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GEORGE  ELIOT'S  SPANISH  GYPSY. 

Karelt  has  a  Bimple  advertisement  of  a  forth- 
coming work  been  so  fitted  to  raise  expectancy  as 
that  brief  one  which  has  lately  appeared  of  a  poem 
by  Georfre  Eliot  Never  was  writer  more  speedily 
and  firmly  established  as  a  classic,  —  never  did 
writer  by  the  moet  solid  excellences  more  right- 
eously deserve  die  position.  Her  works  always 
stand  on  the.  lasting  foandation  of  a  deep  central 
thought,  and  every  accessory,  eTOry  incident,  illus- 
tration, description,  or  image  which  she  calls  to  ud 
the  design,  is  moulded  by  her  with  ihe  conscien- 
tious dehcate  care  of  a  jeweller  dealing  with  gems 
and  gold.  This  respect  ifor  her  own  conceptions  has 
borne  its  natural  fruit.  Headers  have  read  as  care- 
fully as  she  has  written,  and  have  reptud  her  elab- 
orate workmanship  with  nice  appreciation.  The 
deep  selections  of  her  thoughts,  the  judgment  with 
■which  they  are  put  together,  the  pith,  finish,  and 
rhythm  of  her  language,  the  absolute  rejection  of  all 
the  smaller  means  of  catching  attention  to  which 
less  sterling  art  resorts,  seemed  to  tell  us  before  that 
nothing  was  wanting  for  noetry  except  **  the  accom- 
plishment of  verse,  and  this  she  has  .at  length 
added  to  tlw  other  great  qualities  wUdi  distingmsh 
her  in  the  woric  berore  us. 

It  is  emphatically  a  great  poem,  great  in  concep- 
tion, great  in  execution.  It  has  all  the  scntptu- 
resque  finish  and  nicety  of  epithet  of  Tennyson,  with 
none  of  the  quaintnesses  which  in  him  oflen  so  close- 
ly border,  if  not  on  affectation,  yet  on  mannerism, 
and  draw  us  from  the  contemplation  of  what  he 
would  say  to  the  consideration  of  how  he  is  saying 
it.  In  her  transparent  style,  thoughts  the  most  vivid 
and  varied,  imagery  the  most  profiue  yet  the  mtnt 
exactly  illustrativ)^  appear  with  the  precision  and 
beauty  of  leaves  in  the  air,  or  diells  in  tiie  clear 
pools  of  the  Aiate.  And  we  need  hardly  apprise  the 
reader,  in  the  case  of  one  who  so  deeply  and  habit- 
ually studies  humanity,  tiiat  there  is  a  moral  prob- 
lem at  the  root  of  the  poem.  Not  in  this  case  such 
a  problem  as  domestic  life  and  its  common  relations 
may  present :  it  is  the  author  of  Romola,  rather  than 
of  Adam  fiede,  who  addresses  us ;  the  theme  is 
deeply  tragic,  and  ^e  has  found  it  in  times  more 
eventful  loan  ours,  —  times  when  such  vast  influ- 
ences a^  dominant  fanaticism  and  the  undying 
enmity  of  races  shaped  the  conditions  of  existence, 
and  made  iqwrt  of  uie  hopes  and  fortunes  and  pas- 
sions of  men. 

The  Spanish  Gypsy  is  a  drama,  but  its  scenes  are 
connected  and  reuetred  by  passages  of  description 
and  narrative,  which  we  hdd'  to  be  the  best  form  for 


a  dramatic  poem  not  intended  for  the  stage.  The 
representation  of  scenery,  instead  of  being  tedious 
and  obstructive  of  the  action,  as  it  generally  must 
be  if  placed  in  the  months  of  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  thus  forms  the  most  appropriate  and  agAe- 
able  interlude,  the  work  unites  the  best  attributes  of 
the  descriptive  poem  and  the  play,  and  mere  land- 
scape-painting, so  apt  to  be  tame  and  insipid  when 
it  stands  alone,  receives  dne  ugnificance  and  value 
when  it  is  made  the  setting  and  relief  of  incident 
and  character. '  The  scene  and  the  epoch  —  Andalu- 
cia  at  the  time  when  the  Moors  were  making  l^r 
final  struggle  for  the  kingdom  of  Granada  —  are 
among  the  mmt  picturesque  to  be  found  in  history. 
The  fortress  of  Bedmfir,  close  to  the  Moorish  frontier, 
is  held  by  Don  Silva,  a  Castilian  knight,  and  the 
town  which  it  overlooks  has  a  population  half  Mo- 
resco,  half  Spanish.  The  poem  opens  vUh  a  de- 
scription of  the  place : — 

"  T  it  the  warm  Soutfi,  where  Europe  spreads  her  laads 
like  frettnl  leatleta,  breatblag  on  the  deep  : 
Broad -breaatcd  Spain,  leaniog  with  etiual  love 
(A  calm  earth-gwldeas  crowned  with  corn  and  rloes) 
On  the  Uld  Sea  that  moani  with  memories. 
And  on  the  untraveltad  Ocean,  whose  raat  tides 
Pant  dumbly  pHsiionate  with  dreams  of  yonlh. 
This  rlrer,  shadowed  by  the  battlementa, 
And  gleamintc  sdray  towards  the  northern  sky, 
Feeds  Ihe  hmed  streain  that  waters  Andalo*, 
And  loiters,  smorous  of  the  dragrant  air, 
By  Cdrdova  and  Serillc  to  the  bay 

'  Frontiog  AlKsrra  and  the  iranderiDK  flood 
or  Quadiaua.  This  deep  maantBln  gorge 
Slopes  widening  on  the  olive-plaiiiM  plalos 
Of  fair  Qranlda :  one  far^tretching  wm 
Points  to  ElTira,  one  to  eaatward  helRtata 
Of  Aipqisrras,  where  the  new-bolhed  Day 
^[th  orlBamme  uplifted  o'er  the  peaks 
Saddens  the  breasts  of  nor^ ward-looking  snowg 
That  loved  the  night,  and  soared  nith  sniutng  ttan ; 
flashing  the  sfgnuls  of  his  nc.irlng  swlftnen 
From  A  tmeria's  purple-shadowed  bay 
On  to  the  far-off  rocks  that  gaxe  sod  glow  — 
Onto  Alhombra,  Strang  and  ruddy  heart  - 
Of  glorious  Morisma,  gasping  now, 
A  maimM  giant  in  his  agony. 
This  towu  that  dips  iu  tvtA  within  the  stream. 
And  teems  to  sit  a  tower-crowned  Cybele, 
Spreading  her  ample  robe  adowo  the  rocks, 
Is  rich  BtAmir  :  't  was  Moorish  long  ago, 
But  now  the  crass  is  sparkliug  on  the  Mosqne, 
And  bells  make  Oatholle  the  trembling  air." 

Such  is  the  scenery,  and  the  time  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  — 

"Thefllteenth  century  since  the  Han  DlTlne 
Taught  and  was  h^led  in  Capernaum 
Is  near  Its  end  —  is  hIMng  aa  a  husk 
Away  tram  all  the  fmit  ita  years  have  ripened. 
The  Moslem  faith,  now  flickering  like  a  torch 
In  a  night  struggle  on  this  shore  of  Spain, 
Glares,  a  broad  colwnn  of  advancing  flasw, 
Along  the  Danabe  SAd  the  Ulyrian  share, 
Far  Into  Italy,  where  eager  monks, 
Vbo  watch  in  dreams  and  dream  tlu  while  tliey  watch, 
Ben  OuM  gnnr  pilK  |B  tlw  biMU  light. 
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CrfiDi;  nsniii  tbe  cry  ot  thr  runiak:u, 
Sut  UUi,  111?  i4tniu)ti^r  lor  e\ Ire  mi  It  .v.. 
IBatonds  ppiplictic,  lir^iun  llJ'l^  Ur-iL''  ir-aii 
or  "*':«>ni  cniv;i&j',  tftm  .liuraTKr-I  sweep 
Tta  trclmiict-l  MicBuel  »ith  171=  ftanilnn  fwonl. 
Anil  lislrns  tnf  (lie  aJirlelt  uf  Liirri'inp,'  nen^i 
ChitiFi]  frum  iliL-^ir  rerels  in  Ood's  ■•QiR-Luftii-. 
Bo  CnistHi  [lve  aaaV,  aarl  1i!ia  iipiw^iling  tyes 
Tfi  tht-  filirti  Jfime,  tlie  Chnreli't  t5rniainF-ni, 
Wb-r-j  Ih-e  Mue  Light- curia?u,  riilkul  nitay, 
RcvL'alH  >lic  lhrt>u«  x-oi  nitu  ftiO  )tti  th«r^. 
Bo  trusl.  Ibp  inea  nlLumi  btxl  hopf  T-^r  tti4  TCirid 
In  ever  thm  tIib  wotIiJ  is  mmr  Uo  euJ.  [ 
Im[intLFDL  o(  the  *urs  lhatti-ep  llii-lT  cmiirw 
Alil  mat'-  lUi  plliiiirty  for  tine  irfxiiios  Judpe." 

la  Don  SiIts's  castle  ig  a  yonng^rl,  who,  captureil 
in  infancy  on  Moorish  territorv,  li.ia  been  brauglit 
up  bj-  hisi  iiiothtr.  She  ia  knoTvn  in  Bciimir  aa  tbe 
Lady  Fedalmii,  ami  the  young'  noble,  rcgapnefls  of 
her  birth,  of  her  tiypsv  blooil,  of  aujtbing  bot  hia 
nassion  for  hi-r,  ami  hi  re  fjr  lilm,  is  about  ta  make 
her  hia  duchess.  He  vflliant,  «|]ildn<U(li  anil  nabCe, 
M  h&  Mjipeam  in  the  follawing  Uaea  :  — 

"  Sitfht-^lJKk  the  jliara«r.  mjiclt  th*  riil-sr'*  pltmip, 
9ai  hD  ^tneen  ia  bright  ir\ih.  mcrEiiLiK  hun,  — 
Seems  irary  aai\  pnlil  uhI  Jr^p-lilne  gem». 

All       ID  Jnii^lHT :  VD  bl9  ciircr'Bt  irhtte 
^litirr  th>-  «viinlbHC  anJ  H\e  Jrw-llnl  hilL, 

■  Anil  "twiKE  ih?  hr.'ImcE  noil  Itii-  *:ft-^[.uTi  irhltB 
Thick:  liTfuT  fr^reln-ti.  Ilkf:  iti'.  Hriii'i  ffiati* 
Tnrij  backnorl  rrooi  hia  brQvi,  ptle^  iTiili'.  ttvcr. 
aLad'.nLu^  bljifcrcK,  —  lilue  of  the  ralD-wAsUnl  tkj 
TIM.  hrMt-il  the  rairly  stem  of  (iuttiic  kjnR* 
^  elHi[i»  r-ir  a.nre^'lr?.    A  irndlf  tliig!h.L, 

JLai  looii  qI  LiuIi." 

Bnt  hif  cbaracterr  thon^li  eaTnest,  intense,  md 
containing  piire  aod  lofty  elpments,  is  marred  by 
perilous  ilefeL-bB^  —  he  ia  ilL-scribud  as 

"  A  nntnM  qQlrrrtnslj  poLwl 
In  iweh  or  stornu,  whow  c|iuUiir8  may  lurn 
To  muntm'tl  virtues  ikut  still  WBlt  u  ^ ttosa 
Wlliiia  Lhe  sllUdtoiUg  9oal  an>l  Bhrii^a  reriiorie-" 

Ht8  bri'^e  that  is  to  b«^  is  painterl  in  a  '<^}i  sun^ 
in  ln.'r  pniiae  by  Jiian,  a  troubafloiir,  who  blcnJs  fur 
bor  tbt;  anlor  of  a  pofit  with  the  worship  cf  :t 
rctiiiner. 

I.I.iJk  na  imniher  frn^"trmnilnr, 

ariifit,  i>  HrliiftLi  t'frJalnii 
"  Fnnn  all  nirvF-i  like  Buflnitrt  ilrirtcU, 

F:ir-uir  nu^lc  ilairlj  wiii<r''>l, 
i-tnllS  thins.  IWiHl-  ?i]iL:ii>e-- 

b  >s  Pure  4(  raln-k-ar  on  a  C'Me-ii?a[, 

Cluuil  hljrb-lxjru  Ln  nruuiln/  ap^rElEll, 
ftiililu-n  liLrlix:L  as  the  riL'ir.lwj*!, 

drijiil,  1)  brlK^it  I'ctJjLIUlil  : 

'<  Ut-SMtj  hjw  nn  Tnorbil  Githf  i. 
Hilly  liKtiE  linT  f-jrin  enptn-lrr'?'! 
Ont  'i(  trtraoT,  vcsu-ninj!-,  plafltif  i. 
Ptesapc  ««r4^t  mill  J  rv  rfmtmlwTfil, — 

In  tho  We  ot'tbesfl  two  are  seen  atotree  the  ele- 
ments of  mufortune.  }Il>  a  SpAnidh  nohlo  And  a. 
Christian  knight,  whose  voi'n,tion  is  to  Ttfscwe  his 
country  from  the  iafidel,  —  she  is  of  worse  than  in- 
fidel bloodv  of  iiTiknown  parenta;rL',  and  obno^ions 
to  the  funatJeal  spirit  of  the  tiiin*.  erabodi«'l  in  Prior 
Inidor,  the  untie  of  .Sllva,  and  Fcdalnia's  cnemv,  a 
preUte  f)f  the  fbrliiddlng  type  of  Xlraenea  and  Tor- 
qneriiiida,  an  aacetin  anil  a  persecutor.  It  i^  not 
his  bigotrv,  howcvu',  that  is  a  mainspring  of  ilie 
(Iranhi.  CaptsTe  in  the  fortress  with  a'lS  band,  all 
taktia  in  a  recent  £ray  beyond  the  Moorish  frontier, 
is  Zbxcb,  a  ZLaulo  (or  Gyjej}  chief,  a  fanstic,  not 


for  l>is  religion,  but  for  hia  race,  lie  is  (though 
neither  of  them  yet  know  it)  the  father  of  Te da ( ma  ; 
1  h*  Is  aha  a  powfrfnl  auxiliary'  of  the  Moorish  Kiiifj> 
and  hits  pla.nned  hb  own  escApt;  and  that  of  Ina 
rompanion^a  fn>ni  the  CAstl<<i.  Jt  is  his  remorseless 
^eiil  for  biit  traiisc  that  sep^irates  the  lovei?  and 
wr£'(.'ka  their  felicity  :  — 

"  Oor  deal-  jaiL^  bre,  —lU  breath  was  Ewppinesg  1 
B\^t  ii  bail  (rti>«n  upno  it  tariiTr  litB 
Wbiiih  tiiFE  iiBWou  Ksuiiilrr.'' 

So  SAys  Fedalma  at  the  end  of  the  dram.i,  and  tins 
ifl  the  key-nt4e  of  the  poeiu-  The  yrtat  lorees  of  the 
worid,  in  their  Bpheavinp-,  tOM  lifcw  wvKds  the  hopes 
and  joys  of  raortals.  It  was  the  ruthlesspefs  of  des- 
tiny, the  insignificanec  of  man  tompared  with  tbe 
mighty  inllueiicea  at  work  around  him,  which  bO  im- 
pr««ed  the  Greeks,  nnd  whioh  form  the  ohi(?f  mottTS 
of  their  most  terrible  tragedies.  What  they  called 
"  fate,"  and  "the  ffnU."  we,  -withont  tbcroby  ffoirf; 
mxifh  deeper  into  the  matter,  call  "  social  forces,"  and 
"  the  Eawa  rjf  tbe  universe  " ;  call  thi^ui  what  we  will, 
they  are  inexorable,  monldin^  us,  impellinii  ih,  and 
often  cruahing  ml  But  whereas  the  (Jreek^t  Fcarcfl- 
ly  reoognizeil  in  indii'idRal  man  the  power  loleiwl  10 
the  shaping  of  hiA  destiny  any  force  of  his  own,  re- 
garding him  as  clay  in  ttie  iuiiids  of  thor^  terrible 
pottL"i>,  the  modfni  writer,  with  dilfertnt  ideas  of 
thy  relatloda  uf  jnan  to  the  unseea  power?,  brings 
conacienee  as  an  arbiter  on  the  Brene.  The  great 
Ibi-L-es  at  work  only  create  the  problem  whit'h  it  is 
tor  the  individual  to  Kilve  by  what  inner  li^ht  he 
may  possess,  —  and  be  a  thus  brought  irom  the  low 
levtiL  of  a  paaaive  vietiin  of  faiteto  the  exalted  bi'l^ht 
of  a  legislatiir  oa  bi«  own  de^tTfLV,  an  ftsaodate  of  die 
immortal  powers  that  rule  this  and  oiht^i  worlds. 
Such  ia  tbe  height  to  wliich  Fedalma  rise?.  Dm 
only  obfltaele  to  the  bappinese  she  expecttjd  with 
Don  Sdv^  La  hur  own  M?nse  of  r!f;hL  f^he  is  one  of 
those  tender  women  whope  tendiarnaiii  is  founded 
on  fltrt-n^th,  not  weakoesA,  whose  love  is  strong 
because  their  nature  is  stroni^.  The  finest  char- 
acter (i-eorj^e  Elictt  baa  ever  drawn,  I.Hnah  in  Ad- 
am Bi'de,  was  such  a  woman  ;  hut  Piniib  was  left 
happvi  while  Fetlaltna's  fate  knows  no  reltjnlinc;,  and 
in  obeying  thv.  deeppr  laws  of  her  nalnre  she  9ftC- 
rilices  all  which  i;^  the  common  happiness  of  woman. 
In  this  respfct  the  ilranin  diU'ers.  not  only  from  the 
G-reek  tr^editv,  but  from  those  of  Shakwpeare.  Hia 
Juliet  ia  the  rii:tini  of  the  ^tri^e  of  the  rival  housea, 
bis  J)e?demona  of  lapo's  Tiilacy,  his  Lady  ilaebi-th 
of  her  own  antbition  and  Iilt  choice  of  the  mtoop;  ; 
bat  Fedalma,  by  choosing  the  ri^t»  which  she  mip;ht 
have  rejected,  freates  the  circumstanees  whieh  form 
tb*!  tnigedy.  It  ia  remarkable,  too.  that  the  ItiIIu- 
encca  which  mo?t  commonly  lead  to  such  a  choice 
had  no  start;  here^  for,  though  liytsg  in  an  age  and 
country  where  reli^jioua  fiinatLcistn  held  full  sway, 
she  waa  of  no  relijirion  except  the  religion  of  the 
conscience.  The  '/.'mcalo  creed  is  repri=*intiiyj  in 
tbe  poem  to  be  alisolutcly  limited  to  what  man  finds 
of  hi'st  in  hia  own  ht-art,  without  lc»lcin<T  elsti^herc 
for  counsel,  or  rewanl,  or  punishment ;  and  <ii.'onje 
Eliot  implies  in  Fedalma  that  tbe  heroi^fTn  duo  to 
patriotic  terror  or  religiou-i  esnltation  is  ^.ttainable 
by  t-hi!  simple  inherent  tbrce  ol'  a  noWe  heart 

Goinn  forth  with  her  nurse  frtwn  (he  BecluiiioTi  in 
whicb  she  livea,  Fedalraa  finds  some  juj^S^'-" 
musiciana  in  the  ponaro  below  the  cwttle.  and,  obtjy- 
int;  the  jn«inet  of  hc-v  sOHthcrn  bloo^b  glides  into  the 
cipL-le  and  danoes  to  the  aiufie.  The  versca  wbif;h 
describe  tho  grTiee  of  her  moTeraenla  and  their  ef- 
fect on  the  spectator  a«  inguJarly  viviii  aad  pie- 
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tureKiae.  AoM  tiaito  sf  <he  orovd  {nn  in 
chains  tbe  Gyptf  pitsoaertf  nttnaii^  Sen  labor  at 
a  moniflBt  when  Fedalma's  daiMe  ■  nddeuif  ar- 
retted hj  Koadur  iacidwt;— 

"Ia!  Wttli  wrand 
Btnpiaww  UoatMnB,  Mlama  ma  %  niM 
tat  hr  the  tB^MUe  olieir  ofiH  tba  diMd, 
TollB  tbe  gteat  puiins  bell  that  aJla  to  pnjrer 
Var  aoab  departed :  tt  tte  mi^lr  beat 
n  MTBi  tin  listat  daks  awMteuek, —nil  tttt  Bdte 
Of  the  ma's  burial  I  ■pecch  msAtaiSua  p*iue  } 
Itali^ont  rilence  ind  the  boljr  ilgB 
Of  vrerlMilnK  menoriM  (tbe  alim 
Of  de>&  thM  tamed  to        dUAiriM  Uk) 
fim  o'er  Um  PUQa.*> 

At  this  moBieiit  her  eyt»  meet  thine  of  the  Gj^y 
chi^, — 

"  That  MOB  to  her  the  Mdnon  of  the  woiU 
Beb«kli«  her,  the  giM  bell'i  lUMeit  (bouf^ 
Now  flrat  BBveilad, — tbeMrrcm  uarndHitd 
or  TKCM  outeut,  scorned,  and  wanderinc. 
Why  d ACS  be  look  st  her  T  irtqr  the  M  him  f 
Ab  If  the  jaeettogltfitbetirsen  their  eyei 
M&de  pemunent  onioD  7  His  deep^knit  broir, 
Inflated  bmotII,  iomuM  Up  anmpwiwd. 
Seem  ft  d&rk  hleragljrpb  ol  csmkv  [Bte 
VrUea  before  her." 

That  evening  Don  Silva  insista  on  the  necessity 
of  frustrating  we  IVior's  (imgns  of  persecution  by 
an  immediate  marriage.  Fedalma  consents,  and  is 
adorning  bersdf  frith  the  jewels  he  has  given  her, 
when  Zarca  enters  by  tbe  window.  Jn.  a  tsw  words 
he  proves  to  her  that  he  is  her  fatSier.  HenceforCh 
his  part  in  the  drniM  ii  tlot  itf  tlie  inouirable  fate ; 
he  IS  a  man  not  inaccessible  to,  but  yet  absolutely 
uniofiuenced  br,  nmpathy  widi  weaknesses  or  ptty 
for  suffering,  wheUier  his  own  or  another's,  when  a 
great  cause  is  in  question;  and  the  cause  he  has 
at  heart  is  the  ^thenng  together  of  bis  despised  and 
scattered  tribe  under  Lis  rule,  and  their  settlement 
in  African  territory,  where  they  may  become  the 
centre  round  which  all  the  wanderingZincali  tribes 
may  collect  and  become  a  nadon.  His  hennc  as- 
spcct  is  thus  described :  — 

"  Am  painters  see  tbe  mmij  in  tbe  one. 
We  have  s  Oypej  In  Bedmir  whose  frame 
Nature  conpncted  irtth  Bocti  floe  triection,  , 
■  T  would  yield  a  doeen  trpei ;  lU  SpudSh  knicfats, 
From  him  who  slew  Eolaodo  at  the  pass 
Up  to  the  mtgbCjr  Cid ;  M  deltiee, 
ITbraBfrtBR  0\fmpm  In  flne  attitudes  ; 
Or  all  IkU'i  hcroa  whom  tbe  poet  Mw 
Tremble  like  lloaa,  writhe  like  demlgoda." 

His  moral  qoalificatims  ka  rule  and  conquest  cor- 
respond. He  is  of  fimuiM  ae  inmovable  aa  his 
purpose  is  iaStj,  and  be  does  not  fcr  a  BKimeirt  hesi- 
tate to  demaadfirom  hit  daiigbter  tbe  saeiifice  of  all 
her  preeeBt  Koiies  of  ^ap^neat.  Sbe  is  to  aid  his 
great  designs  lor  the  tnbe,  and  to  iohoit  them  as 
bis  successor  in  the  soTore^nty ;  and  be  demaads 
now  that  she  shall  not  mly  gmde  him  aiid  Us  coife- 
panions  (who  have  found  nieaiis  to  free  theuMelves 
from  their  fetters)  forth  from  the  Cxstie  by  iu  secret 
passages,  but  that  sbe  sbaU  aceoMpai^  their  flight. 
Sbe  teUs  bim  of  the  great  destiny  that  awaits  her, 
and  that  it  will  enabk  her  at  ooioe  to  set  the  G>'p-, 
sies  free  and  send  them'  ibrlh  with  honor  \  but  he 
treats  the  idea  of  euch  an  fiance  with  scorn,  and 
denounces  her  as  false  to  her  Zineala  blood.  The 
conflict  is  long  between  her  adrongly  rooted  love  for 
Don  SiWa  and  the  new  ideas  of  duty  thus  [HVsented 
to  her ;  but  her  father  in  the  end  prevails,  and  she 
Hies  with  him  and  Us  coo^nnions,  leaving  for  the 
I>uke  these  lines:  — 

"BDmiHlsMrs— hotUK— nr  Mmmm. 
X  am  tlM  tatglimr  artbe  Qjrpn  «M 
"Vfbo  meBoi  to  be  the  Savior  oTow  tribe. 
Qscalli  onme  to  Ure  firMs  greatsod. 
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3a  leaidni  gUva  >  aB  that  Utci  JKmNiarth  - 
Ii  the  Ziueala." 

Hub  Fedalma,  obeyitig  her  deeper  naCare,  chooses 
harsh  duty  rather  than  love  unai^nroYed  by  con- 
science,—  the  Duchees,  the  bride  of  the  morrow, 
becomes  the  wandering  Gypsy,  k  is  now  Don  Sil- 
va's  tarn  to  abide  the  proof.  He  finds  her  fled; 
and  must  choose  between  ibUowing  h^  and  keeping 
his  post  in  Bedmir.  Th«  Spanish  noUe  fitils  where 
the  Zincala  ^tl  has  conqucnid :  he  deserts  his  trost 
and  follows  Her. 

Fedalma  is  in  the  Gypsy  «amp  in  MooriiA  tem- 
txny.  Her  &t))er  appears  before  her  fully  armed, 
and  tells  her  he  is  about  to  lead  an  enterprise,  in 
concert  with  the  Moors,  which  will  cam  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Moslem  King,  and  entitle  him  to  claim 
the  fulfilment  of  tbe  promise,  that  he  and  hm  Ixibe 
shall  be  sent  with  neb  spoil,  honorably  earned,  to 
plant  themselves  in  tbe  land  which  the  Infidel  mon- 
arch is  to  bestow  on  tbem.  As  he  leaves  her,  Silva, 
who  has  made  his  way  hither  in  diagoise,  approachea. 
For  a  moment  sbe  yields  to  her  aeligbt  at  seeing 
her  lover ;  but,  recollecting  the  hard  conditions  of 
her  fate,  she  reminds  him  of  the  chasm  that  lies  be- 
tween then.  Tbm  her  fitther  xvamesn,  and  fbr 
answer  to  Don  Slvm^  pteadttw  aosd  nie  ridi  tSan 
with  lAkk  he  had  hoped  to  bribe  tht  Zmxsiio  to 
canfGaiiee,eo«UBaiidsT«dalna  to  eboose  between 
tbem.  Ftn^ytitoagh  despairingly  sbe  bids  her  lover 
fwrewell ;  but  be  tows  never  to  leave  her.  -  Zaxtsx 
offers  him  safe  escort  to  his  own  frontier;  but  tbe 
faith  of  tbe  Cbristaaa  kni^  follows  the  lost  honorof 
the  Spanish  noble,  and,  rather  than  face  tbe  thought 
of  loBiBg  her,  be  elects  to  becmae  a  Zincido. 

Meanwlnle  tbe  preliminaries  of  Zarea's  enter- 
prise have  made  progress,  and  he  goes  to  condoct  it, 
leaving  Silva,  boand  by  an  oath  of  fidelit|^,  in  the 
camp.  Ti»  next  seene  shows  as  what  tnn  enter* 
prise  was,  fer  it  diseoven  Zarca  master  of  Bednilr, 
amid  the  coipsea  of  its  &iaaidi  d^enden,  tbe 
fliends  of  the  unfortonste  STva.  The  Gypsy  band, 
fiv«  hundred  strong,  learned  witii  a  MoonHi  fime, 
and  aided  by  partisans  within  the  walls,  hav«  peofr- 
trailed  into  tae  fbrtscss  by  a  secret  path,  and  over- 
come all  resistance.  Zarca,  assembling  the  popu- 
lace in  the  -  Pla^a,  where  a  gibbet  and  a  stake  are 
prepared,  announces  that  be  is  about  to  execute  jus- 
tice on  the  persecutor  and  inquisitor,  Prior  Isidor ; 
bat  that,  more  mercifrd  than  the  prelate,  be  awards 
him  the  tmedy  death  of  the  gibb^  b^bre  gi'rin^  his 
body  to  the  Aiiues,  It  is  at  wis  momeot  laat  Silva, 
who  has  been  snmraoned  from  the  omn,  and  wbo 
is  driven  to  frency  at  tbe  eaptore  of  hts  nrtnss  add 
the  destroctioa  of  his  ftiends,  appean  OB  the  seem, 
laidor,  on  lus  wqr  to  the  gallowa, 'deiwtiKes  faun  as 
atnkoraaddeseiter;  bnt  he  xaiftes,  nevertheless,  s 
f^tic  appeal  to  Zarea  for  the  Priori  fife.  It  is 
sternly  dwregarded :  1i»  crowd  flock  TOttad  the  gal- 
lows, the  form  of  Indor  in  tile  last  strng^e  appean 
in  tbe  air,  and  Don  Stiva,  in  vnoontroUable  ftry. 
casts  himself  on  the  unguarded  Gypsy  chktf  awl 
stabs  bin.  He  hih,  crying  far  his  daugfater,  and 
spends  his  last  breath,  after  ordering  that  Silva  shall 
Im  dismisBed  unfaamed,  in  bequeathing  to  her  the 
soverdgnty  of  the  tribe  and  tbe  conduct  of  the  great 
came  to  which  be  had  devoted  ber. 

The  but  scene  is  on  tlioSpanish  coast,  whither  the 
Gypnes  have  berae  tbe  bodyof  thnr  leader  for  em- 
baintio&.  Fedalma,  standing  above  the  quay,  and 
sseAiMMg  on  ber  own  apparent  want  of  poi^ 
er  to  bind  the  G}-paies  to  her,  sees, .  s^art  frtan 
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the  crawd  on  tbe  strand,  a  tiiD  anil  Rray-clail  pil- 
grim," recogaizes  Silva,  and  movea  to  meet  him. 
In  that  last  interview  he  tells  her  that  he  goes  to 
Rome  to  obtain  the  right  agiun  to  use  his  sword  in 
the  service  of  Spain. 

"  He  did  ruit  wy  '  ParewclL' 
Bat  ndtber  knew  that  b«  ww  sUeot.  She, 
yor  one  lontt  moment,  moved  not.  They  koe»  nought 
Save  that  they  parted  ;  for  thfeir  moluiil  ffaie 
Aa  with  tbeir  soar*  full  Bpcech  forbade  their  handt 
To  »xk  each  other,  —  those  oK-daspiog  handi 
Which  bad  a  memory  of  their  own,  and  went 
Widoired  of  one  dear  touch  foreTeraiore.'' 

He  saw  from  the  shore  the  coffin  of  the  Gypsy 
chief  earned  to  the  boat,  and  watched  Fedalma  fol- 
low :  — 

"  It  wu  niicht 
Before  the  ship*  ireighed  anchor  and  gave  tell ; 
Fnsh  Night  emergent  in  her  cleameM,  lit 
By  the  large  cnaceot  moon,  with  IIe*perua, 
And  thoTC  great  Btars  that  lead  the  ea|{er  boat. 
Fedalma  itood  and  watched  the  Utile  baric 
Lying  Jet-Uacic  upon  moon- whitened  warn. 
Silva  was  staodiDg  too.    Ue  too  divined  ' 
A  BteadAist  form  that  held  him  with  iti  thought, 
And  eyes  that  wnght  htm  Tanliliing  he  savj 
The  vatera  widen  ilowly,  till  at  last 
Straiolag  he  gazed  and  knew  not  If  he  gssed 
On  aught  but  blackness  overhung  by  atan." 

Thifl  stoiy  is  simple  and  easily  traced,  and  no 
secondary  plot  is  interwoven  with  it.  But  it  is  as 
grand  and  massive  as  it  is  simple,  and  amply  sup- 
ports the  skilfully  woven  work,  the  incidents,  chai^ 
acters,  and  scenery  which  lend  it  ornament.  All 
the  minor  personages,  and  there  are  many,  are 
sharply  chiselled  and  full  of  life ;  the  landscapes  are 
magnificent;  the  wise  reflections  and  apt  illustra- 
tions incessant,  lavid»ly  enriching  every  p^e.  The 
tone  of  thought  is,  we  tlunk,  throughoat,  of  our  own 
time,  and  not  of  that  of  ths  Moon  in  Spun ;  the 
philosophy  is  that  of  an  age  of  inbvvenion,  of  lib- 
eralism, of  free  speculation,  rather  than  of  intense 
bat  narrow  passions.  Don  Silva  is  centuries  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time ;  the  men  about  him  could  never 
have  understood  him,  nor  could  he  have  ruled  them  ; 
he  is  a  modem  philosophic  gentieman,  of  warm  im- 
pulses, but  weak  convictions,  fretted  to  nothing  by 
perpetual  doubts  and  hearing  erf*  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  The  astrd(^,  laying  his  horoscope 
before  him,  saya : — 

"  Toa  an  lo  mixed,  my  lovd,  that  c»di 
Vlaj  Mem  »  mulM  toiu  monmr." 

Hie  intelleetnal  Spanish  cavalier  of  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  was  subUe  indeed,  but  hia  subtiety  lay 
on  the  side,  itot  of  philosophy,  but  of  pol'^cy  and 
worldly  wisdom,  —  he  was  a  mixture  of  astuteness 
and  superstition,  boldness  and  craft,  cruelty  and 
polish.  European  diplomacy  or  Indian  cunning 
found  it  difficult  to  impose  on  him,  vet  he  would 
easily  believe  that  St.  James,  on  a  white  horse,  had 
led  the  troops  in  a  recent  battie.  He  could  accom- 
modate his  nonor  to  any  subterfuge  to  deceive  an 
enemy,  or  meet  him  in  open  fight  with  indomitable 
valor.  He  could  preserve  a  lofty  courtesy  while 
directing  the  torture  of  a  Jew  or  the  pillage  of  a 
town.  And  we  may  be  sure  that,  if  philosophic 
donbte  ever  occurred  to  him,  he  committed  them  to 
the  holy  haepng  of  the  Church,  and  never  let  them 
embarrass  his  career.  The  astrologer  just  mentioned 
explains  away  his  ovra  science,  referring  it  to  rea- 
son and  natural  laws.  But  Faraday  was  not  possi- 
ble in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  we  do  not  state 
as  objecting  to  it ;  had  the  author  narrowed  herself 
to  what  we  can  know  of  an  age  so  long  past,  her 
ai^  tiioughts  would  have  been  "  cabined,  cribbed, 


f'tinfiiieJ,"  ami  imich  of  her  charLioiiJristic'  niinllty 
would  of  necessity  have  been  lost;  as  it  is,  the 
sweep  of  her  horizon  is  immensely  widened  by  sur- 
veying the  long  ago  from  the  stand-ptunt  of  to-day. 
What  is  perhaps  a  more  real  objection  is,  that  her 
common  people  talk  too  well ;  as  Sheridan  could  not 
help  making  all  his  characters  witty,  so  »he  cannot 
help  making  hers  wine ;  the  host,  the  troubadour,  the 
very  juggler,  are  brilliant.  There  is  even  a  monkey 
of  the  name  of  Annibal,  belonging  to  the  juggler, 
who  is  a  most  finished  character,  and  is  distinguished 
by  a  consistency  of  bearing  and  a  discretion  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  his  race,  if  placed  truly,  would 
appear  as  the  connecting  link  between  civilized  man 
and  the  negro.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  essence  of  a 
whole  wilderness  of  monkeys.  Originally  endowed 
with  all  the  inventive  genius  of  his  tribe,  he  has 
learned  to  suppress  its  ebullitions,  lest  they  shoald 
increase  the  number  of  his  compulsory  performances ; 
like  many  a  veteran  actor  he  has  grown,  — 

"  Grave  and  dtagnsted  with  all  merriment," 

Until  years,  in  bringing  the  philosophic  mind,  have 

made  him  — 

"A  tcriotiB  ape  whom  none  take  KriouBlj, 
Obliged  In  this  fool's  world  to  cam  hia  nuti 
By  hard  buITooDery." 

The  gloomy  sage,  thus  compelled  to<  exercise  his 
calling  of  comedian,  is  alluded  to  as  — 

"  Mournful  profeMor  of  high  droUetj," 

and  must  have  infused  extraordinary  humor  into 
that  part  of  his  public  performanceB  which  consisted 
in  imitating^the  actions  <^  his  master  the  juggler,  — 

"  Dancing,  and  throwing  Dooght  and  oalchlng  It, 
With  mimicry  ai  mmj  as  the  tasks 
Of  penanoe-woridng  ibadea  in  TarUraa." 

Poor  Annibal !  would  we  had  known  him,  and 
might  have  had  the  privilege  of  alleviating  his  lot 
with  finer  fruit  and  fewer  public  exhibitions  !  But 
no  doubt  the  melancholy  comedian  was  known  and 
esteemed  throughout  the  country  of  Cervantes,  the 
wonder  of  its  ^outh,  and,  like  Mrs.  Jarley,  the  de- 
light of  its  nobility  and  gentry. 

It  is  on  surveying  this  remarkable  work  as  a  whole 
that  we  become  most  fully  impressed  with  the  power 
of  the  mind  which  has  conceived  and  executed  it. 
What  most  remains  with  the  reader  is,  as  it  should 
be,  the  great  central  conception,  illuminated  and 
enriched  by  the  picturesque  variety  and  abundance 
of  scenery,  character,  and  reflection.  But  the  reader, 
like  the  visitor  to  some  great  cathedral,  must,  if  ho 
would  rightly  understand  the  artist's  work,  and  carry 
awav  with  him  a  true  impression  of  its  multitudinous 
significance,  pause  not  only  to  admire  the  frequent 
vistas,  the  changing  combinations  of  pillar  and  arch 
and  roof,  but  to  study  the  minuter  work  of  the  un- 
wearied and  unwearying  thought,  which  gives  to 
the  whole  the  aspect  of  splendor  and  prodigality. 
Thus,  the  Duke's  trumpeter,  never  mentioned  but 
once,  is  then  carved  with  this  incisive  touch :  — 

"Yoa  hear  the  trumpet  ?  There  "i  old  Banum'i  blaat  { 
No  bray  but  hb  caa  ibske  the  air  ao  well. 
Ue  takes  bis  trumpeting  as  solemnly 
As  angel  rharged  In  wake  Uw  dead  ;  thinks  war 
Was  made  for  trumpeters,  and  their  great  art 
Made  mIbIj  tar  themselm  who  nndentand  It.'* 

Silva  has  — 

»  A  tme  hidalgo's  smile. 
That  gtvea  mnch  ttvor,  bnt  beK«cbes  nane." 

The  troubadour,  no  ascetic,  thus  sarcastically  puts 
a  "  problem  tiieolf^c  "  as  to  what  may^  be  supposed 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  God  of  a  Spaiush  inqmntor:— 
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"WbetberlwIiliM 
A  weU-bnrnt  Jew  or  weIMM  bishop  beiL" 

Of  a  ilufty  ayUo^nn  die  host  says, — 

"tby  ipcech  Is  Ske  an  boar-sUfs  :  torn  It  down 
Tlw  otbor  war,  t  mu  «mi  u  weIL» 

The  tronbadour,  describing  his  feeling  for  Fedalma, 
■ays, — 

"  Don  Silra's  love  expects  retrard, 
Kneeli  trith  a  heaven  to  come  ;  but  the  poor  port 
WoTtiilpi  wiUMittt  KVBTd,  Dor  hopes  to  flnd 
A  heaven  (are  in  his  wonhlp.    He  adores 
The  iireeteat  (roman  for  her  gwectneM'  aake^ 
Joys  In  the  lore  that  was  not  bom  For  blm, 
Becaote  'tU  lovloguess,  as  ))eg^nJoj, 
Wamiog  thf-ir  naked  limbs  on  wmjkm  wills, 
To  hear  a  tnic  oT  princes  anil  their  rIoi^. 
There 's  a  poor  poet  (pnor,  I  mcani 
Vorshlpe  f  edaloia  viih  so  true  a  love 
TiiU  If  her  Rillcen  robe  were  chaa^d  for  rags, 
And  she  were  driven  out  to  atony  wilds 
Uareftwt,  a  sooraM  wanderer,  he  would  kin 
Uer  ragged  ganneot's  edge,  and  only  uk 
Vor  leave  to  be  her  tlavft  Digest  that,  fiieod, 
Or  let  It  lie  apoQ  theeaia  wd|ht 
To  check  light  tUaUng  c(  VMalnw.'* 

BlasGo  the  goldsmith  thos  represents  the  popular 
Spanish  view  of  Hebrews :  — 

"  The  Jews,  tiow  (^ra.  If  any  Christian  hero 
Dad  Jews  for  ancestors,  I  bUme  him  not  ; 
We  onnot  all  be  Ooths  of  Amgoo}  — 
Jews  ate  not  fit  for  hearea,  but  on  earth 
Ibej  are  moM  osefuL  1 1s  the  same  with  mules, 
Hones,  or  oxen,  or  with  any  ^ig 
Except  Balnt  Anthoay^" 

And  goes  od  to  say  that  God 

"  Sent  the  Oypsies  wandering 
In  punishment  because  they  sheltered  not 
Our  Lady  and  Saint  Joseph  (and  no  doubt 
Stole  the  amall  ass  the;  Bed  with  Into  Egypt). 

Zarca,  stripped  of  his  ornaments,  repressed  his 

■wrath :  — 

"  His  eyea,  hU  mouth,  tafa  Doatrfl,  all  Inspired 
With  aoorn  itaM  naif  red  utteraaee  ef  sootn, 
WRh  power  to  lOnKk  all  rage  until  It  turned 
to  ordered  (broe,  unleadted  on  eboeea  prey." 

The  goldsmith,  natural!/  a  boliever  in  the  splen- 
dors of  royalty,  tells  us  thqt, — 

■*  A  ma's  a  nun; 
But  wbea  jnm  ko  &  Ung,  70a  Me  Oie  wwt 

01  many  thousand  men." 

Evening  on  the  Spanish  landscape  is  tiins  summed 
np:  — 

**  An  beauteous  existtnee  resta,  yet  wakes,  . 
Ucs  stlli,  yet  conscious,  with  clear  open  eyes 
And  gentle  breath  and  mild  buOiibM  Joy, 
rr  is  day,  but  day  that  fhlls  like  meiodT 
Bepeated  on  a  string  with  gram  tones,  — 
Xhm  soBh    Uufei  Id  e  Iwg  fUeweU." 

We  have  already  remail:ed  how  heanUflil  is  the 
description  of  Fedalma's  dance  on  the  Fla^a.  It 
thm  concludes :  — 

"  Swifter  sow  she  moves, 
nntng  the  measure  •«r\th  a  double  beat 
And  wtdenlng  circle ;  now  she  seems  In  flow 
With  mon  dedarM  presenoe,  gtorlfled. 
Clrcliog,  she  llghUy  bends  and  lifts  on  high 
The  tuuiumdloous  sounding  tambmtritie. 
And  aakut    ring-uod  boom,  then  lilts  it  higher, 
Btretehing  tmx  left  arm  beauteous  ;  now  the  cnwd 
£mtltant  shouts,  Ibrgetting  poverty 
In  tbe  rteh  BHsaent  of  poesMsiag  her." 

Of  the  crisis  of  her  fate  Fedalma  saya :  — 

"  On  tbe  cfcee-thronged  spaces  of  the  earth 
A  battle  rages :  Vats  has  carried  me 
'Mid  tbe  ihlek  arrows.'* 

And  when  lefl  alone  inUi  the  tribe  after  Zarca's 

death,  — 

"  t  am  but  as  the  ftueral  taa  that  bears 
The  asha  <tf  a  leader." 


Silva  tirns  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  he  mads  far 
her:  — 

»IloTed 

And  loving  (land,  —  not  Death  tbe  warrior, 
But  Infiuny,  that  binds  and  strips  and  holds 
The  brand  and  losh." 

And  the  Zincalo  chief  takes  these  views  of  lift  ap- 
propriate to  ha  lofty  character:  — 

"TIs  a  Tile  Itfb  that  like  a  garden  pool 
Lies  stagnant  In  the  round  of  persoital  bves  j 
That  has  BO  ear  save  tbr  the  Uekllag  tata 
Set  to  smalt  measures.  —  deaf  to  all  the  beats 
Of  that  large  muilc  rolling  o'er  the  Worldi  - 
A  miserable,  petty,  low-roofed  lite. 
That  knows  the  ui^i^  orUts  of  tbe  aklas 
Through  nought  save  Ught  or  daA  hi  Its  on  mUu." 

And  again,  — 

*'  Tbe  wont  of  miuries 
It  when  a  nature  framed  for  noblest  things 
CondemnB  Itself  in  youth  to  petty  joys. 
And,  sore  aUdrat  for  air,  breatltes  acaiU7  IBb 
Gasping  from  out  the  shallows." 

In  no  part  of  this. remarkable  work  is  greater 
originality  shown  than  in  the  songs  which  are  fire- 
qaently  interspersed,  one  of  which  we  have  quoted. 
They  are  singularly  graceful  and  musical,  and  we 
will  ^ve  two  more  specimens,  in  one  of  which  ^ 
i^iliar  idea  is  invested  with  peculiar  beauty,  —  an 
excellent  quality  in  a  song,— while  the  other  ia 
graver  and  grander. 

"Warm  whispering  through  the  Blender  dlre-lrses 

Came  to  me  a  gentle  sound. 

Whispering  of  a  secret  tbaoil 
In  the  clear  mnihiQe  'mid  the  golden  sheaTes  : 
Bald  It  was  sleeping  for  me  in  the  mora. 

Called  it  gladness,  called  It  Joy, 

Drew  me  on  —  "  Come  hither,  boy  "  — 
To  where  tbe  blue  wln)^  rested  00  the  com. 
I  thought  the  gentle  sonnd  bnd  whispered  trtis,— 

Thought  the  little  heaven  nine. 

Leaned  to  cintch  the  thing  divine. 
And  saw  the  blue  wings  melt  wUUu  On  Has." 

"  Day  U  dying!  riaat,Oionf, 
Down  tbe  westward  river, 
Scqniem  ehantliig  hi  tbe  Oar,— 
DaTi  Ok  Blguy  Qlvar. 

Ftsnied  br        «>(  TIbib  ha  Ueed^ 

Helled  rubles  sending 
Through  the  river  and  tbe  sky, 

Barth  and  heaven  blending ; 

•*  An  Ibe  kag-draws  earthy  basks 

Cp  to  ^ottd-land  lifting  : 
Slow  between  them  drifts  the  swan, 

Twixt  two  heavens  driniag. 
"Wings  halfopeo,  like  a  flower 

Inly  deeper  flushing. 
Neck  and  breast  as  virgin's  pure,— 

Virgin  proudly  blushing. 
oDajrtadyhig!  Float,  Oswaa, 

Down  the  mby  river  t 
VdhMT,  song,  In  requiem 

To  nc  mighty  Qlver." 

With  this  extract  we  will  close  our  notice  of  a 
work  whicb  gives,  in  so  notable  a  dej:^e,  poetical 
expreSBOon  to  deep  thought.  Probably'  few  who  read 
the  specimens  we  have  given  will  fail  to  share  our 
conviction  that  the  author  who  holds  so  lofty  a  place 
among  Novelists  must  ah^^.  TfiTallibly,  and  immedi- 
ately, take  high  rank  ^oug  Poets. 
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IX  SIX  CHArtEBS. 


"I'm  not  wishing  to  complain,  but  it  is  a  hard 


expect  it,  and  I 'm  sure  I  lotted  for  scHnetiiiog  very 
dtnerent,  or  I  should  have  tiwoght  twice  beibre  I 'd 
pluiq^ed  into  soch  troubles.   A  &mily  ostaki  befa 
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you  'vG  time  to  turn  romwl,  and  noboily  would  be- 
lieve the  wear  anil  tear  (if  bort  but  tbutn  Lbat  IiBve 
tliain,  — not  tJint  giria  arc  not  a  turrible  auxietj-  too. 
And  it  isn't  eo  much  wlion  they're  little, —  when 
they  "re  little,  aLler  you 've  put  'tiu  to  bed^  jou  kttow 
thej"  ar«  safe  and  out  o(  mlst^lilef^  anil  there  is  peate 
in  the  Louse;  it  is  when  ihey  Vti  getting  uj)  your 
rtMil  troQbif"!  bi'ijin.'  J\tfk  Is  no  aooiiiT  olf  my  Lands 
than  Lhtre'a  Polly  to  thiut  of,  —  jmorlittle  Fully  that 
was  scventt-en  yesterday,  and  wtts  only  a  baby  when 
her  fiither  died,  — thero  she  Bits  ! "  and,  as  elie  con- 
dud«dr  Jlrs.  Curtis  raised  her  right  hand  and  k-t  it 
drop  heavily  into  her  lap  a^in,  and  ^aned  aa  if 
Polly  were  i;nga^ed  iq  the  icommisdion  of  somd  moral 
euorniity  past  e?tp«;s*tLOii  in  wortls. 

The  fitout  old  tady,  Mr«.  Sanders,  to  whom  the 
widow  was  pouriaf;  out  lier  injuries  at  the  hand»  of 
Prtjvidtinfii,  groaned  responsive,  and  lookyd  at 
Polly  with  a,  kIow  sh.ifcc  of  thii  ht-ad,  which  seiJined 
to  imply  that  her  casrt  was  bad  aa  bad  could  be. 
"  Tbnn^  the  LoEii,  I  nev<>r  had  no  cliiidren,"  said 
she,  with  aolcmn  ifratitude ;  "  they 'd  hare  killed 
me  outrifzht-  ^nnder^  ia  quite  eQouj;;b  by  hinist^lf! 
Z^boily  liDowa,  but  them  UiuC  has  'em  to  put  up 
with,  the  4Jur'ous  ways  of  nisn.  Take  warning  by 
yaar  motber  ami  me,  Polly,  and  iiever  you  go  to 
marry,  to  be  dragged  to  death  with  chddrcn,  and 
made  afilave  of  by  a  htisband  as  won't  let  you  have 
a  Bixpence  in  your  pocket,  aod  him  that  extra  vagrant 
with  hia  ^'luba,  and  uif  committees,  and  bi^  nOna^Dse, 
that  I  pliould  never  bu  surprised  if  we  waa  in  thu 
Gazette  ntixt  wewk." 

Polly's  rosy  little  dewy  face  laujjbeii  all  over,  and 
she  critfd  gayly ;  "  That  1  won't,  Mra-  Sanden ;  you 
and  my  iiiutfier  are  a  iierftiet  antidote  to  the  romance 
of  faoidy  all'ection.  If  ever  I  £uk1  ttiiapted  to  t'iill  in 
lovCf  I'll  remeiuber'  you,  and  be  saved  the  folly." 

"  Folly,  iiidet'd,  and  wort*  than  tblly  ! "'  tjiioulatod 
Mrs.  Curtis,  and  started  wearily  itita  the  Urtt. 

Shf!  deserved  to  be  weary.  Mrs.  8antii!TS  bad 
come  in  at  three  o'cloL'k  out  of  the  November  fo^^; 
it  was  pow  five,  and  quite  duslt  ia  tbc  llttte  drawln;;- 
rOoiii,and  not  ouB  trheerfal  word  had  eilhi,!!' attempt- 
ed to  say  tr)  the  oihtr.  Polly  would  have  run  cut 
of  hearing  of  their  monotony  long;  tiacv,  but  there 
was  no  other  tire  in  the  bouise  to  escape  to  o.vccpt 
Bidily's  iu  the  kitcben,  wlueh  was  not  "  i-edd  up" 
till  tta-tinie  ;  so  aSie  hail  f:Lnen  baek  on  the  patiyiice 
of  a  contented  heart  and  sweet  teinjier,  and  her 
precious  faculty  of  mental  .tbstraetion,  which  tht: 
had  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  in  her  mother's 
society.  And  a  very  wise  mea^*iire  too,  for  tbuui^h 
!Mr9.  Curtis  beuioaned  her  widowed  lot  without 
ce.isincf,  Polly  well  knew  that  her  prriefs  were  ficti- 
tious now,  ami  that  she  enjovpd  nothiog  So  much  as 
a  good  unintemipted  wad  with  vulvar  old  Mrs.  Saa- 
dcra.  In  fact.  a11  her  real  cares  hod  lieon  taken  off 
her  shoiihUrs  by  other  people  as  fn-st  aa  they  arose, 
and  on  this  particular  November  afternoon,  she  waa 
so  ranch  at  a  loss  for  a  (rrievance  that  she  could  only 
recur  tu  the  event  of  Baveoteea  yenr^  ago,  when  a 
benefieent  Pravlttence  had  riiliqvfd  berol'a  hu&baiid 
of  whom,  during  bia  lifetime,  she  had  never  spoken 
save  aa  a  "trying"  man.  Jane  the  eldest  daughter, 
and  tlie  eldest  of  the  family,  bad  assnraed  iti  head- 
ahip  iinnmdiRtely  on  her  father's  vacating  it,  and  bail, 
by  lier  teachint^  ol"  music  and  fiingjiig.  eanted  its 
dkily  bread  since  she  waa  &s  youitji  as  Fully  was 
now.  I'ncltf  Walter  had  taken  Jame^  and  Tom 
from  the  t^rainmar  i^chool  surepsaii-ely,  afuir  helping 
to  rnaintain  them  there  until  they  were  of  an  agt  to 
go  ioto  training  for  phytic  and  divinity,  the  expenss 


of  which  training  he  bore,  with  tbc  assi^tiince  of 
Uncle  Everapfl;  then  Uncle  EverBrd'a  wife,  who 
had  no  pirls  of  her  own,  had  adopted  Lily,  the  sec- 
ond daiirjhter,  from  quite  a  little  thine;,  and  had 
brou';ht  her  tip  with  every  luxury  and  indulfjcnce  of 
a  rifli  man's  child  ;  and  lastly.  Uncle  Ilobert,  who 
wag  a  eivil  en^neer,  had  just  taken  Jack  into  liis 
htiusL-  and  ollice,  with  the"  underaUttdinj:  that  he 
woulil  provide  for  him  entirely  if  bis  conrluct  was 
satisfactory.  The  worst  of  this  was,  as  Jane  said, 
that  they  could  never  be  one  house  again  ;  but  her 
rnothi.'r,  who  bad  no  scntioii^nt,  protested  that  it  did 
not  matter,  if  they  were  in  the  w»y  of  promotion  in 
the  world  r  large  fatniliea  must  aeatter,  and  all  she 
Wint(!c3  was  to  see  them  get  on,  and  be  indi' pendent, 
and  not  subjL-et  co  jioverLy  as  she  had  been.  Jane 
aequiesfed  in  tha  ncCTSsily  for  the  boya,  and  only 
hoped  they  might  keep  little  Polly  at  home ;  for  little 
Polly  was  bor  pet,  her  heart's  darling;  and  duligiit 
from  tlie  clay  of  her  birth  until  now  that  she  was  a 
sweet,  blooming,  blushing  littLc  woman. 

But  little  Polly,  for  a  wonder,  had  a  fancy  for 
gettiiifr  away  front  the  dull  fuburban  cottiigc  wlienea 
the  boys  were  now  all  gone  for  goojl,  an  J  liud  lately 
praL-laimt^tl'lier  own  intention  to  go  out  a^  a  govern- 
ess, and  not  continue  a  burden  on  Jane. 

"  .\  burden!"  eehoe^l  Jane:  why,  Polly,  you 
arc  my  only  joy ! " 

"  Hut  you  will  not  have  to  work  bo  hard  when  I 
can  belji  mother  from  my  salary,  and  J  duu'L  at  alt 
dislike  tliC  idea  of  pointj  ont,  AS  fiome  girU  do.  I  'tii 
not  afraiiJ,"  a.tid  Piilly,  with  the  brightufit  brave  look 
on  her  bonnie  face. 

"But  I  dislike  the  idea  for  you,"  said  .Jane,  and 
did  not  drop  her  opposi^tion  even  when  Mt^-.  Curtis 
intv^rpo^ed  with  the  remark  that  Polly  was  very  sen- 
sible, and,  for  anything  she  should  do  to  binder  it» 
might  liave  her  own  way;  uhe  had  tuuch  Iwtt^ir  gO 
fur  a  governess  than  stop  at  home  to  be  piekcd  tip 
and  married  by  somebody  who  would  die  and  leave 
her  with  a  dozen  children  to  fend  for,  and  nothing 
to  put  iri  their  mouths. 

Polly  laughed:  "  Don't ic  ftnxions,  mammy  dpar, 
C'.ltfh  Bin  marrying  after  iistt-ninj;  to  you  and  AIi-s. 
Sanders  for  all  these  yuptra  !  1  should  as  foon  think 
ofjum]>inp  into  the  canal!" 

"  Hush,  PoUy !  don't  be  silly,"  said  Jane,  "  IVhat 
do  you  know  about  it?  "  AH  men  don't  die  like 
pnp.i,  and  all  women  are  not  such  bad  wives  a.i  Mrs. 
SMiderflf  —  yes,  I  eall  her  a  bad  wifi;,  —  alw.iya 
speaking  ill  of  her  husband,  who  is  no  ivorse  th;in 
oihcr  pt'ople'a." 

*'  Then  how  disagreeable  othor  people's  must  be," 
retorted  Polly^  naughtily. 

hlaae  ehook  her  heail  at  her  reprotinf^ly,  and  the 
subject  drop]ied  for  the  moment.  But  ii  was  to  tlia 
whim  of  Polly's  that  Mrs'.  Curtis  was  rt'ii'rrinf!  when 
she  told  her  titvorite  goseip  that  no  sooner  wa"  Jaek 
of!'  her  handri  than  tbcra  waa  Folly  to  tbink  of,  -  r^a 
if  the  anxiety  woultf  be  hers-  She  was  not  rvn  un- 
kind mother,  but  she  had  no  desire  to  keep  her 
■ebililren  at  home,  Jlnd  It  was  her  evident  w)lliri;;m?RS 
to  pi]  t  with  Polly,  who  had  never  given  her  a  day's 
pain  cince  she  wa-s  born,  that  had  mast  to  do  with 
Polly's  determination  to  go.  She  was  a  elcvL;r  little 
creature,  and  had  been  well  educated;  kisses, 
caresses,  indulgences  had  never  been  in  her  way, 
anil  she  ffclt  no  nfiod  of  them.  The  .itrnospberi!  of 
home  wiia  too  cold  for  the  development  of  aifection- 
atcni*ss.  Janii  had  wif:ely  onlained  that  slie  should 
be  traiined  to  be  servi^'^;a^Jlc,  but  she  had  not  Intend- 
ed that  her  pet  sister  should  workvlike  hcrailf  wldle 
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she  conld  iroric  fyc  ber;  and  ifae  vu  tbonnslity 
dismared  when  dM  heard  the  Utde  tiring  declare 
that  she  meant  to  use  the  weapons  of  independence 
tiiat  had  been  put  into  her  handi,  to  keep  herself, 
and  help  her  mother.  Jane  had  nerer  been  other- 
wise than  rather  plain,  and  when,  at  twenty,  Dr. 
Shore  proposed  to  her,  her  mother  and  eTerybody 
else  had  said  that  it  was  bo  clearly  her  duty  to  stay 
at  home,  and  assist  in  bringing  up  the  younger 
children,  that  she  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  harms 
a  life  of  her  own,  and  had  applied  herself  to  extend- 
ing and  strengthening  her  musical  connection,  which 
was  already  yielding  her  a  nice  litUe  income.  We 
may  sappose  that  her  affections  had  not  been  very 
deeply  engaged,  though  often  afterwards,  when 
tired  and  jaded  with  alone  day's  worh,  she  wed  to 
think  that,  if  the  fiites  hsRl  Men  propitioos,  she  coald 
have  been  very  happy  as  Dr.  Shore's  wife :  he  had 
married  then,  and  mere  was  no  ■place  of  repentance 
left  her,  and  she  kept  her  regreb  to  herself;  but  it 
was  one  of  her  chief  pleasurea  of  intonation  to 
throne  Folly  in  some  good  mMi's  Itrre,  and  bless 
them  with  children  to  whom  she  was  to  be  a  ftiry 
godmother  and  special  providence:  for  Polly  was 
very  sweet  and  prettjf,  a  round,  rosy,  soft,  dimpled 
little  creature,  whom  it  was  quite  a  temptation  to 
kind  people  to  fondle  and  be  tender  to- 

But  Polly,  too  srasiUe,  too  practical  mite  that 
she  was,  did  not  care  for  thdr  fondling,  and  made  a 
mock  at  their  tenderness.  She  priaed  herself  on 
her  strength  of  mind  and  her  capability,  and  was 
quite  in  earnest  to  prove  them.  As  for  being  pretty, 
and  having  eyes  like  golden  syrup  and  a  complexion 
of  milk  and  roses,  miat  did  it  matter?  She  had 
brains  too,  and  would  make  quite  as  good  a  govern- 
es9  as  ugly  girls ;  and  she  would  a  great  deal  rather 
be  Jane  with  money  of  her  own,  and  free  and  inde- 

{lendent,  than  be  drs^ed  to  death  with  children 
ike  her  mother,  or  have  shillings  doled  out  to  her 
one  by  one  for  housekeeping,  Tike  Mre.  Sanders. 
As  for  falling  in  lore,  people  didii't  all  fall  in  love, 
and  she  was  not  going  to  &1I  in  love  ?  Jane  mi^t 
trust  her  for  tiiat, —  she  was  not  an  idiot,  and  Hie 
should  take  good  care  to  nip  any  sentiment  of  that 
sort  in  the  bud. 

While  Polly  was  still  at  home,  her  mother  had 
shown  her  that  process  of  nipping  sentiment  in  the 
bud,  and  though  Polly  spoke  of  it  thns  airily  when 
she  wanted  to  reassure  Jane,  she  had  manifested 
some  temper  at  the  time  of  the  actual  occurrence. 
It  was  on  this  wise.  A  school-fellow  of  her  brother 
Tom,  who  bad  been  at  Heidelberg  University  for  a 
couple  of  years,  came  back  to  Norminster,  and  called 
on  Mrs.  Curtis.  Tom  had  left  home  then,  bnt  Wal- 
ter Scott  nevertheless  called  again,  and  after  the 
second  visit,  when  he  had  seen  Polly,  and  heard  her 
and  Jane  9m^,  he  sent  some  German  mnme  that  he 
had  copied  with  his  own  hand,  and  a  nice  little  note 
addressed  to  Polly.  Mn.  Curtis  pursed  np  her 
mouth  as  Polly's  expanded  in  a  pleased  and  rosy 
smile,  and  said:  "Inat  music  most  be  returned, 
i'oUy." 

Polly's  countenance  was  solemnized  in  a  moment, 
and  her  clear  brown  eyes  sparkled  as  she  asked, 
brif^fly,  "Why?- 

"  Because  I  say  sa  I  know  what  I  am  abont  and 
what  I  mean,  Polly." 

"  Wait  till  Jane  eomei  in ;  it  is  nothing  to  make 
a  fu?8  about." 

"  Do  what  I  Wd  you,  and  do  it  at  once.  Tie  up 
the  music  again,  and  write  a  civil  note  to  say  that 
yon  never  accept  presents." 


**Thtf  mttric  has  not  cost  lorn  rixpenoe,-— onlr 
bis  tronble,'*  said  TtXfy,  Mffl  rehiotant.  **  Jane  wiu 
be  vexed." 

Mrs.  Curtis  frowned  a  brief  repetition  of  her  eont- 
mand  (she  did  not  want  for  wiU,  and  usually  bad 
her  own  way),  and  then  P<rfly  obeyed,  —  present- 
ing "  her  compliments  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  bat  her  motiier  did  not  aUtnr  her  to  aooept 
presents." 

Jane  fulfilled  Polly's  prediction  of  being  vexed. 
She  said  sending  poor  Walter's  music  back  waa 
making  much  ado  about  nothing ;  musical  people 
always  gave  each  other  music,  and  she  would  have 
Uked  to  see  it  heieelf  if  it  was  new.  She  never  did 
see  it,  however;  fbr  Walter  took  his  rebnff  seriously 
and  called  no  more  on  Jta.  Cnrtis  and  her  dai^i- 
ters.  It  was  after  this  incident  that  Polly  mooted 
her  longing  for  liberty,  and,  though  nobody  suggest- 
ed any  connection  between  the  two  circumstances, 
they  were  connected.  If  young  men  bad  been  all 
roaring  lions  and  fiery  dragons,  Mie.  Curtis  conld 
not  have  more  obstinately  shut  her  doors  against 
them,  or  preached  severer  warnings  of  the  danger  of 
them  to  Polly  in  private.  Two  results  ensued. 
Folly  learnt  to  think  of  young  men  as  vuiity  and 
vexation,  and  of  home  as  dull  and  chee^ess ;  and 
then  the  idea  occurred  to  her  that,  if  other  girb 
worked,  why  should  not  she  ?  "  Why  should  not 
she  ? "  echoed  her  mother*  and  after  a  vei^  little 
discussfon  her  idea  matured  into  a  positive  wish  and 
denre  to  go  out  as  a  governess.  Jahe  rensted  until 
she  saw  that  resistance  was  frnttiess,  then  she  gave 
in ;  and  while  Polly  b^an  to  prepare  her  mmlest 
wardrobe  for  a  start  in  the  world,  Jane  in<^uired 
amongst  the  parents  tjf  her  pupils  for  a  smtable 
place  where  me  might  earn  ner  fint  experiencoB* 
mildly, 

*'  I  must  have  my  evenings  to  improve  myself,  and 
I  don't  want  to  be  treated  as  *  one  of  the  family,'  — 
I 'd  rather  not,"  Polly  announced,  full  of  her  coming 
independence,  and  contemptuous  of  idl  half  meaa- 
nres  oy  which  the  change  might  be  made  easy  to 
her.  Jane  bade  her  not  e:q>ect  to  have  every- 
thing just  as  she  liked  in  other  people's  houses ;  she 
must  prepare  to  conform  to  their  ways,  and  nob  ex- 
pect them  to  confoitn  one  tittle  to  hers. 

But  Polly  would  take  no  discouragement;  she 
was  quite  gay  and  valiant  in  her  fashion  of  looking 
the  world  in  the  face,  and  she  felt  glad,  absolutely 
glad,  as  if  some  great  good  fortune  had  befallen 
ber,  when  just  before  Christmas,  after  a  long  n^o-, 
tiation  on  paper  and  a  personal  interview,  she  waa 
engaged  as  goremess  to  the  three  children  of  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  StapyJton,  at  a  salary  of  twenty 
pounds  the  first  year,  rising  five  the  second  and 
third.  The  stipulation  for  evening  leisure  was 
^reed  to,  and  Jane  and  everybody  else  allowed 
that,  nnce  she  tcould  go  out,  it  was  as  nice  a  b^in- 
ning  as  she  could  have.  C^itain  Staj^lton  was  a 
military  officer  On  half-pay,  and  warden  of  the  royal 
forest  of  Lanswood :  his  wife  was  of  a  Norminster 
family,  and  if  Polly  stayed  wi^  them  three  yeais 
(not  less  than  three  years),  and  used  her  opportuni- 
ties as  she  ought,  she  would  then  be  equal  to  a  higher 
situation  and  a  handsome  salary,  —  so,  at  least, 
reasoned  Miss  Mill,  who,  having  been  a  governess 
and  about  in  the  world  neariy  half  a  century,  of 
course  knew  all  about  it ;  and  little  Polly,  listening 
to  her  delighted,  felt  her  responsibthty,  and  assumed 
grave  tin  of  being  about  a  hundred  years  old,  which 
tickled  the  foncy  of  some  foolish  people  so  excessive- 
ly thatthey  were  mne  than  ever  inclined  to  treat 
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her  with  atT^cLionate  disrespect.  Jane  SAid  to  Min 
Mill  that  sLe  waa  not  cut  out  ibr  .1  govcnieasi  and 
Mins  Mil]  replied  that  anybody  rould  see  that;  but 
Pylly  liad  a  lorty  sense  liiT  own  digtiiJ)-,  and  nat 
the  remotest  itUa  of  the  ttiiuptntion  sbc  waa  to  silly 
kind  Iblkti;  ami  Ibus  she  started  ou  her  career  witb 
clear-eypii,  happy-hearted  confidenet.',  brave  and 
eaJii  as  Una  with  tlie  lion,  all  the  aim  of  Lcr  life 
being  personal  indepemlencej  ai]d  ability  to  &avc! 
Jane  and  help  her  mother. 

II. 

Fully  Curlia  fas  hlt^cd  in,  a  dear  sc-liool  fritiiiJ, 
tbree  lUDntlis  h('r  elder  in  esptiricnc-e  of  tbe  world, 
witb  wlioni  slio  kept  up  a  brisk  corTe&pondeneu,  no- 
body Out  UiCiikselves  bi>ing  .tble  la  imagine  what 
they  fotiinl  to  say  in  their  long  and  frequent  letter?. 
To  Margumt  Livingstone,  wjtli  all  appropriate  seri- 
ousness, she  had  confided  every  step  in  her  progress 
towards  liberty;  Bml  iuj!nedi!j.it.'l,y  her  t:nf;agc inert 
with  Mra.  Stapyltou  was  eoncludt-d,  &he  wrote  olTto 
her  sol'^mn  sUteiuent  of  its  conditions,  winding  up 
with  the  Lspri^ssion  of  .1  hope  that  &he  niifjlit  he 
BtrenKthentid  to  do  her  duty  in  thi;  p1;itiori  oi'  lifd  to 
which  it  had  plea>!ied  I'roridence  to  call  her,  and  a 
liritf  nioriil  esway  tbtTcupaa:  — 

"  You  know,  ilear  5JMi;f;ie,  I  am  not  liltc  yon, —  a 
bird  of  tlio  air,  a  lily  of  thy  field,  rn  ateil  neither  to 
toil  nor  spin, —  1  nju  a  brown  workiJig-bee,  and, 
tbanlc  God !  1  don't  rare  ii:>r  pomps  and  vanities. 
Rleh  g:irhi  can  aO'ord  to  dream  of  lovi:  and  lovt'n*, 
but  I  have  pruned  the  wings  of  my  ikncy,  for  lUey 
Are  SB  far  from  mo  as  the  moiintaLns  in  the  moon. 
All  my  ambition  is  to  be  a  ^ood  govomesa,  and  if  I 
can  ever  work  myaelf  up  to  a  salary  of  a  hundred 
a  year,  1  shall  the  proudest  and  happie<it  of 
women.  IJon't  talk  to  ine  of  marrying  ;  it  is  not  in 
my  way  ;  my  mother  never  lete  a  day  pasa  without 
warning  me  of  it«  prrils  ami  disappoiTitun-'cils.  She 
prevented  Jane  niarryingf  and  she  would  ]irevcnt  cne, 
if  I  wished  it  ever  so ;  biit  1  shall  Iw  safe  from  temp- 
tation in  iijy  Bchoolrooiu  at  the  Warden  House.  If 
Lanswooil  in  only  eight  mil»;»  from  your  honip,  rould 
you  not  ride  over  and  see  me  eouie  day  when  the 
days  are  longer  V  I  ^ui  busy  getting  my  things 
ready,  and  I  {jo  the  first  week  in  February.  Ttiert; 
is  eoifietbing  itiepiriting  in  the  thought  (hat  hbtjc-e- 
fortlt  1  shdl  tie  my  own  mistress,  tsinnin^  the  brearl 
I  eat,  and  depemlinfr  on  no  one.  JJut  1  '11  uonft^  it 
to  you  (I  would  not  for  tlie  world  confess  it  to  June), 
that  now  and  then  suddenly,  wlien  I  tliink  of  it,  my 
heart  ^ives  a  spism  as  if  it  were  going  to  turn 
coward  ;  but  ray  head  is  not  afraid,  not  a  biL  AV'e 
must  make  the  most  of  our  time  in  writing  before  I 
go,  for  1  do  not  expect  to  have  very  mufli  leisure 
when  teaching  begins.  You  will  often  thick  c^f  my, 
dear  Maggie,  J  know  ;  but  don't  be  sorry  and  pitiful 
over  nie.  I  a  tough  littl«  3nl»iei(;t,  and  is  nut  thi: 
back  maeie  tor  the  burden  V  UesideS,  it  Ls  the  will  of 
God,"  &c.,  Sic,  Sic. 

At  this  point  of  Polly's  letter,  Maggie,  who  was  a 
big-boned  tall  cr^'atnre,  with  a  great  tender  heart, 
broke  down  and  began  to  try.  She  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  the  pretty  clever  little  darling  she  loved 
and  worshipped  so  having  to  nvu-Jc,  far  work  and 
Bfilf-dejwndencB  were  unint«llit^ih!Iv  iilea.^  lo  Jla^^ie's 
indolent  dreamy  temper.  could  not  under- 

stand her  dear  Polly  slaving  like  the  taacbers  ehc 
had  known  ;  it  Becmed  like  setting  a  lark  to  plough- 
Boisterously  in  on  her  teant  broke  Bob,  her  brother, 
the  man  of  the  houao,  and  heard  all  her  eomplaint, 
and  lai^hud  at  it ;  and  then,  to  comfort  her,  stiggeet- 


ed  that  Polly  should  bfl  invited  for  a  week  to  Black- 
thorn Grange  before  she  went  to  Lanswrod. 

"Would  you  like  her  to  come,  Bob'/"  Mag^e 
iflfpiirci],  with  eager  wistfulness,  ns  if  a  thought  had 
sprung  up  in  her  mind  full  grown, 

"  Yes,  if  she  is  pretty,"  said  Bob, coolly. 
"  She  is  as  pretty  as  prtitty  can  be.  liuE  perbAps 
niolbcr  won't;  she  could  not  endurt:  Laura's  friend," 
sighed  MiiTfgie,  and  desponded  again.  She  was, 
however,  tbii  yonngest  daughter  of  tiiree,  andt  beiug 
fre-sh  from  stho^il,  some  Indulgenc-e  was  due  to  her; 
and  whtin  her  grief  and  its  reason  why  were  e^plAined, 
Jlrs.  Livingstone  conaenti;d  to  Polly's  being  asked 
for  a  week,  not  for  longer,  until  ehe  saw  for  btrself 
what  sort  of  a  little  body  she  was.  ^I^iggie  wrote 
in  exuberant  joy  And  h^te,  putting  the  invitation 
into  the  most  cordial  glad  words,  anj  make  every- 
thing (with  Bob's  Fi6pi,-.tant;**j  so  fimootli  and  easy  on 
Ihe  way  to  the  firange  and  forward  to  the  Warden 
House  atterwards.  that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt 
or  iliscussion,  only  for  a  plain  Yes  or  No.  Jane 
obtained  that  it  should  be  Yes,  and  Polly  dispatched 
the  reply,  in  wliieli  her  smiles  and  dinii-dles  and 
deli^^ht  ivere  eoberly  rcBectjjd,  oa  huL-ame  a  young 
woman  about  to  lx';:;in  the  world  on  her  own  noirount. 
Bob  wna  permitted  to  read  thiij  kttiir  of  Polly's,  as 
a  reward  for  his  goodness,  but  by  the  time  it  came, 
it  is  sad  to  record  that  he  wiis  growing  rather  tin'd  of 
hi^r  priiist-s,  which  Maggio  sacg  in  the  ears  of  the 
hotiBubold  all  tUy. 

Plague  take  your  Polly  Curtis;  yoti  can  talk  of 
nothing  else,"  cried  Ijiura,  whose  Iriend  had  proved 
a  fidlure,  and  this  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day 
when  Polly  was  to  arrive  ^  and  Fanny,  the  other 
sister,  who  was  very  good-naturnd  as  a.  general 
thing,  went  ^o  far  as  to  add  that  she  should  pt3t  be 
sorry  when  Maggie's  "governtfss  friend  "  had  bt>en 
and  gone  ;  she  was  not  partial  to  goTemesses. 

And  about  lialf  past  torjr  in  the  soft  gray  January 
twilight  Polly  caniL-i  Mrs.  LivingHtone,  mindful  of 
all  courtesies,  all  hoflpit^tlities,  met  her  in  the  pon-b, 
and  bruu^^ht  her  tn  with  a  kis.<i,  and  Lauraand  Fannv 
were  very  polite,  rotwitlistanding  their  previous  bit 
of  tL^mjier;  and  ilaggie,  aller  turning  her  round 
efstJitieully,  Jind  looking  at  her  b^-  lirfligbt  and 
window-light,  deelareil  that  she  was  just  like  herself, 
and  ber  own  dear  darling  little  mit«  of  a  Polly,  and 
what  a  horrid  sharae  it  "nas  to  make  her  a  stupid  old 
croPJ»-patch  of  a  governess ! 

Maggie interposed  ber  mutlier,  with  a  world 
of  n-bukt:  in  ber  voice- 

"  Polly  does  not  ears  what  I  Say,  — does  she  V  " 
murmured  Maggie,  turning  her  round  afl'ectionately, 
and  peeping  unilor  hi-r  bonnet,  —  g;ir]B  wore  cot*nge- 
bonnets  in  those  day^,  which  were  like  eaves  over 
their  modest  faces. 

"  I  like  it,"  said  Polly,  and  glanced  round  at  the 
a^v^euibly  with  ineiTablc  patronage  and  self-posses- 
sion. She  lelt  inexpnisaibly  important;  was  she 
not  here  on  an  independent  visit,  previous  to  en- 
tering on  an  independent  ckreer  of  praiseworthy 
labor? 

"  O  you  wee  bit  EWj^emn  goosey,  come  tip  stairs  !" 
cried  Maggie,  and  bore  her  olT,  dignity  and  all,  to 
the  room  (hey  were  la  share  ;  and  the  mother  and 
sisters,  left  In-bitid,  laughed  gently,  and  said  there 
was  something  very  odd  about  the  little  ereatiire, 
but  ehe  seemed  nice,  —  not  mudi  like  a  govemeaa, 
however- 

Polly's  box  had  been  carried  up  stairs  before  her, 
and  Mitggie  watched  tho  opening  of  it  with  much 
Interest  and  curiofiity. 
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"  I  want  you  to  look  your  Tery  bonniest,"  said 
the.  "My  mother  takes  the  queerest  fancies  for 
and  agsinst  people,  and  I  want  Iter  to  take -a  fancy 
to  you.  Sliu  could  not  bear  Laura's  finend,  Maria 
Spinks,  and  ahe  vou't  have  her  here  i^in.  She 
took.to  you  at  first  nght  from  the  war  she  kiased 
you, —  I  know  ahe  did,  snd  I 'm  bo  glad."  - 

"  I  am  pleased  too,  —  I  like  to  be  likedf"  said 
Folly.  "  bhe  is  a  very  grand  old  lady,  Ma^e,  you 
never  told  me." 

"  Bob  is  like  her, —  the  only  one  of  us  that  is,  — 
he  hasn't  come  home  yet;  he  is  out  with  the  hounds 
to-day,  —  the  meet  was  at  Etlerston  Gap  this  mom- 
ine,  and  —  here  is  vour  old  pink  frock ;  put  it  on, 
PuJy  I  you  can't  help  looking  bonnie  in  your  pink." 

"Must  I?  It  was  my  last  summer's  best.  It  is 
too  smart  a  color  for  me,  now  that  I  am  a  governess, 
bat  Jane  said  I  might  wear  it  out  of  evenings  in  the 
schoolroom.  I  have  a  new  brown  French  merino 
for  Sundays,  and  this  old  violet  I  travelled  in  for 
every  day ;  and  Jane  gave  me  a  new  white  mudin 
— not  that  there  is  any  chance  of  my  wanting  such 
a  thing,  but  she  would  insist  on  mv  having  it  —  and 
white  satin  ribbon.  I  can  wear  all  white,  you  know. 
Do  you  think  it  is  prettily  made,  Maggie  ?  " 

"  O  you  sweet  little  witch,  it 's  beautiful,  and 
yon  '11  be  a  fairy  in  it  I  You  sh^l  wear  it  to-night, 
and  everybody  shall  fall  in  love  with  you  !  "  cried 
Maggie.  Uut  Polly  with  intense  decision  folded  it 
up,  and  said  that,  indeed,  she  was  not  going  to 
nuke  a  show  of  herself,  not  even  to  please  her  stupid 
old  jewel  of  a  Maggie. 

Von  never  had  any  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
you  precious  old  dear,"  stud  she.  "  Picture  me  m 
white  muslin  and  all  the  rest  of  you  in  thick  dresses, 

—  tbu  is  only  for  a  party  or  a  concert  you  know. 
I  had  better  put  on  my  new  brown  merino." 

"I  won't  have  you  in  brown, — brown  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  my  wee  little  rosy  dusy,"  cried  Mag- 
gie, and  grown  suddenly  impatient  of  Polly's  grave 
airs,  she  seized  her,  shook  her,  kissed  her,  never 
deranging  her  dignity,  however,  a  hair's-breadth. 
Polly  tolerated  her  caressing  patiently  and  sweetly, 
it  was  jSi^K'c's  way  ;  and,  when  there  was  nobody 
to  see,  ahe^id  not  object  to  her  petting  and  spoiling, 

—  it  pleased  Maggie,  and  did  not  hurt  her,  —  so  she 
said  with  her  admirable  coolness,  which  Maggie  was 
much  too  humble  and  adoring  ever  to  resent. 

Finally,  Polly  arrayed  in  the  |nak  dms  with 
tocker  and  cum  of  fine  lace,  and  her  glossy  brown 
hwr  tied  round  with  a  {nnk  ribbon,  —  as  dainty  a 
little  lady  as  had  ever  stepped  down  the  stairs  of 
Blacklbom  Grange  in  all  the  three  hundred  years 
since  it  had  been  built  It  was  a  farm-house  which 
the  Livingstones  had  tenanted  for  three  generations, 
but  the  old  beauty  of  it,  with  its  walled  garden  and 
mowy  orchard,  was  still  cherished,  and  the  Living- 
stonus,  by  virtue  of  descent,  connection,  and  a  small 
entailed  estate  in  the  family,  ranked  with  the  minor' 
gentry  and  the  clcrg}*  of  their  neighborhood.  Folly, 
as  she  tripped  along  the  hall,  said  she  liked  the 
house,  and  if  she  was  Ah^e,  she  should  feel  quite 
roniantie,  and  proud  (tf  liviii^  in  such  a  fine  ancient 
place. 

The  parior  door  was  ajar,  and  Mrs.  Livingstone 
overheard  the  cbeerihl  young  voice  expressing  a 
sentiment  that  pleased  h^.  bhe  held  out  a  hand  to 
welcome  Polly  agaio,and  sud,  "  So  I  thougfatwheo 
I  arrived  here  after  my  marrii^'' 

"  The  window  on  the  stain  was  a  picture  as  we 
went  up,  with  the  moon  rini^  and  the  red  ban  of 
sunset  behind  the  great  bare  trees  in  the  garden ; 


what  time  of  the  year  did  you  come  ?  "  siud  Polly, 
whose  sympathy  was  very  quick. 

It  was  a  September  evening  and  the  sky  all 
aglow  widi  scariet  and  fire.  I  remember  resting  in 
that  window-seat,  my  first  rest  in  my  new  home ; 
there  was  a  fir-tree  stan^ng  then  that  is  gone  now ; 
but  you  are  cold,  child ;  sit  here  -on  this  low  stool 
and  got  warmed.  Mi^ie,  you  sbonld  not  have  kept 
her  up  stairs  so  long  to  starve  her." 

"  I  never  felt  the  cold  until  I  saw  the  fire,"  said 
Folly,  pleasantly,  and  deposited  herself  in  the  cor- 
ner between  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  the  fender,  on  the 
low  stool,  as  she  was  bidden,  and  then  looked  calmly 
about  at  the  room  and  its  occupants. 

It  was  a  large  room,  low,  and  with  the  beams  of 
the  ceiling  visible ;  the  wide  window  was  crimson 
curtained,  and  all  ^e  furniture  was  old  and  substan- 
tial, but  there  was  neither  decoration  nor  taste  any- 
where. The  three  sisters  had  not  an  oance  of  taste 
amongst  them,  and  when  lilacs,  gillifiowen,  and 
roaes  were  over  in  the  garden,  the  big  china  html  on 
the  oentre-taUe  stood  empty,  or  served  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  waiis  and  strays  escaped  from  careless 
hands  and  jpocketa.  The  sisters  were  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  their  unadorned  surroundings ;  large,  hon- 
est, healthy  young  women,  with  a  good  and  well- 
grounded  opinion  of  themselves,  and  Maggie  with 
just  glimmering  enough  of  sentiment  besides  to  feel 
the  charm  of  a  friend  like  Folly,  who  was  instinct 
with  life  and  spirit,  and  a  perfect  contrast  to  herself. 
The  inclination  to  protect  and  caress  her  little  guest 
had  evidently  taken  hold  of  Mrs.  Livingstone,  as  it 
did  of  80  many  other  warm-hearted  people;  for 
twice  or  thrice,  as  Polly  sat  toasting  in  her  comer, 
the  house-mother  took  up  one  of  small  bands 
and  cba&d  it  gently  between  her  own,  and  Polly 
looked  at  her  as  she  never  had  occasion  to  look  at 
her  own  poor  shrewish  mother  at  home.  Polly  loved 
her  mother,  but  mothers  lose  a  great  deal  who  keep 
their  children  at  a  distance :  so  thought  Folly  thus 
introduced  into  the  bosom-  of  a  fiunily,  all  the  mem* 
bers  of  which  were  fond  of  each  other,  and  not  afiaid 
to  show  it. 

They  were  talking  rather  noisily  and  several  of 
them  together,  when  there  was  a  bustle  in  the  hall,  a 
loud  voice,  a  loud  step,  and  then  the  opening  of  the 
door,  at  which  appeared  a  tall  young  man  in  a 
scarlet  coat  and  velvet  cap,  who  adted:  **Well, 
hasnt  she  come?"  not  seeing  the  little  figure  in 
the  comer  half  bidden  by  his  mother. 

"Yes!"  cried  Maggie,  "die  is  here;  stand  up, 
Polly,  and  say  how  (F  ye  do  to  Bob!" 

Polly  rose  with  extreme  circumspection,  and  exe- 
cuted the  frigid  manoeuvre  that  she  had  been  labo- 
riously instracted  to  perform  when  a  genUeman  was 
introduced,  only  she  olushed  with  it,  which  was  not 
in  the  danclng^hool  order.  Bob  brought  his  spurred 
heels  togetlier  with  a  click,  and  imitated  the  bow 

Preposterously,  —  the  blush  was  beyond  him ;  but 
'olly'a  eyes  were  downcast,  and  she  was  spared  the 
anguish  of  seeing  her  grave  airs  made  fiin  of  by  this 
disrespectful  person,  whose  mother  admonished  him 
to  go  away  and  make  haste  for  dinner,  it  was  late. 
Bob  ob^ed,  wiUi  a  comical  grimace  at  Maggie, 
which  ^e  replied  to  with  a  half-laugh,  —  mde,  very 
rude;  but  there  was  something  about  that  queer 
tittle  Polly,  turned  precisian,  that  provdked  and 
her  utter  anconsciousness  of  the  effect  she  produced 
increased  the  faumor  of  the  joke. 

When  Bob  came  back  to  the  parlor  the  servant 
was  just  annofmeug  dinner,  and  the  young  man 
stepped  luriskly  across  the  room  to  Fblly,  and,  bend- 
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ing  unnecessarily  low,  offered  her  his  arm  with  an 
exa^erated  affectation  of  courtesy  that  wakened 
Maggie's  alarm  and  made  her  long  to  box  his  ears. 
But  Folly  took  it  with  beautiful  serenity,  and  kept 
step  with  lum  composedly  until  he  placed  her  by 
himself  at  table  in  the  full  light  of  the  lamp, — the 
loveliest  little  thing  that  had  ever  sat  there  nnoe  he 
was  master,  as  he  thought,  glancing  down  at  her 
with  more  serious  approvai.  And  it  was  capital  to 
bear  her  taUc.  How  he  had  expected  to  hear  her 
talk,  goodness  knows ;  but  when  she  used  the  right 
words  about  a  fox-hunt,  and  asked  if  they  had  had 
a  good  run  t«-day,  and  if  he  was  in  at  the  death, 
and  who  won  the  brush,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  he  was  most  amazed  or  enchanted  by  her 
wonderful  cleTerness,  —  all  the  more  woaderfiil  in  a 
creature  bo  bewilderingly  pretty  and  sweet. 

She  was  new  too,  quite  new.  Bob  bad  never 
seen  anybody  in  the  least  like  her.  Girls  usually 
pretended  to  be  shy  of  him,  partly  from  liking  and 
a  desire  to  attract,  and  partly  from  the  reputation 
he  had  of  bung  irild.  PoAjr  knew  nothing  about 
wUdness.  His  mother  and  sisters  adored  him,  the 
maid<servant  smiled  when  he  spoke,  the  dogB  lay  at 
his  feet  and  were  happy.  He  was  no  beauty,  but 
he  was  a  fine  manly  youns  fellow,  and  very  popular 
in  hia  neighborhood.  To  Polly  he  seemed  a  rather 
mature  person,  —  he  was  not  far  from  thirty,  —  and, 
after  the  first  blush,  the  sense  of  her  highly  respon- 
sible position  came  to  her  aid,  and  re-establjshed  her 
in  perfect  calm.  It  was  delicious  to  Bob  to  be 
looked  innocently  in  the  face  by  those  soft  brown 
eyes,  and  talked  to  without  an^  sham  airs  and 
graces.  A  strain  of  jocular  eompliueot  was  all  that 
was  usually  reqiured  of  him  when  he  had  a  pretty 
girl  at  bis  elbow;  but  Folly  was  as  good  as  a  lesson 
in  manners;  she  did  not  expect  compliments,  and 
he  had  the  wit  to  see  she  would  not  like  them.  So 
he  adopted  her  tone  of  conversation  with  serious* 
ness,  only  relapsing  into  his  ori^nal  frame  of  mind 
twice  or  thrice  for  a  moment,  when  her  assumpliott 
of  sageoess  and  duty  became  too  much  fx  his  sense 
of  the  ridiculous. 

The  formality  and  propriety  of  the  party  held  out 
throucb  dinner,  but  tbe  instant  Maggie  got  Folly 
into  the  parlor,  she  seized  her  by  the  waist  and 
whirltHl  her  round  in  a  walt2.  "  Don't,  Jlagj^ie," 
said  Folly,  but  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  all  the 
same ;  and  more,  when  Fanay  good-naturedly  opened 
the  piano,  and  offered  to  play  for  them,  tbe  music 
brought  Bob,  who  composed  himself  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  looked  on,  until  Ms^ie  popped  her  partner 
down  breathless  on  the  sotit  and  herself  by  her. 

"  That  will  do ;  what  a  dust  you  have  made ! "  said 
he,  and  Folly  started  and  felt  abashed  at  her  inap- 
propriate behavior.  Yet  a  few  minutes  alter  Bob 
was  making  a  dust  himself,  and  leaminv  the  new 
step  of  Folly,  which  he  knew  perfectly ;  il'  his  sisters 
had  not  worshipped  him  with  fear,  tliey  would  have 
told  her  that  he  was  only  doing  it  to  tease  her  and 
amuKe  himself.  lie  managed  to  be  moat  skilfully 
stupid ;  a  dozen  times,  at  least,  did  Polly  "  put  his 
feet  in  the  way  c^it,"  as  she  said,  and  a  dozen  times 
did  he  fiiil  to  do  it  correctly.   He  suggested  that 

Eerhaps,  if  he  did  it  with  her,  he  might  succeed  in 
eeping  time;  but  Folly  said  *'No,  let  hun  try  it 
with  Ik£iggie,  she  was  a  better  height  for  hun."  He, 
however,  did  it  worst  of  all  with  Maggie,  and  Folly 
(or  the  honor  of  her  teaching  was  prevailed  oa  to 
take  him  in  hand  hersel£ 

"  But  I  don't  expect  yon  will  be  able  to  do  it," 
uid  ihei  de^iairiDgiy. 


Fanny  at  tbe  piano  glanced  over  her  shoulder 
laughing,  and  even  Mrs.  Livingstone  watched  witk 
an  amused  smile  while  Bob  redeemed  his  character. 
He  knew  how  to  hold  his  partner  at  all  events, 
Folly  thought  at  the  start,  and  it  was  astonishing  how 
fast  be  improved  with  ber  to  keep  him  in  step.  la 
fitct,  he  canght  it  up  directly,  tluHigh,  when  Folly 
wished  him  to  by  it  agua  with  i&gpe^  his  awk- 
wardness was,  if  possible,  more  conspicuous  thaa 
before. 

"  This  is  very  discouraging ;  of  course  I  don't 
mean  that  you  can  help  it^  said  Folly,  in  the  most 
admirable  tone  of  a  patient  teacher  dealing  with  a 
duU  but  willing  pupit  ' 

The  inconvement  Maggie  burst  out  in  a  long-sup- 
pressed merry  peal  of  laughter :  "  O  you  dear  ht- 
tle  comical  darUng,  Bob  is  only  making  fun ;  be  can 
dance  as  well  as  any  of  us  !  "  cried  she. 

Folly  gazed  up  for  half  a  minute  with  blank  dis- 
may at  Bob,  tbw  joined  in  the  laugh  against  her- 
self and  8Ud :  "  It  you  are  that  sort  of  person,  I 
shall  take  care  how  I  give  you  a  dancing^esaon 
again!" 


AN  EMPIRE  WITHOUT  A  DOCTOR. 

"  Who  was  the  firat  doctor  ?  Wbat  physic  did 
be  give?  and  how  did  his  patients  like  it?" 
"  Galen  was  the  man,"  answers  the  family  31.  D.,  in 
a  tone  of  reverential  admiration  for  the  accredited 
author  of  the  healing  art.  "  Galen  was  the  father 
of  medicine,"  be  goes  on  to  say,  "  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for — "  *' Tbe  fkther  of  medicine," 
interrupts  faterfamilias,  "he  was  not  even  its 
elder  brother.  What  did  people  do  until  Galea's 
time  ?  And  was  not  Hippocraies  settin?  bones  five 
hundred  years  before  him  ?  "  U.  D.  looks  puzzled, 
for  Faterfitmilias  is  right ;  and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
Pythagoras  bad  been  dosing  his  confiding  friends 
with  all  sorts  of  queer  compounds  a  century  or  so 
earlier.  If  he  did  not  admmister  the  first  black- 
draught,  nobody  can  say  who  did  ;  so  let  him  have 
all  the  honor  of  the  nasty  mixture.  The  Egyptians, 
indeed,  were  early  afoot  as  mediclne-tiien,  and  were 
concocting  potions  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
Samian  philosopher  tried  his  band  at  (]i  nt;;3.  But 
the  land  of  mystery  seems  to  have  taken  iu  physic 
without  troalning  itself  to  remember  who  first  pre- 
scribed the  dose.  Sledicine  has  fared  like  beer. 
No  one  knows  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
these  compounds.  If  the  story  be  true  thai  Isis  de- 
visfid  malt  liquor  for  her  own  peculiar  dek-ctation, 
it  may  chance  to  be  that  Osiris,  her  husbLind,  felt  It 
his  duty  to  discover  a  remedy  for  too  liberal  in- 
duli^ence,  and  tbe  result  may  have  been  olTured  to 
the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  digestive  pill,  lie  this 
as  it  may,  doctoring  is  first  beard  of  in  Egypt-  The 
priests  took  it  in  charge,  as  they  did  uiobt  other 
things  worth  having,  and  turned  it  to  good  account. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  poisoning  enemies  divided 
their  attention  with  curing  friends.  But  whatever 
success  may  have  follow^  ^eir  truatmuut  of  the 
living,  they  certainly  knew  how  to  preserve  the 
dead.  Thmr  skill  in  embalming  shows  them  to 
have  possessed  a  -knowledge  of  drugs,  and  a  readi- 
ness of  hand,  that  more  enlightened  pnictitioners 
have  since  tried  in  vain  to  emulate.  Whether, 
therefore,  for  good  or  for  evil,  medicine  claims  an 
unkuown  Egyptian  priest  as  its  first  author;  and 
who  shall  say  that  senna  and  ca8toi>oil  may  not 
cUvide  the  honor  of  the  earliest  dose  of  physic  r 

What  effect  the  cooqueats  of  Mohammed  may 
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baTe  exercised  upon  the  study  of  medime  in  East- 
ern lands,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  from  the  abeence  of 
all  record  as  to  the  earlier  modes  of  practice.  A 
learned  Arab,  named  Avicenna,  wrote  a  digest  of 
medicine,  bat  tliis  was  long  atler  the  H^ira,  and 
aAer  men's  minds  Iiad  ieamt  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  narrow  line  of  thought  encouraged  by 
the  Koran.  The  probability  is  that  the  spread  of 
lalamism  was  nnfiivorable  to  the  culture  of  medical 
science,  and  that  the  specifics  oi  former  days  fell 
under  the  snspieion  of  heresy.  To  be  con»B(ent 
witib  hifl  belief,  a  Moafom  onght  to  esteem  it  sin- 
ihl  to  rewst  tho  inroads  of  disease.  It  would  be 
flying  ID  the  face  of  Heaven,  wishing  to  be  wiser 
than  the  Creator.  The  use  of  any  medicines,  there- 
fore, would  be  questionable ;  and,  most  of  all,  those 
which  bad  been  banded  down  from  infidel  fore- 
&ther9.  The  result  of  this  would,  ncceasariiy,  be 
the  decay  of  the  heaUng  art.  From  a  science,  it 
would  lapse  into  a  superstition.  Traditions  of  bet- 
ter days  mighV  no  doabt,  linger  under  Arab  tent§, 
for  tha  East  u  tenairious  of  first  impressions,  but  in- 
tolerance would  prerent  their  spread. 

The  Moors  have  always  prided  themselves  upon 
being  the  stvictest  and  most  <Mrthodox  of  bdievera. 
This  means  that  they  steadily  set  l^r  faces  acainst 
anything  which  is  likely  to  improre  their  con£Uon. 
So  great  is  thdr  nreaent  dresa  <tf  European  innova- 
tions, that  no  christian  can  enter  their  mosques 
nnder  pain  of  death.  Recent  cases  are  known  in 
which  adventurous  spirits  had  to  pay  for  their  cari- 
osity by  a  race  ronnd  the  town  with  a  yelling  mob 
at  their  heels.  So  far,  therefore,  from  attempting 
to  keep  pace  with  the  ciritization  of  the  Weot,  the 
Moors  seem  to  think  that  they  will  best  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  their  faith  by  ignoring  the  existence 
of  Bcimce  alb^ether.  Arithmetic,  gecHnetry,  and 
astronomy,  which  once  fbnnd  a  favored  home  .in 
Barbary,  onl^  surrive  as  names.  Astrology  appear? 
in  a  garb  which  would  make  it  bard  to  deceive  any 
one,  not  thoroughly  resolred  to  be  cheated ;  white 
the  builder's  art,  which  haa  left  so  many  matchless 
memorials  in  Sootfaem  Spain,  seems  to  nave  pasned 
out  of  the  land,  and  the  choicest  specimens  of  Gothic 
skill  are  allowed  to  moulder  away  for  want  of  a  few 
touches  from  a  master-hand.  Medicine  forms  no 
exception  to  the  unhappy  rule,  and  bears  moumfal 
testimony  to  ^e  rigidity  of  a  system  which  makes 
all  considerations  <n  progresa  or  safe^  yield  in  blind 
snbmtssion  to  a  worn-out  creed. 

As  tho  empire  of  Morocco  cannot  boast  of  a  single 
school  of  medicine,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there 
are  no  licensed  practitioners.  Diplomas,  hospitals, 
find  dispensaries,  not  being  specified  in  Uic  Koran, 
must  of  necessity  be  emanations  fiom  the  power*-of 
darkness,  and  are  emisequenUy  to  be  aUuxnd  of  all 
believers.  The  want  tu  a  medical  education  does 
not  appear  to  be  felt ;  and  all  that  is  needfiil  to  so* 
cure  a  practice  is  a  confiding  spirit  on  the  part  of 
patients.  Any  one  who  {deases  may  set  up  as  a 
doctor,  and  as  his  8took-in.trade  consists  of  a  few 
simple  herbs  for  ponltioes,  together  with  hot  iron 
and  boiling  oil  for  wounds,  he  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  efforts  for  the  public  health  are 
conducted  at  a  very  small  pecnniaiy  coat  Surgical 
instromenta  are  mknown,  and  the  nearest  ^prow^ 
to  an  opermtioo  is  perfiwmed  by  hacking  off  an 
offending  member,  aod  dipping  die  wmmd  in  boilii^ 
oiL 

It  ia  a  good  tUBg,|MriMpi,  Aat  Moon  have  an 
otgeeticm  to  aapiitatKm.  Am  a  mle,  they  prefer 
deaUi  to  the  km  gf  om  «f  ttmr  Umbi.  Tkt^  ex- 


pect that  the  sum-total  of  their  members  will  be 
demanded  of  them  at  the  judgment-day ;  and  if  they 
have  been  unlucky  enough  to  lose  a  finger  or  toe, 
they  must  then  produce  a  new  one,  or  suir«r  direful 
peiialties.  The  clumsiest  amputations  arc  eeldom 
followed  by  fatal  effects,  for  the  temperato  habita  of 
the  people  make  them  capable  of  enduring  almost 
an^  amount  of  cutting  and  backing  without  a  sign 
of  lufiammation. 

But  how  are  patients  obtained  in  a  country  where 
brasfr-plates  and  red  lamp  are  unknown?  Most 
likely  the  budding  doctor  is  already  following  some 
other  ta^e,  and  he  improves  his  opportunities  by 
adectionate  inquiries  about  the  health  of  a  dyspeptic 
customer.  The  arrival  of  a  corpulent,  town-bred 
Moor,  who  has  been  over-eatiii|;  himself,  gives  an 
admirable  chance  for  trying  bis  skill.    I<ong  and 

Eatient  is  the  cross-legged  consultation.  At  last  the 
aad  is  pronounced  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disorder, 
and  a  cord  tied  tightly  round  the  temples.  This  is 
a  grand  specific,  freely  resorted  to  by  a  people  who 
have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  reaching  the  head 
tluough  the  stomach. 

The  patient  doubles  himself  up  in  a  comer  for  a 
nap,  and,  on  waking,  finding  his  headache  much  the 
same.  The  doctor  looks  wise,  examines  the  cord, 
and  thinks  that  his  victim  waots  bleeding.  This  is 
usually  done  in  the  arm  or  leg ;  but  a  person  who  u 
very  well  up  in  the  Koran,  and  has  read  a  chapter 
or  two  that  morning,  may  venture  upon  other  parts, 
in  which  case  the  head  is  usually  selected.  The 
Moors  are  nearly  aaibnd  of  bleeding  aa  their  neigh- 
bors the  Spaniards.  From  the  liberal  way  in  which- 
nature  is  "assisted"  in  Spain,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  patients  receive  such  effect- 
ual help  as  rapidly  to  place  them  out  of  reach  of 
earthly  sufiering.  A  Moorish  practitioner  will  not 
be  disposed  to  carry  mattm  to  this  length,  so  he  may 
probably  vary  bloodletting  with  some  milder  form  of 
treatment  This  will  take  the  shape  of  a  poultice  or 
plaster;  and  so  highly  is  this  application  esteemed, 
that  it  is  common  enou^  to  see  a  burly  fellow,  who 
is  under  the  influence  of  an  attack  of  bile,  walking 
about  with  a  pluter  on  each  side  ijf  his  face ;  purga- 
tive medicines  are  never  used.  Supposing  the  eom- 
plaint  to  be  obstinate,  talismans  and  charms  are 
next  resorted  to.  A  little  abstinence  would  probap 
bly  effect  for  the  patient  all  that  his^loctor's  treat- 
ment is  supposed  to  achieve;  but  iris  curious  to 
observe  that  although  the  Moors  are,  exceedingly 
calm  when  suffering  from  any  serious  disorder  wbicn 
calls  out  their  endurance,  they  are  restless  under  a 
trivial  ailment,  and  grumble  londly  if  they  do  not 
oUiun  instantaneous  relief-  The  dosing,  tiien,  goes 
fm  somewhat  as  follows :  A  verse  or  so  of  the  Koran 
is  written  on  an  egg,  that  is  then  carefidly  washed 
in  water,  oC  which  Stt  patient  drinks  a  Uttle,  rubbbg 
tiie  part  affected  with  the  rest 

litis  is  a  sovereign  remedy  fx  ophtimlnua.  In  a 
case  of  very  acute  suffering,  a  passage  of  the  Koran 
is  inscribed  on  parchment,  which  is  reduced  to  pulp, 
and  administered  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  This  is  a 
very  extreme  remedy,  something  Uke  eight  or  ten 
grains  of  calomel  amcmg  ounelvea.  Supposing  that 
It  fiul  of  good  effect,  it  is  plainly  the  man's  destiny 
that  be  most  die.  The  doctor's  art  can  do  no  more 
for  him,  and  he  is  dismissed  as  incurable.  Should 
he,  however,  be  nnieasonablc  enough  to  denre  to 
pr^oi^  his  life,  be  may  secure  the  good  offices  of  a 
SutoB,  or  aunt,  by  no  greater  outlay  than  the  pui> 
chase  of  a  cock,  which  is  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  de- 
parted «oitky*s  tomb.  The  country  is  pretty  thickly 
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strown  witb  little  whitewashed  structures,  consist- 
ing of  four  low  walls,  eometimes  surmounted  hy  a 
tiny  dome,  but  of^ner  open  to  tbe  skr.  These  are 
the  resting-places  of  men  famous  for  the  sanctity  of 
their  lives,  and  who  have  attained  to  the  honor  of 
canonization.  The  Santons  must  be  a  placable 
race,  when  their  favor  can  be  secured  by  a  few 
coppers  expended  in  a  fowL  If  the  patient  be  very 
much  in  earnest  about  tbe  Santon's  intercession,  be 
will  pitch  l)dB  tent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tomb, 
and  make  a  heavy  investment  in  poultry.  Some- 
times a  number  of  people  club  together,  and  turn 
the  thing  into  a  sort  of  medical  picnic ;  remaining 
at  the  encampment  for  periods  varying  from  a  week 
to  a  month.  As  tombs  are  often  to  be  found  on  tiie 
nde  of  breezy  failb,  the  amount  of  inconvenience 
encountered  by  a  camping  part^  need  not  be  ex- 
cessive. With  plenty  of  fresh  air,  glorious  scenery, 
game  to  be  had  for  the  shooting,  and  an  entire  re- 
moval from  business,,  a  man  may  contrive  to  make 
himself  pretty  comfortable.  It  ia  likely  that  pil- 
ffrims  to  tbe  shrine  of  the  saint  derive  aa  much  bene- 
fit from  the  bounty  of  nature  as  from  the  holy  man's 
interceauon. 

There  are,  of  mmrse,  divers  complaints  which  will 
not  wut  to  be  cured  by  time  and  mch  medical  prac- 
tice as  ia  known  to  the  Moors.  Lung  diseases  are 
not  common,  but  their  absence  is  atoned  for  by 
Jbvera  of  various  types.  Then,  too,  a  man's  leg 
may  be  crushed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Some 
kind  fnend  bandages  it  up  in  bis  turban,  and  carries 
the  poor  fellow  home  to  an  inevitable  death  by  gan- 
grene. Or,  again,  a  person  drops  down  in  a  fit.  A 
crowd  collects.  Not  the  ofBoious  circle  of  curic^ity 
attracted  by  a  street  accident  in  London,  but  crave 
and  solemn  men,  who  stroke  their  beards  and  dis- 
course of  destiny.  No  effort  ia  made  to  raise  the 
sufferer,  —  not  because  the  bystanders  mean  to  be 
cruel,  bat  because  an  icy  formof  fkith  has  fhizen  up 
the  antroaehes  to  Uieir  hearts.  Sympathy  would 
be  indecent  Tbe  utmost  that  decorum  will  allow 
is  to  pull  the  gelab  (or  cloak)  over  the  blackeninz 
face,  and  to  adjust  the  slippers  which  have  fallen  off. 
For  tbe  rest,  Allah  ia  great,  and  Mohammed  ia  his 
prophet. 

The  temperate  habits  of  country-bred  Moors  carry 
them  through  disorders  which  would  be  fatal  to 
blood  inftamad  by  stimulants.  The  rapidity  with 
which  their  mah  heals  after  serious  wounds  would 
create  astonishment  in  the  wards  of  the  best-ar- 
ranged European  hospital.  So  long  as  a  vital  part 
is  not  touched,  recovery  is  nearly  certain.  Insan- 
ity, which  is  feufuUy  prevalent,  knom  no  treatment 
or  restraint  Viewed  as  8  mark  Heaven^  favor, 
in  withdrawing  the  mind  from  all  capadty  for 
worldly  business,  that  it  may  contemplate  things 
above,  madness  is  allowed  to  have  its  way ;  and  the 
most  dangerous  lunatics  go  at  large,  often  inflicting 
deadly  injurv  upon  themselves  and  on  incautious 
passers-by.  Many  of  these  poor  raving  creatures  at- 
tain to  a  kind  of  canonization  after  death,  and,  as  a 
reward  for  the  wildneas  of  their  excesses,  are  ele- 
vated into  tbe  rank  of  Santons,  and  have  their 
tombs  besif^d  by  a  crowd  of  suppUaffts  for  the 
cure  of  bodily  infirmities.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
mere  process  of  dying  transforms  them  into  public 
benefactors ;  for  during  the  period  of  their  earthly 
lives  thby  never  cease  to  be  a  dangerous  ai^  intoler- 
aUe  nuisance. 

But  there  is  one  branch  o(  Moorish  medical  prac- 
tice that  is  well  worth  consideration,  and  which  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  trial  amongst  ns.   The  bite  of  a 


mad  dog,  which  in  European  countries  becomes  a 
sore  puzzle  to  the  faculty,  meets  with  a  treatment  in 
Morocco  as  effectual  as  it  is  summary.  Anything 
which  may  help  to  lessen  the  chances  of  hydropho- 
bia is  a  public  oenefaction ;  and  in  a  country  where 
canine  madness  prevails  to  an  almost  incredible  ex- 
tent, it  is  fortunate  that  native  ingenuity  has  hit 
upon  a  remedy  which  admits  of  instant  application. 
A  Moor  ia  pretty  sure  to  have  some  gunpowder  in 
his  pouch,  BO  he  takes  out  a  handfiu,  and  ha^ng 
deepened  and  enlarged  the  wound  with  bis  knife, 
witn  as  much  coolness  and  indifference  as  if  he  were 
the  most  practised  hospital  surgeon,  rubs  the  powder 
into  the  sore.  Having  made  a  little  pyramid  on  the 
flesh,  he  allows  it  to  dry  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
sun.  A  match  ia  then  applied,  and  the  operation 
terminates  with  a  fizz,  which  baa  the  double  effect 
of  cleansing  the  wound  and  stanching  the  blood. 
As  a  rule,  no  evil  conaequences  follow  upon  this 
rough-and-ready  sort  of  treatment,  beyond  an  ugly 
scar,  testifying  to  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the 
operator.  When  hot  iron  is  at  hand,  it  is  applied 
as  a  surer  remedy  than  even  the  Uasting  process. 
Criminal  practice  makes  the  Moors  familiar  with  its 
use.  When  a  man  has  been  detected  in  a  theft,  and 
has  not  been  able  to  condone  the  offence  by  a  fine, 
his  hand  is  chopped  off",  when  hot  iron  is  immediate- 
ly applied  to  the  mangled  stump.  Sometimes  boil- 
ing oil  or  pitch  is  used  instead,  and,  whatever  pain 
may  result  from- this  rude  remedy,  the  patient  is 
nearly  sure  to  escape  from  gangrene. 

The  Moors,  in  common  with  other  African  races, 
are  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  every 
head  covered  with  a  European  hat  must  necessarily 
be  a  treasure-house  of  medical  knowledge.  Tbe 
consequence  is  that  visitors  are,  immediately  on 
their  arrival,  regaled  with  an  exhibition  of  such 
wounds  and  sores  as  would  be  impossible  except 
among  a  people  upon  whom  filth  and  starvation 
are  allowed  to  d6  their  work  unchecked.  Each 
man  has  aometiiing  to  show,  worse,  if  possible,  than 
his  neighbor;  and  all  expect  instantaneous  relief. 
Wben  they  are  clamorous  ibr  help,  however,  they 
are  pertinacious  in  rejecting  every  remedy  that  does 
not  come  up  to  their  idea  of  the  right  ami  fitting. 
When  whole  villages  are  swept  off  by  typhus  or 
cholera,  as  has  recentiy  been  the  case,  tbe  calamity 
is  alleviated  by  one  never-failing;  source  of  com- 
fort, viz.  that  if  the  inhabitants  had  not  died  of  ty- 
phus or  cholera,  tbcy  must  inevitably  have  died  of 
something  elne. 


A  GROUP  OF  VAGABONDS. 

Whatever  pilgrimages  might  have  been  at  an 
earlier  period,  they  were  anvthing  but  disagreeable 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  £it  by  bit  our  ancestors 
eliminated  harsh  devotion,  and  substitutt^d  amuse- 
ment, until  they  became  the  orthodox  means  of 
8(>endtng  a  holiday.  Between  the  tenth  and  the 
fifteenth  centuries  they  teemed  with  pleasant  vari- 
ety, crowding  the  highways  witb  temporary  devotees 
("  innumerabilis  multitudo  coepit  con^uere :  ordo  in- 
reriores  plebis,  mediocres,  r^es  et  comites,  prwsules, 
muUeres  multe  nobiles  cum  pauperioribus,"  as  Glaber 
hath  it),  and  tempting  a  great  many  peoj^e  to  pass 
their  lives  in  wandering  fromshrine  toshrine.  And, 
considering  the  scenes  thmugh  which  they  wound, 
the  advoitares  that  befell,  and  the  benefits  that  fhey 
promised,  —  these  excaruons  had  obviously  suffi- 
cient atbwion  to  rouse  the  vagabond  in  the  stead- 
iest temperament.    Nor  were  Uie  varied  characters 
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and  strange  esperiencea  of  the  people  they  tbrew 
together  calculated  to  allajr  the  disposition.  Here 
■was  one  who  bad  knelt  at  Compostclla,  there  an- 
other who  had  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  and  yonder 
a  third  vho  had  climbed  the  precipices  of  Sinai. 
This  one  had  etraincd  at  the  oar  in  the  galle}'S  of 
Barbary;  that  one  —  like  Sir  John  Mandeville  — 
had  served  some  outlandish  potentate ;  and  their 
neighbor,  blue-eyed  and  largo  of  limb,  had  wielded 
the  Varangian  axe  at  the  paTace^ate  of  Byzantium. 
All  these  had  much  to  tell  that  was  well  worth  lis- 
tening to,  and  long  practice  had  enabled  them  to 
deliver  it  with  the  best  effect.  They  drew  the 
long-bow,  indeed,  without  scruple,  and  enlarged 
concerning  magician  and  marvel  until  wonder's  self 
wfls  sated.  But  this  was  no  more  than  was  expect- 
ed. Indeed,  thev  eoald  not  otherwise  have  won  a 
hearing,  for  our  fathers  were  too  ibnd  of  gorgeous 
accessories  in  ^1  Uungs  to  tolerate  even  truth  in  un- 
embellished  form. 

Anything  and  everything,  from  a  scolding  wife  to 
homicide,  was  sufficient  excuse  for  pilgrimage.  It 
was  the  best  possible  preparation  for  a  dangerous 
enterprise,  and  the  most  approved  form  of  thanks- 
giving for  success  or  escape  from  peril.  The  Lord 
of  JomviUe  stalked  in  hia  shirt  to  every  shrine  with- 
in twenty  leagues  of  his  castle  previous  to  joining 
St.  Louis  in  one  of  his  disastrous  crusades.  A  pil- 
grimage was  the  first  act  of  Columbus  on  recrosstng 
the  Auantic.  Louis  VII.  got  rid  of  a  bad  wife  by 
meaiH  of  one  snch  promenade,  engaged  in  another 
out  of  gratitude  for  getting  a  good  one,  and  under- 
took a  series,  distrihuted  over  twenty-eight  years,  to 
induce  the  saints  to  provide  him,  as  they  did  at 
length,  with  a  son  and  heir.  Gibbon  hmts  that 
Peter  the  Hermit  became  a  pilgrim  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  matrimony.  A  certain  Guy  of  Crema 
went  all  the  way  to  Ararat  to  procure  a  {»ece  of  the 
ark  for  his  wife  to  wear  as  a  talisman  against  too 
great  an  increase  of  family.  The  cross  of  the  good 
thief,  Dtsmas,  preserved  by  the  Cypriotes,  was  in 
great  request  among  pious  cut-purses.  Count  Gilli- 
brand,  of  Sponheim,  travelled  to  lona  to  entreat 
St.  Columba  for  a  favorable  issue  to  his  feud  with 
his  Dpi^bor  die  Arcbbishop  of  Treves ;  and  a  dame 
of  Pans  tramped  to  Rbeima  to  procure  a  spiritual 
lettre-de-cachet  against  her  hnstnind,  who  happened 
to  be  a  stanch  But^undian,  herself  being  strongly 
attached  to  the  opposite  party,  in  the  person  of  one 
of  its  officers. 

A  troop  of  pilgrims  was  never  wanting  in  comic 
materials.  It  was  always  sure  to  abound  in  flirtation, 
fun,  and  frolic,  and  especially  in  eccentricity ;  and 
was,  indeed,  about  as  queer  a  hotch-potch  of  persons 
as  could  possibly  be  contrived.  The  characters  of 
many  were  Just  ss  odd  as  their  motives,  and  the  fol- 
lowing, well  known  in  their  time,  may  be  taken  as  av- 
erage specimens.  Here  plodded  the  merchant  Ssewolf, 
who  endeavored  by  frequent  pilgrimage  to  atone  for 
his  much  rcp^tt^a  but  unconcyerable  propensity  to 
cheating.  By  his  side  went  the  monk  Bomanus  of 
Kvroult,  afflicted,  poor  lAan,  to  the  annoyance  bis 
brother  monks,  with  inveterate  kleptomania  as  re- 
garded their  breeches,  and  who  was,  therefore,  con- 


the  Middle  Ages.  The  following  is  anything  but  a 
fair  sample  of  his  "facet!*."  It  is,  however,  relata- 
Ue,  which  is  much,  and  in  some  degree  characteristic, 
which  is  more :  "  Ask  the  countrywoman  yonder," 
said  he  one  day  to «  comrade,  when  bewildered  in 
the  outskirtfl  of  Florence.  The  latter  did  so,  and 
the  dame  put  down  her  basket  eggs  to  reply. 
Just  then  a  blind  beggar  came  stumjBng  up  the 
narrow  path  at  the  tail  of  his  dog.  Quick  as  a 
Napoleon  Messire  Arlotto  fixed  the  opportunity, 
palled  a  piece  of  pudding  out  of  his  wallet,  and  dan- 
gled it  enticingly  on  the  farther  side  of  the  basket 
The  cur,  of  course,  sprang  at  the  dwnty,  regardless 
of  consequences,  and  down  went  bis  master  among 
the  eggs. 

AnTthese  bands  contained  a  sufficient  admixture 
of  the  tra^c  to  satisfy  the  keenest  lovers  of  sensation. 
In  their  ^irts  generally  skulked  one  or  two  like  a 
pair  of  noble  Breton  brothers,  who,  for  manifold 
misdeeds,  had  been  condemned  to  wander  in  their 
shirts,  barefoot,  besprinkled  with  ashes,  and  heavily 
ironed,  "  until  it  should  please  God  to  release  them 
from  the  burden  of  their  chains."  During  four  years 
of  hardship  and  peril  they  bore  these  fetters  about 
with  them,  from  Mount  Ararat  to  Locb  Derg,  undl, 
in  the  course  of  time  and  many  a  weary  march,*the 
iron  had  eaten  deeply  into  their  flesh.  At  last,  when 
every  foreign  saint  had  proved  obdurate,  a  country- 
man took  pity  on  their  flight,  and  their  chains 
dropped  off  one  fine  morning  at  the  tomb  of  St 
Marciellintis.  These  impedimenta  ^d  not  always 
betoken  a  thrilling  story  and  a  sincere  conversion. 
Even  so  eariy  as  the  days  of  Charlemagne  we  find 
them  denounced  as,  in  too  many  cases,  uie  insignia 
of  imposture. 

,  No  doubt  the  pakners  prayed  heartily  enough  at 
the  shrine  when  they  reached  it.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  harassed  the  saints  overmuch  as 
they  trudged  along.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
good  reason  for  suspecting  that  songs,  legends, — 
some  broadly  humorous,  some  quaint  and  marvel- 
lous, —  stirring  tales  of  individual  adventure,  and 
the  notes  of  the  bagpipe  and  flute,  were  the  means 
most  frequently  adopted  for  beguiling  the  way ;  that 
most  of  them  were  very  much  of  the  earth  eartiiy 
so  long  as  they  kept  in  motion;  and  that  if  by 
chance  they  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven,  it  was  gen- 
erally, like  the  group  described  by  Cervantes,  to 
take  aim  at  it  with  the  end  of  a  botfle. 

The  scrip  and  staflT  were  just  as  often  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  new  sins  as  of  getting 
rid  of  old  ones.  A  shrine  was  conndered  an  excet 
lent  place  of  assignation,  and  a  pilgriin!ige  a  choice 
means  of  reaching  it  undetected.  The  monkish 
writers  greatly  bewail  the  prevalence  of  the  practice, 
fend  take  good  care  to  record  and  ehlai^e  upon  the 
judgments  that  now  and  then,  overtook  the  trans- 
gressors. Many  a  congregation  has  been  edified 
with  the  story  of  Ansered  of  Sap,  which  told  how  a 
certain  dame  agreed  to  meet  that  profligate  youth 
in  the  course  oTsuch  an  excursion, — how  she  failed 
to  keep  tryst, -~  how  the  disappointed  swain  re- 
,f:umed  to  find  the  cause,  and  how  he  ha^  his  brains 
"hashed  oat  for  his  pains  by  another  of  her  wicked 


scope,  there  marcbc^  Arlotto  il  Koriner  the  mosir 
celebrated  droll  and  incorrigible  vagabond  of  his 
age,  the  perpetrator  of  more  loose  jests  and  ridicu- 
lous pranks  than  even  Rabelais,  wid,  according  to 
his  countryman,  the  father  of  all  the  Joe^Millw 
isms  "  that  have  been  fauidod  down  to  them  from 


demnod  to  this  species  of  exile  firom  his  convent  paramours,  widi  whom  he  happened  to  surprise  her ; 
And  whereverthe  spirit  of  misolfief  found  amplest,  fand  too  t^n  have  the  good  mthets  in  their  efforts 

 ,  i.^  .-li^-  :i  tt__i_-   1^  graphic  wrapped  the  moral  so  closely  up  ia 

natu^tmess  that  it  became  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish it  Among  other  mischsAices  this  bad  habit 
was  exceedin^y  prolific  of  sculed  reputations.  A 
bisbt^  of  the  period  writes  as  follows  concerning 
oar  pilgrim  countrywomen  :  "  Ferpaucfe  enim  aunt 
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cmtatea  in  Longobardia  vel  ia  Francia  ant  in  Gal- 
lia, in  qua  non  sit  adultera  Tel  meretrix  ^neria 
An^Iorum,  quod  scandalum  eet  turpitudo  totius  ec- 
clesiai."  And  the  example  of  Eleanor,  the  divorced 
of  Ix)ui3  VIL  and  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  Bhoved 
that  the  errant  dames  of  other  landa  were  not  a  wlut 
more  immaculate.  Not  unft^uentty  an  ioconven- 
ieot  spouse  was  inveigled  into  pUerim^,  that  the 
partner  left  at  home  might  have  ftilV  scope  for  indul- 
gence or  elopement.  This  particular  -phase  of  the 
subject  has  given  birUi  to  innnmerable  1^  and  le- 
gends in  every  Christian  tongue ;  and  it  has  fitmtshcd 
me  annalffits  with  an  excuse,  sufficiently  plausible, 
to  divert  general  attention  from  the  very  decisive, 
but  not  very  creditable,  part  played  by  the  Church 
in  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  rape  of  Devorghal, 
however,  hail  really  nothing  to  do  with  that  event ; 
for  Macmurchad,  the  ^rpetrator  of  the  outrage, 
made  his  peace  with  the  injured  huahand  full  nxteen 
years  before  a  Norman  fort  was  planted  on  Irish  soil. 
Occasionally  a  husband  or  wife  turned  pilgrim  in 
order  to  fasten  an  ugly  charge  upon  some  unfortu- 
nate wight,  and  thus  give  a  coloring  of  justice  to 
the  active  malice  of  a  long-meditated  revenge. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  &c^ht  ont  in 
138G,  in  presence  of  Cbarl^  VL,  between  the 
Knight  de  Carouge  and  the  Squire  le  6r^  The 
wife  of  the  former  complained  that  Le  Gris  had 
abused  her  during  the  pilgrimage  of  her  husband. 
The  accused  denied  the  charge,  and  the  evidence 
adduced  in  his  favor  went  far  towaxds  proving  it  an 
utter  fabrication.  Tbe  lady  swore  ponttvely  that 
the  crime  had  been  perpetrated  on  a  certain  day 
and  at  a  certain  hour,  and  she  was  sufficiently  cir- 
cumstantial .ind  ingeniously  minute  in  detail  to 
give  a  very  plausibk  aspect  of  truth  to  her  story. 
But  tfaou<^h  Le  Gris  failed  to  account  fbr  himself  at 
that  particular  instant,  it  was  shown  that  he  was 
many  leagues  away  in  attendance  on  his  lord  so 
shortly  belbre  and  after  that  the  swiftest  horse  could 
BcarL'oIy  have  traversed  the  distance  within  the 
time.  Nevertheless,  as  tbe  lady  persisted  in  the 
accusation,  and  had  powerful  fnenoa  at  her  back,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  decided  in 
the  lists.  There  was  a  goodly  attendance  at  the 
scene,  and  conspicuous  among  the  crowd  appeared 
the  prosecutrix,  robed  in  black.  "  The  cause  is 
good,"  was  her  reply  to  the  last  apjieal  of  her  hos- 
Band,  and  the  fight  began.  Le  Oris  soon  fell  be- 
neath the  prac^ed  stroies  of  the  knight ;  bnt  even 
then,  with  his  antagonist's  foot  on  his  breast  and 
his  sword  at  his  throat,  he  eotttinoed  to  asseverate 
his  innocence.  Do  Carouge  ran  him  llrftfugh,  and 
trailed  his  corpse  by  the  Meb  to  the  gtbmt^  Ac- 
cording to  the  atatntfl  in  ftat  case  nnitile  and  pro- 
vided, much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  spectators, 
who  bailed  the  event  as  the  judgment  of  HMvm. 
But  time,  a  little  later  on,  tcM  a  very  different  trie. 
The  lady  being  affiieted  w!^  am  incorflble  and  most 
painful  malady,  and  conceivii^  that  her  perjmfy 
had  called  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  made 
a  clean  breast  of  H,  confirauDg  her  crnne,  and  ae- 
knowled^ng  tbe  innocence  of  the  tnfottaBaie 
aquire. 

But  a  more  sbgular  nnsuee  (^pilgrimage  romafaw 
to  be  tokl.  There  are  several  inaCaaces  eatanC  of 
petetms  who  nndertook  these  excnrww  fev  «s- 
prea  and  only  purpose  of  steaUng  leKca,  A  oe^ 
tun  knotty  devotee,  tAo  isent  nrth  to  Miiik  in 
transfomo^  the  reauiM  of  a  eelitealMl  sunt  to 
a  new  and  g/ngeom  ahnM,  Mpagad  to  manf 
a  rib  into  hit  sttere  daring  the  MnMany%  aod  to 


carry  it  off  undetected.  And  Stephen,  chanter 
to  the  monastery  of  Angers,  trudged  barefoot 
through  tbe  vbole  length  of  France  and  Italy  all 
the  way  to  Apulia,  in  oMer  to  purlwn  an  arm  of 
St.  Nicholas,  tbe  miraculous  power  of  which  had 
brought  much  glory  and  gain  to  the  Abbey  of  Ban, 
and  all  but  succeeded  in  tbe  attempt.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  bis  money  ran  short  in  the  very  nick 
of  time,  and  in  trying  to  dispose  of  the  silver  that 
enclosed  the  relic,  the  poor  man  was  detected,  and 
the  booty  reclaimed.  ^Hiere  was,  however,  some  lit- 
tle excuse  ibr  these  holy  thieves.  By  this  time  it 
had  become  almost  impossible  to  procure  a  genuine 
relic  in  any  other  way;  for  the  graves  of  martyr 
and  saint  bad  been  so  thoroughly  ransacked,  that  not 
even  a  toe-nail  with  any  pretence  to  occult  power 
remained  unappropriated,  and  the  few  who  endeav- 
ored to  procure  these  things  in  the  r^ular  way  of 
trafBo  invariably  found  themselves  swimlled.  Like 
the  Knight  Albert  of  Stein,  fbr  instance,  who  em- 
ployed a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  —  the  plunder 
of  many  campaigns  —  in  purchasing  tbe  skull  of  St 
Ande.  Thn  he  deposited  with  much  pomp  in  the 
principal  church  of  Rome,  and  received  the  next 
morning  a  smalt  note  from  his  chapmen,  the  nuMiks 
of  Lyons,  apprinng  Idm  that  he  was  **  done^"  fbr 
the  true  bIcuII  of  St.  Anne,  as  they  wrote,  had  never 
once       their  possession,  and  never  ahotdd. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  every  company  of  pilgrims 
had  its  sprinkling  of  loose  eharacters,  whose  bland- 
uhmenta  were  only  too  snccessfiiL  This,  however, 
was  very  natiuvl.  The  constnence,  whose  catalogue 
of  sins  was  so  soon  to  become  a  tttbula  rasa,  couM 
not  be  expected  to  scruple  much  about  adding  a 
few  more  to  tbe  list.  Nor  was  the  fact  that  his  old 
score  hail  ceased  to  stare  a  mau  in  the  face  at  all 
likely  to  deter  him  fron  commencing  to  run  up  a 
new  one.  But  these  reprobates  were  not  altogether 
without  their  nses.  The  oceaMonal  conversion  of 
one  of  the  most  abandoned,  at  the  close  of  a  Bcen- 
tious  campaign,  tended  gmuly  to  maintun  the 
nuraculous  repDte  o(  the  saint  ^o  had  interposed 
to  effect  it.  And  tfteugh  these  converts  were  some- 
tbinrr  given  to  backsliding,  one  or  two  of  them,  like 
St.  llary  of  Egypt,  made  such  progress  in  grace  as 
eventually  rendered  them  good  subfects  fbr  eancmi- 
zation,  eitshrinemeat,  aud  pi^uu^  abo. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  ^radiMte  a  pilgrimage 
.tccoidin^  to  incfinadon  or  nuqui^.  It  might  be 
made  as  short  as  a  banting  mass,  or  as  long  as  the 
Midgard  serpent  that  was  said  to  encircle  the  world. 
Cot^tie  and  Compostella,  Stnai  and  Aiarat,  the 
more  femom  places  of  resort,  formed  the  extremities 
of  an  enormota  qnadnmgle,  enclonng  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  wUIe  hnea  of  lener  hat  stiU  sufficient  note 
were  plentifnlly  strewn  between.  In  most  countries 
hospitals  were  mafrrtained  act  every  stage  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pilgrim;  and  chivalry  in 
arms  kept  watch  and  ward  wherever  he  was  in 
danger  of  pagan  insult  or  aggression.  For  him  the 
Teutonic  brotherhood  gnarwd  tbe  German  fbrests ; 
fbr  bfan  the  kn^hts  of  Sanlii^  patrolled  the 
Moorish  frDnticnr;  and  for  Mm  ^  galleys  of  St. 
John  mi^tBiBed  cesMtesa  and  moiit  gallant  warfare 
with  the  merciless  roven  of  tbe  Mediterranean- 
Kings  and  oeuncili  took  care  of  his  interests  while 
eagMed  in  these  hohr  eaonrmau^  and  hedged  hia 
hoosehaldaBd  estate  froas  all aisaidk  Dehtonirare 
ftabiddea  to  dun  Md  eMMiea  to  tmmL,  ami  thft 
severest  ftmn  of  wcooiMBiucatiaa  vaa  deneanead 
^aiait  hie  vijh  did  aha  dai«  to  ccHtnet  Mather 
BNHiiaga  daring  hia  abieiKe.   Of  eoaw  tfisaa  ■ 
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laecMN  vaamuHky  ptrikm,  as,  fer  iastuiee,  -vhea 
■bant  tin  nSdAe  «f  ^  fiftoe^  eeattny  a  certaix 
ItaCan  BobtaniM  «0tobtakad  hiiiwdf  ia  a  fitrong 
oaBtic  OB  Iba  rcMiid  to  LoitAto,  and  aamed  hitni^ 
for  aom  liam  intk  robbitif^  mte  pi9gnsH  aDd 
outngiBc  Ite  waoeB.  But  theaa  Utebes  'io  dwt 
plaasantlift  ware  few  and  fir  be^nven.  GoneraUjr 
nraakiag  ti«  pUgtwt  was  «  coaip4etB  iUnstiraUaa  IM 
toe  £aateim  nravnti,  far,  oe  matber  where  be  was 
ttircnni  into  1M  tmm^amiof  df  iHlgiiHage,  ba 
was  pretty  Bare  to  ewcrga  with*  fiib  ia  kit  ncndi 
JuidnloilfialHihaMd. 

Tha  ailei  «f  kmm  pi  iaihiant  Arinea  «cm  deri^ 
Mfeed  by  'graat  evoats;  but  by  fer  the  ^resber 
number  owed  tliair  repate  to  tiie  poMeesicm  tjS 
relics.  A  goadly  mmbar  a£  tbon  t&uci,  too,  Uke 
Sir  Boyle  fiaobe's  bini,  had  tlie  Acuity  of  graoii^ 
two  plaoei  at  oDce.  Tbe  boly  stwn  — ibote  n^icE 
onginallr  led  to  Piiate^i  judgment-aeot — migfat  be 
ooBteDi{itated  at  fioDoe  aa  ikU  aa  at  Bonn.  The 
boly  orau  enated  in  a  ootapleto  state  at  CoDataatft- 
Dople,  and  in  iragmeBts  all  ow  tbe  world.  Ooe 
monaatefT  diqiiayed  tbe  bead  of  a  saiat,  another  bis 
bead,  and  a  tbird  his  bead.  And  there  were  several 
oxaaipka  of  boly  men  who  w«re  first  distributed 
pieceme^  amaog  forty  or  fifty  diftraaft  abbeys, 
and  tban  were  ytjt  to  i>e  sera,  snmutilBited,  nnier 
tbe  guavdiaasbip  of  some  snusoally  &vorad  com- 
munity. But  it  was  not  indispensable  that  rdics 
ebocld  always  be  saiatly ;  it  was  sufficient  if  tbey 
bappened  to  be  very  extraovdinaiT.  Tbtis,  in  one 
(Quarter  laigbt  be  Been  the  plume  of  a  {Aoraiic,  ]Mre- 
sented  by  one  of  tbe  Popes ;  io  anotber  tbe  made 
tbat  CaiB  bore  abost  on  his  fop^ead;  and  in  a 
third  tbe  tip  o£  Xdicifer's  tail,  lost  in  conflict  with  a  i 
Syrian  bermit.  • 

When  relics  were  not  attainable,  or  were  iiloely 
to  be  overebadowed  by  noted  autter  of  tbe  sort  in 
the  aeigbborbood*  recoime  wac  bad  to  pictsre, 
statBc,  and  trick,  with  i«ry  aubatantial  results. 
Tbus,  one  place  accumiilatad  libend  crowds  by  a 
seeping  Madoam, ;  another  by  a  cnieifis.  exuding 
\Aood  or  oil;  a  third  by  a  figure  wbicb  groaned; 
while  tbe  good  fitthers  of  firealao,  wuire  original 
still,  attracted  and  peqi^exed  ^mr  'viaitors  by  a 
clever  carving,  wbicb  piaported  to  represent  tbe 
Devil  whediog  his  gnwdmotJher  ia  a  bitrrow." 

Xor  were  fihrinee  soogfat,  saints  inv(^d,  and 
rclice  kiaeed  on  Bi»«ly  spiritual  grounds.  For  all 
possible  temporal  aifltctiona  —  from  a  peatilenoe  to 
a  plague  of  rats  —  there  existed  special  remedies ; 
and  every  caUmity  sent  forth  crowds  to  profit  by 
tliern.  St.  Lanib^  was  the  cbosen  physician  of 
llie  <'])ile[ttic ;  St.  OdUle  of  the  blind ;  St  Blaise 
was  iiifitllible  in  tbe  cure  of  sore  throats;  a  journey 
to  tlie  shrine  of  Saint  Apollonia  »ever  fiuled  to 
remove  tlie  tootbai^a;  aud  tbe  barreocbt  stock 
^I'cw  prolix  of  olivo-brancbae  when  washed  by  tbe 
wAves  of  the  Jordan.  But  unquestionably  the 
oddest  prayer  ever  made  at  a  shrine  was  that  of  tbe 
<:ojil  Kjilght  Ealph,  who  "  entreated  that  lus  body 
luiglit  be  oversfvead  with  tbe  £on\  disease  of  leprosy, 
Si)  that  his  Boitt  might  be  cleaased  froas  sin,"  and 
ivho,  obtaining  hie  uesire,  died  atx  jaan  aftenrards 
in  the  odor  oi  umctity. 

The  mudiieral  pt^im  believed  its  impliciUy  aa 
JElin  or  Fbay  that  the  vlwsi  of  £iuly  could  dis- 
timuiish  between  J^gal  aju  iH^timat*  chiLiroa? 
he  lookdd  upon  Ebia  tmd.  Yeeavtm  as  tbe  outlets  of 
Paademouuin ;  juvl  im  ttoihiitfd  nuire  virtues  to 
the  4iaauiid  tiiaa  ever  m  jmekatB  4»amie4 


Acoeipdii^  to  bim  that  gem  preserred  tin  healA  otT 
its  wearer,  develojaed  and  oheiidied  wit  in  bim, 
seoared  bis  txiumph  in  a  good  cause,  baffled  en- 
(Aantaieats,  di^>erEed  phEmtoms,  pandyzed  wild 
beasts,  tamed  lunatics,  and  grew  moist  in  tbe  pres- 
ence «f  poison ;  that  is,  it  displayed  idl  tbese  admire 
ble  qnalkieB  if  it  bad  been  obtained  unooveted  and 
onpsscbased,  as  a  free  mSt,  Bat  it  was  ia  fiiTor  of 
bis  fdaine  that  the  pilffrtm  chiefly  de%btad  to 
expand  bis  cmdnlity.  MarvellouB  were  tbe  things 
reMod  of  those  pbKes.  In  tlui  reipect  St.  Patricrs 
Pvrgaiaey  bore  away  the  pahn  froas  eren  the  Yir- 
«a*«  house  at  Lovetta  mna  tbe  conTftnt  of  Sinai,  — 
ttKK^h  the  fonaer  was  transported  through  the  air 
fi<c«a  FftieatiBe-,  and  tbough  the  futave  huui  of  tiie 
latter  house  was  aiwaj-e  pointed  oak  by  the  i^pon- 
tawBOOs  igaitioa  of  his  lamp,  a&d  tbe  deaths  of  his 
brathmi  pmctanded  by  the  myatmnom  extiactiaa  of 
tiieirs. 

It  a{>pean  that  the  greatest  obstade  to  the  c<n^ 
venion  of  tbe  Irish  wai  t^ir  disbelief  in  future  pun- 
ishment ;  they  would  not  credit  the  existence  of 
Tartarus  ualeas  tbey  saw  it.  This  was  a  sooice  of 
nadi  tro^le  to  tKe  great  missionary.  At  len^h 
be  received  a  revelatioa  which  turned  bis  pwj^xity 
to  joy.  He  was  shown  a  cave  in  a  desert  ^riace,  and 
inmmed  tbat  whoever  would  spend  a  ni^t  wittun 
its  precincts  should  bebcM  tbe  torments  c»  tbe  vrick- 
od  and  tbe  enjoyments  of  the  blessed,  and  retora 
cleansed  of  all  sin.  Immediately  St.  Patrick  en- 
closed the  cave,  built  an  oratory  in  its  nei^bcn^ 
bood,  and  committed  it  to  tbe  civtody  of  a  company 
of  monks.  Tbeocefbrth,  down  even  to  this  very 
bour,  tbe  place  became  a  notod  resort  of  pilgrims. 
Few,  however,  wore  foond  daring  enough  to  pen- 
etrate tbe  disnud  vault  Still,  tbe  feat  was  attempt- 
ed OQ  rare  occasioni,  and  }-et  more  rardy  achieved, 
for  it  was  fraiigbt  with  uaexaapled  tenor  and  ex- 
ceeding periL  Con^iiciioos  ainoiig  the  few  who 
ventured  to  explore  its  recsMs  and  ratnmed  to  tell 
the  tale  was  the  Koi^t  Owen.  Tlus  man  had  ren- 
dered bis  youth  utfiuoooB  by  loose  and  violent  Ut- 
ing ;  but,  awi^ng  in  time  to  a  fit  sense  of  bis  wick- 
edness, be  soogfat  a  bisbop,  ooDfessed,  so  far  as  in 
bim  lay  mods  reparation,  and  entreated  to  be  bur- 
dened  with  a  penance  of  suitaUe  severity-  Accord- 
ing'ly  tbe  prelate,  but  with  s^Hse  reluetacce,  desired 
bim  to  go  to  tbe  iniemal  regions,  as  displayed  in 
St.  Patrick's  Pui^ator}-,  and  gave  bim  a  letter  to 
facilitate  his  entrance.  Roccived  by  tbe  prior,  he 
remained  fifteen  daj-s  in  fasting,  prayer,  and  fla£- 
cUation,  by  way  of  prafaee  to  bis  undertaking-  At 
tbe  end  of  that  time  a  solemn  scrvioe,  iocludiug  tbe 
prayers  for  tbe  dead,  Was  recited.  Tbe  monks  then 
led  tbe  knight  to  the  entranceof  tbe  cave,  besprinkled 
him  plentifully  with  boly  water,  loaded  lum  with 
good  wishes,  aad  locked  the  wicket  behind  bim. 
The  knight  crossed  himsalf^  and  stepped  boldly  for- 
wai'd,  like  Cluistian  tbrou^  tlie  valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  Tbe  day  ^idcd  behiua  bim  as 
he  went,  until  at  length  the  passage  opened  upon  a 

filain  that  stretcliea  boundfiissly  through  tbe  dim 
wilight.  Before  liim  stood  a  small  chajiel,  —  a  roof 
supported  by  pillars  -,  be  entered  and  seated  bim- 
safr  In  a  few  minutes,  fifteen  men,  robed  in  white, 
with  newly  sluveu  crowns,  marched  in  and  saluted 
bim  io  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Tbe  leader  then 
^dcesijed  bint,  and  eovun^nded  ]iis  reujlution,  bat 
warped  buu  that  be  would  encounter  jniicb  risk  to 
soul  ^od  body.  Tbe  moi^ent  we  leave  you,"  siud 
be,  *^  a  mujitttudc  of  unclean  spirits  will  set  upon 
yojtf   "Shey  jviU  threaten  yon,  torment  you,  and 
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le^ave  no  means  untrieJ  to  tui  ii  you  back,  iim  jl« 
yoa  viiUii;  yciur  falviLtioii  Sn'n"  iiixi  LtTL'tilltr,  hyvi], 
tliellL  not.     <MvH  llii  ru   Ijiit   liir  ;ui  iiislilut, 

an<l  yon  irrelrlevalily  lu-t.  Ilf.-  firm,  iL'.'ii.  ninl 
cviV'^  not  to  ijivuku  iJlc  iKHur  111'  1  Ih-  l.i^nL  'J'Siiis 
arw  thuy  to  bi;  ovtTcume,  ami  iLua  tmly."  TIji;  tii- 
teen  then  left  Iiim.  The  knight  colfectwl  all  hia 
iGdurAge,  and  he  had  full  nasd  of  it.  A  mnltitade 
1^  hideouB  demona  throng  itb  Hay  iihreatewidi 
they  tempted,  and,  findiug  ti&A  ti&MUefi  W^iliie 
meiiaa,  kindled  s  huge  fire,  flung  in»  and  dragged 
him  op  add  dowD  through  tfafe  bluz6  wit^  Iron  huoks. 
But  he  L-alled  vigorously  tni  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  ttomes  had  no  powi>r  to  hurt  him.  Nexi 
they  (Iraj^d  hiiu  throu;:;!!  a  Uat  k  wiiiltrnefs  to  a 
region  of  woe  and  ■r-jilrimilj'.  ll  tlironnt'd  witli 
inintmiTiil'K"  pi-ii^>Iiv  fiisliiiitJ  liicu  duwnwariUto  iLe 
ground  with  red-hot  nails,  and  tortured  by  howling 
fiends.  Again  he  was  required  to  return.  He  re- 
fused, and  the  demons  attempted  to  infliut  upon  him 
the  sufferings  Uiat  he  witnessed.  Thus  he  passed 
through  various  appalling  scenes  to  that  place  con- 
cerning which  Dante  writes,  —  "  All  hope  abandon, 
ye  who  enter  here."  llience  he^was  led  to  a  broad 
waA  noisome  river^  —  spanned  by  a  lofly,  narrow, 
and  slippery  brid^  —  '*  Al  Sirat's  arch,"  —  which, 
in  spite  of  opposing  demons,  he  traversed  safely 
until  he  reached  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  And 
here  we  cannot  help  remarking  that,  graphic  and 
precise  as  they  are  concerning  the  place  of^tonnent, 
the  monks  are  a!t<^ther  vj^ue  when  they  write  of 
heaven.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  in  this  par- 
ticular description,  that  deserves  to  be  preserved : 
"  A  ray  of  light,  descending  from  God,  Ut  up  the 
whole  country ;  and  a  sparkle  of  it  settling  upon 
his  head  and  entering  his  body,  the  knight  felt  such 
a  delii^ous  sweetness  pervade  his  heart  and  frame 
that  he  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead." 
Returning,  he  met  the  fifteen  in  the  chapel,  and  was 
urged  by  them  to  depart  guickly.  "  The  day  is 
breaking,"  said  they  ;  "  and  if  the  brethren  find  you 
not  at  uie  gate,  they  will  conclude  that  )-ou  have 
been  destroyed,  like  so  many  others,  and  abandon 
vou  to  your  fkte."  To  avert  this  catastrophe  the 
knight  made  haste,  and  reached  the  wicket  just  in 
time.  The  monks  received  him  joyfully,  and  con- 
ducted him  with  thanksgiving  to  the  altar.  There 
he  remained  for  another  period  of  fifteen  days,  en- 
gaged in  fervent  prayer ;  and  he  left  the  priory  only 
for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Lund. 

There  were  so  many  of  these  shrines,  and  super- 
stition attached  so  much  sanctity  to  the  pilgrim  who 
had  visited  the  more  famous  of  them,  that  a  perpet- 
ual inducement  was  held  out'  to  vagrancy  and  pil- 
grimage to  riM  into  a  prof^'mt    An  amusing 

rover  wm  tbe:^affefiioaa[_p^rii%^IUid  h  ehtvm 
as  he  WEB  popdjar.  BrimnuC!  ts'Mfig  and  story, 
habituated  to  travel,  and  a  ^arer  in  many  a  wild 
scli'eatiirc,  there  was  no  plessanter  companion  than 
the  piiliner  during  tho  long  winter  evenings. 

Ilis  lure  was  adnpteil  to  suit  all  ages  and  everj" 
varii'ty  of  ta»te.  could  discourse,  eloc|uently 
of  Itjvc  nnd  beauty  iia  of  marlvr  tnid  miraclf! ;  be 
could  troll  A  lively  ditty  Xi  w^ll  ;i  suU'iiin  psalciL ; 
and  lie  could  Crack  a  j  ukt;  ;ifi  i  iM  liiy  ln'  i-otiM 
quote  a  homily.  He  pDNHti^r  l  ij^iiuilI  s<.':[-i,ts  loi5, 
valuable  to  huil^iiwiie  iirid  1jiriin:i-.  wa&  an  i-^CLlltnt 
judge  of  (;attle,  and  a  vtrUallc  njlei  k  oi'  the  weatlifr. 
And  Lis  liEiowLtdge  oj'the  lutest  ^a^lli□lla  of  tin?  ami 
doiibk't  iiTid  rhe  newest  trick-'?  at  fence  —  to  say 
nothini;  of  ciirrent  scandals  —  rccommajided  him 
equiiUy  to  the  maideu  and  youths  of  liie  hamlet 


He  WHS  skilt'ul,  al^o.  ut  compoiiniling  love-polionif 
ant]  iptf'ailiML'  t;;ilvi^s  for  ^J^t■i^c-rl  lii-;»cJf*,  and  was  au 
ailffit  in  |ii-.i]|i'n(.  anU  ]ii<liiM..[ry.         T^as  as  wel- 

I'QJi!!'  to  On'  iM-^llf  :is   (ij  rutt^iiTr  ;  Hiid  found  fly 

r'i:iiE'iiii,Ll'lt-  -A  riii-iHrr  \<y  tin:  jiIjIh'v  fire  as  in  the 
i.'iijuiiii;y  iiouk  attliu  ulvhou^e.  And  he  was  always 
secorc  of  a  refiige ;  for,  when  his  resources  were 
exhausted  in  one  quarter,  —  all  his  stories  told  and 
all  his  attswitiiHu  Bodfld, — aabmlloftaB  or  a  dozen 
mileff  would  place  him  within  a  new  circle,  as  will 
ing  to  be  ninused  and  instructed  the  last;  unless, 
inilui.rd,  sami:  irrepriasiUe  iiielinatiou  rendered  fui^ 
ther  Qigtit  Ltidispenaable.  For  these  wanderers,  with 
their  practised  tongura  and  ready  wit,  made  way 
only  too  easily  wirli  the  gentler  Sfx,  and  very  fre- 
t|Lii?udy  the  rosy  d;tii;:hU^r  elerti-d  to  cost  in  her  lot 
with  thi!  faaciuiitin'T  [jilgrini-  Nor  wiis  that  individ- 
ual altogether  useless.  He  was  the  newspaper  and 
the  circulating  library  of  the  day,  besides  being  — 
unconsciously,  indeed,  aod  slowly,  but  neverthelet<a 
surely  —  the  disseminator  of  civilization.  He  made 
distant  lands  acquainted,  and  interchanged  far  and 
wide  the  ideas  of  peoples  otherwise  sundered.  For 
he  was  obliged  of  necesnty  to  traverse  the  whole 
extent  of  Christendom^  unce  the^principal  shrinei 
—  those  which  no  pilgrim  could  dispense  with  visit- 
ing —  lay  at  its  four  extremities.  To  this  we  owe^ 
among  other  things,  that  strange  jumble  of  myth 
and  fable  which  constitutes  the  popular  legends  and 
superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  those  atones, 
wherein  the  doings  of  Djinn,  Gnome,  and  ^ar  are 
so  oddly  interwoven  that  it  is  now  wellnigh  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  in  any  of  them  a  distinct  nation- 
ality. To  this,  too,  we  owe  the  universal  prevalenc*.' 
of  that  legend  which  represents  the  favorite  hero 
of  every  land,  from  Denmark  to  Dalmatia,  restraineri 
in  magic  slumber  until  the  extremity  of  his  country 
shall  rouse  him  to  a  lone  career  of  triumph;  §ix 
what  is  it  hut  a  fbrm  of  mat  belief  so  long  current 
in  the  East  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Dei^  ? 

Now  and  then  a  bona  jide  pilgrim  —  one  who 
really  endeavored  to  subdue  the  pangs  of  remorse 
and  to  atone  for  enormous  crimes  by  these  wander- 
ings —  would  appear  along  the  routes,  appalling  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  with  his  wretched 
aspect  and  still  more  miserable  story.  Such  a  one 
was  that  Count  of  Anjou,  the  latter  portion  of  whose 
life  was  one  unending  pilgrimage.  The  perpetrator 
of  previously  unheard-of  atrocities,  —  the  murderer 
by  every  fearful  means  of  all  his  nearest  relatives, 
hia  brother  heading  the  list, —  wherever  he  went  ho 
seemed  to  see  his  victims :  they  haunted  his  path, 
they  interrupted  tus  prayers,  they  circled  his  sleep- 
less pillow,  appearing  to  his  despierate  nght  in  all 
the  terroiT'  of  timr  agonlea,  wenryiD^  hia  ear 
with  theit^  reprOIKb«i  and  ueaselessly  invoking  vcn- 
^ance  on  his  hvad. 

Om:  of  the  most  Mtonislimg  featflrMof  tiie  Mid- 
'\W  Ai^es  was  their  wandiTing  Hasoci^ons  of  pcni- 
ttnts.  Famines  and  pestilences  were  awfully  fre- 
quent in  thoH  day^  and  destmetiva  far  hi  yornE 
moilorn  t'i:[iiTionee.  Every  oi™lit  or  ten  yifurs  tht^y 
(.-nmi- —  lif'^r  ilf.irtli,  htIiI  tln'ii'  tln^  pn'?!  —  witli  tin.' 
Litinrj-i  rfi;Lil;iriry.  Ami  .is  tint  pt?opl(:'  w(T(.'  taTiijlit 
tfial  [Iji'M'  ralmnili'":  U-ItC  tin;  iii;irii(V^t;itioTl<!  of 
h!-:U'.Tilv  ivnitli  ]ii''>vtj|iL'ii  i'V  sinlcd  iniluificiKi',  whfle 
tliL'V  w.-rt!  [lLn-uMuiii'-d  liy  \ong  liabit  to  resort- 
pijiiiirif'.' ;is  ;i  universal,  remedy,  it  was  but  natural 
thiit  iLi^y  ^liould  endeavor  to  Mrett  thur  mft^ 
by  a  course  of  htbtb.  awrttjcism.  Dunng  the  qod- 
tinnaiiBfr      Jibtt«'|^pGH«pAec«fb»,  peeutfift 
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its  better  praotice.  Thus  every  fev  jears  a  vast  man 
of  people  would  saddenly  appear  in  motion  from 
sfanne  to  shrine,  praying  and  mortifying  as  they 
went,  and  gatherii^  recraits  at  every  step.  And, 
after  exciUng  nnivranal  interest,  the  band  would 
dissolve  as  suddenly  as  it  had  aisemUed.  These 
companies  were  very  namerons,  connted,  indeed,  by 
faandreda ;  but  every-  one  of  them  had  its  featore^ 
strongly  stamped  with  individuality.  Some  admit- 
ted only  the  poor,  others  were  limited  to  males,  and 
one  or  two  were  formed  exclusively  of  children. 
Now  and  again,  too,  brotherhoods  arose  which 
opened  their  ranks  to  those  only  who  professed  pe- 
culiar opinions.  The  ^at  majority,  mdeed,  were 
free  to  all  Christians  without  distinction  of  age,  sex, 
rank,  or  opinion ;  but  every  fme  of  them  bad  some 
peculiarity  erf*  discipline  that  rendered  it  strikingly 
unique.  While  the  ^^reater  number  of  these  singu- 
lar congregations  excited  a  merely  temporary  inter- 
est, a  f»w  survived  for  years,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
more  popular  were  reproduced  again  and  again, 
down  almost  to  our  own  time. 

One  day  —  we  write  of  the  dawn  of  tiie  Ofleenth 
century  —  a  countless  multitude  was  seen  descend- 
ing the  slopes  of  the  Alps  into  Italy.  Whence  it 
came  or  how  it  had  originated  were  mysteries.  It 
might  have  sprung  complete  from  the  glaciers,  for 
all  that  could  06  told;  and  its  spectral  appearance 
by  no  means  tended  to  diminish  the  universal 
amazement  A  white  shroud  waa  wrapped,  from 
forehead  to  heel,  round  every  member  of  the  boat, 
and  concealed  them  alike  from  their  comrades  and 
the  outward  world.  Some  paces  in  front  of  this 
living  avalanche  stalked  the  leader,  in  similar  attire, 
rearing,  by  way  of  banner,  a  lofty  crucifix  on  his 
shoulder.  Who  or  what  he  was  none  knew,  — name, 
country,  and  profession,  —  in  all  things  he  remains 
to  this  boor  as  much  an  enigma  as  the  "  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask."  Concerning  one  thing,  however,  there 
could  be  no  mistake :  for  the  time  being  be  was  a 
mighty  power.  Uis  figure  was  commanding,  his 
voiL>e  sonOTons,  and  his  eloquence  persuasive  ex- 
ceedingly. Now  the  multitude  paused  to  bear  his 
impBSstoned  declamation ;  and  anon  the  march  was 
resumed  to  the  melody  of  hymns,  which,  pealing 
Iroin  ten  Uiotnand  tongues,  ndlcd  through  the 
woo<ls  and  fields  like  thunder  softened  down  to 
music,  and  exercised  an  irresistible  power  over  the 
i<j-iii[)athies  of  the  hearers.  Grand  as  they  are  at  all 
times,  never  were  the  "  Dies  Irm  "  and  the  "  Stabat 
Mater"  80  expressive.  As  it  was  merely  requisite 
to  accompany  this  attractive  band  for  a  very  limited 
period,  in  order  to  share  the  benefits  that  attached 
to  its  sanctity,  it  soon  became  very  popular. 
Knights,  nobles,  and  courtly  dames  thronged  to 
8wt;U  it^  ranks,  and  a  cardinal  led  the  marcn  from 
Florence  to  Borne.  At  length  the  leader  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  Pope,  was  seized,  and 
committed  to  the  fiames.  ExciHnmnnication  and 
civil  enactments  were'levelled  at  hii  followers  in  all 
directions,  —  the  firrt  Fa^ament  of  Hrairy  I V.  pass- 
in<;  an  Act  againat  them, — and  tiie  White  Breuiren 
diopened  forever. 

The  autumn  of  1316  saw  something  quite  as 
strange.  Louis  Hutin  declared  war  with  Flanders, 
raised  an  army,  and  advanced  towards  the  frontiers. 
His  march,  however,  was  stayed  by  a  succession  of 
heavy  rains,  which  siioilt  his  stores  and  spread  sick- 
ness through  his  ranks.  Being  thus  compelled  to 
return  to  t£e  capital,  the  cUaeaae  was  communicated 
by  the  troops  to  tba  citixena  of  Far»i  and  Hxm  be* 


came  terribly  virulent  To  propitiate  the  saints  a 
series  of  processioDS  was  organized,  and  for  seyeral 
weeks  the  sfa^eta  were  paraded  daily  by  an  enor- 
mous throng.  In  front  inarched  the  eeclefliastics  of 
the  capital,  plentifully  provided  with  banners, 
croeses,  relics,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
superstition.  Then  followed  the  court  and  its  great 
omceis.  And  behind  them  trooped  a  long  array  of 
both  sexes  and  every  rank,  "  m  puria  naturalibua" ; 
while  such  of  the  populace  as  could  not  muster  suffi- 
cient faith  or  impudence,  as  the  case  might  be,  to 
join  the  naked  band,  formed  a  zone  around  it,  and 
added  their  portion  to  the  universal  prayer.  Nor 
were  these  scenes  confined  to  Paris, —  tbey  accom- 
panied the  disease  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  These  freaks,  like  many  others  a£  the 
same  period,  and  several  of  mnch  later  date,  were 
always  justified  by  bishops,  anabaptists,  and  puritans^ 
with  scriptural  arguments. 

In  1231  all  France  was  dismayed  by  fearful  news 
from  Egypt.  Its  crusading  army  had  been  destroyed, 
and  King  Louis  and  such  of  his  nobles  as  survived 
were  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  At  this 
juncture  a  Hungarian  preacher  made  bis  appear- 
ance. He  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions, 
denouncing  the  aboininable  pride  and  luxury  of  the 
nobles  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  "  Such  bands  as 
theirs,"  he  cried,  "  can  never  wrest  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre from  the  grasp  of  the  miscreants.  That  btmor 
the  Virgin  reserves  for  the  poor  and  the  lowly.  And 
here,"  he  added,  rairing  a  hand  kept  alwajra  tightly 
clenched,  "here  I  htSr  the  summons,  written  by 
her  own  fingen^  and  carried  down  to  me  from 
heaven  by  an  anifei,  which  calls  upon  the  ploughman 
and  the  shepherd  to  go  forth  and  work  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  sacred  soil."  A  hundred  thousand  of 
the  lowest  class  soon  gathered  round  his  pennon. 
In  the  midst  of  such  a  mass  the  Hungarian  waxed 
still  bolder.  Hitherto  he  had  spared  the  cleigy; 
but  from  that  time  forth  his  diatribes  against  sensu- 
ality fell  far  more  frequently  among  them  than 
among  the  nobles.  And,  ass^ing  the  system  as 
well  as  the  ministers, —  smiting  fullatthe  root  as  at 
the  branches,  —  he  poured  forth  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  levelling  doctrines.  Nor  was  his  the  only 
voice  that  indulged  in  these  rode  philippics.  Scores 
upon  scores  of  his  followers  emulated  nis  example, 
mounted  the  stump  in  all  quarters,  and  cried  just  as 
fiercely  and  effectively  against  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  superiors.  And  their  practices  were  iust  as 
mischievous  as  their  precepts.  They  were  religious 
and  very  ceremonious  in  their  way;  but  neither 
their  ethics  nor  thetr  rites  were  exactly  such  as, 
honesty  could  always  approve  of.  They  displayed, 
indeed,  tike  many  other  fanatics  and  one  or  two 
reformem,  a  remarkable  faculty  for  performing  the 
works  of  Satan  in  the  name  of  divinity.  Some  of 
them  contracted  very  disorderly  marriages,  more  of 
them  dispensed  with  the  ceremony  alti^ther,  and 
the  whole  body,  forsaking  their  occupations,  lived 
and  enjoyed  themselves  at  Uie  expense  of  thoee  poor 
misled  creatures  who  still  remained  in  "  the  gall  of 
bitterness."  The  dergy  were  furious,  and  well  they 
might  be ;  but  they  were  altogether  powerless,  for 
the  strength  of  the  nobles  was  otherwise  employed, 
and  the  middle  classes,  such  of  them,  at  least,  as  had 
suffered  nothing  from  the  Pastoureaux,  had  no  ob^ 
jection  at  all  toseethe  vitses  of  their  spiritual  paston 
and  masters  receive  a -little  well-deserved  castiga- 
t:on.  One  or  two  of  the  priests  ventured  to  attend 
the  meetings  of- the  Pastonreanx,  in  the  b*^  of 
being  able  to  neatraHae  the  efiecta  of  their  inflam- 
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aatocy  hMiiigPi;  bat  they  bid  mod  nMon  to 
regret  tbar  fbfl)r,  far  Ae  auNMiit  twy  vMe  reoo^ 
nized  tliey  were  nt  Vpos  mad  beatoi  witboat  mercy. 
On  the  feitaral  of  St.  Boniabae  the  Futourauix 
entered  Oiieana,  a  tabf  that  regarded  them  'with 
peculiar  h.Tor,  in  soleara  ppooewioa.  Having  circled 
the  tiiwn  with  all  the  pomp  and  circunutance  in 
which  BBch  rabblementB  delight,  dmms  beating, 
cohniv  flying,  they  gathered  in  gtoaps  round  theo- 
favoriie  orators-  A  acholar  behuiging  to  the  uni- 
venity  intem^ted  one  of  then  spouters,  and  de- 
nounced him  to  hii  face,  and,  what  the  ^lealrar 
thooght  vecy  mudi  woaee  aboaC,  to  the  hon  of  im 
MiditMS,  ai  **  a  liar,  a  r^nwbate,  a  hypootitc^  and  a 
heretic."  Tbese  epithets,  feetty  as  they  were,  could 
not  Btand  oompanMO  <br  an  iagtaat  with  those  the 
Pastoureaux  applied  houriy  to  "the  bloated  biabops 
and  soakethiag-or.other  aristocracy."  But  such  a 
trilliog  consideration  as  that  could  not  be  expected 
to  sway  an  excited  mob,  and  bo  t^y  set  upon  the 
student,  and  tore  him  to  shreds  in  leas  than  Bve 
minatet.  They  next  made  a  rush  at  the  nniTersity, 
beat  all  the  stodeots  that  came  in  their  way,  burnt 
the  tibrary,  and  massacred  fire-and-twent^-  priests 
out  of  hatto.  For  a  few  hour*  they  earned  all  beibre 
them,  and  mob  law,  with  all  ita  'anenities,  reigned 
itnnrme.   Bat  a  reaoUoa  aoon  set  in. 

xhe  Orteans  outrage  inflicted  a  deaCb^low  tm  tiie 
ffathering  oFthe  PastottreaoK.  iie^teetahility  wWt- 
drew  its  patronage,  —  in  &ct,  became  positiTely 
and  oaeqarvocally  hostile;  and,  appalled  at  tbar 
handiworc,  the  PartoureauK  retreated  in  hasta 
to  the  fields,  split  op  into  fihctioos,  stntck  their  teota, 
packed  np  their  goods,  and  other  peof^e's  too,  — fiir 
this  kind  of  reibnner  delights  much  in  ^Kuliag  tho 
Egyntiaoa,  —  and  departed  in  different  directions. 
At  first  tbey  autntained  something  like  an  orderiy 
march,  but  their  steps  goickoaed  try  degrees  as  the 
troops,  which  a'vaciilatiag  government  at  last  mus- 
tered courage  to  let  loose,  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 
One  body,  headed  by  the  Uung&naa,  made  its  way 
to  Bourges.  There  the  leader  announced  that,  on 
B  certain  lUy,  he  would  pecfiHta,  not  <ai^  but  many 
miradeal  A  great  crowd  gathered  to  witness  the 
mwds,  and,  as  the  oper^Dr  fiuled  to  keep  his 
promise,  they  comfiirted  Uteoudves  for  the  diaeip- 
pointoient  by  knocking  fakn  on  the  head.  Another 
leader  escaped  to  Englasd  .with  a  small  number  of 
followers,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people  of 
Shorebam.  Of  the  remainder,  a  good  many  escaped 
by  resuming  their  former  empiuyments.  £nov4^, 
however,  were  sbuightered  aod  gibbeted  to  sicken 
the  tnivellen  for  many  a  month  with  tbeir  unbti^ 
ied  carcasses.  But  the  animating  spirit  was  not  yet 
cxtin^i^^hed.  It  smouldered  on  far  seventy  years, 
and  then,  in  1320,  burst  forth  in  even  a  fiercer 
flame.  On  this  occasion,  two  apostate  tniests,  ^tking 
up  the  text  of  the  Hangarian,  gathered  similar 
hordes  around  them.  Himb  mtb»  encamped  in  the 
centra  of  France,  helped  themeelves  by  force  to 
whatever  they  wanted,  and  sent  oat  numerous  tnis- 
uonaiiee  to  ronse  aU  Ihor  brethren  to  a  similar 
couree.  Some  of  these  gentry  fonng  imprisoned  by 
the  a^ority  of  Paris,  a  large  body  of  toe  ^stour- 
eaux  marched  on  the  capital,  gaisied  an  eabranoe, 
broke  open  the  pcisona,  and  vcleMed  their  deputies. 
Then  directing  their  ooune  sontkward,  wherev«- 
tbey  came,  they  hunted  up  and  massacred  the  Jews, 
slaying  them  inth  snob  kideoia  tortures  that  500  of 
these  people, — who  wiA  their  iamiUes  and  tbeir 
property  had  sou|^  leftige  in  the  reyai  eaatle  of 
VerduB,— findrngthe  fottna  loo  waak  tn  deftad 


Aem,  actaslly  finng  their  childien  ton  the  battle 
mants,  and  then  slau^tered  each  othflTt  in  preference 
to  AHiMg  aUve  into  the  hands  of  tha  FastonrMoz. 
But  the  oonrse  of  these  £uiatios  was  nearly  inuu 
The  Pone  exoommnnicated  themj  and,  becoming 
involved  in  tha  manhfls  of  lignes-Mortes,  they 
were  there  hemmed  in  by  the  troops  unUl  thie 
greater  portion  of  titera  perahod  mieeraUy  by  foat- 
ine  and  disease.  .  Of  the  remainder,  a  very  fow 
were  aUowed  to  escape;  but  so  many  were  hanged 
that  "the  trees  were  nilit  with  the  wught  of  their 
bodiv." 

Lithemmmir  of  1918  a  hoy  waa  notioed  wander^ 
iag  from  town  to  to««  in  France.  His  hand  wna 
never  stretohed  oat  far  aliof,  nor  hia  VMce  nibdued 
into  the  be^gaz^  whiao.  He  bdbaged  not  to  tha 
tiibe  of  vagrant  Mudents,  and  stilt  lece  to  that  of  the 
nuMutebaiMC  or  the  pecarooo.  Keither  did  he  carry 
either  of  those  BBtvomal  panporta,  the  paimer'a 
staff  or  the  gieemsn's  cithara.  Unlike  each  and  all 
of  these,  his  mien  was  saintly  and  his  conduct 
irreproachable.  ^Vlle^eve^  he  wont  he  chanted  tb« 
words,  "  Lord  Jesus,  give  us  back  the  Holy  Cross  !  " 
pausing  only  to  indulge  in  ftwent  prayer.  In  a  little 
time  be  was  universally  revered  as  the  messenger  of 
Heaven,  and  bamiy  was  that  house  esteemed  wbereia 
he  deigned  to  take  np  his  lading.  Bnt  soon  alarm 
be^  to  permaato  and  deman  tiM  awa  with  which 
he  was  everywhere  regarded.  And  truly  the  e^et 
of  hia  examf^  was  appalli^.  All  at  onoe  a  straogs 
infatuation  seized  on  all  tl^  boys  of  the  same  age. 
No  eoooer  waa  his  voice  heard  in  any  town  or 
hamlet,  than  out  tbey  poored,  mustered  in  his  track, 
and  aocon^lanied  him  blindly  whithersoever  it 
pleaeod  him  to  direct  his  eoune.  B<AiB  and  bars 
were  useless  to  restrain  them ;  tears  and  prayers  to 
turn  them  flxnn  their  purpose.  They  hastened  to 
quit  fhther,  mother,  home,  ever>-thiiq;  that  was  dear- 
^t,  to  feUow  this  strange  leader,  and  chant  with 
hin^  "  Lord  JeeiM,  give  us  bai^  the  Holy  Cross  I " 
They  came  to  him  by  twenties,  by  hundreds,  by 
thousands.  Every  dsi^  added  to  tho  thnmg,  untd 
at  length  no  eity  would  consent  to  receive  them 
wUhin  its  walls.  Having  gathered  this  great  host, 
he  directed  its  march  towards  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Himself  led  the  way,  reclinii^  io 
a  chariot  lined  with  cloaks.  Afler  him  preaeod  tlw 
countless  throng,  chanting,  "Lord  Jesus,  ^vo  us 
back  the  Holy  Orost"  And  every  instant  they 
trampled  the  weaker  to  death,  as  they  struggled  for 
the  place  nearest  to  their  leader's  car,  for  be  amoi^ 
them  was  envied  exceedingly  who  could  touch  lua 
person  or  gather  a  thread  from  hia  robe.  In  the 
end  the  whole  of  them  perished  on  the  land  or  in 
the  sea. 

£veo  more  singular  were  the  dancem,  who  first 
attracted  attention  at  Aix^la^Chapelle  in  ISIS.  A 
set  of  ragged  wanderers  were  these  who  made  beg- 
gary an  artide  of  fiuth,  afkd  who  signalized  tlicm- 
selves  by  extoeme  dissent  from  the  CfaurclL,  and 
contem^  for  its  orgaoizaiion.  *  Tbey  admitted  only 
the  initiated  to  tbeir  private  assemblies,  vbieh  were 
held  at  nitrht  in  t^ocret  places,  and  where  it  was  said 
they  practised  the  greatest  abomiuatitns.  Waudei^ 
ing  about  in  hands  of  thirty  or  forty,  thetr  profession- 
al poverl^,  their  impsssionod  earnestness,  their 
frantic  rites,  and  thear  oontempt  for  persecution, 
gave  tlwm  extraordinaiy  power.  Wherever  they 
appeared,  their  singular  aspect  and  itiU  more  singular 
reputation  attraeted  mnlatudes  of  spectators ;  and  a 
crowd  wa»  all  Uiey  required  to  go  thrcmgh  their 
nngnlnr  peifamuuGCs.   In  thoie  sBperstUioaB  times 
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it  was  almoBt  impoenhle  to  witaesa  tbeir  fiuiooa 
motions  and  he«r  their  innzicd  shrieks,  —  notioos 
of  worship  and  Arieks  of  prayer,  veritable  attempts 
to  take  Heaven  hy  itorm,— witboot  being  infected 
bv  tfae  mania.  Indeed,  their  example  was  as  conta- 
gions as  the  pli^e,  and  ct^ually  dreaded.  If  we 
aru  to  credit  the  annaEsts  of  the  period,  —  and  with 
the  doii^  of  the  reviTalists  in  view  it  would  be 
searcelyiur  to  disbeUeve  all  that  they  tell  us  con- 
cemiog  these  dancers,  — do  rank,  no  prof'uestoo,  no 
place  was  exempt  from  the  contagion.  Wherever  it 
found  human  life  and  nerves,  there  it'  exercised 
dominion.  Everywhere  the  dancers  became  at  vill 
the  centre  of  a  writhing  multitude.  And  the  dis- 
jointed ravings  these  paraiyems  were  generally 
rwarded  as  propb«tic  ^or  did  the  mania  depart 
with  the  vaoabcnida  who  braaKht  Whverer  the 
excitemenl  nad  oaco  ftatene^  it  never  refaixed  its 
hold.  In  vun  was  the  axe  pUed  on  these  enthusi- 
wts,  and  the  gibbet  loaded  with  th«r  bodies.  They 
diaaj^fieared  only  when  £urc^  became  satiated  with 
their  Qxtravagaace. 

Bui  nnqu^iooably  the  strangest  of  all  these 
itinerants  of  faith  were  the  gtoomy  flagellants  r  and, 
oddly  enough,  they  woct  also  the  most  tenacious  of 
existence.  A  Mogolarly  impressive  {NCture  they  pre- 
sent, — more  like  a  ddsmal  ymoa  of  dreamland  than 
a  gathering  of  human  Uie,  — a  sable  host  in  cease- 
less march,  —  each  [diantom's  shootder  bare,  the  lefl 
hand  boKrijig  a  little  wooden  croaB,  and  the  right 
a  whip,  so  well  applied  that  the  dost  in  the  track 
of  the  long  |»ocesaicm  waa  tUmpkid  with  its  blood. 
Groans,  shriui,  and  mhl  (gacutations  rose  multi- 
tudinous, and  enveloped  the  march  with  a  deqp 
dread  sound,  Uke  the  dash  oS  the  agitated  sea. 
Wherovar  Aat  sound  alarmed  the  ear,  —  in  the 
pasM*  o£  the  ApeDnines,  through  the  German  fior- 
ests,  across  the  fields  of  France,  —  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  vicinity  tied  or  hid  ihems^ves. 
For  the  penitential  torrent  absca-bed  all  who  hap- 
pened to  cross  its  course.  No  matter  wbo  they 
were  nor  how  employed,  —  ao  matter  how  pressed 
nor  how  cKpected,  —  there  was  no  escape  tor  any. 
Kesistance  was  in  vain,  remonstrance  unheeded. 
Here  the  dreary  fanatics  sorpriied  a  troc^  of  b^ 
gan,  there  a  brad  of  hunten,  yonder  a  company  of 
tradan  or  a  Iwtdal  group ;  and,  uhder  penalty  oi 
having  the  flcih  floKed  ftoai  their  boDM,  focced 
them  to  become  flag^^ta,  until  they  were  reWnsed 
by  reaching  the  next  celebrated  shnnc, — ■  Lorotto, 
it  might  be,  or  Cologne*  or  Sheime.  History  5rat 
notices  the  flagellants  in  1360,  when  the  Crusadce 
b^an  to  dag.  They  reappeared  again  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  for  tea  years  perambulated  and 
agitated  Eurq>e.  Ttas  was  their  palmy  day,  and  it 
was  also  the  one  in  which  they  encountered  most  op- 
positioa  from  pope  and  prince,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, where  lor  the  time  they  were  put  down  by  the 
Teutonic  knigbto.  In  ISil,  these  warriors  mustered, 
and  having  well  prepared  themselves  taer  the  task 
by  fasting  and  prayer,  they  set  npoa  a  body  of  the 
flagellanti  in  raO  march,  nuuBacrcd  thousands  of 
them  on  Uie  spot,  and  compelled  the  multitude  of 
their  captives  to  be  rebaptized.  The  dagcllants 
made  their  Last  aj^arance  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  ceotary,  when  Henry  III.  attempted  to 
render  them  fauuonable.  As  a  flagellant,  ha  pa- 
raded the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  depUk  of  winter,  at- 
tended by  the  dames  and  gaUanta  of  his  oourt,  and 
followed  by  a  long  array  oT  rabUe,  all  applying  ^e 
whip  and  aS  snitabK  appareQe(^  ~  not  a  few,  as  in 
the  days  of  t^ouis  Hatm, — the  king  being  conspic- 


uous by  a  wreath  of  skulls  twined  round  Us  waist. 
But,  enthusiasm  being  the  life  of  these  b^tberhoods, 
they  ^>eedity  die^  out  when  adopted  by  frivolity. 
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I  HAVx  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  epheme- 
ral pleasures  lose  their  charm,  and  the  solid  attrac- 
tione  <^  the  table  become  of  the  most  paramount  im- 
portance. Hie  delights  of  poetrr  failed  me  at  five- 
and-twenty,  and  those  of  music  1  never  knew.  (I 
was  born  without  an  £ar,  but  the  gods  made  up  the 
deficit  by  bestowing  on  me  an  appreciative  Palate.) 
At  forty,  I  ceased  to  dance,  —  from  a  circumstance 
which  I  now  do  not  hesitato  to  term  Fat  At  forty- 
five;,  J  began  to  doubt  whether  Women  smiled  upon 
me  in  gmuine  eanest ;  at  fifar,  I  was  sore  they  only 
made  game  ef  me.  I  never  had  the  eour:^^  to  be 
a  Gambler,  so  that  cards  wen  no  mon  to  me  than 
child's  toys.  Hina,  at  a  eooaparativety  early  age,  I 
find  mysMf  entirely  dependent  as  to  pleasure  upon 
the  Doosestic  AtFectioM  and  mr  Palate. 

Kedueed  to  this  extrenuty,  Fate^  who  aerer  tira 
id  plaguing  us  poor  moslids,  deprived  me  of  my 
cook.  To  petsone  who  have  five  thousand  pounds 
a  year  and  upwards,  this  is  not  the  sbghteet  con- 
seqisBttce.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  wont,  you  have 
only  to  hire  an  artiste  for  a  ^nea  per  day,  who 
will  malra  the  dinner-hov  a  bbssful  epoch,  and  jAbj 
no  tricks  with  the  coats  of  your  stomach  afterwards. 
But  I  am  unfortunately  a  very  poor  man,  sltboagfa 
nature,  I  am  sure^  intended  me  for  a  very  rich  one. 
Mt  wife  (a  most  ezemplaiy  wixnaa,  if  ^  could 
only  cook)  is  ob%ed  ■anduoudy  to  i^idy  honelf,  in 
our  domestie  arrangements,  to  that  most  disf4nrc»> 
aUe  study,  Eeooomy.  Instead  of  espeniUng  a  hunp 
dred  pounds  a  year,  ae  I  should  like  to  d^  in  the 
enconr^ement  culinary  art,  I  can  only  aflbrd  to 
give  —  wdl,  no  matter ;  the  fact  is  I  do  mot  give  a 
hundred  (nor  yet  SAy},  aad  itill  I  give  more  ifaaa 
I  caa  afford.  I  am  coastaatly  making  sacrifices  to 
the  Divinity  who  prendes  over  good  moking.  My 
dress  is  very  far  from  foshionaUe.  Netbing  in  shops 
(nnlem  it 's  at  the  fishmonger's  or  the  Itahan  waic- 
booseman's)  ever  tempts  me  to  spend  money.  I 
walk  instead  using  wheels;  although  it  is  true  I 
do  sometimes  indulge  m  a  hansom  when  there  is 
anything  particular  for  dmaer,  for  I  find  notUng 
endows  one  with  appetite  so  nnfiuBngly  as  mriitng 
through  the  air  in  that  description  of  vehicle.  I  do 
not  travel  in  the  autumn,  but  save  all  the  money 
usually  expended  in  that  frivofota  amosement  to 
furnish  my  table  with  Ai^asfc  grouse,  Ciloves  I  do 
not  wear,  but  only  dvu^  them  in  my  hand.  Thea- 
tres I  nevet  put  my  head  into,  —  and,  indeed,  I  should 
not  do  so  were  I  ever  so  rich,  for  tbey  indnce  lobster 
suppers,  and  seriously  impair  the  digestion.  I  blush 
tw  the  selfishness  of  human  nature  when  X  find  my- 
self at  the  tables  of  those  of  my  own  rank  in  Htc^ 
wlu>  attire  tbemnelves  aad  their  fossilies  In  tfae  most 
fashionable  raimuit,  and  yet  omit  to  give  me  cn> 
cnmber  viA  my  sahooB^  and  aren  Wanham  iee 
with  my  Seltser-water,  —  Wenham  iee,  that  only 
costs  them  twi^nee  a  pound  at  moat,  aad  only  a 
peany  if  they  use  the  Companjr's  re&tgsmtors ! 

IImb  importame  of  this  mbject  here  demaaA  a 
slight  d^iesNOo  ;  why,  inby  is  there  a  deficiency  ot 
ica  at  nweteen  dinnar-tahles  out  of  twenty  in  this 
so-called  cirilized  metropolis?  Why  do  people 
who  have  got  tWMwnee  reiriun  from  spending  it  on 
that  artide ;  or,  if  Aey  hava  not  got  twopence  (as  is 
the  case  with  many  exceUenk  Ai^phitiTOBs),  why  do 
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they  not  obtain  credit  for  the  Bame  ?  Am  I  —  is 
anj^body  — such  a  fool  as  to  consider  an  aristocratic 
neighbor  any  sufficient  substitute. for  the  little  vase 
of  tinkling  crystal  wbicb  should  be  always  within 
reach  at  dinner,  at  least  from  May  to  October  V  My 
fashionable  neighbor  may  be  "  cool "  enough,  an<! 
probably  is  in  one  sense,  but  his  languid  imperti- 
nence does  not  atone  for  the  absecce  of  Wenham.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  would  not  give  twopence  for  all  t^e 
aristocratic  society  in  Belgravia,  but  I  most  certain- 
ly would  not  accept  it  daring  the  Bonuner  months 
in  exchange  for  my  indispensable  clear  ice.  In  the 
United  States,  such  an  omission  would  not  be  toler- 
ated in  a  second-class  hotel;  and  yet  I  remember 
dining  at  Richmond  the  other  tlay,  wlien  the  waiter 
placidly  informed  me  that  they  had  used  up  all 
their  ice.  It  would  be  just  as  unpardonable,  in  my 
opinion,  if  he  had  placed  the  dinner  upon  the  bare 
table,  and  accounted  ibr  it  by  saying  that  they  had 
used  up  all  their  table-cloths  that  were  not  at  the 
wash.  What  vile  cooking,  by  the  by,  one  gets  at 
those  Richmond  and  Greenwich  inns  I  Never  once 
have  I  had  a  dinner  there  so  well  cooked  in  all  par- 
ticulars as  those  I  was  wont  to  have  at  home  in  the 
old  days,  when  —  I  cannot  proceed:  yon  must 
bear  with  me ;  I  have  lost  Her ;  yes,  she  was  but  a 
woman,  and  yet  I  would  not  have  exchanged  her 
for  many  a  man-cook.  Her  omelettes,  sweet  and 
savory  I  The  delicate  soupfOfi  of  young  onion  rises 
(like  the  faint  echo  of  a  song  in  memory's  ear},  and 
brings  down  the  unwilling  tear. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  muttons:  to  those 
wretched  mutton-cutlets  keeping  guard  over  a 
few  hard  peas,  which,  at  Greenwich  dinners,  that 
cost  two  guineas  a  head,  are  considt^red  to  be 
quite  an  artistic  erUre'e.  You  have  only  to  charge 
the  foolish  Swells  high  enough,  and  they  will 
be  satisfied  with  anyuiing.  Claret  cup,  made  of 
Gladstone's  wine  at  "-twelve  afaillina  Uie  dozen, 
bottles  included,"  and  steeped  in  wrage  till  it 
ttbtes  like  the  smell  of  a  chemist's  shop,  must,  it 
seems,  be  excellent,  if  only  it  be  expensive.  As  for 
the  whitebait,  they  don't  even  do  thai  at  Greenwich 
better  than  She  did  it.  This  reminds  me,  however, 
that  I  have  something  to  say  that  is  cheering  and 
conaolatory.  I  remember  the  days,  —  not  so  long 
ago,  —  when  it  was  very  rare  to  get  whitebait  in 
London  except  at  clubs ;  whereas  now  those  queer- 
looking  wire  saucepans  hang  up  in  every  well- 
appointed  kitchen.  Let  us  give  the  Age  its  due. 
Those  fairy  fish  require  delicate  handling,  and  there- 
fore form  a  very  good  test  of  a  cook's  capabilities. 
People  imagine  that  they  are  dear,  whereas  they  are 
very  cheap,  if  }'oa  only  have  them  often  enough. 
The  fiict  IS,  that  Ikey  require  huge  quantities  of 
lard ;  but  this  lard  will  serve  aeaio  (as  it  does  at 
hotels  and  clubs,  of  cour^,  so  tiiat  more  fish  may 
be  procured  and  cooked  the  next  day  for  almost  the 
same  money.  [There,  if  I  never  write  another  line, 
I  should  now  feel  that  I  had  put  on  record  something 
to  benefit  my  species.]  Do  not,  however,  let  your 
cook  attempt  to  do  whitebiut  by  the  light  of  natLure. 
If  she  does  not  understand  it,  she  must  be  taur^ht. 
Otherwise,  there  results  a  pretty  kettle  of  fi'flb ;  a 
mass  of  amalgamated  minnows  brown  and  greasy; 
such  as  I  have  seen  lately  at  jny  own  table  from  the 
hands  of  an  artiste  who  assured  us  she  could  "  do 
everything,"  and  who  accordingly  did  vs,  —  and 
whitebut —  brown. 

This  brings  me  back  again  to  Coob.  The  change 
that  has  t^en  place  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  this 
houBehoId  senrant  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 


is  remarkable.  The  cook  that  asked  fourteen  pounds 
a  year  in  1843,  at  present  asks  forty;  and,  more- 
over, the  former  lady  would  do  ail  the  work  of  her 
department,  whereas  the  latter  demands  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a  kitchen-maid,  if  not  the  whole 
of  that  young  persont  The  delicate  touches  of  her 
art,  it  seems,  monopolize  her  attention,  and  the 
chalks  must  be  ground  and  the  colors  mixed  by  an 
assistant.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  present  cooks  are 
superior  to  the  past;  but  I  don't  think  they  have 
improved^n  the  same  ratio  with  their  cost;  ttiey  are 
better,  but  not  so  much  better  as  they  have  bet- 
tered themselves."  They  require,  too,  not  only- 
more  assistance,  but  an  amount  of  delicate  consider- 
ation, which  has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  prin- 
cesses and  wet^urses.  They  must  not  be  "  put  out  " 
by  remonstrance,  far  less  rebuke ;  they  must  have 
"stout,"  and  not  porter;  and  unlimitea  leave  to  see 
their  friends.  It  is  a  mere  detraction  to  say  that 
they  encourage  Policemen  or  Lifeguardsmen.  They 
might  condescend,  perhaps,  to  an  inspector  of  a 
sergeant-major,  but  not  to  ordinary  members  of  tbe 
civU  and  military  professions.  At  least,  no  "  good 
cook  "  would  do  BO ;  although  the  individoal  called 
"  a  good  plain  coc^ "  might  forget  herself  so  far. 
When  they  are  advertised  as  "  plain,"  you  may  de- 
pend upon  the  accuracy  of  that  description ;  for  my 
part,  I  like  the  colored  editions. 

And,  by  the  by,  I  may  incidentally  remark  that 
only  once  have  I  ever  beheld  a  pretty  cook.  Time 
tries  all,  it  Is  said  ;  but  not  so  severely —  at  all  events, 
with  respect  to  the  complexion  —  as  the  kitchen 
fire.  A  good  cook,  too,  notwithstanding  that  cooks, 
like  poets,  are  said  to  be  born,  and  not  made,  can 
scarcely  be  very  young.  The  distractions  of  love  do 
not,  therefijre,  interfece  with  their  usefulness  to  the 
same  extent  as  with  the  parlor-maid,  the  housemaid, 
the  Qursery-maid,  and  (above  all)  with  "  tbe  youne 
ladies'  maid."  Their  attachments  arc  of  a  solid 
character.  They  affect  Widowers,  —  generally  nud- 
dle-Bjged  small-tradesroen, — and  have  an  eye  to  a 
fcomlOTtable  settiement  in  life.  They  look  before 
they  leap  into  the  gulf  of  matrimony.  If  I  was  a 
small-tradesman,  I  should  do  my  b«it  to  marry  a 
good  cook.  The  idea  of  getting  one  for  nothing  — 
or  its  synonym,  for  "  love  —  makes  me  almost  wish 
I  was.  Though  'umble  our  'ome,  we  should  then  al- 
ways sit  down  to  something  nice,  and  the  dripping 
would  not  be  sold,  nor  the  things  that  should  go 
into  the  stock-pot. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  contempt  for  one 
description  of  fashionable  folly ;  let  me  here  hint  at 
another.  Why  are  young  ladies  often  taught  the 
use  of  the  Celestial  GIom  (which  is  really  of  no 
use),  but  never  cookery?  If  I  was  a  young  govem- 
mentKilerk,  or  a  barrater  who  hju  just  done  *'  eat- 
ing his  dinners  "  onl^  in  one  sense,  bow  much  rather 
would  I  marry  a  girl  who  could  give  me  a  good 
omelette  until  we  could  afiTord  to  xcep  an  artiste, 
than  one  who  could  speak  French  with  an  English 
accent,  or  play  indifierentiy  on  a  cheap  piano,  or 
know  Magnall's  Questions  by  heart!  Talk  of  ro- 
mance I  In  all  the  fiction  of  Courtship,— r  I  mean, 
in  all  the  courtship  of  Fiction,  —  what  is  more  touch- 
ing than  -the  making  that  beelsteak-pudding  by 
Tom  Pinch's  sister  t  And  this  is  an  attraction, 
remember,  that  remains  when  beauty  has  departed, 
when  the  Beloved  Object  has  become  an  object  (to 
the  casual  observeiO,  and  there  is  not  enough  hair 
left  at  tbe  back  m  her  bead  to  cover  her  frisette ! 
O  woman,  woman  I  take  my  advice,  and  learn  to 
cook  I  Than  sluJl  your  gentle  mlnutratiou  be  as 
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a  street  savor  in  the  nostrils  of  your  husband,  and 
your  labor  be  acceptable  unto  him  even  when  you 
have  had  fourteen  children.  Teach  all  your  girls 
to  cook,  and  you  shall  be  blened  even  hj  the  gen- 
eration that  cornea  after  you.  Hie  teachings  of  the 
just  smell  aweet,  and  nmmer  even  in  their  dust 
Or,  if  moral  considerations  have  no  weight  with  you, 
reflect  liow  infinitely  preferable  it  is  for  your  daugh- 
ter to  be  a  culinary  artiste  and  mler  ae  facia  of  a 
great  household,  than  to  be  a  governess,  with  half 
her  salary,  and  snubbed  by  the  servants.  [Thia  is 
the  second  pn^ant  piece  of  advice  which  I  have 
"  thrown  in  "  along  with  the  merely  literary  matter 
of  this  article,  and  which  has  incidentally  sprung 
from  the  coonderatiiw  of  thia  most  important  snl^ 
Jeet."! 

Ayhen  I  say  that  cooks  do  not  devote  themselves 
to  love,  I  merely  mean  that  the^  are  not  easily  in* 
toucated  with  that  foolish  passion,  although  they 
■re  often  enough  intoxicated,  I  lim  sorry  to  say,  and 
do  give  way  to  passion  of  another  sort.  Of  course, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  sex,  tbey  look  for- 
ward to  being  married  ;  and  the  older  they  are,  the 
more  near  that  crowning  conclusion  to  their  cuHnarj' 
toil  appears.  But  they  do  not  count  their  years  like 
ordinary  mortab,  nor  accept  their  preferment  as 
'  their  sisters  do.  They  take  brevet  rank  as  Mrs. 
Bonne  Femme  ^an  excellent  soup,  which  I  have 
ventured  to  substitute  for  the  names  Jones  or  Rob- 
inson) at  once,  however  young  they  may  be;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  adrertise  themselves  as 
"  middle-apod "  long  after  they  have  reached  the 
extreme  limit  assigned  to  human  life.  I  eaw  three 
cooks  in  one  day  l&tdy,  the  announccmenta  of  whose 
attractions  in  Uie  Times  had  induced  me  to  seek 
tiieir  acqu^ntance,  the  age  of  each  of  whom  might 
have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  that  paper  under 
tiie  head  of  Longevity  ExtraortHnarif.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  tell  these  ladies  the 
reason  why  it  was  most  unlikely  that  they  should 

Send  many  years  under  my  roof,  and  I  thanked 
eaven  (not  for  the  first  time)  for  the  possession  of 
a  wife.  It  is  I  who  cross-examine  all  candidates 
about  their  purges  and  their  pastry,  but  it  is  my  wife 
who  rescues  me  from  the  embarrassments  that  there- 
upon ensue.  I  have  recently  made  the  acquaints 
ance  of  aboat  fiftiy  cooks ;  not  one  of  them  young, 
and  not  one  of  uem,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, past  middle  age.  Aa  a  mle,  they  have  only 
a  six  weeks'  character  from  their  last  two  places, 
bnt  a  very  long  one  from  the  lady  with  whom  they 
previously  lived,  who  is,  however,  abroad,  and  her 
address  is  doubtful.  These  are  all  sent  bv  the  di& 
ferent  Servants'  Register  Offices,  to  whien  I  have 
been  fool  enough  to  pay  five  shillings  apiece  for  this 

reat  accommodation.  [As  a  third  piece  of  advice, 
beg  to  give  this  caution:  Never  pay  a  register- 
office  till  you  procure  your  servant ;  nor  even  then, 
until  you  have  been  one  calendar  month  unrobbed 
and  unmurdercd.')  The  bettor  sort  of  candidates 
have  "characters  of  from  one  year  to  six.  I  differ 
vi^  some  abont  the  amount  of  wages,  and  with 
others  as  to  their  artistic  acquirements;  and  my 
infe  differs  pert^tps  with  those  with  whom  I  should 
otherwbe  agree,  in  vgard  to  the  work  expected  of 
them.  Bnt  a  few  arc  selected  —  one  at  a  time,  of 
coune  —  about  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
further  inqniriei.  As  to  their  meriti  as  artistes,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth.  You  have  little 
ebe  to  go  by  beyond  the  situation  of  their  last  place : 
yoa  can't  expect  kromeakis  from  Camberwell,  nor 
pur^e$  firom  Peckham  Rye ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 


you  often  get  bad  cooks  feam  fashionable  localities. 
For  my  part,  I  prefer  tripe  well  done  to  the  most 
•amlHtious  of  failures;  but,  unhappily,  not  one  of 
these  people  will  give  yoa  a  specimen  of  their  qual- 
ity. As  if  the  manager  of  a  theatre  or  an  opera 
would  engage  a  leading  tra^^edian  npon  bis  own  ip»e 
dixit,  or  a  principal  tenor  withont  having  heard  him 
open  his  mouth  1  This  standing  upon  their  dignity 
is  no  doubt  a  good  shield  for  ignorance,  but  it  is 
very  inconvenient,  and  often  necessitates  a  month 
of  indigestion.  Once,  and  once  only,  my  question : 
"  Will  you  cook  a  dinner  to-morrow  1  "  met  with  a 
prompt  affirmative ;  but  that  woman  was  a  woman 
of  oenius.  Never  did  I  sit  down  to  a  more  excel- 
lent repast  than  was  cooked  by  her.  Nothins  waij 
forgotten  or  mismanaged,  and  not  unUl  the  cheese 
soTiffl/e  had  been  dismissed  from  her  clever  hands 
did  that  (otherwise)  a'lmirable  woman  give  herself 
up  to  intoxication.  She  was  too  dmnk  even  to  ac- 
cept the  fifteen  shillings  I  had  promised  her  for  the 
job.  She  called  the  next  morning,  quite  cool  and 
pleasant,  only  her  hand  shook  a  litue,  until  I  offered 
tier  a  glass  of  port  and  a  biscuit,  —  and  wished  to 
know  if  she  had  given  satisfaction.  As  a  cook,  she 
had  been  perfection,  and  1  tried  to  entertain  a  hope 
that  she  might  give  up  her  little  weaknent,  and 
"  do  "  for  us,  out  my  wire  nipped  that  idea  (severe- 
ly) in  the  bud;  and  I  believe  she  was  in  the  right. 
The  artiste  herself  allowed  that  she  had  left  two 
situations  in  consequence  of  *'  having  enjoyed  her- 
self npon  festive  occasions  rather  too  freely";  and 
although  she  would  never  have  overdime  the  mut- 
ton, wo  might  perhaps  have  been  banied  in  our 
beds.  She  adds  another  to  ^at  long  list  of  ^fted 
beings  who  have  had  no  enemies  but  themselves ; 
and,  no  doubt,  it  ia  our  duty  to  condemn,  rather  than 
to  pity  lier.  But  my  heart  somehow  still  j^earns 
towards  that  unhappy  woman,  and  I  really  think  if 
our  present  state  of  cooklessness  continues,  that  there 
would  be  no  great  harm  —  although  I  should  be  the 
last  to  encoun^rc  a  vice  that  in  tame  destroys  the 
palate  —  in  taking  her  "  by  the  job." 

After  many  fiascos,  wo  did  a  woman  to  come 
by  the  week  on  trial,  and  she  is  with  us  now.  She 
said  that  it  was  absurd  to  take  that  precaution,  be- 
cause she  was  sure  that  nature  bad  intended  her  to 
sait  us  for  oar  lives  long.  But  I  am  ^ad  we  did 
take  it,  nevertheless.  She  could  cook  everything, 
she  said.  She  would  not,  I  believe)  have  hesitated 
to  aver  her  pi-oficiency  to  cook  human  flesh,  if  my 
questions  had  taken  that  direction.  She  also  prom* 
ised  to  do  all  that  was  asked  of  her  in  other  respect?. 
Alti^ether,  she  was  and  is  the  most  cheerful,  .is 
well  as  the  most  tremendous,  liar  with  whom  I  h8\-e 
ever  been  acquainted.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first 
little  dinner  she  gave  my  wife  and  me,  I  said  :  *'  Sparc 
for  nothing,  Mrs.  Bonne  Femme,  but  send  up  every- 
thing of  your  best"  I  took  no  luncheon  on  that 
day,  but  reserved  my  appetite  for  the  trial-feast. 
This  was  lucky,  for  hunger  was  upon  that  occasion, 
not  mcrelv  the  best  sauce,  but  the  only  one.  A 
sharp  kttcfien-miud  could  have  turned  out  a  better 
dinner.  Everythin';  was  spoiled  that  was  n't  bmled- 
As  if  one  wanted  boiled  thii^  I  Bat  the  curious 
part  of  the  affhir  was,  that  the  wretched  impostor 
below  stain  was  of  opinion  that  she  had  acquitted 
herself  to  admiration.  She  eitpecially  prided  her- 
self, it  seems,  upon  '*  her  swecti,"  her  single  spec- 
imen of  which  was  comprised  in  a  Ba(,-'»  pudding, 
with  some  jam  spilt  on  it  And  yet  this  woui.'n  had 
a  character  with  her,  which,  if  it  did  not  qtiite  cor- 
roborate her  own  assertions,  gave  some  ground  for 
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tbem.  People  talk  of  the  ^vickednefle  of  BenraotB ; 
but  ivhat  is  thnt  compared  to  the  «icke<lDei;9  of 
tfaose  mtBtresses  who  will  my  anvthing  in  order  to 
^et  emootbt^  rid  of  a  wtvthlefli  cook  ?  Of  course,  it 
IS  a  temptation,  but  it  is  one  that  a  lady  ought  to 
resist ;  for  the  oil  that  smooths  the  parting  lubricates 
for  this  terrible  domestic  her  passage  into  an  unsus- 

rcting  family,  jost  as  it  did  in  our  case.  It  is  true, 
only  engaged  Mrs.  Bonne  Femme  for  "  a  week 
certain  "  ;  but  bere  she  is,  and  here  she  sticks.  She 
broi^ht  three  boxes-with  her  (one  of  them  the  size 
of  the  ark),  asserting  that  she  was  sure  to  suit,  and 
might,  therefore,  just  as  well  make  herself  comf(»^ 
able  at  once.  She  continues  to  state  that  she  does 
suit,  and  is  so  good  as  to  add,  that  for  her  part  she 
finds  the  place  to  her  liking.  In  vain  I  have  told 
ber  that  me  is  not  ''eo(^  enough  "  for  us  (and  in- 
deed she  is  not  a  cook  at  all) ;  she  only  ^akea  ker 
head  and  snules,  as  thou^  I  was  chaxniingly  droU. 
She  won't  go,  and  I  dont  know  how  to  luke  her. 
I  have  been  looking  into  Bum's  Jnstice,  but  1  can- 
not find  that  I  hare  any  remedy  against  her.  The 
police,  of  coarse,  decline  to  interfere,  except  in  ber 
favor ;  and  I  dare  not  call  in  the  military  on  ac- 
count of  the  yonng  ladies*  maid  "  and  the  other 
gii48.  It  is  sad  to  be  without  a  cook,  but  it  is  ten 
times  worse  to  possess  a  bad  one  who  refoses  to 
leave  yonr  roof,  and  assures  yon  she  is  perfectly 
comfortable  where  she  is.  I  have  said  that  she  can 
cook  nothing ;  but  there  I  exaggerate.  Although 
our  weekly  bills'  have  never  been  so  high  as  since 
she  has  been  with  us,  it  is  impossiUs  to  conTiet  her 
c^ietty  larceny.    She  oodcs  ac«oiiRtt  unconmonly 


NIGfiT-BAMBLES  IN  PABI& 

I. — AT  TEa  paBFECTUBB  AND  ASOXO  THB  CHIF- 
rOXSIBBS. 

It  is  Bacbanmont,  I  think,  who  in  his  jVouvellea 
a  la  Main  tells  an  anecdote  of  some  noUemen  of 
the  "ancien  r^me"  whose  hobby  it  was  to  be 
driven  about  Paria  at  night  time,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  police,  in  a  0ombi%-lo<Aing  chariot  by  a  deaf 
and  dumb  coachman,  selected  on  purpose  because 
be  could  hear  and  say  nothing,  and  so  amused  him- 
self in  esnrioring  the  nysteries  of  the  city.  Having 
a  whim  for  one  nig^it'b  experience  siuular  to  that 
the  **  grand  sngaeor  "  of  the  eim  of  Louis  Quinze,  it 
occur^  to  me  that  it  might  possibly  be  indulged 
with  the  assistance  of  the  police,  and  witboat  en- 
listing  the  services  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  coachman. 
I  therefore  ventured  to  present  mysdf  at  the  pre- 
fecture, with  an  introduction,  explaining  that  I 
asked  to  be  fav«red  by  the  experience  ana  protec- 
tion of  an  ^ent  during  such  an  expedition. 

I  entered  the  [wefecture  on  the  side  of  the  Quai 
des  Orf&vres  by  the  Rue  Jerusalem,  and  past  the 
Bus  Nazarath, — names  Uiat  wpear  to  have  suf^ 
gested  to  the  Paris  thieves  th»  s£ug  term  **Ju- 
dea,"  which  they  am»ly  to  tiie  prefecture.  A  aenti- 
ael  and  a  seigentHie^nlle  on  duty  at  one  end  of  the 
short  nanow  street,  and  a  sentinel  pacing  slowly  up 
aod  down  at  the  other,  earefiUly  seaoneir  every  one 
who  entered.  Paesing  by  the  guard-room,  Congre- 
gated around  and  within  which  were  some  twenty 
steers  smoking  and  loun^ng  oa  the  benches,  I 
entered  a  dark  hnmid  passa^  leading  to  a  wide 
staircase,  -iith  eei^enta^e-ville  posted  on  every 
landing,  aad  on  the  second  floor  of  which  was  the 
cabinet  of  the  pnfeet\i  private  secretarv,  —  a  hand- 
somely lumisned,  weU-curtained,  sol^y  carpeted 


room,  that  might  have  been  taken  for  a  gentleman's 
library  were  it  not  for  the  nnmerous  police  notices 
and  maps  that  line  the  walls.  The  secretary  re- 
ceived  ma  with  extrenw  politeness,  and  exidained 
that  the  mattor  was  one  within  the  discretioD  of  the 
chief  of  the  municipal  police,  to  whom  he  at  once 
gave  me  a  lettenof  introduction. 

The  bureau  of  this  official  proved  to  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  prefecture,  on  the  side  of  the 
Place  Dauphine,  and  readily  recognizable  by  the 
umnber  of  sergenbe-de-ville  and  messengers-in-wait' 
ing  cor^regabed  in  the  adjacent  passages.  The 
"chef,"  on  learoiog  the  ol^ect  of  my  viut,  ex- 
plaineid  with  much  politeness  that  in  Paris  there 
was  no  special  low  Quarter,  such  as  existed  in  Lon- 
don. *'  Ihenew  boulevards,"  said  he,  *' have  pierced 
it  tfarondL"  Moreover,  tiiere  were  no  r^^ar 
thieved  haunts  or  vagabond^  |daeea  of  reson,  no 
lodging-houses  for  tramps,  no  casual  wsrds  or  night 
refuges  for  the  destitute ;  th^r  ^stem  was  altogeth- 
er Afferent  from  ours,  jnst  as  their  laws  were. 
With  tbem  poverty  aad  vagrancy  were  quite  as 
moch  matters  of  police  as  actual  crima  Here  the 
"  chef"  |Ht>duced  a  bundle  of  English  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, several  clauses  which  he  pointed  out,  and 
then  read  other  clauses  fh>m  the  French  code.  On 
his  wnting-table  was  an  assortment  of  the  London 
and  other  fmvign  directories,  t^ether  with  several 
English  Blue-books  and  pariiamentary  reports  on 
criminal  matters,  wiiich  naturally  led  to  the  remark, 
that  he  not  only  appeared  to  be  familiar  with,  but 
to  take  oonndwable  interest  in,  the  EngUsh  police 
system.  Yes,"  replied  he,  *'  I  have  made  «it  my 
business  to  study  other  systems  beudes  oar  own,  and 
also  the  statistics  ctf'ciitne  in  other  countries:  more- 
over, so  familiar  am  I  with  tho  map  of  London,  that, 
were  I  ever  to  visit  England*  I  befieve  I  sboold  have 
no  more  difficulty  in  &iding  my  way  about  the  bad 
quarters  of  its  metropolis  than  I  should  about  our 
own  boulevards."  Ue  had  sent,  he  said,  sev^ul 
agents  to  England  to  study  the  detective  system  in 
c^ration  there.  Then,  rising  frcm  his  seat,  he  un- 
locked the  door  of  an  adjoining  cabinet  aad  brought 
fortii  the  true  British  constable's  staff  and  rattle;  the 
biUon  he  thought  far  less  preferable  to  the  sword, 
while  as  for  the  rattle,  he  appeared  to  regard  it  aa 
little  better  than  a  plaything. 

At  this  moment  an  agrat  tiie  private  police 
entered  the  "  cheTs  "  bureau  to  announce  that  the 
Emperor  had  just  gone  to  the  Camp  of  St.  Maur, 
some  few  miles  in  the  suburbs  of  Pans ;  whereupon 
the  chef  "forthwith  wrote  outcertain  orders,  which 
he  handed  to  the  agent  "  You  must  not  imagine," 
he  said,  turning  to  me,  "  that  the  emperor  never 
f^oee  out  anl^lie  is  surrounded  by  detectives.  It 
IS  our  duty,  of  course,  to  take  precautionary  measures 
for  his  protection,  still,  it  is  only  on  State  occasions 
that  we  are  informed  of  his  movements  beforehand. 
As  you  see,  I  am  not  apprised  of  his  visit  to  Sl 
Maur  until  after  he  has  uat  the  Tnilericar." 

In  the  course  of  further  conversation,  the  **  chef" 
produced  a  tabular  statement  of  crimes  and  offences 
committed  during  the  past  month  within  the  limits 
of  the  twen^  arrondisaements  into  which  Paris  is 
divided,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  had  been 
thirteen  nocturnal  assamts  against  the  person  during 
the  month  a£  April,  1S68,  comparing  witifi  twenty  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  the  year  preceding ;  and 
that  eight  out  of  these  thirteen  offenders  had  been 
arrested  on  the  spot  Considering  that  Parii  is  up- 
wards of  twenty  mites  in  circumference,  and  that 
its  population  exceeds  1,825,000  souls,  this  would 
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seem  to  ahow  that  Pwia  enjojv  an  amount  of  seomi- 
ty,  BO  faraa  attacks  aff^DBtthepenon  are  ooocernedf 
unknown  to  other  larga  EufOpsan  cities.  .  One 
tiling  is  qoita  eertain:  under  the  IiBf«rial  r^gims 
the  police  of  Paris  Ikave  rendered  th»  dtf  &r  aa£u 
at  nwht  than  ever  it  wm  befim. 

Vagaboodi^  the  ''^af"  rwaaAed,  wu  the 
common  offanoe  with  which  the  police  had  to  con- 
tend ;  nearly  half  the  arnats  loaae  them  were  of 
vagrantB  waofly.  "  Faria,"  aaid  he,  is  fed  wilh  Ta- 
graots  fran  aSl  the  departmeatu  of  France.  The 
advantoroin,  thoae  in  want  of  woik,  the  idia,  the 
disappointed,  the  invalidi»  and  the  crip{deB,  all  flock 
to  the  capital  by  cheap  culway  tnina,  or,  if  need 
be,  on  foot,  in  search  of  ibrtune,  work,  an  asylum, 
or  a  cure ;  instead  of  whitth  they  <«diiaartiy  onne 
to  eocobnter  more  or  less  misery.''  When  detected 
besting,  or  deeping  in  the  open  air,  if  itia  their  fiist 
oSenoet  tbqr  an  Miit  back  to  th^r  own  panui— 
means  bdng  iumished  them  to  aoBvey  them  ten 
leagues  towards  their  detiination.  'When  they  have 
accomplished  this  distance,  on  the  production  of 
their  papen  at  the  Mahieof  the  commune  they 
are  supiMiad  widi  aumay  to.  ooorey  them  another 
ten  leagues,  and  so  on  to  Iha  end  w  their  journey. 
A  rep&tion  of  the  offence  reados  them  liable  to 
impriaooment.  Casual  vagrants  who  are  natives 
of  Paris,  and  in  actual  want,  are  sent  to  the  muni- 
cipal depots  or  refuges  at  Saint  Denis  and  Villera- 
Cotterets,  while  those  who  are  va^abaods  by  pro- 
feasion  are  committed  to  priaon  lor  long  or  shcat 
periods,  aocoiding  to  their  degree. 

My  interview  with  the  "chef"  had  this  result 
Aa  in  his  jinbfrnent  there  was  really  nothing  to  be 
seen  it  wodm  answer  no  good  porpose  to  place,  a 
police  ^|eiit  at  my  disposition.  He  would  willing-- 
ly,  he  said,  grant  me  oidan  to  vi^  all  the  prisons 
of  the  capital,  where  I  could,  if  I  pleaaed,  stody 
crime  undo^oing  its  due  punishment,  administered 
solely  with  the  view  to  refonaation.  As  this  was 
not  exactly  my  ot^ect,  I  thanked  him,  aad  took  my 
leave,  and  next  day  retuned  the  services  of  an 
agent  of  the  "  pohoe  de  surel^,"  who  had  been  re. 
commended  to  nw,  on  my  own  account.  An  ap- 
pointiaent  was  made  with  this  individual  for  a  par- 
tionlar  eveiung  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  ;  and,  profit- 
ing; by  the  politeness  ef  the  officials  at  the  prefec- 
ture, I  decided  to  devote  the  hour  preeediog  to 
witnessing^  in  ooaqm^  with  a  friena,  tha  arrival 
there  of  &e  variona  jirismen  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed throughout  Paris  since  tha  morning,  and  who,  w« 
were  inmmed,  ' would  be  brought  to  the  {Hofectore 
from  the  **  postes  de  police  "  of  the  different  arron- 
(liG!<i.>ment8  at  aboot  seven  o'clock. 

Sliortly  after  thxt  bom-,  the  first  balf^oeen  vans 
drew  up  in  tfae  yard  of  the  prefecture,  wbtcb  is  al- 
ruafiy  lined  on  both  aides  with  Bergents.de-viUe,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  ragged  in  readii^  the  Pttil 
Moruteur.  On  the  doors  of  the  first  van  being 
opened,  some  halfdozen  prisoners  trip  gayly  out  wi^ 
sl\  the  nOBchtdaoce  of  habitual  off«nd«n.  All  the 
men  are  in  blouses,  and  all  the  women  without  bon- 
net,", proving  tbem  to  belong  exclunvely  to  the 
humbler  cbiBB,  which  is  not  snrprising  after  von  have 
leanit  Uiat  vagabondage  and  hawking  wkhout  peis 
miseion  of  the  potica,  together  with  a  moderate 
number  of  petty  thefts,  oonstitate  the  great  majority 
of  offences.  A  certmn  pnportloo  of  the  prisooen — 
evidently  old  oBendeit,  and  habituated  to  the  ways 
of  what  is  called  the  depot,  whithw  thay  are  aUl 
conveyed  after  beti^  subjected  to  a  cusory  inspec- 
tion aad  the  changes  against  them  have  been  enter- 


.  ed  in  the  books  of  the  prefecture — ■  oome  provided 
with  loaves  <£  bread  and  other  small  comforts.  Next 
day  every  prisoner  undergoes  an  examinati<m  by  the 
"juge  d'instmotion,''  who  either  sends  bira  to  be 
deau  with  1^  the  tribunals  or  discharges  him  with 
a  rapriflumd.  Hate  an  thrae  daanvicm  of  the 
** postes  de  police"  all  over  Bads  in  tha  oouna  of 
tha  twenty-ibnr  hours. 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  I  and  my  fiiend  quit 
tfae  prefectme  and  proceed  on  our  expedition  in  com^ 
pany  with  the  agent  of  "  police  de  surety"  whose 
services  1  had  retained.  He  is  a  powurfnl,  thick-set 
individual,  slightly  over  the  middle  height,  onder 
forty  years  of  age,  and  tbe  ribbon  of  the  medal  of 
the  Italian  campaign  indicates  that  he  has  been  in 
the  army.  He  is  armed  with  the  ordinary  stout 
walking4tiek  common  to  members  of  his  fraternity. 
He  soggests  that  we  at  once  drive  to  tbe  lowest 
cpiarter  of  Paris,  nanuly,  the  barrier  of  Fontaioftr 
Ueau  in  the  tiiirteeiith  arrondiasement,  where  mis- 
eiy  and  mendicity  are  bo  life  that  one  person  la 
every  five  receives  relief  from  iba  Bnreaa  de  Bien- 
faisance  some  time  or  other  in  tiie  conne  of  the  year. 
Oa  our  road  the  cab  stops  to  take  up  aaotiier  agent 
of  police,  a  friend  of  the  first,  a  yotniMr  and  tliriitei^ 
budt  bat  equally  powerfiil  man,  win  a  stick  uka  to 
that  carried  by  his  comrade. 

The  cab  rattles  onwards  tlirough  narrow  winding 
BtreetB,  past  tAA  and  dingy  stone  bouses,  once  the 
resdeace  of  noble  and  weai^y  men,  now  the  abodes 
of  misery  and  crime,  across  broad  open  spaces  with 
the  wrecks  of  denioiidhed  tenements  cumbering  the 
ground  in  every  direction,  and  proving  that  UteTre- 
fect  of  the  Seme  has  at  last  laid  his  hand  on  this 
foul  qaarta  ti£  the  capital,  past  the  turbid  mshing 
waters  of  the  Bitfvre,  —  an  open  sewer  almost  in  the 
heart  (rf  Paris,  —  then  past  Upe  "Gobelins"  and  into 
the  Place  d'ltalie,  and  down  one  dirty  turning  after 
another,  until  the  cab  halts  in  A»  Boe  de  Bandrin- 
court  before  a  low  cabaret,  where  several  grimy- 
looking  blear-eyed  men,  chifibnniers  all,  and  au  more 
or  leas  intoxicMed,  are  quarreltiiw  over  tittir  dirty 
cards,  aad  gulping  down  "dnqi^me"  after  "da- 
qui^me  "  of  coarse  red  wine. 

Hsm  one  of  tha  agents  of  police  makes  inquiry 
after  the  proprietor  ot  a  certun  neigkboriog  *'  a.t6" 
inhabited  exclusively  by  chiffoaniers,  who  is  not  ob- 
served reclining  on  his  accustoaied  bench;  after 
which  we  proceed  to  the  farther  end  of  the  street  to 
a  lane  piece  of  waste  grooad  fenced  with  dilapi- 
datea  palings,  and  ennoi  tied  by  some  laree  railed 
gates,  secared  by  a  padlock  and  chain.  We  knock 
to  arouse  the  inmates ;  instantly  half  a  dozen  fierce 
dof^s  growl  and  bark,  sjffinging  at  us  with  intentions 
which  we  are  happily  in  a  position  to  deride.  Alter 
a  time  a  tall,  uim,  shirtless,  shoeless,  stockingless 
man  (he  does  wear  a  rag^d  blouse  and  trousers), 
and  black  as  a  charcoal-burner,  makes  bis  appeai> 
ance;  and,  on  recognizing  the  police  agents,  hastily 
removes  the  lock  and  chain,  and  puVls  Uie  gates 
asunder.  At  a  word  from  him,  the  do&  cease 
barking,  and  content  themselves  with  sniffing  and 
growbng.  Hcking  our  way  through  tbe  mud,  be- 
tween piles  of  rusty  iron,  sound  and  brdcen  bottles, 
bones,  jars,  gallipots,  and  vessels  and  utenula  of 
every  detwription,  together  with  mounds  of  t^d  hats, 
little  bilb  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  all  the  countless 
refuse  of  the  city,  we  arrive  in  front  o£  a  miserable- 
looking  hovel  run  np  in  one  comer  of  the  ground 
with  rotten  planks,  old  doors,  and  pieces  of  t^aul- 
ing.  The  edifice  is  kept  in  position  by  heavy 
stones,  aad  is  roofed  in  with  some  bits  of  felt  and 
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'sheets  of  tin,  on  wbich  other  stones  are  placed  to 
keep  them  from  being  blown  away.  On  raising  a 
fHece  of  tarpauling,  and  striking  a  light,  we  discover 
that  tiiis  wrotched  den  ia  teoanted  by  three  individ- 
uals, — the  chiSbniuer  whom  we  had  aroused,  ano  Aer 
miserable  wretch,  seemingly  afflicted  with  agne, 
who  is  lying  on  some  blade  ashes  spread  over  the 
slushy  ground  wrapped  up  in  an  old  horse-rug, 
and  a  grimy,  black-bearded,  bi^-chested  ruffian,  per^ 
fectly  naked  to  the  waist  and  lower,  who  on  our 
entrance  nused  himself  &om  a  couch  of  rags  spread 
on  an  old  shutter,  supported  on  some  piecea  of  rusty 
iron  piping  and  a  broken  packing-case.  The  other 
contents  of  this  den  consisted  of  a  quantity  of  bones, 
several  heaps  of  foul  ra^^  and  scraps  of  paper,  and 
two  or  three  chifibnniers'  baskets,  lanterns,  and  hooks. 

Our  guides  now  made  for  the  other  end  of  this 
miserable  patch  of  ground  along  a  narrow,  muddy 
pathway,  bordered  on  both  udes  with  piles  of  old 
metal  of  every  description,  Gtova  a  broken  portable 
cooking-stove  to  a  rusty  nail,  rows  of  glass  bottles, 
earthen-ware  jars  and  cracked  crockery,  old  copper 
stew-pans,  battered  cans  and  p^Is,  bones,  boots  and 
shoes,  broken  chairs,  lamps,  picture-frames,  baskets, 
bird-cages,  brushes  and  brooms,  pieces  of  piping, 
rope  and  canvas,  bits  of  old  harness,  odd  wheeu, 
plaster  bas-retiefi,  coachmen's  glazed  hats  innu- 
merable, watering-pots,  and  gaiSening-tools.  The 
half-starved  dogs,  no  longer  restrained  by  their 
master,  whom  our  guides  bad  ordered  to  remain 
behind,  are  only  kept  at  a  comfortable  dbtance  by 
the  constant  demonstratioa  of  our  walking-sticks. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  ground  we  come  upon 
another  hovel,  smaller  and  even  more  wretched 
than  the  first,  formed  of  old  pieces  of  timber,  doors 
and  shutters  propped  one  against  the  other,  with 
numerous  wide  gaps  between,  and  havingone  nde 
entirely  open  to  the  wind  and  rain.  The  roof, 
formed  ot  some  rotten  tarpauling,  was  not  more 
than  four  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  stand  upright  within  the  rickety  abed. 
On  striking  a  light  we  discerned,  huddled  up  on  a 
heap  of  rags  in  the  farthest  corner,  an  old  man  and 
woman,  covered  with  a  tattered  horse-cloth.  They 
start  up  in  a0ri^bt  on  seeing  ui,  evidently  imagin- 
ing the  visit  of  tLe  police  agents  to  be  of  an  official 
character,  and  that  they  are  to  be  marched  off  to 
the  nearest "  poste  de  police"  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  They  bow  to  the  ground ;  tiiey  answer  every 
question  put  to  them  in  a  wheedhng  tone;  they 
address  the  agmts  as  "  Messieurs,"  and  humbly 
offer  to  guide  ufl  to  the  neighboring  sheds,  —  only 
too  readjr,  in  fact,  to  do  anything  if  it  will  save 
them  being  removed  Geom  their  present  abode  of 
filth  and  misery  to  a  prison  where  they  would  be 
better  fed,  but  where  they  would  also  be  compelled 
to  keep  themselves  tolerably  clean. 

Not  caring  to  inspect  any  other  of  the  hovels  that 
might  be  scattered  over  this  la^e  tract  of  waste 
ground,  we  return  to  the  chiSonnier's  cabaret, 
where  we  are  formallj^  introduced  to  a  short,  squat, 
broad-shouldered  individual,  with  a  monstrons  snow 
of  what  is  called  "  craporation  "  in  oar  dear  London' 
city.  He  has  a  quick,  cunning,  Ung^hing  em  a  re- 
tentless-tooking  mouth,  long  gray  haur,  and  a  crisp 
black  mustache,  and  is  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  is  dressed  in  a  short  blue  blouse, 
and  he  commits  the  propriety  of  wearing  a  clean 
white  shirt  In  fact  he  proves  to  be  Monsieur  Tour- 
nier,  proprietor  of  the  Cit^  Toumier,  a  famous 
haunt  of  chifibnoiers  immediately  opposite,  and  has 
apparently  arrived  at  the  precise  stage  of  convivial- 


ity when  the  temper  gets  uncertain.  Accordin^y, 
we  conciliate  him  by  praising  the  pretended  points 
some  miserable  cor  of  which  he  speared  to  be 
particularly  proud,  and  by  infimnlng  lum  that  he 
was  indebted  to  our  viut  solelr  from  the  celebrity 
which  the  Cit^  Toumier,  Moi  he,  m  its  proprietor, 
had  acquired,  —  a  cetdbrity  which  extended  eren 
to  the  other  side  of  the  British  Channel.  There  is 
no  amount  of  this  kind  of  fiattery  which  ordinary 
Frenchmen  will  not  swallow.  M.  Toumier  had  net 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  we  were  chaffing  him. 
He  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  and  Inquired  if  we 
wished  to  see  the  "  cit^,"  and  whether  merely  from 
motives  of  curiosity.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  you  contem- 
plate renting  one  of  my  seventeen  chfiteaux,  before 
proceeding  farther  it  would  be  just  as  w^  for  you  to 
give  me  a  reference."  With  uese  words  he  led  the 
way  across  the  road  to  the  Cit^  Toumier,  of  which, 
as  he  had  raised  himself  from  the  rank  of  a  chiffim- 
nier,  he  was  naturally  very  proud. 


"CATCHING  CRABS." 
Wb  proposed  some  time  ago  to  linut  the  reitera- 
tion of  much-used  metaphors,  quotations,  and  old 
jokes  by  the  imposition  of  a  tariff.  Kow,  if  these 
piques  of  modern  jouraalisn  were  to  be  rated 
according  to  their  age  and  popularity,  what  price 
should  we  fix  upon  the  comparison  of  life  to  a 
river  ?  Then,  again,  if  the  price  were  prohibitive, 
what  would  literature  do  without  that  venerable 
simile?  And  not  only  is  it  painfully  frequent  in 
literature, — where  it  becomes  offeonve  onl^through 
the  elabMaUon  emferred  upon  it, — but  it  occurs 
constantly  in  our  common  talk.  In  their  ordinary 
convmwtion,  men  use  metaphors  as  unwittingly  as 
they  swallow  insects  in  breathing.  The  short,  sharp 
sentences  of  the  counting-bouse,  the  buiter  of  the 
club,  the  graceful  insipidiUes  of  the  dmwing-romn, 
teem  with  melaphoi* ;  and  there  is  no  one  more 
frequent  tliao  the  talking  of  the  progress  of  life  as  a 
voyage  down  a  river.  The  familiiu*  dialect  which 
we  call  slang  overflows  with  the  same  imkges.  We 
hear  that  B.  is  going  on  swimmingly " ;  he  has 
"  floate<l "  some  wonderfUl  company ;  be  has  got 
half  a  dozen  lords  to  row  in  tne  same  boat  with 
him";  they  have  "canght  the  turn  of  the  tide"; 
he  knows  "bow  to  steer  a  fKmcem  like  that,"  and 
*>get  over  the  duUows";  and  there  being  in  such  a 
commercial  undertaking,  no  "  Youth  at  the  prow 
and  Pleasure  at  the  helm,"  B.  is  likely  to  "  find  a 
snug  haven."  These  phrases  might  be  continued 
for  pages,  so  thoroughly  saturated  is  our  talk  with 
that  common  metaphor.  Yet  we  woulil  venture  to 
add  one  more  to  the  list,  in  order  to  describe  in  a 
rapid  way  a  social  phenomenon  which  is  very  far 
from  being  of  rare  occurrence.  As  the  contempla- 
tive philosopher  —  shall  we  say  "A.  K.  H.  B."  V  — 
sits  quietly  on  the  river-bank,  piping  his  melancholy 
refrain  to  inattentive  ears,  he  observes  from  time  to 
time  a  sharp  and  sadden  crisis  in  the  slow  and 
ordei;ly  ptotsesaioa  of  boats  floating  on  before  him. 
Good  crew  or  bad  crew  does  not  matter  much. 
He  perceives  some  friend  of  his  own,  perhaps,  in  a 
smart  little  outrigser,  stealing  away  from  many  of 
his  companions  in  the  general  scratch-match.  In  an 
instant,  there  is  an  awkward  strutter,  the  heels  of 
bis  friend  appear  in  the  air,  the  boat  is  upset,  and 
the  unhappy  oarsman  is  pitched,  with  an  aching 
back,  in  the  tide.  There  he  may  manage  to  "  keep 
his  head  above  water,"  or  he  may  not;  bat  in  ei^er 
case  he  is  treated  with  contemptuous  indifference 
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by  the  majority  of  those  who  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  keep  their  Beats. 

Otiee  a  man  openly  and  distinctly'  catches  a  crab, 
the  chances  are  greatly  against  his  recovering  his 
balance.  The  catching  of  a  crab  is  generally  signal- 
ized by  the  appearance  of  a  newipaper  parasraph ; 
and  tlien  the  man  is  doomed.  It  is  impossible  lor  the 
reader  to  recall  ^e  circle  of  friends  whom  be  knew 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago  irithout  perceiving  blanks 
caused  by  these  sudden  catastrophes.  A.  was  going 
on  very  prospcrouBly  in  business ;  bis  consignments 
always  reached  a  good  market ;  his  children  got 
oYt;r  the  measles  :  be  had  a  good  digestion,  an  easy 
temper,  and  plenty  of  friends,  when  he  caught  a  tre- 
mendous crab  in  the  Divorce  Court,  and  subsided  at 
once  from  the  society  in  which  he  was  wont  to  move. 
B.  was  a  celebrated  lawyer,  whose  clever  sayings 
everybody  echoed,  who  was  makuig  a  fortune  ra^ 
idly,  and  looked  forward  to  tiie  h^Mst  honors  of  his 
profession,  when  he  caught  his  crab  in  the  exposure 
of  certun  influences  by  which  bjB  had  induced  a  fair 
client  of  bis  to  settle  upon  him  half  her  property. 
There  was  no  more  heard  of  him,  —  scarcely  a  rip- 
ple in  the  water  was  ot^ervable  when  be  sank.  The 
same  resulta  occur,  nnder  varying  conditions,  nearly 
every  day.  A  rising  literary  man  is  convicted  of  an 
astounding  and  wholesale  plagiarism,  and  disap- 
pears into  anonymous  leader-writing.  A  popular 
artist  is  accused  of  kleptomania  of  another  kind,  and 
catches  his  crab  in  a  jeweller's  shop,  where  he  had 
put  in  bis  pocket  some  triStng  omameat  of  no  more 
use  to  htm  than  a  white  elephant.  A  young  barris- 
ter of  great  promise  and  a  hot  temper  eets  into  an 
altercation  with  the  judge,  and  is  ordered  out  of 
court  ;wedonotezpect  to  hearmuchmoreof him.  In 
almost  every  case  the  crisis  is  quite  unexpected ;  the 
result  irremediable.  There  is  no  righting  the  boat 
again.  It  is  the  du^race  by  the  catastrophe  which 
is  the  chief  attendant  pain;  and  that  disgrace  once 
incurred,  the  unhappy  oareman  cannot  divest  him- 
suU'  of  the  convict-badge  which  society  has  conferred 
ujion  hifai.  Of  course,  there  are  cat<ihings  of,  crabs 
with  which  no  disgrace  is  associated ;  when,  instead, 
the  unlucky  performer,  as  the  waves  close  over  him, 
departs  with  the  pity,  and  even  respect,  of  his  more 
foriunate  compuiions.  A  great  commercial  crisis, 
for  instance,  produces  hundreds  of  such  cases.  It 
sweeps  across  the  river,  tilting  over  the  most  care- 
fully balanced  boata ;  and  when  the  oar  strikes  deep 
in  «ie  water  on  the  other  nde,  and  the  man  goes' 
overboard,  nobody  possibly  can  blame  him.  He 
and  his  (wmpanions  were  unable  to  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  certain  conditions  which  it  was  be- 
yond tneir  power  to  control.  We  know,  by  our  ex- 
perience of  '66,  how  many  careful,  intelligent,  and 
industrious  pec^e  were  thus  taken  unawares.  The 
catching  of  crabs  at  that  time  was  enormous,  and 
too  often  tragic.  On  every  side  of  us  people  were 
going  down,  until,  in  the  general  panto,  our  only 
thought  was,  "  .Who  next  ?  "  One  man,  as  be  went 
over,  upset  his  neighbor's  boat,  until  it  seemed  as  if 
there  was  to  be  an  end  of  evetyhody.  Bankruptcy 
was  almost  beginning  to  be  reco^iced  as  one  of  the 
inevitable  iUiafhutaanity;  and  unpecoDiosity  was  a 
thing  of  which  no  man  was  ashamed.  We  have  not 
recovered  from  thatsciuall  yet ;  but  the  catching  of 
crabs,  in  a  commercial  sense,  is  happily  becoming 
rarer. 

Excepting  such  abnormal  cases,  it  nia^  be  always 
suspected  tliat  the  catclnag  of  a  crab  ts  not  acci- 
dental. It  is  led  up  to  by  predisposing  causes.  The 
suddenness  of  it  is  the  result  of  a  species  of  social 


hypocrisy,  which  is  known  as  the  keeping  np  a 
good  appearance.  The  catching  of  a  crab  occnn 
when  the  man  is  "found  out"  The  natural  ten- 
dency towards  the  catcbins  the  crab  is  always  pres- 
ent ;  it  may  be  concealed  for  years.  The  artist's 
impulse  to  steal,  the  barrister's  ungovernable  temper, 
Uie  author's  habit  of  pilfering,  may  not  even  be  sus- 
pected by  their  companions,  nntil  the,^u<M  occurs, 
and  they  reap  the  benefit  of  recollective  contempt 
The  merchant  may  have  been  indulging  for  years  in 
those  little  amusements  which  all  at  once  appear  so 
dreadful  in  the  Divorce  Court;  the  lawyer  may 
have  cajoled  a  baker's  dozen  of  elderly  ladies  before 
the  exposure  is  made  and  the  public  invited  to  turn 
up  the  white  of  its  eyes.  So  clearly  have  we  come 
to  recc^ize  in  the  catching  of  a  crab  the  symptom 
of  a  congenital  illness,  that  the  most  generous  and 
impartial  of  us  have  a  tendency  to  doubt  the  acci- 
dental nature  of  any  such  catastrophe.  If  we  knew 
all,  we  say,  it  would  be  obvioua  that  the  catching  of 
the  crab  was  the  result  of  the  man's  own  awkward- 
ness or  imprudence.  He  presumed  to  row  before  he 
had  acquired  the  least  experience.  Or  he  ventured 
in  too  i'rail  a  boat.  Or  he  embarked  with  uni^afe 
companions.  Or  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking. 
A  dozen  suggestions  may  be  offered  ;  but  we  are  al- 
ways inclined  to  attribute  the  catching  of  the  crab 
to  some  more  intelligible  cause  than  mere  accident 
In  case  of  commercial  disaster,  we  must  often  griev- 
ously wrong  the  unfortunate  object  of  our  suspic- 
ions ;  in  other  cases  there  is  little  danger  of  inflicting 
such  an  injustice.  The  catching  of  the  crab  is  a 
revelation.  It  draws  attention  to  something  pecu- 
liar in  the  aSairs  of  Uiis  or  that  person,  and  then 
society  glares  its  buU's-eye  upon  the  man.  If  ha 
is  a  mere  unfortunate,  he  is  allowed  to  disappear 
with  the  current;  if  he  is  a  criminal,  he  is  carried 
off  to  the  nearest  station-house  and  a  chaise  pre- 
ferred against  him.  There  is  no  more  social  hypoc- 
risy possible  to  htm.  His  awkwardness  has  brought 
down  attention  upon  him ;  his  disguise  has  been  di». 
covered.  But  for  the  catching  of  the  crab,  he  might 
have  i)eacefully  floated  down  the  river  to  the  end  of 
his  voyage,  where  he  has  to  give  up  his  oars  and 
drop  the  tiieatric^  costume  aa  lias  wom  throogh 
hfe. 


ABSENCE. 

T^BRE  are  times  in  all  our  lives  when  personal 
considerations  lead  us  to  speculate  on  the  inflnenecs 
and  effects  of  absence,  —  odmly  and  philosophically 
if  we  note  these  effects  upon  ourselves,  less  dispas- 
sionately if  we  see  them  in  others  towards  ourselves. 
There  is  nothing  that  a  youthful  and  ardent  temper 
resents  so  much  as  the  notion  that  friendship  de- 
pends on  intercourse,  and  must  dag  when  that  intei> 
course  is  from  any  cause  indefinitely  suspended. 
There  is  a  confident,  easy,  familiar  sort  of  intimacy 
which,  once  established,  seems  as  if  it  must  continue 
a  necessity  to  both  sides.  When  college  friends, 
e.  g.,  see  one  another  every  day,  discuss  subjects 
t<^Bther,  draw  each  other  out,  oomprehend  every 
turn  of  thought  or  humor  or  feeling  in  each  otbw, 
swear  by  each  other,  and  view  the  outer  world  from 
the  same  stand-point,  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  believed 
or  tolerated  tiiat  separation,  which  is  indefinitely 
prolonged  absence,  should  knock  all  this  on  the 
head,  and  that,  when  chance  brings  the  two  together 
again,  this  absence  should  have  made  them  all  but 
uncongenial,  with  nothing  but  commonplaces  to  ex- 
change frt}m  that  time  forth.    Yet  something  of  the 
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*ort  is  moBt  men's  experience,  —  so  mnch  bo  that  a 
friendship  that  stands  absences  is  tbe  exception. 

A  certain  haziness  over  this  subject  is  necessary 
to  the  satas&ctory  iutercooTse  of  man  with  man,  and 
lockily  no  abstntct  conclusions  of  obeerration  or 
reason  can  dispel  it  long;  the  natore  which  is  apt 
to  form  intimacies  expects  endnrance  in  each  fresfa 
one,  in  spite  of  experience. 

It  is  necessary  to  all  real  regard  or  intimacy  to  be- 
lieve it  capable  of  a  severer  trial  than  —  a  hundred 
to  one  —  it  can  bear.  Hope  lives  npon  the  exception. 
Illusion  vill  soon  rally  from  a  consideration  of  the 
natural  effects  of  absence  treated  as  a  general  ques- 
tion ;  yet  such  connderation  may  promote  candor 
and  indulgence  in  a  matter  in  which  people  are  apt 
to  be  both  severe  and  unjast.  All  absence  ia  a  trial 
to  constancy  in  some  degree,  but  most  people  are 
equal  to  the  test  where  the  tie  is  stringent,  and  the 
Kparation  has  a  fixed,  however  distant,  limit 
Lovers  of  only  ordinary  stability  can  stand  absence, 
because  thdr  interests  and  their  oltimate  futare  are 
the  same,  and  there  is  the  guaranty  of  publicity; 
the  real  difficulty  be^ns  with  a  lasting  change  of 
circumstances,  and  ia  in  proportion  to  peoplels  free- 
dom of  action. 

Now,  of  courw,  there  are  many  intimacies  that  do 
not  pretend  to  stand  absence.  Addison  expresses  in 
his  neat  way  his  opinion  of  the  friendship  of  com- 
panions. **  Thus,"  he  says,  "  is  affection  and  every 
other  motive  of  life  in  the  generality  rooted  out  by 
the  present  busy  scene  about  them.  They  lament 
no  man  whoee  capacity  can  be  supplied  l^"  another ; 
and  where  men  converse  without  delicacy,  the  next 
man  you  meet  with  will  serve  as  well  as  he  whtnn  yon 
have  lived  with  half  ^our  life."  These  rnde  natures 
whose  whole  heart  is  taken  up  "with  the  trivial 
hope  of  meeting  and  being  merrj-,"  raise  no  expec- 
tation. The  class  who  give  rise  to  moraliring  are 
another  sort  altogether,  and  possess  qualities  which 
make  them  the  most  enwging  of  friends  while  the 
tie  of  presence  lasts.  They  are  festidions,  perhaps, 
and  shrink  from  common  companionship,  but  single 
one  out  of  a  crowd  for  confidence  and  regard.  It 
is  the  most  winning  circumstance  of  every  mtimacy 
for  a  man  to  be  necessary  to  another  where  so  few 
are  necessary,  but  this  in  fact  implies  constant  per- 
sonal intereonne.  Very  few  people  find  it  necessary 
to  their  comfort  to  have  a  friend  subject  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  living  two  hundred  miles  off;  and  when 
onr  clinging  confiding  friend  finds  himself  in  this 
changed  relation,  a  very  slight  study  of  character 
ought  to  anticipate  what  will  surely  follow.  "We 
may  say  that  all  friendship  is  the  result  of  congenial- 
ity and  circumstances.  It  is  unfair  to  bring  a  charge 
of  fickleness  when  the  conditions  alter,  and  when 
the  sympathy  and  cheering  influences  which  used  to 
emanate  from  eye  and  tongue  have  to  be  painfully 
and  laboriously  elicited  through  the  post  What^ 
ever  resolutions  and  protestations  may  be  made  at 
parting,  this  is  a  point  on  which  people  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  themselves. 

All  minds  that  need  another  nund  to  lean  upon 
must  be  repelled,  and  in  the  end  alienated,  by  ab- 
aence.  Thej  cannot  remain  the  same.  They  must 
change  {u»:ordiDg  to  the  new  infloence,  and  put 
themselves  out  ofgcar  for  ever  again  fitting  into  the 
old  groove.  But,  in  fact,  who  does  not  change  ? 
Only  where  an  active  intimacy  is  a  luxury,  not  a 
necessity,  the  effects  of  separation  are  less  confpic- 
noiis,  and  the  renewal  of  the  old  relations  more  pos- 
sible. On  the  other  band,  there  are  persons  whose 
tepid  regard  grows  into  warmth  from  the  mere 


eflect  of  absence  through  an  uncongenial  period- 
Thcy  have  a  taste  for  what  they  call  old  friends,  — 
a  certain  antiquarian  fidelity  which  leads  them  to 
like  people  for  being  dd  in  their  reetdlection.  With 
them  acquaintance  advances  into  fifiendship  by  a 
sure  conne  of  promotion  as  intermediate  friendB 
drop  off.  FenoDS  whom  they  barely  tolerated  in 
youth  find  themselves,  throngh  a  fortunate  remoral 
fVom  all  intercourse,  received  with  ojjen  arms  when 
chance  and  change  in  the  couiae  of  years  bring  the 
two  within  reach,  'fickled  by  the  unforeseen  cor- 
diality springing  from  sudden  contact,  each  side 
eulogizes  old  friendships  as  something  immearara- 
bly  more  genuine  and  trustworthy  than  new  ;  which, 
ten  to  one,  is  an  act  of  ingratitude  to  some  interme- 
diate intimacy,  pleasant  and  profitable  while  it 
lasted,  but  which  absence  and  permanent  separation 
baa  shaded  off  into  oblivion.  Experience  shows  us 
that  almost  all  old  fHendslupB  owe  a  great  deal  to 
absence,  and  exist  between  peraons  who  are  at  no 
time  neceaaary  to  each  other  in  the  more  romantic, 
confidential,  and  enga«ng  sense  of  tiie  word.  It  is 
true  that  proverbial  friendships  deem  to  say  other- 
wise ;  but  then  in  all  proverbial  firiendahips  one  or 
other  of  the  devoted  pair  has  died  young. 

As  for  intimacies  oi  the  less  heroic  sort,  some  con- 
siderable periods  of  absence  are  absolutely  essential 
to  their  comfortable  maintenance.  We  none  of  us 
know  what  we  owe  to  it.  To  live  always  together 
is  intolerable  in  some  way  or  another,  and  recalls 
the  Cheap  Jack's  experience  of  the  impossible  as- 
semblage of  moral  perfections  necessary  to  harmo- 
nious life  in  a  cart.  Our  little  failings  have  all  a 
way  of  obtruding  themselves  oi:t  of  all  keeping. 
Whate^-cr  else  loves  the  shade,  they  keep  resolutely 
to  the  front,  and  are  apt  to  grow  upon  the  gazer's 
regard  *by  a  sort  of  fascination  if  held  in  hia  view- 
too  long.  But  these  are  precisely  the  points  that 
good-nature  turns  from  in  absence,  with  compunc- 
tious shame  at  having  allowed  such  trifles  to  try 
the  temper  and  warp  the  judgment.  We  ^c  even 
ready  to  grant,  with  Professor  Wilson,  that  nothing 
endeare  one's  friends  to  a  good-hearted  man  so  much 
as  their  little  failings ;  and  to  sympathize  with  his 
picture  of  the  benignant  effects  of  absence  as  a  rec- 
onciler. "  Who  cares,"  he  ask.^,  "  one  straw  for  a 
person  of  perfectly  irreproachable  character  in  all 
the  littlenesses  of  ufo?"  And  be  goes  on  to  reflect, 
"How  pleasant  the  absence,  the  departure,  of  an 
intimate  and  wearisome  bosom  friend  I  You  lore 
him  for  the  relief.  You  set  down  every  yawn  of 
yours,  ere  you  bid  him  farewell,  as  a  FCparate  sin  to 
be  atoned  for  by  the  aggravated  cordiality  of  the 
return.  The  quiz  in  absence  is  thought  of  with 
much  of  that  tenderness  and  pity  with  which  we 
reganl  the  dead.  And  we  vow,  if  ever  we  meet 
again  in  this  wicked  world,  to  laugh  at  him  }vr^  im- 
moderately, to  do  more  honor  to  his  modest  worth, 
to  look  on  all  his  singularities  in  the  light  of  orig- 
inalities, and  to  own  that,  with  all  his  qiialities,  he 
must  indeed  have  been  a  character."  In  this  sense 
there  are  many  in  whom  absence  is  a  strengtliener 
of  regard  bej-ond  every  other  influence.  They  can- 
not stand  the  little  run  of  intercourse.  Life  is  to 
them  a  course  of  amall  trials  and  petty  irritations, 
which  they  escape  from  by  taming  to  the  absent, 
the  past,  the  distant,  which  through  mere  remote- 
ness lose  their  own  likenesa  and 

"(M  IU«  tk«  pctfMtatar." 

Women  are  especially  subject  to  this  morbid  prefier- 
cncc,  either  throngh  their  more  sensitive  organiza- 
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tion,  or  from  being  shut  out  of  the  stir  of  buainess 
and  public  afiain,  which  abaorb  men  wheUier  they 
will  or  DoL  Nor,  if  a  fiiiliag,  is  it  one  which  they 
are  likely  to  mend  ;  for  a  paracuUr  value  is  alwaji 
Bet  OD  the  faculty  tk  iguoring  the  present,  as  impiy- 
ing  higher  powers  of  mind  and  a  refined  unselfisa- 
neaa,  though  pEacticaUy  this  disposition  leads  to 
much  iojustice,  and  a  sacrifice  of  positiTe  to  &iided 
claimi. 

Fw  sarelT  the  absent  most,  in  all  reaum,  be  con- 
tent with  the  second  ^ace.  Hie  mind  must  be 
where  the  work  iiea.  The  truth  ia,  we  all  forget  oae 
another  in  absence  for  long  spaces  ttt  time.  To  re- 
tain an  image  in  the  mind,  to  keep  up  a  pFeseuce 
there  without  aid  from  sense  or  habit,  in  the  thick 
of  claitns  jostling  for  the  first  place,  ia  a  very  scri- 
oua  effort,  and  one  which  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  self-examination  may  convince  uiy  one  he  is 
rarely  equal  to.  Of  course  we  all  remember  our 
absent  friends ;  but  should  we  like  them  to  know 
how  we  interpret  tbit  phrase  ?  or  would  our  own  self- 
love  suffer  no  shock  by  an  accurate  aocoant  of  the 
moments  of  the  day  or  week  that  our  onoe  familiar 
fiiend  derot«a  to  us?  We  all  let  one  another  go 
in  a  surprising  manner ;  that  is,  the  first  realization 
of  the  fact  is  startling ;  but  we  learn  to  see  that  any- 
thing else  is  impossible.  Fidelitjr  does  not  consist, 
with  the  nuyority  of  men,  in  keeping  the  mind  occu- 
jMed  with  an  absent  friend,  but  in  housing  his  image 
securely  in  some  out-of-tiie-way  receptacle  of  the 
memory,  to  be  ready  when  called  for,  ami  in  being 
able  to  summon  back  the  old  feelings  when  anything 
happens  to  illumine  the  obscurity.  To  take  up  a 
friend  in  as  good  preaeiration  as  you  laid  him  down, 
— ■  the  colors  as  fresh,  the  outline  as  vivid,  —  this  is 
coustaouy,  and  it  is  all  that  can  be  expected  ni  the 
common  ran  of  men  imqened  in  varied  oocupatiwu, 
wIk)  are  driven  to  bepractieaU  and  can  eaawr  do  a 
friend  a  serrice  than  bear  him  in  mind  through  the 
hoars  of  a  Iwsy  da^. 

ProbaUIy  all  active  minda  find  the  present  most 
congenial,  but  they  are  commonly  loath  to  admit 
this  of  themselves  in  any  sense  that  shall  prove 
absence  a  greater  trial  to  them  than  to  others. 
They  feel  it  to  be  only  decent,  whatever  their 
absorption  in  the  work  in  hand,  and  their  delight  In 
achievement,  to  disown  the  natural  temptations  of 
excessive  acdvity.  But  genius  —  proverbially  in- 
dependent of  law,  or  rather  a  taw  to  itself—  knows 
how  to  justify  emry  fact  in  Uael^  havbg  onoe  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  a  &et.  Hiub  Goethe  draws  firom  hit 
temper  in  this  respect  ai:);iunents  for  the  greater 
intensity  and  fire  of  his  eiwrtionsL  IncoosoUiIe,  be 
WTit4»  to  Lotte,  on  the  eve  of  his  voluntary  depar- 
ture, '*  I  leave  >-oa  happy,  and  shall  remain  in  your 
heart,  and  shall  see  you  again,  but  not  to-morrow  is 
neoer  "  ;  and  npon  this,  as  will  be  remembered,  he 
finds  consolation  in  another  fair  one  within  two 
days.  And  the  axiom  Uiat  absence  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder,  meeting  with  no  echo  in  his  per- 
sonal experience,  is  even  shown  up  as  a  treason  to 
love.  **  Yes,  my  treasure,"  he  writes, "  I  believe  you 
when  you  say  your  love  increases  for  me  during 
absence ;  when  away,  you  love  the  idea  yon  have 
fonned  of  me,  but,  when  present,  that  idea  is  often 
disturbed  by  my  folly  and  madness.  I  lore  you 
better  when  present  than  absent ;  hence  I  conclude 
my  love  is  truer  than  yonis."  The  ai^gtmient  is 
plaosible,  but  goes  for  too  much,  aa  the  l»ly  fbund, 
when,  at  their  next  meeting,  he  introdnoed  to  her 
the  future  Madame  Goethe,  who,  in  being  present 
to  the  poet,  had  posaessed  the  me  scditaiy  charm 


which  she  wanted.  Thus  does  genius  show  itaelf 
allied  with  the  lai^r  and  more  universal  instincts 
of  mankind ;  for  it  is  very  true  that,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  men,  to  be  absent  is  to  be  dead,  buried,  and 
foiKOtten.  Tbe^  care  for  those  who  minister  to 
daUy  wants,  their  affections  are  dependent  on  sight 
and  habit,  and  with  them,  too,  not  to-day  ia  never. 

Everything  in  absence  depends  on  the  sense  tiut 
the  absence  is  only  temporary.  So  long  as  this 
feeUng  prevails  we  are  constant.  It  is  expected  that 
the  next  meeting,  however  far  off,  will  take  place 
and  find  us  the  same.  Some  persons  can  live  in 
this  expectation,  and  keep  themselves  read^,  uncon- 
sciously but  yet  truly,  for  the  time  when  it  comes. 
But  with  the  greater  number  protracted  absence  is 
a  finality.  The  vast  majority  of  intimacies  have 
done  their  work  when  opportunity  is  over,  —  a  fact 
which  experience  alone  can  teach.  Though  it  ia 
not  compatible  with  warmth  of  feeling,  or  even  with 
honesty,  to  engage  in  any  real  inUmacy  without 
hoping  and  in  a  manner  expecting  it  to  last,  yet 
time  shows  us  that  the  conditions  are  rare  under 
which  this  fidelity  is  pracUcable.  Friendships  that 
fall  a  great  deal  short  of  perpetuity,  and  that  die 
out  for  want  of  the  iotercourse  thai  started  them, 
may  have  done  both  sides  infinite  service  while  they 
lasted.  And,  this  admitted,  we  see  the  wi&dom, 
which  some  are  too  romantic  or  too  indolent  ever 
to  learn,  of  cultivating  new  friends  as  long  as  we 
live, — an  art  which,  however  superriliously  regarded 
by  some  personsi  is  essential  to  a  happy  mad  lumor- 
able  old  age. 


IMPOSSIBLE. 

A  WORD  EXFL'KOBD  FROil  SOKE  VO CAB UL ABIES, 

Ratsr  d^vnpouibU  U  a  Frendi  common[daDeT  alike 
in  literature  ami  war.  Ki^mleon  has  the  credit  of 
entuciating  and  establishing  the  proposition  with 
the  most  distinctive  emphasis.  But  from  Comeille 
and  2tb»li&re  downwards,  to  go  no  further  hack,  the 
{>brase  has  been  counted  one  worthy  of  all  aocepu- 
tion ;  and  as  regards  strategy,  a  royal  general  of  an 
earlier  age  and  another  people  had  the  start  of 
Napoleon  ia  showing  how  practicable  it  might  be  to 
■trixe  off  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  impossible. 
Frederick  the  Great,  equally  with  Bonaparte,  was 
for  cancelling  the  word  altogether,  when  military 
enterprises  were  in  question. 

That  once  celebrated  Chevalier  who  did  not  shrink 
eitlwr  from  soubhii^  Pascal  in  mathematics,  or  from 
oflwiing  his  hand  in  marriage  to  Madame  de  Mun- 
tenon,  shortly  before  the  king  took  it,  sententionsly 
remarks,  "Les  violents  d^rirs  soot  lodustricux,  et 
c'est  ce  qu'on  dit  que,  lorsqu'on  aime,  on  ne  trouve 
rien  d'impoasible."  Nothing  is  ia^Marible  to  the  man 
who  oan  will,  Mirabesu  dechires:  that  neces- 
sary? That  riudl  be,"  he  styles  the  only  law  of 
success.  The  Cardinal  de  Beta  remarks  on  the  wis- 
<Mm  of  observing  the  distinction  between  things 
difficult  and  things  impossible,  and,  as  the  Boman 
poet  hsa  it,  time,  in  its  revolutions,  brings  about 
events  which  even  the  gods  themselves  durst  not 
promise  to  their  votaries.  Iiuhutna  nU  impoasibiie^ 
IS  the  Latinized  version  of  a  saw  ascribed  to  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  Periander  of  Corinth. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfiehl  never  tires  of  warning 
his  son  gainst  the  sort  of  people  who  either  think, 
or  represent,  so  many  things  as  impossible ;  whereas 
few  things,  he  asserts,  are  so,  to  industry  and  activ- 
ity. But  difficulties  seem  to  them  impossibilities, 
or  at  least  they  pretend  to  think  them  so,  by  wa 
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of  excuse  for  thdr  laziness."  In  another  letter, 
"  None  but  madmen,"  he  sa^  **  attempt  impossibili- 
tiet;  and  vhatever  ia  possible  is  one  way  or  an- 
other to  be  brought  about"  The  noble  Imd  would 
no  doubt  have  applauded  the  dictum  of  the  seventh 
of  those  Gymnosophists  whom  Alexander  the  Great 
sought  to  pose  with  problematical  questionings,  and 
who,  being  asked  how  a  man  might  become  a 
god,"  answered,  "  By  doing  what  is  impossible  for 
man  to  do."  Sense,  argnes  Chesterfield,  must  dis- 
tinguish between  what  Is  impossible  and  what  is 
only  dilhcult;  and  spirit  and  perseverance  will  get 
the  better  of  the  latter.  In  another  epistle  he  stren- 
uously denounces  that  "  favorite  expression  "  which 
ia  the  absurd  excuse,  he  says,  of  all  fools  and  block- 
heads :  **  I  cannot  do  such  a  thing,"  —  a  thin^  by 
no  means  either  morally  or  physically  impossible. 
"I  remember  a  very  awkwwl  fellow,"  —  and  a 
very  awkward  fellow  was  always  a  black  beast  to 
hia  very  elegant  lordship,  —  who  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  his  sword,  and  who  always  took  it 
off  before  dinner,  saying  that  he  could  not  possibly 
dine  with  hia  sword  on;  upon  which  I  could  not 
help  telling  him  that  I  really  believed  he  could, 
without  any  probable  danger  «ther  to  himself  or 
others." 

Everything  is  possible  for  him  who  possesses 
courage  and  activity,  is  Diana  Vernon's  reply  to 
Frank  Osbaldtstone's  demand,  "  How  is  it  possible 
for  ine  to  do  "  what  she  has  proposed.  She  says  it 
with  a  look  resembling  one  oi  those  heroioeB  of  tiie 
a^  of  chivalry,  whose  encouragement  was  wont  to 
give  champions  double  valor  at  the  hour  of  need. 
"  To  the  ttmid  and  hesitating,"  she  adds,  "  every- 
tiiing  ia  impos8ible^  because  it  seems  so."  King 
James  gives  a  drier  rendering  of  the  same  implied 
reproach  to  George  Heriot,  when  that  sober  and 
substantial  citizen  pronounces  a  certain  course  to 
be  impossible.  "  Difficult,  ye  mean,  Gcordie,  not 
impossible,"  rejoined  the  king  ;  "  for  that  whilk  is 
impossible  ia  either  naturally  so,  exempli  gratia,  to 
make  two  into  three ;  or  morally  so,  as  to  make 
what  is  truth  falsehood;  bat  what  ia  only  difficult 
ma^  come  to  pass,  with  assistance  of  wisdom  and 
patience."  Another  illustration  irom  Scott.  Louis 
JSJ.  asks  young  Quentin  Dorward  if  ever  he  saw  so 
strong  a  fortress  as  that  of  Flesais-les-Tours,  and  if 
he  thinks  there  are  men  bold  enough  to  storm  it. 
I^ng  and  6xedly  the  youth  gazes  on  that  strong- 
bold  ;  and  his  eyo  glances,  and  the  color  mounts  to  ' 
his  cheek  like  mat  of  a  daring  man  who  meditates 
an  honorable  action,  as  he  replies :  **  It  is  a  strong 
castle,  and  strongly  guarded ;  but  there  is  no  im< 
possibility  to  brave  men."  Louis,  by  the  sneering 
tone  of  his  reply,  seems  to  have  rated  Quentin  much 
as  a  Scottish  historian  of  the  '45  rates  that  self-styled 
Monsieur  Mirabelle,  by  the  Highlander  called  Mr 
Admirable,  —  a  French  engineer  consulted  by  Prince 
Charles  as  to  the  storming  of  Soling  Castle :  "  It 
is  the  ebaracterisUe  of  ignorance  never  to  think  any- 
thing impossible;  and  this  man  at  once  undertook 
to  open  a  battery  upon  the  Gowan  Hill,  though 
there  were  not  fifteen  iochea*  depth  of  earth  above 
the  rock,  and  the  walls  of  the  castle  overlooked  it 
by  at  least  fifty  feeL" 

One  is  reminded  of  the  comedian's  musing  in  one 
of  the  Caxton  novels.  If  his  plan  should  fail  ?  He 
will  tell  you  that  is  impossible.  But  if  it  should  fail, 
you  say.  Well,  as  to  that,  —  there  runs  a  story  (not 
that  L^rd  Lytton  vouches  for  its  truth,  but  tells  it  as 
it  was  told  to  him),  that  in  the  last  Kusaian  war  a 
British  admiral  of  renown  for  daring  and  scientific 


invention  was  »amined  before  some  great  officials 
as  to  the  ehimces  of  taking  Cronstut  "If  you 
send  me,"  said  the  veteran,  "  with  so  many  ships  of 
the  line,  and  so  many  gunboats,  Cronstadt  of  course 
will  be  taken."  "  But,"  said  a  prudent  lord,  "  sup- 
pose it  should  not  be  taken  ?  "  '*  That  is  impossible, 

—  it  must  be  taken  I "  "  Yea,"  persisted  my  lord, 
"you  think  so,  no  doubt;  but  still,  if  it  should  not 
be  taken,  —  what  then  ?  "  "  What  then  ?  —  why, 
there 's  an  ^nd  of  the  British  fieet ! "    His  meaning 

—  misinterpreted  by  the  authorities,  who,  in  alarm^ 
declined  to  send  him — was  to  prove  that  one  hy- 
pothesis was  impossible  by  the  si^estion  of  a 
counter-impossibility  more  self-evident  "  It  is  impos- 
sible but  what  I  shall  take  Cronstadt!"  "But  if 
you  donttake  it?"  *'It  is  impossible  but  what  I 
sh^  take  it ;  for,  if  I  don't  take  it,  there 's  an  end  of 
the  British  fleet ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  th^  there 
should  be  an  end  of  the  British  fleet,  it  is  impossible 
that  ^  should  not  take  Cronstadt." 

Probably  the  times  might  be  told  by  hundreds  in 
which  M.  Dumas  the  elder  introduces  heroes  under- 
taking and  cavalierly  performing  the  impossible. 
What  though  his  Gabriel,  Comte  de  Montgomery, 
in  one  chapter,  pleads  with  offended  roy^ty:  "But 
your  Majesty  wilt  not  insist  on  the  impoasible  ;  and 
IS  it  not  impoasible  at  thta  time  to  take  a  city  from 
the  English  or  the  Spaniarda  ?  "  In  the  next  we 
have  him  proposing,  as  the  heading  of  the  chapter 
runs,  **  a  great  idea  for  a  great  man."  He  proposes 
to  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  take  Calais :  1  fear  yon 
will  at  first  condemn  mysiq^estion  as  impossible, 
but  in  truth  it  is  only  difficult  and  perilous.''  Then 
^ain  we  have  D'Artagnan  egging  himself  on  to  run 
great  risks,  lest  he  lose  ground  with  the  cardinal. 
"  GreAt  men  are  only  gratified  when  one  can  per- 
form impossibilities  for  them.  'If  it  bad  been  pos- 
sible,' say  they,  '  we  could  have  done  it  ourselvee.' 
And  the  great  are  in  the  right." 

Speaking  up  for  bis  fiiend  Porthos,  the  Gascon 
sa^s  to  Mazann,  at  a  subsequent  interview^  "  Mon- 
aeigneur,  M.  du  Vallon  is  like  myself,  he  loves  extra- 
ordinary service  ;  that  is  to  say,  enterprises  that  are 
deemed  wild  and  impossible,"  —  a  gasconade  which 
did  not  displease  Mazarin.  Later  on  we  have  this 
characteristic  bit  of  ralloaby  between  the  canlinal 
and  the  queen.  Anne  or  Aurtria  has  seen  M.  le 
Prince,  who  has  undertaken  to  starve  Jrondeur  Par- 
is, and  force  it  to  surrender  at  discretion.  **  The 
project  is  not  deficient  in  sfHrit,"  observes  Mazarin  ; 

I  see  only  one  impediment  to  it."  "  And  what  ia 
that  ?  "  "  lin possibility.**  "  A  word  totally  void  of 
sense  :  nothing  is  impossible."  "  In  prtgect,  I  grant." 
"  Oh  !  or  in  execution." 

Anon  we  have  Mazarin  commissioning  D'Arta- 
gnan to  convey  the  queen  and  young  king  to  Saints 
Germain.  *>  Yes,  monseigneur,  and  I  feet  all  the 
responsibility  of  such  a  chai^."  "  You  accept  it, 
nevertheless?"  "I  always  accept  such."  Do 
you  think  it  possible  ?  "  "  Everything  is  so."  Soon 
after  we  have  Mordaunt  in  the  same  spirit  demand- 
injj  of  Cromwell :  "  When,  sir,  you  have  formed  a 
wish,  and  have  charged  me  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it,  have  I  ever  replied, '  It  is  impossible '  ?  " 
Then  again,  in  the  still  longer  sequel  of  thst  long 
story,  we  have  Louis  the  Fourteenth  thus  rebuking 
his  minister :  "  Monsieur  Colbert,  when  you  speak 
to  me  of  public  business,  exclude  more  frequently 
the  word  '  difficulty '  from  your  reasonings  and  opin- 
ions ;  as  to  the  word  '  impossible,'  never  let  it  pass 
your  lips."  A  score  of  chapters  later,  Louia  tells 
Colbert  that  Fouquet  must  be  arrested.   "  That  ia 
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imposuble,"  replies  Colbert  "  I  thouelit  I  had  told 
you  already,  monRenr,"  rejcnna  the  King,  "  that  I 
Buppresaed  that  word  in  my  service."  After  a 
while,  —  Bay  a  century  of  chapters, — we  come 
upon  Charles  the  Second  and  bis  circle,  discussing 
the  notion  of  Bri^elonne  setting  off  for  Fans 
within  an  boor's  time.  "  But,  sire,"  said  the  Duke, 
*'  your  Mjuesty  knows  that  is  impwesible."  "  That 
is  to  say,  my  dear  Backiogham,  that  it  is  impossible 
until  the  contrary  happens."  Pass  on  a&other  half 
century  of  chapten,  and  we  have  D'Artagnan  ac- 
cepting what  Colbert  demurred  to  as  impnusticable, 
—  the  arrest  of  Foaquet.  True,  he  is  aitonnded 
'When  LoniB  ^ves  the  order.  To  do  what,  rire  ?  " 
D'Arttenan  ftU  back  a  st^  "  To  arrest  M.  Foa- 
quet ?  he  buret  forth.  "  Are  you 
me  that  it  is  impossible  ?  "  exchimi 
with  cold  and  vindictive  nassion.  *'I  never  say 
that  anything  is  imposnble,"* replied  D'Artagnan, 
wound^  to  Uie  quicK.  "  Very  well ;  do  it,  then." 
And  how  opens  the  historical  romance  of  the 
Queen's  necklace  ?  With  a  scene  between  the  old 
Marshal  Bichelien  and  bis  maitre-d'hdtel,  when  the 
latter,  in  answer  to  his  master's  requisition  to  have 
dinner  (a  king  among  the  guests)  at  four  o'clock 
that  day,  affirms  with  tiie  courage  of  despair  that  in 
any  event  his  Grace  caooot  dine  before  five  o'clock. 
"  Why  so,  nr  ?  "  cried  the  Marshal  "  Because  it 
u  utterly  impossible."  Whereupon  the  Marshal 
gives  the  maitre-d'hdtel  notice  to  quit  his  service 
that  verpr  evenii^,  after  being  more  than  twenty 
years  in  it.  "  This  evening  you  seek  a  new  master ; 
I  do  not  choose  that  the  worn  '  impossible '  shall  be 
pronounced  in  my  house ;  I  am  too  old  now  [eighty- 
eight]  to  begin  to  learn  its  meaning."  A  milder 
reproach  is  l^towed  on  Madame  de  la  Motte  by 
the  Cardinal  de  Bohan.  whan  she  affects  reluctance 
to  accept  bis  present  of  a  dwelling-boose,  fiiniiabed 
and  complete.  "  O  mons^gneur,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  accept  this  I "  "  Imposnble,  why  ?  Do  not 
say  thatVord  to  me,  fiH*  it  ia  a  word  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in."  As  indeed  wbat  Frenchman  does,—  es- 
pecially in  rmnance  ? 

That  ^adamanthine  Marquis,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
calls  him,  the  sire  of  Mirabeau,was  proud  of  his  son, 
as  well  aa  wrathM  ag:unst  him,  when  he  styled  Ga- 
briel Honors  the  Demon  of  the  ImpossiUe,  U  demon 
de  la  chose  impoMstble.  It  was  this  Gabriel  Honor^ 
who,  long  afterwards,  ordered  his  secretary  to  do 
some  miracle  or  other,  miraculous  within  the  time, 
and  was  answered,  Monsieur,  it  is  impossible." 
"  Impossible  1 "  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  "  ne  me  dites 
jamais  cetto  b3te  de  mot ! "  Lord  Chatham  sud, 
'*  I  trample  on  imposnbilities."  Nelson  used  to  say 
that  in  sea  affairs  nothing  is  impossible,  and  nothing 
improbable.  Our  Nelsoofl  and  Wellingtons,  wrote 
Coleridge  in  their  time,  inherited  that  ^orioin  har- 
dihood which  completes  the  undertakine  ere  the 
contemptuous  calculator,  who  has  left  notning  omit- 
ted in  his  scheme  of  probabilities,  eltcept  the  might 
of  t)ie  human  mind,  has  finished  his  pretended  proof 
of  ita  impossibility. 

Liord  Brougham  remarks  of  the  great  step  which 
Frederick  II.  made  in  military  science,  —  namely, 
the  connecting  together  all  the  operations  of  an 
extensive  campaign  in  various  quarters,  and  espe- 
cially the  moving  vast  bodies  of  troops  rapidly  on  a 
given  pcnnt,  so  as  to  fight  his  adversaries  there  at  a 
certain  advant^, — that  it  required  a  brave  n^- 
lect  of  the  established  rule  of  tactics  f  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  despise  fimnidable  t^taoles ;  an  era- 
sure of  the  murds  "  <UlBcult  and  impossiUe  "  from 


the  General's  vocabulary.  This  remark  occnra  in 
the  course  of  a  cc»nparative  estimate  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Napoleon.  In  another,  of  Nelson 
and  St.  Vincent,  the  same  noble  author  affirms, 
that  such  a  peremptory  will  as  the  latter  showed, 
—  such  a  fixed  resolution  to  be  obeyed,  —  "  such  an 
obdurate,  inflexible,  unteacbable  ignorance  of  the 
word  'impossible,'  when  any  preparation  was  to  be 
made, — formed  no  part  of  Nelson's  character;  al- 
though he  showed  his  master's  profound  and  crass 
ignorance  of  that  word  — the  mower-tongue  of  little 
souls  —  when  any  mighty  feat  was  to  be  done,  such 
as  souls  Uke  tiiese  cannot  rise  to  comprehend." 

Mrs.  Gaskell  aptly  describes,  in  her  contrasted 
pictures  <^  North  and  Sontfa,  Margaret  Hale's  liking 
for  that  exultation  in  the  sense  of  power  which  the 
Milton  men  exhibit.  "  It  might  be  rather  rampant 
in  its  display,  and  savor  of  boasting ;  but  still  they 
seemed  to  de^  the  old  limita  of  possibility,  in  a  kind 
of  fine  intoxication,  caused  by  the  recollection  of 
what  had  been  achieved,  and  £by  a  confid«ice  in] 
what  yet  should  be." 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  announcing  his  fixed 
determination  to  raise  the  si^c  of  Monjuich,  urged 
on  by  the  Archdnke  and  Prince,  who,  however, 
suggested  no  plan,  as  Macaular  says,  by  which 
seven  thousand  men  could  be  enabled  to  do  uie  work 
of  thirty  thousand,  was  blamed  by  some  critics  for 
giving  up  his  own  opinion  to  the  childish  whims  of 
Charles,  and  for  sacrificing  his  men  in  an  attempt 
to  perform  what  was  impossible.  But  he  performed 
it  Frederick  the  Great  is  himself  blamed  by  mil- 
ita^  critics  for  that  disaster  which  brought  disgrace 
to  Finck,  "  a  second  Turenne,"  who  is  said  to  have 
died  of  the  grief  it  caused  him.  Frederick  was 
anxious  to  force  Dann  out  of  Saxony  before  winter 
set  in,  and  with  this  view  be  placed  Gieneral  Finck 
in  Dann'a  rear,  so  as  to  interrupt  his  communica- 
tions with  Bohemia.  But  Finck  submitted  to  tbe 
king  that  he  was  exposed  to  attack  by  Dann's  whole 
army.  Frederick  answered  that  he  aisUked  to  hear 
of  difficulties.  He  vetoed  Finck's  proposal  to  ex- 
tend his  position,  by  ordering  him  to  keep  bis  force 
twether.  The  result  was,  ^at,  after  some  hard 
fitting  and  struggling  through  frost  and  snow,  fif- 
teen thousand  Prussians  were  compdled  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  "  Having  loet  an  anny  by  his  own  reck- 
lessness, the  king  proceeded  to  punish  the  unfortu- 
nate commander  who  had  failed  to  perform  an  im- 
possibility." Finck  was  imprisoned  and  dismissed 
the  service  by  a  master  who  had  expunged  "  im- 
possible "  from  his  dictionary. 

There  ia  a  clerical  story  of  an  Oxford  tutor,  who, 
not  many  years  ago,  went  down  to  manage  a  coun- 
try parish ;  and  wbo,  upon  entering  on  his  parochial 
duties,  anaouneed  that  he  was  going  to  fmt  down 
tobacco  in  the  pari^.  An  elder  and  wiser  man 
told  him  it  was  impossible ;  to  which  the  enthnnastic 
tutor  replied  that  "impossible"  was  not  a  word  in 
bis  dictionary.  "He  little  knew  tbe  agricultural 
poor.  They  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  erase  the 
wend  '  tobacco '  from  their  dictionary,  and  the  moral 
reformer  had  to  retire  and  leave  his  parishioners  to 
smoke  like  a  bouse  on  fire." 

John  of  Ligny,  the  surrendererof  the  Pucelle,  had 
painted  on  his  arms  a  camel  unking  under  its  bui^ 
den,  with  what  Michelet  calls  the  sad  device,  un- 
known to  men  of  heart,  '*  Nul  n'est  tenu  &  I'impossi- 
ble."  Jacques  Osur,  on  the  other  hand,  took  for 
his  device  whM  Michelet,  again,  calls  the  heroic 
rebus,  A  vmUaM  (coeuis)  nen  impoasMe,"  —  a 
motto  bespeaking  the  man,  his  daring,  his  naive 
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pride.  It  ii  an  ttndoobted  ftot  of  hiuuD  nature, 
olisemi  C(dendge,  Uiat  the  mom  of  inposaibilitj 
queDcffes  all  will  And  Mr.  Carlyle  caUs  it  greatly 
wise  to  recognize  the  impooGiUe,  the  unreaMmaUy 
difficolt,  vhen  it  presents  itself  Let  Reason,  iayi 
the  judiciouB  Hooker,  teach  impoasibilitj  in  any- 
thing, and  the  Will  of  Man  doth  let  it  gpi  a  tUng 
impossible  it  doth  not  afieet,  the  impoambility  there- 
of being  manifest.'' 

"  Mco  TQM  ordOBPe-Ml  d«  tenter  llmpoMlUe  T  » 

aaka  Abner  of  Joad  in  Racine's  Scriptore^day.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Chrutian  Poet  of  these  latlar 
daji  writes,  — 

"  fflut  cMDDOt  be,  Lore  eonati  It  doM.** 
Fseiti,  the  Uut^arian  captun,  in  Mr.  Landor's 
trilogy  being  arged  by  the  Prineess  Maria  to  und^ 
take  a  daring  enterprise,  on  behalf  of  her  imperilled 
Bister,  CiioTanna  of  Maples,  excuses  himself  from  a 
feat  90  {ffocticallT  impoanble,  with  the  de|)recating 
words,  "  Devoted  as  I  am  to  you,  O  lady !  it  cannot 
be."  that  the  phrase  of  FMin  ?  "  exclaims  the 
princess:  — 

**  Wb  Ion  Ura  iBUT«noai ;  w«  Iot«  the  man 
Who  efamn  Imv  lUngi  wUch  eviiiat  b«  can  W 

The  "  leading  journal,"  as  becomes  its  character 
as  such,  does  its  beet,  Seaai  time  to  time,  to  discredit 
the  word  *'  imposnble  "  as  a  word  and  a  thing  oat 
of  keefKng  witii  the  spixit  aC  the  times.  Of  sadi 
work  as  the  late  Colonel  Burd  Smith,  in  India 
lived  fiir,  and  died  in,  many  would  say  at  once  that 
the  woii  cannot  be  done,  the  task  is  impossible. 
"  It  ia  indeed  impossible,"  answen  the  l^mes;  "  but 
nemtheless,  sacfa  men  as  Colonel  Baiid  Smith  will 
undertiike  it,  and  do  it,  and  prove  it  to  be  indeed 
impossible,  inasmuch  as  they  must  make  their  lives 
the  fiirfeit  for  iL  Such  is,  indeed,  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  men.  One  man  calk  a  thing  an  impas- 
sibility, and  wisely  will  not  touch  it  Another  is 
equally  aware  that  it  is  impossible,  but  undertakes 
it,  aad  does  it,  Choogh  he  die  in  the  work."  Another 
tone  the  mot^ of  the  journal's  disquisidon  on  the  same 
text  is  Biaaiark's  adventuroos  scheme  of  Gennan 
unity.  liOt  us  hope,  it  said,  while  UMtaehsnw  was 
as  yet  only  m  jxttie,  that  the  marer  of  die  giett  en- 
terprise may  not  Bhn:^  back  friMB  that  craven  word^ 
"impossibl^'' — a  word  that  o^^^  to  have  been 
long  erased  fiom  all  dtctaeBaries.-^  History,  the 
Times  went  on  to  say,  b  bat  a  string  of  iIl^Knnlnli- 
ties  that  have  come  to  pass :  events  are  constancy 
taking  the  world  by  surprise :  human  pritgress, 
whether  scientific  or  pt^itical,  always  arrives  at 
unforeseen  results,  at  events  bej^Mxl  the  reach,  not 
only  of  the  vulgar  mind,  but  even  of  the  very  high- 
est intellect.  "2>IapolecHi  I.  [atgure  Uioogb  M 
uught  the  word  "  impoBstUe"]  died  a  sceptic  as  to  tbe 
jxvctieabiUty  of  pcopeUing  a  ship  against  wind  and 
tide.  Seeing  how  oAen  the  upshot  <^  things  tarns 
ontoontrary  to  all  rational  forecast,  one  is  tempted 
to  frame  his  iaitJiiipon  tbe  paradox  <^die  old  divine, 
'  Credo  quid  impos$i6ih. 

"  Why  should  fiismark  at  the  eleventit  hour  shrink 
from  German  unity  as  aa  *  impossible '  undertaking? 
Was  not  Italy  deemed  as  untit  at  Germany  ror 
political  unity  ?  .  ■  .  .  Yet  the  Ibdians  did  achieve 
their  unity."  Another  time  the  Atlantic  cable  is 
tbe  topic  in  debate ;  and  the  Xiiaes  exults  in  pub. 
lishiug  a  three  weeks'  diary  that  tohl  the  sim^de  tale 
of  a  triumph  over  one  of  Uie  impossibilities  that  had 
beconte  ti'^cal  in  the  human  mind.  For  seemed  it 
not  ntteriy  out  of  the  question  to  recover  an}-thing 
once  gone  to  the  bottom  ol'  the  ocean  ?  If  to  lay  a 
cable  along  the  depth  of  the  Atlantic,  and  thereby 


hold  a  oenvemtioa  between  Osbome  and  Washing- 
ton, was  not  tbon^t  imponiUe  a  finr  years  ago,  it 
was  only  because  it  had  not  been  thotuht  of  at 
"  One  more  imposdbiUty  has  been  strackoft  the  tdd 
list.  What  next  ?  Wall,  a  good  dtA  remains  to  be 
done.  There  is  win^  enoa|^  far  many  such  expe- 
dttioiu,  and  openii^gs  for  many  mch  soooessee,  if  peo- 
ple will  but  perceive  that  what  they  choose  to  call 
impassibilities  are  only  difficulties,  to  be  encountered 
by  adequate  means."  Another  time  the  theme  is  the 
preservation  for  this  country  of  the  sttrptus  beef  and 
mutton  of  Soath  America  and  Austndia, — a  difficnlt 
taA,  confessedly,  where  there  are  pr^udices  as  well 
as  natural  obstacles  to  be  orercome.  But"nooae, 
we  should  imagine,  will  tett  us  in  tiiese  days  that  the 
desi^  is  impoiaibto.  That  is  r  word  which  mnst  be 
baniAed  at  dl  eventi  from  the  scientifie  vocabolary." 
Three  or  foor  dajrs  later,  however,  discussing  the 
ftawbihty  of  a  proposed  invasion  of  Abyssinia,  to 
release  the  captives  held  by  Kbg  Theodwe,  the 
Times  stated  the  fact  to  be,  that,  •*  although  it 
would  be  absurd  to  pronounce  the  enteiprise  'im-: 
possible,'  there  are  yet  achievements  which  are  only 
practicable  on  ceortaun  conditions."  A  statement  by 
no  means  audacious  or  paradoxical. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  and  with  ordinary  peo- 
ple, said  the  same  jooraal  on  another  occasion,  lift 
IS  fall  of  imposubilities,  wluch  some  -  sarmouut  or 
break  through ;  while  there  are  those  who,  like  Ha- 
poleon,  have  evaaed  the  word  ftom  their  Toeabnla- 
ries;  and  these  soMietiaiM  make  imatfj^ares, some- 
times great  quooessee.  **11ie  uilureB,  q(  ooane, 
are  natural,  and  accordii^  to  prMramme.  The 
suooeaws  an  often  plain^  aseribaue  to  Ineky 
chances,  or  special  inteqKMtion.''  But  the  truth  is 
held  to  be  that  such  people  do  a  little  eentk  vio- 
lence to  tbe  eonditioBs  of  the  problem.  "It  is  really 
iraposuble  to  make  an  e^  stand  on  its  end;  so 
Col  am  bus  cnuUied  in  the  impossible  baais,  and  made 
it  stand,  though  with  aome  umage  to  tbe  refractory 
riiell."  And  among  other  illustrations  that  f<^low, 
£arl  Grrey,  it  is  added,  found  it  impossiUe  to  get  his 
bill  through  the  existing  Parliament,  so  he  crushed 
in- the  sh^;  that  is,  be  Ranged  one  house,  added  to 
his  own  ade  in  the  othw,  aadlet  it  be  nndontood  that 
he  wonld  do  aoytlung  else  that  he  fimod  ■eeessary. 

Take  a  leasoa  from  Misi  Opfaehn  dosing  and 
locking  her  tmnfc.  ^Vhy,  aaoty,"  cries  Eva, 
"  what  'U  yon  do  now  ?  Hat  trunk  is  too  full  to  be 
shut  down."  "  It  muft  shut  down,"  said  aunty,  with 
the  ur  of  a  general,  as  flfae  squeezed  the  things  in, 
and  sprung  upon  the  lid.  Still  a  httle  gap  remained 
about  the  mouth  of  the  trunk.  "Get  up  here, 
Eva,"  said  Miss  OfAeUa,  courageously ;  "this  trunk 
has  ffot  to  be  shut  and  locked,  —  there  are  no  two 
ways  about  it."  And  tbe  trunk,  intimidaeed,  donbt- 
less,  by  this  resolute  statement,  gave  in.  The  hasp 
snapped  sharply  in  its  hole,  and  |£a  Opbdia  turned 
the  key,  and  podnted  it  in  triMiA. 

No  doubt  this  middlMged  mudra  aunty  was 
regarded  by  her  intimates  mneh  as  Lamartitie  tells 
us  that  Vergniaud  was  regarded  by  bis,  —  as  one 
of  those  persons  "  from  whom  everytUng,  even  im- 
possibilities, are  expected."  As  good  mistresB  Fidish 
tdls  Norse  Ke^  in  the  i^y,  when  her  young  lady  is 
sick,  and  Keep  professea  her  will  to  do  her  duty,— 

**  Tm  mat  do  more  thu  jtnr  datjr,  fbaUA  mm } 
Voa  moat  doaU  you  aui,  sad  more  tbsa  foa  en, 
Uore  Ibut  b  poe^Ue.'' 

It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  Mr.  Vivian  Grey 
—  aad  perhaps  ol  his  author,  wh<xn  many  assume  to 
be  Vivian  Grey  — -  that  evarjihing  ia  possible.  Men 
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do  fail  in  life,  that  author  obsprrei^  ami,  after  all, 
Terj'  liltle  is  done  the  p^enendity  :  but  all  these 
fiilurt?*,  and  idl  tlii^  jiitlBcieacy,  Mr.  DiamEili  woulil 
simply  trace  to  a  want  of  pbyaicid  nnd  mei^tal 
courage.  His  own  succen  be  -vould  probably  trace 
to  an  exceptioaally  fall  supply  oftbat  potent  qaaKty. 
In  part,  at  least,  enerpy  and  industry  are  co-etficieuts 
in  bringing  out  the  result.  Mr.  Henry  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge makes  it  a  characteriBtic  of  all  tme  Creoles, 
tbat  what  Aey  are  too  indolent  to  do,  tbey  conven- 
tently  declare  is  inapoinUe  to  be  dooe  at  all. 

At  Rome,  the  two  yotmg  French  trarellen  in 
"Monte  Christo"  are  told  thinps  either  can  or 
can  not  be  done :  wben  yon  are  told  anything  cannot 
be  done,  there  is  an  end  of  it  "Hie  method  they 
parroe  at  Paris,  one  of  the  two  repKes,  is  mncb  more 
eonrenient,  —  when  anything  cannot  be  done,  you 
pay  donUe,  and  it  is  done  directly. 

Sir  Ricbard  Mayne,  in  bis  evidence  before  the 
Lords'  Committee  on  the  Traffic  Re;;^1atioa  Bill, 
harped  significantly  on  that  jarring  string,  the  im- 

C'ble.  On  the  question  of  limiting  to  certain 
s  the  delivery  of  coals,  beer,  &c.  ne  said :  "  I 
cannot  judge  of  the  amonnt  of  inconvenience  it  may 
canse,  bat  I  have  known  so  many  cases  in  which  J 
was  told  that  things  were  '  impossible,'  and  which ; 
I  have  fbnnd,  when  the  law  was  compulsory,  were 
quite  possible,  that  I  do  not  entirely  consider  that  a 
case  is  made  oot  by  the  mere  assertion  that  the 
thing  is  '  impossible.'  When  the  Act  for  the  abate- 
ment oC  the  smoke  nuisance  was  passed,  I  was  told 
that  it  was  *  impossible,'  and  coald  not  be  carried 
ont.  When  the  Act  for  the  regulation  of  cattle 
passing  through  the  streets  was  passed,  I  remember 
that  a  deputation  the  cattle  salesmen  and  drovers 
came  to  me,  and  represented  tbat  it  was  '  impossi- 
ble,* and  that  I  sboaid  raise  the  price  of  meat  to  Is. 
6d.  or  34.  6d.  per  lb."  Sir  Richard  would  seem  to 
expect  in  every  man,  from  cattle-dnn'er  to  common- 
couacilraan,  tt^  same  capacity  which  an  old  French 
Clitic  regards  as  demoniacal  in  JodeUe :  "  Rien  ne 
sembloit  lai  etre  impoffiible  oil  il  employoit  son 
eaprit." 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

"  Orphke  aux  Enferb"  is  being  played  by  a 
French  troape  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Athens. 

England  eives  Longfellow  a  reception  no  less 
enthusiai>tic  than  that  with  which  America  lately 
greeted  Charles  Wckcns. 

Ih  Germany,  when  a  paper  8a>'s  anythii^  witty 
they  kill  the  editor;  and  not  one  editor  lu^  been 
killed  there  for  two  bundrod  years. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  just  ordered  to  be 
manufactured  in  Paris  a  silver  table,  the  price  of 
which  will  not  b«  lesr,  tLiin  tlirue  luitUon  fr.incs. 

The  London  Spectator  conaidf^rs  "The  Spanish 
Gypsy "  the  noblest  snsminml  poeticjiJ  work  ever 
pnylnced  by  a  woman,  not  eseepting  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's poems. 

A  GHNTLEMA>  In  company  with  JobTi  Bright  took 
np  a  newspaper  the  othiT  day,  snying,  ^'be  wanted 
to  see  wbac  the  Ministry  wcrc  jtlwut-'*  Brighti 
with  a  finiilE.',  replied,  "  Look  among  tfin  rijbberiex" 

Fktn'ce  Pierrr  Bo>rAPAUTE,  third  son  of  Lu- 
cioo,  IVince  crt'  Canino,  who  ii  living  in  retirement 
near  Faru,  has  jD.'4  pubUihcd  in  Belgium  a  volume 
of  six  hundred  pages,  entitled  '■  lly])uthe*u  dWe 


Catnpagne  say  1«  Rbin."  Tbo  Prince  eemtirea 
sharply  Jus  cousin's  goTcrament,  and  prwlicta  vic- 
tory Co  France  aa  a  matter  of  tourse. 

The  ATiitNjiLii  ia  guilty  of  a  surpri8ing[  piece 
of  injustice  towards  a  brilliant  American  wnter,  in 
saying  of  Mr.  De  Forest,  that  "it  is  only  seasonable 
kindness  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  should  expend 
no  more  of  his  time  and  industry  on  an  art  for 
which  he  has  no  special  qualiScation.* 

The  recent  ju^ment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  case  of  Rontledge  r.  Low,  will  have  an  import 
tant  and  perhaps  advantageous  efllcct  on  the  inter- 
national-copyright question.  At  all  events,  the  de- 
cision places  it  in  the  power  of  American  authors 
to  secure  a  copyright  in  England,  without  the  in- 
convenience and  expense  of  a  journey  to  Canada. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Science,  tme  of  the  correspcHidents  ^ve  a  singolsr 
mode  of  curing  somnambulism.  He  advis^  a 
patient  suffering  from  this  disorder  to  fasten  a  copper 
wire  round  his  feet,  and  then  pa.ss  the  opposite  end 
of  the  wire  round  his  peck.  As  long  as  the  somnam- 
bnlist  wne  this  sort  of  copper  harness  he  experi- 
enced no  return  of  tbe  affection,  and  tke  cure  lasted 
far  one  year,  the  attacks  returning  on  his  leaving 
olF  his  copper  wiro. 

A  XEW  poem  in  the  epic  form  bns,  it  is  said  by 
the  Leader,  been  submitted  to  one  of  the  great 
London  publialiing  firms  by  an,  as  yet,  unknown 
author,  which,  in  high  merit  and  genius,  is  pro- 
nounced by  competent  critics  to  surpass  any  similar 
production  of  tlic  last  quarter  of  a  century.  This  is 
a  rather  lofty  prophecy,  considering  that  we  have 
bad  within  a  very  brief  period  Swinburne's  "  At- 
alanta  in  Calydon,"  Moma's  "  Jason,"  and  George 
Eliot's  "  Spanish  Gypsy." 

It  appears  that  the  Italian  Home  Minister  has  so 
wounded  tbe  vanity  oi  Venii  by  an  indiscreet 
remark,  that  tbe  composer  of  "  Trovatore "  has 
returned  his  decorations  to  the  fountain  of  honor 
from  which  they  originally  flowed.  Writing  to 
Rossini  in  Paris,  the  Minister  said,  "  Excepting  in 
the  cases  of  Rossini  and  Auber,  modem  music  died 
with  Meyerbeer."  There  is  so  l.irge  a  measure  of 
truth  in  his  observation,  that  one  can  well  under- 
stand that  the  amour  propre  of  the  maestro  was 
horribly  outraged. 

The  dramatized  version  of  "  Foul  Play  "  is  hav- 
ing a  successful  career  at  the  Ilolbom  Theatre, 
London.  The  Atheneeum  says  :  "  The  drama  con- 
sists in  every  act,  almost  in  every  scene,  of  strong 
situatitms,  which  the  actors  on  the  fuft  night  en- 
deavored to  make  stronger  by  a  display  of  extraor- 
dinary vehemence,  which  might  have  perilled  tbe 
snccesi  of  the  piece,  had  it  been  less  skilfully  con- 
stnicteil.  This  error  ihcy  bavn  no  tltjqht  aince 
corn.;ctei!,  and  the  probability  is  that  tha  new  drama 
is  destined  to  a  run." 

!Mn.  HiMMQN^,  an  aeronaut  ^ha  latoly  mado  a 
baltoon  a»i;etit  fraLn  a  road  near  Hull.  England,  bad 
a  perilous  jourut>y.  Ha  saW&I  gcinCly,  coiiiforcibly, 
and  at  a  mo'ieratc  bek;bt,  for  some  time,  and  waa 
enjoving  th«  panorama  of  the  Yorkshire  eoa.-'t,  when 
boBuddetily  found  that  he  was  nsccniling  with  great 
rapiJitv,  I'roiii  the  aeeidental  upsettinp  of  one  of 
his  baiIii?L-bt^,  which  was  rapidly  disehareinii  sand 
throuijb  ahoki  in  thii  bottom  ot'  the  car.  While  he 
was  occupied  in  this  matter,  be  was  stupefied  by  a 
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sudden  escape  of  gas  from  the  balloon.  When  he 
recovered  consciousness,  fae  was  sailing  direct,  for  the 
German  Ocean,  within  a  few  miles  of  Spurn  Head. 
His  atupefaction  "  was  changed '  to  acute  sensitive- 
neas,  and  not  a  little  alam,"  and  fae  debated  wbetb- 
er  he  should  su&iitr  himself  to  drift  over  to  Bremen 
or  Heligoland,  or  aake  an  attempt  to  descend  in 
England.  He  decided  on  doing  the  latter,  and  was 
fortunately  successfuL 

The  present  King  of  Spain  is  not  only  small  of 
eLature,  but  he  has  a  weak  soprano  voice.  The 
following  anecdote  is  stated  of  a  mayor  who  recwved 
bis  Majesty  at  the  entrance  of  a  town  in  Aragon, 
through  which  province  the  Spanish  Court  was  mak- 
ing a  royal  pr(^;res8.  The  said  maj'or,  a  giant  in 
stature  ami  possessed  of  a  deep  bass  voice,  which 
would  have  made  hia  fortune  on  any  stage,  com- 
menced his  oration  in  his  natural  tone,  when,  sud- 
denly altering  the  key,  he  proceeded  in  the  flute-like 
tones  of  bis  ro\  al  master,  and  rfu  reste  of  that  of  the 
grandees  in  attendance,  all  like  Francis  d'Assiz, 
himself  dwindled  in  stature  and  weak  in  voice. 
The  Kiti^  remarked  the  chuiigi^  and  seemed  an- 
noyed. ITic  speech  over,  the  Titanic  mayor  was 
asked  what  bo  meant  by  the  change.  Your  Excel- 
lency," rt'plied  the  worthy  mayor,  "  I  remark  that 
you  all  speak  with  a  falsetto  voice.  Of  course  it 
must  therefore  be  the  etitjuctte  at  Court  to  do  so. 
Unfortunately,  this  only  oecorred  to  me  in  the 
middle  of  my  speech."  ■ 

The  death  of  the  Emperor's  favorite  dog,  Nero, 
is  announced  in  the  French  papers.  For  seven  years 
he  has  been  the  Emperor's  faithful  and  (what  may 
be  said  of  remarkably  few)  disinterested  adherent. 
The  Empress's  antipathy  to  dogs  is  so  marked  that 
the  Emperor  would  never  allow  Nero  to  quit  his 
private  apartments  except  to  accompany  him  in  hia 
walks,  and  himself  superintended  his  meals.  Occa- 
sionally, when  the  Court  was  at  CcHnpi^ne,  Nero 
appeared  in  the  long  gallery  after  dinner,  when  be 
had  invariably  a  small  levee  of  ladies,  anxiously 
courting  his  favor  by  biscuits  and  such-like  bribes; 
but  all  this  at  a  respectful  distance  from  his  Imperial 
mistress.  The  Frince  Imperial  was  as  much  at- 
tached to  Nero  as  his  fatlier,  and  it  was  at  his  re- 
quest tliat  the  fine  animal  has  been  immortalized  by 
Caqieaux's  chisel  in  the  group  executed  for  the 
Exhibition  last  year,  which  represents  the  Prince 
leaning  against  his  father's  favorite,  Nero  was 
seven  years  old ;  he  was  a  dark  brown  pointer  of 
pure  English  breed,  but  was  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror bv  M.  Boulacb,  of  Strasburg.  His  master  is 
truly  aftected  by  bis  death,  and.has  had  him  buried 
in  a  comer  of  the  reserved  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 

"L'AnlME"  —  the  French  dramatic  version  of 
"  No  Thoroughfare  "  —  proved  a  great  success  on 
its  production  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Paris, 
where  the  author  was  as  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded as  if  ho  had  been  before  an  English  or 
an  American  audience.  A  Paris  correspondent 
says  that  the  mixe-en'scene  was  admirable,  and 
M'adnnoiselle  Cetlier's  beauty  and  talent  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  the  triumph  of  the  evening. 
The  part  plaved  by  Fechtcr  in  London  was  acted 
by  Berton.  Fechter  bimself,  who  is  now  in  Paris, 
superintended  the  rehearsals.  According  to  the 
Morning  Star,  Mr.  Dickens  went  over  to  witness 
the  first  performance,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
nervous  and  anxious  as  to  the  reception  which  a 
French  audience  might  give  to  the  melodrama,  that 


he  was  unablfe  to  enter  the  house ;  and  the  box 
specially  reserved  for  him,  from  which  the  audi- 
ence hoped  to  see  him  make  his  bow  of  gratitude 
for  their  applause,  was  consequently  vacant  the 
whole  evening.  Thd  statement  concerning  Mr. 
IKckens's  *'  nerroosness  "  strikes  us  as  being  worth 
a  doubt 

The  following  interesting  details  are  given  of  the 
state  of  the  Empress  Charlotte's  health,  which  u 
represented  as  in  a  much  improved  condition.  The 
Princess  now  hasjwriods  of  perfect  lucidity,  during 
which  she  is  pain  conscious  of  her  afflictions  and 
aware  of  the  state  of  her  mind.  Attach  of  lunacy 
come  on  immediately  after  catjog,  and  so  well  aware 
is  she  of  this  that 'she  withdraws  into  complete  soli- 
tuile,  in  the  hope  of  thus  escaping  observation. 
'ttTien  she  dines  with  her  sister-in-law,  the  Queen, 
and  the  youthful  bride,  the  Countess  of  Flanders,  it 
at  table,  the  f)mpress  refuses  to  partake  of  any  food, 
lest  the  attack  should  come  on  in  presence  of  the 
Countess,  who  has  but  lately  become  part  of  the 
family.  The  Empress  has  lately  written  to  several 
friends  in  Paris  who  once  formed  part  of  her  house- 
hold- In  her  letter  she  speaks  of  her  husband,  and 
of  her  admiration  of  his  oeroic  death.  She  has  be- 
sides sent  to  them  photographs  of  a  picture  drawn 
by  herself  representing  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in 
the  costume  of  a  sailor  grasping  the  Mexican  flag 
whilst  sinking  on  a  shipwrecked  vessel  On  the  re- 
verse she  has  transUtea  into  Spanish  the  gospel  lead 
at  Miramar  during  the  last  mass  at  which  she  and 
her  husband  were  present  befinre  suling  on  Uieir 
fatal  expedition. 

RonERT  Chambers,  the  famous  oarsman  of  New- 
castle, has  just  died  of  consumption  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-seven.  An  English  paper  suggests  that  a 
medical  opinion  on  the  origin  oi  the  disease  in  this 
case  wonld  be  tnstructtTe.  **  Is  it  pomibte."  asks  the 
writer,  *'  that  the  nature  of  the  deceased's  occupa- 
tion as  a  professional  match-rower  had  anything  to 
do  with  it  r  During  the  discussion  that  took  pTafe 
some  time  since  as  to  the  permanent  effects  of  even 
one  match,  on  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  it,  it 
was  said  over  and  over  again  that  the  severe  train- 
ing  of  oarsmen  had  a  tendency  to  bring  on  con- 
sumption and  kindred  difteases,  and  it  was  shown 
that  many  of  the  heroes  of  the  University  match«i 
had  been  cut  o0  at  a  very  early  age.  One  would 
scarcely  suppose  Chambers  had  an  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  consumption  when  he  began  his  career,  or 
he  would  hardly  liave  been  able  to  attain  his  fint 
successes,  to  say  nothing  of  his  last.  What,  then, 
could  have  planted  the  disease  in  him,  and  made 
htm  fall  a  victim  to  it  at  so  eariy  an  age?  Han) 
training  and  hard  rowing  are  known  to  have  done 
so  much  mischief  of  this  kind  in  other  cases  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  them  in  this.  Men 
whose  hobby  is  honors  commonly  ride  it  to  their 
own  destruction  ;  and,  as  athletic  honors  are  peca- 
liarly  the  English  hobby,  and  there  arc  at  the  pres- 
ent time  many  young  men,  not  only  students  of^  Ox- 
ford and  Cambriilgu,  but  London  shopmen  and 
clei^s,  who  spend  their  spare  time  in  toilinjr  for 
strength  and  neetness  in  gymnauums,  and  carefully 
watch  themselves  in  eating,  drinking,  sleejnng,  and 
waking,  with  a  view  to  attaining  some  ideal  stand- 
ard of  muscle  and  wind,  it  is  as  well  they  shouM 
know  whether  their  toil  for  the  fame  of  the  athlete 
really  does  at  the  same  time  conduce  so  much  to 
health  and  longevity  as  they  may  in  their  ignorance 
suppose." 


Prinud  at  dw  UahrnnV  Pkm,  (^mbridis,  hf  Wddi,  Bigdow,  ft  C^M^ 
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NIGHT-BAMBLES  IN  PARTS. 

II.  —  THE  CIT^:  TODRNIBR.  —  CABASET  BALLS. 

The  "Cit^  Tournier,"  as  it  U  maciuloquenU7 
styled,  occiii»e9  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  ground  in 
the  Bue  de  Bandrtncourt,  and  consists  of  a  row  of 
Beventcen  huts,  each  comprising  a  single  apartment, 
with  a  small  Bquare  patch  of  earth  m  front  of  it 
These  are  M.  Toumier's  ch&teaux  and  parka,  as  be 
colls  them.  At  the  cit^  g&t^  three  or  four  cbif- 
fonniers,  male  and  female,  all  with  lighted  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  lanterns  and  hooks  in  their  hands,  and 
their  baskets,  which  they  jocosely  style  "  cabriolets  " 
or  "  cachemires  d'osier,"  accordmg  as  the  bearers  of 
them  beloi^  to  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender, 
already  swung*  on  their  backs,  about  to  sally  forth 
on  their  nightly  rounds.  These  are  the  earl^  birds 
of  the  cit^,  for  most  of  its  inhabitants  are  stiU  snor- 
ing on  their  unclean  couches,  sleeping  off  tbe  effects 
or  the  day's  customary  debaueh. 

M.  Tournier  first  does  the  honor  of  his  own 
chfttean,  formed  of  two  oi  these  hats  thrown  into 
one.  He  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  tbe  iron  rail- 
in^  before  tbe  windows  were  not  i>nt  up,  as  we 
might  imagine,  as  ft  protection  agiunst  dishonest 
characters,  for  there  arc  none  in  tbe  cit^ ;  but  to 
keep  his  female  tenants  at  a  respectful  distance. 
"  The  women,  you  see,"  he  remarks,  "  all  run  after 
a  fine-looking  man  like  me,  so  that  I  am  obliged  to 
adopt  efficient  means  to  keep  them  off."  Monsieur 
Tournier  has  his  name  inscribed  upon  Iiis  door  in 
capital  letters  and  at  full  length.  Entering  the  first 
of  tbe  two  rooms,  M.  Toamier  apologizes  for  its 
bein^  somewhat  in  disorder.  **!  was  at  a  ball" — a 
chifllonnier's,  of  course  —  **  last  night,"  obaerres  he, 
'*  and  got  up  late  to-day,  and  my  servant  has  not 
yet  arranged  my  salon.**  The  room,  we  notice,  is 
very  well  furnished,  and  is  bung  round  with  engrav- 
ings of  incidents  in  the  story  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise,"  to  which  he  directs  our  attenttcfn  with  the 
air  of  a  man  well  versed  in  the  details  of  the  subject, 
and  several  portraits  of  tbe  family  Tournier,  with, 
of  course,  the  gilt  clock  and  candlesticks  on  the 
mantlepiece.  Conducting  us  to  the  next  apartment, 
he  introduces  us  to  his  daughter,  standing  beside  a 
cradle  with  a  baby  in  it;  which  baby  a  most  untidy 
cbifTonnier,  whom  Tournier  styles  bis  valet  de  cham- 
bra,  is  engaged  in  rooking  to  sleep. 

We  now  proceed  next  door;  and  as  Tournier 
throws  open  the  gate,  he  points  out  to  as  the  n^lect- 
ed  state  of  the  "  paric "  in  fronL  "  ^Hie  man  who 
lives  ben,"  remarks  he,  "has  no  taste  for  the 
beanties  of  natore;  he  has  room  enough  to  [dant 
almost  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  some  lUac-bodies  and 


other  flowering  shrubs,  and  could  grow  climbing 
roses  and  scarlet  runners  all  over  these  railinge,^na 
yet  he  does  not  cultivate  so  much  as  a  blade  of 
grass."  Tournier  knocks  at  the  door,  bat  there  is 
no  response;  he  demands -of  the  occupants  if  tfaey 
are  in  bed,  but  there  is  still  no  answer;  he  shouts  to 
have  tbe  door  opened,  which  brings  forth  the  r^oin- 
der,  "  Va-t-en  an  diable ! "  which  is  too  mncb  m  M. 
Tournier.  He  goes  to  the  window  and  fliiu|8  it  wide 
open,  then  strikes  a  lucifer-match,  and  calte  to  us  to 
look  at  the  kind  of  den  into  which  these  people  have 
converted  one  of  his  most  elegant  chfiteaux.  It  is  a 
repetition  of  what  we  have  already  witnessed, — 
ra^,  refuse,  and  dirt  generally,  without  a  single 
article  of  furniture,  —  not  even  a  broken  chair  or 
table ;  a  man  and  woman,  who  grumble  loudly  at 
their  privacy  being  intruded  on,  lie  on  a  heap  of 
ra^  at  one  end  ofthe  room,  a  couple  of  miserable- 
looking  children  sleep  among  the  bones  and  bottles 
at  the  other.  After  a  nunute  or  two  the  window  is 
closed  ^ain,  and  we  proceed  to  the  next "  chfitean," 
which  turns  ont  to  be  a  slight  improvement  on  the 
one  we  have  just  quitted.  It  is  tenanted  by  a  thick- 
set young  man,  with  long  matted  hair,  stranger  alike 
to  brush  and  comb,  and  an  old  woman, — bis  mother, 
evidently,  —  whose  sharp,  bony  features  and  dark 
brown  SKin  cause  her  face  to  look  like  a  piece  of 
mah<^ny  carving.  They  are  suppijig  or  breakfast- 
ing together  off  a  hot  mess  of  meat  and  vegetables, 
and  rise  up  at  our  entrance,  for  the  room  can  boast 
of  a  wooden  bench  and  a  couple  of  rickety  stools. 
The  floor  is  strewn  with  the  same  motley  collection 
a£  rags,  bones,  old  iron,  stass,  and  crockery,  and 
the  "cabriolet"  and  ■* ca^emire  d'osier,"  with  the 
hooks  aad  lanterns,  are  placed  in  readineas  for  nse. 
Another  hovel  we  entered  was  tenanted  by  a  chif- 
fonnier,  whom  M.  Tournier  described  as  his  Jack-of- 
all-trades,  —  his  mason,  carpenter,  painter,  glazier, 
&c.,  —  posribly  some  once  well-to-do  bandicraneman 
fi^len  into  chi'ffonnier  condition  throng  drink.  He 
and  his  wife  were  about  to  sally  forth  on  their  night- 
ly wanderings.  He  had  his  "  cabriolet "  already  on 
his  back,  and  she  was  busily  engaged  trimming  the 
lanterns.  Directly  he  caught  sight  of  us  he  pulled 
off  his  cap  and  bowed,  and  seizing  bold  of  some 
tattered  garments  hung  up  to  dry,  which  dangled 
against  our  heads,  flung  tnem  into  a  comer  of  tbe 
room,  the  walls  of  wbicfa^  by  the  way,  were  hung 
round  with  prints,  plaster  bas-relieft,  and  other 
artistic  iraift  reserved  from  bis  pickin|;s  as  a  chilTon- 
nier.  Hie  rent  of  one  of  M.  Tonmier^  cbSteauic, 
he  informed  os,  was  ten  francs  a  month,  payable 
weekly  and  in  advance,  in  dread  of  certun  immedi- 
ate ejectment  in  case  of  d^anlt. 
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6;  tbb  time  sereral  other  iiifaabitmtj  of  the  cit^ 
who  bad  tamed  out  to  proceed  oq  tbeir  nightly 
ronnds,  bftd  gktbered  around  in;  and  we  iallied 
forth  from  the  cit6  Touraier  with  a  perfect  tribe  at 
our  heels.  Oar  guides  suggested  the  proper  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  invite  them  to  the  cabaret  oppo- 
site, which  accordingijr  was  done.  Here  we  ordered 
half  a  dozen  bottles  of  *'boD  Bordeau.\,''  tlion|^ 
from  what  we  afterwards  learnt  of  the  habits  of  their 
class  they  wztuld  no  doubt  have  preferred  "  gonttes  " 
of  "  casse  poitrioe,"  brandy  seasoned  with  Cay^ne 

'*'^^^now  drove  to  the  Roe  Ifational,  by  for  the 
worst  among  the  principal  streets  of  the  quarter. 
It  abounds  with  low  wine-«bops,  and  bristles  with 
soldiers  and  policemen.  For  the  accommodation  of 
the  former,  there  is  a  guard-house,  with  a  sentry 
always  pacing  up  and  down,  and  several  soldiers 
hMingti^  in  front.  Makinj;  our  way  with  difficalty 
through  a  crowd  of  half-dnmken  men  and  women, 
we  enter  a  low  cabaret,  eidled  the  "  Brasserie 
Alsadenne,"  where  we  pay  five  sous  each  at  a  sraaH 
ptgeon^t^  mad  receive  tickcFta  good  for  that 
aotonnt  <^  drink,  and  admitting  us  to  llw  hdl-nKHn, 
a  low,  dingy  apartment  in  the  rear,  with  an  orchea- 
tra  of  five  performers,  all  verging  toward  intoxi- 
cation, and  all  in  their  shirt  slee^'es.  Hie  pmpntty 
of  raising  the  orchestra  several  feet  from  the  ground 
has  oUiged  the  proprietor  to  make  an  cq)eniRg  io 
ttie  low  ceiling  of  the  ball-room  for  the  beads  of  the 
nramcians,  which,  in  consequence,  are  up  on  the 
first  floor  while  their  lem  rest  below.  Some  twenty 
or  Airty  couples  are  dancing,  and  as  many  more 
are  seated  at  narrow  wooden  tables,  smc^ing  and 
drinking.  The  men  are  neariy  all  young,  and  tbeir 
partners  are  for  the  moat  part  girls  who  have  aboat 
them  a  certain  slovenliness  not  common  to  French 
g^ls-even  of  the  very  poorest  class.  On  remarking 
upon  this,  onr  guides  explain  that  the  company  are 
Bunost  excluMvely  Alsacians  emploj'ed  in  the  neigh- 
boring sugar  fiictories;  and  that  this  particalaT  cab- 
aret, where,  as  may  be  supposed,  Ijeer  is  the  staple 
drink,  is  their  favorite  haunt.  The  din  is  something 
fearful,  and  "  rows  "  are  continnally  oecmring,  spite 
of  the  customarpr  couple  of  soldiers  posted  at  places 
of  this  dcacription  to  ^M-cserve  order.  One  of  the 
pcriice  agents  pointed  out  to  us  a  brotal-tooking 
yonng  fellow  who  had  recently  undftrgon*'  six 
monms '  imprisonment  for  biting  one  of  the  soldiers 
on  duty  here  in  a  savage  manner,  —  holding  dn  with 
his  teeth  with  such  tenacity  that  th^  were  obliged 
to  beat  him  over  the  head  with  their  scabbards  to 
force  him  to  reUnquish  his  hdd.  At  the  same 
moment  a  dispute  ansae  between  a  couple  of  men, 
who,  afterexpending  all  the  expletives  they  were  ac- 
quainted with,  fell  to  blows,  then  drew  their  knives, 
and  thereupon  were  immediately  ejected  into  the 
8ts«et  by  the  guard.  They  were  quickly  f{rflowed  by 
several  of  their  parUsans,  and  erelong  the  melee 
became  general.  In  another  instant  blood  would 
have  been  drawn,  but  a  eoaplc  of  sergents-de-ville 
make  their  appearance.  Instantly  voices  are  sub- 
dued, and  knives  concealed ;  for  every  man  amonc 
the  crowd  knows  that  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  if 
necessary,  a  picket  of  soldiers  would  be  on  the  spot 
to  march  them  all  off  to  the  iMnghboring  guiird-hottse, 
where  tht  pnniiAment  would  be  aometung  severer 
thatt  a  fine  of  five^Qin^  The  Impea^Gorem- 
meat  represses  irith  a  slrong  hand  anything  in 
shape  of  a  street  distorlMnoe. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Alsfeciwi  •Dgar-hakeni*  ball  is 
the  ball-room  of  the  Aowgnats,  or  poiteurs  d'eau, 


—  the  water-camen  of  Paris.  The  cotnuaoe  to 
the  baJJ-room  is  through  a  low,  (firty  wiae-shop,  wiUi 
a  counter  at  one  side,  md  a  kitchen  rmled  on  at  the 
other,  where  red  herrings  and  other  dainties  are 
temptingly  displayed,  and  against  the  walls  of  which 
a  number  of  rabbit-skins  are  hanging,  first,  as  a  sort 
of  guaranty  of  the  nature  of  the  viands  vended  at 
the  establishment;  and,  secondly,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  some  speculative  customer  to  make  a  bid 
for  them.  The  landlord  is  engaged  in  serving  out 
drams  as  fest  as  be  can  for  the  company-  in  the  ball- 
room, which  is  o£  the  very  wont  deacnption.  The 
men  are  en  blofae.sale,  or  grimy  dmt^leeves,  while 
such  of  the  women  aa  do  not  wear  white  caps  have 
their  heads  bound  op  with  spotted  red  or  yellow 
handkerchieiB.  Perched  up  in  a  little  railed  pulpit, 
with  a  couple  of  dingy  toy  tricolor  flags  waving 
over  his  head,  is  a  stoat,  red-fitoed  musician  prnnfMng 
with  more  than  Gaelic  energy  at  a  bagfupe,  and  giv- 
ing time  to  the  dance  with  his  heavy  wooden  sabots. 
The  dancers  dance  with  diabolic  fory,  but  still  with 
elephantine  asovement^,  raifin^  their  feet  as  tboi^h 
titey  wereahod  witii  lead.  This  was  sot  mere^r  the 
case  with  the  Auvergnats,  who  daoeed-  m  idxitt, 
which,  of  oonne,  have  aeittiOT  tbe  Ughtnen,  the  flexi- 
bility, nor  the  noiselesancss  of  fee  dSaeing^mmp,  but 
was  common  to  the  entire  eompanr,  male  xnA  female 
alike.  Finned  up  against  the  wab  of  tfae  ball-rooin, 
I  notnoed  a  cc^y  of  the  Auvergnat  newsptqier,  a 
small  sheet  started  by  three  or  four  Paruian  jonnul- 
ists,  natives  of  Auveigne,  no  doubt,  and  proud  of 
being  thought  so ;  for  they  saunter  along  the  Bon- 
levanis  in  bats  like  tbone  invariably  worn  by  the 
Paris  porteurs  d'eav.  These  water-carriers  are  not 
BO  clean  as  tbmr  constant  contact  with  the  purifying 
element  ought  to  make  them.  It  is  commonly 
understood  that  one  cannot  touch  pitch  without 
being  defiled ;  Auvergnata  cannot  touch  even  water 
without  a  similar  result  apparently. 

From  the  Anveiynats' mdl  we  singled  up  a  ^aA 
avenue  into  Mfcre  Maine's  estabUf^ment,  faned,  as 
the  inscription  over  the  gateway  informs  us,  for  its 
"  bonne  galctte,"  and  its  "  iKpin  saute,"  wh««  mcfa 
of  the  surrounding  population  as  are  not  addicted  to 
dancing  commonly  resort  on  summer  evenings.  AU 
that  ive  could  malte  out  by  the  dim  light  of  a  few 
nil  lamps  was  a  good-«ized  carfoaret  standing  in  a 
Inrge  garden  sha&d  with  tall  trees,  and  crowded 
with  tables  and  benches  sufficient  to  accommodate 
several  hundred  persons.  Here  the  workman  and 
the  cfaiflbnnier,  who  cares  not  for  a  soHtary  debauch, 
repairs  in  ccnnpany  with  his  wife  and  family,  to  tailra 
bis  "  cinqniteie  **  of  coarse  wine,  or  hia  gootte  "  'Of 
brandy,  or  his  **  gloria  at  three  sons."  while  his  cKrIy, 
happy  little  children  scramble  over  the  taMes  and 
tx^nches,  munching  tfamr  "galetCes."  Finding  ttiia 
phase  of  domestic  fdicity  rather  tedieas,  we  drive 
off  to  the  **  C\U  Dor6  "  ;  not  the  goWen  city,"  for 
it  has  nothing  golden  about  it  except  its  name,  which 
is  that  of  its  proprietor  (an  analytical  and  mamifikc- 
tarin;*  chemist  of  some  reptite),  but  rather  the  city 
of  mwery.  The  origin  of  the  Citi  DoriS  —  the 
most  notorious  chiffbnnien^  haunt  in  all  Paris  —  ia 
somewhat  curious.  It  occupies  a  lot^,  narrow  strip 
of  ground  which  formed  put  of  the  domain  dt  ihe 
old  chateau  of  Bellevue,  cotvrerted  numy  years  riaee 
into  an  Knglii^  brewery,  of  whieh  a  oeitain  admiral 
of  the  Red  was  profirietor.  IW  enfeerprise  fiuied, 
everything  was  sold  oA^  and  IC  Dortf  became  the 
owner  of  we  ground,  a  portion  of  which  he  deaind 
eather  to  seH  or  to  let  on  bnildttig  leases.  One  day, 
to  his  surprise,  a  chiffisnaier  catl^  on  him,  basket  qb 
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btA  and  honk  in  hand,  and  mfonoed  bim  tbat  he 
dennd  to nnkapieoeQf Hia  land.  Onbeii^adEed 
fin:  wbaC  parfMfle,  he  rejpli«d  to  build  a  cotmtzy 
hoase  for  hu  wife  and  faaulr.  IW  interriew  ended 
in  a  lease  being  drawn  op  kmt  fo  nnny  fquare  ^ank 
of  ground  at  abovk  4^  d.  per  jrard  per  annum.  M. 
Doras'  ^tfibanier  was  Uborioiis,  intdl!f^nt,  and 
courageous.  At  daybreak  next  day  he  and  his  nu- 
meroufl  faanlj  were  at  work.  Tbey  dt^  out  the 
IbandaticHia  of  the  houee,  and  at  ten  sous  the  cart- 
load purchased  any  (Quantity  of  materials  from  the 
deiufMitions  goin^  nrward  uoder  the  auspices  of  the 
prefect  of  ttra  Seine.  With  this  Baterial  they  coa»- 
menced  to  boiU ;  but  all  thdr  skill  aad  labor  co«dd 
not  keep  pace  with  the  intense  MudeCy  they  felt  to 
ocGiqty  the  honsa ;  so,  without  wailing  to  construct 
it  after  any  legolar  faahioD,  put  op  the  outer 
walls  in  the  best  way  they  could,  uirew  a  piece 
tarpauUng  over  the  top,  covered  this  with  earth  in 
which  they  sowed  naeturtiumfl  and  eoovotrult,  and 
■0  made  a  Atiwep^rden  on  the  roo£  Their  frieads 
came  to  visit  them ;  and  as  chifiboniers  like  to  herd 
together,  and  there  is  mnchin  the  force  of  example, 
ths  whole  of  M.  Dora's  land  was  rented,  and  a  cit^ 
■ucb  as  it  is,  suddenly  appeared  there. 

On  the  aide  U  the  Boulevard  ditalie  the  Clt^ 
Dor^  is.  bounded  by  a  belt  of  low  cabareto,  at 
which  a  fiery  kind  of  brandjr  known  as  "  cao^thre," 
or,  when  dafy  seasoned  wtUi  cayenaepepper,  aa 
"  casse  poilrioe,"  is  the  sb^  drjuk.  There  are  at 
leaafe  tmnty  of  these  drinki^^hops  to  one  baker's. 
At  this  hoBT,  htmvmr,  the  gnMts  are  iar  from  no- 
neroua,  as  it  is  the  rule  of  the  chifibonier  to  work  b^ 
n^;ht ;  it  is  Iht  day  that  he  ^ets  drunk.  The  propri- 
etor of  one  of  Ae  cabaceta  loeos^  notifies  in  large 
letters*  over  his  doorway  that  "  Entrance  ia  free." 
Another  exhibits  a  comical  [uctare  of  a  pig  in  his 
viadoiWf  with  an  inscriptioti  setting  fbrth  that  '*  pork 
can  be  had  at  all  hoara,"  ia  proof  of  which  "  hare  is 
the  pig.'*  The  tati6  can  be  entered  on  the  aide  of 
the  boolevard  i^i  Beveral  dark,  narrow  passages  coik- 
ductiag  to  fligUa  of  break-neck  steps.  "  Voilh  la 
Chauss^e  d'^tin  et  les  boulevards,  exdumed  a 
•kiffimnier  to  na,  aa  wkh  hwvily  laden  baAet  on  his 
te^  be  made  the  ascent  We  did  not  think  it  pru- 
deat  to  fi>Uow  hinv  toe  these  passages  have  as  in&p 
■loaB  xeputatKMi.  Aeeording  to  our  guides,  evoi  the 
pobeemen  on  the  aei^bwii^  beats  are  instructed 
to  aToid  diem. 

We  enter  the  ett^  with  due  precaution  from  the 
Place  Fine],  down  a  dirty,  nanow  turning  with  a 
large  notiee-boaxd  staek  op  at  the  cornei,  ^^bit- 
mg  all  carts  laden  with  i4>wards  of  four  tons  from 
estenng  the  Citi  DoH,  and  ret^iiriag  all  horses  to 
OBOvtt  at  a  walking  pace,  the  object  «  which  is  to 
save  the  rickety  hoosm  from  being  shaken  down. 
*'  You  have  heard,"  remarks  M.  Frivat  d'Ao^^mon^ 
<*o£  theholsef  the  Gwibees, the Mounes  of  the 
MaoHKM^  of  Hub  Indtaa  wirwan,  mm  the  Tartar 
tent ;  well,  aU  these  must  belike  palacei  in  compar- 
isaa  vrith  the  hovels  of  the  Cit<  Ehirt.  And  yet  this 
region,  which  would  cause  an  inhabitant  of  the  Chaaa- 
sits  d'Aattn  to  shudder,  —  this  town  within  a  town, 
—  these  people  lost  in  the  midst  of  another  people, 
are  only  a  couple  of  stcpa  fivm  the  Orleans  railway, 
witbia  a  sGone's  throw  the  manu&ctory  of  the 
Gobelins,  and  ten  minntes*  waU:  from  the  Jardin  des 
Flantes."  The  houses  of  the  Cit^  Dori  are  tU-built 
mmd  td  the  flimaiest  Uod ;  the  ehistaeys,  formed  of 
drainage  pipes^  are  loosely  fixed  to  the  outside  of  the 
Tha  roofe,  vhich  are  aow  and  then  of  tin, 
:  eld  tin  is  the  one  thing  vUch  haa  ao  bub^ 


.ketable  value  at  the  ehifibaiuei!^  cxehai^  an 
rarely  sui^li^  widi  gutton,  and  access  to  the  upper 
floors,  wbea  there  happen  to  be  any,  is  nauaUy  by 
means  of  a  step4adder  in  the  yard  beoeaUk ;  the 

lower  windows  are  little  ebe  than  nnall  square  holes, 
and  the  rickety  doon  would  yield  to  a  ^den  posh. 
We  have  to  pick  our  way  cautionsly,  for  the  cit^ 
aldiough  it  baa  it«  mini^ure  place,"  its  streets,  and 
its  avenues  (mcluding  even  an  Avenae  Bellevue, 
which  looks,  I  should  aay,  on  as  much  filth  and  mi»- 
ery  as  ever  were  congregated  within  the  same  limit- 
ed mce),  its  cabarets,  its  hotels  garois,  where  beds 
are  let  out  at  four  sous  the  day  or  night,  its  Uiad 
alleys,  and  long  flights  of  steep,  bredc-oeck  steps, 
— this  citd  of  more  than  a  hundred  houses  and 
with  3  population  as  large  as  many  ^  small  town,  is 
Ughted  by  a  single  gas  lamp  at  nther  end,  with  as 
occasional  lamp  at  some  of  its  darkest  eorneia 
There  is  a  foul  gutter  in  the  middle  of  Uie  roadway, 
and  any  amount  Of  slosh  and  filth,  and  refuse  of  all 
kinds,  at  the  aides.  The  place  appears  c^uite  desert- 
ed ;  the  iahaltttants  seem  all  to  nave  retired  for  the 
nif^,  for  not  a  soul  is  to  be  seen  moving  about,  and 
not  even  a  Ught  is  visible  in  any  one  of^e  windoivs, 
although  it  is  not  more  than  eleven  o'clock.  We 
explored  the  cit<  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
perfect  immunity,  and  were  about  to  take  our  de- 
parture when  we  obaerved  a  light  over  the  door  of 
some  low  cabaret  situated  at  the  md  (^a  blind  al- 
ley, and  heard  the  sound  of  bud  voioM  withiik 
Peepins  throu^  a  crevice  ia  the  shutters,  we  saw 
half  a  dozen  gnmy,  iU-looking  men  seated  at  a  table, 
four  whom  were  engaged  in  a  «uue  of  piquet.  On 
trytog  the  door  we  found  it  listened,  but  it  was 
speedily  opened,  and  we  all  entered.  The  quality  of 
OUT  guides  was  evidently  instantly  discovered,  for  the 
lanoLord  at  once  pulled  off  hiscspand  bowed,  and  ^ 
the  company,  laying  down  their  cards,  saluted  us, 
and  then  eyed  the  agents  a^ance,  as  though  waiting 
to  see  \^at  the  next  move  would  be.  When  they 
found  th^  it  was  simply  a  question  (a  pretence)  of 

liquoring  np^"  they  w^  maaifestly  more  at  their 
ease.  The  landlord  amj^ted  as  mdless  a  variety 
of  Btmig  drinks  as  any  Snt-rate  American  bar  couu 
boitf  oC  including  the  liqueur  des  brav^  the  petit 
lait  d'Heari  qoatra,  ddlices  des  dames,  and  «au-dft- 
vie,  or  rather  eau-de-feu  in  the  vernacular  td  Ae 
locality,  under  its  various  designations  of  jauaev 
campue,  t(»d-boyaux,  casse  poitrioc,  or  par&it 
amour,  —  this  latter  nectar  itself  to  the  palate  of 
"  Cupidon,"  as  in  slan^  lan^age  the  c 
commonly  termed,  while  his  basket  then  goes  by 
the  name  of  bis  quiver.  The  sign  of  cabaret  was 
**The  Two  Philosophers  in  aptte  of  themselves," 
illustrated  by  a  rude  painting  of  a  couple  of  chiflbft- 
uiars  getting  oomfortuly  intoxicated. 


OFF  TO  THE  SHASIDE  —  OR  SOMEWHERE. 
A  TAUl  OT  IMMUanO  STBAT»T. 
BT  MXB.T  HOWIST. 

u  Off  to  the  saaride,  or  somewhere ! "  is  the  little 
cheering  elixir  with  which  the  weuied  man  of  busi- 
ness, be  he  simple  shopke^r  or  merchant,  dealer 
ia  money  oc  speeulator  ia  ^iares,revives  his  fiaggiag 
spirits  when  toe  erareasion  <^  summer  makes  Lod- 
don  intolerable.  It  must  be  so.  When  men  have 
stood  to  the  wheel  of  business,  day  by  day,  for  tea 
or  eleven  months  out  of  the  tivelve,  they  must  have  a 
little  zest,  a  litde  pause  from  the  evenasting  grind- 
ing of  that  wheel,  <x  they  would  die.   Aad  where 
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is  the  heart  in  London  that  haa  not  the  tnqmlse. 
irifldn  it  to  be  off  and  away ;  to  throw  off  the  bur- 
den, if  it  be  only  for  a  week ;  to  find  a  qu^  comer 
MHnewhere,  where  bunneaa  will  not  follow  ?  to  the 
moontaina,  to  the  sea,  to  h  country  cottage  amongst 
fields  and  wooda,  away  from  the  carldng  cares  of 
every  day;  where  coonting-houae  and  office  hours 

Srevail  no  longer;  where  yea  may  go  and  come  and 
o  as  you  like  ;  where  you  may  slouch  about  in  un- 
tanned  boots,  in  a  green  wide-awake,  and  an  easy 
tourist  suit  of  sky-blue  if  it  please  you ;  where  you 
need  not  wear  glovM  if  you  don't  wish  it,  and  may 
wear  blue  epectacles  if  yon  do. 

Yes,  that 's  the  life  for  merchant  and  cletk,  the 
fint  for  many  weeks,  the  second  for  one,  all  the 
more  intense  in  its  pleasure  in  an  invene  ratio 
to  the  lengUi  of  time  or  the  depth  <^  the  putse 
which  permits  its  enjoyment  Of  a  truth,  life  in 
London,  with  all  its  pressure  and  anxiety,  its  despe- 
rate specolatioDS,  its  hair-breadth  escapes  firom  ruin, 
its  noise,  its  exhausted  atmosphere,  its  iostle  of  man 
with  man,  its  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body,  could 
not  be  caiTied  on  if  it  had  not  its  dash  out  into  fresh 
air,  its  plunge  into  the  sea,  its  pedestrian  excursions 
through  Scotland  or  Ireland  —  or  somewhere.  Yes, 
it  is  a  blessed  thing  that  God  made  the  country,  and 
that  man  has,  as  yet,  lefl  a  portion  of  it  untraversed 
by  his  rtulways,  undug-up  by  his  uunes,  wipreserved 
for  his  game,  where  the  poor,,  tired  Londoner  can 
rush  out  and  shake  himself  free,  at  least  for  a  time, 
from  the  shackles  aibcade. 

Now  and  then  also  it  may  happen  that  a  good, 
well-to-do  city  merchant,  like  our  fiiend  IkL:.  LUH- 
fant,  may  have  his  own  private  reasons  for  taking 
"  Bessy  and  the  girla  to  the  seaside,  or  aomewhere. 

I  will  explain  myself;  but  first  a  word  or  two  re- 
garding this  worthy  gentleman.  He  was  advancing 
towards  sixty;  stout  and  comfortable  to  look  at; 
very  prosperous  in  the  corn-market ;  stood  well  with 
bis  banker;  was  lucky  in  making  very  few  bad 
deSts ;  altogether  a  model  city  man.  ais  only  son 
was  established  at  Dantzic,  where  he  ably  conducted 
the  business  at  that  end.  Lillifant  was  supposed  to 
be  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  —  at  all 
events  that  was  the  limit  he  himself  set  to  hisi  mone- 
tary ambition;  fifty  thousand  pounds  each  for  the 
two  girla,  —  who  were  connderably  younger  than 
their  Drother ;  fifty  thousand  pounds  each,  and  twice 
that  sum  for  Tom,  when  he  and  his  wife  ^oold  have 
done  with  this  world,  —  that,  I  say,  was  the  scale  of 
his  ambition. 

For  five-and-twenty  years  he  lived  in  Clapton,  — 
first  at  Lower  Clapton,  then,  as  he  ascended  on  the 
monetary  ladder,  in  a  lai^er  house  with  ample 
grounds  at  Upper  Clapton.  Here  he  set  up  a  car- 
riage for  his  wife  and  the  girls,  and  occasionally 
Mrs.  Lillifant  would  call  in  an  afternoon  for  her 
husband  in  Eastcheap,  and  drive  him  home.  He 
very  much,  however,  preferred  the  omnibus,  which 
was  so  convenient  from  the  "  Flower-pot"  If  he 
did  not  go  to  town  with  his  regular  set  m  the  mmn- 
ing,  he  as  much  missed  his  usual  exchange  of  noda 
as  if  he  had  missed  seeing  his  *^  l^mea.^  They  com- 
pared notes,  these  portlv,  broaddoth  gentlemen,  on 
last  night's  firost,  on  th^  cucumbers  or  melons ; 
they  passed  judgment  on  last  night's  debate,  or  on 
the  new  house  that  Jones  was  building  for  himself; 
they  had  their  little  jokes  and  sarcasms,  and  were 
aitc^ther  a  regular  little  knot,  as  much  belo'nging 
to  each  other,  though  they  dtd  not  all  visit,  as  if 
th^  were  members  of  the  same  club.  Mr.  I^fimt 
hajl  tiie  satiafection  also  ctf  feeling  himself  the  head 


of  his  set  Nobody  would  think  ctf  taking  hk  seat; 
evenrbody  deferred  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  first 

good  morning.  In  fact,  he  had  a  good  time  of  it ; 
and  when  it  began  to  be  talked  of  that  Lillifant  was 
going  to  live  at  Campden  Hill  or  Kensington,  every- 
body deplored  it  as  a  general  loss.  'Mt  shall  not 
know  the  place  when  you  are  gone,"  said  one. 
"  We  shall  ali  miss  you,"  said  another. 

It  did  not  appear  at  all  a  popular  idea,  and  Mr. 
Lillifant  was  not  a  hero ;  theretore  —  though  it  was 
rather  shabby  of  him  —  he  laid  the  blame  of  it  on 
his  wife  and  daughters.  "  Mrs.  Lillifant  wanted  to 
go  West  The  girls  lik^  to  go  to  the  opera  and 
othar  places ;  it  was  a  longway  to  drive,  and  they 
did  not  like  Shoreditch.  les,  yes ;  it  would  have 
done  very  well  far  him;  but,  you  know,  a poter- 
famUituia  not  his  own  master, — he  has  various  in- 
terests to  serve." 

Everybody  understood.  Upper  Clapton  was  not 
aristocratic  enough  for  the  Lillifant  ^ladies,  and  I 
doubt  not  they  lost  a  good  deal  of  popularity,  whilst 
poor  Lillifant  was  condoled  with.  He  must  conform 
to  his  domestic  circumstances,  as  other  husbands  and 
fathers  were  obliged  to  do,  but  they  were  very  sorry 
to  loae  him.  The  last  morning  that  he  went  to  the 
city  by  the  omnibus  was  a  day  of  general  mourning 
to  his  friends. 

Now,  I  say,  it  was  rather  mean-spirited  of  Mr. 
Lilhfant  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  his  wife  and 
daughters ;  for  I  can  assure  you  that,  no  sooner  had 
the  girls  come  bcnne  from  scbocd,  smd  he  thought  of 
them  in  connection  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  each, 
tiian  he  desired  that  they  should  make  great  match- 
es, and  the  idea  of  a  house  near  Kensington  Gar- 
dens first  entered  his  own  head.  I  don't  deny  that 
Mrs.  Lillifant  and  her  daughters  readily  adopted 
the  idea,  and  it  was  they  who  found  the  grand  new 
fashionable  house,  on  the  grand  new  fashionable 
ten-ace,  which  so  soon  became  their  home ;  and  that 
Mr.  Lillifant  had  some  little  cause  fer  saying  "  he 
was  fairly  torn  up  by  the  roots."  "  It  is  not  my  do- 
ing :  it  is  Mn.  LilU&nt's  uid  the  ffrk,"  he  repeated, 
till  he  believed  it 

I  wonder,  though,  whether  it  was  they  who  bought 
such  grand  new  lUrniture  for  the  dining-room,  lUid 
laid  out  the  tboosaDd  pounds  for  additional  plate, 
and  supplied  such  a  ceUar  (tf  chcnce  wine,  in  expec- 
tation m  all  the  grand  aristocratic  folks  to  whom 
they  must  give  dinners  now  that  they  Uved  amongst 
them.   No,  that  was  not  their  doing. 

But  living  a  new  inhabitant  near  Kensington 
Gardens  was  not  like  living  with  the  old  set  at  Up- 
per Clapton,  and  Mr.  Lillifant  dreadfully  missed  his 
omnibus  ride  and  his  omnibus  companions.  True, 
be  drove  to  business  every  day  in  his  own  carriage, 
and  "  Bessy  and  the  girls  "  called  for  bim  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  afternoon ;  and  very  pretty  and 
elegant  the  young  ladies  looked  in  their  little  fan- 
taatic  hats  or  bonnets,  and  their  white  silk  parasols, 
—  but  it  was  ten  times  better  in  the  omnibus,  with 
the  jolly  old  set,  and  their  piditios  and  tb^  little 
jokes. 

A  year  or  two  went  on,  and  things  did  not  mend. 
Lillifant  thought  it  a  stupid  life,  and  the  few  people 
with  whom  they  had  made  acquaintance  stupid 
also;  not  a  bit  like  his  old  friends.  These  people 
might  do  for  Bessy  and  the  girls,  —  but  he  wanted 
rational  society. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  he 
would  have  gone  back  to  Upper  Clapton.  How- 
ever, that  was  not  to  be  thought  of  So  he  grew 
short-tempered,  and  aud  all  kinds  of  Utter,  dispaiv 
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aging  things  about  tb^r  Kensington  acquiuntance. 
Nobody  pleased  him,  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
did  not  kiunr  bow  in  the  iroM  he  ma  to  be  got 

right 

"  Poor  papa !  he  is  so  OTerwwked,"  siud  his  irife 
to  the  piia,  wiahfid  to  clear  him  t^Uune ;  *'  he  has 
so  moch  on  his  shoulderB.  I  vish  Tom  coold  rende 
in  London,  and  Telieve  him  a  litde.' 

Mr.  Lilli&nt  was  overworked,  no  doubt,  so  were 
his  clerks ;  and  when  Morgan,  the  confidential  cleik, 
fell  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  go  away  for  change  of 
!ur,  Mr.  Lillifant  grew  more  short-temperea  and 
petulant  than  ever.  Unfortunately,  just  then  a 
young  barrister,  Harry  Benson,  one  of  their  Ken- 
aiDgton  acqauntance,  and  who  had  not  as  yet  been 
blessed  with  a  single  brief,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Maude,  the  eldest  of  the  two  girls ;  whilst  his 
&iend  Paulson,  also  of  good  family  and  promising 
abilities,  but  only  as  yet  surgeon  at  St  llmothy'a 
Hospital,  showed  no  less  predileclaon  for  Kitty,  the 
Youngest  What  a  comii^  down  Uiis  waa  after  ^ 
Mr.  Lillifant's  amlntion !  They  had  hotter  have 
stayed  at  Clapton  a  thousand  tames,  where  were 
young  fellows  worth  having ! 

Benson  waa  so  desperately  in  love,  and  "  so  con- 
ceited," said  Lillifant,  as  to  propose  at  once.  He 
would' not,  like  the  young  surgeon,  wait  for  a  pro- 
pitious moment ;  bo  he  had  his  answer  in  very  few 
words,  and  with  so  much  temper,  that  poor  Mrs. 
Lillifant  and  the  drls  cried  all  day  aboat  it.  The 
young  barrister  to^  his  answer  as  he  took  his  hat, 
very  coolly,  and  walked  out  of  the  bouse.  That  cut 
Maude  to  the  heart :  she  took  to  her  bed,  and  for 
three  days  was  so  ill  that  she  bad  to  be  sent  to  Aunt 
Bell,  who  lived  in  Kent,  for  change  of  air.  Mrs. 
Bell  was  Mrs.  Ullifiuit's  younger  sister,  very  happily 
married  to  a  wealthy  comit^  gentleman,  and  the 
mother  of  four  children,  all  nnder  ten.  She  was 
the  best  creature  in  the  world ;  and  hearing  from 
her  sister  all  about  "poor  Maude's  trouble,"  and 
Lillifant's  hasty  temper,  which  they  all  knew, — 
*'  only,  poor  dear  man,"  wrote  the  wife,  '*  he  is  so 
awfully  overworked,  and  now  Morgan  is  gone  away, 
—  and  it  is  so  hot  and  trying  in  London,  —  but 
I  am  sorry  for  poor  Mande, —  and  really  Benson 
is  a  very  nice  fellow,  —  and  is  sure  to  get  on  in 
the  world,— and,  poor  dears,  they  are  so  attached 
to  eachjjAerl** 

Bfaude  was  lovingly  recdvedi.and  the  very  next 
day  who  ahonld  come  down  bnt  the  audacious  Ben- 
son himself,  —  not  on  Moude^  account,  ~  no,  cer- 
tainly, bnt  simply  about  some  law  business  with  Mr. 
Bell,  who  had  within  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours 
given  him,  through  his  lawyer,  bis  first  brief. 

Of  course  Maude  and  he  walked  into  the  fields 
together,  and  had  a  long  talk.  But  she  stood  in 
some  little  fear  of  her  father ;  besides,  she  waa  a  very 
good  girl,  and  would  not  engage  herself  in  what  ap- 
peared direct  opposition  to  his  will.  So  they  vowed 
eternal  fidtdity  to  each  other,  and  would  wait  till 
better  times  came. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  curious,  and  yet  unvarying 
laws  of  h£e,  it  that  of  reaction.  Therefinv  no  sooner 
had  Mr.  Lillifant  come  down  on  his  funily  like  a 
thunderstorm,  fnghtening  everybody  out  of  tiieir 
wits  by  the  crash  and  the  lightning,  than  this  law 
la^tn  to  operate  on  the  thunaerer  mmself. 

"Poor  dear  papal"  his  wife  had  said,  over  and 
over,  to  t^e  ^u,  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  every- 
thing, "  he  la  so  overworiced,  and  that  horrid  city 
makes  everybody  ill.  I  declare  I  could  not  stand  it 
I  have  n*t  been  to  fotch  him  home  fbr  weeks,. — it  is 


so  stifling.  Poor  dear  papa  I  I  wish  Morgan  were 
hack,  that  he  could  go  to  the  seaside  or  some- 
where." 

At  this  very  time  Mr.  LilHfant  ia  driving  home  in 
his  caniags.  It  is  the  hottest  day  in  that  hot  sum- 
mer, and  ne  sits  with  both  windows  <^d  and  his 
hat  ofi*.  But  he  is  nOt  comfortable,  even  though 
MoT^an,  quite  restored  by  his  holiday,  is  come  back 
to  his  post.  He  is  not  comfortable,  I  say,  because 
the  law  of  reaction  ia  at  work.  He  has  never  felt 
quite  satisfied  with  himself  since  be  "  blew  up  that 
young  fellow,"  who,  after  all,  he  has  discovered  to  be 
one  of  an  old  Cheshire  family,  his  father  having  a 
good  estate  of  his  own  ;  and  though  he  has  several 
sons,  and  this  Harry  ia  ono  of  the  youngest,  yet  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  coming  down  in  such  a  match. 
He  had  been  too  violent  by  half,  —  and  he  was  so 
sorry  for  poor  Maude.  But  then  it  bad  been  such 
wretchedly  hot  weather,  and  Morgan  away,  and  all 
the  harass  of  the  business,  and  just  then  we  threat- 
ened fUlnre  of  a  great  miller ;  bnt  spite  of  ^1  that 
he  was  quite  sorry  when  he  thought  how  he  had 
blown  everybody  up.  Poor  Be«y  and  the  girls  t 
But  now  Morgan  was  come  back,  he  could  take  tiiem 
to  the  seaside  —  or  somewhere.  He  woald  not  go 
out  of  England  this  year.  He  had  laid  out  too  much 
money,  in  expectation  of  dining  company  at  Ken- 
aingtoo,  for  any  expensive  trips  just  at  present  Sup- 
pose they  all  went  to  Wales.  He  had  met  his  old 
Clapton  friend,  Harvey,  that  morning,  who  said 
that  he  was  going  the  next  day  with  his  family  to 
Llandudno.  Why  not  go  there  for  a  couple  of 
months '/  —  he  should  like  to  meet  old  Harvey  again. 
Yes,  that  was  the  scheme,  —  he  would  take  them  to 
Llandudno. 

"  The  city's  an  oven,  slud  "Mr.  Lilli&nt,  as  he  en- 
tered the  drawing-room,  rubbing  bis  head,  and  look- 
ing very  good-tempered.  He  bad  not  worn  such  a 
look  as  that  for  weeks.  "  Fooh-odb-ooh ! "  and  he 
blew,  as  if  to  clear  hia  lungs  of  the  hot,  smothering, 
clinging  atmosphere  of  the  city.  Morgan  'a  Back, 
and  is  worlds  better  for  hia  country  run.  But  it  is 
aa  hot  as  a  fhmace,  and  I 've  been  all  day  at  the 
Custom-houae,  for  I  would  n't  let  Morgan  go.  Fooh- 
ooh-ooh  I   1 11  go  and  have  a  bath  [ " 

"  But  is  Maude  come  ?  "  asked  he,  turning  back 
from  the  door. 

"  Hoe  I  am,  papa,"  sud  she,  catching  the  haj^r 
infection  of  his  coeerful  temper.  Her  father  took 
her  by  tiie  shoulders,  and,  turning  her  round  to  the 
light,  kissed  her,  and,  saying  she  looked  twenty 
pounds  better,  went  to- his  drying-room. 

He  made  his  appearance  at  the  dinner-table  won- 
derfully refreshed.  He  had  washed  away  the  hot 
city.  He  enjoyed  his  dinner;  he  found  hia  claret 
better  than  common.  Then  he  complimented  Maude 
again  on  her  improved  looks.  There  was  nothipg. 
like  the  country  air.  It  was  just  the  same  with 
Morgan,  who  ifaa  come  back  quite  a  new  man. 
Then  looking  at  Kitty,  he  suddenly  perceived  that 
she  wanted  a  change. 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  dear,"  aaid  he,  addressing 
his  wife,  "to  a  trip_  somewhere?  I  must  have  a 
change  now  Moigan  is  come  hack.  I  can't  stand  the 
city  an^  liHijier.  What  do  yon  my  to  the  seaside,  or 
mountain  air  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa,"  exclumed  the  merry  Kitty,  without 
wuting  for  her  mother's  reply,  who  they  all  knew 
waa'somewhat  slow  to  move  when  a  journey  was  in 
prospect.  "  Let  us  go  to  Switzerland  (for  Maade 
had  told  her  that  Benson  talked  of  himself  and  his 
friend  gmng  there).  Don't  you  remember,  papa,  that 
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lovely  «iwent  of  fba  Btkid,  and  our  croaaiiig  the  Wen- 
geni  Atai  DDD*t  ^ron  ndjonnelf  at  that  tittle  inn 
ndng  ue  Jun^riui,  and  ill  tbe  mow,  ud  tbe  mr 
of  tlie  BiralancDefl,  and  wliAt  fbn  it  wu  tit  dinner 
IfHb  the  ladv  and  the  ffemse-braten  —  " 

"I  can't  do  with  their  foreign  gibbenah,"  inMw^ 
mpted  her  &»htx,  but  in  perlV-ct  fjood-hamoi'. 
"  I 'm  Tiat  going  oat  of  reach  ol'  En^lL^h  this  jenr, 
that  1  can  promiae  you.  Yoit 'vi!  Jk-i  h  hi  Swit^er- 
tftnd  !  No,  Miss  Ki.ay,  you'll  not  -icr,  tii'.'  nrroa  ths 
hcrritiE-fioiid  this  yi.'ar;  you  must  content  vouraclves 
with  s<)]f|othlng'  nmtrtT  bomt'.'' 

"  S  fitl.nxl/' piij;;;e&tL'd  Miiiule,  thinking  of  the  fish- 
ijip-tiitj  'vliiclii  Bunsoii  WaiI  iln'scrifiL"!!  to  her  as  hfn 
last  j!niLin]''a  pleasure.  "  Should  not  jou  like  to  Eah 
in  the  Scotch  Idco^  upa  ?  Hwj  19^  i|t  ff  ^<pl(tu- 

Or  mpptm  ndd  Perb^&h^n?,**  eumge^M  Mi*. 
Unifiint ;  sad,  u  her  fint  suggesLioa,  wr  Innbuid 
polltelj-  gave  it  attention. 

"  DL-rbyshira 's  a  nice  county"  said  lie, 'TCry 
nit-C:.  TliiTf;  wrt  nifiih?  Cjtir  wi'clding  tour,  Fpssy ; 
folks  weni  fatirtfii'd  witli  tlwir  natiFe  land  in  tliow 
days.  AVimn  tlui  girls  (.'hoiiSi:  for  thttmstilVefl,  they  '11 
be^oing  to  Switzerland  or  ICitly,  I  suppu^it!." 

What  i'OiiIl!  make  him  siiv  tlils  ?  The  girl«  thoilffhL 
the  one  iSfti-oTi,  the  ijtln-r  ol'  Pniilson,  and  MtL-ilieil. 
The  fal.]ier  liiok  nO  notice,  Cuid  went  on.  '^It  k  a 
nive  L-ounty  is  Derbjihufi^md^tl  liMAni^  filing 
in  Dovdditlii." 

"  It  vas  iu  the  spritig,'*  nid  Hn.  Lflltikni,  wUh  an 
.  aSiectdoiMte  reaneinbrHiicie  of  tfae  p*sti  '*  sod  tbe  Air- 

St-me-not  wu  in  flower  all  over  tlw  little  islands, 
:e  beds  of  turquoise,  —  " 
But,  papa,"  Bfud  Eatty,  who  did  not  incline  to 
the  Derbyshire  scheme, "  don't  you  remember  Mr. 
Harvey  tellinrr  you  that  the  fish  were  too  sharp  by 
half,  and  would  not  be  caught  in  the  Dove  ?  " 

"Thank, you,  my  dear,'  said  her  father,  sipping 
hk  after-dinner  port,  and  who,  for  some  reason,  did 
not  wish  to  obtrude  his  own  views  too  soon  upon  his 
fiunil^,  —  "  thank  _you  for  mentioning  Harvey.  I 
saw  nim  this  morning.  They  are  all  setting  00"  to- 
morrow for  Llandadno.  The  nicest  watering-place, 
be  Bays,  in  North  Wales —  qtiite  a  Asbionabu  place 
—a  Webb  Brighton,  with  circnlating  libraries  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  famous  sands,  uid  mountains, 
and  the  hie  of  Anglesea.  A  really  d«siiable  place, 
with  good  company,  and  mnsic,  and  that  sort  of 
tlung.  Now  I 'm  rather  inclined  to  go  to  Llandudno." 
He  did  not  say  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  it, 
and  had  the  time-table  of  tfae;  'N'urLbM  e.slcrn  Ruilway 
in  bis  pocket,  but,  Tftry  po1itL-ly  riiruin-^  to  bca  wife, 
•aid,  "  What  do  you  say  to  it,  lii  i-^y  V  It  '!l  suit  you 
better  than  ISwit;cerl:iivl,  for  yon  Ouii'i  iik.c  ihosti 
long  joumeyf,  1  know."  II«  difl  nut  s.iy  a  vovl 
about  any  pleEnurf  in  meeting  bis  old  GLipton 
fiiend,  Harvey,  iivery  day  for  a  OUinth  or  mora,  bo- 
cause  he  knew  that  his  irifl&  mt  Vot  {W^q^Hly 
fond  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Lilliikat  eaproaBwi  hsndf  u  quite  wreeabtB ; 
in  fact,  she  w»  40  plMBcd  to  sec  her  honand  like 
hii  old  self  sgaio,  that  she  wotdd  have  agreed  to 
Switzerland,  uough  sbe  ^d  not  enjoy  long  jour- 
neys ;  and  she  volnntecntd  the  retuark  Uut  be  would 
enjoy  the  socii'ly  of  Lis  friend  Harvey. 

It  was  theruE'ure  a^pved  that  thc^  should  ea  to 
Llandudno,  witb  itn  Great  and  Littte  Ormshtiad. 
its  grand  sea  view  and  parade  and  drivi'  all  rouml 
the  peninsula,  luid  it^  aid  cbureh  ul'  St.  I'lirliiQ  :  am] 
80  well  fdeasoi  was  Mi.  LilliEuit,  that  he  desired  his 
wife  to  write  M  W^l9  ^39&4«#;pi«)paiifr^ 


that  she  and  the  ehildren  ■hould  Jmn  then  {at  a 
month,  Hr.  Bell  aoming  down  far  part  of  the  tiia^ 
if  not  the  whole.  He  &ked  Bell,  ha  aHi  hawu  a 
downright  good  fellow,  and  she  iral  one  of  the  nicnt 
women  lin  Knew. 

No«  Mr.  Lillifant  was  like  lumsetf. 

Everything  that  he  proposed  was  carried  out  to 
perf4!4-tion ;  and  in  this  happy  sftate  of  affain  he 
made  his  wife  awarf  of  the  change  in  his  sentimcntH 
toward:!  Bi  ti^^n,  .Lnd  M^Eidti  li^ewii^e  rontiddd  to 
her  mother  Imw.  Ijy  iln;  merest  chance  in  the  world, 
ijiK'li,'  nidi's  lawvrr  iLivintj  n^TOi[jin>.'ndef!  (tiO  yjiJDg 
b;irrisl4'r  to  him  in  i-oine  diiFLi  iilt  Irtw-iiiific,  fiu  c.-ame 
ilown  on  bwsliii'sw  Vvbilsl.  cht^  iv.ifl  tJirrv!,  and  tlity 
mat,  —  and  how  noble  hti  was,  And  wbaC  a  sorrorffol 
leave-taking  they  had,  becatue  she  would  ntber  die 
than  do  anything  contrary  to  her  l^thar^  will,  and  yet 
flheDereTtiitevttrwDnldmBnjMiybQdyUitlniu!  Mn. 
LiDi&tife  wait  a  £m«et  wnman,  lAd  cepc  the  confi- 
dence both  of  her  htHband  and  daughter,  smiling  to 
liersutf  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  all  right  in  tho 
ond.  In  the  mean  time  they  enjoyed  thatnoelvea  at 
Llandudno,  where  they  alf  duly  arriTed,  a  prodi- 
jrioiis  i^Lirty,  —  the  younfr  ladies  in  the  most  approved 
;-uiil  t'ltfrarit  t'o*tuine  of  rilvor^ay,  tnmmed 

with  \s\tn:  bilk,  the  (laiuttest  of  little  hata,  and  the 
iiiottt  c:o<[iu'lti-li  of  f'eH.flierB ;  tiifir  father  tfouflpicn- 
uti!!  in  A.  Suit  of  a  sort  of  gold^-brown,  wluch  wai 
just  then  ill  va^ii.>,  and  a  i^ljto  i^toMk  lib- 
WAS  to  join  him  Ut«r. 

Mrs.  LiUi&ai;^  howe««r,  tfaougb  nb«  wi«  w  diicreet 
with  rrgard  to  her  InstttDd  and  daiq^ter,  told  her 
sister  of  their  reapective  confidences;  and  that  ladj 
being  of  a  romantic  turn,  and  dearly  lovii^  a  little 
love-plot,  communicated  it  by  letter  to  her  hnsband, 
well  knowing  that  he  would  see  the  young  lawyer 
before  leaving  Kent,  and  snggcating  at  (be  same 
time  that  he  might  invite  Benson  to  take  a  nm 
down  into  Wales. 

Bell  was  a  capital  fellow,  and  as  he  had  taken  a 
great  liking  to  the  yoang  barritrter,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  fond  of  Maude,  his  reply  was  satisfactory  ; 
saj'ing  also,  that  though  be  liked  his  brother-in-law^ 
Lillifant,  yet  he  should  prefer  having  lodging  of  his 
own  when  be  came  down,  and  so  be  his  own 
master. 

They  were  located  in  the  best  i^iarbnenti  cf  the 

best  hotel,  themselves  and  their  servants,  and  thor 
names  cut  a^«at  figore  in  the  Uat  of  Llandudno  via- 
itors.  The  Harveys  called  on  them  as  socm  aa  thcnr 
knew  of  their  arrival,  and  Lillifant  went  off  wia 

h\»  old  ClBptcin  crony  in  great  glee. 

So  it  went  on  for  a  week.  The  girls  and  the. 
i!hildrt::n  nia<lc  miiny  acquaintances,  the  former  Tnore 
thait  their  father  appTOved  of,  Ibr  In;  iuirl  imw 
coim^  very  loyal  to  liennon, and  privstiily  u>lil  lij_-4  wiie 
tliat  jfsuch  ami  nin-h  a  yoiirti;  fellow  dirj  not  spoedily 
leavii  jijr  Liverp^iD-l  or  Lfi-ils.  whencu  lie  had  ^-nnie, 
hti  should  not  liimsolf  rhTii.iin  long  at  Lhi  in  1  m  I  no. 
Tliu  cbildrtin  w^^re  in  their  element,  joinini,'  other 
children,  with  wooden  spadesttmd  bawtitj)  wid  lib- 
tie  wooden  paib,  in  to  oUnf  fltf  1^M«-irat«T 
to  lakes,  whidh  HKHi  ran  dt^;  and  Ut^  v^edtiax^ 
rows,  in  whteh  to  transport  sand  and  atones  fiw  tbe 
iTi'rtinn  of  forti  and  mounds  which  the  next  tide 
woiLld  demolish. 

By  the  time  tho  Sni  ten  days  were  orer,  tbe 
yoQng  men  frora  Lirerpool  and  Leeds  oat  nmkin^ 
fil;n^  uf  ret'umin^  home,  and  the  girh  lKrifi[;  f.D- 
ir.ijipi'il  inlcj  I'niUraa  yclienn?.**  of  pleiiflii'e.  e^CiirMioiis 
here  and  tbera,  to  Vale  Cruets  AHibey,  the  olil 
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now  tir^tliiDg  IcFS  than  a  party  to  Beths  y-coL-itl  nwl 
Siiowdan  bumg;  la  ag:tiiliuji,  Mr.  LillLlfiiiit,  whcj  liiiil 
Bonii.wij«i-Ei  /i>im'l  hu  old  Cldptiiii  fri-  ii'l  Ic-if  iiisvinl- 
ant  t!i:Lii  in  tin- 'jnniilius  iLiv';,  .-ii' M'-iil^'  ■ji-.  "-.\i-ri-d 
lliat  "  iiji  no  Ih-'LUt  tbjin  a  jh'  fn  IdSiuu  iic  LI:itrliirliLO, 
vibrating  between  the  0\-<-iit  ami  the  Lesser  Onus- 
kead,  and  that  ha  was  gcttrng  ([uite  tired  of  if. 
Un.  Bull  lud  obo  grown  out  of  1dv«  with  Qk  placet 
■ad  laTiiig  rooeived  from  Iih-  tiaiband  a.  letter  oT 
mtmiluLicron  IVoeq  a^oong  barri:-t^'r  fn^^iMl  of  hia  to 
a  eertflia  Miss  Llewellyn  of  Peitinairijtawr,  fhe  took 
Iter  nieccH  with  Jior  to  call  on  Uua  ladf,  who,  ■ocard' 
ing  to  report,  WM  tie  most  >ila«TTnifig  and  popular 
pernon  in  that  neighborhoorL 

Tho'  rt^tiirned  iu  ihti  ei  t-nin^,  deUfl^tod  bejvSid 
bic^jisiiru,  not  only  vith  Miffi  i.Si'Wt'llvn.  tiiit  with 
IVnm.ieiimiiwr.  It  w:m  iiir  jirtli  r:d4i'  to  I^IhikIiuU 
Iio,  pi»sMi.'8airi<^  liot  unlv  thi:  stM,  liiiS  rL!;il.  i.vniitJ'v  aiitj 
iiu>iiiiC;iiiis.  and  tha  comp.i.ny  was  lu-iirl]  mor%:  Sflm'A. 
The  Chnn<:f!Uiir  ufthe  BxtiujiijuCir  was  there  every 
JOMT,  and  no  ecd  of  UaliopB^  to  aay  notbing  of  earls 
and  countesses ;  and  3fie8  Llewellyo  knewtlwiD  oJl, 
-whilst  sliu  Mas  ill.  the  same  tinUi  a  ]hM' 'fliUvming 
peraoa:  prtitly  and  mtelli|^iit,af  an  qlcL^d^ 
Uy,  spoke  and  sang  Wi£h,  and  told  no  fad  of 
WeUn  sLorit!!),  was  an  enLhusiast  tq  tliB  lore  of  her 
country,  and  the  best  gaide  anywhere. 

The  reality  of  their  admiration  proved  itself  by 
Mrs.  BcU,  who  expected  her  husband  to  join  her 
shortly,  taking  a  pretty  cottage,  called  Ocean 
View,  almost  buried  in  hydrangeas  and  fuchsias, 
with  the  big  hill,  Moel-something,  rising  behind  it, 
and  a  splendid  sea  view  in  front.  She  had  taken 
this  place,  and  would  remove  there  on  Satar- 
day. 

This  pleased  Mr.  Idllifant,  and  early  the  next 
morning  they  all  set  off*  to  find  a  locality  for  them- 
selves, and  afterwards  make  an  excorsion  to  Abor, 
and  ttiA^fiMinoiHi  «Htevfitfl  «fa«r^.  I  am  aorry  X  can- 
not tell  >nii  fill  about  ihiS  dAy.  but  it  VibS  xCi  cliami- 
ing  Lhm  I  ii)ig^)t  fill  pages  with  iltscriliing  it.  They 
called  on  Mi.sd  Mcwullyn.  und  t<x)k.  her  with  them, 
and  i^hti  U  'l  to  itm  vurions  Ei<-t^iLt?s  coanec(t)d  with 
Prinre  LKrwiiJIni  and  liit;  H|:i<-k  \A'iU!ntn  near  Abor  ; 
and  t'lM  iIuti  iho  iinine  imd  tr.nlilimi  oC  I'vcry 
and  oM  iralrw  and  VLdlny,  of  ttii;  woJidi-rCul 
wai-'rs  tlicrv,  and  tb-j  Hlai^k  I^^k^  up  tn  the  hili^. 
and  IVi^'iiri  of  ln;r?,  ",1  yminj;  barrisLcr,"  a  fiiniijiia 
fiaht-Tiiiiiii,  wbo  lodf;ed  o"t  {liy  old  thflteau-lookiiiK 
hou^C  where  the  Black  Wlbiam  met  hia  doom,  nail 
what  Bsh  he  OH^I^  in  that  moantaiiL  l^a-  She 
talked  a  great  oeai  vAknt  this  gendeaum,  who,  ia 
fact,  had  given  Ur.  Bell  the  letter  of  iutrodiK'tion 
for  his  wife,  but  never  metitbning  bis  na^tue.  dimply 
speaking  ot  liirti  Jia  "  a  young  London  biirn^tcr." 

It  was  fixtid  that  whibt  the  Bell?  vrmv  to  be  at 
OceU  Vi*:i'r,  the  LilliOkiit-:  sliLiuld  t:ike  a  hiinde^iiim 
villa  calli-'d  "  lirliiida,"  ^l:^^ldjlli;  in  its  Uwii  ^^routiiis, 
and  ill-It  nrjw  vacated  b^  a  biiihop,  who  had  been 
tber.;.  iML^  iW  l*t'tir6:nQad«,:iridf^In^tetf:«^ 

CD  'I  "r:li|i'ni. 

IV'li.'ii  Hn-y  iiad  W'pn  setllcd  t\ir  n  wi.-iik;  at  Pt^n- 
mat  ii'it  iivr,  nT)tl  were  every  day  more  and  inort: 
ple.i^ol  ^vitli  the  chanj^e,  and  when  Mr-  Lillifaot  ha<l 
mado  a^eiiAble  uquaLntanc-'o  with  thog^Btleiaea  at 
the  teUh  whan  he  went  most  dari  Mr  J^^i^  4)^ 
liar^v  an  rtadt  the  papers,  a  letter  bd^  Sb'tlUfi^ 
nounoed  that  be  waa  coming  down  on  Hianday, 
and  that  be  should  bring  two  geolloiiiea  «!th  hin^ 
Xhur^i^lity  bad  hvi'n  fism  as  the  day  of  a  great  eK- 
cuni^^iii  the  nioiiDlaitis  to  Uie  old  church  of 
UMog/elyoiu.   It  had  beea  so  long  talked  of  that 


nobody  lilcL'd  to  dt-f^r  it,  and  Mr.  Bdl,  who  was 
siR:b  a  good-iiatuTfjd  aud  ai^coninnMlaliiiff  Jellow, 
VTOti:  b.if  k  to  liii?  -w-iA.',  whQ  liad'un'^iitirmi  d  this  to 
liini,  tlj;ic  it  n'jiJ  all  rijjiit.  He  and  hi,<  iVi^^ndj;  irculd 
Iciivti  London  by  an  early  train,  in  time  to  join 
them-  If,  however,  anytlung  occurred  to  prevent 
their  doing  ao,  one  of  the  genUeaien,  to  whom  North 
Wales  WW  at  £imiliar  at  hia  fiither^  (l^arden,  and 
who  had  fished  in  everT  lake  and  river  in  that  part 
of  the  ^Deip^lity,  anc]  knew  peHecUr  well  the  old 
church  where  tbey  wl-a  bound,  would  bring  them 
ap  from  LlanrwBL  Ha  knew  the  eottagn,  too,  where 
Mlas  LleweUyn  alwaja  had  tea  on  nich  occaaiow ; 
therefore  they  must  in  no  case  defer  their  excur- 


It  was  a  charming  artaiirtpment.  riaiid^oinc  lira. 
Hi.'U  Innltpd  LnnHr^DituT  than  ever, — -slic  waa  so 
tdtiiSt-id  with  liCr  Imjdinnd's  arriinj;i'HK'nt.  Aa  to 
Miw  LtnT^rlhn,  she  was  the  iii[0«t  Ili.'iriTi.'iJJnjj  of 
young  Weiab  ladies.  Mr.  Liliifaiic  doeUrcd  iiimself 
fairly  in  love  with  her  that  momin^. 

lliBy  bad  five  horses  or  ponies  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion^ fcir  the  pbildrdin  and  the  laditf  to  Hde  by  toniii 
as  loii^  as  riding  vras  practicable.  A  little  cart,  un- 
der the  care  of  a  man  wbo  could  net  speak  an  Eng- 
lish wcerd,  took  up  nine  and  the  heavier  portion  of 
the  provisions  supplied  b^  Hr.  LiUifant ;  whilst  Miss 
Llewellyn,  wbo  was  to  nde  her  tall  old  white  horse, 
would  carrjr  behind  her,  in  a  small  pair  of  panniers, 
such  provision  as  she  herself  declared  to  be  indis- 
pensable for  the  occauon.  The  gentlemen  did  not 
arrive  by  the  early  train,  and  various  circumstancee 
delayed  the  setting  out  till  towards  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon. It  was  rather  late.  Miss  Llewellyn  granted, 
but  still  there  would  be  time  enough. 

Away  they  went,  pedestrians  and  eqaestrians, 
along  a  narrow  wooded  lane,  op  and  up,  till  they 
emerged  on  the  open  hills,  where  all  was  wild  and 
heathery,  and  whence  was  a  grand  i^iew  over  An- 
l^lejeu.  to  the  Jnah  Channel  beyond,  which  qow 
i>lioDe  out  like  molten  silver  In  tho  westerly  sunlighL 
Ever  and  anon,  wera  heard  fo^aiomim  m  ^cannon, 


tbehlsatiag  in  the  stttw<fumi»4ift6M('i^^ 

maWr, 

"  1  riijfiCTiiljt-if  Sf)  Well  a  fricnii  I  ('V\n:  ln:id,"  fcaid 
Ataiidi',  an  fht;  rode  iMJsidi'  Mi^,s  LluwulLyn, "  describ- 
inL;;  Jii:^t  siK-h  a  scene  as  this,  1  Ix^lia^  ,hi£']Eaew 
tliii  part  ol' the  country  very  wt^ll." 

"  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Harry  Benson?  "  Hkcd  Mias 
Lle^eUyn;  and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
added,  He  is  a  jpv^t  &vonte  of  mme^  He  was 
down  hen  after  £aster  term  for  ahotit  ten  days; 
he  la  BO  food  of  fiahuw.  IVe  mode  a  party  to  Fen- 
macobach  one  day.  It  was  rcry  drc^  I  had.  been 
there  wiUitwo  young  cousins  of  mine  a  few  dayi  be- 
fore, and  one  had  ink^n  it  into  her  head  to  write 
her  name  On  the  rock ;  her  brothiT  Ik-M  her  on 
Jii.i  fyliouldiir  to  dci  i(.  Her  naine  ivas  M,md<i.  When 
Mr.  fl^■n^^ln  cunie  up  and  saw  tin'.  n:inie  there,  1 
nevtr  aiiw  ;invllnn2  lilie  iiis  fat'e  ;  so  1  set  it  down 
ill  my  mind  t[i*t  h<;  lovfd  auiiio  young  lady  of  that 
n.iiin".'' 

MiHidti  LiUifunt  made  ao  reply,  but  her  face  was 
scarlet. 

Now  thej  were  in  the  hilly  norlands,  where  the 

the  iiiDtntitti«it%,  ud  the  aiidk>&aek  flf  tim 

Ktnnt^-hatr-h  were  Only  heard,  and  where  oitolan 
|]itti-d  sili;iid_v  away  to  the  rieht  and  tbelefl^  riK>w- 
ixig  its  white  back  and  Hh-c^^ctfAl  witigB.  On  they 
went,  by  a  nairov  track,  through  bra,cken  and 
heather^  winding  round  hnge  stonei,  now  following 
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and  now  crosaiie  a  mountain  itoearo,  and  again  as- 
cending, arriTea  at  a  small  atone  house  surrounded 
by  a  few  cultivated  fields,  a  &]v«een  spot  of  verdure 
in  the  barren  moorlands.  There  thej  left  their 
horses,  sendine  their  man  forward  with  the  panniers 
which  "hEss  Lkwellyn  had  so  carefully  brought  It 
was  now  nearly  five  o'clock,  and,  having  purposely 
left  the  old  gray  church  for  their  return,  they  has- 
tened on  to  the  cotta^^e,  where  they  were  to  have 
tea,  and  be  joined  by  Mr.  Bell  and  his  friends. 

But  the  gentlemen  werefnot  come.  Time-tables 
were  not  at  Qand  to  consult;  not  even  Mr.  Lillifant's 
capacious  pockets  contained  one.  But  no  matter, 
they  might  arrive  any  minute ;  in  the  mean  time  they 
would  have  tea.  It  was  a  r^ular  feast  they  sat 
down  to,  and  every  minute  almost  some  one  was 
running  out  to  a  little  rock  at  twenfy  yards*  dis- 
tance, to  look  downwards  towards  Bo,  Iwyond  which 
they  could  hardly  bring  a  carriage,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  sign  of  them  coming.  But  no !  It  was 
rather  a  damp  to  the  spirits  of  the  party,  and  Mr. 
Lillifant,  who  had  sent  up  some  capital  claret,  was 
in  despair  to  think  there  was  nobody  to  drink  it. 
They  lingered  over  their  entertainment  till  it  was 
r^uite  dusk  in-doors,  and  then  they  lingered  outside 
till  it  was  quite  dusk  there.  They  would  not  reach 
home  before  midnight,  said  Mrs.  Lillifant,  in  alarm, 
and  Mrs.  Bell  began  now  to  be  anxious  lest  any  ac- 
cident had  happened  to  the  train.  Everybody's 
spirits  had  wonderfully  abated ;  even  the  children's, 
who  were  now  stationed  on  the  rock,  with  orders  to 
diont  if  they  saw  the  gentlemen  approaching. 

At  length  the  plate  and  the  cro<iery,  and  the 
unopened  bottles  of  wine,  and  sundry  cakes  and 
delicate  pies  not  cut,  being  packed  up,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  cottage  rejoicing  over  the  immense  pile 
of  fragments  that  remained,  it  was  decided  that  they 
must  set  out  on  their  homeward  way,  calling,  how- 
ever, at  the  church,  which  Miss  Llewellyn  said  they 
could  see  by  lantern-light,  a  man  accompanying 
^em  with  a  lantern  for  that  purpose ;  and  perhaps 
even  then  the  gentlemen  might  overtake  them,  for 
there  might  be  delay  about  the  carnage  at  Ltanrwst, 
and  perhaps  they  had  been  obliged  to  TraUc  all  the 
way. 

Mr.  Lillifant  did  not  Uke  it  at  idl ;  Mrs.  I^illifiuit 
was  frightened,  and  asked  "  How  in  the  world  they 

were  to  find  their  way  over  the  moors  in  that  pitch- 
darkness  ?  " 

But  Miss  Llewell^  had  no  fears ;  she  was  a  bom 
mountaineer,  and  night  or  day  were  alike  to  her  on 

the  hills. 

^Vhilst  the  horses  at  the  cottage  were  being 
brought  out.  Miss  Llewellyn  persuaded  them  to  go 
to  the  church,  only  such  a  very  little  way,  the  man 
with  the  lantern  preceding  them. 

"  It  is  the  maddest  scheme  I  ever  took  part  in," 
said  Mr.  Lillifant,  getting  out  of  humor,  and  yet 
wonderfhlly  polite  ul  the  time  to  Miss  Llewellyn. 
Through  the  churchyard,  all  amongst  the  old 
graves,  they  went,  into  the  bid  church,  which  looked 
mside  like  a  desolate  bam,  the  man  holding  up  his 
bom  lantern,  and  this  fortunately  having  a  hole  on 
one  side,  he  was  able  to  throw  a  little  Ught  on  the 
old,  mouldering  mural  tablets,  and  the  old,  moulder- 
ing pulpit.  Miss  Llewell}'n,  brimful  of  antiquarian 
and  traditional  lore,  which  she  had  the  kindness  to 
cut  short,  in  consideration  of  the  impatience  of  her 
audience.  At  length  the  old  church  was  done  with, 
and  i^ain,  stumbling  amongst  the  gravestones,  they 
were  back  with  the  horses,  and  such  mounted  as 

waM>  tn  nda  and  iTin  roat.  nn  A%nf  aot  nnt  in  (lawlr. 


ness  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Ffeoms- 
enmawr,  again  preceded  by  the  man  with  the 
lantern,  and  followed  by  Miss  Llewellyn^  tall  white 
horse,  on  the  back  of  which  three  c»  the  children 

were  now  mounted. 

"I'll  never  make  such  a  fool's  jomney  as  this 
ag^n,"  said  Mr.  Lillifant  in  an  angry  undertone  to 
his  wife.  The  next  moment  the  children  on  tiie 
white  horse  exclaimed  that  Miss  Llewellj'n's  beau- 
tiful tartan  shawl  was  gone.  It  had  been  round  their 
knees,  and  had  slipped  off.  "How  could  it  have 
happened  ?  How  carelefs  they  had  been  !  "  angrily 
spoke  Mr.  Lillifant.  "  It  did  not  matter  the  least 
in  the  world,"  protested  Miss  Llewellyn ;  "  it  would 
be  found  again ;  nothing  ever  was  lost  on  the  hilla  ; 
everybody^new  her  smiwl,  and  she  diould  have  it 
back  the  next  day." 

There  was  no  disguising  it ;  one  thing  and  another 
had  put  Mr.  Lillifwtt  out  of  humor.  They  were 
happily  past  the  moorland,  and  were  now  on  the 
steep,  stony  road  leading  downward  towards  Fen- 
maenmawr.  It  was  very  dark,  though  the  stars 
shone  brightly  in  the  sky,  and  there  was  a  midnight 
feeling  in  the  air,  though  as  yet  it  was  only  tea 
o'clock.  All  at  once,  however,  Mr.  Lillifant  struck 
himself  against  a  lai^  stone  on  the  roadside,  and 
fell.  A  halt  at  once  took  place  of  those  immediate- 
ly beside  and  behind  him,  whilst  those  in  front  and 
the  man  with  the  lantern  went  on. 

Mr.  Lillifant  was  a  stout,  heavy  man,  and  the  fall 
might  be  dangerous.  Those  who  knew  of  it  were 
frightened,  stiUmore  so  when,  in  an  angry  tone,  on 
endeavoring  to  rise,  he  declared  he  could  not  stand. 
Mrs.  Lillifant  shrieked.  Miss  Llewellyn  ran  onward, 
shouting  in  Welsh,  "  Brysiwch  yn  ol,"  for  the  man 
to  come  back  with  the  lantern. 

But  now  there  seemed  to  be  in  front  a  strange 
hubbub  and  bustle,  men's  voices,  laughter,  and  & 
great  commotion.  At  Miss  Llewellyn's  voice  the 
lantern  stopped,  the  man  shouted  back  in  Welsh, 
"  Gwnaf."  I^obody  could  understand  him,  but  with, 
an  instinctive  fear  that  something  was  wrong,  all 
hurried  back  afler  the  lantern.  And  now  Mra. 
Bell  saw  that  her  hnsband  was  there,  and  his 
friends. 

"Hiank  GodtJiatyou  are  come !"  ibe  excl«med. 
"Mr.  Lillifant  is  dreadfUUy  hurt,— what  can  we 
do?" 

But  Mr.  Lillifant,  who  if  he  had  been  seen,  would 
have  frightened  everybody  by  his  ghastly  look,  for 
he  was  very  near  fainting,  no  sooner  was  aware 
that  his  brother-in-law  was  there,  and  that  he  was 
not  now  left  alone  to  the  care  of  helpless  and  fright- 
ened women,  and  a  man  who  could  not  speu  a 
word  of  any  rational  language,  than  he  took  heart 
and  courage,  and  s^d,  speaking  like  a  man,  that  he 
must  be  got  home  some  waj;,  for  he  foared  h^had 
broken  his  leg. 

No  sooner  bad  he  said  this  than  he  was  aware,  in 
the  darkness,  of  a  very  pleasant  young  man's  vmce, 
asking  pennieaion  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury, at  the  same  moment  laying  firm,  but  most 
delicate,  hold  of  his  leg. 

"  What  a  lucky  thing  it  is,  Lillifant,  that  my 
friend  is  a  surgeon,"  sua  Bell,  with  the  lantern  in 
his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Welshman. 
"  You  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  He  is  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  St.  Timothy's  Hospital,"  added  be 
in  a  low  voice  to  Miss  Llewellyn,  who  was  at  his 
side. 

Mr.  Lillifant  had  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
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of  the  ankle.  Walkiog,  however,  was  impossible ; 
they  mast  set  him  on  one  of  the  easiest  of  the 
horses,  and  nt  him  home  aa  quickly  as  they  could. 

"  What  a  olemng  it  is  you  are  come  t "  mid  Mrs. 
Sell  to  her  husband,  when  the  cavalcade  was  in 
motion,  and  Benson  and  Fanlson  ware  the  one 
carefblly  gni^ng  the  horse,  the  other  walking  close 
bende  the  Bufferer,  ready  to  render  assistance  or 
support  if  necesMry.  "  What  a  blessing  it  is  you 
are  come !  I  have  been  so  frightfully  anxious.  I 
did  not  like  to  tell  them,  but  I  have  felt  all  day  as 
if  something  dreadful  would  happen. 

"It  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened," 
said  her  husband.  "Think  of  old  Lillifant  being 
lifted  up  and  seated  on  the  horse  by  his  two  ex^c- 
tant  sons-in-law  I  He  cannot  say  a  word  against 
Paulson  now,  and  be  '11  get  very  fond  of  him,  too, 
before  he  ia  able  agun  to  go  out  with  Miss  Llewellyn. 
I  deulare  it's  a  regular  farce." 

Mr.  Bdl's  words  came  true.  Thon^  the  young 
surgeon  had  not  a  rich  IhUier  to  recommend  hmi|  aa 
the  barrister  had,  yet  Mr.  Lillifant  was  so  complete- 
ly won  by  him  during  the  short  time  that  he  re- 
quired medical  care,  that,  on  one  of  the  last  days 
tney  spent  at  Penmaenmawr,  he  declared  it  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  tus  life  to  have  a  daughter 
to  give  lim. 


MR.  MORRIS'S  NEW  POEM. 
Mr.  Morhis,  by  his  previously  published  book, 
"  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  placed  his  name 
definitively  on  the  roll  of  poets,  in  an  age  by  no 
means  poor  in  ^ood  poetry.  The  volume  now  be- 
fore us,  contusing  the  earlier  half  of  a  work  of  far 
larger  scheme  than  the  former,  attests  still  more 
strongly  the  fertility  of  its  author's  genius,  his  inde- 
pendence and  individuality  of  manner,  and  will  be 
sure  to  extend,  aa  it  certainly  will  confirm,  his  repu- 
tation. The  bulk  of  the  book  —  a  thick  octavo  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  pages,  to  be  followed  by  an- 
other of  like  proportions  —  may,  it  is  possible,  deter 
some  who  like  their  poems  small,  and  are  impatient 
of  whatever  cannot  be  read  through  and  be  done 
with  in  half  an  hour.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  poetic  compendiousness,  the  concentration  and 
castigation  of  style,  of  which  the  Laureate  has  given 
us  so  many  admirable,  examples,  have  much  to  rec- 
ommend uiem ;  but  the  **  iBarthfy  Paradise,"  ap- 
peals to  a  class  of  readers  willing  to  ^ve  time  to 
the  enjoyment  of  poeti^,  who,  when  t^ey  haxe  a  new 
book  on  hand,  are  in  no  hurry  to  get  through  with 
it,  but  like  to  loiter  over  its  pages,  puttinc^  it  down 
and  taking  it  up  again.  Xhwe  that,  with  Leigh 
Hunt,  are  disposed  to  shrug  their  shoulders  at  a 
long  poem  in  these  latter  days  should  call  to  mind 
the  plea  of  Keata,  "  Do  not  the  lovers  of  poetry  like 
to  have  a  little  region  to  wander  in,  where  they  may 
pick  and  choose,  and  where  the  images  are  so  nu> 
nierous  that  they  may  be  forgotten,  and  found  new  in 
3  second  reading,  which  may  be  food  for  a  week's 
stroll  in  the  summer?  Besides,  a  kmg  poem  is 
the  test  of  invention,  which  I  take  to  be  the  polar 
star  of  poetry,  aa  fancy  is  the  suls  and  hnagination 
the  rudder.  Did  our  great  poets  ever  wnto  short 
pieces  ?  I  mean,  in  the  shape  of  tdes.  This  same 
invention  seems  indeed  to  have  been  forgotten  as  a 
poetical  excellence."  Mr.  Morris's  work  is  remark- 
able for  "this  same  invention,"  the  especial  sift  of 
the  story-teller,  in  virtue  of  which  he  lives  wiui  the 
persons  of  hts  fiable,  and  leads  them  throogh  a  labj' 
rinth  (tf  circumrtancea  concaved  with  nnfbrced  inge- 


nuity and  realized  with  pictorial  distinctness.  For 
vividness  and  luxuriance  in  this  kind  Mr.  Morris  may 
be  compared  with  Spenser,  rather  than  any  other 
English  poet ;  although  we  do  not  find  in  bis  work 
other  qualities  of  Spenser,  his  moral  fervor,  his  sub- 
tlety and  superabundance.  iSr.  Monies  language 
is  direct,  flowing,  and  unlabored,  uniting  in  a  rare 
degree  simplicity  witii  what  we  may  call  aistinction. 
It  IS  not  easy  to  describe  the  charm  of  a  style  which 
is  picturesque  without  artifice,  striking  witiiont  em- 
phasis, various  without  inequality;  which,  though 
copious,  is  never  redundant,  and  resembles  the 

E leased  loquacity  of  one  wholly  taken  up  with  what 
e  is  talking  about,  and  talking  alwaj-s  about  beau- 
tiful things.  Accepting  aa  he  does  the  part  of  a  tel- 
ler of  tales,  whofle  one  task  is  to  deal  with  delightful 
subjects  in  a  delightful  manner,  Mr.  Slorris  shuts 
himself  out  from  some  of  the  most  fertile  fields  of 
poetry.  He  fbrswears  speculation  and  reflection, 
refrains  from  touching,  whether  to  solve  or  to  restate, 
the  questions  nearest  the  hearts  of  his  contempora- 
ries, the  moral  and  social  problems  with  which  lo 
much  modem  poetry  has  occupied  itself  In  some 
prefatory  stanzas  of  singular  melody  he  leaves  to 
others  the  "  slaying  of  monsterB,"  the  active  or 
m<»8l  fhnction  of  the  poet, — 

SKamer  of  drauna,  bom  out  of  my  dae  time, 
Why  Bhoold  I  ■trlre  to  Kt  the  croDked  atnlBht  r  — 

and  claims  for  himself,  as  "  the  idle  singer  of  an 
empty  day,"  the  work  of  renewing  for  us  some  of 
the  old-world  enchantments  by  which  pleasure  may 
be  bestswed  if  pain  cannot  be  abated.  He  tiins  re- 
calls poetry  to  the  sphere  of  tme  fine  art  proper,  in 
which  it  has  simply,  along  with  music,  painting,  and 
the  rest,  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
in  the  contemplation  of  enjoyable  things.  The 
"  Earthly  Faraaise  "  is  written  from  the  stand-point 
of  a  paganism  that  is  frankly  afraid  of  deatii,  and 
eager  to  make  the  most  of  VSb  and  ita  blessings, 
foremost  amon^  which  it  reckons  the  artistic  gratifi- 
cation of  the  higher  senses.  "This  fear  of  death  is  al- 
lowed to  play  a  somewhat  oppressive  part  in  the 
poem  ;  not,  of  course,  the  coward's  passion,  but  the 
ever-present  dread  of  oblivion  and  extinction  comes 
continually  forward  as  a  motive  to  action,  or  dark- 
ener  of  delight.  It  may,  for  some,  impur  the  charm 
of  the  book,  that*  over  all  the  pleasant  places  into 
which  the  autiior  leads  us,  there  duola  hang  this 
clond. 

Hie  framework  of  the  poem  is  as  follows.  Some 
g^entlemen  and  mariners  of  Norway  in  a  time  of  pes- 
tilence sail  westward  from  their  own  country 
search  of  an  Atlantis,  where  they  believe  that  death 
is  unknown.  Ailer  years  of  wandering,  they  reach 
a  land  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Greet  exiles 
of  long  ago,  who  persuade  them  that  their  search  is 
hopeless.  Here  they  remain,  and  natives  and  emi- 
grants solace  themselves  in  their  old  age  by  meeting 
twice  a  month  to  tell  stories,  the  former  drawing  on 
Grecian  l^endary  stores,  the  latter  from  Northern 
sources.  Excellent  as  is  this  conception,  the  pro- 
lo^^ne  recounting  die  adventures  of  the  wandeirers 
is  in  execution  the  least  aaccessfiil  part  of  the  poem. 
The  incidents  read  somewhat  vague  and  dreamy; 
the  narrative  wants  pmnt,  and  is  a  little  too  long. 
Mr.  Morris's  verse,  here  as  elsewhere,  slips  along 
with  the  smoothness  of  running  water ;  but  fails,  as 
it  does  not  fail  elsewhere,  to  convey  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct pictorial  impressions.  Coming,  however,  to  the 
stories  themselves,  there  need  be  little  reserve  in 
praisii^;  they  are  aU  bemtifiiL   Hie  author  has 
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ebos«n  as  the  vehicle  of  his  taks  Ihr^e  rin^trvs  ttfliis 
ftcfcnowtfil'^fl'l  master  Chiiucvr,  tl»'  (  CHiiiiion  tioea- 
Sylliibic  couplet,  ttit!  Jm^'trt;  of  ili.?  "  C'li  rki-.t  Tale" 
inil  tUat  af  tiic  "  Rojuaunt  of  tlie  Kose,"  has 
adapted  them  tO  toodern  exigeDcio,  and  luDdled 
them  -with  easy  tcoBtery.  His  nibjectB  Ita  hai  treated 
IK  a  BtUAflr  oeitber  ciaaacal  aor  mcdun^-iaodt^" 
nor  udbuc,  bat  dimply  picbzrasqoQ  ;  ttdWW'Aan- 
nizig  lOKAnnuKiDS  aud  rjniuntneraM  nor  leekiog 
them ;  bat  Wnn^,  id  a  thorODf hly  ctiioyin^  a|Hrit, 
trfaatever  matensla  he  could  eltDer  find  ar  inveDt  to 
add  gmuB  to  hi^i  narrative.  TVue,  there  iB  a  certun 
kind  of  monntony  in  the  acciies  ami  persona  present- 
ed to  oa;  the  figTirei  are  all  i3i-ni/i  ns  of  the  same 
dreaniliuuJ ;  all  beatitifjl  pi^ople  moving  among  beau- 
tifu!  '  In'Hmst;ni<'i-f,  aniiui;;  I'm  Lantiid  ftalates,  W.ra- 
(>liffi  garde. IIS,  Laa(Ucapea ;  all  heroicT  fiiioiiuj,  and 

WHn  thr  no  flbupc  of  Cb^tuiBBiltr, 

Ballii'i  [  <r  ri'Mi'il  Liuuty,  ruiLiiCiil:  tvcu.r. 
Sut  reaflf ir=  fit"  whnm  siifh  Tiia( li-rs  jiLWftijsa  any 
chartii  al  will  fiml  jilniNilimL  IW-ylniL-ss  and  iliver- 
■aity  III  Ml'.  Mcirns's  tn'atim-nt  o!"  l!ii-iii,  ;iTni  will  nev- 
er wearj-  of  his  parAiJi^f!.  In  point  of 'teffriptive 
DQwer,  scuae  of  twaucj',  ^cntiiuent  of  naiure,  Mr. 
Mom3,i£farcnomatuii.Btiokea  of  magipal  intensity 
iwfluib  to  rival  Eeafi,  j^t  ^pUyt  im  lOtiiattei  ob- 
Kcwtion,  n  »>If-forgetting  fiaelit^,  and  an  opulent 
■variety  of  iinageryt  bardly  to  be  QUt  iritb  in  UOthar 
vnter.  Neither  is  hit  poem  a  matter  of  seiiBuoufl 
imagery  and  nothing  em;  it  hu  dramatic  us  well 
u  dcKrintive  excellence ;  ita  l)«roea  and  "  tKin-<-Ud 
danvels  havo  their  tlicKighta aod  pattsimin  iIiflI  niuke 
them,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  very  delightful 
and  inten^tin^. 

Bur  tlie  "  fiftffhly  Pn^rs'l'ise,"  is  not  a  poem  of 
pasi"''!' »,  <>l  I'liL  inri'Mt  I'lininv^'^H  ;uiJ  cillrniitatirnis ;  i! 
doea  not  sprirkl'^  witU  "  tt  wcls  Live  words  long,"  but 
maintains  n  Irvil  n,nil  Iittk<  varying  qiuU^,  due 
|HUtly  tf  tbt!  iinllji^iiiig  liDAf^nAtion  that  worlu  bI- 
Vtp  with  unifonn  vigor  and  alarCneii,  pntlj  to  the 
amst'ri  purpose  that  nftaea  to  Bobordinate  a  whole 
to  ib)  puis.  The  book  must  be  read  by  any  one 
IT  bo  wubea  to  know  what  it  ia  like;  and  few  iviLl 
road  it  witbont  nwogDmngitiaiUiiarfor  a  poc>t  who 
bm  struck  a  ntit  irmtt  Wtd  Vtei  ftreferring  liu  art 
above  poptAart^^  ItM  »  »wk  ^htch  will 

yet  be  paii)lMF  n^«IBrH«a  ■  ludci^ 
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Bob  Wfls  *pite  thif  sort  of  pt'Tstm.  Hi-  hmJ  i;ilci'ii 
a  fiini-y  to  I'nily, — fVL-oboiIv  in  llit.  huiise  1i;l'] 
tiiki-'n  a  fniKy  \'}  Tolly  i  tiut.  with  ilie  i\r-(  |iii(5ri  ul' 
Mrs,  LIi  inji^tone,  noimi'  trL';ilii'l  In-r  wilb  llm  n^sp^et 
that  waji  her  dut.  Stie  stemed  mad^  for  kinrtte,  <:a- 
reaiies,  cea!<iog,  and  fpoiling,  and  pettingT —  ^  any- 
Uung  but  grave  tan  nd^ -work.  Of  course,  FoUy 
did  notaee  heneJTin  tfa«<li|^«f  i.m!itMl^  very 
ftr  from  it,  and  yet  iA«  WM'Vf^  u  ttie  ttflMn- 
phere  of  kindly  SUttsmu  Uiat  Burraundcd  her. 
They  were  all  t-n  good  to  her,  so  eney  anil  p]eA.4ant, 
nnd  Bob  nnd  bis  mother  eapbdally.  Jilrn.  Living- 
Etone  drew  licr  on  to  talk  of  herself,  vtd  approved  of 
what  sLc  heard  of  the  pnnciplea  and  prattical  wnsc 
of  thp  yoitny  crcittiire- 

am  prottT]  Vtit  duldron  vnU.  like 
idl  tto  lntt«r  ibt  Itt  i&  I  ■!»  1^"^  4iA  1^ 


I  reply  to  some  comment  on  her  beauty.  "  lli^.■<  Mill, 
an  old  governess  near  as,  thoiu;ht  I  mif^ht  wear 
spectacles,  bnt  tbe  oculist  said,  ii  I  did  not  r^uire 
them,  they  would  permanently  injore  my  eyua,  and 
I  was  not  goinK  to  suffer  that  I  did  alter  my  hair, 
and  cot  H  »t  off,  which  rather  went  to  my  heart ;  but 
it  will  take  less  time  to  do,  and  people  who  only  see 
me  with  it  plain  will  never  know  how  much  nicer  I 
look  in  coriB.  And,  bendes,  I  don't  think  anybody 
calls  me  pretty  except  those  who  are  fond  «  me. 
And,  afler  all,  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  am  not  inelined 
to  starve  or  be  a  burden  on  Jane  becaase  of  my  face. 
I  dare  say  it  will  prove  quite  as  serviceaUealaos  as 
if  it  began  by  being  ugly,  —  govemeMes  a^Kf'  A^ 
Jane  has  some  white  hairs  already. 

"  But  yon  may  marry,  dear.  Don't  you  ever 
dream  of  a  bosba^  and  children  and  housv  of  yonr 
own  ?  My  girls  do,  and  it  ii  moat  natoraV  lial 
Mrs.  Idvingstone. 

"  My  mother  does  not  approve  of  manyi^b"  taii. 
Folly,  calmly.  '^Insed  to  think  I  shouM^ke  it, 
bat  since  I  have  heard  how  much  there  is  to  be 
borne  from  men,  and  what  trouble  in  the  brinpng 
up  of  children,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  better  out  of  it, 
and  I  have  turned  my  mind  to  other  things.  Jane 
bad  an  offer  once,  but  my  mother  would  uot  'con- 
sent; and  she  has  given  up  caring.  We  shall  teach 
as  long  as  we  can,  and  when  we  have  t'.iv<itl  up 
money  enough  we  shall  live  together,  and  t^V1.)old 
maids.  All  my  ambition  now  is  to  be  a  good  {Jiovtr' 
ness." 

"  I  wish  you 'd  come  and  be  mine,  Polly,"  s.i.id  Bob, 
who,  entering  as  she  spoke,  bad  caught  the  laA 
words.  "  Von  have  no  notion  what  a  good  boy  I 
shoald  be  under  wise  and  jndicioos  guidance,  thoqvli 
I  am  nothii^  lo  boast  of  ander  present  mkrn^ 
The  fact  is,  uey  don't  know  how  to  manjtjL;!^  nn\ 
Say  yes,  FbUy.**  But  Polly  only  laughed  at  liin  air 
of  meek  entreaty,  and  his  mother  told  him  Polly 
had  not  courage  to  undertake  such  a  rough  handful 
ss  hii  waa,  ajiiflK-  inii''t  *ppl,v  elSL'whflr«s. 

That  ^vt-niriL;  THjily  plnviid  on  tin;  pi:mrp.  and 
sani;  fii.-triiiitiN!:;!^'.  Tlicrt:  wa^noi'tid  cifluT  no  uiii- 
|jlislimi;ii1a.  Bob  listtint'd  (ill  in;  Ii.h-miI  till  he 
ioiii;(!(l  Co  do  Be  Macgi^  did,  .mil  Lii^  her  up  and 
kiss  her  for  pure  kindiieBS  tusA  pity  that  che  whs  d^ 
fined  ever  to  be  anything  but  a  pet  and  darling. 
IliaC  wax  the  Aate  of  mud  mto  which  dte  thrsTj 
innny  people,  w^le  aba  herself  w»  {aiding  all  ^be 
time  quite  tfnwg  and  eip^c,  and  equal  taJMDPJh^ 
tunts. 

In  ttits  w^y  the  week  went  on-   It  was  &iA 

wuntbcr,  iiuC  Boh  csntrived  to  be  much  tnor*  than 
n^iini  :ibmir  the  houde.  He  wli.u  evi-h  truubleaome 
oiTHsiotiJilly,  :u  one  mominfr.  fm'  iii?i:ia<'c.  when 
l-iitri.'  wi!rc  t'listarda  to  inaki:,  and  k  M:ig^te'a 
Kirn  til  the  kst*.'hi.'ii.  M;i^^li;  iv-niinl  linvi-  I'.illy  with 
Ikt,  and  Just  nhcn  sh*.'  waj?  st:iii'liii;ir  :it  ihr  cini  of  the 
lorii^  ""hi'u;  t.'iblc  iil'^ltil'iTliTi  wIu'tv  sIji"  ^li'.iuJd  Hit  to 
siiHf  and  ycf,  nut  be  in  auybcid)  'li  w,i\\  |{ jb  iippu'ared, 
lifted  her  up,  and  set  bi^r'on  the  tab1>ii.  "  Sit  there," 
said  he^  and  then  took  a  small  comer  for  himself 
close  by,  and  snpported  hn  kng  length  with  odb 
foot  on  liie  floor  and  one  arm  rtnind  rdly's  waist. 
Su^h  B,  thing  had  never  bapp<ened  to  PolU-  before  ag 
lo  bi:  niiide  a  prop  of,  and  ebe  felt  tUal  it  ex- 
erne  iatiDglywnxie  for  a  govcraeBS  (O,  if  her  mother 
or  Alift  B£ll  coud  Mie  her  I ) ;  but^  at  the  sama 
tini'S,  the  very  novel^  of  thr*  circumstance  made  it 
dillic'ult  to  eztrieate  henK'lf  without  compromtBiDg- 
hor  digni^.         pniteDded  not  to  ba  aware  of  tha 

"  .....aCnoQle  -  ■ 
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orer;  and  looking  at  die  floor,  ever  bo  far  below  lier 
feet,  she  said,  "  Let  mc  get  down,  please." 

"Touare  quite  safe;  you  cant  fall  while  I  am 
liere,"  replied  Bob,  purpogely  misunderstandii^  her. 

"  But  I  don't  like  it ;  I  am  not  used  to  it,"  pei^ 
sistcd  Polly,  vexed  and  ashamed  of  hersd^  she 
liardly  knew  why. 

"  Like  it  I "  echoed  Bob,  in  a  t(hco  of  tender  con- 
cern.   "  Like  what?" 

Polly  turned  her  face  and  looked  at  him  with 
sudden  tears  in  her  eyes.  He  would  have  liked  to 
say  or  do  somethingraab,  bat  he  only  took  bis  arm 
away,  and  moved  w  to  the  hearth.  Jt  was  impossi- 
l^e  to  withstand  that  teaching  appeal,  which  aud 
plainly,  "  Tou  are  mr  host,  and  should  protect  me, 
not  oSVind  me."  PoUy  gazed  out  of  the  window  for 
several  minutes  after,  mit  he  saw  the  burning  rose 
on  her  face,  and  ooe  tear  splashed  down  on  her 
hand.  M^fi^e  seemed  not  to  notice  this  byplay, 
and  went  smging  to  the  dairy,  upon  which  Bob 
drew  hastily  near  to  Follyi  and  begged  her  not  to  be 
angry.  "I  would  not  vex  you  for  the  world," 
pleaded  he.  "  Say  you  forgive  me."  Polly  did  not 
say  anything  distinctly,  but  he  understood  that  his 
peace  was  made ;  and  when  he  heard  Ma^e  coming 
back  he  took  his  departure.  **  And  a  good  riddance 
too,"  observed  Ms^e;  "the  cnstarda  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  ruined  if  he  had  stayed." 

In  the  evening  Polly  sang  again,  and  Bob,  who 
had  quite  recovered  his  native  audacity,  proclaimed 
that  he  wotdd  hare  a  ^iWjDg  wife  or  none.  Why, 
did  not  his  sisters  sing  ?  They  could  do  nothing. 
Polly  could  do  everything. 

"  Yes,  Polly's  a  clever  uttle  midge,"  said  Maggie, 
tenderly  infolding  her  5  but  you  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  set  ^our  cap  at  her,  Bob;  for  she  has 
made  up  her  mmd  alreiady ;  she  is  going  to  be  an 
old  maid." 

Bob  laughed  aloud,  and  seemed  immensely  tickled 
in  his  Imagiaation.  "  She  looks  like  it,  —  very  much 
like  it  indeed ! "  said  he.  **  I  should  think  so ! 
PbUy  an  old  awd!  Thtt  would  fae  a  un  and  a 
shame  IT 

Polly  blushed,  and  said,  curtly,  she  wiabed  they 
would  talk  sense,  and  let  her  alone.  What  busine» 
was  it  of  Bob's,  or  Male's  either,  for  that  matter, 
what  she  was  ?  As  a  governess  and  a  working-wo- 
man, of  course  she  had  other  things  to  think  of  that 
made  her  serious,  very  different  to  them,  who  had 
been  bom  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths. 
These  sentiments,  and  the  tone  of  them,  and  their 
alight  incoherence,  quite  upset  Bob's  gravity.  He- 
laughed  long  and  merrily,  and  only  recovered  him- 
aelt  when  PoUy  sprang  ™  »  tempest,  and  rushed 
to  the  door  to  escape.  "Then,  with  one  ra{^  move- 
ment, he  overtook  and  stopped  her,  and  begged  her 
pBrdon  with  pleas  enough  to  Kiben  a  heart  <f  ada;- 
manL  Bnt  Polly's  wa«  oarder  than  adamant  **  T 
am  not  a  baby ;  you  treat  me  like  a  baby ! "  gasped 
aha,  ctimson'and  Airious.  **I  won't  be  called,  a 
mouse  !  My  name  is  Mary  Curtis  !  "  Mrs.  Living 
stone  was  not  present  to  keep  order,  but  Mi^ie 
knew  by  Polly's  way  that  she  was  really  hurt  and 
mortified;  80  she  interfered,  and  bade  Bob  let  her 
alone ;  she  was  not  used  to  be  teased. 

"  Then  it  ts  good  for  her, —  rub  the  starch  out," 
replied  be,  exavperatingly,  and  went  so  far  in  his 
teasing,  that  PoHy<  quite  beside  herself  with  passion, 
struck  him  in  the  waistcoat  with  all  her  little  might. 
It  was  a  mistake,  as  Bob  instrpcted  her  the  next 
minute,  kissing  her  roughly,  and  Umd  as  roughly 
letting  her  go.  The  instant  At  vw  rdeaaed,  riw 


ran  across  tiie  hall,  half  blinded  with  tears,  and, 
after  tripping  and  stumbKng  twice  or  thrice  on  the 
stairs  in  the  dark,  gained  the  safe  refuge  of  Maggie^ 
room,  where  Maggie  found  her  presently,  wee[nng 
fit  to  break  herneart.  Polly's  self-respect  was 
grievously  wounded  ;  if  she  could  not  make  Bob  be- 
have to  her  like  a  lady,  what  was  to  become  of  her 
amongst  children  1  Ma^ie  was  perplexed.  The 
ways  and  customs  of  Bl^kthom  Grange  admitted 
of  a  good  deal  of  kissing  amongst  fiient^,  but  Polly 
evidently  considered  akiss  a  mortal  offence.  She 
essayed  to  comfort  her  by  representing  the  Suit  in 
its  local  light 

"  Dont  make  sack  a  fiw,  Pbllj ;  one  would  think 
you  were  half  killed,"  mid  she.  What  does  a  kiss 
matter  ?  and  it  was  only  Bob." 

"  He  is  a  perfect  bear ! "  sobbed  Polly.  **  I  wuh 
I  had  never  come  I " 

"  Tou  cross  little  savage  thing  I  And  it  is  not 
very  polite  to  tell  me  Bob 's  a  bear !  He  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  You  ought  to  feel  flattered  ;  he  wonld 
not  plague  you  if  he  did  not  think  you  nice.  Maija 
SpinKs  was  here  a  whole  month,  and  he  never  of" 
fered  to  kiss  her  once." 

Polly  dried  her  eyes  and  looked  up.  "  He  is  so 
abominably  rough,**  she  began,  and  then  was  scared 
into  silence  at  the  recollection  of  the  blow  had 
^ven  Aun,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  flir  more  in 
nature  of  an  assault  than  a  kiss. 

'*  Ab,  you  may  well  stop  and  bethink  yoorsdf  of 
his  provocation,"  sud  Maggie,  stniiflcanuy. 

"Did  I  hurt  Umf  asked  JPolly,  with  lovely 
wistfulness. 

"  Dfeadfiilly !  How  could  yon  help  It,  hitting 
him,  as  you  did  purposely,  in  the  region  of  the  heart  7 
And  Bob  is  very  delicate.  It  is  easy  to  be  sorry  for 
it  afterwards,  but  that  is  the  way  petjfAe  get  into 
passions,  and  commit  murder,  or  maiudanghter  at 
least" 

"  I  wish  I  conid  go  away  to-merrrow  before  break- 
fast," said  PoUy,  ready  to  sink  with  ^ame  and  self- 
reproach. 

"  That  is  imposnble.  Yon  will  jnst  haTe  to  So 
penance  and  sit  by  Bob,  and  If  you  take  my  advice 
you  will  behave  as  usual,  and  say  nothing  about  to- 
night It  is  lucky  my  mother  was  not  th^ ;  she 
would  never  foi^ve  yon  for  hurting  Bob." 

**  I 'm  sure  I  won't  mention  it,  Maggie ;  I  tiunk  I 
should  die  if  anybody^else  knew,"  saia  Polly,  ruefiil- 
ly.  "  It  has  made  me  feel  so  small  and  contempti- 
ble. If  I  had  only  remembered  myself,  and  kept  my 
temper,  it  would  not  have  happened." 

"Nonsense;  It  canSt  be  helped  now;  think 
the  old  song,  '  If  a  body  kiss  a  body,  need  a  body- 
cry  ? '  If  you  had  been  here  at  our  New  Tear^s 
party,  you  might  have  been  kissed  a  dmen  times 
under  ttie  miatietoe,  if  Bob  had  mtt  intimated 
he  would  not  stand  it ;  nothing  Taries  more  in  kind 
and  degree  than  a  kiss,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  I  want  no  more  of  Bob's  kind 
and  deCTee ;  my  cheek  and  chin  are  red  yet** 

"Well,  don't  comphun,  —  it  is  your  own  fault; 
yon  may  be  sure  it  is  when  I  tell  you  so,"  said  Mag- 
gie ;  and  I^dly  held  her  peace. 

It  was  difficult  next  morning  when  VtAlj  went 
down  to  breakf^  a  minute  or  two  late.  Mn.  Liv- 
ingstone oflered  her  cheek  to  her,  and  Bob,  witii  not 
a  ftttle  extra  color  in  his  ftee,  gave  her  a  cordial, 
expreesive  shake  of  the  hand.  Nuegie  had  repotted 
Ftdly^  wrath  and  distnes  in  nmit^iated  teraa,  and 
Bob  was  srary  he  had  been  "  a  pmbot  bear,**  and 
**so  aboaunaNy  roa^."  Sbemsmnditoosliyaad 
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coDscions  to  talk  m  her  wonted  waj,  and  he  per- 
ceived he  bad  gone  too  far,  and  frightened  her,  — 
and  heartily  vexed  at  himself  he  was  for  his 
blundering  stupidity.  He  transgressed  in  the  op- 
poBte  direction  that  day,  and  was  as  tenderly 
andaooB  as  a  lover.  Foll^  did  not  appreciate  faia 
kindneM)  but  seeing  that  his  repentance  tor  his  great 
offence  was  de^  and  unf^gned,  she  forgave  him 
ihlly  and  freely,  —  so  fully  uiat  when  he  took  bis 
leave  of  her  ait  the  Warden,  House  whither  be  had 
driven  her  and  Maggie  over  in  his  dog-cart,  and 
said  humbly :  "  We  ue  friends  again,  Pollyi  are  we 
not  ?   And  rou  will  come  again  at  Easter  ?  " 

Folly,  with  a  rosy  beneficent  countenance  shiiung 
on  him,  replied :  "  xes,  —  if  I  may." 

IV. 

Polly's  adventures  at  the  Warden  Hoose  were 
passed  chiefly  in  the  school-room.  The  children 
were  reasonably  good,  and  Mn.  Stapylton  was 
abundantly  satisfied  with  ber  new  governess's  cheer- 
fblneu,  snll,  and  industry ;  but  ue  first  time  she 
sounded  ber  praises  to  ber  bosband,  the  Captain 
replied :  "  Don't  expect  to  keep  the  little  woman 
long,  my  dear.  She  is  uncommonly  pretty,  and  I 
am  very  much  mistaken  if  Bob  Livingstone  is  not 
sweet  on  her,  he  always  inquires  after  ber  bo  amiably 
when  we  meet  at  the  market  table." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mrs.  Stapylton ;  and  the  next  Ume 
the  meet  was  at  the  Warden  House,  she  bade  ber 
husband  invite  Bob  to  ride  over  the  previous  day, 
and  sleep ;  and  she  contrived  to  have  a  lady  short 
at  dinner,  and  asked  Polly  to  be  so  kind  as  to  leave 
lessons  for  once,  and  fill  the  gap ;  for  she  was  an 
amiable  woman,  martied  after  Mr  own  heart,  and 
would  be  glad,  as  she  sud,  to  give  such  a  nice  little 
thing  a  chance. 

Folly  had  the  sagacity  to  leave  ber  profesuon  up- 
stairs, and  to  come  down  charming  in  her  white 
dress  and  white  ribbons,  but  Bob  felt  it  was  not 
quite  like  having  her  to  himself  at  Blackthorn 
Grange.  Yet  she  was  much  easier  here,  and  talked, 
and  was  as  gay  as  any  one.  There  was  nothing  in 
Folly  to  provoke  or  invite  an  impertinence.  The 
ladies  made  no  difference  with  her,  and  her  face 
was  enough  to  insare  her  kindness  at  first  sight  from 
men.  If  Bob  was  a  person  to  be  influenced  by 
other  people's  opinions,  he  beard  many  golden  ones 
of  PoELy  at  the  Warden  Hooaet  and  aU  casually  ex- 
pressed witboot  reference  to  bim.  Feibaps  be  did 
carry  away  an  idea  or  two  of  her  more  meaning 
than  any  he  brought,  —  M^^e  certunly  believed 
it,  and  began  to  insinuate  the  same  in  ber  letters  to 
her  fHend ;  but  Polly  was  heedless  and  indiflferent 
to  Bob,  and  her  work  and  duty  were  much  more  in 
her  head  than  "nonsense,"  which  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  her  never  responding  to  Maggie's  hints 
and  queries. 

Easter  did  not  linger,  but  was  soon  come,  bring- 
ing with  it  Polly's  second  visit  to  the  Grange.  It 
was  a  lovely  Easter  that  year,  —  warm,  sunny, 
serene  as  May,  with  hedges  green,  pear-trees  and 
cherry-trees  in  blossom,  and  even  roses  in  bud  under 
the  shelter  of  the  eaves  on  the  south  wall  of  the  old 
boose.  They  made  it  quite  a  gay  seasMi  at  Black- 
thorn Grange,  and  Polly,  whose  dignities  bad  worn 
easier  alreacTy,  entered  mto  it  with  all  the  natural 
joyousness  of  her  temper  and  lime  of  Ufe.  She  was 
exceedinffl;  pleasant  about  the  house,  and  the  many 
inutois,  kinmblk,  and  nagbboia  who  came  there 
during  her  stay  were  churned,  and  regarded  her 


with  a  sigmficant  interest  which  none  of  the  family 
discouraged.  Mrs.  Livingstone  would  walk  her 
about  the  great  walled  garden  for  an  hour  at  a  time, 
talking  to  her  no  one  but  themselves  knew  what 
about,  bat  the  two  were  ezcellrait  company  to  each 
other,  and  often  Bob  made  a  third.  Lanra  was 
rather  qtuCEical  on  the  subject  of  Maggie's  fnend 
and  her  Drother,  but  that  was  her  disagreeable  way, 
and  Fanny  and  Maggie  made  up  to  them  for  it  by 
all  sorts  of  little  consideratenesses,  which  they 
profited  by  without  observing.  And  every  day 
some  excursion  was  planned  which  threw  them  to- 
gether. Now  it  was  to  Cranstown  Rooks,  now  to 
Haviland  Priory,  and  one  day,  the  most  memorable 
of  all,  to  Beech  Grove,  the  Livingstones'  ancestral 
manor,  Bob's  inheritance,  where  Ma^ae  informed 
Polly  that  he  would  most  likely  go  to  Uve  when  he 
married  and  settled.  It  was  an  old  place,  though 
not  so  old  as  the  Grange,  and  it  had  fallen  into  some 
n^lect  from  having  been  let  to  a  careless  tenant, 
whose  lease  was,  Iwwever,  nearly  run  out ;  but  as 
Folly  said,  "  With  a  Uttle  trouble  and  taste  it 
might  be  made  beautiful."  Bob  asked  how  she 
would  go  abont  to  improve  it,  and,  as  be  trotted  her 
througb  the  nxHns  and  the  garden,  he  treasured  tip 
all  her  little  views  and  opinions,  which  she  was 
perfectly  free  with,  not  at  all  as  if  they  were  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  concern.  And  perhaps  they  were 
not  Folly  had  faculty  for  planning  and  suggest- 
ing, but  she  was  not  conscious  of  any  peculiar  sen- 
timent for  the  place  as  Bob's  future  home,  though 
everybody,  hinuelf  included,  gave  ber  credit  for 
it. 

And  ver^  happy  Bob  was  in  his  illuuon.  P<dly 
was  quite  kind  enough  to  please  him,  and  her  shy 
trick  of  blushing,  and  her  sodden  Tivacities  and 
caprices,  soon  cbarmed  his  heart  ava/  entirely. 
And  hers  ?  She  was  a  mystery  to  heraelf ;  she  liked 
Bob ;  she  liked  to  be  near  him ;  once,  when  he  took 
her  by  surprise  and  kissed  her,  she  was  not  so  furious 
but  that  he  thought  he  might  some  day  venture 
again  ;  in  fact,  if  she  had  given  way  to  nature,  she 
would  have  loved  him  very  sweetly  and  tenderly. 
But  all  her  principles  were  against  giving  war, 
and  whenever  she  Kit  inclined  to  lapse  into  weak- 
ness, she  would  recite  to  herself  all  her  mother's 
litany  of  iropediments,  and  pains,  and  penalties  in 
marriage.  Tbi»  sufiSciently  proved  her  in  dsn^r, 
and  set  her  on  her  guard  against  it,  poor  little 

llie  Easter  vi^t  was  extended  to  a  fortnight,  and 
before  half  of  it  was  over,  the  servants  in  the  house, 
the  men  on  the  farm,  the  very  dogs  even,  had  learnt 
to  demean  themselves  to  Polly  as  to  a  little  lady  in 
whom  Aeir  master  had  a  special  interest.  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  Laura,  Fanny,  and  Bob's  two  chief 
bachelor  fHends,  were  ready  with  their  consent 
whenever  it  might  be  required ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  princips^  would  discuss  their  private  aSlurs 
without  the  smallest  delicacy  or  reserve.  Only 
Mag^e  held  herself  in  an  attitude  of  doubt,  and 
this  I.aura  treated  as  the  supremest  affectation. 
"  You  know  j-our  precious  Folly  will  say  '  Yes '  the 
very  first  minute  Bob  asks  her,  and  be  only  too 
glad  I "  the  quizacal  sister  would  tauntingly  aver ; 
to  wUch  Maggie  would  make  answer  that  she  only 
wished  she  was  as  sore  of  it  as  Laura  appeared  to 
be. 

But  Magde  could.be  sure  of  nothing.  Polly  was 
a  puzzle  and  trial  to  ber  at  this  moment,  and  she 
was  constantly  trying  to  solve  her  by  all  manner 
of  cunning  experiments  and  gnestions.  _0a  their 
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last  erening  bsether  she  went  so  far  as  to  eaj,  in 
•the  priTacy  of  tneir  bedroom,  "  I  fancied  once  you 
were  going  to  be  fond  of  Bob  for  my  sake,  Polly, 
and  I'm  disappointed  in  you.  You  are  not  huf 
^ood  to  bim,  you  tittle  cross  thing,  and  you  look  him 
in  the  face  as  Irankly  as  anjr  of  us,  —  Uiat 's  a  agn 
yon  don't  care  fbr  him:  tiresome  toad  that  ym 

'*  Bob^  eyes  an  blue,"  said  FoIIjr,  with  abstraction, 
bnt  as  co6uy  as  if  she  were  r^wating  "  two  and  two 

are  four." 

"  Tou  have  no  particular  prejudice  agiunst  blue 
eyes,  have  you?"  inqmred  Ma^e,  in  a  tone  of 
aSront. 

"  No !  you  dear  old  Maggie,  why  should  I  'i  Yours 
are  blue." 

After  a  brief  silence  Maggie  returned  to  the 
cliar^ :  "  You  are  coming  to  see  us  again  at  Mid- 
summer, —  now  you  need  not  seek  any  excuse,  for  I 
won't  take  it  ]  You  are  coming  to  see  us  again  at 
Midsummer.  Say  yes,  or  don't  open  your  mouth.** 
'PoUy  kept  her  mouth  diut.  "  Hare  you  been  stsnick 
domb?  You  are  coming,  I  know  you  are!  Ill 
never  be  fiiends  with  you  again  if  yon  don't." 
Polly's  lips  still  neyer  stirred.  "  O  Polly,  don't  be 
a  silly  little  donkey  1  Look  here, — is  tiiere  any- 
body loves  you  as  much  as  I  do,  unless  it  be  dear 
old  Bob?  and  you  are  going  to  throw  it  all  to 
the  winds  1 " 

"  Yes,  there 's  Jane  loves  mc,  and  I  must  spend 
Midsummer  at  home  with  her  and  my  mouier," 
said  Polly,  thus  solemnly  adjured. 

"That's  all  right;  but  youH  come  here  Gift, — 
prtmisct — I  '11  shake  yoa  if  yoa  don't" 

Polly  did  not  exaoUy  promise,  but  she  b^med  oS* 
her  shaking  with  sMnething  Mi^e  accepted  as  an 
equivalent;  and  in  the  morning,  when  she  was 
dnven  off  to  her  dnties  at  the  Warden  Hoose  by 
Bi>b  himself,  it  was  considered  an  understood  thing, 
that  at  Midsummer,  before  going  home  to  Normin- 
stcr,  she  should  pay  another  visit  to  Blackthorn 
Grange.  It  was  a  lovely  April  day,  with  the  sun  in 
full  glow,  and  the  orchards  all  pink  and  white  with 
apple-blossom.  The  country  was  very  fine  and 
luxuriant  between  the  Grange  and  Lanswood,  and 
Polly's  eyes  and  soul  took  delight  in  its  spring 
beauty.  She  was  feeling  happy,  —  unconsciously 
happy,  and  the  radiance  of  her  heart  shone  in  her 
countenance.  Maggie,  at  whom  she  oAen  looked 
round,  thought  shehad  never  seen  her  so  sweetly 
pretty  before ;  and  Bob,  though  bis  plan  of  courtship 
was  all  laid  out*  and  he  had  no  intention  of  beii^ 
preciptate,  fbnnd  himself  more  than  once  on  the 
brink  of  asking  the  question  which  would  decide 
both  their  fortunes. 

"  You  would  not  mind  spending  }-otir  We  in  the 
country,  Polly,  little  town-bred  lady  as  yoa  are?" 
said  he.  gayly. 

"  I  like  the  country  best,"  replied  Polly. 

"When  you  come  to  us  at  Midsummer,  I  shall 
have  Stella  ready,  and  you  shall  learn  to  ride,  —  all 
the  girls  ride  hereabouts." 

"  But  they  ride  from  children.  I  am  rather 
timid  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  like  it." 

I  ehnll  teach  you  myeelf,"  said  Bob,  as  if  that 
would  remove  all  diffieulties,  and  he  glanced  down 
at  the  little  creature  bmde  him  with  fond  admira- 
tion. None  of  her  friends'  opinions  of  Polly  had 
yet  grown  up  to  her  own  estimate  of  her  dignity, — 
not  even  Bob's.  He  laughed  indulgently  at  her 
practical  airs,  and  called  her  his  House  and  his 
Blossom,  with  a  tender  patronage  that  she  conld  not 


repress,  though  she  sincerely  wished  to  do  so.  It 
seemed  to  F^y  sometimes  as  if  bis  will  were  the 
stronger,  and  controlled  hers,  however  she  fought 
against  it;  and  that  was  the  fact.  Bob  was  not  a 
particularly  profound  person,  but  he  perfectly  fath- 
omed Folly's  mixture  of  pride  and  shyness,  loviiu;- 
ness,  doubt,  fear,  and  trembling  towards  Mms^, 
and  ho  believed  it  quite  in  his  duty  and  bunness  to 
tame  her  witii  kindness,  yet  firmness, -.•much  as  he 
was  taming  his  beautiful  sby  filly,  Stella;  as  for 
letting  her  go  her  own  way,  or  supposing  she  wonld 
defeat  him  in  the  end,  it  never  entered  Bob's  bead ; 
and  had  her  mother's  warnings  and  philosophy  heea 
laid  before  him,  they  would  have  been  for  too 
strange  and  unnatural  for  his  honest  comprehension. 
He  religiously  believed  that  every  nice  young 
woman  wished  to  be  married,  and  why  not  Polly, 
who  was  so  extremely  nice? 

The  drive  to  Lanswood  was  very  pleasant  all  the 
way,  and  when  Polly  was  left  behind  at  the  Warden 
House,  to  think  it  over,  she  could  not  but  know  why 
it  had  been  bo.  Love  is  the  best  companions. 
**  Dear  old  Bob,  I'm  afriud  I  should  gniw  fooli^y 
fond  of  him  if  I  went  often  to  Blackthorn  Grange. 
I  had  much  better  stop  away  at  Midsummer,"  said 
she,  to  herself;  but  perhaps  she  did  not  mean  iL 
She  was  rather  dull  and  absent  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  she  soon  brightened  up  at  her  work,  which  was 
not  severe  or  disagreeable.  In  truth,  her  situation 
was  very  comfortable,  and  she  had  no  injuries  or 
hardships  to  make  the  notion  of  escape  welcome ; 
but  still  she  counted  the  weeks  to  the  holidays,  and 
did  not  grieve  to  see  them  pass.  And  in  every 
letter  Maggie  told  her  how  much  nearer  Midsummer 
was,  andmentioned  many  delightful  parties  of 
[Measure  arid  excursions  which  were  standing  over 
nntil  her  c<Mning.  At  every  such  aIlosi<m  Polly's 
heart  underwent  that  physical  spasm  which  she  had 
described  to  her  fiiend  as  afflicting  her  before  she 
set  forth  on  her  career  as  a  governess. 

To  go  or  not  to  go  to  the  Grange  became  her 
thought  by  day  and  night.  She  was  pulled  very 
hard  both  ways.  She  did  not  deny  to  herself  that 
the  Grange  was  a  happy  place  for  a  holiday ;  but 
her  principles  of  so  many  years'  careful  borne  culti- 
vation were  in  peril  there,  while  her  head  still  ap- 
proved of  them  so  entirely  that  she  felt  it  was  incon- 
sistent and  wrong  to  walk  into  temptation  with  her 
eyes  open  and  her  judgment  unobscured.  Nobody 
at  the  Grrange  denounced  marriage  as  a  state  of 
saffering  bondage,  or  children  as  a  perpetual  care ; 
indeed,  Laura  and  Fanny  were  both  engaged,  and 
Maggie  though  not  ao  far  gone  as  they  were,  frankly 
avowed  that  she  had  only  refused  the  curate  be- 
cause she  did  not  like  bim ;  if  she  bad  liked  him, 
she  should  have  had  no  scruple  about  accepting 
his  proposal,  and  taking  her  Inck  for  what  might 
follow. 

Polly  had  no  notion  of  casting  her  burden  on 
other  people's  shoulders,  or  she  might  have  appealed 
to  Jane  for  counsel  in  the  case;  besides,  she  was 
fond  of  deciding  for  herself,  or  rather  of  drifting 
into  decisions  which  were  generally  in  accordance 
with  her  inclinations,  secret  or  expressed.  In  this 
manner  she  drifted  into  a  decision  that  she  would 
go  to  Blackthorn  Grange,  but  it  should  be  for 
the  last  time ;  and  a  few  days  after  there  she  was, 
in  all  her  pretty  dignity  and  grace,  and  everybody 
in  and  about  the  house  was  talking  about  her  and 
the  master,  and  drawing  only  one  conclauon  from 
this  third  visit  within  w»  half-year. 

[To  bs  cobBdubJ.] 
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EVERT  SATURDAY- 


PEDESTKIAN  FEATS. 
I- 

What  was  the  time  ?  is  now  first  qowy  of 
prery  atlilete,  —  army  man,  civil  servaot,  yotle:^ 

rraduat^,  or  public  schoolbo/f  as,  breathless  after 
is  task,  he  rejoins  the  frientl  whp  lias  attemli?"!  to 
hi?  inb^rci^ts  ciuring  tlic  race,  and  also  "  held  tlie 
TvatL-b."  SeviJiity  ypara  ago  *^io3i  n  i^uCstioii  was 
but  rsrftlj-  jmltf-il  aracitigst  anaateur!,  and  sa  very 
few  professional  rnnnera  owned  Btop-wat<;Lcs,  tlie 
dist:Lnce  won  by  and  style  of  goin^  in  previous 
contests,  rather  than  the  Ivngtb  of  time  oc^^upiej, 
wt?rL-  the  phii.f  points  for  ronmileratioD  when  jjltting 
Coijipetitors  agaimt  ORuh  other-  doulit  iinium- 
erable  feats  p:i^sed  unnotii.ie*),  and  many  rafiid  races 
prior  to  lHQO,  whic-h  inighC  hiVi;  hown  handed  dowfl 
aa  a  r:rlt(tricm  oi'  thi;  speed  and  staminft  of  those  en- 
gaj^eJ,  are  either  uiuuthentiL-atcd  or  else  briffly  de- 
tJiilcd  and  doubtful  In  looking  through  sporting 
■wgrka  aliout  tbis  jierifjd,  fi  |):imgraph  luaj'  now  and 
again  bu  niOt  witb  intioiatiiig  tlmt  So-iind-Sii,  a 
''countr>Tnan,''  or,  efpifilly  likely,  "Knight  of  St. 
Crispin,"  is  .<fi'd  to  have  covered  a  mile  within  ftvt; 
itiinutcs:  but  beyond  sucli  blender  records  there  ifl 
little  evidence  of  the  powers  of  rcianers. 

A  number  of  the  best  Icnown  jterformancea  about 
the  opening  of  this  century  will  be  found  below,  but, 
from  the  method  of  training  formerly  adopt<,%l  it  can 
hanily  be  expuettKl  they  wilt  contrast  f^vurabiy 
with  those  of  to-tlay.  Pedestrians  used  to  uiide:rgo 
a  coitne  of  treatment  that  th«  cODstitution  of  a  hor^e 
cvea  would  bu  but  ill  able  Ut  bear.  FlrBt,  pliyeic 
waa  administered  in  huge  and  frequent  doeee ;  then 
followed  sweating  down,  until,  instead  of  elastic 
muscles  and  cheerful  activity,  the  truoee  looked 
weary  and  downcast,  and  quite  incapable  of  a 
"spurt"  when  the  pinch  came,  Nowadaji  a  few 
sontle  purgatives  only  are  given,  in  order  to  cleanse 
ttic  stomacn  ;  then  follows  exercise  of  a  moderate 
character  at  first,  —  the  constitution  being  thorough- 
ly considered,  — and  eventually,  by  reguur  practice 
at  the  distance  to  be  run,  condition  is  attained  with- 
out extreme  hardship,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
scouring  miles  of  country,  possibly  in  the  rain,  at 
dawn  of  day,  being  altogether  dispensed  with  as 
unusual,  ana,  in  a  great  measure,  undesirable. 
Early  rising  and  retiring  ;  a  shower-t>ath  after  the 
daily  brisk  walks  in  fine  weather ;  a  course  of 
steady,  even  work ;  meata  suited  to  the  palate,  a 
few  fresh  vegetables,  tea,  toast,  mild  October  ale, 
and  a  little  red  wine,  should  form  the  regimen  and 
diet  suitable  to  the  majority  of  men ;  exceptional 
cases  require  suitable  treatment 

But  "  to  our  tub."  Amongst  the  earliest  celebri- 
ties with  whom  we  shall  deal  were  Foster  Powell,  a 
Torkshireman,  Captain  Barclay  of  Urj-,  and  Dan- 
iel Crisp  of  Leton,  Norfolk.  Powell  was  an  attor- 
ney's clerk  in  the  New  Inn,  and  his  fleetnew  of 
foot  first  becnmc  known  when  he  set  out  on  foot  to 
York  for  gome  leases,  and  returned  in  little  more 
thnh  six  days-  In  1773  he  performed  the  same 
journey  (394  miles)  for  a  wager  of  one  hundred 
guineas  in  much  quicker  time;  and,  his  health  not 
being  Very  good,  the  fexploit  is  thus  rendered  more 
surprising.  Oh  the  opening  day  he  covered  88 
miles,  on  the  second  72,  on  the  third  69,  on  the 
fourth  65,  on  the  fifth  54,  and  on  the  sixth  56, 
reaching  Hicks's  Hall,  London,  nearly  six  hour?  with- 
ift  the  period  allotted.  In  November,  17^8,  oii  the 
Ltfa  Bridge  tload,  he  attempted  to  run  2  tailes  in  10 
minutes,  but  failed  by  SO  seconds.    Nine  years  later 


he  walknal  from  the  Falstadnn+CanterburVj  to  Lon- 
don Brid^  ami  ba4':k, a  diatanfu  of  1 laiU-f,  in  2$ 
boara  50  min.  lliis  jDHy  be  set  down  as  the  b<Mt 
perlbrmance  up  to  date,  and  one  of  thamwt  '-xtra- 
ordinary  on  record-  J>uriiig  the  following  July  he 
undertook,  for  a  bet  of  out-  biindred  ^liiutsHH,  to 
wait  100  mileji  in  22  hours,  and  fictompliijfhed  tbc 
tiftk,  with  a  few  tnmiitfs  to  Hpiirii,  oilt  a  course 
betwef.'n  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  the  Ufut;tb  mile- 
stoiye  on  the  Bath  road. 

Tlie  chief  IbaK  in.  his  car^'pr,  howpver,  wrrp  yet 
to  fodow.  In  August.  I'Oi),  he  atn-pted  a  wapT  of 
2U  gnin(!;,iR  to  that  hv  would  waJk  trora  London  to 
York,  and  return  to  Sl.  Paul's  in  5  days  13  injury. 
For  thti  finit  four  day.""  covered  the  Bsunfi  di^^tflnct s 
as  bi-fore,  but  on,  ihe  fifth  he  filt  pt  on  this  aide  of 
Sigilh  swi^de  instead  of  at  the  Cock  at  K;ilon,  as 
previously-,  and  eventually  reat-bcd  the  eiiJ  uf  his 
journuy  m  5  days,  16  hours,  10  minutes.  lu  tlie 
following  June  he  undtrtook  to  ^!0  l>etween  Shore- 
(Ultcli  and  York,  rt?tiirning  to  Sliort^iTiu-h  Ctiurrh 
in  !t  days  and  l.*;  hours;  and  ag^in  he  defeate<l  time 
by  1  hour  2^  miuutt's,  ni!i.kin^  an  nwrage  of  nearly 
three  miles  an  hour  Throui;houL  UV  fiod  it  re- 
conkd  by  Pierce  K;j;an  tbat  "Powell,  was  a  pat- 
ti^ru  to  all  pH!)de?triiii^  for  unblemutbed  ititef^rlty;  im 
no  one  inetasce  was  he  ever  challenged  ffltii  mak- 
ing a  rro^s." 

Cuptidn  Barclay  Allardice,  of  Ury,  wa«  boin  in 
A^lg^^t,  1179,  and  after  studyLitg  at  Lltcbmnnd  com- 
pleted hsA  academiiidl  ituciiiL^  fit  CiU]ibri[I<:<^.  For 
[►hysical  endurance  few  men  have  l«t!n  so  cdrhrWed 
iis  the  CapUuu,  wbo^  muscular  ttt:'&ngth  whvD  only 
twenty  years  of  age  was  so  great  that  he  lifted  81 
stones,  and  at  a  later  period  threw  half  a  hundred 
weight  with  a  straight  arm  a  distance  of  eight  yards. 
From  his  youth  upwards  the  Captaia'a  love  of  pedes- 
trianism  and  athletics  was  marked,  and  his  pLiiu 
style  of  living  and  constant  exercise  caused  him  to 
be  always  in  first-rate  condittoa.  In  1801  he  matched 
himself  for  2,000  guineiu  to  walk  90  milt^s  in  2U 
hours,  but  after  completing  67  in  13  hours  he  drank 
some  brandy,  and,  becoming  sick,  gave  up  the  task. 
Later  in  the  ^ear  he  again  attempted  the  same  per- 
formance, this  tima  for  a  stake  of  5,000  guineas. 
The  course  was  between  Hull  and  York,  over  a 
measured  mile,  and  he  covered  the  full  distance, 
with  1  hour  7  min.  56  sec.  to  spare.  In  1803  be 
ran  a  match  in  Hyde  Park  against  one  Ward,  and 
altJiOQgh  the  latter  was  supported  at  2  to  1  on  him, 
the  Captain  won  easily  by  ten  yards  in  56  sec. 
He  also,  in  1804,  beat  an  officer  of  the  48th  Regi- 
ment in  a  mile  race,  and  afterwards  completely  out- 
paced John  Ireland,  a  noted  swift  runner.  They 
were  matched  for  500  guineas,  and  Barclay  per- 
formed the  mile  in  the  then  surprising  time  of  4 
min.  50  sec.,  Ireland  giving  up  at  three  fourths  of 
the  distance- 
In  1807  he  made  a  24  hours'  match  agMnst  Abra- 
ham Wood  for  200  guineas,  tlie  Captain  to  bp  al- 
lowed 20  miles  at  starting.  It  was  decided  on  New- 
market Heath  on  October  12,  a  measured  and  roped 
mile  being  used  by  both  competitors,  who  were  to 
go  as  far  as  they  could,  ranning  or  walking,  in  the 
time  allowed.  Wood  imde  8  miles  in  the  first  hour, 
7  each  in  the  second  and  third,  6^  in  the  fourth,  6 
in  the  fifth,  Mid  5^  in  the  sixth,  —  total,  40  miles. 
Barclay  went  exortly  ax  miles  an  hour  during  the 
same  time,  thus  reaching  36  miles.  Wood  here 
resigned ;  but  the  Captain  went  four  miles  farther, 
and  won  the  states  and  bete.  It  afterwards  trans- 
fnred  that  when  Wood  hod  completed  22  miles, 
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§am»  liqwA  hntliw—  ▼«  •d«uai«ter«d  to  Uu. 
Oq  thif  a  diipvtQ  feUoved  vttk  re&i«iie«  to  tb*  bets, 
which  at  Tattersall's  were  evaotuaUy  doolarwi  c^. 
K  v«9  knovn  that  Wood  had  od  a  wet  day  accom- 
plished 50  vuim  in  7  hows  whilst  tnuniii^  and  he 
had  alao  done  40  mim  m  d  houis  at  B»gbtoii,  to 
had  tlM  vatoh  haao  ooKfiated,  it  wwttd  have 
proved  «3(tMaely  iatereartng.   Tbs  stauiua  ai!d 


finaecndteioQ  imiathaTe  iuswred  hi«  autkiog  a  hard 
MM  of  it.  Potepi  tlw  WMt  celebrated  event  tiat 
«ver  toakplaoa iirow  »  mdeatnaa  poiot  of  view  was 
C«f«aiD  ]&rc)ay'B  mafaw  ibr  a  bat  of  1,000  guioeaa, 
hjr  which  he  bound  hiinaeU'  to  go  oa  foot  1  mile  io 
aaoh  hoar  lor  one  thoiwand  fuoceaaive  hours.  The 
Aiat  was  pei&rned  on  Kewsmricet  Heath,  the  couise 
being  hau  a  miie  out  and  the  saina  distance  hack  to 
BocueV  houu,  Uupa  being  huoe  to  light  the  way 
during  the  ni^^iit. 

Aw*  traiawg  for  Bome  weeks  at  Owston,  in 
Yoriubire,  under  Mr.  tkutb,  the  old  sportunan, 
and  hie  tm,  Banday  started  on  bis  task  at  twelve 
</clack  at  night  cm  June  1.  1809.  He  walked 
withoiU  tho  least  ai^rent  eMrtipa.  acwcely  rueiag 
his  fiaat  from  the  ground.  On  dry  days  a  water-cart 
want  over  tite  track  to  keep  it  oom  and  prevent 
bardnew.  He  changed  hie  apparel  with  the  weather, 
which,  oo  the  whole,  was  rather  wet,  and  thua 
'&vored  him.  As  time  passed  his  right  1^  Hifiered 
from  a  spasmodic  ajSection,  and  a  few  days  before 
the  finish  ereiy  mile  ocoupied  twenty  minutes.  His 
appetite,  however,  continued  good,  and  betting, 
alter  his  Umhs  had  recovered  something  like  thotr 
wonted  strength  and  aetlvity,  soon  went  from  3  to  I 
to  10  to  1  on  him.  The  crowd  became  so  great 
befw*  the  finish  that  it  was  ftiuad  necessary  to  rope 
the  ground;  and  several  pugiliats  who  naid  been 
supported  by  Barokiy  in  their  engagements  assisted 
to  keep  off  the  rongbs.  At  4  p.  u.  on  Jidy  the  1 2tb 
this  undertaking  was  completed,. afUr  walking  a 
mile  every  hour  for  six  weeks  minus  eight  hours. 
At  the  995th  mile  the  lilarl  of  Jersey  offttred  £lOO 
to  £l  on  the  pedestrian,  but  there  wei-e  no  takoi-s; 
and  the  last  mile  was  done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
BMclay  winnin||^,  it  was  estimated,  £16,000  by  his 
exertions.  Protessor  Sandiver,  an  eminent  surgeon 
who  liad  watched  uooeedinge  throughout,  hU 
opinion  that  the  Captain  could  have  "uontiiiuQ<i 
walking  at  the  same  pace  and  time  for  quite  a  lort- 
ni^ht  longer."  Many  persons  cl«m  to  have  accow- 
plished  the  above  feat,  out  it  is  <|uite  certain  that  no 
^  one  except  Captain  Barclay  ever  held  out  the  full 
distance. 

We  next  come  to  Daniel  Crisp,  who,  in  1802, 
walked  a  mile  in  7  mio.  50  sec-  on  the  City  road.  In 
1817  he  wiUkisd,  on  the  U^bridge  road,  1,131  mik'H  in 
21  soecessive  days,  being  54  pules  daily,  and  finished 
tbc  task  with  1  hour  20  min.  to  spare,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  10,000  spectators.  In  1818,  on  the  si.:ne 
road,  he  CMOidcted  1,037  miles  in  1 7 successive  ii;iys, 
lean  62  min.,  being  at  the  rate  of  61  miles  daily. 
The  Thames  overflowed  the  course  during  this 
undertaking,  and  Crisp  had  to  wade  through  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  water  five  times.  Later  in  the 
some  year  he  walked  7a  miles  every  day  for  six 
suceesBve  days,  on  Andover  road,  and  won  by 
26  min. 

Those  who  claim  notice  in  later  times  are  John 
Towosbepd,  the  "  Veteran "  as  he  was  called ; 
Bobert  FnUer,  Moooljoy,  Charies  Westhall,  W. 


SpooMf,  of  Tumhaot,  9jui  James  Mills,  of  Brix- 
ton. 

In  18S8  Fuller  walked  a  60  wHea*  match  with, 
and  defeated  Townshend,  on  Sunbur}'  Common, 
accomplishing  the  full  distance  in  It  hours  36  n^n., 
his  ofiponent  falling  out  at  miles.  In  November, 
1843,  he  was  beaten  near  Hounslow  by  Bradshaw,  a 
youth  of  ei^hteeui  who  covered  2S  miles  in  the  then 
OTst-class  time  3  hours  59i  min.  Mountjoy  ia 
principally  known  for  his  roadside'*  fbats,  which 
were  never  very  zealously  watobed  by  competent 
timekeepers;  hut  there  cao  be'no  donbt  qf  his  claim 
to  be  classed  amongst  the  best  men  of  his  day,  as 
several  of  his  boaa  ^de  races  have  proved.  In 
February,  1843,  at  Ealing,  he  walked  SO  nutes  in  8 
hours  36  nun.  and  10  see.,  and  he  is  also  ikmous  ftu" 
going  60  or  70  miles  per  diem  fcv  several  succes^ve 
days.  In  1848,  Charles  Hall,  better  known  as 
'Westhall,  previou^  a  medical  student,  undertook, 
at  the  instance  of^the  Marquis  of  Watet^nl, 
walk  20  miles  in  S  hours.  Lord  Caledon  had,  about 
MX  weeks  prior  to  this  match,  hud  the  Marquis  £200 
to  £l00  that  no  person  coold  fairly  cover  the  dis- 
tance in  the  time  specified.  The  race  came  off  at 
Hariington  Comer,  the  Bi&n.  C.  Mayaard  being 
referee,  Captain  Axchdale,  M.  p.,  umpire  for  Lord 
Waterford,  and  the  Hon.  Bobert  Lawley,  then  a 
CaptvB  ia  the  Second  Life  Guards,  for  Lord  Cale- 
don-  Westhall,  at  this  time  25  years  of  age,  weighed 
9  St.  12  lb.,  and  was  the  model  of  an  aUilete,  his 
height  being  5  ft.  9^  in.  He  started  fbll  of  confi- 
dence in  his  powers ;  completed  7  miles  in  58  min. 
16  sec;  H  miles  in  2  hours  1  min.  SI  sec.;  and 
finally  won  the  wager  with  2  min.  30  ifec  to  siiare. 
lu  1850,  Spooner  attempted  a  ^ilar  walk,  but 
f^ted  to  accomplished  his  task,  having  1^  min.  only 
to  accomplish  the  last  half-mile  in. 

In  February,  1858,  Westhall  achieved  the  exploit 
which  has  rendered  his  name  famous  wherever 
pedestrian  &ats  are  interesting.  To  walk  21  miles 
in  3  hcftirs  was  looked  on  as  an  imposubility,  and 
therefore  he  attempted  it  on  the  London  and  Corn- 
bridge  road,  at  Newmarket.  The  day  pi-oved  very 
windy,  and  a  cart  with  a  screen  ai&xed  went  by  the 
side  of  the  competJtor,  who  covered  7  miles  in  50 
rain. ;  14  miles  in  1  hour  55  min.  50  sec. ;  and  won 
bis  wager  by  59  sec.,  walking  the  last  half-mile  in  4 
intn.  30  sec.  Betting  at  the  start  was  5  to  1  against 
him,  and  Westhall  accepted  £lOO  to  £20. 

AnoUier  man-ellous  time  event"  was  performed 
durii^  the  previous  year  (1857)  at  Slough,  when 
Westiiall  w^ed  7|  milfis  in  58  min  S5  see.  He 
al|o,  in  a  match  at  Maidenhead,  gave  J.  Jones  60 
yards'  start  in  7  miles,  an^  won  in  52  min.  43  tec. ; 
a  feat  never  befbre  approached. 

In  1862,  Miles  tried  the  "  Weathall  feat,"  but 
failed  to  finish  within  the  required  time,  though  he 
completed  the  21  miles  in  8  houn  JO  sec.,  thus 
losing  by  a  few  yards  only. 

In  December,  18<>5,  Ceorge  Topley  is  said  to  have 
accomplished  the  distance  at  Brompton  ;  but  it  was 
dusk  lon^  en;  he  finished,  and  there  were  no  appeals 
to  the  referee  about  his  style,  which  has  always  oera 
conitidered  doubtful,  or  as  to  certain  proceedings 
which  took  place,  otherwise  he  would  doubtless  have 
been  disqualified  long  before  the  ooune  was  gone 
over. 

u. 

There  have  been  oomparativoly  few  maniDg- 
match^  OTer  a  dozen  miles  in  length.  Thomas  Max- 
field,  of  Slot^gb,  known  as  the  VowA  SUr,  ran  SO 
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milea  at  Longford,  in  lS4o,  taking  .?4'«  lo  £2(1  ttiat 
be  performed  tbo  diitacC'e  in  2  hijurp-  Ik'  ;,'<jt  ha-H- 
way  IE  ^5  min-  SI  sec,  ami  injn  evL'tituall^'  Lv  ir 
sec- 

Tn  llif.  [^jllOTFing  yiiar  In-  again  uiiJi^ftook  the  foat, 
tills  rhiK-  fur  .1  Si-uje  of  £.'300, and  nccoiuplisbed  it  in 
1  hour  53  min.  30  sac.  The  betting  vha  ti  to  4 
agaiut  him  ti  the  rtari ;  evaui  on  hiim  at  ten  mfles 
(time  mitt  IS  He-)  ;  2  to  1  on  bun  at  14  mUet, 
aod  4  to  I  tifl  liitn     la  Another  of  luB  per- 

fbrmanoaB  we  vdl  ^kh  dispose  dTt  as  it  iras  niurac- 
ces»ftil.  Be  tried  to  run  11  mlleB  ia  one  hour  on 
t&Q  Bath  road,  m  1945,  but  failed,  according  to  ^le 
refcreu,  hy  5  sec.,  to  complete  his  task  in  tM  given 
time*    Tiiu  first  10  milc9  wcrfi  covered  ia  54  mia. 

^■i  ?''(.".    In  I'^'i'i^  W.  Hi>wiit,  !iL'tt*r  knoifn  hm 

.f.i:  k-; ii-,  iLi'  Aii]L-i;i';iii  Kcit,'"  M^irted  for  a  20 
mili^'  rLice  al  Ciil)i-Ti!i:i^<;n  Jloii-e.  He  ^-ompl^^tefl  11 
miles  in  40  sec.  uchIit  hour,  nrnl  l!>  luilra  In  I 
hour  22  min.,  but  unluckily  foil  so  lama  soon  s£tsi 
liaA  Kq  was  compelled  to  resign  the  contest,  which 
Levett  iron  at  Lib  leuure.  Bejening  to  the  eleven 
mlw  Id  leflB  than  an  hour,  *'  Bell's  Life'^  dcscrUws 
it  aa  a  "  feat  unparalleled  in  the  umab  of  pedestri- 
anism."  -In.  ISGI,  W.  Richards,  the  WcIabniRni  ran 
16  inilea  in  1  hour  2G  min.  40  »c.,  at  Hackney 
Wicki  and  though  vra  have  not  m<.-t  in  otir  M!»njh 
TMtt  any  other  recent  races  of  lulli.'^  it  tvUI  be 
uen  by  the  ptrfcirmancps  of  -Jackson,  Lpvctt,  and 
BicdiardaT  tli.U,  li;ul  ihun^  [n-.nn  DL'ciisiun  to  nm  to 
the  end,  they  would,  "  liar  aLYideni,"  ha%c-  cOfiily  de- 
feated Miulii:M'9  time, 

Coujited  with  ri-fiin-ilr"  tin;  pniii'ipril  racp? 
under  a  dozen  mili'-,  wi'  lliut  lln-  nitnn--  Illinil'Cll, 
the  "  Pilintfir,"  KiiviiLi",  oM  JuKn  Brown,  oi'  Ivlrkby 
Moorgldat  tbg  "  Cobblep,"  Abraham  WwJ,  the  Lan- 
caahircmanj  Beteridge,  and  a  score  of  other?.  TbE: 
standard  oa  to  tlmo  h;id  hithc-rCo  been  lO  mllev  an 
honr;  4  mil&s  in  Slj  min.,  2  miles  in  10  rain.  10 
sec,  1  mile  in  S  min.,  half  a  mUe  in  3  min.  7  me^ 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a  nunnte,  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  second  or  m  less-  Men  able  to  hatt  any 
of  the  above  times  were  diHieult  tu  fii]d,tboi^h  in 
odd  casea  ihey  were  extjCiUcd,  sls  we  shall  prewntly 
flhonr.  In  13IS,  Blumgell  and  R&ynerran  lOmilOi 
for  200  gumtas,  tho  Ibrint'r  winning  easily  in  58 
min,  sec.  liayuer  gavu  2^  iiiLii.  at.;rr,  but  iii- 
gt«jvd  of  dciTCSsini;  it,  lost  2j  bcl'.  in  S  -[-a'Ac^r 
Browoi  soma  years  Liter,  run  S  mik-s  in  Al  min. 
SCO.,  wlii-ij  he.  bcn-t  the;  "  Cobbler      iiml  Abniliiiiii 

'.liiA.  v,-\iu  Uyi  tij  lf<']'')  W-.ir^  UT)l1];ill(?l'r.-il  tlie  Spi-^'dit'St 

man  tlLJ.t  ever  lived,  oni_f  tovcred  Iti  miles  in  55 
min.  it  is  aln  pretty  ci^L-tain  that  be  ran  SO  miles 
in  a  hoora  15  nun.  at  Brii^htoa 40  miles  in  4  honra 
56^  miii.|,QS«e  thn,  fimr-mile  conise  at  Newmarket ; 
analidfaxBtifoim  S  min.  G  lec.  at  Ponteftact 

Other  fe^  ue 'attributed  to  him,  but  -^rc  arc  im- 
able  to  put  lu  them.  B^teiidge  ran  miles 
In  nu  rain.  4  sec. ;  and  aitcr^rarcUr  in  tryln™  Co 
COVor  an  CXtrA  uiile  within  an  Lquf,  Ulleid  li]ui~ 
self.  During  l'?41  sevcril  lArgo  prizes  were  offeriid 
to  be  c!oii]pi'ti>l  tW  in  America,  in  a  ten-mile  race, 
and  a  coLij>le  ol' our  best  Tiii  n  tTos^iid  th*>  Atl:iii1iL' 
to  try  their  lortuntH.  Odl^  <jJ  Ihiiii,  -loiiti  B:ulcni- 
(ali(ts  TLiHiuk),  cf  CoL-liLiiey  lltjor,  t<.H'k  lln'  h  aii  in 
the  race,  uml,  holding  It  throughout,  won  the  lirst 
prize,  7f)0  dollars,  by  32  sec.  ^StMl;p^a^■k,  an  Indi- 
an, csme  in  ^cond;  Greenhalgh.  the  other  English- 
man, third,  and  the  celeibFateatGUdeTsleeve  fourth. 
AH  doubts  Lia  to  tho  qoiekieBt'  ten  ailei  ott  iHHicd' 
w«re  by  this  peifanoHHCQ  aet&t  r«t;  wii^^d^i^ 
i^.^         W  Tork  ^piat  of  ttw  Tiznflti''  4od  of 


>'  Bdr»  Life  in  London,"  deoland  that,  ijitlK3r<^n- 
ion,  Barlow's  time,  54  nu&:fi  Mfi^  Mft  Abni^ 

vines!v  b?en  Urjualled. 

SiiuL  then,  viz.  in  ISl'i,  WilllAni  IIo^Tlit.  better 
known  3>  Jackson,  the  "  A!iiferic<in  ]L>s;<sr,"'  and  Wil- 
iiam  !3hepht>rd,  were  matched  to  run  for  one  hoar 
op  the  Hat£.eld  turnpike  road  near  Barnct-  Sfavp- 
herd  fffvo  iw  after  conclading  ten  miko,  bni  Jtek- 
Bon  accomplwied  ia  the  given  time  11  railnt,  40  jiiA., 
2  ft,  4  in.  TbM  wbq  tbooght,  altbcnigli  aemn  doiAt 
eirated  respeetiag^len^of  tJiadiBiaiiaBbstirBatt 
milestone  .ind  aunhme,  to  be  the  hicheat  wtatc 
perfixrion,  both  as  regards  ispeed  and  Toadng  power, 
to  whieb  a  man  wuld  be  brought ;  bnt  in  1852  the 
feat  Was  eelipsed  by  the  same  rUtiner,  who,  notwith- 
standing, was  dcftii^tod  in  a  ten-miles'  race  by  John 
JjiVettf  of  Battcraeit,  who  won  iifiern  fjru.-at  alriiirir't^ 
hy  a  MiipTe  of  yarda  in  jl  mm,  45  svc~  in  IS^'>G 
James  PiilniM- ran  1 1  miles  iit  Oxfoid  in  57  min. 
20  rec,,  and  in  l&fJS  U'']llia^^  Lan^.  of  MAni;bi.'i*ter, 
and  Looney  Bennett,  ol'  New  York,  ntiiu  "  i)eyr- 
foot,"  met  at  Brompton  in  a  12  milea  handicap, 
which  Lang  won  by  half  a  yard  in  1  hoar  S  rainotei 
24^  sec.,  tea  milea  brai^  covered  in  the  nnpnoedent- 
ed  time  of  51  nun.  SS  aec.  iJeerfbot,  dtning  the 
same  year,  ran  11^  miles  in  95  min.  54  sec.  lor  a 
stnke  of  £200  (■?).  and  nlao  11  ratles  790  yards  in 
;m  hour's  nvce  at  Hac^kney  Wick  against  Edward 
Mills,  orilethual  Green,  in  a  eontest  for  the  Cham- 

I lion's  Clip  liLtrtiren  Lang  and  John  White  of  G-atei- 
L(?ad,  in  1 tlniy  ran  3  milt.*  in  14  niin.  StJ  sue-, 
4  mile:*  in  19  niiniitcs  fv..  f>  nilU"'?  in  34  tnin,  40 
see.,  C  milea  in  2H  iiiiu,  5n  ^e':-,  arirl  7  mile^  in  :i4 
IIILII,    l~t  r^et.'-,  iifUT  whiL'h  L:Mir;  I'l'ii';  is 

the-  lit'sit  time  krioivn  at  tli-t:  lij.'-tJiriri's,  ttiOli^h  ^.Mills 
in  the  siiinf?  yi.ar  c'ovortd  6  miles  in  30  min.  9  seC 
Tliere  have  been  many  ti^ht  eonipetitions  at  2  miles, 
of  which  the  JblkiWLiit;  &rc  the  principal  in  the  laiit 
seven  yean:  liSO,  White,  9  min.  3B  nc.;  1S6I, 
White,  9  min.  30  sec;  IMi,  Brighton,  Q  rain.  a€ 
KG.;  ISftS,  X^Dgi  ^  iiciin.  11  kc.,  when  he  bnt 
.Tjiraes  S,iTider?On  bv  half  a  do?.*'n  yarda  JB&  ^UB 
City  (tjDiDiils.  M;meLt-ster  ;  ?ind  ISGl.'Mjm  t'H^ 
&J  t&a.  The  Heetcst  running,  as  wdl  he  seen,  was 
byXiBnjt;  and  we  may  mention  that  the  finrt  mile 
of  the  nice  wa.'i  performed  in  4  min.  27  sec.  Last 
year  Ji  ]ieTT  wonder,  named  John  I'h-tt  of  Miin- 
rtie-^ter,  ran  a  mile  and  a  half  in  6  min.  ^0  aee., 

h.  .uiikg  White's ftrtiSl30%ifte^  Uvil»i»6  aUn. 

;'i4  see. 

^yl■  iLLtw  I'rimi-  tu  mill-  nievs.  Jtl  ,t,iiiii.iry.  1818, 
iSraziiir  iuid  liruuk-i,  two  celi-brilLCi  of  ihc  tune,  ran 
for  60  guineas,  and  at  the  start  betting  was  even. 
Broolu  led  thronghoul;,  and  won  a  good  rave  by  four 
yanla,  the  time  huii£»  lit  nnftrie^.  XmscOt  S  jeitSk 
half-mile,  2  min.  15  sec,  Utfee  tpHiftett  i  wlA. 
2S  aeCf,  and  (hi^  niile,  4  min.  4G  sec.  A  com. 
ment  on  the  nvL-e  liy  an  aatfaority  on  sporting 
says  ;  This  ifl  the  faeCeaC  running  of  a  miJe  ever 
r  worded." 

Very  little  prf^ress  appears  to  have  b^en  mnde 
ia  tht:  attainment  oi  speed  until  qmle  lately-  In 
IHIo  we  find  that  JiH'kTOn,  tde  Aiueru.an  Deer," 
ran  H  mile  lit  "Wahs'in  th  :L^;i!rst  uni:  HjTifni  in  4 
mill,  10  see. ;  iii  1  S4(i  TliOniiLS  Maxliidd,  thii  "  North 
Star,"  bciit  till*  time  by  4  sec:  in  It*'??  Thomas 
Uorspool,  of  Kotcinffham,  occupied  i  inin.  28  wc, 
only,  and  in  the  foliowiof  Jnl^  he  reached  4  miiu 
ZSsec  FartwoTm>9ihniriBkxik«d  Upon  as  ma 
iimniiijiHnllilti  itjiiiMiiJ  nf  unloillj.  ind  it  wai  not  un- 
'G3'  ^tit  JttwMr  «  Bowlee,  excelled  it 
ligr^^^UVtan  ofltfseOBd  in  •  noe  with  Lang. 
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Id  1863  Sanderson  also  beat  Lang,  and  oathlsocca- 
mon  ran  the  mile  in  4  min.  21^  sec,  as  did  Lang 
himaelf  against  Stapleton  in  the  following  year. 
Mills  cut  out  this  time  twice  soon  afler,  viz.  in  April, 
against  Stapleton ;  tioae  4  min.  20^  sec,  and  in 
June,  when  he  defeated  I^ng  by  a  foot  in  4  min. 
20|  see.  In  1865  followed  the  fastest  mile  ever 
witnessed,  as  it  was  also  one  of  the  most  exciting 
races.  The  competitors  were  I^ang  and  William 
Richards,  alias  the  Webhman ;  and  the  contest  end- 
ed in  a  dead  heat  in  4  min.  17^  sec.,  amidst  the 
cheering  of  the  spectators,  who  mustered  15,000 
strong.  They  ran  again  a  week  after,  when  Lang 
won  oy  a  score  yarus  in  4  min.  22  see.  Prior  to 
185S  anything  under  2  min.  5  sec.  was  considered 
first-class  half-mile  time,  but  in  tbat  year  Henry 
Allan  Reed  beat  Chadwick  of  Ratcliffe  at  the  Hyde 
Park  Grounds,  Sheffield,  in  2  min.  2^  sec.  In  the 
succeeding  year  Reed  met  Horspool  at  Westhilt 
Park,  Hafirax,  and  defeated  him  W  two  yards,  up- 
wards of  £1,000  changing  hands.  The  time  for  this 
race  was  1  min.  58  sec,  and  it  was  not  surpassed 
until  1856,  when  Robert  M'Kinstray,  a  Scotchman, 
ran  the  distance  in  a  sweepstakes  in  1  min.  561  sec. 
Then  there  was  a  long  interval,  until  eventually  in 
1867,  James  Nnttall  defeated  Fleet,  who  received 
10  yards'  start,  in  1  min.  65^  sec.}  the  quickest  time 
ever  recorded. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  is  looked  on  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult lustance  to  run,  being  neither  a  "sprint"  nor 
a  long  race. 

The  fastest  men  ever  known  were  H.  A.  Reed, 
George  Seward,  the  far-famed  "  Cockfield  putter," 
Charles  Westhall,  the  celebrated  walker,  James 
Rothwell,  Siah  Albison,  James  Nuttall,  the  present 
champion,  Frank  Hewitt,  of  Millwall,  and  R.  Hin- 
dle  of  Paisley.  Very  few  words  will,  however,  dis- 
pose of  the  whc^e  batch,  as  the  time  in  which  Reed 
ran  440  yards  in  1849  has  never  yet  been  ap- 
proached. He  was  opposed  by  Seward,  whom  he 
defeated  in  48|  sec.  Subsequently  he  beat  West- 
hall  in  494  sec-,  and  afterwards  J.  Roberts,  the 
"Ruthin  btag,"  succumbed  to  him  in  50^  sec. 
Those  who  have  witnessed  the  trials  of  Nuttall  as- 
sert that  he  can,  on  a  turnpike  road,  outdo  any  time 
hitherto  recorded  at  this  distance,  but  there  is  no 
one  amongst  1^6  men  of  to-day  "worthy  of  his 
steel.** 

We  now  come  to  "  sprint "  running,  which  may  be 
briefly  summed  up.  The  fastest  races  known  have 
been  nin  by  Seward  the  American,  Charles  West- 
hall,  John  Howard  of  Bradford,  the  celebrated 
jumper,  James  Hancock  of  Salford,  J.  Johnson  of 
Stockton,  and  George  Mole  of  Walsall.  One 
Wantlin^  is  said  to  have  done  100  yards  in  9  sec., 
but  the  time  is  not  authenticated,  and  there  seenu 
little  doubt  but  Seward's  100  ^rds'  race  in  9\  sec. 
at  Hammersmith  with  W.  Robinson  in  1844  was  the 
most  rapid  ever  ran.  He  also,  in  1857,  "  scudded  " 
130  yards  in  11^  sec,  and  200  yards  in  19^  sec, 
beating  Westhall  easily  on  both  occasions,  bbortly 
after  he  put  forth  a  challenge  to  meet  any  man  in 
the  world,  and  give  5  yards'  start  in  1 20  or  1 0  yards 
in  SOO,  for  fiwra  £  1 00  to  £  1 ,000,  but  no  one  came  for- 
ward to  accept  the  offer.  In  1854  Hancock  beat 
Reed  in  130  yards'  race,  which  was  accomplished  in 
13  sec,  and  we  doubt  not  Johnson  can  run  100 
to  150  yards  in  what  pedestrians  term  "  level  time  " 
liny  dny  wild  a  wei.=k'-  ijrjtke.  S<jwi\ri.l  never  mude 
a  mali;ti  at  IlLH"'  y.inis.  tlmii^ii  it  U  s;iiil  bi^  covnirtfl 
the  distance  in  3(J  see  once  in  a  triaL 


durine  the  last  few  years.  We  have  classed  Cap- 
tain Barclay  amongst  the  profesnonals,  «mpty  on 
account  of  his  frequently  contending  against  them, 
and  because  there  were  then  no  athletic  clubs,  or 
prizes  awarded  for  competition  amongst  persons  who 
did  not  ^n  their  livelihood  by  foot-racing. 

Captain  Horatio  Ross  and  the  late  "  Squire  "  Os- 
baldeston  were  speedy  pedestrians,  and  it  is  on  rec- 
ord that  Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Andrew  Leith  Hay 
walked  from  Blackhall,  Kincardineshire  to  Inver- 
ness, for  a  wager  of  £500,  a  distance  of  1 20  miles,  in 
32^  hoirn,  so  that  they  must  be  set  down  as  A  1  on 
the  ground  of  stamina,  if  not  of  a  great  "  turn  of 
speed."  Lord  Kennedy,  with  whom  Ross  went  as 
umpire,  took  the  mountain-path,  which,  though  vei^ 
rugged,  is  shorter  by  thirty  miles,  and  reaped  his 
destination  four  hours  and  a  half  before  his  oppo- 
nent, who  bad  gone  by  the  coach-road.  Ross,  how- 
ever, objected  to  the  stake  being  awarded .  to  Lord 
Kennedy  on  juscount  of  his  having  been  assisted  up 
and  down  bill  by  a  shepherd,  and  the  question  was 
to  have  been  referred  to  Captain  Barclay,  but  the 
principals  afifreed  each  to  draw  his  own  money.  In 
1841  Lord  G.  Paget,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  Count 
Nostitz,  for  a  wager  of  £26  with  Lord  Cantilupe, 
started  after  the  festiviUes  at  Brynkenhalt,  North 
Wales,  to  walk  to  Chester,  a  distance  of  23  miles, 
over  a  hilly  road,  within  5  hours.  Mr.  Jenkinson 
performed  the  fbat  in  4  hoim  38  min.  and  the 
Connt  in  4  hours  41  min.,  but  Lord  Paget  mistook 
his  way,  and  eventually  gave  up.  In  1843  Mr. 
Laurence,  an  amateur  residing  at  Finchley,  under- 
took to  walk  50  miles  in  12  hours,  and  completed 
his  task  with  1  min.  9  sec.  to  spare.  Later  in  the 
same  year  Lieutenant  Grant,  an  officer  of  the  68th 
Light  Infantry,  walked  from  Chatham  Barracks  to 
Maidstone  and  back,  over  very  bad  roads,  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  in  3  hours  25  min.,  the  journey  be- 
ing 1 7  miles  in  length.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Viscount  Hinton  and  Mr.  H.  Cotton  to  Maidstone, 
which  was  reached  in  1  hour  24  min.  In  1845  an 
officer  of  tba  6th  Carbineers,  then  stationed  at  York, 
walked  on  a  tumpikfrroad  wiUiout  the  city  50  miles 
a  day  fbr  nx  succesnve  days ;  and  a  few  years  after 
Captain  Mosse,  of  the  6th  Regiment,  set  off  to  walk 
from  the  Post  Office,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  to  the 
Ship  Inn  at  Colchester  in  10  hours.  The  distance  is 
52  miles,  of  which  he  covered  31  in  5  hours  58  min. 
At  Kelvedon  he  stopped,  and  there  unfortunately 
left  his .  watch,  the  loss  of  which  was  not  discovered 
until  he  had  proceeded  half  a  mile  fhrther.  With- 
out hesitation  he  ran  back  for  it,  and  then  on  again 
to  the  end  of  the  half-mile  already  completed.  This 
additional  exertion,  however,  proved  too  great,  and 
he  afterwards  found  that  4  mites  an  hour  was  all  he 
could  do  for  some  time,  the  goal  being  eventually 
reached  in  10  hours  4  min.,  and  the  match  tlius  lost 
by  a  mere  accident. 

In  September,  1860,  Captain  Wynne  ran  110 
yards  over  10  hurdles  at  Garratt  Lane,  against  the 
celebrated  Guardsman  Geome  Beddowe,  whom  he 
defeated  by  three  yards.  A  cross-country  hurdle- 
race  was  also  run  by  Captains  Laurie  and  Patten 
Saunders ;  the  latter  of  whom,  although  the  non-fa- 
vorite, succeeded  in  coming  in  first  by  a  yard  and  a 
half,  after  a  desperate  struggle-  In  a  match  of  100 
yards.  Colonel  Bathurst  defeated  Colonel  Sharpe, , 
and  in  1863  Captain  Machell  beat  Captain  Chad- 
wLoke  very  qiUHlly  in  a  In)  ynnW  r^w  Cm"  ^  nt  ar 
tlic  Sfvt'nill:^,  N'l^wjunrktt,  tlic  timu  bi.'iEii;  sec;. 
In         four  gcntleaien  started  ta  walk  .ju  milca  at 
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n^.,  i^xoliteive  o£  3£  minBtea  allowed  fknc  refreah- 
Tth-Eit.  Pi^rfaapa  the  bert  *^tiiaa  "  in  ibort  rac«a  luM 
been  made      compMiMn  ifc  tlM  UiivenitiM  Hid 

etit;*'  r>erti>niiajipea. 

la  S'ovember,  l8G:i.  C.  Guy  T\m.  oi  tlie  AVar  Of- 
(icp,  ran  44<i  \-Euilti  at  Beautort  House  ici  b{>^  aec., 
beatiDg  Percy  M.  Tlxiroton,  of  Ju^us  Ct^ege,  Caia- 
bridge.    la  TbornhMi  won  titeWutLoodM 

ud  w  (»»  Hia  Boa.  r.  a  Fdkui  »  ui- 

Itr  dk(i«w  IB  tfea  mmm  tim*  ■!  C—ihAlga. 
ISM  B.  J.  OBlbwfc,  flf  libs  Ld^doB  ^OMe  Ckb, 
won  the  Pembroke  Catkf;e  opeo  ^0  Tunis*  race  m 
31  f^.,  &nd  in  1K(i7  W  rm  S20  yanJii 
CoLlett,  T^um  be  ddfwted  in  22^  sec  A  t'vw  monCbfl 

Ji  W.  Uore^  Cbiunery,  on^ot'tle  chief  proBWrteri 
ntbletit's.  won  the  qiik-k«Et  aniAteiir  mite  on  rM> 
onl  iit  tilt  Cortiufi  tpotU  lo  4  fnin.  29f  fltw. ;  Aiul  at 
the  Inter  'VaiYity.ineciui^  in  IHGt  IL  L.  N.  iJitrLj-ill 
wtui  tbe  3  i3iil-;>  ici  liJ  min,  1  Bff-.-,  lx:iUiiifr  f.  II. 
Long  bv  a  ftKJt  onJy-  In  NoveiolMir.  J.  ii,  Morgiin 
coverwf  3  Biili*  at  tho  EsetCT  CoU«^  sports  iq  1j 
oua.  leo-i  in  the  previonft  year  the  -Ynia- 
toqr  OUeaptw  MHtasfp  P.  C  G«mett  von  the  4 
IBjinrBoa  im  it  wn.  48  aao.  Amcmgrt  th«  imieat 
ftimt  wriMr  nlkm  «f  lite  ymm  m  but 

oii^^io'ii,  who.  in  19fi7,  st  the  Cinri]  BwicB  vporta, 
wailied  a  uiile  iu  7  iiibi>  27  SQe.^  And  &  F.  Smith,  of 
BlackheUh,  who,  liter  iQ  tbe  AeAfiOB,  CCiv>ere(l  S 
miles  in  IS  wn.  I'fi  sec.  This  j'ear'i;  KtK)^(;s  &re  In^frb 
in  the  ruftmon-  of  tiur  i-eaciers,  wfao  doubtU'i'B  no*^l 
DO  remiii'lj'r  "1  t!j<.^  Inlluirit  ■■  (jaaftt  r  "  i-overei]  hx 
Bidlcy  in  ilJ^  sil--,  Dr  the  tinL'  turn  of  opwil  fhoivn 

Mfi-pjTMi  In  tiw.  3  inilt^,  f'ur  wljir-li  liis  tiiiit'  wa? 
Bliu-  2fl}  BSC.    A  ii^w  ()ays  Uiit  tallowed  tlio  "  Luii- 
don"  meeting,  vhfu  CtjUwck  run  from  FfmU-'b  in  a 
440T*rdi  bi>&dtc>jkp,  and  wos  hia  heat  in  5^1  me. 

The  d€daeti.(Hi  te  be  dmii  fim  tfae  ibora  bote 
IB  tb«C  *P«ed  nrth#T  Am  wpdmnoe  hMreceiwi  ai- 
tntion  »r  lennl  7«in  iMt,   Ha  grcit  "  time 

Tery  r«r«  occamnee. 

Probriilj  Aia  m  mm  of  tha  prm''j|i;d  i^^iiir^  o^f 
ihp'iv  Aerajj  for  lore  of  vwetLi.:*  is  ur  (:n^ttti.T 
tl):m  yvLT,  — d  prBfewitwali  MWt  bLaum  i^Li  ius^  Ivi's 
aLone  for  lack  of  pntrtmOfre.  TherB  h^vf  iifoii  ol 
lati^  Vf;iii5  JiJjnv  rni^st's  ilti'i  ttwituik's,  tliiii  Uii- 
I!riiis]i|)uli!ic,  thoii^li  iiiu<jli-i-ndurinff  ami  i-rciltituu^. 
will  not  be  put  upon  arv  lonLr<f .  Tlmv  havi?  tiM-n 
for  tbem«K.-hv.H ;  uid,  htHudtH,  hiu  not  the  «|>orcin^ 
pren  ni»ih^  its  vain  bend  inauBanible  tiram  ':'  In 
ou-  opLiiicii,  if  Captuii  Bardaj-  eoM  raappcar  to- 
HUHTQw  in  (liW  rigor,  be  woold  hsra  a  nMtar  nw- 
Iwr  af  aujiTiorteni,  and  be  even  mm«  dalb«4i  thm 
of  yor*.'.  His  fiHita  u«  read  with  snilitjr  by  iht; 
"  YLiicitf  Endaud  Scbul "  whose  love  for  aU  that  is 
manly  and  eelr-ndiatiE  aud  eodurtD^  appear*  8trongi>r 
duui  ever-  B«wdat,  foot-racing  and  aU  i(-a  tM^luui^- 
ings  are  far  better  undoTHtwl-  Kv^-ry  lad  at  iSt'lion! 
krowg  nofi^^ilayB  tbat  he  oii^liL  to  i  nn  IDii  V'lirJs  ii: 
1*2  t^L'c,,  I'll'  li'^^,  and  that  a  niilw  Hl^oiikl  bu  coverwl  in 
ni;  lilLli'  ovfi'  0  min.  as  They  iiKve  fuuml 

out,  toOf  tiiat  limt  "  is  tlie  (frfiit  oiittHU>ri  ;  tliat  a 
KOond  ami  1  n  v;.i-l-<K  avi- I'ljiiiyMl.-ut  \\t  n.  ■■  n^priiit " ; 
tbftt  7  or  8  yjirds  during  a  MT-yl-:i-milt:  muE; 
iftwrt  be  ikme  Ibi  avery  fBcand,  ^nd  o  or  yj|,i-di  a 
WOOad  in  a  lula  Fifca.  Walkiu  van^e  grcatJvi  but 
K  mUa  nndar  8  wni^  la  niUj  vocj  iw  w^} 


end  in  eTery  woaad,  vhiltf  nm  -gl*  lufci  ftjil^ 
dm  tia*  wvt  d»  enrar  i  laadfc 


Tiii:  ljusiLti:H?<.>t'pli;iL-urt>i.-i  jib^t.  nowmkitilw^ifcia 
LoadoD.  ^'liiiity  iair  is  op<.-n ;  tt3  ways  and  by- 
wajn  an:.  tlin>ii^t»d  a  nKAle/  crawd,  Althoiidb 
ao  MqumiBtB  i»  jfomg  a^  tho  cap  iwd  bdW  jin jWi 
ia  tht  """^  tiv^  Ateved  ia  tltt 

eoettine  iif  iJi*  MiwlitriTith  Hadvyi  Mmhiitophaka 
in  buwui  final  gMdM  tbraagb  ^  wllrjr  Wwolfc 
PaiHti  and  Margawites  phUaodw  ia  Duuir  a  garden. 
Our  Dwrry andru wn,  devija,  and  fine  gentleaun,  are 
keepng  iuilidayt  a&d  bewilder  Btoady-gotngliOiidoB- 
ers  by  tbdr  eccontricities-  TWfciu  w  the  raw 
riot.  Tbe  theTOUgh'hrL-da  of  Society  have  Rtartvd  s 
race,  ibe  pace  tif  wliicli  is  killing  to  luyrladii  ffJ:'  their 
foilowt^rft:  its  wiimiuji-pcist,  th»i  Temple  of  tlii?  (iud- 
Ut**  I'V^liton,  bhw  awariiis  with  wi>rs[iippi;i;iln>m  tbe 
east,  wc*!.  iiortli.  !tni]  f>utlj,  ivbo  lilil^;  luecd  wli:it 
jituaiice  tli'.'y  fdiV;r  if  allow^^d  tn  (>fli'r  sa<.'i]lii:*-  at 
tlie  gauiiy  pbriite-  It  i«  liarvaBt-Umo  with  all  who 
Crade  im  ikt  ivtmif*  of  hBs.  We  bold  ov  Ym^Hf 
Fair  tv  th«  laiddle  of  awnmnr.  and  v«  laajbad,  at 
by  oar  a^Mwaa  £»  a*  dog^  M  tha  ffijf  timtt 
say  they,  when  the  Wtratry  is  most  iantiagt  'M 
gaiher  U^ther  ia  onr  nnoky  towii,  and  pretund  tq 
amusQ  omelveaf  id  ito  atifiiiig  atiucephefe.  Via  dd 
amuse  ounelveo,  nevmhclcsa,  and  fur  a  few  wi^ka 
in  th«  year,  at  any  rata^iuake  ph'-suure  as  much  a 
!iu.-ir)ie^  aa  107  omtb  serioiu  pm:«iiit-  Moreovi^r,  ve 
la^v  uit:  country  Itir  thow  sports  wJiifJi  ciiuixjt  bt! 
ly  liil:.'.  I  in  wliUe  our  bread  is.  ^idwin^,  aud,  like 
^fiiH  Lili'  ('ji-A-jrea,  are  willipft  tij  cnjw  evi-ry  a,iim*se- 
fijinr  at  iis  pii>pi!r  aeanun-  Ai'i.'ynliiig;I(\  we  taku  to 
.sblKl^ill:;  uml  luA-Lmitin;i  in  ivinUr,  and  dflljiLlt  in 
luusjc  aod  thu.  tntire  txlviaJ  jiiLsticiibi^  of  fxistenf-e 
dunng  auoMr*  £ial|oinyi^  nia  nligaial  couth:,  wa 
rdiah  tactngv  rwimnir  teaapaho— ,  UtfSm,  draw  iog- 
Tooma,  and  exliibitwaa  of  Btsjr  dcaoi^tiM,  and  «n- 
OMT^  monctaaa  to  eafifoB  W  atoitftad  (ite  luoe 
Jipa  fi£  yew  On*  Vsai^       jii.  ffiawqwiXl;, 
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and  fife  are  btiiii:  sounded  ifi  Jiml  ouLsidi'  stwy 
luiotli-  ^VitJiotit  it.-*  vnnt-erta  and  italisn  Opftpa  a 
Lgniiuii  eea^oii,  in  spile  of  all  otbi-i"  atli  Jiolions, 
woiiM  be  ikill  imUeii.  fiwC(.-t  MUlldB  BWUi  to  ua  *tll 
tJm  sw  wiir  ill  ivario  wiiatliOT,  and  dowera  —  wliiuh 
ii:!Vf  bi'in  Liippily  di;^i;riiut\;d  vi>-ibla  mnuia  —  en- 
iiaii:  <'  ihv  Bisataom  jika^urb  dtirivabb  ftoat  tvtiody- 
'L'lw.  coacerta  given  m  Uaj  aod  Jooe  in  LondoD  »re 
iunimie»Ue  aad  endlwi  m  tbdr  wtety.  JUuacal 
psiibnDwmk  like  hvdjr  votvif,  Saxriak  all  the 
ymt-HRaidi  buttiiW  WW  tabeheaTdare  exaric  in 
their  mtUMTG,  iad  tMwfnA  fVpiwine;  tuK.unHncQ 
in  ottr  (vtryf  hai'teDBiW  liai  leader  of  rfl;jliion 
givea  a  coDcevt,  and  invito  aara  poofils  than  bor 
rooma  wtU  hold  to  li-un  to  tliQ  TowMtP  who  ajxi  iu 
VOpUP,  In  ifornipr  timuri  jt  waa  the  ciiBtoiii  .It  llitH^e 
j.i'jv.ilc  runi'i  i  t^  uj  M'pajatt  lliO  aiti[;i'i'[i  tj  dIiI  t.liri  ii;- 
vilwl  |:iiL-yt5  In  ij.  rc.pe,  TliiH  r'liati.Fiii,  I  Imlivve,  was 
jnit  H.11  end  to  [)\-  ^|->;iit.  J.aljl.il'lie,  wLo  twk  qf- 

t'vw:'  At  till'  iii'.iijfuin-  wUw  ii  hi.' ^upgiosiid  waaoflered 
Li>  iiiiiL  Li.-^  'C'-'Lilii^^ilIuus  :  In:  t^dt  Upon  the  rope, 
aitd  sijaiipi;d  it.  .^liiLt  tliis  durijig  drawing-rouai 
act,  M  FrofeiMK-  Ridey  vould  ddl  it.Boatteaipt  has 
baa  been  made  to  dividd  the  perftnnfln  ftoai  the  wn- 
i^Mn^flC^ftfniitt  swart-  Boipitali  La  want  of 
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indt  give  ooMrti,  uid  aB  vooaluli  aad  iastrawen- 
taSsta— to  tliur  hoaor  beitoud— «re  «vw  ready 
aad  wiUiittto  perform  gtataitondy  ia  the  caiud  of 
duritj.  T^Teiy  professor  of  mseic  having  tlie 
means  of  attracting  the  public,  aad  an  enterprisiag 
■prit  to  boot,  does  as  the  kospitals  do.  Their  con- 
cetta  are  genenU^  aourcca  of  large  profit  to  Bene- 
dict, Kiibe,  PuazL,  and  otbeis,  wbo  deserve  mH  tbejr 
get  in  return  £or  the  expenses  they  iocur  ia  their 
annual  veottues.  Sone  mosiciaiis,  —  Blumeatlul, 
for  inatance,  —  bavinf^  au  extensive  teacbii^  eoa- 
uection,  and  an  intuitive  antipathy  to  speciuation, 
obtaia  the  we  of  a  tolon  ia  mauHOB  of  one  of 
tlieir  diettl^f  and  t«1/  upon  their  piquk  taking 
(ickeCa.  Tbay  get  one  or  two  iaskimiMe  lingen  to 
rdieve  tin  aoMMoaj  of  their  programnie,  «ad  bf 
meaoH  of  the  private  interest  they  can  comnand 
realize  a  consldsrable  ssm  by  the  hazardous  noder- 
takii^.  A  ^an  which  has  been  put  into  general 
practice  lateliy  by  piofwional  eonoerfr^ven  with 
aiiicb  aueoets  is  that  of  iisaiiu;  cards  to  their  fiiends, 
and  the  friends  of  their  frienm,  for  a  maiin^e  d'  itwita- 
tiau  early  in  the  teawa.  A  good  programiBe  ia  pror 
vided  at  tbi«  free  concert,  and  the  announcement  ie 
subeequeatly,  or  Bometimet  siauiUaneously,  made  of  a 
more  baaineu-like  perfiimaance  to  take  place  at  a 
later  date.  As  a  matter  of  oourse,  those  who  attend 
the  first  concert  for  nothing  are  in  a  measare  boond 
to  pay  to  go  to  the  second, — thus  the  -niatin^e  <r\nmia- 
(ion  beoonfls  practically  a  Moltfi^  4f  obligation,  and  tfae 
active  hen^fictare  profits  aootnrdingly.  -  If  the  practice 
be  found  to  answer,  there  can  be  no  olgectioa  to  it. 
It  is  a  justifi^e  means  to  an  end,  the  end  bang 
taakioff  m(»ey,  and  appeim*  preferable  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  New  Fbilhanionic  Society,  of  advertinng 
the  names  of  all  the  celebrities  who  have  appeared 
at  its  ooncerts,  with  a  short  line  in  small  type  stat- 
ing that  they  may'  be  engaged  again.  Such  an 
announcement  is  calculated  to  mislead  inatten- 
tive readers,  and  induce  a  belief  tiiat  the  services  of 
the  performers  are  really  retained  for  the  leason 
coniin|;  on. 

An  uivetaute  concert-giver  is  the  French  or  Gw- 
man  ballad-singer,  who  oomea  to  London  for  a 
short  dme,  bringing  wiA  lun  wmie  letters  of  intro- 
duction- He  divers  his  credentials,  is  probably 
invited  to  the  different  faousee  to  which  they  are  ao- 
dressed,  sii^  his  acnigi,  and,  in  order  to  pay  the  ez- 
pt'onea  of  his  trip,  gives  a  concert.  He  sends  round 
tickets  to  all  his  new  acquaintances,  and  expecta 
they  will  in  return  send  him  so  much  coin.  The  ex- 
periment generally  succeeds,  and  tbe  next  year 
Mein  Herr  or  Monsieur  comes  a^'n,  and  uldmately 
makea  his  annual  visit  reward  bun  handsomely. 

I  once  travelled  from  Vienna  with  a  baritone, 
well  known  in  Germany,  a  most  pleasant  oompuion, 
who  carried  this  means  of  paying  his  expenses  to 
rather  an  absurd  extent.  At  erer^  town  we 
stMiped  he  left  me  to  look  after  bis  ft^gage,  and 
rushed  off  to  the  theatre  to  see  how  mucothe  man- 
aaer  would  give  him  for  BiB(nng  a  few  tongs  or 
playing  a  part  in  any  c^ra  that  might  be  in  the 
oiDs.  He  cared  little  for  his  personal  appearance, 
and  sometimes,  to  save  himself  trouble,  went  onto 
tbe  stage  in  his  travelling'costuine,  apologized  to  the 
audience,  sang  his  song,  and  joined  me  at  snpper. 
Neither  was  ^  very  exorbitant  in  his  demands ;  all 
was  grift  that  eame  to  his  tniU,  and,  as  he  aT;gned,  it 
was  never  worth  while  to  throw  money  awny,  —  an 
indiscretion  of  which  I  certainly  ne^■c^  knew  him 
guil^.  Tlic  prt^rammes  of  tbe  London  Concerts 
leferredto  are  nmallj  made  npef  ephemeral  mane. 


As  the  sammer  adeaaea  the  qmiUii^  aiMiee  of 
Verdi,  Arditi,  and  the  Italians  generally,  become, 
like  iced  champagne,  more  suited  to  our  tastes  than 
the  works  of  the  oontrapootiste,  whose  eoi^KWtians, 
like  heavy  Btu^guedy  and  Port,  are  better  adapted 
to  winter  delectataoo.  Those  who  really  love  their 
wine,  and  know  how  to  ei^y  it,  choose  it  according 
to  the  weather,  —  so  we  our  tonee.  The  Monday 
Pt^Hilar  Concerts,  tbe  Sacred  Harmonic,  and  other 
societies  devoted  to  the  classics,  give  way  to  the 
f^iera  aad  misoeUaneous  concerts  in  the  SfKing.  It 
may  be  uT^d  that  the  PhilbMmooics  and  Mr.  f^La's 
Miancal  Untoa  go  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  sura- 
mer,  bat  ihmim  eaoe{^oM  aeeesnry  to  prom  the 
rale.  The  Philhamtmics  do  not  last  long,  and  it 
oaly  makes  the  heroism  of  Mr.  Etta — tbe  foster- 
pai«rt  of  intdlectoal  mosie  in  tUscoantxy  —  all  die 
snore  reiaarfcable  whMi  it  is  eonndeted  that  be  had 
tbe  courage  to  start,  rad  succeeded  in  establishing, 
the  Musicri  Uoitm  in  the  dee^ys.  "  But  there  Is 
the  Handel  Futind  at  tbe  (>ystal  Palaoel"  ex- 
claims the  contentious  reader,  who  is  periiapa  iiri- 
tated  at  this  &r-fetehed  nonon  of  hot  and  cold  weath- 
er muiac  I  was  coming  to  Uie  Handel  Festival,  and 
about  to  roDoark  that  the  macnificeot  locality  in 
which  it  takes  place  would  nuve  any  muMC  ia  any 
weather  enjoyable.  It  would  be  still  more  so  if  tbe 
directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  would  condescend  to 
take  a  lesson  from  the  Greeks  irf  old,  and  recdlect 
how  tbey  managed  their  Muncal  Festivals,  lliey 
seem  to  have  known  more  such  matters  thui  we 
do,  or  at  any  rate  mora  than  is  known  alt  SydenhMB. 
Music  was  a  chief  feature  of  all  dramatic  representa- 
tions with  the  ancients.  Rousseau  has  likened  the 
performance  of  a  trat^edy  by  .^ilochylns,  Sophocles, 
or' Euripides,  to  that  of  a  modem  opera,  on  account 
c^the  important  part  allotted  to  tbe  chorus,  a  body 
of  dancers  or  singers  as  the  case  might  be.  Tbe 
principal  individual  in  every  chorus  was  tbe  actual 
leader,  precentor,  or  fugleman,  wboee  will  and 
movements  the  dioreuUt  followed  in  all  tbe  songs 
and  evtJations  of  the  orchestra,  that  part  of  toe 
Grecian  aaiphitheatre  which  corrasponds  with  our 
pit,  and  wUeh  was  used  exclnnvely  by  the  oboms. 
llie  McUxn^  who  were  sometmes  two,  and  never 
more  than  three,  in  number,  appeared  upon  the 
stage  some  six  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  orchestra. 
Tbe  chorus  sang  in  uiuson  or  antipbonally  (for  har- 
mony was  unuiowa  in  those  days) ;  tbey  were 
usually  fifty  in  number,  and,  whether  ik  dancers  or 
singers,  appeared  in  festal  dresses  i  but  the  actoie 
wore  huge  masks,  idioes  called  cothurni,  with  im- 
mensely thick  soles,  rich  costumes,  and  were  also 
stoutly  padded.  The  madts  were  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  voices  audible  in  tbe  vast 
amphitheatre,  while  the  thick  solea  and  padding 
gave  importance  to  the  appearance  of  the  actor. 
The  padding,  moreover,  protected  ita  wearer  from 
the  spectators,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  shy  stones, 
grapes  oliTea,  and  other  missiles,  at  any  per- 
nmaer  with  whom  they  were  not  satisfied, — rather 
a  serious  matter  when  the  spectitors  were  30,000 
strong,  ^schines,  a  Greek  actor  and  contemporary 
of  Demosthenes,  was  so  pelted  by  the  audience  with 
figs,  grapes,  and  olives,  that  he  was  told  sneeringly 
that  ne  could  live  on  the  fruits  of  other  men's  orcharas, 
and  thus  find  compensation  for  the  wounds  he  had 
received.  Tte  Greek  actor  did  not  speak  his  part, 
but  intoned  or  chanted  it  through  his  mask  ;  and  it 
was  according  to  the  phyucal  power  be  di^>iayed  in 
thus  decburomg  that  he  pleaoed  or  displeased  the 
pobGc 
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In  recalling  die  mnsical  ckmin  of  die  Greeks  H 
is  not  mr  int«iti<m  to  adviw  che  directm  nS  tbe 
CryBtal  Palace  to  follow  the  example  of  th«r 
ancient  prototypes  in  every  particolar.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  ther  should  pad  Mr.  Costa,  or  inaist 
upon  Mr.  Sims  HeeTCs  wearing  cotbomi  and  a  mask, 
bat  I  am  stron^y  of  opinion  that  if  they  revened 
the  positions  m  audience  and  performers,  placing 
the  latter  on  the  floor  of  the  transept,  the  effect  of 
the  Handel  Festival  would  be  very  much  increased. 
Every  note  of  the  music  would  be  heard  by  those 
sitting  (Aove  the  musicians,  whereas  tbe  mighty  mass 
of  sound  emanating  from  the  thousands  of  perform- 
ers will  be  lost  in  the  space  it  has  to  travel  before 
reaching  those  who  assemble  to  listen  to  it.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  tliat  the  best  places  to  hear  the 
music  are  those  from  which  the  ^blic  are  excluded, 
—  the  top  galleries,  — a  fact  which  diould  have  had 
weight  with  the  directors,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  arraneements  of  Ae  Greek  amptdtbeatre  should 
have  gained  them  when  converting  the  transept 
into  a  colossal  concert  hall.  Before  quitting  the 
concerts  of  our  Vanity  Fair,  it  may  not  oe  uninter- 
esting to  say  a  few  words  about  the  oridn  of  diese 
entertainments.  Old  Roger  North,  in  nis  Memo- 
ries of  Mosick,"  published  in  1685,  makes  some 
quunt  remarks  on  the  subject,  quite  as  applica- 
ble to  concerts  of  the  present  day  as  to  the  first 
which  were  ever  ^ven.  He  tells  their  history  as 
followa:  — 

"  A  great  means  of  bringing  forwud  a  *taste  for 
public  performances  was  tM  bomor  of  the  fbtloimig 

fnblic  concerts.  The  first  was  in  a  lane  behind 
'ani's,  situated  at  tbe  northwest  end  of  St  Panl's 
Cathedral.  It  was  established  early  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  by  one  Robert  Herbert  There  was  a 
chamber  organ  that  one  Phillips  played  upon,  and 
some  shopmen  and  foremen  came  weekly  to  sing  in 
consort  and  to  hear,  and  enjoy  ale  and  tobacco ; 
and  after  some  time  the  audience  ^w  strong,  and 
one  Ben  Wallington  got  the  reputation  of  a  notable 
bass  voice,  who  set  up  for  a  composer,  and  hath  some 
songs  in  print,  but  of  very  low  excellence,  and 
their  music  was  chiefly  out  of  Playfield's  Catch 
Book.  But  this  showed  an  inclination  of  tbe 
citizens  to  follow  music.  And  the  boose  was 
confirmed  by  many  little  entertainments  the  masters 
Tolantarily  made  for  their  scholars,  for,  being  known, 
they  were  always  crowded.  The  next  essay  wm  of 
the  elder  Banister,  who  had  a  jgood  theatrical  vein, 
and  in  composition  a  lively  style  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  procured  a  laige  room  in  Whitefriars,  near  the 
Temple  back  gate,  and  made  a  large  rused  box  for 
thft  musicians,  w/iose  modesty  required  curtains  (\). 
The  room  was  rounded  with  seats  and  small  tables, 
ale-house  fashion.  One  shilling  was  the  price,  and 
call  for  what  you  please.  There  was  very  good 
music,  for  Banister  found  means  to  procure  thel)est 
hands  in  towne,  and  some  voices  to  come  and  per- 
forme  there,  and  there  wanted  no  variety  of  humour, 
for  Banister  himself  did  wonders  on  a  flageolet  to  a 
thro'  base,  and  the  several  masters  had  their  solos. 
Hiia  continued  fbU  one  winter,  and  more  I  remem- 
ber not.  There  was  a  society  of  gentlemen  of  good 
esteem,  whom  I  shall  not  name,  for  some  of  them, 
as  I  hear,  are  still  living,  that  used  to  meet  often  for 
consort  after  Baptists'  manner,  and  falling  into  a 
weekly  course,  and  performine  exceeding  well  with 
bass  violin,  their  friends  and  acquaiotances  were 
admitted ;  and  by  degrees,  as  the  fame  of  the  meet- 
ing spread,  so  many  auditors  came  that  their  room 
was  crowded,  and  to  prevent  that  inccmTeuience 


tliey  totsk  a  room  in  a  tavenie  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
the  tavemer  pretended  to  make  ibrmall  seats,  and  to 
take  money,  and  then  the  society  disbanded.  But 
the  tavemer  finding  the  sweets  oi  vinting  wine  and 
taking  monegr,  hired  masters  to  play,  and  made  a 
pecuniary  c<msort  of  it,  to  which,  for  the  reputation 
of  the  music,  numbers  of  people  of  good  fashion 
and  quality  repaired.  Masters  of  mono,  finding  tluit 
money  was  to  be  got  this  way,  determined  to  take 
the  busioesi  into  their  own  hands,  and  it  proceeded 
so  for  that  in  York  Buildings  a  fabrick  was  reared 
and  furnished  on  purpose  for  public  music.  It  was 
called  the  musick  meeting,  and  all  the  quality  and 
beau  monde  repaired  to  it;  but  the  plan  of  this 
project  was  not  so  well  lay'd  as  it  ought  to  have 
ooea,  for  the  time  of  their  beginnii^  was  incmnst* 
ent  with  the  paik  and  tbe  playhouses,  which  had  a 
stronger  attraction,  and  what  was  worae  the 
masters'  nndertakeis  were  a  rope  of  sand,  not  mider 
the  rule  (u>  order  of  any  one,  and  every  one  forward 
to  advance  bis  owne  Ulents,  and  S{ri^ltflil  to  each 
other,  all  which  scandalized  the  company  and 
poysoned  the  entertainment  Besides,  the  whole  was 
without  defligne  or  order;  for  one  brings  a  set  of 
f\ignes,  another  shows  his  ^fls  upon  the  violin, 
another  sings,  then  a  famous  futinist  comes  forward, 
and  in  this  manner  changes  followed  each  other 
with  a  flill  cessation  of  musick  between  every  one, 
and  a  gabble  and  a  bustle  while  they  changed 
places,  whereas  all  entertuoments  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  prqeeted  as  a  drama,  so  as  all  the 
members  shaA  nnintarruptedl/  follow  each  other, 
and,  having  a  true  connection,  set  off  each  other. 
It  b  no  wonder  that  the  playhouses  got  ground,  and, 
as  they  were  better  ordered,  soon  rout^  this  music 
meeting.  It  had  been  strange  if  the  gentlemen  of 
the  theatres  had  sate  still  ul  thu  wbUe,  seeing  as 
t^ey  say  a  padding  creep,  that  is  a  nolent  inouna- 
tion  of  the  towne  to  follow  mnsic;  tho^efore  Better- 
ton  contrived  a  sort  of  plays  which  were  called 
operas,  but  more  properly  speaking  semi-operas, 
buf  music,  half  drama."  This  was  in  1676.  An 
advertisement  in  tbe  London  Gazette,  Jan.  23, 1692, 
refers  to  tbe  concerts  that  were  ^ven  in  the  room 
in  York  Buildings  above  mentioned.  "  These  are 
to  give  notice  that  the  mumsk,  in  which  (he  Italian 
woman  sings,  wilt  be  held  every  Tues^y  in  York 
Building,  and  Tharsdays  in  Freeman's  Xard,  Ocnn- 
hill.' 

The  "  Italian  woman  **  was  one  of  those  foreign 
vocalists  who  came  over  to  this  country  lUler  the 
accefflion  of  Charles  II.,  and  who  set  the  example  to 
English  women  of  singing  in  public, —  a  practice 
tiiey  had  probably  never  before  thought  of.  Thtw 
we  learn  from  Rt^r  North,  whose  book,  by  the  way 
has  been  latelv  edited  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  that  con- 
cert-giving originated  in  ale-houses,  and  that  the 
Music-H^Us  and  Theatres  were  quite  as  much  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  the  17th  as  they  are  in  the 
19th  century. 

If  the  Theatres  could  but  again  tflufflph  over  their 
ill-conditioned  antagonists,  it  would  assuredly  be  an 
advantajje  to  the  cause  of  Art  and  a  benefit  to  the 
commumty  at  large.  Tbe  Music-Halls  eilcdurage 
drinking.  By  an  air  of  respectability,  assumed  atf 
"a  cloak  to  cany  on  the  trade,"  families  of  the 
bourgeois  class  are  induced  to  frequent  them,  and 
are  thereby  brought  into  social  contact  with  t^ 
profligate  and  abandoned  of  both  sexes.  The  per- 
formances given  often  outrage  decency,  and  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  officials,  appomted  by  government  to 
watch  over  the  morauties  of  our  stagey  who  sanction 
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them.  The  licentiousness  of  the  Haymnket  is  inno- 
cent compared  with  that  of  a  rabteiraaean  apartment 
)f  the  Aihambra,  known  n  the  Canteen,  where  fast 
nen  of  ib&  iomi  ecHigreg^  to  eulUTSte  the  ao* 
juiuntance  of  the  ladies  of  the  Ballet^  who  there 
usemble  in  their  stage  costumes. 

The  Aihambra!  Was  any  biulding  ever  so  per- 
rerted  in  its  uses?  Erected  by  a  company  of 
Quakers  for  the  pnrposes  of  Science,  it  is  now  the 
launt  of  Vice,  —  a  market  for  gay  women, — a 
]lace  for  the  exhibition  on  the  stage  of  indecent 
restures  and  costumes  which  would  go  far  to  indicate 
L  Phallic  ori^n  of  the  modem  Comus.  £very  pub- 
ic performance  has  a  tendency  for  good  or  evil.  It 
s  of  quite  as  much  importance  that  the  amusements 
)f  the  public  should  be  properly  regulated  as  l^at 
xime  BDOojd  be  exposed  and  punish^. 

There  seems  to  be  too  great  a  facility  in  obtaining 
icenses  for  thoM  places.  The  restrictions  put  upon 
□anHgera  of  Theatres  are  severer  than  those  to 
7hicb  they  are  subject.  Surely  this  anomdy  should 
lot  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
ion  of  how  far  the  Slusic-Halls  interfere  with  the 
irodts  of  the  Theatres,  but  of  bow  far  the  entertain- 
lents  they  provide  demoralize  the  public.  That 
hey  have  a  debaring  tendency  cannot  be  denied  by 
rhoever  has  carefully  considered  the  matter  and 
ratched  impartially  the  means  adopted  to  attract 
he  audiences  by  which  they  are  thronged.  The 
ubject  is  one  deflerriDe  niore  serious  attention  than 
t  has  hitherto  received  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
ave  the  power  granting  or  refusing  to  grant 
ramatic  and  other  licenses. 

But  let  OS  leave  the  Mnstc-HaUs,  thar  elonda  of 
ibacco-smoke  and  disagreeable  odors,  imd  get  into 
ae  fresh  tar. 

There  is  much  more  music  going  on  elsewhere  in 
or  Fair, —quite  as  pleasant  to  luiten  to,  and  far 
leasanter  to  talk  about. 

There  are  two  very  large  booths  open  close,  almost 
)o  close,  to  each  other.  One  of  them,  it  might  be 
ipposed,  would  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  any  public. 
<ut  no,  we  Londoners  are  so  fond  of  music,  and 
immer  music  in  particular,  we  must  have  two  Italian 
Operas,  althongh  we  have  not  good  taste  or  common 
mse  enon^  to  keep  open  one  theatre  for  the  per- 
•rmance  oT  English  Opera.  The  two  Italian  man- 
rers  are  fighting  a  hard  battle.  It  is  war  to  the 
Qife  with  tnem.  A  short  time  since  it  was  thought 
ley  would  shake  hands,  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  and, 
bile  one  retired  with  a  handsome  fortune,  the 
iter  would  reign  supreme,  and  enjoy  a  campaign 
ee  from  molestation,  until  some  other  rival  took 
le  field.  The  Fates  were  adverse,  and  bent  UMn 
^epiug  open  the  musical  temples  of  Janus.  The 
ipeoses  of  the  war  must  be  frighfiul.  However 
Ivaiitageous  to  the  public,  the  two  managers  must 
id  it  ruinous.  No  greater  inducement  to  intend- 
ig  deserters  than  the  offer  of  higher  pay  from  the 
lemy.  Not  that  the  Italian  mercenaries  desert 
nlej»  thcry  can  do  bo  without  danger  to  themselves ; 
jt  they  find  the  contest  to  their  advantage,  inas- 
uch  as  it  enhances  the  value  of  their  genius.  It 
IS  been  attempted  three  times  during  the  last  ^fteen 
^ars  to  pnt  an  end  to  this  muncal  warfare,  and  to 
tablish  an  Italian  Opera  monopoly  in  London. 
U  three  attempts  have  failed;  only  one,  however, 
mid  have  attained  the  desired  monopoly,  even  had 
succeeded.  It  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Lumley  in 
!52,  when  he  appealed  to  Parliament  for  a  Boyal 
harter  to  cany  on  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  He 
Us  the  story  of  the  project  and  its  failure  thus : — 


"Early  inthe  haraanng season  of  1852  Iconceived 
the  plan  of  forminean  association  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  main  of  the  Opera  House, — in 
othcv  words,  a  jointrstock  company  to  nndert^e  the 
finandal  and  speenladve  portion  of  the  direction, 
whilst  the  management  remaihed  in  the  nme  hands. 
It  was  very  evident  that,  owing  to  a  series  of  nn- 
toward  circnmstances,  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was 
gradually  snccnmlHn|; ;  and  the  plan  was  conceived 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sufficient  sum,  in  shares, 
to  clear  the  theatre  from  ita  liabilities,  pay  off  the 
sum  oii^nally  borrowed  upon  some  of  the  *  property,' 
boxes  88  they  are  called,  and  restore  the  famous  *  old 
house,'  freed  from  all  encumbrances  and  hindrances, 
to  eventual  prosperity. 

_  "  In  this  den^  I  was  warmly  and  powerfully  as- 
tisted  hY^aamj  infloential  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  '  Limited  Idability '  Bill 
had  not  passed,  and  it  was  discovered  th^  under 
the  law  of  partnership  as  it  then  stood,  it  woald  be 
almost  impracticable  to  arrive  at  any  definite  meas- 
ures. Hence  it  was  deemed  advisable,  and  indeed 
indispensable,  to  appeal  in  the  usual  form  for  a 
'  Charter  *  to  establish- the  association  without  incur- 
ring the  dangers  of  unlimited  liability.  Opinions 
&Torable  to  the  project  of  a  Royal  Charter  were 
obttuned  from  the  highest  I^al  authorities,  among 
which  was  that  of  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  and,  armed  with 
such  jwwerful  sanction,  I  pursued  my  efforta  to  ob- 
twn  in  the  proper  qoarters  the  desired  support  to 
tfae  incorpmUion  vi  the  Opera  Association.  The 
project  having  been  bruited  aboot,  conudwable  op- 
position to  the  scheme  was  (Usplayed  in  some  of  the 
papers  known  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  rival 
establishment.  A  cry  of  attempt  at  monopoly  was 
r^sed,  as  against  all  the  principles  of  free  trade  in  a 
'<  free>trade  "  age  and  country.  Hie  logic  of  the 
arguments  advance  on  the  occasion  was  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  apparent.  During  the  coune 
of  these  active  exertions  (the  episodes  relating  to 
which  might  fill  a  volume,  could  the  story  of  the 
struggle  between  the  two  administrations  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Opera,  be  considered  worth 
narration  in  extenso),  I  bad  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Cardwell,  then  Vice-Praident  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  By  this  gentleman  I  was  listened  to  witii 
the  most  exemplaiy  patience,  and  my  arguments 
apparently  met  with  his  assent 

"  Mr.  Cardwell,  indeed,  reminded  me  on  this  oc- 
casion of  the  stout  Tory  gentieman  of  remoter  gen- 
eration, who,  in  speakii^  of  tiie  eloquence  of  Chu-Ies 
Fox,  remarked, '  He  certunly  has  often  convinced 
my  judgment,  but;  I  am  proud  to  say,  he  has 
never  influenced  my  vote.'  The  petitioner  was 
obliged  to  depart  from  the  interview  without  any 
promise,  and  eventually  the  Royal  Charter  was 
decidedly  refused.  The  next  course  adopted  was  to 
obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  company.  A  Bill  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
occanon  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  House, 
and  it  was  soon  made  known  to  tiie  public  that '  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  Association  Bill  had  passed  the 
Standing  Orders  Committee  early  in  the  year  1853. 
But,  on  the  second  reading,  Mr.  Cardwell,  contrary 
to  expectation  (inasmuch  as  he  was  supposed  to  have 
sanctioned  the  appeal  to  Parliament^,  spoke  against 
the  Bill  with  much  energy.  The  Bill  was  lost,  and 
all  hopes  of  re-establishing  the  fortunes  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Theatre  by  the  proposed  association  fell  to  the 
{TTound.  Considerable  opposition  was  ofierod  to  the 
Bill  on  account  of  some  informality  which  had  taken 
place  in  passing  it  thfoogh  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
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ing  Orden.  **  It  hskd  been  wegad  that,  if  tlie  form 
were  not  dispensed  with,  the  delay  in  bringing  in 
the  Bill  would  prevent  the  theatre  opening  that 
year.  It  was  on  the  discusiion  of  this  point  that 
one  honorable  member  declared  that  the  very  argu- 
ment would  be  a  concltinve  reason  for  inBistii^  on 
tfae  ^  Order.'  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  a  good  thii%  if 
ail  theatres  were  cloeed." 

And  so  Mr.  Lumley's  «  little  Bill  "  wae  lost  The 
second  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  two  Italian  Ope- 
ras was  in  1665,  when  a  company  with  limited  lia- 
bility was  formed,  or  proposed  to  be  formed.  An 
energetic  promoter,  strtmgly  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  great  advantages  that  would  accrue  by 
both  houses  belonging  to  one  proprietary,  arranged 
with  the  Sari  of  Dudley  to  buy  his  Lordship's  inter- 
est in  Her  Majesty's  Tiieatre,  and  with  Mr,  Gye  to 
purchase  the  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  together 
with  the  Fltmd  Hall  aad  stock  of  scenery,  costumes, 
armory,  music,  furniture,  fittings,  &c.  The  arrange- 
ment with  Ae  Earl  of  Dudley  was  subject  to  a  lease 
then  running,  the  teniia  which  showed  an  interest 
of  10  per  cent  upon  the  purchase-money. 

It  was  stipulated  with  Mr.  -Gye  that  be  should  re- 
main as  manfwer  for  five  years,  during  which  period 
be  guaranteed  a  minimum  dividend  of  6  per  cent 
upon  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Company,  its  nomi- 
nal c^tsl  b^  £SoO,000.  When  all  was  settled, 
it  was  tboBgfat  uviidile  to  defer  the  puUication  of 
the  pnxpectiia  for  a  while, — a  delay  which  proved 
fiital  to  the  sch«me ;  the  crisis  came,  and  put  an  end 
to  Iiimited  liability  Companies,  with  or  without 
guaranteed  dividends,  forever.  The  history  of  tbe 
Uiird  attempt  b  found  in  Mr.  Ore's  prospectus  of 
this  season.  Tbe  desbiKtion  of  Her  Majesty's  The- 
atre led  some  enthunastic  financial  authorities  to 
believe  that  they  could  reanimate  the  ashes  of 
"Limited  Liability,"  and  make  that  wonderful 
st^ing^kOTse  the  means  of  drawing  together  the 
ooatenaing  dements  <^  the  Italian  Opera.  They 
framed  mysterious  articles  of  association,  containing 
clauses  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  intention  m 
those  who  passed  tbe  glorious  Act  of  *62;  they 
agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Gye  what  he  asked,  and  Mr. 
Mnpleson  a  great  deal  more  than  he  expected, — 
they  did  all  this,  and  something  more ;  for  they  ex- 
cited tbe  ire  of  the  newspaper  writers,  some  of 
whom  opposed  the  amalgamation,  which  ultimately 
^led,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  overweight- 
ed and  badly  managed. 

The  0[)eras  are  consequently  carrying  on  tbe 
war  wi^  greater  v^r  than  ever.  Considering  tbe 
large  sums  each  manager  has  (as  a  necessaiy  restdt 
of  uie  oppOEDtion)  to  pay  his  artists,  it  is  marvellous 
tiiat  the  vnderCakiittS  prove  at  idl  remoneratiTe. 
Hie  tans  demaadeu  by  singen  and  mitsiciaaa  in 
ftvor  with  the  public  are  proverbially  extravagant 
A  stmy  is  told  of  Pagamni,  who,  when  asked  to 
{day  at  Vauxhalt  Gardens,  inqoired  how  muiy  peo- 
ple the  place  would  hold. 

**How  many?"  said  the  manager;  "that's  al- 
most imposaible  to  say ;  it 's  a  large,  open  moe." 

•^WeO,"  leptied  the  fiddler,  nothing  dannted, 
**  how  nuuiT  wiU  the  Uiga  spaee  oontmn  when  quite 
fiiU?- 

"  Feihapa  twenty  thousand,"  said  the 
"  Ah  I  twenty  thotsand  people:  and  you 
hmrmuch?" 

Four  riiiUings  each." 

Four  shillings  each  —  twea^  thcKuand  four  diil- 
lings  make  csgfaty  thousand ;  eighty  thousand  Mi- 
fingi,  £4,000.   WeV  (Mntiwied  Fagaoint,  after 


making  this  calculation  aloud,  "  I  will  jday  at  one 
concert  for  £3,000,  and  yon  may  have  Uie  othn 
£1,000  for  youcself." 

All  artists  are  not  quite  so  exacting  as  was  the 
immortal  vic^nist,  althotigh  there  are  very  Sen  who 
are  not  folly  aware  of  their  own  powers  of  attrac- 
tion. 

Besides  the  public  concerts,  festivals,  and  operas, 
there  is  other  music  going  on  in  A''anitv  Fair  whicb 
makes  no  little  noise,  and  which  is  likewise  infln- 
enced  by  tbe  weather.  Its  performers  indulge  in 
part-singing,  oratorios,  and  heavy  music  generally 
u  the  winter,  and  get  up  Italian  scenas,  ballatls,  anii 
lighter  compositions,  in  tbe  summer-time.  Will  vod 
go  with  me  to  Lady  Mortgage's  "  afternoon  raus'ic," 
m  Belgravia  ?  It  is  a  crowded  assembly,  —  a  very 
crush,  —  some  of  the  guests  are  sitting  on  the  atiim 
Nearly  all  the  fair  sex  present  are  in  bonnets.  One 
or  two  have  thrown  off  their  dainty  head-gear ;  tbt'v 
are  the  amateurs,  whose  performance  constitutes  the 
"  afternoon  music." 

The  young  lady  at  the  pianoforte,  talking  to  tbe 
accompanyist,  is  a  high  soprano,  very  particular  as  to 
her  runs  and  shakes.  She  is  instructing  tbe  maes- 
tro, who  seems  half  afraid  of  her.  The  etem-look- 
ii^  dame  in  tbe  doorway,  her  maternal  parent,  peen 
round  the  room  with  an  ur  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  My  daughter 's  going  to  sing ;  and  if  yon  talk  f  11 
eat  you."  Never  fear,  my  dear  madam,  your  daugh- 
ter's singing  will  command  attentitMi. 

Tbe  heat  is  op^<esdTe ;  tbe  fans  in  motion  ke^ 
up  a  sort  of  eohan  accompaniment  to  the  amateur 
prima  donna's  vocal  gymnastics.  Her  |rrand  bo  ens 
comes  to  an  end  it  last,  and  the  melting  andience 
make  themselves  warmer  by  applauding. 

They  wait  languidly  for  a  fiaxen-haired,  blue-eyed 
damsel  to  nng  an  English  song,  ~~  the  Patti  of  Lon- 
don society,  poeseesiog  more  true  music  in  her  liftle 
soul  than  the  Patti  of  the  stage  can  boast  of.  He- 
bold  tbe  enchantress,  as  she  is  taken  away  from 
among  her  friends  in  tbe  farthest  comer  of  the 
room.  The  hostess  leads  her'  to  the  piano,  at  which, 
with  the  most  artless  simplicity  and  grace,  she  sits 
down,  and  accompanies  bersd/in  a  song  Sullivan 
has  written  for  her.  It  is  a  treat  to  fisten  to  suHi 
singing.  With  no  apparent  effort,  the  effect  is  that 
which  only  a  sympatnetic  voice  and  pure  artistic 
feeling  can  produce.  All  she  does  seems  facile 
enough ;  but  compare  her  performance  with  that 
which  is  coming  after,  and  you  will  soon  acknowl- 
edge its  superiority,  even  if  her  singing  has  not 
touched  your  heart,  which  I  very  much  doubt.  Af- 
ter tbe  song  comes  a  fashionable  tenorino,  with  very 
iitUe  voice,  but  a  great  deal  of  affectation  to  make 
up  for  it 

He  gets  warm,  —  sings  out  of  tune,  and  makes  a 
most  extraordinaiy  noise,  unlike  any  other  noise  yon 
ever  heard,  when  trying  to  get  out  a  high  note. 
The  *'  quack  "  mi^es  tiim  hotter,  and  be  finishes  his 
aria  more  or  less  in  confusioo.  Lady  Mortgi^ 
thanks  him  for  tbe  pleasure  he  has  afforded  her 
friends,  and  the  tenorino  believes,  af^  all,  he  has 
distinguished  lomself.  Then  come  some  duets  or 
trios,  m  which  one  of  the  singers  is  sure  to  blame 
the  other  inwardly,  if  not  audibly,  for  having  been 
a  bar  too  soon  or  a  bar  too  late.  Some  one  is  ex- 
pected, who  has  not  yet  appeared.  It  is  a  tenore  di 
Jorza,  in  the  Civil  Service,  who  at  length  shows 
hiittselC 

^  Lady  Mortgage  ruihet  at  Uia,  playfhnr  abwes 
him,  and  ii  determined  he  Anil  mi^e  amends  fin-  Ua 
want  at  punetnality.   The  tenore  is  made  mora  of 
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than  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  up  to 
time.  II  fe^  foot  desirer,  and  does  not  regret  it 
A  French  song,  from  the  "  Spoilt  Child,"  and  a  duet 
between  him  and  the  amateur  Patti,  teroiioate  the 
**afkemooa  maBc."  l^_hoiir  tar  die  park  has 
come,  and,  as  it  is  (fa  rigueur  ibr  aS  tme  pleaanre- 
seekera  to  idle  awaj  a  certwn  nnmbCT  of  boon  dur- 
ing the  day  in  that  part  of  Yamty  Fair,  we  will 
leave  them  to  do  so,  there  bung,  sad  to  say,  very 
seldom  any  moue  in  the  pai^  to  listen  to. 


SMOKING  STKICTLY  PROHIBITED. 

We  had  been  to  Drury  Lane  to  witness  the  per- 
fbrmaoce  of  a  drama  which  was  at  that  time  creating 
some  sensation  in  London,  and  were  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  play  and  the  contents  of  a  barrel  of 
oyaters  at  my  chambers  in  (Cray's  Inn.  The  we 
alluded  to  consisted  of  myself,  Tom  Allen,  Harry 
Townsend,  and  Frank  Ellison.  We  conudered  our- 
selves no  mean  critica  oS  the  drama,  and  not  ft  new 
piece  was  placed  on  the  boards  of  any  of  the  leading 
theatres  without  b^ng  visited  by  oar  qoartette.  At 
the  conclonon  of  each  performance,  our  party  ad- 
journed to  the  domicile  of  one  of  its  number,  for  the 
purpose  of  canvassing  the  spectacle  over  a  substan- 
tial supper.  This  latter  almost  invariably  presented 
itself  in  the  £onn  of  oysters  and  stout,  whenever  that 
delicious  mollusc  was  in  season.  These  suppers 
were  given  in  rotation  by  each  of  us,  the  whofe  ex- 
pense of  each  supper  bemg  borne  by  the  person  at 
whose  house  the  entertainment  was  given. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  was  the  vicUm.  We 
were  all  four  bachelors,  but  Allen  was  engaged,  and 
expected  to  be  married  before  very  long.  When 
we  had  slaoghtered  as  many  oysters  as  we  cared  to  de- 
vour, spirit  decanters  were  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  pipes  and  cigars  produced.  Eaca  of  us  mixed 
for  huiiavlf  a  steaming  glass  of  whiskey  toddy,  and 
Harry  Townsend,  Frant  Ellison,  and  myself  pro- 
ceeded to  light  our  pipes.  Aa  soon  as  we  had  got 
them  satisfactorily  to  work,  it  was  noticed  for  the 
first  time  that  Tom  Allen  had  made  no  preparation 
for  taking  his  part  in  the  general  fumigation.  This 
elicted  a  goo<l  deal  of  surprise,  for  Tom  Allen 
had  always  been  known  for  an  inveterate  smo- 
ker, being  generally  the  first  to  commence  and  the 
last  to  discontinue  smoking  in  every  company  of 
slaves  to  the  fragrant,  pun^ot  weed. 

"  Are  not  you  goins  to  bght  up,  Tom  ?  "  X  asked. 

**  No,  I  think  not,"  he  rep^ed,  in  a  tone  quite  mel- 
ancholy to  bear. 

**  Are  n't  you  wtell  ?  "  I  continued. 

"O  yea;  I'm  well  enough,"  he  said;  "why 
should  you  think  otherwise  ?  I  suppose  I  need  n't 
Binoke  unless  I  choose  to  do  so.  I  uiink  I  am  bet- 
ter without  it." 

I  was  inclined  to  think  that  this  last  assertion  of 
his  was  a  pleasant  fiction  ;  if  it  was  not,  he  had  cer- 
tainly undergone  a  marvellously  sudden  conversion, 
for  it  was  (nek  in  the  remembrance  of  all  of  us,  bow, 
on  a  very  recent  occasion,  Tom  Alien  had  carried 
on  a  controversy  with  an  anti-tobacconist,  denying 
that  thu  use  of  tobacco  was  detrimental  to  health, 
which  he  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  by  asserting 
that,  unlesi  he  smoked  after  his  dinner,  he  could  not 
digest  what  he  had  eaten.  I  know,  on  that  occasion, 
we  considered  his  arguments  sound,  and  entirely 
shared  his  views.  To  near  him  say,  therefore,  that 
he  thought  he  was  better  without  smoking,  made  us 
i^Mm  oor  eyea  with  aBtonishment  to  Ohe  greatest  ex- 
tent which  the  clouds  of  smoke,  which  were  rapidly 


filling  the  room,  permitted.  My  rooms  were  small, 
and  with  three  or  four  months  puffing  vigorously 
away,  even  the  strongest  eyes  would  occasionally 
smart,  especially  ia  cold  weather,  when  ventilation 
by  the  vnndow  was  out  of  the  question. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  bare  really  given  up 
sDu^ng?"  asked  B^rry  Townsend, —  "yoo,  the 
great  cnampion  of  nicotine  ?  * 

"  For  tiie  present,  at  all  events,"  was  Tom^ 

^'^ell,  after  that  I  should  not  be  aurprised  to 
hear  that  you  had  become  a  member  of  tihe  United 
Kingdom  Alliance." 

"I  should  hardly  be  surprised  myself*  said  Tom 
Allen,  in  a  most  despondent  tone. 

"Why,  Tom,  whatever  is  the  matter?"  we  ex- 
claimed, simultaneously.  "  Have  you  got  some 
heart  disease  or  other  com^aint  whieh  wouhl  be 
aggravated  by  smoking  ?  " 

~  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  repKed.  "  I  believe 
I 'm  as  strong  as  a  bull ;  that  *s  the  wont  of  it.  l£l 
felt  that  smoking  was  injurious  to  my  health,  I 
should  recottdle  myself  to  doing  without  it ;  but 
when  I  really  believe  that  I 'm  better  with  it,  it  does 
seem  rather  too  bad  to  have  to  g^ve  it  up." 

"Then  you  're  not  diacontinuiiy  it  vdnntarily  ?  " 
I  asked,  with  some  surprise.  "What  can  be  your 
reason  ?  " 

-  Before  Allen  could  make  any  reply,  Frank  Ellison 
called  out :  "  I  have  it !  It 's  idl  as  clear  as  daylight ; 
we  all  know  Tom's  going  to  be  married;  it's  his 
lady-love  who  has  stopped  his  smoking.  Tom,  my 
dear  friend,  be  advised  in  time  ;  think  well  before 
you  bind  yourself  hand  and  foot  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  youns  lady,  whom  I  have  never  seen, 
I  can't  help  saying  I  pity  you,  for  I  tiiink  a  woman 
who  can  act  in  so  arbitrary  a  manner  before  mar- 
riage will  wear  the  breeches  with  a  vengeance  when 
the  nuptial  knot  is  tied." 

Tom  Allen  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  The  embargo 
that  had  been  laid  on  his  favorite  habit  evidently 
depressed  him.  Having,  I  suppose,  in  some  measure 
relieved  himself  by  the  sigh  (or  else  why  was  it  per- 
petrated ?  )  he  proceedeuto  speak  as  follows  :  — 

"  You  arc  mistaken,  Frank ;  it  is  not  Amy  that 
has  put  the  veto  on  my  smoking;  she,  dear  girl, 
sympathizes  with  me  in  my  great  trial.  As,  how- 
ever, the  fact  of  my  not  smoking  has  become  the 
subject  of  your  conversation,  I  will  make  a  clean 
breast  of  i^  and  give  you  the  explanation  of  my 
wretched  position.  I  hope  my  sad  story  may  act  la 
a  lesson  to  you  all,  and  make  you  very  careful  in  your 
conduct  to  strangers,  for  you  never  can  tell  under 
what  circumstances  you  may  meet  them  at  a  future 
time." 

Before  he  commenced  the  relation  of  the  episode 
in  his  life  which  had  resulted  in  his  abstinence  from 
tobacco  we  replenished  our  glasses,  in  order  that  we 
might  not  disturb  him  in  his  relation.  Tom  then 
drew  another  deep  inspiration,  and  proceeded  :  — 

"  The  incident  which  has  resttltca  in  my  discon- 
tinuing the  practice  of  smoking  for  the  present;  (I 
say  for  the  present,  bt^cause  I  am  in  hopes  that  the 
embargo  may  he  reuioved  in  tlie  future)  occurred  a 
few  ycai's  ago,  in  my  old  Oxford  days. 

"  I  was  proceeding  to  Alma  Mater,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  one  of  the  vacations,  and  had  taken  my  place 
in  the  train  which  was  to  bear  me  thither.  I  was 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  compartment,  and  the  train 
was  on  the  point  of  starting,  when  the  door  of  the 
carriage  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  an  old 
gentleman  entered  the  compartment.   He  was  a. 
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Bour-Iooking  old  fellow  of  about  sixty  years  of  a^e, 
and  was  evidently  bent  upon  taking  tbe  utmost  care 
of  himself.  He  wore  a  long  greatcoat,  which 
reached  almost  to  his  heels,  and  over  this  was  thrown 
a  sh<^  wrapper ;  moreover,  his  throat  was  carefully 
swathed  in  toe  fblda  of  a  thick,  red  woollen  comfort- 
er. He  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  at  all  the  sort  of 
person  with  whom  one  could  enter  into  conversation 
at  a  moment's  notice.  I  felt  that  I  ^ould  have 
infinitely  preferred  the  solitude  of  my  own  rumina- 
tions to  his  society.  The  result  proved  ^at  my 
instinct  had  not  misleil  mc.  O  that  I  had  changed 
my  seat !  I  should  then  have  been  puffing  away  at 
the  present  moment  with  the  best  of  you  !  Frank, 
just  blow  a  cood  cloud  of  smoke  into  iny  face,  will 
you  ?  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  snitT  up  some  of 
it ;  I  prefer  it  second-hand  to  not  at  alL  —  Thanks. 

"  The  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  station,  and 
the  old  gentleman  began  to  make  bb  arrangements 
for  the  journey.  He  proceeded  to  unlock  and  .open 
a  somewhat  bulky,  black  travelling-bi^,  from  which 
he  first  of  all  extracted  a  seal-skin  cap,  which,  after 
having  removed  his  hat,  he  jplaced  upon  his  head, 
drawing  the  flop^  down  over  bis  ears,  and  then  tyii^ 
them  under  hb  chin. 

"During  the  performance  of  this  operation,  I 
remarked  that  his  head  would  have  made  a  fine 
field  for  the  science  of  a  phrenologist,  it  being  quite 
bald ;  he  next  produced  a  la^e  fur  slipper,  into 
which  he  inserted  hia  huge  ungainly  feet  It 
occurred  to  me,  on  noticing  these,  that  his  bootmaker 
must  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius,  ibr  how  he 
had  contrived  to  induce  the  coverings  of  the  old 
man's  feet  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
numerous  knobe  which  overspread  those  feet  in  the 
most  unusual  places  has  ever  remained  a  mystery  to 
me. 

"  Having  done  all  that  he  could  for  those  two  ex- 
Iremities  of  his  person,  he  dived  a  third  time  into 
the  black  bag.  '  What  next  ? '  I  thought,  for  I 
was  watching  him  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity. 
An  aiiH:ushion.  This,  after  unscrewing  the  mouth- 
piece, he  placed  to  his  mouth  and  proceeded  to  in- 
flate :  afler  due  hissing,  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  dimensions  of  it,  and  placed  it  behind  his 
shoulder-blades ;  I  never  could  conceive  why  this 
was  done,  fer  the  back  of  the  cairia^  was  excellent- 
ly padded.  He  then  drew  on  a  pair  of  thick  knit- 
ted gloves,  spread  a  railway  rug  over  his  knee?,  and 
appeared  to  oe  made  op  for  the  journey.  I  thought 
he  was  most  Ukely  gdn^  to  sleep  out  the  time  that 
he  was  destined  to  pats  in  the  tnun,  but  instead  of 
this  he  took  n;^  a  cop^  of  the  Times,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  in  which  he  aeemed  to  be 
very  soon  absorbed. 

"  I  then  proceeded  to  put  my  ideas  of  comfort  in 
force  :  you  may  guess  what  they  were.  1  drew  out 
my  eigai^ase,  selected  a  weed,  and  had  just  struck 
a  light,  when  I  heard  a  slight  movement  proceeding 
from  my  companion.  I  Looked  up :  his  eyes  were 
fixed  intently  upon  me ;  he  was  closely  observing  my 
actions.  Hiis  did  not  trouble  me  much,  so  I  pro- 
ceeded to  light  up,  and  in  another  moment  was 
blowing  a  spumed  cloud. 

"  Presently  I  heard  a  congh,  —  *  Ahem ! ' 

"  I  looked  at  my  fellow-traveller. 

" '  I  object  to  8m(^ing,'  he  aaid. 

"•Well  now,'  I  thought, '  this  is  cool,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.' 

"In  order  not  to  infringe  the  by-laws  of  the 
Company,  I  bad  been  aarefuT  to  select  a  carriage  on 
the  door  of  which  was  hung  a  board  marked  '  Smok- 


ing Compartment'  I  suppose  the  old  gentleman, 
in  his  hurry,  had  not  observed  this  notice,  which 
placed  me  in  the  right  and  him  in  the  wrong.  I 
did  not  like  his  appearance  at  all ;  he  was  a  nasty, 
crusty  old  fellow,  I  could  see,  so  I  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  enlighten  him  as  to  his  mistake.  I  admit  my 
conduct  was  rude,  but  I  replied,  — 

" '  H'm,  some  people,  do,  I  believe.' 

"  He  had  not  waited  for  any  response  from  me  af- 
ter having  made  his  objection,  but  had  rutui-ned  to 
the  perusal  of  his  paper.  Apparently  be  e:cpecte<l 
me  to  put  out  my  cigar.  This,  however,  I  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  doing.  About  three  min- 
utes elapsed,  and  he  then  addressed  me  a  second 
time :  — 

" '  I  think  you  cannot  hare  heard  me,  sir  ;  I  in- 
formed you  just  now  that  I  had  a  great  Direction  to 
smoking.' 

" '  O !  I  heard  your  remark  distinctly  enough, 
sir,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  it  seems  to  me  hardly  nece*- 
sary  for  you  to  repeat  it  I  am  not  prepared  to  en- 
gage in  a  controversy  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  habit  On  your  enlightening  me  as  to  your 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  stated  that  I  believed  there 
were  others  in  the  world  who  shared  your  objec- 
tions.' 

"  There  was  a  short  pause,  and  then  he  renewed 
the  attack. 

"  '  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  you  are  coii^ 
to  continue  smoking,  in  defiance  of  what  I  nave 
said  ?  '  he  asked. 

"  '  I  did  n't  mean  to  say  anything  of  the  sort,  sir,' 
I  replied, '  although  I  proposed  to  continue  my  pn» 
ent  occupation;  but,  as  ^rou  put  the  question  to 
pointedly,  I  see  no  harm  m  infmmlng  yon  that  I 
shall  not  put  this  cigar  out  until  it  has  liecome  tod 
hot  for  my  lips  to  hold.' 

"  He  appeared  to  be  greatly  astonished  at  my  cool 
audacity. 

" '  Very  well,  sir,'  he  replied, '  we  shall  see  whether 
this  Company  will  allow  its  by-laws  to  be  infringed 
and  its  posscn^rers  annoyed  with  impunity.  Unles 
you  at  once  extinguish  Uiat  cigar,  I  shall,  the  ne-if 
time  we  stop,  inform  the  guartf  of  your  conduct.' 

*"As  you  please,  sir,'  1  replied,  and  continued 
smoking.    Shortly  afterwards  the  train  slackened  itf  [ 
speed,  and  my  fellow-passen^,  who  had  seated  ' 
himself  on  that  side  of  the  cami^  farthest  from  the  ' 
down  platform  of  the  stati<msalo^  the  line,removed  ' 
the  railway  rug  from  his  knees,  slipped  his  knoUj  { 
foot  out  of  the  gouty-looking  slipper,  and  moTed  . 
to  the  seat  in  the  opposite  comer,  in  order.  I  ' 
supposed,  to  hail  some  omcial  for^e  Dur|>ose  of  re-  ^ 
questing  him  to  have  me  removed.  .The  train  bad  ' 
hardly  come  to  a  dead  stop  before  down  went  Uw 
window,  and  out  popped  the  seal-skin  cap  and  itf 
contents. 

" '  Guard,  guard ! '  I  heard  him  exclaim. 

"  But  no  guard  replied  to  his  summons. 

"  Evidently  fearing  that  the  train  would  move  olf 
before  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose  with  regard 
to  me,  be  bawled  out  agun  at  the  top  of  his  voice :  — 

•"Guard,  guard,  porter!  why  don't  you  come 
when  I  call  ?  ' 

"This  last  question  was  addressed  to  the  ap- 
proaching form  of  the  first-named  individual.  My 
companion,  seeing  that  he  was  about  to  receive  at 
tention,  drew  hisnead  into  the  carriage  again,  snd 
resumed  his  seat ;  I  concluded  in  oraer  that  the 
railway  official  might  obtain  a  clear  view  of  me- 
In  another  moment  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
guard  showed  themselves  at  the  window.    The  old 
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gentleman  was  on  the  point  of  epeakiog  when  I  fore- 
stalled him. 

'"O  guaid,' I  said  very  qaietly, '  hewf's  an  old 
gontleman  who  has  an  objection  toamokinfr,  —  some 
mistake  in  the  carriage,  I  suppose.  WotUd  you  be 
go  good  as  to  find  him  a  seat  in  another  compart- 
ment ? ' 

"  The  gu&rd  smiled,  and  the  old  gentleman  stared 
at  me  in  amazement.  He  did  not  understand  his 
mistake. 

'**  What  do  you  mean  by  this  impertioence,,8ir?' 
he  asked,  firacely.  '  G!u«rd,  I  order  you  to  turn 
this  man  out  of  the  carriage;  he  has-been  annoying 
me  with  smoking,  in  spite  of  my  having  repeatedly 
asked  him  to  desi»t.  If  you  do  not  do  so,  and  find 
out  his  name,  so  that  he  may  be  summoned  before 
the  magistrates,  I  shall  report  you.' 

'  Can't  do  it,  sir,'  was  the  guard's  answer. 
*  The  gentleman 's  perfectly  right ;  you  have  got 
into  a  wrong  compartment:  wis  is  a  smoking- 
carriage.' 

'* '  Snioking-carrii^ ! '  said  old  crusty ;  apparent- 
ly he  was  not  aware  of  this  recent  stride  in  civiliza- 
tion made  by  the  railway  companies. 

" '  Yes,  sir.  Xow,  Mr,  if  you  're  going  to  change 
TOUT  seat,  you  must  be  quick  about  it ;  we  can't.wait 
nere  all  day.' 

**  Handing  his  black  bag  and  other  trKpa  to  the 
guard,  he  hobbled  out  of  the  carriage,  casting  a 
glance  full  of  malignancy  on  me  as  he  passed. 
When  be  had  alighted  on  tho  platform,  I  saw  him 
scrutinize  slowly  the  board  which  notified  that  the 
carriage  in  which  I  was  seated  was  devoted  to  the 
nse  of  those  who  indulged  in  the  habit  of  smoking. 

"  I  could  not  resist  saying,  '  Good  day,  sir ;  you  'II 
know  a  smoking-carriage  another  time,  I  think, 
when  you  see  it'  After  that  I  saw  no  more  of  my 
old  friend,  tboi^  I  looked  out  of  the  carriage  win- 
dow at  every  station  at  which  we  stopped,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  if  he  alighted.  Apparently,  how- 
ever bis  journey  was  a  lon;^  one  tnan  mine,  for  I 
reached  mj  destination  withoafc  getting  anotiier 
sight  of  him. 

"  My  college  career  was  closed,  and  I  came  up 
here  to  read  for  the  bar,  as  you  idl  know.  About 
six  months  ago.  Amy  Harris  was  stoppioe  with  the 
Aihtons,  -with  whom  you  arc  aware  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy.  Conse- 
quently, during  the  yonog  lady's  stay  there  I  saw  a 
great  deal  of  ner ;  the  fact  is,  hardlj-  a  day  passed 
without  my  spending  a  portion  of  it  at  the  Ashtons' 
house.  The  more  Isaw  of  Amy  Harris  the  more  I 
desired  to  see  of  her ;  and  as  tlus  could  not  well  be 
without  my  giving  her  my  name,  I  made  her  an  of- 
fer ;  you  know  with  what  result,  —  she  referred  me 
to  '  papa.'  Papa,  I  was  informed,  resided  at  Lesbo- 
roi^;b,  a  small  place  about  thirty  miles  beyond  Ox- 
ford. To  Lesborough,  therefore,  in  a  few  days,  I 
repaired,  having  been  preceded  by  Amy  and 'also 
by  a  letter  from  Frank'  Ashton  (who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Harris),  saying  that  I  was  well 
off,  of  respectable  family,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  way 
a  desirable  son-in-law.'  Mr.  Harris  was  therefore 
prepared  to  receive  me  very  graciously.  I  believe 
the  organ  of  individuality  to  he  very  deficient  in  my 
brain,  for  I  have  alwajn'had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  recognizing  faces,  and  it  is  onlv  after  repeated  in- 
terviews that  I  become  master  of'  the  appearance  of 
my  different  acquaintances.  I  believe  I  make  many 
enemies  through  this  deficiency ;  for  people,  I  fbel 
sure,  often  imagine  that  I  am  catting  them  intention- 


"  On  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  a 
man  well  past  the  prime  of  life,  there  was  something 
about  hlni,  I  could  not  tell  what,  that  told  me  we 
had  met  before ;  but  the  how,  when,  and  where  of 
our  meeting  was  gone  irom  me.  I  tried  hard  to  tax 
my  memory  with  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
had  previously  met,  for  that  this  was  not  our  first 
meeting,  I  felt  convinced.  But  it  was  of  no  use, — 
the  treacherous  elf  memory  refused  to  render  me  any 
assistance.  I  did  not  like  Mr.  Harris's  expression ; 
I  thought  he  seemed  to  scowl  at  me  in  a  peculiarly 
unpleasant  way.  He,  however,  gave  no  sign  m 
having  seen  me  before,  Mid*  onr  interview  proceed- 
ed. Everything  went  smoothly  enough,  Mr.  Harris 
giving  his  consent  to  my  engagement  with  his 
daughter;  and  I  was  congratulating  myself  that  the 
business  had  been  so  satisfactorily  transacted, 
when  Amy's  father  said,  with  a  sour  attempt  at  a 
smile :  — 

" '  I  must  ask  you  one  question,  which  I  have  lit- 
tle doubt  your  answer  will  prove  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary one.    It  is  simply  this  ;  Are  you  a  smoker  ? ' 

"  I  can  even  now  see  the  man's  look  of  fiendbh 
delight  as  he  put  the  question.  I  knew  him  then ; 
he  was  my  fellow-passenger  whom  I  had  so  uncere- 
moniously caused  to  be  removed  to  another  railway 
carriage  three  years  previously,  when  he  had  rused 
an  objection  to  my  smoking.  He  had  iomiediately 
recognized  me,  and  determined  to  pay  me  off  for  my 
want  of  courtesy.  I  thought  it  showed  the  mean, 
sneaking  spirit  of  the  man,  asking  me  whether  1 
smoked,  when  all  the  time  he  was  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  fact,  instead  of  reminding  me  in  a  straightfor- 
ward way  of  our  former  meeting,  and  telling  me 
that  he  retained  his  objection  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 
I  should  have  respected  him  in  such  a  case,  whereas 
now  I  despised  him  from  my  inmost  soul. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  thankful  that 
I  did  not  possess  the  ability  of  easily  recognizing 
faces ;  for,  had  I  known  that  Amy's  &ther  and  my 
anti-tobacco  fellow-passenger  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  I  am  afriud  that  I  should  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  ask  him  for  his  daughter's  hand. 

"  As  he  had  chosen  to  ignore  oar  former  meeting, 
I  followed  suit,  replying,  not  withoat  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  at  the  result  of  my  answer :  — 

" '  I  certainly  am  a  smoker,  though  not  to  a  great 
extent ;  I  hope  you  have  no  objection  to  the  habit.' 

*' '  But  I  nave  a  most  decided  objection  to  the 
filthy  habit  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  was  not 
aware  of  this  fact  before  you  started  on  your  jour- 
ney down  here,  for  you  would  have  been  spared  the 
annoyance  of  a  firuitless  errand.  I  so  much  disap- 
prove of  smoking,  that  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
entertiun  a  proposal  for  my  daughter's  band  from 
any  one  who  indulged  in  it.  I  presume  tlut  there 
is  nothing  more  to  oe  sud,  and  that  onr  interview 
may  be  considered  at  an  end.  I  am  sorry  you 
should  have  bad  all  this  unnecessary  trouble. 
Good  —  ' 

" '  One  moment,  Mr.  Harris,'  I  exclaimed.  *  Sure- 
ly this  need  not  be  the  cause  of  any  difficulty. 
Rather  than  be  deprived  of  Amy,  I  will  discontinue 
smoking ;  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  self-denial 
on  my  part  to  break  off  the  habit,  I  admit ;  but  I  am 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  lose  Amy.' 

"  '  Oh  !  that  certainly  alters  the  case,'  he  replied. 
'  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  this.  If  you  will  give 
me  your  word  of  honor  that,  so  long  as  yoa  are  en- 
gaged to  my  daughter,  and  after  yon  have  married 
her,  if  such  marriage  should  take  place,  yon  will  ab- 
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rertdce  my  refiiaal  of  conaenfc  to  year  eDgagement 
with  Amy.' 

"  I  boand  myaelf  hy  word  of  honor  tbat  it  should 
be  ao,  and  my  engagement  dated  frtxa  that  moment. 
Eie  had  ceitMnlx  paid  me  off  for  fiunigating  him  in 
tlM  ntlway  drriage  with  a  vengeance.  I  hoped 
frmn  bis  saying  tMt  I  was  not  to  nnoke  without 
his  consent  that  be  woold  occanooally  give  me  per- 
mixsioD  to  do  so;  but  not  a  wbiflf,  though  I  did  hint 
to  hira  on  Revend  subsequent  occasions  that  I  be- 
Heved  my  digestive  orgaoB  were  becmning  unpaired 
by  the  want  of  the  weed. 

^  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  held  a  pipe 
or  dear  between  my  lips;  and  this  occuired  two 
months  ago.  Amy  sympathizes  with  me  entirely, 
and,  when  we  are  mamed,  we  intend  to  set  our 
wits  to  work  to  devise  some  means  of  circumventing 
the  dd  man.  I  intend  to  make  him  remove  his 
embargo  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  of  course  no  attempt 
can  be  made  until  the  wedding  is  over ;  tbat  event, 
hy  the  by,  I  expect  will  take  place  in  about  fimr 
months  from  the  presrat  time. 

"Now  what  do  you  think  of  my  &ther4n-Iaw 
elect  V   Is  he  not  an  old  curmudgeon  ?  " 

We  were  unanimous  in  ciying  shune  on  the  cAd 
man,  who  had  dierished  an  out  sore,  of  his  own 
canmog,  for  three  years,  and  then  adopted  this 
mean  way  of  being  revenged.  iWe  assured  poor 
Tom  Allen,  who  sat  looking  very  glum,  tbat  he  pos- 
sessed all  our  sympathy,  and  told  him  that  wc  had 
no  doubt  some  Tdan  could  be  concocted  between  us 
fi>r  making  old  Harris  revoke  his  decision. 

By  the  time  that  Tom  Allen  bad  finished  his 
story,  it  was  getting  rather  late,  so  our  party  broke 
up,  each  member  a  it  proceeding  to  his  own  abode. 
I  saw  Tom  Alleii  fipeqoently  after  tlus  evening,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  maniage,  and  on  every  occasion 
inquired  whether  his  fiiture  fnther-in-law's  opinion 
iiad  andergone  any  change  ;  but  the  answer  was  al- 
ways in  the  negative ;  old  Harris  remained  obdu- 
rate. Tom  alw^s  said,  "  But  never  mind ;  wait  till 
we  're  married ;  I'll  be  even  with  him  then." 

Alien's  period  of  total  abstinence  from  tobacco 
previous  to  his  marriage  continned  for  about  seven 
months,  and  tJieo,  on  taking  up  the  newspaper  one 
day,  I  saw  the  eononncemeDt  of  his  union  with  Miss 
Harris.  "  Poor  Tom,"  I  thought,  "  I  wonder  if  he  'a 
had  a  pipe  yet"  Then  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
he  would  sncceed  in  his  endeavor  to  overcome  bis 
fittfaoNn-law^  scrapes.  I  was  incHned  to  think 
tiiat  he  wonUf,  for  Allm  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
ener^,  md  osoally  mioceeded  in  any  matter  he 
took  in  hand. 

I  saw  no  more  of  Tom  Allen  duriog  the  next 
three  months,  for  business  bad  detained  me  out  of 
town,  when  one  day,  as  1  was  pasnng  op  R^;ect 
StrefA,  whom  should*  I  see  but  Master  'Tom  saunter- 
ing quietly  down  the  street,  and,  wonder  of  wonders, 
between  )us  lips  he  held  a  huge  Havana.  He  had 
prevailed  with  Mr.  Harris  then,  and  was  free  to 
smoke  when  he  cbose. 

"Ah,  Howard,  c^d  boy,"  he  said,  "gUd  to  soe 
yon ;  00  long  since  we 've  met,  when  we  consider 
we  used  to  see  each  other  twoortiiree  times  a  week. 
Ton  see  I've  beaten  the  c\d  ouui,— smoke  fifty 
cinn  a  day  if  I  like." 

I  ooBgntulated  bim  <m  the  ftct,  and  ioqaired 
what  means  he  had  employed  for  the  purpoee  of 
bringing  his  &ther-in-law  to  reaaon. 

Oh/' he  s^d,"  leant  tell  you  out  here,  and  to 
teU  yon  the  troth,  I  am  rather  in  a  hurry  at  the 
pesent  aoment.   I  have  to  meet  Amy  at  a  ihop  in 


Piccadilly,  and  I 'm  afraid  I 'm  rathw  behind  time 
as  it  is ;  but  if  yon  have  no  better  engagement  for 
town,  and  will  ikvor  us  with  your  coinpany  at' din- 
ner at  six  o'clock,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  see  yon, 
and  I  '11  explain  how  I  brought  the  fa^cr-in-Uv 
round  to  my  way  of  thinking.'^ 

I  promised  to  come  on  the  fdlowing  day,  and  vt 
parted. 

Accordingly,  at  the  »)pointed  time  I  presented 
m^'self  at  Allen's  door.  1  was  much  pleased  with  lis 
wife,a  most  hospitable,  pleasant  little  body,  aod  I 
felt  myself  at  home  with  her  at  once.  I  considered 
Tom  had  not  paid  too  dearly  for  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing her  his  wife,  especially  now  that  he  was  at  lib- 
erty again  to  smoke  as  hard  as  he  liked.  She  ^t; 
us  an  excellent  dinner,  to  which  we  did  full  justice; 
and  as  soon  as  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  and  »ht 
had  left  us  to  ourselves,  I  reminded  Tom  of  bii 
promise  to  inibrm  me  of  the  means  be  bad  used  fa 
obtaining  Mr.  Harris's  ocMtsent  to  smoke. 

He  laughed,  and  rang  the  bell.  A  boy  in  buttons 
came  in  answer  to  it,  to  whom  my  host  g;ave  some 
instructions  in  a  tone  that  was  too  low  to  reach  my 
ears.  In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Buttons  retumeil. 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  metal  article  tbat  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  cross  between  a  pair  of  bellows  antl  t 
watering-pot  By  his  master's  instructions,  the  boy 
placed  this  curious-looking  machine  on  the  taUetn 
front  of  us,  and  then  left  the  room. 

I  regarded  it  fbr  a  few  momenta  steadily,  bat 
could  not  make  out  what  it  was ;  I  noticed  a  handle 
on  one  side  of  it,  so  that  it  was  evidentlj  a  rotaloi; 
machine  of  some  description. 

"  What  in  the  name  o£  all  that  *8  mysterious  ii 
Out? "I  asked. 

niat,  my  fiend,"  replied  Tom,  "  is  the  instn- 
ment  of  torture  by  means  of  which  I  was  enabled  to 
cause  my  reepected  father-in-law  to  regard  smoking 
in  a  more  bivorable  light  than  be  nad  hitbcrU 
done."    He  then  proceeded  to  speak  as  follows :  — 
"  As  sdon  as  our  honeymoon  was  over,  Amy  soil 
I  set  our  witB  to  work  to  bit  upon  a  plan  for  brief 
ing  her  father  to  reason,  and  after  a  long  cocsulf*- 
tion,  decided  upon  a  course  which  we  thought  wooM 
have  the  desired  effect    Amy  therefore  wrow  tf 
Mr.  Harris  to  ask  him  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  is 
(he  is  a  widower,  by  the  by),  to  which  request  be 
graciously  acceded.    The  day  before  his  arrival  I 
bo(^t  that  machine  which  I  see  yon  regarding  witb 
such  wonder.  -  It  is  a  fum^tor  for  the  purpose  of 
fumi^tiiw  planto  with  tobacco,  with  a  view  to  de- 
stroying Uttle  insects  which  frequently  congrcgv^ 
upon  them.    I  also  purchased  several  pount^  of  tbe 
strongest  tobacco  I  could  lay  my  hands  upon.  I 
then  set  the  boy  to  work  at  the  machine  in  ever; 
room  of  the  iiouee,  so  that  the  smoke  became  s> 
dense  that  it  was  actually  difficult  for  us  to  si-e  om 
another.    The  consequence  was,  that  on  the  tlav 
Mr.  Harris*  arrival  there  was  a  most  sickenin;; 
stench  of  stale  tobacco-smoke  pervading  the  h*"*^ 
I  bad  told  the  boy  to  give  tbe  bedroom  intemled 
fbr  Mr.  Harris  a  double  dose,  which  he  did.   Ai  , 
socm  as  the  old  gentleman  set  foot  in  the  h:*!!  be 
began  to  sniff  vigorously ;  then  he  turned  upon  rat 
a  most  withering  look,  as  much  as  to  imply  that  I 
had  broken  my  word  to  him.   He  did  not  say  sof' 
thing  to  me,  however,  and  afaortly  afterwards  I  le" 
him  alotM  with  Amy.   IXrectly  I  had  quith^d  tsa 
room,  she  told  me  tut  he  had  accused  me  of  bavmg  1 

broken  my  word  in  regard  to  the  smoking-  Sns 
positively  stated  that  Ihad  never  had  a  pipe  I 
cigar  in  my  mouth  since  the  day  of  my  mamaget  | 
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and  affected  not  to  percore  the  nD[Jeaaaiit  odor 
perradiog  Uie  boose. 

**I  had  given  the  bof  fan  iutnictiaM,  w  when  I 
nag  the  bell  after  dimer  he  eDtoied  Ae  room  intit 
tin  mmigator  ready  far  aetion. 

What  on  earth  m  thatthii^?'  aAedmy&ther- 

"  A  finugator,"  I  ref^ed.  "  I  must  apoh^ie  to 
70D,  my  dear  air,  fbr  haTing  to  make  use  of  this  ma- 
dnne ;  bat  the  fact  ia  that,  finding  my  digestton 
much  weakened  from  not  Bmoking  after  dinner,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  ad<^  thb  subatitnte,  I  am 
happy  to  say  with  the  most  fortunate  resnltst  for  1 
much  prefer  it  to  smoking,  and  find  its  effects  much 
mCH'e  eflicacioaB.  I  hope  it  will  not  cause  you  any 
annoyance."  Without  r^arding  bis  look  of  astoo- 
ishment,  I  Aen,  with  the  ntmoet  gravitr,  set  a  li^t 
to  the  tobacco,  and  proceeded  to  torn  the  handle  ot 
the  machine.  Yohmea  of  smoke  instantly  began  to 
inue  fiom  the  spout. 

'**That,  then,  is  the  causa  tiie  hmrible  stench 
wlucb  fills  the  bouse,'  he  said ;  *  the  place  smells 
worse  than  an^  tap-room  in  the  kingdom.' 

" '  Does  it  indeed,  sir  ?  *  I  asked,  with  the  most 
innocent  ex|n«sston  I  could  assume.  *  I  suppose 
livii^  so  eontinoaUy  in  it  we  are  nnaUe  to  perceive 
it' 

"  He  watched  the  smoke  astrending  to  the  ceiling 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  began  to  coogh  vio- 
lently. Seeii^  the  effect  npon  him,  I  was  atovt  to 
offer  to  disoontiniie  the  operation,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  ■  For  Heaven^  sake,  Torn,  throw  that  inftmal 

machine  out  of  the  window,  and,  if  yoa  most  have 
tobacco-smoke,  take  a  cigar.' 

"  I  ceased  turning  die  oandle,  —  I  bad  hardly  an- 
ticipated BO  speedy  a  conversion.  I  thoagbt,  bow* 
ever,4t  would  not  do  to  &11  into  his  views  too  rap- 
idly, lest  hii  stNpdoB  should  be  anmsed.  80  I  re- 
j^ed:  — 

** '  I  wish  you  had  suggested  this  coarse  to  me 
some  time  ago,  sir,  Ibr  I  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  tobacco  taken  in  this  form  that  I  now  prefer  it  to 
any  other,  and  it  will  require  a  ^ater  effort  on  my 
part  to  djapensB  with  we  fiimigatfnr  Ann  waa  the 
ease  with  regard  to  <wars.  However,  as  yoa  find 
it  so  very  nnpleasast,  1  will  do  my  utmost  to  discon- 
tinue the  practice,  and  solace  myself  with  a  cigar, 
my  taste  mr  which  has  now 'died  oat  I  cmly  h<^ 
my  health  will  not  suffer  by  the  chaise.  I  will 
now,  therefore,  with  yoor  permission,  take  a  etgar.' 

*  O,  certainly,'  he  answered ;  •  anjrthin^  rather 
than  that  abomination,'  pointinrr  to  the  fumi^ator. 

"  I  had  taken  care,  previous  to  inviting  nmi,  not 
to  be  unprepared  for  the  contingency  which  oc- 
curred, so  I  at  once  took  a  cigar  fi^  a  drawer,  and 
forthwith  enk^ed  the  first  smoke  I  had  had  for  isine 
months.    What  do  you  think  of  my  tactics  ?  " 

"  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  result  of 
them  "  i  repued,  "  whatever  may  be  my  onnion  of 
the  means  you  employed;  but  we  have  left  Ifn. 
Allen  too  long  alone,  su{^H)ae  we  jmn  her." 


FEMININE  AFFECTATIONS. 

BT  THB  ADTHOS  OF  "  THB  OIU.  OF  TUB  FBaiOD." 

The  old  form  of  feminine  affectation  used  to  be 
that  of  a  die-away  fine  lady  afflicted  with  a  myste- 
rious malady  known  by  the  name  of  the  vapors,  or 
one,  no  tesa  obscure,  called  the  spleen.  Stnietimes 
it  was  an  eCberealiaed  being  who  bad  no  capacity  for 
homely  thii^  bnt  who  pnsed  her  life  in  an  atmoa- 


phere  <^  poetiy  and  moaic,  for  the  moat  part  ex- 
preasii^  her  vague  ideas  in  haltuig  riiymes  uiat  gave 
more  aatisfactbn  to  herself  than  to  her  friends.  She 
was  probably  an  Italian  scholar,  and  could  quota 
Fetnvdi  and  Tasso,  and  cUd  quote  them  ncetty  then ; 
she  might  even  be  n  Delia  Cruseaa  by  honorable 
election,  with  her  own  peoaUar  wreath  or  laurel 
her  own  silver  lyre ;  any  way,  she  was  "  a  aster  of 
the  Muses,"  and  had  «ft~«^h;ng  to  do  with  ApoUo 
and  Minmra,  whom  she  was  sure  to  call  Pallao,  as 
being  more  poetical.  Probably  she  had  dealing 
with  Diana,  too,  for  this  kind  oi'  woman  does  not  m 
any  age  affect  the  "  sear-bom,"  save  in  a  hazy,  sen- 
timental way  that  bears  no  fruits;  a  neatly  turned 
sonnet  or  a  clever  bit  of  counterpoint  being  to  her 
worth  all  the  manly  love  or  fireside  hooie  delighti 
that  the  world  can  give.  What » this  toudi  of  to- 
bies^ dimpled  fiogen  or  tbo  rosy  kirnea  of  babiea'  lipa 
comparea  to  the  ideararea  of  beii^  a  rater  (MT  ue 
Mnsea,  and  dhe  of  the  beloved  of  ApoUo?  The 
Delia  Cmscan  of  fbrmer  days,  or  her  modem  avatar, 
will  tell  you  that  mouc  and  poetry  are  godlike  and 
bear  the  soul  away  to  heaven,  but  that  the  nnrsery 
is  a  prison,  and  babies  no  dearer  ^ailera  than  any 
other,  and  that  hoosehotd  duties  disgrace  the  U[Mr- 
inft  soul  moantiBg  to  the  empyrean.  This  was  the 
Ethereal  Being  01  last  generati<»,  — the  Blne-ehM^- 
ing,  as  a  poetess  in  white  satin,  with  her  eyes  turned 
up  to  heaven,  and  her  hair  in  dishevelled  cascades 
about  her  neck.  She  dropped  her  mantle  as  she 
finally  departed ;  and  m  stul  have  the  Delia  Cm»- 
caa  easenee,  if  not  in  the  precise  form  of  ea^er 
times.  We  still  have  ethereal  bangs  who,  as  the 
practical  outcome  of  their  etherealization,  rave  aboQl 
music  and  poetry,  and  Halle  and  Buskin,  and  hor- 
ribly ne^ect  Ibur  babiea  and  the  weekly  billi. 

A  favorite  ff«m  of  feminine  affectatioa  nmong 
certain  opposers  of  the  prevalent  fast  t^pe  is  in  an 
intense  wonsnlincss,  an  aggravating  intensity  of 
womanliness,  that  makes  one  long  for  a  little  rough- 
nem,  just  to  take  off  the  cloying  excess  of  sweetness. 
This  kind  is  generally  found  with  large  eprea,  dark 
in  the  lids  and  hollow  in  the  orl»t,  by  which  a  cer- 
tain spiritual  expression  is  ^ven  to  the  iace,  a  oer* 
tain  look  of  being  consumed  by  the  hidden  fire  of 
lofty  thought,  that  is  very  effective.  It  does  not 
desivoy  the  effeetivmem  that  tiie  real  cause  of  thtt 
darkened  lida  and  envemooa  orbits  is  moat  probably 
internal  disease,  whmi  not  aatimfiay;  eyes  thii, 
sort  stand  for  i|nritnality,  and  kiftiBem  of  thought^ 
and  intense  wimuutlineM  of  natne;,  and,  as  all  me%| 
are  neither  chemistB  nor  doctors,  the  simuIatios(| 
does  quite  as  well  m  truth.  The  main  character*; 
istic  of  these  women  is  self-conscioosnesa.  They: 
live  b«,fore  a  moral  mirror,  and  pass  their  time  id 
attitudinizing  to  what  they  think  the  best  advi' 
tage.  They  can  do  nothing  sim^dy,  nothing  apt 
taneottdy  aiid  without  the  fullest  oonseiousnem  as 
how  they  do  it,  and  how  they  kx^  while  they 
doing  it  In  every  action  of  thmr  Uvea  tiwy 
themselves  aa  pictures,  as  (Aaractem  la  a  novel, 
impersona&MiB  of  poeuc  images  or  thoughts, 
th^  ^ve  you  a  glass  of  water,  or  take  your  ci 
from  you,  uiey  are  Youth  and  Beauty  ministering  tf 
Strength  or  Age,  as  the  case  may  be ;  if  they  bn^g 
yon  a  photc^rai^ic  album,  they  are  Titian's  Dauglk; 
ter  carrying  her  cmket,  a  trifle  modernized ;  if  the' 
hold  a  child  in  their  arms,  they  are  Madonnas,  an 
look  unutterable  maternal  love,  UuHigh  they  nevfi 
saw  the  little  creature  before,  and  care  for  it  ~ 
more  than  for  the  puppy  in  the  mews ;  if  they 
any  small  personal  t^oe,  or  attempt  to  do  it. 
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ing  believe  to  tie  a  dioe-strin^,  comb  out  r  corlf 
fiuten  a  bnttoiii  th^  are  Charities  in  gracefiil  atti- 
tudes, Kid  expect  joa  to  think  tbem  both  charitable 
and eracefuL 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  tbej  can  neither  tie  a  string 
nor  &8ten  a  button  with  oraioaiy  deftness,  for  they 
have  a  trick  of  nung  only  the  ends  of  their  fingers 
when  they  do  anything  with  th^r  bands,  as  being 
more  graceful,  and  altc^ther  fitting  in  better  than 
would  a  firmer  grasp  with  the  delicate  womanliness 
of  the  character;  and  the  less  sweet  and  more  com- 
monplace woman  who  doei  not  attitudinize  monlly, 
and  never  parades  herwomanlinesi,  beats  them  oat 
of  the  field  fbr  real  helpfulness,  and  ia  the  Charity 
which  the  other  only  plays  at  being.  This  kind, 
too,  affects,  in  theory,  wonderful  submissiveness  to 
man.  It  upholds  Griselda  as  the  type  of  feminine 
perfectioo,  and  —  still  in  theory  —  between  inde- 
pendence and  being  tyrannized  over,  goes  in  for  the 
tyranny.  "I  would  rather  my  husband  beat  me 
than  let  me  do  too  much  as  I  liked,"  siud  one  before 
she  married,  who,  after  she  was  married,  managed 
to  get  entire  possession  of  the  domestic  reins,  and 
took  good  care  that  her  nominal  lord  should  be  her 
practical  slave.  For,  ootwitbstanding  the  sweet 
Bnlmissiveness  of  her  theory,  the  inteiuely  womanly 
woman  has  the  most  astonishing  knack  of  getting 
her  own  way  and  impoung  her  own  will  on  others. 
Hie  real  tyrant  among  women  is  not  the  one  who 
flounces  and  sputters,  and  declares  that  nothing 
shall  make  her  obey ;  but  the  sofV-mannered,  large- 
eyed,  and  intensely  womanly  person,  who  says  that 
Griselda  is  her  ideal,  and  that  the  whole  duty  of 
woman  lies  in  unquestioning  obedience  to  man. 

In  contrast  with  this  special  affectation  is  the 
mannish  woman,  —  the  woman  who  wears  a  double- 
breasted  coat  with  big  buttons,  of  which  she  flings 
back  the  lappels  with  an  air,  understanding  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  a  wide  chest  and  the  need  of  un- 
diecked  breatiiing ;  who  wears  unmistakable  shirt- 
fronts,  linen  collars,  vests,  and  plain  ties,  like  a  man ; 
who  folds  her  arms,  or  sets  them  akimbo  like  a  man ; 
who  even  nurses  her  feet  and  cradles  her  knees,  in 
qute  of  her  petticoats,  and  makes  believe  that  the 
attitude  is  comfortable  because  it  is  manlike.  If 
the  escessively  womanly  woman  is  affected  in  her 
sickly  sweetness,  the  mannish  woman  ia  affected  in 
her  breadth  and  roughness.  She  adores  dogs  and 
hones,  which  she  places  far  above  children  of  all 
ages.  She  boasts  of  how  good  a  marksman  she  is, 
—  she  does  not  call  herself  markswoman,  —  and  how 
she  can  hit  right  and  left,  and  bring  down  both  birds 
flying.  When  she  drinks  wine,  she  holds  the  stem 
of  tha  i^ass  between  her  first  two  fingers,  hollows 
her  nnderlip,  and  tosses  it  off,  throwing  her  bead 
well  back, — she  would  diadun  the  ladyuke  sip  or 
the  cloeer  gesture  of  ordinary  women.  She  is  great 
in  cheese  and  bitter  beer,  in  claret  cup  and  still 
champagne,  but  she  despises  the  puerilities  of  sweets 
or  of  effervescing  wines.  She  rounds  her  elbows 
and  turns  her  wnst  outward,  as  men  round  their 
elbows  and  turn  their  wrists  outward.  She  is  fond 
of  carpentry,  she  says,  and  boasts  of  her  powers 
with  the  plane  and  saw  ;  for  charms  to  her  watch- 
chain  she  wears  a  corkscrew,  a  gimlet,  a  big  knife, 
and  a  small  foot-rule  ;  and  in  entire  contrast  with  the 
intensely  womanly  woman,  who  uses  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  only,  the  mannish  woman,  when  she  does  any- 
thing, uses  the  whole  band,  and  if  she  had  to  thread 
a  needle  would  thread  it  as  much  by  her  pEdin  as 
by  her  fingers.  All  of  which  is  affectation,  —  from 
firrt  to  last  affectation  ;  a  mere  assumption  of  virile 


fitshions  utterly  inhannonious  to  the  iriiole  boi^ 
physical  and  mental,  of  a  woman. 

Then  there  is  the  affectation  of  the  woman  who 
has  taken  ^priety  and  orthodoxy  under  her  so- 
cial protection,  and  who  regards  it  as  a  personal  in- 
Bolt  when  her  fnends  and  acqiuuntances  tm  be}'ond 
the  exact  limits  of  her  mental  sphere.  This  is  the 
woman  who  assumes  to  be  the  antiseptic  element  in 
society,  who  makes  believe  that  without  her  the 
world  and  human  nature  would  go  to  th6  doga,  and 
ptanee  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  sin  and  destruc- 
tion forthwith ;  uid  that  not  all  the  grand  heroism 
of  man,  not  all  his  thought  and  energy  and  high  en- 
deavor and  patient  seeking  after  tnSb,  would  serve 
his  turn  or  the  worid^  if  she  did  not  spread  her 
own  petty  preserving  nets,  and  mark  out  the  boun- 
dary lines  wittun  which  she  would  confine  the  ran^ 
of  thought  and  speculation.  She  knows  that  this 
assumption  of  spiritual  beadledom  is  mere  affecta- 
tion, and  that  other  minds  have  as  much  right  to 
their  own  boundary  lines  as  she  claims  for  herself; 
but  it  seems  to  her  pretty  to  assume  that  woman 
generally  is  the  consecrated  beadle  of  thought  and 
morality,  and  that  she,  of  all  women,  is  most  spe- 
dally  consecrated.  As  an  offshoot  of  this  kind 
stands  the  a&ctatioa  ai  simplicity, — the  woman 
whose  mental  attitude  is  sel^d^nedation,  and  who 
poses  herself  as  a  mere  nobod;|r  when  the  wmid  is 
rin^og  with  her  praises.  "  la  it  possible  that  your 
Grace  has  ever  heard  ottnet"  said  one  of  this  class 
with  prettily  affected  naloete  at  a  time  when  all  Eng- 
land was  astir  about  her,  and  when  colors  and  fash- 
ions went  by  her  name  to  make  them  take  with  the 
public  at  large.  No  one  knew  better  than  the  fur 
ingenue  in  question  how  far  and  wide  her  fiune  had 
spread,  bat  she  thought  it  looked  modest  and  sim- 
ple to  assume  ignorance  of  her  own  value,  and  to 
declare  that  she  was  but  a  creeping  worm  whan  all 
the  world  knew  that  she  was  a  soanne  butterfly. 

Thera  is  a  certain  like  kind  of  affectation  very 
common  among  prctt;|r  women;  and  this  is  the 
affectation  of  not  knowing  that  they  are  pret^,  and 
not  recognizing  the  effect  of  thw  beao^  on  men. 
Take  a  woman  with  bewildering  ^es,  say,  v€  a 
maddening  size  and  dupe,  and  fringed  with  long 
lashes  that  distract  you  to  look  at;  the  creature 
knows  that  her  eyes  are  bewildering,  as  well  as  she 
knows  that  fire  bums  and  that  ice  melts  ;  she  knows 
the  effect  of  that  tricE  she  has  with  them,  —  the 
sudden  uplifting  of  the  heavy  lid,  and  the  snifl,  full 
gaze  that  she  gives  right  into  a  man's  eyes.  She 
has  practised  it  often  m  the  glass,  and  knows  to  a 
mathematical  nicety  the  exact  hd^ht  to  which  the 
lid  must  be  rused,  and  the  exact  fixity  of  the  gaze. 
She  knows  the  whole  meaning  of  the  look,  and  the 
stirring  of  men's  blood  that  it  creates ;  but  if  you 
speak  to  her  of  the  effect  <k  her  trick,  she  puts  on 
an  air  of  eztremest  ibaocence,  and  protests  ber 
entire  ignorance  as  to  anything  her  ey&  may  say  or 
mean ;  and  if  yon  press  ber  hard  she  will  look  at 
you  in  the  same  way  for  ^'our  own  benefit,  and  deny 
at  the  very  moment  ot  offence.  Various  other 
tricks  has  she  with  those  bewildering  eyes  of  hers, 
—  each  more  perilous  than  the  other  to  men's 
peace:  and  all  unsparingly  employed,  no  matter 
what  the  result  For  this  is  the  woman  who  lltrts 
to  the  extreme  limits,  then  suddenly  draws  up  and 
says  she  meant  notiiing.  Step  by  step  she  has  led 
you  on,  with  looks  and  smiles,  aad  pretty  doubtful 
phrases  always  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  the  one 
nr  the  ear  by  mere  word,  the  other  for  the  heart 
the  accompaniments  of  look  and  manner,  which  are 
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intaimblQ ;  step  hy  step  she  has  drawn  yon  deeper 
and  weperinto  the  maze  trhere  she  haa  gone  before 
3S  your  decoy;  then,  vhen  she  has  yon  safe,  she 
raises  her  eyes  for  the  last  dme,  compuuns  tiiat  you 
have  mistaken  her  cnielly,  and  that  she  has  meant 
nothing  more  &an  any  one  else  might  mean ;  and 
what  can  she  do  to  repair  her  mistake?  Ix)Te 
you  ?  many  you  ?  No ;  she  is  engaged  to  your 
irival,  who  counts  his  thousands  to  your  hund^dis ; 
Eind  what  a  pity  that  you  had  not  seen  this  all  along, 
and  that  you  should  have  so  misunderstood  her! 
Besides,  what  is  there  about  her  that  you  or  aay  one 
should  ioTe  ? 

Of  all  the  many  affectations  (tf  voroen,  tins  afFecta- 
bion  a£  their  own  harmlessness  when  beautifult  &nd 
af  their  innocence  of  deugn  when  they  pracUse 
their  arts  for  Uie  discomfiture  of  men,  ia  the  most 
Jangerous  and  the  most  disastrous.  But  what  can 
3ne  say  to  them?  The  very  fact  that  they  are 
langerous  disanns  a  man's  anger  and  blinds  liis 
perception  until  too  late.  That  men  love  though 
;hey  suffer  is  the  woman's  triamph,  guilt,  and  con- 
lonation ;  and  so  long  as  the  tnck  succeeds  it  will 
M3  practised.  Another  affectation  of  the  same  fam- 
ly  13  the  extreme  friendliness  and  familiarity  which 
iome  women  adopt  in  their  manners  towanls  men. 
JToung  girls  affect  an  almost  maternal  tone  to  boys 
3f  their  own  age,  a  year  w  so  Mm ;  and  they, 
too,  when  tlieir  wiser  uden  remonstrate,  decWe 
'iiey  mean  nothii^,  and  how  hard  it  is  that  they 
nay  not  be  natoral.  This  form  of  affectation,  once 
aegan,  continues  thiougb  life,  being  too  convenient 
%htiy  discarded ;  and  youthful  matrons  not 
long  oat  of  their  teens  assume  a  tone  and  ways  that 
voulU  about  befit  middle  age  counselling  g^ddy  youth, 
md  that  might  by  chance  be  dangerous  even  then 
f  the  "  Indian  summer**  was  specially  Imght  and 
warm. 

Then  there  is  the  affectation,  pure  and  simple, 
vhich  Is  the  mere  affectation  of  manner,  such  as  is 
hown  in  the  drawling  voice,  the  mincing  gut,  the 
jxtrcme  gracefulness  of  attitude  that  by  conscious- 
lese  ceases  to  be  grace,  and  the  thousand  litde 
ninauderie$  and  coquetries  of  the  sex  known  to  us 
dl.  And  there  is  ue  affectation  which  people  of  a 
ligher  social  sphere  show  when  they  condescend  to 
^hose  of  low  estate,  and  talk  and  look  as  if  they 
irere  not  quite  certain  of  their  company,  and  scarce- 
y  knew  if  they  were  Christian  or  heathen,  savage 
)r  civilized.  And  there  is  the  affectation  of  the 
natemal  passion  with  women  who  are  never  by  any 
;hance  seen  with  their  children,  but  who  speak  of 
bcm  as  if  they  were  never  out  of  their  sight ;  the 
ifTectation  of  wifely  adoration  with  women  who  are 
o  be  met  about  the  world  with  ever^  man  of  th^r 
icquaintance  rather  than  wit^  tiieir  lawfiil  bus- 
>ands ;  the  affectatioa  of  asceticism  in  women  who 
ead  a  thorooghly  aelf-«i^oyiog  lifb  firom  end  to 
md ;  and  the  raTectatioa  of  pditical  fervor  in  those 
vho  would  not  give  up  a  ball  or  a  new  dress  to  save 
Europe  from  universal  revolution.  Go  where  we 
vill,  affectation  of  being  something  she  ia  not  meets 
IS  in  woman,  like  a  ghost  wo  cannot  lay  or  a  mist  we 
:aunot  sweep  away.  In  the  holiest  and  the  most 
rivial  things  alike  we  find  it  penetrating  every- 
vhere,  —  even  in  church,  aod  at  her  prayers,  when 
he  pretty  penitent,  rising  from  her  lengthy  orison, 
ills  her  eyes  and  looks  about  her  ftirtively  to  see 
rho  has  noticed  her  self-abasement  and  to  whom 
icr  picturesque  piety  has  commended  itself.  All 
orts  and  patterns  of  good  mrls  and  pleasant  women 
xe  very  dear  and  delightful  j  but  the  pearl  of  great 
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price  is  the  thoroughly  natural  and  nnaffeoted  wo- 
man,—  that  is,  the  woman  who  is  truthful  to  her 
core,  and  who  would  as  little  condescend  to  act  a 
pretence  as  Ae  would  dare  to  tell  a  lie. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  London  Times,  which  is  nothing  if  not  crit- 
ical, considers  "  The  Spanbh  Gy^y  .  a  poem  of 
the  highest  merit, — a  judgment  to  which  there  is 
no  diswnt  on  either  ode  ofthe  water. 

^  Sib  Edwin  Landseer  had  enjoyed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  one  of  his  works  fetch,  at  a  public 
auction,  the  great  sum  of  £4,160.  l^is  was  the 
price  given  for  Sir  Edwin^  "  Braema"  at  a  sale  in 
London  last  month. 

At  Versulles  the  ladies  ofthe  highest  rank,  com- 
plying with  the  wishes  of  Fius  Ia..,  now  wear  a 
long  val,  han^ng  down  to  their  waist,  whenever 
they  resort  to  uie  Church  of  St.  Louis,  or  to  titat  of 
Notre  Dame. 

A  i^TE  number  of  the  Bulway  Times  has  this 
naive  announcement :  "  We  are  under  the  necesn^ 
of  omitdng  the  whole  of  our  correspondence  for  the 
present  week,  as  well  as  some,  exceedingly  valu(Ale 
observations  of  our  omt  (!)  on  prevailing  topics." 

The  London  public,  it  appears,  is  being  regaled 
with  two  dramatizations  oi  Charles  Reade'a  new 
novel.  The  Examiner  says  :  "  Mr.  Charles  Beade's 
version  of  Fou^  P^ay,  differing  essentially  from  that 
now  playing  at  the  Hdboni,  has  been  produced 
with  eompl^  success  at  the  new  Theatre  Bc^ral, 
Leeds." 

It  appears  there  are  at  the  present  time  in  Great 
Britun  one  hundred  and  tixty^-eix  theatres,  thirty- 
three  of  which  are  in  London,  ax  at  Liverpool,  and 
three  in  Gla^^w.  Of  the  metropolitan  thintres 
eight  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
past  twenty-seven  years,  —  viz.  Astley's,  the  Gar- 
rick,  the  Olympic,  the  PaviUon,  Covent  Garden, 
Surrey,  Standara,  and  Her  Majesty's  llieatre. 

M.  Phii^bkt  Chasles,  one  of  the  most  inde* 
fatigable  pioehevtn  of  lustorical  and  scientific  curios- 
ities of  the  present  day,  has  discovered  in  an  ancient 
ItaUan  woik,  published  in  1636,  the  first  idea  of  a 
magnetio  tele^ph.  A  Dutch  savant  had  written 
on  the  possibility  of  establishing  secret  correspond- 
ence between  Italy  and  Holland  by  means  of  two 
needles,  one  of  which  would  be  called  Rome  and 
the  other  the  Hague. 

As  an  instance  of  the  enormous  salaries  paid  in 
England  to  vocalists,  the  Orchestra  informs  its 
refers  that  Mademoiselle  Nilsson,  for  singing  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  one  aflemoon,  and  at  a  private 
concert  in  Belgrave  Square  in  the  evening,  netted 
neariy  £300.  Sontag,  Malibran,  Grisi,  and  Per- 
siani,  the  greatest  singers  ever  known,  when  in  the 
zenith  of  their  popularity  received  less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  terms  now  paid  to  Mademoiselle  Nils- 
son  for  an  evening  concert 

A  PEN  and  ink  portrait  of  the  celebrated  £d- 
mond  About,  by  M.  Yillemessant,  has  just  been 
made  public.  It  seems  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Men  of  Letters,  M.  About  used  strong 
langui^e  against  M.  Yillemessant,  to  which  M.  de 
yillemessant  retaliated,  by  telling  "HL  About  that  he 
is  getting  "  old  and  &t,  that  he  resembles  a  gorel 
(At^lice,  hog),  and  that  his  eyes  are  like  two  holes 
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bvnit  w  a  Uanket"  Thm  mtj  Im  added  to  Urn 
next  edition  of  Mr.  DmrmA  the  eldei's  AmenkiM 
of  literature." 

M.  Tajxk,  the  wdt-known  imter  on  Eoglisli 
literature,  wai  ncently  manrted  iu  Paris,  tlw  cere- 
mony taking  place  ia  chardi, —  Uus  in  spite  of  his 
earcastio  remarks  on  marriages  in  ^neral,  in  his 
witty  book,  ^  Notes  de  Frederick  Tbesas  Grain- 
dorse,"  where,  aft«r  ezposiog  the  nercaBttlc  natare 
of  French  niarriages,  be  deacribes  the  religioiit  cere- 
mony as  imposing  in  the  highest  d^ree,  and 
strongly  reseiAbling  the  fiiUi  act  tn  "Bobert  le 
Diable,"  only  the  latter,  reniaiks  M.  Taine,  has  a 
more  religions  character. 

The  Journal  des  Connaisnuieet  Medic^ea  states 
that  on  tlic  1st  of  January,  1668,  Ear^w  could 
boast  102,061  miles  of  railways;  and  that,  for  all 
tlie  fire  parts  ui  the  world  the  grand  total  is 
1^2,500  miles.  This  length  would  be  anfficeat  to 
encircle  our  globe  twice  round  the  equator,  and  as 
many  times  round  a  mm^an  provided  with  the 
necessary  complement  of  polar  and  tropical  paral- 
lels ;  and  it  has  taken  less  than  fifty  y(»n  to  form 
this  nuaense  iron  girdle,  the  ead  oi  wUch  the  aext 
geaeiatiaB  ia  not  Wmj  to  we- 

A  woxDEKFUL  feat  of  English  pedestiianism  is 
stated  by  the  Morning  Star  to  have  been  lately 
achieved  by  a  man  Datoed  Woodhouse,  who  under- 
took, for  a  bet  of  £SH),  'to  run  forty  miles  in  five 
houn.  The  course  selected  was  theoigh  road  fruta 
Newingtoa  to  Croydon,  a  distance  ^  ten  miles. 
Woodhouse  ran  ircini  Newington  to  Croydon  and 
back  in  two  hoars  and  fifteen  minutes.  The  next 
ten  miles,  from  Newington  to  Croydon  he  perfomed 
in  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes,  and  completed  the 
whole  distance  by  9.&S  a-m.,  having  seven  minutes 
to  spare,  witlioiit  exhibiting  any  distress. 

A  HAinsKKBSKB  of  Bre8aQii«,  Frmace,  recently 
drew  S90,000  in  the  lattery  for  Enfants  Pattvres. 
He  imsaediately  mehed  np  to  Paris,  drove  straight 
to  the  Corps  L^^latiC  where  he  demanded  an  im- 
mediate interview  with  his  deputy,  who,  when  at 
borne,  he  has  the  honor  of  shavii^ ;  and  requested 
him  to  accompady  him  to  the  Bank  France,  in 
order  to  claim  the  money.  M.  Charles  Leroux,  lest 
he  should  lose  a  vote  at  the  conuiw  election,  imme- 
diately aoceded  to  the  hurdressert  request.  The 
incident  excited  much  merriment  in  the  ^use, 
where  Ae  story  spread  like  wildfire. 

A  Paria  cwTSnxjBdent  is  re^osibk  for  the  sub- 
joined story :  —  "I  was  In  a  hairdresser's  shop  a  few 
days  ago,  when  a  man  entered  who  offered  for  sale  a 
lann  lot  of  Chinese  taik.  I  mean  human  hair  tails 
Bud  as  adm  the  haai^  of  the  aolgecli  oi  the  Celes- 
tialEmpire.  The  faamua  was  Moa  struck  at  the  low 
rate  of  two  fiancB  and  a  half  per  tail,  and  the  vendor 
was  enooun^ed  to  bring  as  many  more  ss  be  could 
procure.  The  hair  was  coarse  and  black,  and  did 
not  seem  to  mc  fitted  to  add  to  the  attractions  of 
any  female  head,  so  I  inquired  to  what  use  it  could 
be  put.  '  U»e !  *  exclaimed  the  hairdresser ;  '  toyez 
Iranquille.  I  am  not  anxious  about  that.  There  is 
Buch  a  demand  for  hair  just  now  that  we  are  too 
happy  to  buy  whatov^  we  can  pet.*  I  tell  you  this 
story,  as  it  may  farnMb  a  usefol  bint  to  some  of 
your  lady  ntaders,  on  fasfaioo  bent,  but  still  of  fru- 
gal minds.  Tbey  will  be  glad  to  know  that  by  ask- 
ing for  ChiMM  taiW  tbey  may  jwocnre  cheap  hair 
fw  countiy  toilets,  or  more  eq«eially  for  tea-bath- 
ing." 


Tax  voang  Emperor  of  China  baa  just  entered 
dm  boods  of  matrimMiy.  His  courtslap  strikes  m 
as  being  more  than  nsaally  Chinesa  Accmxling  to 
dewniption,  oee  hundred  and  twenty  yonag 
girls,  raagit^  from  eleven  to  nineteen  years  ol{ 
were  admitted  to  the  patace  on  the  previous  evsn- 
iag  as  candidates.  Seven  were  chosen  from  this 
nanber,  vho  had  to  submit  to  an  exuninatioQ  before 
the  Enprees-mother,  whose,  business  it  is  to  make  the 
choice.  Letters  from  Pekin  state  that  the  youa^ 
Udy  upon  whom  tiie  chmce  of  the  Tnaee  and  bia 
mother  full  was  bom  at  Mookden,  in  the  province 
of  Chingking,  that  she  had  attuned  her  etev^nth 
year,  and  that  she  was  extremely  beaulifiil  She 
belong  to  a  family  that  for  fifteen  yean  et^oyed 
the  hi^  ftvor  of  the  lato  Emperw  Tao^Koaang. 
It  is  announced  tlist  the  majority  of  the  Emperor 
Tehonng-Teh^  will  Aotliy  be  decbxed,  and  that  he 
will  tlMB  take  die  direction  of  aSain. 

Tmk  London  Examiner  pays  the  foUewuug  com- 
pliment to  our  periodieal  atmntnre:  The  Athw- 
Uc  Monthly  ^ipeak  to  zeaden  both  here  and  in  the 
United  Stotes.  and  by  the  excellenoc  of  it*  artidcs 
proves  that  the  original  serial  lihiiinlmii  of  Americn 
IS  quite  equal  to  hold  its  own  nith  the  oMmstab- 
lisMd  magazinea  of  London.  There  are  several 
thostnghly  good  articles  in  this  June  number; 
amimg  these  we  would  specially  amrk  a  aemewbat 
ambitious  one  on  the  '  Talmnd,'  and  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. The  commencement  of  '  St.  Michael's  Night ' 
gires  fur  promise  of  an  entertaining  story,  lie 
'  Uiscoveiy  of  Etherization '  is  also  a  most  interest- 
ing article ;  and  althoi^h  '  Abyssinia  and  King 
Theodore '  ia  a  well-worn  subject,  the  writer  finds 
fitunething  sufficiently  new  to  prodnee  a  lively  and 
agreeable  article." 

"A  Girl  of  the  Period  **  writes  to  the  editor  of 
the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  to  compimn  that  a  gentleman 
is  in  the  habit  ot  bringing  two  or  three  Tawns  and 
two  or  three  sheep-dogs  into  the  ride  in  Rotten  Row 
when  it  is  at  its  fullest,  and  that  the  unusual  ap- 
pariHon  exntes  and  frightens  her  horse,  otherwise 
a  quiet  animal  enous^  The  Eng^h  Rose,  we 
know  die  is  a  rose,  feeb  certun  that  if  the  owner  of 
the  fawns  and  d<^  in  queatfoa  is  made  aware  of 
the  annoyance  and  dai^gn-  caused  by  their  presence, 
he  will  air  his  menagerie  in  some  outer  part  of  the 
park  than  that  set  ^lort  for  horse  exercise.  The 
Pall  Mall  inserts  the  substance  of  her  chamung 
letter,  without  publishing  the  text  of  the  letter 
itself,  as  Mamma  would  not  like  it  to  be  known 
that  she  corresponded  with  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper I "  That  must  be  a  hard-hearted  felbw  with 
1^0  fawns  and  the  dogs,  if  be  doesn't  instantl/ 
Strangle  the  stupid  IvtUes  on  sedi^  thii  a^peaL 

**A  NOTABLK  man,*  says  the  Morning  Star. 
*'has  just  died  in  a  little  Devonslure  village, —  a 
man  who  was  once  fomons,  and  win  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. Ra^ah  BioiAe  is  not  a  persona^  who  will 
figure  prominently  in  history,  unless  it  be  in  the 
history-  of  the  Eastern  Archipeti^ ;  but,  as  a  repre- 
sentative type  of  a  certain  cuss  of  adventorers  now 
all  but  extinct,  his  memory  and  his  deeds  will  often 
be  recalled  in  the  future,  althoogfa  with  very  min- 
gled and  often  with  very  adverse  feelings.  He  was 
a  hero  of  a  type  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley 
would  approve,  —  a  sort  of  Sir  Amy  as  Leigh,  whom 
some  foture  noveUst  of  the  muscular  schoM  may  be 
expected  to  ddfy  as  a  hero  of  brute  fbrce.   The  life 
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^ipreciated  hj  strangely  Tsrioua  classes  of  societj 
as  the  author  of '  ICawatba*  and  the  *  IWm  of  life.' 
In  farm-liouee  pariocs,  and  in  London  drawing-rooms, 
on  cottace  book-ehelTes,  and  in  students'  desks,  at 
schools,  from  the  pulpit,  at  concert-rooms,  and  in  tbe 
streets,  may  evidences  of  Longfellow's  enormoQs  pop- 
ularity be  traced.  He  is  not  less  the  poet  of  the 
people  than  a  chosen  companion  of  tbe  cultured  and 
refined ;  and  his  words  are  in  the  mouth  of  thou- 
sands to  whom  our  own  Tennyson  is  only  partially 
'  &miltar,  and  to  whom  Brownii^  is  axi  unknown 
name.  We  will  not  consider  now  hew  far  the  nn- 
satisfactOTy  state  of  the  copyright  law  has  promoted 
tbe  great  circulation  Longfellow's  works  have  ob- 
tained in  Britain,  but  wilT  cm  tent  oarselves  witli 
the  &ct  thMt  the  nan  whoee  songs  are  on  the  lips 
of  dioosands  is  on  the  point  of  vintmg  us,  if  he  lus 
not  already  arrived.  England  has  not  received  so 
important  a  literary  guest  fisr  many  years,  and  we 
trust  her  welcome  will  be  warm  and  outspoken. 
More  than  a  ^neration  has  passed  since  Washing* 
t<m  Irving's  ^akespearian  mnsinga  were  disturbed 
by  the  waitress  at  the  Stratford  Inn,  but  his  mem- 
ory  still  lingers  pleasantly  around  the  place,  and 
'  G«ofir^  Crayon's  poker  is  shown  as  a  relic,  in  the 
9ame  fashion  as  Shakespeare's  bouse.  Butthegentle 
American  humorist  had  scarcely  won  hisspurs  at  the 
time  of  hia  visit  here,  whereas  the  literary  shield  of  our 
coming  guest  is  fully  blazoned.  Besides,  Loog&l- 
low  has  claims  upon  us  independently  of  hia  verse. 
He  is  essentially  a  many-eided  man,  and  bis  is  a 
character  and  a  career  appealing  to  many  English 
Bympathies.  As  an  ex-proiessor  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  be  commands  the  regard  of  the  Cambridge 
autiiorities,  whose  honorary  dem«e  he  bears ;  as  one 
of  the  little  band  of  earnest  thinkeis  of  whom  Em- 
erson was  one,  and  which  made  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts so  bonoraUy  promisent  to  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica, as  an  ardent  ana  uncompromising  opponent  of 
Nlavery  when  slavery  was  a  powerfully  defended 
institution  ;  and  as  a  man  whose  generous  instincts 
have  [»-ompted  him  throi^h  life  to  support  the  just 
and  trae,  rather  than  tbe  pop*^ar  or  eitpedient, 
Loi^fiillow  is  entitled  to  the  ctmial  friendship  and 
admiration  <^  us  alL  . . . .  If  wc  cannot  emulate  the 
public  welcome  given  to  Ur.  Dickens,  we  can  at  least 
make  Longfellow  fbel  at  home  in  England,  and  give 
open  testimony  to  the  xepntation  he  Baa  won." 


of  Sir  James  Brooke  was  a  romantic  one,  and  the 
many  picturesque  aqtecta  which  it  presented-  to  the 
fve  of  the  distant  obserTer  had  die  effect  of  oliJscur- 
ing  the  moral  sense  of  those  whose  imaginations 
were  dazzled  by  his  adventures.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  young  Indian  officer  who,  afler  hav- 
ing been  wounded  in  the  Btmneae  War,  explored  the 
;ities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  set  sail  in  a  cockboat 
:>{  a  yaoht  foi"  a  voyt^  of  discovery  and  conquest 
n  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  should 
lave  attracted  a  host  of  admirers.  Hiere  was  some- 
thing in  bis  enteiprise  which  did  not  exactly  place 
liim  on  a  level  with  Clive  and  Hastings,  —for  their 
ivork,  besides  being  far  greater,  did  not  at  all  re- 
iemhle  his, — but  which  awakened  the  same  feeling 
>f  enthusiasm  as  that  which  the  deeds  of  Drake  and 
>f  Raleigh  will  always  kindle  in  the  heart  of  a  mari- 
:ime  nation. 

French  aotiona  upon  the  subject  of  duelling  are 
•vldently  undei^oiog  a  change  for  tbe  better.  Mr. 
ienry  Kochefort  dadines  to  fight  the  Kince  de  la 
vlo3kowa,and  in  aangniqg  his  reascms  m  a  letter  for 
)ie  decision  states  that  as  a  writer  he  bia  a  perfect 
ight  to  criUcise  tbe  acts  of  emines^t  men  ^  that  sup- 
losing  he  expressed  bis  opinion  of  t3)e  conduct 
tursuedin  181S  by  Davoost,  Angerean,  Talleyrand, 
tlarmoDt,  and  a  hundred  others,  he  nnght  have  to 
ight  Amis  with  tbe  descendants  of  all  those  person- 
ifTPs,  The  letter  concludes  in  these  words :  — 
■  There  is  a  question  of  principle  involved,  which  I 
im  unwilling  to  compromise.  To  comj^y  with  Uie 
efiuftft  of  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa  would  be  to 
ucept  the  role  of  insulter,  which  i  reject  with  all  my 
jrce.  I  have  fought,  as  perhaps  you  are  aware, 
jveral  duels,  often  for  very  trifling  causes  ;  but  at 
jast  they  did  not  aflect  Uie  r^ht  of  judgment  I 
onscquently  refuse  t*  set  a  bad  example  to  my  col- 
*.tgutfs, —  that  is  to  say,  I  decline  to  give  tlie  Prince 
itiafa^.'tiffii  by  anas." 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Kinglake  ia  not  a  very 
e;i!ou9  admirer  of  the  English  purchase  system, 
peaking  of  the  late  Lord  Cardigan,  who,  entering 
iG  army  as  a  comet  at  tbe  advanced  age  of  twenty- 
n'cn,  purchased  himself,  after  six  years'  home  ser- 
ice,  up  to  the  command  of  the  15th  Hussars,  from 
'hich  he  was-  snbeequently  removed,  Mr.  Kinglake 
•ritos  in  his  "  HjstoiT  of  the  Crimean  War,"  Vol. 
IL,  **  I  ima^ne  that  tne  first  .active  bishop  or  doc- 
)r  of  divinity  wfamn  the  C(Mnmander-in-Chief  at 
le  Horse  Guards  might  chance  to  have  met  on 
orseback  would  probably  have  been  much  more 
impotent  than  Lord  Cardigan  (whose  mind  always 
orked  in  grooves)  to  discover  and  seize  the  right 

loment  for  ondert^ng  a  cavalry  charge  

here  surely  was  cruelty  in  the  idea  of  placing  hu- 
lan  beings  under  the  control  of  an  officer  at  once 
)  arbitrary  and  so  narrow ;  but  the  notion  of  such  a 
lan  having  .been  able  to  purchase  for  himself  a 
gilt  to  hold  Englishmen  in  milharf  subjection  is, 
»  my  mind,  revonang. 

Thk  English  people  have  welcomed  Mr.  Long- 
llow  with  great  entitosiasBi.  The  ieadinfr  journals 
ive  commented  on  hit  visit  with  a  cordiality  not 
ten  extended  to  a  literary  man  of  any  nation. 

make  two  extracts  from  an  article  which  np- 
sared  in  the  Express  a  few  days  before  the  poet's 
rival  in  En^nd :  —  "A  gueat  is  approaching  our 
ores,,  or  has  atieady  landed,  wboae  name  is  a  house- 
iM  word  to  the  English  people.  No  poet  of  our 
vn  or  of  any  other  land  is  so  widely  imown  and 


We  find  the  following  interesting  jriece  of  literary 
intelligence  in  the  columns  of  the  biTemefts  Cornier. 
"  Another  great  sale  of  autcOTaph  MSS.  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  poems.  Ire.,  is  to  take  place 
in  London  next  month,  by  mtler  of  the  trustees  of 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Cadell,  the  publisher.  The  list 
docs  not  coinprise  tbe  best  of  the  novels,  but  con- 
tains Quentin  Durward,  Tbe  Abbot,  St.  Ronan's 
Well,  Woodstock,  Chronicles  of  thfi  Canongate, 
Tales  of  tbe  Cnnaden,  Sec  The  poetical  MSS.  are 
those  of  Don  Boderiek,  the  Sidd  of  Waterioo,  and 
several  smaller  meces.  There  are  abo  tbe  proof- 
sheets  of  many  of  the  novels,  and  those  of  the  Life 
of  Napoleon  and  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  with  about 
eighty  letters  or  notes  addressed  to  James  Ballantyne 
during  tbe  progress  of  the  works  through  the  press. 
The  proof-sneets  are  vesy  curious  and  intereatiDE,  —  ' 
we  speak  from  observation,  having  gone  over  them 
all,  —  for  it  was  on  these  that  Sir  Walter  usually 
made  his  corrections  and  alterations.  He  wrote 
rapidly  and  carelessly,  trusting  to  revising  his  '  copy  * 
when  the  proof  witJi  its  broad  mai^gin  was  before 
him,  often  accompanied  by  aoggestions  from  James 
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Ballantyne.  The  history  of  these  copyriglits  of  the 
'Great  Magician'  is  remarkable.  In  1827  the 
greater  portion  of  the  whole,  .that  is,  the  novels 
from  Waverley  to  Qaentin  Diirward  inclusive,  be- 
sides a  majority  of  the  shares  of  the  poetical  works, 
were  exposed  to  sale  for  behoof  of  Constable's  cred- 
itors, and  were  purchased,  one  half  for  Sir  Walter 
and  the  other  half  for  Mr.  Cadell,  at  tiie  price  oT 
£  8,500.  Sir  Walter  wrote  notes  and  introuucdons 
to  the  novels,  and  published  them  in  five-sbilling 
volumes;  some  other  works  of  fiction  and  history 
were  added,  and  Cadell  pushed  the  sales  of  the 
whole  with  unflagging  energy  and  tact.  The  result 
Was  that  in  two  years  Sir  Walter  had  paid  off  nearly 
£40,000  of  debt.  He  died,  and  after  his  death 
Cadell  advanced  £30,000  to  the  family  to  enable 
them  to  settle  with  the  body  of  the  creditors,  while 
he  went  on  prosperously '  working '  the  novels  in  all 
possible  ways.  He  said,  '  Our  late  illustrious  friend 
used  to  joke  me  about  a  Waverley  Cottage  or  Wa- 
verley riall,  —  I  am  now  rated  for  a  palace  ! '  (Pri- 
vate'letter,  July,  1834.)  In  1845  the  lucky j)ub- 
lisher  purchased  the  estate  of  Batho,  near  £din- 
buigh.  In  1847  he  took  upon  himself  all  the  debts 
an  the  estate  of  Sir  Walter,  which,  including  the 
former  advances,  and  a  bond  of  £10,000  over  the 
lands  of  Abbotsford,  must  have  been  about  £S0,00O. 
In  1848  he  sold  t^ie  copyrights  to  Messrs.  A  and  C. 
Black  for  a  largg  sum,  and  in  January,  1819,  he 
died,  having  left,  it  is  said,  a  fortune  considerably 
exceeding  £100,000.  And  all  thin  accomplished 
within  twenty  years,  and  from  the  writings  of  one 
man  !  '  Strange,'  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  '  strange 
that  all  the  Ballantyncs  and  Constable  are  gone, 
and  I  am  left  alone  of  those  behind  the  curtain  dur- 
ing so  many  critical  years.  Bom  at  Cockenzie,  in 
!E:ist  Lothian,  educated  for  business  above  five  years 
in  Glasgow,  I  came  here  (to  Edinbur;^)  a  raw 
young  man  of  twenty-one  in  the  winter  1609-10, 
and  have  cuckooed  ul  these  men  out  of  thdr  nests, 
firmly  seated  in  which  thej-  all  were  at  that  time. 
Aud  here  is  Lockhart  telling  all  about  us  to  pos- 
terity I  We  will  all  be  handed  down  as  appendages 
to  tlie  g^t  man.'  (Private  letter,  SeptemMr, 
1837.)  The  whole  forms  a  singular  and  memora- 
ble chapter  in  literary  history." 


SUMMER  SONG  IN  THE  CITY. 

Thts  is  the  time  of  fresh  winds  blowing, 
And  cuckooK»lls,  and  heather  bells ; 

This  is  the  time  when  streams  are  flowing 
Down  the  green  mist  of  dreamy  dells : 
Poesy,  O  Poesy, 

*Stay  in  London  lanes  with  me  I 

In  the  deep  viilley  spring-winds  hover. 

Shaking  the  dew  from  their  wild  hair; 
Berand  the  cool  shade  of  the  lover. 
The  mower  sweats  with  sleepy  stare : 
Color  and  sweet  melody 
Fill  the  forest  greenery. 

The  mavis  sings,  "  Toung  lover,  lover, 

Be  quick,  be  quick,  —kiss  sweet,  kiss  sweet !  " 
The  young  love  breathes  as  sweet  as  clover; 
The  old  love  hanj!;3  like  ripened  wheat,  — 
Misery*,  O  Miserv ! 
.  Dost  thou  listen  ^  canst  thou  see  ? 

The  scent  of  summer  floateth  hither. 
Into  the  dull  streets'  whitening  blaze  ; 


The  white  clouds  part,  and  eyes  look  thither 
From  thirstv  lanes  and  weary  ways :  - 
Charity,  O  Chaflty ! 
Scatter  thy  bright  seed  feariesdy. 

Nor  shady  boughs  nor  summer  gold 

Pleasure  the  souk  who  He  so  deep; 
Only  the  beggar  is  less  cold. 

And  feels  a  calmer  thirst  fax  sleep: 
Poesy,  O  Poesy! 
'  Whisper  sweet  to  such  as  he ! 

When  with  the  grain  all  England  quivers, 

When  nuts  grow  milky,  wheat-ean  borst; 
"Ulien  clearly  sparkle  all  the  rivers. 
Ah,  to  be  hungry  and  athirst ! 
Water  and  bread,  O  Charity, 
Bring  to  poor  humanity ! 

Dark  is  the  poor  one's  health  and  louely, 

He  would  not  learn,  he  would  not  know; 
He  craves  the  blessed  wheat-ear  only. 
Not  the  sweet  light  that  makes  it  grow. 
Fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
Were  but  sour  to  misery  1 

Now  all  the  days  are  rich  with  beauly 

And  other  aogdb  roam  elsewheie ; 
O  Poesy  1  here  Ues  Ay  duty, 
In  darker  days  and  fouW  fur, — 
Poesy,  O  Poesy ! 
Fold  thy  wings,  and  do  not  flee  t 

While  all  the  pliuns  are  heavy  laden. 

And  heavier  grows  the  ripening  ear, 
Pause  in  thy  place,  O  heavenly  maidai  I 
Gather  thy  harvest  with  no  fear ; 
Let  other  angels  wander  free, 
Say  thou  Amen  to  Charity  I 

Robert  Buchaitan. 


ROSE  SONG. 


SuxxY  breadths  of  roses,  . 

Roses  white  and  red. 
Rose-bud  and  rose-leaf. 

From  the  blossom  shed  I 
Goes  my  Darling  flying 

All  the  garden  through, 
Iiaughing  she  eludes  me, 

Laughing  I  pursue. 

II. 

Now  to  pluck  the  red  rose. 

Now  to  pluck  the  white, 
(Hands  as  blossoms  rosy) 

Stopping  in  her  flight : 
What  but  this  contents  her, 

Laughing  as  she  goes  ? 
Pelting  wilb  the  rose-bud, 

Felting  with  the  rose ! 

in. 

Roses  round  me  flying, 

Roses  in  my  hair, 
I  to  snatch  them  trying,  — 

Darling,  have  a  care ! 
Lips  are  so  like  flowers, 

I  might  snatch  at  those ; 
Redder  than  the  rose-leaves, 

Sweeter  than  the  rose. 

William  Sawyer. 
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MaHOLMAN  HUNT'S  "ISABEL." 

BY  liEnNARD  CRACKOFT. 

Mii.  Hoi.MAN  Hunt's  "  Isabel "  is  a  miracle  of 
s;i  ppolntmeat ;  or  rather,  —  not  to  speak  at 
nduin  c-oncernin"  an  artist  so  laborious  ami  so 
.lincnt,  —  a  miracle  of  labor  and  technical  resource, 
111  yet,  as  I  venture  to  think  all  must  asree,  who 
.11  take  the  pains  to  study  the  beautirul  poem  of 
L>ats  quoted  by  the  painter  as  the  foundation  of 
5  picture,  a  total  miscarriage  in  conception.  The 
jcrupancy,  indeed,  between  the  enormous  power  of 
B  picture  as  a  piece  of  biting  and  almost  terrible 
lor  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
iigled  vacancy  and  confiijiion,  not  to  say  chaos,  in 
!  jiiain  idea,  and  principally,  of  course,  the  face  of 
i  heroine,  is  so  great  as  to'  leave  the  impartial 
■ctator,  after  he  has  collected  his  wits  and  recov- 
d  Iroin  his  first  impressions,  in  something  like 
azcment.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  io  the 
iroIdin<r  of  bis  subject,  the  painter  bad  lost  all 
iinand  of  the  central  idea.  Prize-fighters,  y^e 
(w.  lose  vital  power  by  excess  of  b'ai'ning;  and  I. 

involuntarily  reminded  of  the  story  told  by 
uhin^tOQ  Irving  of  the  Dutchman  who  took  a 

of  fliree  miles  to  jump  over  a  mountain,  but 
ifi  himself  so  out  of  breath  when  he  got  to  the 
»m  that  he  sat  down  to  walk  over  it  fit  his 
tre.  Mr.  llolman  Hunt  has  taken  a  run  of 
ly  miles  through  the  details  of  his  picture  to 
ve  at  his  mountain,.' but  how  lie  got  over,  that  is 
ther  matter.  All  this  is  strong  language,  I 
w,  and  I  know  quite  well  to  what  I  expose 
sW.  I  know  that  I  am  criticising  no  tyro,  but 
of  our  most  popular  and  finished  painters, — a 
:er  with  an  established  reputation,  with  an 
r  of  enthusiastic  admirers  at  his  back,  and  with 
[;!is  a  swordsman  than  the  great  Mr.  Kuskin 
elf  as  intcrpreter^eneral  and  4icutenant-com- 
der  of  this,  certainly  I  must  admit,  very  impos- 
ind  by  no  means'  contemptible  array.    I  know 

that  to  meet  so  many  (Johaths,  so  panoplied  and 
ppt!d,  I  bring  only  a  sling  in  one  hand  and  a 
I  in  the  other,  nor  can  I  boast  the  poet's  inspira- 
Ilowevcr,  perhaps  a  little  common  sense  (I 
),  nnd  much  conviction  (I  know),  may  stand 
n  some  stead.' 

t,  lest  I  should  unnecessarily  prejudice  my 
jra  against  me  before  they  have  time  to  consider 

J  really  have  to  say,  let  me  disclaim  all  parti- 
ip  -with  schools,  and  sects,  and  coteries.  Any 

of  Mr.  £[olman  Hunt's  pictures  which  I  may 
tain  have  nothing'  to  do  with  the  question, 
ler  he  is,  or  was,  or  to  what  extent  lie  may 


still  be,  ot  be  not,  a  Pra?-Riiphaelite.  I  neither" 
worship*  nor  condemn  the  Pnc-Raphaelites.  As  a 
baby-school  of  earnestness  of  purpose  and  conscien- 
tious detail  they  have  unquestionably  been  of  use  to 
Englieb  art.  They  have  also  helped  to  blast  the  deep- 
ening groove  of  older  conventionality,  and  lent  new 
life  and  possibilities  to"  future  study  and  future  dis- 
covery.   Hien,  agiun,  so  far  from  being  in  any  sense  ^ 

E repossessed  against  Mr.  Hunt,  I  went  to  see  this, 
is  last  picture,  with  such  a  recollection  of  his  "  Af- 
terglow in  my  mind,  and  such  a  din  of  recent 
praise  from  all  the  critics  in  my  ears,  that  t  wonder 
myself  how  I  did  not  fall  flat  when,  on  entering  the 
room,  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the  miraculous  Is- 
abel."   I  really  was  prepared  to  do  so. 

Startled  I  certainly  was,  and  greatly.  But  the 
gradual  convalescence  which  followed  the  first  im- 
pression resembled  neither  the  effects  of  love  nor  ' 
the  effects  of  admiration.  The  first  impression  was 
one  of  surprise  (not  the  sudden  pang  of  pity  and  ex- 
to^rted  sympathy,  even  when  coupled  with  some 
reprobation)  ;  the  second  of  pozzlement;  the  third 
of  mingled  tcchniciil  wonder  and  technical  pain ; 
ttie  last  a  complete  and  anal>-tical  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conception,  coupled  with  increased  wonder 
over  the  prodigious  mechanical  strength  of  the  paint- 
er. Let  any  indifferent  person,  fond  of  pictures 
and  accustomed  to  examine  them,  submit  himself  or 
herself  to  the  ordeal  of  two  or  three  visits  to  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt's  "  Isabel,"  and  'say  whether  that  is 
not  in  every  case  very  much  the  sequence  of  his  or 
her  emotions. 

,  However,  when  I  confess  that  I  greatly  admire 
some  of  Air.  Holman  Hunt's  pictures,  I  must  in 
common  honesty  not  deny  that  I  cannot,  for  in- 
stance, in  spite  (rf  every  wish,  bring  mystlf  to  like 
his  peahen  Christ  in  the  «  Light  of  the  World," 
with  what  seems  to  mo  an  idiotic  crown  upon  a 
pretty,  weak,  fashionable  face,  and  a  lantern  in  his 
hand,  which  always  sets  me  thinking  of  a  lantern 
carried  once  upon  a  time  by  a  tall  and  amiable  sta- 
ble-boy of  my  father's,  with  a  round  cap  upon  his 
head.  M  for  the  title,  the  "  Light  of  the  World," 
it  seems  to  me,  with  all  deference,  that  the  proper 
title  would  have  been  the  "  Light  of  Owls,"  for  the  ■ 
picture  is  more  suggestive  of  owls,  and  bats,  and 
moths,  than  of  anything  else ;  and  one  almost  won- 
ders why  they  arc  not  seen  flj^ing  round  the  lantern.  ' 
In  truth,  this  picture,  apart  from  the  pidnting,  might 
BO  far  as  the  idea  is  concerned,  with  sandry  moaifi- 
catiba's,  have  represented  something  or  othel'  in  a 
fantastical  way  connected  with  a  Mmsxtmmer  NighCs 
Dre6m.  The  subject  itself  was  m-ignificent ;  the 
conception  a  mere  effeminate  conceit,  sufficiently 
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well  calculated,  no  doubt,  to  disconcert  those  de- 
tractors who  thought  that  Mr.  HolmaD  Hunt  could 

fiaint  nothing  pretty.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Holman 
lant's  «  Chnst  Preaching  in  tbe  Temple."  Here 
we  have  another  miracle  of  paintinfj.  But  the  con- 
ception is  partly  effeminate  and  —  I  rc.illy  beg 
pardon  for  the  word,  there  is  positively  no  other  — 
vulgar.  It  is  difBcult  to  say  whether  the  conceited 
boy  Christ,  looking  like  a  second-rate  precocity,  or 
the  weak-visagcd  and  fussy  mother,  is  more  distress- 
ing to  the  artistic  sense.  If  these  descriptions  pro- 
voke the  anger  pf  my  opponents,  let  me  assure  thcni 
that  they  need  only  read  a  little  further  to  convince 
themselves  how  fully  and  how  warmly  I  am  disposed 
to  do  Justice  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  extraordinary 
(Qualities.  But  in  the  mean  time  let  me  say  very 
frankly,  and  very  boldly,  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  educated  men,  who 
are  not  swayed  by  mere  enthusiasm,  can  fiiil  to  ace 
that  tbe  first  picture  is  an  effeminate  and  pretty 
crotchet,  the  second,  by  some  inexplicable  fatality, 
even  vulgar,  —  for  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is  certainly 
not  a  vulvar  piunter,  whoever  else  may  be  so.  This, 
however,  is  no  argument,  it  is  simply  the  assertion 
of  an  opinion.  But  in  the  next  place,  I  will  say 
with  c(jual  frankness,  that  the  field  of  art  belongs  to 
us  all,  our  common  patrimony  and  ground  of  human 
recreation  ;  and  if  conceptions  are  enthusiastically 
proclaimed  by  one  party  as  divine,  which  to  others 
are  not  merely  indifferent,  but  really  painful  and, 
artistically  speaking,  offensive,  the  enthusiasts  must 
not  expect  to  monopolize  the  ground  withouta  hand- 
to-band  fight,  and  a  good  many  amicable  blows. 
For  my  part,  if  the  pleasures  of  art  were  confined  to 
conceptions  like  those  of  tbe  last  two  pictures,  such 
pleasures  would  cease  to  have  any  existence.  And 
it  is  the  bias  and  direction  given  to  taste  by  Mr. 
Hunt's  enthusiasts  which  provoke  opposition.  Let 
me  add,  whoever  else  may  suffer  in  the  encounter, 
one  thing  is  certain,  —  Mr.  Hunt  will  be  the  gainer ; 
he,  at  all  events,  can  afford  to  pat  me  on  the  back 
with  complacency.  He  knows  that  he  does  not  know 
me,  and  that  I  do  not  know  him.  Personal  considera- 
tions in  the  matter  there  are  none.  The  bettor  he 
is  abused  tbe  better  bis  admirers  will  think  of  his 
jnctares,  whatever  effect  the  criticism  may  have  upon 
outuders.  So  far,  theKfore,  my  conscience  is  at  rest. 

His  **  Afterglow,"  one  of  his  most  ambitious  pic- 
tures, I  really  admire  so  sincerely,  that  in  this  case, 
at  least,  I  possibly  outholmannnnt  the  Holman- 
huntites.  And  why  ?  Because,  while  the  painting  is 
almost  equally  marvellous,  tbe  subject  is  so  simple 
(or  rather  the  absence  of  subject),  that  no  super- 
added conception  is  there  to  mar  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  painting.  *'  The  "  Afterglow,"  however,  is 
one  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  less  familiar  pictures ; 
and  I  ought  to  give  some  slight  account  of  it  to 
recall  it  to  the  reader,  inasmuch  as  all  this  is 
not  mere  random  digression,  but  rather  introduc- 
tory to  the  main  purport  of  the  criticism.  The  "  Af- 
terglow," then,  represents  a  harvest  afternoon  on  the 
Nile.  An  Egyptian  girl  fills  the  centre  of  the  can- 
vas, and  presenta  a  fidl  face  to  the  spectator.  She 
bears  upon  her  head  a  sheaf  of  com,  upon  which  pig- 
eons of  goif^us  color,  painted  with  power  almost 
paralyzing  to  the  eye,  cluster,  half  clinging  in  half 
flight.  In  the  foreground,  at  her  feet,  other  pigeons 
hurry  about  as  pigeons  hurry,  snatching  up  tbe 
falling  grain.  Behind,  in  the  distance,  a  glow  of 
long,  flat,  fertile  Nile-land  with  its  sheaves  and 
cameb,  and  that  ineffable  hue  <^  roses,  mixed  with 
gdd,  which  unlocks  the  spectator's  heart,  pats  him 


in  a  trance,  and  leaves  him  sadder  when  he  comes 
to  life  again.  Ami  ^e  girl  ?  A  prodigy  of  bronze 
and  rieu  blood,  —  blood  of  whicu,  if  Harvey  had 
not  discovered  the  circulation,  the  discovery  would 
have  been  not  Har^-ey's,  but  Holman  Hunt's;  and 
repcee,  and  life,  and  lazy  energy,  pent  up  in  a 
proud,  sleek  well  of  fire  (I  shall  be  told  that  I  am 
praising  Mr.  Hunt  very  warmly,  —  well,  I  think  I 
have  earned  the  right),  —  a  picture  which,  if  slavery- 
had  not  been  abolished,  might  abolish  it,  anil  bring 
twenty  millions  of  sovereigns  dancing  out  of  slave- 
owning  pockets.  The  poetry  of  lazy  and  lovely  ani- 
malism, of  life  trembling  on  the  verge  just  short  of 
overflowing,  untold  possibilities  of  elementary  enjoy- 
ments, an  Egyptian  wealth  of  half-hidden  su^estion 
and  half-revealed  realities, — all  are  there.  And 
nothing  beyond.  No  dramatic  expression,  no  threads 
of  thought,  no  stni^lc  of  moral  forces,  no  subtle  anat- 
omy of  the  passions,  blending  or  at  ^var,  no  conflict- 
ing tides  of  civilized  opinion,  —  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  but  the  naked  poetry  of  prouid,  unsullied 
nature,  clean  realism,  a  glory  of  existence. 

How  different  the  therae  in  "  Isabel ! "  How  op- 
posite upon  any  theory  of  representation  whatso- 
ever! Could  painter  hit  upon  a  more  intricate,  a 
finer  subject  for  analytic  art,  a  more  subtle  and 
manifold  crux  and  test  of  true  conception  and 
higher  knowledge  ?  Harrowing  love  ;  perverted 
gentleness;  distorted  idealism,  twisted  to  the  usea 
of  a  horrible  craft  and  hideous  satisfaction ;  mys- 
tery ;  a  raging  lust  to  snatch  even  death  from  oat 
the  bands  of  fate,  to  defy  the  grave;  revenge  as  in 
hyper-delicate  natures  turned  not  outwardly  npon 
others,  but  inwardly  to  self-tortnre ;  the  lunacy  of 
moral  grief  with  intellectual  self-possession ;  cold, 
alow,  lasting  passion  in  a  frame  burning  fiercely  unto 
death  after  the  wild  fever  of  a  happy  love,  the 
wilder  frenzy  of  bereavement ;  and  all  this  in  the 
nature  alone  capable  of  the  highest  forms  of  ideal- 
istic perversion,  —  the  nervous,  delicate,  fiery,  head- 
long, restrained,  yet  simple  all  in  all  nature,  —  ico 
without,  volcano  within,  —  is  this  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt's  conception  ?  The  answer  is  that  Mr.  Hunt's 
"  Isabel  "  has  all  the  health,  all  the  vigorous  super- 
abundant animalism  of  his  Egyptian  girl  in  the 
*'  Afterglow  " ;  that  is  to  say,  without  quite  the  samo 
animal  gloss,  the  same,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
animal  sheen  and  brilliancy.  Both  are  splendid 
animals,  but  one  a  pleasing  animal,  the  other  marred 
by  an  effort  to  embody  some  sort  of  meaning  which 
ia  utterly  foreign  to  her  nature. 

Let  me  first  describe  Kcats's  "  Isabel."  I  may  di»- 
Tcass  Boccaccio,  for  Mr.  Hunt,  by  quoting  Keats,  has 
indicated  the  true  godfather  of  his  ideas. 

"  Fair  Isahel, — ;»or,  simple  Isabel!"  such  is  the 
key-note  of  the  poem,  from  which  even  in  the  hor- 
rible sequel  Keats  never  departs.  She  loves  Loren- 
zo, "  a  young  palmer  in  Love's  eyes"  with  a  mu- 
tual love,  long  cherished,  long  undeclared.  She  is 
the  sister,  living  in  the  palace  of  two  wealthy  Vene- 
tian merchant  princes;  Lorenzo  their  clcrV  Lo- 
renzo and  Isabel  "  could  not  in  the  self-same  man- 
sion dwell  without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady.* 
At  meals  they  sit  wrapt  each  in  other's  thoughts. 
At  night  each  "  dreams  to  the  other,"  and  *'  ni^tly 
weeps."  His  voice  fills  her  ear,  *'  pleasantcr  than 
noise  of  trees  or  hidflen  rill."  She  spoIU  her  "  hair- 
done  broidery,"  muttering  his  name.  O  may  I 
never  see  another  night,  Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe 
not  love's  tune,"  is  her  evening  prayer  to  her  pillow  ; 
"  To-morrow  I  will  ask  my  lady  s  boon,"  his  evening 
promise  to  himself.   But,  idaa!  "Honeyless  daya 
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and  days  pan  on."  Sweet  Isabel's  "untouched" 
cheek  ulk  lick  *'  within  the  rose's  jast  d(»nain,  thin 
B8  a  yoau^  mother's."  And  so  day  ibilows  day,  adding 
to,  not  diminishing,  the  restraint  of  these  sensitive 
and  delicate  natures.    "How  ill  she  is  I"  said  he. 

"  1  may  not  speak,  and  yet  I  will  If  looks 

speak  love-laws,  I  will  driuk  her  tears,  and  at  the 
least  *C  wilt  startle  ofT  her  cares."  At  last  she  half 
surprises  his  secret,  he  hcrrf ;  "  his  erewhile  timid  lips 
grew  bold,  and  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme." 
*'  Parting  they  seemed  to  tread  upon  the  air,"  only 
to  meet  a^a ;  and  so  for  many  a  day,  *'cl<»e  in  a 
bower  of  hyacinth  and  mask,"  "  free  from  whisper- 
ing tale,"  tbcy  "  shared  the  fragrance  oi  each  other's 
heart"  Alas  for  the  treacherous  path  of  true  love  I 
A  plague  upon  the  lady's  brothers  1  '*  How  was  it 
these  ledger-men  could  spy  fair  Isabella  in  her 
downy  nest  ?  How  coold  tbe^'  find  out  in  Lorenzo's 
eye  a  straying  from  his  toil?  Yet  so  they  did." 
'*  Many  a  jealous  conference  had  they ;  many  a  time- 
they  bit  their  lips  alone  ;  and  at  the  last  these  men 
of  cruel  clay  cut  Mercy  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the 
bone,  for  they  resolved  in  some  fisr^  dim  to  kill 
Lorenzo,  and  there  bury  him. ....  Sfae  weeps  alone, 
ibr  {Measures  not  to  be  ;  sorely  she  weeps  until  the 
night  comes  on ;  and  then,  instead  of  lore,  O  mis- 
ery  1 . . . .  The  ln«ath  of  winter . . .  continnally  be- 
reaves the  rick  west  ci  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a 
roundelay  of  death  among  the  bn^ea  and  the  leaves, 
to  make  all  bare  before  ne  dares  to  stray  from  his 
north  cavern;  so  sweet  Isabel  by  gradual  decay 
from  beauty  fell  because  Lorenzo  came  not.  Often- 
times she  asked  her  brothers,  with  an  eye  alt  pale, 
striving  to  be  itself,  what  dungeon  cUmes  could  keep 
him  on  so  long  ?    They  spake  a  tale  time  after  time 

to  quiet  her. ....  Lo,  a  vision  In  the  drowsy 

gloom,  the  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  couch's  foot 
Lorenzo  stood  and  wept;  the  forest  tomb  had 
marred  his  flossy  hair. . . . . '  Isabel,  my  sweet !  red 
whortleberries  aeoop  above  my  head,  and  a  lai^ 
flint-stone  weighs  upon  my  feet ;  around  me  beeches 
and  high  chestonts  shed  their  leaves  and  prickly 
nuts. ....  Go  shed  one  tear  upon  my  beadier^oom, 
and  it  shall  comfort  me  within  the  t4Hnb ....  though 
I  forget  the  taste  of  earthly  bliss,  that  paleness  warms 
m;^  arxve,  as  though  I  had  a  seraph  cDosea  from  the 
bngbt  abyss  to  be  my  spouse;  tiiy  palraess  makes 
me  glad.* ....  See,  as  they  creep  aJong  the  river- 
side how  she  do^  whisper  to  that  aged  dame,  and, 
after  looking  round  the  champaign  wide,  shows  her 
a  knife.  '  \Vbat  feverous  hectic  ffame  burns  in  thee, 
child  ?  AVhat  good  can  thee  betide  that  thou 
sbouldst  smile  again  V ' 

The  evening  came,  and  they  had  found  Lorenzo's 
earthy  bed;  the  flint  was  there, the  berries  at  bis 
head  ....  clearly  she  saw,  as  other  ey^  would 
know,  pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  crpbd  wieU.  .... 
Soon  she  turned  up  a  soiled  glove,  iriiereon  her  silk 
had  played  in  purple  fantasies;  she  kissed  it  with 
a  lip  more  chill  than  stone,  and  pat  it  in  her  bosom, 
where  it  dries  and  freezes  to  the  bone  those  dainties 
made  to  still  an  infant's  cries.  ....  At  last  they 
feel  the  kernel  of  the  grave  ....  with  duller  steel 
than  the  Persian  sword  they  cut  away  no  formless 
monster's  head,  but  one  whose  gentleness  did  well 
accord  with  death,  as  life  ....  love  never  dies, 
but  lives,  immortal  Lord  ....  if  love  impersonate 
was  ever  dead,  pale  Isabella  kissed  it,  and  low 
moaned.  'T  was  love ;  cold, — dead,  indeed,  but  not 
dethroned  ....  in  anxious  secrecy  th^  took  it 
homo,  and  then  the  price  was  all  for  £ab«l:  she 
calmed  its  wild  hair  mill  a  golden  comb,  and  all 


around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cell,  pointed 
fringed  lash,  the  smeared  loam  with  teats,  as  chii 
as  a  dripping  well,  she  drenched  away ;  and  still .  ~ 
combed  and  kept  s^liii^  all  day,  —  and  still  sH 
kissed  and  wept ;  then  in  a  silken  scarf —  sweet  wii 
the  devrs  of  precious  flowers  plu<^ed  in  Arahy,  am 
divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  ooze  through  tli 
cold  serpent-pipe  relreshfuUy  —  she  wrapped  it  up) 
and  for  its  tomb  did  choose  a  garden-pot,  whereii 
she  laid  it  by,  and  covered  it  with  mould,  and  o'er  ll 
set  sweet  basil,  which  her  teats  kept  ever  wet  .  .  .  , 
and  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  shi 
forgot  the  Uue  above  the  trees,  and  she  f«]got  the 
deuB  where  vateas  run,  and  she  forgot  the  chillji 
autumn  breeze,  she<had  no  knowledge  ii4ien  (he 
was  done,  and  the  new  moon  she  saw  not;  but  in 
peace  hung  over  her  sweet  basil  evenmlre,  and 
moistened  it  with  tears  unto  the  core  ....  and  bo 
she  ever  fed  it  with  thin  tears,  whence  thick  and 

green  and  beautiful  it  grew  O  melancholy, 

linger  here  awhile  1  O  music,  music,  breathe  de- 
spondingly  I  Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllables  of  woe,  for 
simple  uabel  is  soon  to  be  among  the  dead  .... 
she  witben  like  a  palm  cut  by  an  Indian  for  its  juicy 
balm." 

I  have  gone  through  Keats's  poem  at  some  length 
partly  because  the  reader  who  has  not  the  poem  at 
hand  may  like  to  have  a  general  outline  of  Keats's 
c(mc^>tion,  partly  to  show  Ute  great  euabiUties  of 
the  subject,  and,  above  all,  its  essentially  idealistic 
and  romantic  nature. 

Let  me  now  describe,  as  faithfully  as  I  can,  Mr. 
Hoi  man  Hunt's  picture,  and  the  first  and  general 
impression  conveyed  to  the  spectator  apart  from 
any  reference  to  the  story.  First,  as  to  colors,  — a 
strange,  sharp  contrast  of  opaline  white  drapery  on 
a  large  pink  figure,  with  haid,  dark  blues,  lurid  yel- 
lows, as  of  some  poison  plant,  and  livid  greens. 
Starting  out  of  the  canvas  a  magnificent  girl  draped 
in  white,  with  the  lines  and  muscles  of  an  athlete, 
turns  a  full  lace  upon  the  spectator,  with  her  hejwl 
inclined  upon  a  mayolica  flower-pot,  out  of  which  a 
splendid  plant  of  basil  grows  aloft.  Her  raven  hur 
streams  all  round  the  roots  of  the  plant ;  one  arm 
embraces  the  vase,  letting  the  hand  droop  idly  over 
the  rim ;  the  other  arm  gathered  against  the  fore- 
shortened bosom  rests  its  bent  fingers  gainst  the 
opposite  side  of  the  beloved  vase.  The  vase  itself 
rests  upon  a  wooden  prie-dieu^  upon  which,  half-drawn 
up,  a  miracle  of  painting,  the  fell  leg  reposes.  The 
right  foot,  well  planted,  stands  full  upon  the  marble 
floor  of  curious  device.  The  whole  attitude  is  one 
of  lazy,  half-wakii^,  staring  unconcern,  —  the  health 
and  richness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  a  perfect  wealth 
of  bhwd  and  velvet,  are  not  to  be  sorpassed.  The 
neck  and  shoulders  are  those  of  a  gin  who  might 
walk  twenty  miles  every  day  of  her  life.  And  the 
face  ?  The  undov^pea  face  of  a  possible  shrew  and 
terrible  vixen,  laxgo  black  or  brown  eyes  vacantiy 
glaring  out  of  the  canvas,  with  a  possibility  of  very 
vicious  and  very  violent  temper  in  the  whites ;  no 
sentiment,  no  idealism, — pouting  lips,  full,  firm, 
ripe,  unblanched  (as  for  the  critic  who  thinks  he 
sees  a  quiver  in  the  upper  lip,  I  envy  his  imagina- 
tion) ;  a  general  look  <u  funt  disgust,  as  if  she  had 
had  a  tiff  with  mamma  about  some  pet  project  the 
night  before,  and  was  lazily  recalling  it ;  a  turbid 
brow  indicative  of  possible  violence,  but  not  a  trace 
of  the  labyrinthine  web  of  ideal  emotions,  and  the 
terrible  frenzy  of  ideal  attachment  which  alone  could 
dictate  an  action  at  once  so  horrible,  so  harrowing, 
yet  so  exquiritely  and  poetically  tender,  —  the  ten- 
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derncM  anil  poetrj'  of  a  love  which  swallows  up 
evi^ti  dus-lli.  In  a.  iranl,  Mt.  llolman  Iltmt  had 
painted  a  shrew  in  her  teens  b'/ore  ber  tiiaU,  ao'l,  so 
to  speak,  in  tbe  grten  tree.  K^ats  has  paintijd  an 
exijuisitcly  tetiiltr  and  headlong  nature  after  a  loni; 
Ctmrse  of  heart-rending  frCnzJ,  and  ia  th«  fallen  and 
tlbintttgrating  fruit.  It'  I  were  to  suggi^at  the  type 
of  tiliar&cter  ihat  would  E^uit  the  picture,  I  should 
unheititEitiiigly  e^sy  that  of  tbe  celebrated  Uachelle 
when  (lyinK  of  illicit  tove  in  PhuiJra^  3Ir-  Hunt 
li.iB  jtaiiited  a  cum aioa place,  violtnt-ttfinpercd  Italian 
girl,  with  a  YieiouJ  Pya  and  a  iniiddj'  brow. 

The  sins,  tlic^n,  as  tbcy  ap[>ear  to  me,  of  the  pic- 
tare  are.,  1  submit,  not  Against  anjr  n^ru  theory  of 
idealistn  in  pa^iuting'.  Tht:y  ffre  iigain?t  truth  in 
tbtfOni.'L'[)ttoii  LtstU"y[)on  jiny  theory  uitbtr  of  rt;aJisia 
or  idi^ia]!!.  Kioaiism  is  as  iimi^hbouml  to  adhere  to 
truth  nis  idoalistu.  As  tnm^h  realism  may  be  brougbl 
to  be^r  upoQ  tbe  subtle  conlhct  of  c\prc5!iian<i  and 
atllcr-scoriu  of  terrible  pasaioa  as  in  the  painUng  of 
e  mere  nniinal-  But,  of  course,  one  iiiiplies  very 
dilt'erent  tiud  of  work  t<j  tlio  other. — -nut  less,  but 
more.  KiKperlnients  in  tbe  eulor  and  painting  of  a 
Gabbio  watering-pot,  or  a  mayolicjt  vaae,  arc  one 
tbitig,  tim  kuuwleugc  and  study  of  the  subtle^^t  anat- 
ofiiy  of  human  expreaaion  in  its  varied  jihases  aii- 
otht^r. 

1  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt 
what  BcKool  he  will  adopt;  I  only  venture  to  point 
Qut  aa  itn  outside  a^pectator,  th^t  tbe  picture  ii^  not 
tnj<3  to  the  fiubjoct  OA  &  fOneuptlon  on  any  tlieory, 
either  of  realism  or  it3eaLi?m.  Ijiabel  ia  ijuite 

the  girl  who  Jater  in  iile  mi^rht  h.-ive  rut  oir  her  I'lv- 
vtg  lovgr'a  hca  i  if  he  dispk'sised  her  ;  ([uite  capable, 
too,  of  [uurderiug  tbti  brutbcra  uliu  imtrdyrwi  her 
lover;  not  bv  any  means  thi-  girl  whose  first  thought 
on  dreaming  the  tniLb  w.ia  to  recover  the  dadinp 
Head,  a,nd  keep  it  forever,  even  in  deuth,  instead  of 
being  njvengcd  upon  the  ruthless  destroyers  of  her 
blisa.  Instead  orbcavi;nly  swi.'etnes3  breatheil  npon 
and  de^'astati^d  by  <lierao]i'a  ivoe,  and  m  paradisp.  of 
expression,  furrom^d  intii  wa^ti;  ami  wjhlernesa,  and 
a  thousand  zrosa  chnnntb,  by  tbe  biirric;ane  of  nn 
overwhelming  t-alaniity,  we  have  muscularity  run 
mad,  angry  healtli,  vacant  peevisbness,  and,  m  th* 
plate  of  the  actual  cifei^tn  yf  fitorm  and  tempest  in 
the  past,  va^ue  poj^sihililHig  of  future  ill-temper. 

This  <:nticiijm  u  therefore  Iddf^pend^nt  of  tbe 
Talms  of  the  picture  merely  as  a  picture,  —  inde- 
pendent of  ita  nieuhanism  and  technical  coniposi^ 
tion.  I  ahdl  not  enter  into  tbe  controversy  between 
the  Pra.-llaphaelites  and  their  antagonists,  I  ah:ill 
not  discuss  whether  ]Mr.  Ilolman  Hunt's  "  Isabel" 
is  onii  picture,  oe,  in  reality,  g^vtral  piclurca  tn  one. 
Unquestionably  many  partjt  —  might  I  not  say  any 
part?  — couid  be  cut  out  and  J'ranied  separately, 
and  it  Would  atand  alone,  awl  be  enoiigb  to  immor- 
talize the  painter  aa  a  tecbnical  colorist-  I  ehall 
not  suggest  that  the  bamls,  tbougb  beautiful,  do  ucjt  ^ 
belong  to  one  another,  bein^;  of  dilfes^^nt  typi*.  and 
that  both  aie  of  laraer  pattt^rn  th.in  the  fuel.  With 
two  Or  three  niodela  to  paint  from,  it  is  easy  to  fill 
into  n  ali|:ht  discrepancy.  Again,  it  may  be  thought, 
that  the  figure,  from  head  to  ceotrey  is  too  long  in 
propyrtiou  for  the  length  between  the  hi]i  and  the 
ieet.  SIurcDver,  the  external  line  is  not  altogether 
graeefi]!,  while  it  suggcata  a  foregone  resolve  to  atti- 
tudini/e.  All  ibcsti  criticisms  arc  below  and  outside 
my  pqrpase. 

But  even  if  such  trilies  ara  true,  and  I  leave  them 
to  the  (iec-i^ion  of  others,  what  a  iniracubufl  picture 
it  is,  if,  ibrgetting  tbe  poem  and  tbu  subject,  you 


took  at  It  sirnplr  as  a  picture  wichont  any  higher 
than  a  rotnni  on  place  idea,  —  say  of  a  powerful  girl, 
who  has  just  K-ll  her  eoucb  in  the  early  dawji,  and 

I  vacantly  embraced  $omc  cool  and  charming  object ! 

I  What  tifc.  what  vigor,  what  a  fine  acrimony  of  Jlb- 
fiorliirtg  Color  I  —  what  conscience,  what  ^ kill,  what 
patience,  what  a  bnundless  command  of  meant] 
•■  Such  color,"  eaid  a  lirsl-rate  judtie,  "bas  not  been 
seen  since  Vandyke,  —  passes  VaTidykc."  "  If," 
said  another,  "  yon  cpuld  give  Leighton  Holman 
Hunt's  color,  and  ilolman  Hunt  X.cigliton's  draiving, 
you  would  have  one  of  the  greatest  painters,  past  or 
pres'ent."  Not  that  the  color,  as  a  whole,  is  plca.'i- 
]ug,  so  nLiich  as  startling,  owing  to  its  prodigioQS 
ibrce  and  a  eonibiniition  evidently  intended  not  to 
he  plcas.mt  but  in  fouie  st'ieutific  way  to  correspond 
witli  the  unpli'a.«ant  nature  of  the  subject,  ThtrC 
ia  a  passage  m  KeaL-'s  poem  describing  how,  to  allay 
their  b:i!Elrid  curiosity,  tsabers  brothers,  having 
sbok'ti  her  pot  of  bai-il,  diaeovered  its  horrible  con- 
tents :  " 

"  Hi^  lljinj:  wa«  vilt  teith  i/rtrti  and  iiuiA  ipots, 
Asul  y-T  lljey  kM"  it  iraa  C*>renM's  fact." 

I'ou  no  sooner  aiTivc  at  these  lines  in  the  poena, 
than  they  clutch  the  imagtmuion,  and  leave  a  stain 
and  glamour  of  color  very  diriitult  to  shake  off".  Mr. 
Ilolman  Hunt  bas  idealized  tins  impression  with 
surpassing  skill ;  there  is  a  terrible,  and,  as  it  were, 
sublimized  and  indelinable  horror  of  livid  greCns, 
and  yellows,  and  dark  bliteS.  showing  that  Mi'.  IIoI- 
iuaii  Hunt  bad  read  Keats's  poera  very  carefully, 
and  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  be  r^uotes  it 
i^imply  as  a  label  to  his  picture-  But  his  ideal- 
isation was  Jill  spent  upnn  his  colors  aad  his  de- 
tails, yet  even  there,  may  I  be  pennittfid  to  say  so 
with  all  dctt;n!nc&,  totally  nli^'.^p]llied.  Tliia  dread- 
ful glamour  of  greens,  and  yellow?,  and  blues,  and 
ghostly  opaline  glrtsses,  between  dawn  and  day, 
wouM  have  been  exactly  in  place  bad  he  been 
pamtlng  the  discovery  of  Lorenzo's  head  by  tbe  two 
brothers.  There  it  wonld  have  contributed  moat 
powerfully  to  intensify  the  horror  and  hatred  ex- 
cited in  the  j-pedator's  mind.  liut  "  poor,  simple 
Isabel,''  with  all  her  perverted  idealism  and  atrocious 
suUerings,  was  not  to  be  invested  with  a  cruel  at- 
mosphere of  rcpidsion.  Tlie  first  Impression  of  the 
spCetator  on  seeing  the  picture  ought  to  be  a  pang 
of  terribls  pity, —  a  yearning  of  bopdefs  love  at 
sight  of  tbe  sdkun  cord  fnnJTiT  brukcTi,  the  golden 
bowl  shattered  past  recall.  —  awe,  if  you  pleiLsw,  at 
the  clfects  of  tbe  devastation  of  all  that  was  once 
so  lovely  and  so  devoted,  but  not  repulsfou-  TiVill 
any  ^-andid  person  malntaiu  that  such  an  iniprOssion 
is  either  bLi  first  or  his  hist?  No  doubt,  thu  more 
you  look  at  the  picture,  the  more  you  are  fiiscinated 
Iiy  the  power  and  the  skill  of  the  painter,  atid  the 
extraordinary  science  ami  conscientious  labor  in 
every  part  That  elolh  of  oinhgjised  silks  juul  gold 
in  oranriea  and  y^■llolVB^  which  probably  iiar|>iisses 
tho  realism  of  the  bcst  I'nmih  realist;  that  lamp  in 
Venetian  glass;  tbe  opaline  watering-pot  and  its 
wonderful  lefluction  upon  the  inlaid  wood  of  the 
prie-dkii ;  the  hazy  distance  of  the  receding  ftlcove 
or  bedchamber,  with  Isabel's  bed  at  the  end;  the 
splendid  mayolica  vase  containing  lliij  bzftil,  —  all 
these,  ibr  powi.T,  and  learning,  and  color,  and  skill, 
-ind  certainty  of  eifect,  are  enough  to  ^tainp  Air. 
Ilolman  Hunt  aa  one  of  tbe  greatest  of  English  col- 
ont't'*-  Tbe  following  item,  in  connecfiou  with  the 
compoaition  of  the  jneture,  throws  a  curious  light 
upon  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  conscieiitioufi  industry, 
lie  could  not  find  a  mayolica  VAse  to  hbt:istc.  Yet 
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he  TTOuM  not  trust  himself  to  a  slipshod  imnginntion. 
He  dosif^od  a  vaac,  hud  it  cjist,  painted  it  himself, 
obtained  a  fragment  of"  mayolica  to  study  tlie  plaze, 
and  then  painted  from  the  mo<leI  so  created.  1  owe 
this  anecdote  to  the  kindness  of  a  personal  friend. 
This  vase  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  original,  and 
it  was  stated  in  the  room,  that  no  less  an  authority 
than  Professor  Owen  himself  considered  it  of  so  ex- 
quisite design,  that  Minton  might  well  buy  the 
patent  and  produce  it  for  sale. 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  criticism  in  general.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  kinds  of  criticism  in  painting  and 
in  art  generally.  The  criticism  of  the  man  who  eats 
his  dinner  is  one  thing ;  that  is  criticism  as  to  results. 
The  criticism  of  one  cook  upon  another  cook's  pro- 
ceedings in  the  kitchen  is  adillerent  kind  of  criticism; 
it  is  the  criticism  of  methods  and  procedure.  A 

S winter  alone  is  competent  to  criticise  methods. 
>su!t3  are  intended  for  a  wider  circle,  and  are  open 
to  wider  remark.  This  is  my  apology  for  the  criti- 
cbm  I  venture  to  offer.  Still,  I  may  be  thought  to 
have  spoken  with  too  much  confidence  and  too 
much  self-assertion.  Lot  me  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it.  1  asked  myself  how  I  should  show  most  respect 
for  Mr.  Hunt.  I  said, "  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  gjcat  man,  an 
artist  of  life-long  labor  and  devotion  to  his  art,  and 
you  arc  nobody."  Should  I  mince  my  words,  anil 
shufHe,  and  suggest,  and  insinuate,  and  qualify,  and 
veil  my  thought,  and  hide  my  sting?  And  I  said, 
"  No,  if  he  was  standing  in  the  room  by  his  picture 
he  would  prefer,  could  he  look  into  the  exact 
thought  of  his  spectators  great  and  small,  learned 
and  unlearned.  In  the  name  of  all  the  Smiths  and 
all  the  Joneses  who  may  think  as  I  do,  he  shall  have 
mine,  without  exaggeration  and  without  abatement, 
just  as  they  come  into  my  mind,  when  I  sit  in  my 
slippers,  my  pipe  in  my  mouth.  M:iy  they  not 
darken  the  cloud  that  rises  from  his  1 "  I  admit  at 
once  that,  had  I  known  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  personally, 
I  could  not  have  written  with  the  same  freedom. 
That  is  a  question  of  courtesy  and  common  inter- 
course. But  where  malice  is  absent,  and  no  ques- 
tion of  personal  consideration  arises,  surely  the  most 
absolute  sincerity  is  the  truest  homage  which  rever- 
ence can  render  to  merit. 
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III.  —  THE  ITALIAS  COLOXV, — THE  BAI.  DU  VIECX 

Ovn  guides  next  proposed  visiting  the  Italian  col- 
ony in  the  Rue  de  St.  'V  ictop,  but  suggested  that,  be- 
fore proceeding  there,  we  should  look  at  some  misera- 
ble hovels  in  the  Rue  des  Malmatsons,  a  street  singu- 
larly well  named,  skirtin"  the  Chemin  de  Per  du 
Ceiuture.  The  cab  stopped  at  the  end  of  a  dark  nar- 
row turning,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  dead  wall, 
and  on  the  other  a  row  of  dilapidated  tenements  over- 
looking the  railway  cutting  below.  Several  of  these 
bouses  have  dark,  open,  narrow  passages,  communi- 
cating with  other  and  more  wretched-looking  dwell- 
ings in  tlio  rear.  The  street  is  lighted  at  each  end 
by  a  single  oil  lamp  slung  to  an  iron  bracket  fi\ed 
to  the  end  of  a  tall  pole,  the  counterpart  in  shape  of 
the  old-fashioned  gibbet  and  the  veritable  "  lam- 
pion "  of  the  first  revolution.  The  windows  of  these 
hovels  are  extremely  small,  and  many  of  them  are 
unglazed,  while  the  doorways  are  rarely  upwards  of 
four  feet  high.  Through  a  wide  opening  at  the  top 
of  one  of  these  doors  a  light  is  Been  shining  within, 
and  on  tapping  we  obtain  admittance  down  a  nar- 
row flight  of  broken  stone  steps  into  a  cellar  some 


five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  roadway,  and  mea- 
suring about  nine  feet  square,  partially  paved  with 
broken  tiles,  and  the  walls  of  which  are  reeking  with 
moisture.  Above  our  heads  dangle  rows  of  tattered 
garments  and  recently  washed  pieces  of  rag  hung 
up  to  dry,  while  the  customary  pots,  pans,  bottles, 
bones,  old  boots  and  shoes,  and  rubbish  of  every 
description  litter  the  apartment  almost  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  In  one  corner  is  a  dilapidated  bedtitead  on 
which  several  children  are  sleeping,  while  their 
mother,  a  clean,  tidy-looking  woman,  is  hard  at  work 
with  her  needle.  On  inquiring  of  the  man  how  he 
gets  his  living,  he  tells  ua  by  painting  portraits  and 
settings  patterns  for.print-colorers.  His  wife  has- 
tens to  show  us  some  specimens  of  his  skill ;  which 
were  so  surprbingly  good  that  we  should  have  sup- 
posed they  must  have  secured  an  excellent  liveli- 
hood for  the  artist  and  his  family ;  aiid  yet  one  sees 
by  the  cabriolet  and  the  hook  standing  in  the  cor- 
ner,  and  also  by  the  man's  bent  and  stunted  figure, 
that  this  poor  professor  of  the  arts  is  forced  to  eke 
out  a  miserable  means  of  existence  by  plying  the 
hook  of  the  chifibnnier. 

The  comparatively  clean  and  orderly  appearance 
of  this  humblest  of  households,  the  quiet,  sensitive  de- 
meanor of  the  man,  forbade  the  supposition  that 
drink  was  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  The  rent  of 
this  cellar  was  two  and  a  half  francs  a  week,  about 
five  guineas  a  year,  or  from  10  to  15  per  cent  more 
than  the  Emperor  proved,  by  his  model  lodgings  for 
working-men  in  the  recent  Paris  Exhibition,  a  com- 
fortable "  apartment  "  of  three  rooms,  including  wa- 
ter supply,  could  be  provided  for  a  working-man's 
family,  and  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  even  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  water  would  coat  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Rue  des  Malmaisons  almost  a  third  as  much  as  his 
rent. 

We  next  drive  to  the  Italian  colony  in  the  Rue  de 
St.  Victor,  making  first  for  the  house  immediately 
opposite  the  back  of  the  Halles  aux  Vins.  The  en- 
trance to  this,  place  is  through  a  most  respectable 
looking  porte-cochfere  leading  to alai^e  courtyapd,  in 
which  no  fewer  than  seventy  chambers  are  let  out 
almost  exclusively  to  Italians,  as  many  as  from  six  to 
eight  of  whom  occupy  a  single  small  room,  and  pay 
in  advance  five  francs  per  head  per  month  for  this 
miserable  accommodation.  If  the  room  is  furnished 
with  straw  mattresses,  placed  on  the  floor,  the  charge 
is  six  sous  a  night,  payable  before  you  are  permitted 
to  enter  your  room.  The  rate  is  the  same  for  the 
youngest  children  as  for  grown-up  people.  The 
proprietor  of  this  establishment  has  accumulated,  we 
were  informed,  a  large  fortune  by  letting  lodgings  at 
this  rate.  The  herd  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
congregated  in  this  and  two  neighboring  establish- 
ments IS  fully  six  hundred  in  number ;  and  bow  does 
the  reader  suppose  they  get  their  living  ?  Not  by 
work  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  not  by 
strolling  about  the  streets,  playing  upon  musical  in- 
struments, and  begging  sous  of  the  passers-by,  —  only 
a  few  of  them  live  by  these  means.  The  large  ma- 
jority obtain  their  livelihood  by  *'  posing  "  as  models 
to  artists.  Painters  of  all  nations  have  their  studios 
in  the  French  capital ;  hence  the  great  demand  for 
living  models  which  these  wandering  Italian  peas- 
ants mainly  supply. 

Just  as  the  cab  drives  up,  one  weary  party  of  mu- 
sicians after  another,  tired  with  roaming  over  Paris 
during  the  day,  arrives  in  rapid  succession.  They 
are  all  in  the  costumes  of  their  country,  and  have 
either  large  harps  swung  at  their  backs,  or  bagpipes 
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sinnc  over  their  ahouldcra,  or  tamboorines  in  their 
han^  Oi^n-grinders  are  extremely  rare  in  Paris. 
Moat  of  these  musicians  are  mere  youths,  —  many  of 
them  are  little  ehildren,  not  more  than  foar  or  five 
^ears  old.  Tho  same  system  prevails  in  France  as 
IS  practised  in  England  with  reference  to  the  hiring 
of  Italian  children  from  their  parents,  but  not  to 
anything  like  tho  same  extent  The  sum  paid  by 
these  "  patrons,"  aa  they  are  styled,  ranges  feom  fiity 
to  a  hundred  francB  a  year  for  each  child  according  to 
its  Bf^.  On  tqftlritig  inqairies  of  several  children  as 
to  the  amonnt  of  their  earnings,  we  found  that  about 
a  couple  of  francs  a  day  was  the  utmost  limit  of 
them.  Practised  lads,  trading  on  their  own  account, 
considered  they*  had  had  a  good  day  when  tbcy 
earned  as  much  by  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  They 
one  and  all  said  that  they  preferred  "  posing  "  to  ar- 
tists, as  the  pay  for  this  was  at  the  rate  of  a  franc  an 
hour,  and  the  utting  usually  lasted  for  three  hours, 
after  which  they  had  the  rest  of  the  day  to  them- 
selves. 

Permission  to  inspect  the  largest  establishment 
being  reftised  us,  as  we  had  not  come  prepared  irith 
a  special  order  from  the  prefecture  of  police,  we  de- 
cided to  visit  the  lodging-house  in  the  rear,  situated 
in  the  Rue  de  Boulan^srs, — a  steep,  narrow,  vindii^, 
TiQanons-lookui^  tuniing  a  few  doors  off:  slowly 
tramping  up  which  alley  we  encounterad  one  or  two 
other  parties  of  tired  itinerant  musicians,  evidently 
only  too  glad  that  the  weary  day  bad  come  to  a  close. 

The  proprietor  of  the  "  hdtel  cami "  we  were  in 
quest  of  keeps  a  wineshop,  and  ^1  "  marchands  de 
vin  *  like  to  oe  on  good  terms  with  the  poUce ;  eo 
after  a  few  words  had  been  exchanged  between  him 
and  one  of  the  agents  who  accompanied  ua,  he  con- 
sented to  show  ua  over  his  establishment,  and  with 
lighted  candle  at  once  proceeded  to  lead  the  way 
up  a  narrow  dirty  staircase,  reeking  with  foul  smells, 
spite  of  its  being  open  on  every  landing  to  the  small 
court  behind.  la  the  first  room  to  which  he  con- 
ducted us  was  a  mother  aod  four  bright-eyed 
laughing  little  girls,  all  sitting  up  for  the  head  of  ^e 
family,  who,  the  landlord  informed  us  aside,  had 
been  a  brigand  for  several  years,  and  had  had  to  fly 
from  Italy  for  his  life,  as  the  Government  had  set  a 
price  upon  his  head.  On  my  suggesting  that  his 
present  absence  at  rather  an  unseaBOnable  hour  was 
slightly  suspicious,  and  that  possibly  he  was  follow- 
ing his  ordinary  calling  somewhere  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  the  landlord  shook  his  head.  *'  No,  no ! " 
said  he  ;  "  he  is  the  most  honest  of  all  my  lodgers ; 
you  may  leave  him  in  a  room  with  untold  gold  and 
he  would  n't  touch  a  fiv&;franc  piece  of  it  I  have 
already  trusted  him  two  hundred  francs.  You  see 
the  wife  is  ill,  and  just  now  they  can't  manage  to 
earn  more  than  five  francs  a  day  among  them  at 
the  very  outside,  and  this  makes  them  behindhand 
with  their  rent  Besides,  the  beat  proof  that  he  is 
a  good  man  is  that  he  'noses '  to  all  the  artists  in 
Paris  for  Jesus  Christ.  You  may  see  his  portrait  a 
dozen  times  or  more  in  the  present  Salon.  You 
look  out  for  it  when  you  go  there ;  rather  a  melan- 
choly sort  of  look,  —  reddish  brown  hair  and  very 
neatly  trimmed  beard.  When  you  see  him  kneeling 
down  with  a  great  cross  upon  his  shoulder,  he  is  tho 
very  image  of  our  Saviour,  I  assure  you."  The 
landlord  also  told  me  that  nearly  all  the  able-bodied 
men  that  come  to  France  run  away  from  their  own 
country  to  escape  bdng  shot  or  hung  as  brigands, 
or  to  evade  serving  in  the  anny  aflerliaving  drawn 
an  unlucky  number,  l^ey  usually  come  by  a  sailing- 
vessel  fixKu  B(xne  Italian  port  to  liarsdll^  and  many 


of  them  tramp  it  up  to  Paris.  Very  few,  if  any,  of 
them  go  back  to  their  own  country,  unless  they  are 
sent  there  as  v^rants  by  the  police. 

In  the  apartment  we  are  in,  there  are  two  mat- 
tresses spread  on  the  floor  at  opposite  comers,  on 
one  of  which  lies  a  little  baby,  perfectly  naked,  save 
a  slight  covering  thrown  over  it,  with  a  gold  ch^n, 
to  wnich  a  gold  cross  and  heart-shaped  locket  are 
attached,  suspended  round  its  neck.  All  the  chil- 
dren have  necklaces  and  long  ear-rings,  and  the 
mother  abounds  with  jewelry.  The  room  contain* 
a  couple  of  chairs,  hut  neither  table,  wash-stand, 
chest  of  drawers,  nor  cupboard.  It  is,  moreover, 
lighted  and  ventilated  by  merely  a  single  window, 
which  is  closely  fastened  and  curtained  over,  ren- 
dering the  air  of  the  apartment,  which  is  only  some 
twelve  feet  by  fight,  positively  stifling,  and  yet  the 
children  have  all  the  look  of  perfect  health.  Over 
the  mantelpiece  hangs  a  gold  watch,  in  all  likelihood 
another  souvenir  of  happy  brigand  days,  with  nu- 
merous little  pictures  and  images  of  saints,  a  cruci- 
fix, and  a  few  simple  cooking  utensils.  Around  the 
room  all  kinds  of  rude  musical  instruments,  high- 
crowned  hats,  sheep-skin  jackets^  and  other  gar- 
ments, are  hanging. 

In  another  chamber  we  find  a  couple  of  famiUea 
living ;  two  married  sisters,  both  pFOung  and  rather 
pretty,  with  their  husbands,  —  big  black-bearded, 
ruffianly  looking  sort  of  fellows,  whom  at  a  glance 
you  would  set  down  as  brigands,  —  and  be  mistaken  j 
for  neither  had  followed  this  amiable  profession. 
They  have  four  little  children.  They  were  bettor 
ofl"  than  their  neighbors  as  regarded  fumitnre,  but 
vastly  behind  them  in  the  matter  of  jewelry ;  prob- 
ably because  the  husbands  had  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  overhauling  other  people's  jewel-cases. 
Other  rooms  we  visited  were  simply  repetitions  of 
the  preceding,  with  some  unimportant  variations. 
In  one  particular  chamber,  stretched  out  on  a  mat- 
tress lying  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  were  a  couple 
of  footsore,  weary  travellers,  young  lads  arrived  that 
day  on  foot  from  Italy,  after  having  been  six  weeks 
on  the  road,  and  who  bad  Hung  themselves  on  this  to 
them  welcome  couch  in  their  soiled  and  dusty  gar^ 
ments,  and  were  soundly  sleeping  with  their  bag- 
pipes beside  them. 

On  returning  to  the  wineshop,  we  noticed  that  not 
a  single  Italian  was  drinking  there ;  the  company 
was  for  the  most  part  composed  of  French  work- 
men, with  a  sprinkling  of  worse  characters.  Nev- 
ertheless, one  middle-aged,  ragged-looking  Italian, 
who  was  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  doorstep,  on  being 
appealed  to  by  the  landlord  to  give  chanse  for  a 
fifty-franc  note,  produced  from  his  belt  a  leathern 
ba^,  in  which  smaller  ba^  were  packed,  containing 
various  coins  wra|^d  np  in  pieces  of  rag  or  paper. 
Several  of  theae  he  deliberately  unfolded,  and  tabi^ 
a  couple  of  napoleons  from  one,  a  gold  five-franc 
piece  from  another,  and  some  silver  from  a  third, 
carefully  counted  out  the  requisite  change,  and  then, 
folding  up  the  note,  stowed  it  away  in  the  particn- 
lar  receptacle  which  he  devoted  to  his  paper-mone^, 
as  though  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  exhibiting  his 
wealth  before  such  doubtful  company. 

A  drive  of  a  few  minutes  now  conducts  us  to  tlie 
Bal  du  VieuK  ChCne  in  the  narrowest  part  of  tiw 
Kue  de  MoufTutard,  possibly  the  most  notorioae 
among  entertainments  of  ill  repute  in  all  Paris.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  places  a  police  agent  visit«  to  en- 
deavor to  pick  up  information  respecting  any  £■'0% 
robbery,  or  to  ascertiun  the  whereabouts  ofmy 
well-known  criminal.   Everv^ght  there  are  one 
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or  more  police  agents  here  in  dif^ise.  The  enter- 
tainment here  has  gone  on  for  200  years,  —  as  lonfi, 
in  &ct,  S9  tbe  street  in  which  It  is  held  has  existed, 
to  share  its  own  inditfercnt  reputation.  In  front  of 
the  entrance,  which  is  brilliantly  lighted  up  and 
decorated  with  tricolored  tlags,  we  find  a  consider- 
able  crowd  collected,  and  among  them  a  tolerable 
sprinkling  of  policemen.  Six  sous  arc  demanded 
for  admission,  and  you  have  to  surrender  np  your 
walking-stick  before  you  are  permitted  to  enter. 
The  "fialle  du  bal,"  a  loni;,  narrow  apartment,  af- 
fording dancing  accommodations  to  verj'  nearly  a 
hundred  couples,  is  lighted  by  at  least  fifty  gas- 
burners  and  has  rows  of  tables  and  benches,  shat  oft' 
by  open  barriers,  ranged  np  either  side. 

Heatlien  gods  and  goddesses  line  the  walls.  The 
ceihng  is  extremely  low;  nevertheless  the  room  is 
admirably  ventilated,  an  unquestionable  advantage  if 
only  because  it  renders  the  strong  odor  of  garlic  a 
trille  less  insupportable.  The  orchestra  numbers 
ten  performers,  of  whom  several  belong  to  military 
bands.  Among  the  male  habituiSs  o£  the  establish- 
ment are  individuals  of  various  conditions,  ranging 
from  the  well-to-do  skilled  workman  and  the  youth 
in  some  fourth-rate  commercial  house,  wearing  frock- 
coats  and  billy-cock  hats,  to  the  laboring  man  in 
blue  blouse  and  trouseiv,  and  the  suspicious  charac- 
ter in  garments  of  great  variety,  usually  so  many 
disguises.  Respectability  does  not  appear  much  at 
the  "  Vieux  Chcne,"  tbe  bulk  of  the  male  portion  of 
the  company  being  common  laboring  men,  who 
lai^ely  patronized  the  last  nine  days'  Parisian 
wonder,  —  the  straw  hat  at  three  sous,  which  is  just 
now  selling  over  here  by  tens  of  thousands.  Our 
^ides  point  out  to  us  several  notoriously  bad 
characters,  known  in  slang  phraseology  as  *'  filous," 
who  will  rob  you  in  a  crowd  of  your  watch  or  your 
scarf  pin ;  "  tircurs,"  or  pickpockets ;  "  cambriolcurs  " 
and  "  vautemiora,'*  equivalent  to  London  area 
sneaks ;  **  grincbes  k  la  veitle,"  and  caroubleurs," 
burglars  by  means  of  centre-bits  and  skeleton  keys ; 
"  bonjouriers,"  who  obtain  access  to  apartments 
under  some  false  pretence,  and  carry  off  anything  of 
Talue  they  happen  to  come  across ;  "  papillonneurs," 
■who  rob  the  washerwomen's  calls ;  ana  *'  roalottiere," 
who  steal  luggage  off  the  roo&  of  cabs,  and  lie  in 
wait  to  plunder  vans. 

The  female  portion  of  the  company  were  of  a 
mixed  order ;  still  none  of  them  in  tbe  eyes  of  the 
police  belonged  to  the  class  which  in  England  we 
style  **  unfortunate.**  They  -were  almost  exclusive- 
ly dbop  girls,  vorkwomen,  and  blanohissenses;  and 
one  or  two  among  them  were  somewhat  coqoetttshlj 
dressed  in  Swiss  bodices  and  looped-up  skirts,  and 
with  towermg  chignons,  and  even  Alexandrine 
nnglets.  One  young  girl  was  particularly  noticea- 
ble for  her  slender,  gracefol  figure,  her  delicately 
cut  features,  and  a  grave,  tender  expression  of 
countenance.  She  danced  with  a  modesty  unusual 
among  the  habituees  of  the  Bal  du  Vieux  Cbfine ; 
nevertheless,  next  season  she  will  no  doubt  be  found 
dancing  the  *< cancan"  at  Mabille,  and  the  year 
following  driving  in  her  "  panier  "  or  her  "  solitaire  " 
in  the  Bois  de  Boolo^e.  At  the  Vieux  Ch&ne  the 
dancing  is  of  the  boisterous,  extravagant  character 
common  to  tbe  lowest  order  of  French  balls;  arms 
and  legs  are  flung  about  u  though  the  dancers  were 
possessed,  and  during  certain  figures  there  are  as 
many  of  the  latter  limbs,  feminine  as  well  as  mascu- 
line, level  nith  the  gasl^hts  as  resting  on  the 
ground. 

To  "lever  la  jambe  **  is,  in  fiict,  the  first  accom- 


plishment which  a  dancer  at  Vieux  Ch6ne  seeks  to 
acquire.  One  among  a  party  of  Turcos  in  undress 
Uniterm  danced  the  "  cancan  "  in  all  its  more  vulgar 
details,  while  his  partner,  a  girl  with  a  vicious  for- 
bidding-looking face  of  a  marked  Celtic  type,  re- 
sponded to  his  indecencies  with  a  calm  audacity 
common  only  to  the  most  aliandoned  of  her  sex. 
Between  the  dances  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment levies  a  charge  of  three  sous  on  each  male 
dancer  about  to  take  part  in  the  dance  immediately 
succeeding.  This  is  m  accordance  with  a  custom 
which  prevailed  at  tbe  old  barrier  balls,  and  the 
Vieux  Chene  is  one  of  the  few  establishments  where 
it  is  still  kept  up.  It  njust  yield  a  considerable  rev- 
enue, for  the  dances  follow  each  otljcr  with  ■scirctly 
three  minutes'  interval.  At  regular  periods  a  gar- 
den waters  the  floor  of  the  ball-room,  and  a  cook  in 
superlatively  clean  white  clothes  promcnadts  from 
time  to  time  up  and  down  the  "  ealle"  with  gateaux 
for  sale.  Hot  wine  served  in  metal  basins  and  a  thin 
kind  of  beer  appear  to  be  the  liquors  most  in  request. 
The  drinking-glasses  are  nearly  half  an  incn  in 
thickne.'=3,  and  might  be  thrown  against  a  stone  wall 
without  much  danger  of  breaking. 

No  less  than  halt  a  dozen  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
Garde  de  Paris,  the  barracks  of  which  corps  are 
conveniently  situated  only  a  few  doors  off,  are  post- 
ed in  the  ball-room  to  preserve  order,  and  there  are 
usually  a  couple  more  in  reserve  in  the  passage 
loading  to  it,  with  another  one  or  two  perh.ip9 
standing  at  the  entrance  ;  nevertheless,  serious  dis- 
turbances are  of  common  occurrence.  On  this  par- 
ticular night,  however,  we  witnessed  nothing  more 
serious  tban  the  tearing  of  a  man's  blouse  to  tatters, 
the  extraction  of  a  few  locks  of  his  hair  by  some  fe- 
male smarting  wit£  jealousy,  and  the  flooring  of  a 
man  by  the  heavy  hoof  of  rame  agile  cannibal  who 
had  first  tried  to  bite  n  piece  out  of  his  firiend's 
cheek.  , 

It  was  now  within  a  few  minutes  of  twelve  o'clock, 
when  the  ball  would  have  to  close,  and  we  had  still 
several  places  to  visit  to  complete  our  night's  pro- 
gramme. 

IV.  ■ —  HOTELS  GARXI8,  —  LES  RAVAGEUR8. 

On  leaving  the  Bal  du  Vieux  Chdne  we  drove 
along  the  Rue  Mouffetard,  through  the  Rues  Des- 
cartes and  de  la  Montagne  de  Sainte-Genevi&ve, 
where  what  are  called  the  "  good "  poor  of  Paris 
herd  together,  into  the  Place  Maubert,  pasnng  on 
our  way  men  in  waiting  with  exb^a  horses  for  draw- 
ing tbe  omnibuses  up  these  steep  acclivities  lyii^ 
fart  asleep  on  tbe  animals'  backs.  We  sound  our 
guid^  as  to  the  thieves'  private  haunts,  —  the  low 
cabarets  or  cellars  where,  as  we  have  so  often  read, 
criminals  meet  to  plan  their  most  desperate  ventures. 
The  Vieux  ChSne  was  obviously  too  public  to  be  a 
r^ular  place  of  rendezvous  for  business  purposes. 
The  police  agents  replied  that  no  such  places  as  we 
imagined  were  known  to  tliem.  All  the  Paris  caba- 
rets, even  those  in  the  most  retired  places,  aro  under 
such  close  surveillance  that  the  character  of  the 
guests  is  always  known  to  the  officer  on  the  beat. 
A  cabaret  or  cafe  harboring  bad  characters  would  be 
instandy  dosed,  which  is  the  reason  wh^  particular 
gangs  of  tiiievcs  cannot  hold  together  m  Paris  for 
any  length  time.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
gang  known  as  Band  of  the  Gale  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  from  the  name  of  a  cafrf  on  the 
Boulevard  de  Sebastopol  which  they  were  in  the 
hs^t  of  frequenting.  The  members  of  this  gang, 
nineteen  in  number,  were  anything  bnt  desperadoes. 
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Their  mode  of  business  was  to  sneak  into  apart- 
ments by  means  of  false  keys  during  the  absence  of 
the  lawful  tenants,  and  walk  away  with  any  portable 
articles  of  value  that  came  to  hand.  They  were  all 
young  men  of  from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  and  at  the  dme  of  .tiieir  conviction  no  less 
than  ninety  robbenes  were  proved  i^inst  them. 
The  police  captured  the  whole  ^ng  at  one  swoop. 

"  A  remarkable  gang  of  thieves,  whose  names 
were  always  on  the  books  of  the  prefecture,"  ob- 
served the  eldest  police  agent,  "  was  composed  of  a 
family  of  Jews,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Nathan's 
band.  Nathan  had  been  imprisoned  for  theft  when 
a  child,  before  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.,;  and  it  was 
in  the  reign  of  t|fc  present  Emperor  that  he  under^ 
went  his  last  punishment,  when  be  was  seventy  years 
old.  He  and  his  wife,  with  six  daughters  and  their 
husbands  (for  they  were  all  married),  had  suffered 
209  years  of  impnsonment  among  them  at  the  time 
old  Nathan  was  last  sentenced.  They  were  all 
thieves,  and  Nathan  canied  on  tiie  trade  of  re- 
ceiver aa  well."  This  story  reminded  the  narrator's 
companion  of  another  very  criminal  old  gentleman, 
whose  career,  however,  was  a  far  luckier  one. 
When  he  was  caught,  the  gendarme  said  to  him, 
"  You  unfortunate  old  man,  what  could  have  induced 
you  at  your  time  of  life  "  —  he  was  seventy-one  —  "to 
risk  ending  your  days  in  prison  ?  "  "  Not  so  unfor- 
tunate, my  brigadier,  as  you  seem  to  think,"  replied 
the  hoary  rascal ;  "  I 've  been  a  thief,  man  and  boy, 
for  sixty-one  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  a 
*marchand  de  lacets' — slang  for  gendarme  —  has 
ever  had  me  in  hb  clutches."  Next,  I  heard  of  a 
notorious  gang  of  thieves  captured  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Barrifere  de  Fontaincbleau,  where  we 
had  been  that  evening.  They  used  to  frequent  one 
of  the  low  cabarets  near  there,  and  the  police  soon 
had  their  eyes  upon  them.  "  Well,  one  day,"  says 
my  agent,  "  a  number  of  us  disguised  ourselves  as 
masons,  and  went  to  the  cabaret  to  drink ;  and,  af- 
ter jingling  our  money  about  in  our  pockets,  threw 
ourselves  on  the  benches,  and  pretended  to  fall  fast 
asleep.  The  bait  took ;  they  robbed  every  man  of 
us;  whereupon  -we  jumped  up,  and  carried  them  off 
—  there  were  eight  of  them  —  to  the  nearest '  poste 
de  police.'  When  the  particulars  became  known  at 
the  prefecture,  orders  were  given  that  no  similar 
*  plant*  was  to  be  made  in  future.  The  *  chef  said 
it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  enticing  people  to 
commit  crime.  When  we  sustpect  that  a  cafi£  or 
cabaret  is  frequented:  by  impi-oper  characters,  one 
or  more  policemen  in  plain  clothes,  and  not  known 
in  the  quarter,  are  set  to  watch  it,  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  follow  the  more  suspicious  characters  about  until 
they  go  to  bed,  when  they  leave  them  for  the  night 
As  thieves  are  ordinarily  late  risers,  the  ^nt  is  al- 
ways waiting  for  his  man  before  he  is  stirring  in  the 
morning.  In  this  way,  he  follows  him  about  early 
and  late,  until  he  detects  him  attempting  to  commit 
a  robbery.  No  sooner  has  he  secured  him  than  he 
sets  to  work  to  find  out  his  most  intimate  associates, 
and,  mentioning  their  names,  gives  his  prisoner  to 
understand  that  it  was  they  who  put  the  poliue  on 
his  track.  As  a  natural  result,  the  man,  highly  in- 
dicant at  the  supposed  treachery  of  his  accom- 
{dwes,  tells  the  agent  all  he  knows  to  then*  disad- 
vanti^  and  in  due  course  they  are  lodged  in  prison 
likewise.'*  For  capturing  a  thief,  the  police  agent, 
it  aeenifl,  receives  a  gratuity  of  twenty  francs  from 
the  prefecture ;  and  for  arresting  a  man  who,  having 
been  already  oonvicted,  and  while  under  sunreif 
lance,  as  ii  always  the  case  for  a  eertun  period  after 


the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  haa  left  the  town  or 
village  where  be  was  ordered  to  reside,  the  agent 
gets  a  gratuity  of  ten  francs.  The  salary  of  a  pohce 
agent  ranges  from  1,200  to  2,000  francs  a  year,  with 
an  allowance  of  200  francs  for  clothes,  and  200 
francs  additional  for  house-rent  The  ordinary  ser- 
gent-de-ville  reeaves  the  smaller  salary,  and  has 
no  allowance  made  lum  for  rent 

Our  conversation  next  turning  upon  the  chiffon- 
niers,  I  learned  that  there  was  a  class  even  below 
that,  known  as  the  trilleurs,"  whose  avocatioD  was 
to  sort  out  the  contents  of  the  baskets  sold  by  chif- 
fonniers  in  a  lot  to  the  wholesale  dealers.  The  chif- 
fonniers,  it  seems,  have  their  regular  cxchangea  in 
the  different  quarters  of  Paris,  at  which  the  pnces  of 
rags,  waste  paper,  bones,  broken  glass,  &c.  iafrom  time 
to  time  regulated.  They  have  also  their  annual  din- 
ner at  some  convenient  and  appropriate  restaurant, 
at  which  they  make  a  collection  for  the  "  poor  "  of 
their  class,  and  invariably  drink  the  toast  of  **  The 
Press,  which  uses  and  wastes  so  nuicb  paper,  and 
thereby  keeps  up  Ihe  price  of  rags."  Our  guide  re- 
marked that  when  the  cholera  was  at  ita  worst  in 
Paris,  the  chiffonniers  suffered  less  than  any  other 
class ;  which  may  have  been  because  they  were  so 
thoroughly  seasoned  to  filth  and  foul  odors. 

By  this  time  we  have  reached  the  Place  Maubert, 
which  abounds  with  low  wineshops.  Our  guides 
call  our  Rttention  to  some  abject-looking  wretches 
called  '*  ravageurs,"  an  almost  extinct  class  of 
Paris  **  night-birds,"  who  are  raking  the  open 
kennels  in  the  narrow  side  streets  with  sticks, 
for  bits  of  old  metal  or  a  stray  sou.  "  Tliis  is  the 
hour,"  say  the  agents,  "when  the  night-birds  of 
Paris  are  all  on  the  wing.  That  man,"  pointing  to 
a  poorly  clad  individual  at  the  bar  of  an  adjacent 
wineshop,  "  is  what  we  call  a  '  guardian  angel.'  He 
is  waiting  until  the  hour  for  closing  arrives,  namely 
one  o'clock  ;  when  the  landlord,  who  gives  him  his 
food,  so  aa  always  to  have  him  at  his  beck  and  call, 
will  confide  to  lils  chaise  his  best  and  most  drunken 
customer.  This  person  the  ^ardian  angel  will  con- 
duct safely  home  by  a  judicious  exercise  of  flattery,' 
finnness,  and  finesse, — spite  of  all  his  remon- 
strances, his  endeavors  to  get  into  conversation  with 
solitary  passers-by,  masculine  or  feminine,  his  detire 
to  fight,  or  his  efforts  to  compose  himself  to  sleep  on 
some  doorstep.  A  good  guardian  angel  ought  not 
only  to  possess  tact,  but  strength  as  well ;  lev  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  him  to  take  his  cbar^  upon 
his  back.  Some  guardian  angels  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  barriers,  who  frequently  have  to  con- 
duct their  clients  a  tolerable  distance,  provide  them- 
selves with  wheelbarrows,  and  trundle  the  drunken 
man  to  his  door.  Their  ordinary  fee  is  ten  sous,  but 
habitual  drunkards  of  ample  means  and  liberal  dis- 
position usnsdly  ^ve  their  guardiui  angel  at  least  a 
franc." 

During  this  time  we  have  been  making  our  way 
to  an  hotel  garni,  up  one  of  those  foul,  murky,  nar- 
row streets  which  one  can  ahnost  stride  aci-oss,  with 
wineshops  at  both  corners  and  at  both  ends,  that 
communicate  with  the  Place  Maubert  There  is  a 
dim  lamp  above  the  low  entrance  insufficient  to  light 
the  dark  and  dirty  passage,  and,  if  possible,  darker 
and  dirtier  stwrcase.  The  proprietor,  at  a  word 
from  the  agents,  shows  us  into  several  rooms,  iu  most 
of  which  there  are  no  fewer  than  eight  beds,  with 
no  kind  of  screen  between  tiiem,  and  no  extra  ac- 
commodation beyond  a  rush-bottom  chair.  Each 
bed  had  a  couple  of  occupants,  and  tlie  chai^  per 
ni^t  is  from  ux  to  eight  sous.   On  rctuniing  to  the 
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street  again,  we  fiod  four  or  five  abject-looking  be- 
ings banging  about  the  entrance  of  the  dirty  lodg- 
ing-house, one  of  Trhom  kindly  volanteen  to  guide 
us  to  some  hdtels  gamis  in  the  neighboriuMxl  m  the 
Church  c£  St.  Eustache,  of  a  nrnch  Tower  descriptioa 
than  that  ve  had  just  inspected.  We  faSiow  him  on 
font,  accompanied  by  the  police  agents,  who,  aa  we 
cross  the  Boulevard  de  St.  Germiun,  draw  our  at- 
tention to  a  man  hovering  mysteriously  round  the 
outside  of  a  caf^  just  closed  for  the  night.  "  He  is 
not  searching  so  careiblly,"  remarks  one  of  our 
guides,  "  for  any  chance  half-franc  pieces  that  may 
have  been  accidentally  lost;  his  object  is  to  collect 
all  the  cigar  ends  that  the  smokers  have  flung  away. 
The  commoner  sort  he  will  chop  small,  make  them 
into  packets,  and  sell  a  working-man  as  much  to- 
bacco for  a  son  aa  he  can  buy  at  a  shop  fen-  four 
times  the  money.  The  ends  «  the  good  cigan  he 
will  sell  to  cigarette  manufactorera  at  something 
like  a  couple  of  francs  a  ponnd." 

"  It  is  jtut  abont  this  time,"  continued  tiie  police 
agent,  "  that  other  night-birds,  styled  '  r^veilleuses,' 
are  starting  on  their  ronnds.  Their  occupation  is  to 
■vfdke  up  oeavy,  not  to  say  drunken  sleepers,  who 
have  to  be  up  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  *  halles' 
at  three  o'clock.  Many  of  these  wometi  have  a  lai^e 
connection,  and  work  gradually  firom  the  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  Paris  right  up  to  the  '  haltes '  them- 
selves. They  only  get  two  sous  apiece  from  their 
customers,  some  ot  whom  give  them  no  end  of  trou- 
ble. For  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  with  the  wSveilleUse 
never  to  quit  her  customers  until  tl^ey  are  wide 
awfike." 

We  also  learned  that  the  Paris  pdice  are  verv 
strict  in  apprehending  vagntnta  whom  they  catch 
sleeping  at  night-time  oat  of  doors ;  the  consequence 
is  that  hundrms  of  poor  wretches  witliout  means  of 
procuring  a  bed  will  walk  about  Paris  all  night  long, 
when  every  one  except  the  night-birds  are  sound 
asleep,  hardly  daring  to  stop  to  rest  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. This  they  will  do  night  afler  night,  spite  of 
the  wind  and  cold,  but  rarely  in  spite  of  rain.  In 
wet  weather  they  give  themselvea  up  in  shoals,  and 
the  (le'pvi  at  the  prefecture  ia  crowded  with  vagrants. 
Their  habit  is  to  take  their  rest  in  the  daytime,  at 
certain  "  cremeries,"  whei%,  after  spending  two  sous 
ihr  a  cup  of  cotTce,  they  are  allowed  to  sleep  for  a 
certuin  time.  Or  they  sleep  on  the  seats  in  the 
outer  boulevards;  the  moerablo  beings  whom  one 
so  frequently  sees  at  midday  stretched  at  full  length 
on  these  benches  have  rarely  bad  a  nngle  wink  of 
sleep  the  night  before. 

We  had  now  reached  the  Rue  du  Jour  at  the 
back  of  the  Cliurch  of  St  Enstache.  The  tramp 
halted  opposite  No.  11,  a  tall,  narrow,  dingy-looking, 
ohl-fashioned  stone  house,  with  only  a  couple  of 
windows  on  each  floor  in  Iront,  and  tugged  at  the 
bell  until  the  door  was  opened,  when  1  and  my 
friend  entered  with  him ;  the  two  police  agents,  who 
thought  wc  should  get  on  better  without  them,  re- 
mained outside.  The  three  of  ua  asked  for  beds,  but 
the  proprietor  told  me  and  my  friend  that  we  wore 
too  clean  for  thi!  place.  We  thereupon  paid  ei^ht 
sous  for  a  bed  for  the  tramp,  and  accompanied  him 
to  his  room,  a  dirty,  diluudatcd-Iooking  chamber, 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long  by  nine  broad, 
where  we  found  nx  beds  on  the  floor:  in  several  of 
which  beds  as  many  as  three  persons  were  sleeping. 
Then  there  were  three  more  beds  upstairs ;  that  js 
to  say,  up  a  step-ladder  leading  to  a  wide  shelf  at 
one  end  of  the  room.  The  proprietor  it  seems, 
crowds  each  bed  with  three  persons  when  the  exi. 


gencies  of  the  establishment  are  extreme  ;  common- 
fy,  however,  thft  smaller  beds  have  only  two  occu- 
pants. About  the  bedding;  and  the  atmosphere 
all  the  rooms  it  would  he  impossible  to  speak  txnly 
and  pleasantly.  The  staircase  was  narrow,  but  the 
long  and  equally  foul-smelling  passives  on  the  land- 
ings were  so  extremely  narrow  that  two  people 
meeting  in  the  middle  could  not  manage  to  pass" 
each  other.  The  intern^  arraneementa  «  the  house 
had  been  sacrificed  to  obtain  Uie  utmost  possible 
amount  of  space  for  sleeping  purposes.  It  was  on 
the  landings  of  this  particular  hotel  garni,  I  think, 
that  little  cabinets  had  been  constructed,  each  just 
large  enough  to  hold  a  bed  in  which  one  person 
could  manage  to  turn;  these,  with  no  windows  in 
them  save  a  few  squares  of  glass  dVer  the  doorway, 
were  let  out  by  the  month  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
francs.  The  half  or  the  third  of  a  bed,  whichever 
you  chanced  to  have  allotted  you,  was  at  the  rate  of 
eight  sous  the  first  night  and  six  sous  the  nights  fol- 
lowing. This  amount,  paid,  of  course,  in  i^vance, 
entitled  you  to  sleep  from  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon until  six  the  following  morning,  when  you 
were  turned  out.  Those  who  slept  "  upstairs  "  ^aid 
six  sous  the  first  night,  and  four  sous  afterwards. 
Everybody  sleeps  perfectly  naked,  his  clothes  being 
rolled  up  and  placed  beneath  the  mattress  at  the 
head  of  the  bed.  In  tliis  particular  hotel  gam!  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds ;  and  aoout  three 
hundred  people  sleep  in  it  every  night  These  de- 
tails we  got  irom  our  tramp ;  who,  when  he  was  in 
doubt  himself,  made  no  scruple  whatever  about 
waking  the  i>erson  nearest  to  nim,  to  obtain  from 
him  the  required  infbnnation.  Strango  to  say,  no 
one  complained,  but  readily  answered  the  qoestions 
put  to  him. 

The  tramp,  whom  we  carried  ofi"  with  us,  next 
conducted  qs  to  the  H6tel  Rambuteau,  No.  04  in  the 
street  of  that  name,  immediately  facing  the  Ilalles 
Centrales,  where  we  found  six  or  seven  men  and 
boys  sitting  on  the  steps,  several  of  whom  had  fallen 
fast  asleep.  Uii  entering,  we  passed  along  a  narrow 
passage  and  up  three  flights  of  stairs  to  the  bureau  of 
the  hotel.  Here  we  are  again  informed  that  wc  are 
too  clean  for  the  establishment  We  therefore  pay 
for  a  bed  for  our  guide,, as  we  did  previously,  but 
this  time  the  charge  is  teti  sous.  .  On  quitting  the 
bureau  the  tramp  rejnns  us,  and  d^cends  with  us  to 
the  floor  beneath,  where  he  unlocks  tlie  heavy  door 
of  a  sleeping  apartment,  and  invites  us  to  enter. 
We  find  ourselves  in  a  room  wiUi  a  single  window 
as  usual,  and  containing  seven  beds,  in  which  we 
count  fifteen  sleepers,  men  and  boys;  the  tramp 
would  have  made  the  sixteenth.  All  were  sleeping 
stark  naked,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  which 
prevails  at  these  establishments.  This  hotel  makes 
up  something  like  ninety  beds  in  a  dozen  or  iburteen 
rooms;  the  terms,  acconling  to  the  proprietor's  card, 
being  ten  sous  the  night,  or  twelve  franca  the 
mouth:  about  £C  per  annum  for  the  privilege  of 
sleeping  more  wretclicdly  than  many  a  brute. 

We  next  went  with  the  same  guide  to  what  is 
styled  an  "Hotel  Modcle."  The  entrance  was 
through  a  large,  heavy  porte-cochere,  with  boldly 
carved  cherubim  omamenting  the  panels.  Here 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  accommo- 
dation offerea  beyond  a  rink  on  each  floor,  with  war 
ter  Imd  on  for  wuhing,  and  a  small  square  of  loi^- 
ing-glass  let  into  the  wall.  The  charge  at  this 
establishment  amounted  to  twelve  sous  for  the  first 
night,  and  dropped  to  Nght  sous  per  night  after- 
wards.  Uost  01  the  occupants  of  the  beds  were 
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Hsieep,  as  it  was  now  past  one  o'clock,  but  our  guide 
woke  tbein  up  whenever  be  found  it  necessary  to 

fjrocure  any  information  from  them.  They  were, 
loworer,  the  reverse  of  communicative.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  they  were  annored  at  being  dis- 
turbed; or  perhaps  independence  oegins  wb^  you 
pay  twelve  sous  per  night  for  a  lodging ;  anyway, 
to  the  inquiries  addrMsed  to  tbe  lodgers  of  the 
"Hotel  Modele"  they  responded  with,  "  Who  are 
you?  what  do  you  want?  'decarrez'"  —  slang  for 
"be  off"  —  or  "je  te  ilanquerai  une  vollee";  and 
with  these  words  one  fellow  sprang  out  of  bed, 
naked  as  he  was  bom  ;  others  prepared  to  follow  his 
example,  and  so  we  deemed  it  prudent  to  beat  a  re- 
treat, locking  tbe  door  afler  us  on  tbe  outside.  In 
this  account  we  have  told  all  that  derancy  will  per- 
mit us  to  tell. 

Giving  a  couple  of  francs  to  our  guide  the  tramp, 
and  leaving  him  to  such  repose  as  he  might  be  able 
to  obtiun  in  bis  ebare  of  the  bed  last  allotted  to  lum, 
we  rejoined  tbe  police  agents,  wbo  were  waiting 
with  the  cab  at  Uie  end  of  the  narrow  street.  On 
our  su^eating  tbat  we  should  drive  forthwith  to  the 
Carriferes  de  PAm^rique,  they  started  a  dozen  diffi- 
culties, saying  first  of  all  that  tbe  horse  was  knocked 
up  and  could  not  go  the  distance;  then  tbat  it 
would  be  daybreak  before  we  arrived  there,  and  we 
should  find  every  one  gone;  next,  that  as  the 
tteather  was  rather  mild,  tbe  chances  were  that  no- 
body would  go  to-  tbe  quarries  on  such  a  night 
"ITiey  only  go  there  lor  the  warmth  from  tbe 
kilns,"  Bald  they ;  "  on  a  night  like  this  they  will  oc- 
cupy themselves  by  promenading  about  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne."  Finally  they  said  tbe  expedition  would 
be  attended  with  too  mach  danger,  that  some  of  the 
ruilians  there  would  be  cerbun  to  recognize  tbem, 
and  that  we,  being  only  four,  might  be  overpowered, 
and  stand  a  chance  cn  htang  murdered.  This  in- 
formation was  certunly  disheartening,  never^eless 
we  did  our  utmost  to  remove  tbe  scruples  of  our 
guides,  as  we  -were  bent  upon  going  through  with 
the  night's  i»t^;ramme;  but  all  was  of  no  avail. 
Parting  company,  therefore,  with  the  two  police 
agents,  we  determined  upon  making  the  excureion 
to  the  Carri&res  de  I'Am^qae  by  ourselves. 
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Polly  did  not  find  her  position,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, at  all  unpleasant, — rather  the  reverse, 
indeed,  liicre  was  a  great  deal  going  on  at  the 
Grange ;  never  was  Maggie  so  busy  in  the  kitchen, 
or  so  litUe  at  leisure  to  devote  herself  to  her  friend ; 
Laura  and  Fanny  had,  of  oourse,  occupations  of 
their  own,  and  were  not  going  to  be  troubled  with 
llla^te's  darling ;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  she  was  of- 
ten left  to  Bob,  wbo  bad  plenty  of  idle  time  on  his 
blinds,  and  was  glad  to  employ  it. 

The  first  morning  after  her  arrival  Polly  was  in- 
troduced to  Stella  in  a  large,  level  pasture-field,  and 
Bab  having  put  her  in  tbe  saddle  with  infinite  care, 
and  many  assurances  that  she  need  not  be  in  the 
least  afi-aid,  led  the  pretty  creatures  slowly^  round 
the  field.  They  were  a  capital  match,  he  stud,  and, 
if  Polly  liked,  Stella  should  be  hers.  Then  Polly 
liad  the  bridle  in  her  own  hands,  and  Stella  walked 
quietly  and  obligingly  after  Bob  close  to  the  hedge, 
and  then  across  the  field  to  the  gate,  where  Mrs- 
Livingstone  stood,  without  being  led.   Mrs.  Liv- 


ingstone  said  Stella  was  admirably  trained,  and  a 
docile,  fine-tempered  thing;  and  then  she  com- 
mended Polly  as  sitting  nicely  and  straight  up,  and 
bade  Bob  mind  and  take  care  of  her.  This  lesson 
was  repeated  every  morning  after  breakfast,  and 
Polly  could  soon  rida  well  enough  to  be  trusted 
on  the  road  with  Bob  and  Maggie,  and  so  they  took 
several  excor^ons  together,  not  very  long,  and  Pol* 
ly  made  acquaintance  and  drank  tea  informally  at 
several  neignboring  houses,  where  she  was  evident- 
ly welcomed  for  somebody's  sake  besides  her 
own. 

Every  time  tiiis  significant  sort  of  welcome  was 
given  her,  Polly's  heart  suffered  that  strange  physical 
wrench,  and  so  it  did  often  when  she  was  with  Bob 
alone,  and  he  said  kind  words,  and  gave  her  kind 
looks  that  implied  bis  love  for  her.  He  was  never 
rough  with  her  now,  but  very  quiet  and  wary,  as  if  be 
had  an  inkling  of  that  bidden  pang,  and  was  watch* 
ing  foe  bis  opportunity  to  speak  widiout  scaring  her, 
and  so  finally  to  cnre  it.  His  womng  was  not  at  all 
unlike  tbe  process  of  brealdng  in  Stella ;  FoUy  waa 
quite  as  shy,  as  prond,  as  averse  to  bit  and  hnmo  aa 
tbat  pretty  thoroughbred ;  but,  once  subdued,  Bob 
thought  she  would  also  be  as  good  and  as  obedient 
to  his  hand. '  Yet  all  this  while  that  he  was  endeav- 
oring  to  make  her  compliant  and  tractable,  Folly 
was  oardening  her  mind  against  him,  and  perplex- 
ing Maggie  more  and  more  every  day.  She  had 
no  fear  of  herself  what  she  should  answer  if  Bob 
were  so  rash  as  to  make  love  to  her  openly  (as  if 
his  daily  life  at  present  was  not  all  love-making  ; 
but  she  had  many  doubts  whether  she  had  done 
what  she  ought  to  have  done  In  coming  to  Black- 
thorn Grange.  She  had  read  very  few  novels, 
and  was  a  child  for  worldly  wisdom;  but  sbe 
knew  it  was  not  good  for  a  governess  to  be  called 
Ajiirt^  and  Maggie  had  said  to  her  that  if  she  did 
not  like  Bob,  sbe  was  no  better  than  a  flirt  and  a 
coquette,  to  which  Polly  had  replied  that  she  did 
like  Bob,  and  sbe  would  not  have  bad  names  fas> 
tened  upon  her.  Bat  both  the  girls  knew  that  they 
were  talking  at  cross  purposes,  and  that  liking  meant 
very  different  things  in  their  vocabularies  ;  standing 
for  downright  true  love  in  Margie's,  and  in  Polly's 
for  a  mere  general  ftntiment  free  to  all  tiie 
world. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  a  week.  Bob  always 
confident  and  easy,  Polly  sweet  with  him  and  sav- 
^e  with  herself^  and  Ma^e  at  her  wits*  end  ova 
the  vanity  and  vexation  ofotber  people's  conrtsbipe. 
"  If,"  cogitated  she,  —  "  i/"  Polly  benavcs  badly  to 
Bob,  she  '11  have  such  a  fall  in  my  mother's  esteem 
that  I  shall  never  be  allowed  to  set  eyes  on  her  again, 
—  the  plaguoy  puss  !  She  would  be  awfully  kind  and 
sensible  if  sbe  were  left  to  her  own  discretion,  for 
sbe  has  the  dearest  little  warm  heart  In  the  world  for 
them  that  love  her ;  and  she  noed  not  think  she  is 
blinding  me ;  she  is  ever  so  fond  of  Bob.  bless  ber ! 
only  ebe  is  persuaded  tbat  she 's  cut  out  for  a  single 
life.  What  a  silly,  selli^jb  woman  Mrs.  Curtis  must 
be  to  have  filled  her  with  such  notions!  I  have  not 
patience  to  think  of  her  ! " 

The  wrench  at  Polly's  heart  wag  very  frequently- 
repeated  at  this  time ;  it  was  renewed,  indeed,  day 
by  day.  There  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Liringstono 
family,  a  widow  lady,  who  often  dropped  in  with 
her  work  of  an  afternoon,  and  was  quite  in  tbe 
confidence  of  the  sisters.  Sbe  tried  to  t:^e  np 
Polly  in  the  same  way,  during  one  of  her  visits,  and 
extolled  Bob  so  highly  that  Maggie  sat  in  dread 
lest  Polly  aboold  indulge  in  onej;^  mose  sharp,  satiric 
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Bpcechcs  for  wliidi  she  was  fxTUOUS  nt  school  when 
provoki^il-  But  no;  Polly  aat  bumllint-ed,  UTid  in 
pain, listening  to  li-ublfl  an&udotes  of  Bob'a  babyhood 
and  baybood,  utost  of  irhich  abc  had  alreiidy  htinrd 
from  hi,'"  mother,  .itkI  iTi^hiref  fha  was  aafi'  a£  l-.ome 
and  htT  tri:il3  and  teiiifitarii  r?  imr.  Tht!  t'/iiiii)v 
jriLnd  plainly  iissiuncd  tiial  ^hs  hmi  a  spea  A  inlcrv!>t: 
in  Bob,  or  aooQ  vroatd  have,  and  sbe  did  not  feel 
skUful  enougb  to  parfy  the  qsoraptioit  iritboat 

coiuititaa  f^urii^r  to  see  whH  at*  dtA  not  nvAi  to 
SCO.  While  the  talk  was  still  at  its  height,  down 
came  a  heaTj  pour  of  rain,  and  'Boh  atroHecl  in 
from  tho  PoUjr  was  in  po?i^c:s»lDn  of  his 

pecnGsr  cEfiir,  Snd  quite  simply,  not  mwmifi^  iinj- 
ofi^ee  or  expecting  it  to  be  taken,  he  sMti^  ~"  flet 
np,  Polly,  you  shall  sit  on  my  knee-"  PiUy 
pot  up,  niifl  Would  havf!  stcppeirl  away;  hut  Koln 
d^^Xtl!rt]J^iy  ifiierec-|)ted  hi:r  iliiiL  rlirnrfHi  !h-t  oi;  Iti^ 
knee,  adding,  in  a  cheerful,  expliuiatory  lone,  She 

not,  Polly?"  / 

"There  fwfi  wor(3'j  to  tlint  bargaiii,''  B«d 
Maggie,  and  kngbcd  ncrvpu^^lj'.  Polly  did  not 
apeu,  bnt  sfaa  towe  *  eeatle  tlccriikd  m,Dve  to 
extricate  lunwlf,  ha  heart  nesting  with  jiang  afler 
paw,  and  ber  erea  turned  with  pathetic  eob«*ty 
on  Bob's  Bob,  who  lovad  her  eyev,  amiled  at 

their  helpless  nnwtiiMB,  ami  thought  they  were  like 
1^  fiivonta  when  she  cowered  at  hia  feet, 

fuarii^  pomafamciit.  Ha  did  not  let  her  go  nt  ont^fi, 
and  i&  did  not  Btruggle,  —  dignity  forbaile, — but 
she  slipped  away  by  nv\  br,  and  nontriviid  to  say, 
pleaaantlj",  th:it  ihoiijjli  it  mi^bt  be  a  vnst  honor  lo 
iit  on  Bob*!  Jutoe,  she  greatljr  pBferred  a  chair,  at 
wlii.:h  Bob  m»0t  m  matdor 

lously. 

Tbe  d^y  hut  one  nf^ur  this  yna  tho  day  fixed  far 
Folly  to  go  home.  Mn.  Livingstone  wa»  verr  kind 
to  her^  and  hoped  ilU)  wftdd  noon  return  for  a 

add  thift  aha  repefttod  h  £nqaetnttf  that  PolE/ 

Snndentood  thai  jftri^id  no  doubt  of  it.  Bob 
«r  fittle  peace,  hOl  n#4lid  not  put  her  out  of 
her  tniB  t$9tiltb9  mtt  Bumbg  when  she  bad  begun 
to  mni:  dbt  ilH  lA  get  aw«y  without  incmring  the 
Wtmrt  (Bit.  Il  WW  settled  the  night  befijro  that  she 
ehotlld  go  to  the  Btation  with  Maggi? and  Lnur^in  tli£i 
pnny-carm^c,  which  lud  a  fnsnt  and  bai-k  ceat; 
:tn'l  wlii:n  slie  bnd  sAid  ;jr!'>.l  hy  to  Mrs,  Livio^fone 
n.Jid  FaiiEiT  indoor?,  ar  l  f.Miut:  out  nt  thi>  L^"L^dc!n- 
<loor  in  (Jio  niorriini;  iimsSiini'.  ((ulth^  wiis  But  in  ii 
light  5iimnn.T  suit,  looting  in  tbt;  lin^st  spirits,  but 
e3.ciited  wlth  i^. 

"Arc  i/oa  going,  Bob?  I  b^T^  put  on  my 
df iviag  gloniv  ■  Hui  JbfKI^  lAft^Wt  Uken 
the  peiM. 

"  Ygu  may  drire  and  ireblifW;  1  only  nut  to 
EO  to  tho  turn  of  Pickett'*  Lane  ^l^nthohiad  with 
Pollx,''sud  ha,  and  put  b«rt&rH»d  lbSoirad  himnlf. 
l^en  Maggie  monoted  bj  her  riite^,  ttid  off  tlie 

pony  went  ut  a  frisky  trut. 

Polly's  parting  i;liiiip?corthe  Graiif^e  rr:-^  julomed 
by  the  fij^urca  of  Mrs-  LivingBtono  9nd  Fanuy  in 
tbn  porch,  ^ — Fanny  waving  her  bund  find  cri-Tng, 
"Come  back  "'."ni,  Pg1!\-;  romp  li.T.fk  i^ison  ! "  The 
roait  was  iui-.l  i-<-A\'-  t\y  I.=  vt?l  aii'l  t-trai:;:)t,  bat 

it  wavered  in  t-'iifirifitiu."  zi^ziip;?  bi-fore  IVjUv's  eyt'S, 
vhile  roses  and  lilii'-^  tinitecdtil  for  tlii:  dLiniiriioii  of 
her  ffice-  Biih  iviis  (lieTe,  and  wattJiing  Ikt,  ;inJ 
her  lioiirt  ivas  all  Oni.:  gruat  ywL'lliiig  ]>ii*;^-  S)lC 
■would  have  given  aojthtog  for  leave  to  cry,  but  tUis 

<iraa  s«ther  llw  i^nM  tm  {ihue  Sap  Uutaf  ttiA  ^ 


had  foi^tten  her  Tell.  Bob  wiu  apparHntly  oecn- 
pied  with  the  landscapp,  but  he  did  itot  ono 
I'han;;!'  of  bi?r  sweet  little  face,  and  presently  ho 
hv2.'if>  I  t  ■■ji'j-ii;  of  her  Tn-turn  to  the  (Jran^tv 

■'  ll\i;  I  ;-halI  you  befarc  tJiLo,  PciHy,"  he  vrcnt 
on:  ''I  am  comliip;  tn  NunuinFtc^r  lu'xt  wfi-k,  .iml 
you  will  iiitroduoe  ihb  to  il.me  jind  yoisr  inutlicr.  1 
am  only  a  rough  fellow,  bnt  I  Iovg  you  dtinly,  Polly, 
and  you  must  Bpeak  for  me.  I  'U  promisB  to'  take  all 
tbe  cm*  in  i^ie  world  of  yoa  if  you  11  be  my  piscuKB 
little  vUe, — don't  yon  hcliev©  me,  FoUy?^ 

"  I  know  you  on  very  good.  Bets  bot  Z  madf.  up 
my  mind  lot^  dnoetlial  I  eoald  talte  care  of  myscir^" 
Polly,  with  fudden,  invincible,  wlcfctd  ijuiet, 
thftt  came  to  her  aid  from  no  one  coiiM  tiiU  whence. 

"  What  on  eartb  do  you  mean,  Polly  'i* "  dcmaiiLlcd 
Boll,  startled  out  of  his  hi^^  eompliicency. 

Wbfit  I  say.    Yoti  are  very  kind,  but  —  but  I 
don't  inttnd  to  marry." 

H(5h  wrt:^  po^ii'tl  for  .imoimmt,  though  not  sllcnced- 
"  Ciiarij;!'.*  \\>Ur  niind  !br  mr?,  Polly,  llon't  you  tbink 
wa  coidd  be  iiappy  uigetlior  ?  I  have  cjuitfi  sut  my 
heart  on  i/ou  ;  I  iMiinot  live  ivitliout  you." 

"T1i!!t  is  wbat  aL  men  SAy  beforehand;  bat  I 
have  heard  tiiy  mothortalk.  No, Bab ;  I  shall  make 
a  better  governess  than  wife ;  I  am,  not  cut  out  fur 
aaybodiy^  wiAi.'' 

''Let  ma  joOgb  of  that,  FbUy :  dan\  dkafce  tow 
head..  'What  has  cams  otbt  you  to  be  anch  a  utde 
savage  all  at  once  ?  Tent  wtn  wry  nice  yesterday  ; 
wby  did  you  let  a  fellow  go  on  vonbippmg  too,  if 
you  meant  to  be  so  bard  to  fain  at  Met  7  I  doo't 
■understand  it;  I  won't  believe  you  con  Bftripualy 
mean  to  use  a  fellow  so  badl^.  Is  it  true,  then,  that, 
yoo  doot  cBTft&r  ma?  iaittma  that  you  can't  be 

b^rpy  vhb  imkr*-^  pm       vm.  tiUnk  <ir 

There  "nim  no  softt^ning-  or  firon\i.*B  in  Polly's 
countenance.    She  was  feeling  that  ahe  h:id  come 
(bnngh  tiw  dreaded  ordeal  woaderfuily.  im-\  t!ie 
pido  oA  cgtcStement  of  a  complete  victory  over  th^- 
ti||lHlviltkwhcwu«ttl.aiDMht>r.  Bobnaipeec'  ' 
len'ftiirfel^imBntab  They  approaohed  the  torr  ~\ 
Fkkett'a  Lane.   At  tha  njinaie  aomant  he  lo'  ^Jj* 
nt  her  once  more  with  wnufid  ImCr  and  «aii]  . 
eonatraiaed  voice,  "  Then  you  tl  have  notbtji-     ' * 
with  me,  Polly?**    Her  heart  moved  wlLIi 
spasm,  but  her,  "  No,  Bob,"  eaiu^  out  CoTd, 
tlt  ar  aa  a  drop  of  iced  water.  ^''^ 

Bob  5tf'ppf'J  into  the  road  as  Laura  r  .■, 
nonv  :  tic.  liEill  was  not  ior  half  a  rail  *he 
ha^!%ii.-si])riL-:u;..-i,  ,in'l  Polly  v-as  left     4  Vn'"  ,7* 

Maj-i'ire  umUr.-ili'oii  Iiiil  too  well     — l_.  ,  . 

5      I    ■     ■  ■,      ■■  would  Qjive  been 

done  by  m  smiuar  girLumataucra      1    .    ,  ""r" 

Of  her  aimpp^miat  friend  unt:'  ^^^^  ^"^'^^'^ 
statics  -fiSew^^nottwo  nii:,;  ';  '  '  ' '^^ 
the  train  duhMl  ia.   Laura  ^"^  f '  'v  ,„j 


^  to  do 


(!ii5 
b.-r  ki.'. 

r   ~  ,  .1  CWnAg-«  ;il,-,r|i.,:  th..n 

just  aa  the  puanl  cn.m  ,  „Un„  S^.i   ,  '^  ''^''i 

J         -     *-   -     --        along  With  his  iv HsUy  and 


pony.  toot  PoP^  tid  ^t, 

gnge  sate  and  ht* rseti  m  ' 


vr. 

Tl  mny.  psrhfip9,  Iq  antieipaied  that  ffjEy 
periled  al  bn  sbi;  waa  certainly  foad'rfBobt 

bat  It  canuot  confidenUy  Iw  awnd  t&u  ihe  did. 
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thoo^t  her  looking  remadcsUjr  ney  and  well ; 
nothing  was  observed  to  be  the  matter  with  her 
spirits,  and  aa  she  kept  her  own  counsel  about  Bob's 
offer,  she  had  neither  praise  nor  blame  to  endnre, 
nor  question,  nor  comment,  nor  criticism.  Mrs. 
Sanders  did  remark  once,  "  You  have  not  picked  up 
a  beau  in  the  country,  then,  Miss  Folly  ? "  and  her 
mother  did  rejoin  that  she  hoped  her  girls  had  more 
sense  than  to  dream  of  beaux,  but  that  was  the  near- 
est allusion  to  the  subject ;  and,  when  the  holidays 
were  orer,  she  went  back  to  the  Warden  House  and 
reanmed  ber  schoolroom  work,  in  her  orderly  system- 
atic way,  ai  if  she  had  not  a  care  or  a  thought  be- 
^<»id  it.  For  a  month  or  two  Mrs.  Stapylton  lired 
in  daily  expectation  a  notice  that  she  must  provide 
herself  with  another  governess ;  but  no  notice  com- 
ing, she  concluded  that  Polly  had  missed  her  chance, 
and,  as  she  suited  her  admirably  in  every  way,  she 
WSB  not  sorry.  Male's  letters  were  not  much  less 
frequent  or  affectionate  than  formerly,  but  Polly 
was  not  invited  again  to  spend  her  holidays  at  the 
Grange,  as  was  very  natural.  Nor  did  they  meet. 
Peopfe  may  live  half  a  lifetime  within  a  few  miles  of 
each  other,  and  never  meet,if  neither  desire  it;  and 
the  three  years  Miss  Mill  had  decreed  as  the  short- 
est time  any  governess  who  meant  to  prosper  in  her 
vocation  Bhould  stay  in  her  first  place  went  over 
widiont  erer  bringing  the  two  fiienda  within  ej-e- 
«ght  of  each  other  agam. 

27obody  died,  meanwhile,  and  nobody  was  broken- 
hearted; only  Mrs.  Livingstone  was  once  beard  to 
uy,  bitterly,  to  Miwgie, "  Don't  let  me  hear  any 
more  of  your  Polly  Curtis  ! "  and  henceforth  Polly's 
letters  were  read  in  private,  and  her  name  was 
never  mentioned  at  the  Grange.    Bob  was  not  the 
man  to  rave  over  a  disappointment  of  the  heart; 
he  was  more  inclined  to  console  himself  in  a  way 
that  was  a  sorrow  to  those  at  home.    But  Polly 
heard  nothing  of  these  consolations.    When  she 
mused  of  her  old  visits  at  Blackthorn  Grange,  which 
she  did  with  a  tender  paradoxical  regret  (seeing  how 
«fae  had  terminated  them),  her  imagination  luways 
•e presented  everything  there  as  it  used  to  be,  though 
^,    e  knew  Laura  and  Fanny  were  married  and  gone, 
^  that  Mrs.  Livingstraie  was  no  longer  the  active, 
house-mother  she  had  been.    And  an  iincon- 
change  had  come  over  Polly  herself.  A 
.     •  litUe  woman  to  behold  there  was  not,  far 
"''^^  eai     ^^^S^      dressed  herself  indifferently,  as 
°     ,  'o  who  have  no  dc«re  or  expectation  of 
"^f     tinit       She  had  great  fortitude  at  her  tedious 
attracting.  ^  ^^^^  flagged  :  she  improved  herself  by 
worK,  an  economized  a  few  pounds, 

P"!' ,  ■  ^  mt  to  carry  her  to  a  foreign  school, 
"^v       il  -wed  to  teach  English  in  return  for 

j.here  she  prop.  lan^uales.    Mm.  Curtis 
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ble  blunder.  She  had  no  longe. 
own  strength  that  w« so  obtrusive  ■;',rv^."^£"^ 
teen.  Shi  had  heard  other  people  t*..«  .WMdw  her 
mother  and  Mrs.  Sanders,  and  in  the  Io?iog,  kind  y 
ftunily  where  she  was  domesticated  she  toT  quite 
the  otiier  side— the  happy  side  — of  mamed  lu*e. 
Bnt  she  was  naturally  reserved,  and  as  she  had 
TcUkiously  kept  her  one  offer  to  herself,  so  she 
hB0  her  repentance  (if  it  was  repentance),  and  at 


the  three  years*  end  she  prepared  to  change  the 
scene  of  her  life,  and  go  to  Germany. 

Ma^e  Livingstone  shed  a  few  vexed  tears  over 
Polly's  letter  which  brought  the  Brst  announcement 
of  her  projected  travels,  and  her  brother  Bob  sur- 
prised her  again,  as  be  had  surprised  her  on  the 
original  occasion  which  led  to  Polly's  first  visit  to 
the  Grange.  "  Going  to  Grermany,  is  she  ? "  said 
he,  when  the  communication  of  ber  affairs  had  been 
made  to  him,  — "  going  to  Germany  —  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  shall  never  sec  her  again  very  likely. 
Poor  little  Polly  I  I  was  so  fond  of  her.  Bob  1  ** 

*'  Other  people  were  fond  of  her,  too,  Maggie,  but 
it  was  no  use ;  she  has  not  a  bit  of  heart." 

<*  Don't  say  that.  Bob ;  she  has  heart  enough  for 
anything,  but  her  head  was  crammed  with  ridicu- 
lous theories  and  nonsense.  I  daresay  she  is  wiser 
now." 

"  We  are  all  of  us  that  when  it 's  too  late,"  re- 
joined Bob,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  soflly 
whistling. 

It  was  the  same  evening  that  Maggie,  addrcsung 
her  brother,  said  :  "  Bob,  you  'II  drive  me  into  Lans- 
wood  on  Saturday  ;  I  have  written  to  ask  Polly  to 
meet  me  at  Miss  Wiggins's  shop,  if  it  is  fair,  for  a 
last  walk  and  talk  tt^mier.  I  can't  bear  the  thought 
of  letting  her  go  so  &r  from  home  without  a  word 
of  good  by." 

- "  All  right,  Ma^e,"  said  Bob,  with  seemine  in- 
difference, but  Maggie  knew  better  than  to  bweve 
it  was  real.  She  felt  sure  that  when  he  did  not 
hear  or  answer  her  further  talk  that  he  was  musing 
of  Polly,  —  perhaps  whether  she  was  wiser  or  not 
now. 

Folly  was  touched  by  Maggie's  longing  to  see  her 
again :  "  Dear  old  Maggie,  i^e  has  urgiven  me  at 

la-st,"  she  said. 

Polly  arrived  fiist  at  the  place  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  was  sitting  upstairs  in  Miss  Wiggins's 
show-room  when  the  Grange  dog-cart  stopped  at 
the  door.  She  looked  out  with  a  psde  tlule  emo- 
tional face,  and  the  cruel  wrench  at  her  heart ;  but 
no  one  looked  op  from  below.  There  was  Bob 
dressed  in  mourning,  and  Maggie  and  a  litUe  boy 
also  in  mourning,  and  a  groom  behind,  who  asnsted 
Maggie  to  alight,  and  then  Hfled  the  child  down  and 
set  nim  on  the  pavement  by  her.  Maggie  took  the 
boy  by  the  hand  to  enter  the  shop,  and  Bob  drove 
off  up  the  street,  and  was  out  or  sight  before  his 
sister  could  mount  the  stairs.  Polly  stood  fronting 
the  door,  and  as  Maggie  caught  a  view  of  her  she 
cried:  "  Bless  thy  bonnie  face,  Folly,  it's  just  the 
same  as  ever  1 "  and  they  kissed  with  all  the  old  love 
that  used  to  be  between  them.  And,  of  course, 
they  cried  a  little  together,  until  the  appearance  of 
Miss  AViggins,  intent  on  business,  obliged  them  to 
clear  their  countenances,  and  take  an  interest  in  the 
fashions. 

Mi^e  sud  she  wanted  nothing  for  herself,  but 
she  woiud  look  at  some  children's  spring  coats ;  and 
while  Miss  Wiggins  was  ln*inging  forth  patterns  she 
called  the  child  to  her  knees,  and,  taking  off  his  hat, 
ruffled  up  bis  hair,  and  asked  Folly  who  he  was  like. 

"  He  IS  like  Bob,"  said  Polly,  and  blushed  with 
soft  suiprise. 

"It  IS  Bob's  son,"  replied  Maggie.  "Kiss  this 
pretty  lady,  Arty."  Arty  was  nothing  loath,  and 
Folly  having  supplied  him  with  a  box  of  hanulesa 
sugar-plums  from  Miss  Wiggins's  various  stores,  he 
sat  on  a  stool  at  their  feet,  and  was  extremely  con- 
tent with  bis  own  society  while  the  friends  talked 
in  hushed  and  intermpted  tones. 
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"  A  hundred  things  have  happened  at  the  Grange 
that  I  never  told  you  of;  but  you  may  have  heard 
whisj>crsV  Xo!  You  know  nothing  about  it,  then  V 
You  (^ovemusaui  live  quite  out  of  the  world,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Moggie,  and  pau^il. 

**  In  a  very  »iui«t  secluded  little  worid  of  our 
own,"  said  Polly,  and  lifted  up  the  child's  face  to 
look  at  hiin  again. 

'•He's  pretty,  —  is  n't  he?  It  ttm  after  —  you 
know  what  —  Bob  took  up  suddenly  with  a  girl  in 
the  village,  and  though  we  never  knew  it  until  she 
was  dead  (alie  died  last  October)  he  was  married  to 
bcr,  and  Arty  is  his  heir.  Bob  dotes  on  him,  and 
my  mother  too;  she  insisted  on  having  him  brought 
home  to  the  Grange,  and  if  ever  you  go  to  our 
church  again  you  '11  see  '  Alice,  the  faithful  wife  of 
Uobert  Livingstone'  on  the  family  monument.  She 
was  quite  a  common  person,  and  Bob  would  never 
have  acknowledged  her  in  my  mother's  lifetime; 
hut  there 's  the  story,  and  not  so  bad  as  it  might 
have  been.  She  was  huidsoue,  and  she  loved  Bob, 
or  would  never  have  borne  being  looked  down 
on  OS  she  was  for  his  sake,  or  have  kept  lus  secret 
However,  it  is  out  now,  and  she  is  gone  —  " 

*'  lias  n't  Arty  eaten  sweeties  enoush  &r  once  ?  " 
insinuated  Polly,  caressing  the  child,  out  making  no 
response  to  Maggie. 

Yes  :  give  the  box  to  aunt^  to  put  in  her 

{>ocket,"  Maggie  said,  and  Arty  with  a  little  unwil* 
ingiiess  yielded  it  up. 

Then  the  sjtring  coats  were  looked  at,  and  one 
chosen,  and  a  garden  hat,  and  Arty  was  put  to  sleep 
for  an  hour  on  Miss  VViggins's  bed,  while  Polly  and 
her  friend  took  a  walk  by  the  river,  aD<l  continued 
their  conversation.  All  the  news  was  on  Maggie's 
side,    Polly  had  none,  —  literally  none. 

"  And  you  never  will  have  any  while  you  go  oo 
living  to  yourself,  —  your  interests  will  lessen  every 
day  you  live.  O  Polly,  it  makes  me  sad  to  look 
at  yoit,  and  to  think  what  might  have  been,"  said 
Maggie,  tendorlv. 

"Xever  mind!  Let  bygones  be  bygones,"  sud 
Folly ;  but  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  almost 
a  sob  in  her  throat- 
Then  tliey  discussed  Fanny  and  Laura  and  Mag- 
gie's private  concerns,  which  were  in  a  promising 
way,  and  the  time  went  so  swiftly  (hat  they  were 
five  minutes  behind  the  hour  agreed  on  for  Bob  to 
take  his  sister  and  little  son  up  at  Sliss  Wiggins's 
shop  to  go  borne.  The  dog-cart,  however,  was  not 
at  the  door,  and  Maggie  said  she  was  glad,  for  Bob 
did  not  like  tlie  mare  to  be  kept  standing.  They 
atvcniled  to  the  show-room  to  wait,  and  he  was  not 
long  in  coming;  he  was  too  soon,  indeed,  for  half 
th«y  had  to  say.  At  the  sound  of  the  wheels  in  the 
street,  Polly  otTered  herself  for  a  last  hug  of  her 
friend's  kind  arms,  and  Maggie  was  all  in  tears. 

"  You  'II  come  down  and  speak  to  Bob,  just  for  a 
minute  ?  "  said  she,  and  Polly  suffered  herself  to  be 
entreated,  and  went  with  alt  her  heart  in  her  face. 

Bob  evidently  expected  her,  though  he  colored 
when  she  appeared ;  and  as  he  lifted  his  hat,  she 
saw  he  was  ever  so  much  older,  but  he  had  his  kind 
rallving  smtle  for  her,  as  he  said :  You  wear  well, 
Polly ;  better  than  most  of  os,  I  think." 

"  It  is  ft  calm  life  at  the  Waxden  Uottse,"  sud  die, 
quite  with  ft  shaken  voice. 

"  And  so  you  are  going  ftll  Uie  way  to  Germany, 
—  going  by  yourself!?" 

"  Yes."  She  had  to  stand  aside  for  Ma^e  and 
the  child  to  reach  their  places,  and  from  the  step  of 
Miss  Wiggins'!  shop  she  wared  them  all  her  good 


by.  She  was  still  standing  gazing  after  them, 
when  Bob  looked  round  before  turning  the  comer 
of  the  street,  and  tohl  Maggie  to  dry  her  eyes  and 
not  fret. 

*'  I  can't  help  fretting  when  I  think  I  shall  perhaps 
never,  never  see  her  again;  dear  Uttle  thing  that 
she  is!  O  Bob,  if  you  had  only  waited  to  ask 
her  till  now  that  she  'a  come  to  a  right  sense  of 
things." 

Bob  made  no  answer  to  his  taster's  rueful  adjura- 
tion ;  be  was  lost  in  thought  of  Polly's  buiuty  and 
Polly's  sweetness,  as  they  were  once  and  were  still, 
and  wondering  whether  she  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  him  now. 

Perhaps  you  can  guess  how  it  all  ended,  and  I 
need  tell  you  no  more. 

Yes.  Bob  asked  Polly  again,  and  Polly  gave  him 
a  prettier  answer  this  time.  Mrs.  Curtis  cried  at 
the  wedding,  and  foreboded  many  evils,  but  they 
have  not  befallen  yet.  'While  waiting  for  them,  she 
is,  however,  blessed  in  a  standing  grievance, — 
namely,  that  Polly's  one  boy  is  sot  the  cddest  son, 
and  will  not  inherit  the  Livingstone  Manor.  But 
she  u  not  aware  that  she  herself  is  to  blame  for  this, 
her  pet  mortification,  and  Polly  is  not  likely  to  tell 
her. 


MONSIEUR  DE  PARIS. 

[Traojlaied  tor  Bvert  Satckdit  from  Die  Gartentmb:} 

Severai,  years  ago,a  wealthy  old  bachclorin  Paris 
invited  me  to  a  dijcuner  a  la  fourchelte  at  his  hand- 
some residence  near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde..  The 
guests  whom  I  met  at  bis  table  were  gentlemen  of 
culture  and  distinction,  authors,  artists,  and  lawj'ers; 
the  conversation,  thereftn^  never  flagged  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  generous  wines,  of  ^ich  our  Am- 
I^ictryon  was  jiutly  proud,  contributed  not  a  little 
toward  enlivening  it,  and  called  forth  many  aspirited 
and  piquant  satly. 

When  we  rose  from  the  table,  we  repaired  to  the 
smoking-room,  where  we  sipped  the  most  fragrant 
Mocha  and  smoked  the  choicest  Havana.1.  llie 
windows  of  this  room  opened  upon  the  Champs 
El)-s^e.t,  and  as  the  son  was  shining  brightly  in  the 
cloudless  sky,  and  a  fresh,  bracing  breeze  was  blow- 
ing through  the  green  tops  of  the  elms,  countless 
cquiitages  rolled  toward  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
the  broad  sidewalks  were  crowded  with  pedestrians ; 
and  many  celebrities  of  art  and  literature,  of  science 
and  diplomacy,  were  elbowing  their  way  through 
the  throng  without  being  noticed  by  anybody. 

We  gazed,  chatting  gayly,  upon  the  motley  scene 
before  us,  when  one  of  the  guests,  M.  Dufaure,  a 
lawyer  of  considerable  distinction,  called  our  at- 
tention to  a  very  tall  gentleman  in  black,  who  ap- 
proached with  a  dignified  step  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  and  then  stood  still  under  our  window  in 
order  to  allow  some  young  girls,  who  were  approach- 
ing with  tbeir  parents  from  the  opposite  direction, 
to  pass  by.  They  bowed  their  thanks  to  him,  and 
went  on  their  way. 

"  Do  you  know  the  ja;eQtlenian  in  black,  who 
treated  those  young  ladies  so  politely  just  now  ?  " 
asked  M.  Dufaure. 

We  replied  in  the  nc^^tive. 

"  It  is  Monueur  de  Paris,"  he  stud. 
"The  executioner  I  the  headsman  I "  we  cx- 
clumed  with  one  accord. 

"The  executioner  of  Paris,"  said  M.  Dafanre, 
who,  being  a  celebrated  priest  of  the  {^dess  The- 
mis, was  well  acquunted  with  the  terrible  avenger 
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of  jiMtice.  *'  Does  he  not  look  Ute  a  well-to-do  re- 
tired merchant  ?  "  he  added.  "  Fortunately  his 
business  requires  bifl  attention  but  rarely,  bo  that  he 
can  live  very  quietly  and  comfortably  on  his  salary, 
which,  together  with  his  fees,  amounts  to  a  hand- 
some sum.  At  this  moment  he  no  doubt  came  from 
his  lai^e  house  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  and 
•  is  now  going  to  Courcelles,  where  he  owns  a  villa, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  garden,  and  whieb  many  pei^ 
sons  eovy  him  when  they  visit  that  beautiful  suburb 
of  the  caintal ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
character  of  his  office,  upward  of  thirty  persona  ap- 
plied fi»  it  in  1847,  when  Sanson,  his  predecessor, 
was  dismissed  by  the  government ;  and  among  these 
applicaola  were  even  several  physicians,  i&n  are 
intent  on  earning  a  living,  and  a  salary  of  six  thou- 
sand francs,  with  additional  ux  thousand  francs  for 
traveUing  expenses,  and  a  number  of  other  ftea, 
^ways  will  be  quite  an  attraction." 

One  of  ns  inquired  for  what  purpose  trardfii^ 
expenses  were  paid  to  the  executioner. 

"There  are  twenty-eight  imperii  tribunals  in 
France,"  replied  M.  Duiaure.  "  Every  tribunal  has 
ita  goillodtte  and  its  executioner.  When  an  execu- 
tion is  to  take  place  outside  the  capital  of  a  judicial 
district,  the  executioner,  accompanied  by  the  terril^ 
machine,  most  of  course  repair  to  tbe  place  tk  exe- 
cution. The  toftchine,  which,  previous  to  the  jour- 
ney, has  been  taken  asunder,  and  packed  in  a  box, 
is  there  unpacked,  erected  at  midnight,  packed  up 
agMtt  as  9000  as  the  execation  is  over,  and  token 
back  to  the  capkal  of  the  district.  The  haad-qaar- 
ten  of  tiM  goulotine  at  Parifl  are  at  No.  42  Sue 
Fotie-Resoault,  where  it  pays  an  annual  rent  of  six 
homired  franca.  As  for  uke  present  executioner  of 
Paria,  he  is  a  gentle  and  (jmet  man.  He  is  a  native 
of  Southern  France,  —  ha  name,  Hetdenrix,  how- 
evwv  ii^icates  that  he  is  descended  from  a  Dutch 

■There  was  a  pause  which  was  finallj  Ivoken  by 
the  remarit  at  one  of  the  SMats,  that  it  most  be  hor- 
tUiIb  tar  may  man  to  BH  a  person  who  nerer 
wronged  huof — nay,  whom  he  never  saw  before. 

am  very  fiir  from  gainsaying  that,"  said  M. 
Do&ure;  **neverthele8B,  people  gmerally  entertain 
eatmfy  eironeeos  ideas  in  r«^ara  to  the  nmctions  of 
the  pttUic  execHtioDer.  He  sees  his  victim  only  for 
a  few  momenta,  and  never  touches  him.  The  exe- 
catdons  always  take  place  at  break  of  day.  Before 
dawn  already  the  executioner  repairs  to  the  prison, 
and  signs  at  the  office  certificate'  by  which  he 
vouches  for  the  delivery  of  the  person  whom  he  is 
to  behead.  He  then  enters  the  so-called  toilet- 
room,  a  narrow,  dark  chamber,  whither  the  poor 
uoner,  accompanied  by  the  priest,  is  soon  after 
taken.  The  exeentiener  is  dressed  in  black,  and 
wears  black  gloves.  The  twenty  steps  sepfu^ting 
the  prison  from  the  scafiold,  whither  his'  assistants 
haTe  hastened  already,  are  performed  in  a  few  min- 
utes. As  soon  an  tha  ptocession  arrives  there,  the 
criminal  is  fastened  to  the  board,  which  is  then 
lowered ;  the  executioner  touches  a  knob  on  the  »de 
of  the  ^uillotiae,  the  axe  descends,  and  the  terrible 
drama  is  over."^ 

"  You  must  not  suppose,  however,"  he  continued, 
"  that  the  performance  of  his  duty  makes  no  impres- 
sion whatever  upon  tbe  mind  of  the  executioner. 
Monsieur  de  Paris  always  is  as  pale  as  a  sheet  when 
he  is  to  carry  a  death-warrant  into  execution,  and,  as 
soon  as  all  IS  over,  he  calls  for  a  glass  of  water,  in 
order  to  calm  his  nervous  agitation.  This  excite- 
ment may  arise  fron  the  flkct  that  he  was  once  lut- 


ten  in  the  hand  by  a  criminal  whose  head  had  not 
been  j^taced  in  th^  right  position  under  the  axe." 

"It  IS  a  wonder  that  he  could  ever  make  up  hts 
mind  to  take  such  an  ofSce  upon  himself." 

"It  is  not  always  an  entirely  voluntary  act  on  the 
part  of  the  executioner,"  replied  M.  Dufaure.  "  The 
office  of  Monsieur  de  Paris  is  hereditary ;  it  is  hand- 
ed down  from  father  to  son,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
SiMison  family,  who  held  the  office  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years.  The  grandfather  of  Sanson,  who 
was  dismissed  in  1847,  was  almost  beart-lnoken 
when  he  became  his  fitther's  successor.  He  was 
bom  in  Rouen.  His  father  wbhed  to  ^ve  him  a 
good  education,  but  the  doors  of  every  school  were 
closed  against  the  poor  boy,  inasmuch  as  the  parents 
of  the  pupils  would  not  tolerate  the  son  of  an  exe< 
cutioner  in  the  midst  of  their  children,  until  finally 
a  poor  priest  had  mercy  on  young  Sanson,  and  edu- 
cated him.  This  Sanson,  when  he  became  bis 
father's  successor,  remained  a  very  gentle  and  pious 
man.  It  was  reserved  for  him  to  execute  Loms  the 
Sixteenths  He  recoiled  at  first  with  the  utmost 
horor  from  this  terrible  task ;  nor  did  he  himself  set 
the  axe  in  motion ;  and,  when  the  king's  head  had 
fallen,  he  was  taken  nek,  and  died  in  the  courae  of 
six  months. 

^  In  his  last  will  he  ordered  that  a  mass  of  expia- 
tion should  be  annually  read  at  his  expense  on  tbe 
21st  of  January.  Hts  son  was  by  no  means  as  sen- 
sitive and  humane  as  his  father.  He  had  his  hands 
full  of  business  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  ex- 
ecuted Marie  Antomette,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Malesberbes,  and  a  great  many  others,  which  did 
not  prevent  hina,  the  "  citoyen  extctUeur  des  juge- 
menta  criminels"  from  being  a  ^reat  lover  of  music, 
and  giving  every  week  a  musical  soiree  at  which 
the  most  celebrated  artists  performed.  This  San- 
son enjered  a  certain  popularity.  He  liked  to  viut 
tbe  vana0viUe  theatres,  where  he  created  a  sensatioa 
by  his  tall  Btatnre  and  bald  head.  Ifo  was  not  nn- 
frequently  called  upon  by  distinguished  Freni^mien 
and  foreigners,  who  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  at 
his  house  a  number  of  valuable  paintings  and  his 
two  beautiftil  daughters,  who  were  exceedingly  well- 
bred,  and  performed  very  skillutly  on  the  |nano. 
One  day,  in  1835,  Lords  Durham  and  Bowriog  sent 
him  word  that  they  would  visit  him.  The  two  cele- 
brated men  were  desirous  of  getting  acquainted  with 
him  and  —  the  guillotine.  In  honor  of  these  guests, 
the  guillotine  was  punted  afresh.  Lord  Durham 
intended  to*  buy  a  sheep  and  have  it  beheaded,  but 
he  contented  himself  with  seeing  Sanson  drop  tbe 
axe  on  several  bundles  in  his  presence  and  that  <^ 
the  other  guests ;  for  a  number  of  Englishmen  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  execnta<Hier'fl  house.  The 
notorious  Vidocq  assisted  the  executioner  in  making 
this  experiment,  with  which  Lords  Duriiem  ana 
Bo  wring  were  so  delighted  that  they  invited  Sanson 
and  his  son  to  dinner.  Beside  them,  Alexander 
Dumas,  Balzac,  Fourier,  Victor  Consid^rant,  and 
many  others  were  invited.  I  myself  was  among  tbe 
guests,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  a 
sprightlier  dinner-party. 

The  conversation  turned  to  the  conduct  of  the 
culprits  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold. 

"  It  is  very  different, "  said  M.  Dufaure,  *  most  of 
them  are  so  worn  out  by  the  long  imprisonment  and 
excit^ent  that,  at  the  fatal  hour,  they  are  more  dead 
than  alive.  Others  take  pains  to  shako  off  their 
depression  and  seek  to  seem  courageous.  But  it  is 
very  Tsmly  that  one  of  them  meets  death  with  per^ 
feet  sang-froid.   Not  unficquently  there  are  cases 
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of  f-Slretiit:  L'owiirdif Tims  Vi.i;:;irr,  Tlic  rmirtlerEr 
•  •i'  lljif  .ViL'lJjtshoji  of  Paris,  ]mti  U^hv  tun  ihty  tlrii^- 

fed  from  his  couch  and  dressed  for  the  ecafToId. 
le  had  felt  convinced  that  he  would  be  pardoned, 
and  he  was  utterly  unprepared  for  death.  When 
the  priest  exhorted  him  to  compose  himself,  be  said, 
'  I  would  you  were  in  my  place  I '  £ven  before  be 
had  reached  tbe  scaffold^  his  features  were  so  much 
distorted  that  no  one  rect^ized  him  any  more.  It 
ia  true,  Orsini  and  Pien,  especially  the  former, 
conducted  themselves  in  a  widely  dilturcnt  manner. 
Both  knew  what  was  in  store  for  them  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  their  fate  bravely.   Orsini  desired  to 

be  buried  in  a  cofBu  " 

"  Are  then  the  remains  of  the  executed  criminals 
not  interred  in  coffins  ?  "  interrupted  one  of  the 
guests. 

"  No.  As  soon  as  tbe  sword  of  justice  has  avenged 
the  crime,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  Montparnasse 
Cemetery  and  thrown  into  their  grave.  Now  Orsi- 
ni expressed  in  his  diort  but  wetl-vritten  will  the 
wish  to  be  laid  after  bta  execution  into  a  coffin,  to 
be  sent  to  London,  and  to  be  buried  there  by  the 
aide  of  his  friend,  Ugo  Foacolo.  The  coffin  was 
granted  to  him,  but  his  remains  were  not  sent  to 
London-  He  expressed  in  his  will  still  another  de- 
sire, to  wit*  that  a  gold  wiittli,  worth  eight  hundred 
francs,  might  \i&  purclia.'ted  and  i^nu  io  Jules 
FaTre, who  hftd  deffnik^f!  lilm.  Tlif  rh<=n  prociire/d- 
g^nirai  Clii>u:-ir Ennui'i-  t  uiisi'il  rliis  ivisii,  Iuli,  ttj  bi' 
fiilfiilct].  and  J  tji;lifvi;  ,Ji.ili'j^  F;tvrc  is  wrjniiii:  t]iia 
wiHi/li  nil  Un.'  tiiiif.'.  Orsiiii  pri.'.'ftrvt.'d  iii,  Jiis  h-C  1110- 
im-nL-i  iLc  >:niii?  tf.irif |iiill[l_v  niui  fomiin^iiri-  wliirli  lie 
had  ^-liown  ilurlji^  tin-  wln.'lf  nf  Im.h  iiTi[jri?OTiiiis!iil. 
Aa  'Tugioidus,'  he  and  Pieri  iiad  [y  a.ieuiid  ttiO  SCiit- 
fold  barefooted  aod  their  beads  ihrond^d  m  black 
crape.  On  the  way  thither,  Fiert  began  to  i&o^ 
the  Jmna,  Mo-arir  pour  la  Palrie;  hot  Oiuii  re- 
baked  biiQ  in  |B;cntle  words,  and  e^ihorted  Mm  to  be 
qaiet  and  rompost'HL  Picri'e  h^Sul  fcfl  first.  OrEini 
fCazed  at  il.  S'm-  a  moment-,  and,  shouting  out.  Vice 
ritaiie  !  VkKla  F/ancc  I  be  l^d  his  head  uniler  the 
aJte." 

PiMiiiit  iiift  to  tOasie  tilts  ncit  cvietly  very  merry 
L-i'iivi  r>;Li^i;ii  hj  relating  a  tiiriouw  "  faid  an 
uni.'-t,  wlicj  iv.'ii  Jiniorin  iIll-  rii-  si-".  Tmi  must  tiiivt 
h'LMril  ot"ii-niliii-=y  f>l'  l.:iy-i,  tin,'  OptTii  sin^^i-r.  '['lii? 
BinjTi-r.  wliij  I.  iijnvi-il  i'i]ti-.iiler;iljli",  iiml  Il-iiifrllc J 
Ct!lebnl_l'  toiv.ii'i.l  t!j;-  1  lii.v  ul' <]n?  iniilbt.ijr-iui]  i\'iUllry, 
Itft  a  lUiighteL'  wlio  marrnid  iLc  liL-;tone.tl  paintL-r, 
Ditprivillon,  a  pupil  of  Darid's,  and  a  son  who  ob- 
t^miiil  to  gun  Ikiao  aodi  riches  in  tbe  career  of  his 
father.  Bn^TiUoBii  tbe  pauitart  a  very  excellent 
artlstf  was  in  feeble  bealt^  and  soon  was  wuble  to 
wwk  in  hi*  ipro&piioB,  30  thftt  lie  *n  kkm  in  ap 
embbi'MHed  condition,  irhicib  th*  Sotnety  of  Fine 
Artj^  tried  to  alleviM^  fntffntch  na  possiblo.  Hj.^^ 
bri>ther-ia-l3w,  Layv,  Unlived  his  art,  but  w:is 
dDetitute  of  tak-nt,  was  soon  likewise  in  r^duoed 
circum«tance<t;  and,althoiigfa  he  waantitber  a  paint- 
er nor  a  ^I'lilpTor,  lit;  was  supp«3rt<*ti  liy  our  sociirty 
vLi  a  iimnilivr  tit'  Dujiiivilloii'd  r;iiiiily,  licr.in.' I  fn;;, 
litjwL'.vtfr,  a  Htill  mirst  IjiCi;  wn.s  tii  iiiiliir- 
tQn.iU-  man,  .i  rumor  5jin;iLliti^  liki*  iviliilira  tliiit, 
{litricig  till!  Kt.'i^Ti  TiTini',  hi;  Iciiil  of3li.'in1<'(l  ulJ 
till'  stMllbld  OS  assisUnt  oi'lln'  i  x> '  iicioin-i-.  Ik*  iv.i> 
relieved  as  berQtofarc,  but  do  iirtkt  ^ii-ouKl  v^--  liiin  ; 
so  one  would  come  in  perKroal  contact  wliIi  liim. 
He  bad  already  wntt^n  several  letters  h>  our  pr^--'"'- 
.i^e^igj^  to  the  fonuder  of  tlie  HwciatHiD  of  artieL-^, 
'JBiinft.  Tvylor,  requesting  an  intervienr ;  but  ibe 
Barofif  in  sfute  of  bis  weU-knowa  fcind'heartedQeaa, 


L-ouM  not  pvt;v.iil  upon  IiIlh^l-U' lu  vkit  a  in;in  uj'on 
ivtifiiij  suL'li  a  ^LiS[ile  iijn  p'sUjiL  Aliiiiv  yi^ara  passed 
in  this  manner,  until  Taylor,  profoundly  moved  by 
the  heart-rending  letters  of  the  ohl  singer,  at  length 
resolved  to  visit  him.  * 

"  *  I  aln  the  victim  of  a  terrible  suspicion/  be  siud 
to  the  Baron,  *  and  I  know  what  has  i^ven  rise  to 
it.  My  father  was  on  fiicndly  tenns  with  Sanson, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  was  ui  uxlent  lover  of  mnsic. 
Sanson  gave  a  great  many  soirees,  and  my  father 
sang  at  nis  house  without  ever  accepting  any  re- 
muneration at  the  bands  of  his  friend.  Sanson's 
family  and  mine  were  in  constant  intercourse,  and 
after  the  death  of  Sanson  and  my  father,  Sanson's 
son  often  gave  me  money.  But  I  swear  by  the  Al- 
mighty God  that  the  nuEpicion  which  has  been 
weighmg  me  down  for  so  many  years  past,  and  mado 
me  an  outcast,  is  utterly  groundless.' 

"  Baron  Taylor,  it  is  true,  was  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  poor  man,  but  he  required  still  oth- 
er, still  more  irrefutable  proofs.  Hence  he  repaired, 
on  August  24,  1854,  to  banson,  who,  you  know,  bad 
been  t&missed  in  1847 ;  and  Sanson  wrote  him  at 
once  a  certificate,  in  wmch  he  declared  that  Lays 
had  nevCT  been  in  his  service,  that  the  assistants  of 
the  executioner  were  appointed  by  the  miniAer  of 
justice,  that  they  received  their  from  that 

Sinctionary^  and  that  ntme  but  TeUtiTflB  t£  IJ^  exa- 
ciificitiur  wHrti  appointed  to  that  position. 

Tilt;  niiiiisti-T  of  jiistlct;  told  the  i^ilrcIl  s:;ime 
t1iiii4T,        thus  the  poor  mun  was  relieved  Irom  tho 


"  P;ii-i.-'  is  liie  mo-^t  iiil-'if^.'liii^  olty  on  ^^aHli," 
said  the  artuit,  closing  hts  narrative.  "Is'o  rofn^ti- 
cist  IS  able  to  invent  as  tbrilliqg'  events  bb  take  pEaca 
here  evay  da^,  and  I  am  jnitified  in  nyinj  that 
tbe  truth  hae  la  often  by  no  means  [ffdbalHe. 


GEQSGE  BLIOT,  AND  POETRY. 

[Tbe  folkvirfnj  IfriDlifvt  MV,  MUpg  farOi  m  pivpliecT  vhldi 

Ini  nMj  luLBlUt,  In*  Mtafrtbdell  vf  Mr.  HMUMP  BrtWnft  U 

ihf  Arj!  .--!-.  hr  TiiHvnilfET,  18SS.    Mr. Bramw bM  pnmd  UmAd/ ■ 

IH-.^Jlfbl't  Lis  ITl'Il  !l9  Jt  lltrll^-lllflll  t  d^iyiii;.] 

SrvKi:,v  r,  yciii?  h^q,  a  tKiot,  wliifh  I  had  lent, 
wns  rotii[-n-.'ii  lo  mi;,  dune  up  in  ?.lit,-ri:  <.,[  ctjtJiiiry 
ni-wsjiaptT.  Tilsit  [■lu't^t  tiJiltaliU'-il,  tiiiiiiiii;  ntlu-r 
iiuscL'l!:i)iL-i>us  fjiiolaiiuik",  m  (|ui);;[Uuii  Infill  ,i,  Itouk, 
thu  i!;iu]i:  cit  wliiuti  was  nine  In  nit-, —  Hi  i  lilS  rtrtd 
Stories  of  Clerical  Lifu,"  by  Gforpe  VAiai.  As  all 
my  copies  of  this  author'it  hooka  are  lent,  except  two, 
I«a^B0#ui4a  Qx^  f  mi  age  veriitiia;  bat  it  came 

like  tfai» :  "  OfWo,  I  tiui^  i^t^  we  arc  coldly  cali- 
in|^  a  m^n  nmrow,  or  Utitudiiiarian,  Anglican,  or 

Evfln;ji:lLL';iT,  or  tao  high  or  too  low,  tliat  min  w 
Bliedfliiiji  hoc  tc.in-  in  sttrt't,  V>ut.'3ii¥C  iic  raniiot  fiud 
tie  13;;lit  or  thi?  etreit|^tli  tbat  shall  enable  hiui  to  say 
the  riglit  word  ot  do  the  difiicuU  deed."  My  recoT- 
If(:tir>]i  ia  that  tlis  v;:^^  .^niiit-  Ioiie^  tiiin:  iiftcr  tiia  pub- 
lu  :itLoii  ijf  "■  Adinii  lidjt',"  —  v,ijit."li  I  itls6  not 
read-  But  now  I  iiiiiiii  Hll[iti  l_v  <^ni  AdMni  Ilede  " 
anil  the  "  .Scem?s  ;tfnl  StJiics,"  I'rcm  Miiilit^'a,  and 
n'ad  tlii-tii  ivifli  !-tiori;j;  ;ind  iiittirt'st.  In 

lUc^h  ■■  .s.ill'  l  "  >].\yf,  —  >(■  ^j.O'^U,  liow  f^i'eon  I 
\\-;\^'. — 1  used  Lo  writu  firdckts  giiiLuitousl/  ahuat 
books  thai  pleased  me  very  much ;  bocaoae  1  bad  a 
v.'Ljiue  but  mastering  iancy  that  it  was  base  to  rff* 
cc'ive  monPT  for  nying  anything  nlwai  which  I  felt 
Blroni^ljr.  J  have  iiot  jet  lort  the  feeling,  and  ehould 
think  ii  a  happj',  happy  d&y  which  put  it  in  my 
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power  to  carry  out  my  desire  never  to  write  for 
money.  However,  I  wrote  imniediately  some  "  free  " 
papers  about  "  George  Eliot,"  —  whom  I  took  to  be 
a  clergj'man,  —  and  expressed  an  opinion,  whicli 
lias  since  been  verified,  about  the  influence  of  this 
writer's  novels  in  restoring  a  tasJe  for  health}/  real- 
ism.  You  must  know  I  had  just  been  made  ill  by  a 
course  of  Thackeray. 

These  early  works  of  George  EUot  had  a  lyrical 
freetjbtn  about  them,  which  has,  later  on,  given  place 
to  other  characteristics ;  they  had  not  much  of  that 
sub-acid  "note"  which  you  do  not  often  miss  for 
long  in  the  more  recent  books  of  the  same  writer ; 
and  they  had  not —  even  "  Adam  Bede  "had  not  — 
that  rapid,  clinching,  unfaltering  vigor  of  tlialotfue, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  comes  to  its  climax  in 
"  Felix  Holt."  I  mean  dialogue  in  which  the  words 
spoken  are  like  blows  interchanged  between  ardent 
hitters,  when  every  blow  tells,  —  dialogue  in  which 
the  ball  is  really  kept  moving  between  the  players, 
with  resonance,  with  will,  with  clangor  of  passion, 
with  accumulation  of  force,  with  unceasing  antipho- 
nal  rhythm  and  echo-  Now,  the  lyrical  freedom, 
and  toe  absence  of  the  sub-acid  note,  were  both 
favorable  to  the  idea  that  this  author  might  write 
poeti-y ;  but  that  idea  never  crossed  my  own  mind 
till  I  read  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss."  I  remember  the 
passage  which  first  suggested  the  notion,  —  it  is 
about  the  sunbeams  and  hyacinths, — thoagb  I  can't 
quote  it,  for  the  reason  just  given.  Now  this  was 
only  an  inst-ince  of  poetic  fanaj,  —  it  had  uothing 
particular  about  it,  —  It  was  not  an  instance  of 
"imagination,"  in  the  sense  in  which  Wordsworth 
uses  that  word,*  nor  do  I  know  that  George  Eliot's 
writings  contain  a  single  example  of  such  "  imagina- 
tion." But  there  was  something  about  the  little 
passage  which  made  Die  pause.  My  thought  was 
something  like  this :  This  writer  seldom  stops  to 
gather  flowers;  but  here  is  a  case  in  which  there 
really  seems  a  half  inclination  to  do  it.  Is  It  the  in- 
dex of  a  restrained  power  ?  "  I  concluded  that  no 
such  matured  power  could  be  so  uniformly  restrained. 
"  Is  it  the  index  of  a  ijrowing  power,  which  this 
writer  may  or  may  not  choose  to  notice  or  to  Qurde  V  " 
I  concluded  that  it  wag. 

The  characteristics  I  find  in  the  writings  of 
George  Eliot  are  not  those  which  some  of  the  most 
admiring  critics  find ;  some  of  their  word:*  of  admi- 
ration appear  to  me  wholly  misplaced.  Why  do  I 
not  specify  V  I  '11  tell  you,  sir.  Because  those 
whom  I -convinced  would  immediately  think  there 
was  noting  in  George  Eliot  at  all, — nothing  ;  It 
would  be  impoBuble  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  displaced  ideas  with  new  ones  difficult  of  ap- 
prehension. Mr.  Bachanaa,  in  one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic of  his  '*  London  Poems,**  says,  — 

"  Our  dear  ones  erer  love  deorett 
ThoM  parts  of  ouraelvea  that  ire  tcora,  — " 

a  very  strong  generalization  ;  but  one  that  might, 
as  to  criticism,  oe  translated  into  something  near  the 
truth  ! 

I  'take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  George 
Eliot  is  not  the  only  writer  with  respect  to  whom  I 
for  one  exercise  a  similar  reticence.  There  are 
writers  with  respect  to  whose  high  qualities  the 
whole  truth  would  be  the  most  pernicious  thing  (so 
far  as  wo  can  judge)  that  any  one  could  possibly  ut- 
ter. Silence  is  always  possible.  If  you  think  a 
writer,  who  is  exercising  a  beneficial  influence,  is 

'  or  course,  Im^aatlon  hetonit*  to  alt  higli  upstil}' ;  but  not 
'^InuglnaUoa"  talieo  a>  ITardnrortb  takes  It,  u  omMaed  to 


prabed  in  the  wrong  place,  you  had  better  stop  at 
expressing  whatT  is  positive  in  your  own  opinions ; 
you  are  by  no  means  bound  to  analyze  (even  with  an 
admiring  pen)  up  to  the  point  of  your  own  capacity 
the  faculty  oi  any  one  living.  This  is  a  hint  for  re- 
viewers, who  are  too  apt  to  put  down  all  the  clever 
things  they  can  say  about  a  book,  heedless  what 
pain  they  may  cause,  and  what  a  misleading  ottect 
the  whole  "  handful  of  truth  "  may  have.  Those  of 
the  powers  of  this  writer,  which  I  think  it  neceasatv 
to  signalize  are,  —  I.  Perfect  intelligence.  If.  Fol- 
lowing th&t  BO  rapidly  as  to  appear  synchronous, 
immense  flexibility  of  sympathy.  III.  Perfect  pow- 
er of  reproducing  the  surfaces  of  things.  1\ .  A 
wonderful  power  of  writing  efl^ective  dialogue,  —  a 
power  which  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  been  quite 
successful  In  analyzing,  though  I  see  my  way  into  it 
for  some  distance.  For  a  moment  we  may  leave  it 
out  of  the  account.  But  a  writer  who  had  the  first 
three  characteristics  would  be  able  to  produce  poe- 
try, if  something  else  were  presupposed,  — ■  namely, 
a  temperament  receptive  of  the  gleam," — the 
"  consecration."  That  temperament  belonging  in  a 
high  degree  to  the  author  of  the  books  before  me,  it 
was  always  "  upon  the  cards,"  in  my  own  mind,  that 
George  Eliot  would  write  poetry  some  day,  —  though 
I  formed  no  opinion  (nor  have  I  now  formed  any} 
of  the  precise  rank  it  would  take. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  "  Silas  Marner,"  there 
was  displiiyed  m  the  writing  that  sensitiveness  to 
congruity  between  the  style  and  the  tliought  which 
is  so  highly  essential  to  poetry  ;  though  there  was 
not  much  of  "  the  gleam.'*  In  "  Romoia  "  there  wa» 
both  "  the  gleam ''  and  "  the  consecration  " ;  but  there 
was  also  something  else  which  made  me  again  fitn- 
cy  that  this  author's  Intelligence  would  never  find 
perfect  expression  in  the  form  of  the  noveL 

With  no  shade  of  insensibility  to  the  greabiess  of 
the  gill,  and  without  wufaing  it  other  than  it  is, 
now  we  have  got  it,  I  must  adhere  to  the  opinion 
which  I  formed  at  the  first  about "  Bomola,"  namely, 
that  it  should  have  been  a  tragedy  ;  or,  at  least,  a 
series  of  scenes,  like  "Faust."  The  story  —  the 
whole  subject  —  was  one  for  picture,  passion,  and 
dialogue;  not  for  processional  narration,  illuminated 
by  frequent  criticism.  That  is  my  opinion  ;  and  I 
can  no  more  alter  it  than  I  can  alter  the  opinion 
(which  I  share  with  some  of  the  very  best  of  living 
critics,  and  among  them.  I  think,  Mr.  hewes)  that 
Mr.  Tennyson's  "Maud"  is,  In  spite  of  the  exqais- 
itely  beautiful  things  it  contains,  a  mistake.  But 
"  Ibsmola  "  bad  a  proem,  as  we  all  know,  and  that 
proem  certainly  looked  something  like  the  praso  of 
a  person  who  wanted  to  sinp,  and  yet  would  n't  or 
qould  n't.  And  T  say  that  in  spite  of  one  or  two 
things  in  it  that  were  "  indifierent  honest,"  such  a* 
the  combination  "  heart-strains." 

It  thus  happened  that — having  a  mind  sensitive 
to  the  pos.tlbility  —  I  oncC  or  twice  had  suspicloiut 
that  poetry,  which  stood  out  in  luy  memory,  and 
which  I  could  not  identify  as  written  by  any  one 
else,  was  the  work  of  George  Eliot ;  but  I  had,  upon 
reflection,  to  set  aside  all  such  guesses.  Chiefly,  be- 
cause, upon  examining  the  prose  of  this  writer,  I 
could  not  find  sufficiently  decisive  traces  of  melody, 
— 1  could  not  find  any,  or  many,  of  those  lapses  into 
rhythm  which  poets  who  write  prose  cannot  help, — 
sweet  equivocal  passf^^es,  which  may  be  read  ooo 
*ay  or  the  other,  just  as  you  please. 

Now,  there  ai-e  highly  rhythmic  writers,  —  such 
as  Dc  Quincey  and  Ruskin,  —  who  could  not,  in  my 
opinion,  produce  satisfactory  poetry.    But  it  seeiua 
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ao  near  an  impowbilit^  fbr  a  poet  to  write  prose  at 
all  wiAout  rbythniic  lapBea,  that  I  have  always  had 
a  doubt  lure  about  Geome  Eliot  Look  at  this  sen- 
tence from  "Adam  Bede,"  book  iv.,  chap.  33: — ■ 
'*  liia  iroods  behind  the  chose,  and  all  the  hedgerow 
trees,  took  on  a  sidemD  splendor,  under  the  dark, 
low-hanging  skies."  How  the  writer  of  this  sentence 
could  Mlp  dropping  into  complete  rhythm  is  the 
question.    Let  as  alter  it  a  very  little  :  — ■ 

The  wood!  behind  the  cbue, 
And  idi  the  hedgemr  trece, 
Took  on  a  Mlenui  qdendor  now, 
Under  the  lUrk,  hHr-hanftnf  ekiei. 

This  mvht  still  be  read  as  prose ;  and  yet  tiie  in- 
sertion oi  the  word  "  now "  ma^  it  perfSsctly 
rhythmicaL   Again : — 

The  woedfl  bdilnd  tbeehiw. 
And  tA  the  hedyerow  trcea, 
Took  on  ft  «Uen(  eolemn  apleodor, 
L'niler  the  dark,  loir-bftngiiv  tkies. 

Here  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  silent "  makes  the 
passage  rhythmicaU  I  have  used  that  word  for  the 
purpose,  not  because  it  baa  any  particular  force  (it  is 
simply  harmless),  but  becatoe  it  is  the  word  which 
will  give  me'just  ^e  requiate  vaxiety  in  vowel- 
sound.    We  .will  try  i^n :  — 

Tlie  WoodB  behlod  the  ehue,  • 
Asd  >U  the  hedgerow  tmei, 

Took  00  a  Mlemn  Rptendor, 
Under  the  dork,  tow  skies. 

Tills  (which  omits  the  word  "  hanging  "  is  not  m>  sat- 
isfactory, either  for  prose  or  verse,  as  the  other  speci- 
mens ;  but  it  would  pass.  I  only  quote  the  passage 
as  one  out  of  hundreds  (that  might  be  selected  from 
the  writings  of  George  Eliot)  in  which  is  suggested 
this  dilemma:  Of  two  things  one,  —  this  writer 
either  does  not  easily  slide  into  rhythmic  movement 
of  style ;  or  so  easily  slides  into  it  that  the  *'  ikid  "  is 
dch1>erutely  put  on. 

The  question,  Will  Geor^  Eliot  contribnte  poe- 
try to  Lnglish  literature?  is  necessarily  rais  ed  bv 
the  evidently  ori^nal  blank-verse  mottoes  to  some 
of  ^e  chapters  m  '*  Felix  Holt,"  —  and  would  be 
almost  rai8e<I,  in  any  case,  by  the  beautiful  idyllic 
opening  of  the  book ;  in  which  again  we  flhd  ex- 
Libtted  that  sense  of  congruity  in  style  which  is 
rArcly  found  in  so  high  a  degree  without  a  share  of 
the  poetic  taculty.  Tlie  mottoes  to  the  chapters  I 
should,  myself,  guess  to  have  been  thrown  off  for  the 
oc(Msion,  as  it  arose ;  but  I  will  quote  the  greater 
part  of  them,  —  putting  in  italics,  nOt  what  I  think 
good,  but  what  I  think  bad  : —  , 

left  m<?  wlien  the  down  upon  his  lip 
lay  like  the  shHilow  of  ft  hoverinK  kiss.  ' 
"  Ufaatirul  inotht^r,  do  not  grievv,"  he  »aid  ;  ^ 
"  I  will  b.-  fitvaX,  and  build  uitr  fortunes  hifih. 
Am)  ynu  stinll  wtftir  the  lougcit  train  at  court, 
Ami  I'Hik  so  ijueeiily,  nil  (he  lords  ahall  s&y, 
'  Slie  is  A  royul  chAiiifelinR  ;  Ihrre 's  Mime  crown 
Lar-kn  the  right  Acad,  tince  km  teeart  nought  but  brai<U>"' (a) 
0,  he  la  enmlnit  ninr,  —  but  I  un  gray  t 
Audhe  .— (V(4.1  p.  IT.) 

T  oTfti  town,  yet  coantry  too  (  yon  felt  the  warmth 
Of  cloft^rinit  houKf  in  the  wintry  time  ; 
t^iippGil  with  u  frieurl,  and  went  by  litnli^n)  honie. 
Vrt  frum  your  chiimber  window  you  caul<l  hear 
1  he  tiny  bleat  of  nGw-ye»ned  lambs,  or  »fr.  (t) 
The  children  bend  beilde  the  hedgerow  bauka 
To  pluck  thu  primroacs.— (Vol.  I.  p.  78.) 

1st  citbss.  Sr,  there  'a  ■  hurry  in  the  veins  ofyouth 

Tliitt  uiiikM  ft  vice  of  vlrtne  hjr  e\ces9. 
2d  ctmtx.  '  Whftt  If  the  CAobwH  of  our  Iftfdter  veini 

Be  loss  of  rirtoe  T 
1st  CITIEI5.  All  thlncs  eool  with  time,  — 

The  sun  ttscir,  they  ny,  till  heat  shftll  find 
A  neneral  level,  nowhere  tn  exnse. 
2d  cmtu.     T  le  ft  poor  eltmex,  to  my  weftker  thonfrht, 
Ttftt  future  mtddHngneai. — [VoL  I.  US.) 


I'm  siek  at  been.    The  eye  of  day. 
The  iDsisteot  summer  noon,  seenu  pitiUu,  (e) 
Shining  la  all  the  barren  creuice*, 
or  weary  Ufe,  leaving  no  sbHle,  do  dark, 
Where  I  mv  dream  that  hidden  mtsra  lie.  —(Tot  UL  p.  lU) 

Wliy,  there  are  Euldem  of  henle  tooeb. 
And  yet  Oxs  aeem  Uke  things  of  pwHUiter 

You  M  pinch  the  lib  out  of;  as  out  of  motiU. 
0,  It  Is  not  toad  tones  and  tnonthlngness, 

'  T  li  not  the  arms  akimbo  and  large  strides, 
That  midie  a  woman's  foroe.  The  tiniest  Mrdi, 
With  lonnt  downy  breMts^  hftv«  posrioBi  la  then. 
And  are  brare  with  lore. —(Vol  111.  p.  2M.) 

Nay,  falter  not,  —  'tis  au  assured  Rood 

To  seek  the  noblest,  —  't  is  yuur  only  good 

Now  you  have  seen  It  i  for  that  higher  vMon 

Miona  ftU  meaner  ebobe  farevennoic— (Vol.  UL  p.  2U.) 

Our  finest  hope  la  flneit  memory  } 

And  those  who  lore  in  age  think  youth  is  happy. 

Because  it  has  a  lire  tq  fill  wiUi  love.  — (VoL  lILp.3B0.}' 

And  doubt  shall  be  as  lend  upon  the  feet 
or  thy  most  anxious  will.  —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  1.)] 

Her  gentle  looks  shot  arrows,  piercing  him 

As  Ooda  are  pteneO,  with  ptAun  of  nreet  pity.  — (V<ri.  IL  p.  101) 

The  down  we  rest  on  la  our  fteiy  dreams 

IIu  not  been  plucked  fhm  birds  that  live  and  anurt  i 
'  T  la  but  wann  snow,  that  melts  not.  —  (Vol.  HI.  p.  U.) 

He  rates  me  as  a  merchant  does  the  wares 

Hr  will  nof  purchmt  —  "  QiM/ffy  n«(  high  I "  (4) 

t  will  toBii  Its  oolor  opened  to  the  sun. 

Has  no  aroroa,  nud,  In  floe,  1*  nauKht — 

/  barter  not  far  $uek  eommoiititl  (<) 

There  is  no  ratio  betwixt  sand  and  gems. 

'T  is  wicked  Judgment .'  fur  the  soul  can  fn^w. 

As  einbryos,  thnt  lire  and  move  but  blindly, 

Bar«t  from  the  dark,  emerge  regenerate, 

And  ietul  a  life  of  vision  and  oTchtdce.  — (VOL  ill.  p.  114.) 

In  the  above  extracts,  at  (a)  I  would  point  oat 
that  the  line  is  thoroughly  unmusical,  —  difficult  to 
read  out  load,  in  fact  At  (b)  I  would  remark  that 
a  monotonous  effect  is  produced  by  the  way  in  which 
"  hear"  is  made  to  end  one  line  and  "  see  "  another  5 
the  final  espsura  occurs  in  both  cases  at  the  Tcrb. 
George  Eliot  must  be  as  well  aware  ns  any  of  us, 
that  this  monotony  of  pause  is  the  point  in  which 
blank-verse  writers  break  down  the  most  easily,  — 
and  the  repetition  may  even  be  intended  in  tbb 
case.  I  only  note  it  as  part  of  the  general  frankness 
of  tliese  comments.  At  (c)  I  find  the  strength  of 
the  sacrificed  by  the  use  of  the  word  ^^Kems." 
There  is  also  too  much  nlnlation  in  these  two  lines, 
—  and  "creviceji"  following  "pitilw"  ifl  not  good. 
At  (li)  and  (e)  I  find  the  idea  not  expressed,  with 
adequate  finish. 

It  seems  absurd  to  make  even  such  criticisms  as 
these  upon  fragments  of  verae  flung  carelessly  in  by 
so  richly  prolific  a  writer  as  Geoi^  Eliot,  who  may 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  versification  than  I 
know ;  but  I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  those  who  think 
the  writing  of  verse  an  easy  matter.    In  one  of  his 

SapcH!, — that  on  the  "  Prinzenraub,"  I  think, — 
Ir.  Carlyle  says  (in  effect)  that  he  had  preferred 
hunting  up  the  real  history  of  the  thing  to  writing  a 
.ballad  about  it,  which  would  have  been  much  easier. 
Mr.  Gariyle  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to 
write  such  nonsense.  The  writing  of  verse  ^at  at 
all  deserves  the  name  must  ever  be  one  of  the  most 
arduous  and  exhausting  of  human  occupations. 
Another  day  I  will  say  something  of  what  I  hold  to 
be  the  characteristic  fault  of  some  of  our  recent 
poetry,  speaking  now  of  the  versification  only. 

To  return,  however,  and  to  sum  up:  There-was 
always,  in  my  opinion,  reason  to  apprehend  that 
George  Eliot  might  some  day  publish  poetry.  The 
fragments,  which  we  all  presume  to  be  ifrom  her  pen, 
in  "  Felix  Ilolt,"  would  arrest  attention  wherever 
they  were  foufid.  It  is  in  a  high  degree  probable 
that  George  Eliot  will  some  day  contribute  with  vic- 
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torioua  elTect  to  tliis  ilramatic  litentiire  of  England 
Tlint  is  my  jmlgraent 

We  haye  not,  iiiainwEiilu,  tlie  means  of  tellmfj;  bow 
fiiT  Georgf  Kli'it  i,^  pni'  tl-i'l  in  ^.i^ificEitioiK  It 
mu^t,  liOV¥Cvi.'r,  Ih'  buriii;  in  iiiitiil,  tlia-t  oiujV  pniutife 
in  vcr^illi'iiliuii  is  n  itf  m-t-ii  nut  In,  ^l  lliin^;  i  milor- 
mmQu^  witL  ibaE  otlier  thing,  —  priuitlLCi  in  icritttig 
f3er»e.  Mr.  Cu-lyle  iu^gestB,  BomewliaTQ,  aprppor 
or  Goethe,  that  there  u  no  mil;  mnaieil  writu^ 
without  a  cialme  of  true,  iwtliM^  ^Awil 
qui  to  irraag.  Somfi  of  the  rant  nwriteil  Tend  in 
tbL-  wLirM  wflro  Written  almaiit  ffar  the  express  jnup- 
posc  tjl'  siiiUiiyinj^  ttie  idea  I  Por  eiample,  thii  Lau- 
ra JUaULda  parody  in  th<' R'-K  ct^^^l  Arldresses,"  ud 

And,  besides  tliis*  1  q^u^op  wliether  aoy  bum  an 
being,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  ever  wrotft 
poetry  wba  hicl  a.  umutil  babit  ur  involuntary  munl- 
cal  pbrafliQj;,  —  a  Jirsft  tendency  to  the  use  of  words 
iiri!Mjiiii(Ji-,  ;iTid  &s  souwh  only.  —  iiiatcrial  lor  uatloiJy. 
Nor  b.is  any  fynv  tcwt^jil  all  the  dilight  nt"  potrtry 
Viho  il(j*r3  iLuL  lind  ill  liiiii^r  tl'  a  hjnik iir-y  [  i  tliliik  of 
aweet  parages  ^  meik:  syllabic  inelmiy,  wicbouC  the 
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or  twniibr  nttBom  of  other  tncb  tbingi. 

And  wvioualy  a  writt-r  liki;  fli'tiri^a  Eliot  ffldy 
havo  bad  grcat  practiw  in  verniftcijlion,  — in  inT£U- 
Qntary  niusfcal  phniHng, —  vltbout  liQving  TfHttcn 
a9[ii<;k>  pi>t^]u.  Of  tiiat  we  cannot  jnilge  at  present. 
l!uL  Lviij  tliin?^  arc  wrtnin.  —  first,  tb at  the  writer 
w)ju  proilcji'tj^l  iln;  bi-;Li]iitLil  e[Jisc^^.l^;  of  Aiinetti', 
W"iiii,'li  ia  *.'iiib(ji.lJiMi  iu  I'Vlix  Jlolt,"  fan  s'Oin.-L-[i"t'  a 
Etory  whiLli  baa  in  it  tliL  t'oncL-tKr.iiLil  I'-^iur-f  <>( 
(taC  of  tIiO:  tVTD*  kinds  in  wbii'b  pc)ft.ry  \a  lioni.tii'ed  i 
ami,  as  to  tht-  rest,  incbiiiing  the  jhrm  that  a  niind 
whicU  liu.-  already  Bhown  itself  s<i  i^uaceptibk  to  re- 
irapr^nation  of  the  tzmst  unexpected  kuid, — whleb 
lifls  seUkoTwciotunW  w  GompDota,  and  a  pcrwcr  of 
i^lf-discipline  «o  pMaiiw,  may  luve  mquwa  ia 
store  for  many  of  ira.  A  mind  irbioli,  or,  rather, 
ia.  vJnea  T^uctarj-  ,n*;tivity,  intcUigEnce  takes 
prmdence  nf  eymp^itfiy  {hy  iK.wever  brief  an 
interpal)  i^nnnot  pro'liii.*e  wlutt  we;  have  must  of  \is 
Agreed  to  ciill  tlie  I)iyln?9t  order  ol"  poetry,  bat  it 
ma^  produce  jgtMttry  of  bigb  ;«&k  m  an  order 


A  KOrettSTS  TRtAtS. 

"TiTi:  liistoiT  of  mankinrl,"  fwy^  Fi:HCt'ba':li, 
"  conpisCfi  of  DQtbing  ebo  than  a  continuuiu  nad  pru- 

■  fit  IhK  raort  (bm  M  catr  two  pDMOtle  form  of  poctiT . — 
'MMi  I  prniMM',  lomc  day ^  tn  aihkc  cIcmt  by  itD&lyils  kud  lIlDBbu- 


pass  for  thi!  Imilts  of  huiuanity."  Jf  eome  inptTiiqiia 
person  wero  to  write  llie  bistory  of  novei-^¥ritiIJ^:, 
hi!  woitltl  trace  Ibr  us  the  continuous  Jin'l  hii|K'U'>? 
stnLgf:Ie  of  a  Igrge  nuHibt-r  uf  very  ivni  lliy  Ubeii  niLiJ 
iTdiiicn  against  tLoBO  limit-;  of  hiitiiiiiiity  lh;\1  iin-  iiii- 
clian^catile.  It  is  tmo  iliiit  oir:i^!i!nalIy  om'  tio\L-l- 
writcra  arti  goudcid  into  diirrg^rdiug  such  limiu  iil- 
togKtbuT.  Variety  tbey  mwt  b«Te ;  and,  aa  fivei; 
»pecK8  of  Cbe  p^lexing  gents  Amu  bis  been  m- 
«HtMd,  to  iov^t  new  mam^  to 

lAieli  cam  wA'tnee  &e  tnrth  of  the  normBMiitcK 
Will  not  some  one  take  him  up  and  exanuufi  torn 
srC'icnlidoally  ?  Carnot  some  one  publish  a  book  of 
pUtes:,  -frith  tbe  diifercnt  varieties  of  the  creature 
accurately  represented?  Then  ire  sbiUl  have  the 
lily-fingered,  red-batred  murdf  ren,  the  aupn'rlkumat]- 
Jv  intelligent  and  nbiquitoua  "  dnfiie,"  tbc  Adunimble 
Cricbton  with  a  bictps  of  a  hundred  btir^f^-power, 
all  brought  together,  lipired.  nftint-if.  ;md  diissiiit^d. 
By  this  meatig,  linkf  might  bo  furnisbcd  to  tbe  phi- 
lonOpher  for  arriving  at  any  pco^ble  theory  irith  re- 
g;krd  to  tbc  orieiti  of  man.  Out  of  oar  book  of 
moiutters,  we  cobU  tneft  human  aitm  back  to  the 
fallen  angeb  of  the  fkndiH  Lgrt;  oat  of  tha  kdb 
book,  we  cotiH  itndT^  itrfitfW«.dftTC|D|M9V%.4«d 
conatnict  the  anatooucil  dAtisMa  ti  H/ti  i^MmA 
man  of  tbe  fiftjeth  century. 

fiiit  all  tbrougb  Uidse  effort*  of  tbe  novelist  to 
prrvint'!?  Tariety,  we  obierre  the  despairing  conna- 
[■:r.-'y  with  which  he  recognizes  the  presence  of  tboae 
particular  Umila  whkh  w«  caD«d  aBH^wuceable:  it 
la  hia  manful  and  bOfidm  ^gi^  ^^ikgt  m 
propose  to  exhibit. 

Vuft.  ibe  color  of  the  human  oyp.  A  grcjit  deal 
ia  to  be  ilone  with  the  eye  by  a  sk'ilful  novelisL  A 
einjile  glance  may  produce  «  eaUiatfophi!  Bnfliciont 
to  pluogti  twenty  or  thirty  people,  dunng  the  period 
of  tfareo  tdIdoks,  into  prolbaod  miaeiy.  The  eyes 
of  ft  b<PcrQe  are  always  appealed  to,  when  the  Eng- 
Udi  lan^a^  becomH  immfficieBt  CO  devcnbe  the 
emotiooa  of  her  heart.  Kow  suppoM  the  rtader 
were  about  to  write  a  novel,  —  Ibr  the  sake  of  the 
hypotbesia,  he  will  conaent  to  occupy  the  painful 
poeitioTij  —  lie  would  reqnire  to  have,  at  the  rery 
IbiisC,  the  following  personsi^l,  tlie  bero;  2,  the 
iKiniinc  ;  ;i,  tlie  hnroin«'p  girl  friend  ;  4*  tbc  villnin^ 

\h<-  ^'lllitiliV  tool  :  0.  tli<?  berfi'rt  frirDil  ;  :,  tlii^ 

h'-'i'-iint-V  Icmali"  ^'Il^!^nv.  IVo  ilo  not  prtip^j;,.'  to  iu- 
''ri.'a«e  ]iU  di^iiaillu's  by  )iiin]enirit:  iiiiii  witli  a  fstjifii;- 
I'a)  oi"  people;  it  is  sulHeieut  to  know  t]iat  lu^  nitiit 
giT*  theae  pfifnong  eyw,  —  and  eyes  wbicb  will  »crve 
to  distingUlril  them.  It  ia  highly  improper,  for  in- 
Btance,  ttiat  both  horo  and  heroine  sbould  bava 
black  oyea  ;  first,  because  a  man  alwayt  hXk  in  tora 
with  eyfs  of  a  diAerfnt  color  fhom  his  own;  and, 
second,  bepn-use  the  mind  would  associate  tbe  con- 
jimctioTi  of  black  eyes  with  the  murriage  of  first  COU' 
dri<i,  or  fom's  futh  faalf'Onnatural  art. 

Then  tbe  hiTQinf!  and  tlie  btrolTiLVfl  friend  must 
be  contrasted  by  tin;  p'lsist'spion  of  <iitilTii  nllv  I'Cil- 
ored  lyi^s.  ]f  itic  lieroiuc  be  Lloii'lo,  willi  \iiil!:t 
pyt'Sj  hiT  frLpnd  mtiH.t  be  n  liriini-tt'v  will  h  i  • 

Xnr  V,".'  pi^rmit  t}if^  vitlaMi  .nui  (fii;  vIllaiiiH  lof>l 
tij  li-u  ■■  r^iiiiibir  I'yos ;  ivbili"  ibi'  iii'm's  fmriid  iim^t  be 

ULiliki'  die  hrro  as  po9?ibk>.  Tbc  novelist  finds 
iLiitt  all  tbe  varietica  of  eye  which  Nature  otfrax  him 
am  black,  blue,  cray,  brown,  and  pre  en.  Violet  ia 
not  dktitictivo  ;  but  blue,  at  apiQcajmaybedinded 
into  light  blue  and  dark  bitio-  Sappose,  then,  we 
give  llie  heroine  blue  ftyw ;  the  b^ro,  bTaok  ;  the  fis- 
intile  enemy,  gray ;  the  btt-o's  frienrl,  brown ;  and 
the  'nllain'tt  tool^  green.   Where  shall  we  find  eyea 
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for  the  girl-friend  and  tlie  TiUun?  I^t  bhie 
vould  not  be  appropriato  to  a  viUain ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  woulu  it  in  the  girl-friend  contrast  with 
the  bhie  eyes  of  the  heroine ;  and  blue  eyea  the 
heroine  must  have.  Perhaps,  in  despair,  our  novel- 
ist turns  his  heroine's  eyea  black,  gives  the  hero  blue 
eyes,  and  the  girl<iriend  light  blue.  But  the  con- 
junclaon  is  bad.  There  18  a  false  note  somewhere. 
The  novel  will  not  proeper.  Then  the  villain  and 
all  the  other  people  are  lefl  out  in  the  cold  ;  although 
the  villain  might  be  got  rid  of  by  the  epithet  "  loui^ 
ing." 

Second,  the  color  of  the  hair.  Here  Nature's  lim- 
its are  even  hardw;  mach  as  the  inexperienced 
reader  way  doubt  it.  He  observes  many  kinds  and 
shades  of  hi^;  hat  liow  to  distinguish  them  in 
print  ?  A  novelist  must  be  constutly  referring  to 
the  hair  of  his  characters ;  and  he  cannot  each  time 
introduce  a  page  of  critical  definition  and  descrip- 
tion. Definite  dis^ctioBS  he  finds  to  consist  of 
black,  brown,  golden-yellow,  red  (for  an  idiot  or  a 
murderess  only),  and  gr^  or  white  (for  elderly  and 
insignificant  persons).  Further,  there  must  be  cor- 
re^Kwdence  oetween  the  eyes  and  hair,  which  in- 
creases the  difficulty.  The  heroine  wiUi  the  blue 
eyes  must  possess  benelf  of  the  yeUow  bur ;  tba 
hero  naturally  gets  black  hair;  and  an  exc^lent 
conduction  for  a  partly  idiotic  villain's  tool  is  to  be 
found  in  red  hair  and  green  eyes  (this  au^estiom  is 
copyright,  if  not  yet  used).  Apparently,  there  is 
nothing  wUek  w  fieqnoBftly  sitters  a  ncnrelist  as  this 
matter  of  hair;  and,  constant,  be  becomes  quite 
incoherent  in  striving  to  gel  rid  of  the  difficulty.  He 
wildly  describes  the  hwr  as  «  maarive,**  or  "  rippling 
sunlight,"  or  "  hyacmthine  shadows  " ;  and  then,  with 
a  vague  ooBsciouneaa  that  these  luu>-hazard  dashes 
onl;^  leave  Utaned  Haes,  Ike  f/on  Wk  ^in  and 
again,  hopdessly  trying  to  give  to  tha  impoasible 
shade  a  definite  character. 

Third,  phyncal  coofermatioD.  No  man  majr  be 
described  in  a  novel  as  being  over  seven  feet  in  height, 
—  a  natural  limitation  which  lady  novelists  especial- 
ly seem  to  regard  widi  abhorrence  and  rage. 
When  nolnUiy  ofa  man's  nabire  is  meant  to  be 
indicated  by  hie  baight,  it  seems  hard  that  the  novel- 
ist should  have  to  stop  short  at  «x  feet  four  or  five. 
She  generally  tidEcs  it  out  in  muscle,  however.  Her 
six-footer  can  seisEe  a  butt  by  the  horns  and  bold 
him ;  he  can  snapand  himself  br  an  hour  and  a  half 
over  a  cliff  by  his  two  Stiffen;  he  could  have  stran- 
gled the  serpents  of  the  Laocoon,  and  eaten  them 
for  breakfast.  But,  if  you  make  your  hero  tall  and 
strong,  he  must  have  no  rival.  His  friend  must  be 
pale-mced  and  consumptive.  The  villain  must  be 
hazard  and  stooping;  the  villian's  tool  mast  be 
short  and  stumpy.  In  the  matter  of  f^ysical  con- 
fonnatioD,  it  is  true,  iha  novelist  has  great  latitude ; 
because  so  many  elements  enter  into  it,  that  he  can 
avmd  those  which  snggest  nniformity  in  his  charac- 
ters. And  nnifiiniiifty  cannot  be  tiderated.  Let  die 
reader  for  a  moment  fancy  a  novel, — or,  better  Aill, 
a  play,  — in  which  all  the  men  are  six  feet  high,  and 
muscular ;  the  thing  would  be  a  burlesque. 

Lastly,  temperament  and  dispoeitioa ;  on  which 
character  is  supposed  to  he  chiefly  founded.  There, 
also,  Nature's  limits  are  very  haish.  Occasionally, 
vre  find  a  novelist  who  devotes  a  whole  book  to  a 
subtle,  carofiil,  and  faitbfiil  delineation  of  the  com- 
plex nature  of  some  man  or  woman ;  but  it  is  not  of 
such  work  of  genius  that  we  speak  here.  We  are 
engaged  with  the  ordinary  novelist ;  who  first  divides 
his  cbaracten  into  good  and  bad,  and  then  proceeds 


to  show  us  partieulw  exhibitions  of  their  goodness 
and  badness.  Now,  there  is  nothing  so  gratefiil  to 
most  readers  as  broad  distinctions;  they  like  to 
know  whom  to  admire  and  whom  to  despise  in  a 
novel ;  and  they  like  to  admire  and  despise 
thoroughly. 

When  a  novelist,  therefore,  boldly  makes  his  or 
her  heroine  shove  her  husband  into  a  coal-pit,  and 
then  go  and  marry  two  or  three  men  indiscriminate- 
ly, the  reader  as  well  as  the  writer  feels  safe.  There 
can  be  no  dubiety  about  the  woman's  nature.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  pallid  and  interesting  seam- 
stress, starving  in  her  garret,  refuses  the  offer  of  the 
hat^bty  nobleman,  we  know  that  there  can  he  no 
mistake  aboQt  her  splendid  virtue,  and  we  are 
j)lea8ed,  and  aj^iilaad,  or  shed  tears.  A  good  dispo- 
sition of  the  temperaments  is  to  make  the  heroine 
sanguineous,  the  hero  nhlegmatic  (most  heroes  are 
unintrationally  so),  the  villain  melancholic,  and 
some  parent,  annt,  or  other  guardian,  choleric. 
But  what  are  we  to  do  with  all  our  other  charac- 
ters, —  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  waiting  for  some 
Pythagorean  infbsion  of  soul  1!  Then,  as  to  the  die- 
position  of  these  people,  variety  is  impossible.  Both 
the  hero  and  heroine  may  be  o^ctlonate;  but 
only  one  of  them  may  be  allowed  to  be  markedly 
generous.  The  viBun  is,  of  course,  suspicious  the 
villain's  tool,  covetous;  and  tiie  heroine's  fnend, 
patient  Bat  patience  is  aa  uin^uficant  virtue ; 
and,  in  any  case,  how  are  we  to  distingaish  between 
the  goodness  of  the  hxxo  and  tbe  gwdnen  of  the 
her^s&iead?  and  between  the  badness  of  tiie  villain 
and  the  badness  of  tiie  ftmale  enemy?  The  popu- 
lar ima^nation  admits  ot  no  qualif^ng  shadows  in 
the  portrait  of  an  angel ;  tiie  oevU  must  be  as  black 
as  he  can  be  painted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can't  have  aS  our  good  penile  habitually  refusing 
money  from  the  haughty  nobleman ;  neither  can  we 
have  all  our  bad  people  plotting  in  the  same  manner, 
in  the  same  language,  uid  fbr  the  same  purpose. 
The  longer  thb  problem  confronts  die  novelist,  the 
more  disgusted  he  becomes ;  until,  finally,  he  bursts 
away  ftma  the  trammels  of  Nature's  possibilities, 
and  takes  to  creating  the  monsten  of  which  we 
speak.  Nay,  to  rehraKnt  is  he  sometimes,  tiiat  be 
win  dare  to  iefy  all  limita  and  conditions  and  laws. 
He  will  have  Ins  herdne  with  pale  gt^den  hur,  and 
large  black  eyes ;  she  shall  have  a  physical  natore 
prompting  her  to  tiie  most  fearful  crimes,  and  her 
soul  snail  De  white  and  unstained ;  she  ^all  be  dying 
of  consumption,  and  3>et  be  aUe  to  leap  into  a  lake 
and  swim  ashore. 

Looking  over  the  successive  generations  of  those 
hybrid  creaturee  to  whom  Mudie'a  library  from 
week  to  week  gives  birth,  one  cannot  help  regarding 
them  as  the  piteous  expression  of  a  strong  and  in- 
dignant force  endeavoring  to  break  through  the 
galling  limitations  of  humanity. 


SUSPECTED  SHAKESPEAELSlN  DOCUMENTS. 

It  is  with  very  deep  pain  that  we  have  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  an  important  series  of 
Shakespeare  documents  has  fellen  under  suspicion. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  our  new  facts  about  the 
Poet's  life,  our  new  illustrations  of  the  Poet's  work, 
torn  from  our  grasp ;  but  we  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  for  the  mtereata  of  truth.^e  paramount ;  and 
it  has  become  our  instant  duty  to  put  all  future 
writers  on  their  guard  gainst  that  free  and  confi- 
dent use  of  certain  papers  which  those  papers  have 
heretofore  commandeiL 
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Tbe  docaments  whicli  hare  fallen  under  Guapicion 
are  tlxwe  relating  to  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  to  the 
plaj-a  of  certain  of  Shakespeare's  contem^raries, 
contained  in  the  volume  entitled  "  Extracts  trom  tbe 
Accounts  of  tlio  Ilcvcls  at  Court  in  the  Reigns  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  First,  from  the 
orif|;inal  OfHce-Books  of  the  Masters  and  Yeomen." 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Peter  Cunning- 
ham. The  vtdume  was  printed,  in  1842,  for  tbe 
Shakespeare  Society,  of  wlucb  Lord  Normanby  was 
then  President  Tbe  editor  profened  to  give  a  full 
accoant  of  where  and  bow  he  fell  in  with  uie  papers 
of  which  it  connsted :  — 

"  AVhen,"  he  says,  "  by  the  kindness  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  was  appointed  to  a  situa- 
tion in  the  Audit  Office,  Somerset  House,  one  of  my 
first  inquiries,  unconnected  with  my  oflicial  duties, 
was,  AViiat  old  papers  there  were  in  the  place. .... 
With  the  hope  of  finding  entries  which  might  throw 
light  on  our  early  literature,  I  sought  permission  to 
examine  the  Books  of  Enrolment  and  Declared  Ac- 
counts. This  I  obtained  by  the  great  kindness  of 
the  chairman  of  the  office,  Francis  Seymour  Lar- 

f)ent,  Esq.;  with  full  liberty  to  transcribe  what  I 
iked,  and  to  seek  for  what  I  thought  was  there,  or 
ought  to  be  there.  I  first  went  through  that  portion 
of  the  Declared  Accounts  in  Rolls  tiiat  bore  upon 
the  rei^  of  Elizabeth  and  Jamea  the  First ;  and 
which  I  thought  was  likely  to  contain  information 
illustrative  of  the  literary  history  of  those  reigns. 
In  my  first  day's  search  I  found  three  rolls  of  the 
expenses  of  Prince  Henry ;  one  excessively  curi- 
ous, and  of  some  importance  in  our  literary  his- 
tory." 

The  editor  pursued  his  researches,  and  met  witli 
some  small  success.  "  I  had  tbe  good  fortune,"  be 
saya,  "  to  redeem  from  a  destructive  oblivion  a  bun- 
dle of  the  original  accounts  of  the  Masters  of  tbe 
Revels."  SUtl,  the  papers  so  found  were  of  slight 
interest  only,  and  would  certunlj  not  have  been 
worth  printing  had  they  contuned  nothing  about 
our  great  poet  The  name  of  Shakespeare  was  a 
long  time  in  turoiug  up ;  it  came,  we  axe  told,  into 
sight  at  length  :  — 

"  My  last  discovery,"  says  Sir.  Cunningham,  "  was 
my  most  interesting;  and  alighting,  as  I  now  did,  upon 
two  official  books  of  the  Revels,  —  one  of  Tylney's 
and  one  of  Buc's,  —  which  had  escaped  both  Mus- 
gravc  and  Maloue,  I  at  last  found  something  about 
Shakespeare,  —  something  that  was  new,  and  some- 
thing that  was  definitive.  This  was  my  little  Gu- 
anabana,  but  here  I  was  destined  to  stop,  for  no 
otiier  books  of  the  Revels  have  I  as  yet  succeeded 
in  finding  among  the  scattered  papers  of  the  old  Au- 
ditors  of  the  Imprests.  Wc  owe  theses  two  to  acci- 
dent, and  it  is  not  too  fanciful  to  suppose  that 
chance  may  yet  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  books 
connected  with  Sh.ake8peare's  two  and  twenty  years' 
*  traffic '  with  the  sta^.  I  am  not  without  hope  on 
this  subject,  and  that  it  may  be  my  lot  to  find  them 
even  in  the  olfit^e  I  am  now  in." 

This  "  something  about  Shakespeare "  was  not 
only  new,  but  of  great  public  interest.  It  consisted 
of  three  papers,  or  parts  of  three  papers,  in  which 
certain  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  named.  These 
important  documents  professed  to  be  (1)  an  extract 
fivm  the  "  Reuells  Bookc,  anno  1600.  The  Ac- 
compte  of  tbe  Office  of  tbe  Reuelles  of  this  whole 
yeres  Charge  in  anno  1604  :  uatelt  the  last  of  Octo- 
bar  1605  "  'r  (2)  an  extract  from  »  Tbe  Book  of  the 
Revells,  eoduig  the  last  day  of  October,  anno  dom. 
1613  " ;  and  (S)  a  list  of  "  Playes  acted  before  the 


Br  taU  Mafi* 
pbicT*. 


Kinge  and  Qucene  this  present  yeare  of  the  Lord 

Tbe  first  paper  was  beyond  comparison  the  most 
important,  since  it  was  the  earliest  in  date,  and  ap- 
peared to  supply  needful  information.  It  ia  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  since  the  publication  of  the  vol- 
ume of  "  Court  Revels,"  the  list  of  plaj*8  has  been 
used  to  check  controversy,  and  that  every  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  works  edited  unce  1842  has  been 
modified  more  or  less  by  Aat  list  If  the  list  is  not 
genuine,  every  oarrent  editra*  of  Shakespeare  has 
been  taken  in,  and  all  the  editions  will  need  amend- 
ment in  important  points.  Hie  first  paper  stajids 
thus  in  the  printed  book  :  — 

"  The  CliBrdges  of  tbos  times  viz.  bctwinc  the  last  of 
Octobar  1604  :  A'  BR.  Jneobi  iy"  nntell  the  lost  of  Oc- 
tober 1609 :  As  wolby  meancs  of  attendings  making 

clioise  perusingc  and  reforminge  of  Playe*  Sbowes  £ 
Invciuioiis  as  wear  prepared  &  sett  fortbe  and  presented 
before  the  kings  ma"*  att  times  afforsaydc :  As  allso  for 
woi'kmens  wagc.i  The  Officers  bordwa^  Jomeying 
CharJges  wares  workmcnship  and  carrMges  w*  other 
cxjicnses  thereunto  Iwlongiiif^,  Besides  (fuel  chandrey 
ware  for  tlio  M"  loding  for  the  Rebcrsalls  and  Ayrings 
w*  fiutch  leikc  ordinary  AUowuunees.  The  penicnlars 
whearof  together  w*  the  parties  names  to  whom  Jfc 
wbearfor  the  same  is  due  hereafter  cnsucth  viz. 

The  PmK 

Tho  Flalcn.  wch  nmi* 

loos.  tlMplak*. 

By  tte  kini*  iLdlamas  Day  bdog  the  flnt  of 
"*  Noncmbar  A  play  in  the  Bankctinge 

boiise  att  WhithiUl  called  The  Moor 
of  Venis. 

The  Sunday  ffollowincc  A  Piay 
of  tbe  Merry  Wiues  of  Winsor, 

On  S'.  Stiuens  Night  in  the  Hall  ShuboL 
A  Flay  adled  Mesur  for  Mesur. 

On  Jhons  Night  A  Moske 
w*  mnsicbe  presented  bv  the  Erl  of 
Pcnbrok  tbe  Lord  Willowbic  &  6 
Knights  more  of  Court. 

Ou  Inoscnts  tUght  Tbe  Flaie  of  Ouxbod. 
En-ors. 

On  Siindity  ^^ollo^vi^ge  A  ploio  Heww>d. 
Mu"'  pbk-M.  jjy^y  to  larnu  of  a  woman  to  wooc. 
The  Bnyrr  of     Qn  Ncwers  Niclit  A  plavc  cauled :  Br  G*«rs 
thocu.p«ii.   AIlFouelles.  d-t^ 

Betwin  Ncwcrs  Dav  and  Twclfo 
dav  A  Flay  of  Luncs  Labours  Lost. 

On  Twelfe  Kifcbt  the  Queens 
M«"*  Mnskc  of  Monrcs  w*  Aloven 
Lavdies  of  houiio'  to  actupayney  her 
ma'''  w*"  cam  in  great  showes  of 
devises  they  satt  in  w*  cxselenc 
musike 

On  tho  7  of  January  was  played 
thcplay  of  Henry  the  flft 

Tile's  of  January  A  piny  cauled 
Euery  on  out  of  his  l/mor. 

On  Cnndelmns  Night  A  playe 
Euery  one  in  liH  ITinor 

Tlio  Sunday  ffollowing  A  playo 
provided  and  discluugcd. 

On  Khrousundny  A  play  of  the  siui^nd. 
Marchitiit  of  VcnU 

On  Shrouraonduy  A  Trngidye  of 
The  Spanisbo  Mnz : 

On  Shrautnsday  A  play  cauled  Shaxbo*. 
The  Mnrtchnnt  of  Veni^  againc 
com'auded  by  tbe  Kings  Ma*  " 

After  these  entries  follows  a  great  mass  of  details 
of  no  interest  to  any  human  being  now  alive.  No 
suspicion,  let  us  say,  attaches  to  these  subsequent 
entries;  indeed,  ^e  document  on  whic^  tbe  sus- 
pected entries  occur  is  itself  genaine.  The  docu- 
ment seems  to  have  had  two  or  three  Uanfc  pages, 


Br  Ml 
PUIcn. 


By  hli  M««» 


By  nil 
pbltn. 


By  tall  3UW 
pbien. 

By  hia  Ma"* 
plilsn. 

By  hi!  SItfi* 


By  mfi* 
pUlen. 

By  till  M>tl* 
liCuer*. 

By  taU  3U^ 
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and  on  these  pages  some  one  appears  to  have  added 
the  whole  of  the  matters  jost  exb^ted.  Wfto  made 
these  additions  does  not  a^tiear.  There  they  are, 
and  experts  in  old  handwnting  say  they  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  second  paper  stands  thus  in  the  printed 
book:  — 

"  The  Names  of  the  Playca  and 
by  what  Cumpaney  played  them 
hoarailcrfoUowethe:  As  atlsowhat 
Moskes  and  Triamphcs  att  the  Tiltc 
were  pret^tcd  before  the  Kings 
Ma"*  in  tliis  year  1612. 

Hnllomas nj-}!ht  wan  pre9entc<l  att 
Whithall  before  y*  Kings  Ma"»  a 
play  called  the  Tempest. 

The  5th  of  Noiicmber ;  A  play 
called  y*  winters  iu{;hls  Tayte. 

On  S'  Stiuencs  niffhtAplay  called 
A  King  &  DO  King  &  Ruing  at  y* 
Iting. 

S*  John  night  A  play  called  the 
Ci^  Giitlant. 

The  Sunday  followingo  A  play 
called  the  Almnnak 

On  Newcrea  nipht  A  play  called 
the  TwiAea  Tragedie  and  Rfiing  att 
the  Ring 

The  Sandnv  following  A  play 
called  Cupids  Rcueng 
Twclfe  night  The  princea  Mask 

Srfonncd  by  Gentcimen  of  his 
frh- 

The  Sunday  followinfrc  alt  Grin- 
widg  before  the  Qiicennnd  the  Prince 
was  playd  the  Kiliior  Aiedg :  and  y* 
next  night  following  Lucreda. 

Caodelmas  night  A  play  colled 
Tu  Cociuc. 

Shroue  Snnday  :  A  play  called 
The  Xoblmuii. 

Khroue  Aluoday  :  A  play  called 
Ilimcus  Huliday 

Sbrouo  Teucsdnv  A  play  called 
the  proud  Mayds  'tra-^i'die.'" 

After  this  important  passage  comes  a  note  of  what 
stuff  has  been  osed,  and  the  like,  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice. Tbn  list  of  plays  is  the  only  thing  of  interest ; 
and  here  again  the  experts  sajr  that  these  interesting 
matters  form  no  part  of  the  original  account  They 
are  suspected. 

The  third  paper  is  of  less  moment,  since  little 
turns  upon  it  with  regard  to  Shakespeare.  It  may 
be  seen  on  page  xxiv  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
"  Court  Revels." 

It  may  be  well  that  we  should  say  under  what 
circumstances  these  passages  have  at  length  fallen 
under  suspicion.  For  many  yeat?  the  original  pa- 
pers have  been  wanting.  Search,  we  believe,  has 
otlca  been  made  for  them  in  our  pubUc  offices  with- 
out success.  A  few  days  ago,  some  of  them  wore 
ofli-ri'il  for  sale  to  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the 
Britisli  Museum ;  Mr.  Bond  carried  tbera  for  verifi- 
cation to  the  Reconl  Office,  where  they  were  at 
once  impounded,  by  Lord  Itomilly's  directions,  as 

{lublic  property.  How  they  came  to  be  in  private 
lands  is  a  subject  for  inquiry,  — an  inquiry  which 
is  now  in  hand.  The  gentleman  who  onered  them 
for  sale  appears  to  have  thought  his  right  of  property 
in  them  perfect 

Papers  thus  recovered  by  the  nation  were  very 
properly  subjected  to  a  very  close  inspection;  and 
this  inspection,  it  would  seem,  has  satisfied  the  ex- 
perts that  gross  liberties  had  been  taken  by  some 
persons  unknown  with  these  documents.   In  fitct, 
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the  experts  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
body  of  Shakuipearian  illustration  has  been  added 
to  the  originals. 

This  is  the  worst  bit  of  Shakespeare  news  we 
have  had  to  report  for  many  a  day. 

AN  HOSriTAL  STOKY. 

We  see  many  curious  phases  of  hnmanity,  —  we 
who  administer  to  the  stck  in  the  great  hospitals 
which  are  one  of  tbo  boasts  of  London.  The  mask 
worn  by  the  face  of  the  world  is  dropped  before  us. 
We  see  men  as  they  are ;  and  whde  the  sight  is 
often  not  calculated  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  hu- 
man nature,  there  are  occasionally  strong  rcliefe 
which  stand  out  from  the  mass  of  shadow. 

There  are  carious  opinions  entertained  in  the 
outer  world  as  to  the  internal  economy  of  hospitals, 
not  a  few  opining  that  the  main  end  of  such  cstab- 
Usfameots  b  tliat  the  doctors  may  have  something 
to  experiment  upon  for  the  advancement  of  their 

frofessional  theories,  —  something  which,  while  it  is 
um^n,  is  not  very  valuable  in  the  social  scale,  and 
therefore  open  to  be  hacked  and  hewn  and  operated 
upon  with  a  freedom  begotten  of  the  knowledge  that 
the  sabject  is  a  mere  file  corpm.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  delusion.  Many  people  think  that  the  hospi- 
tal nurse  is  but  another  name  for  a  heartless  harpy, 
brimful  of  callous  selfishness,  and  sodden  with  ill- 
gotten  gin.  Her  attentions — kindness  is  an  inad- 
missible w(R^ — are  believed  to  be  purely  merce- 
nary ;  those  who  themselves  can  afford  to  fee  her,  or 
who  have  friends  able  and  willing  to  hoy  her  ser- 
vices, may  purchase  civil  treatment  and  careful 
nursing,  while  the  poor  wretch  who  has  neither 
money  nor  friends  may  languish  unheeded.  There 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  this.  Year  by  year  the 
character  of  hospital  nursing  is  improvmg.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  in  times  gone  by  there  were 
nurses  the  niiunsprings  of  whose  actions  may  be  siud 
to  have  been  money  and  gin  ;  but  these  have  long 
since  been  driven  forth  with  .contumely.  I  have 
seen  a  poor  wretch  of  a  discharged  soldier,  without 
a  single  copper  to  bless  himself  with,  nursed  with  as 
much  tender  assiduity  and  real  feeling  as  if  he  were 
in  a  position  to  pay  his  nurses  handsomely.  Indeed, 
in  most  hospitals  now  the  practice  of  accepting 
money  presents  is  altogether  forbidden ;  and  if  the 
prohibition,  as  in  the  case  of  railway  porters  and 
guards,  is  sometimes  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
dead  letter,  there  is,  I  sincerely  believe,  no  such 
thing  as  any  grasping  after  a  guerdon,  or  any  neg- 
lect in  a  case  where  it  is  evident  no  guerdon  is  to 
be  expected.  There  is  an  hospital  I  could  name  in 
which  the  nurses  are  prohibited  from  accepting 
from  patient*  anv  more  substantial  recognition 
of  their  services  t)ian  a  nosegay  of  flowers.  The 
wards  of  this  hospital  are  always  gay  with  bright, 
fragrant  posies,  the  majority  of  them  the  con- 
tributions of  those  who,  having  been  carefully 
tended  in  thurneed,  retain  a  grateful  recollection 
of  the  same,  and,  now  that  they  are  in  health  again, 
take  this  simple,  pretty  way  of  showing  their  grati- 
tude. It  is  twayears  ago  since  a  rough  bricklayer's 
laborer  got  mended  in  the  accident  ward  of  this 
hospital  of  some  curiously  complicated  imuries  he 
had  received  by  tumbUng  from  the  top  of  a  house. 
Not  a  Sunday  aflemoon  has  there  been,  since  the 
house-suigeon  told  him  one  morning  he  might  go 
out,  that  be  has  not  religiously  revisited  the  *'  Al- 
bert "  ward,  and  brought  his  thanksn^ering  in  the 
shape  of  a  cheap  bat  grateful  nos^y. 
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Thoee  nurses,  who  thus  devote  themselTes  to  the 
tCDding  of  sick,  have  often  curious  histories,  if  anv' 
body  vonld  be  at  the  trouble  of  collecting  thorn.  It 
is  not  always  mere  regard  for  the  securing  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  vhich  has  brought  them  to  the 
thankless  and  toilsome  occupation.  We  have  all 
read  of  nunneries  in  -which  women  immured  them- 
selves, anxious  to  sequestrate  thenuelves  irom  all 
association  with  the  outer  world,  and  to  devote  them- 
selves  to  a  life  of  penanoe  and  devotion.  After  all, 
their  piety  was  aimless,  and  of  no  utility  to  humanity- 
There  was  a  concentrated  selfishness  in  it  which  de- 
tracted fh)m  its  ambitions  aspiration.  Bat  in  the 
modem  nuns  of  onr  hoRintah  we  have  women  who, 
abn^ating  with  eqaal  suidtnde  the  pleasures  and 
disw^tions  of  the  worid,  find  a  more  philanthropic 
opening  for  their  exertions  in  their  retirement  than 
in  sleeping  on  hair  pallets  and  eating  nothing  but 
parched  peas. 

It  was  toward  the  antamn  of  last  year  that  a 
modest-looking  yonn^^  woman  applied  to  me  for  a 
situation  on  onr  nnniog-etafi'.  Sne  wore  a  widow's 
dress,  and  seemed  a  s3f«ontained,  reserved  little 
woman,  with  something  washing  very  heavily  on 
her  mind.  Her  testimonial  of  character  were 
ample  and  of  a  very  high  order,  bnt  they  did  not 
enhghten  me  with  any  great  freedom  as  to  her  past 
bistwy,  and  die,  for  her  part,  appeared  by  no  means 
eaeer  to  mp^enieiit  toe  meagre  iafomstion  fiir^ 
nimd  bf  tlienL  Howmr,  penile  bave  a  right  to 
keep  their  own  eoonael  if  tkey  pteaae*  and  tbcve  wai 
no  rin  m  the  womaals  reticenee;  we  haf^poied  to 
be  very  abort  of  efficient  nnrses  at  the  time,  and  she 
was  at  once  taken  apon  trial ;  her  somewhai  strange 
stipobUion,  which  iriie  made  a  sine  qua  rum,  being 
agreed  to,  —  that  rite  sfaoald  not  be  compelled  to 
reside  in  the  hospital,  bnt  merely  come  in  to  perform 
her  tarn  of  nnrstng,  and,  that  over,  be  at  liberty  to 
leave  the  precincts  when  she  pleased.  I  say  the 
stipulation  was  a  strange  one,  b«»uae  attache  to  it 
there  was  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice,  as  well 
as  a  neceanty  for  entering  a  lower  grade. 

She  made  a  very  exceDent  none,  with  her  quiet, 
reserred  ways,  and  her  manner  ct  moving  about  a 
ward  as  if  she  studied  the  l^tnese  of  every  foot&B. 
But  she  had  her  peeoliaritiei.  I  have  alnadj  said 
she  was  not  given  to  be  onnmunicatiTe,  and  m  the 
first  three  months  she  was  in  the  place,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve she  uttered  a  word  to  any  one  within  the  walls, 
except  on  subjects  connected  with  the  performance 
of  her  duties.  Hien,  too,  she  manifested  a  curioos 
fimdness  for  being  on  duty  in  the  acddent  ward. 

Most  nnrses  have  very  litUe  tikiog  for  this  ward, 
—  the  work  is  very  heavy  .and  unremitting,  and 
freqnentiy  the  sights  are  more  than  ordinarily  re- 
pulsive. But  she  specially  made  application  to  be 
pldced  in  it,  and  the  more  terrible  the  nature  of  the 
accident,  the  more  eager  wu  her  zeal  to  minister 
to  the  poor  victim.  It  seemed  almost  a  morbid 
fimdnesB  which  she  developed  for  waiting,  in  par- 
ticular, npon  people  injured  by  rulway  accidents. 
When  SOTie  poor  mangled  plate-layer,  or  a  railway 
porter  crushed  almost  out  ot  resemblance  to  human- 
ity, would  be  borne  in,  and  laid  on  an  empty  cot 
in  the  accident  ward,  this  woman  was  at  the  bedside 
with  a  seeming  intuitive  perception  of  what  would 
best  conduce  to  soothe  and  ease  the  poor  shattered 
wretch,  and  she  would  wait  on  him  "  hand  and  foot " 
with  an  intensity  of  devotion  far  in  excess  of  what 
mere  duty,  however  conscientiously  fulfilled,  would 
have  demanded  of  her.  Indeed,  her  partiality  for 
Tulway  "cases"  was  ao  marked,  that  it  appeared 


to  amount  to  a  pasuon;  and  among  the  other 
nurses,  dever  slow  to  fix  upon  any  peculiarity,  and 
base  npcm  it  some  innocent  nickname,  onr  quiet 
firiend  went  by  the  name  of  Railway  Lizz."  No- 
body ever  got  any  cue  to  the  reason,  if  th6re  was 
one,  for  this  penchant  of  here  ;  indeed,  nobody  ever 
was  favored  with  the  smallest  scrap  of  her  confi- 
dence. I  confess  to  have  folt  much  interest  in  the 
sad-eyed  young  widow,  and  to  have  several  times 
given  her  an  opening  which  she  might  have  availed 
herself  of  for  narratmg  something  of  her  past  life ; 
bnt  she  always  'retired  within  herself  with  a  sensi- 
tivenras  wbi<£  puzzled  me  not  a  little,  satisfied  as  I 
was  that  there  was  nothing  in  hoe  antecedents  of  a 
character  which  woald  not  bear  the  light. 

There  are  no  hdidays  within  an  hospital  Phy- 
sical suffering  is  not  to  be  mitigated  by  a  gala  day ; 
the  pressure  o£  disease  cannot  be  %hten^  by  jol- 
lity and  merry^naking.  On  New  Year's  day,  when 
the  world  outside  onr  walls  was  glad  of  heart,  a 
poor  shattered  form  was  borne  into  the  accident 
ward.  It  was  a  railway  porter,  whom  a  train  had 
knocked  down  and  passed  over,  crashing  the  poor 
fellow  almost  out  of  tne  shape  of  humanity.  "  Kail- 
way  Lizz  "  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment,  wetting 
the  pun-parched  lips,  and. smoothing  the  pillow  of 
the  h&lf-coDAcions  snfierer.  The  honse-snreeoB 
came  and  went  with  that  rilent  shake  of  the  head 
we  know  too  sorely  how  to  inter[ffet,  tnd  the  man- 
gled railway  porter  was  left  in  tlra  can  of  his  aasid- 
noQB  norse.  It  was  almost  midnight  ere  I  agua 
entered  the  accident  ward.  The  nM|ht-Iamp  ma 
burning  fteUy,  shedding  a  dim,  dull  Hght  over  the 
great  rocmi,  and  throwing  out  ht^  grotesque  shad- 
ows on  the  floor  and  the  walls.  I  glanced  toward 
the  nulway  porter's  bed,  and  the  ominoos  screen 
placed  around  it  told  me  that  all  was  over,  and  that 
the  life  had  gone  out  of  the  shattered  casket. 

As  I  walked  down  the  room  toward  it,  I  heard  a 
low  subdued  sound  of  bitter  sobbing  behind  it ;  and 
when  I  stepped  within  it,  there  was  the  sad^tced 
widow-nnrse,  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
When  she  saw  me  the  strove  bard  to  repress  her 
emotion,  and  resume  the  quiet,  self-fwasesHd  de- 
meanor it  was  her  wont  to  wear ;  but  A»  ftiled  ia 
the  attempt,  and  the  sofas  bnnt  out  almost  eooTsl- 
sively,  consequmt  on  tiie  ^ort  to  re|nteBB  than.  I 
pat  my  arm  roond  the  neck  of  the  poor  young  tlui^, 
and,  stooping  down,  kissed  her  wet  cheek,  as  a  tear 
from  my  own  eye  mingled  with  her  proftise  wee|Hng. 
The  evidence  m  feeling  a{^)eared  to  overpower  her 
utterly ;  she  buried  her  head  in  my  lap,  and  lay 
there  long,  sobbing  like  an  infant.  When  the  acnte- 
nesB  of  Uie  emotion  had  somewhat  spent  itself,  I 
gently  raised  her  up,  and  asked  of  her  what  was  the 
cause  of  a  grief  so  poignant.  Somehow  I  found  I 
was  now  inside  the  intrencbments  of  her  reserve; 
with  a  deep  sigh  she  said,  in  her  Scottish  accent,  it 
was  "  a  lang,  bng  stoty,"  but,  if  I  cared  to  hear  it, 
she  irould  tell  it.  So  sitting  there,  we  two  together 
in  the  (Urn  twilight  of  the  night  lamp,  with  the  shat- 
tered corpse  ^  the  nulway  porter  lying  there 
"  streekit  decently  before  us,  she  told  the  flowing 
pathetic  tale :  — 

*'  I  am  an  Aberdeen  girl  by  birth.  Mv  father  was 
the  foreman  at  a  comb  factory,  a  gey  sti^,  dour  man, 
hut  a  gude  father,  and  an  uprii^tit,  God-fearin?  man. 
When  I  was  about  eighteen,  I  fell  acquainted  with 
a  railway  guard,  a  winsome,  manly  lad  as  ever  ye 
would  wish  to  see.  If  ye  had  kent  my  Alick,  ye 
wadna  wonder  at  me  for  what  I  did.  My  father 
was  a  proud  man,  and  he  couldna  thole  tliat  I  sbonld 
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marry  a  man  that  he  s^d  wasna  my  eqnal  in  sta- 
tion ;  and  in  his  firm,  masterful  gait  hB  forbade 
Alick  frae  coming  aboat  the  house,  and  me  frae  see- 
ing him.  It  was  a  Sfur  trial,  and  I  dinna  think  ony 
father  has  a  right  to  put  doon  bia  foot  and  mar  the 
happiness  of  twa  youn^  folks  in  the  way  mine  did. 
The  struggle  was  a  bitter  ane  between  a  father's 
commands  and  the  promptings  of  tmc  luve,  and  at 
last,  ae  night  coming  hame  irae  a  friend's  house, 
Alick  and  I  foregathered  again,  and  he  swore  he 
would  not  gang  till  I  had  promised  I  would  marry 
him  afore  ue  week  was  out.  Ill  no  fash  ye  with 
lang  detuk  of  battle  that  I  fon^t  with  mysel', 
and  how  in  the  binder  end  Alick  (xmgaered.  We 
were  married  in  the  West  Eii%  the  Sunday  after, 
and  we  twa  set  np  oar  simple  house-keeping  in  a 
single  room  in  a  house  by  the  baik  of  the  Infirmary. 

0  Mem,  we  were  happy  young  things !  Alick  was 
the  fondest,  kindest  man  ye  could  pos^bly  imagine. 
Sometimes  he  wad  take  me  a  jauot  the  length  of 
Perth  in  the  van  with  him,*and  point  out  the  thrlies 
on  the  road  aa  we  gaed  flashing  by  them. 

"  Then  on  .the  Sunday,  when  he  was  off  duty,  we 
used  to  take  a  walk  out  to  the  Torry  lighthouse,  or 
down  by  the  auld  brig  o'  Balgownie,  and  syne  hame 
to  an  hour's  read  of  the  Bible  afore  I  pnt  down  ^e 
kebbock  and  the  bannocks.  My  Ckther  keepit  hard 
and  nnfbrgiving;  they  tellt  me  he  had  sworn  an 
oath  I  should  never  darken  his  door  mair,  and  at 
times  I  felt  very  sairly  the  Inttemes  of  lus  f^Hng 
toward  me,  as  I  was  sitting  up  waiting  for  AHck's 
hamecoming  when  he  was  on  the  nicht  turn ;  but  he 
wad  come  in  with  his  blythe  smile  and  cheery  greet- 
ing, and  every  Uioagfat  but  joy  at  his  presence  wad 
flee  away  as  if  by  magic.  Some  of  the  friends  I 
had  kent  when  a  lassie  at  home  still  kept  np  the  ac* 
quaintance,  and  we  used  sometimes  to  .spend  an 
evening  at  one  of  their  houses.  The  New  Year 
time  came,  and  Alick  and  myself  got  an  invitation 
to  keep  our  New  Year  at  the  house  of  a  decent, 
elderly  couple  that  lived  up  near  the  Killybrewster 
station,  — quiet,  retired  folk,  that  had  been  in  busi- 
ness and  made  enough  to  live  oomf<»>table  on.  It 
was  Alick's  night  for  uie  late  mail  train  from  Perth, 
but  he  would  be  at  Waterloo  in  time  to  get  up 
among  us  to  see  ont  the  nald  year  and  the  new  ane 
in ;  and  I  was  to  spend  the  evemng  there,  and  wait 
for  his  arrival. 

"  It  was  a  very  hamy  time.  The  old  conple  were 
ss  kind  as  kind  could  be,  and  their  twa  or  three 
young  folks  that  keepit  up  the  fun  brisk  and  lively, 

1  took  a  hand  at  the  cairts,  and  sang  a  lilt  like  the 
lave;  but  I  was  luiking  for  Alick's  company  to  fill 
up  my  cup  of  happiness.  The  time  wore  on,  and  it 
was  getting  close  to  the  hour  at  which  he  might  be 
cxpi-ctit.  I  kenna  what  ailed  me,  but  I  felt  strange- 
ly uneasy  and  anxious  for  his  coming.  '  Here  he  is 
at  last,'  I  said  to  myself,  as  my  heart  gave  a  loup  at 
the  sound  of  a  foot  on  tlie  gravel  walk.  As  it  came 
closer  I  kent  it  wasna  Auck^  step,  and  a  strange, 
cauid  grip  of  fear  and  doubt  caught  me  at  the  heart. 
Mr.  Macqufaortic —  that  was  the  name  of  our  anld 
friend  —  was  called  out,  and  I  overheard  the  sound 
of  a  whispered  conversation  in  the  passage.  Then 
he  put  his  head  in,  and  called  out  hu  wife ;  I  could 
fee  his  face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  his  voice 
shook  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  The  boding  of  misfortune  came  upon  me  with  a 
force  it  was  in  vain  to  strive  gainst,  and  I  ^atse  up 
an'  gaed  oot  into  the  passage  amang  them.  The 
auld  man  was  shakin'  like  an  aspen  leaf ;  the  gndo 
wife  had  her  apron  ou'r  her  fiwe  and  was  greetin' 


like  a  bairn,  and  in  the  door  studo  Tarn  Farquhar- 
SDD,  a  railway  porter  frae  the  Waterloo  Station.  I 
saw  it  aa*  quicker.than  I  can  tell  it  to  you,  leddy.  I 
steppit  up  tac  Tam,  and  chained  him  simple  and 
straight :  '  Tam,  what 's  happent  to  my  Alick  ?'  The 
het  tears  studc  In  Tain's  e'en  as  he  answered, '  Diana 
speer,  Lizzie,  my  puir  laes,  dinua  roeer,  whan  the  an- 
swer maun  be  a  waeful*  ane.*  '  Tel  me  the  warst, 
Tam,'  says  I ;  'let  me  hear  the  warst,  an'  put  me- oot 
o'  my  pain  ! '  The  words  are  dirlin'  and  stoonin'  in  my 
ears  yet :  '  The  engine  gaed  ou'r  him,  and  he 's 
lyin'  dead  at  Waterloo.'  I  didna  fiunt^  and  I  could 
nae  greet.  Something  gied  a  crack  innde  my  head, 
an'  my  e'en  swam  for  a  minute ;  but  the  next  I 
was  putting  on  nw  bonnet  and  ghawl,  and  saying 
gude  nicht  to  Mrs.  Macquhortie.  They  tried  to 
stop  me.  I  heard  Tam  whisper  to  the  auld  man, 
'  She  mannna  see  him.  He  is  mangled  oot  o'  the 
shape  o'  man.'  But  I  wasna  to  be  giunsmd,  and 
Tam  took  my  tarm  as  we  gaed  doon  through  the 
toon  to  Waterloo.  There  they  tried  hard  to  keep 
hiifl  oot  irae  my  sicht.  They  tellt  me  he  was  nae 
fit  to  be  seen,  hut  there's  nae  law  that  can  keep 
a  wile  frae  seeing  her  husband's  corpse.  lie  was 
lying  in  a  waiting-room,  covered  np  with  a  sheet, 
and,  O  me !  he  was  sair,  sair  mangled,  —  that  puir 
fallow  there  is  naething  to  htm,  — ^Itut  the  winsome, 
manly  face,  with  the  sweet  familial-  smile  on  it,  was 
nane  qimted ;  and  lang,  lang  I  sat  tiiere,  us  twa 
alane,  with  my  hand  on  bis  eauld  forehead,  playin' 
wi*  his  bonny  waving  hair.  Tliey  lefl  rae  there,  in 
their  considerate  kindliness,  till  the  cauld  licht  o' 
the  New  Year's  morning  began  to  break,  and  then 
they  came  and  tellt  me  I  must  go.  But  I  wadna 
gang  my  lane.  He  was  mine  and  mine  only  sae 
lang  as  he  was  abuve  the  monld  ;  and  I  claimed  my 
dead  hame  wi'  me,  to  that  house  he  bad  left  sae  brisk 
and  sprightly  when  he  kissed  me  in  the  morning. 
Four  o'  the  railway  porters  carried  him  np  to  that 
hame  which  had  tint  its  hame  look  for  me  noo.  I 
keepit  him  to  rofBelf  till  they  took  him  awa'  frae  me, 
and  lud  him  und«  a  san^  tree  in  -  the  SjHttal 
Kirkyard." 

She  paused  in  her  story,  overcome  hr  the  bitter 
memory  of  the  past,  and  I  wanted  no  raimal  appli- 
cation now  to  give  me  the  clew  to  her  strange  pr^er- 
ence  for  the  accident  ward,  and  her  hitherto  inex- 
plicable fondness  for  "  railway  cases."  Pow  thing, 
with  what  inexpressible  vividness  must  the  cironm- 
stances  in  which  this  New  Year's  night  was  passing 
with  her  have  recalled  the  sad  remembrances  of 
that  other  New  Year's  night,  the  nswrative  of  which 
she  had  just  given  me !  Presently  she  recovered 
her  voice,  and  briefly  concluded  the  little  his- 
tory. 

"  Leddy,  I  was  wi'  bairn  when  my  Alick  was 
taen  from  me.  O,  how  I  used  to  pray  that  Go<I 
would  be  good  to  me,  and  give  me  a  living  keepsake 
of  my  dead  husband.  I  troubled  nobo<Iy.  I  never 
spiercd  if  my  father  would  do  anything  for  me  ;  but 
I  got  work  at  the  combs,  and  I  lived  in  prayerful 
hope.  My  hour  of  trouUe  came,  and  a  fatherless 
laddie  was  bom  into_  this  weary  warld,  the  very  pic- 
ture <rf  him  that  was  mouldering  under  the  tree  in 
the  Spittal  Kirkyard.  I  needna  tell  ye  I  christened 
him  Alick,  and  the-  bairn  has  been  my  joy  and 
comfort  ever  since  God  gitled  me  with  him.  I  found 
the  sights  and  memories  of  Aberdeen  too  much  for 
me,  —  so  I  came  up  to  London  here,  and  ye  ken 
the  rest  about  me.  It  was  because  of  being  with 
my  bairn  that  I  wouldna  agree  to  live  in  the  hospi- 
tal here  like  tite  lave  o£  the  nurses,  mi  when  I  go 
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hems  DOW  to  my  little  ittiOfitA  iiSiL  mken  up  out 
of  hifl  sait  flleo]!,  tob^  and  teelik^  dad  hold  up  fab 
i«niqje  jpon,  m  lUU  ti»  fitlliiB^  Ibr  *  ]Ewiiuiiie*B 


LOXC  KN'^AtlEMENTS. 

ThSe fnadScal  t-fiiilt  i  f  rim  a;:;!^  tjn.'^  iliaposed  people 
to  look  irith  luiirkttl  iliftitviiir  uynn  Joiil;  cnnnfje- 
iiu'Tits,  iiHfl  fi'V  uii':*;  till.'  .'-jiii-ii  of'lln.'  Jiffi;  bus  iiivati- 
ed  tJic  donsiiiil  yt"  ciyujiiatic  ulbii-s  iTtthoilt  ilo'llj^ 
them  Atlj  hiirL  Nearly  everybody  now  spprovcs 
of  nuUiiaiOQial  eDgngooiKiiU  being,  like  others  of 
not^iata  w  bJoodlen  a>  dianoter,  ihcirt,  sharp,  and 
^eciiTTB. '  Marriage  ia  ooe  cri'tban  desperattt  exp«r- 
imieDto  to  wJiich  Macbefih'i  Suaam  wocdst  nnd.  in 
tiie  lulf^venR  id  wbicb  altmo  tbof  Kem  Atht  tt>  be 
emplorerl,  are  p^-ciiliarljTMiplitni^^ — If  the  tbing^ 
ia  to  he  ilaaf.  At  all,  tMB  wen  well  it  wen;  done 
quickly."  The  old  a&w  about  marrying  in  haste 
and  repentiug  at  Ittifturc  can  scarcely  be  construed 
aa  retLrrin;;  to  bt'trotliiil*,  s'mn^  even  the  law  oTi  the 
isiilijert,  wlik'li  is  by  imviiis  lu-w,  iJnb.'s  not  COTj- 
tuniplati'  fiicli  ;^  pi'iJii'^y  as  n-jifiiLiiifo,  .ind  iiK^ehi^a 
fl  llL'avv  pejiitltv  lo  iTidiit^i'nrt?  in  il.  l-'cfrnu'rU", 
peopli:  wliij  Tft-rn  fcii;;i!;i'd  vvr-r*.'  crjiisidL-n-it  In-  iut 
good  u  marned ;  and  tl;ii<  c'lnon  l^.w  as  iiu'Ioi^UjOiI 
at  Bonne,  ne  beheve,  n  ^uiri:!:  a  lc>rmaL  diiiptiniiatiori 
JiOMi-gDeit  A  ple^  be&ra  anjr  other  QBian  la  puniia- 
H  awt,  vbrtfbm,  b»ter  b«en  ntber  to  en- 
tM^isto  R^ueil^ti  tiiM^  tiidr  lutar^  Hid 
final retidt, tint  ttie&ni&B^'imBing  rd^red;  and 
to  that  extent,  it  yrns,  perfaapa,  b  Bound  one.  Mo>l- 
era  pm-H^:-!!,  bowcver,  for  tne  moft  par^dooa  not 
pay  much  hi?cd  Co  It,  even  when  taken  in  thia  wemse ; 
the  ftict  hvin;;,  that  tliere  13  often  quite  aa  mucb 
hfiste  in  '""i  youn;:  jiorimn^  L-iijn^irpd  as  in 

Ki-ttiii^  llu'iii  iiLrlrriwI.  A  i  viiii/.d  ivHIi.t  tins  re- 
iiiiiT-ki-d  th^t  A  tUiUl  friunot  lirmw  torj  iniifti  nliriiit  lii- 
wiC'i  before  miirriajjo,  or  to  j  tjit!<^  ;iJ'u'i'  ir.  IVithnut 
acffptin^  the  at'coud  di^n^ceablit  ohscrv.ition,  we 
ma.y  atiU  sJlow  that  there  ia  a  certain  amount  of 
■  perftittly  fnoflenaivfl  wisdom  in  tha  fiiBt.  But  it 
talla  against  bu^  ei^fliteamita,  rvyier^lMtt  m  favor 
of  long  ones ;  and  were  the  fbnoBF  In^ead  vt  the 
latter  our  pwMttpl  Siquir}-.,  we  think  wo  could  show 
grava  CHUN  ^gflniRia  liAhit  which  ia  becominj^  ex- 
cendinwly  txmmm.  But  it  ia  not ;  and  we  have  al- 
luded to  it  ooly^  bccHiiM!  we  ar«  indinefl  ti  tliink 
that  A  brief  cneaganitiit  Tnils  its  full  jri^tLiiralton 
only  when  it  has  not  brt-n  a  rii-li  nm-. 

Kut  whether  Kijili  or  tht:  y:  '  \\^  dt' <\w  n  ll-Tiiun. 
wlien  onee  entert'iJ  u]>'">n.  thi-  ■^corn't-  ii  i.j  ringed  ili-' 
bpl.tdr.  Whii-n  vcrv  liiii,'  a.  hyfinii^rv  fii'p  irnri  s  an 
Anient  I'lni^jlc  Irriin  llieir  rtiiitirMlly  di-.^iiH  '!  ticjifny, 
they  mi^^ht  as  well  "jiimp  the  life  to  ruiiif,"  ,is  M  k- 
beth  Rgain  has  it,  nith  hnnpy  dt>»p&tL-li ;  ani],  wIiito 
mttera  are  arranged  witu  sii^ity,  any  d^Liy  that 
till3» JdHW  b  commonly  -to  Eurtificial,  rather 
ilMQ  to  ftaliatml  obatmcdona.  Some  such  tririal 
post]H>iiemGiit  ftf  cminet  ioen^table,  «id  ia  always 
wxwpted  with  a  good  graee.  In  iJm  fiwt  places  aj 
evtfrybody  kciowa,  a  mami/i^p  \%  not  a  marria^,  or, 
at  nny  rate',  it  is  not  n  wt'tldiu:!,  aoless  the  n-linle 
wtir-M  is  tlii're  to  see  it,  and  how  can  thi^  whole 
ivnt  ld  hi'  there  unlcfs  it  ia  praporly  iijjpriffed  rf  the 
liih-!id(-d  cm'niotilal  'f  It  l^wumes  obvioii.M  th;tt 
r■'ll^ll  liTnli'iii  jiiiTl  h\i  p.iiil  ti">  till-  riin"''ni('tir'e  tif 
thi:  t![>i'ctilt(>i':'  iL"  Wi-U  I,'  tin-  t'l'idiiififs  of  iht?  prin- 
cipal netors.  ^nul  a  s  'vciit  |i>  iiidty  may  be  inciirrt^il 
by  negiecticg  this  important  point.  It  is  true  that 
Itendiencedoe*  not  pajr  at  the  Ocnr  fff  ^%ieJd^ 


ing  invUdb  tlw«|iMtaele  ia  to  b0int3ieaBed,hiitthB 
B^iall  j  ttavitad  portion  of  it  it  usQally  expected  to 

giveagrafinly  —  .irnl  ro  sltvrbt  one  —  for  the  tieneftt 
of  tbe  t>vi;i  j-]ik:t'  ptrli-niu^r'.  For  it  must,  fiirtiit-r- 
morpi  hu  ri-iiLt^utbL-njil,  that  tint;  bi-ide  :md  bride- 
groom, though  th«  chief,  are  not  tlm  only  pPrform- 
erfl ;  and  tiiu  <'i)nvH'!]iciu-e  of  thosi-  who  play  sec- 
ondary, but.  iLiiVL'i-ilji  iiiili-jii;iisabL«  jiarti,  and 
ev-en  th:i:  rtf  iIj^  viijHTiiiiiiji-r;in'.r<,  nuii^l  likewise  be 
e!iij^»ltf'l-  Xext  to  llie  iwo  JlnJUl:;olli:!■^^  tlie  bride 
and  hi."r  ii'rtlltifi^  ^t'liEkiiiitii,  C'ouie  tho^  iiiturior  but 
deservin<:^  rhurcirtoi's.  the  brideeraaidB  and  the  best 
man.  1\i<i  Kiv^A^vinaaik  ol'  the  latter  are  not  uauuby 
of  BO  pressing  a  chkractar  aa  to  make  him  stand  va 
the  wayof  aa  eariywraa^iBment.  Hia  rd/e  requires 
very  liUle  eodiltmfePBd  lua  wardrobe  u  aLwaya  more 
Qt  UK  rcady^  '  luf^ifTer,  he  can  alwaya  answer  ibr 
hifiiBQlf,  his  moveiDenta  not  being  dCpAiident  upon 
those  of  other  |K-ojjle.  But  wth  the  brid«DUkitu  it 
is  different  Their  time  \»  not  sltogether  their  own  ; 
and  the  date,  wbicli  nmy  be  perfectly  a^ret^ahli-  to 
one  of  theui,  or  to  tht!  niati'Tiial  re^t:l;i1'>r  of  the 
movenn.-iits  of  ore  of  them,  may  (.'niiiplrrH.ly  dash 
with  thu  iirrLinf|;t'i[ient-<  al"  the  rnaleriinl  n  i.'ijl.Hor  ijf 
the  iuoi  e1nl'nt^^  at  another  of  thi-jn.  Ol'  l  OLii-e,  the 
more  nrilnerous  the  bridcsmaiiii  tho  inot-e  L'uinjjlex 
the  dilliciiliiiia  of  this  deAeription.  Suppoainf;  tht'je 
little  preliminaries  to  be  got  over  smoothly,  there  i» 
still  the  grave  quwtiicw  <MWrtaiTiil  to  considered. 
Here,  however,  it  k'  ti*  iwijdjt^  irf  tho  »/ipm 
donm,  sad  not  of  the  tnbii^«|f  dHMM, 
ems  the  interral  between  enw^ttws«t  imt  ttUML. 
Thr  timi^  tlut  is  long  enonirhfor  her  is  more  than 
Ion;;  ei!0[:f^'!i  for  them.  ^Ve  arc  asBorBd  that  sue 
wuL'^  99  a  ^hort  aUownnce  for  the  preparation  of  a 
trowseaa,  —  that  is,  be  it  undentood,  when  it  it 
ont-e,  aa  the  feniinltie  phrase  ia,  put  in  hand.  Tak- 
ing tlii-st-  \iirioiis  Jiriftcr-i  into  ['onsider-itjoiit  WO 
»fi;dl  nrrivi-  at  thu  coni  lii^iiin,  tli^t  the  j)h'iioit  nl'en- 
^iiKem<>ril  i^iitinrjt  u-i:l]  ilian  tbn-i-  munlhr', 

aii'l  chat  Kven  this  brief  interval  must  be  regai^diid 
a!)  tniert«d.xti!lMr  A«)BL  iHemiii^ 
choice. 

Wiwnever  an  ei^agement  is  protracted  much 
boyottd  ^aa  limit,  ii  »  seldom  thn  faitU  of  fenunine 
obstruction.  It  is  not  womon  who  are  respon^bl^ 
for  long  en^fl^nujils  and  their  acttompanyin^  evils. 
One  would  have  thought,  inileie'l,  that  neither  would 
inon  do  anythinf^  to  longtben  so  tryiriL;  an  ordinal; 
and  no  donht  they  never  do  when  tb^.'y  cun  help 
themselvi  ".  Rut  thft  proverb  fimmi^  le  veitt,  Dieu  Je 
t'cuf^  esinnot  be  mmtified  in  -fjivor  of  the  sf.ix  tliat  has 
U:ys  inl^uenc-e  iiltb  the  |iijttVn!i.     A  rii.ln  iii:iy 

(h'sin?  a  thine:  V'lmv  -irifi-iirly.  ^n\i  yet  thu  ^nxls 
muiiiii    cntdly    inexorable,    lie    \a    fi>ttL'L-cd  b^ 

l'ir(  LIIUHt:Hli.L-s  )lll|r-Jj    nujvi'    ibnH    tlnj    ol^jt'Ct    pf  lllS 

ji]!i_"i'tionsi  I  fi-i  lii'i'i",  :il  li,':isi,  is  very  riirelv  "  tree  as 
iiir."  ^\'e  ui.iy  s;iy  that  it  never  is,  unle^is  he  be 
either  very  rieb  or  entirely  without  oiUMiptition. 
Even  s  thriving  young  banker  or  a  rising  banister 
can  get  uwKy  lor  the  iodispeiuable  himeymooD  only 
St  fixod  seasons  of  the  year,  and,  to  tske  the  case  of 
the  latter,  should  be  fingBgB  himHelf  in  tln^  spT-nij^, 
at  the  Very  peripd  ifhwi  Weare  toliS  that  ,t  yoitji:^ 
iiian'a  faHi:-y  lightly  turns  to  l.hoii;;lit3  of  low?,  how 
<'an  be  poMibly  go  to  the  Tvrtil  or  Smith  Italy — - 
in  other  wrird>',  h'nv  can  ho  poir-ililv  L-i-t  niiirricsd  — 
lifl'itr*^  till-  Ion;;  vai  ;iii.>n  y  A  rir  d,  or  :l  jtardonahle 
iijb]i;ihi'ii(^',  iiiiiy  linve  hurried  liiin  mto  i!h.'  step; 
and  tlie  i?on?^i'fjm'ni-L'  ia  that  thi?  enr^atji'ini.rit  iii!i'!t 
peHbrcd  be  on^  of  six  nionCha,  instead  ol'  the  normal 

1ffev«9'«l%h  wv<ii»t««ilte|'1te  nan^ 
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scientiooB  MlcaUtion  we  iost  now  made.  Even  six 
znontlis,  however,  though  long,  no  doubt,  to  a  couple 
of  loveis  lolicitoua  to  annihilate  time,  are  in  practice 
tolerable,  and  certainly  need  not  be  specially  repro- 
bated on  the  score  of  ethical  expediency.  But 
when  it  IB  a  matter  of  twice  six  months,  three  times 
six  months,  possibly  with  "  perhaps  '*  at  the  end  of 
them)  —  when,  in  &  word,  the  length  of  the  engage- 
ment becomes  indefinite,  —  the  srigacious  moraliGt 
haa  a  right  to  step  in  and  shake  his  head.  It  is  not 
often  that  he  has  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  he  ia  nowa- 
days usually  anticipated  by  a  person  of  at  least 
ef^ual  sagacity,  the  young  lady's  mamma,  if  not  by  the 
young  Rdy  'herself,  a  most  natural  proceeding, 
seeing  that  where  a  lover  pleads  for  so  long  a  delay, 
he  does  so  on  the  preposterous  plea,  of  temporary 
poverty,  which  is,  of  couree,  shortly  to  disappear. 

Sometimes,  however,  tiie  plea  is  weakly  listened 
to,  and  tlien  we  have  a  genmne  instance  of  a  long 
engagement.  To  the  poor  man  himself,  who  has 
labored  so  hard  to  obtam  the  concession,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  serious  affliction  of  the  flesli.  For  he  is, ' 
as  it  were,  in  the  dock,  and  on  his  trial,  the  whole 
time.  He  cannot  help  feeling  conscious  that  all  his 
acquaintances  —  at  least,  all  his  female  acquaintances 
—  are  perpetualljr  on  the  point  of  saying  to  him,  and 
,  but  for  consideration  for  hiflfeelings  would  saytohim, 
*'  When  are  you  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  marry 
that  poor  ^1  ?  "  He  knows  that  they  think  the 
best  days  of  her  life  are  slipping  away  in  wearisome 
waiting  for  his  pecuniary  success ;  and  at  one  of  two 
states  of  mind  he  must,  perforce,  soon  arrive.  He 
must  be  made  either  exceedingly  irritable  by,  or  ex- 
ceedingly resigned  to,  the  situation.  On  the  first 
supposition  he  cannot  well  be  a  very  happy,  nor,  on  the 
second,  a  very  fascinating  lover.  He  becomes  eith- 
er a  burden  to  himself  or  to  other  people ;  either  as 
nervously  anxious  as  a  man  who  has  not  yet  been 
accepted,  or  as  offensively  at  home  and  satisfied 
about  the  matter  as  if  he  were  already  a  husband. 
But  it  is  the  eirl  who  really  deserves  all  our  com- 
miseration. She  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  tied 
to  a  man  who  is  neither  alive  nor  dead ;  neither  a 
lover  who  draws  her,  nor  a  husbimd  whom  she 
draws.  She  can  think  of  nobody  and  nothing  else, 
and  yet  she  thinks  in  vain.  She  is  mined  as  a 
daughter  and  sister,  and  utterly  spoiled  as  a  member 
of  general  society ;  and  yet  she  is  not  a  wife  or 
mistress  of  a  household.  She  has  given  up  almost 
everything,  and  she  gets  absolutely  nothing  in  re- 
turn ;  nothing,  at  least,  but  rebukes  from  her  par- 
ents for  being  absorbed  in  vacancy  and  neglecting 
her  duties ;  nothing  but  Jokes  from  her  brothers ; 
nothing  but  lukewarm  mvitations  from  her  old 
frieudd.  At  home,  she  feels  that  she  i^ there  on  suf- 
ferance ;  and  abroad  she  is  a  superfluous  nondescript. 
A  situation  that  ought  to  be  sublime,  and  did  com- 
mence by  being,  at  any  rate,  pathetic,  befoi-e  vcrj'  long 
is  something  more  than  riuieulous.  It  ia  positively 
funny ;  and  the  sacred  affections  of  the  young  be- 
come the  sport  of  every  idle  wag  and  every  merci- 
less gossip.  Cven  a  short  engagement  is  not  the 
pleasantest  position  of  a  woman's  life ;  but  a  long 
one  must  be  weHoii^  insuperable.  -  When  married 
life  does  come,- — if  it  ever  does, —  its  more  novel 
and  delicate  pleasures  have  been  discounted,  and  at 
what  a  price !  It  seems  a  hard  doctrine  that  there 
must  be  no  love  where  there  is  not  sufficient  money ; 
but  we  must  take  this  world  as  we  find  it,  and  a 
very  limited  experience  is  enough  to  convince 
anybody  that  it  was  not  made  exclu»vely  or  ex- 
pressly for  love*   Let  us  indulge  in  the  pleasing 
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hope  that  the  next  one  is.  And  as  we  know,  at 
least,  tliat  in  it  there  is  no  marrying  or'giving  in 
marri^,  en^^ements  can  evidenuy  there  be  as 
long  as  anybody  could  possibly  desire. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

The  Enclish  people  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one 
in  the  world  which  considers  thrift  discreditable, 
which  attaches  opprobrious  epithets  to  carefulness 
in  expenditure,  and  regards  foresight  against  wastry 
with  something  of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  dis- 
dain. It  is  also  the  only  one  which  denounces  ex- 
travagance, not  aa  a  folly,  but  a  vice,  as  a  habit 
showing  d^ect  of  conscience  as  well  as  deficiency  of 
judgment.  We  are  inclined,  in  tlie  absence  of  any 
more  pressing  considerations,  to  speculate  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  soundness  as  well  as  the  origin  of  this 
feeling,  which  out  of  London,  and  sometimes  in 
London,  lias  a  marvellous  elTect  in  limiting  the  fi*ee- 
dom  of  individuid  action.  In  New  England,  as 
Mrs;  Beecher  Stowe  has  told  us,  it  is  so  powerful 
that  neighbors  will  sharply  remonstrate  against  what 
the  Scotch  call  wasting  the  mercies,  will  sit  in  com- 
mittee and  decide  whether  gilt  salt-spoons  are 
"  consistent."  Even  in  England,  though  neighbors 
hardly  venture  on  remonstrance,  they  regard  ex- 
travagance as  full  apology  for  that  form  of  reproba- 
tion which  is  half  backbiting,  half  moral  reprehen- 
sion, and  which  the  majority  of  people  are  so  afraid 
to  excite.  There  are  thousands  of  families  in  Eng- 
lish country  towns  where  the  pursebearer  literal^ 
dare  not  live  as  he  likes  or  do  as  he  likes,  because 
"the  family,"  or  the  neighbors,  or  the  community 
generally,  would  think  tTie  attendant  expenditure 
wanton,  and  in  all  future  discussion  of  him  and'  his 
character  would  qualify  any  praise  by  the  assertion 
that  he  was  "so  very  extravagant.'*  People  hire 
houses  for  years  rather  than  buitd,  because  other 
people  would  characterize  that  act  of  economy  as  « 
extravagance,  ju^  as  the  British  Grovernment  pays 
eight  per  cent  in  rent,  lest  the  House  of  Commons 
shontd  condemn  an  outlay  of  the  same  capital  ob- 
tainable at  three.  We  have  known  an  instance  in 
which  a  man  in  business  was  half  ruined  by  the  dis- 
credit brought  on  him  by  an  assertion  that  "  he 
drank  wine  at  breakfast."  It  was  quite  true ;  he 
had  lived  loi^  abroad,  and  preferred  claret  and 
water  to  tea,  bat  so  strong  became  the  bruit,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  g^ve  it  up.  He  was  not  con- 
demned, be  it  observed,  for  taking  wine  in  the 
morning,  —  his  neighbors  were  quite  well  aware  that 
he  was  temperate  enough  to  take  them  all  in,  —  and 
had  he  drank  beer,  as  many  of  his  townsmen  did, 
not  a  word  would  have  been  said.  But, "  Claret  for 
breakfast !  what  shocking  extravagance  I  that  man 
will  faill"  was  the  sentence  repeated  in  a  hundred 
dillerent  ways,  lor  months  after  the  unlucky  mer- 
chant bad  yielded  to  social  presture.  His  whole  ex- 
penditure on  his  luxnr}*,  he  said,  was  a  shilling  a  day, 
which  he  could  perfectiy  well  afford ;  but  he  could 
not  stand  the  doubt  the  claret  threw  on  his  repu- 
tation for  a  business  head,  and,  indeed,  on  his  general 
character.  He  might  have  thrown  away  five  times 
the  sum  in  a  whist  club,  and  nobody  would  have 
made  a  remark  ;  but  he  was  spending  money  in  a 
way  his  neighbors  did  not  understand,  —  was,  in  short, 
exira-vngans,  going  beyond  the  sacred  limit  of  the 
usual  1  —  and  wandering  of  that  kind  in  England  is 
held  to  be  immoral.  "John,"  says  some  oliT  lady  of 
tiie  family,  "  is  all  very  well,  but,  my  deac,  he  is  so 
extravagant and  she  saj-s  it  .with  jost  the  feeling 
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with  wiiich  she  would  say  "  he  ii  wild,"  or  •*  he  drinks 
too  mach  "  or  "he  is  harah  to  his  wife,"  or  would 
accuse  him  of  any  other  oSbnce  not  precisely  punish- 
able by  law. 

The  object  of  the  expenditure  in  her  judgment, 
which  is  that  of  the  majority  of  Knglisnmcn,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  its  extent  very 
littJe  indeed.  A  man  may  put  .1: 500  in  a  rotten  Invest- 
ment and  escape  all  blame,  anil  then  be  held  up  as 
an  awful  example  to  the  neighborhood  because  he 
gives  £100  for  a  diamond  for  his  wife,  —  an  invealr 
ment  about  as  secure  and  nearly  as  profitablu  ns 
Consols.  We  have  known  a  man  who  could  not  eat 
the  mass  of  half-baked  flour  whieh  it  pleases  English- 
men to  consider  bread  condemned  for  "  extrava- 
gance "  Because  he  peeled  the  toaf,"  at  a  cost  of 
about  a  pound  a  year,  while  his  health  was  worth  a 
pound  an  hour ;  and  have  heard  serious  reprobation 
of  another  because  he  had  a  fancy  for  taking  in  two 
newspapers  instead  of  one.  He  was  extravagant, 
and  that  was  enough ;  and  he  might,  as  far  as  his  ac- 
quaintance were  concerned,  almost  as  well  have 
been  called  a  drunkard,  or  a  profligate,  or  a  blas- 
phemer. 

The  cause  of  this  special  dislike  of  some  forms  of 
spending  money  among  a  people  by  no  means  thrifty 
is,  we  imagine,  the  rooted  blunder  in  English  phi- 
losophy which  tends  so  strongly  to  stereotype  eocie- 
ty,  the  confusion  between  selfishness  and  self-will. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  forms  of  ex- 
travagance in  which  the  hatnt  amounts  to  vice,  and 
quite  deserves  all  the  social  reprobation  it  receives, 
and  more  than  it  is  likely  to  get.  l%e  man  who 
spends  on  himself  till  be  is  nname  to  meet  the  claims 
or,  it  may  be,  the  rights  of  Others,  is  of  course  a 
vicious  man, —  vicious  not  for  his  expenditure,  but  for 
indulging  a  selfishness  so  great  as  to  involve  a  cruel- 
ty. S'or  a  married  man,  without  property,  to  post- 
pone a  life  insurance  to  a  daily  glass  of  port,  or  even 
^  daily  journal,  is  an  offence  against  the  highest 
law  of  morals,  find  so  is  any  extravagance  involving 
debts  which  will  never  be  paid.  That  is  in  reality  a 
form  of  tbefl,  though  palliated  usually  as  to  motive, 
but  not  as  to  result,  by  a  certain  want  of  conscious- 
ness of  the  injury  inflicted.  So,  we  suppose,  is 
extravagance  of  the  kind  most  usually  commented 
on  in  newspapers,  an  expenditore  on  some  habit,  or 
taste,  or  pursuit  so  wild  that  the  spendthrifl  ulti- 
mately falls  out  of  hta  position , —  is,  m  popular  par- 
lance, a  ruined  man. 

It  is  excessively  difficult  to  define  in  words  the 
immorality  of  this  particular  form  of  extravagance, 
—  that  is,  its  immorality  without  reference  to  the 
olgect  of  the  expenditure, — though  we  all  feel  that 
it  IS  immoral.  To  waste  a  fortune  on  the  Turf  is 
clearly  wrong,  because  the  object  is  almost  always  a 
selfish  pursuit  of  excitement;  and  the  same  condem- 
nation must  be  passed  on  the  most  ruinous  extrava- 
gance of  all,  social  ostentation.  That  is  a  loss  of 
power  for  the  indulgence  of  a  low  vanity,  and  is  as 
morally  wrong  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  cut  off 
his  hand  in  onler  to  excite  ihe  impression  that  he 
was  a  wounded  hero.  But  suppose  the  object  to  be 
beneficial  or  indifferent.  A  childless  man  might 
give,  though  it  has  never  been  done,  the  bulk  of  nis 
means  to  reduce  the  National  Debt,  — would  that 
be  wrong  ?  The  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  borrowed 
vast  sums  at  S  per  cent,  in  order  to  bny  land  which 
only  returned  3  per  cent,  in  order  to  increase  his 
pobtical  influence,  and  so  reduced  his  family  for  a 
time  to  the  comparative  poverty  out  of  which  they 
are  now  agun  emet^^ng.  Supposing  the  increase  of 


political  influence  E  worthy  or  indifferent  object, 
which  it  might  or  might  not  ne,  —  was  that  wrong  ? 
Men  have  an  instinct  that  it  was ;  and  we  suppose 
the  true  argument  is,  that  no  man  can  have  a  right 
to  throw  away  his  own  capacity  of  usefulness,  of 
which  power,  station,  and  command  of  money,  are, 
no  doubt,  important  constituents.  It  is  very  difficult, 
however,  to  show  that  the  gift  to  the  National  Debt 
would  be  worse  than  any  other  gift  to  the  people,  or 
that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  extravagance  was 
worse  than  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  ruined  himself  in 
order  to  be  able  to  govern  England  undisturbed  by 
household  cares.  One  is  almost  driven  amidiit  such 
instances  to  accept  result,  rather  than  motive,  as  the 
basis  of  judgment, — a  very  unsound  mode  of  induc- 
tion in  ethics. 

There  is  a  form  of  extrav^ance  which  is  vicious, 
but  as  a  rule  the  acts  to  which  that  word  is  usuiilly 
applied  in  England  are  either  indifferent  or  actually 
praiseworthy,  are  the  results  of  mere  idiosyncrasy, 
of  that  individuality  of  Judgment  which  it  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  Englishmen  to  encourage ;  or,  at 
worst,  of  a  wilfulness  not  worthy  blame.  The  most 
common  form  of  all  extravagances,  indifference  to 
petty  outlays,  is  very  ollien  as  right  as  if  it  were  the 
result  of  wise  and  dehberate  judgment.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  care  about  such  expenditures  cramps 
and  worries  the  mind, — causes  in  actual  loss  of 
money  more  waste  than  it  saves.  Sixpences  smooth 
life,  and  to  the  nervous  organizations  bred  in  our 
cities  life  needs  smoothing.  Nobody  is  ever  ruined 
in  candle-ends,  and  the  effort  to  keep  them  only 
insures  a  discontented,  and  therefore  a  spasmodically 
expensive,  household. 

No  form  of  wastefblness  strikes  some  men —  and 
some  liberal  men  —  so  much  aa  wastefulness  of  sil- 
ver in  cab-hire,  in  petty  g^f^s,  in  minute  purchases, 
and  no  income  seems  to  exempt  those  who  practise 
it  from  the  charge  of  extravagance.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  often  quite  certain  that  a  waste  of  half  a  crowu 
a  day  — £40  a  year — will  increase  a  man's  pow- 
er of  making  the  bust  of  himself,  of  earning,  if  it  is 
to  be  put  in  that  way,  more  than  twice  the  sum  ex- 
pended in  things  yielding  a  visible  return.  It  is 
rieht  to  save  temper,  even  at  the  expense  of  cash. 
There  are  degrees  in  all  things ;  bnt  we  suspect  that 
the  professional  clasft,  in  their  hatntual  extravagance 
in  sixpences,  are  wiser  than  the  timding  class,  who 
so  often  condemn  them  for  that  disregard.  One  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  extravagance,  building,  ii 
often  a  direct  moral  and  intellectual  benefit  to  the 
amatenr,  gratifying  a  healthy  passion  of  construrt- 
iveoess,  which,  ungratified,  would  exhibit  itself  in 
the  search  for  much  more  dangerous  excitements. 
Book-buying,  picture-buying,  gem  or  toy  buying  are 
defensible  on  the  same  grounds,  as  at  worst  blume- 
less  amnsements ;  and  it  will  rarely  be  found,  wo 
think,  that  men  with  any  special  extravagance  of 
that  sort  come  to  much  pecuniary  grief.  On  the 
contrary,  they  as  oflen  acquire  the  habit  of  thrift 
and  regularity  in  peenniary  matters,  in  order  to  grat- 
ify the  exceptional  taste.  "  Collectors,"  for  exam- 
ple, even  if  it  be  of  old  china,  are  Tery  rarely  ruined. 
Other  men,  again, — and  this  b  s  very  fbeiiuttnt 
case,  —  get  a  reputation  for  extravagance  by  a  habit 
decidedly  wise, —  that  <tf  concentrating  wastefulne^ 
of  making  presents,  or  buying  toys,  for  example, 
very  seldom,  but  when  they  give  or  buy  securing 
things  really  worth  the  money.  The  womnn  wbo 
saves  in  "chiffons"  what  will  buy  lace  or  diamonds  is 
the  very  reverse  of  extravagant,  though  she  is  certain 
to  be  80  conndered  hy  peo^  to  iriiom  daily  extravfr' 
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gance  in  smaller  thiuga  voald  seem  quite  unol^ec- 
tionable. 

But,  it  may  be  vvedt  yon  are  proving  only  that 
extravagance  may  be  prudent,  not  that  it  can  be 
moraL  No,  we  are  not ;  for  oar  point  is  that,  apart 
from  selSshness  or  loss  of  usefulness  through  waste, 
expenditure  is  a  matter  to  be  governed  by  individu- 
al will,  with  little  or  no  moral  meaning  whatever. 

A  man  is  not  boond  to  spend  his  money  in  the 
way  approved  hy  the  community,  but  in  the  way 
approved  by  himself.  If  he  has  £800  a  year  to 
spend  on  a  carriage,  and  chooses  to  spend  it  on  dia- 
mond buttons  instead,  he  may  be  a  fool  for  bis  pains, 
though  aa  an  investor  he  would  be  simply  chrewd, 
but  he  Is  not  in  any  way  morally  wrong.  He  only 
prefers  his  own  way  to  other  people's,  and  he  not 
onl^  has  a  right  to  prefer  it,  but  is  boand  to  prefer 
it,  if  he  wants  to  preserve  any  individuality  of^ char- 
acter at  all,  — a  doctrine  we  are  proclaiming  from 
the  housetop  about  once  a  month,  without,  we  fear, 
the  smallest  result.  It  is  easy  to  fight,  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  defeat,  Mrs.  Worldly  Grundy ;  but  to  defeat 
Mrs.  Spiritual  Grundy  is  nearly  impossible,  and 
even  to  6ght  her  fairly  is  considered  in  England  to 
involve  something  of  the  sip  of  presumption.  It  is  a 
work  which  wants  doing,  nevertheless ;  and  as  the 
ri^ht  of  ChrisUan  liberty  is  the  last  the  old  pulpit 
will  ever  preach  up.  the  new  one  will  do  well  to  take 
it  under  its  care. 


NICKNAMES. 
Philosophkhs  might  well  condescend  to  pay  a 
little  more  attention  than  they  \isually  spare  to  some 
of  the  apparently  trivial  means  by  which  the  world 
is  infiuenced.  They  are  ready  to  be  eloquent  upon 
the  dawning  of  a  new  idea  in  the  world,  when 
it  comes  wrapped  in  all  the  pomp  of  elaborate  his- 
tories and  disquisitions;  but  it  would  be  at  least 
equally  important,  though  doubtless  far  more  diffi- 
cult, to  mark  the  time  at  which  it  wins  the  accept- 
ance of  great  masses  of  mankind.  The  threadbare 
comparison  between  the  influence  of  lavs  and  that 
of  songs  npon  a  people  is  the  ordinary  instance  of 
the  truth.  'When,  tor  example,  the  French  mob 
began  to  sing  the  Marseillaise,  they  bad  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  And  what  s  song  is 
to  a  political  essay,  a  nickname  is  to  a  song.  The 
idea  to  which  it  corresponds  has  become  so  familiar 
that  it  can  be  packed  into  a  single  word,  without 
requiring  even  a  verso  of  explanation.  The  party 
which  can  obtain  currency  for  its  coinage  of  phrases 
must  have  obtained  a  considerable  asuendency. 
There  were  Whigs  and  Tories  in  England  before 
the  names  were  invested,  but  the  invention  brought 
them  at  once  into  distinct  opposition.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  nickname  acted  hko  the  electric  current 
which  decomposes  a  chemical  mixturo, —  the  rival 
elements  wore  there,  but  tiiey  had  not  ci^stallized 
into  distinct  and  separate  shapes.  Sudt  nicknames 
arise,  as  a  rule,  so  spontaneously  that  no  particular 
person  can  claim  the  glory  of  the  invention ;  some 
old  word,  perhaps,  has  lain  in  long  concealment 
till  it  is  suddenly  torn  from  its  obscurity  to  become 
familiar  in  every  mouth.  *'  Skedaddle,"  for  example, 
must  have  been  smouldering,  as  it  were,  in  some 
corner  of  America  until  the  crisis  arose  which  imper- 
atively required  its  use.  It  expressed  with  such 
delicacy  the  peculiar  shade  of  cynical  indillerenco 
in  which  the  Yankee  soldier  ran  anav  for  the  time 
when  he  knew  that  he  was  beaten,  subject  to  the  full 


been  discovered,  if  not  invented,  by  a  man  of  jgenins. 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  must  have  existed  to 
put  into  three  falUierto  neglected  syllables  that 
precise  meaning  which  we  should  vainly  endeavor  to 
analyze  in  many  sentences.  How  it  is  that  words, 
previously  unknown,  are  capable  of  summoning  to 
every  one's  mind  such  complex  combinations  of  ideas 
is  a  profound  mj^tery ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  prerog- 
ative of  the  poet  to  perceive  by  immediate  intuition 
the  particular  set  of^  sounds  which  will  produce  the 
desired  effect  upon  the  mind.  To  account  for  the 
in6uencc  exercised  by  a  angle  verse  or  a  single 
epithet  is  as  impossible  as  to  explain  why  certain 
combinations  of  colors  or  musical  soonds  produce 
an  exquisite  pleasure.  To  take  another  trivi^d 
instance,  every  one  knows  that  certun  of  his  firien^ 
are  doomed  to  be  known  by  a  nickname;  at  the 
period  of  life  when  the  faculty  of  word-making  is 
still  in  full-  activity,  all  the  acquaintances  of  such 
persons  are  long  in  labor  to  hit  oif  the  required  ap- 
pellation ;  suddenly  it  comes  by  a  flash  of  inspiration, 
and  it  is  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to 
think  of  the  victim  without  his  appropriate  head- 
mark.  Why  it  should  bo  that  one  man,  whatever 
his  godfathers  and  godmothers  may  have  intended, 
should  be  always  and  inevitably  called  "  Jack,"  is, 
89  before,  an  unfathomable  mystery.  If  we  could 
fully  solve  it,  we  might  ui^erstand  the  gr^t 
problem  of  the  origin  of  language  j  meanwhile  we 
can  only  conjectnre  dimly  tnat  either  something 
about  the  sound  itself,  or  about  its  nse  in  other 
instances,  has  invested  it  with  a  set  of  dim  associadons 
which  cause  it  to  be  a  descriptive  term,  as  well  as  a 
mere  sound. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  immense  importance 
so  oilen  attributed  to  nicknames.  Without  language 
the  reasoning  faculty  must  be  in  a  rudimentary 
state;  and  without  the  power  of  inventing  new 
names  with  a  capacity  for  sticking,  all  the  outlines 
of  party  creeds  would  remain  vague  and  fluctuating. 
You  cannot  projierly  hate  a  man  of  different  opin- 
ions from  your  own  till  you  have  labelled  him  with 
some  unpleasant  epithet.  In  theological  debates,  a 
heretic  may  be  defined  as  a  man  with  a  nickname. 
Till  we  have  succeeded  in  fixing  a  name  upon  him, 
he  is  confounded  amount  the  general  mass  of  the 
orthodox ;  his  peculiarities  are  presumably  not  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  him  into  a  separate  species.  In 
American  politics,  it  ia  said  that  the  success  of  the 
Kepublican  party  was  determined  in  great  measure 
by  Its  name.  There  was  nothing  attractive  to  the 
ordinary  mind  about  such  names  as  a  Whig  or  a 
Knowoothing;  but  every  American  would,  of  course, 
be  pleased  to  call  himself  a  Republican,  though 
nobody  could  imagine  that  the  points  at  issue  were 
really  described  by  the  ordinary  senses  of  Democ- 
racy and  Republicanism.  But  the  high  art  of  giv- 
ing nicknames  cornea  out  in  dcscribiug  more  Pli- 
cate shades  of  difference.  Evarybody  is  conscious 
of  a  number  of  vague  social  antipathies ;  he  meets  a 
number  of  persons  who,  somehow  or  other,  jar  upon 
his  sensibilities ;  they  tread  upon  his  tenderest  corns, 
and  move  him  to  an  inarticulate  sense  of  indig- 
nation. Unluckily,  he  cannot  say  what  are  the  par- 
ticular offensive  qualities;  he  is  like  a  man  suiFur- 
ing  from  some  undetermined  disorder,  who  will  be 
much  obliged  to  the  doctor  who  will  give  it  a  name, 
even  though  the  name  tells  him  next  to  nothing  as 
to  its  nature.  When  the  genius  arises  who  describes 
our  hitherto  unknown  enemies  by  a  common  name, 
we  have  at  least  the  great  pleasure  of  possessing  a 
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ivmpk,  wiia  ni^Je  in  social  morality  when  Mr. 
Tbacicpray  f-ivc  to  (lie  irorJ  "  snob  "  a  new  ami 
hithi'rln  tinuaed  Bifinififance,  Wc  had  all  been  fa- 
luiLiAr  Tvith  i^nobs  in  otir  daily  Hfe,  and  not  a  few  of 
us,  it  may  tc  presumed,  had  bppii  iji  onr  Own  pcr- 
pons  VPry  fiiir  examples  oi'  tliP  rau-ft.  But  any  one 
■who  wisbed  to  dfnounne  anobliifh  actions  had  been 
obliged  to  Tt'sort  toTr-ague  and  unstitislactory  circum- 
locutions. 1[«  could  not  sTiy  in  a  ."irgle  syltnbb. 
You  arc  a  pereon  with  a  disposition  to  crinirc 
meanly  bef'ire  persona  who  arc  your  eooial  f^iipi^- 
riors  ;  you  arc  given  to  ape  with  inferior  means  the 
miinnfrs  nftd  cii.'tOTiis  of  anotlii^r  <l!i3F',  and  simply 
to  make  yourselv<;a  ridieuloti?  for  your  pains;  you 
have  the  soul  of  a  flankny,  smd  of  a  flinikey  who 
does  not  know  hia  prop^^r  yilac*';  you  &vi>  Itke  Miijor 
I'onto,  and  your  proper  idol  ,'hould  ho  Cleor^e  IV, 
To  Rav  .ill  this  "woiiU!  be  ns  little  satisfactory  ns  to 
affix  to  a  man  a  atiJlo^ifnl  ricsmption  of  the  animal, 
instead  of  directly  calling  hitii  an  asa. 

Tbt'  la-st  new  iminc  wLieh  hitt^  become  popular  id 
due  to  Mr.  Slaltliew  ArnoJil,  ftnil  it  shows  fOmR  of 
tli6  wi:ak  points  wliieh  belong  to  the  syf^tem.  Within  a 
year  or  two  cvtrylioily  liaa  Bw.-ilit*Tic'd  to  thn  fact  that 
there  flourishes  iiraonf;st  us  a  hitLcrLo  undescrihtd 
monster  Trailed  a  Philistine-  It  h;\a  bi?cii  a  Vf^ry  con^ 
vunicnt  term,  at  tlic  uinnient  when  Enp;]iahnien 
■wore  rtnisiiig  fliemstdves  tn  atl:iiowl<>dgc  ibe  st^rtr 
bn[T  fact  that  they  w(!re  not  in  all  respects  the 
■wisest  ami  best  ofmankind.  The  name  fiumuii-d  np 
vt-ry  fiurly  the  iitupiility  and  narrow  provinciitlism 
wliLt'b  is  no  prevident  amongst  mir  glorious  ndilflle- 
elassfH,  atiil  it  Was  just  as  well  that  tht'v  shonld  dis- 
cover tbat  in  certain  rcapects  they  are  so  offensive 
to  intelli^nt  persons  that  they  reJ^juire  a  special 
epithet  to  give  vent  to  the  afcumulatiK)  fet'lings  of 
dis^st  which  they  had  provoki^J.  The  use  of  a 
nickname  reaenibles  in  this  respect  the  use  of  an 
oatb.  It  ia,  as  it  were,  an  embodied  snort  j  it  Is  an 
fexpresBLve  gesture  of  contempt,  sufficiently  pointed 
to  ^jlurfe  in  some  de^ren  ibe  thiL-k  hide  of  a  stupiil 
antagonist  Even  the  most  pi^-beadtd  vcstry-man 
feels  that  sonictbiti^  unpb'Oi^nnt  hns  been  anid  about 
him  wheu  be  has  been  e&lled  a  Pbiliatlne,  though  he 
may  have  the  vapiiest  posaihle  coneRption  of  its  pre- 
cise uiiirining.  For  aoiua  time,  indeed,  the  majority 
of  mankind  ]iai[  only  the  f^oncral  impression  that  a 
Fhdii^tinc  was  sometmng  difl'i?rent  from  Mr-  Matthew 
Arnolt],  and  therefore  something  very  coo  temp  tible. 
But  whit  were  thu  prtCMii  mcrita  which  entitled 
Liiii  to  be  a  child  of  li^ht,  and  the  absence  of  which 
consigned  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  supreme  con- 
tempt conveyed  in  the  word"  Philistine,"  remained  a 
mystery-  And  now  that  the  name  has  met  with 
considerable  acceptance,  it  ia  satf'erinr;  in  another 
way.  It  is  used  so  vaguely  by  people  who  are 
thenifelves  Pliiliiitintis  of  the  dceptist  dyy,  that  it  is 
in  danger  of  losinfr  its  ineaninrr.  The  sharpness  of 
the  weapon  is  disappearing  under  frenpient  uae.and 
in  the  bands  of  certain  writers  it  is  beeominf;  merely 
a  new  tiTiii  of  abuse  to  throw  at  the  heads  of  any 
one  they  ilii^hke.  liy  a  ^railual  process  of  decay  it 
will,  it  yeenis,  become  equivalent  to  little  more  than 
Torv- 

^ie!lnwh^e^  we  confess  to  feelin;;  another  want 
mOr<!  pruissinijly.  !Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  biis  dOFrribcil 
tbe  antithesis  to  a  Philistine  as  being  aebild  of  light. 
But,  with  all  respect  to  liim,  we  fear  that  iho  name  is 
rather  too  eomphtncntary  for  the  inaaa  of  his  own  dis- 
ciples. Certainly  the  ptirtons  in  whose  inpulbs  the 
narno  of  Philistine  is  most  frequent  are  not  entirely 
eKempC  from  human  weakness.    VVhcn  we  come  to 


examine  the  light  by  which  they  walk,  we  fancy 
that  it  fs  sometimes  oi"  the  nature  of  a  furthin"  can- 
dle of  their  own.  At  the  oppoFit.e  polo  to  Philia- 
lioi^m  (trft  the  ^oiing  gentlcmfn  who.  until  they  have 
bloomed  sulKcienlly  to  deserve  a  specific  name  from^ 
Rome  aciitft  obwrvpr,  must  ha  ranked  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  pri^.  As  a  rule,  they  ai'c  fresh  from  the 
Universities,  and,  indcfcil,  are  closely  aUiLiI  in  some 
reapecta  to  tlie  least  agreeable  variety  of  dons.  It 
ii  a  rfttber  nnfortnnate  pi'tiuliarity  ot"  Oxford  and 
Cn.tnbrid»e  ju?t  now,  tbat  the  teaching  bodies  are  to 
a  ^eat  extent  composed  of  very  youn^  men.  Of 
course,  a.  genltenian  who  has  taken  bis  degree 
wtthir  a  few  yeara  considen  [lEm^^plf  to  be  at  the 
vfry  focus  of  the  intelteetua!  light  of  the  country. 
Ih^'naturally  and  pardonably  looks  upon  all  persons 
a  few  years  above  him  in  Tniversity  Ftandin?  to  I* 
old  fopfis,  and  periians  who  are  not  at  the  Ihiiverfity 
at  all  are  unworthy  to  do  more  than  sit  at  his  feet. 
Conscijuently,  he  <"omes  out  into  the  worlH  pn.'pare<l 
to  set  up  as  a  wndy-madc  prophet,  ail<l  to  apply  an 
tjumi'diiite  and  finiil  solution  to  all  the  probloinH  of 
Ibe  day.  The  particular  line  which  he  will  take  is 
of  connti  depem^ent  on  airident.  He  may  be  an 
extreme  Ritualist,  or  be-mjiy  be  ready  to  set  up  the 
worship  of  Humanity  at  a  moment's  notice.  Youth- 
ful conceit  is  not  a  very  heavj-  rrinic,  and  we  m.iy 
saftfly  trust  thn.t  it  will  wear  off  in  a  few  years'  prac- 
tice ;  but  jn^t  now  it  is  rather  more  ollensive  than 
usual!,  and  partly  bL-ctiuse  the  epithet  of  PhiliMinv 
has  f;iven  into  the  banda  of  irgcnuong  youth  so 
ready  a  means  of  insulting  the  rest  of  the  world. 
If  the  ftlioimiliTii;  self-confidence  of  the  ricing- gener- 
ation shonkl  lea<l  tliem  to  develop  into  a  more  defi- 
nite school,  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  rest  of  the 
worlil  pliouhi  be  farnished  with  some  means  of  re- 
tort by  the  next  inventor  of  nicknames. 
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Cfi.TivATK  the  frientlship  of  friends  who  have 
hojie.'?  at  tbe  scasidu.  It  was  the  advice — oft 
repeatetl  and  gratuitously  given,  though  by  a  law- 
yer—  of  my  friend  John  .Jackson,  of  the  Outer  Tem- 
ple. It  was  always  the  remark  with  wbteh  he 
prefaced  his  farewell  on  the  cvo  of  his  departure 
from  town  tor  some  of  th«  many  watering-places  at 
which  he  was  sure  of  a  fjillet.  On  every  po«siblB 
oeeasion  John  Jackson  would  escape  from  his  dingy 
chambers,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  reinvigorate  tbe 
inner  and  the  outer  niau  by  contact  with  Neptune's 
own  peculiar  '' ;  and  be  ."poke  of  going  out  of  town 
for  a  day  or  ao  aa  glibly,  and  with  an  much  certainty 
of  going,  as  the  owner  of  a  yacht  and  of  a  a^cora  of 
"seaside  places  "  might  have  done,  .Tobn  used  to 
explain,  iUuiost  apologetically,  tbe  necessity  he  was 
under  of  going  away.  He  knew  how  many  etdjiu 
feet  of  oxygen  otight  to  pass  through  the  lungs  of  a 
man  of  given  size  in  onier  to  give  that  man  a 
healthy  body^  he  knew  to  a  fractiou  of  an  inch 
how  many  cubic  feet  of  air  were  contained  in  liis 
own  apartments,  how  many  cubic  J'ect  of  earbonie 
acid  gas  were  given  off  from  bis  lungs  in  the  ibiir- 
and-twenty  hours,  and  he  reckoned,  by  an  exce^- 
ingly  subtle  process,  which  he  often  tried  to  make 
me  imderstand,  the  extent  to  whieb  hi?  !<yi;teni  Buf- 
fered if  ftir  more  than  !^  given  time  it  was  suhjcctwl 
to  treatment  which  did  not  allow  of  its  RCtciiip  a 
suitable  proportion  of  fresh  air.  The  results  of  hia 
catculations  were  threefold  ;  bis  rwms.  which  for 
prolWiionBl  reason!*  he  could  not  give  up,  were 
declared  not  to  admit  tbt;  necessary  amount  of 
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oxygen  for  the  support  of  John  Jackson's  vitality ; 
John  Jackson  vacated  them  on  every  poeeible  occa- 
sion, including  Saturday  to  Monday  occasions ;  and 
John  Jackson  ever  returned  from  his  jaunts  the 
fresher  and  the  merrier,  and  the  better  in  health. 

Yet  John  Jackson  had  not  the  vherewithal  to  be 
so  constantly  on  the  tramp,  and  to  bear  the  cost  of 
hotel  charges,  —  especially  aeaude  hotel  charges; 
still  less  had  ho  laeans  to  defray  those  nnmerous  in- 
cidental expenses  which  are  the  invariable  accom- 
paniments of  "ouliogs,"  be  thoy  never  bo  short 
Jackson's  practice  was  by  no  means  lar^  (I  used  to 
think  it  suffered  by  Jackson's  wandering,  though 
he  ever  affirmed  the  contrary),  and  his  private 
means  were,  I  had  reason  to  know,  small ;  how  then 
could  he  manage  to  humor  his  vagabond  desires, 
and  get  those  supplies  of  ozone  and  other  exhilarat- 
ing ttings  which  he  declared  to  be  necessary  to  his 
existence  ?  He  acted  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  advice  he  so  ^ennuly  cave  to  his  friends, — 
he  cultivated  the  fiiend^p  of  mends  who  had  houses 
at  the  seaside. 

Yes;  but  fiionds  with  houses  at  the  seaside!' 
How  many  such  do  you  and  I,  reader,  reckon  in 
our  respective  circles?  Not  enough,  I  trow,  to 
admit  of  such  wholesale  visits  as  John  Jackson  used 
to  make  without  our  running  the  risk  of  sponging. 
Precisely.  But  that  is  the  very  p<nnt  on  which 
John  Jackson  used  to  be  so  careful  Never  once 
did  he  meet  the  cold  shoulder,  or  the  reception  of 
the  intruder ;  he  had  far  too  keen  an  eye  to  the 

{iroprieties  of  the  subject,  far  too  thin  a  skin  to  act 
ike  one  who  forces  his  way,  or  courts  a  hint  that 
his  room  would  be  more  acceptable  than  hia  com- 
pany. He  bad  a  wonderflil  knack  of  picking  np 
mends,  a  very  genius  for  tt  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  the  necessity  of  fint  catching  your  hare 
before  you  proceed  to  cook  him ;  and,  aware  of  this 
necessity,  it  became  an  unconscious  habit  of  Jack- 
son's Hfu  to  be  picking  up  friends  on  every  occasion, 
and  by  a  habit  which  he  exercised  almost  as  un- 
consciously he  winnowed  friends  who  had  seaside 
bouses  from  friends  who  had  none.  By  a  sort  of 
instinct,  mesmeric  attraction,  or  what  other  quality 
you  will,  John  Jackson  was  ever  drawn  at  a  dinner- 
party towaVds  those  very  membera  of  the  company 
who  had  the  means  of  supplyine  his  wants ;  surely, 
though  without  absolute  <^ign,  be  would  ingratiate 
himnlf  with  them,  and  the  result  was  invariably  an 
invitation  to  So^d-M  *' whenever  Mr.  JacKson 
liked  to  come." 

At  this  sta^,  if  anywhere,  ray  fiiend  Jackson  na 
guilty  of  a  httle  finessing.  He  knew  —  who  does 
not?  —  that  a  general  invitation  is  one  oC  those  in- 
substantial things  which  rarely  admit  of  bein^ 
handled  ;  and  it  was  his  wont,  when  a  general  invi- 
tation was  given,  to  force  his  inviter's  hand  by  imme- 
diately following  up  his  acceptance  of  the  kind  o3*er, 
with  a  statement  that  he  was  engaged,  "he  was 
afraid  "  (the  hypocrite),  for  this  week  and  the  next, 
hut  that  on  Saturday  fortnight  —  naming  a  certain 
day  convenient  to  himself,  and  by  which  time  the 
limited  sn^ly  ozone  in  Dull  Court  would  be  ex- 
hausted —  he  shonld  be  exceedingly  happy  to 
preaent  himself  at  Sea  View**;  and  he  always 
clenched  the  matter  by  an  appeal  for  information  as 
to  the  most  suitable  trains,  and  somehow  or  other 
managed  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  sending  a  car- 
riage for  him,  if  the  station  from  Sea  View  happened 
to  be  far  from  that  pleasant  place. 

Once  in  a  place  as  visitor,  John  Jackson  was  sure 
to  be  adced  again  and  again.   He  wai  a  chanmng 


companion  and  alwa}-9  a  great  friend  with  the 
children,  whose  horse,  bear,  and  frog  ho  was,  and 
who  knew  he  would  play  at  sleeping  giant  ("  only 
pretend  sleep,  you  know  ")  as  oflen  and  as  long  as 
thev  pleased.  Jackson  was  always  on  good  terms 
with  the  lady  of  the  house,  never  teould  smoke  in 
the  dining-room,  though  pressed  to  do  so  by  Us 
host,  if  he  had  any  mkling  that  the  hostess  dis- 
liked —  and  most  hostesses  eh  dislike  —  the  smell  of 
stale  tobacco-smoke  in  the  dining-room  curtains  next 
day.  He  talked  welt  at  dinner,  talked  better  after 
dinner,  and  was  equally  ready  to  sing  a  good  tODg 
in  the  drawing-room  afler  that,  to  the  accompani- 
ment by  Miss  Lucy,  to  take  a  hand  at  long  —  and  it 
was  oflen  very  long  —  whist  with  deaf  old  Granny. 

Thus  did  John  Jackson  cultivate  for  many  years 
the  friendship  of  friends  who  had  houses  at  the  sea- 
side'; and  when  one  morning  it  was  found  that,  in 
spite  of  frequent  reinvigorating  of  the  inner  and 
outer  man,  the  quanti^  of  ozone  in  Dull  Court  was 
really  iosuffident  to  support  the  cheeiy  lifo  of  John 
Jackson,  and  that  John  Jackson  had  gone  on  a  last) 
fordistant  ramble,  there  was  many  a  sad  heart  in 
the  watering-places  of  Ei^land,  in  scsurcely  one  of 
which  were  the  face  and  jolly  appearance  of  the 
man  unknown. 

Shade  of  John  Jackson,  I  apostrophize  thee  to- 
night! With  shame  and  confusion  of  face  I  peni- 
tently retract  those  many  hard  things  I  said  of  thee 
touching  thy  goings  out  and  thy  comings  in  between 
Saturdays  and  Mondays,  and  those  other  long 
sojourns  thou  wert  wont  to  make  with  thy  friends 
who  had  houses  at  the  seaside.  Humbly  1  confess, 
that,  lacking  thy  aavoir  /aire,  thy  bonhomie,  thy 
kindly  manners,  thy  winning  ways  with  children, 
thy  knack  of  friend-making,  thy  many  social  accom- 
plishments, I  have  in  jeuous  moments  sneered  at 
thy  acts,  set  at  nought  diy  counsels,  and  fished  up 
from  the  envious  comers  of  my  brain  motives  all 
unworthy,  which  I  have  asrigned  to  you  as  induce- 
ments to  your  kindliness,  and  as  explanations  of 
your  readiness  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 

John  Jackson,  on  this  hot  evening,  in  stuffy, 
unozonized  Dull  Court,  where  the  air  is  laden  with 
heat  and  with  the  unwholesome  moisture  steamed 
up  from  the  kitchens  of  the  tavern  hard  by  yon" 
darksome  gateway,  where  the  punt  on  the  window- 
frames  is  blistered  with  the  anger  of  the  intemper- 
ate sun,  and  where  the  thick  bindings  of  ponderous 
tomes  turn  upwards  under  the  influence  of  the  same  \ 
where  the  vei^  ink  evaporates  as  unwilUng  to 
remain  bottled  in  vacation,  and  where  no  human 
being  who  can  help  it  comes,  I  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  of  thy  counsel,  and  deplore  the  aspersions  I 
have  cast  upon  thee  and  upon  it. 

Lonely,  very  lonely,  is  Dull  Court  to-night.  I 
am  the  sole  occupant  of  chambers  therein.  "  All, 
all  are  gone,  —  the  old,  familiar  ftces,"  and  on  their 
doors  before  which  I  present  myself,  expecting. 
I  find  little  labels,  conveying  to  duns  and  other 
whom  it  may  concern  the  interesting  intelligence 

that  Mr.  will  be  bock  in  two  months  &om  an 

unspecified  date. 

Beyond  the  court  I  have  not  the  courage  to  wan- 
der. The  air  is  burnt  up,  the  pavements  are  un- 
trodden, the  shutters  of  well-known  rooms  are  closed, 
and  beginning  to  be  incmsted  with  cobwefae;  there 
is  not  a  ti-iend  or  acquaintance  in  the  place,  and 
silence,  rarely  broken,  reigns  supreme  over  one  of 
the  busiest  haunts  of  men.  The  night  is  one  of  those 
which  makes  **  weird  sounds  of  its  own  stillness  " ; 
firom  the  foxKiff  dty  comes  np  a  hum  of  traffic,  con- 
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trsstlng  strangely  vith  tbe  UfdcBSnees  of  all  onmnd ; 
and  heavy  upon  the  lazy  air  comes  tbe  boom  of  Big 
Ben,  and  tbe  deliberate,  vacatioD-like  strokes  of  a 
buQdr«d  city  clocks ;  there  is  a  murmur  of  activity 
from  the  river,  aad  ever  and  anon  tb^  ian  upon 
the  ear  the  clangor  of  brass  bands,  the  snout  of  a 
pierman,  the  uncuphonioua  scream  of  an  engine- 
whistle,  tbe  dull  thud  of  steamboat  paddles  strnElng 
the  unwilling  tide. 

Within  tbe  court  silence  and  the  crickets  have  it  all 
to  themselves ;  within  the  chambers  the  supremacy  of 
Momus  is  disputed  only  by  the  mice,  who,  regarding 
me  as  some  unreal  thing,  some  "  false  delusion,  pro- 
ceeding fiiom  tJieir  cheese-oppressed  brun,"  some 
phantom-man  contrived  only  as  a  test  of  the  steadiness 
of  their  courage,  crane  out  from  wunscot  and  panel, 
from  lumber-boxes  and  deed-chests,  and  run  not  all 
over  tibe  fioor.  They  know  it  is  vacation-Ume  ;  they 
assign  it  to  the  class  of  violent  improbabilities  that 
I  should  be  what  1  seem ;  they  are  aware  iha.t  I 
ought  not  to  be  there ;  and  they  conclude  that  my 
half-dressed  form,  recumbent  on  three  chairs,  slip- 
pered as  to  its  feet,  bepiped  and  tobacco-smoked  as 
to  its  mouth,  and  situated  directly  in  front  of  the 
only  window  through  which  a  little  street-di^usted 
air  finds  its  way,  is  but  a  mockery,  an  unsubstantial 
thing  with  fear  of  which  to  scare  young  mice,  who 
ahoiud  be  asleep  and  are  not,  into  the  arms  of  the 
motaey  Morpheus. 

UniriUing  to  distmb  them  ia  thur  gunbols,  I 
muse  and  smoke  on,  and  **  with  tbe  ineorporal  ur  do 
hold  discourse."  No  friends,  no  money!  This  is  the 
text  from  which  I  preach  to  mj-self  most  eloquent 
sermons,  explaining  clearly  enough  to  my  own  satis- 
ikction  how  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  world  as  a 
paramount  duty  to  provide  me  both  'with  money  and 
friends.  I  descant  grieringly  upon  the  merits  of 
friends  who  have  been  and  are  gone,  upon  the  grow- 
ing incapacity  in  myself  to  replace  those  friends  with 
new,  and  I  rise  almost  into  eloquence  as  I  enlarge  to 
myself  upon  the  theme  of  *'  that  want  of  pence  which 
vexetb  public  men." 

Why  should  Lord  Nowork  be  cruising  about  in  a 

jachtlarffe  enough  to  hi^  thirty  as  good  as  he,  while 

I  am  unable  to  more  hand  or  foot  towards  getting  a 

sif^tof  the  water?   Why  should  litdeDodger,  of 

tM  Sontbem  Circmt,  who  works  not  hdf  so  hard  as 

I  do,  and  who,  of  couzee,  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  great 

■  natural  gifts  I  boast,  —  why  should  he  be  enabled 

simply  because  somebody  chose  to  die  and  leave  him 

a  fortune,  to  go  upon  expeditions  in  vacation,  the 

ictat  of  which  goes  far  to  make  up  for  the  differences 

afiiresaid,  while  I  am 

"  Bsn-'d  from  delight  hj  F&U'i  nntlmel j  hand, 
Hj  veolLUeu  lot  orpitlleu  own  maud." 

Of  course  when  I  have  gone  far  enough  along  this 
line  of  thought,  —  one  which  has  bran  travelled  often 
enough,  by  the  way,  from  the  time  "when  Adam 
delved  and  Eve  span  "  up  to  the  present  moment, — 
I  come  to  the  condusi<m  that  the  uvument  is  capa- 
ble of  application  downwards  as  well  as  upwards,  and 
that  according  to  it  I  mi^t  be  called  upon  to  share 
even  my  slender  means  with  some  one— say  the  lighter 

yonder  gas4amp — blessed  (?^  with  scantier  means 
stiU.  To  avoid  this  lame  and  mipotcnt  conclusion, 
which  it  would  never  do  to  apply  as  the  clergy 
invite  us  to  apply  their  remarks,  practically  to 
each  one  of  ourselves,"  1  follow  the  example  of  other 
politicians,  and  draw  "  a  hard  and  fast  hue"  at  the 
place  where  the  argument  becomes  inconvenient, 
and  make  a  note  in  my  memory,  that,  when  I  am  in 
a  position  to  advance  tbe  salotuy  prt^toialfw  a  re* 


division  of  property,  the  proposal  is  to  affect  every- 
body above  me  in  wealth,  bnt  none  below  me.  The 
nimble  mice  break  in  upon  my  reveries,  and  show 
me  that,  at  least  in  the  mean  time,  my  ideas  are  not 
considered  democratic  enough,  for  they  walk  off 
with  the  solitary  piece  of  meat  which  was  to  have 
furnished  my  snpper. 

Be  off,  you  vagabonds!  'T  is  no  excuse  that  I 
have  what  you  have  not,  and  that!  want  it  less  than 
you  do !  Bo  off,  or  I  '11  bring  out  tbe  trap  which 
was  so  fatal  to  your  "  heads  of  houses  "  last  winter ! 

*'  Put  money  in  your  purse ! "  Excellent  advice, 
lago,  fit  to  compare  with  that  poor  Jackson  gave. 
But  how  to  fi)Uow  it?  I  know  that,  following  it,  X 
can  do  as  Lord  Noworic  does ;  that  I  can  be  the 
more  Uian  rival  of  little  Dodger  of  the  Southern 
Circuit ;  lliat  I  can  bear  the  chai^  and  carriage 
of  a  "gentleman,"  a  class  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  tells  us  "  they  be  good  cheap  in  this  realm  " ; 
that  I  can  go  whithersoever  I  please,  associate  with 
whomsoever  I  like. 

Have  I  not  tried  to  put  money  in  my  parse  ?  Have 
I  not  risen  early,  and  late  taken  rest,  eating  the 
bread  of  indigestibility,  toiling  at  that  immortal 
work  which  ia  to  be  a  guide  to  uie  profession  and  a 
sure  source  of  perennial  income  to  me,  only  as  yet 
tbe  rewards  come  not,  and  the  publishers  doubt  and 
tarry?  Bave  I  not,  even  here  in  Dull  Court,  since 
the  last  vacationer  departed  from  it  and  lefl  behind 
him  die  load  <^  «nni«  and  &tigue  which  is  pressing 
me  down, — have  I  not  striven  to  win  the  means  m 
putting  myself  even  with  him?  But  editors — a 
calling  crew,  I  ween,  be  they  —  sniff  at  nmno- 
script,  and  detect,  they  say,  a  certfun  gloommess  aad 
deadness  about  it^  b^otten,  they  venture  to  surest, 
of  weariness  and  fa^edneas  in  the  writer.  They 
recommend,  as  the  ifoctors  do,  change  of  air,  iu 
order  to  the  clarifying  of  one's  wits ;  and  they  with- 
hold, as  the  doctors  do  also,  the  means  wherewith  to 
act  upon  their  advice. 

One  editor  I  approached  with  an  ad  captandum 
offer  to  write  for  hb  magazine  accounts  of  tbe 
various  places  I  might  visit,  including  a  paper  on 
the  natural  history  of  Powell  Bur,  a  treatise  on  the 
dif)  of  the  various  slmta  of  the  Stnrborough  popu- 
lation, and  "  a  succinct  Bcconnt  the  architectural 
features  of  Beechey  Head."  The  man  actually 
refused  the  offer;  and  I  would  not  expose  my 
feelings  to  the  injury  of  another  refusal  by  oflering 
the  s(^eme  elsewhere.  There  was  a  something  in 
the  expression  of  the  editor's  face,  —  the  gentieman 
was  a  stranger  to  me,  —  which  indicated  a  belief 
that  I  was  trying  to  make  fun  of  him. 

There  ought  to  be  a  philanthropic  society  for  se- 
curing vacation  outings  to  the  weary ;  and  by  the 
weary  I  mean,  not  those  good  folk  who  get  tired 
with  manual  labor,  and  who  get  taken  down  to 
Eppiog  Forest  twice  or  thrice  a  summer  in  big  vans, 
and  are  treated  to  dinner,  and  mnrae,  and  gin^r- 
beer,  and  knock-'em-downs,  and  then  brought  back 
again  to  their  work  and  their  labor.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  b^rudge  them  their  jaunt  to  the  forest  and 
back  again,  their  day's  pleasure,  and  tiieir  relaxa- 
tion from  daily  manual  toil;  but  seeing  they  are 
provided  for  by  philanthropic  committees,  with  ever 
to  many  good  fellows  and  ever  so  many  nice  young 
ladies  upon  them,  J  would  confine  the  operations 
of  the  society  to  the  relief  of  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  such  good  fellows,  and, 
alas!  beyond  tbe  reach  of  the  nice  young  ladies 
also.  We  have  a  ^leadid  case  with  which  to  come 
before  the  public, — acaie  founded  not  only  on  the 
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very  first  pinciples  charity,  but  on  other  clums 
to  which  the  Tiaiton  to  Epping  Forest  cannot  pre- 
tend. Among  na  may  be  found  the  caterers  for 
KMf  the  popular  literary  amusement  that  exists. 
At  this  very  moment  while  I  am  Bweltering  in  Dull 
Court,  while  Jones  of  the  "  Commentator,"  Brown 
of  the  "Hi'ihflyer,'' and  Robinson  of  the  "Comet" 
are  doing  the  like  in  their  respective  dens,  bound 
h.ind  and  foot  by  that  chill  penury  which  does  not 
ropresa  their  noble  rage,  the  dilettanti  at  fifty  water- 
ing-places are  amusing  themselves  with  the  results 
of  our  lucubrations  done  in  happier  times.  We  have 
a  claim  on  your  gratitude,  most  noble  public,  and 
JVC  will  thank  you  to  acknowledge  tho  same  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Do  not  fbar  to  hurt  our  feelings  by  the  display  of 
your  charity.  Send  vans  to  our  rooms,  yes,  with 
the  name  of  your  society  painted  upon  them  if  you 
will;  make  it  a  condition,  if  it  so  please  you,  that  we 
wear  a  distinctive  dress  during  tho  period  we  re- 
ceive relief;  that  we  emokc  none  but  the  best  bird's- 
eye,  drink  none  other  than  purest  Bass,  and  never 
pit  up  before  10  a.  m.  ;  make  tho  recipients  of  your 
bount}'  as  conspicuous  as  posatble,  wo  will  come,  and 
pladly  come,  and  your  beadsmen  will  ever  pray. 
Verhum  sap. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  us  some  day,"  saj-s  mid- 
dle-aged Mrs.  Watkins,  for  whom  I  draw  dividends 
and  do  other  little  commissions,  erery  time  that  she 
comes  to  my  chambers,  or  writes  to  acknowledge 
my  remittances.  "  With  the  greatest  pleasure,**  say 
I,  and  have  said  any  time  these  five  years ;  but  Mrs. 
Watkins  has  not  sent  a  specific  invitation,  and  I 
cannot  dream  of  going  without  one.  Why  not, 
pray?  whispers  the  shade  of  John  Jackson.  Mrs. 
Watkins  is  precisely  one  of  those  who  would  have 
been  on  his  list  She  has  a  pleasant  house  at  Fair- 
view,  the  means  of  making  a  guest  exceedingly  com- 
fortable, and — ay,  there  'a  the  rub,  and  perhaps  the 
explanation  of  the  delay  in  her  invitation  —  "  one 
fair  daughter,  and  no  more,  the  wluch  she  loveth 
passing  well." 

I  could  not  find  any  solution  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  John  Jackson^  ^host  I  almost  re- 
solved I  would  take  Mrs.  Watkins  at  her  word,  and 
present  myself  next  day  at  Furriew,  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  I  had  come  to  stop  as  per  invita- 
tion aged  five  years.  The  postman's  knock  on  my 
door  awoke  all  the  echoes  of  Dull  Court,  and  scared 
at  least  four  mice  into  apoplectic  fits  behind  the 
wainscot  I  almost  lacked  energy  to  see  who  had 
written  to  me.  Slowly  I  rose,  strode  my  way  to 
the  door,  and  withdrew  from  the  cmnbroos  letter- 
box a  tiny  envelope. 

"  You  have  so  many  times  promised  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  us,  that  now  I  hope  you  will  not 
refuse." 

Refuse,  my  dear  lady  t  Here,  como  out,  you 
portmanteau,  appear,  ye  hat-box  and  carpet-bag, 
make  yourself  ready  for  an  imme^ate  move,  O 
thou  owner  of  the  same  !  and  by  to-morrow  at  this 
time  so  contrive  that  thou  mayest  answer  the  gener- 
ous-hearted Mrs.  Watkins's  note  in  person. 

Fwrview  is  a  very  nice  place,  Mis.  Watkins  is  a 
very  nice  pereon,  and  the  one  fair  daughter  and  no 
more  is  all  and  more  than  the  heart  of  man  could 
wish  for.  I  sketch  for  her,  she  plays  on  the  piano 
to  me,  and  Mra.  Watkins  plays  proprie^  in  a  way 
to  which  the  most  fastidious  man  could  not  t^  ex- 
ception. 

What  the  end  of  it  will  be  I  cannot  say  irith  cer- 


tainty, but  I  hate  the  bare  idea  of  Dull  Court  again, 
and  Uiink  to  dispose  of  my  interest  therein  to  any- 
body who  likes  to  become  a  bidder.  I  have  no  wish 
whatever  to  stir  away  from  Fairview,  where  I  find 
plenty  of  material,  not  only  for  a  dozen  articles,  but 
for  at  least  ono  love-stoty  of  thrilling  interest.  The 
result  I  shall  bo  in  a  position  to  comfnunicate  next 
year,  but  my  notion  is  I  have  made  the  best  use 
possible  of  John  Jackson's  advice,  and  shall  not  in 
future  need  to  cultivate  further  the  ftlendslip  of 
friends  who  have  houses  at  the  seaside. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Mr.  Longfellow  has  been  obliged  to  do  in 
England  what  he  never  did  at  home,  —  make 
speeches. 

That  comio  weeklr,  The  Tomahawk,  has  a  de- 

fartment  iriiich  it  caUa  "  The  Maniac's  Column,  or 
'ozzles  for  Lunatics." 

Tbere  is  to  be  another  attempt  made  to  obtain 
peroiission  to  play  Ruy  Bias  and  the  other  {aeces  of 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  in  Paria. 

Geobge  Fbancis,  the  Great,  recently  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Liverpool  Excliange,  when  such 
a  storm  of  hooUog  and  hiaring  was  directed  agunst 
him  that  he  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  and  take 
refuge  in  a  cab. 

The  crowds  of  masons,  white  with  dust,  who  pe- 
riodically rush  to  and  from  their  work  through  the 
streets  o(  Paris  leading  to  the  localities  en  demoli- 
tion and  en  reeonslruction,  are  styled  by  the  wags  of 
tho  boulevards  the  "  Haussmanlis." 

It  is  asserted  that  Alexander  Dumas,  Sen.,  b  in 
the  habit  of  asking  his  correspondents  to  return  the 
letters  he  has  written  to  them ;  many  persons  com- 
ply with  his  request,  and  the  communications  re- 
turned to  him  he  sells  to  dealers  in  autographs,  and 
it  is  reported  that  he  realizes  theremim  about 
2,000f  per  annum. 

A  RECIPE  for  cherry  soup  (soupe  aux  cerises)  is 
given  by  the  Salut  PtMic  of  Lyons.  Take,  it  says, 
a  quantity  of  fine  ripe  cherries,  cook  them  in  water 
with  sugar  and  a  little  vanilla;  fry  some  sUces  of 
bread  in  fresh  butter,  throw  them  into  the  decoction 
of  cherries,  mix  well  up,  and  serve  hot  This  soup 
seems  a  favorite  dish  in  Germany. 

M.  Dahson,  engineer  of  the  Gas  Company  of 
Paris,  has  been  for  some  time  engird  in  the  study 
of  the  most  efiectual  method  of  preserving  the  com- 
pass on  board  iron  ships  firom  atmospherichi  influ- 
ences. It  appean  that  a  copper  rsaX  bo  i^'ed  as  to 
divide  the  ship  in  two  equal  proportions  is  snflicient 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Censor  is  the  most  stupid  of  all  the  London 
satirical  weekly  journals, —  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal  against  Uie  brughtness  of  the  Censor.  Out  of 
the  five  numbers  already  issued,  the  following  epi- 
gram is  the  only  thing  that  wouldn't  put  a  sensitive 
person  to  deep: — 

"  LOSGFEXXOW'S  WELCOME. 
>•  X«Ca  wetoomo  the  Rwt 

Wttb  chnn  deep  and  melloir, 
Vor  the  dar  will  be  tans 

b«  m  welAoou  Ua/eliaw." 

The  Madrid  police  do  not  seem  to  be  a  particu- 
larly useful  institution.  The  Marquis  of  Salamanca 
has  several  palaces,  castles,  and  other  residences,  but 
one  amongst  the  latter  is  about  a  cmarter  of  a  mile 
firom  Madrid,  between  the  Pota  di  Toledo  and  Car- 
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abanebel,  and  is  named  Vuta  Alegre.  Last  month 
iburteen  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  entered  the  bouse, 
carried  pff.f'l.OOO  in'goldj  and,  probably  to  sanetify 
tfaerr-  proceedings,  warned'  away  with  a  silver  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  wearing  a  crown  of  gold,  besides  two 
Christa  in  silver,  plateaux,  candela&a,  and  previous 
Btonea  set  and  onset 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  paid  by  Alex- 
dre  Dumas  to  'the  office  of  the  Figaro,  that  illustrious 
writer  was  seized  by  the  staff  of  tiie  paper,  and 
locked  up,  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  in  order  that 
an  artlclu  might  be  extracted  from  him,  as  tiie  con- 
dition of  his  release.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour 
Duma^  handed  to  the  editor  five  articles,  and  was 
immediately  set  at  liberty.  The  first  of  these  arti- 
cles has  appeared  in  the  Fiijaro,  and  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  it  was  written  in  twelve  minutes. 
The  subject  is  hydrophobia,  for  the  cure  of  which 
Dumas  advises  everybody  to  carry  on  tbeir  persons 
a  small  bottle  of  "  phenic  acid  "  wherewith  to  cau- 
terize the  wound. 

TiiK  French  press  teema  with  anecdotes  of  Ford- 
ham,  the  jockey  who  won  the  French  Derby  lately 
on  Suzerain.  They  say  that  he  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes himself  in  match  riding,  and  that,  when  two 
horses  are  finishing  neck  and  neck,  he  possesses  the 
extraordinary  knack  of  suddenly  elevatmg  the  bead 
of  the  animal  be  is  riding,  and  so  winning  ''by  a 
nose ! "  Fordfaam  is  stated  to  have  thus  wr^ed  the 
prize  last  year  from  Patricien  whilst  riding  Fervac- 
ques.  His  earnings  are  estimated  at  £4,000  a  year, 
and  he  is  said  to  be  always  accompanied  in  his 
profei^ional  excursions  by  his  valet  de  ctiambre.  A 
jockey  ought  to  live,  with  economy,  very  comforta- 
bly on  $20,000  a  year. 

TuR  Temps  publishes  in  its  ckrmiique  the  Ibltow- 
ing  paragraph :  — 

fii.  Victor  Louis  Jacot,  by  profession  a  prophet, 
living  at  No.  2,  Clarendon  Place,  Brighton,  informs 
us  that  he  feels  himself  compelled  to  announce  to  us 
that  the  Divine  Saviour  is  on  the  eve  of  fulfilling 
his  promise  of  reappearing,  and  that  the  first  resur- 
rection, as  described  in  the  24tb  chapter  of  Iklatthew, 
will  take  place  in  a  few  months.  , 

The  Temps  remarks  that  "  this  indeed  will  be  a 
mighty  event,  but  M.  Jacot's  prophetic  inspirations 
enable  him  likewise  to  reveal  to  us  that  Austria  and 
.France  are  about  to  come  to  blows,  that  Turkey 
will  disappear  from  the  map,  and  that  Em^ror 
Napoleon  III.  will  seize  measures  of  gold  and  silver 
and  other  good  things  in  Egj'pt,  whence  his  influence 
will  extend  over  the  globe.  Fm-  the  truth  of  these 
revelations  he  refers  to  chap.  xL  of  Daniel,  40,  41, 
42  verses,  and  for  his  addron  to  No.  2,  Clarendon 
Place,  Brighton." 

The  Independanee  Beige  publishes  a  letter  from 
a  merchant  of  Galata  containing  a  very  curious 
narration,  namely,  that  the  Italian  brig  San  Gcn- 
naro,  having  lately  been  becalmed  in  iti  course  from 
Naples  to  Odessa  in  the  waters  of  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago, the  crew  ei^aged  in  fishing.  The  bead 
cook,  who  was  expert  in  the  art,  had  already  suc- 
ceeded in  spearing  several  fine  tunnies,  when  he 
struck  his  harpoon  into  the  body  of  an  enormous 
sword-fish,  which  afVer  a  time  was  hauled  on  deck 
with  much  labor.  The  ivory  sword  was  four  feet 
long,  and  the  total  length  from  its  point  to  the  end 
of  the  tail  not  less  than  fiilecn  feet.  But  great  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  crew,  when  the  carpenter, 
in  cutting  open  the  body,  discovered  in  Uie  stomach 


a  modcratc-uzed  box,  stamped  with  a  cross  and 
star,  the,  emblems  of  Turkey,*  and  bearing  these 
words  in  French,  "Paste  locale."  It  was  a  Con- 
stantinople letter-box  containing  nearly  thirty  leb> 
ters,'which  the  ^captain  took  charge  of  with  a  view 
to  a  punctual  delivery.  -  ■ 

The  Escaut  of  Antwerp,  relates  the  following 
tragic  incident  which  recently  occurred  in  that  city; 
"  The  Zoological  Garden  has  for  a  long  time  been  in 
possession  ot'  two  magnificent  Bengal  tigers,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  foi-warded  to  London.  To  avoid 
accident  the  animal  was  placed  iu  a  wagon  secured 
with  strong  iron  bars,  llie  greatest-precaution  war, 
therefore,  taken  to  avoid  a  catastrophe.  At  half- 
past  three  one  momii^  the  railway  servants  per- 
ceived an  enormons  anunal  clearing  at  a  bound  the 
wall  which  separates  the  Zoological  Garden  from 
the  railway  statjon.  The  tiger  had,  in  fact,  escaped, 
having  bent  and  broken  two  of  the  iron  bars  of  his 
cage.  The  first  object  of  his  fury  was  the  cart-horse 
of  a  night-man,  which  happened  to  be  passing. 
The  tiger  bounded  on  the  unfortunate  horse,  biting 
him  in  the  fiaiik,  and  tearing  the  straps  that  at- 
tached him  to  the  cart.  The  driver,  who  at  first 
sought  safety  on  the  horse's  back,  hid  himself  under 
the  cart,  but  not  before  receiving  a  wound  in  the 
1^  from  the  tiger's  paw.  Meantime,  the  horse,  m»d 
wiih  terror  and  pain,  galloped  furiously  towards  the 
market  of  St.  Jacques,  pursued  by  the  tiger.  Ilera 
another  deplorable  event  occurred.  A  gardener 
who  was  passing  the  street  attracted  the  fury  of  the 
beast.  The  ti^er  sprang  at  him,  tearing  his  breast, 
legs,  and  neck  m  afearful  manner.  Having  finished 
his  victim,  the  animal  dragged  the  bwly  some  dis- 
tance. He  dien  abandoned  it,  and  rushed  into  St. 
Anne's  Court,  where  his  presence  caused  indescrib- 
able terror.  M.  Vekemans,  the  director  of  the 
Zoological  Garden,  having  been  informed  of  the 
escape,  proceeded  with  his  staff  in  pursuit,  and  came 
up  to  the  animal  at  the  corner  of  St.  Jacques  Street, 
near  the  House  Verstrepen.  A  night  watchman  and 
three  or  ibur  other  persons  took  refuge  in  a  small 
shop  opposite  this  house.  Tlie  tiger  espied  them, 
ana  stood  for  a  moment  as  tliough  he  intended  to 
rush  at  them  through  the  window.  He  pursued  bis 
course,  however,  through  the  market.  M.  Veke- 
mans, witli  his  assistants,  afrer  the  animal  got  into 
St.  Anne's  Court,  barricaded  the  entrance,  and 

? laced  a  trap  in  it  with  the  view  of  taking  him  alive, 
'hey  tlicn  got  into  the  houses  of  the  court  in  order 
to  frighten  him  into  this  trap.  The  tiger  lay  couched 
against  the  door  of  the  attlier  of  M.  de  Brackeleer, 
the  sculptor,  but  perceiving  one  of  the  men  in  pur- 
suit on  the  roof  of  a  house,  he  leaped  on  tlie  roof  of 
a  lower  house,  and  assumed  a  most  menacing  posi- 
tion. MM.  Vekemans,  De  Brackeleer,  Werbronk, 
and  Verhoven  were  armed  with  guns.  The  tiger, 
having  perceived  them,  slowly  descended  from  the 
roof  evidently  bent  on  making  an  attack,  and  when 
about  four  metres  oflT  he  couched  to  make  his  spring. 
The  order  to  fire  was  given,  and  tliree  guns  were 
discharged  in  succession.  The  first  shot  a])peared  to 
have  missed,  the  second  struck  the  animal,  the  thinl 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  He  tottei-cd  back  to  the 
entrance  of  the  court,  where  M.  de  Brackeleer  fin- 
ished him  with  a  fourth  shot.  These  genttcmcn  be- 
haved with  great  intrepidity,  and  but  for  the  coolness 
and  the  measures  they  adoijted  much  greater  injury 
would  have  been  done.  The  gardener  wlio  was  at^ 
tacked  never  epoke,  and  died  in  the  hospital  at  six 
o'clock  the  same  morning." 
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KIGHT-RAMBLES  IN  PARIS. 

T.  —  TBB  CARnii:REa  DE  L'^UtKIQUE. 

After  having  decided  upon  proceeding  to  the 
Carri^rca  de  I'Ani^riqae,  it  became  necessary  to  as* 
certain  whether  our  driver  was  vilUng,  not  only  to 
take  us  that  distance,  but  likewiiie  to  venture  into 
such  an  out-oT-tbe-way  and  dangerous  locality  at 
such  an  unseasonable  miur  of  the  n«ht  As  it  hap- 
pened, our  provinciat "  cocher  "  hacT  never  heard  of 
the  Carri^rea,  and  consequent]/  could  not  be  daunt- 
ed hy  their  evil  reputation. 

The  streets  are  by  this  time  almost  entirely  de- 
serted ;  every  now  and  then  we  come  upon  sct^ents- 
de-villc  walking  in  pairs ;  late  roisterers  being  con- 
ducted homo  by  some  "guardian  angel";  solitary 
pedestrians  walking  for  security  in  the  middle  of 
the  road ;  and  the  l^hts  of  the  cbilTonniers  dancing 
before  as  like  the  hghts  of  ships  at  sea.  We  cross 
the  Boulevards,  ma  find  these  equally  deserted, 
save  that  a  soUtary  carriaco  contnining  some  grande 
da^e  in  tulle  and  diamonds,  stealing  a  few  momen- 
toty  winks  of  sleop,  flashes  past  We  go  over  the 
Canal  St.  l^Iartln,  up  the  Rue  Faubourg  du  Temple, 
across  the  Boulevard  de  I'Exterieur,  and  proceed  to 
ascend  Uie  steep  incline  of  La  Courtille.  So  far  we 
feel  satisfied  that  wo  are  in  the  right  road;  but 
where  to  turn  oS*  to  the  Carricres,  as  we  know  we 
shall  have  to  do,  we  are  in  doubt.  At  this  moment 
we  overtake  a  couple  of  sergenta-de-ville,  and  order 
the  driver  to  pull  up  and  make  inquiries.  "  Car- 
rieres  de  I'Am^riqae  r  "  they  repeat  to  one  another, 
and  stare  at  us;  but,  with  the  imperturbation  of 
French  policemen  they  ask  no  questions,  and  after 
having  directed  us,  make  some  muttered  observa- 
tions to  each  other  about  "deux  fous  Anglais"  as 
we  disappear.  We  pass  the  Maine  and  the  Church 
of  Belleville,  and  on  arriving  at  an  open  space  en- 
compassed by  arcades  oC  liine-treea,  turn  sharply  off 
to  the  left ;  and  after  some  rainntcs'  drive  alon^  a 
dark,  steep,  desolate  road,  which  puts  our  driver  in  a 
remarkably  bad  humor,  come  to  the  dark  narrow 
turning,  witfa  a  couple  of  solitary-looking  houses  at 
each  comer,  which,  we  had  been  informed,  led  to 
the  Carriferes  de  rAm^ritiue. 

We  stop  the  cab,  and  alight,  bidding  the  coachman 
await  our  return.  He  grumbles,  but  we  take  no 
notice  of  that,  and  so  he  composes  himself  for  a  niip 
as  we  advance  up  the  dark  lane.  We  also  take  care 
to  keep  to  the  middle  of  the  road  to  guard  against 
any  too  sudden  interview,  which  might  otherwise  be 
easily  made  from  behind  the  broken  bits  <tf  wall,  the 
jutting  masses  of  earth,  and  the  rude  irr^ular  fences 
on  ^ther  side.   At  last,  in  the  dim  light,  we  catch 


sight  of  some  empty  wagons  drawn  up  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  and  see  before  us  the  light  of  a  blazing 
fire.  We  are  sure  now  that  we  are  ou  the  right 
road.  As  we  advance,  the  ground  on  either  hand 
becomes  more  hilly  and  desolate-looking,  rising 
higher  and  higher,  until  at  last  we  find  ourselves 
encompassed  by  a  series  of  steep  mounds  with 
clusters  of  bushes  and  stunted  trees  cutting  here  and 
there  agunst  the  heavy  gray  sky. 

On  our  left  hand  we  noUce  a  loi^  winding  flight 
of  rude  steps,  hewn  out  of  the  son  stone,  Teadine 
evidently  to  the  tops  of  the  kilns,  the  fires  from  wMcn 
we  had  already  remarked  :  after  a  niomeut's  hesita- 
tion we  decide  upon  ascending  them.  On  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  mound,  we  find  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  large,  desolate  tract  of  broken  ground, 
with  severs!  large  open  sheds  at  some  distance  in 
front  of  us,  but  considerably  towards  our  left.  The 
wind  blows  chill,  and  a  drizzling  rain  begins  to 
fall. 

We  are  irresolute  In  which  direction  to  proceed. 
The  proper  course,  we  feel,  is  to  make  for  the  sheds ; 
but  lul  looks  black  as  pitch  beneath  their  roofi,  and 
if  any  of  the  niiserable  wretches  whom  we  know  to 
be  at  hand  should  think  it  worth  while  to  attack  us 
on  our  entering  these  sheds,  retreat  would  be  diffi- 
cult over  such  rough  ground,  with  its  innumerable 
pit-holes.  AVhilst  we  are  deliberating  as  to  the 
course  wc  shall  adopt,  we  make  out  against  a  small 
patch  of  sky  the  outlines  of  some  figures  moving 
about  beneath  the  sheds.  Our  own  forms  we  know 
must  be  distinctly  visible  to  these  people,  as  there  is 
a  broad  mass  of  sky  behind  us.  Presently  we  ob- 
serve three  men  issuing  from  out  the  darxness,  — 
two  of  whom,  apparently,  descend  the  hill  in  the 
direction  of  the  road  by  which  we  had  entered  the 
quarries,  while  the  third  advances  slowly  over  the 
broken  ground  that  intervenes  between  ourselves 
and  him.  As  he  approaches,  be  branches  oflf  on  a 
sudden  in  a  like  direction  to  that  taken  by  his  com- 
panions. This  gives  us  some  concern ;  it  looks  as  if 
these  men  were  taking  us  in  the  rear.  Therefore 
we  advance  at  once  towards  the  last-mentioned  in- 
dividu^,  who  still  continues  in  sight.  As  soon  as 
we  are  certain  that  we  are  within  hearing  we  hail 
him,  and  he  at  once  halts.  I  ask,  *'  Are  there  many 
at  the  quarries  to-night?"  "Not  so  many  as 
usual,"  replies  he.  AVe  ask  how  many.  "AVliy," 
he  replies,  "there  are  nine  of  them  now  at  the 
plaster  kilns,  and  sis  or  seven  at  the  cement  kilns,  I 
lancy."  "  Are  they  asleep  ?  "  "  Some  are,  the  two 
women  and  the  child,  and  several  of  the  men,  but  a 
couple  of  men  are  having  a  game  at  cards."  **  Is 
thCTe  anybody  in  the  stone  quarries?"  we  next  in- 
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auired.  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  we  ovij  fgo  there  when 
le  police  chaie  us.*"  This  Teply  indtctttes  that  hM 
is  aa  habitat  <^  the  place;  ^on  asking  out  new 
acqiAuntance  what  he  u,  he  coolly  tells  ns  he  is  a 
house-painter,  and  had  been  a  week  oat  of  work. 
"Who  were  those  men  who  came  from  the  sheds 
with  you  a  few  minutes  ago?"  we  ionuired.  "A 
couple  of  tramps,  who  have  gone  off  to  the  Hallea  to 
see  if  they  can  get  a  job."  "  Yon  know  your  way, 
of  course,  all  about  this  place  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Well, 
will  you  mind  showing  us  over  it  ?  "  "  Not  at  all," 
he  replied ;  whereupon,  we  all  mored  forward,  he 
leading  the  way. 

Dunng  the  foregoing  conversadon  we  had  taken 
"  stock  "  of  onr  man,  so  far  aa  the  dim  light  would 
admit  of  oar  doing.  We  saw  at  once  by  the  tarn 
state  of  hia  clothes,  and  by  his  general  manner, 
that  be  was  no  hooBe-jHunter  a  week  out  of  work; 
Bt31,  there  was  notdung  of  the  euMliroat  abont 
hiB  a^pearancOr  and  we-  thoog^t  we  aa^t  ven- 
Inire  to  put  ourselves  under  his  gnidan<% ;  particu- 
Im-Iy,  too,  if  whiA  he  said  was  trae,  iwd  women 
sad  children  Imsted  demsdves  at  i]%ht-tinie  in 
such  a  place. 

We  followed  him  into  the  first  shed.  True 
enough,  lying  on  the  bare  ground  round  the  top  of 
the  still-buming  kiln  wu  counted  four  men,  all 
ragged'  amt  shoeless,  a  couple  of  fide-faced,  seanti- 
ly  clad  women,  and  a  chubby-looking  little  girl,  the 
whole  of  them  seemin^y  fost  asleep  ;  while.up  in  a 
coiner,  Weltered  behind  a  pile  of  bricks  we  observed 
two  iU-looking  barefbobed  Blackguard^  playing 
Tuque't  witJi  a  pock  of  lErtr  cards,  by  the  light  of  a 
bit  of  tnllow  candle  stoclt  in  the  ground,  while  a 
lliird  was  looking  on.  All  were  smoking  short 
black  pi^es,  and  all  seemed  to  Be  in  an-  advanced 
stage  of  mtoxication'.  They  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  our  guide,  but  took  no  notice  of  rac  or  my 
friend  beyond'  eying  us  with  a  contused  expression 
of  surprise.  The  guide  we  had  picked  up  now  con- 
ducts us  between  long  piles  of  newly  mode  Bricks 
stocked  to  dry,  tiien  along  a  narrow  winding  path- 
way, over  the  same  kind  of  broken  ground  we  Had' 
idbeady  traversed,  until  we  reach  t^e  top  of  the  ce- 
ment kilns,  tiiree  of  which,  widiin  a  short  distance  of 
eaoh  otben,  are  homing  fhiioosly:  We  Und  the 
heatrtoo  fteroe,  and  Uie  rames  by  mr  too  noxious,  to 
oontinue  in  close  vicinity  to  them  fbr  any  length  of 
time ;  and  we  notice'  mat  the  dirty,  ragged,  wan- 
looking  wretches  who  are  sleeping  near  them  like- 
wiw  keep  at  a  safe  distance.  "  ^Tany  a  man  ba.« 
been  anffocated  by  going  to  sleep  too  close  to  theni," 
observes  aor  guide.  "  I  once  saw  a  fellow  carried 
off  to  the  Mopgne  from  here.  He  wfis  so  wet  and 
cold  when  ho  came  in,  Uiat  he  would  Ue  down  near 
the  edge,  though  every  one  cautioned  him  of  the 
danger  he  was  exposing  himself  to.  By  and  by  we 
aH  topped  aS  to  sleep,  aai  he  with  the  rest  of  us ; 
and  when  we  began  to  turn  out  in  the  morning  be- 
fine  the  workmen  arrived,  wo  fimnd  the  poor  devil 
had  *lost  his  taste  for  bread,'  —  hod  'broken  his 
pipe,  in  fiujt,'  and  required  to  be  '  dressed'  in  d'eaK' " 
—  slang  phrases,  sigmf^^ing  that  he  was  deadj  and 
ready  &r  his  colHn. 

.Among  t^e  miserable-looking  beings  we  here 
ibnad  asteep  was  one  little,  fellow  with  an  accordion 
fbr  his  pillow,  not  because  it  added  to  the  comfbrt  of 
hit  repose,  but  that  he  might  not  be  robbed  of 'it  be- 
fbre  morning  broke.  Another  Individuid  had  a  worn- 
out  pair  ot*  shoes  under  his  head;  evidently  ibr  the 
same  reason ;  altbougfa  we  certttinly  sUotdd  not  have 
sappond  diem  "worai  oaaying  mny.   Our  gtddfa 


told  OS  that  tliose  who  btangM  looi  wHk  tbem 
to  the  quarries  iavariablf  ate  it  np  to  Ae  last  scrap 
befbre  tne;|r  veni  to  4eep»afl  dey  baew  pofeeUy 
well  tibat,  if  th^  did  not,  they  would  be  pfoiidered 

of  whatever  remained  before  the  mormng. 

We  now  follow  our  guide  down  a  steep  bank  to 
the  kiln  fires,  which  are  burning  furiously ;  the  crisp 
dry  wood  crackling  and  blazing,  and  sending  up 
clouds  of  thick  white  smoke  in  the  dark  still  night. 
Lying  in  front  of  them  in  the  open  air,  and  out  in 
the  drizzling  rain,  is  a  black-bearded  man  rolled  up 
in  a  dirty  horae-cloth.  He  look^  up  as  we  approach, 
and,  in  reply  to  some  observations  we  make  reepect- 
iog  his  uncomfortable  couch,  informs  us  that  be  is 
obliged  to  remain  there  to  look  after  the  Sren,  which 
have  to  be  kept  burning  all  through  the  night.  He 
is  one  of  t3ie  workmen  belonging  to  the  r^uarrles, 
charged  with  this  qwdal  duty,  and  in  nowise  con- 
nected with  the  tribe  of  vagraatii  who  journey  ibr 
mites  to  snatch  a  night's  repose  on  the  brink  of  these 
noxious  kilns.  Our  guide  next  leads  us  into  a  kind 
of  goi^  or  hollow  overgrown  with  shrubt  and'  small 
acacia-trees.  Gradually  the  channel  gets  narrower, 
the  sides  steeper,  the  shrubs  thicker,  and  the  road 
—  in  the  middle  of  which  we  notice  that  an  iron 
tramway  has  been  laid  down  fcr  wsffons  bringing 
stone  from  the  quarries —  m^et  a  sttdden  descent. 
The  next  minute  we  find  ourselves  in  front  of  t^e 
arched  entrance  to  a  dai^  gallery  overiiong  with 
dense  clusters  of  tall  slender  trees:  Striking  a  light, 
we  penetrate  some  distance  Into  this  sabterranean 
gallery,  burning  lueifbr-maSches  as  we  advance:  but 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  tb  be  seen  in  it,  and  so 
we  are  content  to  CE^e  Oiir  guide's  d^icription  of  its 
Attent  He  infbrou  vof  tiuit  HiB  chief  gdlery  iir 
nearlj'  a  mile' in  length,  in  a  stmigfat  direction,  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  numeronrshort  branches, 
ft  then  makes  a  deep  descent  ttnd  extends  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  iarther.  When  the  police  come, 
as  they  jrariodlciUty'  do  at  night-time,  in  a  body  somo 
Ibrty  or  fiiffy  eVrong,  and^  after  planting  a  cordon' 
round  the  quarries,  mrfto"  a  seizure  of  everybody 
whom  they  can  catch  within  its  circuit,  the  mora 
experienced  habitues,  <jor  guide  infbrmed  us,  Inva^ 
riably  make  fbr  this'  tuund^and'  secretd  themselves 
in  one  or  other  of  its  many  galleries  nntil' all  danger 
of  arrest  has  passed  away.  It  war  only  ott'  ram 
occamons,  he  said,  that;  tlie  police  ventured  to  explore 
these  subterranean  pasfiages,  as  a  ooiuideratile  num- 
berof  men  pwmded'witli-li^ted  torches  was  requisite 
ftirthirduty";  moreover,  they  never  thought  it  worth 
while  to  lea've  a  guard  to  watch  the  entrance,  ac  the 
chances  were  the  men  theywiebsd  to  capture  would 
fineak  out  with  some  of  the  regular  workmen,  and  no 
escape. 

The  men  whofteqocntthe  qnaTriw,  whon  surprised 
by  the'police  vciy  rarely  venture  upon  resistance; 
still,  about  eighteen  months  i^o,  some  desperate  mf- 
Bane,  who  knew  Well  euouvfa  what  tUeir  rate  would 
he  if  ther  allowed  tfecmsielVes  tb  be  captured,  F«ize<l 
Hold  of  the  fit«t  pdlee  ageata  w^  darted  suddenly 
upon  them,  and  t£ied  to  tumw  them  into  the  burning 
furnaces ;  luckily,  however,  withont  success.  When 
the  police  have  scoured'  the  qtianies,  they  march 
tbeir  prisonen  some  fifteen  or  twenty  abreast,  with 
torch-beareni  and  police  agents  leading;  the 'way,  and 
with  other  agents  on  either  sid6  atiu  brin^tig  up 
the  rear.  In  this  way  the  pri(ionpis  are  conducted  to 
the  poste  de  police  at  La  vlllette,  about  a  mile  iMd' 
s  half  distant,  where  they  ale  searched;  ustiallv 
without  finding  a  son  upon  itine-tenths  of  tiieir 
mmber.  U  is  no  muKannxm  tiling  to-fiiul  less  than 


kolf  a  dosen  sous.in  poaaoasion  of  the  entire  part)*. 
At  the  last-desceat  made  by  the  police  sixtjr-two 
prlsoneis  wwetakbn,of.vlioin  the  elde>t  was  uxty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  almost  totally  blind :  he  iraa 
known  to  have  bten  a  steady  wortmum  for  6ily  years 
until  he  lost  lus  flight.  The  youogest  was  a  boy  often, 
who  had  been  turned  adrift  in  the  world  by  his 
mother.  Among  these  sLxty-two  peisons  were  no 
leas  than  for^-iour  who  conftissea  to  having  been 
brought  up  to  some  regular  employment,  and  these 
incladed  an  optician,  a  watclimaker,  a  printer,  a 
florist,  and  a  public  letter-writer,  besides  mombtii'S  of 
all  tha  more  common  trades.  One  man  had  been  a 
valet  de  chambre,  and  on  bein^  asked  how  he 
became  reduced  to  the  r^iAged,  famished  -state  in 
wbich  he  was  found,  replied^that  he  bad  lost  alt  hi^ 
savings  by  the  bankruptcy  of  some  individual  to 
whfHu  he  had  intrusted  them,  and  had  soon  after- 
wards lost  his  place  through  tbe  doalh  of  his  master, 
and  had  ever  -siooe  .been  uaable  to  obtain  another. 
Duriiig  the  fint  few  weeks  he  was  oat  of  place  he 
sold  his  clothes,'— (me  garment  after  another,  he 
said,  to  live  upon  the  proceeds  and  to  pay  his  rent. 
\Vlien  clothes  and  money  were  alike  gone,  his  land- 
lord turned  him  out  of  doois,  and  he  could  find  so 
one  who  would  take  him  in ;  he  therefore  went  to 
thti  Carri^res  to  sleep,  and  lying  on  the  baresrouml 
soon  wore  out  the  clothes  he  bad  on,  and  uiaa  he 
was  reduced  to  ^e  miserable  .plight  in  which  he  had 
been  famuL   Among  a  captured  on  one 

ocoaaioa  was  a  idui  who  claimed  to  be  «  Freneh 
Tucount.  Wiien  aaked,  aocordiqg  to  the  usual 
practice,  what  trade  or  profeaaion  lie  followed,  be, 
FUplied  tbat  he  shelled  walnuts  lor  the  market 
people  at  the  "  balles."  Another  man,  taken  at  the 
name  time,  said  he  bad  been  a  banker. 

We  now  returned  to  the  man  in  change  of  the 
kiln  firee,  ond  entered  . into  conversation  with  him. 
He  informed  us  that  tbe  people  who  irequented  tbe 
quarries  usually  l«ft  hy  four  d'clock  in  the  morning 
or  earlier;  at  any  rate,  when  the  workmen  arrived 
at  five  o'clock  tbey  invaiiably  found  tbe  place 
perfectly  clear.  From  what  this  man  told  us,  it 
^^)eaml.tbat  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  existed 
betwfwu  the  people  cosnected  with -the  guarrias  on 
the  one  band  ami  Ihe  vagabonds  itho.irequent  them 
oa  tlie  other.  The  former  ^ow  lite  latter  to  remain 
in  undisturbed  poasesaion  of  the  place  dta'ii^  tbe 
ni^ht-time,  imU  in  return  for  this  act  of  civility  tbe 
thieves  and  vagrants  who  profit  by  it  never  damage 
the  kilos,  neither  do  they  aver  carry  away  tue 
niorc  heavy  tools  which  the  workmen  leave  behind 
them. 

Some  time  ago  the  proprietor  ofaportion  of  .the 
rjuarrios  complained  to  the  police  of  the  uiiautlunv 
ized  invasion  of  his  property  at  unseasonable  houi^, 
which  resulted  in  the  .vagionts  being  kept  a.wny  for 
a  time ;  but  one  night  they  revenged  themselves  by 
setting  fire  -to  aaimmQnseatack  m  lagots  valued  at 
6,ou0.frattcs, -since  wbi<^  occasion  they  have  never 
been  interfered  with.  The  «unc  man  assured  us 
that  a  few  years  ago  gangs  of  fellows  used  to  con- 
gr^Hate  round  the  .entrance  to  the  Carricres,  and 
rob  any  wotknsm  employed  there  who  was  impru- 
deot  enoijgb  to  sally  &rtb  abne.  Men  engagcd.at 
the  quarries  of  an  evoniqg  used  also  to  be  plundered 
of  the  bread  and  wine  they  bad  provided  them- 
selves with.  Only  a  little  more  Uum  a  .year  ago  a 
gftng  of  fellows,  ho  told  us,  brought  a  whole  sheep, 
whicti  tbey  bad  stolen,  with  thum  to  the  quarries, 
«wl  tinned,  jointed,  cooked,  and  .atfi  up  jerery 
•crap  of  'it  bdore  daylight. 


VI.  —  THE  HALLKR,  CABABBT8,  AND  CfBUOBIH. 

—  COKOLDaiOK. 

The  Paris  Municipality  has  a  prudent  .habit  fif 
extinguishing  a  considerable  number  of  the  street 
gas-lights  at  certun  specified  hours ;  and  ^us  it  was 
tiiat  when  we  re-entered  the  city,  after  a  sharp  drive 
through  Belleville  and 'Iia  CourtiUe.  a  little  before 
three  o'clock,  the  streets  were  equally  dark  and  de- 
serted, save  that  eolitary  market  carts  of  one  kind 
or  another  were  travelling  towards  those  mgaotic 
Hallcs  Centrales  which  open  at  the  hour  jThaiTe 
named. 

By  the  light  of  Uie  gas-lamps  we  discern  in  the 
vicinity  hundreds  of  oarts  drawn  up  in.file..  JE*iles  of 
baskets  of  vegetables  andaacfcs  of  potatoes  encumber 
the  pavement,  over  which  rats  are  oareenng  in 
score:};  ^ups  of  sorgents-de-vjlle  ar^  frequent,  for 
the  openmg  of  the  Halles  is  the  Fans  thiers  oppor^ 
tunity,  and  the  breakfikst  aflcr  wbidh  .be  ia  a  hun- 
geriuj^  depends  upon  his  use  of.it.  Every  olace  is 
ocicupicd,  on  the  hundreds  of  wooden  benches  run- 
nisg  along  the  curb,  with  men  ou  tbe  .lookout 
for  a  job,  while  in  all  tlie  darker  angles  of  the  build- 
iiig.men  are.lying  on  the.atone  pavement  almost  in 
heaps.  You  ttpproacb  what  appears  to  be  a  davk 
mound,  and  in  the  .dioi  light  discover  it  to  be  a  mere 
mass  of  sleeping  human  lyings.  "  They  sleep  thus," 
said  our  .new  guide,  —  the  man  who  had.aceompa- 
nu»l  us  through  the  .C«nieres  de  rAm^ique,— 
"  because,  if  they  sii^y,  or  two  or  three  togsih- 
cr,  the  fint  sergent-ae-ville  passing  on  bis  rounds 
would  arrest  them;  butheeaaoot  arrest. tiiir^.uMn, 
and  doe.'i.Qot  make  theatteiqpt.  ile  pveteadb  not.to 
see  them." 

A  little  farther  on  were  carts  laden  with  ■  poultry, 
and  with  baskets  ofegg^  so  heavy  that  acouplc  of  men 
staler  beneath  tbem,  with  baskets  containing  bu^ 
uta&jes  of  butter  covered  over  with  clean  white 
cloths,  and  smaller  pats  wrapped  round  with  green 
leaves.  Many  of  the  cartei-a  wear  sheep-skin  coats, 
spite  of  the  wanuth  of  the  weather;  others  wear  pa- 
culiflr-shaped,.long  .great  coots,  made  of  some  striped 
rough  material;  ul  wear  sabots,  women  .oarters  as 
well  as  men.  The  three-hone  railway  tracks  laden 
with  baskets  of  &uit  and  fith  uid  other  .perishabhs 
goods  wiuch  .the  companies  are  bound  to  deliver 
within  a  specified  time  come  ratUing  up.  Carts, 
'too,  come ' drivii^  in  from  the  abattoirs  filled  with 
whole  sheep  and  bullocks  in  portions,  and  erelong 
;tbe  dayts  food  of  the  Ia^;er  part  of  Paris  is  spread 
before  us.  You  may  reckon  cabbies  and  lettuces 
and  watercresses  by  the  acre,  and  all  tbe  other  v^c- 
-tabtes  in  season  on  tbe  svne  grand  scale.  AlTis 
noise,  confusion,  and  bustle,  and  amidst  the  .general 
din  the  clock  strikes  three,  when  all  the  many  en- 
-trances  to  the  Ualles  are  thrown  open,  and  the  real 
'bu»inesa  of  the  morning  commences. 

But  .other  places  besides  the  Ualles  open  at  three 
o'clock  this  inoniii^,.aad  it  is  tiiese  we  have  come 
to  see, —  the  cabarets,  caf^  cremeries,  .latteries, 
crowded  round  this  spot.  The  moment  the  clock 
Mfikes  the  hour  their  doors  are  thrown  invitingly 
open.  ,  JChe  majority  are.filled.by  a.nisb,as'it  were ; 
the  foremost  rmik,  however,  not  being  .composed  of 
peQple  belonging  to  .the  market,  but  rather  to  the 
scandalous  climes  eager  to  spend  the  few  sous  tfbich, 
though. insufficient  to  have  obtained  them  a  bed,  will 
yet  procure  them  a  "goutte"  of  their  &vorite  liq- 
uor. With  the  drunken  woijuuan  .it  is  a  point  of 
honor  to  spend  his.last  sou  before  .going  to  .his  day'a 
wfHfk;  ana  as  he  could  not  get  thrmigh^luanoney 
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OTernigbt,  he  Bleeps  and  loauges  round  the  Halles, 
where  the  cabarets  open  a  good  two  hours  earlier 
than  in  my  other  qutrter  of  Faria.  It  is  always 
some  boming  liquor  uiat  is  called  for,  even  thou^ 
it  be  in  the  height  of  summer, — eau  de  feu,  under  one 
or  odier  of  its  many  dia^ises.  In  company  with  our 
guide  we  surveyed  the  msides  of  half  a  score  of  these 
establishmenta,  each  of  which  has  a  physiognomy  of 
ita  own,  some  special  reputation,  or  certain  eccentri- 
cities among  ita  Own  peculiar  frec^uenteiG.  In  front 
of  a  masnve  zinc  counter,  and  against  the  wall,  there 
ia  commonly  a  narrow  wooden  bench,  on  which  the 
tipplers  try  to  snatch  their  forty  winks, — spite  of  the 
shouts  and  oaths  with  which  the  place  resounds, — 
between  the  rounds  of  the  police.  "  It  is  forbidden 
to  sleep  in  these  cabarets,"  observes  our  guide ; 
"  you  may  drink  as  much  ss  you  please  in  them,  but, 
if  yon  slee^  you  run  the  risk  of  being  furnished  with 
a  lit  au  vwon  at  the  nearest  police  post"  Some  of 
these  cabarets  have  smalt  rooms  in  the  rear  devoted 
to  the  use  of  habltn^  men  who  drink  for  hours  to- 
gether regularly  evei^  day.  The  close  and  stifling 
atmosphere  of  these  bttle  dens  seems  to  ^ve  the  lie 
to  science,  by  proving  that  people  can  bve  without 
BO  mnch  as  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  among  a  dozen. 
The  Caf^  de  I'Esp^rance,  in  the  Rue  des  innocents, 
adjoining  the  Halles,  allows  its  more  favored  guests 
to  retire  to  the  cellar  when  the  hour  of  closing  ar- 
rives, there  to  continue  their  drinking-bouts  until  the 
hour  for  opening  comes  round  again.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  regular  Halles  caf^,  but  one  with  shabby 
velvet  cushions  and  numberless  looking^laases. 

Our  guide  now  took  ns  to  some  cremeries  in  the 
Bue  de  la  Gtrande  Troanderie,  where  for  two  or 
three  sous  you  may  have  a  petit  noir,  and  sleep  un- 
disturbed for  three  hours.  The  first  we  enter  has 
a  red-tile  floor,  very  dirty  walls,  and  five  dark  mar- 
ble tables,  at  each  of  which  six  or  ci^ht  people  can 
be  accommodated.  The  place  has  a  clock,  of  course, 
to  time  the  slumbcrers  by,  and  hat-pegs,  in  case 
tbey  prefer  to  take  their  sleep  uncovered.  Several 
loaves,  about  eight  feet  long,  are  ranged  by  the  side 
of  the  counter  for  those  who  wish  to  eat  as  well  as 
drink.  The  petit  noir  is  composed  of  a  small  bowl 
of  black  cofiee,  three  lumps  of  sugar,  and  a  petii 
verre  of  very  weak  eau-tle-t-ie,  which  is  an  ^  extra," 
and  costs  a  son.  Withoat  the  petU  verre  the  cost  is 
two  sous,  but|  should  the  gas  be  burning,  the  chaige 
is  three  softs.  A  number  of  men  are  gulping  down 
cofiee,  all  seemii^ly  the  poorest  among  the  poor. 
The  proprietor  considerately  kc^  the  shutters  up, 
to  render  the  room  as  dark  as  possible  for  his 
guests. 

The  Restaurant  du  Centre,  Slaison  Chalvet,  in 
the  same  street,  is  another  of  these  establishments. 
Here  you  can  get  such  extravances  as  meat  at  Zd. 
per  plate,  a  dessert  for  from  2  to  4  sous,  caft-au-lait 
at  3  sous,  and  gloria  at  the  same  Qgure ;  but  the  petit 
noir  is  its  staple  trade.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  is 
extremely  low,  and  alt(^ther  the  aspect  of  the 
place  is  a  shade  more  miserable  than  the  one  we 
nave  just  left.  The  company  are  of  die  same  tv-pe, 
with  the  sole  exception  that  most  of  thosie  here 
assembled  are  enjoying  their  short  black  pipes.  At 
the  Lfuterie  de  Nqnnandie,  in  the  Rue  de  la  PeUte 
Xmanderie,  instead  of  marble  tables  there  were 
wooden  benches ;  and  yet  here  we  found  a  more 
numerous  company  than  at  either  of  the  other  es- 
tablishments. 

On  returning  towards  the  Halles,  we  pass  dozens 
of  open  cofiee-stalis.  We  perceive  that  day  has 
broke,  the  sky  ia  langed  irith  Uoe,  and  the  sun  is 


converting  the  murky  atmosphere  around  into  an 
ahnost  golden  one.  The  flowers  and  fruit  give  forth 
the  most  delicious  odors,  and  captivate  the  eye 
irith  their  beanty.  Passing  througa  a  perfect  gar- 
den of  them  into  all  tiie  tormtnl  euad  bustle  of  the 
market,  we  are  strack  with  the  enormous  number 
of  people  t  employed  in  the  Halles.  The  r(^;nlar 
bad^d  porters  alone  are  aa  many  as  four  thousand, 
in  audition  to  which  there  are  thousands  of  irregu- 
lars, besides  an  unlimited  supply  of  outsiders  eager 
for  a  job.  All  the  heavy  work  is  done  by  what  arc 
called  "  the  strong  men,"  known  by  their  enormous, 
wide-brimmedi  gray  hats.  We  make  our  way 
through  the  crowd  of  chafferers  and  bargainers  into 
the  pretty  square  of  the  Innocents,  with  its  famous 
fountain  by  Jean  tioujon,  its  trickling  waters,  and 
its  clusters  ofgreen  trees  and  shrubs,  to  breakfkst  at 
Baratte's.  Xve — the  tUef  and  ourselves — mount 
to  the  salon  on  the  first  floor,  and  fortunately  find 
places.  Our  guide,  whom  we  could  now  survey  by 
broad  daylight,  was  a  man  of  about  six-ond-thirty 
years  of  age,  slightly  over  the  average  height,  with 
unqmet  eyea,  a  month  displaying  sad  want  of  decis- 
ion, and  a  remarkably  prominent  nose.  Over  his 
lefl  temple  was  a  deep  scar  that  looked  uncommonly 
like  a  sabre-cut  He  woi-c  a  patched  and  tattered 
working-man's  short  blue  jacket  and  trousers,  a  red 
handkerchief,  and  a  small  pointed  cap.  Al^ougb 
the  room  was  full  of  company,  nobody  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  stran«^  kind  of  individual  we 
had  introduced ;  they  looked  at  ofl  and  him  for  a 
moment,  and  then  went  on  with  their  talk.  In  &ct, 
people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  breakfasting  at  Ba- 
ratte's soon  leani  not  to  be  surprised  at  anything. 
We  ordered  breakfast,  mainly  of  fish,  because  it  is 
to  eat  the  fish  in  its  freshest  state  that  people  get 
up  early,  or  rather  sit  up  late,  and  come  down  to 
breakfast  at  one  of  these  places.  Our  guide  was 
not  at  all  embarrassed.  On  my  asking  him  whether 
he  would  prefer  red  or  white  wine,  he  replied  with 
perfect  nonchalance,  "  White  wine  with  the  fish,  by 
all  means."  He  had  certain  airs  of  breeding  about 
him  too,  —  although  we  found  him  to  be  utterly  un- 
educated,—  and  ate  the  young  green  peas  with  his 
fork  in  quite  a  dainty  way.  He  described  himself  as 
a  house-painter,  out  of  work ;  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  him  that  it  might  appear  strai^  to  us  how 
he  picked  up  ha  peculiar  knowledge  if  bis  career 
had  been  that  of  an  honest  woiking-man.  He  bad 
told  us,  for  instance,  that  there  was  a  ^ang  of  thieves 
all  belonging  to  the  family  Komanichcl,  who  were 
frequent  visitors  to  the  Carriferes  de  rAmerifpie. 
Tbey  kept  themselves  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from 
every  one  else,  he  said,  and  seemed  to  go  to  the 
Carriferes  more  with  a  view  of  picking  up  informa- 
tion than  for  any  other  purpose.  This  is  nardly  the 
kind  of  knowledge  which  fklla  to  the  lot  of  sn  honest 
working-man. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room,  seated  at  a  large  table, 
were  a  party  of  six,  —  three  pelits  crevcs  and  three 
cocolfesy  —  who,  not  content  with  a  l»illiant  supper 
overnight,  seemed  to  hare  come  down  to  an  early 
fish  breaklast  at  Baratte's.  Tbey  were  all  in  even- 
iog  toilets,  and  the  coiffures  of  the  women  were  in 
a  singularly  disreputable  state.  Occasionally  some- 
thing more  than  a  little  foot  would  be  whipped  on 
to  the  table  among  the  plates  and  glasses  without 
knocking  anythingover,  and  then  would  be  ns  snd- 
denly  removed.  The  rest  of  the  company  were  all 
young  men,  breakfasting  in  couples,  who,  ftf^cr 
"  making  a  night  of  it,"  were  now  annexing  a  piece 
of  the  morning. 

"'u  uCnnoIp 
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Our  own  excuraioo  was  now  over.  Leavine 
Baratte's,  we  dismissed  oar  guide  without  so  mucE 
as  a  word  of  lecture,  bought  a  bouquet,  and  were 
looking  out  fi>r  a  cab  to  drive  ua  home,  when  aud- 
deoly  our  guide  made  his  reappearance.  "I  am 
goiiiF  to  look  out  for  a  Job  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville," 
said  DC,  "  close  by,  and  it  ^ou  have  never  been  there 
at  this  time  in  the  morning  (it  was  near  firc^Jt  yon 
will  see  a  curious  sighL"  We  walked  with  hun  to 
the  great  square  in  mint  of  the  Hdtcl  de  Ville,  and 
saw,  perhaps,  a  thousand  men  in  blue  and  white 
blouses  assembled.  There  was  one  large  group  and 
a  countless  number  of  smaller  ones.  "  Every  man 
who  gets  up  this  moming,"  mys  our  guide,  "  and 
docs  n't  know  where  to  find  the  day's  work  he  wants, 
comes  here  ;  by  six  o'clock  there  will  be  as  many  as 
two  thousand  people,  every  one  of  whom  is  in  want  of 
a  day's  woil.  And  this  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Fre< 
feet  for  Uie  Sane  is  at  this  moment  doing. 


ON  MR.  TENNYSON'S  "LUCRETIUS." 

BT  B.  C.  JEUD,  M.  A., 
ruLOw-or  noRtT  cou-egk,  ciwiidgi. 

Hn.  Tesntson's  Lncietiui  has  probably  had  a 
great  many  readers  who  did  not  know  much  about 

Lucretius  before,  and  who  have  never  read  a  line  of 
the  De  Rerum  Natura ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  have 
done  so  in  order  to  enjoy  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem. 
But,  apart  from  its  artistic  qualities,  the  poem  has 
another,  which.  In  a  work  of  art,  is  accidental,  —  its 
historical  truth  ;  that  is,  the  Lucretius  whom  it  de- 
scribes has  a  true  resemblance  to  the  real  Lucretius, 
aa  revealed  in  his  own  work ;  the  picture  is  not 
merely  a  picture,  but  happens  to  be  a  portrait  also. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  without  ase  in  helping  os  to 
andeistand  this  portrait  more  thoroughly,  if  we  can 
discover  some  of  the  leading  charact<»istic8,  the 
main  cmrehts  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  tiie  De 
Rerum  Nalwa  shows  in  the  historic^  Lucretius,  and 
which  are  so  reproduced  in  Mr.  Tennj'son's  poem  as 
to  give  this  impresuon  of  its  being  historically  true. 
The  character  of  Lucretius  is  not  one  which  can  be 
understood  without  some  little  trouble ;  his  life  was 
colored  by  a  creed  which,  as  he  held  it,  can  never 
be  popum;  and  because  he  lived  this  creed,  and  did 
not  talk  it  merely,  he  has  always  been  lonely ;  a 
stranger,  almcet,  in  the  Roman  world  into  which  he 
was  bom  too  late;  and,  for  afler  times,  one  whose 
voice,  when  fir?t  heard,  seems  far  off  and  strange  ; 
nntil,  as  the  monotone  grows  upon  the  ear,  it  is  no 
longer  a  diive  chanted  to  the  winds,  but  the  earnest 
ploftdinc  with  human  fears  and  hopes  of  a  passionate 
human  neart. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  workinc^  of  a  nature  so 
much  out  of  the  range  of  common  sympathy 
without  some  previous  knowledge  of  its  laws; 
without  at  least  some  general  perception  of  the 
master-lines  in  which  its  forces  move,  some  clew  to 
the  secret  of  the  inner  life  from  which  they  spring. 
In  this  large  sense,  the  best  commentary  on  Rlr. 
Tennyson's  Lucretius  is  the  De  Rerum  Nalura  itself. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  more  special  sense  in  whicli 
its  aid  might  be  used ;  the  Lnglish  poem  abounds 
with 'phrases,  imagenr,  allu:Mone,  which  might  be 
illustrated  from  the  Latin ;  and,  for  any  one  jrho 
knows  the  Latin  poem  already,  there  is  a  certiun 
interest  in  recognizing  them.  For  instance,  when 
Lucretius  is  Bpuaking  of  the  hateful  fancies  that 
beset  him,  and  asks,— 

»  U«*  ibould  the  mtml,  «xo«pt  it  )av«d  them,  diap 
Time  idolt  ki  LaratU;    Or  Jo  On-'y  fly, 


Now  tblDoer  knd  now  thiokcr,  like  the  SnkM 
iDaUlof  utow  I" 

this  means  more,  if  it  is  remembered  that  such  was 
in  fact  tiie  regular  Epicurean  doctrine,  which 
Lucretius  illustrated  with  so  much  poetical  variety, 
—  that  from  all  surfaces  are  forever  streaming 
images,  **  idols,"  ^n  as  films,  "  fine  as  the  gossamer 
coats  which  the  cicade  puts  off  in  summer,"  or  "  the 
vesture  which  the  serpent  sh'ps  among  the  thorns  " ; 
and  that  these  "  idols  '  account  for  aU  tiiat  men  see 
or  fancy.  Or  when  Empedoclea  ia  spoken  of 'as 
J'  the  great  Sicilian,"  the  designation  gains  in  point  if 
it  serves  to  recall  the  famous  lines  in  the  De  Rerum 
Natura,  where  Lucretius  is  stirred  to  the  praise  of 
Sicily  by  the  mention  of  her  greatest  son ;  and  ends 
by  saying  that  that  iair  bland,  "rich  in  all  good 
things,  guarded  by  large  force  of  men,  yet  seems  to 
have  held  within  it  nothing  more  glorious  than  this 
man."  Again,  where  Lucretius  is  speaking  of  the 
dream  in  which  his  ruling  thought  took  a  terrible 
form,  —  in  which  he  saw  the  atom-streams  pouring 
along  in  tumuHuoos  career,  wrecking  or^  and 
Te*oraering  chaos, — 

"Ttut  wu  mine,  mjr  dream,  I  knevlt,— 
or  and  beloD^Qg  to  me,  u  the  doR 
With  iDiruO  fe\p  ADd  mtleu  ton) foot  pUei 
His  fiuMttoQ  oT  Uie  woodlaad  " : 

it  is,  perhaps,  just  possible  to  read  this  without 
perceiving  that  the  comparison  intended  is  with  a 
dog  hunting  in  dreaTns ;  but  certainly  no  one  will  miss 
the  point,  or  fail  to  see  what  "restless  forefoot" 
means,  who  remembers  that  exactly  the  same  idea, 
the  uneasy  movement  of  a  dc^'s  feet  when  he  is 
dreaming,  is  brought  in  by  LucreUus  himself,  where 
he  is  proving  that  the  visions  cS  sleep  merely  reflect 
the  waking  instincts :  — 

"  Vrotuitumque  canct  In  molli  toepe  qaiete 
lactant  crura  tamtii  BOblto." 

Indeed,  there  are  one  or  tiyo  places  in  which  Mr. 
Tennyson  decidedly  puts  a  premium  on  classical 
reading;  for  instance,  where  Lucretius  has  been, 
complaining  that  he  czinnot  throw  off  the  horror 
which  is  weighing  upon  him,  and  then  asks,  — 

**  Bnt  who  mw  he  that  la  the  nrdcD  nurt 
Plcui  and  Fwmu,  nuUc  Oodi  I " 

the  question  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  answered  or  un- 
derstood by  any  one  who  does  not  know  the  story  in 
Ovid's  Fastiy  how  King  Numa  caught  Picus  and 
Faunus  drowsy  with  wine  in  the  Aventine  grove, 
made  them  his  prisoners,  and  drew  from  them  the 
secret  of  averting  Jove's  angry  lightnings.  So  that 
Lucretius  appears  to  mean :  "  I  cannot  uirow  off  this 
horror;  but  perhaps  Ficus  and  Faunus — if  lean  only 
catch  them,  as  Numa  did  —  will  teach  me  how  to 
appease  the  sods." 

Such  an  allusion  as  this  is  a  riddle  which  not 
many  people  will  think  of  attempting  to  guess,  and 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  they  should  ;  it  is  enough 
to  feel  that,  precisely  becautie  the  allusion  is  obscure, 
it  is  natural  in  a  sohloquy ;  for  a  man  who  is  really 
talking  to  himself  does  not  take  pains  to  be  invaria- 
bly lucid  for  the  benefit  of  possible  listeners. 

The  De  Serum  Natura  leaves  with  any  one  who 
reads  it  attentively  a  cUstiuct  impression  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Lucretius ;  for  he  has  no  conventional 
literary  reserve,  no  hesitation  about  speaking  of 
himself  when  it  is  natnral  to  do  so.  He  has  the  con* 
centrated  earnestness  of  a  prophet,  who  feels  only 
that  he  has  a  message,  and  must  spoak  it;  whose 
t«lf-oblivion  is  above  the  fear  of  self'assertion.  Now, 
Mr.  Tennyson  seems  to  us  to  have  been  very  suc- 
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cesaful  in  reprodnciog  that  in^iranoii  of  LnoreUos 
wliich  is  denved  fitnu  the  Latm  poem,  and  to  hare 

effected  this,  not  hy  direct  imitatioa  or  allusion ;  not 
hy  the  painting  of  particular  striking  traita ;  but  by 
a  force  o£  ioiaginative  sympathy'  which  seizes  and 
represents  their  result.  Tnos  in  Mr.  Tennyson's 
poem,  as  in  the  De  Rerum  Natura,  one  feels  instinc- 
tively that  Lucretius  is  lonely;  lonely  not  merely  in 
the  sense  directly  indicated,  a  man  of  retired,  studi- 
ous habits,  but  one  who  stands  apart  from  the  life 
of  his  day,  isolated  in  his  attachment  to  old  tradi- 
tions, with  too  little  flexibiUty  or  worldly  wisdom  to 
make  bis  way  in  society,  or  to  be  in  any  sense  popu- 
lar. 

In  the  i)«  Rmm  Katura  tins  nlitanness  makes 
itwlf  felt,  jurimarily  and  throi^bout,  in  a  certain 
nutained  latmaity,  suggestive  of  an  effort  car- 
ried through  in  unbroken  secluuon ;  fi^uently  in 
mannerismB  or  qoaintnesses,  such  as  grow  upon  a 
seli-wrwt  man,  on  used  to  adjust  himseu  by  external 
standards.  Mr.  Tennyson  conveys  to  us  this  inten- 
sity of  Lucretius,  and  performs  the  difficult  task  of 
translaUng  it  into  a  morbid  phase :  it  is  shown  labor- 
ing and  t&obbing  under  a  dead  weight  of  oppres- 
sion ;  we  feel  that  the  agony  described  is  not  mat  of 
a  cold  mind  stung,  but  of  an  eager  mind  baffled. 
The  same  tone  of  character  —  ardent,  seU-absorbed 
QBt  of  relation  with  osage — is  further  hinted  by 
certain  peculiaritiea  of  style  and  languaga;  .bat 
these  diract  imitations  are  retrained,  and  m  each 
case  make  some  distinct  addition  to  the  total  effect. 
For  instance,  when  Lncretius  states  int^eutally 
some  doctrine  which  is  not  to  be  discussed  at  pre»- 
ent,  he  sometimes  ^vee  the  most  obvious  aigument 
for  it  in  a  short  parenthesis,  —  muttered  over  to 
himself,  as  it  ^ere,  to  fortify  his  own  conviction ; 
and  this  sometimes  so^ests  very  picturesquely  his 
habit  of  lonely  self-converse.  This  characteristic  is 
given  in  Mr.  Tennj-son's  poem,  in  the  passage  where 
Lucretius  touches  on  the  stor^'  of  the  Sun  having 
been  wroth  for  the  slaughter  of  his  sacred  oxen, 
whose  flesh  moved  and  moaned  on  the  spit,  as  the 
comrades  of  Odysseus  were  preparing  to  eat  them ; 
the  Sun,  he  says,  — 

"  Nenr  unM, 
Unlem  hU  wrath  were  wmlced  on  wictehM  nun, 
Ttutt  Im  would  only  thine  aoMH^  Om  dead 
HarafUr :  (Ulet !  /or  ntvw  jet  on  euUi 
Conld  dekd  Sesh  cre<:p,  or  biti  oT  fobsUdk  ox 
Hoaa  round  the  spit,  nor  Imowa  ha  wh^t  he  seel  ...."] 

Another  Lucretian  trait  is  the  love  for  certain 
favorite  words,  phrases,  epithets,  which  are  repeated 
again  and  agfun.  In  this  way  his  regular  epithet 
for  verse  is  "  sweet,"  —  and  this,  with  him,  is  by  no 
means  a  platitiide,  but  has  a  special  meanin°^  which 
is  explmned  by  a  passage  in  bis  poem.  He  says 
there  that,  as  aoctors  tempt  children  to  take  a  dose 
of  wormwood  by  smearing  the  edge  of  the  cup  with 
honey,  so  he  has' resolved  to  set  forth  his  unpa^table 
doctrine  "in  sweet-toned  Kerian  verse,  and  o'erlay 
it,  as  It  were,  with  the  pleasant  honey  of  the 
Muses."  When  Mr.  Tennyson  makes  Lucretius 
speak  of — 

**  Bhattlos  rauoos  op  in  rlijUiin, 
Or  HeUooDtan  kona  in  UvlnE  wordi, 
%  Buke  ft  tnth  tela  hanh,'* 

this  is  a  true  expression  of  that  afiectionate,  sim- 
ple-hearted purpose,  which  avows  itself  so  often  in 
the  De  Serum  Natura,  and  is  so  touching  in  its 
guileless  pride  of  cunning,  —  the  purpose  to  use  his 
very  choicest  art  in  coaxing  ]^mmiufl  to  take  the 
physic  of  the  sooL 
Lucretins  probably  died  in  51  b.  c.    The  last 


^eais  of  his  the  years  occufned  witii  Ins  nnfin- 
ished  poem,  were  virtually  the  last  of  Hie  Roman 
republic.  Seroral  causes  were  hastening  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  old  framework,  and  leading  up  to  the 
rule  of  one  man  nnder  republican  forms.  Mean- 
while there  was  a  conservative  party,  republican  in 
the  old  sense,  with  its  strength  in  the  Senate ;  and  the 
so-called  popular  piu1.y,  out  of  which  the  Dictator  was 
soon  to  come.  It  is  not  doubtful  with  which  side 
Lucretius  sympathized,  so  far  as  he  troubled  himself 
with  politics  at  alL  All  his  instincts  were  those  of 
the  old  Commonwealth,  when  men  lived  simply,  and 
worked  hard  at  thii^  in  which  they  believed.  If  gen- 
eral sCDBuaKtjr  and  insincerity  arc  always  ages  nar 
tional  decay,  m  the  case  of  ^me  they  were  especially 
ominous,  since  hardy  sunplicity  and  earnestness  were 
the  very  groundwork  of  lue  normal  Soman  character. 
A  man  of  the  temperament  of  Lucretius  would  ieel 
this ;  and  from  his  seclusion  would  look  out  on  poli- 
tics, not,  perhaps,  with  much  foresight,  or  with  de- 
fined anxieties;  but  with  vague  uneasiness  for  an 
order  of  things  dear  and  venerable  to  him,  and  with 
nervous  dependence  on  those  whom  he  believed 
able  to  save  it  At  the  beginning  of  the  De  Rerum 
Natwa  he  speaks  of  himself  as  writing  "  patriai 
tempore  iniquo,"  and  amid  troubles  which  hindered 
him  from  working  with  a  quiet  mind.  This  solici- 
tude for  the  repuUic  is  thnce  marked  in  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's poem ;  in  the  dream,  springing  from  a  boy- 
ish memory  of  SuUa^  massacres  nearfy  thirty  years 
before;  in  ihe  prayer  of  Venus  to  restnun  Mars 
from  bloodshed;  and  very  finely  in  the  passage 
where  the  spirit  of  Lncretius  rises  agunst  the 
thought  that  tiie  senses  should  enslave  hmi,  — name- 
sake of  her  whose  blood  was  given  for  Boman  hon- 
or: — 

"  And  from  it  iprang  the  Comtsaowealtb,  which  breski 
A*  I  Bin  breaking  now ! " 

Anxiety  for  his  countir  was  one  of  the  troubles 
for  which  Lucretius  found  some  solace  in  his  Epicu- 
rean creed.  The  religion  of  equanimity  had  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right  to  console  political  despair ;  in 
its  youth  it  had  been  the  popular  creed  at  Athens 
in  the  dsys  of  vassala^  to  Macedon ;  and  now  it 
was  popular  wit^  intelligent  men  in  the  daj-s  when 
the  Roman  republic  was  seen  to  be  breaking  op. 
At  a  time  when  men  felt  that  public  affairs  were  in 
a  thoroughly  bad  state,  and  that  they  were  power- 
less to  mend  it,  —  when  they  could  not  see  that  any 
career  of  high  activity  was  open  to  them,  or  that 
the^  could  possibly  influence  toe  lai^est  interests  of 
society,  —  they  felt  the  attraction  of  a  philosophy 
which  said  of  such  evils,  first,  that  they  could  not  be 
helped ;  and,  next,  that  they  did  not  ^atly  matter. 
But  Lucretius  approached  Epicureanism  in  another 

Sirit,  and  held  it  with  a  very  different  grasp,  from 
e  weary  public  men  or  men  of  society  woo  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  refuge  from  practical  life. 

lie  held  it  because  he  befieved  devoutly  that 
Epictirus  had  really  solved  the  problem  ot  hfs ; 
his  faith  rested  primarily  on  a  scientific  basis ;  for 
him,  it  was  accident,  —  tending,  no  doubt  to  deepen 
his  conviction,  but  still  an  accident,  —  that  this 
ffuth  supplied  the  kind  of  fortitude  specially  need- 
ed in  his  own  day.  Earnestness  and  honesty  were 
notr  however,  the  only  qualities  which  distinguished 
the  philosophy  of  Lucretius  from  much  that  passed 
under  the  same  name.  In  teaching  or  hinting  the 
art,  so  important  to  the  higher  Epicureanism,  of 
drawing  pleasure  from  simple  things,  it  had  a  pecul- 
iar and  wonderful  charm,  due  to  a  special  charactes- 
istic  of  Lucretius, — a  cbaracteEiStic  rather  rare  izi\ 
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uitiqtutr,  —  his  feeliiig  for  the  Ufa  and  beaatj  of  na- 
ture. 7iu9  sense  in  him  had  manj  mooda ;  sometimes 
it  ia  ronsed  into  sonorous  Terse  bj  sights  of  grandeur 
or  terror,  by  storm  or  volcano ;  Eometimea  it  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  far-stretclung  silence  of  Italian 
uplands,  the  "  otia  dia  poatomm  " ;  but  especially  it 
dMightg  in  tho  happr  animation  of  fields  and  woods, 
in  toe  exnbOTant  life  of  creatures  vbo  oojoy  the 
present,  and  bare  no  care  for  the  future,  lliere  is 
a  peculiar  buoyancy  and  blitheness  in  the  liiytlun  of 
Lucretius  vhen  he  speaks  of  such  things ;  a  tone 
Afferent  enough  from  the  mournful  majesty  of  the 
cadences  which  unfold  his  main  a^ument,  his  pro- 
test against  the  fear  of  death,  against  the  hope  of  a 
lile  to  come.  The  brisk,  joyous  movement  of  these 
occasional  passages  is  very  happily  caught  in  Mr. 
Tennyson's  lines,  where  Locretins  sp^ks  of  the 
time 

**  JUttn  tipkt  U  tmrge  and  lomls  art  glad, 
NmIdk  tfae  motiier'i  odder,  uid  Ui*  bird 
Make*  his  heut  roicfl  atnld  a  bUie  of  flcwen.** 

This  instinct  of  sympathy  with  the  aspects  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  this  power  of  being  stirred,  soothed, 
or  gladdened  by  tuem,  was  especially  Italian.  A 
Greek,  of  course,  was  keenly  alive  to  outward  im- 
pressioas ;  but  his  feehng  for  nature  was  sensuous, 
not  ideal ;  he  enjoyed  spring  or  summer  bucause  it 
was  cheerful,  and  stimulated  his  sense  of  life ;  not 
because  it  was  beautiful,  and  set  him  thinking  about 
its  own  life.  A  grave,  meditative  pleasure  in  scen- 
ery, fx  in  common  country  lights  and  sounds,  came 
more  easily  to  the  Italian,  by  instinct  a  fanner,  not 
a  man  of  cities ;  and  where  the  capacity  for  this 
pleasure  was  large  and  free,  it  uugfat  evidently  g^ve 
a  calmer,  more  independent  contentcdnesa  than  auy 
round  of  artificial  pastimes,  however  refined,  which 
the  Greek  Efucurean  could  devise.  Epicureanism 
was  a  Greek  product,  matured  and  long  moaopoUz- 
ed  by  Greeks ;  but  the  highest  form  of  it  histoncally 
known  to  us,  the  pbaaa  8ho\m  in  the  De  Rerum 
Natura,  grew  out  of  the  Italian  character. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  vhr  this  feeling  towards  na- 
ture bad  comparatively  slight  hold  upon  the  ancients 
generally,  was  this :  polyuieism  baa  a  strong  hold 
upon  them,  from  which  even  tlw  sceptics  not 
etci^ie',  and  polytheism  meant  the  analfung  of  na- 
ture into  A  number  of  persons,  each  mintstrant  to  a 
separate  province  of  human  needs  and  wishes.  The 
sympathy  of  nature  with  man  was,  as  it  were,  ilrawn 
off  into  uie  KwIb  ;  the  moods  of  the  sea  became  the 
humon  of  Poseidon ;  the  way  in  which  mountain 
solitudes  atlected  the  imagination  was  by  suggesting 
Pan  and  the  Oreads.  This  fact,  of  coarse,  goes  only 
a  little  way  towards  esplaining  tho  difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modem  feeling  for  scen- 
ery; a  difierence  due,  more  perhaps  thata  to  any 
other  single  cause,  to  mediievaf  thought  having  been 
•0  long  steeped  in  a  tender,  melancholy  religious 
sentinwiit,  fiivomble  to  revery.  Bat,  in  so  ihr  as  the 
impulse  to  meditate  on  natimd  beauty  was  felt  in 
pagan  antiqaity,  the  presence  of  the  gods  must  have 
tended  to  uiwart  it:  their  forms  must  have  inter- 
cepted and  distracted  the  ^aze.  There  is  a  vivid, 
eanly  startled  tkocy  to  which  forest  silence  or  the 
air  of  the  hills  seems  to  tremble  with  a  mys'tery  of 
haonUnj^  dettaes;  that  Greek  fancy  which  thrilled 
with  a  proiage  of  apparition  on  tbe  island  shore 
where  "aanc&4oving  ran  walks  beside  the  waves," 
or  in  the  shadows  of  the  grotto  on  the  Delphian 
steep, 

BraMth  whoM  wtDK-«wept  doow  ImBuctalf  atny  " ; 
but  it  it  Ta7  di^rent  from  tiie  grmve  imagination 


which  entera  into  the  secret  meaning  of  beuitifol 
places,  which  likes  to  pause  and  rest  upon  them, 
penetrated  with  their  charm,  and  moved  by  it  to  an 
indefinable  yearning  which  seems  half  regret,  half 
hope,  a  mood  wtdch  can  almost  jdeld,  as  to  music, 
Inn  bom  tbe  Oeptb  of  Htne  dirlite  dwp^." 

Now,  it  was  in  this  earnest,  tfaougbtfiil  way  that 
Lucretius  was  accustomed  to  r^aid  nature ;  and  it 
seems  singular  and  distinctive  (h  him,  that  in  a  tern-; 
perament  so  grave,  so  averse  frmn  mere  aesthetic 
dreaming,  so  unused  to  a  play  of  seosuoua  fancy, 
there  should  at  the  same  time  have  lived  a  feeling, 
vivid,  flexible,  artistic,  for  the  Greek  poetry  of  the 
gods.  He  rejected  the  myths  that  spoke  of  them ; 
but  no  one  understood  the  spirit  of  the  myths  bet- 
ter, to  no  one  were  their  outiines  clearer.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  passage  about  Man  in  the  invoca- 
tion of  Venus, — 

*■  In  Kremliu)]  qaf  nepe  tuum  m 
Betelt,  Htcrno  devktus  Tuluere  amorit, 
Atqu  lu  MUplclena  tereU  Mrrioe  repwU 
FmbU  anton  artdM  fnhtoni  in  t«,  dn,Tifas, 
Bqw  tuo  peoM  Rnpbil  aplritiii  on  " } 

this  {ucture  has  notlung  of  the  woodenness,  the 
pompous  conventionality,  into  which  most  of  the 
Latin  poets  (with  the  single  exception  of  Catullus) 
are  apt  to  fall,  when  they  deal  with  the  common- 
places of  the  popular  IkitD  ;  as  far  as  the  thought  is 
concerned,  it  m^ht  have  come  from  a  Grreek  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  to  whom  the  gods  were  very  real 
persons ;  whose  idea  of  them  was  in  harmony  with 
all  the  beauty  of  form,  and  bright  with  the  glow, 
amid  which  he  lived.  Again,  in  the  passage  where 
Lucretius  describes  the  Ptrygian  pageant  M  Cybele, 
—  though  the  Roman  sympathy  with  pomp,  the 
triumphat  instinct,  is  perhaps  up^iermost,  —  a  true 
Greelc  feeling  comes  out,  wiwre  it  is  said  that  the 
Idaean  Mother,  as  she  is  borne  in  proeeanon  through 
greiU  cities,  — 

"  OlvM  mule  Iveew  of  benlsoD  (o  ma." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  force 
and  truth  with  which  Lucretius  reahzed  what  was 
beautiliil  or  stately  in  the  popular  religion  which  he 
had  renounced.  It  \s  one  of  his  characteristics,  and 
demanded  recf^ition  in  any  pcKliait  of  him  which 
was  to  be  histoncally  true.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  ex- 
pressed it  in  the  apostrophe  of  Locretiui  to  the 
Sun: — 

■*  Kor  knowa  he  wbat  he  mm. 
King  of  the  KHt  altbonch  he  leem,  and,  girt 
With  taiiK  ukl  flame  and  tn^nx^ee,  alowly  Ufis 
nit  golden  Ibet  on  ihoae  empurpled  ataln 
Tliat  cUtnb  into  tbe  wlad;  hall*  of  beaTcn." 

This  image  of  the  sun  moving  upward  in  his  wor^ 
shipped  majesty  has  a  specially  Roman  statoliness ; 
the  fines  which  follow  touch  a  feeling,  or  rather  the 
disappointment  of  a  feeling,  more  distinctively  Greek ; 
they  spoftk  of  the  eun  looking  down  with  the  same 
blank  splendor  on  all  phases  of  human  hope  or  snf^ 
ftiring,  on  the  new-bom,  on  old  age  and  death ; 
never  sympathizing  with  what  he  sees,  never  paus- 
ing in  his  course,  —  as  Ajax  in  Sophocles  asks  him 
to  pause, "  ciiecking  hin  gdilen  rein  *  over  Tclamou's 
sorrow-stricken  home  in  Salamis. 

As  fiir  Uie  Epicurean  gods,— 

"mwhaant 
The  IncUIcteiipMettfiniriilandwoiU,— >* 

tranquil,  immcnlal,  careless  of  men, — Lncrotius  ac- 
cepted the  dogma  of  their  existence  as  he  found  it 
in  £picunu: — 

»  My  muter  heM 
ntt  gods  tbsa  aie,  •tues  off  men  «e  Mfrae." 
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This  is  the  only  ground  assigned  hy  Lucretius 
himself  for  the  belief;  viz.  that  all  men  have  seen, 
either  in  vakiDe  hours  or  (oftener)  in  dreams,  forms 
of  more  than  human  stature,  beauty,  and  might ; 
and  have  rightly  inferred  the  existence  of  beings, 
immortal,  because  forever  haunting  men,  and  bless^, 
because  Kreatljr  strong ;  though  it  vaa  wrong  to  in- 
fer Uiat  utese  b^ngs  trouble  themselves  about  men. 
But  Lucretius,  like  Epicurus,  is  silent  on  the  difH- 
culties  of  reconciling  such  a  belief  vith  the  atomic 
theory.  Did  the  ^ds  exist  irom  all  eternity,  or 
did  they  come ,  into  existence  ?  Are  they  to  exist 
forever,  or  to  pass  away  when  the  atoms,  which  have 
ibrmcd,  shall  dissolve  all  else  that  man  knows  of  ? 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  De  Iterum  Nalura,  an  un- 
fulfilled promise  to  explain  more  fully  the  nature  of 
the  sphere  in  which  these  divine  bein^  move ;  but 
the  grand  difficulty  of  their  existence  is  never  even 
toucned.  It  is  strange  if  Lucretius  did  not  feel  the 
difficultjf,  —  if  doubts  and  mis^vings  did  not  some- 
times visit  him ;  they  may  have  neen  ulenced,  partly 
by  loyalty  to  bis  master,  partly  by  a  poet's  sympathy 
with  the  grandeur  of  imracnrtal  sinGcurisin.  It  seems 
to  us  one  of  the  finest  touches  in  Mr.  Tennyson's 
poem,  that  it  represents  these  doubts  as  starting  up 
just  when  the  laws  of  the  man's  inner  life  have  been 
unsettled,  the  old  balance  of  his  faculties  disturbed. 
Anarchy  b^ns  to  reign  in  the  nature  hitherto  so 
strongly  self  ruled  ;  the  faith  which  love  and  revei^ 
CQce  for  a  great  master  had  consecrated,  and  around 
which  subtle  fancies  have  long  been  suffered  to 
twine,  is  rudely  shaken ;  the  intellect,  at  the  very 
moment  that  it  is  tottering,  and  while  but  half  con- 
scious of  its  own  treason,  is  insurgent:  — 

"TheOodi!  thsOodt! 
Han  be  Btaow,  bow  tfaeo  ihaald  Um  Godi, 
Being  ttomtc,  not  be  dUaoIuble, 
Not  (oUow  tbe  great  law  T  " 

But,  for  Lucretius,  the  loss  of  this  part  of  hia  faith 
was  only  a  sentimental  low ;  it  could  not  add  to  the 
reality  of  his  anguish,  or  furnish  a  distinct  motive  for 
desiring  death.  He  dies  because  he  has  lost  the 
tranquil  mind  whicii  alone,  in  his  belief,  can  make 
life  tolerable : — 

But  now  U  Moiu  tome  snseen  tnonater  1*71 
HU  THt  and  flilh;  haniU  upon  my  irill, 
WrenehtiiK  It  backward  Into  hla,  and  apotlt 
UjrUfwlabalDf." 

The  story  of  the  madness  and  suicide  of  Lucretius 
comes  to  us,  from  thfl  fourth  century  a.  d.,  on  the 
authority  of  Jerome  in  the  Eosebian  Chronicle ;  but 
was  probably  current  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Suetonius,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  De 
Iterum  Natura  is  evidently  an  unfinished  poem ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Jerome's  statement  that  it  was 
composed  per  inlervalla  imaniae  is  scarcely  credible. 
A  more  probable  version  of  the  story  ia  that  which 
Mr.  Tennyson's  poem  implies,  viz.  that  the  slow 
workings  of  the  poison  did  not  become  malignant 
until  Lucretius  had  already  brought  his  work  nearly 
to  the  state  in  which  we  now  possess  it. 

It  would  of  course  be  idle  to  inquire  whether  the 
possible  was  the  actual  ftte  of  Lucretius,  or  to 
expect  more  certaunty  about  his  death  than  about 
his  life.  On  him,  in  the  Latan  {wetry  which  owed 
him  so  mnch,  no  firelight  of  familiar  allu»on  ever 
falls,  no  word,  even,  of  more  formal  praise  gives 
him  companionship  with  the  names  of  which  Riamo 
was  proud ;  and  after  his  death  he  is  not  heard  of 
fbr  four  hundred  years,  until,  in  the  twiUght  of  an 
ago  shuddering  with  traditions  of  Satan's  work 
among  the  hewien,  a  lurid  flash  of  eptaph  changes 


the  darkness  about  his  grave  to  horror.  In  reading 
the  poem  which  has  permanently  enlarged  the 
circle  of  those  for  whom  Lucretius  will  have  an 
interest,  it  is  natural  to  think  of  another  name 
alluded  to  there,  to  which  another  living  English 
poet,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  has  drawn  sympathy; 
the  name  of  a  man  most  unlike  Lucretius  in  bent  of 
genius,  but  like  him  in  tlus,  that  his  troubles,  too, 
were  of  the  intellect,  and  that  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  refbge  from  them  in  death.  When  Empedo- 
cles  stood  on  Etna,  on  the  brink  of  his  fiery  grave, 
his  thoughts  were  not  tbose  of  Lucretius ;  no  regret 
for  vanishin"  concjuests,  no  confusing  torment  ofthe 
senses,  mingled  with  his  clear-minded  despair. 

He  had  never  been  veir  hopeful  that  the  boun- 
daries of  man's  intellectual  domain  could  be  pushed 
by  his  frontier-war  with  fate.    And  now,  after  the 

Eears  which  have  slowly  taught  him  what  those 
mits  indeed  are,  —  how  necessarily,  in  his  own 
words  of  profound  sadness,  men  live  and  die, — 
"  Sure  of  no  moM  tbao  each  baa  atambled  on," 

he  feels  th^  the  only  crown  which  such  efibrt  as 
his  can  win  is  to  quit  the  world  with  at  least  the 
desire  for  light  unquenched.  What  a  contrast  to 
this  sense  of  bafiHed,  hopeless  struggle  is  the  exult- 
ing confidence  which  speaks  in  the  De  Rerttm  Na- 
tura ;  the  joy  in  the  great  victory  of  Epicurus, 
which  "  brings  us  level  with  the  sky  " ;  the  sense  of 
a  new  power  "  wrested  from  the  hands  of  fiite  " ;  the 
assurance  to  the  disdple  that  "one  thing  after 
another  will  grow  clear,  and  dark  night  shall  not 
rob  thee  of  the  path,  until  tbon  survey  the  utmost 
ends  of  nature  " ;  changing  at  last,  in  that  dark  hour 
of  which  we  have  been  foQowing  the  anguish,  to  an 
agony  of  defeat  and  abasement;  to  that  cry  which 
the  bitter  bondage  of  the  senses  wrings  from  the 
conqueror  who  had  once  mounted  to  the  serene 
temples  of  the  wise,  — 

"  Vhat  BUtn, 
Wbat  Roman,  wooU  be  dragged  in  triniaph  tbna  T" 

Ettipeilocles  died  because  he  could  not  find  peace ; 
Lucretius,  because  he  had  found  and  lost  iL 


THE  LITTLE  OLD  GENTLEMAN. 

"  Would  you  like  to  look  at  the  Times,  sir  ? 
Singular  laial  that  of  Bisk  Allah  Bey  agiunst  the 
Diulv  Teleeraph." 

The  spei&er  was  a  carious  little  old  man,  cleanly 
dressed,  cleanly  diaved,  with  shorty  crisp,  white  hair, 
and  a  fhce  like  a  red  pippin :  such  a  face  as  is  hard- 
ly ever  seen  out  of  this  country,  and  even  here 
rarely,  save  among  formers,  game-keepers,  or  others 
who  are  much  in  the  open  air,  and  at  all  seasons. 
This  little  —  for  he  was  very  small  indeed  as  to 
size —  this  little  old  gentleman,  was  encountered  in 
a  first-class  smoking-carriage  on  the  Southwestern 
Railway. 

"  Curious  trial  that  before  the  I^ord  Chief  Justice," 
continued  the  old  gentleman,  as  if  he  wished  to  pro- 
mote further  conversation.  "  I  was  once  tried  for 
morder  myself," — with  a  pleasant  smile.  "Yes," 
ssud  the  little  old  gentleman,  "  and  "  (looking  pleas- 
antcr  than  ever)  "  very  nearly  hung  too.  I  did 
not  get  off  free.  I  was  sentenced  to  tranaportaUon 
for  life ;  went  through  seven  years  of  it ;  and  then 
they  pardoned  me  for  what  I  had  never  done. 

"  1  ou  see,"  said  the  little  old  gentleman,  smiling 
more  than  ever,  as  the  five  other  smokeis  in  the 
carriage  stared  at  him, — "  you  see,  I  was  for  many 
years  a  cattle-merchant  in  I^don.   My  bunncss 
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consisted  in  receiving  from  atroad — from  Holland, 
Germany,  Ntsmandy,  or  wherever  I  could  form  a 
connection — oxen,  cowg,  sheep,  [ugs,  some  on  my 
ovn  account,  others  to  be  sdd  on  cmnmission  for 
correspondents  who  sent  tbeir  animals  to  me  for 
sale.  The  trade  was  a  jHrofitable  one.  Every  beast 
sent  over  on  my  accoant  was  fully  insured,  so  that, 
if  it  died  on  its  pasange,  I  came  upon  the  insurance 
company.  1  had  very  few.  bad  debts ;  and,  taking 
one  thing  with  another,  I  may  fully  have  calculated 
upon  realizing  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  on  my 
capital  every  three  months.  In  other  words,  I  got  a 
profit  of  a  hundred  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
money  J  had  commenced  business  with. 

"But  ^vith  money  comes  the  desire  for  more. 
There  was  a  time  before  I  began  to  deal  in  cattle, 
when  I  thought  myself  rich  i^  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
I  had  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  in  bank  over  and 
above  my  expenses  for  the  past  twelTe  months. 
Now  it  was  oCherwbe.  I  lamented  that  I  had  not 
always  an  idle  balance  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  pounds.  I  was  fond  of  money  for  money's 
sake.  I  could  not  make  money  fast  enough  for  my 
wishes  in  the  cattle  trade,  and  therefore  determined 
to  do  a  little  in  the  loan  and  discounting  way. 

"  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  have  gone 
through  a  deal  of  trouble  since.  My  s^-stem  was 
never  to  put  too  many  eggs  in  one  pot,  — never  to 
lend  very  much  to  any  single  person, — but  to  lend 
many  small  amounts  to  various  people.  I  used  to 
'  answer  the  advertisements  of  tradesmen  in  difiiculties, 
and,  if  I  found  that  a  borrower  had  good  secniity  to 
OfiTur,  I  would  lend  him  perhaps  thir^  or  uaty 
pounds,  taking  ten  ptrands  for  the  accommodation  for 
a  month,  and  much  more  in  proportion  for  longer 
periods.  One  of  my  clients  was  a  printer  with  a 
small  business,  near  what  was  then  called  the  New 
Itoad,nowMaryleboneBoad.  He  had  often  borrowed 
twenty,  thirty,  and  once  as  much  as  sixty  pounds 
from  me,  and  had  always  repaid  me  to  the  day. 
The  security  be  gave  me  was  always  the  same,  the 
joint  note  of  hand  of  himself  and  his  brother,  a 
grocer  up  Hackney  way.  The  name  of  this  borrow- 
er was  btrange,  —  Edward  Strange.  He  was  in  a 
delicate  state  of  health,  always  suiTering  from  his 
chest,  and  in  severe  winters  he  used  tow  laid  up 
fov  weeks  together  widi  a  bad  cough.  He  was  a 
widower,  wiuont  children. 

"  One  day  Strange  came  to  me  and  said  that  he 
had  a  very  excellent  offer  to  enter  into  partnership 
with  a  printer  who  had  been  established  in  business 
several  years.  The  sum  required  to  be  paid  for  the 
i^artnership  was  three  hundred  pounds,  and  he 
asked  me  to  advance  him  that  amount  upon  the 
security  of  a  policy  of  insurance  for  one  thousand 
2»unds  upon  his  own  life.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that, 
years  before,  Strange  had,  when  a  young  and 
healthy  man,  effected  an  insurance  upon  his  fife  for 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  afterwards  increased  it  to 
one  thousand  pounds.  This  policy  he  had  always 
managed  to  keep  ap,  and  still  wished  that  it  should 
not  relapse.  As  it  had  been  running  on  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  as  he  paid  a  very  small  premium, 
and  was  now  in  bad  health,  the  insurance  company 
would  have  been  glad  to  purchase  it  back.  There- 
fore, after  looking  at  the  affair  in  every  possible  way, 
1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  security  was  good, 
and  that  I  might  safely  advance  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  upon  the  security  of  the  policy  being 
indoraed  over  to  me.  This  was  done,  and  1 
advanced  the  money !'  Gentlemen,  the  worst  da}-'s 
buuness  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 


"In  general,  a  creditor  sees  but  little  of  his 
debtors,  whether  they  are  few  or  man^.  The  man 
who  owes  money  generally  avoids  the  individuBl  to 
whom  he  owes  it.  But  it  happened  otherwise  with 
Strange  and  mj'sdf.  With  the  new  bmtness  that 
he  had  bought,  he  was  not  expected,  nor  even 
wished,  by  bis  partner  to  interfere;  and  his  own 
indifferent  health  made  it  very  desirable  that  he 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  confined  air  Of 
the  close  printing-rooms.  The  partnership  he  had 
purchased  secured  him  a  certain  amount  of  income 
which,  together  with  what  he  had  besides,  allowed 
him  to  go  about  in  divers  parts  of  the  country, 
travelling  being  much  recommended  by  his  medical 
attendant.  Knowing  that  I  had  to  make  weekly 
trips  to  Harwich,  and  that  I  had  <^en  to  go  to 
Botterdam  in  the  way  of  business  when  looking  after 
cattle,  he  adxA  mewiietber  he  could  be  of  use  to  me 
as  a  clerk  ?  He  asked  for  no  salary,  only  his  actoal 
travelling  expenses ;  and  for  this  he  was  to  keep  my 
accounts,  write  and  copy  my  letters,  and  make  him- 
self generally  usefal._  The  bargmn  was  a  ^ood  one 
for  both  parties.  On  the  one  hand  my  bunness  was 
increasing  everj^  week,  and  having  to  knock  about  a 

r'eat  deal  at  fairs,  and  to  see  a  great  many  dealers, 
had  no  time  to  look  properly  after  my  accounts, 
which  sometimes  got  rather  complicated.  On  the 
other  hand,  Strange  had  enough  to  live  upon,  but 
not  enough  to  pa^  travelling  expenses  with  comfort. 
Having  neen  fnends  for  several  years,  when  we 
travelled  together  we  alwaj-s  had  our  meals  in  com- 
mon ;  and  in  country  places,  or  where  the  inns  were 
very  full,  we  generally  took  a  double-bedded  room 
between  us. 

Ailer  a  time  I  found  Strang's  assistance  of  such 
value  to  me  that  I  was  able  to  increase,  my  connec- 
tions very  materially  indeed.  Being  a  shrewd  man, 
he  was  able  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  to  make 
purchases  and  conduct  my  business  as  well  as  I 
could.  This  led,  naturally  enough,  to  a  partnership 
being  formed  between  us,  by  the  terms  of  which  I 
was  to  lend  him  five  hundred  pounds  to  put  into  the 
business,  of  which  be  was  to  have  a  fourth  of  the 
net  profits.  As  surety  for  the  five  hundred  pounds, 
he  insured  his  life  for  another  thousand.  Thus, 
when  we  commenced  wen-king  together  as  partners, 
Strange  owed  me  eight  hun^d  pounds,  and  I  held 
policies  of  insurance  on  his  life  for  two  diousand 
pounds. 

"  Our  business  trips  used  generally  to  last  from  a 
week  to  a  fortnight.  Sometimes  we  were  detaiued 
at  the  port  to  which  we  had  brought  the  animals, 
for  four  or  five  daj-s,  awaiting  the  means  of  Rnippino' 
them  to  England  ;  for  it  is  not  every  steamer  that 
will  take  bullocks,  or  sheep,  or  pigs,  as  cargo. 
Sometimes,  one  of  us  would  remain  in  London  con- 
ducting the  sales  of  such  animals  as  his  partner  sent 
him^from  abroad.  And  this  had  happened  when 
the  event  of  which  1  am  now  going  to  tell  you  UkA 
place. 

"  As  Strange  could  speak  French  very  well,  I  of- 
ten sent  him  alone  to  the  fairs  in  Normandy  and 
Britanny,  nearly  always  gmng  myself  to  those  in 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Germany.   It  was  some- 
where about  the  end  of  a  certaio  May  that  he  went 
over  to  France,  intendii^  to  remun  there  about  tix. 
weeks,  and  go  from  one  ndr  to  another  on  a  certup 
round.   Three  or  four  consignments  of  beast'  ' 
reached  me  in  London,  and  the  last  yr*' 
over  in  a  da^  or  two.   My  partoe>*  ' 
the  fairs  he  intended  to  go  to,  ai 
I  wrote  him  at  Southampton,  wh«. 
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saying  that  I  Troold  meet  liim  there,  take  a  look  at 
the  cattle  he  had  bought,  and  send  some  to  London, 
and  go  with  the  rest  to  some  of  the  Boulibeni  conn- 
ties,  where  there  was  Ukely  to  be  a  mu>ket  that 
would  suit  my  book. 

"  I  reached  Southampton  on  the  day  named,  and 
met  Strange.  We  dined  t<^ether  in  the  afternoon 
at  a  Email  inn  near  the  docks,  and,  finding  we  could 
hot  get  two  bedrooms,  engaged  a  douule-bedded 
room  for  the  night.  Then  we  began  to  square  up 
accounts,  and  spent  the  afternoon  seeing  how  we 
stood  in  the  matter  of  moneys  But  Bomecbtt^  that 
Strange  had  done  vexed  me  sordy.  He  had,  in 
the  face  of  wbat  I  had  wiittcn  to  him  in  London  to 
tiiii  contrary,  paid  some  two  pounds  a  bead  more  for 
about  thirty  or  forty  beasta  than  we  should  ever  real- 
ize. When  I  told  him  how  foolishly  be  had  acted, 
he  answered  me  back  that  be  bad  done  bis  best,  and 
that  he  had  as  much  right  as  I  bad  to  speculate  with 
our  joint  funds.  To  this  I  replied  that,  although  he 
was  undoubtedly  a  partoer  in  the  concern,  it  was  1 
who  had  put  in  all  tbe  capital,  and  that  be  bad  only 
an  interest  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  profits. 
His  r^(»Dder  I  remember  well.  He  said  that,  if  ho 
died,  I  would  jget  all  the  money  he  owed  me  and 
more.  To  this  I  retorted  in  a  pasnon,  that  I  knew 
it,  and  that  I  did  not  care  how  soon  he  died.  All 
tiiis  wrao^ing  took  place  in  the  coffee-room  of  tixe 
inn,  be&re  the  girl  who  w^ted  on  as,  tbe  cook  of 
the  bouse,  the  barmaid,  the  landlady,  and  the  land- 
lady's husband.  Tbe  latter,  when  he  sow  we  were 
|;ettiog  aogO't  tried  to  make  inends  between  us,  but 
in  vain.  We  were  each  annoyed  at  wbat  tbe  other 
had  said,  as  well  as  at  our  own  folly,  and  neither 
would  be  the  first  to  say  he  was  sorry  for  wbat  bad 

"  About  six  o'clock  I  took  up  ray  bat  and  went'to 
see  some  friends  in  the  town.  When  I  got  back  it 
was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  Strange,  the  housemaid 
told  me,  had  been  in  bed  and  asle^  more  than  an 
hour.  I  paid  my  share  of  the  t»Ii,  for  I  intended 
starting  early,  went  up  ataits,  found  Strange  fast 
Afileep,  and  went  to  bed  myself.  Next  morning,  I 
was  called  at  five,  packed  my  bag,  swallowed  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  on  my  way  to 
Ijondoo.  On  leaving  the  inn  I  told  tbe  porter  that 
my  comyianton  was  ^eep,  and  that,  as  be  was  only 
going  by  tbe  ten  o'clock  coach  to  Brighton,  diey 
^eed  not  call  hj«i  yet.  I  should  not  forget  to  tell 
u  that,  whUe  I  was  dresang  in  the  morning,  Strange 
awo^'^  and  that  we  shook  hands  orer  our  dispute  of 
ihe  prC'^^^^  ^^Y-  moreover  agreed  to  change 
our  ptan..")  Strange  was  to  meet  me  in  London 
on  the  nex  t-  ^^X*  As  I  was  closing  my  carpet>bi^ 
he  asked  me  to  lend  him  one  of  my  razors :  a  tbing 
which  I  had  t^  greatest  objection  to  (for  if  I  am 
particular  about  anything  I  possess,  it  is  about  my 
jazors), but,  having  only  just  made  up  my  difference 
with  him,  I  could  hardly  refuse  him  so  small  a  favor. 

■**  ThA  days  I  am  writing  of  were  before  railwaj-s 
hnA  extended  to  Southampton.  Leaving  the  latter 
^iwe  at  half  past  6ve  in  the  morning,  it  was  half 
past  six  in  the  evening  before  I  got  to  town.  I  went 
to  bed,  got  up  next  day,  and,  while  I  was  wttiog  at 
breakfast  with  my  wife,  our  ser\'ant  told  me  that  two 
aentlemen  wished  to  spak  to  me.  I  went  down  to 
^e  them,  and,  before  I  could  open  my  mouth  to  ask 
them  what  they  wanted,  fonnd  mj-self  with  handcnns 
on  aiTCSted  for  the  murder  of  Edward  Strange. 

"  It  seoma  tbat,  finding  Strange  did  not  ootne 
xiown  by  half  past  nine,  the  porter  went  np  to  call 
him.   He  fonnd  the  door  locked,  but  no  key  in  it 


After  knocking  some  time  on  the  outnde,  the  door 
was  broken  open,  and  poor  Strai^  was  fuond,  wiUi 
his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  razor  in  his 
hand.  The  key  of  the  door  was  afterwards  found  in 
the  coffee-room,  tinder  tbe  Tcry  bench  on  which  I 
had  sat  to  drink  iny  cup  of  coffee  bef<x«  starting. 

**  I  was  brought  before  the  magistrate  at  Bow  Street 
tbe  next  morning,  and  was  by  him  sent  down  to 
Southampton  to  await  tbe  result  of  the  coroner's  in* 
qnest  npon  my  partoor.  The  verdict  was  wilfiil 
murder,  and,  auer  oonmutment  by  the  magistrate  to 
the  ieasiona,  I  was  pat  on  tnal  fijr  my  Ule  at  Win- 
chester. 

"  Tbe  trial  lasted  only  a  few  hours.  It  was  fiilly 
proved  that  Strange  an<l  m>-self  had  quarrelled  and 
had  hig^  words  the  night  before,  and  that  I  had  uid 
X  did  not  care  how  soon  he  died,  so  that  I  coald  re- 
cover tbe  money  I  had  lent  him.  A  great  deal  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  by  Strange's  death  I  should  be 
entitled  to  the  insurance  uponhis  life  to  the  amount 
of  two  thousand  pounds,  by  which  I  ^Mold  be  a  dear 
gainer  of  one  Ihottsand  two  hundred. 

*'  It  was  further  shown  that  the  razor  fbond  in  poor 
Strftoge's  hand  was  mine,  and  three  medieal  man 
decland  th^  oonviotion  tiiat,  i^tiioagh  that  iwtra- 
meot  was  undoobtodly  used  to  fciU  Uie  dead  man,  it 
mist  have  been  placed  in  lus  hands  afker  death. 
Mtneover,  there  were  not  <mh  evident  mariu  ef  a 
stru^e  fU)out  the  bed  and  bedclothes,  but  Straagt's 
throat  was  cut  from  right  to  left,  which  no  one 
could  have  done  nnless  he  had  been  a  kfi-handed 
man,  which  Strange  was  n<^  Then,  acun,  Ihut  fact 
of  the  bedroom  door  beio^  locked,  and  tbe  key  bM 
close  to  where  I  had  breakfiuted,  told  feerfttUy 
against  me.  It  was  clear  that  Strange  could  not  oy 
any  possibility  have  cut  his  own  throat,  aad  then 
locked  tbe  door  of  his  room  on  the  outsiiie.  It  was 
attempted  by  my  counsel  to  throw  dhcredit  «poo 
this  part  of  tbe  evidence.  The  learned  gentleman 
tried  very  harA  to  elicit  something  which  imght  even 
lead  the  jury  to  imasine  that  ue  door  ud  bean 
lodced  after  the  tamrder,  and  that  some  pemni  iin- 
knomi  had  unknowingly  let  the  key  drop  in  the 
coffee-room.  But  it  was  of  no  avail  whatever.  It 
was  clearly  proved  that  the  key  had  been  inside  the 
door  when  I  went  up  to  bed,  and  that  it  had  never 
been  seen  again  until  it  was  found  in  the  coflee- 
room.  My  defence  tried  bard  to  m^e  oat  that 
some  person  likely  to  comnut  the  murder  might 
have  been  in  tbe  house  on  that  day,  but  all  of  no 
use.  As  the  trial  went  on,  even  I,  who  knew  my 
innocence,  could  not  help  allowing  to  myself  that 
the  evidence,  though  puvdy  eirenrnstaiitiaU  vas 
very  stroi^  agunst  me.  llie  anljr  pmnts  tn  my 
favor  were,  that,  en  tbe  day  of  the  mtader  X  v«s 
supposed  to  have  committed,  I  travi^ed  ap  to  Loo- 
don,  and  had  not  the  least  appearanee  of  a  man 
who  had  anything  on  hie  min<C  Again,  Stmsne 
was  known  to  have  had  on  his  pecson  a  gold  watdk, 
and  a  purse  containing  a  few  sovereigns  Bad  twenty 
five-pooiid  notes,  the  uuuben  of  wbu^  latter  were 
ascertained  at  the  bank  at  Southampton,  where  he 
had  procured  tbem  in  exchange  for  a  bank-poet  bifl- 
The  watch  bad  been  taken,  ^id  wtt  never  traced ; 
tbe  sovereigns  bad  also  disappeared  ;  but  the  bank- 
Dotes  bad  been  exchanged  at  tbe  Baak  of  EngUncl 
on  the  day  after  the  murder,  and  beJbte  I,  as  I  fully  j 
proved,  had  any  eandaumcattDn  whatever  with  anj' 
one  in  London.  Of  this  last  poiiU  my  connsel  made 
tbe  most,  but  it  ^  not  help  me  much,  if  anythans- 
Tbe  jury  retired,  and,  after  deliberating  about  half 
an  hour,  returned  into  oourt  and  dtclarod,  tbrougii 
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their  foreman,  that  I  vas  giulty  of  the  iriUul  mnider 
of  Edward  Sbrange. 

"  Gentlemen,  a  man  viho  has  gone  throagli  tliat 
ordoal,— who  boa  heard  the  jnrr  prononnce  lum 
g^Uty  of  capital  crime,  and  heard  the  judge  pass 
sentence  o£  death  npon  lum, — a  man,  I  say,  gentle- 
men, irho  has  gone  thrOiu;h  that  ordeal,  siai.  still 
lives  to  tell  the  tale,  maj'  ^  am  I  preann^tuons  ?) 
be  looked  upon  as  a  man  irho  has  really  gone 
through  what,  in  these  da^,  would  be  called  a  sen- 
sational time.  I  heard  every  word  the  foreman  of 
the  jury  said,  and  found  m;j^self  wondering  what  the 
judge's  black  cap  —  of  which  every  one  lias  heard, 
but  few  have  seen  — ■  would  be  like.  TTien  I  was 
in  a  kind  of  dream  for  a  time,  until  I  heard  the 
words  condemning  mo  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  I  was  dead.    A  sensational  effect  upon  me, 

gintlemea,  or  am  I  presumptuooB  ?  And  will  yon 
vor  me,  sir,  with  a  light  ? 
In  spite  of  Appearances,"  sud  this  little  old  gen- 
tleman, smoking  with  exceeding  relish,  "  my  friends 
did  not  believe  me  to  be  guilty  of  the  fbarfol  crime 
for  which  I  was  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  I 
■was  dead,  in  ten  days  afler  the  trial.  They  moved 
bcaven  and  earth  to  obtain  a  commutatica  of  my 
sentence,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  they 
succeeded.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  there 
was  in  England  a  temporary,  but  very  strong,  re- 
action against  capital  punishment.  I  cannot  rec- 
ollect all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  in  a  (rial 
for  murder  two  men  had  been  condemned  to  death 
and  duly  executed,  and,  shortly  after  (key  had  been 
banged  by  the  neck  until  they  were  dead,  their  sup- 
posed Ticdm  made  his  appearance,  well  and  hearty. 
The  public  press  took  up  Uie  question  of  not  hang- 
ing upon  circumstantial  evidence,  and  I  benefit^ 
to  t^e  extent  of  mjr  life  by  the  temporary  excite- 
ment I  was  respited,  and  condemned  to  trans* 
portation  for  life,  and  veiy  shortly  afterwards  — 
ibr  in  those  dsj-s  transportation  was  in  full  swing  — 
found  myself  on  my  way  out  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
a  convict '  lifer.' 

"  For  seven  long  years,  gentlemen,  did  I  undei^ 
this  punishment  for  a  crime  of  which  I  was  perfecuy 
innocent.  Curiously  enough,  the  man  who  really 
had  murdered  poor  Strange,  as  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed, went  out  in  Ihe  same  shi^  with  me,  con- 
demned to  seven  year^  transportation  for  buiglaiy. 
He  must  have  heard  me  tell  my  story  and  declare 
my  innocence  over  and  over  agun ;  for  in  the  colony 
we  worked  a  long  time  together  in  the  same  gang. 
He  was  afterwards  assigned  to  a  master  who  lived 
near  the  prison  where  I  had  to  slave  out  my  time, 
as  in  those  d&ys  '  lifers,'  whose  sentence  had  been 
commuted  for  capital  punishment,  were  never  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  chain  gangs.  But,  after  three 
years  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  this  real  murderer 
took  to  his  old  trade  of  burglary.  To  avoid  being 
captured,  he  fled  to  the  bush,  and  on  a  party  of 
police  being  sent  aft;er  the  band  to  which  he  be- 
ongcd,  he  Siot  a  cob  stable  in  cold  blood.  He  was 
captured,  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
he  was  dead,  and  two  days  before  his  execution  con- 
fessed tiiat  be  had  nmrdered,  at  Soathampton,  a 
person  called  Strange,  for  which  offence  another 
man  had  been  sentenced  to  death. 

His  statement  was  taken  down,  and  it  was  exact 
It  appeared  that  he  had  been  hidden  for  several 
hours  in  the  inn,  intending  to  steal  whatever  be 
could  lay  his  bands  on.  Early  in  the  morning  he 
had  found  bia  way  into  poor  Strange's  room,  hoping 
to  pick  up  something  nefore  tlie  house  was  aslir. 


But  his  entrance  awoke  Strange,  who  stru^led  for  a 
few  minutes  with  him,  and  kept  hold  of  um.  The 
razor  wlucb  I  had  lent  Strange  bemg  still  lying  on  the 
bed,  he  murdered  his  nctim  with  it,  and  then  put  it 
into  Strange's  hand,  in  order  to  nu^  it  appear  that 
he  had  committed  st^dde.  He  secured  thte  watch,  tibe 
purse,  and  the  bank-notes  of  the  murdered  man,  and 
stole  out  of  the  house,  locking  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room on  the  outside,  and  hiding  the  key.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  got  into  Strange's  room  before  I 
left  the  house,  and  that,  for  some  time  after,  his  fear 
was  lest  I  should  come  back.  Had  I  done  so,  the 
murder  would,  in  all  probability  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

"  When  the  statement  made  by  this  convict  had 
been  fluly  verified,  and  when  certain  references  had 
been  made  to  the  home  authorities,  I  was  dulv  lib- 
erated. That  is  to  say,  gentiemen,  I  obtained  the 
royal  pardon  for  having  ccanmitted  a  crime  which  I 
never  committed.  And  very  sensible  I  am,  gentle- 
men, of  the  royal  demency.   Though  it  seem  odd." 

"  All  tickets,  gentlemen,  all  tickets,  ready !" 

The  train  had  reached  the  ticket  platibrm  at 
Vauxhall. 

"  Ah!  yes!"  said  the  little  old  gentleman,  pro- 
ducing his :  '*  mine  'b  a  Return  Ticket ;  but  it  had 
very  neaily  been  otherwise!** 


PBOVERBIAL  COMPABISOKS. 

The  use  of  just  and  appropriate  comparisons  is 
ono  of  the  characteristics  of  the  clever  writer  and 
the  correct  and  doquent  speaker.  The  force  and 
fitness  of  a  man's  utterances  will  often  depend  upon 
the  choice  he  makes  of  such  means  of  illustration, 
and  his  readiness  and  sagacity  in  selecting  them.  If 
we  take  note  of  the  involuntary  checks  and  pauses 
that  occur  now  and  then  in  the  deliverances  of 
that  numerous  class  who  talk  much  faster  than  they 
think,  or  talk  volubly  without  thinking  at  all,  we 
may  generally  trace  the  sudden  "  pull  up,"  to  which 
such  talkers  are  subject  to  the  want  of  some  ele- 
ment of  comparison  which,  not  presenting  itself  at 
the  moment,  has  to  be  sought  for  in  the  memory  or 
evolved  from  the  imaj^uation.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  remark  that  the  difficulty  here  suggested,  thou^ 
it  most  be  fkmiUar  to  all  who  write  much,  or  tuk 
much,  is  pecnliurly  the  ^fficulty  of  tiie  very  namer- 
ouB  and  varied  c^  who  are  not' qualified  either  by 
education  or  habit  for  writing  or  talking  correctly. 

In  the  matter  of  compaiiaons  the  popular  genius 
has  fructified  in  a'  manner  more  characteristic  than 
classical,  having  yc^ed  tt^ether  in  lasting  com- 
panionship a  list  of  nouns  substantive,  between 
which  it  is  not  alwaj-s  easy  to  discover  the  connec- 
tion ;  while,  with  regard  to  some  of  them,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  nothing  more  than  a  fanciful  connection 
could  exist,  and  that  tiiey  derive  their  appreciation 
among  the  common  people  from  that  very  fact. 
The  origin  of  them  it  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  trace ; 
all  we  know  of  them  is  that  the;r  liave  been  long 
sanctioned  by  custom,  that  tradition  has  in  a  man- 
ner stereotyped  them,  and  that  they  live,  and  are 
likely  to  Hve,  in  the  thou^^ts  and  bnguage  of  the 
masses  of  our  connttymcn. 

In  making  a  selection  Irom  the  list  of  comparisons 
with  which  the  vernacular  abounds,  we  will  take 
first  a  few  of  the  least  incongruous.  We  would 
classify  them  in  some  kind  of  order  if  we  could,  but 
^at  is  hardly  possible ;  they  refuse  to  be  so  handled, 
most  of  them  possessing  a  ri^d  and  perrerae  kind 
of  indiTidnality  of  thdr  own. 
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Among  those  -which  may  boast  at  least  a  seeming 
coDgruity,  ire  may  cite  "  as  poor  as  a  church  moose, 
— -  as  plain  as  a  pike-fltaff,  —  as  sore  u  a  enn," 
—  "as  tight  as  wax," — "as  tender  as  achu^en," 
etc- ;  in  iul  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  amoont 
of  appropriateneas,  as  die  reader  most  percave, 
though  none  of  them,  we  need  hardly  say,  are  liter- 
ally correct ;  seeing  tiiat  a  church  mouse,  like  other 
eccleriastical  hangers-on,  may  grow  fat  and  sleek  on 
the  cmmbs  of  office;  that  a  gun  maymiaa  fire  or 
miss  its  mark ;  wax  may  render  up  its  trust  at  the 
instigation  of  heat ;  a  pike-Btaff  may  be  rough ;  and 
a  chicken  may  be  tough. 

Leas  congruous  than  the  above  are  the  following 
and  their  like  :  "  as  ^ick  as  thieves,"  —  "  aa  sound 
as  ft  roach,"  —  "  aa  bold  as  brass," —  "  as  deaf  as  a 
post,"  —  "as  cool  as  a  cucumber,"  of  which  kind 
many  more  might  be  quoted.  We  feel  that  they 
are  somewhat  vague;  and  though  their  aptitude 
strikes  m.  we  suspect  ihat  it  does  so  rather  because 
we  have  heard  them  so  cQ/en,  and  accept  them  as 
conventional  maxims,  than  b»:ause  of  any  inherent 
propriety  they  can  clum.  We  do  not  see  why 
thieves  shoold  be  more  true  to  each  other  than  hon- 
est men ;  a  roach  sounder  than  a  perch  or  gudgeon ; 
brass  bolder  than  iron ;  a  post  more  deaf  than  any 
other  inanimate  object ;  a  cucumber  cooler  than  a 
melon  ;  and  so  on.  Some  few  comparisons  of  this 
class,  however,  there  are,  which  commend  them- 
selves by  their  neatness,  and  which  are  in  a  manner 
perfect;  such  as,  "as  right  as  a  trivet"  (a  trivet, 
Irom  its  ingenious  construction,  being  shut  out  from 
the  possibiuty  of  assuming  a  wron^  position),  ~  "  as 
clean  as  a  smelt"  (Uie  smelt  beinig  assuredly  the 
most  delicately  pure  and  clean  of  all  fishes  in  the 
sea),  —  "as  dead  as  a  herring "  (the  herring  dying 
the  instant  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  figuring 
as  a  dead  fish  in  its  salted  conditiou  much  longer 
than  any  other), — "as  dead  as  adoor-ntui"  (a  nail 
driven  into  a  door  being  reasonably  assnmed  to  be 
cofHned  once  and  forever). 

Another  class  of  comparisons  seems  to  be  quite 
arbitrary,  b^ng  of  the  figurative  kind,  and  some  of 
them  embody  a  little  of  uiat  lurking  satire  and  sai^ 
casm  with  which  the  common  people  like  to  fiavor 
their  conversation. 

Among  Jibese  we  may  quote,  "as  fine  as  five- 
pence"  (applicable  to  cheap  and  tawdry  finery), — 
*'  as  cold  as  charity  "  (expressive  of  the  general  rec- 
c^ition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly  bard  to  in- 
fuse any  vital  warmth  into  the  first  of  all  Chr^an 
virtues), —  "  as  nice  as  ninepence  "  (evidentiy  a  figure 
of  speech,  though  of  obscure  origin,  possessing  a 
charm  from  its  alliteration,  and  a  still  greater  one 
from  its  vagueness,  rendering  it  of  very  wide  appli- 
cation), —  "as  ugly  as  sin  "  (a  sumrative  sample  of 
hyperbole),  —  "as  clear  as  mud"  (a  fiivorite  sa>'ing 
amon^  emphatic  disputants,  in  which,  by  a  figure  of 
rhetoric,  the  thing  spoken  of  is  made  to  stand  for  its 
opposite),  —  and  "  as  good  as  gold,"  which  is  meant 
to  express  the  very  perfection  of  personal  merit. 

Some  comparisons  in  general  use  partake  of  the 
humorous  and  satirical,  as  whui  one  man  is  said  to 
comport  himself  "like  a  bull  in  a  cliina  shop";  or 
another  to  be  iis  busy  "  as  a  cat  in  a  tripe  shop  " ;  or 
a  gossiping  woman  is  described  as  bdng  "  as  cunning 
as  Kate  Mallet,  and  she  was  half  a  fbof" ;  which  last 
comparison,  by  the  way,  is  a  local  one,  and  current 
only  in  Somersetshire.  Another  local  comparison, 
current  chiefiy  in  the  west  of  England,  is, "  as  dry  as 
a  gyx,"  a  phrase  remarkably  expresnve  to  those  who 
know  wliat  it  meant  by  a  gyx,  but  <^  UcUe  ugnifi- 


cance  to  those  who  do  not.  A  gyx  is  the  stalk  of  a 
creeping  plant  abounding  in  the  western  counties, 
which  in  early  summer  runs  over  the  hedges  and 
bank-ndes,  and,  withering  under  the  heats  of  August, 
dries  m  so  thorooghly  tmit  it  will  fall  to  pieces  at 
a  toncQ,  and  the  pieces  crumble  into  dust  in  tiie 
clenched  hand. 

Drunkenness  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  several 
queer  idioms  of  comparison,  ouch  are, "  as  drunk 
as  a  lord,"  which  may  have  had  more  truth  in  olden 
times  than  in  our  era  of  more  respectable  manners ; 
"as  drunk  as  a  fiddler,"  which  is  also  a  slander 
against  a  whole  profession  (though  certainly  they 
are  in  scenes  of  special  temptation)  ;  and  < '  aa  drank 
as  David's  sow,"  a  mysterious  allusion,  upon  which 
we  can  thi-ow  no  li^t,  being  altogether  in  the  daik 
ourselves  as  to  who  jDavid  was  (though,  of  course,  he 
was  a  Welshman),  and  whether  thesow  or  her  own- 
er was  most  to  mame  for  t^e  animal's  lapse  in  good 
manners. 

Some  fev  comparisons  there  are,  which,  though 
they  are  current  wherever  our  language  is  spoken, 
defy  all  attempts  to  get  at  th^r  origin,  and  might 
puzzle  Max  MuUer  uimself.  Take,  for  example, 
"  as  queer  as  Dick's  hatband."  Who  will  tell  us 
where  this  came  from  ?  Who  was  Dick,  and  what 
was  the  matter  with  his  ha,t-band  ?  The  phrase  is 
very  old,  and  has  been  in  use  for  generations,  and 
thet  mystery  of  its  origin  and  of  its  supposed  recon- 
dite significance  has  from  time  to  time  been  the  sub- 
iect  of  persevering  investigation  by  curious  persons. 
But  nothing  very  satisfactory  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  was  suggested  by  one  learned  gentle- 
man, who  handled  me  subject  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  that  the  Dick  in  question  might  have 
been  the  tyrant  Kchard  UL,  and  that  tfa«  nat-band 
was  only  a  metaphorical  expression  for  his  Icingly 
crown,  which,  at  the  crisis  of  Bosworth  Field,  was 
certainty  in  a  state  of  jeopardy  that  might  have  been 
figuratively  designated  as  "  queer."  But  we  cannot 
accept  this  ingenious  solution  of  the  difficulty,  which 
strikes  us  as  too  learned  and  too  far-fetched.  To 
our  thinking,  Dick  is  more  likely  to  have  been  some 
low-bom  hind,  who,  having  "  given  his  mind  "  to 
hat-bands,  signalized  himself  in  some  special  manner, 
and  thus  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity.  Tliere 
was  a  custom  prevailing  at  the  be|i^nning  of  this 
century,  thoogh  it  is  nearly  ob3<^ete  now,  of  hiring 
farm  servants  at  certain  periodic^  gatherings, 
called  "  mops."  The  laborers  who  came  to  be  hir«d 
used  to  intunate  their  calling  by  wearing  certain  in- 
signia round  their  hats,  — a  wisp  of  hay  denoting  a 
carter,  a  wisp  of  straw  a  thatcher,  a  plait  of  horse- 
haur  a  ploughmui,  and  so  on ;  now,  if  the  Dick  of 
the  queer  hat-band  was  a  candidate  for  service  on 
any  such  occasion,  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise 
to  his  renown  may  be  easily  imagined. 

"  As  mad  as  a  hatter "  is  another  mysterious 
comparison,  which  even  people  of  education  do  not 
disdain  to  use,  though  no  one  is  kind  enough  to 
vouchsafe  an  explanation  of  it.  If  it  must  be  as- 
sumed, as  a  friend  su^^ests,  that  hatters  must  be 
mad  to  go  on,  from  year  to  year,  perpetrating  the 
frightful  cylinders  wat  gentiomea  wear  on  their 
heads,  we  feel  bound  to  rebut,  in  thsh  behalf,  the 
charge  of  insanit^r,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  wearers 
of  the  said  abominations  instead  of  the  makers,  who 
only  exercise  their  industry  in  satisfybg  the  de- 
mands of  the  public. 

The  amount  of  pleasure  implied  in  Imng  "  as  jolly 
as  a  sand-boy"  we  cannot  tell,  never  having  be- 
longed to  that  firee-and-easy  pnMfesnon,  the  memben 
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of  which,  EO  far  as  our  obserratioQ  goes,  pass  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  in  the  exhilarating 
and  healtnfol  exercise  of  assmanship  ^their  empty 
sand-bags  aerTing  them  as  saddles),  their  jollity  t>e- 
ing  most  exuberantly  demonetrative  when  their  mer- 
chandise has  been  tmnamnted  into  cash. 

"  As  merry  aa  a  grig  "  is  also  a  frequent  similitude, 
though  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  at  the  secret 
of  the  grig's  merriment,  —  a  grig,  as  the  reader  may 
require  to  be  infiarmed,  being  a  small  eel  which  has 
not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  manifesU  its 
lack  of  that  virtue  by  perpetually  wrinling  and 
twisting  its  body  and  waging  its  slimy  tuf. 

But  we  must  draw  bitTust  we  provoke  somebody 
to  a  compuison  which  shall  iUostrate  Our  tedious- 


TUE  LAST  DAYS  OF  KING  THEODORE. 

[I>r.  Blanc,  one  of  tbe  Abyniniaii  prisonere,  In  Elvlng  «i  noconnt 
of  their  release  from  captivity  at  Magdala,  preBCctB  as  with  maur 
intereetliig  details  conceraliiK  the  last  days  of  the  pIctuKsqne  sar- 
ag«  who  caused  England  bo  much  troable  and  expense.  We  mate 
the  following  extnicts  tmn  Dr.  Blanc's  graphic  narratlTe.] 

On  tte  evening  of  the  7tii  of  April  we  heard, 
indirectlyj-tbat  the  next  monung  all  the  prisoners, 
ourselves  inclnded,  would  be  calted  to  lua  Miyesty's 
presence,  at  the  lime  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Sdas- 
ste,  and  that  in  all  probability  we  would  not  return 
to  the  Amba.  At  day-dawn  a  messenger  came  from 
his  Majesty  ordering  us  to  go  down,  and  that  we 
should  take  with  us  our  tents,  and  anything  else  we 
might  require.  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  we  put 
on  our  uniforms,  and  proceeded  to  the  Emperor's 
camp,  accompanied  by  tlie  former  captives.  On  ap- 
proaching Selassie,  we  perceived  his  Majesty,  sur- 
rounded by  many  of  his  chie&  and  soldiers,  standing 
near  his  guns  in  conversation  with  somo  of  his  Euro- 
pean workmen.  He  saluted  via  courteously,  and 
told  us  to  advance  and  stand  near  him.  Cameron 
was  staggering  from  the  effects  of  the  sun,  and  could 
with  difficulty  keep  himaelf  from  foiling  to  the 
ground.  On  percemng  his  condition  bis  Majesty 
asked  us  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  We  an- 
swered that  Cameron  was  unwell,  and  asked  per- 
mission for  him  to  sit  down,  a  request  his  Majesty 
immediately  granted.  He  then  greeted  the  other 
prisoners,  asked  them  how  they  were,  and  on  per- 
ceiving the  Bev.  Mr.  Stem  he  said,  smiling  all  the 
while,  "  0  Kokab  (Star),  why  have  you  plaited  your 
hair  ?  "  Before  he  could  answer,  Samuel  told  the 
king,  "  No,  your  Majesty ;  it  falls  naturally  on  bis 
shoulders."  The  Emperor  retired  a  little  way  from 
the  crowd  and  told  us  three  and  Cameron  to  follow 
hini.  He  seated  himself  on  a  la^e  stone,  and  after 
telling  us  also  to  sit  down,  be  saia,  "  I  have  sent  for 
you,  as  I  denre  to  look  after  your  safehr.  When 
j-our  people  come  and  fire  upon  me  I  will  put  you 
in  a  safe  place  ;  and  should  you  even  there  be  in 
danger  I  will  remove  you  to  somewhere  else."  He 
asked  us  if  our  tents  had  arrived,  and,  on  being  in- 
formed that  they  had  not,  he  ordered  one  of  bis  own , 
a  red  flannel  one,  to  be  pitched  in  the  mean  while. 
He  remained  with  us  about  half  an  hour,  conversing 
on  different  topics,  narrated  the  anecdote  of  Damo- 
cles, asked  us  about  our  laws,  quoted  Scripture,  — 
in  a  word,  rambled  from  one  subject  to  the  other 
withont  the  slightest  reason.  He  did  bi»  best  to  ap- 
pear calm  and  amiable,  but  we  soon  detected  that  he 
was  laboring  under  great  ezdtement.  When,  in 
JanoaiY,  1866,  he  received  us  at  Zagay,  we  were 
struck  the  aimplicity  of  his  dress,  in  every  respect 
the  same  as  his  common  soldiers.    Of  late,  however, 


be  had  adopted  a  more  gaudy  idtire,  but  nothing 
compared  to  the  harlequin  coat  he  wore  that  day. 

Alter  be  had  dismissed  ns  to  our  tent,  he  ascended 
the  hill  under  which  our  tent  was  pitched,  and  for 
two  hours,  at  about  fifty  yards  from  us,  surrounded 
by  his  army,  he  "fakered"  fragged)  to  his  heart's 
content.  He  spoke  6rst  of  his  former  deeds,  or  what 
he  intended  to  do  when  he  should  encounter  the 
white  men,  speaking  all  the  while  in  contemptuous 
terms  of  his  advancing  foe.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded his  harangue  he  dismissed  his  troops,  and  sent 
for  iSx.  fiassam.  He  told  him  not  to  take  notice  of 
what  had  taken  place,  as  it  meant  nothing,  but  that 
be  was  obliged  to  speak  publicly  in  that  manner  on 
account  of  his  soldiers.  He  then  mounted  bis  mule, 
and  ascended  to  the  top  of  Selassie  to  examine  the 
road  from  Dalanta  to  the  Kechelo,  and  find  out  the 
movements  of  the  English  aimj. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1 0th,  his  Majesty  sent 
us  word  to  get  ready  to  return  to  Magdala.  Shortly 
afterwards  ono  of  his  servants  brought  us  the  follow- 
ing message  :  "  Who  is  that  woman  that  sends  her 
soldiers  to  fight  against  a  king  ?  Send  no  more 
messengers  to  your  people;  if  a  single  servant  of 
yours  is  missing,  the  covenant  of  friendship  between 
you  and  mysof  is  broken."  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards a  boy  that  some  days  previously  I  had  sent  to 
General  Merewether,  with  a  request  that  a  letter  he- 
sent  to  Theodore,  as  he  had  on  several  occasions 
manifested  great  astonishment  at  not  receiving  any 
communication  from  the  army,  returned  with  a  let- 
ter from  lus  ISxcellency  the  Commandep-in-Chief  for 
the  Emperor.  The  letter  was  perfect,  just  what 
we  had  wished  for,  —  firm,  courteous,  no  threats, 
no  promises,  except  that  he  would  be  honora- 
bly treated  if  he  delivered  the  prisoners  uninjured 
into  his  hands.  At  once  we  sent  Samuel  to  inform 
his  Majesty  that  a  letter  from  Sir  K.  Napier  had  ar- 
rived we  him.  His  Majesty  declined  to  recrave  it. 
*<  It  is  of  no  tise,"  be  satd,  **  I  know  what  I  have  to 
do."  However,  shortly  afterwards  he  sent  for  Samuel 
privately,  asking  him  for  the  contents,  and,  as  Sam- 
uel had  translated  it,  he  informed  him  of  the  princi- 
pal p(»nts.  His  Majesty  listened  attentively,  but 
made  no  remarks.  A  mule  from  the  Imperial  sta- 
bles was  sent  for  Mr.  Kassam  to  ride ;  Lieutenant 
Prideaux,  Captain  Cameron,  and  myself  were  told 
that  we  might  ride  our  own  mules,  but  this  favor 
was  denied  to  the  other  captives.  On  our  return  to 
Magdala  we  were  hailed  by  our  servants,  and  the 
few  friends  we  had  on  the  mountain,  as  men  that 
had  returned  bom  the  grave.  We  sent  for  our 
tents,  bedding,  &c.,  and  awaited  with  anxiety  the 
next  move  of  Ute  fickle  deapot. 

About  noon,  tbe  whole  of  the  garrison  of^  the 
Amba  were  told  to  arm  and  proceed  to  the  King's 
camp,  a  few  old  men  only  and  the  ordinary  prison- 
ere'  guard  remaining  on  the  mountain.  Between 
3  and  4  p.  m.  a  violent  thnnder-storm  burst  over 
the  Amba.  We  thought  at  times  that  we  could  dis- 
tinguish amidst  the  peals  of  thunder  distant  guns  and 
some  close  at  hand.  At  other  times  we  were  almost 
certain  that  the  sound  we  had  just  heard  was  a  vol- 
ley, but  we  only  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  only  won- 
dered how  the  echoes  of  the  almost  constant  thunder 
could  to  our  excited  imagination  bear  auch  close  re- 
semblance to  the  welcome  music  of  an  attack  by  the 
armjr  of  rescue.  Shortly  after  4  F.  M.  the  storm 
subsided,  and  then  no  mistake  was  any  more  possi- 
ble. The  deep,  dull  sound  of  guns,  the  sharp  report 
of  small  arms,  now  reached  ua  plainly  and  distinctly. 
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ftiit  wBsif  flftg  it  ?  No  one  woald  Or  could  Buy. 
T*ice  <i\iriiig  rti»  Mxt  hour  the  joyoas  "  HIalli "  re- 
soanded  from-  Islaftgee  to  the  Aniba  above,  where  it 
*aa  taken  up  by  tho  soldiers'  (hmilies.  Tlicn  all 
doubts  vanished  ;  evidently  tiie  King  was  only  "  fhk- 
edtts"';  no  fight  had  taken  place,  ac  no  ''liUlli" 
would  l>e  heard  if  Theodore  had  ventured  to  eneoun- 
tter  the  British  Proops. 

We  wore  fart  asleep,  quite  unaware  of  the  glon- 
ous  battle  that  had  tafcen  place  a  few  miles  fi-oni  our 
prison,  when  we  wpre  aroused  by  a  serva*it,  who 
told  lie  to  dress  quickly  and  come  over  to  "Mt.  Ra»- 
sam'fl  house,  as  meBBeitgcrs  had  juet  ariived  from  bis 
Majesty.  We  found,  on  entering  Mr.  Raiisam's 
romfl,  Sfetsrs.  WaWemier  and  Flad,  and  !«evpral  of 
the  Emperor's  chicft,  who  had  roint-  np  to  dfliver 
^e  Imperial  messap;p.  Then  for  the  first  tnuie  we 
beard  of  the  battle  of  Fahla,  hear*!,  IntieP'I,  that  we 
were  now  safe,  that  the  hiiiuhlod  <k'spot  had  ac- 
knowlerlgcd  the  {rrcatiitsu  of  the  power  he  had  for 
fears  despised.  The  Imperial  messiipi^  wad  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  thoufi^t  that  the  people  thrvt  are  now 
coming  were  women.  I  now  find  that  they  are 
men.  I  have  been  conquered  bv  the  advance  guard 
alone.  AH  my  gunners  are  dead;  rcconeite  me 
with  your  people." .... 

Returning  to  the  KtAg's  teutf  M^fwrs.  Flad  and 
TTiUdemief  infetBaed  liiita  of  their  arrival  by  one  of 
the  eanuchs  who  had  ac«»Bpanied  them  *fbr  that 

Surpose.  It  appeai9  ihai  in  the  mean  wbile  his 
f  ajetfy  hAd  been  drinking  hard:  he  came  out  of 
hfs  tent  very  excited,  fund  ai^ed  the  Karopeana, 
"What  do  you  Want  ?"  They  toW  him  that,  m  he 
bad  commanded  theita,  they  ha*!  spoken  on  his  be- 
half to  Mr-  Rftssam,  and  that  that  gentleman  had 
proposed  senrfing  Mr.  Prideaox,  Ac,  &c.  His  Maj- 
esty interrupted  them,  and  in  an  anjry  tone  ex- 
ctaimed,  "Mind  yoin-.own  business:  go  to  yonr 
tents  !  "*  The  two  Europeans  stood  still  in  the  hope 
Ihst  his  Maicsfy  mn[ht  change  his  mind,  bnt,  seeing 
that  tiicy  md  nof.  depart^  he  got  into  a  rage,  and 
la  *  high  to&Q  of  TOfca  ordered  them  to  retire  at 
once. 

At  about  4  A.  M.  a  fn?p9enger  t*M  f»ent  by  his 
Majesty  to  call  Messrs.  Flad  and  Waldemier  before 
him.  As  Soon  M  they  arrived  he  naid,  "  Do  you 
hear  this  wailing  ?  There  is  not  a  soldier  who  has 
iMrt  lost  a  friend  or  a  brotlipr.  What  will  it  be 
When  the  whole  arniy  comes  V  What  shall  I  do  ? 
comiset  me."  Mr.  Waldemier  told  him ;  "  Your 
M^esty,  peace  is  the  best."  "  And  you,  Flad,  what 
do  you  say  ?  "  "  Tour  MsUesty,"  replied  Mr.  Flad, 
"  ought  to  accept  Mr.  iLaesam's  proposal."  Ili^ 
Mi^esty  remained  a  few  minutci  silent,  his  head 
between  his  bands,  i^marently  in  deep  thought,  and 
then  said :  *•  Well,  go  bftck  to  Mai^dala,  ami  tell  Mr. 
Banam  that  I  tRueln  fatt  firiendnhfp  to  reconcile  mo 
with  his  people.  I  will  do  what  he  thinks  best." 
Mr.  Flad  browht  us  this  message,  Mr.  AValderoier 
remaining  with  the  Emperor.  At  ilaybreak,  to- 
gether with  Dyajalani,  Lieutenant  Prideaux  and 
Mr.  Flad  started  for  the  Knglbfh  camp,  bparers  of  a 
message  for  his  Excellency  Sir  Robert  Napier. 

We  remained  all  day  in  great  sufpcnse,  not  know- 
ing at  any  moment  what  course  Theodore  would 
adopt.  I  drewed  several  of  the  woiindotl,  and  saw 
many  of  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  fight 
of  the  previous  day.  All  were  much  cajt  down ; 
all  declared  that  they  would  not  fight  again.  "  Of 
what  use  is  it,"  they  said,  "  fighting  against  your 
I>eople  ?  When  we  fight  with  our  countryman  each 
ude  has  its  turn }  with  you  it  is  always  your  turn. 


See  how  many  dead  and  wounded- we  have  !  We 
did  not  see  any  of  your  men  fiiil ;  and  then  you 
never  run  away."  The  rocket*  temfled  tnem 
greatly,  and,  if  rtieir  descriptioH  of  die  shxiSs  is  cor- 
rect, they  must  indeed  be  terrible  weapons. 

Shortly  after  recei^-ing  an  answer  fi^m^  Sir  R. 
Napier,  and  aft^r  he  hm  despatched  Messrs.  Pri- 
deaus  and  Flad  fbr  the  second  time,  he  called  his 
principal  chieft  und  some  of  his  European  workmen 
before  him,  and  held  a  kind  of  council ;  but  he  soon 
became  so  excited,  so  mad,  tiiat  it  was  with  diffi- 
cult that  he  was  restrained  ftom  committing  suicide. 
The  chie&  reproved  him  for  hia  we^^es?,  and  pro- 
posed that  we  should  all  be  killed,  or  kepb  la  a  but 
m  th&  camp  and  burnt  alive  on  the  approach  of  onr 
poldiers.  His  Majesty  took  no  notice  of  these  sug- 
gestions, dismissed  hi9  chiels,  and  told  Mr.  Mayer 
and  Saalmiiller,  two  of  his  European  workmen,  to 
get  ready  to  accompany  us  to  tne  English  camp. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  two  of  his  high  officers, 
Ritwaddafl  Aisenid  and  Has  Kissawur,  to  us  with  the 
following  mesitage  :  "  Go  at  once  to  your  people ; 
you  will  send  for  your  property  to-morrow."  .... 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Ambo,  we  found  that  the 
Emperor  had  sent  no  mules,  ns  was  hia  custom,  aud 
we  had  to  ftave  oun  saddled  or  borrow  some  from 
European  worinnen.  The  plare  seemed  almost  de- 
serted, and  on  our  way  to  toe  Imperial  tent  we  met 
only  a  few  soldiem ;  but^  «  we  ailvaneed,  w«  per- 
ceived tlKit  the  heights  of  Selassie  and  F^tts  were 
crawded  wr^  the  remnantji  of  the  Imperial  host. 

At  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  King's  tent  we 
met  the  messenger  i^om  Sanmel  and  the  chiefi  bad 
sent,  ri^fpTertitt^  a  last  interview,  coming  back  towards 
us.  He  said  tha*  the  King  was  not  in  bis  tent,  but 
between  Fahla  and  Selassie,  that  he  would  only  see 
his  beloved  fHend  Rnssam.  Ordeni  were  then  given 
by  tljc  chieft  who  escorted  ua  to  conduct  Mr.  Ra»- 
sam  by  one  road,  the  remainder  of  the  captives  by 
another.  We  had  to  follow  a  small  pathway  on  the 
fltile  of  Selassie,  and  Mr.  Rassam  was  conducted  bv  a 
road  some  fifty  yards  above.  We  advanced  in  tfiat 
manner  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yard«,  when  we 
were  ordered  to  stop.  The  soldiers  told  us  Uiat  the 
Emperor  was  coming  towards  ^fr.  Rase  am,  and  that 
we  must  wait  until  tocir  interview  was  over. 

After  a  while  we  were  told  to  advance,  and  that 
Mr.  Rassam  had  left  the  King  and  was  moving  on. 

I  was  walking  in  front  of  our  lot,  aod  great  was 
my  surprise  when,  after  a  few  steps,  on  coming  at  a 
sudilt^n  turn  in  the  roa<l,  to  find  myself  face  to  face 
with  his  Majwty.  I  at  once  perceived  that  he  was 
in  a  fearful  pai'fion.  Behind  him  stood  abdut  twenty 
men  in  a  line,  nil  armed  with  muskets.  The  spot  on 
which  he  wa*  standing  is  a  small  platform,  so  narrow 
that  I  would  have  atmoet  to  touch  him  oo  my  way 
on.  Below  the  platform  the  preciince  was  abrupt 
and  deep ;  above,  the  rocks  roee  like  a  huge  waft ; 
evidently  he  could  not  have  choacn  a  better  j^aee  if 
he  had  any  bad  intentions  against  us.  I  advanced 
slowly,  examining  attentively  every  one  of  hia  mawe- 
ments.  He  must  not  have  seen  me  at  first,  as  his 
face  was  half  turned  ;  he  whispered  something  to  the 
soldier  nearest  to  him,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
take  that  man's  musket  I  was  quite  prepared  fisr 
the  worst,  and  had  no  doubts  in  my  nund  that  oar 
lost  hour  had  come. 

Theodore,  his  band  still  on  the  musket,  turned 
half  round.  He  then  perceived  me;  immediately 
he  dropped  his  hand,  and  in  a  low,  sad  voice  a^ked 
me  how  I  was,  and  oade  me  good  by.  The  chief, 
tho  ftUoirisg  aty,  tAd  me  that  at  the  time  ho  was 
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axKlecided  whether  he  votdd  kill  ns  ail,  only  allow- 
lu^  Mr.  Rassiun  to  go  oa  account  ofpersonal  frieml- 
slup,  and  that  it  iras  fortunate  that  Iwas  the  fiist  he 
sa.w,  as  he  had  no  anuaosit/  against  saOf  and  the 
sight  of  me  did  sot  excite  his  anger. 

A  few  luiautet  later  ve  rejotaed  Mr-  Bassam;  we 
moTed  on  ai  fast  as  our  janles  could  awble,  and  we 
liad  nearly  reached  the  outposte  of  :Uie  Impeiial 
camp  wban  some  severs  ehoiued  to  as  to  sbui.  Hul 
liis  M^esty  agun  chaiu^  h'm  mind  ?  So  ncarltbei't}'^ 
■were  we  again  doomed  to  captivity  or  death  V  Sach 
t-houghts  immediate^/  crosaed  our  uiods ;  but  our 
suspense  was  short,  as  we  soon  perceived,  xumiog 
towards  ns,  one  of  the  Kmperor's  servants,  carrying 
Lieutenant  Prideaux's  sword,  as  well  as  niy  jowu, 
which  his  M^eaty  had  seized  at  Debra  Tabor  some 
twenty-one  tnoaliis  before.   Wc  sent  back  by  the 
iiiurvauts  our  thank?  to  his  Majesty^  and  resumed  our 
iitarch.    Little  did  we  know  at  the  time  what  a 
narrow  escape  we  had  just  had.   It  appears  that, 
sSter  our  departure,  Tbeodore  sat  down  on  a  stone, 
put  his  head  between  his  iiasds,  and  began  to  cry. 
liis  greatest  chie&  told  him,  "  Are  ya-a  a  woman, 
to  cry  ?   Let  us  latch  back  these  wlute  men,  kUl 
them,  and         until  we  die."   The  Emperor  re- 
l>iiked  them,  s&yi»g^  "  You  donkeys,  have  X  not 
killed  -enough  these  £wo  last  davs  ?  .do  you  want  all 
Abysunia  to  he  oovered  vitJi  blood  ? 

Xho4gh  now  iairl^  out  of  the  Imperial  -camp,  in 
sight  almost  our  pickets,  we  could  hardlj^  believe 
that  we  were  oat  tl^  victims  of  some  ddluEuon.  Xn- 
voluntarj^y  we  dook  hack,  fearful  that,  refjprebting  his 
clemency,  hie  Ms^^esty  mi^t  follow  and  oy.ertake  us 
before  we  xeat^ted  -our  cunp ;  but  God,  who  had 
jUinotf  hy  a  mixatde  delivesed  .us  that  day,  still  pro- 
tected and  flhontV  afterwards  with  grateful  «nd 
£han]d<d  hearts  we  entered  the  British  linos,  heaxd 
tbe  joymi  toand  of  £«ttgUah  Toicea,  the  bearty  cheers 
of  ottT  GounAryiiaQn,  and  «hoc^  hands  with  thoao  dear 
frieads  who  had  labowd  «»  much  fyp  ow  release. 


EAST  IX)XDON  OPIUM-SMOKERS. 

Of  all  carnal  delights,  that  over  wUch  opium 
rules  as  the  jwesidlng  genius  ia  moat  branded  in 
mystery.  It  is  in-vested  with  a  w^'trd  .and  lantafttic 
interest  '(for  which  its  Onental  origiq  In  deubtleas  in 
some  de^rae  accooutaftile),  and  there  hoven  about 
it  a  vague  fawiinatiian,  such  m  is  fiilt  towards  ghoatly 
I^oad  and  the  line  of  faiiy-Jand.  TUxa^e  exists  a 
strange  yearning  to  make  more  intimate  acguiuntance 
with  the  miraculous  drag  conceriilag  which  there  is 
so  much  whiMiering,  and  zf,  the  same  time  a  supei'- 
stitioua  dread  «f  approacl^ng  it,  such  as,  when  it 
comes  to  the  pinch,  possesses  the  rustic  belicrer  in 
the  eStcacy  of  ropeating  a  prayer  backwards  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  devil,  it  is  the  vulgar  gu|^o^- 
tion  that  the  one  occt^tlon  of  the  lives  of  eastern 
grandees  is  to  recline  on  sok  cushions  and  indulge  in 
the  charming  niu?cotic ;  that  the  thousand-and-one 
suduiittve  stories  cont^od  in.thc  "  Arabian  Kiglits  " 
were  composed  by  writers  whose  senses  w^^e  steeped 
io  it,  and  t^t  our  Poet  Laureate  .and  his  bretrnt^n 
constantly  draw  inspiiation  irom  it,  eithtor  through  a 
pif  e-atem  or  by  meant  of  waatieation.  Furthermore, 
It  IS  largely  believed  that  any  man  might  become  a 
poet,  or  at  least  a  writer  of  flowing  and  tiowerr 
uroee,  if  he  oul>'  .possessed  courtwe  suSlcient  to  avah 
lumself  of  the  cnnveiuent  pickwck  of  the  gates  of 
paradise. 

And  who  ahaU  tell  of  the  multitude  of  youthful  as- 
piraats  few  poetic  fame  who  have  daringly  grasped 
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the  ma^c  key  and  essayed  to  sj^lif  it  ?  Also,  and 
alas !  ^0  shaQ  make  known  to  an  unkind  world  the 
many  who  have  bungled  over  the  gentle  bor^ary, 
who  have  &ilcd  at  the  gate,  and  come  awa^  with  no 
more  delighted  sensation  than  that  which  might  zu^se 
throi^  butting  thfflr  ludackylieads  against  the  bars' 
of  it  r  That  is  the  most  tantaltdng  part  of  the  bosV 
ness.  0{num  may  be  procured,  —  any  chemist  wiU 
sell  yoQ  an  eunceofitlorcigbteon  pence,  —  but  pos- 
sessed of  it,and  not  of  the  secret  of  its  use,  tib«  novice 
is  no  better  off  than  he  would  be  if  he  set  np  as  a 

Eainter  on  the  strength  of  a  color-box  and  a  few 
ruiihes.  It  is  this  secret  that  constitutes  the  rarity  . 
of  the  luxury.  To  be  e^oyed,  the  ofuum  must  be 
prepared  by  a  comjffitent  hand.  There  are  few  such 
in  London,  —  few,  that  is,  who  are  willing  to  receive 
pupils  and  give  lessons.  How  limited  their  number 
la  aetemiined  by  the  fact  that  when  an  "  ofHum  mas- 
ter "  is  discovered,  even  though  his  den  is  situate  in, 
without  exception,  th^  most  vae  and  vnianous  part  of 
the  metropcdis,  he  is  regarded  as  a  perscm  worth  vis- 
iting bj  lords  and  dnkee,  and  even  princes  andkings. 
The  writer  hereof  taking  it  pe  granted  that  a  si^t 
that  could  draw  earls  and  piinces  to  Blnegaie  Fields 
could  not  be  otherwise  thui  hj^y  curious  uid  in> 
teresting,  ventured  a  journey  ^ther  rooentlj. 

Only  suuh  of  the  public  as  are  accustomed  to  read 
the  pofioe  news  in  the  daily  papers  can  form  any  idea 
as  to  tbe  kind  of  place  BUiegate  Fields  is.  Com- 
monly it  is  known  as  "  Tiger  Bay,"  on  account  of 
the  number  of  ferocious  ahe-crcatures  in  petticoats 
that  lurk  and  lair  there.  It  is  a  narrow  lane  open- 
ing on  to  Il^h  jBtreet,  Shadwell,  at  one  end,  and 
St.  Geoi;ee's  Stre^  at  the  otiben  To  the  Ivfft  and 
right  of  3ie  narrow  lane  are  many  vUlanoas  courts 
and  alley's,  jcoiwiating  nf  oue-atorv-hlgh  hovels,  each 
we  accommodating  as  many  loogurs  as  might  rea- 
sonably occupy 'an  ci^ht-roomed  bouse.  The  inhab- 
itants of  BluQgaAe  Fields  are  the  wi»-at  in  England, 
consisting  of  man-trappers  for  the  pipping  lying  in 
tlie  river  just  bdow,  Had  the  tigresses  beiore  men- 
tioned, who  inveigle  tipsy  sailors  from  the  many  sur- 
rounding  abominable  -deas  ^  licensed  for  dancing  and 
music,"  and  drug  them,  .and  strip  and  rob  and  ul  use 
them,  and  pickpocketB  and  coiners  and  robbers  of 
every  dtigree.  The  mere  Wlacking  of  an  eye  or  ex- 
trac^n  of  human  hair  by  the  violent  process  of 
dragging  it  £rom  the  head  is  not  jegvoed  in  the 
%ht  ofaa  assault  in  lEUoenite  FiAAi,  tint  i»Cber  as 
a  pleasant  pastime  to  b^uAe  tbe  lary  houn  .of  day- 
^it.  Jutting  from  the  reports  the  Thames 
Police  Court,  nothing  of  less  importance  fhan  the 
biting  off  of  a  nose  or  Jin  ear,  or  fihe  fracture  of  a 
skulT  with  a  pciker,  calls  for  tbe  iateiferenoe  of  l^e 
police.  It  is  a  fact  that,  while  I  was  inquiring  at  a 
public-house  for  tbe  address  of  Cln  Ki,  "fifae  ^ina- 
man,  I  overheard  two  women  alt  the  bar  discussing 
a  murderous  assaidt  that  bad  haf^ened  in  tbe 
"  Fields  "  that  mcH-ning.  "What  I  aay  is,"  remarked 
the  elder  wom^  of  the  two,  w!ho  was  a  fat  woman, 
with  a  horribly  dirty  face,  and  a  Une  seam  across 
her  nose  that  was  curiously'  s^gestive  of  tbe  cf  a 
pewter  pot,  "  what  I  say  h,  iTJ  wants  it,  pmch  me. 
Punch  me  in  the  iaoe,  and  mack  my  eyee,  nr  punch 
me  about  the  head.  Kick  me,  if  joulike;  I  don't 
BO  much  mind  that ;  lut,  when  it  comes  to  pdters 
and  shovels,  it's  a  little  too  hot." 

I  was  lucky  in  calling  at  the  ptft>lic-bouse  where 
the  two  women  were,  smce  on  UJqw'J  I  discoveped 
that  it  was  to  this  place  that  Cbi  had  directed 
all  It-titera  from  hifi  niimerous  friends.  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  tihe  barmaid  ^pc^e  of  tbe  opium  marter  in 
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a  very  respectful  manner,  callinfr  him  Mr.  Chi  Ki. 
She  happened  to  know,  moreover,  that  the  dbtin- 
guished  Cbinsmiin  was  from  home ;  60  I  left  with 
her  a  mcsease  for  him,  to  the  effuct  that,  if  it  accorded 
with  Mr.  Chi  Ki's  convenience,  a  gentleoiaa  would 
be  glad  to  meet  him  on  business  at  that  hratelry  at 
six  o'clock  the  followii^  cveniug. 

He  was  punctual.  Precisely  as  the  dock  marked 
nx  he  put  Bia  head  in  at  the  door.  Mr.  Chi  Ki, 
here's  your  gentleman,"  called  out  the  obliging 
barmud;  and  the  Chinaman's  body  followed  his 
head,  and  he  came  towards  me  bowiog  low,  and 
rubbing  his  hands.  I  must  confess  that  Iwaa  disap- 
pointed at  Chi  Ki's  appearance.  Being  eo  cele- 
brated a  character,  with  lords  and  marquises  for  his 
patrons  and  customera,  I  expected  to  sec  a  man 
able  and  willing  to  demonstrate  in  his  attire  his 
native  ideas  of  splendor.  It  would  not  have  sur- 
prised me  if  so  exalted  a  personage  as  an  opium 
master  had  appeared  dressed  in  a  gown  of  gold- 
embroidered  crimson  silk,  and  with  a  saah  and  curly- 
toed  slippers ;  but  poor  Chi  Ki  was  very  poorly 
clad  indeed.  He  ia  a  man  of  ostlerish  cut,  wearing 
a  long  jacket,  and  a  comforter  wisped  round  his 
neck,  and  tight  trousers,  and  an  old  cloth  cap  on 
bis  head.  He  is  lame  of  a.  le^,  too,  as  many  ostlere 
are.  In  a  few  words  I  explained  my  business,  and, 
without  betraying  the  least  astonishment  at  its  na- 
ture, he  expressed  his  readiness  to  conduct  me  to 
his  house  there  and  then. 

We  went  a  little  way  into  Eluegate  Fields,  and 
then  turned  into  the  arched  way  of  an  alley,  a  trifle 
higher,  maybe,  but  not  nearly  so  wide,  as  an  ordi- 
nary co:d-K:elIar  doorway.  It  was  as  dark  as  any 
coal-cellar.  "  Come  along,  sir,"  said  Chi  Ki,  en- 
couragingly, in  his  **  pigeon  English."  It  is  down 
at  the  bottom  and  turn  rouna  the  comer ;  come 
along." 

We  arrived  at  the  bottom,  and  came  on  a  tiny 
square  of  ill-looking  Utile  houses,  and  an  appalling 
odor  of  bad  dnunage,  and  Ciu  Ki  guided  me  to  a 
house  in  a  comer  as  his.  It  was  no  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  scarcely  as  good-looking,  on  account  of  its 
many  fractured  window-panes,  and  the  rough-and- 
ready  measures  that  had  been  resorted  to  to  block 
out  the  wind.  Pushing  open  the  outer  door,  Chi 
Ki  called  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  for  a  light.  While 
we  waited  for  it,  I  peeped  into  tlie  parlor,  which 
was  dark  except  for  a  little  blinking  tire  in  an  iron 
skillet,  crouching  over  which  was  a  Chinaman,  look- 
ing the  picture  m  desptur,  vith  Lis  knees  supporting 
bis  arms,  and  bis  head  resting  on  his  hands,  and  his 
pigtim  slewed  to  the  fore,  and  projecting  over  his 
forebead  as  a unicom  wears  his  bom.  lobscrred, 
too,  tiiat  there  was  in  the  room  a  large  bedstead, 
with  a  bed  made  the  wrong  way  on  it. 

It  was  an  English  voice  that  responded  to  Chi 
Ki's  demand  for  a  light ;  and  presently  a  youngish 
woman,  very  thin  and  pale-looklug,  and  scarcely  as 
tidy  as  she  might  have  been,  made  her  appearance 
above  with  a  tallow  candle  In  her  hand,  and  politely 
invited  me  to  walk  up.  We  walked  up,  and  at 
once  came  in  full  view  of  the  renowned  opium  mas- 
ter's public  smcAing-room,  which  served  likewise  for 
his  private  sitting-room  and  his  private  bedroom, 
and,  jod^png  from  the  handle  of  a  saucepan  and  a 
suspicion  cf  dirty  plates  under  the  bed,  for  his 
kitchen  as  weU. 

It  was  an  extremely  mean  and  miserable  little 
room.  The  fireplace  was  very  narrow,  and  the 
stove  of  the  ancient  narrow-wqisted  pattern.  There 
was  no  fender.   In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a 


small  round  table,  and  there  were  three  wooden 
^chairs.  The  chief  and  meat  conspicuous  article  of 
furniture  the  room  contained  was  a  large  four-post 
bedstead,  and  a  bed  like  the  one  down  stairs.  The 
bed  was  not  arranged  according  to  the  English 
fashion.  It  was  rolled  up  bolster-wise  all  along  the 
length  of  the  bedstead,  leaving  the  mattress  bare 
except  for  a  large  mat  of  Chinese  ^raas.  The  bed- 
hangings  were  of  some  lu;ht  Cbmese  ganze,  but 
very  di^',  and  hitched  up  ahitteraly  on  the  hanging- 
riuu.  llie  walb  of  the  room  were  hung  with  a  few 
tawdry  pictures,  highly  colored,  and  contrastii^ 
grimly  with  the  blackened  walls,  all  stained  above 
with  rain^eakage,  and  below  with  the  filthy  saliva 
vrith  which  the  smokers  had  besprinkled  them. 
The  ceiling  was  as  black  as  the  walla,  and  just  over 
the  window  there  had  been  an  extensive  fall  of 
plaster,  showing  the  laths,  like  grinning  teeth  in  an 
ugly  mouth. 

There  was  a  customer  waiting,  which  at  once  gave 
Chi  Ki  an  opportunity  for  displaying  the  mvsteriea  of 
his  craft  The  preparations  for  enjoying  the  luxoiy 
ofopiumHunokingwerecnrioDsenon^.  ChiK'sfitrt 
move  was  to  spread  a  piece  of  cloth  on  the  mat  that 
covered  the  mattress.  Then  he  brought  out  a  small 
common  oil  lamp,  and  lit  it,  and  placed  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  of  cloth.  Next  he  produced  a 
small  box  containing  hia  smoking  tools,  and  flnallv 
a  little  gallipot  and  an  instrument  like  a  flnte,  with 
a  wooden  cup  with  a  lid  to  it  screwed  on  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  inches  from  the  end.  It  was  not 
a  flute,  however,  but  a  pipe,  —  Ote  pipe.  As  a  cus- 
tomer caught  sight  of  the  odd-looking  implement 
(he  was  quite  a  young  man,  and  more  respectable- 
looking  than  Chi  Ki  himself),  he  licked  hia  lips,  and 
his  eyes  glistened  like  those  of  the  domestic  feline 
creature  when  it  hears  ttie  welcome  cry  that  an- 
nounces its  dinner.  I  asked  permisuon  to  examine 
the  pii>e.  It  was  umply  an  eighteen-inch  length  of 
yellow  bamboo,  with'  the  cup  of  dark-colored  baked 
clay  before  mentioned  fitted  into  a  sort  of  spigot- 
hole  near  the  end.  Had  I  been  asked  to  i4>pnuse 
its  value,  I  could  not  conscientiously  have  gone  be- 
yond fourpence. 

"  He 's  been  offered  five  pound  for  that  pipe," 
remarked  English  Mrs.  Chi  Ki,  who  appeared  to  be 
almost  as  proud  of  it  as  was  her  husband.  "  A  gen- 
tleman oSchkI  him  five  pound  for  it  lost  autumn." 

"  Why  did  n't  he  sell  it,  and  buy  another  ?  "  was 
my  natural  question ;  but  at  this  old  Chi  Ki  chuckled, 
and,  hug^ng  the  {npe,  chafed  its  bowl  tenderly  with 
his  jacket-ciml 

*'  It 's  worth  ten  pounds,"  sud  lus  wife ;  "  it  has 
had  nothing  but  the  best  opituu  smoked  in  it  these 
fourteen  years." 

And  she  then  went  on  further  to  enumerate  the 
many  excellences  of  the  pipe ;  feom  which  I  gath- 
ered that  its  value  was  not,  after  all,  so  fanciful  as  at 
first  appeared:  since  half  a  given  quantity  of  opium 
would  yield  more  satisfaction  when  smoked  in  a 
ripe,  well-saturated  old  pipe  than  the  whole  quantity 
in  a  comparatively  new  one. 

Chi  Ki,  having  made  all  necessary  preparations, 
got  up  on  to  the  mattress  on  the  bed,  and,  reclining 
at  his  ease,  proceeded  to  load  the  pipe  fbr  his  cus- 
tomer. I  was  curious  to  see  how  this  was  managed. 
The  stuff  in  ihe  gallipot  looked  exactly  like  thin 
treacle,  and  smelt  like  borat  sugar  and  laudanom. 
Decidedly  it  seemed  queer  staff  to  load  ftpipe  with. 
But  it  had  yet  to  be  cooked,  —  grilled.  Taking  an 
iron  bodkin  fi*om  his  Uttie  tool-cnest,  Chi  Ki  dipped 
the  tip  of  it  into  the  somi^iquid  stuffj  and,  with- 
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drawing  a  little  drtm  of  it,  held  it  in  the  flame  of 
tlio  lamp  until  it  iiardened  Bomewbat  Keeping 
this  still  on  the  point  of  the  bodkin,  he  dipped  it 
again  into  the  gallipot,  and  again  held  it  in  the 
lamp  flame,  ana  repeated  the  process  until  a  piece 
of  the  size  of  a  lai^  pea  vaa  accnmnlated  and 
properly  toasted.  Tins  was  placed  in  the  pipe-bowl, 
and  the  hungry  customer  sprang  up  on  to  the  bed 
to  enjoy  it 

It  was  lit  at  the  little  lamp,  and  then  the  young 
Chinaman,  reclining  at  lus  ease,  laid  bis  head  com- 
fortably on  the  dirty  counterpane  that  covered  the 
rolled-up  bed,  and  took  the  pipe-stem  in  his  mouth. 
There  is  no  mouthpiece  to  the  pipe  ;  the  stem  is  cut 
sheer  ofi",  leaving  something  as  thick  as  an  oflice 
ruler  to  suck  at-  And  suck  the  Chinaman  did.  He 
took  the  bamboo  fairly  into  his  mouth,  and  there 
was  at  once  emitted  from  the  pipe  a  ^rgling  sound 
—  the  spirits  of  ten  tbonsand  preTioasly  smoked 
pipe-loads  stirred  to  life.  As  the  smoker  heard  the 
d«licioas  sound,  the  lids  of  his  elongated  eyes  quiv- 
ered in  ecstasy,  and  he  sacked  h^er,  swallowing 
all  the  black  smoke  except  just  so  little  as  he  was 
bound  to  waste  in  the  process  of  breathing.  He  was 
as  economical  as  could  be,  however,  and  expelled 
but  the  merest  thread  of  the  precious  smoke  through 
his  nostrils,  and  none  by  means  of  his  mouth.  If  Eis 
sensations  induced  by  the  indulgence  were  heavenly, 
his  countenance  grossly  belied  them.  Gradually,  as 
he  sucked  and  swallowed,  the  veins  of  his  forehead 
thickened,  his  cheeks  flushed,  and  his  half-closed 
eyes  gleamed  like  those  a£  a  satisfied  pig.  Still  he 
Buckra,  and  the  nostril  wreaths  came  quicker  and 
finer,  and  he  pow  more  and  more  like  an  enrap- 
tured hog:  •mium  suddenly  the  gurgling  in  the 
throat  of  the  ^pe-stem  terminated  in  a  brief  rattle, 
and  all  was  over.  While  the  opium  in  the  pipe  was 
waning  to  extremity,  Chi  Ki  had  busied  himself  in 
the  mannfaetore  of  a  little  cigarette  composed  of 
paper  and  common  tobacco,  and  as  the  pipe-stem 
dropped  from  the  mouth  of  the  young  Chinaman, 
Chi  Ki  promptly  handed  him  the  cigarette,  which 
he  proceeded  to  light  and  consume,  with  a  languid 
relish  edifying  to  behold.  I  inquired  why  this  was, 
but,  beyond  the  assertion  that  it  was  always  done, 
Chi  Ki  had  no  explanation  to  offer. 

"  Was  the  lingdrine  flavor  of  opinm  in  the  mouth 
objectionable  7^  1  awed. 

*'No,  indeed,"  replied  Clu  Ki,  with  a  grin;  **  O 
no,  no;  it's  olwa^  done;  I  don't  know  why,  not 
in  the  least,  but  they  will  have  the  cigar  afler- 
wards." 

I  can't  help  thinking,  however,  that  this  taking 
tobacco  after  opinm  must  be  sometJiing  more  than  a 
meaningless  "cnstom."  Perhaps  an  abrupt  and  sud- 
den descent  from  paradise  to  earth  would  be  too 
much  for  a  Chinaman's  nerves,  and  so  he  applies 
bimsetf  to  the  milder  narcotic  by  way  of  a  gwtle 
letting  down. 

What  chiefly  surprised  me  was  the  short  time  it 
took  to  coDsnme  the  cbai^g  of  a  pipe.  From  the 
time  of  the  young  Chinaman^  taking  the  stem  in  lus 
mouth  till  the  opium  was  exhausted,  not  more  than 
a  minute  and  a  naif  was  occupied.  In  five  minutes 
the  cigarette  was  snudced,  and  the  cnsti»aer  took 
his  departure.  He  paid  no  money,  so  I  suppose  he 
went  "tick"  with  Chi  Ki ;  but,  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  his  treat  would  cost  about  three  half- 
pence. Evidently  opium>Bmoking  is  a  more  expen- 
sive enjoyment  than  dram-drinking.  Chi  Ki  showed 
me  his  "  measures."  They  were  three  little  ivory 
Clips,  the  smallest  the  size  of  a  lady's  thimble.  For 


this  full  of  the  treacle-like  opiom,  fourpence  was 
charged ;  the  nex^sized  cup  was  sixpence,  and  the 
lai^t  a  shilling.  This,  it  seemed,  included  the 
loan  of  Chi  Ki'e  pipe,  as  well  as  of  the  bed  to  lie  on, 
and  the  cigarette  ror  after  smoking,  and  the  trouble 
of  frizzling  and  preparing  the  dm^. 

Chi  Ki  keeps  open  house  for  opium-smokers,,  and 
his  chief  customers  arc  the  sailors  who  arrive  at  the 
London  porta.  Sometimes,  I  was  informed,  trade 
was  so  slack  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  cus- 
tomers would  apply  all  day  long;  while  at  other 
times  it  was  as  much  as  Chi  Ki  could  do,  distilling 
and  frizzling  and  frying,  to  keep  the  smokers  going. 
The  opium  has  to  be  put  through  a  peculiar  process 
before  it  is  reduced  to  the  semi-liqmd  state.  It  has 
to  be  cooked.  Chi  Ki  was  good  enough  to  crawl 
under  the  bedstead  and  produce  thereu'om,  for  my 
inspection,  his  implements  of  cookery,  and  to  ex- 
plain their  use.  I  should  hardly  advise  an  amateur 
to  essay  opium-brewing  on  the  strength  of  my  direc- 
tions ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  opium  of  the 
dru^st  is  shredded  into  little  slices,  which  are  laid 
on  a  piece  of  stont  coarse  canvas,  which  is  suspended 
in  a  small  iron  pot  partiy  filled  with  water.  In  the 
process  of  boiling,  the  essence  of  the  opium  drains 
through  the  canvas,  and  forms  a  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  leaving  on  the  canvas  the  refuse, 
looking  not  unlike  tea-leaves. 

The  cookery  was  performed  at  the  miserable  littie 
fireplace  before  mentioned.  Foor  English  Mrs.  Chi 
Ki  looks  as  though  she  is  being  gradually  smoke- 
dried,  and  by  and  by  will  present  the  appearance 
of  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

"I  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  it,"  said  she,  "bnt 
sometimes  it  'b  awfol.  Sometimes  two  or  three  ships 
come  in  at  once,  and  then  we  hara  a  housefttl , — up- 
stairs as  well  as  down.  We've  had. as  many  as 
fourteen  smoking  in  this  room  at  one  time,  and  them 
that  could  n't  find  room  on  the  bed  lay  all  about  the 
floor.  There  are  only  two  pipes,  —  one  for  the  par- 
lor, and  one  for  the  best  room,  —  this  room.  It  ia 
hot  work,  I  assure  you,  when  we  are  busy.  As  soon 
as  one  has  smoked  out,  another  is  ready  to  snatch 
at  it ;  and  it  is  in  lighting  the  opinns  that  the  smoke 
is  wasted  so.  They  are  awful  hungry  after  it  some- 
times, when  they 've  gone  a  long  wnile  without  and 

?;ot  their  pay.  They'll  smoke  as  much  as  a  shil- 
ing's  worth  out  in  half  an  hour,  and  there  they  11 
lay  like  logs.  It  don't  often  make  me  ill ;  it  miuEcs 
me  silly.  I  am  ill  sometimes,  though.  I  was  ill 
abed  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen came  up  here  to  see  the  smokers.  There 
were  only  three  or  four  of  them,  and  thej'  ^ere 
friends  like.  I  was  sorry  that  the  place  was  in  such 
a  muddle ;  but  the  Prince  did  n't  seem  to  mind." 

'*  Yas,"  observed  Chi  Ki,  suddenly  lighting  up ; 
"  the  Prince,  he  say,  '  Come  smokee  pipe  wi'  me, 
and  bring  you'  lady,  whens  conwenince.'  " 

"  Ah,  yes ;  but  I  don't  believe  he  meant  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Chi  Ki,  dubiously. 

But  the  lame  old  Chinaman  grinned  and  winked 
to  himself  knowingly ;  so  that  I  should  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised  if,  one  of  these  fine  days,  the  porter 
at  Marlborough  House  is  startled  by  a  Celestial 
apparition. 


YACHTING. 
WniLE  the  great  holiday  months  are  as  yet  only 
on  the  horizon,  and  fligged  Londoners  are  wearying 
for  that  sudden  centrifugal  force  which  annually 
scatters  them  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  the 
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Tochtsman  of  pun  blood  ie  already  engaged  with 
bis  favocite  pastboe.  £ritb  finds  hint  playing  bil- 
Ultfds  ID  the  hotel  of  an  evdniiig ;  Giuvenend  watcb- 
^  him  amolung  on  the  deck;  Cowee  admires  hie 
vhite  trousers  and  ohow,  hii  blue  jacket  and  -gilt 
buttons,  his  audacioos  mr  and  ww^icounteifiuted 
swagger.   Ml  rouod  the  coast, -indeed,  he  is  Tt^le 

C'  now,  in  quest  of  fine  breexes  and  safe  moorings, 
enting  that  tbia  or  that  triflti^  .particular  ahomd 
prevent  nis  craft  from  carrybe  on  all  the  prizes,  and 
wondering  in  his  own  mind  what  his  sensations 
would  be  if  he  owned  the  Fiona.  The  yauhtaman 
is  alwavB  proud  of  his  yaoht ;  but  he  is  never  satis- 
fied. He  does  not  perceive  the  true  charm  of  -the 
pursuit,  —  the  healthy  exurcise,  the  fine  air,  the  in- 
tense and  joyous  excitement  which  thrills  and  purifies 
the  blood,  —  so  hampered  is  he  by  that  morbid  de- 
sire fur  comparison  wbidi  deatroiya  ot3ier  people's 
pteasuree  as  veil  as  -the  yaohtamwi'i-  The  eiyojr. 
mont  of  yaohting-^fe  is'innriabW  beolonded  by  this 
iuaaue  pasiioo  makii^  splenud  runs  and  hariag 
tb«n  ehroi^led.  To  tiie  exoteric  lever  of  yachting, 
noChiog  could  seem  ^more  delicious  than  a  mDnth  s 
quiet  coasting  in  the  J uno ;  and  he  r^iarSs  Uie  own* 
er  of  Ihe  Juno  as  Che  moat  favwed  of  mortsda.  The 
motttw  of  the  Juno,  oo  ttbe  oflter  hand,  has  ixa  nu^ts 
disturbed,  and  his  days  rendeved  a  coisery  to  ^im« 
because  of  the  superior  sailtBg  qualifioatiions  of -tihc 
Jtifiker.  Fly  -wbere  be  will,  l£e  sfaadow  (tf the  fupi- 
ter  pninaes  and  liaunts  bim.  IJoee  toot  -tbe  ewow  <^ 
a  celebrated  buU-dt^,  or  of  «  celeWrated  trolitii^' 
cob,  or  cf  a  champion  i-ose  rest, as  lit  urere.ni  the^oen- 
tre  of  a  great  spider's  web  of  i^tprehension,  eassoioas 
of  the  a[^roadli  of  aor  oomjKtmg  power  ?  Xloa,  in 
fact,  is  the  onl;r  tvonUe  which  the  yacfataown  cannot 
leave  beband  lum  wbeo  be  steps  oa  board  hts  yacht, 
lie  can  snap  his  fingers  at  all  other  evil  it^uonoes. 
K a  few  |}artiie8,  an  oeoaucmal  pienic,  and  .ao  ereo- 
ing  k  a  W  at  the  opera,  batre  sonudiow  disquieted 
him,  and  caused  bim  to  consider  in  An  aniuous  man- 
ner wbeCho-,  in  the  event  of  hie  marryti^,  bis  be- 
loved yacht  -must  be  velinqiuabedj  be  has  only  to  get 
QQ  board,  weigh  anchor,  and.seteff&r  a  brisk  and 
buoyant  voyage  to  the  Hetuides,  where  the  loag 
BwoU  of  the  Awmtic  and  the  roufifa  northen)  winds 
will  apeedUir  oure  him  -of  his  ia»£i»okneas.  la  the 
Bofl  atmospuere  of  baUrfooms  be  is  apt  to  exuggetate 
the  impoi-tuiae  of  Uue  eyei.  Rimniiig  \a  Lodi 
fyne  befone  a  iH-iak  sowflhwested^  lundtiiPftn  ^twt« 
touch  of  spray  ooming  ever  from  time  to  time  «□  ttie 
vbibc  deuk,  with  screaimng  -tern,  aod  floatii^  mar- 
vota,  and  hi^v^iaed  sohui^eese,  and  wheelinc  etlDs 
about,  a&d  with  ^ow  and  then  a  few  wilu-auck 
ooBuag  4ust  wiClua  shot,  Helen  baaeV  n^ht  beckon 
to  him  uem  tbe  cabin  without  being  heet&d.  Credi- 
tors are  forgotten.  £nemies  are  so  mere  thought 
of,  or  easily  forgiven.  The  strong,  energetic  Btirxuig 
of  the  blood  by  tbe  wind  and  the  sun  and  sea 
rwses  him  beyond  the  meaner  cares  of  the  gentlemen ' 
who  live  at  home  at  ease.  Brisk  (nroulatitxt  reftues 
t»  coQsidcir  trifles ;  -and  tbe  enilyeut^ect  of  ppesung 
attd  immediate  gravity  wUioh  be  canttot  escape  is  the 
Queation  wbetber  be  would  aot  j»>Qfer  to  starve  £»■' 
iwo  boms  mere,  rather  than  eagifioe  tb»  farSUaitt 
vreather  by  going  bebw  for  dinner.  | 
The  scientific  yachtsman,  however,  is  considered 
to  have  no  pleasure  in  sailing  except  as  a  test  of 
speed.  He  is  like  a  man  who  devotes  bis  life  to  the 
tnuni^  of  fast  horsea,  and  wjto  doea  not  esjoy  rid- 
ijDg.  "Gie  science  yachtsnum  is  always  correct  kx 
Goatume,  that  being  a  part  of  tbe  pursuit  which  he 
has  thus  deliberately  chcaen.    Feniaps  he  £ujcies 


that -any  oUier  dress  would  catch  tbe  wipd,  and  re- 
tard the  speed  of  his  veaael  in  some  critical  race,  or 
it  may  be  that  he  believes  .^It^ua-wfiuld  be  leas  in- 
clinea  to  favor  him  if  he  did  not  wear  club-buttons. 
One  can  eaaily  undentand  the  pride  And  pleasure 
of  the  man  Mho  owns  a  very  large  yacht;  bat,  fiir 
jQie  real  -enjoTment  of  yaobtiqg,  a  small  yacht  bettn- 
oommends  itself  to  m»  noD-professumal  mtnd.  Tbe 
large  yacht  has  the  advantage  of  ofierisg  every 
form  of  penonaJ  comfort  io  its  visitors.  The  cabins 
are  roomy  and  well  ventilated,  sle^iae  accommo- 
dation 18  perfect,  and  it  is  possUile  to  nave  every- 
thing in  the  wa^  of  cooking  whioh  bhe  unagination 
of  'man  can  desire.  After  all,  however,  one  might 
as  well  be  on  board  a  large  ateamer.  People  who 
like  tbe  motion  of  the  sea,  the  bustle  and  excitement 
(^•sailing,  the  humorous  vicissitude  and  experimen- 
tal ingoDuitios  of  yachting-life,  do  not  pat  a  .good 
dinner  anA «  conftotahle  bad  8t,thelma  «f  tbe  liat 
of  requiutes.  b^  yacht  is  noteo  tvg  oroomfort- 
able  as  a  we&appoiuted  ship,  while  it  offers  none 
of  the  -amusem^  Booeasarily  accomp&iyiiig  a  -vov- 
a^  in  a  amall  oraft  iDexperie&cad  aailfln  ehodid 
know,  also,  that,  the  amaUer  a  vesad  js,  tbe  iesa 
chanoe  there  is  of  incurriiig  sea-tuckaeas. 

We  .do  notes  often  hear  of  peofde  becomiog  aiek 
in  an  ordinary  small  boat  .or  aailigng-iauitch ;  but 
some  people  readily  get  aick  on  board  a  lai^  yacht, 
while  lihe  majority  of  the  passettgers  bj  Ctumnel 
steamers,  if  tibe  weaMitr  is  inoUnea  to  be  tough,  be- 
eon  to  feel  queer  before  thej  are  out  sight  of  land, 
fiut  the  grand  feature  of  a  cruise  in  a  auuU  yacsbt  is 
Cbe  peqietual  upsetting  of  our  notiooa  of  order 
and  MoBKmy  and  eucoNat  It  is  iike  tbfl  reveluticn 
wJucb  the  author  of  **XiiUpnt  JLeme"  dwonbw  w 
bayW  brdkeo  out  in  Xibput  Lm&,—-^  ine  ■n>ere 
bewildering  and  .uteunding  reversal  of  tiuam  tbau 
is  possible  iu  a  merely  pdutical  oriau*   Wbeo  tbe 

D'tt,  cavefuUy  prorjsioned  for  a  mmlh'e  4ime, 
ea  barlwt:,  the  nice  aod  orderiy  ttcraqgement  of 
evei^'tiiuog  is  quite  remaii^ahle.  One  is  loat  in  aeton- 
iabment  to  fied  how  hssa  jam,  hampem,  and 
wraf^era,  and  extra  biding,  and  what  not,  bave 
been  st<niied  away  in  the  lijbtle  pLaoa,  and  stilly  more 
aatODiahed  to  find  that  dimiter  can  be  cooked  in  tbe 
forecastle  witlumt  a  tnace  of  the  ^portrtaon  beii^ 
viuble  cAKi^ere.  Xluiigs  begin  to  fltter.  hoiaevar. 
The  first  niglit  on  bowrd  pvoducee  «  vondeiful 
change  in  Ibo  ]atgfi  aoft  bmHttas  of  beiUUi%.  Then 
liMle  artacles  are  wanted*  mGesattatnv  'the  opetuaig 
of  hampers.  Ko  one  seems  to  have  time  to  alose 
these  again ;  if  they  have,  they  do  not  know  how. 
When  anybody  gntmblea,  be  is  told  be  must  n't  be 
so  partiomsr ;  and  thereupon  he  ialls  into  tbe  rough- 
and-ready  &shiow  of  ius  lioti^iaBioiis.  A  week  of 
thb  abandonmoDtf'and  the  vbole  plaoe  is  in  a  state 
of  fiagi-attt  anarchy.  Sboe-bru^iea,  muatard-pota, 
hama,  kega,  diarta,  teleaoopes,  pidcled  oniou,  and 
the  last  parcel  of  books  from  Mudie'a,  are  flung 
preauscooudy  tegetbor;  and  whoever  wsmts  any 
one  of  these  things  seiees  it  by  scatleriiig  the  others. 
6ome  gnnpoiidcff  has  been  droi^ied  «a  tbe  Stcaa- 
bourg  pie  by  a  dttm^  experimrcwter,  who  has  also 
flcabtered  a  ^uantit/  of  awaa  abot  gemraUy  over 
e»e!r>tlttog.  Hooks  at  aU  Idndi,  wd  fialuBg-tacUe, 
attach  themEe^es  to  whatever  is  aearest  them,  but 
dttefly  to  the  'bedding  and  the  spare  or^oata.  A 
pair  'o£  Uppers  iies  on  the  bacon ;  and  the  oopk- 
ecrew  pe^  out,  as  a  book-marker,  from  £Ir.  King- 
iake'n  laf^  vf^vme.  "  The  Spanish  Oypsy  "  is  pms- 
trate  among  bottles  of  Bass ;  and  Bradsbaw,  Jyiog 
on  deck,  is  auddeuly  caught  up  and  whirled  ovei- 
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board  hj  th«  wind,  —  a  deUverance  for  trhich  eveiy~ 
bodr  profesMi  himself  thankful. 

Yachting  life  of  thii  confttsed  and  reckless  kind, 
the  reader  maj  fanc^f,  would  teach  men  to  stay  on 
shore,  and  be  comfortable,  and  marry.  It  has  the 
oppofflte  effect,  as  a  rule.  Clearly,  the  man  who 
mannes  expects  that  ewan-shot  will  be  kept  out  of 
his  mustard-pot,  and  that  his  newest  books  will  not 
have  stout  poured  over  their  fly-leaf. 

Bat  on  board  a  yacht  a  man  finds  life  qaite  bear- 
able, eren  altfaongh  such  accidents  occur.  Nay,  he 
rather  prides  himsdf  on  the  careless,  faaDd-to-mooth, 
experimental  manner  of  living,  arid  fimeics  htmeelf 
some  Robinson  Cnisoe  contriving  to  exist,  without 
assistance,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  intelligence  and 
manual  dexterit;^.  Indeed,  for  a  contemplative 
strnncer  to  drop  into  saeh  a  yacht  at  dinner-time, 
and  observe  the  conscious  satisfaction  of  a  lot  of  raw 
young  bachelors  over  the  repast  which  they,  in  con- 
junction with  a  mj-Bteriou8  creature  in  the  fomcastle, 
—  half  cook  and  half  sailor,  —  have  elaborated,  is 
an  interesting  study.  The  em^urical  acqnaintaoce 
they  exhibit  with  re^rd  to  preserved  meats,  and 
the  methods  of  eocAmg  the  same,  would  astonish 
some  aS  the  gentle  betngs  of  dghteen  who  have  been 
MeoBtomed  to  regard  these  male  acqaaintances  of 
theirs  as  bein^  only  one  shade  more  ignorant  of 
ererytliihg — if  that  be  possible  —  than  Uiemselves. 
Charles,  who  never  did  anything  more  vehement 
in  his  Ufe  than  sneer  at "  IkLuta,"  and  say  he  thought 

Adam  Beds  "  a  rather  dever  piece  of  writing  for 
a  woouin,  hat  the  most  decided  views  about  the 
cooking  of  peserved  kidneys,  and  will  enter  into 
an  infuriated  ajgnment  about  the  best  kind  of  chut- 
ney. Alfred,  whose  soul  has  for  years  been  bound 
up  in  his  cfdlar  and  necktie,  now  wears  no  collar  at 
all,  eaiutoC  be  bothered  looking  for  his  comb  and 
brnsh  is  the  morning,  and  cans  no  more  for  the  tar 
<m  his  li^-wlute  fingers  than  if  it  were  the  impalpa- 
ble staiii  of  rose-water.  Fine  cMnjJexioos  are 
scordied  iiiAoagypeyblackiwBB;  hands  are  scratched 
and  pricked  by  hooks,  and  bnused  by  some  anex- 
pected  lurching  of  the  boom  ;  clothes  are  torn,  and 
soiled  by  jam,  and  beer,  and  salt  water,  until  thoir 
owner  looks  like  a  Thames-steamer  steward  out  of 
work.  But  the  lifb  is  very  enjoyable  for  all  that ; 
and  both  Charies  and  Alfred  are  bettered  by  being 
lugged  ontof  their  ordinary  groove  for  a  brief  period. 
By  and  by  tkey  will  drop  down  again  into  their  cus- 
tomary indolent  indifference ;  but  traces  of  the  sea 
water  and  the  sea  air  will  remain  in  their  blood,  arid 
help  them  to  bear  a  little  better  against  the  cmel 
do<na  cf  dnng  nothing. 


A  MODERN  DUNCIAD.* 
Mr.  Ckawlbt  seems  to  be  a  clever  man,  and  to 
have  takes  pains;  yet  lus  satire  on  our  modem 
poets  will  not  be  much  read,  and  will  yet,  probaU}*, 
be  more  read  than  it  deserves.  lie  has  attempted 
to  write  a  modem  Donciad  in  a  day  when  a  Dun- 
eiad,  even  if  written  by  a  Pope  born  out  of  due 
season,  would  be  a  laborious  mistake;  and,  mote- 
over,  he  has  written  of  poets  whose  power  and 
feeUsg  any  man  as  capable  of  nndentandii^  our 
age  as  Pope  was  of  nnaerstanding  bis,  would  fiiUy 
^pnciate,  with  the  indnstrionaly  incinve  invective 
of  a  censor,  rather  thaa  a  eriUc  Mr.  Crawley  be- 
gins in  dne  form  with  a  forced  andrather  coarse  joke 
OQ  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population,  the  con- 


■  H«r*i  and  Foot:  or,  Pilgrimi  tt  Fartmitm.    By  Rlcbuil 


nection  of  which  with  his  invective  against  the  poets 
is  extremely  obscure,  and  seems  imagined  at  all  only 
in  order  to  dra^  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  name  into  a  satire  in- 
to which  it  could  not  otherwise  be  made  to  fit  And 
then,  having  taken  this  awkward  little  run  through 
what  he  considers  the  jocose  part  of  political  econo- 
my, Mr.  Crawley  spring  thus  into  the  substance  of 
his  satire.  We  quote  for  the  most  part  both  notes 
and  satire,  as  the  notes  are  evidently  intended  to 
eke  out  the  text,  and  the  text  certainly  needs  the 
notes:  — 

"  There  was  a  time,  ere  Trullope  ^  learnwl  to  qjell,  . 

When  S.  G.  O.''  wrote  seliloia  or  wrote  well, 

When  Swinburne'  only  lusted  after  tarts, 

When  Scales  *  was  yet  a  Bachelor  of  Arts ; 

Ere  Broad  Church  rose  to  muke  lojricittiis  dtorc. 

That  medley  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Vohairc  ; 

When  Alma  Mater  still  voung  Geniii.i  fed, 

Nor  suckleil  slaves^  and  editors  insteail ; 

Ere  Quaker''  Wordsworth  fettered  En;rlish  son;;. 

Though  oft  his  practice  proved  his  preaching  wrong; 

Wheu  poets  poetry  in  nature  soufrht. 

When  nature  w  a.4,"  uuil  pcdontry  was  not ; 

When  every  render  knew  the  rules  of  nrt, 

For  naught  was  needed  bat  a  feelini;  lieart. 

And  hearts  still  blu^'^omcil  in  our  Kngli^h  ground. 

And  life  and  motion  in  our  vdns  were  found. 

Bat  now,  alas !  a  heavy  ohaiifre  has  come ! 

Fftr  wanders  Genius  from  his  nncient  home, 

And  mute,  or  exiled  on  a  foreign  shore. 

Still  wafts  his  madness  and  his  mu«c  o'er. 

Her  singer  still,  her  citizen  no  more." 

1  "  Mr.  Thomu  Anthony  Trollupe. 

I  "  3  Q.  O.,  the  IrTPpraulMe  corrMpondeot  of  Ui«  Hibm.  lor  the 
aakE  ol  hid  puriibloiKn  I  bape  bU  doctrine  la  mare  orUlodDX  Utiw 
tala  iiTAmmar,  and  his  wrnmnii  fhorter  Uuin  hli  l«tl«ra. 

'"Mr.  Algernon  Cbulca  Sirinbiirae,  uitbor  of  Atmlaota  Id  Cm- 
lyiloa,"  "  ChMtcUnl,'* Poetui  umI  Bklladi."  &c. 

*  "  Sir.  Eilmoixl  Be«Ie«,  Matter  of  ArU  ant  Oratorr.  But  U  U  M- 
perfluoui  to  devcribe  him.  At  »us  hM.  gentle  teadcr^hlp  great 
predeocMor,  K  he  will  pnitliKi  me  the  Mmpuinn, '*l(at  tokniMr 

>  **I  btre  allude  to  the  dcbaslcf  lystnii  of  compctltFw  exunloa- 
Ihm,  which,  u  hr  u  fn  loflnencc  nctends,  h  Taat  ctttntmishltiK  mil 
rn.-cdom  of  uody  oul  uuo  lure  of  the  artj  in  the  Uutrenkks  and 

clMitherc. 

<  **  Part  of  Wordsworth'!  poptr;  no  one  esn  admire  more  than  nj- 
seir  i  but  I  cannot  help  thmkiiiK  tliat  fab  critical  upinloui  have  ex- 
ercised a  mast  dORr^'linR  liiil'jfiic*  over  our  literature.  He  la  Bel- 
don  mean  or  rtditar  hiBuelT,  but  bta  poetical  deeeeodanta  are  both, 
but  It  woB  he  wbv  taught  them  to  be  ao.  ile  has  beeu  called  the 
poet  of  nature,  but  wilhout  much  justice  ;  hli  tIsw  of  her  was  ex- 
ooedlnKly  nanw ;  and  vbHe  professing  to  free  poctrr  from  the 
artificial  trammela  tnpoeed  npou  it  by  }>ope,  he  tried  to  «onfliie  tt 
to  Xtit  louuntaina  of  WegUnurelaitJ,  oud  Ihc  petty  though  aimple 
existence*  of  the  bmrv  that  Inhabit  them.  There  is  little  moloily  or 
life  In  hia  eonpoMltlona  ;  he  U  often  andoubtedlj  dn!),  and  to  nM 
there  ha*  ahrayi  been  HUiethtnB  efltminate  and  unmanl/  both  in 
the  man  and  hii  worka.  Ai  br  u  I  have  been  able  lo  ulMCrve,  he 
Is  mott  popular  vith  the  critics  ;  the  public  rend  him  rather  as 
adntjrthana  pleanre^  and  tbnuch  he  occasiomtllj  extona  their 
admiratiiiD,  he  is  acanielj  ev<.T  n  ruvorile,  thoM  vho  lite  him  best 
are  uiually  by  natore  nii>re  addicted  to  profie  than  pnetry  ;  ihe  aort 
of  people  irbu  are  not  too  strict  to  go  oat.  but  who  think  dramatic 
ruadlnKS  both  ufer  and  mnre  improTin;  than  the  theatre." 

(\Ve  suppose,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Crawley  means 
Jlr.  Anthony  TroUope,  the  novelist,  who  is  so  well 
known,  and  not  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Adolphus 
Trollope,  but  that  be  has  got  into  some  confusion 
between  their  names.)  This  extract  shows  fairly 
what  Mr.  Crawley  can  do  in  the  way  of  smartness, 
and  also  how  laboriously  he  does  it.  The  notion  of 
a  lon^-fore:o£ten  past,  when  "  Beales  was  yet  a 
Bachelor  m  Artt>,"  is  not  wanting  in  awartness  of  the 
kind  Sir.  Crawley  aims  at,  and  the  satire  on  the 
Broad  Church  as  a  medley  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Vol- 
taire is  just  as  amusing,  just  as  false,  and  just  aa  true, 
as  these  sorts  of  literary  censures  usually  are. 

We  ^ve  the  Bdte  on  Wordsworth  in  full,  because 
it  gauges  the  critieal  power  of  ottr  modem  satirist. 
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If  there  are  anj  phrases  in  tbe  English  language 
ridiculously  inapplicable  to  "Wordsworth,  they  are 
the  phrases  "effeminate  and  unmanly."  That  he 
was  narrow,  any  true  critic  would  grant  That  he 
was  apt  to  be  "  goody  "  with  his  moralities,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  narrow  though  lofty  range  of  his 
own  wonderful  genius,  —  "  true,"  aa  he  himself  said, 
"  to  the  kindred  ties  of  heaven  and  home,"  —  is  un- 
deniable ;  hut  aa  for  efieminacy  or  unmanliness,  the 
very  opposite  characteristic,  a  m^ed  and  almost 
rude  Cumbrian  hardiness  of  nature,  marks  tbe  whole 
genius  of  the  poet  and  tbe  character  of  the  man. 
Mr.  Crawler,  in  his  ^ficial  search  for  smart  things 
to  say,  would  not  have  gone  farther  astray  if  he  had 
called  Shakespeare  dull  and  narrow,  and  Milton  ig- 
noble. The  truth  is,  that  satire,  of  this  kind  at 
least,  —  satire  that  strains  to  make  kits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  various  poets,  —  is  so  contrary  to  tbe  genius 
of  the  time,  tbat,  when  even  clever  men  try  it,  they 
only  make  themselves  ludicrous.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  Mr.  Crawley  now  and  then 
shows  how  much  better  a  critic  he  could  be  if  he 
did  not  attempt  to  be  a  ^tiriat.  Afler  trying  to 
scourge  Mr.  Swiiibome  anew  for  his  b^ads,  wi^ut 
any  particular  success,  he  gives  os  this  spirited  and 
true  panegyric  on  Mr.  Swinbuine's  noble  poem, 
Atalauta  in  Calydon  :  — 

"  Yet  thou)>h  your  lips  are  red  with  Circe's  wine, 
And,  scorning  fools,  you  stoop  to  herd  with  swine, 
Kot  this  the  tiL'ld  for  Atolanta's  kolgbt. 
The  glorious  son  of  Fbccbus  and  of  light  ■ 
Far  other  queen,  and  other  wreaths  ore  doe. 
Yours  arc  your  bfiUails,  but  they  are  not  yoo : 
Ai^oiu  I  ponder  till  the  liimp  burns  low, 
Althea's  crime,  and  Mcleogcr's  woe ; 
Althca,  by  her  hate,  her  lovo  undone, 
The  monmcr,  mother,  slayer  of  her  son ; 
And  you  I  single  from  the  nameless  dead, 
And  claim  the  fadeless  Innrel  for  your  head. 
Hence,  loathly  sha]jcB  1  and  nightbom  dreams  away  1 
Freed  from  tlie  rank  mists  soars  the  lord  of  day ; 
So  Swinburne  soars,  again  attempts  the  skies. 
And  other  Alokntsa  sutll  arise ; 
Still  shall  he  soar,  transcendent  o'er  the  sphere, 
And  reign  the  monarch  of  our  sunless  year." 

But  how  hard  Mr.  Crawley  strains  at  his  self- 
appointed  task  of  picking  holes  and  embroidering 
ins  holes,  in  our  modem  poetry,  his  very  weak  and 
feebly  forcible  criticism  on  Tennj-son,  in  whom  he 
can  find  nothing  to  admire  but  Elaine,  will  suffi- 
ciently show :  — 

"  Bnt  hush,  admire !  a  Laureate  strikes  the  strings. 
And  prai^  Albert  for  bottling  kings ; 
Tells  us  how  Enoch  left  his  home  and  wifb. 
And  came,  when  least  expected,  back  to  life : 
How  Edith,  Maud,  and  fifty  maidens  more. 
Whom  ladies  proud  to  landed  scoundrels  boie, 
Died  of  their  love,  or  else  that  love  forgot, 
And  straight  espoused  a  sportsman  or  a  sot ; 
"While  their  bard  lived  another  jilt  to  woo. 
Composed  a  poem,  and  forgot  them  too. 
But  that  it 's  wrong  for  girls  to  disobey, 
And  poets  mast  be  moru  now-a-day, 
1  wonder  why  they  did  not  ran  away ! 

"  Or  how  a  derk,  but  tftntlg  born  and  bred. 
Turned  round,  and  broke  a  mcdieine-glass  ^  in  bed, 
Snored,  started,  groaned,  then  droimed  a  dreiun  of 

Life, 

And  told  the  tedious  vision  to  his  wife : 
Who  also  dreamed,  and  piously  inclined, 
Revenged  herself  upon  her  spouse  in  kind  : 
I  know  not  what 's  the  mnsic  of  the  sphcrcs,- 

But  'c  ^vns  a  discord  to  mv  carnal  cars. 


"  See  next  the  huge  Geraint,  Boeotian  lord. 
Great  at  the  fight,  but  greater  at  the  board ; 
Whoso  foes  go  down  whene'er  his  lance  he  lowers. 
Who  eats  the  dinner    a  fidd  of  mowers,". 
Who  when  Earl  Doorm  had  etften  all  he  would 
That  is,  when  Doorm  had  oaten  all  he  could, 
Leaps  up,  though  Ijring  on  a  shield  half  dead. 
And  sends  a  falchion  £ishiug  through  bis  head. 
Thanks  to  the  bard  whoso  sacred  song  declares 
That  there  were  ruffians  e'ea  t«fore  Tom  Saj-ers. 
O,  conld  Geraint  aesan  his  feats  rehearse, 
And  strike  In  earnest  aa  he  strikes  in  verse. 
Ho 'd  swell  the  volume  of  great  Tyrwhit^s  cares. 
And  Mace  would  tremble  for  the  belt  be  wears." 

1 "  Prom  (he  City  Clerk:  —  " 

"  >  Nay,' "  said  the  klodly  wUe,  to  comfint  Un, 
"  '  T£oa  raised  yoar  arm,  yon  tombled  down,  and.  bnkt 
The  rUes  with  little  Mftntunt'i  mcdlolne  la  it : 
Aiiil,  breaking  that,  you  mido  wid  broke  you  dretm.* " 
1 "  Bphere-miuic,  loch  u  that  yon  draaated  about." 
^  "In  tbe  ebftracteni  in  TSi.  TennyBoa'a  Idylla,  aa  to  '— ^ 
Florian'a  pastorals,  the  habits  of  one  daM  or  Mo  are  aomeirittt  tn- 
coagruouBly  Joined  with  the  Beotlmeiit  of  aootoer.    For  iDstiner, 
OeralnC  OghtM  aai  eati  tike  a  Homeric  cbuapta,  tat  talks  and 
thiulcB  like  the  hero  of  a  modem  noveL" 

—  and  30  on,  and  so  on ;  we  need  qnote  no  more 
The  smartnesset^  are  all  of  a  piece,  and  so  are  tlie 
immense  deficiencies  in  sympatny  which  the  smart- 

nesses  hide. 

We  must  say  that  we  think  Mr.  Crawle^  too  good 
for  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  One  or  two  bits 
of  appreciative  criticism,  bis  admiration  fbr  Mx. 
Matthew  Arnold's  Ihyrsifl,  and  Mr.  Swinbome'a 
Atalanta  seem  to  tis  to  show  that  if  he  had  not  de- 
voted himself  to  snappish  taunts  at  modem  poetiy, 
he  might  have  seen  a  Uttle  more  of  the  beauties  of 
poets  at  whom  (as,  for  example,  Mr.  Buchanan)  be 
can  only  sneer.  This  sort  of  satire  seems  to  ns  en- 
tirely obsolete.  There  is.  a  satire  which  men  of 
great  genius  in  the  present  day  have  nsed  with  great 
success, — men  like  ISx.  Brovnibg  and  Mr.  Tliaeke- 
ra;^-,  and  even  now  and  then  a  woman  like  Geot^ 
Eliot.  But  their  satire  is  not  the  satire  of  frantie 
Btaba  at  small  defects,  and  wilihl  blindness  to  great 
merits.  It  conusts  tn  the  art  of  deUneating  the 
whole  man,  powers  and  weaknesses,  virtues  and 
failings  alike,  but  with  a  stron^Sgbt  on  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  failings ;  and  a  wvng  light  of  the 
kind  which  makes  the  reader  at  once  smile  and 
which  kindles  bis  sense  of  hnmor  at  the  povertj'  wid 
feebleness  of  our  ambitious  humanity,  and  yet  inerces 
us  also  with  a  sense  of  pity  that  it  is  so.  When  Mr- 
Thackeray  says  (rfhia  hero,  "Do  we  wish  to  apoio> 
gize  for  Pen  because  he  has  got  a  tohite  hat,  ana  be~ 
causp.  his  mourninff  for  his  mother  is  fainter  t  All 
the  lapse  of  years,  all  the  care^  of  fortune  all  the 
events  of  life,  however  strongly  they  may  move  or 
eagerly  excite  him,  never  can  remove  that  sainted 
image  from  his  heart,  or  banish  that  blessed  love 
from  its  snnctuarv,"  —  we  feel  the  tonch  of  the  tme 
satirist,  tbe  satirist  who  enters  with  lar^  compre- 
hensiveness into  the  human  nature  of  bis  day,  and 
yet  keeps  the  hgbts  strongest  on  its  weaknesses. 

It  should  be  the  same  with  intellcctoal  satire,  if 
it  is  to  be  read  and  worth  reading.  It  should  Aow 
large  sympathy,  while  keeping  the  blots  of  inca- 
pacity fairly  m  view.  Intellectual  satire  of  Hub 
ntghe'st  kind  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Clough,  tbougii 
scarcely  ever,  as  one  might  expect,  on  mdlvidiius. 
Still,  Mr.  Cbngh  showed  >the  power  to  write  tt, — 
showed  that  he  might  have  written  even  satire  on 
individuals,  had  it  suited  his  temper  to  write  it, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  satire  of  the  laxfsa 
appreciative  kind,  bat  irith  the  melancholy  revela- 
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tLoa  of  the  sbortcamuigs  o{  his  subject  ld  Ihc 
foregrouDil  of  bis  picture.  la  his  Dijjs/flm^,  be 
showed  ample  satiric  power  of  thia  descrii)tlQTi  ;  ami 
If  satire  ia  to  be  written  al  all  in  Our  il.iy,  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  it  Tiill  succeed,  and  ■lii-'i^rvt:  t'~' 
live. 

Jlr.  Crawley  sTiowa  an  .ibitity  wbich  it  ivaiilil  be 
well  infked  to  ilcvote  to  a  btJttiir  task  tlian  tbia 
miserable  aiming  of  LUiputian  arrqws  at  the  vul- 
nar^lajfiCaQtR  eoly  i&  contasKtonty  poets,  —  a 
tasit  Hr^adttt^iStA  m  as  wf  Itweriottf  sad  nther 
vul^'arii^ing  for  him  trho  undertaku  it,  and  atiU 
mure  laboriona  and  profitimdJif  <^epie«eiag  to  Lim 
^ho  studiB  the  T^mltL 


»X0  miSn  NEED  APPLY," 
pKOVEEBfl  antl  phrasi^  whose  force  ia  iniein!ed 
to  tell  ngaiiiBt  ft  particular  nationality  arc  apt  to 
ft  bttlc  one-flideil;  and  perhajB  tlie  be-pro verbi'il 
nntion,  if  sorely  ^ut  to  it,  migbt  W  ablrj  to  invent 
an  epigi"a^  SLtivj}n;x  f  gJ^iafit  tbii  pr OTP rb- monger. 
Nt!vertheIi'S.s  ui  iji  i  Ivln^  fill  such  cant  WOPdR,  therti 
h  giinurAily  li>uiLJ  substratuca  of  truth  which  af- 
fa^ed  at  one  time,  gtcd  if  it  no  longer  uffonla, 
Bom«  gronnd  for  the  teproacL  The  French  Bayingt 
Point  d'ai^gcnt  pcnnt  do  Si^ssc^"  had  doubtloss  lost 
lt«  cogency  Ihim  l^we  of  thae ;  but  it  dates  fi-om 
the  djiyfl  when  Smas  mereenaries  kept  the  recalci- 
trant burs-hera  in  order,  and  whtn  tiv.it  kinr;  or  lonl 
vho  failed  In  ar^sivt  would  iiitiillibly  lodc  the  ssr- 
Tices  of  hij  SwLtzer  cuhU'iI-  Sosne  of  our  own 
phiasea  have  equaliy  fFillen  xIaI  witb  ilif  ynout^s  of 
the  auns";  thus,  we  are  still  fuTasloimlly  vf-wv.  U> 
talk  of  a  "  pn-wky  Soot  "  at  a  liinc  ivLen  clit!  a'imix- 
tui-e  of  EiiGtlisIiiiiPn  and  Si.:oCdiiin^n  has  ''owv  on  for 
so  long  as  to  leavti  Uttle  diitingoiababl^^  in  either 
nation  apart  from  the  other.  What  pAwkiness 
really  means  is  by  no  mean^  patent  to  many  an 
Engliahman'a  mina  J  he  hw,  boirever,  adopt€«i  the 
parr£>t<srT,  aa  he  hu  that  other  phraM  about  a 
"  cmti^  '*t^V<^  latter  adjective  he  noir  uses 

in  an  -nttaty  unuu  nignification,  talung  It  to  mean 
eanning  —  >nfe;  t^ereaa  the  Scottish  eij^mlicatioD 
is  canilift  —  inyenucus  —  siiuf}le-muiilerL  The  lan- 
guage of  prejudlci^  against  Fliberuia  bjt9  mode  itsalt' 
often  licatd  beforo  now.  It  ia  wont  to  take  form  in 
the  ndvertisenii'iit  coltin^n?  of  tlie  press  in  so  plain  a 
g[ii.se  that  no  oiu-  i::<m  ni:?t  iki;  tlitJ  forec  of  tbt  prej- 
uilice.  "No  Iri*h  nc<j.l  uppU  !"  Who  ^h!\li  pniff".' 
tlie  inijiitry  of  tb^C  i'xptritiK'ti  which  iic^t  recordLtl 
it;:  Eriiils  ii.ti'1  disappoiiitiiK'rtia  in  swci-pinjij  an 
Kbii.'1-tlon  V  WIiO  shall  ium  Q^i  tlic  di't^ary  reL'ord  of 
ditt  and  duplicity  and  incompcitencQ  scored  by  tho 
dynu^.af-Bd^otf  and  Kate  m  the  domestic  arena, 
nludiliii  left'  tt^  [RotdaC  ?  That  tlie  reproseh  U 
not  Qr^eumsd  ■  proved  hj  its  ^«qWDGy.  Who 
ahaU  say  h  is  ttBdeHnrred,  vhom  the  knowledge  of 
rL:iny  Bridgets  and  Come^'j  and  SiMaa  laa*  fiuDutiar- 
i/L'd  Tith  mendacity  and  iffnormce  and  uupiideiice 
in  Ik  hundred  kitchen  waya  ? 

Sooth  to  say,  we  are  brot:ght  to  it  by  bitter  cxpci' 
ripnce-  Wt',  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  British 
hmiS(;fiold?,  ara  eoinpellc-d  tf>  enter  tliis  pruti^t  at 
thd  fbar^c  of  an  nflditianal  sixpence  on  ca-  li  adv.  i-- 
tisemant.  The  extra  sixpence  ih  ttniblcrantic  cil'  tlui 
cost  of  triuliag  to  Ireland*  And  this  leads  Co  the 
primal  grievance  againvt  the  Siiter  lale, —  the  com- 
plaint that  Irijthmen  an  utterly  niitinutworthy,  Tt 
IS  their  abiding  fault.  The^  axe  wann-hearted, 
impuUivo,  hoapiEoble,  brave,  with  a  bravery  amount- 
ing to  tnoaleiioflr — hero-wonihippen  in  mry  shape 


and  form  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Meet  an 
Irisbman  on  his  own  threshald,  and  he  conveys  to 
yon  tliii  icti?al  of  geniality  and  generosity.  He  ia  a 
.■■jilrndid  liost,  a  c^ipital  aiiepdote-monger  across  the 
1;ibk'i  S.XI  ArU'jt)  sr]f)ji|icr  of  OOmpliiiieiits,  ii  thorough- 
ly gcjini  fellow.  If  yo!i  sifo  Ai.'iimdd  to  stci^pt  the 
stories  of  his  oTrn  pr<jwp?a  and  -wit  and  funnily  con- 
nertions,  you  are  imiielled  to  recof^nixc  tlsti  prtFfn^e 
of  an  Achillea,  an  Ulyssea,  and  a  Beau  Bvummel,  — 
three  nr^jle  gwitlemem  roll^  into  one  in  (he  person 
of  youc  host  ]!^imner,  das  glaal^  mtr,  ench^ea 
die  Gbtter,  nimmer  allmn,"  tings  Sclull,^;  and  tsee- 
tninly  the  £|odB  never  appear  lAnAy  at  an  Iridunan'fl 
tabl&  AnSlo  ^atcs  before  your  host's  manly  graces ; 
M^nij  before  hts  courage;  Mercory,  befon;  bis  elo- 
firtienee ;  Cupid,  before  his  eonqneal-si  whilo  as  for 
Bacc!lul?^  — k't  tJii'  ^r:iniiig  Kinnhan  with  odors  of 
peat  roek  tlct-idfi.  In  short,  the  A[1inir.'ibp!c  Cricbion 
oufflit  to  have  bccin  an  Trishmati,  indjinif:  Irinu  the 
niuhitiHliauuB  cnptea  of  that  advi.ntLiion'-  Scot  on 
Kiuerald  soil,  But  tlie  weak  jujint  In  Hie  typical 
iiibernian's  glory  is  the  Iiiipo:-iibilIty  of  li;ndlng 
Credence  la  what  he  snys.  You  daro  not  trust  the 
acoount  he  givea  of  hiniself,  for  vou  know  him  of  old 
to  be  an  e^regiooB  fibber.  Wnen  a  laige  draft  lua 
to  be  mai&  on  the  bank  of  credulityf  yon  may 
honor,  if  yon  •m&,  the  chfck  {if  the  Smt  or  im 
'WeAidaaan  or  the  Prenohman ;  hut  to  tho  Uibenuan 
you  are  forced  to  rc:flpond  with  the  ancient  formula : 
^0  Irish  need  apply. 

He  is  untrustworthy,  his  braj'  is  not  to  he  accepted, 
nor  hia  flalt^y  either.  He  will  lay  on  the  latter  an 
inch  deep,  pnnlrng  to  hiniaelt',  at  th.;  idea  of  Loaxtag 
his  vieEim,  whilu  all  the  tinii;  the  lauflation  is  ao 
rank  llint  bin  pUrpMii  i^  trariJJ|iaranr.  Who,  !:;tv)^  [tie 
^rijynest  uf  gn^L-nhoi-n?,  w;lh  cvt;r  deceived  by  an 
Iriahnian'jj  ci)niplimi;nta  or  by  his  boastfulness '.' 
Thackeray  has  painted  him  in  broiid  toucties  of  ha- 
mon  but  those  pieturea  are  no  exaggeration.  The 
Coetigana  md  Gahagana  which  that  mriBtAr  hand 
left  us  are  atill  io  be  met  in  every-day  hfe,  —  Costi- 
gan,  with  hia  pitiful  claim  on  the  attnbutBB  of  a  nn- 
tlemon  and  his  r^dations  with  good  society ;  G«ha- 
han,  with  his  s:i;_'Hinlic  brag  about  his  gwn  prowess. 
The  namti'tri:'  <»  'ui  IrithuiBA  touching  himself  are 
to  be  reeeived  wiUi  iiiatiy  grains  of  salt.  In  oommpr- 
fial  respect?  the  lllbiiniian  i.s  ^ijiially  iinruliaJik', 
hia  capat:ity  for  Hyin^  kites  bein^  bjlancL'd  by  bis 
eiilire  carclcsancsjs  aiiuat  retoverni^;  them  when  onca 
llowH,  Even  Jvi^li  1r;lde^nleJl — men  in  li  humble 
Cilllins  Ji-ud  wlmlly  nu,id[)iriii™  to  the  imUirii^ly  of 
tr/i<?ra??'r,i  irinJti'^nie  —  tlw  mOst  iinpunctiial  and 
irreapCinsible  ox"  ihatr  tlfL-:^.  They  will  ^ack  a  bill 
with  the  readiest  compliance,  clucohing  tbc  canvic- 
tiqn  a«fa  hyjo  dj^ig/thwjppleaM  themselT^a  of  all 
ftLloDCd  llfltiGiS  C&w  u j^ity  is  pressed  home 

upon  them  'Wht/t  dftf  the  a(><^eptancc  falls  doc,  they 
take  roftigQ  in  innocenc't-'  and  iA.oi[U'^ntns.  It  is  one 
of 'tbe  mai^  riddles  of  tbat  cni^matteot  island  bow 
man  bo  tremandously  Lrre.'^pomiblo  contrive  to  main- 
tain a.  0i9cK|  fi>r  ifDOBAYi  Bn4  to  hsm  up  bHsin« 
nla£6tt!|^  du&^M!im<m  O&iW 
ncl- 

That  ttiL'  tvpioa!  Ii'ishoiaii  is  in^iin'cre  is  a  oorol- 
Inry  on  tljo  pi'opo'ltion  tbat  he  is  boastful  and  fiiis'fnic 
in  pr.iisi'.  Xi)  niition  ivhose  vocabulary  en  le;ir- 
ment  is  so  copious  can  possibly  be  sinccrt',  eetfing 
tbat  the  love  of  man  for  man  may  be  fixed  at  a  da- 
tenninote  avenge.  The^  IHshman^  wko  approaches 
t^  Oriental  in  fits  waaltb  of  pioiestalkai,  appnHuh-- 
«  him  also  in  oonaecpient  hollo wmess.  But  be  has  at 
least  one  itandard  to  wbich  he  him«ady  confamia ; 
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and  herein,  like  Lancelot  of  tbe  Lake, "  ftuth  tm- 
lutbful  keeps  him  falsely  true."  He  is  a  sincere 
vorshipper  of  a  lord.  The  English  nobility  numbers 
itfl  most  devoted  adherents  amoo^  loshmen,  — -oari 
there  is  no  little  meanness  to  which  the  typical  m- 
bernian  will  not  condescend  to  currj'  favor  with  the 
■wearer  of  a  title.  Remove  the  landed  arifitocracy 
from  Ireland,  and  you  leave  her  a  prey  to  outrage 
and  sedition  ;  send  a  Prince  there,  and  you  render 
her  the  most  devoted  of  all  lord-loving  lands.  Ire- 
land stuck  to  the  Stuarts  unto  the  last,  —  stuck  to 
them  de^inte  Protoatant  James  and  bigoted  Charles, 
and  the  other  Charles  of  Catholic-torturing  renown, 
— and  all  because  the  latest  Stuart  believed  in  her, 
and  took  his  final  stand  on  Irish  ground.  What  tbe 
people  arc  in  the  «^regate,  Irishmen  are  in  the  indi- 
vidual; the  loyalest  of  tuft-hunters  are  recruited  from 
the  Sister  Isle.  This  devotion  would  be  worthy  of 
recognition  if  it  did  not  often  proceed  from  inters 
estea  motives  ;  in  other  words,  the  loyalty  of  Hiber- 
nian jackab  would  be  praiseworthy  if  we  did  not  so 
frequently  find  the  Jackals  speculating  on  the  shreds 
that  fall  from  the  lion's  prey.  There  are  few  Irish 
adherents  of  a  great  man  or  great  house  who  do  not 
in  the  long  run  make  a  good  thing  out  of  their  pa- 
tron's generosity  or  carefessness,  or  love  of  praise. 

That  humor  is  conventionally  accredited  to  Irish- 
men as  a  class  is  a  belief  founded  on  that  lazy  tradi- 
tion which  accepts  many  statements  on  trust.  A 
favorite  story  illustrative  of  the  characteristics  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  is  that  which  represents 
the  auction  asked  of  an  Englishman,  a  Scot,  and 
an  Hibernian,  respectively,  one  bitterly  cold  day, 
beneath  St.  Paulas  Cathedral  *' AVhat  will  you 
take,"  was  the  interrogatory,  "  to  sit  outside  there, 
for  half  an  hour,  inyour  shirtrsleeves,  on  the  summit 
of  St,  Paul's  ?  "  llie  Englishman  replied  he  would 
take  a  sovereign  to  do  it.  The  cautious  Caledonian, 
being  asked,  responded  with  a  counter  query : 
"  What  11  you  gie  ?  "  But  when  the  Irishman  was 
asked  what  be  irould  take,  the  mother-wit  of  tbe 
land  of  humor  replied,  "  Faix,  I 'd  take  a  cowld  1 " 
The  story  is  accepted  as  emblematic  of  the  national 
shrewdness  of  Irish  repartee ;  yet  experience  proves 
that  tbe  sense  of  humor  is  not  more  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land than  to  the  siator  countries.  You  may  6nd  it 
in  the  lower  orders  there,  as  yon  find  it  in  the  Eng- 
lish costermonger,  or  cabby,  or  Scoteh  gamin.  In- 
deed, the  Scotch  have  a  far  keener  sense  of  dry 
humor  than  is  accredited  to  tbem  by  English  accept- 
ers of  Sidney  Smith's  mot.  The  writer  came  across 
an  example  of  this  once  in  Edinburgh,  in  a  half-im- 
becile vendor  of  cigar-lights  about  Prince's  Street. 
Thb  wortliy,  an  e|Hleptic  with  an  imperfect  artic- 
ulation, used  to  cry  "  fusees,"  and  importune  passers- 
by  to  purchase.  One  evening  a  blani  dandy,  with  a 
speech  equally  inarticulate,  but  by  reason  of  swell- 
dom, stopped  him. 

"  Look  heah,  my  lad,"  said  he,  "  have  you  got  a 
father?" 

*'  No,  sir  J  got  nae  fcyther,"  was  the  idiot's  reply. 
"  Got  a  mother  ?  " 

"No;  got  nae  mithtn-.  Got  neither  feyther  nor 
mitlier." 

"  Poor  devil ! "  ejaculated  the  swell,  languidly. 
"  Here  'a  twopence  for  you." 

The  boy  pocketed  the  gratuity,  then  remarked 
innocently :  "  Hae  ye  ^ot  ony  mair  coppers,  sir  ?  " 

"No,"  murmured  his  benefactor,  "I've  got  no 
more  coppers.'' 

«Puir  deerill  **  retorted  the  fusee-seller,  and  dis- 
appeared incoatanently. 


Now  so  dry  a  ta  quoque,  had  it  occurred  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin,  would  have  sufficed  to  establidi 
Ireland's  reputation  for  ready  wit  The  truth  is, 
that  a  latent  power  of  humor  r^ides  in  the  lower 
orders  of  that  land  as  it  docs  in  otir  own  lower 
orders.  As  with  xis,  the  humor  is  oftenest  of  a  coarse 
kind ;  still,  It  is  undeniably  there.  -  But  the  middle 
cksses  of  Ireland  —  the  tradesmen  and  petty  pro- 
fessional people  —  are,  as  a  rule,  unintelligent,  even 
stupid.  To  dulness  they  unite  ignorance,  the  pre- 
vuling  carse  of  Ireland.  It  is  to  thb  widespread 
ignorance,  and  to  the  snperstitton  which  is  its  appan- 
that  the  priesthood  owes  its  huge. influence  in 
Ireland, — an  influence,  it  should  be  not«d,  by  no 
means  so  ill  employed  as  certain  Evangelicab  would 
maintain.  Tbe  parish  priest  is  a  pedagogue  who 
keeps  his  unruly  grown  boys  and  ^irls  in  order ;  and 
the  whip  he  wieli^  is  often  unsparingly  used,  and  to 
excellent  purpose.  It  might  do  some  of  IMurphy's 
howling  lot  ^ood  to  visit  the  low  Irish  quarter  ta  a 
town  like  Liverpool  at  a  moment  when  Misthress 
Judy  Calloghan  and  ISlisthress  Biddy  Ualoney  are 
indulging  in  a  free  fight  across  the  gutter.  Croctery- 
ware  flies  about  the  street;  windows  are  ijuicklr 
raised,  from  which  oaths,  shrieks,  and  occasionally 
hot  water,  are  showered  by  the  ladies  (^the  district 
on  the  combatants.  Suddenly  the  priest  appears; 
seizes  one  warrior  by  the  wnst;  pushes  the  other 
into  her  own  doorway ;  the  windows  are  closed  with 
marvellous  celerity,  the  shower  of  teapots  ccasee, 
the  heads  disappear,  tbe  combatants  slink  oS*,— 
peace  is  restored  with  a  rapidity  approaching  to 
magic.  It  is  unjust  to  asperse  the  marvellous  power 
of  the  priest  when  exerted  in  such  a  direction  as 
this.  Doubtless  sacerdotal  despotism  is  a  tyranny, 
but  when  you  grant  the  existence  of  so  foul  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  savageness  as  the  Irish  character 
supplies,  you  impose  the  necessijj'  of  some  sort  of 
tyranny  which  shall  keep  these  wild  elemente  in 
onier. 


IJTTERFERENCE. 

AnouT  the  strongest  propensity  in  human  nature, 
apart  from  the  purely  personal  instincts,  is  the  pro- 
pensi^  to  interfere,  ^lot  tyranny,  which  is  another 
matter,  —  tyranny  being  active  while  interference  is 
negative ;  the  one  standing  as  t)ic  masculine,  the 
other  as  the  feminine,  form  of  the  same  principle. 
Besides,  tyranny  has  generally  some  personal  gain 
in  view  when  it  takes  in  hand  to  force  people  to  do 
what  they  do  not  like  to  do;  while  interference 
seeks  no  good  for  itself  at  alt,  but  simply  prevents 
the  exercise  of  free  will  for  the  mere  pleasure  to  be 
had  out  of  such  prevcnUon.  jWain,  the  idea  of 
tyranny  is  politicu  rather  than  domestic,  bat  tbe 
curse  m  interference  is  seen  most  distinctly  within 
the  four  walls  of  home,  where  also  it  is  felt  the  most. 
Very  many  people  spend  their  lives  in  interfering 
with  others,  —  perpetually  putting  spokes  into  wheeu 
with  'which  they  have  really  nothing  to  do,  and 
thrusting  their  fingers  into  pies  about  the  baking  of 
which  they  are  not  in  any  way  concerned ;  and  of  ! 
these  people  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  women 
make  up  the  lat^r  number,  and  are  tbe  greater 
sinners.  To  be  sure  there  are  some  men  —  small, 
fussv,  fmnicking  fellows,  witli  whom  nature  has 
ma(ie  the  irreparable  blunder  of  sex — who  are  as 
troublesome  in  their  endless  interference  as  tiie  nar- 
rowest-min^d  and  most  meddling  women  <tf  their 
acquaintance;  but  the  fenuniiw  chanctetisties  of 
men  are  bo  exceptional  that  wo  need  not  take  them 
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into  serlooa  eakalation.  For  the  moat  part,  when 
HKB  do  interfere,  in  anv  manly  sense  at  all, 
it  is  with  such  ttiiags  as  utsy  tbinlc  they  have  a 
tight  to  control, — say,  with  the  wifu's  low  dresBes, 
or  the  danghter's  too  patent  flirtations.  'Hiey  inter- 
fan  and  prevent  twcimie  <liey  are  jealous  oi  die 
repste,  perhaps  ot  the  beauty,  of  tl^  womankind ; 
sad  kaowiug  what  men  say  of  such  displays,  or 
fearing  their  effect,  they  stand  between  lUly  iuid 
sUndw  to  (iie  best  of  their  abitity.  But  this  kind 
of  inC»£irenee,  noUe  or  ignoble  as  the  cause  may 
comes  into  another  Class  o(  motives  altogetlier, 
aod  does  not  belong  to  the  kind  of  intei&renoe  of 
vhifdi  we  are  speaking. 

Wome«,  tixea,  are  the  great  iatorferers  at  home, 
bath  widi  each  other  and  with  men.  They  do  not 
idi  UE  what  -we  are  to  do,  beyond  going  to  church 
and  aubsGiibit^  to  their  favorite  mission,  so  much  as 
Ibey  VB  wimt  we  ace  iK>t  to  do ;  ^y  do  not 
eoeimaBd  so  uuoh  as  tibey  foi<bid ;  and,  of  all  womui, 
wives  and  daughters  are  the  most  given  to  handling 
Iheie  check-atrmgB  and  putting  on  these  dra^'Cbains. 
Sisters,  while  ^oung,  are  obliged  -to  be  less  mtoHer- 
j&g,  under  pain  of  a  ^rpetual  round  of  lAckerii^ ; 
joT'twothera  im  not  apt  to  salnnit  to  the  coiHisel  of 
€ieature«  €or  the  most  pftrt  as  Id^y  mubbed  as  sis- 
tos  are  ;  while  mothers  are  nine  times  of  ten  laid 
wide  for  ell  but  sentimental  purposes,  so  socm  as 
the  sou  has  ceased  to  be  a  boy  and  has  learned 
to  become  a  mao.  The  queenhood,  thereftwe,  of 
personal  and  domestic  interference  lies  wkh  wives, 
aa^  they  kpow  how  to  use  the  -prerogative  they  as- 
nuoe.  T^e  an  unlucky  man  who  smokes  under 
protest,  his  -Wife  not  tlkiog  to  forbid  the  pleaspe 
entirely,  but  alm^  gm^ing  it,  «ad  taterffuring 
with  its  exercise.  jBaoh  (Agar  «e[msent8  -a  baMle* 
deepaning  'in  iotouitnr  aocordiiig  -to  4he  numbw. 
The  first  -may  'have  been  4tad  '^rith  only  a  'liefht 
■kirmish  perhaps,  perhaps  S  mere  <hreateitu^  of  an 
•ttaok  tluit  .passed  .away_  without  comine  to  actual 
OQslai^ht ;  the  second  brings  up  tbe  artillery ;  while 
the  third  or  fourth  lets  all  the  foroes  loose,  and  sets 
&a  biggest  gains  thunderii^'  j^he  <oould  underatand 
a  man  smoking  one  'cigar  .in  ithe  day,  she  saw,  witii 
a  giaoiQik)  coodescQouon  Xo  masci^ne  wewiaes; 
hot  vtben  it  .comes  -to  nMwe  she  ifeels  ihat  she  .is 
<:^kd  on  to  intenrci*e,.4nd  -to  do  hv  best  towards 
dwoluqg  sttoh  a  reprdtemtiUe  eKceas-  It  dftes  not 
«eik«  Jier  poaitian  that  die  Juom  AothinK  of 
'^wt  dw  if  taUidng  jabout  Slw  never  avwed 
ft  ugar  iieneU^  and  therafinv  doss  not  wdemtaod 
the  nses  or  ttie  nbams  .«f  .tobmio-;  bat  rin  holds 
kndf  pledged  to  iBteifece  m  soon  as  idte  gets 
^  cjunoe,  and        Mdsanv  the  pledge  wCh 


The  man,  too,  ii4io  lias  ^.rtemach-'Of  an  oa^lab, 
and  as  appetite  to  coi!respoQd,.but  about  whom  the 
Woe  superstition  k  that  he  dias  a  feeble  digestion 
■and  must  take  care  of  his  diet,  itas  also  to  run  the 
ftuntiet  of  his  wife's  intesferii^  fiwoes.  He  never 
ihtws  or  sups  jdllily  vith  \m  ihends  wtthoat  being 
plaeked  at  and  remndod  that  stdmnn  alwa-ye  di«- 
■^iMs  with  iiin ;  .tbait  .cliaoipasae  is  suae  to  stve 
una  iieadaebB  ^momnr.;  juid  "  Jfytdear!  mian 
3Wi  Inftir  how  bad  aaUd  dB  iGv  yott  1 "  <ff , "  Htm  ca^ 
you  eat  that  bortid  paafei^l  XonwiU  be  so  iUJb 
^  m^l"  "  WJutt!  mare  vinef  anothur  glass 
oT  «^ud:yP  bow  fbolidi  yon  are!  low  wnH^I" 
^  wfe  'ha«  a  nervniB  'OrgaiuKatipn  -whiob  cannot 
bear  stimiilants ;  tbe  hnsliand  is  a  strong,  large- , 
^sned  num  -who  >ean  .dmnk  deep  without  fidolkig  tt ; , 
oattoibe  OKoitafale  wwuu  hor/eelile  Uaut  is  iter  j 


husband's  measure,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  gone  be- 
yond the  range  of  her  own  short  teth^,  she  trots 
after  him  remonstrating,  and  diinka  herself  justifioi 
in  i^t^^ring  'withlusproeness.  For  women  cuQDOt 
be  brou^  to  undersUna  the  capacities  of  a  man's 
life :  they  cannot  bo  made  to  understand  tbqi>  what 
is  bad  Sir  themsdves  may  not  be  bad  for  ottiers,  and 
that  tiicir  weakness  ought  not  to  be  thu  gauge  of  a 
man's  strength.  A  pale,  chilly  woman,  aiUicted 
with  dironic  bronchitis,  who  wears  furs  and  v(dvet3 
in  May,  and  fears  the  east  wind  as  much  as  an  Eaat 
Indian  fears  a  tiger,  does  her  best  to  coddle  her  bus- 
band,  lather,  and  sons  In  about  the  samC;  ratio  as  she 
coddles  herself  They  must  not  eo  out  without  an 
overcoat ;  they  must  be  <«ure  to  twe  an  ambrella  if ' 
the  day  is  at  all  cloudy  ;  they  must  not  walk  too  far, 
nor  ride  too  bard,  and  they  must  be  sure  to  be  at 
home  by  a  certain  hour.  When  such  3*:oinen  as 
these  have  to  do  with  men  just  on  Chebowdar^-line 
between -the  last  days  of  v^or  and  it^e  fixait  of  old 
age,  they  put  fbrwturd  the  bmc  old  s^  by  many 
yeais.  One  sees  their  men  rapidly  sink  mto  t^e 
softness  and  inoapauty  of  aenuity,  ji^ien  a  more 
braoii^  hfe  would  have  kept  tiietn  good  for  l^df  a 
dozen  ve»3  loiter.  But  voffl^n  do  not  care  for 
this,  ^hey  like  men  to  be  tlaur  <»trn  comipanions 
more  Uian  they  care  for  any  manly  oomradeshw 
among  eaoh  other ;  and  luoat  womw  —  hvA  not  all 
— would  rather  have  thmr  husbands  manly  in  .a 
womanly  way  -than  in  a  manly  one,  as  Jbeii^  nawe 
within  the  con^taas  of  their  ow>p  s^inpaithies  .and 
understanding-  * 

lite  sfuue  cutd  of  iaterfereoce  is  v&ey  oonunqn 
where  the  liusband  is  .a  man  of  iHxiad  ibuMunr,  —  one 
who  calls  a  -spade  a  spade,  with  no^^nmnfloeHtion 
About  wi  taentGoHond  impUneDt.  The  avifo  of  aueh 
a  man  'is  generally  -one  w  ^  .dltrsrrafined  kind,  ac- 
cording to  -the  odd  Inw  of  couApoosatiou  wiucb  regu- 
lates so  much  of  human  aottoo,  and  tiunks  her- 
self obliged  to  stand  as  tlte  endwing  censor  of  her 
huflbanas  speech.  As  tlus  is  An  ecamfde  most  6x- 
quontly  to  be  foimd  in  nuddle  IHe,  .-and  where  (iteiKt 
are  obildren  belongkig  to  tbe  «.stabtisbtnent,  the 
word  of  warning  is  generally  "Papa!"  said  with 
jxf)ioaoh  or  resentmeut,  accordlog  ito  ctrcumataaces, 

wfaindi  has,  of  course,  the  etiTuot  of  di-awing  the 
attention  of  the  >*o[)ng  people  to  -the  paternal  breadth 
of  qraech,  and  of  iixmg  that  8pe<aal  tveach  of  deco- 
-roQi  on  Mwr  noinoiy.^  Someumestbe  v6felias«uffi- 
cient  aelf-fesfeB^t  not'-to  s^ve  -the  wocd  of  warmog 
in  pub&,.bRt  can  none  ^er  disi^eaawe  for  a  more 
convenient  aeason ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  alone, 
Che  nuseraAde  man  -has  -to  -pass  nnder  harrow,  as 
only  husbands  <with  wives  of  a  chastisung  spirit  oan 
pass  nnder  it,  and  his  life  is  made  a  'iburden  to  'him 
because  of  that  unlucky  anecdote  told  with  stioh 
verve  a  few  hcBWS.ago,  and  recoivedwich  sueJh  shouts 
of  pleasant  laughter-  Perhaps  (die  anecdote  -was  just 
a  trifle  doubtfin  ;  granted  ;  but  wAurt  does  the  wife 
take  .by  her  f^oostranoe  ?  Most  'prababLy  a  quar- 
rel-; pos^bb-  a  goDd'jiatwnd  peocani  for  the  sake  of 
b^nglet.affifibieaoBtinuance.Qftdbesermon;  pei^^ 
a  yawn ;  most  certainly  not  refimn.  K  the  raau  is  a 
man  of  £«e  sneediAnd  braad  humor  by  nature  -and 
liking,  he  will  remain  so  to  .the  end ;  nnd  what  the 
censorab^  of  society  leaves  nstouohed,  tbe  ioteitler- 
mce  of  a  irife  will  not  eoortrol- 

Ghildreo  eome  in  for  an  ericnmous  share  of  ioter- 
ierenoe,  which  is  not  direction,  not  discipUne,  but 
simple  interference  for  ils  own  sake.  There  are 
mooiers  who  meddle  wi&  ev^y  eoprossioo  of  indi- 
vidaaUty  in  their  yonog  peopUe,  quite  Irrespective 
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of  moral  tendeucy,  or  whether  the  occasion  is  trivial 
or  important,  la  the  fancies,  the  pleasures,  the 
minor  details  of  dress  in  their  cluldren,  there  ia 
always  that  intruding  maternal  finger  apaetting  the 
arrangements  of  the  poor  litUe  pie  as  vicorouwy  as 
if  thrones  and  altars  depended  on  th^  resmt.  Not  a 
game  of  croquet  can  be  b^n,  nor.  a  blue  ribbon 
worn  instead  of  a  pink  one,  without  maternal  in- 
ference ;  BO  that  the  bloom  b  rubbed  off  every  en- 
joyment, and  life  becomes  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
goose-step,  with  mamma  for  the  drill-sergeant  pre- 
scribing the  inches  to  be  marked.  Sisters,  too,  do  a 
great  deal  of  this  kind  of  thing  among  each  other ; 
as  all  those  who  are  intimate  where  there  are  lai^ 
families  of  unmarried  girls  must  have  seen.  The 
nndges,  the  warning  looks,  the  deprecatiuK  "  Amy's !" 
and  "  O  Lucy's  ! "  and  "  Hush,  Rose's  r  by  which 
some  seek  to  act  as  household  police  over  the  others, 
are  patent  to  all  who  use  their  Bcnses. 

In  some  houses  the  younger  eistera  seem  to  have 
been  bom  chiefly  as  training-srounds  for  the  dders, 
whereon  they  may  exercise  their  powers  of  iiiter- 
ference  ;  and  a  hard  time  they  have  of  it  If  Emma 
goea  to  her  embroidery,  Ellen  tells  her  she  ought  to 
practise  her  ringing ;  if  Jane  is  reading,  Mary  rec- 
ommends sewing  as  a  more  profitable  use  of  precious 
time  ;  if  Amy  is  at  her  easel,  Ada  wants  to  turn  her 
round  to  the  piano.  It  is  quite  the  exception  where 
four  or  five  Sisters  leave  each  other  free  to  do  as 
each  likes,  and  do  not  take  to  drilling  and  interfer- 
encs  as  part  of  the  daily  programme.  Something  of 
the  reluctance  to  domestic  service  so  painfully  ap- 
parent among  the  better  class  of  working-women  is 
clue  to  this  spirit  of  interference  with  women.  The 
lady  who  wrote  about  the  caps  and  gowns  -of  ser- 
vant-girls, and  drew  out  a  plan  of  dress,  down  to 
the  very  material  of  thdr  gloves,  was  an  instance  of 
this  spirit  For,  when  we  come  to  analyze  it,  what 
does  it  really  signify  to  us  how  our  servants  dress, 
BO  long  as  they  are  clean  and  decent,  and  do  not 
let  their  garments  damage  our  goods  ?  Fashion  is 
almost  always  ridiculous,  and  women  as  a  rule  care 
more  for  dress  than  they  care  for  anything  else ; 
and  if  the  kitchen  apes  the  parlor,  and  Phyllis  gives 
as  much  thought  to  ner  new  linsey  as  my  lady  gives 
to  her  new  velvet,  we  cannot  wonder  at  it,  nor  need 
we  hold  up  our  bands  in  horror  at  the  depravity  of 
tlie  smaller  person.  Does  one  flight  of  stairs  trans- 
pose morality  ?  If  it  does  not,  Ucre  is  no  eth- 
ical reason  why  my  ladv  should  interfere  with  poor 
Ffayllis's  enjoyment  in  her  ugl^  vanities,  when  she 
herself  will  not  be  interfered  with,  ^ough  press  and 
pulpit  both  try  to  turn  her  out  of  her  present  path 
into  one  that  all  ages  have  thought  the  best  for  her, 
and  the  one  divinely  appointed.  It  is  a  thing  that 
will  not  bear  reasoning  on,  being  simplv  a  form  of 
the  old  "  Who  will  guard  the  guardiui  ? "  Who 
will  direct  the  directress  ?  and  to  whose  isteiference 
will  the  interferer  submit  ? 

There  are  two  causes  for  this  excessive  love  of 
interference  among  women.  The  one  is  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  lives  and  objects,  by  which  insignificant 
things  gain  a  disproportionate  value  in  their  eyes ; 
the  other,  the  belief  that  they  are  the  only  satiors 
of  society,  and  that  withont  them  man  would  be- 
come hopelessly  corrupt  And  to  a  certain  extent 
this  belief  is  true,  but  surely  wi^  restrictions.  Be- 
cause the  clearer  moral  sense  and  greater  physical 
weakness  of  women  restrain  men's  fiercer  passions, 
and  fdrce  them  to  be  gentle  and  considerate,  women 
are  not,  therefore,  the  sole  arbiters  of  masculine 
life,  into  whose  hands  is  given  the  paying  out  of  just 


so  much  rope  as  they  think  fit  for  the  occason. 
They  would  do  better  to  look  to  their  own  tackle 
before  settling  so  exactly  the  run  of  others' ;  and,  if 
ever  their  desired  time  of  equality  is  to  come,  it 
must  come  through  mutual  independence,  not 
through  womanly  interference,  and  as  much  liber- 
ality and  breadth  must  be  given  as  is  demanded,  — 
which,  so  far  as  htunanity  has  gone  hitherto,  has  not 
been  the  feminine  manner  of  squaring  accounts. 
Grant  that  women  arc  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  the 
great  antiseptic  element  in  society,  still,  that  does 
not  reduce  everything  else  to  the  verge  of  corrup- 
tion which  they  alone  prevent  Yet  by  their  lives 
they  evidently  think  that  it  is  so,  and  that  they  are 
each  and  all  the  keepeia  of  keys  which  give  them  a 
special  entrance  to  the  temple  of  mor^ity,  and  by 
which  they  are  able  to  exclude  or  admit  the  grosser 
body  of  men.  Hence  they  interfere  and  restrict,  and 
pay  out  just  so  much  rope,  and  measure  off  just  so 
much  gambollin^^und,  as  thepr  think  fit;  they 
think  Tile  man  a  horribly  wicked  invention  when  he 
takes  thii^  into  bis  own  hand,  and  goes  beyond 
their  boundar)f-!ines.  It  is  all  done  in  good,  if  in  a 
very  narrow  feith,  —  that  we  admit  willingly ;  but  we 
would  call  their  attention  to  the  difference  there  is 
between  influence  and  interference,  which  is  just 
the  difference  between  their  ideal  duty  and  their 
daily  practice,  —  between  being  the  salt  of  the  earth 
and^  the  blister  of  the  home.  We  think  it  only 
justice  to  put  in  a  word  for  those  poor  henpecked 
fellows  of  husbands  at  a  time  when  the  whole  cry 
is  for  Woman's  Rights,  which  seems  to  mean  chiefly 
her  right  of  makii^  man  knuckle  under  on  all  oc- 
carions,  and  of  making  one  will  serve  for  two  lives. 
We  assure  her  that  she  would  get  her  own  way  in 
large  matters  much  more  easily  if  she  would  leave 
men  more  liberty  In  small  ones,  and  not  tease  them 
by  interfering  in  things  which  do  not  concern  her, 
and  have  aafy  reference  to  themselves. 


BOHEMIANISM. 

When  we  talk  of  Bohcmianism  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  easier,  as  in  so  many  6ther9,  to  say  what  we 
do  not  mean  rather  than  what  we  do.  We  do  not 
mean  anything  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  small 
central  country  of  Bohemia,  ^.either  do  we  mean 
the  free  wandering  life  of  gypsydom :  although 
George  Eliot's  new  poem,  among  the  excitements 
and  novelties  of  the  day,  may  possibly  give  a  new 
impetus  in  this  direction.  "La  vie  Bohemienne" 
is  the  latest  devebpment  of  our  social  growth.  The 
Bohemian  is  the  modem  successor  of  the  old  his- 
toric Alsatian.  Some  persons  have  ti^en  to  the  Ufe, 
by  a  kind  of  moral  necessity,  and  have  ailerwards 
abided  in  it  by  a  process  of  deliberate  choice.  The 
artist,  or  the  "  special  correspondent,"  have  adopted 
Bohemianism  in  the  way  of  business,  but  they  find 
its  habits  too  pleasant  to  be  discarded.  And  many 
a  man  who  took  kindly  to  Bohemianism  in  early  life, 
either  through  choice  or  necesity,  has  become  wed- 
ded to  the  life,  and  henceforth  it  has  not  been  in 
the  power  of  human  institutions  to  make  him  an 
adscriplus  gleba.  I  heard  of  a  man,  the  other  day, 
who  married  a  very  nice  girl,  making  the  stipulation 
that  he  shoidd  be  aUowed  to  continue  bis  Bohemian- 
ism without  let  or  bindranca  The  young  lady 
consented,  bding  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which  she 
would  consent  to  most  things.  Six  months  after 
marrii^,  the  brute  announced  that  be  was  about  to 
make  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  fi-om 
which  he  would  probably  return  in  a  year  and  a 
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half.  Tlus  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case,  bat  it 
shoved  a  gecuine  touch  of  Bohemianbm. 

Now,  as  a  Feripatetic,  I  myself  am  somewhat 
interested  in  the  Bohemian.  I  am  therefore  desirous 
tbat  the  obscurity  about  the  phrase  should  b? 
cleared  up.  ITiere  is  no  very  faTorable  meaning 
about  it,  but  there  is  a  less  un&vorable  and  a  more 
unfavorable  meaning.  Neither  does  a  "Bohemian" 
always  denote  a  wanderer.  You  have  Bohemians 
stationary  as  well  as  Bohemians  peripatetic.  You 
see  a  goi^jeous  carriage  and  pair  sweeping  through 
the  country.  The  servants  and  liveries  are  perfec- 
tion ;  80  are  the  trim  lodges,  the  well-kept  park,  the 
DOble  conservatories.  The  wines  are  of  the  best, 
and  that  hoase  b  perhaps  the  only  one  in  that  divis- 
ion of  the  county  where  a  man  cook  is  kept.  And 
yet  no  one  goes  to  that  house.  The  most  ambitious 
squireen  of  an  old  country  family  will  hardly  be  seen 
there.  The  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  very  ugly 
character  attached  to  the  house.  It  was  the  dower- 
house  of  a  noble  lady,  but  she  ran  away  with  her 
footman,  and  she  and  the  footman  are  residing  there 
in  guilty  splendor.  Or  the  ugliest  of  all  ugly  di- 
vorce cases  is  connected  with  the  master  or  mis- 
tress of  that  stately  hall.  All  the  splendor  they 
possess  cannot  disguise  that  hostile  public  opinion 
which  is  indic^m  by  the  public  conspiracy  to 
ignore  them.  They  would  set  before  ua  the  most 
gorgeous  dinner  we  ever  beheld,  my  friendly  reader, 
if  only  we  would  condescend  to  partake  of  it 
Theirs  is  a  Bohemian  life  on  its  most  unfortunate 
and  disastrous  side.  There  is  alse  such  a  thing  aa  a 
Bohemian  crowd,  as  well  as  Bohemian  solitude.  I 
do  not  mean  houses  where,  afler  a  certain  hour, 
there  are  luxarious  suppera,  and  the  cards  and 
the  dice  —  possibly  loaded  dice  —  are  produced. 
There  are  such  houses,  I  believe.  "  I  know  nothing 
about  them  myself,"  knowingly  interrupts  my  friend 
Captain  dc  Spurs,  *'  but  I  know  a  man  who  has  got 
a  cousin  yrhose  brother  says  be  baa  been  to  such." 
"  Never  mind,  De  Spars,!""!  rejoin.  I  will  discuss  a 
more  modified  Boberaianism  than  that.  We  went 
to  that  evening  party  in  Stucconia  the  other  night. 
It  was  very  good  of  you  to  take  me  there,  for  I  had 
never  heard  of  the  people  before,  and  being  in  the 
neighborhood  next  day,  I  tried  to  "spot "it  again, 
bat  was  utterly  unable.  But  my  instinct  tau^t  me 
it  was  a  Bohemian  house.  There  was  something, 
too  dicolkte  about  the  whole  of  it, — too  much  rouge 
and  stare  and  slang  and  falsity.  I  am  used  to  some 
very  queer  things  now.  In  the  best  society  the 
great  lady  will  wear  the  tinsel  of  the  Palais  Royal 
as  well  as  the  old  family  jewels ;  and  I  cannot  be 
astonished  by  any  audacity  of  phrase  which  "  the 
girl  of  the  period"  may  employ.  Still,  I  know  the 
difference  between  a  true  London  house  and  a 
Bohemian  mansion.  There  were  too  nuuiy  fbreign 
titles  at  tlie  last,  and,  of  the  only  two  English  noble- 
men present,  one  had  no  fortune  and  the  other  had 
no  character.  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  there 
was  somettiing  wrong  about  the  opnlent  owner  of 
the  house,  and  that  he  was  the  man  that  gi%at  Stock 
Exchange  scandal  was  all  about. 

But  your  Bohemian  ia  generally  a  rover,  and  does 
not  oilun  inhabit  a  mansion  of  his  own.  lie  cannot 
'confine  himself  to  a  single  spot.  lie  is  impatient  of 
restraint.  He  cannot  keep  money  in  his  pocket. 
He  cannot  keep  up  his  balance  at  his  banker's.  He 
chafes  against  everj-thing  in  the  shape  of  a  tie. 
One  of  tbem  told  me  that  his  mind  became  utterly 
paralyzed  when  anything  presented  itself  to  him  in 
the  shape  <^  a  da^.   Another  man  refused  a  very 


handsome  appointment  becanse  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  that  looked  Uke  a  uHual 
obligation.  I  was  going  along  a  great  London 
street  one  day,  and  1  was  toltfthat  a  celebrated 
author,  of  Bohemian  propensities,  was  in  a  state 
honorable  captivity  at  an  oyster-shop.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  plentifully  partaken  of  oysters,  mitigat- 
ed by  appropriate  beverages,  and  was  in  such  a 
state  that  the  people  of  the  shop  thought  it  would  be 
an  act  of  common  humanity  to  make  nim  take  a  bed 
there.  The  notion  pleased  the  illustrious  Bohemian, 
who  remained  in  bed,  eating  bread  and  butter  and 
oysters,  for  several  days,  and '|  waging  them  down," 
until  some  friends,  to  whom  his  scrvicea  were  essen- 
tial, settled  the  score,  and  carried  him  off',  by  force 
of  arms  and  violence,  against  his  will.  He  certunly 
was  a  r^ular  Bohemian. 

The  artist  and  the  literary  man  form  the  most 
tavorable  spedmens  of  Bohemians.  And  so  long 
as  they  have  no  domestic  ties,  and  they  may  i£ 
lege,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  their  profes- 
sional avocations  call  them  away,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  their  Bohemianism.  Both  of  them 
urge  that  it  is  their  business  to  study  nature  and 
human  nature.  The  artist  declares  that  it  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  that  he  should  study  at  Manich  or 
Kome  ;  and  he  iriU  wander  into  eveiy  region  where 
he  ma^  realize  "  nature  and  obtain  pictorial  effects. 
The  literary  man  does  much  of  the  same  thins;;  but, 
as  a  rule,  his  heart  beats  true  to  London,  which  he 
recognizes  as  the  world's  centre.  He  may  be  cap- 
tivated by  the  gay  society  of  foreign  capitals ;  he 
mar  wander  amid  the  remote  seclu^on  of  mountun 
and  forest;  but  he  owns  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that 
there  is  only  one  Piccadilly  after  all.  Other  men 
there  are,  who,  without  an  excuse,  or  the  affectation 
of  an  excuse,  feel  upon  tiiem  the  Bohemian  restless- 
ness of  travel: — 

"  I  un  bKonie  ft  name 
For  ilirafi  roaming  vUh  a  hnngir  beait  | 
For  all  experience  li  an  arett  wben  tluoogb 
Gleams  tbe  untrarelled  fOtuK." 

The  worst  that  can  be  said  against  them  is  that  these 
are  avowed  absentees,  and  do  not  spend  their  mon- 
ey where  they  get  it.  I  called  upon  one  of  these 
men  some  time  ago.  "  Is  Mr.  Jones  at  home  ?  "  I 
inquired  of  the  flunkey  who  answered  my  ring  at 
the  door-bell  of  Jones's  town-house.  "  No,  sir,"  an- 
swered Jearaes,  rubbing  his  hands  and  grinning ; 
"  Mr.  Jones  is  not  at  home  just  now,  sir :  if  you 
please,  sir,  Mr.  Jones  has  gone  to  China,  sir."  The 
flunkey  spoke  just  as  if  Jones  had  gone  into  the 
next  street,  or  had  gone  into  Essex.  I  thou^t  of 
that  Bohemian  Jones,  who  had  gone  off  to  China 
jngt  as  weaker  men  go  00"  to  Baden-Baden.  Then 

there  u  my  illustrious  fiiendi  Lady  ,  who  has  a 

royal  touch  of  Bohemianism.  '\yhen  ^e  travels, 
she  travcb  for  something.  Tbe  flunkey  will  tell 
you  that  she  hasgone  to  Bombay,  or  to  California, 
or  to  Terra  del  Fuego.    And  so  it  is. 

The  popular  notion  of  a  Bohemian  is  too  narrow 
and  limited  a  notion.  It  b  the  man  who  "loafs 
about "  aimlessly  ;  who  has  no  stake  in  the  country ; 
who  is  uncertain  in  his  ipcome,  and  still  tnore  uncer- 
tain in  his  payments ;  who  only  lives  on  the  out- 
skirts of  society  ;  who  never  goes  to  a  solid  dinner- 
party, and  never  gives  one ;  who,  according  to  Act 
of  Parliament,  b  a  mere  vagabond,  as  he  does  not 
work  and  bas  no  visible  means  of  getting  a  living. 
Well,  donbttess  there  b  a  flavor  of  Bohemianism 
about  all  that.  But  tbe  true  notion  d  a  Bohemian 
b  one  on  whose  presence  you  can  never  sorely  count 
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*t  tiiQe,  and  frho  wandexs  on  the  &ce  of  the 
earth  vithout  an/  permaaeiit  settled  abode.  It  is 
peribotfy  conceivaUe  that  this  is  the  caiefcnr  no  very 
creditable  reasons.  And  in  every  case  society  loon 
t^)on  this  as  somethiof  abDormal,  onratisfiictorj,  and 
naconstitutional ;  and  society  is  in  the  right ;  for  if 
everybody  acted  after  this  fashion  there  would  be 
no  sodety  at  all.  The  community  would  be  resolved 
once  more  into  its  oris;inal  elements.  Bnt  it  is  also 
true  that,  without  such  men,  society  woold  immense- 
ly lose  in  spirit  and  ^vor.  Bohemianism  gives 
practical  form  to  those  doctrines  of  Liberty  which 
the  iDUnortal  Mill  enunciates.  Bohemianism  repre- 
sents the  fltrugglea,  adventure,  and  enterprise  of  men 
who,  save  for  its  great  interest,  would  be  altogether 
lacUog  in  such  experiences.  It  is  said  that  Bohe- 
mianism may  be  fit  enough  for  young  men,  but  is 
altogether  unfitted  for  those  who  are  getting  on  in 
life.  But  tins  altogether  depends  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Bohemian.  For  the  most  part,  men  who 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  knocking  about  are  ^lad  to 
creep  into  some  quiet  retreat ;  and  the  more  intense 
has  been  their  career,  the  qtueter  has  been  their  re- 
treat at  last.  O  I  I  have  seen  men  fastening  up 
their  honeysuckle,  and  discoursing  for  hours  about 
their  rosea,  their  whole  soul  absorbed  in  obtaining  a 
prize  for  turnips,  or  improving  the  breed  of  sheep, 
who,  during  long  evenings  in  the  curtained  room, 
can  tell  strange  tales  of  Bohemian  life,  —  talcs  of 
pirates  ^ving  chase  upon  eastern  seas ;  of  mutiny 
or  fire  on  board  ship ;  of  strange,  bearded  men,  wiu 
wild  oaths,  wild  daggers,  in  Caliibrman  or  Austra- 
lian cities ;  of  fearfiutragedy  or  maddest  comedy  in 
the  history  of  great  booses,  or  world-known  individ- 
oals,  —  tales  of  peril,  heroism,  and  temptation,  which 
are  altt^ther  out  <^  tune  with  your  own  mind,  or 
the  quiet,  irell-<»rdered  English  home  in  which  you 
hear  them  told.  They  have  lived  down  their  Bohe- 
mianism, and  are  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  county.  But  other  men  cannot  thus  live  down 
their  Bohemianism.  They  fall  in  their  travelling 
harness.  Like  Sue's  Wandering  Jew,  the^  forever 
hear  that  eternal  Afarchez  !  marehez  !  lo-tike,  there 
is  an  »stral  gad  in  thdr  hearts  that  forever  drives 
them  on,  and  does  not  let  them  rest  the  sole  of  the 
foot  You  moatknow  more  than  VDU  know  before  you 
can  esphun  or  condemn  all  kinat  of  B(^iemiaaism. 
There  IS  perhaps  some  fire  in  the  brain,  or  some 
vacancy  in  the  heart,  that  may  account  for  it.  And 
after  all,  there  is  a  wonderful  system  of  <H:der  and 
compensation  in  the  universe  ofouman  life.  Hicse 
wandering  trackless  stars  have  their  eccentric  ortut, 
which  owns  a  purpose  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
are  fruitful  in  brmgiug  to  pass  results  which  ordi- 
nary agencies  do  not  achieve.  There  is  philosophy 
in  thin^  in  general  \  and  a  philosophy  even  in 


LITTLE  WORRIES. 

HONTAIONR  declares  the  smallest  and  slightest 
annoyances  to  be  the  most  piorcing;  and  as  small 
print,  says  he,  most  tires  th^  eyes,  so  do  little  aifairs 
the  most  disturb  us.  "A  rout  of  little  ills  more  of- 
fends than  one,  how  great  soever.  By  how  much 
these  domestic  thorns  are  numerous  and  loose,  by 
so  much  they  prick  deeper.**  Speaking  for  hiraself, 
it  is  the  contmu^  tricklii^  drops,  he  affirms,  that 
work  him  most  vexation.  *'  Ordinary  inconvenien- 
ces ore  never  light."  The  worry  Wn  trifles  is  like 
penecntioa  by  tonneating  insect^ — 


"  Hare  to  be  dmded  theae  Uiu  beuti  of  pfey, 
Ag»iDM  vboiii  sCmiKth  IIM7  cp*.  or  ikUl  prenH, 
But  ut  or  DHUi  •gftlnat  tboae  wmbSm  nut  faU." 

Patience  itself,  that  should  sopidj the  ■orerdgn  con 

tpr  greater  troubles. 

Lend*  little  aid  to  ooe  who  roust  eodura 

TUs  pl&Kue  :  tb«  snwll  UumentotH  flU  Ute  ikj. 

And  tmam  about  their  pre^.'' 

It  is  proposed  in  this,  as  in  some  previons  articles, 
to  collect  Uie  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  on  | 
this  commonplace  ;  and  we  begin  with  that  of  Mr.  j 
Thackeray,  who  protests  that  the  great  ills  of  Eft  are 
nothing,  —  the  loss  of  your  fOTtane  he  calls  a  mere  | 
(lea-bite;  the  lorn  of  your  irile, — how  many  men  j 
have  supported  it,  and  married  ccaofbrtably  after- 
ward Y   "it  is  not  what  you  lose,  but  what  you  \ 
have  duly  to  bear,  that  is  hard."   What,  ho  asks  in  < 
another  place,  would  the  possession  of  a  hundred  ■ 
thousand  a  year,  or  &me  and  the  applause  of  one's  ' 
conntrymen,  or  the  lovehest  and  b^t-beloved  wo-  i 
man,  or  any  glory,  and  happiness,  or  good  fortune, 
avail  to  a  gentleman,  for  instance,  who  was  allowed  1 
to  enjoy  them  only  with  the  condition  of  wearing  a  I 
shoe  with  a  couple  of  nails  or  sharp  pebbles  ionde  I 
it  ?    "  All  £ame  and  happiness  would  disappear,  and 
plunge  down  Uiat  dioe.   All  life  would  nnkle  round 
those  little  nails."   Not  one  of  ns,  it  baa  been  as- 
serted, but  would  exchange  all  his  litUe  troubles  for 
some  heavy  one ;  and  so  have  it  over  at  once.  And 
although  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  bore  with  the 
most  heroic  indifference  the  cutting  otT  of  his  l^up-  , 
on  that  wooden  ta^le  they  still  show  you  at  Wat9-  i 
loo,  neither  uttering  a  word  nor  moving  a  muscle,  a 
shrewd  doubt  is  suggested  "  whether  he  would  have 
borne  a  scalded  fbot,  or  the  infliction  of  a  t^t  boot 
on  a  bad  com,  for  six  weeks,  equally  well  ? 

Although  general  sympathy  may  properiy  be 
allowed  to  overlook  all  minor  tribulations,  yet  indi- 
viduals, an  ethical  authority  is  of  opinion,  may  find 
it  worth  while  to  take  them  into  account ;  for  more 
mischief  than  is  commonly  supposed  comes  of  the 
supercilious  ne^jlect  with  whicn  small  miseries  are 
fi^uently  dismisBed.  The  history  of  some  temper- 
aments is  accradii^Iy  affirmed  to  be  a  long  record 
of  vexations,  toifling  when  taken  singly,  but  over- 
whelming in  their  accumulation.  Cowper,  himadf 
sensitive  enou^,  playfully  taxes  his  friend  Unwin  i 
with  being  exceptionally  sensitive  to  the  minor  trib- 
ulations in  life.  Your  delicacy  makes  you  groan 
under  that  which  other  men  never  feel,  or  fed  but 
lightly.  A  fly  that  settles  on  the  tip  of  the  nose  is 
troublesome ;  and  this  is  a  comparison  adequate  to 
the  most  that  mankind  in  general  are  sensible  of  up- 
on such  tiny  occasions.  But  the  flies  that  pester  you 
always  get  between  your  eyelids,  where  tiie  annoys 
ance  is  atmo^  insupportable." 

Even  a  naturally  happy  and  thoroughly  easy  tem- 
perament may  be  pervOTted  into  one  chrotucaDy 
acidulous  by  the  co-operative  association  of  little 
worries.    We  are  assuml  that  a  permanently  soured  ' 
disposition  may  infaUibly  be  engendered  by  the  con-  ^ 
tinuous  action  of  linen  invariably  orei^starched,  \ 
shirt^buttons  always  neglected,  and  trains  constantly 
missed:  — 

"Tla  trlflo  make  tbe  ram  of  human  things,  I 
Aud  ball  oar  mlaeij  from  triflM  ■prioga."  ^ 

A  constant  succession  of  Uttle  contemptible  worrioo,  ' 

tends,  as  Dr.  Boyd  somewhere  saj-s,  to  foater  a  ' 

(pierulous,  ^rumbhng  disnoeition,  such       renders  ' 

a  man  a  nuisance  to  nimself  and  to  those  about  him.  i 
Real,  great  misfortunes  and  trials  are  rect^iied  wa 
■erring  to  ranoble  the  chanctn ;  wbeiwas  ever- 
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recmriiig  petty  annoyances  prodace  a  iittleaesa  and 
imtability  of  mind.  "  To  meet  creat  miBfortones 
we  gather  up  our  endurance,  ana  pray  ibr  Divine 
support  and  gaidanee ;  bat  u  for  smaU  bHstmSt— 
the  msecl  cares  (aa  Jamea  Montgomer}' called  them) 
of  daily  life, — we  «o  veiy  ready  to  think  thattlwy 
are  too  litUe  to  troaUe  the  Almighty  with  thetn,  or 
cren  to  call  up  onr  fortitude  to  face  them." 

Again  and  again  we  read  in  the  life  of  the  late 
Charles  Mathews,  that,  impatient  in  trifles,  he  was 
the  most  calm  and  enduring  of  homan  beingi  on  all 
great  occasions ;  and  it  always  seemed  to  his  biogra- 
pher as  if  he  resented  petty  annoyances  because 
they  rose  from  petty  sources,  but  that  he  bent  with 
humble  resignation  to  great  inSictioas  as  believing 
them  to  come  direct  from  on  high.  He  is  supposed 
to  hare  misled  his  medical  attendants  by  his  buoy- 
aacy  when  most  seriously  ill ;  for  how  were  they  to 
know  that  a  man  so  sensitiTe  and  restless  npon  mi- 
ntn-  matters  eoald  so  patiently  endure  intense  soffer- 
ing?  "They  did  not  know  that  one  was  the  tri- 
umph of  nenres,  the  other  of  heart" 

M.  de  TocqucTille  affirms  of  himself,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  in  moments  of  great  excitement,  or  of 
important  bosiness,  he  preserved  his  composure,  bat 
was  eanly  disturbed  oy  the  duly  womes  of  life. 
Not  merely 

"Light  hunuui  iMtara  is  too  llghOr  loat 
And  ntflkd  wHbont  tnta—v>mifl»talBfoa— 
Bertkw  wtUmst— onto,  Mdc  oTerthrown, 
UtauRMth  to  Ue  quiet'' 

Hazlitt  conjiBCtores  that,  if  we  could  remember 
distinctly,  we  should  discover  that  the  two  things 
that  have  most  affected  us  in  Uie  coorse  of  oar  lives 
have  been,  one  of  them  of  the  greatest  and  the 
other  of  the  smallest  posnUe  cooseqaence.  Letting 
that  pass,  homver,  as  too  fine  a  BpecoIatioD,  he  is 
on  safe  and  common  ground  enough  when  he  insists 
on  the  amount  of  annoyance  trifles  are  capable  of 
inflicting,  such  as  often  proves  too  much  for  our 
philosophy  and  forbearance;  equally  with,  if  not 
more  than,  matters  of  the  highest  moment.  Fnends, 
for  QjuuDple,  not  nnfreqaently  £dl  out  and  never 
meet  ^ain  for  some  idle  misunderstandios,  "  some 
trick  not  worUi  an  e^ "  who^  have  stood  ue  dwck 
of  serious  diflerences  opinion  and  daalung  inters 
ests  in  life.  Theodore  Hodc  asserts  the  strongest 
feelings  to  be  exdted,  the  bitterest  pangs  inflicted, 
by  a  sudden  change  in  the  ordinary,  the  moat  com- 
mon, the  most  tritiiDg,  incidents  of  oar  Uvea.  "  To 
great  evils  the  elastic  mind  of  man  expands, — it 
knits  itself  for  imminent  dangers,  —  it  withrtands 
^;reat  calamities  ;  but,  in  the  more  nunnte  changes, 
mtimately  connected  with  its  habits  and  feelings,  it 
fatls."  Certain  it  is,  moralizes  Plutarch,  that  men 
nsaally  repudiate  (heir  wives  for  great  and  visible 
&atts  ;  but  he  traces  at  the  same  time  a  prodigious 
amoont  of  marriage  infelicity  to  petty  points  of 
temper,  and  those  small  but  frequent  diacordaaces 
of  tmte  ud  manner  which  fret  the  tenor  of  daily 
lift.  Ooe  of  Captun  Uarryat^s  heroes  moralizes, 
after  ku  sort,  on'  the  extent  to  which  life  may  be 
imbittered  diseewon  with  those  yon  live  irith, 
even  where  there  is  no  very  warm  attachment. 
The  constant  grating  together  worries  and  annoj-s ; 
and  although,  as  he  says,  you  may  despise  the 
atoms,  the  aggregate  becomes  insupportable.  ' 

Some  men,  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  are  more  vexed 
with  a  fly  than  with  a  wound ;  and  when  the  gnats 
distm-b  our  sleep,  and  the  reaeon  is  disquieted,  but 
not  perfectly  aws^eoed,  it  is  often  seen  that  he  is 
foUer  of  trottUe  than      in  the  daylight  of  his  rea- 


son, he  had  to  contend  with  a  potent  enem^'. 
About  a  large  sorrow,  it  has  been  well  said,  there  is 
an  excitement  which  sensibly  mitigates  its  pain :  a 
man  may  not  eacactly  con&H  to  himself  that  the  no- 
tice which  h@  receives  after  some  great  bereave- 
ment is  pleasant ;  but  the  flurry  and  bustle  of  re- 
ceiving condolence,  and  of  making  new  arrai^e- 
ments,  do  nevertheless  dull  the  edge  of  his  suffer- 
ing ;  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  people  talk  of 
all  the  circomstanccs  of  a  great  sorrow  is  reason- 
ably alleged  as  proof  that  there  is  some  balm  in  the 
operation, — just  as  the  [joor  indemnify  themselves 
for  an  abscess  or  a  broken  limb  by  the  pleasure  of 
showing  the  place  to  every  one  who  comes  to  see 
them.  Whereas,  to  the  petty  miseries  of  daily  life  • 
there  is  no  set-ofT  of  this  kind.  "  They  raise  no  ex- 
citement, they  give  no  importance,  they  furnish  no 
materials  for  gps^p  with  a  niend.  Each  of  them,  at 
the  time  it  indicts  its  minute  puncture,  brings  with 
it  the  provoking  suggestion  that  it  is  too  paltry  a 
matter  for  a  man  to  annoy  himself  about ;  and  the 
vexation  is  only  aggravated  b^  the  shame  which  the 
sufferer  feeb  in  thinking  over  it." 

A  person  who,  it  is  added,  is  sensitive  to  the  petty 
vexations  of  daily  intercourse  will  soQn  accumulate 
for  himself  a  good  fund  of  misery  in  this  way  ;  and 
the  assertion  is  probable  enough,  that,  if  a  man's 
memory  could  reach  back  accurately  enough  to  let 
him  count  up  all  the  minutes  of  mental  pain  he  had 
endured  in  nis  life,  he  might  find  that  a  very  small 
number  of  them,  comparativdiy,  were  traceable  to 
causei  which  could  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
sorrow  or  misfortune ;  and  that  by  &r  the  larger 
proportion  would  be  due  to  sufibrings  so  petty  that 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  put  them  into  w(^ds. 

Among  the  Aphorisms  which  Mr.  Helps  contrib- 
uted, years  ago,  to  a  noteworthy  but  short-lived  pe- 
riodical, there  runs  one  to  this  effect:  that  small 
mishaps  and  inconveniences  try  a  man's  temper 
most,  because,  small  as  they  are,  there  is  nothing  an 
the  other  side  to  oppose  tkcm ;  the  affections  are 
not  called  into  play,  —  there  is  no  room  for  that 
arch  comforter  Vanity,  to  enter;  and  it  hardly 
seems  worth  while  to  call  up  one's  powers  of  endur- 
ance for  such  trifles. 

At  the  same  time  tt  is  salutary  to  give  heed  to 
the  moralists  who  pmnt  out  what  a  waste  dispropor- 
tionate attention  to  small  vexations  really  signifies ; 
a  moderate  vexation  is  justified  ;  anything  more  is 
waste,  —  which  is  held  to  be  a  more  practically  ef- 
fective way  of  putting  the  matter  than  saying  it  is 
wrong  and  wicxed,  and  so  on,  —  people  attaching 
such  vague  notions  to  what  is  called  wrong,  but  every 
one  anderstanding  what  is  meant  by  thrift  and 
waste.  Put  it  how  you  will,  however,  bbe  potent  in- 
fluence of  little  worries  is  of  extreme  practical  mo- 
ment, and  universally  felt. 

One  of  Charles  de  Bernard's  sententious  hus- 
bands has  this  much  to  tax  his  wife  withal,  seeming- 
ly perfect  as  she  is  to  outnders,  —  that  faults  she 
has,  though  he  confesses  them  to  be  light  ones  ;  but 
then  they  exist,  and  pin-pricks  befall  one.  oftener 
than  pottiard-stahs :  "  Ses  d^fauts  sont  lagers,  j'en 
convieos,  mais  enfin  ils  existent,  et  dans  l^bitude 
de  la  vie  les  piqilres  d'^pingle  reviennent  plus 
souvent  que  les  coups  de  potgmird."  Here  is  a  fact 
in  human  nature,  proclaims  a  self-styled  Common- 
place Philosopher, —  to  wit,  that  you  can  stand  a 
very  disagreeable  and  palnltil  thing  for  once,  or  for 
a  httle  while ;  but  that  a  very  email  annoyance, 
going  on  unceasingly,  grows  to  be  insufferable.  He 
instances  the  annoyance — than  which  none  can  bo 
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slighter  —  of  having  a  drop  of  cold  water  fall  on 
your  bare  head.  But  continue  the  drop  into  the 
stage  of  continaal  droppings,  hy  the  spiice  of  an 
hour,  of  a  day,  and  the  pmeen  becomes  one  re- 
fined torture. 

Mr.  Thackeray  is  earnest  and  eloquent  whenever 
he  touches  on  the  subject  of  snuUl  tyrannies,  and 
long  iadiffowce,  which  he  contends  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  women  in  our  society  bear,  and  pine 
and  die  of,  and  which  be  declares  to  be  more  dretidful 
to  bear  than  any  tortures  that  men  are  pleased  to  cry 
All  aV.  about  To  men  be  assigng  the  great  strokes 
of  misfortune,  aa  they  are  caDed ;  to  women,  the 
small  miseries.  And  for  his  part,  he  avows  that,  so 
Taad  are  the  little  ills,  so  infinitely  fiercer  and  bitter- 
er than  are  the  great,  that  he  would  not  change  his 
condition,  —  no,  not  to  be  Helen,  Queen  Elixabetli, 
Mrs.  Coutts,  or  the  luckiest  she  in  history. 

Women,  too,  are  more  especially  liable  to  the 
restraint,  and  exactions,  and  puns,  and  penalties 
of  conventional  law;  and  of  these  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  sud,  that  the  sum  total  would  probably 
exceed  that  of  all  others.  For  he  holds,  that,  could 
we  add  up  the  trouble,  the  cost,  the  jealousies,  vex- 
ations, misunderstandings,  the  loss  ot  time,  and  the 
loss  of  pleasure  which  these  conventionalities  entail, 
and  could  cleariy  realize  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
all  daily  hampered  by  them,  daily  enslaved  by  them, 
we  should,  perhaps,  comtf  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
tyranny  of  Mrs.  Grundy  is  worse  than  any  other 
tjTanny  we  suffer  from. 

The  pith  of  the  whole  subject  is  contained  in 
Byron's  assertion,  that 

"Our  I«ut  ot  aorrotTB  are  tuch  as  ire  weep  ; 
T  is  tbii  vile  dally  drop  qn  ilrop  irhich  ireara 
Th«  soul  out  (Uku  Ibe  stone)  wiih  petty  cares." 

It  has  been  well  said  that  in  matters  of  wit  forty 
sixpences  are  not  eijual  to  a  sovereign.  It  is  a 
paradox  which  we  can  all  understand.  And  the 
counter-parados  is  not  less  worthy  of  acceptance,  — 
that,  as  regards  the  troubles  of  life,  forty  sixpences 
are  far  more  than  a  sov^ign. 


CRUELTY  IX  WAR 

Some  curious  speculations  are  su^^ested,  and  a 
train  of  thought  which  it  may  not  be  ^together  un- 
Nt>litable  to  pursue,  by  the  announcement  tiiat 
Franca  and  Russia  have  entered  into  a  compact  not 
to  make  use  of  "  explosive  ttussiles  "  in  war.  At 
the  outset  it  is  important  to  understand  ^stinctly 
what  is  meant  by  "  explouve  missiles,"  —  whether 
the  term  is  intended  to  mclude  shetb  of  all  descrip- 
tions. If  BO,  and  if  the  compact  were  to  be  literally 
and  faithfully  observed,  we  should  have  in  truth  a 
mighty  revofution  in  the  warlike  art.  One  of  the 
most  potent  agents  in  modem  warfare  is  the  shell. 
It  is  this  projectile  that  has  giveu  rise  to  the  neces- 
sity for  armor-plated  ships  of  war,  or  which,  at  any 
rate,  first  led  to  their  intro«luction.  It  is  by  means 
of  shell  that  magazines  are  blown  up  and  towns  fired, 
and  the  graver  incidents  of  war  traced  out.  Wheth- 
er acting  in  motion  as  missiles,  like  the  shrapnel,  or 
on  occasion  the  common  shell ;  whether  acting,  so 
to  speak,  in  repose,  as  mines,  hke  the  sheila  pro* 
jected  firom  mortars  or  for  this  specific  purpose  from 
guos;  whether  breaching  parapets,  or  scattering 
death  and  destruction  between  the  decks  of  con- 
tending vessels,  or  adding  the  horrors  of  darkness 
by  their  smoke,  and  of 'fire  by  their  incendiary 
properties,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  contest, — 


the  shell  is  admittedly  more  formidable  than  any 
other  single  instrument  of  war&re  employed  hy 
civilized  man.  For  an  arrangement  to  be  come  to 
by  which  two  great  military  nations  solemnly  ab- 
jured its  use  would  be,  indeed,  a  matter  of  no  little 
significance.  But  the  Busuan  official  circular  oC  the 
21st  of  May,  which  has  just  been  published,  diqMk 
all  doubts  upon  this  subject  which  the  anticipatory 
tel^ram  may  have  suggested.  Hie  only  explorive 
missiles  which  it  is  proposed  not  to  use  are  shell 
ballets  for  rifles,  designed  specially  with  reference 
to  their  use  agiunst  the  personnel  of  an  enemy.  It  is 
not  even  proposed  to  restrict  the  use  of  rifle  sheik 
intended  to  blow  up  timbers  and  the  like,  although 
it  is  admitted  that  some  difficulties  may  arise  in 
practice  in  proving  that  the  shells  were  only  used 
to  ext^ode  ammumtion  wagons,  and  not  agunst  the 
men. 

Passing  by  this  difficulty,  we  reach  otliers,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  not  much  more  easy  to  sunnouot. 
xov  example,  what  constitutes  a  shell  bullet?  As 
we  once  before  pointed  out,  if  only  hollow  (like  our 
own  bullet  for  tae  Smder  rifle),  and  not  charged  at 
all,  it  will  produce  effects  upon  its  victiuis,  Utde,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  those  produced  by  whiU  are  known 
as  shell  bullets.  In  fact,  a  hollow  bullet  of  any  sort, 
whether  charged  or  not^  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  shell,  as  every  one  who  has  used  the  Met- 
ford  bullet  against  large  game  will  readily  testify ; 
and  the  considerations  of  humanity  which  recoto- 
mend  the  disuse  of  the  one  ought,  for  consistency's 
sake,  to  extend  to  the  disuse  of  the.  other.  Theo, 
if  Kussia  and  France  pledge  themselves  not  to 
use  these  projectiles  against  one  another,  what 
course  will  they  adopt  when  they  have  to  fight 
other  nations,  supposing  other  natioiu  do  not  choose 
to  fall  in  with  the  arrangements  ?  bi  the  event 
another  Crimean  war,  and  on  the  suppoution  that 
shell  bullets  are  found  to  be  more  effective  than 
solid  bullets,  or  more  accurate,  which  is  very  possi- 
ble, or  more  far-reaching  or  useful  as  a  rough-and- 
ready  means  of  determining  the  range,  how  would 
Russia  satisfy  the  engagement?  would  she  have  one 
sort  of  ammunition  for  use  against  Frenchmen,  and 
another  sort  for  use  against  Englishmen?  The 
same  consideration,  mitlatis  miUandis,  mil  apply  to 
war  generally.  Some  nations  may  accept  the  con- 
dition, others  may  reject  it.  And  if  this  principle 
be  carried  out  of  international  compacts  with  re- 
gard to  thd  missiles  to  bo  employed,  we  shall  have 
a  very  curious  state  of  thin^,  and  one  which  will 
considerably  contuse  and  increase  the  labors  of 
musketry  instructors.  We  shall  have  our  Freneh 
bullet,  our  Spanish  bullet,  and  our  German  bullet, 
and  so  on.  And  if  one  nation  should  treacheroody 
abandon  its  compact  in  a  moment  of  pressure,  what 
a  treachery  it  would  be  !  For  French  battalions  in 
a  Russian  campaign  to  be  suddenly  opened  upon  by 
shell  bullets  at  a  critical  moment,  if  we  dare  vea- 
ture  the  supposition,  would  be  a  piece  of  treachery 
without  parallel  and  without  redress.  But  on  the 
principle  that  everything  is  fair  in  love  and  war, 
and  that  war  severs  moat  compacts,  if,  indeed,  it 
does  not  directly  proceed  from  their  violation,  we 
do  not  see  how  such  a  pos«bility  is  to  be  absolutely 
guaranteed  i^nat,  —  or  how,  at  any  rate,  rules  of 
Uus  sort  are  to  be  enforced. 

At  tlus  point  we  very  nearly  touch  the  reduetio 
ad  ab$urdvM  argument,  but  without  pursuing  it  to 
these  consequences  we  turn  to  a  larger  and  more 
interesting  side  of  it.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it 
^?   We  are  told  that  shell  bullets  are  horriUy 
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croel  m  th^  BppUc&tion,  and,  as  sncfa,  tbat  th^ 
use  among  civilized  nations  is  to  be  scouted  and  re- 
fuMd.  Bat  here  'we  are  led  to  ask,  What  consti- 
tutes croeltjr  in  war  ?  K  shell  bullets  ore  crnet,  are 
not  gon  shells  at  least  as  cruel  ?  Is  a  shell  which 
kills  or  mntilates  one  man  more  "  cruel "  than  one 
which  kills  or  mutilates  half  a  dozen,  or  which  bloira 
a  whole  ship's  crew  to  destntcttonV  And  if  gun 
gbcUs  filled  with  powder  are  not  cruel,  what  shall 
we  sBjr  of  Martin's  shells,  filled  with  molten  iron  ? 
And  even  as  regards  these  shell  bullets  tfaemselTes, 
it  might  be  urgedwith  substantial  force,  that,  as  they 
are  wtxtlj  to  esplode  in  and  probably  kill  the  first 
man  they  touch,  instead  of  passing  through  and 
woanding  more  or  less  severely  half  a  dozen,  their 
injuries  are  so  far  more  limited,  and  the  cruelty  of 
their  use  is  more  qnestaonable  than  might  at  first 
sight  appear.  Where,  in  fact,  and  by  what  stand- 
anl,  shall  we  draw  the  line?  One  man,  or  one 
regiment  or  nation  of  men,  may  object  altogether 
to  the  use  of  solid  ballets,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
and  prefer  shell  ballets  as  less  likely  to  maim  merely 
and  inflict  lingering  wounds,  and  as  Ukdy  to  wound, 
as  we  have  raid,  fewer  men.  Or  native  tribes  of 
Africa,  and  the  like,  may  insist  njpon  arrows  as  the 
only  legitimate  and  hamane  implements  of  warfare. 
And,  on  the  face  of  it,  bullets  are  decidedly  more 
cm^  than  arrows ;  they  injure  at  a  greater  distance 
and  more  certainly ;  and  so  also  arrows  are  more 
cruel  than  swords,  and  swords  than  fists,  and  so  on, 
until  we  come  to  such  a  refinement  and  civilization 
in  warfare  that  only  wrestling  is  allowed,  when  we 
should  suggest  with  Jeannette,  "that  those  who 
make  the  (quarrels  be  the  only  ones  who  fight."  But 
this  is  a  pomt  very  far  in  advance  of  that  which  it 
ta  now  proposed  oy  the  emperors  of  two  wailikc 
nations  to  secoro. 

In  sober  truth,  however,  restrictions  of  this  sort 
are  puerile  and  absnrd,  like  the  bargiun  between 
school-bo}-B  not  to  hit  in  the  face.  Shall  we  be 
shocking  senubillties  if  we  say  that  nothing  is  cruel 
in  war  which  is  not  wantonly  so?  But  so,  in  reali- 
ty, it  is ;  war  is  in  iteelf  such  great  cruelty,  in  a 
sense,  and  so  great  an  evil,  that  whatever  can  bring 
it  to  B  quicker  conclusion  and  present  it  in  its  moet 
awful  aspect  to  the  imi^nations  of  meo,  is  so  far  the 
reverae  of  cruel,  that  it  will  tend  to  mako  nations 
more  cantious  how  they  engage  in  it.  To  mutilate 
your  prisoners,  to  bum  them  alive,  to  inflict  need- 
less tortures,  to  attack  non-combatants,  or  deliber- 
ately to  injure  or  maltreat  an  enemy  with  no  cone- 
epondin^  advantage,  are  things  ntterly  barbarona 
and  devilish.  Bat  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  partic- 
ular instruments  cS  warfare  on  the  ground  merely 
that  they  are  exceptionaUy  fatal  and  destmetive,  is 
we  ventnre  to  assert,  not  merely  not  humane,  bat 
the  very  reverse.  Whatever  tends  to  shorten  cam- 
paigns (to  say  notlung  of  what  tends  to  their  avoid- 
ADce  altogether)  is  in  reality  an  instrument  rather 
for  preserving  life  than  for  destroying  it  For  the 
most  terriUe  miseries  of  war  are,  after  all,  not  th<Me 
nhich  are  occasioned  or  endured  in  actual  conflict, 
nor  is  t^e  loss  of  life  in  batUe  any  measure  of  the 
Buffering  and  loss  of  life  in  a  campaign,  or  of  the 
sadness  and  mourning  in  distant  homes.  Dysentery, 
that  scourge  of  annies,"  exposure,  painful  marches, 
insuffident  lood,  —  these  are  tiie  things  which  really 
decimate  armies,  and  to  which  the  emperors  of 
France  and  Busna  might  moro  profitably  direct 
tbeir  attention.  History  abounds  with  instances  of 
this:  there  is  the  Moscow  campaign;  there  ts  our 
own  Crimean  campaign ;  there  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a 


campaign  which  does  not  illustrate  tins  position 
more  or  less.  Where  campaigns  are  short,  whatever 
the  actions  which  they  include,  they  are  generally 
far  less  deadly  than  those  of  longer  duration.  Wit- 
ness, for  example,  in  this  direction,  the  short,  sharp, 
German  war  of  1866. 

And  therefore  we  say  of  this  strange  compact  that 
it  will  fail  of  its  end.  It  will  fail  from  whatever 
point  of  view  we  regard  it,  either  because  the  limita- 
tion of  the  restriction  to  shell  bnllets  leaves  un- 
touched the  vwtly  more  destructive  and  horrible  ex- 
plosive nussiles  used  by  artillery;  or  on  the  broad 
principle  that  that  which  tends  to  make  actions  more 
prompt  and  decisive  tends  in  the  same  proportion  to 
render  campaigns,  considered  as  a  whole,  less  so,  and 
even  less  frequent ;  and,  if  it  comes  to  defining  what 
constitutes  cruelty  in  war,  then  we  say  agun  that 
only  that  which  is  wanton  and  unnecessary,  —  only  . 
the  taking  of  human  scalps,  to  adopt  a  figure,  for 
the  mere  pleasure  and  glory  of  the  thing,  —  is  prop- 
erly to  be  regarded  as  cniei. 

In  short,  the  basis  upon  which  this  question  should 
be  considered  is  quite  a  different  one  from  that  up- 
on which  its  discussion  is  now  proposed.  It  is  this : 
b  t^e  use  shell  bullets  a  wanton  and  unnecessary 
aggravation  «k  suffering,  without  any  compensating 
or  counterbalancing  advantages?  Phat  v  to  say, 
will  they  merely  inflict  more  cruel  wounds  and 
nothing  else  ?  Will  they  produce  no  greater  moral 
and  ap;r^ate  physical  effects  ?  If  they  will  not, 
then,  in  the  name  of  civilization  and  humanity,  dis- 
card them  forever  and  a  day.  But  if  it  be  other- 
wise, if  they  are  likely  to  put  more  men  kors  de 
combat,  if  they  are  likely  to  frighten  more  men,  if 
in  any  way  their  use  will  be  attended  with  military 
advantaj^,  then  the  accidental  fact,  so  to  call  it, 
that  their  use  is  attended  with  occasionally  greater 
indifidual  suffering  ought  not  to  weigh  in  the  bal- 
ance, since  the  suffering  so  inflicted  would  be  no 
more  wanton  and  unnecessary  than  that  which  may 
follow  from  the  nse  of  any  other  of  the  horrible 
engines  of  the  soldier's  craft.  It  all  turns,  indeed, 
upon  what  sort  of  projectile  will  put  most  men 
horg  de  combat  in  the  shortest  time,  and  not  upon 
which  pnyectile  will  most  severely  injure  an  equal 
number  of  wounded  men.  A  projectile  which  satis- 
fies the  former  condition  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  necessary  evils  of  war,  and  one  the  use  of 
which  is  to  be  recommended  on  the  ground,  as 
we  contend,  of  hamanity  to  mankind  at  large.  A 
projectile  of  the  latter  class  is  cruel,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  wantonly  so,  and  ought  not  to 
be  employed. 

The  question  has,  we  understand,  been  referred 
to  our  own  government.  In  determining  it  we 
trust  that  these  considerations  will  be  iiilly  taken 
into  account.  And  while  we  shall  rejoice  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  so  terrible  a  missile  is  unnecessary, 
and  merely  calculated  to  aggravate  individual  suf- 
fering, and  as  such  that  it  is  one  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  we  should  de- 
plore the  abandonment  of  a  projectile  which,  how- 
ever awful  in  practice,  could  be  shown  to  possess 
important  military  qualities.  Our  object  in  war 
should  be  to  strike  terror  by  the  weight  and  prompt- 
ness of  our  blows.  Is  the  shell  bnltet  calcmated  to 
do  this  ?  If  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  ^ven  up.  But 
if  it  is  merely  an  instrument  for  woanding  the  same 
number  of  men  so  much  more  cruelly,  while  it  strikes 
no  greater  awe  in  the  hearts  of  others,  then,  agun 
we  say,  by  all  means  give  it  up.  But,  before  we  do 
so,  let  these  points  be  cartfully  determined. 
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FOKEIGN  NOTES. 

Chikkkn  Hazard,"  a  burlesque  of  Baade's 
"  Foal  Flay,"  ia  having  a  decided  run  at  cme  of  the 
London  minor  theatres. 

Every  Englishman  in  Paris  makes  it  a  point  to 
go  to  the  Vaudeville  whenever  "  No  Thoroughfare  '* 
(L'Abime)  is  played. 

Six  ladies  have  contributed  £50  each  towards 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  election  expenses  as  candi- 
date for  Westminster.   Mr.  Mill  ia  still  a  widower. 

A  TRANSLATION  of  "  Dante"  has  just  appeared 
in  Dresden,  under  the  sienatore  of  **  Philwethe  " ; 
but  the  real  author  of  ^e  work  is  King  John  of 
Saxony. 

.  As  interesting  composition  by  the  veteran  Mos- 
cheles,  in  the  shape  of  a  sympbooic  aonata  for  two 
pianos  (eight  bauds),  was  brought  forward  at  the 
last  and  twentj-fifui  anniversary  a£  the  Leipsic 
Conservatorio.  Herr  Moeclieles  has  attwied  hia 
seventy-Sub  year. 

'*  Since  the  announcement  of  Lord  Lytton's  first 
play,"  enyt  the  Examiner,  "  we  do  not  recollect  so 
mnch  literary  curiosity  being  felt  as  to  the  success 
of  a  well-known  writer  in  a  new  walk  of  art,  as  that 
which  lately  stood  on  tiptoe  fbr  the  first  glimpse  of 
'  The  Spanish  Gypsy.'"  , 

Among  the  Assyrian  tablets  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum have  been  discovered  records  of  earthquakes. 
These  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  recorded  for 
any  scientific  purposes,  but  as  annals  of  omen  and 
augury,  each  earthquake  recited  b«dng  accompanied 
by  an  enumeration  o£  the  events  supposed  to  have 
occurred  in  consequence. 

Mdme.  Sciixkidkr,  according  to  one  of  the  Lon- 
don papers,  was  present,  recently,  at  a  perfonnance 
of  an  English  version  of  "  La  Grande  Duchessc," 
and  was  "  greatly  amused  "  with  what  she  saw  and 
heard.  Mdme.  Schneider  herself  is  now  showing 
the  English  public  that  they  do  those  things  better 
in  Paris. 

The  Oxford  correspondent  of  the  Observer,  writ- 
ing apologetically  of  tne  interruption  o0ured  bjr  the 
undergraduates  of  that  University  to  the  debvery 
of  the  Latin  oi-ation,  the  Latin  prize  poem,  and  the 
Latin  ensay,  urges,  with  unconscious  sarcasm,  that 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
students  were  called  upon  to  listen  to  exercises  de- 
livered in  a  language  they  did  not  understand. 

RosBiNi'e  humor,  which,  indeed,  sometimes  rises 
into  the  higher  region  of  wit,  is  famous  throughout 
Europe.  There  is  a  story  going  about  now  of  some 
small  pianiste  who  recenuy  played  to  the  great 
maestro  a  funeral  march  on  the  death  of  Meyeroecr. 
When  he  had  concluded,  Rossini  exclaimed,  "  Very 
good,  very  good  indeed ;  only  it  would  perhaps  have 
Been  bettor  if  it  had  been  you  that  were  dead,  and 
if  Meyerbeer  had  composed  the  march." 

A  BEMABKABLE  drama,  by  MM.  Jules  Adenis,  O. 
Gastineau,  and  Robert  Uoudin,  now  holds  possession 
of  the  Ambigu  Comique  at  Paris.  It  is  called  "  La 
Czarine,"  and  is  in  five  acts  and  eight  tableaux. 
The  subject  is  Catherine  the  SeoonuT  Eampelea, 
the  inventor  of  the  automaton  choM-pUyer,  is 
an  important  character,  and  the  obeis-pUyer  itself 
has  an  important  t-ols  ia  the  piece.    It  is  very 


ingeoiously  managed,  the  arrangements  bein^  dm 
to  Mr.  Robert  Houdin,  the  ooqjnrw.   The  piece  is 

altt^ethet  a  success. 

A  French  chemist  tells  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
that  he  believes  he  has  discovered  a  philosopher's 
stone  in  a  veritable  means  of  ^bricatin^  real  dia- 
monds. His  process  consists  in  vaporizing  molten 
iron,  and  condensing  the  vapor  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
when,  as  he  says,  the  diamond  ougJu  to  be  one  of  the 
products  of  the  condensation.  Granted  that  it 
ought  to  be,  the  question  is,  will  it  be?  The 
-aldiemist  does  not  state  whether  he  has  actually 
made  a  jewel :  but  M.  Dumas,  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy,  says  that  the  experiment  is  worth  trying. 

TnE  Government  has  an  easy  time  of  it  at  Cairo. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Egyptian  Parliament,  the  Prudent,  having  assem- 
bled the  Sheiks  who  con^Km  the  Chammr,  pro- 
ceeded to  instruct  them  m  consdtutional  usages, 
and  infonned  them  that  it  would  be  the  doty  ofnie 
members  who  supported  the  Gofreromeitt  measm«s 
to  sit  on  his  right,  and  those  who  <^poeed  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sit  on  his  left  The  Sheiks  were  btHri- 
fied  at  the  verjr  idea.  What,  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment I"  exclaimed  they,  "La,  u,  il  alia,"  and 
jumping  up  they  all  rushed  to  occupy  the  nuiustcrial 
seats  on  the  President's  right  hand,  leaving  the  op- 
position benches  empty. 

The  Lyons  Medical  Gazette  asserts  that  clarets 

called  pure  frequently  contain  alum  in  considerable 
<juantity ;  and  a  doctor,  writing  to  the  same  journal, 
states  that,  after  unsuccessfuUy  treating  a  whole 
family  for  acute  stomachic  pains,  it  occurrad  to  him 
to  analyze  their  wine,  when  he  found  alum  to  the 
extent  of  two  drachms  per  bottle  in  it  When  the 
wine  was  changed,  the  gastralgia  ceased-  It  seems 
liardly  probable  that  alum  alone  would  be  introduced 
in  such  proportion  into  simple  grape-juice ;  and  one 
ia  led  to  infer  that  the  liquid  was  altogether  a  con- 
coction, of  which  the  mineral  salt  was  a  pronunent 
ingredient.  If  the  French  wines  suppUed  to  naUves 
are  thus  sophisticated,  what  are  we  to  expect  of  the 
pure  and  wholesome  drinks  that  flow  into  our  own 
market? 

Thk  Courrier  Fr(iti(:ais,  a  French  journal,  having 
recently  stated  that  England  was  the  first  to  eman- 
cipate the  negro,  and  would  be  the  first  to  emanci- 
pate women,  the  iVortf  takes  it  to  task  &r  this  asser- 
tion, and  declares  that  tho  latter  woric  has  already 
been  accomplished  by  Busua.  IntilMtconntry,  itsajrs, 
the  emancipation,  exists,  and  always  has  existed,  — 
husband  and  wife  being  two  persons  entirely  indeaen> 
dent  of  each  other  in  the  eyes  of  the  civil  law.  The 
husiiand  not  only  cannot  dispose  of  the  property  of 
his  wife,  but  she  herself  may  dispose  of  it  wiihoot 
consulting  him  in  any  way.  PoUtically,  too,  there  is 
complete  e({uality  between  the  two;  and,  if  the  wift 
possesses  the  necessary  property  qualifieatiaD,  die 
can  vote  for  the  election  of  memben  to  the  provin- 
cial general  counoib  newly  instituted,  her  sex  btAng 
no  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  the  right 

It  appears  that  Paris  is  tho  best  mai^et  in  Eu- 
rope w  leeches,  and  that  an  extensive  bu*i)«a  is 
transacted  in  this  commodity.  Italy  principally 
supplied  the  arUclc,  but  the  mouth  ot  the  Dani^M 
is  now  the  best  fishing-^round,  and  from  Trieste 
no  less  than  £120,000  m  value  of  laacbes  are 
annually  seat  up  to  Paris.  But  the  leech  mott  la 
fashion  just  now  is  a  native  of  Ausb"^ ;  ha  is  said 
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to  be  MAamS/  irilfr  litter  quakes;  and  dba>  liis 
work  IB  tt-dbrtM*  peifotf  tbaa  anf  of  Iri»  Bompeau 

brethren.  The  Egyptian  leech  if,  however,  a  seri- 
ous con^etitar,  ftr  so  gmafe  are  his  pswera  (tf  alH 
sorpt^ofl  tiuit  the  Viceroy  has  granted-  a  numopoty  of 
tbe  three-  mmiDn  bloodmicken  which  are  annually 
to  be  found  in"  the  bed  of  the  NBe,  after  the  peri- 
odical iaundadoQ  of  t^at  tiwfy  to  »  f  rench  dealer. 
On  arriving  in-  die  Pansidn  capital,  the  leeches  not 
required  for  active  duty  are  sent  to  Gentilly,  where 
they  are  lodged  in  reservbirs  comfhrCa&ly  iumished 
-nrith  the  greasy  mnd^  in  which.  &ey  sptaaSly  delight, 
and  filled  with  greenish  water. 

JiTDGrxQ  from  this  complaint  in  the  Pkll  Mall 
Gazette,  all  the  people  who  make  nuisances  of  them- 
selves, at  concerts  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ments, do  not  reside  in  the  United  States.  "  We 
may  not  be  a  musical  nation,  but  that  is  no  sufficient 
excuse  for  our  walking  ^loat  in  creaking  boots 
during  the  performance  of  the  'Mesdah/  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.-  Jtia  haidvp^haps,  in  the  artistic 
interest  of  the  many,;  to  curtail  the  eoftveisational 
propensities  of  the  few;  but  the  few  who  will,  talk 
Lave  a  couple  of  rows  among  the  audience  at  theu- 
uiercy.  During  ^e  entr'acte  ladies  mast  have  ices, 
and  prefer  that  refi-SBbment  being  brought  to  them 
to  moving  froUt  Hi^r  seats  in  quest  of  it.  Now  as  a 
waiter,  mu<^  a»  is  expected  of  htm  in  the  way  of 
general  knowledge'  and  rapidity  of  motion,  cannot, 
oa  he  himself  itaaaonably  puta  it, '  b«  everywhere  at 
once,'  it  follows'  tiwtt  if  he  atteoda  tJie  serving  of 
tables  during  the  entr'acte  he  must  wait  upon  his 
seated  customers  during  tihe  perlbrmance.  If  he 
does  not  then-  bnag  the  lee  he  removes  it,  and  takes 
tbe  money,  and  a  waiter  with  an  obli^^to  of  one 
spoon,  a  glass,  a  shilling,  and  a  small  earthen-ware 
plate,  can  naitorid^  jmnfem  vitik  the  snjoyment 
at  a  certain  «Uitaae»  oi  one  cf  Mr>  Sibis  Aceves's 
i-ccitataves,  or  QT«ft  go  far  ta  neutralize  the  eAct  of 
the  '  Hall^ujab  Chonn'  itself  on  those  m  hs  imme- 
diate neighborhoodr  Talking  is  the  lule  at  the 
opera,  silence  the  exception,  and,  nuisance  as  it  is 
there,  it  is  doubled  at  an  oratoiio.  If  ever  the  time 
'  to  be  silent'  was  clearly  marked  off  frem  the  '  time 
to  speak,'  surely  it  would  be  during  the  performance 
of  such  workd  b>  Haadel'B  ^lAeniiA  *  md  hit  * Jsiael 
in  Egypt.'"  _ 

Wk  find  this  vTeaaant  deaeription  of  Tiffenenve 
in  the  Morning  Star's  Paris  letter :  "  A  rare  treat 
in  a  day  at  YiUeneifvie,  n&t  huuxily  enticed  tbe 
Trianon  of  Empress  Eugenie.  1  do  not  attempt  to 
convey  to  70s  an  idea  ^  ibe  to'veliness  of  the  sylvan 
scenery  throqgh  Wfcich  yonpiss  frwo  tiie  Moment  of 
quitting  tbe  Kdaeo  <3f  St.  Cloud  till  von  reach  that 
L-harnung|)2atnntn(;«.  Perhaps  the  hi^^Mrt  praise  I 
can  beattfw,  and  praise  certainly  not  exagmwated,  is 
that  it  reoklls  the  magnificent  parks  wEucnsnrroiuid 
the  ancient  feudal  homes  of  our  great  iamifies  ;  such 
trees  are  here  as  you  sM  in  tbe  parks  at  Clumber,  at 
Alton  Towafs,  M  LoBglest,  kc.  The  palace  gar- 
dens, as  yon  are  aWaA,  ars  stiff  and  formal,  mere 
ilo^Tfr-beds,  stared  at  br  whfta  mnrble  Hebes  and 
Vcnuses  ;  and  groups  of  orai^-^reea  in  huge  paint- 
ed tubs.  Prom  tbe  gardens  you  emerge  into  shady 
gladw,  along  arenaea  of  rfiom  grass,  beneath  the 
wide-flpreading  beech  and  oak ;  to  the  r%ht  and  Teft, 
well-grown  undemwd,  plentifully  stocked  with 
game.  DeA*  start  frm  Aeir  mossy  ooneh,  and  gaze 
at  you  standly,  phOMHttS  qirielijr  walk  otrt  on  the 
sward,  am  ■cAhMify  UA.^  tlistrMiUe  of  gettiag  out 
of  the  way  of  ytiw  hOrM's  htK^»,  M  fk&fOOgUy  at 


home  are  these  deniKrais  of  l&e  woods.  You  feel  an 
intruder  on  thar  realn^  and  'wien  you  think  of 
your  o'wn  home,  an  entresol,  perhaps,  in  a  noisy' 
thoroughfare,  deafened  by  the  ceaseless  rolling  u 
carriages,  rumbling  of  omnibuses,  or  rattling  of 
carta,  you  envy  these  lordtf  of  the  forest  their  mlent 
retreats,  "  smelling  of  honey-dews,  balsaais,  and 
dropping  gums,"  undisturbed  by  souuda  less  tunefiil 
than  the  song  of  the  lark  or  coo  of  the  wood- 
pigeon.  'Tis  true  they  have  the  chance  of  one  day 
hearing  the  whiiw  of  round  sSoC  in  uffpleasant  pro- 
pinquity, but  after  all'  it  is  a  prehidfe  to  a  more 
agreeable  mode  of  qtutting  lifo  dian  by  a  sunstxoke 
or  a  fever. 

'*  The  drive  lasts  bat  half  an  boor ;  you  would  wish 
it  prolonged  for  hours.  The  House  of  Villeneuve, 
a  guide-book-  informs  me,  belonnd  to  the  I>achesfi 
of  AngoulSme.  I  myself  remember  that  it  was  a 
favorite  shooting-lodge  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It 
has  been  fitted  up  by  die  Empreas  with  the  utmost 
simplicity.  The  rez^e-ehatuts^  connsts  of  salons 
fiimished  with  tapestry,  and  of  a  billiard-room.  In 
one  comer  of  the  latter  apartment  is  a  curious 
wooden  excraiceiice  in  the  mrm  of  an  eagle's  head, 
which  fell  at  the  Empenur's  feet  as  he  once  stood  for 
shelter  beneath  a  bee  in  the  park.  The  similitude 
to  the  Imperial  bird  at  not verf  exact;  still,  without 
putting  on  Court  spectacles,  I  reidly  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  this  wood-grown  cariosity  un- 
doubtedly did  resemble  l£e  form  of  an  else's  head. 
The  picture  of  the  Emperor's  favorite  black  charger 
with  a  white  nose  is  hung  iq  this  room,  and  I  re- 
marked several  s^^endid  lioa-akins,  with  the  head 
and  claws,  lying  on  the  parrjaeU  llie  rooms  of  tbe 
upper  story  are  entirely  fornished  with  dark  chintz 
of  an  ordinary  pattern.  In  the  Eispress's  bedroom 
are  prints  of  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  of 
Count  d'Orsay.  This  rooffl  opens  on  her  houdoir, 
in  which  is  a  secretary  of  citron  wood,  incrusted 
with  tablets  of  Sevres  china,  once  the  property  of 
Queen  Sjarie  Antoinette.  This  delicious  little 
apartment  leads  into  the  Emperbr's  bedroom. 

"  Opposite  his  bed  is  hunf^  a  crayim  drawing  of 
Mdlle.  de  Monc^o,  and  one  »  sorprised  to  remark 
how  slight  is  the  alteration  time  oaa  made  in  the 
delicate  chiselling  of  the  features  \  the  only  notice- 
able chan^  is  that  the  bust  is  now  much  fiiUer,  and 
this  is  an  evident  knprovement.  Two  allegorical 
pictures  are  here,  of  miich  the  subject  of  one  —  a 
willed  being  suclring  her  child's  blood -r- would 
sumce  to  give  any  amount  of  caueheman  to  the  least 
impressionable  of  mortale.  fleasnre-grounda,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  there  are  none. 
Beneath  the  windows  is  a  perfect  wiWeraess  of 
sweet-scented  pink  geraniums,  from  which  a  delicious 
p^ume  perradas  »e  dnawta^r^DDns.  Beyond  are 
masses  of  seariet  nrhenaff,  set,  as  it  were,  in  a  frame 
ofgdd-tintedadeeofarias;  (wtoppoeite'the  billiard- 
room  windows  is  a  gnmp  composea  of  three  giMntic 
Wellingfonias,  the  most  splendid  speciinens  of  that 
new  importation  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see,  and  fer 
exceeding  in  h«ght  that  to  be  seen  in  the  reaerred 
garden  of  Trianon,  tlnfortimately,  these  trees  have 
beeii  Ranted  too  dose  to  each  other,  and  one  will 
ultimately  have  to  be  sacrificed.  The  Emprcfls's 
dairy  is  fitted  up  'with  white  mafbte,  and  lighted  by 
a  stained-glaas  window.  The  good  lady  who  pre- 
sides over  the  milk  department  assures  yon  that  the 
cows'  miBc  at  Villenenve  is  pure  cream,  and  offers 
her  TM^ton  a  spechoen  thereof  in  era  of  delieate 
white  Stntres,  maxked  in  gold  vi&  W  Migesty's 
cypher.* 
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£V=£BT  SATURDAY. 


A  DEAD  LETTER. 

**  A  wear  tdewi — l>ombn  et  le  dteooe,"  — H.  n  BiLUC. 
I. 

I  DREW  it  from  its  china  tomb ; — 

'It  came  out  feeblj  sceoted 
With  some  ttun  ghost  of  past  perfume 

That  dost  and  daj-s  had  lent  it 

An  oId,'Btuned  letter, — folded  oUU  I 

To  read  with  dne  composure 
I  sought  the  sun-lit  window-sill 

Above  the  gray  enclosure, 

That,  glimmerine;  in  the  sultry  haze, 

Funt-flowerea,  dimly  shaded. 
Slumbered,  like  Goldsmith's  Madam  Blaize, 

Bedizened  and  brocaded. 

A  queer  old  place !    You  *d  surely  say 

Some  tea-board  garden-maker 
Had  planned  it  in  Dutch  William's  day 

To  please  some  florist  Quaker, 

So  trim  it  was.    The  yew-tree  still, 

With  pious  care  perverted, 
Grew  in  the  same  grim  shapes ;  and  stilt 

The  lipless  dolphin  spirted ; 

Still,  in  his  wonted  state  abode 

The  broken-nosed  Apollo ; 
And  still  the  cypress-arbor  showed' 

The  same  umbrageous  hollow. 

Onlv,  —  as  fresh  voung  Beauty  gleams 

From  coSee-coIored  laces,  — 
Sopeeped  from  its  old-fashioned  dreams 

The  fresher  modem  traces ; 

Tor  idle  mallet,  hoop,  and  ball 

Upon  the  lawn  were  lying ; 
A  magazine,  a  tumbled  shawl, 

Round  which  the  iwifb  were  flying ; 

And  toswd  be^de  the  Guelder  rose 

A  heap  of  rainbow  knitting. 
Where,  blinking  in  her  pleased  repose, 

A  Persian  cat  was  »tting. 

"  A  place  to  love  in,  —  live,  —  for  aye, 
u  we,  too,  like  Tithonus, 
Could  find  some  god  to  stretch  the  gray. 
Scant  life  the  Fates  have  thrown  us ; 

"  But  now  by  steam  we  run  the  race 
With  buttoned  heart  and  pocket ; 
Our  Love 's  a  gilded,  surplus  grace, — 
Just  like  an  empty  locket. 

" '  The  time  is  out  of  joint.*   "VVho  will 
May  strive  to  make  it  better ; 
For  ma  this  warm  old  window-sill 
And  this  old  dusty  letter." 

u. 

"  Dear  Join  (the  letter  ran),  it  can't,  can't  be. 
For  Father's  gone  to  Ckorley  Fair  with  Satn, 

And  Mother 's  storinfj  Apples.  —  Pnie  and  Me 
Up  to  our  Elbows  raakmjj  Darason  Jam  ; 

But  we  shall  meet  before  a  Week  is  gone,  — 

*  'Tis  a  long  Laue  that  has  no  Turning,'  John  ! 

"  Only  till  Sunday  next,  Mid  then  you  '11  wait 
Behind  tiie  AVhite-Thorn,  by  the  broken  Stile,  - 

We-can  go  round  and  catch  them  at  the  Gate,  — 
All  to  ourselves,  for  nemrly  one  long  Mile ; 


Dear  Prue  Kon'i  look,  and  Father  he  'U  go  on, 
And  Smn's  two  Eyes  are  all  for  Cissy,  J<^n  ! 

"  John,  she 's  so  smart,  —  with  every  .Ribbon  new, 
Flame<cdorcd  Sacque,  and  Crimson  Fadesoy; 

As  proud  as  proud ;  and  has  the  Yapon,  too, 
Juat  like  a  Lady ;  —  calls  poor  Sam  a  boy, 

And  vows  no  Sweet-Heart  *s  worth  the  ThinkingKm 

Till  he 's  past  Thirty,  —  I  know  better,  John  ! 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  think  that  I  thought  of  much 

^Before  we  knew  each  other,  I  and  you ; 
And  now,  why,  John,  your  least,  least  Finger-touch 

Gives  me  enough  to  think  a  Summer  througlu 
See,  for  I  send  you  Something  I   There,  't  is  gone ! 
Look  in  this  Corner, — mind  you  find  it,  John  T" 

nr. 

This  was  the  matter  of  the  note,  — 

A  long-forgot  deposit, 
Dropped  in  a  Chelsea  Dragon's  throat,  , 

Dieep  in  a  flagrant  closet, 

Piled  with  a  modish  Dresden  world,  — 
Beaus,  beauties,  prayers,  and  poses. 

Bronzes  with  squat  legs  undercuried, 
And  great  jars  filled  with  roses. 

Ah,  heart  that  wrote !    Ah,  lips  that  kiesed  ! 

You  had  no  thought  or  presage 
Into  what  keeping  you  diemissw 

Your  nmple  cdd-world  message ! 

A  reverent  one.    Though  we  to-day 

Distrust  beliefs  and  powers, 
l^e  artless,  ageless  things  you  say 

Are  fresh  as  God^  own  flowers, 

Starring  some  pure  primeval  spring, 
Ere  Gold  haid  grown  despotic, — 

Ere  Life  was  yet  a  selfish  toing, 
Or  Love  a  mere  exotic. 

I  need  not  search  too  much  to  find 

Whose  lot  it  was  to  send  it, 
Hiat  feel  upon  me  y6t  the  kind. 

Soft  hand  of  her  who  penned  it ; 

And  see,  through  two-score  years  of  smoke, 

In  prim,  bygone  apparel, 
Shine  from  yon  time-black  Norway  oak 

The  face  of  Patience  Caryl,  — 

The  pate,  smooth  forehead,  silver-tressed  ;  . 

The  gray  gown,  quaintly  flowered  ; 
The  spotless,  stately  coif,  whose  crest 

Like  Hector's  horse-plume  towered  ; 

And  still  that  sweet  haU-solemn  look 
"Where  some  past  thought  was  clinging, 

As  when  one  shuts  a  serious  book 
To  hear  the  thrushes  sin^og. 

I  kneel  to  you  !    Of  those  you  were, 
A\'hose  kind  old  hearts  grow  mellow,  — 

Whose  fair  old  faces  ffrow  more  fair 
As  Point  and  Flanders  yellow ; 

^Vhom  some  old  store  of  garnered  grief, 

Tht'ir  placid  temples  shading. 
Crowns  hke  a  wreath  of  nutumn  leaf 
With  tender  tints  of  fading. 

Peace  to  your  soul !    You  died  unwed 

Despite  this  loving  letter. 
And  what  of  John  ?   Of  John  be  said 

The  less,  I  think,  the  better. 


Friaied  at  ths  Utdvenity  Fran,  Cunbriilfe,  by  Weldi.  Bicslov,  ft  Co.,Hr 
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NOTES  ON  DESIGNS  OF  THE  OLD  ilAS- 
TEJIS  AT  FLORENCE. 

DT  ALGESNOX  CHATELES  Bn'INBUSSE. 

Ik  the  spring  of  18G4  I  had  the  chance  of  spend- 
ing many  days  in  the  Uffizj  on  the  study  of  its  eev- 
cral  collections.  Statues  and  pictures  I  found  rangjed 
and  classed,  as  all  the  world  knows  they  are,  with 
full  care  and  excellent  sense ;  but  one  precious 
division  of  the  treasury  was  then,  and  I  believe  is 
still,  unregistered  in  catalogue  or  manual.  The 
huge  mass  of  original  do^Wns,  in  pencil  or  ink  or 
climk,  swept  together  by  Vasari  and  others,  had 
then  been  but  recently  unearthed  and  parUally  as- 
aorted.  Under  former  Tuscan  goremmcnte  thb 
sacred  deposit  had  Iain  unseen  and  unclassed  in  the 
lower  chambers  of  the  palace,  heaped  and  huddled 
in  portfolios  bv  the  loose  stackful.  A  change  of 
'rule  had  put  the  matter  at  length  into  the  hands  of 
fficial  men  gifted  with  something  more  of  human 
eason  and  eyesight.  Three  rooms  were  filled  with 
tie  select  flower  of  the  collection  acquired  and  neg- 
lected by  past  Florentine  governors.  Each  design 
is  framed,  glazed,  labelled  legibly  outside  with  the 
designer's  nanrc^  the  arrangement  is  not  too  lax 
from  perfect  for  convenience  of  study.  As  there 
Oan  be  no  collection  of  the  kind  more  rich,  more 
various,  more  singular  in  interest,  I  supplied  for  my- 
self the  want  of  a  register  by  taking  hasty  memorial 
notes  of  all  the  important  designs  as  they  fell  in  my 
way.  They  are  not  ranged  in  any  order  of  time, 
nor  are  all  a  painter's  dratrings  kept  together ;  some 
have  samples  scattered  about  various  comers  of 
dtlFercnt  rooms,  but  all  accessible  and  available. 
Space  even  there  is  bounded,  and  valued  acconl- 
ingly.  Li  the  under  chamb^  there  Btill  remain 
piles  of  precious  things  but  partially  set  in  order. 
To  these  the  public  visitor  has  not  access ;  but 
through  the  courtesy  of  their  guardian  I  was  offered 
admission,  and  shown  by  him  through  the  better 

Sart  There  are  many  studies  of  the  figure  by  An- 
rea  del  Sarto  wiilch  deserve  and  demand  a  public 
place;  others  also  of  interest  which  belong  to  the 
earlier^ Florentine  school ;  many  nameless  but  some 
recognizable  by  a  student  of  that  time  of  art.  In 
Eucli  studies  as  these  Che  collection  is  naturally  rich- 
est ;  though,  as  will  at  once  be  seen,  not  poor  in 
samples  of  Milanese  or  Venetian  work.  The  fruit- 
ful ^gor,  the  Joyous  and  copious  effusion  of  spirit 
and  labor,  which  makes  all  early  times  of  awaken- 
ing art  dear  t  ill  students  and  profitable  to  all,  has 
leu  noble  fragftifinW  and  relics  behind,  the  ^den 
gleanings  of  a  full  harvest.  In  these  desultory  notes 
I  desire  only  to  gnidc  the  attention  to  what  seems 


worthiest  of  notice,  without  more  form  of  order  than 
has  been  given  by  the  framers  and  hangers ;  taking 
men  and  schools  as  they  come  to  hand,  giving  prece- 
dence and  prominence  only  to  the  more  precious 
and  elgnificant  For  guide  I  have  but  my  own  sense 
of  interest  and  admiration ;  so  that,  while  making 
the  list  of  things  remarkable  as  complete  and  carefm 
as  I  can,  I  have  aimed  at  nothing  further  than  to 
cast  into  some  legible  form  my  impression  of  the  de- 
signs registered  in  so  rough  and  rapid  a  fashion ; 
and  shaQ  begin  my  transcript  with  nonces  of  such  as 
first  caught  and  longest  fixed  my  attention. 

Of  L^nardo  the  samples  are  chwce  and  &w ;  full 
of  that  indefinable  grace  and  grave  mysteiy  .which 
belong  to  his  slightest  and  wildest  work.  Fur  strange 
faces  of  women  full  of  dim  doubt  and  faint  scorn ; 
touched  by  the  shadow  of  an  obscure  fate ;  eager 
and  weary  as  it  seems  at  once,  pale  and  fervent  with 
patience  or  pnssion,  —  allure  and  perplex  the  eyes 
and  thoughts  of  men.  There  is  a  study  here  of 
Youth  and  Ago  meeting;  it  may  be,  of  a  young 
man  coming  suddenly  upon  the  ghostly  figure  of 
himself  as  he  will  one  day  be ;  the  briUiant  life  in 
his  face  is  struck  into  sudden  pallor  and  silence,  the 
clear  eyes  startled,  the  happy  lips  confused.  A  fair, 
stralght-fedtured  face,  with  full  curls  fallen  or  blown 
against  the  eyelids ;  and  confronting  it,  a  keen,  wan, 
moomfiil  mask  of  flesh :  the  wise  ironical  face  of  one 
made  subtle  and  feeble  by  great  afgo.  The  virid 
and  various  imagin^on  of  Leonardo  never  fell 
into  a  fona  more  poetical  than  in  tins  design.  Gro- 
tesques of  course  are  not  wantine;  and  ueio  is  a 
noble  sketch  of  a  gnffin  and  lionlocked  or  dashed 
together  In  the  hardest  throes  <^  a  final  fight, 
wmch  is  full  of  violent  beauty ;  and  again,  a  study 
of  the  painter's  chosen  type  of  women ;  thin-lipped, 
with  a  forehead  too  high  and  weighty  for  perfection 
or  sweetness  of  form ;  cheeks  exquisitely  car\'ed, 
clear  pure  chin  and  neck,  and  grave  eyes  full  of  a 
cold  cnarm ;  folded  hands,  and  massive  hair  gathered 
into  a  net ;  shapely  and  splendid,  as  a  study  for 
Pallas  or  Artemis. 

Here,  as  in  his  own  palace,  and  wherever  in 
Florence  the  shadow  of  his  supreme  presence  has 
fallen  and  the  mark  of  his  divine  hand  neen  set,  the 
work  of  Michel  Angelo  for  a  time  effaces  all  thought 
of  other  .men  or  gods.  Before  the  majesty  of  nis 
imperious  advent  the  lesser  kin^  of  time  seem  as 
it  were  men  bidden  to  rise  up  fcoax  their  thrones,  to 
cover  their  faces  and  come  down.  Not  gratitude, 
not  delight,  not  sympathy,  is  the  first  sense  excited 
in  one  euddenlj'  comronted  with  his  designs ;  fear 
rather,  oppressive  reverence,  and  wellnigh  intolei*- 
ble  ad<ffation.   Their  tragic  beanty,  their  inexpU- 
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cable  5tren(|th  and  wealth  of  thought,  their  terrible 
and  exquiftte  aignificance,  —  all  the  powers  tlie^ 
unveil  and  all  the  mjsteriea  they  reserre,  all  their 
soggestiouB  and  all  their  suppressions,  are  at  first 
adorable  merely.  Delightful  beyond  words  they 
beconie  in  time,  as  the  subtler  and  weightier  work 
of  .^jsehylus  or  Shakespeare;  but  like  these  they 
first  fill  and  exalt  the  mind  with  a  strange  and 
violent  pleaattre  which  is  the  highest  mood  of  wor- 
ship; reverence  intensified  to  the  last  endurable 
d^ree.  The  mind,  if  then  it  enjoys  at  all  or 
wonders  at  all,  knows  little  of  its  own  wonder  or  its 
own  enjoyment;  the  air  and  light  about  it  is  too 
fine  and  pure  to  breathe  or  bear.  The  least  thought 
of  these  men  has  in  it  something  intricate  and 
enormous,  faultless  as  the  formal  work  of  their 
triumphant  art  must  be.  All  mysteries  of  good  and 
evil,  all  wonders  of  life  and  death,  lie  in  their  bands 
or  at  tbeir  feet.  They  have  known  the  causes  of 
tilings,  and  are  not  too  happy.  The  fatal  labor  of 
Ae  world,  the  damor  and  hunger  of  the  open- 
mouthed  cdl-sommoning  grave,  all  fears  and  hopes  of 
ephemeral  men,  are  indeed  made  subject  to  them, 
and  trodden  them  andeHbot ;  but  the  sorrow  and 
strangeness  of  things  are  not  lessened  because  to 
one  or  two  ibeaT  secret  springs  have  been  lud  bare 
and  the  courses  of  theur  tides  made  known ;  refluent 
evil  and  good,  alternate  ^ief  and  joy,  life  inextrica- 
ble litHn  death,  change  inevitable  and  insuperable 
fate.  Of  the  ^ree,  Michel  Angelo  is  saddest;  on 
his,  the  most  various  genius  of  ^  three,  the  weight 
of  things  lies  heaviest.  Glad  or  sad  as  the  days  of 
his  actuiU  life  may  have  been,  bis  work  in  the  fulness 
of  its  might  and  beauty  has  most  often  a  mournful 
meaning,  some  grave  and  subtle  sorrow  latent  under 
all  its  bfe.  Here  in  one  design  is  the  likeness  of 
perishable  pleasure;  Vain  Delight  with  all  her 
children;  one  taller  boy  has  drawn  off  a  reverted 
and  bearded  mask,  on  which  another  lays  hold  with 
one  hand,  fingering  it  as  with  lust  or  curiosity ;  hi^ 
other  hand  holAs  to  the  mother's  knee ;  behind  her 
a  thud  child  lo^  and  cowers;  she,  with  a  hard 
broad  smile  of  dtdl  pleasure,  fteds  her  eyes  on  the 
sight  of  her  own  &ce  in  a  hand-mirror.  Fear  and 
levity,  cruet^  and  mystery,  make  up  their  mirth ; 
evil  seems  to  impend  over  all  these  joyous  heads, 
to  hide  behind  all  these  laughing  features :  they  are 
things  too  light  for  hell,  too  low  for  heaven  ;  bubbles 
of  the  earth,  brilliant  and  transient  and  poisonous, 
blown  out  of  unclean  foam  by  the  breath  of  meaner 
spirits,  to  glitter  and  quiver  for  a  little  under  the 
beams  of  a  mortal  sun.  Cruel  and  curious  and 
ignorant,  all  their  fiices  are  full  of  mean  beauty  anil 
shallow  delight.  Hard  by,  a  troop  of  Loves  haul 
af^er  them,  with  mocking  mouths  and  straining  arms, 
a  live  human  mask,  a  hollow  faco  shorn  ofi*  from  the 
head,  old  and  grim  and  sad,  worn  through  and 
throngh  with  pain  and  time,  from  the  vexed  fore- 
head to  the  sharp  chin  which  grates  against  the 
ground ;  the  eyes  and  lips  full  of  auSTering,  sardonic 
and  helpless ;  the  face  of  one  knowing  his  own  fate, 
who  has  resigned  himself  sadly  and  scornfully  to  the 
violence  of  base  and  light  desires ;  the  grave  and 
great  features  all  hardened  into  suflering  and  self- 
contempt. 

But  m  one  separate  head  there  is  more  tragic 
attraction  than  in  these:  a  woman's,  three  times 
studied,  with  divine  and  subtle  care ;  sketched  and 
re-sketched  in  youth  and  age,  bcautifbl  always 
beyond  desire  and  cruel  beyond  words  ;  fairer  than 
heaven  and  more  terrible  than  hell ;  pale  with  pride 
and  weary  with  vrong'doing ;  a  silent  anger  against 


God  and  man  burns,  white  uid  rqiresKd,  throngh 

her  clear  features. 

In  one  drawing  she  wears  a  head-dress  of  eastern 
fashion  rather  than  western,  but  in  effect  made  out 
of  the  artipt's  mind  only;  plaited  in  the  likeness  of 
closely  welded  scales  asot'achrysalidserpent,  rMsed 
and  waved  and  rounded  in  the  likeness  of  a  sea- 
shell.  In  some  inexplicable  way  all  her  ornaments 
seem  to  partake  of^  her  fatal  nature,  to  bear  upon 
them  her  brand  of  beauty  fresh  from  hM. ;  and  this 
through  no  vulgar  machinery  of  symbolism,  no  sw- 
pentine  or  otheririse  bestial  emblem :  the  bracelets 
and  rings  are  innocent  enough  in  shape  and  work- 
manship ;  but  in  touching  her  fleeh  they  have  be- 
come infected  with  deadly  and  malignant  meaning. 
Broad  bracelets  divide  the  shapely  splendor  of  her 
arms  ;  over  the  nakedness  of  her  firm  and  luminous 
breasts,  just  below  the  neck,  there  is  passed  a  band 
as  of  metal.  Her  eyes  are  full  of  proud  and  passion- 
less lust  after  gold  and  blood ;  her  hair,  dope  and 
curled,  seems  ready  to  shudder  in  sunder  and  divitli; 
Into  snakes.  Her  throat,  full  and  fresh,  round  and 
hard  to  the  eye  as  her  bosom  and  arms,  is  erect  and 
.stately,  the  head  set  firm  on  it  without  any  droop  or 
lifl  of  the  chin ;  her  mouth  crueller  than  a  tiger's, 
colder  than  a  snake's,  and  beautiful  beyond  a  wo- 
man's.  She  is  the  deadlier  Venus  incarnate, 

for  upon  earth  also  many  names  might  be  found  for 
her:  Lamia  re-transformed,  invested  now  with  a 
fuller  beauty,  but  divested  of  all  feminine  attributes 
not  native  to  the  snake,  —  a  Lamia  loveless  and  un- 
assailable by  the  sophist,  readier  to  drain  life  out  of 
her  lover  than  to  fade  for  his  sake  at  his  side ;  or 
the  Persian  Ameetris,  watching  the  only  breasts  on 
earth  more  beautiful  than  her  own  cut  off  from  her 
rival's  living  bosom ;  or  Cleopatra,  not  dying  bnt  turn- 
ing serpent  under  the  serpent's  bite ;  or  that  qneeo  of 
the  extreme  East,  who  with  her  husband  marked 
every  day  as  it  went  by  some  device  of  ft  new  and 
wonderful  cruelty.  In  one  design,  where  tlie  crad 
and  timid  fVice  of  a  kin^  rises  behind  her,  this  crowned 
and  cowering  head  might  stand  for  Ahab's,  and  hets 
for  that  of  Jezebel.  Another  study  is  in  red  chalk ; 
in  this  the  only  ornaments  are  ear-rings.  In  a  third, 
the  serpentine  hair  is  drawn  up  into  a  tull  at  the 
crown  with  two  ringlets  hanging,  heavy  and  deadly 
as  small  tired  snakes.  There  is  a  drawing  in  the 
furthest  room  at  the  Buonarroti  Palace  which  re- 
calls and  almost  reproduces  the  design  of  these 
three.  Here  also  the  electric  hair,  which  looks  as 
thongh  it  would  hiss  and  glitter  with  sparks  if  once 
touciieil,  is  wound  up  to  a  tuft  with  serpentine  plaits 
and  involutions  ;  all  that  remains  of  it  unbound  falls 
in  one  curl,  shaping  itself  into  a  snake's  likeness  as  it 
nnwiitds,  right  ag-iinst  a  living  snixke  held  to  the 
breast  and  throat.  Thin  is  rightly  rc^stered  as  a 
study  for  Cleopatra;  but  notice  has  not  yet  been 
acccnidcd  to  tho  subtle  and  sublime  idea  which 
transforms  her  death  by  the  aspic's  bite  into  a  meet- 
ing of  serpents  which  recognize  and  embrace,  an  en- 
counter between  the  woman  and  the  worm  of  Nile, 
almost  as  though  this  match  for  death  were  a  mon- 
strous love-mittch,  or  such  a  mystic  marriage  as  that 
painted  in  the  loveliest  passage  of  Salammbo,  be- 
tween the  maiden  body  and  the  scaly  coils  of  the 
serpent  and  the  priestess  alike  made  sacred  to  ^e 
moon ;  so  closely  do  the  xnake  and  the  queen  of 
snakes  caress  and  cling.  Of  this  idea  ShaKcspcare 
also  had  a  vague  and  great  glimpse  when  he  made 
Antony '* murmur,  Where's  myserpentof  MNUef" 
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mixing  a  foretaste  of  her  death  with  the  full  sweet 
savor  of  her  supple  aod  amorous  "  pride  of  life." 
For  what  indeed  w  lovelier  or  more  luxartoaslj  lov- 
ing than  a  stioDg  and  graceful  snake  of  the  nobler 

kiad  ? 

Afler  this  the  merely  terrible  designs  of  Alicfael 
Angek)  are  shra-o  of  half  their  horror ;  even  the 
single  face  as  of  one  suddenly  caught  and  suddenly 
ruleased  from  hell,  with  wild  dra^ry  blown  buhiml 
it  by  a  wind  not  of  this  world,  strikes  upon  the  sight 
and  memory  of  a  student  less  deeply  and  sharply. 
Certain  of  his  slight  and  swtil  studies  for  damned 
souls  and  devils  —  designs  probably  tor  the  fioal 
work  in  which  be  has  embodied  and  made  immortal 
the  dream  of  a  great  and  righteous  judgment  be- 
tween soul  and  aoai  —  resemble  much  at  first  sight, 
and  more  on  longer  inspection,  the  similar  stodies 
and  designs  of  Blake.  One  devil  indeed  recalls  at 
once  the  famous  "  ghost  of  a  flea,"  having  much  of 
the  same  dull  and  liquorish  violence  of  expression. 
Other  sketches  in  the  small  chamber  of  his  palace 
bring  also  to  mind  bis  great  English  disciple :  the 
angry  angel  poised  as  in  fierce  descent ;  the  falling 
li;;ure  with  drawn-up  legs,  splendidly  and  violently 
di.-signed  ;  the  reverted  head  showing  teeth  and  nos- 
trils :  the  gnmp  of  two  old  men  in  hell ;  one  looks 
tip  howling,  with  level  face ;  one  looks  down  with 
lips  drawn  back.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  fixed 
and  saTage  agony  of  his  nee,  immntable  and  im^ 
perishable.  In  this  same  room  are  other  studies 
worth  record :  a  Virgin  and  Child,  unfinished,  but 
of  supreme  strength  and  beauty;  the  child  fuUy 
drawn,  with  small  strong  limbs  outlined  in  faint  red, 
rounded  and  magnificent;  soft  vigorous  arms,  and 
bands  that  press  and  cling.  There  is  a  design  of  a 
covered  head,  looking  down ;  mournful,  with  nervous 
mouth,  with  clear  and  deep-set  eyes ;  the  nostril 
strong  and  curved.  Anotlier  bead,  older,  with 
thiokcr  lips,  is  drawn  by  it  in  the  same  attitude. 

Beside  the  Jezebel  or  Amestris  of  the  UtGzj  there 
is  a  figure  of  Fortune,  with  a  face  of  cold  exfJtation 
and  iiigh  clear  beauty  ;  strong  wings  expand  behind 
L<.'r,  or  shadows  rather  of  vast  and  veiled  plumes ; 
bulow  her  the  wheel  seems  to  pause,  as  in  a  lull  of 
the  perpetual  race. 

Tuis  design  was  evidently  the  sketch  out  of  which 
the  picture  of  Fortune  ui  the  Corsini  P^ace  was 
elaborated  by  some  pupil  of  the  master's.  In  that 
picture,  as  in  the  Venus  and  Cuind  with  mysUc  fur^ 
niture  of  melancholy  masks  and  emblenui  in  the 
background,  lodged  now  in  the  last  Tuscan  chamber 
but  one  of  the  Utfizj.  the  meaner  hand  of  the  execu- 
tive workman  has  failed  to  erase  or  overlay  the 
fi-cat  and  fruitful  thought  of  that  divine  mind  in 
which  their  first  conceptions  lay  and  gathered  form. 
The  strong  and  laughing  god  treading  with  a  vigor- 
ous wantonness  the  fair  flesh  of  his  mother ;  the  god- 
di^ss  languid  and  eSused  like  a  broad-blown  flower, 
her  soft  bright  side  pressed  bard  under  his  foot  and 
nestling  hef  1,  her  large  arm  lifted  to  wrest  the  arrow 
from  fats  band,  with  a  lazy  and  angry  mirth ;  and  at 
her  feet  the  shelves  full  of  masks,  sad  inverted  &ces, 
beads  of  men  overset,  blind  strings  broken  pap- 
pets  forgotten  where  tbey  fell ;  all  these  are  as  dear- 
ly the  device  of  Michd  Angelo'i  great  sad  mind  as 
I  the  handiwork  is  clearly  none  of  his.  Near  the 
I  sketch  of  Fortune  is  a  strange  figure,  probably 
I  worked  up  into  some  later  design.  A  youth  with 
I  reverted  head,  wearing  furry  drapery  with  plumy 
fringes,  has  one  leg  drawn  up  and  resting  on  a  step ; 
I  the  lace,  as  it  lodes  back,  is  laughing  with  fear ;  ttic 
hysterical  horror     some  uoseea  wing  is  branded 


into  the  very  lifo  of  its  fiur  features.  This  violent 
l^igh  as  of  a  child  scared  into  madness  subjects  the 
whole  figure,  brilliant  and  supple  in  youth  as  it 
seems,  to  the  trausfijimMion  of  terror.  Upon  this 
design  also  much  tragic  conjecture  allegory  or. 
story  might  be  spent,  and  wasted. 

There  are  bere  no  other  sketches  so  terrible,  ex- 
cept one  of  hell,  by  Luca  Signorelli,  rough  and  slight 
in  comparison ;  a  fierce  chaos  of  figures  fighting, 
falling,  crushing  and  crushed  together,  their  faces 
hisseu  at  and  their  limbs  locked  round  by  lithe 
snakes,  their  eyes  blasted  and  lidless  from  the  hot 
wind  ajid  heaving  flame ;  one  lost  face  of  a  woman 
looks  out  between  two  curving  bat's  wings,  deadlier 
than  tlie  devils  about  her,  who  plonge  and  rtruggle 
and  sink. 

The  sketches  of  Filippo  lappi  are  exquinte  and 
few.  Oae  above  all,  of  Lucrezia  Buti,  in  her  girl- 
hood, as  the  painter  found  her  at  Prato  in  the  con- 
vent, is  of  a  beauty  so  intolerable  that  the  eyes  can 
neither  endure  nor  abstain  from  it  wiUkout*a  pleas- 
ure acute  even  to  pain  which  compels  them  to  cease 
looking,  or  a  desire  which,  as  it  compels  them  to  re- 
turn, relapses  into  delight  Her  face  is  very  young, 
more  faultless  and  fre^ur  than  the  first  forms  and 
c<^orsof  morning;  her  pure  mouth  small  and  curved, 
cold  and  tender;  h^  eyes,  set  with  an  exquisite  mas- 
tery of  drawing  in  the  clear  and  gracious  fiu,>e,  seem  to 
show  actual  color  of  brilliant  brown  in  thttr  shapely 
and  lucid  paiHls,  under  thur  chaste  and  perfect  ejre- 
lids  ;  her  hair  is  deeply  drawn  backwanls  from  the 
sweet  low  brows  and  small  rounded  cheeks,  heaped 
and  bidden  away  under  a  knotted  veil,  whose  flrtps 
fall  on  either  side  of  her  bright  round  throat  The 
world  has  changed  for  painters  and  their  Virgins 
since  the  lean  school  of  Ai%elico  had  its  day  and  its 
way  in  art ;  this  study  assuredly  was  not  made  by  a 
kneeling  painter  in  the  intervals  of  prayer.  More 
vivid,  more  fertile,  and  more  dramatic  than  Lippo, 
the  great  invention  and  various  power  of  Benozzo 
never  produced  a  face  like  this.  For  pure  aad  sim- 
ple beauty  it  is  absolutely  unsurpassable  :  innocent 
enough  also  for  a  Madonna,  but  pure  by  nature,  not 
chaste  through  religion-  No  creeds  have  hUped  to 
compose  the  holiness  of  her  beauty.  The  meagre 
and  arid  sanctities  of  women  ascetic  by  accident  or 
abstemious  by  force  have  nothing  in  common  with 
her  chastity.  She  mig^t  be  as  weU  a  viripn  chosen 
of  Artemis  as  consecrated  to  Christ  Mysbc  passions 
and  fleebleas  visiona  have  never  taken  hold  upon  her 
sense  or  feitk.  No  flower  and  no  animal  is  more  in- 
nocent ;  none  more  capaUe  of  giving  and  of  yielding 
to  the  pleasure  that  they  give.  Before  the  date  of 
her  immortal  lover,  there  was  probably  no  artist  ca- 
pable of  painting  such  a  thing  at  all ;  and  in  none 
of  his  many  paintings  does  the  stolen  nun  look  and 
smile  wIUi  a  more  tnomj^iant  and  serene  supremacy 
of  beauty. 

There  are  two  studies  of  the  Holy  Family  by 
Lippo  in  Uiese  rooms  ;  the  one  nearest  the  separate 
head  of  Lucrezia  Hi  a  sketch  for  the  picture  above  the 
doorway  in  the  far  small  room  filled  with  works  of 
the  more  ancient  master*  only.  The  St  John  in 
this  sketch  is  admirable  for  fet  strength  and  childish 
character ;  and  tbe  entire  groups  m  outline  as  in 
color,  full  of  that  tender  beauty  combined  with  vig-  - 
orous  grace  of  which  this  great  painter  never  fails. 
Tbe  second  study  is  more  curious ;  the  child  lies  be- 
tween tbe  mother's  and  a  nurse's  hands ;  a  lai^  book 
lies  open  on  a  broad  straw  chair,  and  a  tall  boy  leans 
upon  the  chair  and  watches.  The  attempted  resUism 
here  is  as  visible  as  in  the  other  is  a  voluntary  subjec- 
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tion  to  conventional  habit  and  tite  beauty  of  prescrip- 
tion. Near  the  first  group  are  some  small  studies  of 
Beparate  figures ;  two  of  boys,  very  beautiful.  One,  a 
scbooUboy  or  chorister  seenuogly,  ia  seated  on  a  form, 
and  clothed  in  a  long  close  gown ;  his  iace,  grave 
and  of  exquisite  male  beauty,  looking  down  as  if  in 
pain  or  thought ;  from  some  vessel  at  his  feet  rises 
a  thick  column  of  lighted  smoke.  Another  boy  with 
full  curled  hair  is  drawn  as  walking  close  behind. 

Of  Sandro  Botticelli  the  samples  are  more  fre- 
quent; and  in  these  simple  designs  the  painter  is 
seen  at  no  disadvantage.  The  diul  and  dry  ijnali^ 
of  his  thin  pallid  eolonng  can  here  no  longer  inmair 
the  charm  of  his  natural  grace,  the  merit  of  bis 
strenaoDs  labor.  Many  of  his  single  figures  are 
worthy  of  pnuse  and  study:  the  head  of  a  girl  with 

tapered  luur ;  the  figure  of  a  youth  rused  ftom  the 
ead ;  that  of  an  old  man  with  a  head  like  a  satyr's. 
Two  groups  not  far  apart  may  be  used  as  studies  of 
his  various  power  and  fancy.  The  first,  of  two 
witches  loosely  draped,  not  of  the  great  age  common 
to  their  kind  ;  one  stirs  and  feeds  the  fire  under  a 
caldron  of  antique  fashion  and  pagan  device;  one 
turns  away  with  a  hard  duU  smile,  showing  all  her 
wolfish  teeth.  The  second,  of  a  tufl,  of  marsh-lilies 
midway  on  a  steep  and  bare  hillside ;  under  them, 
where  the  leaves  and  moistened  earth  are  cool  from 
the  hidden  well-head,  a  nymph  lies  deeply  asleep ; 
Cupid,  leamng  and  laughing  over  her  wita  a  deux 
and  crafty  face,  presses  one  hand  upon  her  bostmi 
while  th»  other  draws  out  an  arrow.  The  dengn  is 
full  of  fresh  beauty,  a  sense  of  light  and  wind  and 
fra^ant  high-lying  Jand.  A  Vir^  with  vol  bound 
up  IS  among  the  gracefullest  and  purest  of  his  many 
studies  in  that  kind. 

Here  also  is  -  a  sketch  for  the  single  figure  of 
Venus,  seemingly  the  one  sold  in  England  in  1863, 
with  no  girdle  of  roses  round  the  fianks;  not  the 
lovelier  or  likelier  Venus  of  the  two.  Another 
careful  satyr-like  head  su^ests  the' suppressed  lean- 
ing to  grotesque  invention  and  hunger  afler  heathen 
hherty  which  break  out  whenever  this  artist  is 
released  fi^m  the  mill-horse  round  of  mythologic 
vii^inky  and  sacred  childhood :  in  which  at  all 
times  he  worked  with  such  singular  grace  and  such 
in^nni^  of  pathetic  device.  A  sample  of  his  re- 
ligious manner  is  the  kneelbg  angel  with  parted 
lips  and  soft  fiur  &ce ;  another,  t£e  figure  of  St. 
John  wrapped  in  sldtis.  Among  the  unregistered 
designs  here  is  one,  evidently  a  study  for  t£e  male 
figure  in  BotticeUi's  beautiful  and  battered  picture 
of  Spring ;  beautiful  for  all  its  qufuntness,  pallor,  and 
deformities.  The  sketched  figure  is  slightly  made, 
with  curling  hair,  and  one  hand  resting  by  Uie  hip  ; 
the  tree  to  which  in  the  picture  he  turns  and  reaches 
afler  fruit  b  not  here  given.  Among  others  which 
way  belong  to  this  painter  is  the  sketch  of  a  heavy 
beardleas  mask,  with  fat  regular  features,  round 
chin,  and  open  lips;  an  older  face,  three  quarters 
seen,  with  a  sick  and  weary  look  in  the  lips,  with 
eyes  and  cheeks  depressed;  a  Aild's  heaa,  large, 
sharp  though  round,  studied  evidently  and  carefully 
from  the  life;  the  mouth. curved,  with  long  lips; 
an  old  profile,  aquiline  and  small;  and  a  h«au  some- 
what resembling  ,that  of  Blake,  bald,  but  with  ciu-1- 
ing  hair  on  the  temples ;  with  protuberant  brow  and 
protrusive  underlip,  the  chin  also  prominent.  In  all 
these  is  the  same  constant  and  noble  eSbrt  to  draw 
vigorously  and  perfectly,  in  many  the  same  faint  and 
almost  painful  grace,  which  give  a  distinct  value 
and  a  curious  charm  to  all  the  works  of  Botticelli. 
The  splendid  and  strong  fertility  of  Filippino 


Lippi,  unequalled  save  by  that  of  Benozzo,  has 
here  borne  much  noble  fruit.  Uis  numerous  sketches 
are  ranged  in  different  rooms,  far  apart  from  each 
other,  among  vmous  samples  of  his  own  school  and 
time ;  and  may  be  noted  at  random,  single  figures 
and  laiser  groups  alike-     Thk  artist  had  less 
of  reproducing  physical  beauty,  less  lyric  loveliness 
of  work,  less  fulness  of  visible  and  contagious  pleas- 
ure in  his  execution,  than  his  father ;  but  far  more 
of  variety,  of  flexible  emotion,  of  inventive  enjoy- 
ment and  indefatigable  fancy.   From  the  varied 
and  Ti^ant  life  of  the  elder  these  qualities  might 
rather  nave  been  expected  to  develop  in  lum  than 
in  his  son ;  but  if  I^ppo  is  more  of  a  p^ter,  Lip 
pino  is  more  of  a  dramatist.    To  him  apparently 
the  sudden  varieties  and  resources  of  secular  art 
becoming  visible  and  pos^ble  conveyed  and  infused 
into  his  work  a  boundless  energy  of  delight.  Much 
may  be  traced  to  his  master  Botticelli ;  more  to  the 
force  of  a  truly  noble  blood  inherited  from  the 
monk  and  nun  his  parents,  glorious  above  all  their 
kind  for  beauty,  for  courage  and  genius;  most  of 
all  to  the  native  impulse  and  pliancy  of  bis  talent 
From  his  teacher  we  may  derive  the  ambition  alter 
new  things,  the  desire  of  various  and  liberal  inven- 
tion,  the  love  of  soft  hints  and  veiled  meanings,  with 
something  now  and  then  of  the  hard  t)'pes  of  face 
and  form,  the  satisfaction  apparently  found  in  dry 
conventional  faults,  which  disfigure  the  beauty  at 
Botticelli's  own  pictares.   With  these  types,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  long  content;  no  faces  can  be  fuller 
of  a  lovely  life  ana  brilliant  energy  than  many  of 
Lippino's;  and  his  fhtiier's  incomparable  sense  of 
beauty  could  not  but  hare  preserved  from  grave  or 
continual  error  even  a  son  who  had  not  inherited 
and  acquired  so  many  and  such  noble  powers.  It 
is  smgular  that  some  of  the  faultiest  and  most  favot^ 
ite  t^pes  of  his  master  reappear  in  the  late  frescoes 
of  Lippino,  which  add  even  to  the  church  of  Swta 
Maria  Novella  new  glory  and  beauty.    In  thosa 
two  great  pictures  of  martyrdom  and  miracle  there 
are  faces  suggestive  of  overmuch  leather  and  bony 
outline,  such  as  Botticelli,  in  the  violent  pursuit  of 
realism,  too  often  allowed  himself  to  design  for  the 
sake  of  genuine  expression  and  physic^  fidelity. 
Whereas,  in  Uppino  s  eaxlier  and  greater  frescoes  at 
the  Carmine,  tiiere  is  no  shortcommg  of  the  kind.  A 
fiur  sample  of  the  somewhat  lean  ua  fleshless  beauty, 
worn  down,  it  seems,  by  some  sickness  or  natural 
trouble,  rather  than  by  any  ascetic  or  artificial  sorrow, 
in  which  Botticelli  must  have  taught  his  pupil  to  take 
pleasure,  is  here  in  the  veiled  head  of  Simonetta,  thin- 
faced,  with  small  sharp  features,  bright  intent  eyes, 
and  rippling  hair ;  a  model,  it  will  be  remembered, 
dear  to  the  teacher  of  Lippino.    Scarcely  less  in 
the  manner  of  his  master  is  the  figure  of  an  angel 
waiting  by  a  door,  or  the  group  of  witches  and  beg- 
gars, full  of  a  fierce  tumultuous  grace.    Near  these 
IB  the  strange  typical  figure  of  a  woman  holding 
what  seems  some  armorial  blazon  on  a  |croll  in  her 
hand ;  her  face  is  also  thin,  fierce,  and  hesitating ; 
some  doubtful  evil,  some  mystery  of  a  witch's  irreso- 
lute anger,  is  half  expressed  and  half  suppressed  by 
her  features  and  action.   If  indeed  she  was  meant 
simply  for  the  prending  genius  of  a  family  or  some 
allegoric  spirit  about  to  proclaim  their  titles,  the 
artist  has  contrived  to  give  her  rather  the  aspect  of 
a  sorceress  who  holds  their  house  in  her  hand,  a 
Sidonia  ready  to  destroy  their  hopo  of  generation 
by  a  single  spell.   Especially  wili  she  recall  the 
heroine  of  Ikleinhold  to  those  who  have  seen  Mr. 
£.  Bume  Jones's  nobler  drawing  of  the  young 
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Sidonia  wearing  a  gown  whose  pattern  is  of  branch- 
ing and  IcDOtted  snakes,  black  npon  the  golden 
Btaff;  fivthe  garment  of  this  witch  alao  is  looped  up 
and  brooched  with  serpents- 

Kot  &r  off  is  the  fignre  of  a  youth,  torbaned,  with 
both  hands  clasping  a  staff ;  nis  fiice  that  <^  one 
suddenly  startled ;  noticeable,  as  are  all  these  smaller 
studies,  for  graceful  and  individaal  character.  Two 
larger  sketcnes  in  the  same  room  seem  to  be  either 
pa^  of  a  single  story  or  dubious  and  tentative  stud- 
ies taken  while  the  artist  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
how  to  work  and  what  to  work  upon.  In  the'  one, 
Cupids  discover  a  knight  sleeping  in  some  dim  spell- 
bound place ;  with  soft  langhter,  with  silent  feet  and 
swift  fingers,  they  draw  offhis  armor  and  steal  away 
the  swora  and  helmet,  leaving  his  head  bare  to  the 
dew  and  wind  of  that  strange  twilight  In  the  oth- 
er division,  parted  off  by  a  mere  rough  line  drawn 
'  across  the  paper,  a  knight  armed,  and  newly  landed 
from  a  ship  just  inshore,  finds  a  maiden  asleep  under 
the  seapTocks ;  in  the  low  sky  behind  the  ship  a  faint 
fire  of  dawn  has  risen,  and  touches  the  shadowed  shore 
and  the  dissolving  clouds  with  ^wing  and  hesitat- 
ing light  The  design  was  not  improbably  made  for 
a  picture  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ;  it  has  the  cold 
and  lucid  beauty  of  an  older  legend  translated  and 
transformed  into  mediievat  shape.  More  than  any 
otben,  these  painters  of  the  early  Florentine  school 
reproduce  in  their  own  art  the  style  of  thought  and 
work&nuliar  to  a  student  of  Chaucer  and  his  fellows 
or  pupils.  Nymphs  have  faded  into  fairies,  and* 
gods  subsided  into  men.  A  curious  realism  has 
grown  up  out  of  that  very  ignorance  and  perversion 
which  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  but  falsify  whatever 
thing  it  touched  upon.  Tb»  study  of  Filipfuno's  has 
all  the  singular  ehann  of  the  romantic  scdooI  which 
remains  i£ke  remote  from  pore  tradition  and  alle- 

foric  invention.  'Rm  clear  form  has  gone,  the  old 
Dauty  dropped  out  of  sight ;  no  freshness  and  fer- 
'  vor  of  new  significance  has  come  to  supplant  it ;  no 
memory  and  no  desire  has  begun  to  reach  back  with 
studious  eye  and  reverted  hands  towards  it,  as  to- 
wards some  purer  and  fuller  example  of  art  than  any 
elsewhere  attainable ;  but  the  meuia^val  or  romantic 
form  has  an  incbmmunicable  charm  of  its  own.  False 
and  monstrous  as  are  the  conditions  and  the  local 
coloring  with  which  it  works,  the  forms  and  voices  of 
women  and  men  which  it  endeavors  to  moke  us  see 
and  hear  arc  actually  audible  voices  and  visible 
forms.  Before  Chaucer  could  give  us  a  Pandarus  or 
a  Cressida,  all  knowledge  and  memory  of  the  son  of 
Lycaon  and  the  daughter  of  Chr^esmust  have  died 
.  out,  the  whole  poem  collapsed  mto  romance ;  but 
&r  as  these  may  be  removed  from  the  true  tale  and 
the  true  city  of  Troy,  they  are  not  phantoms; 
they  tread  real  earth,  and  breathe  real  air,  though 
it  be  not  in  Greece  or  Troas.  Discrowned  of  epic 
tradition,  dispossessed  of  divine  descent,  they  are 
not  yet  wholly  modem,  not  yet  degraded  and  de- 
formed into  base  and  brutish  likeness  by  the  realism 
and  the  irony  of  Shakespeare.  Divine  they  are  no 
longer,  but  not  as  yet  merely  porcine  and  vulpine. 
So  it  is  with  such  designs  as  this  Ariadne,  if  Ariadne 
it  be ;  they  belong  to  the  same  age,  almost  to  the 
same  instant,  of  transition.  Two  great  samples 
exist  of  this  school  among  painters :  the  Birth  of 
Venus  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  the  Death  of  Procris  by 
Fiero  di  Cosimo.  Of  Filippino's  sketch  the  chief 
charm  lies  in  a  dim  light  of  magic  morning  mixed 
with  twilight,  and  sned  over  strange  seas  and  a 
charmed  shore.  No  earefhl  and  grateful  student  of 
tluB  painter  can  overlook  his  special  fondness  for 


seasides ;  the  tenderness  and  pleasure  with  which 
he  touches  upon  the  green  openmg  of  their  chines  or 
coombs,  the  clear  low  ranges  of  th^  rocks.  Two 
admirable  pictiuies  in  Horence  bear  witnera  to  this : 
in  the  Ufiuj  his  great  Adoration  thelibf^,  where 
beyond  the  farthest  meadows  and  behmd  the 
tallest  trees  far-off  downs  and  cliffs  open  seaward, 
and  farther  yet  pure  narrow  spaces  intervene  of 
gracious  and  silent  sea ;  and  in  the  Pitti  his  small 
similar  landscape  of  the  Nativity,  where  adoring 
angles  rain  roses  after  roses  over  mother  and  child  ; 
aud  outside  a  close  fence  of  interwoven  rose-bushes 
the  sweet  and  various  land  breaks  down  to  a  green 
clear  shore  after  miles  of  rocky  and  watery  field. 
But  that  something  of  the  same  fondness  is  per- 
ceptible in  Botticelli  (especially  in  the  background 
of  his  Venus,  and  in  a  very  small  picture  at  the 
Academia  of  St  Augustine  and  the  child-angel, 
where  infinite  quiet  capes  and  headlands  divide  bay 
from  receding  bay),  it  might  be  ima^ned  that  with 
the  blood  of  a  ftther  who  had  roved  and  labored 
perforce  by  sea  Filippino  had  inherited  some  salt 
relish  of  the  pure  wide  water  and  various  shtwe  un- 
known to  the  placid  inland  painters  of  his  age,  con- 
tent as  cattle  or  sheep  with  the  valley  and  toe  field. 
To  him,  therefore,  rather  than  to  Filippc^  in  whom 
this  note  of  preference  is  not  so  perceptible,  must  on 
all  accounts  be  assigned  the  honor — for  to  either 
it  must  be  an  additional  honor  —  of  having  painted 
the  Holy  Family  in  the  Corsini  Palace,  where  chil- 
flren  make  music  on  strange  instruments,  and  in  the 
background  low  broken  rocks  enclose  and  reveal 
cold  inlets  and  quiet  reaches  of  the  sea.  The  color 
and  manner  too  seem  altogetiier  those  of  Lippino. 

His  finest  study  here  of  a  single  figure  is  in  an- 
other part  of  the  room ;  a  beauUful  head  of  a  youth 
bent  sideways,  with  curis  blown  back  and  eager  joy- 
ful eyes  under  lifted  brows  and  eyelids;  toe  lips 
parted  with  eloiiuent  and  vehement  expression  of 
pleasure;  his  cloak  is  loose,  but  the  collar  close 
about  the  round  and  splendid  column  of  his  throat ; 
the  mouth  seems  indeed  to  talk,  the  hair  to  vibrate, 
the  eyes  to  glitter.  Near  it  is  a  group  alao  notice- 
able, a  boy  seated  and  reaching  out  both  arms  to- 
wards a  girl  hard  by ;  full  of  vivid  grace  and  action. 
Here  too  is  a  long  narrow  drawing  for  an  architect- 
ural fa9ade ;  in  a  niche  St  Martin  and  the  beggar, 
who  holds  the  cloak  for  the  saint  to  cut ;  the  design 
is  active  and  careful,  capable  of  being  put  to  noble 
use  in  fresco  or  sculpture. 

Another  slight  sketch  suffices  to  show  the  power 
and  enjoyment  of  a  great  artist ;  the  bull  which  has 
borne  Europa  far  out  into  mid-sea,  looking  back 
with  reverted  horn  and  earnest  eye,  plunges  on 
ahead  through  a  dim  swell  of  obscure  and  heaiang 
water.  No  und  is  in  sight,  and  no  sky  given;  the 
faint  full  wave  of  outer  sea,  beyond  roller  or  breaker, 
is  dimly  seen  to  sweep  and  heave  in  continuous 
moving  outline.  A  design  apparently  for  the  story 
of  Phaethon  (or  more  probably,  as  I  now  think,  of 
Hippolytus)  baa  the  same  kind  of  medieval  realism 
as  that  of  Ariadne ;  four  horses  plunge  violently  foi^ 
ward,  whirling  after  them  charioteer  and  chariot; 
one  alone  turns  backward  his  reinless  neck  in  angry 
liberty ;  a  man  hard  by,  staff  in  hand,  warns  eagerly 
and  vainly  with  hopeless  hand  and  voice.  Near 
this  is  a  noble  figure  of  Fear;  the  spirit  or  god  of 
this  passion,  attirra  in  red,  with  hair  loose  under  a 
cap  lightiy  set  on ;  in  his  hand  a  bow  witJiout  a 
bow-string ;  the  whole  form  and  face  violently  afrud, 
tMiified  even  to  passion.  In  the  second  room  are 
two  other  remarkable  studies  as^gned  to^FUii^no; 
 nin;ii7^f)  hvCiOQC^J^^ 
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one  of  a  woman  with  low  fat  eyelids,  round  bare 
forehead,  and  cheeks  with  the  hair  drawn  well  off, 
and  a  short  strained  throat.  The  other,  a  compo- 
sition of  three  figures ;  one,  with  a  cap  half  corer- 
ing  his  carls,  seems  to  remonstrate;  one,  taming 
away,  rests  hia  foot  sidewa\-9  on  a  stool,  showing  the 
sole ;  a  third,  with  face  and  left  arm  raised  to^tfa- 
er,  grasps  a  stool  in  his  right  hand.  The  story  or 
the  sense  of  this  de!ng;n  may  be  conjectured  by  those 
who  have       or  taste  for  such  guesswork. 

The  studies  by  Paolo  UcceHo  give  proof  in  the 
main  rather  of  his  laborious  care  and  devout  desire 
to  work  well  than  of  his  rare  and  vigorous  fancgr. 
Separate  heads  and  ii^ores  of  his  drawing  recur  in 
more  than  one  division;  one  at  least  is  worth  a 
second  look;  an  ancient  close-capped  head,  with 
the  ear  bent  up  as  by  continuous  pressure  upon  it 
of  knight's  helmet  or  citizen's  bonnet;  the  eye 
bright,  and  the  neck  thick  ;  the  mouth,  with  nndci^ 
lip  thrust  out,  expressive  of  a  sick  and  scornfnl  fa- 
tigue ;  a  portrait  seemingly  of  some  one  overworked 
by  thoagbtfol  or  active  life ;  an  old  man  of  great 
strength  now  wearing  weak.  Other  figures,  less 
sngg^tive,  are  not  less  Tigorons  in  design :  studies 
of  men  wnstHi^  and  sleeping,  and  two  or  three  of 
a  boy  wrought  evidently  after  the  same  model,  vari- 
ous in  grace  of  attitude ;  now  sittting  and  now 
kne^ng,  and  again  seen  Irom  behind  leaning  on  a 
spear,  Iwlding  one  foot  with  his  hand,  the  tiill  dra- 
pery drawn  with  skill  and  labor.  Among  other 
such  academic  studies  we  may  notice  that  of  a  naked 
man,  bony  and  sinewy  in  build  of  figure,  seated  on 
a  narrow  chair  and  holding  out  at  arm's  length  a 
spear  or  staff.  The  woman  resting  against  another 
chair  is  singularly  beautiful  for  an  artist  who  sccm^ 
ofVener  to  have  painted  men  and  animals  in  scenes 
of  war  or  labor.  Two  other  women  are  sitting 
near ;  another  drawing  of  the  same  man  shows  him 
sitting  on  the  ground  and  clasping  hts  knees.  There 
is  yet  another  study  of  wrestlers,  one  lifting  the 
other  back  to  back  with  a  violent  grace  of  action. 
In  a  small  drawing  of  a  boy  watching  some  beast 
feed,  which  may  be  a  rabbit  or  not,  the  boy's  head 
recalls  a  noticeable  head  by  Benozzo  in  the  group 
of  sinffing  angels  near  the  altar  of  the  Riccardi 
chapei;  a  heaa  fuH-curled,  open^outhed,  showing 
the  teeth  bare ;  suddenly^  recalling  the  more  gro- 
tesque manner  of  Btake  in  the  midst  of  those  fair 
smooth  faces  of  serene  and  joyous  angels.  Two 
more  of  these  sketches  may  here  be  set  down ;  one 
of  a  child,  swift  and  slight ;  one  of  the  Moorish  king 
Balthazar,  bearing  his  gifts  for  Christ.  All  these, 
however  graceful  and  good,  are  simply  sketched  for 
the  sake  of  such  draperies  and  postures;  elsewhere 
the  man's  strong  fancy  and  freshness  of  invention 
stand  more  nsibly  forward.  His  finest  sketch  here 
given  is  a  dengn  which  recalls  Chaucer's  tale  <^ 
three  robbers,  irao  seeking  for  Death  to  slay  him  are 
directed  by  an  old  man  to  a  field  where  lies  a  great 
heap  of  treasure ;  the  two  elder  send  the  youngest 
for  wine,  that  they  may  drink  together  to  their  good 
luck,  and  when  lv(t  alone  devise  to  slay  him  on  his 
return  and  share  the  spoil ;  meantime  he  buys  them 
poison  for  wine,  being  mindful  of  past  violences,  and 
covetous  as'they  of  the  treasure;  he  returning  is 
stabbed,  and  his  murderers  drink  and  die ;  and  thus 
all  three  overtake  the  Death  they  sought  In  this 
drawing  of  Paolo's  three  men  lie  dead  in  a  wide 
woody  field  ;  the  youngest  in  front,  ttirned  half  over 
on  his  face  as  one  who  has  died  hard ;  the  two  oth- 
ers rigid  and  supine,  with  faces  upturned  to  the 
bleak  heaven,  as  men  dain  by  suaden  judgment. 


The  rare  trees  growing  in  this  fetal  field  of  blood,  a 
barren  and  storm-swept  Aceldama,  are  bare  of  limb 
and  worried  with  wind,  blown  out  of  shape  and 
vexed  with  violent  air ;  not  a  bird  or  beast  has  here 
phice  to  feed  or  sing,  but  a  gray  and  drifted  roof  of 
cloud  leaves  dark  the  shaken  grass  and  haggard 
trees. 

Fiero  di  Conmo  has  not  here  more  than  three  or 
four  drawings;  not,  however,  mere  studies  after 
models,  but  compositions  marked  with  the  strong 
romantic  invention,  the  subtle  questionable  grace, 
which  more  or  less  distinguish  at  all  times  from  his 
fellows  the  painter  of  Procris  and  Andromeda. 
Here  the  sacred  dove  is  seen  poising  over  the  heads 
of  children  at  prayer,  two  holdii^  an  open  book, 
others  bearing  lilies;  a  design  of  the  pure  Utnd 
pleasure  of  worship. 

There  a  saint  enters  the  desolate  Thebaid  with 
almost  smiling  face,  the  smile  controlled  by  sadness, 
and  the  sadness  lighted  by  a  smile ;  be  is  high  up 
already  in  the  waste  land,  full  of  storms  and 
streams ;  the  pine  and  the  poplar  are  wasted  with 
wind,  the  ground  covered  as  with  stones  of  stum- 
bling and  rocks  of  offence ;  only  higher  yet  on  a 
ledge  of  the  hillside  under  lee  of  the  mne-wood  a 
hermit's  cottage  hangs  over  thp  one  barren  paA 
that  winds  among  bleak  spaces  and  windy  solitudes. 
No  modem  realist  has  excelled  in  quunt  homeli- 
ness of  device  Piero's  study  of  a  Matavity.  The 
sacred  group  of  mother,  child,  and  angel  is  gathered 
t<^ther  in  a  farm-house  room ;  of  this  group  the 
angel  supporting  the  new-born  child  in  his  arms  is 
the  most  graceful  figure ;  the  ox  looking  on  has  an 
air  of  amusement,  not  of  the  reverence  improper  to 
brute  nature;  amused  possibly  at  the  lodging  chosen 
for  it  by  an  artist  whose  neglect  of  the  traditional 
manger  is  a  sample  of  his  eccentric  scorn  of  tradi- 
tions. The  window  of  this  room  looks  out  on  a  tow 
land  at  sunrise,  coldly  lif^ted  by  the  clear  level 
morning  new-born  with  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
subject  of  another  study  I  have  not  guessed  at.  Be- 
fore a  judge  in  round  cap  and  eastera'robc  stands  a 
girl  averting  her  eyes  from  a  Jew-feced  man  vnth 
silk  sash  and  high  hat,  who  is  in  qct  (it  seems)  to 
draw  a  dagger  from  his  sleeve  ;  her  expression  that 
of  a  disdainful  desire  for  death  rather  than  shame; 
to  her,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plumed  knight  seems 
eagerly  to  appeal ;  his  face  is  du'itinct  in  character, 
with  ginalt  sharp  upper  lip  and  large  chin.  The 
girl  may  be  a  martyr  standing  before  her  judge  for 
her  faith's  sake,  between  the  lover  she  renounees 
and  the  traitor  she  abhors ;  or  the  subject  may  be 
simply  taken  in  full  from  some  mediasval  legend  of 
adventurous  constancy ;  it  is  assuredly  graceud  and 
vital  as  a  piece  of  work. 

There  are  a  few  designs  of  either  Follajuolo ;  hr 
Fiero,  a  fine  head,  wnnkled  and  suUen ;  a  youth 
with  clasped  hands  in  grinning  agony  of  fear,  the 
lips  convulsed  and  sharpened  oy  the  rapid  spa5m ; 
by  Antonio,  an  angel's  or  virgin's  head,  over-swect- 
ened  into  a  look  of  dulcet  devotion,  but  graceful  in 
its  fashion  ;  a  lady  lightly  veiled  and  sharply  smil- 
ing, with  ringlets  on  the  neck  and  the  main  msss  of 
hair  plaited  up  behind ;  groups  of  saints  and  vir- 
tues, chief  among  them  Justice  and  Prudence  with 
serpents,  emblematic  of  wisdom ;  a  fight  of  Centaurs 
and  Lapithic ;  male  studies,  possibly  for  his  [ucture 
of  St.  Sebastian  in  the  National  Gallery ;  one  in 
half-length  stripped  naked,  and  seeming  to  appeal, 
and  one  of  ruffianly  feature  looking  upwanls  as 
though  after  the  flight  of  his  arrow  ;  and  a  singular 
allegoric  design,  in  which  Fortune  from  a  platform 
DiQitized  by  ^QOQIC  
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shakes  gold  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  borne  in 
tbe  arms  of  a  man  weeping  aloud  and  molently, 
frhile  another  child  clings  to  his  leg ;  a  vinged  hoy 
leaning  on  a  bar  loi^  up  to  tbe  group  and  laughs  ; 
hia  light  glad  B|uritnal  scorn,  the  btind  bright  indif- 
ference ihe  goddess  who  gives  and  the  ii%nt  who 
receives  gold,  the  loud  agonp'  of  the  grown  man,  on 
whom,  tboogb  bearing  in  his  yery  hands  the  chosen 
of  fortune,  no  flake  of  the  golden  rain  has  fallen  ; 
the  helpless  adherence  of  the  slighted  older  child ; 
all  these  are  touched  with  rough  su^estive  rapidity, 
and  share  with  many  others  the  chief  charm  of 
these  studies ;  that  gift,  namely,  which  they  give  us, 
of  ability  to  see  for  a  little  the  passage  of  swift 
thoughts  and  ilying  fancies  across  fruitful  minds  of 
masters  whose  daily  work  was  cut  out  something 
too  much  on  one  pattern,  exclusive,  therefore,  of  new 
device  and  mobile  invention.  Near  this  is  what 
seems  a  portrait-drawing  of  a  boy  Bcated,  thinking 
hard,  unhandsome,  with  long  mouth,  powerful  and 
grave. 

Like  others  of  the  minor  masters,  Alesdo  Baldo- 
vinettt  shows  here  more  ■capacity  of  thought  and 
work  in  slight  studies  than  in  large  pictures,  where 
his  touch  18  thin  and  his  work  sterile.  His  DeptKi- 
tioQ  from  the  Cross  is  fine  enough  to  surprise  at 
first  sight,  fresh  and  not  ieeble,  inventive  even,  as 
in  tbe  action  of  the  boy  assisting.  Another  group 
by  the  same  hand  is  forcible  and  expressive ;  two 
men,  with  feces  full  of  busy  passion,  meet  and  ex- 
change rapid  looks ;  the  one  with  bands  clasped, 
tbe  other  about  to  mount  a  step  on  which  his  foot 
already  rests,  with  elbow  on  knee  and  cheek  on 
}iand ;  hard  by  waita  an  attendant  with  a  short  pike, 
and  near  him  a  torturer  or  hangman,  with  tbe  tools 
of  his  trade.  This  design  is  probably  a  sketch  to  be 
Tvorked  ap  in  some  picture  of  martyrdom;  its  dra- 
matic and  distinct  intention  strikes  and  attracts  at 
ODce.  By  Tadd^o  Gaddi  ts  a  noticeable  drawing 
of  the  meeting  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary ;  noticeable 
mainly  for  its  background  of  rocky  barren  highland, 
■with  lean  trees  rising  behind  the  low  quaint  house 
whence  the  elder  woman  has  come  forth  in  glad  re- 
verence and  eager  welcome.  Of  Mante^na  there 
arc  but  few  samples,  grouped  mainly  with  those  of 
Botticelli  near  the  entrance  of  the  first  room  ;  a  de- 
sign of  tbe  final  death-grapple  of  Antteus  with  Hei^ 
cules ;  one  of  Judith  attended  by  two  maids  i  a  mask 
as  of  one  just  awakened  after  death  in  hell,  fierce 
■with  perpetual  fear  and  violent  with  immortal  de- 
spair ;  a  young  girl  gathering  np  her  dress  and 
looking  back,  her  old  nurse  near  at  hand,  —  a  Ju- 
liet as  it  were  before  the  advent  of  passion ;  a  youth 
raised  from  the  dead,  in  whom  nuracnlous  life  leaps 
back  into  a  face  full  of  dawning  wonder  mid 
departing  heaviness;  an  old  man  satyr-beaded;  a 
kneeling  Virgin,  recalling  to  modem  eyes  the  ear- 
liest pictures  of  Mr.  Rossetti,  —  a  type  of  clear  holi- 
ness and  grave  beauty.  Of  Francia  there  is  one 
example,  pretty  enough  if  also  petty ;  a  Virf^n  and 
Child  among  flowenng  rose-beds.  Of  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  there  is  merely  a  double  group  of  angels 
and  pilgrims,  not  of  course  without  interest  for  those 
who  would  follow  in  any  way  of  work  the  trace 
of  this  Chaucer  of  painting ;  bat  not  so  full  of  labor 
and  of  life  as  they  might  hope,  who  had  seen  the 
cartoon  at  Pisa  for  his  lost  fresco  of  Solomon  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  felt  there  as  always  the 
fruitful  variety  and  vigor  d  bis  sle^Ies  and  joyous 
genius.  By  Gbirlandajo  there  is  a  vdled  Virgin  of 
struct  and  sad  profile ;  by  Masdino,  a  sketch  of 
hoys  disputing,  and  a  woman  with  cbaplet  in  luuid ; 


by  some  pseudo-Giotto  or  Giottino,  a  Saint  Cecilia 
at'a  piano-tike  organ,  with  a  dc^  roughly  sketched, 
—  curious,  and  worth  a  look ;  by  Pe«fio,  a  Virgin 
seated  between  Christ  and  St  Johoi  an  arm  passed 
round  dther  child ;  their  heads  are  merely  sketched ; 
her  face,  under  a  light  val  fji  loose  hur,  has  a  look 
at  once  puned  and  smilifhg.  By  Fesellino  there  are 
some  fine  stufUes  of  single  figures,  worth  notice, 
rather  than  comment.  Of  Masaccio  there  is  here 
less  than  might  be  hoped ;  a  few  single  figures,  and  ' 
one  sketch  of  a  crowd,  strong  but  slight,  and  to 
which  only  the  name  appended  draws  immediate 
attention.  By  Lorenzi  di  Credi  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate study  of  a  kneeling  stunt  with  huge  &n-shap«d 
beard. 

In  the  same  room,  as  elsewhere,  are  many  sketches 
by  bands  unknown.  Among  these  are  several  full 
of  various  power  and  fine  invention.  A  few  only 
can  here  be  noticed  at  random,  aa  these :  a  man's 
bead,  three  quarters  seen,  wiUi  strong  brom  weU 
apart,  hps  open  and  somei^hat  narrow,  firm  flattish 
nose  and  short  neck ;  a  giri  seen  fh)m  belund,  with 
huddled  clothes,  and  arras  violently  lifted ;  studies 
of  boys  by  the  same  hand,  soine  sitting,  one  kneeling 
on  a  stool,  one  holding  his  foot ;  and  again,  difierent 
from  this,  a  naked  hoy  with  foot  wounded  by  a 
thorn ;  exquisite,  and  not  co[Med  from  the  statae ; 
but  full  of  grace  and  &ir  life.  Elsewhere,  also  un- 
assigned,  is  a  vigwous  drawing  of  a  monk's  head 
with  cowl  flung  back  :  a  larger  design  of  the  Virgin 
and  certain  samts  adoring  the  corpse  of  Christ  in  a 
wilderness  where  grow  the  palms  of  martyrdom;  far 
off  by  the  ready  grave  an  angel  watches  in  wait ; 
on  a  remote  hill  niree  dim  crosses  rise  scarcely  into 
light ;  and  in  another  line  of  distance  a  city  is  seen, 
and  bays  of  sea  on  a  varying  shwe.  To  ttus  is  ap- 
pended anote  Bta&itg  that  the  owner,  in  1458,*  **  had 
it  from  a  painter  in  the  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  named 
Fietro." 

By  the  sculptor  Ohiberti  there  is  a  study  tor  a 
statue  in  the  shrine  of  a  (virgin  saint;  she  stands 
glorified  in  the  grace  and  state  of  delicate  work,  with 
hair  drawn  upwuds  round  the  head. 

By  Simone  A&mmi  there  is  a  finished  drawing 
in  three  divi^ons,  as  though  for  a  triptych ;  first  the 
shepherds  awakened  by  a  sudden  sound  of  descend- 
ing angels  ;  then  the  Nativity,  then  the  Crucifixion, 
with  a  guard  of  armed  knights  :d)Out  tiie  cross. 
There  is  no  other  sample  of  early. Sienese  work,  and 
but  one  later  drawing  of  a  Sienese  artist. 

Of  the  Venetians,  eariy  or  late,  there  is  ample 
and  splendid  witness  even  in  these  slighter  thil^;s, 
how  supreme  was  their  power  upon  all  forms  <^ 
beauty.  The  drawings  of  Utian  and  Gioi^ione  arc 
indeed  the  chief  decorations  v£  tba  place.  Anwng 
the  earlier  of  tl^  famous  men,  there  is  a  sketch  by 
Geubile  Bellini,  of  a  procession  with  lighted  candles 
through  a  square  with  a  central  well.  The  great 
painter  of  sacred  feasts  and  triumphal  crowds  .has 
left  one  minor  and  separate  study ;  a  youth  reclining, 
who  leans  against  a  tree,  his  head  crowned  with  rich 
and  rippling  hair.  Of  such  studies  there  are  many 
by  his  greater  brother;  one  in  red  chalk,  a  lank- 
haired  acjuiline  bead  ;  a  group  of  monks,  one  kneel- 
ing as  reproved,  with  a  lace  of  stupid  shame ;  the 
reprover,  an  erect  ascetic  figure,  stands  over  him 
with  features  sharpened  for  rebuke ;  two  others  look 


*  I  am  not  eerttin  whether  thb  be  not  mtiber  the  dat«  of  the 
piOnter'i  bCrth  i  tbe  daj  of  Uw  mcnUi  la  added,  I  think  the  12tb  or 
18th  of  Much,  but  ounot  be  uue  thst  my  hMt^  tnoterlpt  was 
accurate  or  oooiplete.  Of  the  wordi  gtrea  t»  tbe  Inrt  there  ta  no 
doabt. 
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on,  sly  and  frightened.    By  Giovanni  too  there  is  a 
procession;  the  crowd  swarms  deep  in  street  and 
loggia,  under  roof  and  abroad.  Near  this  is  a  sketch 
ofa  poet  crowned  with  broad  leaves  of  laurel,  his 
back  turned.    In  Bellini's  chiaroscuro  drawing  of 
the  "  Burial  of  Christ "  (Np.  581  in  the  Uffizj  cata- 
logiul)  there  reappears  as  NtcodeniTis  or  Joseph  of 
Arimatbea  a  head  here  separately  sketched ;  a  head 
rather  i^ng  than  a^pd,  turbaned,  with  double  tuft 
of  mustache,  and  whiskers  meeting  under  the  chin ; 
with  strong  mouth  and  glancing  eyes.    There  is 
also  a  drawing  b^  the  master  of  himself,  done  in  red 
chalk ;  the  beautiful  grave  face,  sweet  and  strong,  full 
of  ^rrace  and  thought,  is  hard  to  mbtake  or  to  forget. 

The  designs  of  Carpaccio  recall  not  less  than 
these  the  painter's  habit  of  mind  and  work.  By 
him  there  is  a  drawing  of  two  brothers,  one  with 
sword  by  side,  and  wearing  deep  boots,  one  clothed 
in  a  full  civic  gown,  with  round  balls  hanging 
down  it  by  way  of  fringe,  both  with  spurs  on  their 
heels.    One  design  may  be  a  sketch  for  his  Presen- 
tation of  t^e  Vii^^n :  here  in  the  Fiazzetta  of  Ven- 
ice a  priest  receives  a  kneeling  girl.   There -are 
sketches  hemdes  of  hags,  of  priests  and  nuns;  a  do^- 
headed  chimsera  iri^  a  fragment  of  sword  stuck  tn 
its  neck,  the  knight  about  to  dispatch  it  with  the 
hafl;  a  crowd  with  horses  and  trumpets  filling  the 
"Piazza,  of  St-  Mark,  here  altered  in  proportions,  but 
not  the  less  recognizable ;  studies  of  full-sleeved 
arms  and  hands,  —  one  bearing  keys,  one  a  book, 
one  an  apple,  and  so  forth,  —  studiously  wrought 
and  v  aried  ;  a  head  that  might  well  sen-e  for  Shy- 
lock's,  the  typical  Jew  of  Venice,  with  a  face  of  keen 
and  vigorous  cruelty ;  a  reading  priest  with  broad 
beard  shaped  like  an^en  fan. 

But  the  designs  of  litian  and^Giorgione  are  more 
precious  and  wonderful  than  these.     From  his 
sketches  alone  it  might  be  evident  that  Titian  was 
the  chief  of  all  lan^ape  punters.   The  priceless 
samples  of  his  work  here  exhibited  demwd  long 
and  lovii^  study  from  those  who  desire  to  esdmato 
them  aright.   They  are  fresher  tfian  the  merest 
suggestions,  more  perfect  than  the  most  finished 
el^orations,  of  other  men.    It  is  not  by  intellectual 
weight  or  imf^iinative  significance  that  these  Vene- 
tians are  so  great.    That  praise  is  the  proper  ap- 
panage of  the  Milanese  and  the  Roman  schools,  — 
of  Michel  Angelo  and  Leonardo.    Those  bad  more 
of  thought  and  fancy,  of  meaning  and  motive.  But 
since  the  Greek  sculptors  there  vas  never  a  race  of 
artists  so  humbly  and  so  wholly  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  beauty.   This  was  enough  for  them,  and  for 
no  other  workmen. 

First  amoiu'  these  pen-and-ink  landscapes  of  li- 
tian is  one  wmch  gives  ns  in  full  out^ne  l^e  likeness 
of  a-high  hill,  rising  over  a  fort ;  before  and  beyond 
it  a  wild  length  of  oroken  land  expands  and  undu- 
lates, clothed  with  all  manner  of  trees  in  full  beauty 
of  blossom  and  leaf,  haunted  by  flying  and  settling 
birds.    Next  to  this  we  find  a  sudden  sunny  bank  in 
the  dim  depth  of  a  wood,  with  a  wolf  at  watch  and  a 
rabbit  at  wait.    Next,  a  bay  deeply  wooded  to  the 
veiro  of  the  soft  sea,  with  low  rocks  far  off  under  the 
wasn  of  the  tender  water.   The  fourth  design  is  trav- 
ersed by  3  river,  which  curves  rapidly  and  roughly 
round  the  sudden  steep  of  a  broken  bank,  fringed 
with  wild  herbage  and  foliage  of  untrimmed  and 
windy  growth ;  in  front,  where  the  wide  water  el- 
bows its  way  round  a  comer  of  grassy  land,  a  little 
child  ia  embracing  a  lamb,  with  fat  strenuous  arms 
'  and  intent  face  ;*hard  by  is  the  stump  of  a  felled 
tree,  wellnigh  buried  in  rank  oveigrowth  of  deep 
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wild  grass  ;  beyond  this  the  rising  towers  of  a  city 
watered  by  tlie  further  stream,  and  a  remote  church 
seen  among  tall  slim  stems  of  trees.    Next  to  this 
we  find  a  city  set  among  the  sloping  folds  of  a  hill- 
country  ;  full  in  front  of  the  design  are  two  fin, 
rigidly  clipped  and  pared  up  to  the  topmost  taiit ;  on 
a  rise  of  ground  be^nd  these  a  small  close  wood, 
crowning  as  with  native  plumes  the  bead  of  the  slant- 
ing land;  in  the  middle  valley  are  sheep  at  pasture ; 
and  the  wooded  slopes,  warm  with  summer  and  sweet 
at  once  with  life  and  sleep,  bend  uid  flow  either  way 
in  fruitful  repose,  shaped  like  waves  of  the  sea  after 
a  wind,  that  seem  at  once  to  move  and  to  rest,  to 
change  and  to  remmn. 

Next,  a  sudden  nook  or  corner  of  high-lying  land 
in  some  mid  wood,  opening  at  the  skirt  upon  a  fresh 
waste  ground,  a  place  of  broken  banks  fiinged  and 
feathered  with  thick  grasses  full  of  the  wind  and  the 
sun ;  to  the  right,  a  land  of  higher  hills,  with  a  city 
framed  and  radiant  among  them.    Then  comes  an- 
other such  comer  of  woodland,  rocky,  strewn  with 
stones  curiously  notched  and  veined ;  and  here,  too, 
infinite  summer  hills  oped  and  recede  and  melt  into 
farther  and  nearer  forms  in  solid  undulation  wiUunt 
change,  billows  of  the  inland  crowned  not  with  foam 
but  with  gr^,  and  clothed  with  trees,  not  moulded 
out  of  mutable  water. 

Other  work  of  Titian  ia  here  besides  these  seven 
finished  sketches ;  slighter  work,  and  not  in  the  line 
of  landscape.    There  is  a  vision  of  Virgin  and  ChUd 
appearing  in  a  Thebaid  desert  to  some  saint,  —  An- 
thony,  apparently,  as  the  typical  swine's  snout  ob- 
trudes itself  with  a  quaint  innocent  bestial  expres- 
sion.   Note  also  a  lovely  and  vigorous  group  of 
Cupids  grappling  in  play  with  a  great  hound,  which  . 
all  they  can  iiardly  overset ;  the  eager  laughing  labor 
of  the  bore-limbed  boys  and  the  gravely  gamesome 
resistance  of  the  beast  are  thmgs  to  see  and  remem- 
ber, as  given  by  the  great  master.  ■  There  are  stud- 
ies too  for  the  Ihmoua  picture  of  St  Peter  Martyr; 
there  is  a  head  like  Michd  Anglo's  Bmtns,  with 
lame  broad  nose. 

In  samples  of  Giorgione's  work  the  collection  is 
not  less  rich.    Sixteen  sketches  and  studies,  vari- 
ously finished,  bear  witness  for  him.    First,  a  most 
noble  male  profile,  with  blunt  nose,  mouth  flatted, 
and  hard  cheek ;  a  strong  man  weary,  with  tough 
spirit  growing  tired  too.    Unlike  this,  a  large  priest- 
ly head,  looseabout  the  jaw,  firm  in  the  upper  part ; 
with  a  long  mouth  like  a  slit;  by  no  means  unlike 
the  recognizable  head  of  Alexander  VI. ;  on  the 
medals  of  the  great  Borgia  you  see  just  such  a  strong 
brow  of  statecraft,  such  a  resolute  eye,  such  a  heavy, 
lax,  lustful  under-face.    Next,  three  heads  together; 
the  first  may  be  boy's  or  girl's,  having  in  it  the  de- 
licious doal}t  of  ungrown  beauty,  pausuig  at  the  point 
where  the  ways  oflovcUness  divide ;  we  may  give  it 
the  typical  strawberry  flower  ^FragoUtta),  and  leave 
it  to  tne  Loves ;  the  second  is  a  priest's,  wearing  a 
skull-cap,  and  very  like  the  middle  musician  of  the 
three  in  Giorgioue'a  dinnc  picture  in  the  Pitti; 
the  third  an  dd  man's  head,  cowled  and  bearded. 
Next,  a  girl  with  a  book  of  music ;  manv  bend  over 
her;  two  faces  to  the  right  are  specially  worth  no- 
tice,—  a  youth  of  that  cx(^uisite  Venetian  beauty 
which  in  all  these  painters  bfts  male  and  female  to- 
getlier  on  an  equal  level  of  loveliness ;  and  an  older 
head  near  liim,  stamped  with  scom  as  with  a  brand. 
Next,  and  slightly  wrought,  on  a  raised  couch  or 
step  ofa  palace,  a  group  of  revellers  embracing  and 
gazing  outward ;  one  leans  round  a  girl  to  read  with 
her       some  joyous  book.  Next,  afull  face,  wasted 
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by  time  or  tlioaght  or  pleasure,  Trith  a  clear  snrdonic 
look  left  in  it;  next,  a  close-curled  imperial  bead  ; 
next,  a  gathering  of  counsellors,  a  smile  on  their 
chief  man's  fece.  Then  a  very  noble  naked  study 
irom  behind ;  a  figure  planted  with  knees  apart  as  if 
bestriding,  Trith  strained  back  and  muscles  leaping, 
■with  curly  Herculean  hair;  naked  down  to  the 
thighs,  then  draped,  but  finished  only  to  one  knee. 
Next,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  these  studies,  a 
superb  head  of  one  in  pain,  the  face  drawn,  and  not 
disfigured  b^  suffering.  Next,  an  infant  covering 
its  mouth  with  its  hand  tn  a  lifelike  and  g;raciou3 
gesture.  Next,  in  a  Thebaid,  a  skin-clad  saint  sink- 
mg  as  in  swoon,  all  but  sunken  already  through  fast- 
ing or  trance ;  on  the  same  paper  are  studies  of 
han^  and  feet  Then  a  Yii^n  and  Child,  with  an 
old  man  kneeling;  then  the  ^nre  of  a  youth  seem- 
ingly made  reaajr  for  torture,  —  a  fiur  and  brave 
martyr's  fkce ;  this  and  the  next  are  figures  about 
two  thirds  or  three  fi)urths  of  the  length  of  the  whole. 
The  next  I  take  to  be  a  design  for  Lucretia ;  anakcd 
woman,  loose-haired,  with  the  left  arm  raised,  and 
with  the  right  hand  setting,  as  it  seems,  a  da^er  un- 
der the  right  breast ;  on  the  wall  by  her  is  an  es- 
cutcheon, which  may  indicate,  if  it  be  a  serious  part 
of  the  dcsicD,  some  later  suicide  than  the  Roman 
matron's;  it  matters  little  to  the  interest  of  the 
study. 

Apart  from  these  is  a  sketch  of  some  pagan  feast, 
with  torchlight  and  blast  of  trumpets ;  several  figure 
and  faces  are  noticeable  here ;  a  youth  fallen  on  his 
knees ;  a  bc^ish  torch-bearer,  with  blown  cheeks  and 
subde  ahaip-edged  eyes;  the  head  of  a  boy  who 
rests  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  another;  a  fiice 
seen  behind,  with  rounded  mouth  and  blowing  hair : 
the  whole  design  profttse  of  interest  and  invention. 
In  these  light  sketches,  or  even  in  these  rough  notes, 
the  vivacity  and  warm  strength  as  of  sunlight  which 
distinguish  the  painter's  imaj^nation  are  traceable. 
With  all  the  deep  sweet  tragic  color,  the  divine  op- 
pression of  a  delight  whose  eyes  grow  sorrowful  with 

I)ast  thought  and  future  dream,  —  "  large  discourse, 
ooking  before  and  after";  with  all  the  pathos  of 
pleasure  never  translated  as  in  bis  pictures  but 
once,  in  Keats's  Ode  to  Melancholy  ;  the  adorable 
enius  of  Giorgione,  like  the  beautiful  mouth  of 
Chaucer's  mistress,  is  always  "  most  glad  and  sad." 

By  Paolo  Veronese  there  is  one  design  of  a  feast 
disturbed  and  breaking  up ;  in  one  comer  the  figure 
of  an  (Ad  man ;  a  girl  sinking  at  his  feet  clasps  him 
by  the  ankle.  In  mtnt,  of  course,  is  a  dog,  and  side- 
long  from  under  the  table-doth  a  dog's  head  peers 
with  ^e  bright-eyed  cantion  of  its  kind ;  the  whole 
design  has  mtercst  and  character.  Unluckily  for 
^e  affectionate  students  of  Bonifazio,  there  is  but 
one  slight  sketch  by  that  master  of  all  gracious  and 
pleasant  beauty ;  as  the  subject  is  music-maUng,  it 
might  have  been  finished  into  a  nobly  delightful 
piece  of  work,  and  significant  of  his  love  of  sweet 
sound  and  fair  form  met  together  and  made  one  in 
the  sight  of  art  Of  Tintoretto  there  is  not  much 
arranged  and  fi-amed  above  stairs :  a  Doge  in  hia 
quaint  buttoned  robe ;  a  study  of  a  knight's  lance 
and  helmet  held  by  his  page,  —  Gattamelata's,  as  I 
thought  at  first,  a  design  for  the  great  portrut,  but  it 
seems  doubtful.  A  more  important  design  is  one, 
very  noble  and  impressive  in  sentiment,  <h  the  De- 
position of  Christ ;  the  body  is  carried  off  through  a 
steep  and  strait  g<n:ge  between  rocky  hills  b«ow 
Calvarir ;  the  Viigin  has  fallen  in  utter  swoon. 
There  ii  also  a  small  oval-Ciced  figure  of  a  ^1  at 
prayer ;  and  a  noble  design  of  finir  angela  rushing 


down  to  judgment,  wil^  violent  win^  and  blowing 
trumpets  that  betray  the  artist;  their  &:ree  flight 
and  thunder  of  summoning  sound  have  roosed  the 
dead  already  ;  some  are  precipitated  hellward,  some 
aspire  as  on  sudden  wings  ;  three,  newly  roused,  sit 
still  and  gaze  upward.  Again,  a  naked  woman 
startled  in  bed  by  the  advent  of  a  witch  with  cap 
and  broom.  In  the  lower  rooms,  among  the  un- 
registered masses  of  designs,  I  saw  a  huge  portfolio 
crammed  with  rough  figure-sketches  by  Tintoretto, 
in  his  broad  gigantic  manner,  but  too  slight  to  bo  of 
any  descriptive  interest,  though  to  him  they  doubt- 
less had  their  use,  and  might  have  the  like  to  an 
artist  who  should  now  care  to  study  them. 

Assigned  to  Bafiaelle  is  a  sketch  in  pen-and-ink 
of  a  cavalcade  passing  a  seaport  town,  renc^izable 
as  the  fint  design  for  one  of  the  great  scries  at  Siena 
representing  the  of  .^neas  Sylvius,  in  which 
Rwaelle  is  sapposed  to  have  assisted  Finturicchio. 
The  name  of  "  Messer  Domenieho  da  Capranicha" 
(the  Cardinal)  is  scribbled  on  the  drawmg  itself; 
and  the  composition  is  pretty  much  that  of  the  fresco ; 
the  horses  turn  at  the  same  point,  the  groups  are 
massed  and  the  line  of  harbor  shown  in  the  same 
manner.  By  Giulio  Romano  there  arc  two  designs 
for  Circe ;  in  one  the  sorceress  lets  down  an  urn 
among  her  transformed  beasts,  holding,  it  may  be, 
some  strange  food  or  fume  of  magic  drugs ;  among 
them  are  two  grifHus  and  an  ei^le.  In  the  other 
design  she  is  in  the  act  of  transformation,  an  incarnate 
sorcery ;  two  men  yet  unde^raded  are  already  con- 
founded and  lost  with  their  lallen  fellows.  Another 
carefiil  sketch  u  that  of  D^dalus  building  up  the 
hollow  wooden  cow  for  Fasiphac ;  the  strange  ni.-^- 
chine  is  wellnigh  perfect ;  a  whole  troop  <^  Loves 
lend  helping  hands  to  the  work, — sawing,  whetting 
steel,  doing  all  manner  of  carjientry,  with  light  feet 
and  laughing  faces  full  of  their  mother's  mirui. 

Of  Sodoma,  again,  there  is  but  one  example;  it 
may  be  that  Vasari's  well-known  and  memorable 
ill-will  toward  the  great  Sienese  excluded  othci's 
from  his  collection,  if  indeed  this  one  camo  froin 
thence.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  elaborate  drawing, 
partly  colored  ;  a  boy  with  full  wavy  curls,  crowned 
with  leaves,  wearing  a  red  dress  banded  with  gold 
and  black,  and  fringed  with  speckled  fur  ;  the  large 
bright  eyes  and  glad  fresh  lips  animate  the  beauty 
of  the  &ce ;  Razzi  *  never  painted  a  Gdret,  full  as 
his  works  are  of  fmr  &raa  and  &ces. 

I  may  here,  as  well  as  anywhere  dse  among  these 
disconnected  notes,  tnm  to  the  samples  of  (^rman 
work  in  tiiis  collection;  to  the  sketches  of  Durer, 
Holbein,  and  Mabuse,  which  have  fonnd  favor  in 
Italian  eyes. 

Two^tudies  of  the  Passion  by  Durer  are  notice- 
able; in  this  Christ  is  bearing  the  crt^,  in  that  sink- 
ing -under  it ;  the  press  of  the  crowd,  the  fashion  of 
the  portcullis,  recall  the  birthplace  and  the  habit  of 
the  mMter.  From  his  hand  we  have  also  secular 
and  allegoric  sketches  ;  one  a  design  for  the  famous 
figure  of  Fortune,  —  an  old  man's  he^d  with  heavy 
lips  and  nose,  a  collar  tied  loose  round  the  lame 
throat ;  another  head,  bearded  and  supine ;  slight 
studies  of  man  and  horse  and  child ;  a  Deposition  of 
Christ,  and  a  Burial,  with  fine  rralistic  land«:ape 
hard  by  the  city  walls ;  a  man  beheadiiu;  a  woman, 
who  in  the  act  grasps  haxi  the  4oomea  head  with 


*  Bull,  M  the  last  Sieaeie  guide-book  will  iiMda  h&re  blm 
Mlled  ;  Rani  or  BtEil,  Sodomy  or  Bodonsi  Uie  name  of  St.  Catber- 
tiotft  great  painter,  leeim  doomed  to  rmuUn  a  riddle.  Happily  tbe 
beantr  of  bla  worii  la  no  vgn  qaeMiao,  m  that  ttM  name  mat- 
ten  Uttla  etuaik 
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his  uDumedkftl&Dd.  By  Mabusc  there  is  aquaict 
borror  in  llio  itOj  «F  martjmlogy ;  the  boiliag  of 
some  uiot  in  a  vwmi»  ft  kltohen-iiot,  wliile  ane 
tfH-mentor  Kmlde  Wlt^lnUi  inter  or  mI  or  mol- 
t^metjdoutofft  Ut^tmdiKli&tilieendafK  ptde. 
Ifi&iue  in  Us  flketehes  haa  reTelledm  &ib  ways  ami 
iinicltftflf  liant^'in,  sE!>!n  in  it  grim  broad  ligbt  of 
QaaqiyMt laughter  ;  tbcir  i^uamt  jjt^sturt^K  and  ^guaint 
ini^eviBQtB  iiave  a  Itidivrous  and  bloody  look:  pV 
Htw  aflother  pot  nilh.  rlns*  round  it.  omirims  and 
simple  in  make,  and  the  huy  s^tiu  inj;  willi  Ftrmint'il 
eyes.  Thesa  J"inc  sliiir|i  ciLpLMhirL-s  irf  lurlurrrs 
niif;ht  5CTV0  a  iiio'J<.tii  •■^f  ii*  ftuJivs  lur  ilt'tirii-t 
Coiifm  of  A't-/!y- Zi.n/f  r/'  /Vir^  or  ilasliT  ll;ui>cii 
of  Si'htiln  ,  tlii  re  is  a  rmiercil  ri]uiii  riu:  bruit: 

iiu'i:Jii;Lii[r-iii  ol  fJi'.'ir  .■i'^jhtt.    IIi'  [un-  ii  rt-Eilly 

fiae  driiwhig  yl'a  saint  sU-ppin^  intu  ^is  own  pr^vii, 
made  re^3r  id  a  chapel  before  the  altar.  Ahrtin 
Scbangkuaff  loo,  Ibb  left  a  good  femala  bead  with 

KHlde!dltli**dlygi^ppte.  A ittia'iift* Bfllbet 
is  unmistakable ;  the  hur  is  thidc,  the  chin  long,  the 
fine  Ups  fr^ted  and  keen.  Not  &r  ofF  Is  the  only 
wuf  of  Spanish  art  I  find  here;  a  head  sketched  in 
chalk  hy  Velasquez,  wiUi  large  ejres  and  red  lipa,  ^le 
ajmer  hp  thin. 

1  torn  back  to  Florence  for  my  last  note ;  to  one 
of  her  dearest  and  noblest  names,  reserved  with 
love  for  this  last  place.  With  the  majestic  and  the 
tragic  things  of  art  we  began,  at  the  landmarks  set 
by  Leonardo  and  Michd  Angelo;  and  are  come 
now,  not  quite  at  random,  to  the  lyric  and  elemac 
lovelineas  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  To  praise  him 
would  need  sweeter  and  parer  speech  than  this  of 
ours.  His^art  is  to  me  aa  thh  Tuscaa  April  in  its 
temperate  days,  fresh  and  tender  and  clear,  but 
lulled  and  kindled  by  such  ur  and  light  as  fills  the 
life  of  the  growing  year  with  fire.  At  Florence  on- 
ly can  one  trace  and  tell  how  great  a  painter  and 
how  various  he  was.  There  only,  but  surely  tlierc, 
can.  the  influence  and  pressure  of  the  things  of  time 
on  his  immortal  spirit  be  understood  ;  how  much  of 
Min  was  killed  or  changed,  how  much  of  him  could 
not  "be.  ■  They  are  the  first-fruits  of  his  flowering 
maiihood,  ffhea  the  bright  and  buoyant  genius  in 
him  had  tree  play  and  large  delight  in  its  handi- 
work ;  when  tne  fresh  interest  of  invention  was  still 
bis,  and  the  dramatic  sense,  the  pleasure  in  the  play 
of  life,  the  power  of  motion  and  variety  ;  before  the 
old  s^ngth  of  sight  and  of  flight  had  passed  from 
weary  win^  and  cbuding  eye,  the  old  pnde  and  en- 
ergy of  enjoyment  had  gone  out  of  hand  and  heart. 
How  tbe  change  fell  upon  him,  and  how  it  wrought, 
any  one  may  see  who  compares  bis  later  with  bis 
earlier  work ;  with  the  series,  for  instancef  of  out- 
lines represen^ng  the  story  of  St.  John  Baptist  in 
the  desolate  little  cloister  of  Lo  Scalzo.  In  these 
mural  designs  there  is  such  exultation  and  exube- 
rance of  young  power,  of  fresh  passion  and  ivagioa- 
tion,  that  only  by  the  innate  grace  can  one  recog- 
nize the  hand  of  the  master  whom  hitherto  we  knew 
by  the  works  of  his  afterlife,  when  Che  gitl  of  grace 
ha<l  survived  the  gift  of  invention.  This  and  all 
other  gifts  it  .did  survive;  all  pleasure  of  life  and 
po*er  of  mind,  all  the  conaclencc  of  the  man,  his 
will,  his  character,  his  troubles,  his  triumphs,  his  sin 
and  honor,  heart-break  and  shame.  All  these  his 
charm  of  touch,  bis  sweetness  of  execution,  his 
(•  Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace "  outlived,  and 
bloKomed  in  their  dust  Turn  from  that  cloistral 
series  to  those  later  jHctures  painted  when  he  was  I 
faultless,"  and  nothing  more ;  and  seeing  all  tbe  | 


growth  and  sH  thaaia,  all  tbe  chan^  and  all  the 
una,  one  to  whom  ma  record  was  unknown  would 
£ael  and  ibrekiurtr  tUxay'  wBi^^m  bottow.  In  tbe 
eloietar,  what  and  falnuir  of  growing  and 
strDngthenin(;  gentuii,  wli  at  joyous  Bensc  of  it*  urowih 
and  tbe  fair  field  btrJure  it.  what  ilrstmatk"  ddl^^til  hi 
character  anJ  action  !  u]iiti'  Si.  John  prfachL-^i  in 
tht  wili]t?rnes3  and  llii;  ft'iv  Iir;!  tis-ft-neps  are  pathered 
tvif;t!tEivr  jit  lib  feci,  ol>\  ]ii-o]>]i'  :mi\  ]](n.r,  foul- 
BtricUtn,  siknt,  —  wumun  ivitlt  worn  ^iill  Kir,  s,  ami 
a.  F]>Irit  111  llK'ir  tiriiil  ryyfi  lliat  ii.'i-d';  lii-'artily 

.Tiiil  Ii^jfi^rih'  nil  Ills  ivi)i-(k,  —  all  tiji."  jUiiL'- 
ri'-.'ll  !;rfiLl|i  llllod  fr-mi  tin-  f-'nintain  of  lila  liiU!i  wilh 
p';\ifii;tJ  tir^^  aiui  wLitn-lKat  or  hou\;  or  wliftii  Sa- 
lijiiu!  il;im  IS  bi  foiu  litTod,  :in  iin:;arnato  ii^^iire  of 
liJ□^i^■,  i„-r;iV-i"  jjl-lit'i^fiil,  li^'lit  Jlml  ylmi,  lliC;  scing 

ol'  A  bird  made  lleBliT  with  petfett  poiao  of  lier  swi^et 
slight  bodjrftai}  Ike  maiden  iiue  to  the  mdodious 
feet ;  no  tyrfionoQa  or  tr^herooB  goddeai  of  dead- 

ol  pirliiood Mi^llie  mdt^  nianii' of  cnSuoDd  ;  -.is 
indifiercnt  and  innocent  when  she  stands  before 
Herodias,  and  when  she  receives  the  severed  head 
of  John  with  her  slender  and  steady  hands  :  a  pure 
bright  animal,  knowing  nothing  of  man,  and  of  life 
nouiing  but  instinct  and  motion.  In  ber  mother's 
mature  and  conscious  beauty  there  is  viuble  the  vo- 
luptuous will  of  a  harlot  and  a  queen  ;  but,  for  her- 
self, she  has  neither  malice  nor  pity ;  her  beauty  is  a 
maiden  force  of  nature,  capable  ol"  bloodshed  with- 
out bloodguiltiness ;  the  king  hangs  upon  the  music 
of  ber  movement,  the  rhythm  of  leaping  life  in  her 
fair  fleet  limbs,  as  one  who  listens  to  a  tune,  subdued 
by  the  rapture  of  sound,  absorbed  in  purity  of 
fashion. 

I  know  not  where  the  subject  has  been  touched 
with  such  fine  and  keen  ima^nation  as  here.  The 
time  came  when  another  than  Salome  wu  to  dance 
before  tbe  eyes  of  the  punter;  and  she  required  Of 
him  the  bead  of  no  man,  but  his  own  soul ;  and  he 
paid  the  forfeit  into  her  hands. '  With  the  coming 
of  that  time  upon  him  came  the  change  upon  his 
heart  and  hand,  "the  work  of  an  imperious  whorish 
woman."  Those  words,  set  by  tlie  prophet  as  a 
brand  upon  the  fallen  forehead  of  the  chosen  bride, 
come  back  to  mind  as  one  studies  in  her  husband'^ 
pictures  tbe  full  calm  lineaments,  the  large  and  se- 
rene beauty  of  Lucrestia  del  Fede  ;  a  predominant 
and  placid  beauty,  placid  and  implacatue,  not  to  be 
pleaded  with  or  fought  against.  Voluptuous  always 
and  slothful,  subtle  at  times,  no  doubt,  and  sweet 
beyond  measure,  fiill  of  heavy  beauty  and  warm 
slow  grace,  ber  features  bear  no  sign  of  possible 
love  or  conscience.  Seen  side  by  side  with  his 
clear  sad  &ce,  heis  tells  more  of  the  story  than  any 
written  record,  even  though  two  poets  of  our  age 
have  taken  it  up.  In  the  feverish  and  feeble  mew- 
drama  of  Allred  de  llusset  there  is  no  touch  of 
tragedy,  hardly  a  shadow  of  passionate  and  piteous 
truth;  in  Mr.  Browning's  noblest  poem, — his  no- 
blest it  seems  to  me,  —  tbe  whole  tragedj^  is  distilled 
into  the  right  words,  the  whole  man  raised  up  and 
re-clothed  with  Hesh.  One  point  only  is  but  lightly 
touched  upon,  —  missed  it  could  not  be  by  an  eye 
so  sharp  and  skilful,  —  the  effect  upoii  his  art  of  the 
poisonous  solvent  of  love.  How  his  life  was  cor^ 
roded  by  it  and  his  soul  burnt  into  dead  aahes,  we 
are  sliown  in  full ;  but  we  are  not  shown  in  full  what 
as  a  painter  he  was  before,  what  as  a  painter  he 
might  have  been  without  it.  This  is  what  I  think 
the  works  of  bis  youth  and  age,  seen  near  tt^ether, 
as  at  Florence,  make  manifest  to>any  lovug  and 
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studious  eye.    la  those  latter  irorks,  the  iDeritable 
a^d  fatal  figure  of  the  woman  recurs  with  little 
cUvcTsity  or  change.    She  has  grown  into  bis  art, 
a.nd  made  it  even  as  herself ;  nch,  monotonous  in 
l^caut^,  calm,  complete,  without  heart  or  spirit. 
IBut  his  has  not  boen  always  the  "  low-pulsed  forth- 
right crailHoan's  hand  "  it  was  then.  He  had  started 
on  his  way  towards  another  goil  than  that  Noth- 
ing DOW  is  led  him  to  live  for  but  his  faultless  hand 
and  her  faultless  face,  —  still  and  full^  suggestive  of 
no  change  in  the  steady,  deep-lidded  eyes  and  heavy 
lovely  bps  without  love  or  pudency  or  pity.  Here 
among  bis  sketches  we  find  it  t^ain  and  ever  again 
the  same,  crowned  and  clothed  only  with  tbe  K^ory 
and  tiic  joy  and  the  majesty  of  toe  flesh.  When 
the  luxurious  and  Bubtle  sense  which  serves  the 
-woman  for  a  soul  looks  forth  and  speaks  plainest 
from  those  eyes  andIip6,Bhe  )a  sovereign  and  stately 
iftill;  there  is  in  her  beauty  nothing  coaunOQ  or 
unclean.   We  cannot  but  see  her  for  what  she  is ; 
but  her  majestic  face  makes  no  appeal  for  homage 
or  forgiveness.    Above  stairs  and  below  1  saw  many 
of  Andrea's  studies  of  figure;  first,  a  sketch  of  Lu- 
crezia  seated  with  legs  bare,  perfect  in  shapeliness 
and  state;  in  a  la^er  drawing  she  is  naked,  and 
holds  a  child  ;  sitting,  as  I  presume,  for  the  appropri- 
ate part  of.the  Virgin.    There  is  anotlier  and  most 
beautiful  drawing  on  yellow  paper^  which  gives  her 
full  face  in  all  its  bIotv  of  form  wiUumt  a  fault,  — 
not  heavenly,  but  adorable  as  heaven.  His  dcetches 
oflandscape  and  stodiesof  children  are  loveJy  and 
many :  round-limbed  babies  in  red-chalk  outline, 
tvith  full-blown  laughter  in  their  mouths  and  eyes; 
such  flowers  of  flesb  and  liv*e  fruits  of  man  as  only 
a  great  love  and  liking  for  new-born  children  could 
have  helped  him  to  render.   The  wonderful  and 
beautiful  make  of  limb  and  feature,  tbe  lovely  lines 
and  warm  curves  of  the  little  form,  are  so  tenderly 
and  fully  made  most  of  and  caressed  as  with  moth- 
er's hands,  that  here,  as  in  his  portrait,  you  can  tell 
at  once  his  fondness  for  them.    His  sad  and  sensi- 
tive smiling  face  has  the  look  of  a  lover  of  children; 
the  cjuiet  and  queenly  beauty  of  his  wife  has  not. 
One  superb  boy-baby,  in  Sidney's  phrase,  a  "  heav- 
enly fool  with  most  kiss-worthy  face,"  attempting  to 
embrace  his  round  fat  knees  with  his  fat  round  arms, 
and  lai^hiog  with  delight  in  the  difficulty,  is  a 
more  tnumphant  child  Aan  ever  painter  drew  be- 
fore or  nuce.   A  sketch  of  a  casue  with  outlying 
lodge  is  marked  as  "begun  on  the  twentieth  of 
August,  1527."   Among  other  studies  is  one  of  a 
cavalry  skirmish  among  the  rounded  and  rising 
downs  of  a  high  hill-country,  with  a  church  and 
castle  at  hand.    Amon^  th6  figure  drawings  I  took 
note  of  these :  a  portrait  in  proflle  oi  a  man  still 
I    young,'  ill-favored  and  sullen,  with  sinewy  neck  and 
cruel  eye,  with  snub  nose  and  thick  thrust-out  lips, 
—  a  portrait  it  clearly  is,  and  whose  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  know,  so  careful  has  the  artist  been 
to  reproduce  the  native  stamp  of  aspect;  a  naked 
^-uutli,  with  arms  doubled  up  round  the  neck,  lean- 
ing aslant  on  a  staff,  with  ruffled  hair  and  a  set 
face ;  a  noble  head,  like  Nero's,  in  red  chalk,  with 
hair  blown  Lnmc  and  rough  by  tbe  wind ;  a  hoy's 
figure  on  a  step  of  some  entrance,  drawing  the 
curtain  of  a  tent,  with  loose  ribbons  at  the  shoulder, 
and  with  a  curling  plume  of  h^r ;  a  slender  figure, 
tliin  and  graceful,  the  face  smiling,  but  drawn  and 
fixed ;  the  fierce  aquiline  head  of  a  prophet  or  apos- 
tle, with  upper  lip  thinner  than  the  under.  These 
complete  my  rdl,  and  conclude  these  notes.  They 
might  have  been  fuller  and  □u)rc  orderly,  but  could 


never  have  had  any  value  other  than  that  of  a  clear 
and  genuine  impre^ioQ.  Transcribed  at  stray  times 
from  the  roughest  memorial  jottings,  they  may  claim 
to  give  this  at  least  I  close  asl  b^ean  them  with  a 
hope  that  they  may  perhaps,  in  de^uU  of  a  better 
bajidbook,  amird  some  coance  help  to  a  casual 
student  of  such  unclassed  relics  of  the  old  great 
schools,  and  with  a  glad  aSecticmate  memory  of 
these  and  of  all  tbtoga  in  Florence. 


ANARCHY  AND  ATJTHORITr. 

BT  XATTHEW  XBHOU). 
(Fonrth  Paper.*) 
It  was  aM  very  well  to  say  that  we  English 
wrongly  ima^ne  happiness  to  consist  in  asserting 
one's  personal  Hberty,  doing  what  one's  ordinary 
self  likes,  and  that  all  our  habits  are  such  as  to  pre- 
vent us  from  coming  at  the  idea  of  a  high  best  self, 
a  paramount  authority  of  right  reason,  and  tend  to 
keep  strong  and  unimpaired  in  us  that  inborn  taste 
for  the  bathos  which  nature  herself  has  implanted 
in  every  man's  soul.  It  was  not  hard  to  show  that 
in  this  way  we  had  at  last  come  to  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  ordinary  self,  or  class  spirit,  of  all  the 
important  bodies  of  men  amongst  us,  and  the  action 
in  which  this  ordinary  self  expressed  itself,  neither 
quite  satisfied  them  themselves  nor  any  one  else ; 
and  bow,  in  this  manner,  with  Uttle  belief  anywhere 
in  a  paramount  best  self  or  right  reason,  and  with  the 
principal  organizations  which  embodied,  up  to  this 
time,  our  ordinary  self,  losing  their  inhwlteii  or  ac- 
quired authority,  society  was  left  to  every  man's 
mere  unoi^anized  impulse  to  do  as  he  ^kes,  and 
signs  of  anarchy  and  confusion  were  beginning,  to 
make  their  appearance.  But  to  get  at  the  causes 
of  this  mistaken  imt^nation  of  ours  aboot  happi- 
ness, and  to  know  how  to  cure  the  false  habits  and 
the  embarrassment  which  it  has  created,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  look  at  tbe  mun  impulses  which  move  hu- 
man nature,  and  we  found  that  these  impulses  gath- 
ered themselves  naturally  into  two  great  groups,  — 
a  group  producing  a  force  which  may  bear  the  name 
of  nebraism,  and  another  gronp  producinga  foAe 
which  may  bear  the  name  of  Hellenisoi.  Then  we 
took  notice  how  exclusively  we  had  been  swayed  by 
the  force  we  call  Hebraism,  and  bow  its  utilHuancea 

fireponderance  had  made  us  cot  our  being  in  two, 
eave  one  part  of  it  very  much  anosed,  and  use  the 
other  part  of  it  in  a  blind  and  extravagant  manner. 

Now  the  force  which  we  have  so  much  neglected, 
Hellenism,  may  be  liable  to  fail  in  moral  force  and 
earnestness,  but  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  —  the  very 
same  law  which  makes  it  sometimes  deficient  in  in- 
tensity when  intensity  is  required,  —  it  opposes  itself 
to  this  notion  of  cutting  our  being  in  two,  attribu- 
ting to  one  part  the  dignity  of  deafing  with  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  leavmg  the  other  part  to  take  its 
chance,  which  is  the  bane  oS  Hebraism.  Essential 
in  Hellenism  is  the  impulse  to  the  development  of 
the  whole  man,  to  connecting  and  harmonizing  all 
parts  of  him,  perfecting  all,  leaving  none  to  take 
their  chance ;  oecause  the  characteristic  bent  of 
Hellenism,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  find  the  intelligible 
law  of  things,  and  there  is  no  intelligible  law  of  things, 
things  cannot  really  appear  intelligible,  unless  they 
are  also  beautiful.  The  body  is  not  intelligible,  is 
not  seen  in  its  true  nature,  and  as  it  really  is,  unless 
it  is  seen  as  beautiful ;  behavior  is  not  intelligible, 
does  not  account  for  itself  to  the  mind  and  show  the 
reason  for  itsexisting,  unless  it  is  beautiful ;  the  same 
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witli  diacounct  the  ssme  nitli  son^t  th.^  same  wItJi 
ifVtthiiS  tbopame^^lii  all  thd  modes  in  whioh  mnn 
provM  hia  Ofltivitv  ftttd  GXjircssi-'fi  himseir.  To  tblnk 
tlint  wben  one  Bhowa  what  la  iiu'aii,  or  vulgar,  or 
iilik-oii",  one  can  iie  ptrmirtvl  to  plead  that  one  has 
tin:  wiiliiii  ivhi.'lt  p;L,j-os  sluw,  siujifiose  tliat  tht 
juj'HL-^^ioii  (jf  l».i]t:lits  nn'I  satir-fifs;  one  part  of 

our  lit'iiiff  rail  msik'."^  nllowjiiils'  i'itlii;r  did^^ouwii  like 
Mr-  Mwrpby's*  inid  tlic  lt<:v.  IV.  (_'atliiL-V,  cr  pw-trj'  like 
the  hymns  wc  all  ht^ar,  or  yilaci^s  uf  wor.-liip  liko  Lbe 
chdpcb  we  ail  sec, —  tbis  it  ifl  ahhorruiit  to  ths  na- 
ton  of  Hellenism  to  cqmede.  And  to  be,  like  am 
Iionored  a^d  jostlj  lioaowd  Tanda^,  s  f^oat  utn- 
nl  nUQaKmlwr  irilb  ob*  lode  of  hu  ^emg,  and  a 
SaDdciluttiaii  irifii  ^  ti^fBS  woold  to  Atcbimedw 
have  been  iiapaaw)ia«  H  ii  6Ftde:iit  to  what  a 
many-siOod  perfects^  of  man'*  powera  aii<l  uctivi- 
ties  this  demand  of  Hcllenisrci  for  saliiitkcCLan  to  b& 
gtven  to  the  taitid  \ty  everytbing  which  wa  do  h 
crilciilnted  to  impel  our  race.  It  Das  its  dnugerB,  bm 
Iwv  bnea  fully  gnvnted;  the  notion  of  this  aort  of 
ciLiipolleiicy  ]n  luaii'a  inof!t'>  o(  a^-tivity  may  hail  ti> 
IQOriU  relB->:i"ilif>i(,  ivlint  lid  iii;(.k<-  iii[r  mit/ 
thing  needful  wi;  iiiiiy  roni*.^  io  trtat  tioL  CDoiifrli  as 
if  it  Were  nep^ll'iil,  llioiigh  it  is  iudepil  Vi;ry  nfi-'ill'iil, 
and  at  the  same  time  vl-tv  harj.  SUll,  wfiat  stile  in 
OB  hu  not  its  dang;en?  and  which  of  our  impulaea 
oan  be  a  talisoian  to  give  tu  perfection  outright, 
aik^  BMncrely  a  ii^  to  bring  nitowaidi  it?  Has 
DSCHB^^tn,  w  we  uVeahoWD,  Ht  daogcnBa  veil 
HeUenim  \  and  liawe  we  t»ed  n  exooanTety  the 
tendenctoi  in  oqt*elvM  to  which  Hdl^qiffii  tnakw 
appoalj  tUiit  wc  »re  now  suffurtng  from  it  ?  Are  we 
nat^  on  the  i^ontrar^,  now  aufTenng  becaosc  we  have 
nat  enough  used  these  tendencies  as  a  Lclp  cowards 
perfection. 

For  we  see  wliitber  it  hu  brought  us,  the  lon^ 
exclmvB  pnjdominenco  of  Htjlraisin,  —  the  insistiisji? 
on  perfection  En  qno  part  of  our  nature,  and  not  m 
all ;  the  singliDg  out  the  moral  siile,  the  sidt:  ut'  ril>^- 
dience  and  Action,  far  «uch  ijitont  i-C;>;ard  ;  matciii:; 
Bt^i^;tm]5,=  of  (he  moral  constienre  so  I'ar  llu'  priiiE:i]i.it 
thing,  and  putting  oil  tor  htiofitier  and  for  iinatlii^r 
wnM  the  care  for  b(>inj^  coni|)k;to  at  Edl  poiuta,  the 
full  and  barmonioufl  development  of  our  huumnity. 
Ittftend  watching  and  faUowoK  «n  *l>e 
d«u«  which,  4>  ViSut  fla^g,  ^m^m  mi/^  SB  &e 
amvenetendA  toward*  that  wUiili  fn  lotfliT,,  W^ttilbk 
that  the  world  baa  settled  its  aceviuLia  Iftfa  de- 
sire, knows  what  this  desire  wants  of  it  and  that  all 
the  tmpalsea  of  our  ordinary  eclf  whlo^  do  not  con- 
dict  with  the  terms  of  this  settlement,  in  onr  narrow 
view  of  it,  we  may  follow  unreatrainedl^,  under  the 
Banction  of  Pome  BHch  text  as  "  Not  slothful  in  bnsi- 
ne^-s"'  or,  "  ^Vlint^oevei-  tlij  hsirid  findi-lh  to  tJo,  do 
it  M'lth  all  thy  rniirhtj"  or  soiiirtiiing  eke  ol'tjit;  same 
kind.  And  to  any  of  tliOsft  imfiulst's  we  aouii  come 
to  g\vc  that  aanrio  cliarattijr  of  a,  inffhunlfsiL  abso- 
lute law,  which  wc!  givt  to  our  fi:lii;ioii ;  n'i.'ari3 
it,  as  we  do  our  religion,  as  an  oiijtfct  fur  strntiiLSi 
of  <»DScieiice>  not  for  spontaneity  of  con.'^ciousness ; 
Sot  imreniittiii^  adherence  on  its  onn  account,  not 
for  jpnsi^  buk  spoti,  viewing  iin^ita  seqm^on  with 
tluiigi,  and  adjusting  to  Mttanl^Qf  chuging 
A«ina«tanoes ;  we  treat  it»  in  short,  just  as  we  treat 
odrreUaion,  — w  cniwhineryr  It  ts  id  thia  way  that 
the  BiiTOUrinns  treat  their  bodity  extn-isijs,  the  Pbi- 
listitif.^  tliL'ir  businesi,  Mr.  Spui^eoii  his  voluntari,- 
iam,  Mi-.  Bright  the  assertion  o(  ponional  liberty,  Mr. 
Buck's  the  n^t  of  meetiDg  in  Hyde  Parle,  la  all 
*>ose  casta  wnat  n  needed  19  a  freer  plar  of  cttn- 


thbin  Hebrsifm,  the  valuing  dtanchness  and  ear- 
nGstaees  mora  than  this  free  play,  the  jutwrdinatjoB 
of  thinking  to  doin;^,  has  led  to  a  mistaken  and  niis- 
Icafling  treatment  of  thiups. 

The  newspapers  a  slioi  t  time  ago  contained  an 
account  of  the  .-ji^;idc  of  a  Mr-  Smith,  Eocreiary  to 
flOiin'  rompiiny,  ivho.  It  w.is  aaid,  "  la  ho  red 

unilei"  (lie  ap[»i-elieiisiiiii  tha!  he  would  I'oiiie  to  pov- 
erty, and  that  he  waiS  eteinrslly  lost."  Ami  when  I 
read  these  worth,  it  occurred,  to  me  that  the  poor 
man  who  came  to  such  a  mournful  end  was,  in  truth, 
a  kind  of  ^TOBt  ttf  wtetioa^of  lufl  grand  ob- 
jeeuttf  QbibOBlitilvy'  Uprir  'mSbiSm&tHi  eveiything 
elie,  and  Ohht juxtapgsitiottfo  OKiootltart  of  rJI  the 
atrongeet,  mint  respectable^  liftd  ttOft  tepresontatcTe 
part  of  our  nation.  "  He  labored,  ondfir  the  appt4* 
hens^ion  that  \m  woul)  mine  to  poverty,  and  that  h« 
was  eternally  lost."  Tlie  whole  middle  closa  have  a 
conception  of  things,  —  a  conception  wbicli  makes 
us  call  them  PbilistiU'es,  — just  like  that  of  tliia  poor 
man,  thon^h  we  arc  seldom,  course,  fhocked 
by  weins:  it  take  the  disCrpssinp,  vlokutly  morbid, 
and  lata!  t'crn,  iivli!i:!i  it  totik  with  hirii:-  Riit  how 
gL'niT.illy,  willi  liow  iiii^iiy  uf  js,  ar*.'  the  miiu  eon- 
e-i-rns  fit'  lil'i:  liniiteil  to  twu, — llic  concern  for 

making  moiiCj',  and  the  concerti  fur  saving  our  souk ! 
And  how  entirety  does,  the  narrow  and  mechaiiieal 
conceptioa  of  oor  aecalar  bnainefli  proceed  from  a 
namrw  tind  ciiphMt^  qonoBptkBi  -ti  onr  jtiaMBf 

two  ni»£ei!4<mcemii  pnantila  w      e»  Hhg 

nee^lin  so  fixed,  narrow,  and  mwtlVldciU!  i  way, 
thatH  ignoble anotliier  luastcr-f^onoernHfteaBoond 
becomes  ponslbli;,  and,  having  heen  once  admitted, 
takes  Che  same  rigid  and  absolute  character  ia  the 
(init.  I'jor  Mr.  SmiLb  had  sincerely  the  nobler 
nia-'iter-ccinceri^  a-;  well  o,^  tin-'  meaner,  —  the  cont'em 
for  saving  bi^  ^onl  (:n^cordiii;j  to  the  narrow  and  me- 
c'tifiniral  coiiCLijiLicn  wLicli  Punhirisru  has  of  what 
the  ^Lllva^ioa  of  tin.-  soul  i--),  ami  the  conct.'rn  for 
making'  iiKinL-y.  Hut  k-t  irinark  liDw  many  jicq- 
plti  then;  are,  esj/tdally  ouLside  ihu  limits  uf  the 
serious  and  consctentious  middle  class  to  whicli  Mr. 
Smith  belonged,  who  take  up  with  a  meaner  uias- 
ter-eoticera,  — whetbertt  beplcasurLs  or  field-eportii, 
or  bodily  exeitaMitOr  boaneas,  or  )K>pular  agitation, 
— wJm  talEie  ilp  Wlb  one  of  tkese  excloainly,  and 
Hf^l^'  Wt.  900*^*9  aobkr  msstbr-ooQoeni,  beeoasa 

of  the  tiieflin,iiii":il  fnrtii  which  HebrHiam  has  given  to 
tbiii  nobkr  Lnii£[c!-t'Oiici;m,  ni.'dcin^  it  stand,  og  we 
have  aaid,  as  aouiething  talit^miuiic,  isolated,  and  all- 
Biifficicnt,  juttilyiiig  our  givin<r  our  ordinary  nlvea 
free  play  in  annifciiicnt,  or  liiifinHRS,  or  popular 
tatititi,  if  we  have  iiiadi'  cmr  :iC(i'oiinta  »|uare  with 
this  iJiasttr-concerii :  itiulf  if  we  have  iiol,  rendi-rmg 
other  thiup^  indiUlTent,  itirl  our  ordiii;iry  sell  all  we 
have  111  ttfUow.itiid  t^t  tijllgw  witbntl  Um  i-ncrpy  that 
is  in  lis,  till  we  do.  Whewris  thv-  idea  of  periection 
at  all  jKilnts,  thu  vni'i'jtir;i;^'iii^  in  oureelves  spontane- 
ity of  ('onscioit?iiLf^.  llic  li  t!  iii^;  afreu  play  orthought 
live  and  flow  around,  all  om-  uctlvicy,  the  indiepoei- 
^tion  to  aU(iw9ft4.i^-<if 'OBP  sets«3ty  to  stand  as  m 
all<raportaii£  adfl  £&«tttiBg  i^iSt  it  mikes  otber 
side*  tiidi^ireA^>-E^tiii»  tnnt  of  tnuid  in  ns  not 
only  ^heok  ift  Ett  jbtEoWin?  unreeervedly  a  mean 
maflleiK-onwm  of  any  kind,  but  may  even,  also, 
briiiLj  new  life  and  inovunient  into  that  sidi*  of  us 
with  wbteh  alone  Hebraism  coucema  itaelf,  and 
awaken  a  healthier  and  less  mechanical  activity 
tliere.  Udleovni  nu?  thw  aotuUyiern  tit  fbithar 
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Undoabtedly'it  thus  served  in  the  first  days  of 
Christianitr.  ChriBtianity,  aa  has  been  said,  occn- 
pied  itself,  like  Hebnusm,  with  the  moral  side  of  man 
exclusivelr,  with  hia  moral  sfiections  and  moral  con- 
duct ;  and  so  far  it  was  but  a  continuation  of  Hebra- 
ism. But  it  transformed  and  renewed  Hebraism  bj 
goinn  back  upon  a  fixed  rule,  which  had  become  me- 
chanical, and  had  thus  lost  its  vital  motive-power ; 
by  letting  the  thought  play  freely  around  this  old 
rale,  and  perceive  its  inadequacy  ;  by  developing  a 
new  motive-power,  which  men's  moral  consciousness 
could  take  hving  hold  of,  and  could  move  in  sym- 
pathy with.  What  was  this  but  an  importation  of 
Hellenism,  as  we  have  defined  it,  into  Hebraism  ? 
And  as  St.  Paul  used  the  contradiction  between  the 
Jew's  profession  and  practice,  his  shortcomings  on 
that  very  nde  of  moral  affection  and  mwal  conduct 
which  the  Jew  and  St  Paul,  both  of  thenif  revuded 
-as  all.in  al^  (''Tboa  that  sayest  a  man  shotud  not 
steal,  dost  thou  steal  ?  thou  that  sayest  a  man  should 
not  commit  adultery,  dost  thou  commit  adultery  ?  ") 
for  a  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  rfile  of  life, 
in  the  Jew's  mechanical  conception  of  it,  and  tried 
to  rescue  him  by  making  his  consciousness  play  freely 
around  this  rule,  —  that  is,  by  a,  so  far,  Hellenic 
treatment  of  it,  —  even  so,  when  wo  hear  so  much 
said  of  the  growth  of  commercial  immorality  in  our 
serious  middle  class,  of  the  melting  away  of  nabita  of 
strict  probity  before  the  temptation  to  get  quickly 
rich  and  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  world ;  when  we  see, 
at  any  rate,  so  much  confusion  of  thought  and  of 
practice  in  this  great  representative  class  of  our  na- 
tion, may  we  not  be  dii^MMed  to  aay  that  this  con- 
fonon  mom  that  lus  new  motiva-power  of  grace 
and  impnted  righteoosneas  has  beocnie  to  the  Pur- 
itan as  mechanical,  and  iritfa  as  ineffectiTe  a  hold 
upon  his  practice,  as  the  old  motive-power  of  the  law 
was  to  the  Jew  ?  and  that  the  remedy  is  the  same 
as  that  which  St.  Paul  employed,  —  an  importati<Hi 
of  what  we  have  called  Ifollenism  into  his  Hebraism, 
a  making  his  consciousness  flow  freely  round  his  pet- 
rified rule  of  life,  and  renew  it  ?  Only  with  this  dif- 
ference :  that  whereas  SL  Paul  imported  Hellenism 
within  the  limits  of  our  moral  part  only,  this  part 
being  still  treated  by  him  as  all  m  all  f  and  whereas 
he  exhausted,  one  may  say,  and  used  to  the  veij 
uttermost,  the  possibilities  of  fruitfully  importing  it 
on  that  side  exclusively ;  we  ought  to  and  im- 
port it  —  guiding  ounelves  by  the  ideal  of  a  human 
nature  harmoniously  perfect  at  all  points  —  into  all 
thie  lioea  of  our  activity,  and  only  by  so  doing  can 
ri^tly  quicken,  re&esh,  and  renew  those  very  in- 
stincto,  now  so  much  baffled,  to  which  Hebrusm 
makes  appeal. 

But  if  we  will  not  be  warned  by  the  confusion 
visible  enough  at  present  in  oitr  thinking  and  act- 
ing, that  we  are  in  a  false  lino  in  having  developed 
our  Hebrew  side  so  exclusively,  and  our  Hellenic 
side  so  feebly  and  at  random,  in  loving  fixed  rules 
of  action  so  much  more  than  ^e  intelligible  law  of 
things,  let  us  listen  to  a  rema^able  testimony  which 
the  opinion  of  the  world  around  us  offers.  All  the 
worla  now  sets  great  and  increasing  value  on  three 
objects  which  have  long  been  very  dear  to  us,  and 
pursues'  them  in  its  own  way,  or  tries  to  pursue 
them.    These  three  objects  are  industrial  enter- 

Erise,  bodily  exercises,  and  freedom.  Certainly  we 
ave,  before  and  beyond  our  neighbots,  ^ven  our- 
Mlves  to  these  three  things  with  ardent  pusion  and 
with  high  success.  And  Uiis  our  nei^oors  cannot 
but  acknowledge ;  and  they  must  needs,  when  they 
themselves  turn  to  these  thingSi  have  an  eye  to  our 


example^  and  take  something  of  our  mactiee.  Now, 
generally,  when  people  are  mterestea  in  an  object 
of  pursuit,  they  cannot  help  feeling  an  enthusiasm 
for  those  who  have  abeady  labored  successfully  at 
it,  and  for  their  soccess;  not  only  do  they  stndy 
them,  they  aiso  love  and  admire  them.  In  tiiis  way 
a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  art  of  war  not  only 
acquaints  himself  with  the  performance  of  ^rcat 
generals,  but  he  has  an  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
for  them.  So,  too,  one  who  wants  to  be  a  painter 
or  a  poet  cannot  help  loving  and  admiring  the  great 
paiuters  or  poets  who  have  gone  before  him  and 
shown  him  the  way.  But  it  is  strange  with  how  lit- 
tle of  love,  admiration,  or  enthusiasm,  the  world  re- 
gards us  and  our  freedom,  our  bodily  exercises,  and 
oar  industrial  prowess,  much  as  these  things  them- 
selves are  b^;mning  to  interest  it.  And  is  not  the 
reason  because  we  follow  each  of  these  tiunga  in  a 
mechanical  manner,  as  an  end  in  and  for  itself,  and 
not  in  reference  to  a  general  end  of  human  perfec- 
tion ?  and  this  makes  our  pursuit  of  them  uninter- 
esting to  humanity,  and  not  what  the  world  truly 
wants  ?  It  seems  to  them  mere  machinery  that  we 
can,  knowingly,  teach  them  to  worship, — a  mere 
fetish;  British  freedom,  British  industry,  British 
muscularity,  we  work  for  each  of  these  three  things 
blindly,  with  no  notion  of  giving  each  its  due  pro- 
portion and  prominence,  because  we  have  no  ideal 
of  harmonious  human  perfection  before  our  minds, 
to  set  our  work  in  motion  and  to  guide  it.  So  the 
rest  of  the  world,  desiring  industry,  or  freedom,  or 
bodily  strength,  yet  desiring  these  ttot,  as  we  do,  ab- 
solutely, but  as  means  to  something  else,  imitate,  in- 
deed, of  onr  practice  what  seems  nseful  for  them, 
but  uB,  whose  imctice  they  inutate,  they  seem  to  en- 
tertain, neitbar  lore  nor  adnuration  for.  Let  ns 
observe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  love  and  enthusiasm 
excited  by  others  who  have  labored  for  these  very 
things.  Perhaps  of  what  we  call  industrial  enter- 
prise it  is  not  easy  to  find  examples  in  former  times ; 
but  let  us  conuder  how  Greek  freedom  and  Greek 
gymnastics  have  attracted  the  love  and  praise  of 
mankind,  who  ^ve  so  little  love  and  praise  to  ours. 
And  what  can  be  the  reason  of  this  difference? 
Surely  because  the  Greeks  pursued  freedom  and 
pursued  gymnastics,  not  mechanically,  but  with  con- 
stant re&ence  to  some  ideal  of  complete  human 
perfection  and  happiness.  And  therefore,  in  spite 
of  faults  and  failures,  they  interest  and  deUght  by 
their  pursuit  of  them  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  who 
instinctively  feel  that  <mly  as  things  are  pursued 
with  reference  to  this  ideal  are  titey  valuable. 

Here  agun,  therefore,  as  in  the  confiinon  into 
which  the  thonght  and  action  of  even  the  steadiest 
class  amongst  us  is  be^nning  to  fall,  we  seem  to 
have  an  admonition  that  we  have  fostered  our  He- 
bnuzing  instincts,  our  preference  of  earnestness  of 
doii^  to  delicacy  and  flexibility  of  thinking,  too  ex- 
clusively, and  have  been' landed  by  them  in  a  me- 
chanical and  unfruitful  routine.  And  a^in  we 
seem  taught  that  the  development  of  our  Helleniz- 
ing  instincts,  seeking  skilfully  the  intelligible  law  of 
things,  and  making  a  stream  of  fresh  thought  play 
freely  about  our  stock  notions  and  habits,  is  what  is 
most  wanted  by  us  at  present 

Well,  then,  from  all  sides,  the  more  we  go  into 
the  matter,  the  cnrrenta  seem  to  convw^e,  and  to- 
gether to  bear  us  along  towards  culture.  If  we  look 
at  the  worid  outside  us,  we  find  a  disquietinsr  ab- 
sence of  sure  anthmity ;  vo  discover  that  otdy  in 
right  reason  can  we  get  a  source  of  sure  authority, 
and  culture  brings  us  towards  right  wison.  If  we 
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loolc  at  our  own  inner  world,  we  6nd  all  manner  of 
confusion  arising  out  of  the  habits  of  unintelligent 
routine  and  one-sidod  growth,  to  wbicli  a  too  exclu- 
sive worship  of  fire,  strength,  earnestness,  and  action 
has  brought  us.  What  wo  want  is  a  fuller  harmo- 
nioua  development  of  our  humanity,  a  tree  play  of 
thought  upon  our  routine  notions,  spontaneity  of 
consciousness,  sweetness  and  lifiht;  and  these  are 
just  what  culture  generates  and  fosters.  Proceed- 
ing irom  tliia  idea  of  the  barmonious  perfection  of 
our  humanity,  and  seeking  to  be^  itself  up  towards 
this  perfection  by  knowing  and  spreadii^  the  beat 
which  has  been  reached  in  the  world,  — >  an  object 
not  to  be  gained  without  books  and  reading,  —  col- 
ture  has  got  its  name  touched,  in  the  fancies  of 
men,  with  a  sort  of  air  of  booklsfaness  and  pedantry, 
cast  upon  it  from  the  follies  ci'  the  many  oookmen 
who  foi^et  the  end  in  the  means,  and  use  tbeir 
books  with  no  real  aim  at  perfection-  We  will  not 
stickle  for  a  name,  and  the  name  of  culture  one 
might  easily  give  up,  if  only  those  who  decry  the 
frivolous  and  pedantic  sort  of  culture,  but  wish  at 
bottom  for  the  same  things  as  we  do,  would  be  care- 
ful on  their  part,  not,  in  dispar^ng  iand  discredit* 
ing  the  false  culture,  to  unwittingly  disparage  and 
discredit  among  a  peo[Je  with  little  natural  rever- 
ence for  it,  the  true  also.  Bat  what  we  are  con- 
cerned for  is  the  thing,  not  the  name ;  and  the  thing, 
call  it  by  wbat  name  we  will,  is  simpler  the  eDaUing 
ourselves,  whether  hy  reading,  ohaerviag,  or  think- 
ing, to  come  as  near  as  we  can  to  the  6rai  intdligi- 
bte  law  of  things,  and  thos  to  get  a  basis  for  a  lees 
confused  action  and  a  more  oonqilete  perfection 
than  we  have  at  present. 

And  now,  therefore,  when  we  are  accused  of 
preaching  up  a  spirit  of  cultivated  inaction,  of  ipaxt- 
yoking  t^e  earnest  lovers  of  action,  of  refusing  to 
lend  a  hand  at  uprooting  certain  definite  evils,  of 
despairing  to  find  any  lasting  truth  to  minister  to 
'  the  diseased  spirit  of  our  time,  we  shall  not  be  so  much 
confounded  and  embarrassed  what  to  answer  for 
ourselves.  We  shall  say  boldlpr  that  we  do  not  at 
alt  despair  of  finding  some  lasting  truth  to  minister 
to  the  diseased  spirit  of  our  time;  bat  that  we  have 
discoTWjd  the  best  way  of  finding  ^is  to  be,  not  so 
much  by  lending  a  hand  to  our  fnends  and  coontiy- 
men  in  their  actual  operations  for  the  removal  cf 
certain  definite  evils,  but  rather  in  getting  our 
friends  and  countrymen  to  let  their  consciousness 
play  freely  round  their  present  operations,  and  the 
stock  notions  on  which  tiiey  are  Ibunded  show  what 
these  are  like,  and  how  related  to  the  intelligible 
law  of  things,  and  auxiliary  to  true  human  perfection. 

Bat  an  unpretending  writer,  without  a  philosophy 
based  on  interdependent,  subordinate,  and  coherent 
principles,  must  not  presume  to  indu^  himself  too 
much  m  generalities,  but  he  must  keep  close  to  the 
level  ground  of  common  fact,  the  only  safe  ground 
for  understandings  without  a  scientific  equipment 
Therefore  2  am  traund  to  take  some  of  the  pmctical 
operations  in  which  my  friends  and  countrymen  are 
at  this  moment  engaged,  and  to  make  these,  if  1  can, 
show  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced.  Probably 
I  cotdd  hardly  give  a  greater  proof  of  my  inexpert- 
ness  in  reasonint;  and  arguing,  than  by  taking,  for 
my  first  example  of  an  operation  of  this  kind,  the 
proceedings  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  which  we  aru  now  witnes^ng.  It  seems  so 
clear  that  this  is  surely  one  of  those  operations  for 
the  uprooting  of  a  certain  definite  evil  in  which 
one's  Libeml  friends  enga^,  and  have  a  right  to 
complain,  and  to  get  impatient,  and  to  reproach  one 


with  delicate  Conservative  scepticism  and  cultivated 
inaction,  if  one  does  not  lend  a  hand  to  help  them. 
This  does,  indeed,  seem  evident ;  and  yet  this  oper- 
ation comes  so  prominenUy  before  us  just  at  this 
m<Hnent,  —  it  so  challenges  everj-body's  regud,  that 
one  seems  cowardly  in  blinking  it.  So  let  ns  ven- 
ture to  try  and  see  whether  this  conspicuous  opera- 
tion is  one  of  those  round  which  we  need  to  let  our 
conscionsness  play  freely  and  reveal  what  manner  of 
8[Mrit  we  are  of  in  doin^  it,  or  whether  it  is  one 
which  by  no  means  admits  the  application  of  thia 
doctrine  of  ours,  and  one  to  which  we  oo^t  to  lend 
a  hand  immediately. 

Now  it  seems  plain  that  the  present  Church  eetab- 
li^ment  in  Ireland  b  contrary  to  reason  and  jostioe, 
in  so  far  as  the  Church  of  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  peoj^  there  takes  for  itself  ail  the  Church  prop- 
erty of  the  Irish  people.  And  one  would  think  that 
property  a-osigned  for  the  purpose  of  proyjdin^  for  a 
people's  religious  worship  when  that  worship  was 
one,  the  State  should,  when  that  worship  is  s}dit  into 
several  foftns,  apportion  between  those  several 
forms,  with  due  regard  to  circmnatances,  taking  ac- 
count only  of  great  difierences,  which  are  likdy  to 
be  lasting,  and  of  considerable  communions,  which 
are  likely  to  represent  profound  and  wide-spraad  re- 
ligions characteristics ;  and  ovo-lookii^  pct=ty  differ^ 
ences,  which  have  no  serioiu  reasoo  for  lasting,  and 
tnconaiderable  commnnions,  which  can  barmy  be 
taken  to  express  any  broad  and  neceflsary  religioaa 
lineaments  of  our  common  nature.  This  is  just  in 
accordance  with  that  maxim  about  the  State  which 
we  have  more  than  once  used  :  the  State  is  of  the 
reli^n  of  all  its  citizens,  without  the  fanaticism  of 
any  of  them.  Those  who  deny  this,  either  think  so 
poorly  of  the  State  that  they  do  not  like  to  see  reli- 
gion condescend  to  touch  the  State,  or  they  think  so 
poorly  of  religion  that  they  do  not  like  to  see  the 
State  condescend  to  touch  religion;  but  no  good 
statesman  will  easily  think  thus  unworthily  either  of 
the  State  or  of  religion,  and  our  statesmen  of  honik 
parties  were  inclined,  one  may  say,  to  follow  tbe 
natural  line  of  the  State's  duty,  and  to  make  in 
Ireland  some  &ir  apportionment  of  Church  property 
between  large  and  radically  divided  religious  com- 
munions in  that  coantry.  But  then  it  was  dis- 
covered that  in  England  the  national  mind,  as  it  is 
called,  is  grown  averse  to  endowments  for  religion^ 
and  will  make  no  new  ones ;  and  thoagh  this  in  it- 
self looks  ^en««l  and  solemn  enough,  yet  there  were 
found  political  philosophers,  like  Mr.  Baxter  and 
Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  to  give  it  a  look  of  more  gen- 
erality and  more  solemnity  still,  and  to  elevate,  by 
their  dexterous  command  of  powerful  and  beaatifal 
language,  this  supposed  edict  of  the  English  national 
mind  into  a  sort  of  formula  for  expressing  a  great 
law  of  religious  transition  and  progress  for  all  the 
world.  But  we,  who,  having  no  coherent  philoso- 
phy, must  not  let  ourselves  philosophize,  only  see 
that  the  English  Nonconformists  have  a  great  hor-  - 
ror  of  establishments  and  endowments  for  religion, 
which,  they  assert,  were  forludden  by  Christ  when 
he  said,  **  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  worid";  and 
that  the  Nonconrormista  will  be  ddighted  to  aid 
statesmen  in  disestablishing  any  church,  but  will  suf- 
fer none  to  be  established  or  endowed  if  they  can 
help  it.  Then  we  sec  that  the  Nonconformists  make 
the  strength  of  the  Liberal  miijority  in  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  and  that,  therefore,  the  leading  Liberal 
statesmen,  to  get  the  support  of  the  Nonconformists, 
forsake  tite  notion  of  fairly  apportioning  Church 
property  in  Ireland  among  the  cUcf  rdigiooa  oom- 
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manionB,  declare  that  the  natitmal  mind  hu  decided 
agaiimt  new  endowments,  and  propose  simply  to  dla- 
estabUsh  and  disendow  tlie  preaent  estaUisbment  id 
Ireland  vitliout  establishing  or  endowinf;  any  other. 
The  actual  power,  in  short,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  now 
tryiug  to  disestaUish  the  Irish  Church,  is  not  the 
power  of  reason  and  justice ;  it  is  the  power  of  the 
EngliA  Ntmcoaformists'  antipathy  to  Cfhurch  estab- 
Usbments.     Clearly  it  is  Uiis ;  because  Liberal 
statesmen,  relying  on  the  power  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice to  fatlp  them,  proposed  something  quite  different 
from  what  they  now  propose;  and  v^ov  proposed 
what  tbey  now  propose,  and  talked  a€  the  decision 
of  ti^  national  mind,  became  they  bad  to  rely  on 
the  English  NcmconfiirnustB.   Aaa  clearly  tito  Eng- 
lish NonconfiiniustB  are  aotoated     aetiiiath^  to  es- 
taUisbjuents,  not  by  antipathy  to  the  injuatioe  and 
irrationality  <rf'  the  present  appropriation  of  Church 
property  in  Ireland ;  because  Mr.  Spui^eon,  in  his 
eloquent  and  memorable  latter,  expressly  avowed 
that  he  would  aocmer  leave  things  as  they  ary  in 
Ireland,  that  is,  he  would  sooner  let  the  injustice  and 
irratiooality  of  the  present  appropriation  continue, 
than  do  anything  to  set  up  the  Roman  image,  that 
is,  than  nve  the  Catholics  their  fair  and  reasonable 
share  of  Church  property.   Most  indisputably,  there- 
fore, we  may  affirm  that  the  real  moving  power  by 
which  the  Liberal  party  are  now  operating  the 
overdirow  of  the  Irish  eatabli^ment  is  the  antipidhy 
of  the  EoKlish  Nonoonfikrmista  to  Church  esta^h- 
nmts,  ana  not  the  sense  of  reawHi  or  joatice,  exoe^ 
ao  fiv  88  reason  and  jnstiee  may  be  eontained  in  this 
antipiU^y.   And  thus  the  matter  stands  at  present 
Now  surely  we  must  all  see  many  inconveniences 
in  pecfivmiDg  the  operation  of  uprooting  this  evil, 
the  Iiiah  Coanth  establishment,  in  this  particular 
way.  As  was  said  about  industry  and  freedom  and 
fffmasMtica,  we  shall  never  awi^en  love  and  gratitude 
hjf  this  mode  of  operation ;  for  it  is  pursued,  not  in 
view  of  reason  and  justice,  and  human  perfisction,  and 
all  that  enkindles  the  enthusiasm  of  men,  but  it  is 
pursoed  in  view  of  a  certain  stock  notion,  or  fetish, 
of  the  Konoonformists,  which  prosenbes  Churcl^ 
eatab^hmenta.   And  yet,  evidently,  one  of  the 
nain  benefits  to  be  got  by  operating  on  the  Irish 
Churdi  ia  to  win  the  affeodona  of  Ibe  Iriah  people- 
Besdea  this,  an  operation  performed  in  virtue  of  a 
aaechanical  nde,  or  fetish,  like  the  supposed  deciaion 
vf  tha  £4glidi  national  mind  a^nst  new  widow- 
ments,  doea  not  eaaily  inspire  respect  in  its  adversa- 
ria*, and  make  their  opposition  feeble  and  hardly  to 
be  pernsted  in,  as  an  operation  evidently  done  in 
virtue  of  reason  and  justice  might,    for  reason 
and  Justice  have  in  them  something  persuasive  aad 
irresistible ;  but  a  fetish  or  mechanical  maxim,  like 
tUs  of  the  Nonconformists,  has  in  it  nothing  at  all 
to  conciliate  either  the  affections  or  the  understand- 
ing; nay,  it  provokes  the  counter-employment  of 
other  l^ishee  or  mechanical  maxims  on  the  oppoute 
side,  by  which  the  confusion  and  hostihty  already 
prevalent  are  heightened.    Only  in  this  way  can  be 
explained  the  ^parition  of  such  feUshes  as  are 
beginnins  to  be  set  up  on  the  Conservative  side 
againat  Sm  fetish  of  the  Nonconfbnnista: —  The 
CtmslUutioa  in  danger/    The  htdtoarbx  of  Briiiifh 
fn&iom  vunaeed!    The  lamp  of  the  Heformalion 
put  otu!   No  Popery!  —  and  ao  on.  elevate 
these  against  an  operation  relying  on  reason  and 
justice  to  back  it  is  not  so  easy  or  ,  so  tempting  to 
huaua  mfirmity  as  to  elevate  them  against  an 
f^ieration  relying  on  the  Nooccmfiwmiata'  antipathy 


to  Church  establishments  to  back  it;  ibr  after  all, 
No  Poperif  !  is  a -rallying  ciy  which  tooches  the 
humiui  spirit  c^uite  as  vital^  as  No  Church  eM^Usk- 
.'  —  that  is  to  say,  neither  the  one  nor  tiae  other* 


meats. 

in  themselves  touch  the  human  spirit  vitally  at  all. 

Ought  the  believers  in  action,  then,  to  be  so 
impatient  with  us,  if  we  say,  that  even  for  the  sake 
of  this  (^ration  of  theirs  itself  and  its  satisfactory 
accomplishment,  it  is  more  impc»tant  to  make  our 
consciousness  play  freely  round  the  stock  notion  or 
habit  on  which  their  operation  relies  for  aid,  than 
to  lend  a  hand  to  it  strweht  away  ?  Cleaiiy  'they 
ought  not;  beaaoae  notuinj^  is  ao  effectual  for 
operating  as  reaaon  and  juatico,  and  a  &ee  play  of 
thought  will  wther  diaengacje  the  reason  and  justice 
lying  hid  in  the  Nonomfornuat  fetish,  and  make  th«m 
effectual,  or  else  it  will  hd|r  to  get  thia  Sbtiab.  out  of 
the  way,  and  to  let  stateamm  go  intiy  where  reason 
and  justice  take  them. 

So,  suppoee  we  take  thia  abiolnte  rule,  thia 
mechanical  maxim  of  Mr.  Spurgaon  and  the  Non- 
conformists, that  Church  estaluislunenta  are  bad 
things  because  Christ  said,  "  My  kingdom  ia  not  of 
this  world."  Suppose  we  try  and  make  our  con- 
sciousness bathe  and  float  this  piece  of  petrifaction, 
— for  such  it  now  is,  —  and  bring  it  within  the 
stream  of  the  vital  movement  of  our  thought,  and 
into  relation  with  the  whole  intelligible  law  of  things. 
An  enemy  and  a  dis|)utant  might  [Hnobably  say  that 
.much  machinery  which  Nonoonfonniata  tiumaelvea 
employ,  (he  libwatim  Society  which  exiiti  ^ready, 
ana  the  JSoDcon&nBiat  Union  which  Ur.  BifmpKm 
desirea  to  aee  exiatinKt  come  mthin  the  acepe  of 
Christ's  words  as  w^  as  Church  establi^unenla. 
This,  however,  ia  m«nly  a  negative  and  contentious 
way  of  dealing  with  the  Nogcon&tmiat  maxim; 
whereas  what  we  desire  ia  to  bring  thia  maxim  with- 
in the  positive  and  vital  movement  our  thought 
We  say,  therefore,  that  Christ's  wgxda  mean  wuJt 
his  religion  is  a  force  of  inward  pemnasion  acting  on 
the  soiu,  and  not  a  &rce  of  .outward  constraint  act- 
ing on  the  body ;  and  if  the  Noaconfonnist  maxim 
against  Church  eatablishments  and  Chareh  endow- 
ments has  warrant  given  to  it  from  what  Chr^  thus 
meant,  then  their  nuudm  is  good,  even  though  their 
own  practice  in  the  matter  of  Iho  liberatian  Social 
may  he  at  varianee  with  iL 

lad  here  we  eannot  bvt  remember  what  wa  have 
fium^y  said  about  religion,  Miai  Cobhb,  and  Ihe 
Britiah  CoUege  of  I]«alth  in  the  New  So^  In  re- 
ligion there  are  two  partar-the  part  of  thought  aiul 
Bpeculatioo,  and  the  part  of  wor^p  and  devotion ; 
Christ  certainljr  meant  his  religion,  as  a  ibree  of 
inward  persuasion  acting  on  the  soul,  to  employ 
both  parts  as  perfectly  as  possible.  Now  thought 
and  speculation  is  eminently  an  individual  matter, 
and  worship  and  devotion  is  eminently  a  collective 
matter.  It  does  not  help  me  to  think  a  thin^  mote 
clearly  that  thousands  ot  other  pe(4>le  are  thmking 
the  same;  but  it  does  help  me  to  worship  with  more 
emotion  that  thousands  of  other  people  are  wixship- 
ping  with  me.  The  consecration  of  common  con- 
sent, antitiuit^,  public  estoblishmeot,  long-used  rites, 
national  edifices,  is  eveiything  for  religious  wor- 
ship. "Just  what  makes  worwiip  impressive,"  aaya 
Joubert,  is  its  publicity,  its  external  manlftatation, 
its  sound,  its  splendor,  its  observance  uoivetsally  and 
visibly  holding  its  way  through  all  the  details  both 
of  our  outwanl  and  our  inward  Ufe."  Worship, 
therefore,  should  have  in  it  as  little  as  possible  of 
what  divides  us,  and  should  be  as  much  as  possiUe 
a  coounon  and  public  act ;  as  Joubert  says  again : 
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*'  The  best  prayers  are  those  which  have  nothing 
distinct  abotit  them,  and  which  are  thus  of  the  nature 
of  simple  adoration."  For  "  the  same  devotion," 
as  he  says  in  another  place,  "  unites  men  far  more 
than  the  same  thought  and  knowledge." 

Thought  and  knowledge,  as  we  have  said  before, 
is  eminently  something  individui^,  and  of  onr  own  ; 
the  more  we  possess  it  as  strictly  of  our  own,  the 
more  power  it  has  on  us.  Man  worships  best, 
therefore,  with  the  community;  he  philosophizes 
best  alone.  So  it  seams  that  whoever  would  trul^ 
give 'effect  to  Christ's  declaration  that  his  religion  is 
a  force  of  inward  persuasion  acting  on  the  soul, 
would  leave  our  thought  on  the  inteflectual  aspects 
of  Christianity  as  individual  as  posuble,  but  would 
make  Christian  worship  as  collective  as  possible. 
Worship,  then,  appeaiB  to  be  eminently  a  matter 
for  puuic  and  national  establishment ;  for  even  Mr. 
Bright, — who,  when  he  stands  in  Mr.  Spurgeoo's 
great  Tabernacle,  is  eo  ravished  with  admiration,  — 
wilt  hardly  say  that  the  great  Tabernacle  and  its 
worship  are  in  themselves,  as  a  temple  and  service  of 
religion,  so  impressive  and  affecting  as  the  public 
ana  national  Westminster  Abbey,  or  Notre  Dame, 
with  their  worship.  And  when,  very  soon  after  the 
great  Tabernacle,  one  comes  plump  down  to  the 
mass  of  private  and  individual  establishments  of 
reli^ous  worship,  establishments  falling,  like  the 
British  College  of  Health  in  the  New  Road,  consnic' 
uously  short  of  what  a  public  and  national  establish- 
ment misht  be,  then  one  cannot  but  feel  ^at  Christ's 
command  to  make  his  religion  a  force  of  persuasion 
to  the  soul  is,  so  far  as  one  mun  source  of  persna- 
sion  is  concerned,  alb^ether  set  at  nought.  But 
perhaps  the  Nonconfbmiists  worship  so  unimpress- 
ively becanse  theyjjhilosophize  so  keenly ;  and  one 
part  of  religion,  the  part  of  public  national  worship, 
the^  have  subordinated  to  tlie  other  part,  the  part 
of  individual  thought  and  knowledge.  This,  how- 
ever, their  organization  in  congregations  forbids  us 
to  admit.  They  are  members  of  congregations,  not 
isolated  thinkers;  and  a  true  play  of  individual 
thought  is  at  least  as  much  impeded  by  membership 
of  a  small  congregation  as  by  membership  of  a  great 
Church ;  thinking  by  batches  of  fifties  is  to  the  full 
as  fatal  to  free  thought  as  thinking  by  batches  of 
thousands.  Accordingly,  we  have  had  occasion 
already  to  notice  that  Nonconformity  does  not  at  all 
differ  nrom  the  Established  Church  by  having  wor- 
thier or  more  philosophical  ideas  about  God,  and 
the  ordering  of  the  world,  ihan  the  lE^tablii^ed 
Church  has ;  it  has  very  much  the  same  ideas  about 
these  as  the  Kstablished  Church  has,  but  it  differs 
from  the  Established  Church  in  that  its  worship  is  a 
much  less  collective  and  national  affair.  So  Mr. 
Sturgeon  and  the  Nonconformists  seem  to  have 
misapprehended  the  true  meaning  of  Christ's  words, 
My  tangdom  is  not  of  ihis  world ;  because,  by  thes^ 
words,  Christ  meant  that  his  religion  was  to  work 
on  the  soul,  and  of  the  two  parts  of  the  soul  on 
which  religion  works,  the  thinking  and  speculative 
part,  and  the  feeling  and  imaginative  part.  Noncon- 
formity satisfies  the  first  no  better  than  the  Estab- 
lished Churches,  which  Christ  by  these  words  is 
supposed  to  have  condemned,  satisfy  it,  and  the  sec- 
ond part  it  satisfies  much  worse  than  the  Established 
Churches.  And  thus  the  balance  of  advantage 
seems  to  rest  with  the  Established  Churches ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  apprehended  and  apphed  Christ's 
words,  if  not  with  perfect  adequacy,  at  least  less 
inadequately  than  Nonconformity. 

Might  it  not,  then,  be  urged  with  great  force,  that 


the  way  to  do  good,  in  presence  of  this  operation  foe 
uprooting  the  Church  ratablishment  in  Ireland  by 
the  power  of  the  Nonconformists'  antipathy  to  pub- 
licly establishing  or  endowinjj  religious  worship,  is 
not  by  lending  a  hand  straight  away  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  Hebnuzing  —  that  is,  in  this  ease,  taking 
an  uncritical  interpretation  of  certain  Bible  words 
as  onr  absolute  rule  of  conduct  —  with  the  Noncon- 
formists. It  may  be  very  well  for  bom  Hebraizcn, 
like  Mr.  Sput^on,  to  Hebraize;  but  for  Liberal 
statesmen  to  Hebraize  is  surely  unsafe,  and  to  see 
poor  old  Liberal  hacks  Ilebruzin?,  whose  real  self 
oelongs  to  a  kind  of  negative  Hellenism,  —  a  state 
of  moral  indifferency  without  intellectuid  ardor,  — 
ifl  even  punfiil.  And  when,  by  our  Hebnuzing,  we 
neither  do  what  the  better  mind  of  statesmen 
prompted  fhem  to  do,  nor  win  the  affections  of  the 
people  we  want  to  conciliate,  nor  yet  reduce  (ibe 
opposition  of  our  adversaries,  but  rather  heighten 
it,  surely  it  may  be  not  unreasonable  to  Hellenizo  a 
little,  to  let  our  thought  and  consciousness  play 
freely  about  onr  proposed  operation  and  its  motives, 
dissolve  these  motives  if  they  are  unsound,  which 
certainly  they  have  some  appearance  at  any  rate 
of  being,  and  create  in  their  stead,  if  they  are,  a  set 
of  sounder  and  more  persuasive  motives  conducting 
to  a  more  solid  operation.  May  not  the  man  who 
promotes  this  be  giving  the  best  help  towards  find- 
ing some  lasting  truth  to  minister  to  the  diseased 
spirit  of  his  time,  and  does  he  really  deserve  that 
the  believers  in  action  should  grow  impatient  with 
him? 

But  now  to  take  another  operation  which  does 
not  at  Ais  moment  so  excite  people's  fedings  as  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Cbnrch,  bat  which,  I 
suppose,  would  also  be  called  exactly  one  of  those 
operations  of  simple,  practical,  cominon^nse  reform, 
aiming  at  the  removal  of  some  particular  abuse,  and 
rigidly  restricted  to  that  object,  to  which  a  Liberal 
ought  to  lend  a  hand,  and  deserves  that  other  Lib- 
erals should  grow  impatient  with  him  if  he  does  not 
This  operation  I  had  the  great  advantage  of  vrith 
my  own  ears  hearing  discussed  in  the  House  of 
•Commons,  and  recommended  by  a  powerful  speech 
fi-om  that  fine  speaker,  Mr.  Bright ;  so  that  the  ef- 
feminate horror  which,  it  is  alleged,  I  have  of  prac- 
tical reforms  of  this  kind,  was  put  to  a  searching 
test ;  and  if  it  survived,  it  must  have,  one  would 
think,  some  reason  or  other  to  support  it,  and  can 
hardly  quite  merit  Ae  stigma  of  its  present  name. 
The  operation  I  mean  was  that  which  the  Beal 
Estate  jbtestacy  Bill  aimed  at  accomplishing,  and 
the  discussion  on  this  bill  I  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  bill  proposed,  as  every  one  knows, 
to  prevent  the  land  of  a  man  who  dies  intestate 
from  going,  as  it  goes  now,  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
was  thought,  by  its  friends  and  by  its  enemies,  to  be 
a  step  towards  abating  the  now  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  the  land  of  this  country  by  the  people 
whom  we  call  the  Barbarians.  Mr.  Bright,  and  other 
speakers  on  his  side,  seemed  to  hold  tnat  there  is  a 
kind  of  natural  law  or  fitness  of  things  which  assigns 
to  all  a  man's  children  a  right  to  equal  shares  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  property  after  his  death  ;  and  that 
if,  without  depriving  a  man  of  an  Englishman's 
prime  privilege  of  doing  what  he  likes  ^  making 
what  will  he  chooses,  you  provide  that  when  Im 
makes  none  Ms  land  shall  be  dinded  amtmg  his 
family,  then  you  give  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  the 
natural  fitness  of  things,  and  inflict  a  sort  of  check 
on  the  present  violation  of  this  by  the  Barbarians. 

It  occurred  to  me,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Bright  and  his 
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friends  proceeding  in  thw  vrhy,  to  ask  myself  a  ques- 
tion. Iftiie  aloKKt  exclusive  possession  of  the  land 
of  this  country  by  the  Barbarians  is  a  bad  thing,  is 
this  practical  operation  of  the  Liberals,  and  the 
stock  notion  on  which  it  seems  to  rest  about  the 
right  of  children  to  share  equally  in  the  enjoyment 
CM  their  father's  property  alter  his  death,  the  best 
and  most  efiecUve  means  of  dealing  with  it ;  or  is  it 
best  dealt  with  by  letting  one's  thought  and  con- 
sciousness play  freely  and  natarally  upon  the  Bar- 
iMuiana,  this  liberal  opeAition,  and  the  stock  notion 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  ttying  to  g£t  bb  near  as  we 
can  to  the  inbdllgible  law  oi  things  as  to  each  of 
them? 

Now  does  an^  one,  if  he  nmply  and  naturally 
reads  his  conscioosness,  discoTer  that  he  has  any 
limits  at  an  ?  For  my  part,  the  deeper  I  go  iji  my 
own  consciousness,  and  the  more  simply  I  abandon 
myself  to  it,  the  more  it  seems  to  tell  me  that  I 
have  no  rights  at  all,  only  duties ;  and  that  men  get 
this  notion  of  rights  from  a  process  of  abstract  rea- 
soning, inferring  that  the  obligations  they  are  con- 
scious of  toward  odiers,  others  must  be  conscious  of 
towards  them,  and  not  from  any  direct  witness  of 
consciousness  at  all.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  no- 
tion of  a  right,  arrived  at  in  this  way,  is  likely  to 
stand  aa  a  formal  and  petrified  thing,  deceiving  and 
misleading  us;  and  that  Ae  notions  got  directly 
from  our  conscioDsneas  on^t  to  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  and  to  control  it.  So  it  is  unsafe  and  mis- 
leading.to  say  that  our  children  have  rights  against' 
lis ;  what  is  trae  and  safe  to  say  is,  that  we  have 
dunra  towards  our  children.  But  who  will  find 
among  these  natural  duties,  set  forth  to  us  by  our 
consciousness,  the  obligation  to  leave  to  all  our  chil- 
dren an  equal  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  prop- 
erty ?  or,  though  consciousness  tells  us  we  ought  to 
provide  for  onr  children's  welfare,  whose  conscious- 
ness tells  him  that  the  enjoyment  of  property  is  in 
itself  welfare  ?  Whether  our  children's  welfare  is 
best  served  by  their  all  sharing  equally  in  our  prop- 
erty depends  on  circumstances  and  on  the  state  of 
the  community  in  which  we  live ;  with  this  equal 
sharing,  society  could  not,  for  ezamplet  have  organ- 
ized itoelf  afruh  out  of  ijie  chaos  left  1^^  the  fiul  of 
the  Roman  Empre,  and  to  have  an  organized  soci- 
ety to  live  in  is  more  for  a  cluld's  weUare  than  to 
have  an  equal  share  of  his  father's  property.  So 
'  we  see  how  little  convincing  force  the  stock  notion 
on  which  the  Real  Estate  Intestacy  Bill  was  based 
— the  notion  that  in  the  nature  and  fitness  of  things 
all  a  man's  children  have  a  right  to  an  equal  share 
in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  leaves  —  really  has ;  and 
how  powerless,  therefore,  it  must  of  necessity  be  to 
persuade  and  win  anj  one  who  has  habits  and  in- 
terests which  disinchne  him  to  it  On  the  other 
.  hand,  the  practical  operation  propgsed  relies  entire- 
ly, if  it  is  to  be  effectual  in  altering  the  present 
practice  of  the  Barbarians,  on  the  power  of  truth 
and  persuasiveness  in  the  notion  which  it  seeks  to 
consecrate ;  for  it  leaves  to  the  Barbarians  fall 
liber^  to  continue  tlkdr  present  practice,  to  which 
all  their  halnts  and  interests  incline  them,  unless  the 

Cmolgation  of  a  notion,  which  we  have  seen  to 
e  no  vital  efficacy  and  hold  upon  onr  conscious- 
ness, shall  hinder  them.  Are  we  really  to  adorn  an 
operation  of  this  kind,  merely  because  it  proposes  to 
do  something,  with  all  the  favorable  epithets  of  sim- 
ple, practical,  common-sense,  definite ;  to  enlist  on 
Its  nde  alt  the  zeal  of  the  believers  in  action,  and  to 
call  indifference  to  it  a  really  effeminate  horror  of 
usefiil  xefinms?  It  seems  to  me  quite  easy  to  show 


that  a  free  disinterested  pla^  of  thought  on  the  Bar- 
barians and  their  land-holdmg  is  a  thousand  times 
more  really  practical,  a  thousand  times  more  likely 
to  lead  to  some  effective  result,  than  an  operation 
such  as  that  of  which  we  have  been  now  speaking. 
For  if,  casting  aside  the  impedimenta  of  stock  no- 
tions and  mechanical  action,  we  try  to  find  the 
intelligible  law  of  things  respecting  a  great  land- 
owning class  such  as  we  have  in  this  country,  does 
not  our  consciousness  readily  tell  us  that  whether 
the  perpetuation  c£  such  a  class  is  fi>r  its  own  read 
welfare  and  for  the  real  welfare  of  the  community 
depends  on  the  actual  ' circumstances  of  this  class 
and  of  the  community  ?  Does  it  not  readily  tell  us 
that  wealth,  power,  and  conndeTaticai  are,  and 
above  all  when  inherited,  and  not  earned,  in  them- 
selves trying  and  dangerous  things  ?  As  Bishop 
Wilson  excellently  says:  "Riches  are  almost  al- 
ways abused  without  a  very  extraordinary  grace." 
But  this  extraordinary  grace  was  in  great  measure 
supplied  by  the  circumstances  of  the  feudal  epoch, 
out  of  which  oar  land-holding  class,  with  its  rules  of 
inheritance,  sprang.  The  labors  and  contentions  of 
a  rude,  nascent,  and  sti'uggling  society  supplied  it ; 
these  perpetually  were  trying,  chastising,  and  form- 
ing the  class  whose  predominance  was  then  needed 
by  socieU^  to  give  it  prants  of  cc^euon,  and  was  not 
BO  harmml  to  themselves  because  they  were  thus 
sharply  tried  and  exercised.  But  in  a  Inxurious, 
settled,  and^  easy  society,  where  wealth  offers  the 
means  of  enjoyment  a  thousand  times  more,  and  the 
temptation  to  abuse  them  is  thus  made  a  thousand 
times  ^ater,  the  exercising  discipline  is  at  the 
same  time  taken  away,  and  the  feudal  class  is  lefl 
exposed  to  the  full  operation  of  the  natural  law  well 
put  by  the  French  moralist :  Pouvoir  sans  saioir 
est  fort  danrjereux.  And,  for  my  part,  when  I  re- 
gard the  youth  of  this  class,  it  is  above  all  by  the 
trial  and  shipwreck  made  of  their  own  welfare  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  live  that  I  am 
struck ;  how  far  better  it  would  have  been  for  nine 
out  of  every  ten  among  them,  if  they  had  had  their 
own  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  not  been  tried 
by  a  condition  for  wtuoh  th^  had  not  the  extra(»di- 
uMT  grace  requisite ! 

"rhis,  I  say,  seems  to  be  what  a  man's  consoion&- 
nesB,  rimphr  consulted,  would  tell  Mm  abont  the 
actual  welfare  of  our  Barbarians  themselves.  Then 
as  to  their  actual  effect  upon  the  wAfare  of  the  com- 
munity, how  can  this  be  salutary,  if  a  class  which, 
by  the  very  possession  of  wealth,  power,  and  consid- 
eration, becomes  a  kind  of  ideal  or  standard  for  the 
rest  of  the  community,  is  tried  by  ease  and  pleasure 
more  than  it  can  well  bear,  and  almost  irresistibly 
carried  away  from  excellence  and  strenuous  virtue  ? 

.  This  must  certainly  be  what  Solomon  meant  when 
he  said,  "  As  he  who  putteth  a  ston^  in  a  sling,  so  is 
he  that  giveth  houQr  to  a  fool."  For  any  one  can 
perceive  how  this  honoring  of  a  false  ideal,  not  of 
intelligence  and  strenuous  virtue,  but  of  we^Ui  and 
station,  pleasure  and  ease,  is  as  a  8t(nie  from  a  sling 
to  kill  in  our  great,  middle  class^  in  us  who  are  cs^ed 
Philistines,  the  desire  before  spoken  of,  which  bj^ 
nature  forever  carries  all  men  towards  that  which  is 
lovely,  and  to  leave  instead  of  it  only  a  blind  deteri- 
orating purauit,  for  ourselves  also,  of  the  false'ideal. 
And  in  those  among  us  Philistines  whom  this  desire 
does  not  wholly  abandon,  yet,  having  no  excellent 
ideal  set  forth  to  nourish  and  to  steady  it,  it  meets 
with  that  natural  bent  for  the  bathos  which,  together 
with  this  desire  itself,  is  implanted  at  birth  m  the 
breast  of  man,  and  is  by  that  force  twisted  awry. 
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and  bome  at  random  hither  and  thither,  and  at  last 
flunj;  upon  those  grotesque  and  hideous  forms  of 
popular  religion  which  the  more  respectable  part 
among  us  Philistines  mistake  for  the  true  goal  of 
man's  desire  after  all  that  is  lovely.  And  for  the 
Populace  this  false  ideal  is  a  stone  which  kills  the 
desire  before  it  can  even  arise ;  so  impossible  and  un- 
atuinable  for  them  do  the  conditions  of  that  vbich  is 
lovely  appear  according  to  this  ideal  to  be  made, 
ao  neceesBiv  to  the  reaching  of  tliem  by  the  few 
seems  ^  Mine  short  of  them  b^  the  many.  So 
that,  perbapi,  of  the  actual  vulgarity  of  our  Philis- 
tinet  and  nrotality  of  our  Populace,  the  Barbarians 
and  their  feudal  habits  of  succession,  enduring  oat  of 
their  due  time  and  place,  are  involuntarily  the  cause 
in  a  great  degree ;  and  tiiey  hurt  the  welAire  of  the 
rest  of  the  community  at  the  same  time  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  hurt  their  own. 

But  must  not,  now,  the  working  in  our  minds  of 
considerations  like  these,  to  which  culture,  that  is, 
the  disinterealed  and  active  use  of  reading,  reflec- 
tion and  observation,  carries  us,  be  really  much 
more  efioctuat  to  the  dissolution  oS  feudal  balHts 
and  rules  of  succession  in  land  tiian  an  c^eratioa 
like  the  Real  Estate  Intestacy  BUI,  and  a  stock 
notion  like  that  of  the  natural  right  of  all  a  man's 
children  to  an  equal  ibue  in  the  enjoyment  of  bis 
prop^y ;  since  we  have  seen  that  Uiis  meclianical 
maxim  'is  unsound,  and  that,  if  it  is  unsound,  Ae 
operatim  relying  upon  it  cannot  possibly  be  effec- 
tive  ?  If  truth  and  reason  have*  as  we  believe,  anpr 
natural  irre«stible  effect  on  the  mind  of  man,  it 
must.  'Dicse  considerations,  when  culture  hascalled 
them  forth,  and  given  them  free  course  in  our  nunds, 
will  live  and  woric.  They  will  work  gradually,  no 
doubt,  and  will  not  bring  us  ourselves  to  the  front 
to  sit  i>  high  place  and  put  them  into  effect ;  but  eo 
they  will  be  all  the  more  beneficial.  Everything 
teaches  us  bow  gradually  nature  woald  have  all 
[Kofound  (Ganges  broudrt  about ;  and  we  can  even 
aee,  too,  where  Uie  iMsolute  abrupt  atoppnge  of 
feudal  haHts  has  vwked  barm.  And  i^tjiealing  to 
the  sense  of  truth  and  reason,  these  conuderatMma 
will,  wilhoat  doubt,  touch  and  move  all  those  of 
even  the  Barbarians  themselves,  who  are  (as  are 
some  of  us  Hiilistiaes  also,  and  some  of  the  Populace) 
heymid  tiieir  fellows  quick  of  feting  for  truth  and 
reason.  For  indeed  tbie  is  just  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  sweetoeta  and  light  over  fire  and  strength, 
that  sweetness  and  light  make  a  feudal  class  quietly 
and  gradually  drop  iu  feu<bd  habits  because  it  sees 
them  at  variance  with  truth  and  reason,  while  fire 
and  strength  tear  them  passionately  olT  it  because  it 
applauded  Mr.  Lowe  when  he  caJlad,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  call,  the  woricing-class  drunken  and  venal. 

Here  again,  then,  we  seem  entitled  to  conclude 
that  the  believers  in  action  are  really  balked  by 
their  practice  of  Hebraizing  too  much,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  content  to  let  us  Ilellenize,  and 
even  themselves  should  tr^,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  lielleniee  too.  And  it  u  clear  that  they  have  no 
just  cause,  so  far  as  regards  this  particular  operation 
of  theirs  last  canvaKSed,  to  reproach  us  with  delicate 
conservative  scepuoism ;  for  here  by  Hellenizing  we 
seem  to  subvert  stock  conservative  notions  and 
us^es  more  effectually  than  they  subvert  them  by 
Hebraizing.  But,  in  trutb,  tlic  free  spontaneous 
play  of  consciousneRs  with  which  culture  tries  to 
tloat  our  stock  habits  of  thinkiug  and  acting,  is  by 
its  very  nature,  as  has  been  said,  dislnteresleu. 
ScHuetimee  the  result  of  floating  them  may  be 
agKeablti  to  this  party,  sometimes  to  that ;  now  it 


may  be  unwelcome  to  our  so-called  Liberals,  now  to 
our  so-called  Conservatives  ;  but  what  culture  seeks 
is  above  all  to  float  them,  to  prevent  their  being  stifl 
and  stark  pieces  of  petrifaction  any  longer.  It  is 
mere  Hebraizing  if  we  stop  short,  and  reAise  to 
let  our  consciousness  play  freely,  whenever  we  or 
our  friends  do  not  happen  to  like  what  it  discovers  to 
us.  This  is  to  make  the  Liberal  party,  or  the  Con- 
servative party,  our  one  thing  needful,  instead  of 
human  per&ctton ;  and  we  have  seen  what  mischief 
arises  from  making  an  even  greater  thing  than  the 
Liberal  or  the  Conservative  party,  the  predominance 
of  the  moral  side  in  man,  our  one  thing  needfoL 
But  wherever  the  free  play  of  our  consciouaness 
leads  us,  we  shall  follow  ;  believing  that  in  this  way 
we  shall  tend  to  make  good  at  ^1  points  what  is 
wanting  to  us,  and  so  shall  be  brought  nearer  to  our 
complete  human  perfection.  Thus  we  shall  perhap* 
praise  much  that  a  so-called  Liberal  thinks  himself 
forbidden  to  praise,  and  yet  blame  much  that  a 
so-called  Conservative  thinks  himself  forbidden  to 
blame,  because  tJiese  are  both  of  them  partisans, 
and  no  partisan  can  afibrd  to  be  thus  dlsinter«st«d. 
But  we  who  are  not  partisans  ean  afford  it;  and 
after  we  have  seen  what  Noneonfonnisti  lose  by 
being  locked  up  in  their  New  Road  forms  of  relig- 
ious institution,  we  can  let  oiueetvH  see,  on  the 
other  hand,  bow  tbeir  ministers,  in  a  time  <^  movo- 
ment  of  ideas  Uke  our  present  time,  are  tpt  to  ha 
more  exempt  than  the  ministen  of  a  great  Church 
establishment  from  that  self-confidenee  and  sense  of 
superiority  to  such  a  n^emcnt  which  are  natural 
to  a  powerfiil  hierarchy,  and  which  in  Archdeacon 
Denison,  for  instance,  seem  almost  carried  to  such 
a  pitch  that  they  may  become,  one  cannot  but  (but, 
his  spiritual  ruin.  But  seeing  this  does  not  dispose 
us,  therefore,  to  look  up  all  the  nation  in  forms  of 
worship  of  the  New  Road  type ;  but  it  points  na  to 
the  new  ideal'of  CMnbining  grand  and  national  forms 
of  worship  witii  an  t^aneea  and  movenenC  of 
nund  not  ^et  fboJid  in  any  hierarchy. 

So,  again,  if  we  see  what  is  called  ntnalism  mak- 
ing conqoests  in  our  Puritan  middle  class,  w«  may 
rejoice  tnat  portions  of  dus  clam  diould  hare  becoma 
alive  to  the  eathetical  weakness  at  their  poKtiim, 
even  although  they-have  not  yet  become  ^ive  (o  the 
intellectual  weakness  of  it.  In  Puritajiisra,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  respect  that  idea  of  dealing  sin- 
cerely with  one's  self^  whieh  is  at  once  the  great  force 
of  Puritanism,  Puritanism's  great  superiority  over  all 
products,  like  ritualism,  of  our  Catbolicisitig  tenden- 
cies, and  also  an  idea  rich  in  the  latent  seeds  of  in- 
tellectual promise.  But'  we  do  this,  witboot  on  that 
account  hiding  from  ourselves  that  Puritaiuffin  hfM 
by  Hebraizing  misapplied  that  idea,  baa  as  yet  devel- 
oped none  or  hardly  one  of  those  seeds,  and  that  its 
triumph  at  its  present  stage  of  dev^ptoeBt  would 
be  l>aneful. 

Everything,  in  abort,  confirma  na  in  the  doMrine, 
so  unpalatable  to  the  believem  in  action,  that  our 
main  business  at  the  present  moment  is  not  so  much 
to  work  away  at  certain  crude  reforms  of  which  we 
have  already  the  scheme  in  our  own  mind,  as  to  cre- 
ate a  frame  of  mind  oat  of  which  realty  fruitful  re- 
forms may  with  timo  grow.  I  had  fully  hoped  to 
bring  now  to  an  end  all  I  have  to  uiige  in  behalf  of 
this  <loetrine  upon  the  believers  in  action,  but,  on 
refiocting,  I  perceive  that  one  or  two  of  their  chmcest 
jirHctical  reforms  havo  escaped  my  notice ;  ami 
as,  between  the  hi^h-steppiiig  political  writors  who 
deal  with  the  reahty  of  our  stock  wa^  of  thinking 
and  acting,  and  the  enchanting  imaginative  writers 
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who  represent  tbese  stock  ways  of  tbinlnng  ard  uai- 
ing  to  as  in  fiction,  there  seeais  by  common  consmt 
to  De  lefl  for  the  friends  of  cultare  a  humble  place 
as  purveyors  of  what  is  called  paddii^  for  the  mag- 
osines,  I  shall  without  difficulty,  I  h(^e,  be  allowed 
to  m^e  one  more  appearance  here  wi^  a  supply  of 
this  modest  ud  unpretending  articlq. 

I  —  

MEG  HARTLEY'S  CURE. 

BT  WUfKETXCE  3dA.BRTAT. 

\      It  was  towards  the  dose  of  a  gloomy  day  in  Feb- 
nuuy,  and  the  dusk  was  fastening  heavily  upon 
each  ot^eet  in  a  scantily  furnished  room  on  the 
!   ground-floor  of  an  old-fashioned  but  respectable 

bouse  in  the  crowded  district  of  Sofao. 
I       The  street  lamps  had  been  lighted  for  the  la&t 
I   hoar,  and  the  wet  window-panes  flashed  tike  crj'stal 
)   beneath  the  flickering  gas,  whilst  every  now  and 
then  a  baling  umbrella  (so  closely  did  the  house 
abut  iq>on         public  thtnougbfore)  would  press 
against  the  f^ass,  and  put  the  niUiance  momentari- 
ly oat.   Bat  the  passengers  tar  StAo  were  few  and 
I       tkr  between.   It  bad  been  a  wild  and  stormy  day, 
I       and  no  one  ventured  abroad  who  was  not  compelled 
I       to  do  so.    Everything  looked  dull  and  dark  enough, 
I       both  in  the  hoise  and  out  of  it ;  and  so  thought  its 
mistress,  Margaret  Hartley,  as  she  sat  upon  the 
bearth-mg,  with  her  hands  clasped  abontber  knees, 
and  gazed  Uioughtfiilly  into  the  fast-fading  Are.  At 
a  litUe  distance  from  her  stood  her  sewing-machine  ; 
I    she  had  been  working  at  it  uU  the  afternoon,  until 
I   her  fingers  and  her  feet  were  weary,  and  her  bead 
ached  with  the  sound  of  its  eternal  click  ;  and  now, 
either  &om  motives  of  economy  or  taste,  she  pre- 
ferred to  commune  with  herself  in  the  dark  to  sum- 
moning artificial  light  to  reveal  the  discomfort  by 
vihich  she  was  surrounded.    And  she  had  plenty  to 
think  oCt  this  woman,  ay,  and  to  regret,  —  although 
five-and-twenty  summers  had  not  yet  passed  over 
ber  head. 

The  ex{HriDg  embers  were  not  yet  so  dull  but  that 
they  revealed  ^he  form  croaching  beside  them  to  be 
yoang  Mid  graceful;  and  the  ftce,  to  such  as  can  ac- 
cept .the  heau^  of  expression  before  that  of  feature, 
attractive.    Yet,  had  each  hour  of  pain  through 
which  it  had  been  Mai;garet  Hartley's  fate  to  pass 
left  a  wrinkle  on  her  fair  smooth  brow,  it  would  have 
been  as  seamedMind  puckered  as  thatrof  an  old  wo- 
man.   For  she  had  suHered  greatly,  and  not  with- 
out cause.    Aa  she  gazed  into  the  smouldering  fire, 
had  she  cast  her  thoughts  ten  years  backward,  she 
might  have  seen  herself  as  Mai^aret  Lee,  when,  on 
the  death  of  her  father,  —  a  poverty-etricken  music- 
master,  —  she  entcVed  the  house  m  her  brother,  a 
'        banker's  clerk,  who  had  married  from  a  station  even 
lower  than  his  own,  to  become  the  drodge,  and  al- 
I       most  the  serraut,  of  his  wife  and  children.  Philip 
'       Lee  was  many  years  older  than  his  nster,  and  the 
world  had  said  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  ibrtunate 
thin^  ike  penniless  orphan  had  sach  a  home  open  to 
receive  her.     Yet  her  spirit  had  been  wellnigh 
broken  by  daily  taunts  and  unkindness  before  any 
change  happened  in  her  miserable  life.    But  then  a 
j   certain  Robert  Nalson,  a  sailor  brother  of  Mrs.  Phil- 
'        ip  Lee's,  had  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  fallen  in 
1        love,  or  pnrfessed  to  do  ra,  with  his  sister's  wretched 
little  slave.    He  was  rough  and  rude  and  unprinei- 
'        pled,  but  the  maltreated  girl  of  seventeen,  who  had 
j   bad  barely  anfiicient  to  eat  and  drink  since  she  had 
I   entered  upon  her  life  of  dependence,  was  not  quick 


enough  to  perceive  that  in  marrying  Robert  Nelson 
she  would  but  exchange  one  sort  of  bondage  for  an- 
other, and  accepted  bis  ofltsr  with  gratitude,  —  a 
feeling  which  proved  of  short  duration. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  too  incensed  at  her  brother's  choice 
to  wish  to  hold  any  communication  with  Margaret 
after  her  marriage,  and  the  unfcnrtunate  girl  soon 
found  that  no  drw^ery  u  so  hard  as  that  o£  an  ill- 
used  and  unprotected  wife ;  for  Robert  Ndaon,  his 
first  fancy  (or  her  cooled,  proved  a  harder  ti^naa- 
ter  than  she  had  ever  known  before. 

He  was  his  sister  brutalized. 

Being  attached  to  some  small  coasting-vessel,  he 
was  seldom  at  sea  for  more  than  six  w^s  or  two 
months  at  a  time ;  so  he  establisbed  his  young  wife  in 
a  couple  of  dark  rooms  near  the  dockSf  where  the 
only  happy  hours  she  spent  were  those  during  which 
he  was  away.  For  he  was  cxactii^,  tyrannical,  and 
extremely  jealous,  scarcely  allowing  her  female  com- 

E anions,  lest  the  indulgence  of  any  society  should 
ring  her  into  contact  with  the  other  sex. 
And  yet  she  had  had  one  friend  during  that  un- 
happy period  of  her  life;  one  true,  stanch  ally, 
who,  in  his  joumeyinga  amongst  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted,  had  chanced  to  light  on  the  abode  of  ttus 
disappointed  creatnre,  and  striven  to  mji^e  her  trace 
the  hand  of  Providence  even  in  the  apparent  blast- 
ing of  her  earthly  hopes. 

And  this  friend  and  guide  had  been  a  hard-work- 
ing London  curate, — John  Hartley,  her  present 
husband,  —  that  she  Isved  so  dearly,  and  yet  to  know 
herself  the  wife  of  whom  had  not  Uie  power  to  ren- 
der her  contented  I 

Had  she,  then,  quite  foigotten  that  awful  day  on 
which  Robert  Nelson  first  discovered  that  the  curate 
was  trying  to  imbue  her  uninstructed  mind  with  the 
truths  it  was  fais  profession  to  impart,  and  the  con- 
solation it  was  his  dnty  to  admimster,  and,  taming 
him  with  curses  from  Uie  door,  had  given  her  some- 
thing harder  ftill  than  curses  as  her  uiare  of  his  dis- 
pleasure? 

Had  she  forgotten  the  life  of  terror  whidi  she  had 
thenceforth  I^,  and  the  good  cause  which  her 
brutal  husband  gave  her  to  tremble  at  his  frequent 
reappearances  ? 

Had  all  remembrance  faded  from  ber  raind  of  that 
day  of  relief,  when,  after  a  longer  absence  than  was 
usual,  instead  of  receiving  home  the  man  whom  she 
had  learned  to  hate  and  dread,  the  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel called  upon  her,  with  a  lengthened  visage,  to  im- 
part the  melancholy  news  that  the  Mary  Jane," 
in  making  he^  return  voyage  from  Portugal,  had 
been  wrecked  somewhere  near  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  foundered  with  all  hands 
on  board  ? 

And  then,  when  the  intelligence  of  ber  husband's 
death  had  been  amply  confirmed,  and  the  owners  of 
Uie  "Mar^r  Jane"  bad  reconeUed  themselves  to  the 
loK  of  Uieir  vessel,  and  she  had  bo  fax  recovered  ^e 
first  surprise  of  bearing  she  was  free,  as  to  be  tiring 
to  persuade  herself  teat  Robert  Nelson  had  been 
better  than  she  thought  him,  and  that  she  was  not 
so  very  thankful  for  her  deliverance, — John  Hart- 
ley bad  come  back  to  her  again,  —  come  just  in  time 
to  prevent  ber  entering  on  service  for  her  support, 
and  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  wished  her  for 
his  wife. 

Had  the  short  space  of  three  years  really  been 
sufficient  to  blot  out,  or  even  dull,  the  memory  of  a 
moment  of  happiness  like  that  ? 

John  Hartley  i  so  good  and  gracious,  —  both  in 
appearance  bihI  demeanor! — so  infinitely  above 
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herself,  not  only  by  Inrtlt  ma&  ^MicaiilMihy  tbe 

de^ailatian  of  Iut  inan-iaf»e. 

ihi'l  she  not  ihoutriil,  whta  first  h*:  hmuglit  her 
honiG,  evtii  io  tliv  dull  iww  vhieh  Bhe  uow  «;cu- 
pled,  thai  ^hc  ^v;is  the  »eiG''fa||^r'<^IM#MUiato 
of  human  ci  caturt-sV 

And  nlien,  orict:  s'ltiCG,  her  haa3bfc^lh|j .ftStit,  ami 
be  li^il  sent  her  (at  an  outhiy  vhi^  he  coom  ill 
afford)  to  the  country  for  a.  forluipht  by  herself,  how 
she  hsMl  panted  to  return  to  the  old  house  and  him ! 
uid  tola  hini  truly,  when,  once  more  folded  to  lu« 
honest  hBsst,  tibiC  IHe  wife  Bothin^  to  har  whan  not 
spent  hf  hia  tide.  And  iSntiX  hu  a  iaot — ui 
iiillBnt  or  their  own;  mud  JfiSm*  tbon^  ofia«  hav«aKd 
and  ntnicTiiUy  ovorworied,  Etill  kept  bis  healtli,  and 
nnjiLJi'liia^n  Lis  first  tovc  for  her:  und  ftlie  had  food 
and  clothes  tiuiRcient  for  her  itHd,  «  Topf  i^boTe 
her  head.  And  yet  :AIeg  Usi^vy  mmi^'Mlp^, — 
she  wa»  even  discontented. 

She  bad  not  forj^otten  ber  fir^t  truliyWDf' bad 
been  too  reiv]  an'l  nmli^ifiiiscd  to  he  forgotten ;  but 
ehe  had  nBn^t;li  to  slualdiL'r  At  thulr  mtEntJiy. 

She  had  no  nnjn;  ihi  d  !□  (bifitil  ;i  iinviicf  of 
t^em,  Ud  ™  llu'lf  ^liii;;  IVil.-  I'l'liTl;^  wilJi  thti  !.iJ]-:<; 

of  yean,  and  she  put  tlieir  gracious  uses  tas  awav,  and 
permitted  the  p4tl7''«aVWtf  ^.F**^^WUb 

her  inetead. 

As  her  soil  Rya  reited  on  the  flick 
a  sighf  every  now  ud  tlien,  cscajied  her 
he«i,.no  ibm^^  aot  wen  tiaa  lemoteAti  of 
NebcRirOrtlie  ttaik^xoH  uptodteckharineratitada. 
Siiilors  and  sudden  death,  and  tbe  dull  ciacka,  had 
not  tlii;  least  share  in  hftr  thoughts.  Shu  *aa  think- 
ing oi'  .John  Ilarelcy,  nnd  the  many  ilia  of  poverty, 
and  tbe  mieery  of  living  in  Soho  imtead.  Hon 
wretcliod,  how  uninteresting,  how  monotoxious,  was 
her  life,  pciit  ujh  \n  :liat  horrid  city,  where  eaeb  day 
seemed  to  pjiss  alike,  und  was  a  burden  in  ibsti^lf- 

Slie  wiis  tbnikrii^  of  hur  own  cotton  dresaes  and 
of  hi^r  Tjusbaml's  shabby  coat ;  of  how  fa*jh  niornin;^, 
woro  the  McatljiT  fine  or  tbid,  John  Il.irrrov  liai!  u> 

ibrth  to  ills  work  And  labor  nudst  sijeb  dens  of 
ndbctloti  end  of  filth,  that  often,  oP  imtaniuig  tfl  hii 
Tt^Gi  he  put  bis  iitOs  child'i  cuiHf  Mdt,  lest  my- 
fUi^  tionttgiouv  slumld  1»  Iqi^^t^sW  1^  clothes. 

And  lliMr,  when  no  such  &ar  VulSftfbAi  hie  Bpirits 
would  be  so  downcaft  and  deprened  from,  the  con- 
stant witnesaing  of  crime  and  want  and  sorrow,  that 
he  would  turn  IVom  hia  frn^al  meals  almort  with 
loKthinj!;,  and  say  he  jelt  as  tliou^  the  bread  and 
meat  would  choke  bim,  whilst  ko  many  were  starving 
without  prosjiect  of  reliel'l  • 

Ami  when  would  it  hs  over?  —  what  chance  waa 
there  of  her  httKhniLd  over  etBli|Ali[  iHMtL  bife  present 
lift!  of  ansittty  and  toil  ? 

Were  tbey  to  dr.ip  out  all  thoir  d;lys  in  iIl:^  nn- 
Jii-;iltliy,  OrowJcd  townV  \V.13  flicir  child  i;mw 
u[i  ]>;{]'.'  and  thiti,  lilcQ  the  many  whom  sLic  s;tw 
around  her,  lor  want  of  ever  breathing  the  pur«, 
sweet  air  of  the  cotraby  ? 

For  Meg  Hartley  did  not  consider  that  her  hot- 
band's  lot  was  much  worse  ihui  her  own.  Tiieir 
hours  woe  opeot  in  equal  toil,  the  tioly'  difference 
in^g  that  lufl  had  le?»  monotony. 

WmC  did  she  livp  for  but  to  nurse  the  eliild,  and 
carri'  it  out  walkitig,  and  help  their  one  household 
df  udgc  to  cook  the  mealfl  and  keep  tho  house  clean^ 
and  rn«k  her  brain's  from  Monday  until  Saturday  to 
sou  how  she  could  make  the  weekly  sttpeod  cover 
the  iveokly  wantj-?  aha  Imd  no  friends,  or  any 
she  could  call  sufh ;  Jor  the  pitrLsJi  uf  Avbi('!i  hi;r 
husband  waa  but  one;  of  :^evc^^d  i'LiT-;tt'-^r:  Uiv  at  soiue 


distance  from  their  own  abode;  and  London  neigh- 
bors, knywinj;  littlri  and  carinff  less  nbonf  each 
other,  did  iio(  IrnuLlt?  tliciiiSflvt'S  to  bicoiiir  uc- 
ijiiaintijd  with  a  p.irson'a  wifO)  who  dresBod  in  cotton 
of  an  al^icrnoon,  and  (MfM  .QHtf  iiW  IM^Mm 
airino  in  tlw  park. 

t>f  ilohn  ILirtlry'K  ftinily  sho  knew  nothing.  He 
bad  plent}'  of  rchitions,  but  tliey  were  happy  coun- 
try people  who  lived  down  in  iSufVolk;  and  though 
he  had  often  said  that  as  soon  as  he  could  alTord  it 
be  must  take  her  and  Thky  (u  fa«  foodl);  calkd  bis 
Utile  child)  to  see  his  nuiuier  uA  lui  natcrs,  that 
taino  bad  neyer  come  yet,  nor  seenrtd  Hkelr  to  do 
so;  and  idio  sewiog^njuhiA^  whiek  bad  beai  a 
preaeat  from  her  inotheF^n^v  upoaher  jnattMce, 
was  the  only  visible  link  Kubaiiitrng  between  ura 
Hartleys  and  herself. 

The  sowing-machine  I  Tes,  she  had  welcomed 
iC  as  n  useful  and  expensive  gift ;  lint  li  iil  lu  cn 
eoiupullL-Hl  to  sit  ;u  i;  siniA'.  <li;rji;^-  h'jt 

dn^ly  thiya  when  slit  had  huan  jijinllri;^  liji.'  a  ln-(,;!tlj 
of  frL'sh  nir,  and  cjld  dark  ontia,  ibirin;^  wliirli  viiC 
Ijad  BL-art'L'ty  diircil  Ki^C  aw  nnm!]  fiii.-I  ns  ^vniilit 
?ililc  luT  10  work  ill  cotnTjic,  iliat  (-Iil-  h;t'l  cuiin:  to 
hiUi  the  sound  of  itii  untiring  nuedk,  and  lim  toui.h 
of  its  patient  truadltia. 

If— as  she  firetfollT  thoo^t  to  buMlf— if  she 
wrw<had.U7^Bwterial  worth  makii^  vgi  ftr  which 
Io  iHri  tite  torid  thing,  it  mieht  bi  dSfelttlt;  but 
as  it  was,  —  and  she  twitched  the  worn  skirt  of  her 
alpaca  dr^  Impatiently  to  one  ^dct  aa  if  the  sight 
ofit, evaa  hy  thoae  dull  embeis,  was  distasteful  to  ht^- 

Bntihe  could  ecarely  remember  what  it  waa  to 
possess  a  pretty  or  becoming  dress  \  and  her  bahjr 
was  never  (what  she  called)  *'  &t  to  be  seen."  Aj 
for  an  entertaining  hook,  or  a  few  fresh  flawere  or 
fruits,  she  had  aluioft  forgotten  what  such  things 
were;  and  itiviiB  hnnl — it  certamly  was  hard  — to 
spend  one's  life  without  a  single  luxury  or  pleasure. 

Ami  jis  Mill  thoufibt  of  thest;  incvitablir  hardfihi[Hi 
[■iri:5'L"l  ii[ion  ll.irlloy's  mlml,  tears  began  to 

gather  in  her  eyes,  and  roll  slowly  down  Lcr  cheeks. 

It  iw  thes  titat  tba  wi  had  kwt  ite  power  to 
make  her  prtt^  for  tb»  imsmi,  And  that  she 
ooahi  perfUtf  tiie  diwid  sMttM^MT  Uai*«  tod  cucMa 
to  be  oTentwhelmed  hf  ^  «&&g  ^seomiibct  of 
having  to  eat  adt  IntftM^  uid  wear  unTasbianabl^ 
garments.  It  waain^lM^iBh  of  her^  —  worse  tbau 
Joolbh,  it  wU9RUK,!^ud  il>  wu  pobvalj 
althoD^  th»  liifti'tiBilL  fljpMk*  |rioiqF  ft#  hnmu 
nature.  ,  . 

Haw  ntV'n,  in  our  sho^i^ptq.Af  Ufe,  have  we  eeeo, 
a  tiuf^e  billow  advancing  jft-njMBt  —  ogming  pn- 
nanls  witFi  rc^i^tlcBs  fond^iiid  IfiMaMd^lSt^ 

wliehii  niir  llltle  bark  ! 

How  tn'iniiloti'^Sy  lin,ve  wf  ivnlehed  itg  rapid  pro- 
;:n.-^s,  —  liOW  Wi!  hiivii  dn.:ann"d  of  it,  wept  over  it, 
lor  WL-ekH  biifbre  it  reaL-iicti  uf^ ;  and,  whil.>;t  calling 
on  the  Master  Mariner  for  aid  iu  our  perpkxityt 
have  yet,  in  out  own  inlndSf  felt  petfecdy  convioced 
that  eran  ha  hdp  must  he  onaviuling,  and  that  we 
nerer  wmld  aumva  the  shock !  At  last  it  gained 
m:  wfl  wens  on  du  Tery  verge  of  eternity,  when, 
lo  1  it  l;Hti)Ell  intUi^  a  few  yiirds  of  our  boat ;  and, 
paMlllig  liiida^  idMleBd  of  over  it,  gave  the  firail 
atructure  Wl  impetus  which  sent  it  riding  galhukti^ 
ab^ve  its  fbanuAg  crest  once  more  into  smooth  water. 

For  a  few  hotirst  perhaps,  we  coold  scaicel/  men- 
tion onf  deUvctwiCQ  without  tean;  aad  for  a  few 
dajf,  or  weeks,  aecOrding  to  our  disposition,  any  allu- 
fifm  to  the  dangiT  Ave  Imd  ?o  imOspcftedJy  passed 
called  Jbrth  espressiona  of  the  deepest  gratitude. 
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Well  1  and  what  tbea*V  The  huge  billow  was  iar 
ont  6f  sight ;  va  had  almost  ibigotten  what  it  looked 
like  wheD  so  near ;  the  interest  of  the  topic  faded, 
and  we  began  to  jgnimble  because  the  veather  was 
not  quite  &Torabte  to  our  sport,  or  that  we  some- 
times brought  up  seaweed  in  our  nets,  instead  of 
fish! 

Hartley  was  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
the  gcneralit}'  of  her  fellow-creaturea.  There  are 
but  lew  of  us  who  know  how  to  make  the  best  of 
this  life  1  how  to  extract  the  sweets  which  every 
phase  of  it,  in  some  sort,  contains ;  and  how  to  cast 
the  inevitable  bitter  away.  She  needed  a  lesson  to 
be  read  to  her  upon  contentment ;  and  a  heavy  one 
was  advancing  with  the  ^loom. 

She  had  scarcely  reahzed  that  she  w&  crying, 
when  the  approaching  sound  of  an  infant's  wail,  and 
a;;rude  knock  at  the  parlor  door,  caused  her  to  rouse 
hersdf,  and  Imuh  away  the  tears  which  stood  opon 
her  cheeks. 

**  If  yon  please,  'm,"  s^d  the  uncouth  tones  of  her 
sole  aUendant,  an  awkward  girl  from  her  husband's 
NationiU  School,  *'  I  think  as  how  the  child  wants 
yer ;  and  if  yer  'U  take  her,  I  can  be  about  getting 
up  the  tea-things  in  time  for  master." 

"  Give  her  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley,  without 
altering  her  position,  as  she  listlesely  held  out  her 
arms  for  the  infant ;  and  in  another  moment  it  was 
cradled  on  her  bosom,  and  drawing  its  nourishment 
from  the  springs  of  her  own  existence. 

The  child,  not  much  above  a  twelvemonth  old, 
was  teething ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  touch 
of  those  feverish  Ups,  and  the  harmless  ener^  with 
which  the  little  hot  hand  clutched  at  her  oreast, 
which  might,  and  at  any  other  moment  would,  have 
appealed  very  powerfully  to  its  mother's  feelings. 

But  Marg^t  Hartlejr  was  in  no  humor  that 
eveniog  even  to  sympathize  with  Uttle  Daisy. 

She  took  the  child  almost  impatiently,  and,  hav- 
ing given  it  the  breast,  .resumed  her  occupation  of 
gazing  in  the  Gre ;  whilst  her  thoughts  returned  to 
the  same  channel  as  before. 
*  The  girl  from  the  National  School  having  blunder- 
ed up  and  down  stturs  three  or  fom*  times,  —  in  the 
course  of  which;'peregr!natign8  she  bad  managed  to 
convey  the  tea-things  safely  to  their  destination,  and 
to  eprcfui  the  table  with  the  uninviting  loaf  of  yester- 
day's baking,  the  slab  of  salt  butter  in  its  dinnei^ 
plate,  and  the  pennyworth  of  fluid  from  which  the 
milkman  dared  to  tute  his  name,  —  now  demanded 
of  her  mistress  whether  she  should  light  the  gas, 
make  up  the  fire,  or  take  the  child  again. 

To  all  of  which  inquiries  Meg  Hartley  only  fret- 
fully replied  in  the  negative ;  teUing  the  girl  to  go 
down  stairs  and  stop  there  till  she  was  called 
for. 

And  then  the  parlor  door  was  slammed,  and  the 
rough-shod  feet  shufHed  back  to  the  lower  regions  ; 
and  the  discontented  woman  was  left  musine  m  the 
dusk,  and,  save  for  the  baby  on  her  breast,  aione. 

How  long  she  remained  thus,  she  could  never  say, 
for  the  occurrence  by  which  her  meditations  were 
interrupted  was  so  terrifying  as  to  drive  all  calcula- 
tion of  time  out  of  her  mind-  It  might  have  been 
moments,  minntcs,  or  hours,  that  she  sat  crouched 
upon  the  hearth-rug,  with  little  Daisy  slumbering 
in  her  arms ;  but  when  she  was  next  roused  to  con- 
Ecioosness,  it  was  from  hearii^  the  footstep  of  her 
husband  in  the  balL  His  footstep  decidedly,  and 
yet  not  like  his  own.  There  was  no  sound  of  fa- 
tigue or  languor  in  that  quick,  harrying  tread,  and  if 
he  had  taken  oflThis  wet  overcoat  he  must  have  flung 
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it  on  the  pegs  in  passing,  for  without  the  stoppage 
of  a  moment  he  slurted  the  narrow  paauge  and 
threw  open  the  sitting-room  door; 

She  felt  he  stood  upon  the  threshold,  yet  she  did 
not  turn  her  head,  but,  with  her  chin  apon  her  hand 
and  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  maintained  the  attitude 
in  which  he  found  her. 

"  Mai^aret  1 " 

The  voice  was  so  husky  and  so  low,  the  tone  in 
which  he  uttered  her  name  so  different  to  the  caress- 
ing accents  with  which  John  was  used  to  greet  her, 
that  curiosity  alone  would  have  impelled  ner  then 
to  look  at  him. 

That  white  Jace,  drawn  with  pain  or  fear,  and 
rendered  still  paler  by  the  flickering  firelight ;  those 
sad  yearning  eyes  and  that  agitated  mouth,  —  did 
they,  could  they  belong  to  her  good,  contented, 
cheerful  husband  ? 

"John,  John  I  what  is  the  matter?  Has  any- 
thing happened  ?   Are  you  ill  ?  " 

All  her  apathy  and  want  of  interest  died  away 
with  her  fint  glance  at  him ;  and  in  an  instant  she 
had  sprung  to  her  feet,  and,  vitii  faer  inf^t  on  one 
arm,  bad  thrown  the  other  about  her  husband's 
neck. 

"  Wh&t  is  the  matter,  dearest?  why  do  you  trem- 
ble, and  look  at  me  so  hard  ?  John,  I  have  never 
seen  you  like  this  before." 

*'  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  feel  like  this  be- 
fore, Mai^aret.  I  am  the  bearer  of  bad  news  to 
you,  darling,  —  news  that  has  almost  broken  my  own 
heart." 

She  looked  at  him  with  amazement.  There  he 
was,  alive  and  well,  and  Dusy  was  slumbering  apon 
her  arm.  What  great  eahuni^  could  happen  to 
her  which  did  not  affect  either  of  the  two  tEeasures 
of  her  life? 

"  Bad  news,  John  ?  What  can  it  be  ?  Ohl  tell 
me  quickly." 

He  tried  to  answer  her,  but  Ins  voice  failed  him. 
A  dry,  harsh  sound  alone  issued  from  his  throat, 
which  threatened,  as  it  were,  to  choke  him.  At  the 
same  time  his  wife  thought  she  heard  other  footsteps 
shuffling  in  the  passage,  as  though  their  conference 
was  not  without  a  listener. 

*' There  is  some  one  in  the  house  1"  she  cried. 
"  O  John,  don't  keep  me  longer  in  suapensel  Is  it 
—  arrest  ?  " 

She  had  bad  some  experience  of  that  sort  whilst 
living  with  her  brother's  family,  and  the  dread  of  it 
had  always  kept  her  frugal  in  her  expenses,  —  yet 
her  husband  might  have  incurred  debt  unknown  to 
her. 

•  "No,  no!"  he  groaned,  when,  at  last,  he  had 
found  voice  to  answer  her ;  "  not  that,  Ma^aret,  — ■ 
O  !  I  wish  it  were  ;  I  wish  a  life's  imprisonment  for 
me  could  undo  what  has  occurred  to-day.  Stop, 
dearest,  stop  a  minute ;  don't  look  that  way,  and  I 
wilt  summon  courage  to  tell  you  alL  O  Margaret  I 
be  brave,  for  I  bring  you  news  ^at  is  worse  than 
death." 

She  was  too  alarmed  and  agitated  now  to  nse  any 
more  entreaty.  She  could  only  stare  into  her  hus- 
band's face,  with  wild  pleading  eyes,  and  press  the 
shoulder  upon  which  she  leaned. 

"  Meg,  we  have  been  happy  together,  have  we 
not  V  I  have  tried  to  make  you  so.  Say  I  have 
succeeded." 

The  thought  of  her  late  ducontent  flashed  across  her 
mind,  and  her  eyes  became  blurred  with  sudden  re- 
pentant tears;  yet,  when  she  answered  "Yes,  dear; 
yes,  dearest;  God  knows  that  you  havefidie  an- 
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swered  truly,  notwitbstandinf;  the  mood  in  which 
t}^i'^  unknown  misfortune  had  surpmed  her. 

"And  jrou  love  me?"  he  continued;  "I  know 
yo\i  love  me,  and  will  be  brave  for  mj  sake. 
Mai^ret,  we  must  {urt" 

She  did  not  scream  nor  &int ;  she  did  not  echo 
his  words,  or  exclaim  at  the  stran^ness  of  their  im- 
port ;  but  one  thought  possessed  her,  —  that  her 
husband  had  lost  bis  senses,  and  so  entirely  was  this 
fear  portrayed  upon  her  speaking  features,  that 
John  H^ley  read  it  at  a  glauce. 

"  No,  M^,  I  am  not  mad  ;  I  have  all  my  senses 
now,  though  God  only  knows  how  long  I  may  retain 
them.  Turn  your  eyes  away,  —  look  ^anywhere  but 
St  me,  and  I  will  try  to  tell  jrou  all." 

She  turned  them  infltinctiT«!ly  towards  the  half- 
dosed  door.  But  the  next  moment  she  tore  herself 
from  her  husband's  embrace,  and  pointed  to  the 
pasB^e  in  alarm. 

*'  t^hn !  I  saw  —  I  am  sure  I  saw  some  one 
there,"  she  pasped  faintly,  —  "  some  one  moving  in 
the  dusk.  Who  is  it  ?  Who  can  have  business  here 
with  you  and  rae  V  " 

"  /  have,"  said  a  voice,  the  memory  of  which 
years  had  not  obliterated  from  her  mtnd ;  and  in  an- 
other second  the  door  was  roughly  pushed  open,  and 
on  the  threshold  stood  the  figure  of  her  late  husband, 
of  the  man  whom  she  had  supposed  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  —  of  Robert  Nelson. 

As  he  made  his  appearance,  John  Hartley  instinc- 
tively ipoved  to  the  side  of  bis  wife,  and  placed  his 
arms  around  her  for>Bupport,  but  Miai^aret  neither 
heeded  hia  action  nor  himself.  She  was  standing  as 
thoagh  she  bad  been  tnmed  to  stone,  gazing  with 
wid^  dilated  eyes  on  the  new  comer. 

"  Well,  you  don't  seem  disposed  to  ^ive  me  much 
of  a  welcome,  Mrs.  Nelson,"  he  exclaimed,  greeting 
her  surprise  with  a  hoarse  lai^h ;  but  perha^  I 
should  nave  written  first  to  announce  my  coming. 
Only,  you  see,  three  years  spent  in  the  galleys  on 
the  coast  of  Morocco,  daring  which  we  were  n't  al- 
lowed pen  and  ink  and  postage^stamps  to  communi- 
cate with  our  friends,  makes  a  man  feel  as  if  no  time 
should  be  wasted  before  he  lets  his  wife  know  that 
he 's  returned  to  his  lawful  duty.  Very  sorry  to  cut 
up  fun,  of  course,  but  you  seem  to  have  been  amus- 
ing yourself  during  my  absence ;  so  I  think  it 's  my 
turn  now."  And,  with  a  malicious  leer  on  bis  face, 
he  approached  Mamaret's  ude,  as  though  to  take 
her  mm  her  present  nusband's  arms.  But  she  only 
shrank  closer  into  them,  and  whispered,  Auntly : — 

«  How  did  you  hear  of  this,  John  ?  Who  told  it 
you?" 

He  stooped  to  answer  her,  until  bis  cold  lips 
touched  her  forehead. 

I  was  returning  to  our  home,  dearest,  —  ah  ! " 
(with  a  shudder)  "  what  a  happy  home  it  has  been  ! 
— when  this  man  followed  and  accosted  me.  At  first 
I  did  not  recognize  him ;  when  I  did,  thank  God 
that  in  my  grief  and  despair  1  did  not  harm  hira." 

"  But  how  has  it  all  happened,  John  V  Tell  me 
plainly,  for  I  can  hardly  think  or  understand." 

"  Part  of  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  '  Mary  Jane,' 
Margaret,  who  put  off  in  the  long  boat,'  in  hopes  of 
reaching  land  in  safety,  were  driven  towards  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  and  there  taken  prisoners.  For 
the  last  three  years  they  have  been  working  in  the 
galleys  there,  Robert  Nelson  amongst  the  number, 
and  were  only  set  free  a  month  or  two  ago  by  the  aid 
of  an  English  exploring  party." 

"  Now,  parson  ! "  exclaimed  Robert  Nelson,  as  he 
approached  the  wretched  pair,  "  I  can't  waste  any 


more  time  here,  whilst  you  axe  spinning  yams  to  my 
wife;  I  shall  have  [denty  of  opportunities  to  teU  her 
ever^ihing  she  may  want  to  know  concerning  my- 
self ;  and  as  I  wish  to  get  to  my  destination  to-ni^t,  I 
the  sooner  she  makes  uersetf  ready  to  go  with  me 
the  better." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  a  piercing  shridc  ' 
burst  from  Margaret's  lips.  t 

*'  (to  with  you ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  T^eave  ray  [ 
husband  to  return  to  you  I  Never  !  1  will  perirfi  | 
first ! "  I 

"  But,  as  it  happens,  missus,  you  won't  be  allowed 
to  choose  betwixt  us,"  said  Robert  Nelson.  "  Tou 
belong  to  me,  and  with  me  you  must  go, —  there  'a  | 
no  question  about  that,  —  and  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
can  t  proaicQte  the  parson  for  having  bagged  you  as 
soon  as  ever  my  back  was  turned.  It  was  a  dirty  trick  ' 
to  play  any  man,  and  if  I  can  make  him  smart  for 
it,  1  will.    Kleonwhile,  I  shall  take  my  own  agmn."  | 

"John!  John!"  she  said,  in  a  low  despairing  i 
voice,  which  yet  entreated  him  to  deny  the  other's  I 
statement. 

"  It  is  too  true,  my  darjii^,  we  mitst  part.  O 
Margaret  1  I 'd  give  all  I  possess,  except  my  hope 
for  the  future,"  he  said,  with  a  solemn  look  in  hb 
sad  eyes,  "  to  undo  what  we  have  done  ;  but  that  is 
imiMseible.  ^  We  erred  in  igooraoce,  and  the  sin  i* 
even  now  'forgiven  us.  Bat  parting,  Margaret,  is 
worse  than  death." 

Keep  me  with  yon,  John ;  don't  let  him  take  me 
away.    I  cannot  go." 

"  How  can  I  keep  you,  little  one  ?  "  be  answered, 
fondly.  **  You  are  my  wife,  Margaret ;  I  shall  al- 
ways think  of  you  as  such ;  but  I  have  no  right 
over  you  now,  and,  were  Robert  Nelson  to  give  up 
his  claim,  we  still  must  henceforth  be  nothing  to  each 
other." 

"  Nothing .' "  she  cried,  in  a  burst  of  vehement 
pas^on.  "Nothing — with  this  to  bind  us,"  hew- 
ing out  the  sleeping  infant  at  the  full  length  of  her 
arms. 

John  Hartley  gazed  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  a  groan,  turned  away  and  buried  Lis  face  » 
in  his  hands. 

"  Now,  M^,"  exclaimed  Robert  Nelson,  laying 
his  hand  roughly  on  her  arm,  and  bringing  his 
ilrcaded,  bearded  visage  in  dangerous  proximity  to  ' 
her  own,  "  fitop  all  this  palavering,  and  make  ready  ^ 
to  come  with  me.    I've  stood  it  ^uite  long  enough, 
to  my  mind,  already.    It 's  sufficient  for  me  to  find 
that  you've  been  ue  wife  of  another  man  during 
my  absence,  without  having  to  stand  by  and  hear 
your  cursed  fooling  with  one  another.    Go  op  stftira  I 
and  put  your  things  together.    Do  you  hear  what  I  ' 
say  to  you  ?   In  another  half-hour  I  must  be  on  my  J 
road  again." 

"  But  without  me,"  she  replied,  fiercely.  "  I  can-  ] 
not  go  with  yoa.  I  will  not !  You  duspised  and  ill-  | 
treated  me  when  I  was  your  wife,  and  then  they  ' 
said  that  you  were  dead,  and  1  married  another 
man,  and  if  I  am  not  hid  wife,  I  am  no  one's.  I  will  ' 
nut  go  with  yon.  Ko  power  on  earth  shall  nnake 
me ! " 

The  bronzed  face  of  the  returned  sailor  grew  still 
darker  beneath  the  flush  of  rbing  passion. 

"  We'll  soon  see  about  that,"  he  answered  with 
fixed  teeth.    "  I  was  going  to  give  you  time  to  gut 
your,  things  together,  but  you  must  come  without  . 
them  now  —  and  at  once." 

"  John  !  John  !  save  me  ! "  she  cried,  flying  to  her 
husbaiKPs  side. 

"Margaret!  dearest!  I  am  powerltss.     In  the 
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face  of  your  first  husband's  claim  I  can  sa^  notbing. 
He  haa  legal  rlgbt  to  you,  my  poor  girl,  and  I 
have  none.  Pray,  Mai^aret ;  pray,  my  dearest,  that 
Heaven  may  grant  you  strength  to  do  your  duty. 
There  is  noUiing  left  for  either  of  us  except  prayer." 

Still  she  struggled  in  Robert  Nelson's  graap,  af- 
firming  pasaionately  that  she  did  not  belong  to  him  ; 
that  she  was  not  his  wife  ;  and  that  she  would  soon- 
er die  than  return  to  his  protection. 

**  Mai^aret,"  interposed  the  calm  voice  of  John 
Hartley,  "  my  wife  —  ab,  no !  I  meant  my  dearest, 
listen  to  me,  and  be  brave ;  lenstance  is  utterly  use- 
less. It  is  we  who,  though  innocently,  have  been 
in  the  wrong ;  it  is  we  whose  hands  are  now  fettered ; 
and  HeftTen,  who  has  permitted  your  husband  to  re- 
turn alive,  Intends  that  yon  shaU  do  your  duty  to- 
wards him  as  you  have  done  it  to  me." 

*^  You  don't  love  me,  John,"  she  answered,  moum- 
fblljp;.  *'yon  can't  love  me  as  I  lore-^ou,  or  you 
would  die  before  you  gave  me  up  so  easily." 

*'  Easily  ?  "  he  repeated,  bitterly.  "  If  this  task 
be  easy,  Meg,  God  have  mercy  on  those  who  endure 
harder  onesT" 

"  1 11  have  no  more  of  this,"  said  Robert  Nelson, 
rudely ;  "  I 'm  sick  of  such  bosh.  Put  down  that 
brat  and  follow  me.   1 11  not  wut  another  second." 

**  My  child !  most  I  part  with  my  child  ?  "  screamed 
the  unhappy  woman,  as  she  pressed  the  infant  closer 
to  her  breast  *'  O  John  I  can  he  take  away  my 
baby?  Can  he  force  me  to  leave  that  too  be- 
hind?" 

■*  And  am  I  to  have  nothing,  Mai^ret  V  "  replied 
John  HarUey  in  a  voice  of  despair ;  "  am  I  to  lose 
wife  and  chQd  at- one  blow?  all  the  desire  of  my 
eyes  at  a  stroke  ?  Won't  yon  leave  Daisy  behind 
you,  SI  a  littlo  comfort  that  may  preveat  my  heart 
iiomhreakinK?" 

She  nuhea  back  to  him,  and  put  the  baby  in  his 
arms. 

"Mine,"  she  whispered,  with  feverishly  excited 
eyes,  and  gasinng  tone,  "  mine  and  youn,  —  ours, 
*^hn,  —  I  give  her  to  you ;  love  her  fer  her  wretched 
mother's  awe."  - 

YoniOioold  n't  have  taken  her,  anyway,"  growled 
Robert  Nelson;  "111  have  no  other  man's  brat 
kicking  ^Kmt  m^  premises;  but  it^  as  well,  per- 
haps, to  make  a  virtae  <rf  a  necenty.  Now,  are  you 
«»dy?- 

Then  she  tamed,  and  fall  at  that  hard  man's  feet, 
and  embraced  his  knees  with  her  hands,  a>  ^ 
poared  forth  her  soul  in  an  Mitreaty  that  he  Itould 
give  her  up. 

"Robert,  have  pity  on  me — onus  —  I  shall  nev- 
er live  with  John  Hartley  again  ;  I  shall  leave  this 
dear  home,  where  I  have  been  so  happy ;  but  dtm't 
ask  me  to  return  and  bo  your  wife.  To  remain  here 
would  not  be  right,  but  to  return  to  you  seems 
worse.  O  Robert,  have  ^Kty  — •  have  mercy  on  us 
bothl  Listen  to  my  baby  wailing  for  me,  and 
don't  separate  me  utteriy  from  all  that  is  so 
dear!" 

But  she  might  as  irdl  have  liud  her  head  against 
a  6 tone  wall,  and  im|dored  It  to  respond  to  bor  pas- 
sionate entreaty. 

The  only  answer  which  she  obtained  from  Robert 
Kelson  was  a  harsh  laugh  at  her  distress,  as  with  a 
gniitp  of  iron  on  li^r  arm  he  drafrped  her  roughly 
towards  tlie  opun  door,  and  she  I'clt  that  her  fatu 
was  decided,  and  hope,  in  tliie  world,  over  for  ber. 

"  Husband,  God  bless  you  for  nU  the  love  you 
bare  riiowerQd  upon  me  1  I  have  been  ungrateful, 
John,  often  impatient,  discontented,  and  cureless, 


bat  I  have  loved  you  faithfully  through  it  all.  O, 
don't  forget  me  now  that  I  am  going  I  * 

Such  were  her  farewell  sentences,  frantically 
uttered,  as,  balf-<lragged  and  half-supported,  she 
was  borne  through  the  dark  passage  towards  the 
outer  door. 

"  I  shall  never  foi^get  yon,  darling ;  and  —  we 
shall  meet  i^n — look  upt  Meg,  and  tbink  of 
that ! " 

One  backward  glance  at  him  whom  she  had  con- 
ndered  as  her  husband,  as  he  uttered  these  last  fond 
words ;  and  Margaret,  that  emel  ^p  stiU  fixed 
upon  hw  arm,  was  hurried  ont  of  the  house  into  the 
driving,  pitiless  rain. 

Bareheaded,  and  otherwise  unprotected  from  the 
inclement  weather,  it  still  never  struck  her  as 
strange,  remembering  Robert  Nelson's  brutality  to- 
wards her  in  years  gone  by,  that  he  should  choose 
,to  expose  her  to  the  fury  of  the  elements.  The 
rain,  if  anything,  was  coming  down  harder  than  it 
had  done  before ;  in  a  few  minutes  her  dress  was 
clinging  miserably  about  her  wet  ankles,  and  her 
shoes  were  soaked  through  ;  and  yet  the  soreness  of 
her  heart  and  the  great  dread  creeping  over  her  of 
the  man  into  whose  power  she  had  t^in  been 
thrown,  prevented  her  thoughts  dwelling  upon  any- 
thing but  the  two  dear  ones  she  had  left  in  the  old 
house  behind  her,  and  the  hard  grasp  upon  her  arm 
which  seemed  to  press  into  her  fl^  like  heated 
iron. 

Onwards  be  hurried  her;  never  relaxing  that 
unnecessary  torture  of  restraint ;  never  addressing 
a  word  to  her  of  comfort  or  affection ;  whilst  she, 
walking  at  her  utmost  speed  to  keep  up  with  his 
stride,  did  not  so  much  as  lift  ber  eyes  to  the  dark, 
dreaded  face  which  she  felt  ever  and  agun  to  be 
regarding  ber. 

She  never  inquired  where  he  was  taking  her. 
They  passed  stand  after  stand  of  hackney  calxs,  but 
Robert  Nelson  did  not  c^er  to  put  her  into  one  of 
them,  and  she  did  not  venture  to  surest  that  he 
should.  They  might  have  been  walking  to  the 
world's  end  together  for  aught  she  knew  or  cared. 
She  could  think  bat  of  two  Uiingt,  —  bet  regret  far 
the  past,  and  her  fear  ui  the  fiitura. 

By  and  bv,  after  t^y  had  traveiaed  what  had 
seemed  to  Margaret  miles  of  dark  and  sloppy  pave- 
ments, Robert  Nelson,  without  relaxing  nis  hold 
upon  her  arm,  turned  suddenly  in  anoUier  direction, 
and  she  found  herself  inside  a  railway  station.  A 
busy,  btutling  station,  where  bells  were  ringing,  and 
passengers  pushing,  and  |>orters  callinc,  and  every- 
thing gave  token  that  a  teaia  was  just  about  to  start ; 
and  from  which  in  another  minute  she  found  herself 
rushing  into  the  dark,  unknown  country,  the  sole 
companion  of  Robert  Nelson  in  a  fir^t-class  carriage. 
She  shrunk  into  a  oomert  and  resigned  herself  to 
thought. 

Thisn  it  was  in  the  cold  and  silent  night,  the  only 
Tight  being  the  dim  oil-lamp  which  burned  in  the 
centre  of  Uie  carriage,  that  all  the  petty  discontent 
of  which  she  had  ^cn  that  day  {guilty  came  back 
upon  Margaret's  nund  to  sting  it  with  setf-rvproach. 
What  would  die  have  given  at  that  moment  to  be 
inatalled  once  more  mistress  of  the  dull  home,  where 
visitors  came  seld(Hn,  and  pleasures  (such  as  the 
world  terms  "  pleasures ")  were  iew  and  far  be- 
tween !  How  sweet  appeared  in  j-etrospect  the 
peaceful  Iiours  when  she  had  known  no  fear,  which 
siie  had  passed  in  nursing  her  baby,  nr  sitting  at 
her  once-despised  sewing-machine  !  How  calm  and 
happy,  how  free  from  jar  and  disaffection,  had  been 
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those  quiet  evenings,  when  John,  wearied  by  the 
long  day's  toil,  would  bid  her  be  idle  with  himself; 
and  in  sammer  her  for  a  stroll  until  heaven 
was  dotted  with  its  stars,  or  in  winter  draw  her 
chair  beude  his  own,  and  hold  her  hand  in  his, 
whilst  he  told  her  how  be  loved  her,  and  pictured 
the  futnre  which  might  one  day  be  theirs. 

As  she  thou^t  ofall  this,  and  compared  her  pres- 
ent feelings  with  those  which  she  bad  encouraged 
but  a  few  nours  before,  Margaret  shuddered  at  ner 
ingratitude  for  the  benefits  which  Heaven  had  sent 
her,  and  hated  herself  for  having  entertained  it. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak,  Meg  ?  "  interrupted  the 
coarse  voice  of  Robert  Nelson.  "  Here 's  your  law- 
fal  husband  come  back  to  you  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  three  years,  and  }'ou  don't  seem  to  have 
a  word  to  say  to  him.  Are*  yon  sulky,  or  are  yon 
asleep  ?  " 

*'  O,  don't  ask  me ! "  said  the  unhappy  woman. 
"  Don't  speak  to  me.   I  have  nothing  to  say." 

'*  But  yon  jiAail  say  something  if  I  choose  it,"  he 
replied,  with  decinon,  as  he  changed  his  seat  to  the 
one  opponte  her  owp.  "  Now,  look  jou  here,  mis- 
sus ;  yon  were  always  a  stiff  lot  to  deal  with  even 
in  the  old  times,  and  I  dare  say  the  parson's  diaci- 
pUne  has  n't  made  you  any  better.  But  what  did 
for  him,  you  know,  won't  do  for  me.  You  know 
me,  —  none  better,  and  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  this 
toon'i  do.  You  can  rattle  away  fast  enough  when 
you  like,  and  I  choose  that  vou  shall  talk  to  me 
now ;  80  tell  me  ofall  you 've  been  doing  since  I 've 
been  away." 

*'  O  no  —  no,  not  that ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  pain. 

**  But  I  choose  that" 
"  I  cannot" 

Robert  Nelson's  face  grew  angry,  and  be  took  a 
coil  of  rope  from  one  of  nis  pockets,  at  tiie  sight  of 
which  Mai^garet  sbnddered,  and  be  saw  it 

"Ab!  yon  remember  uiis,  do  you? "-he  said, 
with  a  ebnckle.  "  Well,  yon  *U  taste  it  again,  my 
dear,  if  yon  begin  any  of  your  old  tricks.  Come, 
sit  on  my  knee. 

He  bad  been  her  husband,  but  his  touch  seemed 
now  (remembering  the  later  purer  touch  of  John 
Hartley's  hand)  to  have  become  defilement  to  her, 
and  she  shrank  from  it  visibly. 

"  Come,  Meg,  do  as  I  tell  you." 

"  Don't  ask  me  ;  pray,  don't  ask  me." 

"  Is  it  to  be  war  or  peace  between  us,  then  ?  " 

"  War,"  she  said,  despairingly, "  if  you  require  the 
appearance  of  love  from  me."^ 

And  then  she  shrieked,  for  he  had  reused  his  hand 
to  strike  her,  and  his  dark  fierce  eyes  elared  malig- 
nantHy,  as  though  be  conld  have  killed  ber  where 
she  sat 

But  her  ^riek  was  mingled  with  other  shrieks, 
arid  ^ed  amount  them ;  whilst  his  uplifted  arm  sud- 
denly descendea,  not  of  his  own  will,  but  from  the 
force  of  a  tremendoos  shock  by  which  the  carriage 
that  they  occupied  was  thrown  off  the  line,  and,  with 
several  others,  hurled  down  an  embankment,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  it  rested,  broken  Into  pieces. 

Their  train  had  come  into  collision  with  another, 
and  the'  loss  of  life  and  property  was  fearful.  But 
Margaret  knew  nothing  but  that  she  lay  crushed 
and  all  but  insensible  beneath  the  debris  of  some  of 
the  fallen  carnages,  and  that  her  Me  was  slowly 
ebbing  out  of  her. 

She  had  no  pity  or  fear  for  herself;  she  only  felt 
thankful  that  Heaven  bad  permitted  her  to  die  in- 
stead of  live. 


"  Don't  touch  me,"  she  murmured,  when  some 
one  laid  a  hand,  as  she  tfaotight,  on  her  shoulder ; 
"don't  touch  me.    Thank  God  !  I  am  dying." 

She  feared  that  a  touch  might  recall  her  to  life ; 
she  dreaded  lest  some  good  Samaritan  should  strive 
to  retain  in  ber  that  wbtch  the  loss  of  John  Hartlqr 
had  converted  from  a  blessing  to  a  curse. 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  she  again  whbpered,  as  Uie 
handling  became  more  patent  to  her  senses ;  *'  only 
leave  me  alone." 

'*  Only  leave  you  alone,  little  wife !  When  the 
fire  has  completely  gone  out,  and  the  room  is  as 
cold  as  a  cellar,  and  1  a(ii  waiting  for  my  tea.  Why, 
it 's  not  like  my  busy  bee  to  be  sleeping  on  the 
hearth-rug  when  her  husband  wants  her.  What 's 
the  matter,  M^.  Are  you  tired,  my  dariing,  or 
only  laaty  ?  " 

Margaret  Hartley  started  to  her  feet  as  if  she  .had 
beensbot^  The  room  in  utter  darkness;  the  fire 
burnt  out  in  the  ^ate ;  and  the  baby  on  her  bosom 
even  shivering  with  the  cold.  How- could  she  have 
been  so  foolish  as  to  slnmber  there  whilst  all  her  du- 
ties were  n^lected  ? 

But  the  next  moment  her  dream  and  its  import 
flashed  npon  her  mind,  and,  fe^og  the  glad  relief 
which  comes  to  us  when  we  have  experienced  some 
unfiiunded  dread,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  b^^ 
tears. 

"  O  John  I  John  I "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  hung 
about  her  husband's  neck.  "  I  dreamed  that  I  had 
lost  you :  that  we  were  separated." 

"  God  forbid,  my  love  I "  he  answered,  solemnly. 
"  I  trust  that  nothmg  will  ever  have  the  power  to 
separate  us,  except  death.  But  give  me  the  Daisy, 
Meg,  and  let  us  have  candles  and  tea.  I 'm  as  bun- 
as a  hunter  to-night,  and  shall  do  justice  to  any- 
g  you  may  have  to  give  me." 
She  dried  her  eyes,  and  set  abont  seeing  to  ber 
husband's  comfort,  whilst  a  glad  tbank^vmg  that 
her  fear  was  "  but  as  a  dream  that  is  told  "  kept 
ringing  its  halleli^'ah  in  her  heart.  lu  a  few  minutes 
the  fire  was  burning  agun  in  the  grate,  the  candles 
were  lighted  and  on  the  table,  and  Margaret  had 
decided  that  she  could  spare  John  a  morsel  of  cold 
meat  for  his  tea  fi-om  the  provision  for  next  day's 
dinner.  When  she  returned,  she  found  him  dancing 
the  child  upon  his  knee,  whilst  he  sang  a  lively  tone 
to  mark  the  time.  What  could  have  happened  to 
her  usually  sober  and  sedate  husband  to  make  him 
so  rneri^'  to-night  ?  Margaret  thought,  as  she  looked 
at  his  bright  fece  and  listened  to  his  cheerful  voice, 
that  she  had  never  seen  John  so  gay  before.  But, 
as  bis  spirits  rose  (and  they  had  not  reached  their 
ultimatum  until  after  ten),  ben  seemed  to  fidL 
Self-reproach  was  heavy  at  her  heart;  herhnsband's 
bright  contest  contrasted  most  unfavoraUy  with 
her  feelings  of  the  afternoon;  and  the  more  sbe 
thought  on  tibem,  and  on  her  dream,  the  more  sbe 
despised  hetself  for  having  given  way  to  their  iudul- 
gence.  She  was  depressed  and  half  tearful  all  the 
evening ;  and  her  husband's  remonstrances  (mly 
called  forth  what  were  to  him  most  mysterious  ex- 
pressions of  penitent  humility. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  your  wife,  John,"  she  ex- 
claimed, on  one  occasion.  "  I  am  &r  worse  than 
you  think  me  to  be.  Ah  !  if  you  knew  all  1 "  —  and 
then  John  laughed  at  her,  and  affirmed  he  would 
not  be  afr^d  even  to  know  "  alL"  He  was  too  sure 
of  his  little  wife's  integrity  and  love  for  him- 

"  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  more  than  once 
dnring  tbe  evening. 
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"Wliat  makes  you  so  cnrioas  about  the  time, 
>\iTi  ?  *•  inquired  nis  wife.  *'  Have  70a  to  go  oat 
;ain  ?  I  hap9  not,  for  it  is  raining  harder  than 
^er  ;  and  she  shuddered  to  rec^  how  she  had 
icn  dr^ged  (in  fkacy)  bareheaded  through  that 
ivy  rain  a  prisoner  in  the .  grasp  of  Robert  Nel- 
in. 

*'  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  replied  her  husband ;  "  my 
orfc  18  over  for  to-day.  And  yet  I  am  anxious 
bout  the  time,  Meg,  and  I  wish  it  were  nine 
'clock. 

"  It  must  be  nearly  so,"  she  answered,  as  she 
ecped  behind  the  blind ;  "kirike  postman  is  next 

loor." 

John  Hartley  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  coming  be- 
itnd  her,  placed  his  hands  upon  W  shoolders. 

How  he  tremUed  ! — or  was  it  her  own  frame 
vbich  shook  beneath  his  weight  ? 

"  Is  the  pMtman  coming  here  ?  **  he  whispered, 
iOQerly.  (Why,  what  on  earth  could  John  want  to 
enow  that  for,  —  he  who  so  seldom  received  or 
arrote  a  letter  ?)  "  He  is  —  is  he  not,  llargaret  V  — 
yes  !  —  no  !  —  yes  !  he  is.  Hurra  !  —  my  darling  — 
it  *s  all  i*iglit!"  and,  with  one  fond  kigs  on  her  as- 
tonished Tace,  be  had  darted  like  a  boy  into  the 
passage,  and  opened  the  hall  door  himself. 

"  Here  it  is ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  back 
■with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  "  I  could  not  tell 
you  before,  dearest,  lest  you  should  disappointed, 
but  I  had  seen  Lonl  Chester  this  afternoon,  and 
was  almost  sure  cfit," 

"  Of  what — of  what  ?  "  she  s^id,  eagerly. 
**  Of  a  living  in  the  country,  dearest :  of  the  In- 
cumbency of  Middlecross,  the  vill^  whwd  my 
mother  and  sisters  live.   Ah  I  I  can  take  you  there 
now,  Meg,  darling  !  —  take  down  my  dear,  wife  and 
my  UtUe  child,  of  whom  I  am  so  proud,  and  show 
my  people  I  am  justly  so :  take  you  to  one  of  the 
prettiest  parsonages  in  England ;  just  such  a  home 
as  we  have  alw^-s  pictured  and  longed  to  have 
together  *,  where  D^sy  shall  learn  to  walk  upon  the 
green  grass;  and  we  shall  have  a  garden,  and  a 
meadow,  and  keep  our  cows  and  pigs;  and  you 
shall  have  yoiu"  poultry ;  and  —  why,  what 's  this, 
darling? — in  tears?  —  when  I  thought  yon  would 
be  so  glad." 

"0  John  I  John  1"  sobbed  the  little  woman,  "I 
don't  deserve  it;  indeed  1  don't  Take  me  in 
your  arms,  John,  and  let  me  tell  you  all.  I  shall 
never  be  happy  again  until  you  have  foi;given  me." 

And  with  her  bead  upon  her  husband's  breast, 
and  her  arms  about  his  neck,  Meg  Hartley  told  of 
her  former  discontent  and  present  penitence,  and 
received  his  full  forpveness  ere  she  dept. 


THE  FATE  OF  BEING  DEAIJ  WITHOUT 
KNOWING  IT. 
"  Ar,"  siud  Lord  Chesterfield  in  the  days  of  his 
^e,  "  poor  old  Tyrawley  and  I  are  both  of  us  dead, 
if  we  only  knew  it"  It  is  astonishing  that  this  &ct 
of  people  being  dead  for  years  before  they  are  buried 
is  not  more  commonly  perceived  and  acted  on  than 
it  is,  and  not  petmle  only,  but  books,  newspapers, 
institations,  ana  wbatever  else  is  cap^le  of  having 
life  and  keeping  the  appearance  o£  it  after  tin  real- 
ity has  come  to  an  end.  For,  look  where  we  will, 
on  every  ride  you  see  incurables  and  incapables 
tripping  and  Btumping  hither  and  thither  with  all 
tlrn  pretensions  and  airs  of  life  as  if  they  were  in  the 
heyday  of  a  career,  while  in  truth  they  are  only  as 
■pent  caimoii*ball8,  toothless  watoh-d(^  ghosts,  or 


whatever  emblem  cme  may  ohoose  for  what  was  onCe 
something  and  is  now  nothing.  A  book,  ibr  ex- 
^ple,  can  preserve  an  amazing  ur  of  vi^ity  and 
popularity  for  years  after  all  the  troth  that  was  once 
in  It  has  been  absorbed  into  current  opinion,  trans- 
ferred to  new  forms  and  expres^ons ;  or,  owing  to 
change  of  ciivmnstance,  has  ceased  to  be  true  at  alL 
It  is  notorious  that  a  journal  may  keep  most  of  its 
reputation,  and  ever  so  many  of  its  readers,  long  after 
any  intellectual  sap  has  ceased  to  fiow  in  its  col- 
umns, and  after  it  has  b^un  to  ^ve  its  readers, 
instead  of  fruitage,  mere  abundance  of  dry  leaves 
and  sticks.  And  so  pf  human  beings.  It  is  im- 
mensely difficult  for  a  man  to  know  when  he  is 
dead ;  to  know,  that  is  to  say^  when  he  has  lost  the 
faculty  of  moving  along  with  his  time,  aaxd  Uving  in 
its  foremost  ideas  and  aspirations;  when,  he  has  no 
longer  anything  to  hope  for,  nor  much  to  care  fo^, 
nothing  to  contribute  to  the  common  stock,  nor 
much  to  receive  from  the  efforts  of  others,  nor  any 
will  to  receive  it.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that, 
from  this  point  of  view,  a  great  many  persons  are  as 
good  as  still-boi^  to  begin  with.  And  this  is  quite 
Urue.  There  is  something  partly  pathetic  and  partly 
comic  in  the  number  of  men  and  women  whom  one 
meets  in  the  world  who  have  never  been  quickened 
into  life  by  the  stimulus  of  circumstance,  and  yet 
who  move  through  their  existence  with  all  the  man- 
ner of  active  creatures.  They  eat  and  drink^  and  to 
a  certUQ  extent  have  the  gift  of  "articulate  speech, 
and  they  go  i'  ti^  catalogue  for  human  creatures. 
But  what  of  all  tins  umolation  of  life  ?  They  only 
more  in  a  phantasmagoria.  Nothing  comes  of  them, 
except  a  certun  blocking  up  of  the  way  for  the  liv- 
ing. These  peisons,  however,  are  to  be  borne  with, 
if  without  sympathy,  lUso  without  active  wrath. 
Anger  directed  gainst  HmkB  is  a  waste  of  a  good 
thing. 

The  case  of  those  who  have  lived  and  live  no 
more,  yet  remain  on  the  face  of  the  earth  notwith- 
standing, is  different.  Their  obstructive  power  i» 
of  an  active  sort,  and,  with  the  reputation  of  their 
lives  to  back  them,  their  chances  of  doing  mischief 
are  most  seriously  ample.  Take  a  politician,  for 
example,  who  has  been  bred  up  in  principles  that 
have  become  sacred  traditions  with  bim^  and  which 
appear  to  him  to  contain  all  things  that  are  needfiil 
to  salvation.  The  reasons  which  recommended  them 
to  him  may  have  been  good  reasons,  and  for  their 
time  they  may  have  suited  circnnutancea  to  perfec- 
tion. But  circumstances  change,  and  unless  the 
man  changes  too,  and  shii^  his  ground  to  match, 
then  all  the  good  which  he  did  and  got  the  credit  of 
doing  becomes  in  the  public  mind  a  ground  for  con- 
tinuing to  believe  in  him,  and  so  past  benefits  grow 
into  a  root  of  present  and  future  injury.  The 
Americans  are  often  reproached  with  their  short 
memories  towards  their  statesmen.  They  have  a 
quaint  proverb  about  the  exceeding  smallness  of 
ex-presidentd.  Yet  would  it  not  have  saved,  would 
it  not  even  now  save  England  many  troubles,  if 
some  ex-premiers  and  ex-politicians  of  lower  de^e 
were  to  fall  into  as  sm^  estate  as  that  of  men  who 
have  filled  high  political  office  in  America  ?  The 
good  tluLt  men  do  perhaps  ^es  with  them ; 't  were 
no  b^  thing  if  they  should  die  when  they  have 
done  what  good  they  can.  For  this  is  just  one  of 
those  places  where  our  English  fosbion  of  reverence, 
good  and  gracious  as  it  is  in  so  many  respects,  does 
us  real  barm,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  some 
magician  has  conferred  on  statesmen,  authors,  and 
all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  the  admirable  qual- 
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\ty  of  knowing  exactly  wlien  they  are  dead.  There 
is  not  one  leading  man  out  of  Bity  with  this  rare  ^ft 
of  knowing  when  .the  sap  has  ceased  to  flow,  whien 
his  agility  in  moving  with  circumstanoea  is  palaied, 
when  the  time  has  come  for  retirement  into  the  cool 
and  graceful  region  of  reminisoence.  There  are  so 
many  reasons  why  eren  a  good  man  should  be 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  a  foot  in  the 
political  or  speculative  grave.  Hts  methods  have 
answered  in  past  times,  why  ahoald  the^  not  answer 
now  ?  He  was  in  active  life  when  his  opponents 
were  in  the  fourUi  form  at  school,  for  he  was  study- 
ing the  highest  problems  in  t))is  or  in  that  when  they 
were  puzzling  over  its  very  elements;  surely  he 
must  be  the  wiser,  &c.  ?  The  other  side  of  all  this  is 
not  apparent  to  him,  —  that  the  very  qualities  which 
enabled  biin  to  understand  and  to  grapple  with  one 
set  of  circurastauces  may  most  effectually  unfit  him 
for  the  comprehension  and  settlement  o£  the  next 
set  presenting  themselves. 

To  put  it  into  a  formula,  —  a  human  character  ia 
much  more  likely  to  stiflen  than  human  circumstance 
to  reproduce  ibelf.  Perhaps  the  World  finds  this 
out  most  constantly  and  most  expensively  in  the 
case  of  military  people.  Ko  experience  is  able  to 
dnve  out  of  the  heads  of  a  ^remment  the  idea 
that  the  vateraa  must  be  the  rjjj^ht  person  and  the 
best  person  available  to  place  in  command.  Be- 
cause dd  General  Scott  bod  proved  himself  egual 
to  the  condnct  of  a  war  in  Mexico,  the  American 
Government  amiod  that  he  was  the  best  man  they 
could  find  to  fi^t  a  territory  of  thousands  of  st^uare 
miles.  The  poor  man  was,  in  point  of  mihtary 
capacity,  as  dead  ten  years  ago  as  be  b  now.  Eng- 
lish military  history  is  a  long  chronicle  of  the  effort 
of  men  with  life  and  an  fuert  vision  to  break  the 
monopoly  of  command  enjoyed  by  creatures  long 
defunct.  How  much  force  has  been  lost  to  the 
country,  wasted  in  this  heart-breaking  and  miser- 
able stni^le,  no  mortal  man  can  tell.  We  can  only 
imagine  it  firom  the  spectacle  of  the  same  sort  of 
waste  8^  visible  to  anjrbody  who  has  to  see, 
and  from  the  sound  of  it  audible  at  this  moment 
by  anybody  who  has  ears  to  hear.  The  penalties 
which  a  people  pay  for  th«r  adoration  of  experi- 
ence are  a  great  deal  heavier  in  the  long  run,  and 
spread  over  the  total,  than  any  which  the  adoration 
of  rashness  and  audacity  would  be  Hkely  to  cost 
them.  Only  the  penalties  are  mainly  negative. 
They  do  not  assume  the  shape  usaally  taken  by  the 
penalticfl  of  audacity,  of  tremendous  and  striking 
dl<taater,  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  de- 
nial, nor  mistake.  The  mischief  of  the  rule  of  the 
dead  lies  in  the  number  of  opportunities  of  which 
they  rob  us,  of  the  achievements  that  might  have 
saved  us  but  for  them,  of  the  heroes  who  would  have 
risen  up  to  deliver  us  if  they  had  not  been  kept  under, 
as  though  they  were  flames  of  destroying  fire  instead 
of  ra^  of  healing  light.  It  !a  something  of  an  open 
question  whether  the  men  who  were  ooce  wise  do 
not  inflict  more  ill  upon  us  than  those  who  were 
always  fools.  That  they  have  the  best  opportunity 
is  certain.  It  is  the  latter,  indeed,  to  whom  they 
are  most  indebted  for  this  opportunity. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  jp'cat  aim  and  character- 
istic of  a  wise  practical  philosophy  is  to  keep  men 
out  of  the  horrid  mental  fit  of  being  dead,  while 
thinking  that  they  still  live,  by  prolonging  mental 
activity,  or,  to  use  a  preciser  phrase,  the  faculty  of 
taking  an  interest  in  a  great  number  of  objects,  as 
long  as  there  is  any  sort  of  consciousness 'left  This 
is  perfectly  true,  but  it  ia  not  quite  the  wh^  trntii 


of  the  matter.  To  take  interest  in  things  is  only  a 
virtue  when  your  interest  is  untainted  by  the  pdaoa 
of  egotiun.  Most  people  would  like  to  see  good 
things  done,  but  a  considerable  proportion  siaoog 
them  would  make  this  conditional  on  the  things 
being  done  by  themselves,  or  at  least  in  their  own 
\  w^y.    Their  very  activity  of  interest  dis- 

E[  by  the  UBConsciously  defunct  is  just  what 
tlwm  BO  truly  pestilent  "nie  wise  and  vir- 
tuoas  man  ia  he  who  is  keenly  anxioui  for  dus  nat- 
ter and  for  that,  and  yet  insists  neither  oa  his  own 
position  being  in  the  front,  nor  on  his  own  pe- 
culiar methods  being  implicitly  adopted.  Not  to 
sum  up  the  universe  in  your  own  individuality  i> 
the  bf^inning  of  wisdom.  Men  poasessed  of  this 
wisdom  are  conscious  that  each  of  us  only  marches 
as  one  in  a  vast  and  numberless  army.  What  one 
can  do  is  as  nothing.  When  he  has  fallen  under 
the  burden  and  the  heat,  the  great  host  marches 
on  and  on  as  before.  To  think  much  on  this,  much 
on  the  race  and  little  on  self,  is  the  surest  way  of 
avoiding  premature  death.  Consciousnait  of  the 
immeasurable  size  of  all  lifu  in  comparison  of  any 
one,  cveu  if  that  be  the  most  important  and  bow 
much  more  if  it  be  of  the  least  important,  is  proba- 
bly the  most  indispensable  of  these  elements  wUcb 
keep  a  character  wholesome  and  lifelike.  With 
this  element  the  chances  of  one's  uncooscioosly 
passing  away  to  limbo,  and  yet  persiatiog  in  flatter^ 
ing  and  gibberii^  among  old  scenes,  are  iadefi- 
nitely  lessened. 


THE  COMING  ECLIPSE. 

There  is  to  occur  this  year,  on  the  17tfa  of 
August,  one  of  the  naoet  imposing  solar  eclipses  that 
an  observer  on  this  earth  is  in  a  positton  to  behold. 
Bemarkable  phenomena  of  the  kind  have  happened 
before,  and  will  happen  again ;  but  this  one  pos- 
sesses a  special  interest    There  are  total  ecllpsa 
and  total  eclipses ;  in  some  the  totally  lasts  hot  a 
very  few  seconds,  and  the  spectitor  has  small  tiane 
to  atody  the  startling  phenomena  that  the  oceanoa 
manifests;  in  others,  kowever,  t^e  obscuration  en- 
dores  for  several  minutes,  and  good  opportoiun^ 
is  afforded  for  observing  and  recording  the  attend- 
ant appearances.    Now  in  the  eclipse  in  question 
the  snn  will  be  hidden  for  more  than  six  minutes, 
nearly  the  maximum  possible  interval,  and  the  as- 
tronomers are  on  the  gm  vine  with  preparations  for 
making  the  best  use  of  this  time  in  settling  moot 
questions  now  existing,  and  in  gleanio^  new  facta 
lor  the  advancement  of  their  comprehensiTe  science. 
One  unfortunate  circumstance  is  that  the  spectacle  | 
can  only  be  witnessed  in  situations  far  removed  from  { 
the  great  centres  of  European  civilization ;  for  the  ^ 
shadow  path  of  the  moon  pas^ca  over  India,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Oriental  Islands.    But  ' 
this  has  not  deterred  the  savans  from  their  search  J 
after  knowledge;  India,  at  all  events,  offers  a  ^ 
vantage-groond  ibr  the  observers,  which  ample  prep^  . 
arslions  nave  been  made  to  occupy.   Schemes  have  I 
been  discussed,  expensive  instruments  have  bcea 
made,  and  eyes  and  hands  carefully  trained  to 
use  them ;  and  well-equipped  expediUons  have  been 
fitted  out.     Learned  societies  have  given  their 
brains,  and  governments  their  moneys,  and  all  that 
far-sight  and  foresight  can  do  has  beeii  done  to 
make  the  event  a  fruitful  one  to  science ;  fbr  it  mav 
be  centuries  ere  an  eclipse  oS  sack  magnitude  will 
occur  again. 

In  times  when  minds  were  doll  and  nmnqniriag. 
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-^^^.when.  eyes  bad  no  telescopes  to  axA  them  in 
>>  ..g  into  the  faalf-ievealed  secrets  of  natnre,  a 
> '  . ,  «3clip8e  vas  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  fnght- 
'  •  ■   at,  and  passed  over.    The  five  years'  war 
.een  the  Medes  and  Lydiana  was  brought  to  a 
r  '  -    by  an  eclipse,  which  so  scared  the  rivM  armies 
they  made  peace.    The  fears  engendered  by 
a  turning  of  day  into  night  lasted  for  centuries, 
, .  ^   VilUam  of  Malmesbury  relates  of  an  eclipse  that 
.   rred  in  1 140,  that  pcraona  while  sitting  at  their 
■ .,  is  were  60  frightened  by  the  sadden  dai^ncss, 
.  .    they  ran  out  Trom  their  houses,  fearing  that  the 
" _  ent  chaos  was  about  to  return  ;  and  later  histo- 
,   9  tell  of  similitr  effects.    The  vi^e  and  awe- 
."  "  ■  ired  accounts  that  were  in  ibrmer  times  given  of 
"■  Q  phenomena  gaTe  way  to  others  having  some 
'.T  '^nnons  to  fiilnesH  and  precisioD,  about  the  com- 
"'  icement  of  the  last  centory ;  probably  the  first 
t-obBezred  eclipse  was  one  which  toc^  place  on 
'   -  12th  of  May,  1706.   Bat  the  telescopes  of  that 
- '  e  were  poor  tools,  and  the  records  refer  chiefiy 
-  iucfa  effects  as  were  vtuble  to  the  nnaided  eye. 
"  -  -the  sky  the  planets  near  the  sun  and  the  brighter 
Ts  were  seen,  and  the  phenomenon  known  as  the 
■  ■  ona,  which  had  been  noted  by  previous  observers, 
I  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently, 

■  ^  -a  prominently  visible-  On  the  earth  the  recorded 
.■■  ects  were  tluwe  which  arc  always  seen  and  felt  on 
..  .-h  occasions.  The  bats  flew  as  at  ni^ht;  Che 
,;  .vis  betook  themselves  to  rest;  the  singing-birds 

snced  their  notes ;  the  laboring  animals  stood 
 II ;  inanimate  nature  assumed  a  cadaverous  as- 

.  ct  -,  animate  nature  was  appalled.   The  depress- 

'  -g  influence  of  the  unnatontl  darkness  caused  by  a 
.  .Jal  eclipse  has-  been  remarked  and  commented 

'  '>on  by  every  observer  down  to  the  last  occasion  of 
,  ,  itncssing  it   It  is  a  darkness  to  be  felt ;  a  gloom 

,iat  brings  "  a  sUence  deep  as  death,"  and  makes 

.    "Ibe  boldest  iMiU  his  breuh  for  &Ume." 

Arago  tells  of  a  poor  shepherd  child  that  cried 
nd  called  for  help  at  the  total  phase  of  the  eclipse 
fl842  :  but  children  of  larger  growth  have  feft  a 
hrilt  of  horror  run  through  them  when  the  last 
jeams  of  a  meridian  sun  have  been  suddenly  extln- 
\;uished,  and  a  livid  black  pall  has  descended  upon 
the  face  of  the  earUi.    The  same  observer  describes 
~  in  graphic  langof^e  bow  a  crowd  of  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  including  a  boi^  of  soldiers,  was  af- 
'fected  on  the  same  occasion.   During  the  pro^reas 
'  of  the  eclipse  all  had  been  excitement  and  kvely 
'  curiosity.   Bat  when  the  sadden  darkness  came, 
- "  the  ineBomeQoa  in  its  magnificence  triumphed 

■  over  the  petulance  of  youth,  over  the  levity  which 
certain  persons  assume  as  a  sign  of  superiority,  over 
the  noisy  indifference  of  which  soldiers  usually  make 
profession.  A  profound  stillness  reigned  in  the  air; 
the  birds  ceased  to  sing."  The  English  Royal  As- 
tronomer, Halley,  in  relating  the  effect!  of  the 

'  eclipse  of  1715,  passed  over  the  concern  observable 
in  £ul  kinds  of  birds,  animals,  and  fishes,  as  a  conse- 
quence too  obvious  to  be  noticed  when  even  he  and 
others  could  not  escape  from  a  sense  of  horror  ;  and 
cool,  experienced  observers,  knowing  what  to  ex- 
pect, have  been  awestricken  at  the  coming  on  of 
the  unearthly  gloom.  For  the  daricening  is  not 
like  that  ei  night ;  although  it  is  nearly  as  intense, 
it  is  of  far  diflerent  character.  The  sky  assumes  a 
purple  Uaek  color,  and  appears  to  fall  upon  the 
earth ;  the  atmosphere  and  terrestrial  objects  take  a 
Btraage  tint  that  some  have  described  as  a  livid  yel- 
low, others  as  dark  green,  others  as  an  olive  hue. 


Mrs.  Airy,  who  observed  with  her  husband  at  Turin, 
in  18424'3ud  that  the  effect' was  like  that  produced 
by  looking  at  a  landscape  through  ver^  dark  green- 
ish glass.  Of  several  explanations  which  have  been 
offered  to  account  for  this  apparent  chai^  of  color, 
that  which  refers  il  to  physiolc^cal  causes  is  the 
most  plausible.  This  theory  attributes  the  effect  to 
contrast ;  the  change  &om  one  state  of  illamination 
to  another  is  very  sadden,  and  the  duration  of  the 
darkness  la  too  short  to  allow  the  eye  to  recognize 
the  sperific  hue  of  colored  objects-  It  may  be  that 
during  an  eclipse  of  long  totality,  like  that  which  is 
coming,  the  optic  nerves  may  have  time  to  recover 
from  the  sudden  shock  caused  by  the  instantaneous 
darkening,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  obscuraUon 
may  see  objects  as  under  an  ordinary  twilight  as- 
pect  This  is  a  point  to  be  determined.^ 

Glancing  from  earth  to  heaven,  fte  most  palpa- 
ble peculiarity  in  a  total  solar  eclipse  is  the  halo  of 
white  phosphorescent  %ht  that  entirely  sarnnncb 
the  black  disc  of  tiie  moon.  Halley  aptly  jHctored 
this  feature  to  the  popular  eye  by  comparing  it  to 
the  radiating  appearance  with  which  punters  stir- 
ronnd  the  heads  of  saints.  The  historians  of  the  ante- 
.Christian  era  who  were  fbrtanate  enongh  to  behold 
solar  eclipses  make  mention  of  the  phenomenon: 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  the  corona,  by  which  it  has 
since  been  known.  Observers  who  have  seen  it 
upon  recent  occasions  give  the  most  varied  descrip- 
tions of  it ;  some  have  called  it  fibrous,  and  compar- 
able to  entangled  thread ;  others  have  described  it 
as  bm^-like  and  feathery ;  And  others  have  attrib- 
uted to  it  a  eircnlar  motion  Uke  that  of  some  varie- 
ties <^  fireworks.  Yeiy  cnrions  and  irreconcilable 
are  the  dravrings  which  have  been  given  by  differ^ 
ent  observers  of  the  same  eclipse.  Some  have  iho- 
lated  beams  or  rays  o£  light  shooting  in  one  direc- 
tion, others,  similar  beams  darting  an  opposite  way ; 
some  show  the  rays  emanating  radially  from  the 
black  moon,  while  others  make  them  tangential, 
and  again  others  exhibit  them  curved  like  a  sickle 
or  a  scimitar-  The  Astronomer  Royal  expressed 
himself  bewildered  at  the  discordances  in  the  de- 
pictions he  had  received  of  the  corona  visible  during 
the  last  great  eclipse.  I  have  seen  many  of  these 
digrams,  and  their  dissimilarity  forces  one  to  sus- 
pect that  different  eyes  have  received  vastly  Affer- 
ent impressions  from  the  same  object 

But  rejecting  what  is  doubtful,  there  remuns  the 
certainty  that,  when  the  sun  is  completely  obseared 
by  the  moon,  the  disc  of  the  latter  is  encompassed 
by  a  glory  the  breadUi  of  which  is  generally  equal 
to  about  one  nxth  of  the  moon's  diameter,  but  ex- 
tended in  some  places  into  brushes  or  luminous 
streaks,  folly  as  long  as  the  moon's  diameter.  The 

aueation  then  arises,  to  wh^  is  this  feature  due  ?  If 
lere  were  an  atmosphere  surrounding  the  moon  it 
would  be  abundantly  explained ;  but  the  more  cru- 
cial tests  for  such  an  appendage  negative  its  exist- 
ence. Is  it  a  widely  extended  atmosphere  of  the 
sun,  or  a  Inminoua  vapor  surrounding  the  solar 
globe  ?  This  it  can  hardly  be,  for,  if  it  were  such, 
varying  positions  of  the  moon  in  her  pa^si^ 
across  the  son's  disc  would  not  sensibly  affect  its 
features;  whereas  it  is  found  that  these  changing 
conditions  do  vaAtly  alter  the  appearance  and  con- 
formation of  the  corona.  It  is  pretty  well  con- 
cluded that  it  ihines  not  by  its  own  light  bnt  by 
reflected  light,  —  that  it  is  not  phosphorescent,  bat 
borrows  its  illummation  from  the  sun.  The  test  of 
polarization  shows  this.  A  ray  of  reflected  light 
behaves  very  differently  firom  a  ray  of  direct  light 
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when  both  arc  passed  through  a  doubly  refracting 
prism.  The  direct  beam  is  split  into  two  sections, 
which,  in  all  poBitions  of  the  prism,  are  of  eq^ual  in- 
tenffity ;  while  the  reflected  beam,  similarly  divided, 
shoira  two  spots  of  light  which,  in  certain  positions 
of  the  prism,  difier  considerably  in  brightness.  An 
anal^is  of  the  corona  of  the  last  ccUpse  was  made 
upon  this  principle,  and  it  was  then  determined  that 
it  shone  by  reiiected  light,  and  was  therefore  not 
self-luminous.  From  these  observations,  and  from 
other  considerations,  the  Astronomer  Royal  baa  ar- 
rived at  the  opinion  that  there  must  be  an  atten- 
uated atmoaphere  encompassing  the  earth  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  reaches  even  to  the  moon,  and 
that  it  is  the  lighting  up  of  the  regions  of  this  atmo- 
sphere in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  moon  that 
gives  rise  to  the  corona  and  its  varying  features. 

The  late'  Mr.  Baily  excited  curiosity  for  a  time 
by  hia  announcement  that  jost  before  the  com- 
mencement and  post  after  the  end  of  totality  of  a 
Bolar  eclipse,  or  in  other  words  when  the  limbs  of 
the  sun  and  moon  are  jost  touching  intemalljr,  the 
narrow  line  of  solar  light  breaks  ap  into  lununous 

E Dints,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  string  of 
right  beads.  This  phenomenon,  which  has  since 
been  recognized  as  '*Bail^8  beads,"  is  sometimes, 
but  not  dwaya,  seen ;  it  is  very  easily  accounted 
for.  The  moon's  edge  is  not  perfectly  smooth ; 
mountains  and  valleys  give  it  a  serrated  outline; 
and  when  the  mar^ns  of  the  moon  and  sun  are  just 
overlapping,  the  sun's  margin  is  juat  visible  through 
the  chinks  and  crannies  of  that  of  the  moon,  and 
^ves  the  appearance  of  a  cbaplet  of  beads.  A  sheet 
of  paper  laid  under  a  saw,  so  that  its  edge  just  peeps 
between  the  teeth,  rqwats  the  appearance  which, 
as  it  leads  to  nothing,  may  be  dismissed  forthwith. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  suggesdve  of 
eclipse  phenomena  are  the  red-colored  masses  of 
light  that  are  seen  to  exude  apparently  from  the 
moon's  circumference.  These  protuberances  were 
fiist  cursorily  noticed  by  one  Captain  Stanyan, 
during  the  eclipse  of  1 706.  Flamsteed,  England's 
first  Astronomer  Royal,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal 
Society  that  "  the  Captain  is  the  first  man  I  ever 
heard  of  that  took  notice  of  a  red  streak  of  light 
preceding  the  emersion  of  the  sun's  body  from  a 
total  eclipse,  and  I  take  notice  of  it  to  you  because 
it  infers  that  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere."  Then 
at  the  eclipse  of  1 733  two  other  observers  saw  some- 
thing of  toe  same  character.  But,  curiously,  these 
recOTda  for  a  long  time  escaped  the  attention  of 
astronomers,  and  when  they  tamed  their  eyes  and 
glasses  upon  the  eclipse  of  1842,  tbey  were  ignorant 
of  what  their  predecessors  had  seen  and  noted.  They 
gazed  at  the  slowly  disappearing  sun  in  anxious 
expectancy,  prepared  to  see  something  strange,  but 
kno^ng  not  what.  Imagine  their  surprise  when, 
as  the  last^Umpse  of  the  solar  disc  was  shut  out  by 
the  advancing  moon,  they  saw  the  black  edge  of 
the  latter  garnished  in  some  parts  with  a  blood-red 
border,  and  in  others  with  sheaves  of  roseate  light 
and  mountains  of  glowing  flame.  The  observers 
were  electrified  with  this  apparition;  they  were 
unprepared  -to  measure  or  to  depict ;  and  before  they 
had  time  to  collect  themselves,  and  satisfy  their  eyes 
and  minds  that  neither  had  been  under  illusion,  the 
son  reappeared,  and  the  marvellous  phenomena 
vanished.  All  anxiety  then  came  to  be  centred 
upon  the  next  great  eclipse,  'this  happened  in 
1851.  The  experiences  purchased  upon  previous 
occasions  were  turned  to  account  in  preparing  in- 
structions and  laying  down  schemea  of  ooeervation 


for  this.    The  Britbh  Association,  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  some  foreign  astronomers,  drew  up  and  circit- 
lated  a  pamphlet  of  suggestions  to  intending  obeerv- 
en,  and  instruments  and  eyes  were  made  ready  for 
action.   All  the  phenomena  of  an  eclipse  were  pro- 
vided for,  as  regards  observation  and  record  of  them ; 
but  the  "  red  prominences  "  were  literally  the  prom- 
inent points  of  interest.    The  shadow  path  of  this 
eclipse  passed  over  northern  Europe,  and  along  it, 
chiefly  m  Sweden,  the  observers,  like  a  party  of 
skirmishers,  disposed  themselves.    This  time  they 
were  forewarned,  and  so  forearmed;  knowing  what 
to  look  for  and  how  to  see  it  Circumstance* 
proved  favorable,  and  when  the  totality  came  on, 
the  anxiously  expected  rosy  excrescences  shone  forth 
in  all  their  glory.    Many  observers  saw  them,  esti- 
mated their  size,  and  mapped  and  drew  them.  Sev- 
eral of  the  questions  that  had  been  raised  were 
decided.   Foremost  among  these  was,  whether  the 
prominences  were  attached  to  the  moon  or  to  the 
sun  ?   Well,  some  observers  asserted  that  protuber- 
ances on  tiie  eastern  nde  became  quickly  Udden, 
while  others  sprang  up  on  the  western  side ;  that  is, 
they  were  respectively  covered  and  revealed  on  the 
eastern  and  western  borders  of  the  sun  by  the  ad- 
vancing moon.   So  it  was  established  almost  to  a 
certainty  that  the  prominences  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  sun.    Bnt  other  bewildering  questions  arose. 
When  the  drawings  of  different  observers  were  com- 
pared, discrepancies  were  revealed  that  were  scarce- 
ly attributable  to  errors  of  observation.    Upon  the 
forms  and  characteristics  of  some  of  the  more  re- 
markable of  the  red  masses  no  two  observers  were 
in  agreement.   Hctures  and  descriptions  were  alike 
irreconcilable :  they  left  an  impression,  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  examined  them,  that  there  was 
some  min^e-Uke  effect  that  manifested  itself  vari- 
ously to  different  eyes. 

Nine  years  passed  away,  and  at  their  end  came 
the  famous  eclipse  of  1860,  which  was  most  favorably 
visible  in  accessible  parts  of  Spsun.  Daring  the 
nine  years  a  valuable  adjunct  to  telescopic  ob^rva- 
tion  had  been  pressed  into  the  astronomer's  service. 
Photography,  in  its  youth  in  1851,  had  been  wrought 
to  perfection  by  1860,  and  has  been  successfully  ap- 
plied to  the  depiction  of  celestial  objects,  notably  the 
spots  on  the  sun  and  the  surface  irregularities  of  the 
moon.  The  suggestion  had  been  made  in  1851  of 
the  great  advantage  that  would  follow  from  photo- 
graphing the  detims  of  the  eclipse  of  that  year,  but 
fittle  action  was  taken,  as  the  art  was  then  so  young. 
But  when  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the 
Spanish  eclipse,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Do  la  Bue,  the 
father  of  celestial  photography,  to  fit  out  a  smtable 
apparatus  for  making  the  eclipse  phenomena  r^ord 
themselves,  and  thus  avoid  the  vagaries  and  imper- 
fections of  eye  and  hand  delineation .  This  was  done. 
A  "  photo-heliograph"  and  the  pertaining  apparatus 
and  chemicals  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
expedition  which  H.M.S.  Himalaya  bore  from  Fly- 
mouth  to  the  northern  ports  of  Spain  in  July,  i860. 
This  expedition  comprised  a  goodly  band  of  Euro- 
pean astronomers  and  observers ;  for^all  who  were 
prepared  to  do  any  good  were  madd  welcome  od 
board  the  transport,  which  had  been  liberally  placed 
by  the  government  at  the  disposal  of  the  Astrono- 
mer Royal.  Everything  turned  out  favorably  for 
the  observers,  and  Mr.  De  la  Bue  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  two  negatives  during  the  totality, 
on  each  of  which  the  red  protuberances  were  vigor* 
ously  impressed.  Two  more  valuable  photographs, 
from  a  seientifie  ^fandard  of  worth,  were  nercr 
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produced.  Some  less  pretentious  impressions  were 
taken  by  a  Roman  astronomer,  Padre  Seccbi,  at 
a  station  considerably  removed  from  Mr.  De  la 
Rue's,  and  some  others  by  the  Spanish  astronomer, 
Sefior  Aguilar.  The  dinereut  pictures  were  sub- 
mitted aiterwards  to  rigorous  comparison,  when 
it  was  found,  that  the  prominences  were  identical, 
altliough  observed  from  distant  places ;  and  thas  the 
discrepancies  of  eye  delineations  were  shown  to  be 
the  results  of  different  impressions  upon  the  ob- 
servers' minds,  due  to  baste,  prejudice,  or  methods 
and  .powers  of  icratiny.  Benaes  these  photographs, 
a  vast  mass  of  obaervaiioiu  was  accnmuUted  by  the 
scores  of  obrarveta  who  watched  the  eclipse.  Very 
many  accounto  have  been  published :  some  remiun 
in  manuscript,  and  as  yet  no  collation  of  the  whole 
has  been  made.  Perhaps  the  eclipse  of  this  year 
may  afford  results  by  the  light  of  which  the  facts 
and  features  of  the  last  one  may  be  more  ea^y  read 
and  analyzed. 

One  thing  was  definitely  settled  by  Mr.  De  la 
Rue's  photographs :  this  was  tlie  connection  of  the 
protuberances  with  the  sun.  Whatever  doubts  may 
nave  previously  existed  upon  the  point  were  re- 
moved by  the  evidence  which  the  measurement  of 
these  pictures  has  afforded. 

And  now  the  question  comes.  What  are  these 
rosy  prominences  7  This  brings  u  to  the  eclipse  of 
this  year,  because  it  is  from  ohserrations  of  it  Uiat  the 
question,  it  is  hoped,  will  receive  at  least  a  pfutial 
solution.  All  have  by  this  time  heard  of  spectrum 
analysis,  the  wonderful  power  by  which  the  physi- 
cist, armed  only  with  a  wed^  of  glass,  can  tell  us  the 
source  of  the  light  coming  ftom  sun,  from  star,  from 
comet,  from  nebula.  Kirchoff,  the  honored  discov- 
erer of  this  means  of  research,  has  told  us  that  the 
sun  is  surrounded  by  an  intensely  heated  atmos- 
phere, charged  with  tbe  vapors  of  metals  and  other 
ingredients  which  the  prism  has  enabled  him  and 
others  to  sort  and  separate,  and  thus  to  identify  with 
metals  and  ingredients  common  to  our  globe.  Are 
these  red,  cloud-like  masses  skimnunc. apparently 
over  tbe  solar  sor&ce,  aggregations  of  this  vapor, 
flames  of  burning  metals  ?  Do  they  glow  with  their 
own  incandescent  light,  or  are  they  ht  by  the  bright 
sea  on  wbicb  they  float  ?  Are  they  solid  maases  of 
matter,  or  are  they  attenuated  gases  ?  These  are  the 
points  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  settled  in  whole  or 
m  part  on  the  1 7th  of  August  on  the  hills  of  India. 
The  observers  will  ply  their  polariscopes  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  light  be  original  or  reflected. 
Then  they  will  pass  its  beams  through  the  prism : 
if  they  see  a  long  spectrum,  colored  with  all  the 
tints  of  the  rainbow,  they  will  know  that  they  are 
looking  upon  masses  of  solid  or  liquid  matter  in  com- 
bustion :  if  this  spectrum  is  crossed  by  black  lines, 
they  will  know  that  its  light  ou  its  way  to  the  earth 
has  been  intercepted  by  uie  vapors  of  certain  metals 
and  by  certain  gases,  which  they  will  recognize  by 
the  positions  of  uio  lines ;  but  if,  instead  of  the  rain- 
bow-tinted ribbon,  they  see  only  certain  isolated 
bright  lines,  like  colored  threads  stretched  across  the 
fields  of  their  spectroecopesj  they  wiU  know  that 
they  are  looking  upon  materials  so  intenseljr  heated 
that  they  have  assumed  the  gaseous  condition ;  and 
by  the  positions  and  colors  ofth^  threads  of  light 
they  wul  bo  able  to  ascertain  to  some  extent  what 
these  materials  are.  And  what  they  will  do  fur  the 
red  excrescences,  they  will  endeavor  to  do  also  for 
the  corona,  that  tbe^  may  learn  something  of  the 
light  wherewith  it  shines.  So  that  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  bearing  uptm  the  sun's  constitution 


and  structure  are  to  be  solved  when  he  is  out  of 
sight  I  A  strange  anomaly ;  but  Nature  is  finever 
playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  man. 

To  do  Justice  to  these  observations,  two  well-fur- 
nished expeditions  have  been  oi^nized  in  this  coun- 
try, respectively  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  and 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Societies.  Lieutenant  Her- 
schel  (a  son  of  Sir  John),  of  the  Indian  Survey 
Staff*,  takes  charge  of  the  former,  and  Major  Ten- 
nant,  of  tbe  same  service,  directs  the  latter.  Both 
have  been  supplied  with  excellent  telescopes  and 
polarizing  and  spectraliring  apparatus ;  Miyor  Ten- 
nant,  in  addition,  having  secured  the  manufacture 
for  the  occasion  of  a  valuable  reflecting  telescope  of 
lai^  size,  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  the 
eclipse  phenomena.  Other  officers  of  trie  survey 
Btau  will  be  dispersed  along  the  track  of  the  eclipse, 
and  will  be  armed  with  spectrosoopes,  and  such  ap- 
pliances as  the  country  may  afford,  in  order  that 
what  is  lost  by  bad  weather  in  one  spot  may  be 
secured  elsewhere.  Other  countries,  too,  will  baVe 
their  expeditions.  France  furnishes  two  and  Prus- 
sia one,  and  for  these  handsome  sums  of  money  have 
been  voted ;  and  possibly  bis  Holiness  the  Pope  may 
send  Padre  Seccni  to  the  spot,  though  at  present 
pecuniary  difficulties  stand  in  the  way.  Altogether, 
we  may  hope  that  an  important  page  of  scientific 
history  will  oe  that  which  records  the  results  of  the 
great  eclipse  of  August  17,  1868. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  London  Leader  calls  Alice  Gary,  Alice  Cory. 
Such  is  fame. 

LoMQPELLOw's  phott^TSphs  afc  Just  now  the 

rage  in  England. 

WiiEK  the  Emperor  remains  in  the  saddle  five 
hours  at  a  review,  the  fact  is  conudered  worth  re- 
cording in  the  French  papers. 

John  Bkioht  and  George  Feabody  have  been 
treated  to  a  complimentary  breakfast  by  the  citizens 
of  Limerick.  "  Irish  stews  "  are  not  always  of  an 
unpleasant  nature. 

Some  of  the  Paris  Journals  state  that  M.  Guizot, 
on  being  requested  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  a  scat  in  the  Legislative  Body,  replied  that  his 
political  career  was  terminated. 

The  approaching  marriage  of  Mdlle.  Patti  is  not 
now  contradicted.  A  Paris  paper  announces  that 
she  will  become  Marquise  de  Caux  in  August,  and 
that  the  wedding  will  take  place  in  London. 

The  London  Spectator  says  that  Foul  Play  con- 
tains "  half  a  dozen  descri^ons,  like  that  of  the 
foundering  of  the  scuttled  ship,  which  not  three  men 

alive  could  have  written  except  Charles  Reade." 

Mr.  Tenxtsok  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
dinner-party  made  for  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  London, 
by  Bierstadt,  the  artist.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Longfellow  does  not  accept  invitations  to  public 
entertainments. 

A  NEW  method  of  cutting,  or  rather  dividing, 
glass  has  been  recently  invented  in  France,  and  is 
practised  in  tbe  large  establishment  of  the  Glass 
Company  of  Balcarat.  A  Jet  of  highly  heatcd  air 
is  directed  from  a  tube  on  the  vase  or  other  object 
to  be  cut,  which,  while  made  to  revolve  on  its  axis, 
is  brou^t  close  to  the  nozzle  of  the  tube.  The 
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object  being  then  cooled  stHldeoIy,  the  glass  divides 
at  the  pUce  operated  on  with  extreme  accurscy . 

Thk  tomb  of  Torn  Moore,  in  Uie  churchward  of 
Brainhatn>  in  Wiltshire^  is  swd  to  be  in  a  dila,[N- 
dated  condition. 

"  Th«  nddest  nrwe 
That  ever  tean  kept  gnta  must  siok  «t  iut 
Unto  the  MdUDOD  level  of  the  world  g 
'  Ttentt'erttraiuftnwl.** 

Ay  improvement  has  been  introduced  into  the 
practice  en*  ball-6gbtii^  which  wilt  be  acceptable  to 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
At  a  recent  ball-fight  at  Bitboa,  an  amateuri  mounted 
on  a  velocipede,  acquitted  himst^  perfectly  of  the 
duties  of  a  picador.  Nothing  is  wanted  now  but  an- 
other Tdoapede  to  take  the  place  of  the  bull. 

The  Vienna  Presse  has  the  following  anecdote. 
*'  One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Prague  is  a  certain 

Dr.  N  ,  well  known  for  his  eccentricity.  The 

Doctor  headed  a  deputation  to  the  Prince  JNapoIeon 
on  his  recent  visit,  and  commenced  his  harangue  by 
saying :  '  I  had  rather  address  your  Imperial  High- 
ness in  bad  French  than  in  good  German,  and  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  here  merely 
for  the  sake  of  saying  I  have  Bpoken  to  Prince  Napo- 
leon.' Here  the  Pnnce  interrupted  him  by  saying, 
laughingly :  '  I  understand  perfectly ;  you  have  had 
the  Kindness  to  come  here  in  order  that  I  might  have 
the  honor  of  saying  I  have  spoken  to  Dr.  N  ! ' " 

The  following  paragraph  is  commended  to  the 
attentjou  of  all  people  wlu>  are  considering  the  ex- 
pediency of  laying  asphalte  sidewalks  in  front  of 
their  residences :  "  The  heat  of  the  last  week  has 
brought  out  the  defects  of  the  asphalte  troHoim  of 
Faria.  Whilst  walking  over  them  the  foot  sinks  in, 
as  it  would  do  on  soppy  turf  in  winter ;  walking- 
sticks  and  umbrellas  take  root  and  stand  upright ; 
and  repurs  are  so  constantly  needed  that  the  most 
ireqnented  BtxMta  Are  chronicaUy  redol^it  of  tlie 
smell  of  boiling  pitch.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Duly  Tel^pra^  declares  that  on  Sunday  last  a  lit- 
tle lady  in  s  most  nvishine  costume,  wearing  high- 
heeled  boots  of  baby-like  dimenmons,  Utenlly  stuck 
fast  in  the  asphalte,  and  had  to  be  cut  ctnt  by  the 
sword  of  a  sergent-de-ville." 

Mr.  Cuabi.es  Dickers  has  addressed  to  M. 
Hamutnt,  director  of  the  Vaudevilte,  a  letter,  of 
which  the  ftillowing  u  a  toanslation :  "  Sir,  I  have 
the  honor  to  rec[uest  you  to  present  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  artists  who  have  lent  me  their  assist- 
ance in  the  representation  of  *  L'Abime,'  and  to 
assure  them  of  my  high  appreciation  of  the  power- 
ful interpretation  they  have  furnished  to  my  drama. 
Permit  me  also  to  thank  you  for  the  liberaUtv  with 
which  you  have  placed  at  the  service  of  an  i^nglish 
writer  the  resources  of  your  excellent  theatre.  1 
hope  before  long  to  express  in  person  my  gratitude 
to  you  and  my  thanks  to  your  artists.  But  com- 
pelled to  return  without  delay  to  London,  I  could 
not  quit  Paris  without  addressing  to  them  or  to  yon 
my  acknowledgments,  and  the  assurances  de  nmn 
par/ait  devouement.  —  Signed,  Chables  Dickens." 

An  enthusiastic  reception  was  recently  given  at 
Colc^ne,  to  the  German  poet  Freiligralji,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  setting  foot  on  German  soil  after 
a  residence  of  many  years  in  London,  where  he  was 
held  in  deserved  esteem  by  a  large  circle  of  both 
English  and  German  friends.  About  two  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  various  parts  of  Germany, 
assembled  at  a  banquet  given  in  aonor  of  the  poet 


by  his  friends  and  admirers  in  the  Rhine  provinces. 
The  principal  toast  was  given  by  Herr  Classen-Kap- 
pelmann,  well  known  for  the  prominent  part  he  took 
in  the  anti-Bismarckian  demonstration  of  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament  in  1866,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech  he  presented  Freiligrath  with  a  handsome 
silver  goblet,  two  feet  high,  on  which  waa  an  inscrip- 
tion in  verse,  welcomii^  the  poet  back  to  his  native 
country.  Telegrams  were  received  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  from  various  German  towns,  exjaessing 
sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  nweting. 

Wk  find  the  following  bit  of  gossip  concerning 
M.  Emile  Ollivier  in  the  London  Star's  Paris  letter: 
"  M.  Emile  Ollivier  first  married  a  daughter  of  the 
great  pianist,  Liszt.  The  lady  died,  and  was  buried 
in  the  enclosed  cemetery  of  St.  Tropcz.  You  en- 
ter by  a  great  gate,  closed  during  the  ni^bt  to  the 
public,  but  there  is  likewise  a  side  door,  ot  which  M. 
Ollivier  was  given  the  key,  in  order  that  be  might 
indulge  his  gnef  by  moonlight,  if  so  it  pleased  him. 
During  the  elections  the  Mayor  and  M.  Ollivier,  not 
taking  the  same  view  of  things  in  general,  came  to 
open  warfare,  and  on  the  hustings  M.  le  Maire  got 
the  worst  of  it.  Now,  access  by  this  side  door  to 
the  cemetery  was  a  privilege  his  worship  alone  could 
grant  Feeling  himself  afigneved,  he  had  a  pad- 
lock put  on  me  door.  SC  Ollivier  stormed  and 
wrote  letters,  and  reported  the  affair  in  such  high 
quarters  that  M.  le  Maire  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
have  the  padlock  taken  off,  and  humbly  restore  to 
the  deput^  of  the  Opposition  his  right  to  mourn 
over  his  wife's  grave." 

Alexandre  Duxas  has  discovered  a  new  solu- 
tion for  the  immense  poweis  of  attracUon  he  has 
long  possessed.  The  veteran  romancist  does  not 
attribute  his  popularity  to  his  talent,  but  to  the 
amount  of.magnetic  fiuid  with  which  he  is  endowed, 
aa  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  letter  lately  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  du  Havre :  — 

"  Sib,  —  Would  yon  be  kind  enough  to  act  as  my  inter- 
preter to  the  distingnubed  persons  who  were  so  good  as 
to  receive  me  on  my  anival  at  Havre,  and  with  whom, 
by  their  simplo  volition,  I  have  been  since  yeuerday  t 
I  am  mora  touched  than  surprised  by  this  sympathy 
wliich  comes  to  rao  voluntarily,  and  gives  mc  special  im- 
portance in  my  owa  estimation,  inasmuch  as  it  neither 
proceeds  from  what  I  have  written  or  shall  ever  write, 
bat  simply  from  the  magnetic  reciprocity  which  I  feel, 
and  which  I  inspire.  The  occult  and  mvsterioue  phaec 
of  this  Eentimcnt  makes  it  very  difficu'^t  for  me  ade- 
quately to  express  the  gratitude  with  which  it  inspires 
roe.  However  this  may  be,  Havre  is  the  city  wherein  I 
have  always  experienced  and  given  out  the  greatest 
amount  of  this  tender  and  iiatcroal  afifection.  Accept, 
sir,  the  assmance,  &c,  „  j^^^  Dukas." 

The  Florence  correspondent  of  an  EngUsh  paper 
describes  an  extram^inary  reli^ous  riot  whicn  re- 
cently took  place  in  Lodi.  The  bishop,  a  member 
of  the  noble  fhmily  of  the  Benaglia,  died  at  the  age 
of  100  years.  The  corpse  of  the  venerable  prelate 
was,  according  to  his  own  directions,  to  be  convened 
for  interment  to  a  private  family  vault  in  the  neigh- 
borbood  of  Bergamo.  But  the  populace,  whether 
from  some  feeling  (^superstitious  reverence  for  the 
person  of  the  centenarian  bishop,  or  from  other  mo- 
tives, opposed  the  removal  of  the  body,  wrenching 
open  the  coffin,  and  carrying  away  the  corpse,  which, 
atlcr  being  stripped  of  its  canonical  vesture,  togeth- 
er with  the  crosier  and  the  ring,  emblems  of  the 
episcopal  dignity,  was  laid  with  neat  pomp  upon 
the  h^h  altar  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
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Then  all  the  candles  were  h'ghted,  and  the  bellfl  of 
the  church  set  ringing  with  extraordinary  violence. 

Out  bishop  shall  remaia  in  Lodi,"  wu  the  C17,  "  in 
the  tc^  of  the  Protestanta  "  (aUa  baiita  dei  Prot&>- 
tmttiy  Certain  Lodigtani  snspected  of  anticlerical 
opinions  were  regaled  with  hisses  and  threats.  Fi- 
nally the  troops  had  to  chai^  the  crowd  (wounding 
three  persona),  and  order  was  at  length  restored. 
Hie  body  of  toe  bishop  was  aflerwanlB  removed  in 
secret,  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  disturbance. 

Lgttbks  which  have  reached  Paris  from  Munich 
conbun  brilliant  accounts  of  the  great  muucal  so- 
lemnity of  the  year, — namely,  the  fint  representa- 
tion of  Wagne/a  "  MaJtre  Chanteura  de  Nurenberg." 
The  orchestra  was  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Bu- 
low,  son-in-law  of  Liszt,  the  latter  great  master  be- 
ing one  of  Richard  Wagner's  earliest  friends.  The 
artists  were  alt  Germans,  belonging  to  the  opera- 
houses  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Augsburg,  and  Darmstadt. 
The  King,  who  occupied  the  royal  box,  sat  on  the 
right  of  Wagner,  who  is  a  man  of  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  and  who  was  remarkably  indifferent  to  the  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude ;  but  so  continued  and  en- 
thusiastic were  the  calls  for  the  author,  that  Richard 
Wagner  was  compelled  to  appear  in  front  of  the 
box  and  receive  the  ovation  of  the  audicocc.  ^e 
King  is  described  as  an  extremely  handsome  young 
Man ,  who,  in  spite  of  the  example  of  his  grandfather, 
leads  a  very  quiet  life,  and  la,  as  you  are  aware, 
entirely^  absorbed  by  art,  but  by  no  means  given  to 
the  Bociety  of  its  feminine  interpreters.  It  would 
appear  that  some  of  the  scenes  01^ the  new  o^ra  are 
comical  in  the  extreme,  and  the  music  itself  is 
stran^el^  imbued  with  the  vis  comica,  and  excited 
the  hilanty  of  the  grave  German  audience. 

I.v  repl^  to  our  question,  "  Why  do  the  English 
critics  insist  on  calling  Miss  Kellogg  Mdlle.  Kellogg  ? 
why  not  call  her  Fraulein  or  oeiiorita?"  —  the 
Orchestra  replies :  "  Because  we  are  the  spoouiest 
and  most  conventional  nation  in  civilization.  Be- 
cause it  takes  centuries  to  drive  a  stupid  notion  out 
of  our  heads:  and  many  years  ago — somewhere 
about  the  time  when  Geoi^e  Washington  was  a 
baby  and  Louis  Seize  kept  up  high  games  at  Yer- 
sailles  —  we  conceived  a  wild  notion  that  all  people 
who  spoke  or  sang  in  a  foreign  tongue  were  foreign- 
ers, and  that  all  foreigners  were  Frenchmen.  Of 
coune,  too  short  a  apace  of  time  has  elapsed  since 
then  to  enable  us  to  ^et  oompletely  out  of  the  error ; 
but  we  are  improving  by  degrees.  For  example, 
only  our  Italian  opera-nngers  are  called  Madem- 
oiselle ;  the  English  ctHiccrt-singers  are  simple  Miss, 
though  when  they  marry  they  become  denationalized 
into  Madame.  Thus  if  the  prima  donna  had  limited 
herself  to  concert^inging,  -  she  would  have  been 
known  aa  Miss  Kellogg,  but  if  she  subsequently  mar- 
ried a  Ht.  BInks  she  would  efHorescc  into  Madame 
Kelloji^-Binks.  The  Americans  will  say  this  is  all 
very  illogical.  We  reply  that  it  is  ingenious 
compromise  between  truth  and  blundering,  such  as 
suits  our  fine  old  national  character." 

Speakisg  of  philosophers,  the  Saturday  Review 
remarks:  "No  much  severer  fate  can  overtake  a 
man,  among  the  smaller  U-ibulations  of  the  world, 
than  to  have  thrust  upon  him  the  reputation  of  being 
vhat  is  called  a  philosopher.  Few  laurels  fit  bo  tight 
and  uncomfortaoly  on  the  brow,  few  crowns  are  so 
fatal  to  the  easy  lying  of  the  head  that  wears  them. 
For  the  popular  definition  of  a  philosopher,  and  the 
temper  Te(}oired  in  a  man  who  seems  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  this  definition,  are  both  of  them 


very  remarkable,  and  both  of  them  extremely  erro- 
neous. It  ia  amanng  how  very  littie  is  needed  to 
raise  you  to  the  heights  of  this  reputation,  and  then 
how  very  much  ia  demanded  from  you  after  you 
have  been  placed  there.  It  |akea  scarcely  anything 
to  make  you  a  phih»opher,  but  it  takes  everything 
to  keep  yon  one.  And,  as  a  rule,  what  the  matter 
comes  to  is  this.  Tour  friends  assume  from  this  or 
that  reality  or  fancy  that  you  are,  or  pretend  to  be, 
a  philosopher,  and  then  they  straightway  go  about 
discovering  flaws  and  blemishes  in  your  conduct 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  awful  purity  and  rigor 
of  a  character  to  which  yon  never  thought  of  aspir- 
ing. They  make  a  species  of  god  of  a  man  against 
his  will,  or  without  his  knowledge,  and  then  revile 
and  buffet  him  if  be  should  betray  auy  symptom  of 
being  composed  of  mere  human  clay." 

"  Who  among  oar  living  poets^"  asks  the  Book- 
seller, "would  be  welcomed  in  America  as  Long- 
fellow is,  and  hsa  been,  welcomed  here  ;  and  which 
of  them,  on  stepping  into  a  bookseller's  shop  in 
Broadway,  would  find  a  complete  edition  of  his 
collected  works  in  a  neat  shilling  volume  ?  But 
Longfellow  b  the  man  to  whom  all  this  maybe  stud. 
Though  it  is  scarcely  complimentary  to  the  Poet- 
Laureate  to  say  so,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that 
Longfellow's  "  Psalm  of  Life  "  is  more  familiar  to 
English  ears  than  any  single  poem  that  Mr.  Tenny- 
son has  ever  written  ;  and,  if  we  compare  the  popu- 
larity of  Longfellow  with  that  of  Jean  Ingelow  or 
Browning,  we  are  compelled  to  admit-  that  the  trans- 
atlantic singer  is  more  frequently  heard  in  England 
than  either  of  tiiese  native  minstrels.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this,  for  genius, 
as  has  been  well  said,  is  of  no  country ;  but  certain- 
ly the  tender  pathos  and  homely  eamesbiess  of 
Longfellow  have  struck  a  chord  in  the  public  heart 
which  Our  modem  English  poets  have  as  yet  failed 
to  touch.  As  the  Germans  claim  Shakespeare  for  a 
co'untt7man,and  as  we  proclaim  Handel  to  be  more 
English  than  German,  — witness  our  great  Triennial 
Festivals  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  attended  by  ecoies 
of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  —  so  ma^  we 
claim  Longfellow  aa  a  n^onal  poet ;  not  natioiwl 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  having  neon  bom  in  our 
English  Cumberland,  but  as  a  writer  of  the  true 
Anglo-Saxon  type,  whose  verses  are  household 
wonls  alike  in  mansion  and  in  cottage ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  wherever  he  goes  he  will  be  hailed  wi^ 
genuine  warmth  and  hearty,  unselfish  acclamation." 

Since  the  invention  of  the  Davy_  lamp,  —  which, 
although  a  wonderful  discovery,  gives  oat  a  faint 
light,  and  is  not  peri^ctly  secure  against  the  dan- 
gers of  ezplouon  by  fire-damp,  —  the  English  Gov- 
ernment offered  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  aa 
reward  for  the  invention  of  a  lamp  burning  without 
contact  with  the  external  air.  Two  young  students 
of  the  Polytechnic,  MM.  H.  Liaut^  and  L.  Denoyel, 
have  carried  off  the  prize.  An  oxygen  lamp  had 
been  already  constructed,  but  it  could  only  bum 
under  water  by  means  of  a  supply  of  air  pumped 
into  it  by  machinery  which  required  four  men  to 
work.  The  newly  invented  lamp  bums  alone,  car- 
rying within  it  the  requisite  supply  of  gas.  The 
savatis  denied  that  this  could  be  done.  A  man,  in 
the  costume  of  a  diver,  descended  into  the  sluice 
opposite  the  mint  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet ;  the 
lamp  buraed  beneath  the  water,  and  at  tho  distance 
of  two  yards  from  him  the  diver  was  able  to  in- 
scribe witii  a  diamond  on  a  piece  of  glass  tiie  dato 
and  hour  of  the  experiment.   The  lamp  barned  for 
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three-quarters  of  an  hour  id  the  water,  and  when  it 
was  hauled  to  the  surface  it  -waa  still  burning,  and 
the  flame  as  bright  u  ever.  It  has  been  made  by 
M.  Delenil,  constructor  to  tlie  Polytechnic.  Several 
members  of  the  Institute,  pupils  the  Polytechnic, 
as  well  as  several  joumafists,  were  present  at  the 
experiment,  and  cheered  frantically  when  the  lamp 
was  drawn  out  of  the  water  burning  brightly  at  the 
expiration  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Not  only 
will  this  invention  prevent  the  danger  of  explosions 
in  mines  firom  fire-damp,  but  it  will  enable  search 
for  drowning  persons,  or  for  property  lost  by  ship- 
wreck, to  be  pursued  with  the  utmost  facility, 

A  coKnESPOXDEXT  thus  describes  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  family  at  Fontainebleau : 
"  The  Kmperor  lives  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  and 
worlts  baril,  as  usual.  He  is  assisted  by  two  secre- 
taries, M.M.  Conti  and  Fietri  (both  Corsicans),  and 
the  Ministers  come  every  day  to  confer  with  him 
from  Paris.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  rise  very 
early ;  they  then  go  for  a  walk  in  the  park,  and 
breakfast  with  the  Prince  Imperial  at  eleven  in  the 
Chinese  saloon,  —  a  room  full  of  valuable  Chinese 
furniture,  pagodas,  vases,  idols,  jewels,  arms,  &c., 
arranged  in  a  most  tasteful  manner.  After  break- 
fast the  Emperor  gives  audiences,  and,  when  these 
are  over,  dtner  ffoes  to  the  library  or  drives  in  the 
forest  Meanvrhile  the  Prince  In^Mrial  is  busily  en- 
gaged  in  his  studies  and  scientific  experiments.  He 
has  shown  much  taste  for  science  lately,  especially 
since  he  has  been  under  the  care  of  bis  present  tutor, 
General  Frossard,  who  was  formerlpr  director  of  the 
Polytechnic  school.  Just  before  dinner,  their  Maj- 
esties and  the  rest  of  t^e  court  again  meet  in  the 
Chinese  saloon.  Dinner  is  served  at  half  past  seven 
in  the  galerie  de  Diane,  a  magnificent  apartment,  the 
windows  of  which  look  out  upon  the  conservatories, 
the  park,  and  the  forest.  The  Emperor  and  Em- 
press retire  early.  The  Emperor's  cabinet,  which 
adjoins  the  sleeptD^  apartments,  is  the  room  in 
which  Napoleon  I.  signed  his  abdication.  The  table 
still  bears  tiie  marks  of  the  penknife  with  which  he 
scratched  it  savagely  at  this  important  moment  of 
hifl  life,  and  the  legs  of  the  sofa  on  which  be  sat  show 
traces  of  his  sputa.  On  the  wall  is  hung  the  well- 
known  portrait  of  Napoleon  L,  by  Gros,  represent- 
ing the  Emperor  reading  despatches,  witii  the  young 
King  of  Borne  on  his  knee.  In  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment is  the  same  state  bed  as  had  before  been  slept 
in  by  Napoleon  I.,  Louis  XVI.,  Charles  X.,  and 
Louis  Philippe.  The  Empress's  room,  hung  with 
magnificent  silk  drapery  presented  to  the  wife  of 
Louis  XVI.  b^  the  town  of  Lyons,  is  known  as  the 
Room  of  the  I  ive  Maries,  —  having  been  successive- 
ly occupied  by  Marie  de  M^dicis,  Marie  Theresc, 
Marie  Antoinette,  Marie  Louise,  and  Marie  Aradlic. 
Its  present  occupier  is  another  Marie,  the  Empress's 
names  being  Marie  Eugenie." 

OXE  of  Reuter's  telegrams  furnishes  these  partic- 
ulars touching  King  Tlieoilore's  son.  Dejatch  Ala- 
malo  (meaning  in  English  "  has  seen  the  world  ") 
is  the  Ic^tiraate  heir  of  the  late  Emperor  Theoilore. 
Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Magdala,  Dejatch 
Alaraaio  was  with  hia  mother  brought  into  the 
British  camp.  This  Queen,  by  name  Terru  Wark 
(pure  gold),  was  the  daughter  of  Ras  Oobie,  the 
former  Prince  of  'Iigr^,  and  on  her  father's  defeat 
and  capture  by  Theodore,  in  1834,  was  induced  to 
marry  Ker  captor,  principally  as  a  means  of  securing 
honorable  treatment  for  her  lather,  Oobie,  and  her 
two  brothers,  Griongwol  and  Karsa.    Tliis,  how- 


ever, did  not  prevent  Theodore  from  keeping  her 
father  a  prisoner  until  his  death,  while  her  brothen 
lingered  in  captivity  in  the  State  prison  at  Arb 
Amba,  and  latterly  at  Magdala,  when  they  were 
released  by  the  British  expeditionary  force.  The 
last  three  yeus  of  the  Queen's  life  were  spent  some- 
what unhappily,  in  consequence  of  her  having  ac- 
cused her  husband  (Theodore)  with  harsh  treat- 
ment and  nnkindness  towards  ner  faAer.  Tlui  led 
to  recriminations  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  Theodore, 
in  a  towering  rage,  asked  her  whether  she  did  not 
know  that  he  was  the  "  king  of  kings,"  and  there- 
upon attempted  to  strike  her ;  but  upon  her  reply 
that  he  dared  not  strike  the  queen  of  the  king  m 
kings,  he  withdrew.  She  had  been  suffering  in 
health  for  some  months  before  the  arrival  of  the 
British  in  Abyssinia,  and  soon  fell  into  a  decline. 
Her  death  took  place  at  Haik  Hallat,  and  ^e  was 
buried  at  Chellikot.  A  few  days  before  her  deadi 
she  sent  for  Captain  Speedy,  and  desired  him  to 
request  his  Excellency  the  Commander4a-Cbief 
that  her  son  should  be  placed  in  lus  charge;  Basfaa 
Fallaka  (as  Theodore  had  named  Captain  Speedy) 
being  an  Amliara  Christian  at  heart,  and  naving 
always  been  liked  by  her  people.  This  semed  to 
coincide  with  his  Excellency's  views,  for  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Zoulla,  the  young  prince  was  handed  over 
to  Captain  Speedy,  and  has  been  with  htm  ever 
^ince.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  boy  call  Captain 
Speedy,  Abba  Fallaka,  i.e.  Father  Speedy.  His 
anuction  for  him  is  excessive,  and  he  seems  most  un- 
happy when  separated  from  bis  tutor  for  a  angle 
moment 


A  SEA-SHELL. 

Cool  lips  of  shell,  sing,  sea-shell  warm  and  sweet, 
Of  ripples  curling  on  the  creamy  beach, 
Of  soft  waves  singing  in  each  other's  ear, 
Small  wavelets  kissing  one  another's  feet, 
Where  flakes  of  foam  make  music,  a  low  speech 
Tenderly  sad  to  hear. 

Tell  me  of  half-formed  little  broken  words 
Sung  by  the  ripples  to  the  still  sea-flowers 
In  silent,  sleeping,  tideless  deeps  of  sea  ; 
For  there  the  flowers  have  voices  like  to  birds, 
That.sing  full-throated  in  this  world  of  ouia 
On  each  melodious  tree. 

Not  now,  not  now,  sweet  shell,  some  other  day 
Tell  me  of  sightngs  on  the  lonely  ^re, 
And  seas  ^at  sob  to  birds  that  scream  above ; 
Tell  me  not  now  of  earth  grown  weak  and  gray. 
Nor  lon^ng  for  the  things  that  come  no  more, 
Nor  any  broken  love. 

To  me  thy  breathing  bears  another  tonet 
Of  fresh  cool  currents  running  undersea. 
And  happy  laughter  of  the  sunny  spray  :  — 
Ah  !  hearest  thou  the  words  that  are  thme  own, 
Know'st  thou  the  message  that  they  bear  to  xaa. 
The  things  they  seem  to  say  ? 

Ah,  sea-shell !  it  is  this  —  "  The  soft  blue  deep, 
Which  thrills  with  a  heart  that  knows  thee  and  is 
kind, 

Sighed  for  thy  sorrow,  now  it  laughs  with  thee ; 
Love  is  a  secret  which  man  cannot  keep. 
Hide  it  from  heaven  and  the  heedless  wind^ 
But  trust  it  with  the  sea ! " 


friated  at  tb«  Unimutr  Picm,  Cimbridg^  bjr  Wdd^  Bisdow,  ft  Cft,  tot  Tu^cuor 
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TWO  MEDIiEVAL  TRAVELLERS. 

In  the  year  1465,  Leo,  Lord  BfiEimtal  and 
tlatnie,  aod  brotfaer-in-Uw  of  tfie  King  of  Bohe- 
ua,  confessed  liimself  Mdenmly,  and  set  oat  with  a 
rain  of  forty  gentlemen  to  see  "  all  the  kingdoms 
f  Christendom,  and  all  thdr  noteworthy  Utlogs, 
oth  secnlar  and  reUgioas." 

As  the  Lord  of  R^mital  was  a  great  man,  it 
rould  have  been  ilerogatory,  or  perha^  impossible, 
ir  him  to  write  the  narrative  of  hia  own  travels. 
Jut  there  were  two  men  in  his  suite  of  less  dignity, 
nd  probably  of  more  education,  who  have  each  left 
s  a  series  of  rambling  jottings  describing  what  they 
and  did  with  much  naivete  and  some  sharpness 
f  observation.  Primarily  their  journals  are  amus- 
ig,  but  they  are  also  valuable.  There  were  not 
lany  men,  until  the  Venetian  ambassadors  b^an 
lieir  Retazionif  who  made  sketches  of  their  foreign 
ontemptnaries ;  and  probably  none  had  seen  bo 
lany  peoples  as  did  the  Bohemian  SaasKk  and  the 
furemberger  Tetzel.  Th^  paned  throitth  Ger- 
lany,  Belgium,  England,  IVance,  Spun,  Fortogal, 
nd  northern  Ital^T  they  have  both  spoken  very 
rankly  about-  thor  hosts ;  they  have  both  drawn 
icturea  of  the  aspect  of  the  countries ;  and  their 
iiTerent  characters  afford  excellent  opportunity  for 
etting  at  the  truth. 

Ssassek  must  have  been  a  courtier  kt  the  small 
ourt  of  Rtjzmital.  He  is  rather  pompous,  very 
ain,  very  much  swayed  by  the  small  slights  or 
ttentions  which  he  received  from  the  different  kings 
rhose  guest  his  master  was;  but  good-humored, 
rilling  to  admire  and  to  like,  and  not  without  pre- 
ensions  to  taste.  Tetzel  was  a  rodgher  and  less 
^y-tempered  man,  with  a  lurking  disliketo  foreign 
rays,  and  great  impatience  of  uie  discomforts  of 
ravel  in  sani-ciyiUzed  conntriee.  He  writes  so 
ouch  in  An  alderm&nio  nixH,  his  words  so 
uscious  over  a  feast,  and  his  terikper  becomes  so 
Htter  in  the  frequent  register  of  privations,  that  one 
s  temnted  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  some 
i^urembei-g  banker  wrenched  from  his  home  as  a 
^Iden  milch  cow  for  the  poumey. 
^  Between  richness  of  subject,  therefore,  and  naive 
lisplay  of  indtvidaat  character,  many  an  hour  can 
)e  pleasantly  spent  o^er  the  pages  of  the  two  old 
ravellers.  But  then  the  conditfon  of  this  enjoyment 
a  ability  and  vrtllingness  to  read  the  bald  Latin  into 
vhich  the  Bohemian  of  Ssassek  was  translated  some 
ime  after  his  death,  and  the  much  more  puzzling 
ifteenth  century  South  German  in  which  Tetz^ 
recorded  his  experiences.  Ability  may  of  course 
M  presumed  in  every  reader,  but  willingness  vonld 


imply  a  liking  for  toil  which  I  will  not  insult  his 
common  sense  by  supposing  to  exist,  and  I  shall 
therefore  throw  tc^etner  a  fyw  notes  on  scHne  of  the 
many  matters  which  BU{^;e8t  themselves  for  extrac- 
tion. That  any  of  the  cTd  character  will  be  pre- 
served I  can  scarcely  hope;  modem  English.lenda 
itself  reluctantly  to  a  reproduction  of  medisval 
style,  with  its  queer  mixture  c^^  freshness  and  stifi"- 
ness,  of  clumsiness  and  conventionalism.  But  inco- 
herence can  at  least  be  preserved,  and  I  shall  make 
no  apology  Sat  following  the  originals  in  th^  own' 
random  way. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  trace  the  earlier  steps  of 
either  chronicler.  As  Germans,  accustomed  to 
Grerman  things  and  manners,  they  are  dry  and 
uninteresting  as  long  as  they  remain  on  Gterman 
soil.  Unknowing  of  the  future  glories  of  the  house 
of  Brandenburg,  they  pass  carelessly  over  the  court 
at  Anspach,  and  reserve  their  words  for  reverential ' 
expatiation  on  the  relics  of  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne 
and  Aix.  Belgium  is  the  be^nning  of  stxangeness ; 
the  commcm  objects  aronnd  th^  nir  the  fint  time 
excite  thdr  observation,  and  the  tide  at  Malines  and 
the  three  hmidred  windmills  at  Ghent  are  cursorily 
mentioned;  bat  the  courtly  Ssaraek  enlarges  only 
upon  the  greatness  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  "  at 
least  the  equal  in  riches  and  power  of  any  pnnce  in 
Cbrietendinn,  lord  of  fourteen  dukes  and  counts 
innumerable."  From  some  scattered  expressions 
one  fact  of  greater  interest  may  be  gleaned.  It 
would  not,  of  course,  be  imagined  that  in  the  turbu- 
lent days  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  country  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders  would  be  cultivated  with  that 
exquisite  minuteness  which  marks  the  spade  htu- 
bandry  of  modem  Belgium ;  but  it  is  neverUieless 
surprising  to  be  told  that  the  entire  space  between 
Mechlin  and  Ghent  and  Bruges  was  arid  in  some 
places  and  a  marsh  in  others,  and  tihat  the  whole 
country  was  so  destitute  of  wood  that  the  goest  of 
the  Duke  was  reduced  to  burn  cow-dung  ror  fhel. 
The  great  populations  of  Bruges  and  Ghent  seem 
to  have  been  sharply  divided  by  their  walls  from  a 
region  made  desert  and  almost  uninhabited  by  their 
feuds  between  each  other  and  their  counts. 

From  Calais  the  travellers  sailed  for  England,  and 
^ter  passing  Dover,  which  is  noticed  as  being  one 
of  the  strongest  and  best-armed  fortresses  in  Chris- 
tendom, they  landed  at  Sandwich,  then  the  great 
port  of  entry  from  the  Continent.  Incidentally,  a 
custom  is  spoken  of  as  existent  there,  of  the  terrors 
of  which  a  ^nt  idea  may  be  formed  by  old  people 
who  can  remember  the  habits  of  almost  foigotten 
watchmen.  Evety  night,  from  time  to  time,  the 
streets  were  paced  by  a  bond  of  moi  bkwii^.trum- 
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pets  and  horna,  and  Bboating  m  tbe  iaterralfl  of  tJieir 
inatnuDental  noite  fiom  wfaatqmu^  tba  wind  came 
and  the  state  of  the  weather;  so  that  mevchaotB 
and  ^i»en  wieht  rooie  thevoMelveA,  if  neceesary, 
to  go  on  Doard  we  ships.  It  was  very  well  for  the 
merchants  and  skippers,  but  the  mind  shrinka  irom 
picturing  to  itself  the  miserv  which  mnst  have  been 
suffered  by -the  quieter  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
Sandwich  has  ceased  to  be  a  port.  History  does 
not  record,  it  is  true,  that  its  decadence  was  con- 
nected with  the  habit  of  trumpeting ;  bat  histOTy 
rarely  condescends  to  actual  causes- 
It  13  after  England  is  entered  that  the  interest  of 
the  journey  fairly  begins.  Partly,  no  doubt,  from  the 
hospitality  with  which  the  Baron  of  Blatnie  and  all 
his  retinue  were  received,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from 
tbe  freshness  iritb  which  the  first  thorougfaly  foreign 
country  struck  upon  their  .untravelled  eyas,  but 
partly  also,  it  would  seemf  from  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  ita  comparative  merit,  England  appears  to 
have  impreised  Ssaasek  &vorably  ia  more  prants 
than  any  other  of  tbe  many  statw  which  he  trav- 
ersed. 

Tetzel,  though  he  places  France  in  higher  rank 
by  calling  it  the  "  best-fumisbcd  land  which  he  had 
seen  in  hia  day  in  everj-thing  that  man  can  think  of," 
honors  England  by  refraining  from  the  querulousnees 
in  which  he  usually  indulges.  His  summary  of  its 
characteristics,  if  without  enthusisNn,  is  at  least 
without  ill-temper.  He  save :  "  England  is  very 
small  and  narrow,  but  fuU  oi  villages  and  towns,  of 
castles  and  of  woods.  But  there  are  great  heaths, 
bearing  willows,  underwood,  and  reeds,  and  tbe 
sheep  are  the  staple  of  the  land.  They  ftad  on  tbe 
same  pastures  winter  and  summer.  There  are  many 
preserves  (taei^iirten},  with  many  itraDKe  beaets, 
and  men  bom  peat  instead  of  wood ;  when  they 
have  not  much  wine,  com,  or  wood,  then  they  bring 
them  in  over  the  sea,  and  the  common  folk  drink  a 
drink  called  '  al'selpir,'  "  —  a  oomponnd  beverage 
which,  like  tbe  modem  porter-beer,  must  have  been 
created  by  the  imagination  of  the  foreigner.  When 
he  has  said  this,  that  London  is  full  erf"  gc^dsmiths, 
and  that  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is 
covered  with  precious  stones,  Tetzel  has  exhausted 
England.  Not  so  with  Ssasaek.  His  general  view 
is  only  introductory  to  lengthened  particulw  descrip- 
tion. According  to  him,  <*  England  is  not  flat,  but 
hilly  and  dense  witli  many  woods ;  but  it  does  not 
produce  black  forests "  like  the  tune  forests  of  the 
£»  Gebiige,  **and  every  wood  ia  beked  with  a 
ditch,  and  the  hosbandmea  in  Uk»  nanner  carry 
ditcbee  round  their  fields  and  meadows,  and  hedge 
them  io,  so  that  no  one,  whether  on  heme  or  lo^, 
can  pass  except  along  a  public  read."  The  descrip- 
tions differ,  and  could  bwdly  be  reconciled,  did  we 
not  bear  that  in  leaving  tbe  kingdom  the  traveler* 
passed  ov«-  Houoslow  and  Bagsbot,  vastly  lai^,  no 
doubt,  in  those  than  in  later  times,  and  skirted  tbe 
New  Forest  to  the  bare  heaths  round  Poole.  Tet- 
zel, taking  foreign  oouDtriee  oaXy  on  sufferance,  was 
content  with  what  he  saw ;  hta  companion,  more 
careful  and  liking  better,  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
inquire.  We  get  a  proof  of  this  elsewhere,  when 
apropos  of  nothtng,  he  suddenly  wanders  off,  between 
a  descrip^n  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  town  of 
Salisbtti^,  to  s^  that  EngUnd  "  is  a  metal-bearing 
oonntry.  for  its  inhabitaoti  dig  nlver  and  copuper 
and  tin  and  lead,  and  so  the  Ittad  is  veiy  neb. 
Mweovwi  no  smalt  part  of  their  wealth  cones  to  tbe 
pec^  from  their  floehs  of  sheep,  which  feed  every- 
yihen  in  immense  nnmban,  anaare  almost  ^  whits. 


vrith  now  and  then  a  black  <me  among  them.  The 
wool  of  them  is  exchanged  for  no  little  mon^  with 
foreign  merchants,  and  is  exported  into  £vers  re- 
gions." 

The  mention  of  Salisbory  may  carry  ns,  after  his 
own  inconsecutive  manner,  to  the  art  judgments  of 
Ssassek.  We  are  flattered  to  leun  that  nowhere 
does  he  think  that  be  has  seen  more  "elegant"  mo- 
nasteries and  churches  than  in  England ;  and  if  re- 
spect for  the  grounds  of  his  admiration  is  shaken 
when  he  goes  on  to  give  us  his  reasons, — "for  all 
are  roofed  with  lead  and  tin,  and  th^  interiors  are 
wonderfully  adorned,"  —  we  are  restored  to  confi- 
dence and  pleasure  when  we  find  that  the  five 
churches  upon  which  he  dilates  are  the  cathedrals 
of  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  and  Burgos,  S.  Ambro- 
^o  at  Milan,  and  St  Mark  at  Vemce.  With 
the  guvanty  for  his  taste  given  by  so  excellent  a 
choice,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  which  he  anywnere  saw  were  a 
Vimn  and  Child,  an  Angel  opening  the  Tomb,  and 
a  Christ  returned  to  Life  In  the  monastery  of  Salis- 
bury.. Uung  a  formula,  —  the  equivalent  of  which 
is  so  well  known  to  readers  of  Vasari,  and  which 
expresses  to  ^e  present  day  the  higheafe  admiratian 
of  most  people,  —  he  declares  that  non^ta  ttd  viva 
videantw.  Illustrated  books  of  the  fi>urterath  cen- 
tury are  still  preserved,  which  render  this  excellence 
in  painting  less  bard  to  understand  than  it  would  be 
were  we  to  judge  the  probabilities  of  the  past  from 
the  actualities  of  the  present.  We  are  also  told,  and 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  nowhere[wa8snch  sweet 
and  pleasant  music  to  be  heard  in  those  da^  as  in 
London.  It  teems  that  our  forefathers,  like  our- 
selves,  were  fimd  of  great  choruses,  thoi^^  one  of 
sixty  voices  was  consid^ed  to  be  exceptionally 
large. 

It  is  carious  in  how  many  things  wUch  we  are  wont 
to  ccauider  modem  the  old  w<»rla  was  like  to  the  new 
one.  No  doubt  a  loblogical  garden  of  the  fifteenth 
centnnr  presented  a  scene  altogether  different  to  that 
ofiered  by  the  Ft^'s  Alley  <^  the  Rent's  Fat^ ;  but 
there  is  a  sufficiently  strange  savor,  of  anachronism 
in  the  fact  that  soiilogical  gardens  existed  at  all 
One  marvels  at  the  w^th  in  foreign  beasts  'which 
could  require  two  gardens  to  contain  it ;  and  still 
more  what  the  "  diverse  kinds  "  o£  these  "  many  ani- 
mals "  can  have  been.  Heniy  I.,  it  is  true,  had  a 
lion  and  leopards,  lynxes  and  porcnjHDea,  at  Wood- 
stock ;  and  a  royal  ordw,  requiring  the  Shertfi  of 
Luidon  to  build  a  boose  **for  our  elephant  and  Us 
keeper,"  with  another  which  directed  that  the  white 
bear  at  the  Tower  ahoald  be  allowed  to  fish  in  the 
river  at  the  end  of  a  chain,  reveal  the  wrcseBCa  of 
these  animals  in  the  time  of  Henry  ILL ;  ont  it  is  at 
least  not  commonly  known  that  any  others  than 
lions  and  leopards  were  habitually  kept;  and  the 
ciuestiona,  what  were  tbe  inhabitaDfas  of  the  gardens 
in  1466,  and  where  did  they  come  from,  and  bow 
were  they  obt^ed,  must,  it  is  to  be  feared,  remain 
unanswered.  Of  Herr  Ssaasek  certwnly  it  is  vam 
to  inquire.  It  is  mqire  natural  to  be  told  <^  "  pleae- 
aunces."  They  ww«  as  mack  the  objects  of  pride 
then  as  tbe  oreatieas  of  Kent  or  Paxton  have  since 
becoDM,  and  as  tbe  like  were  "  not  to  be  fbond  in 
other  regions,"  no  Trench  author  conld  have  ven- 
tured to  aatioijpnfee  die  writer  who  has  latefy  prahed 
with  rade  oritwisB  or  Gallio  prejudice  oar  dasBa  to 
pre-eminence  in  landscape  oardening.  descrip- 
tioB  is  vagoe ;  "  denotes  nord  vanie  arboribus  et 
hwlMs  instnicti"  mwbt  be  the  first  lou^  abtenqpts  at 
laying  oiU  with  regnfari^tor  they  might  be  enelomw 
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measured  ud  pmed  widi  «U  the  pedaatio  itifiheH 
of  tba  Jaoobian  qMcfa.  It  u  still  bom  aatantl  to 
hear  that  iqroln  of  fiwiiion  in  women'i  dren, 
throoB^  wludi  we  rtUl  liva,  were  going  oo,  ayd  tiiat 
our  countryvoaien  were,  as  onud,  rather  more  otOriet 
tban  thoM  of  other  natioot.  The  Baron  of  Boxmit- 
al  Teadied  Sogland  at  the  ki^ett  point  in  a  Ude  of 
loag  drewM,  ud  to  his  sttooicfament  he  beheld  the 
wMnen  "dcanrmg  behind  them  nit  tails  to  their 
gowns,  the  lin  of  wbich  be  never  nw  in  may  otber 
reajton." 

The  old  BaiTO  of  Rozmital  was  a  sert  of 
gaest;  bat  tboogh  be  was  tent  to  80«r  CUridge's 
of  the  period,  he  and  his  attendants  were  entertained 
at  court  in  eTery  other  way  wil^  a  flnmk  and  gener- 
otts  hoepitalitj  which  has  left  its  mark  in  his  nam- 
tive.  **In  no  country  were  they  held  in  so  great 
honor.  both  by  ^e  king  and  by  all  his  eolgeetB, 
wherever  they  went,  they  were  treated  in  the  Most 
honorable  jnd  tiie  kindest  muuMr."  Bvery  day, 
while  they  wen  in  London,  £nner  ftr  Stty  was  sent 
from  tfab  palace  to  their  inn;  a  golden  medal  was 
?iveD  to  all  knights,  a  stiver  one  to  all  the  simple 
folk,  as  a  remex^rance  of  tbeir  vi^;  and  on  one 
occasbtt  a  great  party  and  ball — over  wUcb  Tet- 
zel  expatiates  lii^erinely — were  ^ven  to  tbem  in 
the  paUoe.  Edward  IV.  is  himseu'  described  as  a 
"  handsome,  strught-limbed  man,"  wiA,  fay  the  way, 
"  the  very  bandscMMSt  houseludd  that  man  can  find 
in  Christendom." 

But  kind  and  hospitalue  as  the  English  were,  asid 
favorably  as  they  impressed  their  guests  upon  the 
whole,  the  tongne  of  the  observant  Ssassek  refused 
to  conceal  the  fimlts  which  they  seemed  to  him  to 
possess ;  and  an  Englishman  most  bftgrieved  to  hear 
from  friendly  lips  the  familiar  aecuMticm  which,  as 
be  has  flattoed  ninueU^  was  tHe  invention  of  French 
prejudice  Or  malice.  "  They  are  men,  as  it  seems 
to  me,"  he  m.y»,  "perfidioos  and  astute,  plotting 
against  the  Uves  of  foreigners ;  men  who  bow  the 
knee  before  you,  bat  in  whom  yea  place  no  ftuth." 
Unluckily  Ssast^  is  not  the  only  stranger  who  haa 
spoken  in  old  times  of  the  same  quality ;  and  there 
may  he  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  we  ought  to 
bow  our  heads  in  contrition,  to  acknowledj^  that 
we  were  once  even  as  we  are  not  now,  an4  that  the 
French  have  been  euilty,  not  of  slander,  but  o(  the 
minor  crime  of  faihng  to  discover  that  we  leuned 
to  amend  our  nationaTcharaQlpr. 

London  even  in  those  days  was  great  among  the 
cities  of  Earope,  and  its  wealth,  its  commerce,  and 
its  magnitude,  Bug^  wdl  imptesa  a  Bobenuan  then 
as  tbe^  impress  a  Bossian  now.  "  It  is  a  large  and 
magufieent  <Aty/'  myt  Sussek.  "  Kowhae  uve  I 
seen  sachanoBRmof  kites  as  there;  to  kill  tiiem  is 
a  capita  offence.  There  are  in  its  cfaarcfaes  twenty 
gilded  sepulchres  adorned  with  precious  stones ;  and 
m  &e  whcde  kingdom  there  are  not  less  than  dghty ; 
for  England  is  very  rich  in  ^Id  and  silver.  In 
London  there  is  a  great  nndtrtwle  of  goldsmitiw ; 
hardly  anywhere  have  I  seen  «o  mayy.  For,  not 
counting  jonmeymen, there  are  400-maMter-WDricers; 
and  yet  so  great  is  1^  sise  and  wealth  of  the  city 
that  none  ^  them  are  ever  idle.*  And  Teta^  in 
hi^  rigonms  w^,  calls  it "  A  mighty  and  a  hradscHne 
city ;  and  one  finds  great  trade  there  from  idl  lands. 
Id  the  city  are  many  people  and  many  hand-work- 
eis,  obi^y  giddsmitM  and  ck>di«eavBn,  and  very 
beaotifid  wonaen's  Hnaaests,"  the  ornaments  being 
to  Tetni^  Ishom^iew  mnid  aaore  important  liua 
their  woaifln;  wlK»,Iiowevw,  his  more  efaivafaons 
conpamea  notioeB  in  diat  admiring  sjHrit  wUdi  we 


an  w<Hit  to  thiak  enmitiDnally  well  deserved  by 
oar  wfves  and  mbm.  En^^and,  *•  though  not  large, 
is  densely  peopled,  and  is  frnmhl  of  women  and 
virgins  eaoellant  in  fiann,  as  we  saw  when  onr  lord 
dined  wit^  die  king." 

He  Lord  of  Bfismrtal,  his  visit  to  London  finished, 
was  escorted  with  all  due  honor  to  the  coast  at 
Poole,  embarked  on  board  a  king's  ship,  and  suled 
to  St.  Mala.  The  history  of  bis  journey  through 
Brittany  is  a  mere  itinerary.  Ine  gardens,  tte 
orchanUf-the  meadows  of  the  country,  and  the  relics 
of  Saamar,  are  noCioed,  but  dryly,  and  without 
enthusiasm.  Nor  do  the  two  travellers  ucpatiate 
npon  the  court  of  Bto4  of  Anjou  in  the  manner 
that  might  have  been  expected.  We  learn  little 
but  that  the  king  was  "  a  hearty  old  handsome  man," 
which  we  koewbeftm,  and  the  newer  &cts  that  he 
gathered  ^bn  good  raa^  tinn  of  4O',000 
yearly  in  tolls  frtm  his  bsidge  at  8aumur,'and  tkat 
he  had  a  leopard,  aone  lioaa,  and  aome  Saraoanic 
fpiats"  in  hii  CaAle  of  Aiders.  Wien  we  pass 
mto  France,  description  is  ttill  dull  and  meagre. 
Louis  XI.  had  not  tiie  art  or  the  will  to  loose  with 
feasts  and  hospitable  ways  die  tongues  of  frank  and 
large^eeding  nortbemen.  The  realm  is  said  to  be 
latge,  the  country  "  abundant  in  everything,  any 
Christian  kingdom  be  abundant " ;  but  line  gro<^ng 
notice  would  embrace  nearly  all  we  are  totd  of  it, 
had  not  Tetzel  left  a  dose,  if  somewhat  malicious, 
portrait  of  Louis  himself.  "  Item :  Uie  king  is  not  a 
tail  man ;  he  has  black  hair,  a  brownish  skin,  the 
eyes  stand  deep  In  bis  head ;  be  has  a  long  nose  and 
little  legs.  And  they  say  he  bates  the  Germans. 
And  his  greatest  fondness  is  fbr  venery ;  and  be  likes 
being  in  small  townn,  and  goes  seldom  to  the  large 
ones,  .ancf  aixty  guards  alwa^-s  lie  fully  armed  befiire 
his  do(v";  a  description  which  might  have  been  put 
by  Andersen  into  the  monUi  of  a  child  in  sketcbtng 
some  fabled  tyrant 

From  the  banks  of  the  Loire  the  Baron  of  Blatnie 
travelled  soatfawards  to  ^min,  and  at  his  entry  into 
that  country  met  with  the  only  serious  adventure  in 
which  be  was  personally  involved.  His  semi-regal 
character  had  not  the  same  effect  on  the  contemptu- 
ous Spaniards  as  upon  other  people,  and  his  follow- 
ers were  exposed  to  constant  insults,  and  not  infre- 
quent dangers.  The  first  moment  in  which  they 
touted  the  soil  of  Spain  threatened  to  put  a  tcnn 
to  the  wanderings  of  the  whole  party  at  onoe. 
They  found  the  mmtier  custom-house  mttfied  and 
jealously  h^  by  a  body  of  troops,  whose  business  it 
was  first  to  re^  th«9r  own  nnlicensednins,  secondly 
to  exact  tbe.hM^  does  with  which  Spain  then,  as 
later,  endeavored  to  destroy  her  ocunmeroe.  "As 
unport  dnes  had  nemr  in  any  ^aee  been  demanded 
from  them  before,"  the  servants  who  went  forward 
with  the  baggage  refbsed  payment,  wben  the  officers 
immediately  seiaed  the  goods,  and  the  soldiers  rushed 
from  the  tower  to  bill  the  ownen."  The  insulted 
train  of  the  Baron  of  Roemital  closed  in  to  the  rescue, 
and  a  pretty  fight  was  on  the  point  of  beginning, 
when  the  Baron  himself  rode  up,  paid  die  dues,  and 
got  off,  fortunately  thinks  Ssassek,  for  the  Spaniards 
"  only  wanted  the  excuse  of  one  of  diem  being 
wounded  to  have  killed  the  par^  aiul  appropriated 
the  baggage," 

Exactly  two  centuries  aftenmds  another  distin- 
guisbed  traveller,  U.  Aarssens  Tan  Somelsdyk,  un- 
derwent a  rinular  experience;  but  lapse  m  time, 
even  in  nneba&ging  Spain,  had  nrnewhatHmproved 
the  maaners  of  the  eonntrr.  The  Royal  anthority, 
howevar  incurious  as  to  the  ftte  of  eooMQon  ^oyar 
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gera,  VM  prompt  and  serere  in  aven^nff  an  insalt 
offered  to  persons  of  qoalitr.  H.  Tan  Somelsdyk 
had  the  satis&ction  of  burying  a  corregidor,  to  say 
nothing  of  mere  castom-house  officers,  in  the  sombre 
depths  of  perpetual  prison.  The  Lord  of  Rozmital 
thbught  it  uwleBB  even  to  complain,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  if  the  impressions  of  travellers  accustomed 
to  respect,  who  found  themselves  attacked  on  their 
entrance,  insulted  commonly  by  the  people,  and 
treated  inhospitably  by  the  king,  should  be  not  alto- 
gether favorable  to  the  Spain  which  gave  them 
such  a  reception.   Accordingly  a  certain  acrimony 

Servades  the  narrative  of  boUi  Ssassek  and  TetzeL 
till,  there  is  an  obvious  efibrt  to  be  &ir,  and  the 
desciiptioDS  are  so  inherently  probable  that  their 
tmthlmness  may  certunly  be  assuned  to  he  also 
more  probable  than  not  The  qoeatioo  as  to  wheth- 
er travellers  in  this  instance  are  or  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon,  especially  as  regards  the  aspect  of 
the  conntry  and  the  importance  of  the  towns,  ts  of 
peculiar  interest,  because  of  the  light  which  would  be 
thrown  by  their  observations  upon  amatter  (tf  great 
impmitance  in  an  historical  point  of  inew. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  material  pros- 
perity of  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was 
very  great,  and  that  the  country  made  a  start,  duT« 
ii^  the  short  period  of  thdr  reign,  which  would  have 
carried  it  forward  to  a  first  rank  in  Europe  but  for 
the  insane  commercial  legislation  of  the  sixteenth 
cnrtory.  The  alleged  prosperity  is  so  considerable 
that  it  can  only  he  accounted  for  by  supponng  that 
there  had  been  a  considerable  baas  of  accumulated 
wealth  and  irf'indaBtrial  haUta  to  b^n  upon ;  and 
aeeordiluily  the  Spaniards  delight  to  pnntto  the 
many  tmnisand  looms  on  which  the  artisans  of 
Seville  were  employed  to  the  Spanish  agencies  at 
Bruges,  to  the  active  commerce  of  Burgos,  to  the 
luxury  of  the  nobles  and  the  townsmen  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  disorders  which  tore  the  conntir 
tnroDgbout  the  fourteenth  century,  and  to  a  stiU 
greater  degree  durit^more  than  seventy  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  great  families  of  Gnzman 
and  Ponce  de  iJeon  could  wage  permanent  war  in 
Andalnna,  could  fight  pitehed  rattles  at  sea,  and 
burn  in  another  encounter  300  houses  in  Seville. 
Bobber  nobles  could  levy  black-mail  from  the  chief 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  —  from  Burgos,  from^ala- 
manca,  from  Segovia,  from  VaUadoud;  tiiey  conld 
carry  off  husbandman  and  bnwher,  and  sell  them 
to  the  Moors,  unpunishad  niuesB  some  confed- 
eracy townsmen  were  powerful  enough  to  attack 
them  in  their  castles.  Fanunes  saccee^ed  to  plagues 
which  carried  off  the  hands  needed  to  till  the  soi^; 
and  plagues  succeeded  to  the  famines  which  had 
weakened  the  strength  of  the  people.  These,  and 
such  things  as  these,  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  is 
tacitly  assumed  that  the  anarchy  and  desolation  of 
that  period  were  of  too  short  duration  to  effect 
more  than  a  delay  of  progress,  — r  perlu^  even  that 
in  some  strange  way  wealth  and  ease  increased  side 
by  side  with  misery  and  unquiet. 

There  is  plenty  of  reason  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  such  pro^terity  as  is  alleged  both  as  to  the  fom^ 
teenth  century  and  as  to  Uie  epoch  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  But  in  face  of  a  question  such  as  that 
which  has  been  indicated,  the  obeenrations  of  con- 
temporary travellers  have  an  nnumal  value;  and 
those  of  Ssassek  and  Tetzel  show  little  endeiwe  of 
riches  having  met  thdr  eyes,  and  mucb  endence 
that  the  country  had  either  never  been  fertile  at  all 
or  had  kmg  remuned  ontilled.   SHUsek  met  with 


apples  and  vines  in  Biscay,  as  one  does  still ;  and 
afterwards,  near  Villafnente,  on  the  Dnoro,  there  was 
again  an  oans  of  cultivated  country  rich  with  vine- 
yards. But  nowhere  else  does  he  mention  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  again  and  again  he  expatiates  on  the 
great  wastes  of  barren  land  throu^  which  he  passed. 
From  the  frontiers  a(  Biscay  to  cuigoe,  to  Lerma 
and  Rojas,  agun  on  the  bcnrdera  of  Aragon,  and 
round  Saragossa  and  Osera,  his  eye  was  met  by 
monotonous  stretches  covered  with  box,  with  juniper, 
with  salvia,  with  rosemary,  and  with  wormwood, — 
sure  signs  of  an  ungrateful  soil,  fiom  which  cultiva- 
tion had  long  departed,  had  it  ever  been  there. 
Once  only,  between  Villafuente  and  Segovia^  did 
he  cross  forestsof  size  enough  to  be  worUiy  of  re- 
mark ;  and  near  Medina  del  Campo  the  land  was 
so  destitute  even  (^brushwood  tfiat  the  party  were 
i^ain  reduced  to  bum  dung  for  fueL  Tetad  is 
mom  emphatic  From  the  nument  of  leaving 
France  "we  rode  through  a  poor  conntxv  called 
^scay,  inhaluted  by  evil  and  murderous  ndk.  In 
that  land,"  the  high  road  of  the  northern  commerce 
be  it  rememberei,  "  a  roan  must  not  be  without 
horses,  nor  hay,  nor  straw  of  his  own,  —  nor  stable, 
in  tmtii,  so  bad  are  the  wretehed  inns.  They  carnr 
wine  in  goatskins,  and  one  finds  not  good  bread, 
nor  flesh,  nor  fish  in  the  land,  for  the  people  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  live  on  fruits."  And  he  ul- 
timately sums  up  the  conditions  of  Spanish  travel  in 
words  which  certainly  show  that  even  in  Spun  no 
retrogression  in  the  direction  of  roughness  and  de- 
fective commissariat  anrangements  bias  taken  place 
in  the  last  four  oentnries.  **  Also,  as  we  went  on 
riding  many  a  day,  we  came  to  mai^et  towns  and 
villages,  ud  men  refiu«i  to  hathor  us,  and  we  had 
to  lie  in  tiie  field  under  the  open  heaven.  Did  we 
wish  to  buy  drink  or  bread,  or  anything  else,  if  we 
paid  our  money  beforehand  they  would  give  us  wine 
which  had  been  brought  over  the  hills  on  mules  in 
goat-^ins,  and  was  hot  as  a  warm  bath.  Did  we 
wish  bread,  they  would  give  us  meal  by  the  pound ; 
then  we  got  water,  and  made  a  ciJ(e,  and  ba^ed  it 
on  hot  ashes.  Did  we  wish  to  have  scmething  fcr 
our  horses  to  eat,  we  had  to  go  forth  and  cut  It  our- 
selves, and  bring  it  in  ;  and  we  also  had  to  buy  mil- 
let very^dear.  Did  we  wish  to  have  meat  for  our- 
selves, we  found  nothing  but  goat,  which  we  had  to 
flay,  and  we  had  to  buy  whatever  it  was  to  be 
co^ed  in.  In  other^nds,  I  think,  the  very  gypsies 
are  treated  more  as  gentlemen  than  were  we  in 
Spain.  One  finds  but  sddom  hens,  cg^  milk, 
cheese,  or  grease ;  and,  as  they  have  no  cows,  they 
seldom  eat  flesh,  and  eat,  in  truth,  nothing  but 
fruit"  F^aps  Tetzel  may  have  been  hypercritical 
in  complaining  that  bis  wine  was  not  cocu  enough ; 
but  the  eeneral  notion  which  he  conveys  of  the  fit- 
ness of  toe  country  for  the  passive  of  travellers,  and 
the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  state  of  the  food- 
market,  suggests  a  comparison  not  altogether  flatter- 
ing between  the  haughty  realm  of  Castile  and  the 
dominions  of  Theodore.  In  Olmedo,  though  the 
king  was  present  in  the  town,  no  less  than  three 
attacks  were  made  by  the  mob  upon  the  inn  where 
the  Germans  lodged ;  and  in  Barcelona  they  were 
warned  jfever  to  go  out  unless  three  were  t^ether 
and  fully  armed,  lest  they  should  be  kidnapped  by 
the  townspeople,  and  sold  for  slaves  to  the  Saracens. 
Of  the  Catalans,  as  a  whole,  Ssassek  summarily  dis- 
poses with  the  trenchant  verdict:  *'  I  know  not  that 
I  have  anything  else  to  say  of  this  province,  except 
that  it  produces  the  most  ruffianly  and  pwfidioos 
of  mortals.  I  have  passed  ^itqu^  tiiree  provinces, 
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inhabited  infidels,  by  barbarians,  Saracens,  Gren- 
adufl,  and  ve  were  mnch  safer  amongst  them  than 
amon^  the  CatalaoB."  If  not  aa  vigorous,  this  pas< 
sage  ts  at  least  as  abadve  as  a  Bentence  from  Ford. 

The  cities  of  Spain  only  slightly  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traTelten,  except  Bui^os,  which  is  called 
"  large  and  elegant,"  and  of  which  the  cathedral 
meets  with  due  praise ;  and  Madrid,  in  those  days 
"  a  small  town  lying  on  a  hill."  Barcelona  alone 
seemed  to  them  worthy  of  notice.  That,  it  is  true, 
was  "large  and  handsome;  its  streets  were  clean, 
and  all  were  pared  with  stone,  so  that  the  feet 
did  not  get  muddy."  But  the  bare  statement  of 
largeness,  even  when  cleanliness  is  thrown  into  the 
scale,  is  hardly,  enough  to  make  ns  believe  tfai^ 
Barcelona  was  the  equal  of  Milan  or  Florence,  and 
Spanish  Tanity  would  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  less. 
Salisbury  can  share  with  it  tiie  predicate  "  ampla," 
and  Avignon, "  amplitudine  et  pulchritudine  eximta," 
mint  beheld,  thou^  confined  within  the  walls  which 
still  eust,  to  have  excelled  it  in  population  and 
mwnificence. 

From  Sp^n  the  Baron  of  R5zmital  went  on  to 
visit  the  Sang  of  Portugal,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter 
from  his  sister,  the  Empress  of  Germany.  The  two 
chroniclers  ^ve  a  very  different  account  of  this  part 
of  the  voyage.  Tetzel  says  but  little  abont  either 
country  or  people,  and,  by  what  he  does  say,  would 
leave  the  impression  that  Portugal  must  have  been 
worse  than  Spain;  in  fact,  by  far  the  most  backward 
district  in  Europe.  **  It  is  an  utteriy  poor  and  nn- 
dvilized  land  tmd  people.  One  fin^  nothing  to  eat 
or  drink  for  man  or  beast  lien  make  no-  roads  in 
the  land.  There  pass  often  four  or  five  years  with- 
out any  traveller  coming  through  the  laud,  and 
people  build  in  boles  of  the  mount^na  under  the 
earth,"  Ssassek,  on  the  other  hand,  tired  of  the 
buren  wastes  of  Castile,  revels  in  the  chestnut 
woods,  in  the  patches  of  corn,  in  the  vines  along  the 
hillB,  in  the  pomegranates,  the  oranges,  the  lemons, 
in  the  great  forests  of  oak.  He  cannot  enlarge  upon 
the  grandeur  or  the  richness  of  the  towns ;  but  he  is 
delighted  with  the  hospitality  of  the  court,  and  gives 
along  account  of  the  stay  his  master  there,  the 
bonon  which  were  heaped  upon  him,  and  the  cordial 
friendliness  in  which  he  at  last  parted  with  the  king. 
Incidentally,  in  describing  the  final  interview  and 
the  presents  which  were  given  to  the  boron, .  he 
glides  into  some  gossip  about  negroes,  from  which 
we  may  learn  something  more  than  we  knew  before 
of  the  early  history^  of  slavery.  Although  the  first 
negroes  imported  into  the  Feninsnta  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  home  by  Antonio  Gon9alvez,  in 
1442,  the  trade  seems  to  have  so  much  developed  in 
the  few  yean  which  had  since  elapsed,  that  no  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  were  then  supposed  to  be 
living  in  Portugal.  Estimates  of  number  in  that 
age  are  never  trustworthy ;  but  that  the  blacks, 
whatever  their  actual  total,  must  have  been  numer- 
ous, is  evident,  if  it  be  true  that  the  town  of  Evora 
was  almost  peopled  by  negroes  and  Saracens  in 
equal  proportions,  —  3,000  of  each,  it  is  said,  —  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  former  bad  already  been  seen, 
though  rarely,  in  Germany.  And,  in  speaking  of 
Lisbon,  Ssauek  says:  ** There  are  many  infidel  in 
that  city,  who  are  sold  by  the  Christians ;  for  every 
year  many  thousands  of  them  are  bronn;bt  thither  as 
captives,  and  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  place,"  — 
•*  from  whose  sale  the  king  derives  more  profit  than 
from  the  other  revenues  of  his  whole  kingdom." 
"A  tteg^  boy  cMts  twelve  or  tlurteen  doUan,  a 
full-grown  man  mnch  maieJ'  It  nugm  aliudy  have 


been  sud  of  negro  dares,  as  Bodin  wrote  a  hmidnd 
years  later,  that  AvKing  ttf  Portugal  "  en  tient  dei 
naraz  conmie  des  bestes." 

The  return  journey  was  through  Spwn;  Hiva 
Languedoc,  which  is  described  as  a  province,  rich, 
and  sown  with  frequent  cities  and  castles";  to 
Avignon,  of  which  he  not  only  celebrates  the  great- 
ness in  the  general  terms  already  quoted,  but  notices 
more  specially  for  the  perfect  construction  of  its 
walls,  for  the  magnificence  of  the  Papal  palace,  and 
the  fineness  of  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone.  Hience 
the  baron  passed  by  Embrun,  where  the  size  of  the 
mount^os  excited  wonder  unmin^led,  as  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  with  any  admiration,  to  Turin 
by  the  Mont  Gen^vre,  which,  as  tiie  newness  of  the 
Alps  had  already  worn  off,  is  dismissed  unnoticed 
even  by  name.  We  are  reduced  to  guess,  from  the 
resting-places  mentioned  before  and  alter,  at  what 
point  the  chun  was  passed.  In  the  fruitful  plun  of 
the  Fo,  however,  the  tongue  of  Ssassek  is  loosed 
one  more.  Drunk  with  the  richness  of  the  land,  he 
bursts  into^  stnun  of  what  for  him  is  ^oquenee. 
He  tells  of  the  vines  trained  fnnn  tree  to  tree,  aS the 
grain  ripening  beneath,  of  wine  and  apples  and  com 
yielding  their  crop  together  from  the  same  euth;- 
he  declares  that  all  the  **  land  is  fruitiul,  all  the  cit- 
ies beautiful " ;  and  he  points  out  "  the  frequent 
castl^"  —  for  fortification  was  a  necessary  element 
then  in  a  truly  peaceful  landscape, — and  the  innu- 
meraUe  farms,  for  the  most  part  walled,  and  capable 
ot  defence."  As  the  tFaveUers  neared  Milan,  thej 
waited  for  a  couple  of  days  till  tiiey  should  recave 
an  answer  to  a  message  wluch  was  sent  on  to  an- 
nounce their  arrival  to  the  Duke.  Tbo  place  which 
they  chose  to  rest  in  had  a  name  nnheaia«f  for  long 
afterwards,  now  well  known  enough,  —  Muenta; 
at  that  time  it  seems  to  have  been  a  town  of  some 
size,  the  capital  of  a  district.  On  the  return  of  the 
answer  from  Milan,  in  charge  of  ducal  heralds,  they 
broke  up  for  Magenta,  were  met  outude  the  city  by 
the  brother  of  the  Duke,  conducted  by  him  to  an 
inn,  which  they  found  already  occupied  by  cooks  and 
mu^cians,  and  settled  down  for  a  while  to  admire 
the  town,  so  great  that  "  it  deserves  to  be  placed 
amongst  the  greatest  of  Christian  cities  " ;  and  the 
women,  "than  whom"  Ssassek  "has  seen  hardly 
any  more  lovely  in  any  region  "  throiish  which  he 
toarelled.  Milan  was  the  last  ^ace  ofconseqnence 
in  which  he  stayed,  except  Vemce,as  to  whiiw  he  is 
unaccountably  silent ;  and  gradually,  as  he  gets  into 
Germany,  he  elapses  into  the  dry  cortneas  of  ex- 
pression with  which  he  begins  the  story  of  his  jour- 
ney. What  became  of  the  Lord  of  Bozmital  we  are 
leli  for  the  most  part  to  imagine ;  that  he  was  at- 
tacked  by  that  disease  of  restl^ness  which  afflicts 
every  one  who  has  travelled  may  be  concluded  firom 
a  few  fragments  of  an  itinerary  of  the  Holy  Land  a^ 
pended  to  the  narrative  of  Ssassek  ;  but  whether  his 
opinion  that  the  Catalans  were  the  most  scoundrelly 
of  mortals  was  confirmed  or  modified  by  farther 
communication  with  Mohammedans,  and  what  were 
the  impressions  which  his  followers  brought  back  hoca 
the  East,  no  one  has  said  for  our  profit  or  amusement 
The  shadowy  centre  of  the  bain  of  forty  gentle- 
men never  emet^es  agun  into  the  qualified  promi- 
nence which  he  had  as  the  lay-figure  upon  which 
Tetzel  and  Ssassek  hung  their  robes  of  description ; 
and  if  the  fancy  chooses  to  follow  him  into  sSiet  life, 
the  great  Baron  of  Bozmital  may,  perhaps,  most  ap- 
propriately be  pictured  as  a  stately  nonentity  at  the 
Council  Board  of  Bcdiemia,  eafincin^  littleJistened- 
to  advice  hj  zeference  to  ,'his  exp^ence  of  all  the 
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tiDgdonu  of  duistettdoin,  and  I^prring  lus  estates  to 
be  tester  MhiuiDfltei«d  die  mercantile  instincts 
of  luB  Nnrembffig  vaanli. 


J>OnBTS  AND  FEARS. 

"Mt  own  dear,  dear  fittle  Ma^e!" 
I  w»  Mt^B,  As  to  whether  or  not  I  was  dear 

it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  bat  detraction  itself  acknowl- 
edged me  fittle.  Hence,  with  &e  nsaal  contentment 
of  eende  £n^h  maidens,  I  ^atly  denred  to  be 
talU  TaH  and  finr,  with  dehcate  featorea,  and  a 
well-<nit  nose.  Sneh  was  my  refined  taste.  Men,  I 
conceived,  sbonld,  witlioat  exceptum,  be  dark ;  wo- 
men, withont  exceptioD, 

Bnt  I  and  my  theories  had  got  somehow  into  a 
sort  (^nmddle. 

Here  was  I,  Ma^e,  short,  dark,  plump  (I  forgot 
to  mention  that,  in  my  standard  oi  beauty,  women 
were  ethereally  «Eght.  1  admire,  indeed,  the  scrag- 
giest specimens),  widi  arms  over  which  I  had  fre- 
qnently  ngbed*  tiiey  were  so  round  and  ^so  plnmp, 
and  BMant  to  remain  so.  I  derived  no  comfort  from 
their  dimpled  »pearanee. 

Tben  agun,  he  who  had  caUed  me  his  dear  little 
'SlUg^e  was  fair,  Deddedly  fiur,  understand !  No 
sort  of  comprmnse.  Yellow  hur,  iriiiskera,  vius- 
tache,  all  qmte  gdden.  No  doubt  he  had  some  good 
points.  Handsome  sleepy  blue  eyes,  brilliantly 
wUte  teeth,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  the  one 
fact  remained,  —  he  was  fair. 

I  had  fretted  and  fumed  at  this  at  first,  but  it  was 
so  useleas  (for,  widi  the  best  intentions  to  please  me, 
my  lover  could  not  positively  change  his  skin,  and 
the  hottest  sun  had  no  power  to  bronze  him),  that 
at  last  I  left  off  thinking  about  it,  and  fell  back  re- 
fflgnedly  on  his  inner  qualities.  One  of  them  was, 
at  all  events,  a  reverence  for  all  things  worthy  to  be 
reverenced. 

We  had  had  the  moat  orthodox  conrtship.  All 
adjectives  on  hit  part,  all  modest  depredation  on 
mine.   It  had  had  only  one  drawback.   It  had  left 

OS  where  we  began.  We  were  neither  of  us  any 
nearer  to  the  old  sweet  end  of  courtship.  Marriage 
was  still  but  a  lovely  perspective.  Ute  fact  is,  that 
among  the  many  mistakes  the  fairies  made  at  my 
birth,  they  forgot  to  endow  me  with  wealth.  That 
and  the  fair  skm  had  both  been  omitted.  My  lover 
also  was  poor,  existing  at  present  on  an  oflicer'spay, 
but  with  fabulous  riches  shining  in  the  future. 

His  mother  was  a  very  rich  woman,  and  we  had 
always  supposed  she  meant  to  provide  for  her  only 
child ;  bat  it  had  lately  been  rumored  that  she  would 
not  do  so,  onlese,  said  report,  he  manied  to  please 
her. 

And  ROOD  my  lover  showed  me  a  letter,  where  the 
rumor  turned  to  a  threat. 

To  inherit  her  money,  he  most  indeed  marry  to 

S'ease  her,  and  she  appeared  to  have  herself  selected 
s  wife. 

"  0  Bernard,  how  nnfortanate  I " 

It  did  seem  unfortunate.  But  I  was  so  happy  in 
the  possession  of  a  lover,  and  so  proud  of  that  lover 
being  Bernard,  that  I  don't  at  ul  think  I  realized 
the  extent  c£  the  misfortune.  Bwnud,  however, 
was  filled  with  indignation  against  his  mother. 

"  My  own  dear,  dear  little  Mag^e  I  Maggie,  you 
do  not  doubt  me  ?  You  are  not  m  the  least  afraid, 
— this  letter  I  mean?" 

"  Why,  Bernard,  no." 

*'  You  do  not  think  it  could  ever  influence  me," 
he  went  on,  excitedly ;  "  that  I  would  ever  take  a 


wife  of  my  mothei's  chooring,  that  I  would  ever 
marry  any  one  — onyone  —  but  you,  Madge?" 

As  I  hare  said  before,  I  did  not  at  all  admire  my 
arms,  bnt  that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  niade  of  use.  They  were  of  use  now,  for  they 
crept  round  lus  ne<^  and  Bernard  became  quiet 

We  said  so  little  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
minutes  that  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  it.  Berides, 
we  had  sud  it  so  often  before.  How  happy  we  were 
in  the  month  that  succeeded  1  Bernard  and  I  threw 
the  threat  to  the  winds,  Snch  lovely  lon^  walks  in 
the  Staffordslure  lanes,  such  reckless  pludkmgctfAe 
Staffordshire  roses  t 

Ah  I  how  eaaly  I  conjure  up  the  lanes  and  the 
fields.  Cool  and  fresh,  with  the  smell  of  grass  in  the 
«r,  and  the  drone  of  insects.  The  heat  of  the  day 
paaang  in  vapor,  the  flowepKiups  filling  with  dew, 
A  lai«  soaring  npward,  like  a  speck  m  the  hght 
A  golden  rain  of  sunbeams  falling  warm  from  heaven 
to  earth. 

At  present,  Madge,"  sud  Bernard,  with  his  arm 
round  my  waist,  "I  am  the  happiest  paifwr  that 
breathes  on  the  earth." 

This  would  be,  perhaps,  the  top  of  a  gate :  a 
cpiickset  hedge  just  before  as,  a  q)eculative  cow  look- 
ing over.  I  would  reply,  contentedly :  — 
"  Dear,  we  are  very  happy  so." 
This  could  not  last  forever.  I  don't  mean  sitting 
on  the  gate,  because  that  would  have  been  very  un- 
desirable, but  the  peace,  the  quiet,  the  sense  of  be- 
ing alone. 

Even  the  gods  had  to  come  down  from  Olympus, 
and  I  found  that  my  presence  was  requested  on 

earth. 

"  Madge,"  said  my  father  at  breakfast  one  morn- 
ing, throwing  me  a  letter  across  the  table,  "read 
this.  Maze  Hill  is  quite  full,  and  Florence  has 
asked  to  come  here." 

He  had  a  newspaper  before  him,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  be  reading  whilst  really  he  wuted  for  my 
answer. 

"  O  my  dear  papa  I "  I  remonstrated. 
"  I  know,  I  know,  my  dear,"  he  swd,  hurriedly ; 
"  but  it  can't  be  helped.  Just  tell  Flo'  that  yon  and 
Bernard  are  —  in  lact,  that  you  like  sometimes  to 
be  alone,  and  I  am  Biire  she  will  be  too  good-natured 
to  worry  you.  You  can  give  her  a  book,  you  know, 
or  an  antimacassar  to  do.' 

But  I  did  not  at  all  think  she  would  work  anti- 
macassars, and  I  felt  my  brown  skin  flush  up  an- 
grily. 

"  Write  to  her  nicely,  Mad^e,"  my  father  hinted, 
"  and  be  sure  that  your  letter  is  posted  before  five." 

After  which  little  speech,  compliance  on  my  part 
was  expected. 

Ah,  Staflbrdshire!  StafTorddiire  that  tin  now  I 
had  so  loved  I  I  wished  now  we  were  all  in  any 
other  county.  For  in  Staffordshire  there  lived  Mist 
Florence  Bumand.  So  at  least  said  Staffordshire; 
but  Staffordshire  was  mistaken.  Gioing  to  Paris  at 
the  height  of  the  season,  you  sat  at  die  Louvre  next 
Miss  Florence  Bumand.  If  you  leaned  on  the  raits 
of  the  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  the  prettiest  face  was 
Miss  Florence  Bumaod's.  On  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  with  a  long  crooked  stick,  there  had  ooce 
been  seen  Miss  Florence  Bumand.  In  fact,  Flor- 
ence was  everywhere  and  did  everything.  Still,  in 
Staffordshire  there  did  exist  a  certain  Maze  HiU, 
and  at  the  top  of  Flo's  epistles,  posted,  perhaps, 
from  some  place  up  the  Nile,  there  alwa^  appeared 
an  impossible  mooogram,  with  Maze  UiU  very  fine 
and  huge  in  gilt  letters  underneath.  ,  ,  ^,  I lu 
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On  the  strength  of  which  StafibrdBfaire  pat  forth 
its  claims  to  Florence  ;  that  joung  lad^  dancing  the 
while  in  London  ball-rooms,  or  admiring  the  sea  from 
the  chain  pier  at  Brighton. 

Said  the  faahionabb  paper :  — 

**  Suddenly  she  disappeared  from  the  world  of 
fashioa.   Tlie  caprioioiis  Utde  lady  grew  tired 
incense.    She  4romed  the  laurels  taat  were  <^ered 
her  at  her  pretty  feet,  and  took  Ibe  train  for  Stitf- 
liMrdsbire." 

"  And  I  wish  that  the  train  had  carried  her  past,' 
I  grumbled  to  Bernard,  but  Bernard  for  once  did 
not  heed  me. 

"  Bnmand,"  he  said,  "  Bumand,  Bumand !  Now 
where  have  I  heard  that  name  ?" 

That  evening  I  wrote  to  Florence,  telling  ber  how 
iotenaely  stupid  she  would  find  us,  and  lu^ng  she' 
woald  not  allow  it  to  keep  her  away. 

Florence  wrote  bock.  She  should  certainly  come, 
and  no  place  could  seem  stupid  after  Londonl 

"  Chacun  h  son  goilt,"  said  Bernard,  shrugging  hia 
shoulders.  "  If  she  finds  us  amusioe,  I  shidi  think 
she  has  a  fund  of  amusement  within  nerself.  Little 
lady,  why  don't  you  mend  your^oTes  ?  "  And  so 
we  alidea  away  gracefii^  firom  Fun«nee.  * 

Bat  all  too  soon  B£bb  Bumand  artived. 

Now,  I  was  myself  not  at  all  acquainted  with  my 
cousin.  All  that  I  knew  of  her,  I  knew  from  report. 

**  Too  pretty  for  the  place,"  I  commented  inward- 
ly; and  then  I  was  very  angry  with  myself,  and 
be^ed  Bernard's  pardon  in  my  heart,  and  could 
find  no  words  strong  enough  to  condemn  my  want 
of  faith,  and  tried  veiy  hard  to  like  my  pretty 
cousin.  In  fact,  she  was  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl,  very 
slight  and  light  looking,  with  very  undeniable  eyes, 
and  a  very  nndeoiable  mouth.  A  litde  girl,  with 
little  delicate  ears,  slim  feet,  and  long-fingered  hands 
with  pink  palms. 

That  night  I  looked  lon^  and  eamesUy  at  myself 
in  the  ^m.  I  bdieve  it  is  not  nnctxnmon  for 
young  ladies  so  to  do,  and  with  me  it  had  grown 
rather  a  habit  I  was  always  so  anxions  to  see  if, 
haply,  I  appeared  one  shade  fairer,  and  I  know  that 
I  turned  my  wbde  hair  inside  oat,  that  so  I  might 
get  at  the  lightest  tints.  That  night,  however,  I 
^ayed  no  such  freaks.  I  umply  stood  and  ex- 
amined. 

I  saw  in  the  glass  a  well-shiqwd  giri,  a  brown 
face  brilliantly  colored,  a  plump  white  neck,  round 
plomp  arms  decorated  with  dimples,  Uttle  filt  hands, 
also  all  over  dimples,  but  grieroasly  brown,  and 
with  fingers  ungracefully  short. 

Now,  looking  back  on  what  I  saw,  I  highly  ap- 

Sove  of  the  image  in  the  glass  \  but  Jtlaggie  in  tb(Me 
was  not  satisfied. 
**  Brown  1 "  I  usbed,  disoontentedly.   "  Brown  is 
no  word  for  it   Mahogany  ia  nearer  the  color." 

Thus  I,  Maggie,  into  the  small  hours ;  then,  tired 
at  last,  I  crept  mto  bed,  and  broagkt  my  biown  fine 
into  contn^t  with  the  sheets. 

Next  nMxning  on  entering  the  breakfiut^roMD,  X 
found  Florence  already  down  before  me,  lookti^ 
fresh,  and  awrat,  as  an  Englidi  ^1  should,  at  some- 
thing before  eight  in  the  morning.  , 

iiy  father  was  an  artist,  and  had  a  tme  artist's 
reverence  for  beauty.  He  looked  with  admiration 
at  her  elegant  little  figure,  at  her  classically  shaped 
head  with  its  glossy  wavy  bair  simply  and  |x«ttily 
confined.  Bernard  was  not  so  artistw.  I  Hanced  at 
him  over  my  teacup,  but  his  handsome  Uue  eyes 
were  half  aueef^  and  his  &ee  a  Uank  wall  &r  ex- 
pnsnan. 


At  length,  as  I  watched  him,  I  saw  the  man 
change ;  his  sleepy  blue  eyes  woke  up,  and  some  in- 
telligence flashed  in  his  face.  Turning  to  F1m>- 
ence,  and  £>r  the  first  tune  addiesring  her,  he 
said:  — 

**  Yaa  have  just  oome  from  Lcmdon,  Wa  Bar- 
nand.   Where  nave  you  lately  been  visiting  ?  " 

« Kennngton,"  said  FlOTeoce,  "  twenfy-nine 
Anonymous  Terrace.  It  's  very  pretty  about 
there." 

"  It  is  so,"  he  replied,  laeooieany ;  and,  taming 
from  her,  he  chatted  gayly  to  me  all  through  break- 
fast. 

I  was  filled  with  a  horriUe  dread.  Twenty^iiine 
Anonymous  Terrace  I  And  Bernard's  mother,  I 
knew  well,  lived  at  twenty.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  Florence  was  the  lady  she  had  selected  for  bis 
wife.  She  had  plenty  of  money,  and  she  was  aris- 
tocratic enough  for  any  great  dame. 

0  dear,  bow  I  wiui  that  Bernard  and  I  might 
but  run  down  to  the  station  after  breakfiut,  and  see 
her  off  politely  by  the  train.    Not  so,  however. 

1  see  my  nther  shut  himself  up  in  bis  studio ;  I 
watch  Bernard  saunter  slowly  down  the  garden, 
waiting  as  onud,  tor  me  toioin  him;  I  woo&r  how 
on  earth  I  shall  get  rid  (tf  llisB  Bomaod. 

I  think  of  papa's  little  hint, —  the  antimarnmnili. — 
bnt  I  feel  intmtively  that,  though  a  crochet-needle 
may  be  very  well  in  my  little  short  fingers,  Mtss 
Buraand's  pretty  hands  are  not  tamed  to  such  ac- 
count. Then  Bernard  whistles,  and  I  flush,  and 
Florence  looks  around  her,  —  a  well-bred  girl  mnch 
amazed.  I  feet  hot  and  indignant  What  ridiculous 
lovera  she  must  think  us  ! 

I  twitch  my  old  hat  from  a  peg,  and  half  make  as 
though  I  would  put  it  on.  To  put  it  on  entirely,  I 
have  not  courage.  Florence  catches  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  my  hat. 

"lam  going  to  write  letters,"  she  says ;  ** don't 
mind  me." 

I  place  pens  and  ink  befim  her  with  the  rapidity 
of  an  ezpenenced  clerk,  and  dance  out  into  the 
sunshine  down  our  gay  little  garden  up  to  Bernard. 
A  long  happy  morning ;  a  lovers'  Inijg  talk.  We  go 
out  of  the  garden,  and  into  the  fiehu,  and  sit  on  a 

f<eat  yellow  haystack.   Bernard  goes  up  first,  and 
climb  up  after.   Bernard  talks  rablwh,  and  I  telk 
rubbish  uler  him. 

He  tells  me  wh»«,  when  we  are  married,  he 
means  to  take  me.  We  are  to  touch,  it  would  seem, 
at  all  the  loveliest  spots  of  the  earth ;  we  are  just  to 
touch,  and  pass  on.  I  am  very  inexperienced,  and 
I  have  never  been  out  of  Staffonuhire.  Stall,  I 
vaguely  feel  that  this  touching  and  passing  on  may 
be  ^qiensive. 

*'  lliat  will  require  money  ?  "  I  say,  modestly  in- 
terrogative. 

"  Beyond  a  doubt,  Madge." 
Bernard's  ftceolondsL   1  fhd  toze  be  is  filial,  and 
thinkii^  of  his  mother.   Suae  mbtle  MOdatioa  of 
ideas  putces  Florence  before  ae. 

"  What  do  you  think  <^  her,  Benazd?  Toa  ad- 
mire  her,  of  course  ?  " 

Of  coane  I  do,"  he  said.  «  Who  conld  hdn 
it?" 

I  was  mortally  ashamed,  but  litde  jealous  thriUs 
ran  down  my  dreadfully  plump  arms,  and  I  felt  my- 
self striving  to  slide  out  <»  his  grasp. 

Bernard  would  not  hear  of  the  arrangement  He 
took  no  notice  of  my  discomposare,  only  held  me  all 
the  faster,  and  talked  as  if  I,  Ma^e,  were  at  once 
die  quaintest  and  awiiHet  litde  bdjr  in  the  laad. 
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This  1VU  so  tar  pleasant  that  I  partially  recovered ; 
bat  I  could  not  quite  lav  anide  a  restlees  fear,  a  hor> 
rible  dread,  of  —  something. 

Florence  gave  me  no  cause  for  uneasiness ;  and 
ret  I  was  forever  watching  her  She  was  certain- 
ty down  in  StaSbrdahire,  just  as  she  bad  been  in 
London,  Paris,  and  half  a  dozen  other  capitals,  a 
complete  success ;  her  peculiar  charm  was  the  ease 
with  which  she  allowed  nerself  to  be  amused.  It  was 
all  one  to  her,  London  or  Stafibrdshire,  She  would 
frame  her  little  aristocratic  face  in  the  window  of  a 
carriage,  in  the  drive  of  Hyde  Park,  calmly  retum- 
ine  the  nize  of  die  molUtuoe ;  she  would  nde  in  the 
"Bow,"  oer  delicate  profile  wt  off  by  her  faahtoo- 
able  hat ;  or  hero,  in  the  country,  the  would  gather 
up  tbe  skirts  of  all  her  prettv  moming-drenes, 
and  race  abonC  the  lanes  like  a  cnild.  So  strangely 
adaptable  t 

To  my  father  she  talks  pictures,  and  to  Bernard 
—  but  Bernard  does  not  praise  her  now  to  poor 
jealous  little  me. 

So  things  go  on,  and  I  do  not  like  her  in  the  least, 
and  I  say  hasty  rude  thin^,  and  repent,  and  am 
sorry,  and,  in  fact,  am  Ma^e  all  over.  Florence, 
being  sweet-tempered  herself,  does  not  know  I  am 
not  sweet-tempered,  and  joins  in  our  walks  with  a 
quiet  persistence  and  an  absence  of  tact  that  render 
politeness  on  my  part  an  impracticable  theory.  Ev- 
ery time  1^  tacks  herself  on  to  ua,  I  mount  swiftly 
ap  to  a  white  heat  of  impatience. 

All  of  no  use.  I  seem  to  hear  Bernard  sayii^ : 
"We  cannot  leave  her  alone,  Mag^e;  you  would 
not  leave  the  poor  little  girl  alone? "  And  I  feel 
he  is  ri^t,  and  I  clench  my  teeth  hard,  and  walk 
along  sikn^  until  the  tones  of  my  voice  are  pitched 
to  my  likine. 

At  lengA,  however,  things  take  one  turn  too 
many.  "There  are  limits  to  everything,"  I  inform 
myself,  as  I  stand  at  one  of  the  pretty  French  win- 
dows that  open  on  our  lawn,  brilliantly  green  after 
the  nun.  Tnat  lawn  was  a  picture,  —  red  with  gera- 
niums in  white  atone  baskets,  and  overflowing  with 
beauty.  In  the  centre,  a  fine  old  oak  threw  dark 
shadows  on  tbe  ground ;  and  there,  in  the  shade, 
hidden  away  finm  the  sun's  hot  glare,  sat  Florence 
Bnmand —  and  my  Bernard  ! 

Fb'  was  looking  up,  and  laughing.  Her  hat  lay 
beside  her,  and  throa£^  the  thicK  boughs  a  sunbeam 
was  sprinklioff  her  brown  hair  with  jgold  dnat,  and 
sparkung  on  her  pretty  teeth.  Blue  Batterflies  were 
eettUng  on  her  wnite  dress,  and  Bernard's  blue  eyes 
were  looking  strught  into  hers  1 

I  don't  stop  to  reason.  I  don't  stop  to  remind 
myself  that  when  I  am  busy  about  the  house,  as  I 
alwa^  am  on  Monday  morning,  neither  Bunard 
nor  Florence  can  be  tied  to  my  side ;  that,  this 
granted,  and  they  being  tbe  only  two  young  people 
in  the  house,  they  must  of  necessity  amuse  each 
other which  they  cannot  do  more  innocently  than 
by  mtting  on  the  lawn  in  my  sight ;  neither  do  I  rea- 
son that  I  do  not  b'terally  expect  Bernard's  eyes  to 
be  lowered,  save  and  except  when  they  are  turned 
towards  me. 

I  flonnce  about  an^ily  all  the  morning,  and  will 
not  go  near  them.  I  can  see  Bernard  fookii^  up 
at  the  house,  and  I  know  very  well  he  n  lowing 
me  J  but  the  whistle  that  generally  brings  me  to 
his  side  dies  away  on  the  air,  and  I  don't  go  to  him. 
Then  they  come  m  to  lunch.  Flo*  with  her  delicate 
cheeks  like  rose'leaves,  effect  of  sitting  in  the  open 
ur.  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  myself  in  the  glass  over 
my  headf  and  my  fetUaret  are  all  twisted  up  to  look 


sarcastic,  and  do  not  by  any  n^ns  add  to  my 
beauty. 

I  am  very  angry  vlth  Miss  Bomand,  and  expe- 
rience a  childish  desire  to  retaliate  by  giving  her 
the  drumstick  of  a  fowL  Manners  prevail,  and  I 
give  her  a  wing. 

Bernard  sees  that  scHnetblnp  is  wroi^,  but  is,  of 
course,  too  grand  to  try  to  set  it  rig^t  He  stretches 
his  long  legs,  and  stares  at  us  both  —  rather  lazily. 

Thia  is  our  first  tiff,  and  I  feel  there  is  something 
exciting  in  it,  though  I  am  conscious  of  a  vagoe  sus- 
pcion  that  smooth  suling  was  much  better.  Ah 
me  I  how  the  small  waves  rise  and  nrall  I  Shall  I 
never  agun  see  the  calm  w^er  ? 

I  had  only  meant  to  be  digiufied  and  stately,  and 
I  soon  grew  tired  ot  that,  and  would  verv  gladly 
have  come  round,  but — to  my  htmror — there  was 
a  barrier.  Aa  invinble  one,  bat  noao  the  less  a 
barrier,  and  I  conld  not  break  it  down.  I  found, 
when  I  would  have  agmn  addressed  Bernard  in  the 
old  fanuliar  manner,  a  shade  on  the  face  that  had 
so  long  been  my  own.  I  do  not  think  he  was  aware 
of  it  He  was  gayer  than  usual,  and  nobody  else 
seemed  to  notice  his  constraint ;  but  where  Bernard 
IS  concerned  my  senses  are  quickened,  imd  to  me 
it  was  too  clear.  This  change  in  Bernard,  arising 
from  the  change  in  me,  was  reflected  in  my  vnce, 
and  BO  we  went  on,  affecting  each  other,  until  at 
length  we  were  rapidly  drining  apart.  And  all 
outwardly  was  the  same.  Only  now,  instead  of  the  . 
old  sweet  whisper,  "Come  into  the  woods,  Mag^ !" 
&ere  would  be  Bernard,  hard  and  metiJlic,  sunply 
awadting  our  pleasure  to  start.  And  Fltvence 
would  m  on  cream-tinted  gloves.  And  I,  fi>oIish  and 
jealous,  could  not  stand  it,  and  would  let  them  go 
out  into  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  woods  without  me. 

Of  course,  it  was  I  who  suffered  most  Bernard 
had  his  sense  of  ill  usage,  and  an  Englishman's 

fleasure  in  sulking,  but  I  was  beyond  such  help, 
n  the  depths  of  my  misery,  I  threw  myself  at  full 
length  on  tbe  floor,  and  was  instantly  half  stunned 
by  a  projecting  nail  Physical  pain  did  me  good,  I 
crawled  up  again^  and  then,  glad  of  the  excose  to 
be  extracted  mm  my  headache,  I  went  off  to  bed. 

In  bed,  instead  of'^  sleep,  I  find  wisdom.  On  one 
point  I  am  quite  determined.  I  mil  not  vxftm 
myself  to  Fknvnce. 

Presaitly  she  comes  up  to  me,  bringing  ber  aweet 
ftce,  and  ner  wonderfhl  absence  of  tact,  into  my 
sick-room.  She  pities  me  very  much,  and  tries  in 
her  small  way  to  do  me  good. 

"  Such  a  lovely  walk  P'  she  breathes  melodiously : 
though  to  me  her  voice  sounds  like  any  old  raven's. 
I  become  at  once  uncomplimentary  and  inaudible. 

"  It  depends  very  much  on  one's  thoughts 
though,"  she  remarks,  whether  one  enjoys  thmgs 
or  no.    I  was  thinking  of  him." 

At  this  juncture  my  newl^  gained  wisdom  aervN 
me  nothing.  I  jump  up  in  bed,  strtught  as  an 
arrow,  and  the  hot  blood  paints  my  fbce  in  streaks 
from  brow  to  chin.  la  the  midst  of  my  pasnon  I 
try  to  be  sarcastic 

"0,iudeedl"  I  say;  "and  he,  I  snppoae,  was 
thinking  of  prou,?" 

1  laurii  in  what  I  intend  to  be  aa  iacredoloiu 
manner.  Dot  even  to  my  own  ean  it. sounds  weird 
and  wretched,  and  I  feel  that  there  are  great  tean 
in  my  eyes.  Through  them,  tbroach  that  mist  of 
unshed  tears,  I  look  up  at  her.  And  she  looks  down 
at  me  amazed.  *'  How  strange  you  are ! "  she  e&ys; 
"  and  I  did  n't  thmk  yos  knew  I  Yea,  we  have  been 
engaged  theae  three  years,  but  we  ^  to  be  manied 
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almost  direct]/  sow ;  he  is  conung  down  hare  next 
moath." 

Sba  bhuboL  Her  ikce  fills  viih_eol<»>,  until  it  is 
as  red  as  the  berries  on  a  moeDtaiii  ash,  and  her 
UtUe  delicate  ears  became  scarlet- 

I  lean  back  on  my  pillows,  ecstatically  happy. 

It  does  not  even  occar  to  me  to  inquire  to  whom 
she  i§  enga^d,  or  anything  about  it.  She  is  evi- 
dently nothing  to  Bernard,  and,  beyond  that,  noth- 
ing signifies.  I  think  she  is  hurt  by  my  want  of 
sympathy,  (or  she  goes  away  sadl^. 

!Ihe  instant  she  is  ^one,  I  jump  off  the  bed, 
plunee  my  flushed  fiice  into  a  buin  of  water,  brush 
up  aU  the  wet  bair  into  a  great  bunch  of  curls, 
shake  out  my  dress  into  folds,  and  go  down  stairs, 
trusting  to  my  composure  for  not  telung  tales. 

I  edge  up  to  Bernard,  and  propose  a  walk. 

He  a^ees  at  once,  although,  poor  fellow  I  he  has 
but  just  come  from  a  walk.  He  loc^  hard  at  the 
glned^ip  uipeBrance  of  my  eyes. 

Our  walk  is,  of  conne,  to  the  haystack ;  and,  sit- 
ting on  the  top  of  that  golden  edifice,  the  last  wave 
of  trouble  recedes  from  my  heart 

Says  Bernard  to  a  person  who  is  sobbing  in  his 
arms :  "  Poor  little  Madge !  What  was  it,  Maggie  ?  " 

But  I  cannot  at  first  explun  what  it  was.  I  lift 
up  my  tear-stwned  face,  and  then  hide  it  away  mod- 
estly in  the  stubble. 

Presently  it  transpires.  Maggie  has  been  jealous. 
Bernard  opens  hia  sleepy  blue  eyes  wide  at  this  in- 
tellizence,  and  reflects  aloud. 

"  How  strange ! "  he  sa^  5  "jealous  of  Ho' ! " 

I  tell  myself  how  natural  it  is  that  he  should  call 
my  coonn  "  Flo'." 

Qnite  ahnud, — wasn't  it  P^Iask,  nervouslT. 
Poor  Utde  ffrl  I "  he  says,  I  am  so  stnry  for  her. 
She  has  been  so  constant  to  that  scamp  of  a  man. 
Only  to-day  she  was  telling  me  how  thankful  she 
shoiud  be  when  they  really  were  married.  And  I 
daresay  she  will  be,  poor  little  thing  !  for  what  with 
his  wretched  health  and  his  endless  suspicions  her 
life  is  at  present  not  too  easy." 

I  undergo  pricks  of  conscience  which  send  me 
clambering  up  on  the  stool  of  repentance. 

*>  O  Bernard,  I  have  been  so  nnkind  I  But  what 
a  different  sort  of  girl  she  looks  1  And  if  she  cares 
about  him,  bow  can  she  be  so  mce  to  other  peo- 
ple ! 

"  Other  'people  I  Mean  me,  I  suppose  ?  "  says 
Bernard,  giving  me  a  little  squeeze,  and  bending 
down  to  ti^  to  see  my  face.  "  But  she  wasn't  par- 
ticularly mce,  Maggie.  I  was  very  sorry  for  her,  o( 
course,  but  I  thinlT  I  wonld  sooaer  have  sttoUed 
with  mj  own  Uttle  in  the  mtods  this  after^ 
noon." 

Hiis  is  as  it  shoahl  be.  I  ownpose  myself  -to 
listen,  and  Bernard  leaves  off.  I  dtm't  care.  I  am 
so  very  happy  cow. 

When  i  go  in,  I  catch  Florence  ronnd  the  wust, 
and  astonish  my  pretty  cousin  with  some  very  warm 
kisses. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  j^ou,  and  so  very  Ter7  glad, 
and  I  am  sure  yon  will  be  happy  when  yon  te 
married." 

Florence,  the  adaptable,  fits  into  my  new  mood. 
Exchanging  confidences,  we  compare  notes.  Her 
Bob  and  my  Bernard  might  be  twin  brothers.  The 
virtnea  of  both  are  so  excellent,  and  they  are  so 
Terr  e<^>ll7  exnnpt  from  fiuilts  t 

'The  StafiindshiTe  roses  are  still  scenting  the  tax, 
tbongh  their  petals  be^n  to  lie  Qnek  on  the  ground. 
Every  one  qieaks  of  a  fiur  Uttlo  bride,  whme  stata- 


esc^oe  figure  shows  soft  through  her  v^l,  but  the  sen- 
sation she  makes  is  lost  upon  me.  I  am  dimly  con- 
scious of  the  white  buds  and  blossoms  in  my  own  dark 
hur,  of  Bernard  unusually  solemn  bende  me,  and  all 
else  is  but  a  dream,  from  which  I  awake  to  find 
Florence  married,  and  on  my  own  hand  a  link  of 
shining  gold  that  lunds  me  forever  to  Bernard. 

We  have  risked  all,  and  have  married  without  his 
mother's  wealth. 

"  Madge,"  he  says,  as  he  takes  me  away  easily 
through  a  crowd  that  is  wrapjMd  op  and  absorbed 
in  Florence,  "  of  whom  now,  m  the  fitture,  do  you 
mean  to  be  jealous  ?  " 

I  whisper  upsofUy,  *' Of  aU  those  whom  I  think 
yon  love  better  than  me." 

Bernard  lifted  his  hands  and  eyett,  like  a  prophet 
seeing  backward* 

^  Madge,  I  see  in  the  distance  a  host  of  such  riv- 
als, misty  shadows  ia  the  backgronnd,  softly  turning 
into  air. 
I  laugh  at  this  conceit. 
*'  Before  what,  then,  have  they  vanished  ?  " 
Then  Bernard,  looking  in  my  eyes,  stoops  down 
before  me,  and  kisses  die  ring  on  my  finger. 
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BT  A»  AMERICAN. 

TnERE  19  a  prevalent  impression  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  number  of  newspaper  readers  there, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  much  greater 
than  in  England.  This  impression  I  believe  to  be 
altogether  mistaken.  Statistics  may  indorse  it;  but 
the  time  has  gone  by,  in  tim  age  <i  sj^ndid  finan- 
dering,  when  anybody  credits  the  maxim  that "  6g- 
ores  do  not  lie."  English  tntvelleis  in  America 
mention  as  an  astonishing  incident,  that  even  the 
hack-drivers  of  New  Yo»  are  seen  reading  the 
daily  papers,  —  forgetful  of  the  f^t  that  cabmen  in 
England  are  to  be  observed,  during  l^ure  inter- 
vals, consulting  the  same  sources  of  informatjon. 
The  provinci&T  press  of  England  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  America,  both  in  matter  and  manner, 
and  is  quite  as  generally  circulated.  If  in  some 
cases  the  subscription-list  of  some  American  news- 
papers exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding  class  of 
journals  in  England,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
England  papers  are  often  hired  by  the  readers  at 
so  much  an  boor,  and  are  consequently  perused  by 
thousands  of  prawns  whose  names  do  not  appear  on 
the  lists  of  subscriber?.  In  America,  nine  out  of 
every  ten  individuals  read  the  papers;  and,  accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  the  average  is  little,  if  anyi 
lev  ia  England. 

In  every  point  but  one  the  snperiority  of  the 
English  press  to  the  American  cannot  be  denied. 
Indeed,  we  had  better  readily  admit  it.  No  news- 
paper in  America  can  rival  the  best  English  journals 
m  typ(^raphical  appearance,  —  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  excellence  of  its  material  and  the  cleamesa  of 
its  type.  Neither  can  the  American  papeis  bear 
comparison  with  the  English  in  the  st^le  of  their 
editorials,  and  the  grammatical  perfection  of  their 
foreign  and  local  reports.  A  slipshod  style,  ex- 
pressing sliphod  thoughts,  is  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  press ;  while  in  England  the 
editcnials,  the  foreign  correspondence,  and  the  local 
reports,  are  compraed  by  gentlemen  who  at  least 
understand  the  art  of  writing  the  language  coi> 
rectly.  There  are  exceptions  to  these  rues  m  both 
Goontriei^  as  I  shall  presently  pmnt  out ;  but  the 
roles  are  the  same,  nevertheless.  No  josvoii  in  the 
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Uoited  StmtH  pnnii  lotdm — ^editafHik  call 
th™ —  like  tibnt  m  tin  bM  K*gKA  t*f«i«^  and 
no  Anenna  joined  htt  ytt  ban  mble  to  ncaire 
oaneapoudniU  Mkfr  BaoHll  mi  Kagrtom  or 
rewmten  like  Woods  md  Turner,  e^ept  in  extta- 
otmDBT  itirtiMm  Btn  in  these  extruTdinwy  iti- 
static-e?  the  press-writ*rt  of  AjHerica  haTB  not  been 
alEowed  tbat  pOOap  o(  type  and  pofiicion  'n-liich  lha 
London  editors  cheerfully  accord  to  their  more  fa- 
vored bretbmi ;  and  their  productions,  printed  ia 
snutll  tjpey  uid  hidden  in  unfrequented  portions  o( 
the  paper,  are  no  more  appreciated  than  the  micro 
Bcopic  beauty  of  the  butterfly  compared  to  the  gor- 
geous pluma^  of  the  peacock.  Finally,  varioaa  cir- 
cumstaoces  have  combined  to  render  the  newspapers 
of  England  actually  cheaper  than  those  of  America. 
You  caa  poicjuue  moot  of  the  Ltmdoibdaily  journals 
for  a  penny, — two  cento;  while  the  New  York 
journals  of  tlie  sum  rank  cost  four  cents, — two- 
pence English.  Thas,  by  a  singular  change  of  for- 
tune, the  American  newspapers  are  now  dearer  than 
those  of  Englmid,  although  the  cheapness  of  the 
Araetican  preea  had  no  small  share  in  the  reduc- 
tion and  ultimate  abolition  of  the  stamp-duty  in 
Eneland. 

The  one  point  in  regard  to  which  I  claim  superiority 
for  the  American  press  is  enterprise.  The  American 
papers  give  the  news  in  bad  type,  upon  poor  paper, 
and  often  io  the  worst  possible  form  ;  but  they  ^ve 
it,  and  they  gire  it  by  tel^raph,  and  they  give  it  at 
the  eailieat  possible  moment  The  English  journals, 
on  the  contrary,  are  lamentably  deficient  m  news. 
Take  away  the  telegrams  of  Mr.  Renter,  and  the 
parliamentary  reprarts,  and  the  real  news  famished 

■  by  a  London  pnper  may  be  summed  up  in  a  couple 
of  sentences,  xhe  London  journals  are  also  de- 
6cient  in  indivktuaKty.  Hiey  are  perfectly  satisfied 

.  to  reprint  soeh  local  news  as  they  publish  from 
other  papers.  The  Times  would  not  quote  from  the 
News,  but  it  emstantly  quotes  from  the  Express, 
which  is  merely  an  evening  edition  of  the  News ; 
and  all  the  morning  journals  connder  the  Fall 
Mall  Gazette  fair  game,  and  crib  its  contents  with- 
out an  apology.  Any  one  who  reads  alt  the  London 
jooraab  day  after  day  will  soon  learn  that,  barring 
the  editorials,  nine-tenths  o(  their  literanr  contents 
are  precisely  the  same,  and  consist  chiefly  of  parli- 
amentary, mariiet,  and  financial  reports,  Renter's 
telegram^  and  sportit^-news.  Now,  as  r%ards 
Beirter^  tel^nuns,  the  Xmanean  press  would  be 
afmd  to  depmd  fin*  ito  information  upcm  an  outside 
assodation,  wlueli  nught  be  btmoraUe  or  dishonora- 
ble ;  wluch  imght  fomisb  or  withheld  such  informa- 
tion as  it  pleased ;  which  might  or  might  not  seek  to 
influence  the  stock-market  throogfa  tbemoet  influen- 
tial journals,  and  whit^,  in  all  that  it  does,  is  as  in- 
dependent of  the  press  as  the  press  ought  to  be 
independent  t^it.  The  telegrams  for  the  American 
press  come  from  the  agents  of  an  association  com- 
posed of  the  newspapers  themselves;  but  no  first- 
class  American  journal  will  trust  implicitly  even  to 
this  source  of  inforioation.  It  has  its  own  special 
correspondents,  who  are  instructed  to  tele^ph  as 
freely  as  if  the  Assoeiaited  did  not  exist ;  and 
thus  a  constant  ebeek  is  kept  upon  the  joamalirtic 
conbinatioa.  If  Mr.  Beuter*s  integrity  were  not 
eqmd  to  Us  i^MlU^f  he  could  at  any  moment  revdo- 
taonise  the  stock-nunkets  in  England,  and  for  two 
days  c<Mnpletely  delude  tbe  British  public ;  and  the 
Lmidon  press  would  uncoesciondy  asrist  such  a  fraud, 
inrtead  of  preventii^  it-  In  America,  a  swindle  <^ 
this  ehamcter  wonlobe  impoawble,  because  the  press 


carrfallygnapdllBi  OWB  ntlMSlI,  *i  wffi  n  IfaqafS  irf" 
tlie  puuic^  and  refoms  to  be  buxed  aran  by  a 
ibi^^  n«udmti^  prodimataaB,  tiiUioqg^  it  faiti 
wntten  npon  telcgraptMC  paper,  and  kit  enrj  vAtgt 

niiirk  of  atithenticity. 

As  eKamplea  of  the  lack  of  enterprise  of  tbe  Brit- 
ifh  prtis?,  take  the  foreign  and  the  Continental  news 
wliii^h  aijiucars  in  the  papcrd.  Ttie  Impooehmcnt 
trial  at  Washington  has  excited  more  public  interest 
in  England  than  any  event  which  has  occurred  since 
the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne  of  France ; 
but  what  London  newspaper  except  the  Hmes  had 
a  special  despatch  concerning  it  ?  And  to  what  did 
the  single  special  despatch  m  the  limes  amount? 
To  leas  than  a  dozen  words,  costing,  at  the  utmost, 
about  five  pounds  !  Why,  iifthe  Queen  of  England 
had  been  upon  her  trial,  instead  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  American  journals  would  have 
been  filled  with  telegraphic  news  of  the  pn^ren  of  the 
case,  the  evidence  for  and  against  her  Majesty,  and 
the  popular  i^>ecalations  and  prcnudices  concerning 
the  verdict  During  the  impeachment  /uror,  thou- 
sands of  other  newspaper  readers  turned,  as  I  did,  to 
the  tel^raphic  columns  of  the  London  press,  only 
to  be  disappointed  by  some  such  despatcn  as  this : 
'  America,  —  The  Australasian  has  arrived  ont'  Or 
take  the  recent  war  in  Abyssinia.  No  other  London 
journal  except  the  Times  sent  its  correspondent  in- 
structions to  telegraph  the  news  ;  and  the  result  was 
that  the  entire  press  of  England  would  have  been 
satisfied  to  puolish  simultaneously  tbe  official  de- 
spatches to  the  India  Office,  had  not  thecorre^Nsnd- 
ent  of  tbe  New  York  Herald  oULged  them  with 
copies  of  tbe  telegrams  which  he  baa  received  from 
the  advance  brwade  of  General  Napiei^B  gallant 
army.  Or  consider  the  local  news.  If  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, or  Mr.  Bright,  or  Mr.  Dimwli,  or  Lord  Stan- 
ley deliver  an  important  speech  in  any  part  of  Engi- 
Ivid,  you  may  happen  to  read  a  report  of  it  in  the 
next  morning's  papers;  but  how  is  Aat  report 
obtained  ?  Not  through  the  enterprise  the  press, 
but  as  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  tel^r^h 
companies,  who  furnish  it  at  so  many  pence  per 
line  to  such  journals  as  choose  to  print  it.  The  re- 
porter is  not  at  all  responsible  to  tbe  press.  He 
ra^bt  make  a  fortune  by  miffepresenting  the  senti- 
ments  o£  the  Premier  or  the  Foreign  Secretary,  if 
be  were  sufficiently  shrewd  and  dishonest ;  the  pa- 
pen  have  no  guaranty  his  capability  or*  his  hon- 
esty, ahbough  they  aU  print  Us  news.  In  Amenca 
no  such  risk  is  ineorred  by  the  newspapers.  -A^in, 
Washington  ie  about  ten  boms'  distance  fieai  New 
York  by  rail,  as  Vkib  is  ten  hours'  distance  fron 
London  ;  but  almost  all  the  Washington  eorrespond- 
ence  of  the  New  Yorkjonnials  comes  by  tele^rMh, 
while  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  Lonmn 
journals  comes  by  mail,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  less 
than  the  amount  now  paid  to  Paris  correspondents 
would  give  the  Englisb  papers  all  tbe  news  and  ces- 
sip  of  the  French  capital  telegraphically,  ana  in 
time  for  the  next  morning's  issue.  In  a  word,  tbe 
difference  between  tbe  American  and  the  Eng- 
lish press  in  regard  to  enterprise  is  precisely  tbe 
difference  between  the  telegraph  and  the  rail- 
road. 

At  a  public  dinner  not  very  long  ago,  Dr.  Russell, 
the  famous  correspondent  of  the  Times,  comf^ained 
of  telegraphic  reports  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
merely  skeleton  narratives,  utterir  incomjMehensiUe 
until  the  mail  accounts  came  to  hand  to  ffVB  tiiem 
flerii  and  Uood.  Tbe  simile  is  powerful,  and,  so  fisr 
as  concerns  the  English  press^  is  true.  .  But  Dr. 
 □inilizpdhvCjQOQle 
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RoskII  has  <mly  to  turn  to  the  Araeiican  paperg  to 
find  repOTto  as  particolar  and  aa  ima^native  as  his 
own  telegraphed  in  full  to  the  leadiyg  jouraalB.  For 
instance,  the  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
Canada  and  the  l^ited  States  was  reported  by  tele- 
graph to  the  New  York  journals,  tma  these  reports 
crossed  the  ocean  and  were  reprinted  in  the  Ix>ndon 
journals  weeks  in  advance  of  the  letters  of  the  special 
correspondents  who-were  sent  oat  from  England  at  a 
considerate  exnense  to  desciibe  the  Transatlantic  re- 
ception of  His  Boyal  IfiehnesB.  Thb  was  befim  the 
oceanic  cable  was  laid ;  Imt  the  ignominioiis  defeat 
of  the  Engliab  joumalUts  might  hare  been  avoided 
by  a  prompt  employmrat  of  Uie  telegraphic  &cilities 
then  in  existence.  Later  still,  the  British  public 
were  entirely  deprived  of  special  news  from  America 
in  r^ard  to  the  late  civil  war,  although  that  war 
concerned  them  almost  as  neariy  as  if  Great  Britain 
had  been  one  of  the  combatants.  Since  the  Atlan- 
tic cable  has  been  in  operation,  we  have  seen  the 
opening  of  Uie  Psnis  Exhibition  fully  chronicled  in 
the  Kew  York  papers  of  the  following  morning, 
while  the  London  journals  were  content  to  wait  two 
days  for  complete  reports.  We  have  seen  full  ac- 
counts of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
aa  King  of  Hungary  at  Festh,  and  of  the  canoniza- 
tion ofnumeroos  stiota  by  the  Pope  at  Rome,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  papen  three  days  in  advamca 
of  the  Lcmdon  journals.  We  have  seen  full  de- 
■cxiptiODS  of  the  eruption  oi  Mount  Yesnvius  printed 
in  New  York  a  week  htiSore  the  London  editors 
heard  that  the  volcano  was  once  more  vomiting  flame 
and  snx^e.  We  have  seen  the  futile  Garioaldian 
invaaion  of  the  Papal  territories  reported  day  hy 
day  throng  the  cable  to  the  New  York  press,  while 
alt  tbe  London  jouxnals,  except  the  Telegraph  and 
News,  were  witJiout  crarespcndents  at  the  chief 
points  of  interest ;  and  the  correspondents  of  these 
papers  wrote  bymail,  instead  of  sending  thoir  news 
by  Ughtnine.  Hundreds  of  other  inatances  might 
be  cited,  did  not  these  saflSce.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
America  Uie  press  has  created  the  inland  tel^[r^>b 
liaeSf  and  the  American  prea  now  makes  Atlui- 
tic  cable  remaneratiTe ;  wlule  in  England  the  preas 
ii0Ter  em|Amt  the  wires  when  it  can  make  me  of 
the  mafl,  ana  eontribates  an  ine^pifieant  tsifle  tow- 
ards the  Bopport  of  aub-Atlaabe  miracle.  Upon 
these  pmnts  statirtica  are,  I  (nrsy  most  ttoitworthy 
and  decisive. 

Ja  every  cenntiy  there  are  two  or  Aiee  journals 
which  are  regarded,  by  fbreigneis  aa  represenb^ve 
CKgmaB.  They  are  not  always  the  best  papers,  nor  the 
most  widely  circulated  papers;  bat  there  ia  some- 
thing  about  them  characteristic  of  tbe  aation  and  its 
iostitutioQS.  Not  to  multiply  illustrations  which  will 
at  once  occur  to  eveir  reader,  I  may  mention  that 
England  would  not  be  itself  without  the  Hmes. 
There  are  many  thoosanda  of  EngUshmen  who  never 
read  it,  jnst  as  there  are  many  ^ousands  of  Ameri- 
cana who  never  read  tbe  New  Yodk  Herald ;  bat  it 
is  nniversally  accepted  as  tbe  exponent  of  British 
paUic  o^nkm,  even  when  it  seti  that  public  opinion 
most  mt  de6uce,  as  I  think  it  did  donag  the  recent 
Axnericui  civil  war,  and  the  stall  more  recent  Gari- 
baldian  invarioo.  The  general  rule  of  newspapers 
ia  that  their  influence  secures  a  large  circulation, 
and  this  large  circulation  brings  them  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  advertising.  The  Times  is  a  remark- 
able exception  to  this  rtue.  In  circulation  it  ia  sur- 
passed by  several  joamals,  in  influence  by  few ;  in 
advertisements,  by  none.  Its  London  rivals  in  en- 
terprise are  tbe  Telegraph  and  the  News;  bat  it 


crushes  them  dqily  hy  appearing  widi  a  <pudn^le 
sheet  of  advertisements,  in  spito  of  their  loww  ratas 
and  more  popular  iubseriptioos.  Ithu  almsst  every 
requisite  of  a  good  newspaper  except  t^  newi^  and 
almost  ev^  requisite  of  a  good  advertisiag  medium 
except  a  large  circulatioa.  Its  real  ssecnalty  is  its 
typographical  perfection ;  its  pro&ssea  tpeciMilty  is 
its  editorials,  scarcely  one  q£  which  you  caa  read 
carefully  without  detecting  a  fearfiu  blunder  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  or  fact ;  its  ptmular  specialty  is 
its  alaioat  verbatiDi  reports  of  the  oebatM  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  unifiHToly  eclipse  those  of  the  other 
journals,  Uiat  expunge  all  Disraeli^  wumum  whoi 
they  represent  libwal  prin^i^  and  aU  Glad- 
stone's ailment  when  tbey  aOTOcato  Conservative 
politics.  The  Times  depends  i»o&  Bather's  tde* 
.  prams  for  its  fbrdgn  news,  upon  uie  previous  even- 
ing's papers- £»■  its  local  news,  ami  xtfoa  extennve 
clippings  for  its  ^neral  newsj  but  its  poli^kud  news, 
derived  from  private  and  social  Bonrces,  ia  alwiqrs 
wonderfully  accurate.  All  through  the  debfttea 
upon  the  Reform  Bill,  I  noticed  tlurt,  while  the  gov- 
ernment oi^ans  were  repeatedly  misinfbnned  as  to 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  liberal  oigans 
were  very  wide  of  the  matk  as  to  the  course  chosen 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  editorial  progooeticaUoos  of 
the  Times  were  invariably  verifiedky  the  Parliamen- 
tary leaders,  la  fact,  a  carefiil  reader  has  only  to 
perose  the  leaders  in  the  Times  to  be  fidly  infinvied 
of  the  political  news  in  England.  In  Qm  Moaid 
that  journal  is  the  mily  one  that  has  been  able  to 
combine  complete  independenee  with  xdiaUe  inlbr- 
mation.  Bu^  so  far  as  fiveign  peliticaan  aanesraed, 
it  isimpoasible  to  trust  a  newe|Mnw  which  repre- 
sented the  Confederates  as  boccmmuI  in  the  Aniui'* 
can  war,  declared  Garibaldi  tbe  conqiUMr  efBome, 
and  persistently  rqiresenta  Napoleoa  as  iaaecanlj 
seated  upon  the  thnme  of  Franesi. 

Whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  the  Tunes,  ^ 
under  ita  present  nuuagemeBt,  is  a  dose  corpora- ' 
tion,  in  which  nepotism  is  the  raley  and  to  which 
outside  talent  has  no  aoceas.  Ita  oondnctots  dis- 
tinctly avow  that  thej  are  detcsauaed  ta  make  each 
deparbBMUt  a  q>edal^  under  Ae  ohaige  of  writan 
technical^  adnuhte^ —  a  fnXtej  wUeh  weahl  abso- 
lutely aboUdi  the  tMAssion  of  a  jeoraaliat  if  it  caald 
be  carried  into  eSect  But  the  I^bhs  violates  ita 
own  ideas  by  its  own  i^oiatmenta,  «.  y>  it  allows 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  to  write  ita  art  critiMsma,  tkoo^ 
he  ia  not  a  painter;  and  Ur.  J<^  Oxenfbrd  to 
write  ita  drama^  oritictamay  tkeogh  he  ia  net  an 
actor.  It  aaaumes  the  greatest  poauble  mystery  in 
r^urd  to  its  editorial  writers,  altboogh  they  are 
at&uiently  well  known  to  have  their  portraita  pa- 
raded in  the  satirical  papers,  and  pndes  itself  upon  a 
correspondence  which  is  too  tardy  fiir  news  and  too 
soon  for  prophecy,  wd  which  might  as  well  be  writ- 
ten up  in  the  office  from  tbe  files  of  foreign  joamals. 
It  never  corrects  an  error,  and  never  uwk^es  for 
an  iigoatice,  and  is  thendKsre  the  bert  hated  news* 
paper  ia  existence.  Ba  fiirte  is  Ki^wieaaiei  and 
connBts  in  putting  fiwth  ita  great  strei^^npMi  great 
oocauons ;  bat  it  eoold  always  be  beaten  on  its  own 
ground,  ud  off  its  own  gnmndf  if  other  London 
loumala  woold  but  employ  the  tele^r^h  [ffopwly. 
Its  receipts  are  emnmoaa,  and  its  expenditures 
ecoDomi<»lly  laviA  and  generously  mean.  Its  in- 
ternal organizatioa  ia  a  model  fer  all  other  news- 
papers in  the  world,  since  it  provides  its  employees 
with  substantial  reasons  to  remun  in  its  service,  and 
takes  every  possible  precaution  against  interruption 
in  ita  business.    One  of  its  chief  attractions  ia  its 
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amateur  correspondence ;  but  it  U  so  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  joamalism,  that  although  the 
reputed  speeches  of  Mr.  Murphy,  the  anti-popish 
lecturer,  have  been  discnsBed  for  weeks  in  its  columns 
by  numerous  letter-writers,  it  has  not  yet  had  the 
tact  to  send  a  phonographic  reporter  to  take  down 
Mr.  Mnrph/s  speeches  word  for  word,  and  thus  end 
all  controversy, — a  plan  which  would  have  been 
ange^ted  to  m  Anwrican  editor  at  once-  In  its 
faults,  as  in  its  virtues,  I  consider  the  London  Times 
unique ;  and  because  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  most  difftipyi"bft^  newspaper  m  the  world,  and 
because  all  wnters,  no  matter  what  they  may  say 
publidy,  are  prirately  anxious  for  the  honor  of  con- 
tributing to  its  pag«B,_  it  seems  ampW  worthy  of  the 

S)ace  occupied  m  criticising  it  Blore  than  this :  I 
nd  it  feared  in  England  to  an  extent  incomprehen- 
sible in  the  United  States.  Politicians  live  in  dread 
of  it,  although  they  know  that  its  opinions  are  as 
variable  as  the  weathercock ;  artists,  authors,  sing- 
ers, and  actors  shudder  before  it,  although  they 
Inow  that  its  criticisms  may  be  tempered  by  social 
influences,  by  judicious  flattery,  b;^  apropos  enga^- 
ments  for  a  concert,  or  by  weU-paid  offers  to  revise 
BuccMsfal  plays ;  and  atta^fy  of  other  newsjiapers  so 
tremble,  when  its  name  is  nientioned,  as  to  sink  their 
vtMcea  to  »  wluqier,  frightened  kit  th»  very  walls 
have  ears.  Only  after  a  vimt  to  England  can  any 
American  undeistand  the  surprise  of  the  cockney 
prisoner  in  the  play,  when  the  threat  of  writing  to 
the  Times  prodaced  no  effect  upon  the  brigands  his 
captorsg  or  the  boldness  of  my  publishen  in  ventur- 
ing to  print  what  I  have  written. 

IToremost  among  the  competitors  with  the  Timea 
is  the  Telegraph,  which  has  a  magnificent  circula- 
tion, and  would  have  an  equal  influence  if  it  were 
more  moderate  in  its  utterances,  and  if  it  would 
make  use  more  fireelyof  the  invention  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  The  Tele^ph,  like  the  New 
York  Ledger,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  benefits  of 
unlimited  advertising.  No  dead-wall  in  London  is 
without  its  sign-boiM,  no  fence  is  withoat  its  an- 
nouncement of  unparalleled  oicnlation.  Most  of  the 
American  new^pers  are  content  to  advertise  b 
th^  own  columnB  alone ;  but  few  the  London 
journals,  except  the  Timea  and  Post,  disd^n  to  take 
advantage  of  the  publicity  of  posters.  The  Tele- 
^ph  keeps  up  a  steady  rivalry  with  the  Times  in 
its  news,  and  rises  to  fresh  enorts  every  time  it  is 
beaten.  Its  peculiarity  and  its  principal  fault  is  an 
exaggeration  of  tone.  Every  good  thing  is  the  best 
in  creation,  and  every  bad  thing  is  the  worst  in  the 
world,  with  the  Telegraph.  Its  special  correspond- 
ence is  in  such  a  vein  that  it  is  all  attributed  to  Mr. 
Sala,  although  that  gentleman  can  hardly  be  in  five 
places  at  once :  and  it  kindly  maintains  a  Paris 
correspondent,  in  order  that  the  other  papers  may 
make  fun  of  him.  Its  leaders  are  af^rently  written 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  reward  of  a  gold  medal  for 
the  penon  who  shall  commence  farthest  away  from 
his  subject,  take  tiie  longest  time  in  reaching  it,  and 
employ  the  greatest  number  of  words  in  expressing 
his  ideas.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Telegraph's 
editorial  essays  differ  as  distinctly  from  editorials 
proper  as  a  clergyman's  sermons  differ  fi^m  the 
harancues  of  a  professional  e^orter.  To  invoke 
the  iUuses  in  the  most  classical  style  before  de- 
scribing a  dogfight,  or  to  picture  a  steeple-chase 
between  the  pidnets  aa  a  preliminary  to  an  account 
of  the  Prenuer's  appearance  at  a  country  fair,  is 
notiiing  to  a  writer  for  the  Telegraph;  while  for  in- 
i^pso^iate         and  goahiag  nntimentalism  tins 


newEpaper  has  not  its  equal.  None  of  its  contribu- 
tors, like  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  World, 
seems  able  to  do  himself  justice  in  less  than  a  col- 
umn and  a  half.  But  when  this  is  good-naturedly 
said,  all  is  said  on  that  side  of  the  question.  Accus- 
tomed aa  Americana  are  to  short,  pithy  leaders,  too 
often  grossly  expressed,  and  couched  in  very  bad 
English,  thef  are  very  readv  to  laugh  at  the  long 
and  pleonastic  editorials  in  the  London  papers;  but 
none  can  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  consistent  liberal- 
ism of  the  Telegra^,  to  its  summary  of  the  debates 
in  Paiiiament,  which  conveys  a  better  idea  of  the 
proceedings  than  the  most  elaborate  reports,  and  to' 
its  earnest  efforts  to  obtun  the  news  in  spite  of  many 
disadvantages,  difficulties,  and  disappointments,  and 
to  give  it  to  the  public  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
But  if  this  paper,  or  any  other  London  journal,  would 
add  to  its  contents  a  brief  abstract  of  the  news  of 
the  day,  such  as  is  published  in  the  American  pa- 
•pers,  it  would  considerably  increase  its  attractions 
to  business  men,  who,  in  England  as  in  America, 
have  littie  time  to  sift  a  few  grains  of  intelligence 
out  of  numerous  bushels  of  words. 

Looking  at  the  London  daily  papers  en  masse,  yon 
will  find  that  the  majority  of  their  contents  are  ex- 
actly alike,  after  making  due  allowances  for  pecu- 
liarities of  style  and  editorial  differences  of  opinion. 
The  keen  competition  for  news  so  observable  in  the 
American  papen  is  almost  unknown  in  England. 
YoQ  wSL  ranny  read  any  important  intelligence  in 
one  newspaper  which  is  not  published  in  all  the  oth- 
ers ;  and  if  you  do,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  special 
news  is  contradicted  the  next  day.  In  fashionable 
intelligence,  however,  the  Post  is  far  in  advance  of 
its  contemporaries,  apd  is  really  the  only  journal 
worth  consulting  for  this  kind  of  news.  Why  it 
should  be  so  I  cannot  explain,  since  the  same  intelU- 

fence  is  easily  obt^nable  by  all  the  papers ;  but  the 
'ost  getB  it  first,  and  pavs  for  it  handsomely,  and  the 
other  journals  are  satisfied  to  copy  it  the  morning 
afterwards.  The  ridiculous  "  Court  Circular,"  chron- 
icling that  the  Queen  rode,  drove,  or  walked  in  or 
out  w  the  Home  Park,  is  still  regularly  published 
in  all  the  London  papers,  and  the  movements  of 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  are  recorded 
with  the  same  exactitude ;  but  not  a  single  paper 
has  the  spirit  to  inform  us  what  the  royal  family  had 
for  dinner,  and  how  much  they  ate,  or  what  time 
they  went  to  bed,  and  how  they  slept  1  Even  the 
Post  is  deficient  in  this  respect.  The  News  was  the 
ofEcial  and  popular  organ  of  the  Liberal  party  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  Telegraph,  and  is  now 
about  to  seek  to  regain  this  position  by  reducing  its 
price  from  threepence  to  oue  penny.  In  tone  this 
journal  closely  resembles  the  New  York  Times, — 
Its  Liberalism  has  a  Conservative  clement,  its  'Oppo- 
sition is  gentlemanly,  its  manner  is  genial.  The 
attaches  of  the  News  state  that  all  of  them  are  pos- 
sessed of  private  fortunes,  and  work  rather  for  the 
love  of  the  profession  than  for  the  pecuniary  rewards. 
I  rincerely  hope  that  this  statement  may  be  true 
without  a  solitary  exception ;  iu  which  case  we  may 
place  the  News  among  the  curiosities  of  journalism. 
Its  proprietors  have  certainly  a  ri^ht  to  rank  first 
among  newspaper  editors,  for  they  nave  repeatedly 
divided  among  their  employees  a  lai-ge  portion  of  the 
profits  of  the  paper.  The  foreign  correspondence  of 
the  News  was  once  unrivalled;  I  am  sorry  to  learn 
that  it  has  been  recently  reoi^anized.  Upon  Amer- 
ican affairs,  while  the  Times  has  no  opinion  at  all, 
and  the  Telegraph  none  that  it  knows  of^  the  News 
has  always  advocated  the  doctrinea  of  the  Bepubli- 
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can  party,  and  was  the  only  London  journal  thor- 
ongbly  right  from  the  banning  to  the  end  of  the 
tate  American  cavil  war.  The  Star  is  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  New  York  •  TVibnne,  or  the  Trib- 
une is  an  exact  reprodactioa  of  the  London  Star, 
wfaicbever  way  you  may  please  to  phrase  it.  What- 
ever the  Tribune  says  about  American  politics  the< 
Star  accepts  as  gospel;  wbateTerthe  Stars^aboat 
Knglish  politics  the  Tribune  accepts  as  rather  truer 
than  the  Gospel,  of  which  it  has,  on  the  whole,  not 
too  High  an  opinion.  Each  regards  the  other  as  the 
only  real  exponent  of  national  sentiment,  praises 
John  Bright  and  Charles  Sumner  as  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  their  respectave 'countries,  condemns 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  President  Johnson  as  the  most  oat- 
rageoos  viltains  unhung,  and  does  all  this  in  the  same 
authoritaUTe,  dictatonal,  violent,  and  vituperative 
style.  Need  I  say  more  to  present  botii  jonmala  to 
the  minds  of  my  English  and  American  readers  ? 

'Xliere  are  a  nw  more  London  duly^pen  which 
deserve  notice.   The  Advertiser  is  a  joimial  vrfiich 
is  proh^ly  without  a  paralleL   It  a  published  by 
the  licensed  Vjctuallers*  Association,  yields  its  pro- 
prietors  a  handsome  profit,  prints  as  much  news  and 
IS  as  large  as  most  of  the  other  papers,  and  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Emper- 
or Napoleon.    ITiat  sovereign  must  tremble  when- 
ever he  happens  to  read  the  Advertiser.    Hardly  a 
day  passes  without  its  i?iiominioiisl^  dethroning  him, 
and  either  condemning  nim  to  banishment  or  decap- 
itation, just  as  the  editor  chances  to  be  in  a  good  or 
bad  humor  after  dinner.    Barring  the  fact  Uiat,  af- 
ter a  while,  you  indignantly  wonder  why  a  monarch 
so  persistently  kicked  out  sdll  holds  on  to  bis  crown 
so  obstinately,  there  is  much  pleasant  reading  to  be 
foand  in  the  Advertiser,  ana  the  editor  is  never 
afraid  to  tell  yon  so  frankly  and  emphatically.  The 
Herald  and  the  Standard  is  the  onan  of  the  Tory 
party.   It  is  the  same  paper  with  a  <fouble  name  and 
a  double  issue,  —  a  ioumalistic  Siamese  twins,  or  a 
newspaper  eagle  with  two  beads,  or  a  press  Orator 
Puff.   The  two  papers  are  published  at  the  same 
office,  and  their  contents  are  the  same,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  editorials,  which  differ  in  words,  but 
not  in  ideas.    The  Herald  is  a  small  paper,  sold  at 
thfeepence  for  the  benefit  of  those  old  fogies  who  do 
not  like  either  the  size  or  the  price  of  the  Standard, 
which  is  a  large  paper  sold  for  a  penny.   The  Stand- 
ard clainu  to  bo  the  lar^gest  journal  in  the  world, 
and  to  have  the  largest  circulation ;  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  assertions.   Indeed,  the  more  I 
travel  in  Great  Britain  the  more  I  brieve  in  the 
unequalled  circulation  a£  the  Standard.   This  is  the 
paper  to  which  Manhattan  wrote  those  notorious  let- 
ters during  the  American  war,  in  which  he  described 
the  grass  growing  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  and 
the  green  apples  roasting  upon  the  trees  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Confederates  driving  the  Yankees 
to  their  native  dens  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
This  romancer,  the  lineal,  descendant  of  Munchau- 
sen, is  Btill  conudered  an  authority  ^y  many  people 
in  England ;  and  you  may  often  hear  him  gravely 
quoted  upon  American  affairs.    We  can  afibrd  to 
laugh  at  all  this  now,  althougb  there  was  a  time 
when  it  caused  us  no  slight  anger,  which  poor  Joe 
Scoville  was  the  first  to  deprecate  when  he  was 
brought  before  the  authorities  in  New  York.   It  is 
not  singular  that  the  double-barrelled  Conservative 
oivan  sboold  have  been  wron^  concerning  the  events 
of^ the  American  war ;  but  it  is  strange  that  the 
Tory  leaders  dtonld  so  constaatiy  mislead  it  concern- 
ing home  politics.   What  is  the  use  of  being  an  or- 


gan unless  political  leaders  will  set  the  tune  which 
IS  to  be  play»l?  The  Herald  and  Standard,  ah 
though  it  steadily  defends  the  Cotuervative  cause,  is 
rarely  correct  in  its  predictions  as  to  Mr.  Disraeli's 
^dticfy  and  was  especially  wide  of  the  mark  dnring 
the  Befbrm-Bin  tronbles.  Surely  this  can  be  altered 
and  amoided  now.  The  Standard,  Star,  and  News 
publish  eveninir  editions,  enriched  with  misceUaneons 
essa>-s;  the  llmeg  publishes  a  second  edition  at 
noon ;  hot  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  the  Globe,  and 
the  Glow-worm  are  the  legitimate  afternoon  papers 
of  London.  The  Glow-worm  is  printed  as  a  pro- 
gramme for  some  of  the  theatres  and  munc-halls ; 
uie  Globe  is  a  Conservative  journal,  pert,  trenchant, 
and  more  lively  than  any  of  its  contemporaries ;  and 
the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  ranks  as  the  best  evening 
journal  printed  in  the  English  language,  not  only 
for  the  copiousness  of  its  information,  but  for  the 
admiraUe  essays  and  reviews  which  it  contains,  and 
the  dainty  ele^uice  of  its  tfpe  and  pi^Mr.  There 
is  no  jonnial  in  America  whioi  can  be  compared  to 
it ;  and  althoogfa  I  am  not  certun  that  it  cncnlates 
vei7  extentively,  I  do  know  that  its  approbatum  is 
more  prized,  and  its  dist^iprobation  more  dreaded, 
by  the  literary,  artistic,  and  political  aspirants  of 
England  than  the  praise  and  olame  of  any  other 
duly  paper  except  the  Urnes,  with  which  journal 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  often  unfortunately  sympa- 
thizes in  its  cockney  views  of  current  events.  Let 
mc  add  that  all  of  the  London  ioumals  claim  the 
right — which  is,  in  effect,  a  public  wrong — to  ig- 
nore any  event,  incident,  or  person  that  conflicts 
with  their  politics  or  their  prejudices  ;  and  that  in 
this  respect  those  papers  which  profess  the  most  per- 
fect impartiality  are  the  most  notorious  offenders. 


A  QUEENSLAND  FLOOD. 

So»B  ten  da^*  travel  had  taken  me  abont  three 
hundred  miles  into  tbb  interior  of  Queendand.  I 
had  passed  the  border  settlement  of  the  colony, 
Koma,  beyond  which  point  there  lay  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  civilization  but  the  stations  of  adventurous 
squatters,  few  and  &r  between,  and  began  to  tire  of 
my  solitary  journey,  enlivened  only  by  a  halt  for  tlie 
night  at  some  roadside  **  grog-shop,"  a  bullock-driv- 
er s  camp,  or,  when  particularly  iortunate,  some  sta- 
tion near  my  road.  Long  inarches  and  short  com- 
mons were  telling  on  my  norse's  condition ;  and  as 
m^  ultimate  destination  was  still  over  a  hondrcd 
miles  beyond  me,  I  was  seriously  thinking  of  clum- 
ing  hospitality  from  some  one  for  a  few  ik^  till  my 
jaded  hack  was  better  able  to  do  his  remidning  work. 
Thus  I  was  not  sorry  when,  the  tenth  evening  of  my 
journey,  on  emerging  from  a  thick  scrub,  I  saw 
lights  m  the  distance,  heard  the  barking  of  dogs,  and 
in  a  few  mmutes  rode  into  a  clearing  on  which  stood 
the  barracks  of  a  det»:lunent  of  the  Queensland 
Native  Mounted  Police. 

"  Glad  to  see  yon ;  come  in,"  said  Lieutenant 
Parr,  the  officer  in  command,  as,  roused  by  the 
clamor  of  the  dogs,  he  came  to  the  door.  "  You  are 
just  in  time  for  dinner.  Here,  Tommy,"  to  a  black 
trooper,  **  take  the  gentieman's  horse."  To  me, "  Do 
you  wiA  him  hobbled,  or  shall  be  go  out  with 
mine?" 

"  Why,  in  truth,"*  s^d  I, "  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
to  t^e  me  in  for  a  day  or  two  till  my  horse  picks  up 
aUtde." 

"  W-ih  the  greatest  pleasure.  Off  with  the  sad- 
dle, Tomn^,,and  let  him  m  with  the  rest."  Upon 
which  poor  Bob  was  speeculy  relieved  oi  bridle,  sad- 
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die,  and  "  swag/  introdiiced  to  the  troop  hon««,  and 
led  off  by  tbem  to  Ui«ir  favorite  paMaim 

"Tour  coming  is  quite  a  Godsend,"  sud  Mr. 
Parr,  when,  after  a  lonji  talk,  it  wu-  bedtime.  *'  If 
you  are  not  pressed  for  time,  stay  here  as  long  as  you 
like.  I  patrol  your  way  in  a  fortnight ;  give  me  the 
pleaam^  of  your  company  till  then,  and  we  will  ride 
tog«fther;  in  the  mean  time  your  horse  will  regain 
hifl  condltimi,  and  you  uan  have  puch  sport  in  the 
way  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting  aa  the  ceuntry 
can  give  you." 

With  the  return  of  daylight  I  arose,  and  strolled 
out  to  view  my  new  quartera  and  breathe  the  mom- 
ing  air.  Anything  more  delightfa)  than  the  early 
mom  in  the  biwh  in  Australia  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine. ,  The  air  is  so  fresh,  so  balmy,  so  pure,  and 
withal  so  delicately  perfumed  with  a  thousand 
Btrange  Hnd  delicious  aromatic  odore,  that  one  can 
almost  laj<te  it,  and  the  mere  act  of  respiration  be- 
cumtjd  a  positive  pleasure.  The  woods  are  remnant 
with  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  humming  of  innumer- 
able ini<ects.  and  yet  their  small  miiHiu  nanlly  seenu 
to  break  the  mAjt^tic  silence,  which  becomes  more 
imprfsoive  when  at  intervals  the  various  creatures 
intermit  their  song,  and  the  only  audible  sound  is  ihe 
murmur  of  the  wind  Hmong  the  trees,  ^e  only  visible 
motion  the  sweeping  of  a  fleecy  cloud  across  the  blue. 

My  present  reeting-pUce  was  the  police  camp  at 
Enleutna,  on  the  Bunuil  Creek,  in  the  district  of  the 
Mamnoa.  The  barrai'kn  wen*  a  collection  of  slab  bats 
built  on  a  grassy  bank  sloping  gently  towards  the 
Bai^l,  a  CTMk  ^ —  Angliei,  small  stream  —flowing 
iiMo  the  CondamiRe  river,  which  Utter  fiurtber  on  in 
its  course  becomes  the  Balonne,' then  the  Dariing, 
and  finally  is  merged  in  the  Mississippi  of  Australia, 
the  Murray  river.  The  central  hut  was  the  officers' 
dweUiog,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  quarters  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  detachment,  on  the 
other  by  the  8tn«-huta  and  the  winter  qnartera  of  the 
native  troopers,  who',  disdaioiag  all  cover  until  the 
colder  weather'  set  in,  sl(^  during  the  summer 
months  h  la  beUe  it«Ue  in  rear  of  the  Duildiiigs.  On 
the  left  was  a  stock-yard  tenanted  by  a  few  cows, 
which  Mn.  Gassidy,  the  sergeant's  wife,  was  busy 
milking;  on  the  right  a  gudeo,  small  but  well 
stocked  with  both  fruits  and  flowers ;  beyond  it  again 
a  paddeek,  in  which  the  bmei  watting  duty  wore 
kept  Tlw  front  wa»  the  parade-ground,  oa  whteb 
at  tlua  early  hoar  a  few  pet  rabbits,  on  the  best  jws- 
sibla  turns  with  the  kangaroo  bounds,  vera  hcmni^ 
aboBt.  On  ^e  o|^MHMte  nde  of  the  oreefc  the 
groand  rose  somewhat  abruptly  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
above  our  levd,  throwing  fiwn  ttt  wooded  height  a 
grate^l  ihdter  orer  tlw  eamp  the  day  grew 
hotter. 

Strollii^  round  to  ^  native  quarters,  I  made  ac- 
qoainUnce  with  the  troopers,  who,  busy  abont  their 
accootiemeota,  were  preparing  for  a  parade.  A 
finer  set  of  fellows  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  Tail, 
athletic,  muscular,  active  as  cats,  savage  upon  occa- 
sion as  tigen,  they  were  the  very  men  lor  tne  roiwh- 
and-ready  duties  of  a  border  police.  Their  fidebty 
is  secured  by  their  invariably  serving  out  of  their 
own  districts:  thns  the  Queenriuid  fi»ce  »  recruit- 
ed from  tribea  on  tlw  Murray  river,  and  the  Victo- 
ria police  in  Queensland.'  All  Australian  tribes 
are  at  enmity  with  eai;h  other ;  these  black  consta- 
bloe  are  thei^re  so  many  Ishmaels  in  uniform,  and 
as  a  deserter  would  certainly  be  killed  and  probably 
eaten  1^  MMne  tribe  throng  which  he  would  have 
to  pass,  he,  as  much  from  prudence  as  from  loyalty, 
^ioks  feoUs  corpa. 


"  Tommy,"  the  black  ooiponl,  Fan'i  factotum 
and  right-hand  nan,  was  a  iwagniflrfm*  fellow, 
strong  as  a  Hercules,  and,  without  exception,  the 
finest  rider  I  had  ever  seen.  All  the  men  were 
more  than  a  match  for  any  ordinary  vice  in  a  horse, 
but  there  was  one  brute  in  the  tro<^  that  was  too 
much  for  any  of  them  but  Tommy.  On  the  second 
day  of  my  stay  be  was  driven  in  with  other  horses, 
and  an  exhibition  was  got  up  for  my  eqf>ecial  benefit. 
The  "  Devil "  —  such  was  his  appropriate  name  — 
was  "  baled  up "  in  a  comer  of  the  yard,  bridled 
and  saddled  after  infinite  difficulty,  mounted  in  the 
bale,  and  then  let  go.  As  soon  as  the  small 
enclosure  was  (^lened,*  his  Satanic  Majesty  darted 
out  into  the  lan;e  yard,  cleared  the  uip-iMUS,  and 
began  a  series  tit  the  most  diabolieal  att^opts  to  un- 
seat his  rider  that  I  ever  witnessed.  With  back 
arched  like  a  bow  and  head  between  bis  knees,  he 
bucked  for  a  minute  at  a  time,  screaming  with  rage ; 
then  throwing  up  his  head  so  suddenly  toat  I  feared 
for  Tommy's  bi-ains,  he  reared  upright  and  executed 
a  fandango  on  hb  hind  legs :  resuming  a  more 
natural  position,  he  flung  his  heels  in  ^  air,  jumped 
sideways,  spun  round  as  on  a  jHVot,  repeating  or 
varying  these  performances  in  every  way  that  his 
infernal  fancy  could  suggest,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
Tommy  and  the  "DeviH"  so  to  speak,  were  one: 
there  was  no  upsetting  that  admirable  balance,  no 
getting  rid  of  the  vice-like  grip  of  those  Imwny 
th^hs.  ^  eyes  flashing  wiu  excitement,  and 
white  teeth  gleanung,  as  it  seemed  to  ^e,  all  over 
his  Uacfc  frwe,  Tomm^  bore  it  all  unmoved,  till 
preaently,  watching  his  opptHtunity,  he  dog  the 
spurs  into  Satan,  who  with  one  tremendous  Eoiuid 
dashed  into  the  woods.  In  half  an  hour  the  pair 
returned,  the  hone  white  with  foam  and  sweat,  and 
for  the  present  conquered :  his  lider,  dismounting, 
to(^  off  saddle  uid  nidle  as  coolly  as  if  notUng  hn 
happened,  and  quite  ready  to  repeat  the  penbnn- 
ance  whenever  it  might  be  required  of  him. 

A  week  w  ten  days  passed  pleasantiy  enoogk 
Kangaroos  and  emus  were  abundant,  lliere  were 
brush  turkeys  and  bronse-winged  ^geons  in  tiie 
scrub,  bustards  on  the  plains,  ducks  in  the  l^otHis^ 
fat  bream  and  cod  in  the  creek,  and  we  had  as  much 
hunting,  shooting,  and  fishmg  as  we  mnted.  llto 
long  evenings  we  wiled  away  with  talk,  and  aadte, 
and  hard  at  iearli  and  pifust   Hie  tiiaa 

drew  near  &r  Fair's  patrol ;  mj  bona  Bob,  Ihny 
reoovered  from  his  fiuigoet  was  as  fiufcy  an  a  kitten, 
and  orders  were  given  fbr  a  master  t£  tte  korsee  on 
the  following  day. 

But  next  moroiBg  brt^e  soUenly  and  in  ghMsa. 
The  clouds,  black  and  ominons,  wsre  gauering 
beavily;  it  was  evident  we  were  on  the  eve  of  the 
autumnal  rains.  However,  late  that  afternoon  the 
horses  came  trocnMng  in,  when  tiiose  required  ftr 
doty  were  drafVed^ran  tlM  herd,  and  Uw  ranaindv 
again  turned  loose. 

That  evening  the  floodgates  of  heaToa  were 
opened,  and  the  rain  came  down  as  it  does  only  ia 
the  tropics;  one  might  almost  say  not  in  isolated 
drops,  but  in  one  vast  sheet  of  falung  water,  a  very 
avalanche  of  rain.  Fw  about  a  couple  <tf  houn 
thu  lasted,  when  the  first  fuxy  of  tke  slasn  abated, 
but  it  merialy  subsided  into  a  steady  downpour,  witli 
no  ago  of  dack  or  dinrinntioo.  Hw  monotoBOOs 
pelting  on  the  roof  had  its  eflect  on  our  ^nrits;  we 
tfarewl>y  the  cards,  and  drew  near  the  &«,  wlucfa, 
spi^ng  and  hissuns  as  the  big  dxof^  fell  npoB  the 
flame,  was  brav^  endeavoring  to  make  head 
against  the  rain. 
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"  If  this  nort  of  thing  goea  on,"  said  Parr,  **  we 
may  give  up  all  idea  of  starting  to-morrow.  There 
is  every  amxiarBUce  of  a  flood ;  you  may  then  be  ' 
stuck  here  mt  some  days  kmger."  , 

The  morning  brought  no  change  for  the  better, 
the  run  was  still  falling,  falling.  Breakftst  over,  we 
went  down  to  inspect  the  creek ;  ita  waters,  though 
swollen  and  turbid,  were  not  yet  so  considerably 
increased  in  TMume  as  the  continuous  down-pour 
bad  led  me  to  antieipBte.  "Wait  till  the  water 
comes  down  from  the  hiQs,"  remarked  Fan, "  you 
win  not  kwnr  the  creek-" 

^  In  another  hour  the  waters  did  come  down.  We, 
hearing  the  roaring  of  the  torrent,  vifuted  the  creek 
once  more,  and  wnat  a  chuige!  The  stream  but 
yesterday  a  limpid  brook,  in  some  parts  scarce 
ankle-deep,  mu  now  brimming  orer  its  banks.  A 
swiftly  moving  mass  of  yellow  water,  bearing  on  its 
distractiad  bosom  great  boughs  and  branches,  chafing 
wildly  at  every  obstacle,  rushing  like  a  cataract  over 
the  fallen  trees  and  boulders  i^iftt  here  amd  there 
blocked  its  impetuous  coarse. 

Farr,  stooping,  stuck  a  twig  into  the  ground  at 
the  blink.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  surrounded 
with  water.  The  river  was  ttiU  rising.  "  A  'flood, 
without  a  donbt,"  he  exclaimed;  we  must  get  the 
sheep  driven  op."  Hiia  was  a  null  flock  m  some 
sixty,  sUi^^btered  from  time  to  tune  fir  conmunption 
in  the  cMteip. 

On  oar  -wmy  bode  to  the  huts  I  asked  where  the 
general  Innit  of  higb-water  mark  was  ca  these  oe- 
caflKHM,  as  aone  fears  fw  the  mifety  of  the  bar- 
racks were-bMintui^  to  haunt  me. 

"We  are  ul  right  here,"  was  the  reply.  "At 
the  wont  we  can  be  only  surrounded  by  the  water 
for  a  few  dftys.  You  Bee  that,"  pointing  to  the 
stomp  of  a  tMe  about  a  dozen  yards  from  the  stock- 
yard, and  between  it  and  the  river,  —  **  the  water 
nas  reirf^ed  tliat  once,  but  only  once,  during  the  five 
years  we  have  been  here." 

By  dusk  that  evenii^  the  water  was  nearly  up 
to  the  ttttmp,  and  the  rain  was  sdB  feUing  steadily. 

However,  evetything  was  made  "  mng,  as  sailon 
say;  the  cows  were  in  the  stockyard,  where  they 
looked  ywy  taiMrable,  with  the  wMer  ranning  in 
on*  eoiiBtMit  itram  down  th«r  sides  and  tails. 
The  Amp  wore  in  the  fold ;  the  Uacks  under  cover 
in  theoT  quarters,  whence  the  plaintive  music  of 
their  songs  nadied  us  at  interv^  throi^h  the 
oeaselcu  patter  of  the  rein  ;^  aad  we  two  wlnte  men 
sat  late  into  An  night,  ffipinng  hot  coffee,  smoking, 
and  flatting;  ttoBt  battles  wfth  the  cards.  Before 
going  to  bed  1  went  to  look  at  Parr's  ht^water 
mark.  The  water  was  two  feet  past  the  stomp. 
*'  Very  good,"  said  Parr,  nnmoved  at  the  announce* 
menb  **  then  we  have  seen  the  worst  of  it ;  the  waler 
will  fell  t^BOROW.    Good  night,  old  fellow  t " 

I  hardly  know  how  long  Ihad  slept,  when,  half 
awake,  huf  adecn,  a£ttit  pushing  hack  tlie  coverlet 
(tike  t^t  bung  not  and  ekiae),  my  arm  fell  fistlesR- 
ly  oMiide  the  nd  towuds  the  floor,  and— into 
water  up  to  the  elbow  1  The  shock  was  sufficiently 
startling ;  I,  as  the  reader  may  ima^ne,  was  awake 
in  on  uistant 
*'  Tart,"  I  oried,  "the  water  is  on  os!" 
"  What  ?  "  was  the  sleepy  rejoinder. 
"Tbefloodl"  lexehumed;  "the  water,— it  is  in 
A»  room,  -v  tiie  floor  is  covered,     get  up  I " 
Parr,  awake,  but  not  perhaps  felly  conscious, 
I     threw  his  legs  out  of  bed,  and  as  quicUy  withdrew 
I     them  with  an  ejaculatim  savoring  somewhat  of  our 
"En^dubboletfa." 

a  = 


Then  arose  a  yell  from  tiie  blacks,  and  presently 
Tommy  sjrfashed  in  ;  — 

"  Get  up,  MiBser  Parr  !    Get  up  quick !  or  ever 
you  get  away,  I 'm  thinking." 

To  strike  a  light  and  hurry  into  our  clothes  was 
the  work  of  a  few  seconds,  and  we  hastily  debated 
what  was  to  be  done.  Escape  seemed  impossible. 
The  nearest  high  land  OQ  our  side  of  creek  was 
at  least  a  mile  ofi*,  and  although  hill  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stream  was  oarely  three  hundred 
yards  distant,  there  were  no  means  crossing  the 
river  to  it.  Ihe  water  was  riung  wi^  irig^^ 
rapidity.  There  were  only  two  jiaxm  to  adopt,  — 
to  mount  the  roof  of  the  buracks,  and  wut  there  till 
the  flood  subsided,  or  to  take  to  the  trees  as  less 
likely  to  give  way  to  the  current.  We  luckily  de- 
cided on  the  latter  alternative.  There  was  a  clump 
of  gum-trees  hard  by,  and  to  these  we  made  our 
way,  the  water  sweeping  past  us  with  aJarming 
force,  and  the  native  women  of  the  party  howUi^ 
with  aflVIghC.  These,  on  reaching  the  firiendly  sh^ 
ter,  skipped  up  it  with  all  the  promptitude  practice 
and  fear  could  mve  them,  but  we  Europeans  were 
not  so  nimble.  One  of  the  troopers  luckily  had  se- 
cured a  ladder,  and  with  its  help  Mrs.  Cassidy  was 
perched  with  two  native  girls  in  one  tree,  whilst 
Parr  and  myself  occapied  another.  We  had  barely 
time  to  secure  a  few  blankets,  and  such  scraps  of 
bread  and  meat  as  we  could  get  together,  before 
^  water  had  risen  too  high,  and  the  current  lud 
become  too  strong  to  venture  into  it. 

Oar  party  in  the  trees  consisted  of  three  women, 
four  troopers,  Parr,  and  myself.  The  strength  of 
the  detachment  had  fortunately  been  decreased  two 
or  three  days  before  by  a  patrol  under  the  set^eant 
If  these  men  had  been  with  us,  our  embarrassment 
and  snflerii^  would  have  been  still  greater. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  our  reftige  when  strMige 
soands  of  agony  and  distress  were  heard  in  the 
direction  of  the  stock-yard,  heavv  plunges,  and  a 
wild  choking  bellowing  indescrioaDly  piUable  to 
hear.  The  cattle  I  Tkey  were  drowning  in  the 
jrard  1  Tommy,  fine  fellow,  tried  to  reach  uie  yard, 
in  order,  bv  lowering  the  sUp-bart,  to  give  tbem  a 
chBuce  of  Hfe ;  bat  the  etntent  was  too  mtich  for 
him,  he  conld  not  make  head  against  it  In  a  few 
minutes  the  soond  ceased ;  the  poor  brutes  were  all 
drowned ;  the  sheep,  of  course,  had  gone  boTore 
them.  . 

Day  broke  upon  a  leaden  sky,  and  stOl  the 
constant  ndn.  C<^d,  wet^  hungry,  crampedt  and 
wretched  as  we  were,  there  seemed  no  present  pros- 
pect of  a  release  feom  our  captivity.  We  built  a 
sort  of  platform  between  ihe  forks  of  our  tree  by 
lopping  some  of  the  upper  branches,  and  there, 
corertra  with  a  few  blankets,  we  huddled  bwetber. 
We  divided  a  few  scraps  of  meat  and  pappy-bread, 
and  on  them  made  a  miserable  and  scanty  maaL 
We  had  no  fire,  and  could  not  even  eojaj  the  solace 
of  a  pipe,  but  with  husk-lustre  eyes,  and  the  ^thy 
begotten  <tf  cold  and  hunger,  gated  on  the  scene  i£ 
dcMation  at  our  foeL 

It  was  fortunate  we  did  not  mount  the  roof  of  the 
barrack;  it  had  been  all  bat  swept  away.  Beneath 
us  was  an  impetuous  flood,  covered  with  a  frothy 
scam  of  gnss  and  sticks  and  leaves,  wiUi  ever  and 
again  the  carcass  of  a  drowned  sheep  as  it  was 
swept  from  the  fold.  Several  trees  had  already 
fallen,  undermined  by  the  current,  while  those  we 
were  in  occasionally  shivered  ominously,  and  thus 
the  day  dragged  on  its  weary  length  till  night  once 
more  overshadowed  the  land. 

iiiijiiMHiiiiiirinnglr  ^ 
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But  the  dawn  of  the  second  moming  showed  us, 
to  our  inexpreasiUe  delight,  that  the  waten  were 
Bubsidicg.  There  had  been  a  fall  <tf  at  least  a  foot 
during  we  night;  we  i^ncked  up  a  new  conrage, 
and  began  to  get  quite  cheerihl.  Soon  after  sun- 
rise we  heard  a  load  '*  cooejr "  from  the  other  side 
of  Uie  creek,  which  was  immediately  aoswered  by  a 
hearty  shout  from  us.  The  cry  was  from  a  squatter, 
whose  house  was  some  three  miles  bom  ua  on  the 
opposing  ridge,  and  who  had  ridden  down  to  see 
how  we  farecT 

O,  how  patiently  we  watched  the  sub^dence  of 
the  waters  that  morning  !  At  last,  about  noon,  we 
determined  to  try  if  we  could  not  communicate 
with  our  friend  on  the  oppo«te  shore,  and  managed 
to  reach  Uie  bank  of  the  creek  without  acci- 
dent. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Parr,"  roared  Mr.  Waller,  across  the 
stream, "  how  do  you  get  on  ?  " 

"■Yeiy  badly,"  was  the  reply ;  *'  the  barracks  are 
waslved  away;  &e  sheep  and  the  cows  are  all 
drowned,  and  I  expect  the  hcumes  in  the  paddock 
are  lost  too.  We  nave  been  in  the  trees  for  two 
nights  with  almost  nothing  to  eat,  and  are  near 
starving  with  cold  and  hunger." 

"I  have  lost  three  hundred  sheep,"  returned 
Waller, "  biit  the  station  is  safe.  You  had  better 
cross  over,  and  get  some  dry  clothes  and  some  food." 

But  there  was  the  rub ;  to  cross  then  was  out  of 
the  question,  M  we  disoonaolately  struggled  back  to 
our  trees. 

But  an  Australian  deluge  falls  as  quickly  as  it 
rises.  In  the  aflemoon  we  went  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  creek  again.  The  stream  was  .still  running 
furiously,  but  we  determined  to  try  and  effect  a 
oommnnioatKni  with  the  opposite  shore,  where 
Waller  and  a  man  were  ready  to  help  us.  Tnnmy, 
■electing  a  spot  where  the  rirer^  made  a  conTentent 
bend,  plunged  in,  irith  a  lig^t  line  round  his  wust, 
and  struck  oat  fbr  the  other  nde.  He  was  swept 
away  like  a  cork,  but  presently,  as  a  favoring  eddy 
washed  him  nearer  in,  he  can^t  at  and  erasped  an 
oreihanging  bough,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Waller  and 
his  man,  was  safely  landed. 

It  was  now  proposed  that  our  friends  should  drag 
as  one  by  one  across,  but  this  expedient  had  its 
drawbacta.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  me ;  old 
kid-gloved,  play-eoing  days  in  London,  the  Colleen 
Bawn,  and  "  na  ComeleerCs  Bridge  "  flashed 

across  my' memory.  I  explained  the  device  to  Parr, 
and  the  idea  was  immeiuately  acted  on.  Tommy, 
being  directed  to  a  tree  likely  to  suit,  ran  up  it, 
fhstened  one  end  of  a  rope  to  a  branch,  made  a  loop 
at  the  other ;  then  attadung  a  Ught  line  to  tlus  ex- 
tremity, flung  it  across  to  us.  A  black  fdlow  was 
sent  flying  t&bugh  the  idr  on  an  experimenttd  trip, 
and  hmdra  safely ;  the  two  native  girls  were  then 
daipatched,  followed  by  Mrs.  Cassidy,  who,  while  in 
tnid-air,  poor  woman  I  sent  forth  an  Irish  yell  which 
vraa  heard  far  above  the  roar  of  the  torrent,,  and 
roused  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the  ravine.  Our  swing- 
bridge  answered  admirably,  and  in  a  short  time, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Boucicault,  we  were  all  on  the 
summit  of  our  little  Ararat,  where  supplies  from 
Waller's  station  already  awaited  us.  Before  an 
enormous  fire  we  dried  our  drenched  and  shivering 
bodies:  to  strip  some  sheets  of  bark,  and  build  a  few 
hats,  was  a  slunt  task  for  the  ready  blacks,  and  be- 
fore dark  we  were  under  cover,  feasting  on  fried 
mnttcHi,  "  damper,"  and  tea. 

In  a  few  Atm  the  water  ^  the  creek  returned 
to  its  nmnal  bed,  and  we  were  aUe  to  start  on  our 


journey ;  but  of  the  pretty  police  camp  scarce  a 
TMtige  remained.  Cn  the  btnldings  nothing  was 
left  but  a  fow  slabs.  The  vines  and  rose-trees  of 
the  garden,  the  little  luxuries  and  comforts  which 
poor  Parr,  during  five  years'  residence,  had  col- 
lected around  him  in  bis  bush  home,  had  vanished. 
All  the  Government  stores  were  swept  away,  some 
of  them  being  afterwards  recovered  lower  down  the 
creek,  where  my  own  saddle,  bj  the  way,  was  found 
hanging,  like  some  quaint  fruit,  from  the  branches 
of  a  tree.  The  horses,  luckily,  broke  out  of  the 
paddock,  and  escaped  the  fhte  of  the  cattle  and  the 


SAINTE-BEUVE  AT  HOME. 

[TntitUled  6k  XItkbt  fitrcHDAT  ftom  L'EvinemeiU.} 
If  yoo  leave  the  new  Luxemburg  garden  and 
enter  the  deserted  and  badly  pavea  street  whose 
enamelled  plate  bears  the  inscription  Rue  du  Mora- 
parnasse,  stand  still  for  a  moment  in  fiiont  <^  a  small 
square  house  which  smiles  in  the  sunshine  in  its 
neat  coat  of  white  punt,  —  it  is  the  house  of  a 
sage. 

A  study, — used  also  as  a  bedchamber, — aveiy 
simple  dining-room,  and  two  or  three  other  rooms,  — 
that  is  all.  But  wjut, — I  fotgot  a  small  garden,  into 
which  lately  a  ^jreat  many  stones  have  been  thrown. 
As  regards  the  inmates  of  the  house,  they  are  a  man 
of  uxty,  an  old  cook  named  Mary,  a  veneraUe 
housekeeper,  a  servant-girt  who  sews  on  shirt-but- 
tons, mends  stockings,  dusts  the  furniture,  and  assists 
in  the  kitchen ;  furthermore^  two  cats,  one  called 
La  VieiUe,  and  the  other  La  Jeune,  and,  finally,  some 
pige<»i8,«--but  veiy  fine  hooded  pigeons  with  coral 
iselt,  and  throats  cravated  with  rntaea,  ametbysta, 
and  emeralds.  They  are  the  most  splendid  feature 
of  the  house. 

«  My  dear,"  sud  a  fiiend  one  daj^  to  the  owner  of 
the  house,  "  you  have  there  senat<nial  pigeons." 

"  No,  artist's  pigeons,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile. 
And,  in  fact,  the  owner  of  the  pigeons  always  is  an 
artist  and  tMnker,  a  philosopher  and  poet,  and  only 
occanonally  a  senator. 

You  know  whom  I  mean :  Sainte-Beuve.  Well, 
we  have  now  placed  the  ladder  against  the  wall;  let 
us  ascend  it,j^p  into  Ibe  garaen,  and  enter  the 
house. 

The  amiable  and  eminent  Cavaew  du  Lundi — so 
called  from  his  famous  Causeries  du  Lundi  in  the 
Con-ttiiutionnel  —  is  at  this  moment  at  his  desk  in 
the  midst  t£  all  sorts  of  papers,  and  the  senator  is 
just  about  to  finish  a  carenilly  prepared  speech. 

His  study  is  a  very  hamble  one;  abed, — Ibare 
told  you  already  that  he  used  it  ^so  as  a  bedchamber, 
— an  ingeniouslv  constructed  easy«bair,  presented 
to  him  recently  by  a  Highn^,  who  is  also  a  lady  of 
heart  and  understanding;  a  plaster  bust  of  the 
Princess  Mathilde,  and  a  pastel  painted  by  the  Prin- 
cess, —  an  exquisite  work,  believed  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  Madame  Len<nr,  the  wife  of  the  former 
police  lieutenant. 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  works  every  day  from  eight  in 
the  moming  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  interruptiDg 
his  labors  only  for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to  take 
a  light  lunch. 

He  is  very  fond  of  butter,  and  has  always  some 
within  reach  in  a  shell-shaped  butter'-^essel,  into 
which  he  pats  a  few  pieces  of  ice  as  soon  as  waim 
weather  sets  in.  He  himself  cuts  his  sandwicbes 
and  spreads  the  butter  on  them ;  he  eats  butter  witili 
everything,  even  with  fruit. 
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When  he  b  not  in  t^e  Senate,  he  always  takes-a 
>  mik  at  fixtr  faefbre  utting  down  to  bis  dioDer. 

I  mentioned  tSxty,  £Munte-Beave'a  cook.  She 
understands  the  cuhnar^  art  to  perfecUon,  and  la 
unsurpassed  in  her  specialty, — kidneys  done  in  ra- 
gout. M^rimte,  the  prince  o(  gourmUf  tasted  them, 
and  swore  that  Mary  vas  a  true  artiste. 

Dr.  V^ron  growled  at  Mary's  master  for  several 
jetis.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  ?  Because 
Sainte-Beuve  had  dared  to  compare  Mary  with  V^- 
lon's  peerless  Sophie  !  The  doctor,  who,  preWous 
to  this  incident,  had  been  on  verr  intimate  terms 
with  Sainte-Beuve,  retired  jealously  into  his  tent. 
I  believe  he  forgave  him  only  on  his  death-bed. 

"  How  abommahle,  Monsieur,  how  abominable  !  " 
exclaimed  Mary  the  other  day,  on  reading  certain 
newspaper  utieiea  on  Sunte-Benve's  roast^ef  din- 
ner on  Good  Friday ;  and  she  added :  "  And  they 
hftTS  not  said  anyuung  about  my  cream-sauce  and 
m J  crawfish  I " 

.  The  authOT  of  "  Poetry  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
".Yolupt^"  and  so  many  other  master-pieces  of  style, 
grace,  and  depth,  receives  from  time  to  time  at  his 
table  a  few  fi^ends,  tach  as  Prince  Napoleon,  Taine, 
About,  M^rim^  Charles  Robin ;  and  then  the  wit 
of  this  pl^ad  is  equal  to  Mary's  sauces. 

Here  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  these  dinners:  at 
dessert,  the  host  always  causes  a  tray  with  small 
glasses  to  be  placed  before  him.  Two  bottles  are 
also  there ;  one  contains  rum,  and  the  other  Cura9oa. 
With  the  utmost  care  he  fills  each  glass  half  with 
rum  and  hdf  with  Cura^oa,  and  courteously  hands 
to  each  guest  this  very  agreeable  and  invigorating 
mixture. 

But  M.  Sainte-Bemre,  or  rather  M.  de  Sainte- 
Benve,  receives  a  great  nuuir  other  fi^eods  at  his 
house ;  they  are  all  the  poor  ot  that  quarter,  to  whom 
be  gives  clothing,  breaa,  &c. 

During  bis  late  illness,  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  a  prey 
to  acute  aufierine,  called  his  housekeeper  to  his  bed- 
side, and  said  to  ner :  — 

**  Take  five  hundred  francs  from  the  bureau^ 
and  distribute  them  immediately.  Go,  and  make 
haste!" 

Mv  Ssunte-Beuve  is  on  excellent  terms  with  his 
curate,  — the  curate  oi  Notre-Dame-des-Champs,— 
whom  he  calls  a  human  saint 

I  aud  that  his  street  was  in  a  very  bad  condiUon. 
Hus  disquiets  him,  particulariy  on  Sundays  and 
Mimdm.   The  street  is  dose  to  the  harrihv. 

"  I  sball  liave  ■  sidewalk  made,"  he  said  Ae  other 
dav  to  About,  ^  "  a  adewalk  for  the  dmnkaids." 

He  possesses  the  politeness  of  a  eentleman  of  the 
old  school,  coupled  with  tiM  simplicity  of  a  child. 
For  a  yes  or  no,  tie  always  soids  his  cards,  wiUi  thanks 
in  his  own  handwriting. 

At  the  entrance  of  ms  cabinet  is  a  step. 

"Beware  of-falUngon  the  step,"  he  said,  when 
still  confined  to  his  bed,  to  every  visitor  who  came 
in  or  went  out. 

Ah«  what  an  amiable  man  he  is,  and  what  a 
manf 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  Sainte- 
Beuve  originally  intended  to  become  a  physioian, 
and  that  he  passed  through  three  medical  examina- 
tiona. 

When  he  exchanged  the  scalpel  for  the  pen  — 
is  thrae  not  still  something  of  the  scalpel  in  his  mas- 
terly pen?— his  excellent  mother  was  highly  dis- 
satisfied,— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  die  did  not 
become  reconciled  to  it  until  her  son  was  elected 
member  of  the  French  Academy. 
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A  LBGBXO  OF  OU>  VAUXBALL. 

Vadxiiai-l  Gardens,  bo  called  firom  the  name 
of  a  gentleman  of  King  John's  time,  were  first  laid 
out  about  a  year  after  the  Restoration.  They  be- 
came more  fashionable  than  ever  about  1728,  when 
a  certain  Jonathan  Tyers  took  them.  Ronbilliac 
carved  and  cast  statues  of  Handel  and  Milton,  Ho- 

farth  painted  designs  for  the  chief  pavilions,  and 
loctor  Amo  composed  ballads  for  the  orchestra. 
The  gardens  opened  in  1732  with  a  Ridotto,  at 
which  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  present,  and 
one  hundred  of  the  foot-guards  kept  order. 

Let  us  light  once  more  the  thousand  lamps  in  the 
old  gardens  (^Ixmdoo  pleasure  and  fidly;  let  them 
once  more  glimmer  on  green  leaves ;  let  us  replace 
in  the  orchestra  the  musical  gentlemen  in  cocked 
hats  who  play  Ame's  music;  let  us  again  fill  tiie 
long  walks  with  red-faeeled  dandies,  paisons  in  flow- 
ing cassocks  and  bands,  sly  pickpockets,  blustering, 
over-dressed  highwaymen,  with  nags  at  the  gate 
ready  to  mount  for  quiet  moonlight  canten  on  Bag- 
shot  or  Hounslow  Heaths ;  let  ladies  in  flowii^ 
and  mountainous  muslin  head-dresses  mingle  in  the 
crowd,  —  while  we  revive  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  the  old  legends  of  Vauxhall,  and,  armed  with  the 
perpetual  gold  ticket  given  by  Tyers  to  Ht^arth,  we 
enter  the  chief  gate,  and  imagine  for  afew  moments 
thes^yety  and  noise  of  1 773. 

Thanks  to  some  old  Macaroni  magazines  of  t^e 
exact  date,  we  can  describe  the  a^^earance  of  the 
acton  in  the  foUowing  little  dnma  with  unerring 
exactitude. 

The  story,  sim|de  as  it  is,  seems  to  us  veil  worthy 

of  preservation,  abounding  as  it  is  in  contrasts  to 
the  manners  of  the  present  day,  and  showing  what  a 
vast  gulf  there  is  in  even'  essential  point  between 
the  two  periods.  The  Macaronies  in  1773  were  a 
set  of  travelled  dandies,  who  a  few  years  before  had 
signalized  themselves  by  introducing  macaroni,  the 
favorite  dish  of  Italy  (unknown  before  in  England), 
at  the  subscription-table  at  Almack's.  The  Bfaca- 
ronies  were  the  most  extravagant  dandies  that  had 
ever  appeared  in  this  countiy.  Dandyism  culmi- 
nated m  them,  and  has  never  since  (not  even  under 
Bmmmel  and  his  &t  friend)  reached  so  high  a  wa- 
ter-mark. The  Macaronies  were  affected,  effemi- 
nate fops,  f  icions  and  indolent,  fond  of  gamblingt 
drinking,  and  duelling,  and  indulging  in  the  costliest 
dress.'  They  were  the  special  torments  of  quiet  peo- 
ple at  Vauxh^.  They  passed  away  like  summer 
flies,  leavii^  a  race  of  rickety,  gouty  children,  and 
encumberea  estates.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for 
only  two  things ;  the  one  is  the  introduction  of  that 
excellent  and  nutritious  and  succulent  dish,  maca- 
roni, and  the  invention  of  that  useful  slang  word 
**  bore "  (boar),  which  originally  meant  any  oppo- 
nent of  dandyism,  or  any  person  who  could  not 
afford  to  dress  in  the  height  of  &shion.  These  mis- 
erable creatures  wore  scented  ulk  coals  of  all  colors, 
—  skimp  coats,  with  small  colian  and  outside  pock- 
ets, —  knee-breeches  of  spotted  or  striped  silk,  satin 
or  velveret,  collarless,  embroidered  and  laced  waist- 
coats, white  stockings,  and  small  diamond-buckled 
shoes,  enormous  cocked  hats  turned  up  behind,  and 
looped  with  very  small  buttons  (they  made  a  great 
point  of  the  small  button). 

Their  powdered  wigs,  in  two  stiff  tiers  of  curis, 
were  collected  behind  into  enormous  clubs,  thick  as 
a  prize-fighter's  arm,  and  bound  ti^ht  for  half  a  foot 
near  the  tufted  end  with  black  stik.   Thdr  tight*: 
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sleeves  ended  ia  small  ruffles,  that  half  bid  their 
little  lily-white  hanils.  Their  clouded  canes  were 
decorated  with  large  double  taaeels,  and  they  car- 
ried at  tbeir  sides  either  very  small  steel-hilted  or 
silver-hilted  swords,  or  small  hatigers  and  scimitars. 
O^cere  of  great  Macaronies  wore  scarlet  stocks. 
The  ladies  (and  here  we  rather  tremble  at  attempt- 
ing to  ctxiaense'Bo  vast  a  sabject  as  the  female 
dreas  of  any  epoch)  —  the  ladies  figured  in  silk 
«  nightgowns  "  (that  was  tlie  fashion-book  phrase  of 
the  time),  with  jewel  breaat-knots,  short  loose  man- 
tle, and  cunona  round  bats,  created  with  bows  of  rib- 
bon, and  tilting  up  before  and  behind  over  piles  of 
powdered  hair.  The  younger  ladies  wore  quaint 
caps,  bound  round  with  ribbon,  and  with  enormous 
frills  drooping  down  and  hiding  half  the  face.  The 
little  pointed  shoes  had  high  heels ;  the  dresses,  cut 
low,  bad  trailing  short  sleeves.  Such  were  the  ac- 
tors in  our  drama. 

But  to  onr  story.  On  a  July  evening  in  1773, 
the  Reverend  H.  Bate,  editor  of  the  Morning  Post, 
generally  known  as  *'  Farson  Bate,"  a  Btalwart, 
choleric,  sporting  piuBon,  strolling  about  the  gardens, 
came  upon  a  bencD  near  the  orchestra  whereon  sat 
four  friends,  —  iSr.  Hartley  and  his  wife,  a  very 
beautiiul  woman,  Mr.  (Toleman,  and  Mr.  Tateham. 
Parson  Bates  staled  op  to  them  in  his  flowing  black, 
and,  greeting  the  party  in  bis  best  style,  sat  down, 
andj<Mned  in  the  agreeable  t^nversation.  Whilst 
eng^ed  in  this  pleasant  way,  two  gentlemen  passed, 
who  stared  at  the  lady  in  a  rude  way.  They  pres- 
ently returned  in  the  round  of  promenaders,  accom- 
panied by  two  or  three  apparent  officeis,  who,  as  if 
by  agreement,  seated  themselves  at  a  table  directly 
opposite  to  Mis.  Hartley,  and  commenced  rudelv  star- 
ing her  out  of  countenance.  The  lady  bore  this  for 
some  time,  till  at  last  she  complained  to  her  husband. 
He,  quiet  man,  thinking  tbey  would  soon  get  up  and 
go,  b^ged  her  to  continue  till  the  cantata  then  sing- 
ing was  finished.  The  four  dandies,  however,  stul 
laughing  and  staring,  delighted  at  het  confbrion,  her 
-woman^  sfHrit  roBi^  an^  ue  said, — 

**  The  behavior  of  those  gentSemen  is  so  ntde, — 
is  so  uncommonly  rode, —  1  can  bear  it  no  long- 
er." 

Parson  Bate,  upon  this,  arose  as  the  champion. 
To  eadnre  such  msuHs  would  be  to  countenance 
tYtem.  K^ther  bom  a  philosopher  nor  bred  a 
Pharisee,  his  hot  blood  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
Hk  spoke  to  Mn.  Hartler  aloud :  — 

M  Madam,  I  beg  yon  will  not  be  distressed,  as  I  will 
prevent  any  fatnre  insolt  of  that  nature."  (We 
purposely  retain  the  exact  words,  as  they  are  so 
charactenstic  of  the  times.) 

Parson  Bate  then,  bracing  fahnself  to  his  purpose, 
placed  hinuelf  firmly  on  a  seat  between  the 
four  mtmders  and  Mn.  Hartlev.  This  hint  the 
dandies  only  received  with  horee^o^  and  banter; 
Buson  Bate  then  fiKcd  tibe  four  men,  and  exchanged 
with  them  glances  of  defiance  worthy  of  the  chderie 
retiuners  of  the  houses  of  Montf^e  and  Capulet 
ISiB,  Hartley  had  already  walked  away,  upon  which 
stttrdy  Fanon  Bate,  her  champion,  followed  her, 
fint  remaiking  that  they -were  fimr  impertinent 
puppies. 

A  gentleman  who  proved  to  be  Captain  Crofta, 
of  Bureoyne's  Light  Dragoons,  instantly  followed 
Parsoli  Bate  and  said, — 

"  Do  you  address  yourself  in  that  speech  to 
me?" 

Bate  replied,  "  Certunly  not,  as  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  you  in  the  party." 


"  Do  you.  call  me  a  puppy  ?  " 

"  The  only  way  to  be  perfectly  convinced  in  this 
particular,"  replied  Bate,  is  for  you  to  tell  me  if 
you  were  one  <^tiie  four;  for  I  shall  persrat  that  the 
gentlemen  who  so  meanly  and  scandalously  dis- 
tressed the  lady  with  whom  I  ms  in  company  were 
four  dirty  impertinent  puppies." 

**  You  look  very  big  upon  the  occasion,"  aaid 
Captain  Crofts,  eying  Bate  superciliously  from  head 
to  foot ;  "  you  are  a  0ood  tight  ieQow,  and,  I  sup- 

Ci,  mean  to  intimidate  me  became  yoa  are  a 
er." 

"•Boxing,"  repUed  Bate,  "is  by  no  means  my 

Elan  i  but  as  ;^ou  seem  determined  not  to  be  satis- 
ed,  and  continue  to  follow  me,  if  you  speak  three 
more  impertinent  words  to  me,  I  *11  wring  your  nose 
offyour  face." 

Captain  Crofla  instantly  demanded  Bate's  name 
and  address,  and  they  separated.  Soon  after,  walk- 
ing round  in  search  oi  a  lingering  friend,  Bate 
again  met  the  four  dandies,  who  instantly  b^an 
laughing  and  jeering,  and  crying,  "Twig  the  ca- 
rate,"  etc.  Stopping  short  to  knock  the  fint  of  the 
insolent  rascals  down,  Captiun  Crofts  again  stepped 
up,  touched  Bate  on  the  abontder,  and  deured  his 
address,  as  he  had  forgotten  it  Bate  instanlly  told 
him,  Number  Seventeen  Clifford's  Inn ;  and,  to  make 
Bare  of  it,  begged  him  to  call  a  wuter  for  pen  and 
ink,  which  he  did.  During  this  conversation,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  another  dandv,  came  np,  and  imperti- 
nently asked  if  any  man  oad  not  a  to  kdc  at 
a  handsome  woman. 
Bate  replied  sternly,  — 

"  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  ladies, -^with 
admiration  and  with  contempt" 

On  this  the  dandy  replied  that  he  Umaelf  had 
been  called  a  puppy  for  looking  at  a  party  in  those 
same  gardens.' 

Bate  replied  that  he  well  merited  the  observft- 
tioDS  made  upon  him,  upon  which  the  daadj  dapped 
his  hand  upon  his  swora,  and  sud, 

"  1 11  kno<^  the  rascal  domn  who  ta.ya  sch* 

Captain  Cnrfts  intenrnpted  this  eonvenatkm  by 
asking  Mr.  Bate  if  he  was  a  clerg^an,  and  if  he 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  his  professioit '  to 
escuM  giving  him  (CMptun  Crofls)  satisfhetioa. 

Mr.  Bate  replied  he  ahoald  not  aviol  himself  of 
that  to  act  in  any  manner  derc^stofy  to  the  charsH^- 
ter  of  agentleman. 

Mr.  ITtzgerakt  then  began  ridknliog'  Mr.  fi«te*B 

J>rofe8sion,  and  Mr.  Bate  retdiated  by  ndimling  the 
bp's  hat  and  fbather,  and  the  miniature  du^ng  on 
his  breast;  upon  whrcfa  a  sflrr(m;e4ooking  hi^aan 
interposed,  and  Mr.  Bate  called  him  an  napee^mea^ 
fellow  for  interfining.  A  crowd  diex  aseembHw, 
Mr.  Bate  told  his  story,  and,  coimhiining  of  ]£. 
Fit^erald's  intrnaion,  that  refiMix  gentleauui  was 
hooted  and  jostled,  while  Farsoa  Batb  qfitiify  tfxk 
coaeh,  and  retomed  wi&  Un.  Hortlejr  mA  her 
friends  to  town. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mr.  Bate  was 
awakened  in  Clifibrd's  Inn  by  his  servant  bringing 
a  ]ett«^  to  him.  It  was  a  tfureatenii^  letter  firm 
Captain  Crofts,  demau^ng  instant  sataftcttoa  for 
the  last  night's  insult,  and  threatemng,  tmlesS  be 
gave  it,  to  hunt  him  up  and  down  London,  pull  his 
nose,  spit  on  him,  and  puQ  his  black  coat  at  his 
back.  Mr.  Bate  sent  word  that  he  wouM  be  at 
home  at  two  o'clock  that  afternoon ;  but  when  the 
mraeenger  was  gone,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Crofts,  of- 
fering to  meet  aim  at  the  Tark's  Head  Cofiee-honse 
— oppoute  Ciatherine  Street -'in  the  Strand  f  and 
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then,  at  tiie  upointed  hour,  Mr.  Bate  went  to  dine, 
togethw  with  Ur.  0aw«a,  a  youog  Iawjr«r. 

Captun  CroAs  soon  afterwards  amved  with  his 
friend,  Honorable  Mr.  Lyttelton,  who  deataoded 
tliat  Mr.  Bate  woutd  either  apologue  in  the  public 

Eapers,  or  go  out  with  Captain  Crofts  within  half  an 
our.  To  this  unpleasanti/  peremptory  deokand  Mr. 
Bate  replied  that,  being  cfHiscioua  of  no  impropriety, 
be  sfaould  not  "  go  out "  after  such  a  letter,  till  Cap 
taia  Crofta  kad.  executed  one  or  other  of  his  threats, 
after  wliicli  he  would  be  ready  to  at  once  attend 
bun. 

iSx.  Lytteltoa,  as  second,  then  reduced  this  de- 
mand to  writing,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  duel- 
liate  at  that  epoch.  Mr.  Lytteltoa  then  asked  Mr. 
Bate  if  be  was  not  wrong  in  making  such  a  demand, 
ae.  Captain  Oofku  being  a  soldier,  nothing  but  the  life 
of  one  of  than  could  atone  fiw  such  conduct  Mr. 
Bate  replied  that,  having  been  in  the  army  himself, 
he  was  fiiUy  cognisant  of  the  necessary  etiquette, 
and  knew  the  grounds  on  which  he  stood.  On  thia 
Mr.  LytteltoB  oegged  the  duel  might  be  fought  in 
France,  lest  the  cooeequencee  might  prove  fatal  to 
bis  friend.  Mr.  Bate  put  a  decided  negative  on 
this,  and  refused  to  quit  England,  be  the  event  what 
it  would.  Captain  Crofts  uiea  came  forward,  and 
said  that  such  an  excursion  was  unnecessary,  as  he 
apdp^ised  Ibr  the  letter,  written  under  a  misrefH^- 
sentabon  aa  to  Mr.  Bato^  character,  asd  be  now 
looked  upon  him  as  a  gentleman  in  every  respect. 
Upon  thw.  Mr.  Bate  Mook  bands  with  him,  and 
said :  •  "  We  can  now  go  out  as  gentlemen,  and  I 
am  ready  to  attend  you.* 

X^n,  turning  to  Mr.  Dawes,  he  b^;ged  bin  to 
pr»nde  a  case  m  pistols  and  other  necesMtriea.  The 
ring  in  Hyde  Pare  being  proposed  as  the  ground, 
Mr.  Bate  objected  to  the  place,  fearing  interruption. 
Mr.  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Bawes  then  agreed  to  select 
a  TOW*  private  place,  and  Mr.  Bate  expreesed  a 
wish  for  a  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  in  case  either 
himself  or  toe  o^Kain  should  uafertunately  stand  in 
need  of  hia  assistance.  Mr.  LyUetton  then  objected 
to  the  lateness  of  the  boor,  aad  proposed  Sunday 
morning  (the  next  day),  at  four  o  clock.  Mr.  Bate 
replied  mat  the  affair  waa  so  disagreeable  to  him  in 
•rerj  ptrint  of  view,  that  he  eould  not  on  anj 
anonnt  saflAr  it  to  lay  anottv  ni^t  upon  hia 
nund. 

Ur.  pBwes,  teamed  m  dnelltng  precedents,  then 
quoted  tiie  ciaa  of  Lords  Towaabend  and  Bella- 
moot,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  so  vatr  nnuBual  to 
%|ht  in  an  aftwnooo.  Tbnj  theremre  at  once 
aaananoosly  agned  to  take  a  poatoluise  and  four, 
and  widi  a  sntKeon  diive  down  to  Richmond  Park, 
and  Aere  ^aaSfy  settle  the  whole  difiereikce. 

Tbey  were  tiiamt  to  qait  the  room  when  tbe  door 
was  flnag  open,  and  Mr.  Fitxgorald  entered  with 
his  bat  e%  and  in  the  most  insolent  t<me  of  T<M«e 
desaandad  aatis&olion  of  Parson  Bate,  in  the  name 
of  bis  ftiend  Ci^taia  Idiles,  a^o  was  withoat,  in  the 
ooflee-iooou  waiting  with  ^  utmost  impatience. 

Mr.  Bate  replied  that  he  came  rather  malapropos, 
sa  ha  was  going  oal  that  very  moment  with  (^ptain 
CroAi  to  settle  a  point  of  honor,  which  he  hoped 
woold  reeti^  tiie  whi^'  matter.  Mr.  Fitsgerald 
TapKed  tfmC  aia  frsMid  mtmt  have  satisfaction  first ; 
and  that  Asm  were  three  or  foar  others  who  also 
iaMted  tqfen  their  rights.  Mr.  Bato  then  appealed 
to  kia  friend  in  tius  ditenuna,  as  be  could  only  fight 
one  at  a  time,  and  bagged  Mr.  I^gerald  to  intro- 
duce Us  friend  Captain  Miles,  Whom  he  was  sore  be 
could  act  hare  ctfeoded. 


Mr.  Fitzgerald  replied  he  could  not  do  that,  as 
C^tain  Miles  was  so  enraged  with  him  (Bate)  that 
probably  he  nught  beat  nim.  -  Mr.  Bato  replied 
that  he  waa  in  the  company  of  gentlemen,  and,  even 
at  the  worst,  he  could  defend  himself,  and  therefore 
be»;ed  to  see  this  violt^nt  captun.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
re^ed  that  Captain  Miles  only  came  to  fight  Bate 
in  his  own  way,  and  therefore,  tf  he  did  not  box  im- 
mediately, he  would  knock  down  the  parson  where- 
ever  he  met  him  in  public. 

Mr.  Lyttelton,  Captain  Crofts,  and  Mr.  Dawes, 
upon  this,  observed  that  Mr.  Bate  bad  behaved  in 
every  respect  like  a  gentlemui ;  and  that  they  now 
felt  sure  that  his  character  had  been  misrepresent- 
ed,  and  they  therefore  bemjed  the  preeent  quarrd 
might  cease,  and  they  would  all  start  for  Richmond. 
This  Mr.  Fitzgerald  refused  to  allow.  The  other 
gentlemen  then  consulted,  together,  and  agreed  that 
the  difference  between  Mr.  Bate  and  Captain  Crofts 
should  be  adjusted-  Captun  Crofls  then  generously 
came  forward  and  said  :  — 

"  Mrs.  Hartley  was  ungenteelly  treated,  and  Mr. 
Bato  acted  with  great  spirit  and  propriety  in  defend- 
ing her." 

Mr.  Bate  replied  that  he  begged  Mr.  Crofls* 
pardon  for  any  unguarded  expression  which  he  had 
uned  during  the  misunderstanding.  As  Captain 
Crofts  retired.  Captain  Miles  entered, — a  ea,vam- 
lookine,  ili-dressed  man,  evideolJy  not  at  home  in 
hia  amTorm.   Mr.  Bate  sud :  — 

"  I  have  never  seen  your  face  before,  and  I  am 
therefore  ignorant  how  I  could  have  (tended  you. 
Are  yoB  Um  person  wbo  took  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  part 
at  VaujchaU  Gardens?" 

Miles  answered  in  a  oonfused  way  "  Tes,"  and  he 
bad  come  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bate  replied  that  he  never  boxed  wi&  a  gen- 
tleman, and,  ii  nothing  else  would  satufy  him,  be 
would  send  for  two  chairmen  out  of  the  street,  give 
them  a  guinea,  and  either  beat  or  be  beaten  by 
them. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  answered  that  it  did  not  signify 
talking  any  more  about  it,  for  if  Mr.  Bate  did  not 
fight  Captain  Miles,  then  ha  (Miles)  would  beat 
Bate  at  VamduU  the  next  time  be  met  him.  To 
this  threat  Bate  quietly  replied  that  he  should 
certainly  ha  there  every  day  in  the  next  week,  and 
du4  be  Icae^  how  tod«lend  lamaelC 

Upon  tJiis  G^ptein  Miles  strutted  awkwardly  out, 
following  bia  fhends.  On  refiection,  Mr.  Bate,  un- 
willing to  give  the  fellows  even  a  shadow  of  a 
triumph,  ran  after  Aem,  and,  coming  up  to  tbem 
opposito  Catherine  Street,  told  Captain  Milee  that, 
rsMer  than  receive  any  public  insults,  be  would  fix 
an  hour  on  Monday  momingto  meet  tbeoi,  and  give 
either  of  them  or  all  of  them  satisfaction.  Captain 

Miles  only  replied,  "  You,  now,  sir ! "  Boiling 

over  at  last,  Mr.  Bate  beckoned  the  men  Hito  the 
&ont  dining-room  of  the  Spread  Eagle  Tavern. 
Mr.  Bate  here  again  addressed  Captain  Miles,  and 
begged  him  not  to  insist  on  this  porter-like  business. 
Captain  Miles  refiised  to  be  pacified,  he  instantly 
stnpped  to  his  ^in,  and  Mr.  Bate  to  his  abirt,  first 
raqnesdng  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  that  all  proprieties  might 
be  observed  on  bMh  sides,  and  testifying  how 
agreeaUe  to  him  this  "  exercise"  was.  The  captain 
and  the  backers  were  then  jdaced,  the  bottle  and 
sponge  set  upon  the  Ubie,  and  the  combat  began 
with  the  usual  feints,  counters,  and  knock-down 
Mows.  In  vain  the  furious  captain  tried  to  rush  in 
under  Mr.  Bate's  guard  ;  each  charge  was  repelled 
by  Uows  soffioient  to  kill  aa  ox,  and  in  fifteen  min- 
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utes,  after  several  hot  rounds,  tiie  captain  fell  back 
on  bis  8econd*B  knee,  bit  face  puffed  and  crimsoa, 
and  botb  eyes  closM  by  bis  (^ponent's  tremendous 

fists. 

Suspecting  thftt  Captain  Miles  was  only  a  professed 
pugilist,  —  in  fact,  a  robust  Irish  footman  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's,  —  three  Irish  chairmen  bad  also  been 
fairea  to  watch  Captain  Miles's  interests,  and  take 
his  part  if  a  riot  broke  out  in  the  street.  This  dis- 
covery ted  to  a  long  and  angry  correspondence  in 
the  Morning  Post  between  the  irate  Mr.  Bate  and 
Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  latter  gentleman  declared 
that  he  had  desired  Mr.  Bate,  the  night  of  the  quar- 
rel, to  borrow  a  sword  and  retire,  to  a  quiet  place  to 
fight  Mr<  Bate  had,  be  said,  declined  this  challenge, 
and  refused  to  do  anything  but  box.  Disgusted  at 
such  a  want  (uf  decorum  in  a  minister,  Mr.  Fitzger- 
^d  said  he  dressed  np  lus'servant  as  a  captun,  to 
^ve  Mr.  Bate  a  warning  first,  and  telling  the  man 
privately  not  to  beat  his  antagonist  too  unmercifully. 
Wbcn  Mr.  Bate  had  receiv^  enouch  punisbmcnt, 
Mr. '  Fitzgerald's  fiiends  parted  tne  combatants, 
complimented  Mr.  Bate  on  his  coura^,  and  per- 
suaded him  he  bad  sealed  up  the  captam's  eyes. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  evening  Mr.  Fitz- 

terald  and  three  friends  had  knocked  at  Mr.  Bate's 
oor  at  Clifford's  Inn,  to  see  if  he  was  sufficiently 
chsstised ;  but  the  only  answer  thej-  could  get  was  a 
shout  from  Mr.  Bate  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  an 
assassin,  and  that  the  next  time  he  met  bim,  either 
in  the  Mall,  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  or  tiie  Fantheon, 
be  would  break  every  bone  in  nis  skin. 

Mr.  Bate  —  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley, 
BarL — became  afterwards  remarkable  as  a  satirical 
joomalist  and  a  duellist  On  one  occasion,  being 
thwarted  by  the  other  proprietors  of  his  paper,  he 
called  them  "  a  pack  of  cowards,"  and  Icfl  the  room. 
One  of  them,  a  Mr.  Bicbardson,  called  bim  out  for 
Uiia ;  and  the  disputants  met  the  next  morning,  at 
five  o'clock,  in  Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Bate  won  the  toss 
for  the  first  fire,  and  shot  his  antagonist  in  the  right 
arm,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  hold  his  pistol. 
Mr.  Mills,  a  sui^eon,  Mr.  Richardson's  second,  in- 
stantly exclaim^,  with  professional  friendliness,— - 
"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Joey,  this  is  only  a  five^inea 
job." 

Mr.  Bate  was  fond  of  telling  stories  of  duellists, 
and  among  others  used  to  relate  how  he*  once  asked 
a  Mr.  Brereton,  an  Irishman,  to  lend  him  a  brace 
of  pistols  for  an  impending  duel,  which  did  not, 
however,  take  place.  Brereton  was  del^hted  at 
lending  the  pistols,  and  flattered  at  being  asked  for 
them;  but  he  expressed  much  vexation  at  their  being 
borrowed  for  nothing.  Brereton,  moreover,  ol^ 
served  that  Sir  Ilenry  bad  once  uttered  some  words 
that  had  offended  him,  and  that  he  had  often  de- 
termined to  demand  an  explanation. 

Sir  Uenry  in  vain  assured  him  that  he  had  never 
intended  to  offend  him,  and  had  no  recollection  of 
liaving  ever  said  anjlhing  that  could  displease  him. 
Brereton,  however,  determined  not  to  let  the  pistols 
be  returned  unused,  had  now  risen  into  a  |)assion. 

"  O,  I  perceive  what  you  are  at,"  said  Sir  Harry, 
"  and  I  'U  not  balk  you.  There,  1 11  take  this  pis- 
tol, and  you  take  the  other ;  we  '11  settle  the  matter 
immediately." 

Brereton  was  padfied  at  this  promptitude  of  Sir 
Henry,  and  at  once  relinquished  tus  intention. 

**  Ah,  I  see,"  he  said,  *■  you  are  a  man  of  spirit,  and 
as  you  are  an  old  friend,  let  us  shake  hands,  and  the 
matter  is  over." 

Some  years  after  this  Brereton  went  to  a  tavern  in 


Dublin  and  waited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sturs  with 
his  hanger,  ready  to  attack  a  p«son  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled,  and  whom  he  expected  to  descend. 
His  enemy,  however,  was  too  alert  for  bim.  He 
came  down,  sword  in  hand,  and  slashed  into  the 
desperate  man  waiting  Ui  assassinate  him,  wounding 
him  so  that  be  died  on  the  spot. 

Parson  Bate  possessed  dramatic  and  poetical  pow- 
ers, and  was  an  excellent  theatrical  cntic.  He  was 
one  of  Garrick's  truest  friends.  As  a  satirist  and 
political  censor,  he  wrote  with  intrepid  severity.  As 
a  magistrate,  he  was  renowned  for  firmness,  decision, 
activity,  and  spirit  He  was  a  man  who  had  mis- 
taken bis  profes»on.  As  a  militvy  or  naval  officer 
he  would  have  covered  himself  with  ^lorr.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  social,  good-humored,  loteuigent,  aod 
hospitable.  A  friend  of  merit  whwever  it  could  be 
found,  he  especially  valued  himself  on  haraig  intro- 
duced into  public  notice  Shield  the  composer. 

When  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley  was  appointed  an 
Irish  dean,  a  young  lady  of  Dublin  said,  "  0,  bow 
I  long  to  see  our  dane ;  they  say  he  is  a  very  hand- 
some man,  and  that  he  fights  like  an  angeL" 

FATHER  PROUT  IN  PARIS. 

BY  DLAKCUAnn  JEBBOLD. 

Father  Prout  trudging  along  the  Boulevards, 
with  his  arms  clasped  beliind  him  ;  bis  nose  in  the 
air ;  bis  hat  worn  as  French  caricaturists  insist  all 
Bnglishmen  wear  hat  or  cap ;  his  quick,  clear, 
deep-seeking  eye  wandering  sharply  to  the  r^ht  or 
left;  and  sarcasm  —  not  of  the  sourest  kind  —  play- 
ing like  jack-o'-lantem  in  the  corners  of  his  montli; 
—  Father  Prout  was  as  much  a  character  of  the 
French  coital  as  the  learned  Armenian  of  the  Im- 
perial Library,  only  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  of 
those  Tolunbu^  exiles  to  the  banks  of  Seine  wb 
loved  their  Paris  well,  and  was  as  much  part  of  Ffiis 
as  Murger,  Musset,  F^vat  d'Anglemont,  M^,  Ae 
great  Tbeo,  Lespcs,  Monselet,  Dr.  V^ron,  and  a  host 
of  other  notable  strollers,  were  or  are.  Very  sconi- 
fully,  too,  did  the  father  look  down  upon  the  later 
strollers;  for  he  could  carry  back  his  mind  to  the 
days  of  greater,  more  earnest 'men;  when  literar}' 
warfare  was  wnged  by  soldiers  with  the  souls  of 
]oft.y  gentlemen,  and  the  tailor^  son  Bang  throogh 
the  bars  of  St.  Pelagic,  — 

"  LiseUe  Kule  a  le  drglt  it  aoarire 
QoiumI  Je  lul  dU :  Je  rail  imlepeDdaiit, 
Jg  Mil,  Je  Kis  Indipoiduit" 

It  was  difficult  to  meet  Father  Prout  He  was  an 
odd,  uncomfortable,  uncertain  man.  Ws  moods 
changed  like  April  skies.  Light,  little  thoughts 
were  busy  in  his  onun,  lively  and  frisking  as  **  troul* 
lets  in  a  pool."  He  was  impatient  of  interruptton, 
and  shambled  forward,  talking  in  an  undertone  to 
himself,  with  now  and  then  a  bubble  or  two  of  laugh- 
ter, or  one'  short  sharp  laugh,  almost  a  bark,  Uko 
that  of  the  marksman  when  the  arrow  quivers  in  the 
bull's-eye.  He  would  pass  you  with  a  nod  th»t 
meant,  "  Hold  off,  —  not  to-day ! "  You  had  been 
with  bim  in  his  entresol  of  the  Rue  des  Moulins  ovei^ 
night,  and  had  been  dismissed  in  the  small  boon, 
when  he  had  had  gossiping  enough.  You  bad  been 
charmed  with  the  ran^  of  his  scoolarship,  the  esse 
and  raciness  of  hts  wit,  by  the  masterly  sidll  with 
which  he  handled  his  literary  tocds,  and  thb  shades 
of  the  best  of  all  good  company  whom  he  could  sniO- 
mon  before  you  in  anecdotes  which  almost  broitght 
their  breath  again  upon  your  cheek.  TonJay  he  is 
gathered  up  closely  withm  himself,  and  is  holding 
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company  in  soUtade.   He  ttm  very  impatient  if  any 
injadicioHS  friend  or  a  passiog  acquaintance  (who 
took  him  to  be  usuallf  as  accessible  as  any  fi&neur 
on  the  macadam)  thrust  himself  forward  ana  woald 
have  his  band,  and  agree  with  him  that  it  was  a  fine 
day,  but  would  possibly  nun  shortly.   A  sharp  an- 
swer, and  an  unceremonioos  plarige  forward  without 
bow  or  good  day,  would  put  an  end  to  the  interrup- 
tion.   Of  course  the  father  was  called  a  bear  by  cer- 
emonioufi  shallow-pates,  who  could  not  see  that  there 
-was  something  extra  in  the  little  man  talking  to 
himself,  and  shuffling  with  his  hands  behind  him 
through  the  Jine  Jleurs  and  grandes  dames  of  the 
Italian  Boulevard.   There  were  boobies  of  his  cloth, 
moreover,  who  called  him  a  bore.   He  was  forgetful 
at  tjmes  of  the  biens^anees^  it  seems,  which  regulate 
the  use      sdssois  and  naste.   He  made  ill-timed 
visits.    He  was  unmindM  of  "the  hour  for  going;  to 
press."   He  lingered  overthe  paper  when  a  neigh- 
bor was  waiting  for  it,  while  he  travelled  far  off 
amid*  the  vast  stores  of  his  memory,  seeking  to  clothe 
some  fact  or  truth  of  to-day  in  the  splendor  of  a  clas- 
sic phrase,  or  in  iome  quaint  old  Jesuit  dress. 
When  hia  brain  was  full-nowing  to  bis  tongue,  he 
would  keep  you  under  a  tropical  sun  by  the  Luxor 
obelisk,  and  tell  you  when  he  fint  knew  Paris,  and 
how  he  saw  the  scaffoldings  of  the  Eue  Royale,  and 
what  historic  pageants  he  had  watched  progressing 
inwards  or  outwards  by  the  Tuilcries.  Apposite 
anecdote,  (jueer  figure,  sounding  phrase  covering 
wretched  littleness;  lace-coats  over  muddy,  petty 
hearts ;  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  Bdranger's  de, 
everybody's  de\  Lewis  Fhiup  and  lus  mess;  the 
poet-prestdent;  and  then  the  nephew  of  Bomebody 
who  hves  to  nde  the  roast,  —  better  roast^  too,  than 
Monsieur  Chose  got  by  contract  for  his  guests, — 
ha  1  ha  I  the  father  laiighed,  unmindful  of  the  heat, 
and  goauped  on.   Lewis  Philip  as  Ulysses  I  the 
threaia  was  a  delightfiJ  toy  :  Ulysses  as  Leech  could 
draw  him,  with  bottle-nose,  a  cotton  umbrella  under 
his  ai-m,  and  a  market>basket  in  his  hand  going  out 
for  the  Sunday  dinner.   The  store  of  recollections 
would  gape  wide,  and  it  would  end  with  this: 
"You 've  notbing  to  do  for  an  hour.   Have  a  cigar." 
And  away  to  the  Rue  des  MouHns,  one  of  those 
grand,  ancient  hotels,  which  the  Baron  at  the  HStel- 
de-Ville  will  not  long  leave  with  a  roof    I  am  not 
sure  that  the  Frout  enta-esol  is  not  already  at  this 
moment  expropriated,  to  be  covered  by  the  straight 
white  line  mat  is  to  be  the  imperial  route  from  the 
Tuileries  to  the  new  operarhouso.   The  father  was 
proud  of  his  hotel,  with  its  Jacobin  atmosphere,  and 
would  have  writhed  with  "  expropriation "  written 
upon  the  dear  walls. 

This  Rue  dc3  Moulins  and  hereabouts  Father 
Front  loved,  —  the  Moulins  and  the  New  Street  of 
the  Little  Fields  of  his  friend  Thackeray,  whom  he 
helped  to  perch  in  an  apartment  herein  before  Mr. 
I  TituiiirsU  had  written  his  book  on  Paris,  —  a  book, 
by  the  way,  which  the  father  called  "  a  very  poor 
thinft," —  poor  for  Thackeray.  Also,, the  father  was 
a  diliicult  critic  to  plense  when  the  subject  was 
Pitris.  We  have  stootl  together,  looking  at  the  old 
Hiackeray  home,  on  the  way  to  the  famous  entresol, 
and  hence  the  couversadon  has  been  led  far  back  to 
the  days  wKen  Mr.  Thackeray  was  a  young  man,  and 
Uic  incumbent  of  Watcrgrass  Hill  was  his  senior  and 
literary  mentor.  They  were  a  curious  pair  to  meet 
in  after  days,  sallying  radiant  from  Thackeray's 
hostelry  in  the  Place  VendSme.  Both  had  gray 
hair;  and  the  silver  head  of  the  author  of  Vanity 
Fair  towered  high  above  the  little  sharp  face  of  the 


sometime  mentor  who  had  ^iven  up  literary  ambi- 
tion, and  retired  to  thread  his  beads  of  gcdd,  as  they 
might  rise  to  his  fillers,  for  his  evening  paper. 
Tender  memories  hem  the  two  together,  and  it  was 
a  holiday  to  the  father  when  a  few  lines  of  the  famil- 
iar, handsome  little  hand  told  him  that  his  friend 
was  round  on  the  Place  once  more.  Fasnng  Va- 
chette's  (it  was  not  Brabant's  then)  after  dinner  one 
summer  evening,  a  voice  raid,  ^  Brandy-and-wa- 
ter?"  _  THe  father  was  seated  in  the  shade,  alone 
with  his  iced  water  and  earajbn.  Not  a  word  c£ 
salutation ;  no  hand-shaking. 
"  Sit  down." 

.  I  think  Thackeray  had  just  departed  for  America 
after  the  great  banquet :  whereof  there  was  much 
talk,  spreading  beyond  literary  circles,  on  account 
of  the  indiscretion  and  tasteless  picture-paint- 
ing of  a  corre^ndent  fbr  a  Novincial.  jiaper.  In 
parenthesis,  I  would  ask  what  English  society  would 
say  to  an  Adrien  Marx  ?  The  fkther  was  naturally 
led  to  talk  of  bis  fnend,  and  the  splendid  fortunes 
that  had  waited  at  length  upon  his  genius.  And  so 
back  to  the  b^inning.  The  mind,  like  the  eye, 
loves  a  contrast ;  a  little  shade,  as  a  relief  from  the 
shine.  Hawthorne  observes,  in  his  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance, *' Human  destinies  look  ominous  without 
some  perceptible  intermixture  of  the  sable  or  the 
gray."  If  not  of  sable,  surely  of  gray,  enou^  was 
spread  over  the  life  of  Thackeray. 

"  The  sable  overspread  him,"  was  about  what  the 
father  observed  on  this  head.  "  I  knew  him  well  be- 
fore you  were  bom.  I  was  hisdomestic  friend  in  the 
early  time,  and  got  the  little  house  together  here  for 
the  young  couple."  The  eyes  of  the  father  turned 
frdm  me  across  the  Boulevard  —  inimitably  beyond 
that  —  as  he  spoke.  Sad  and  playful  memories  trav- 
ersed his  brain,  as  plainly  visible  in  eye  and  month 
as  the  clouds  and  sanlightaare  upon  the  water. 
He  got  up  and  marched  off  without  notice,  his 
hands  tiehtly  clasped  behind  him.  I  followed ;  and 
as  I  reactied  his  elbow,  without  glancing  at  me,  be 
said,  in  his  own  full  time, —somewhere  about  the 
Rue  Vivienne,  —  without  preface  (he  was  a  man 
void  of  pi'cface  in  speech,  and  like  SiebeokSs,  advo- 
cate of  the  poor,  "  he  laid  the  egg  of  his  act,  or 
deep  saying,  without  any  nest  on  the  naked 
rock"),— 

"I  introduced  Thackeray  to  Maginn."  He 
laughed  as  the  vision  passed  before  him.  "  Thack- 
eray was  a  young  back  in  those  days :  wanted  to 
make  a  figure  in  literature.  A  figure  in  literature, 
—  la  belle  affaire  !  So  he  thought  he  must  help 
himself  to  a  magazine.  It  is  an  expensive  toy.  A 
magazine  wanted  —  in  those  days,  I  know  nothing 
aboQt  these  —  an  editor.  I  recommended  Billy 
Maginn."  A  bunt  of  sharp  laughter  followed 
this. 

"  It  was  n't  BO  easy  to  get  hold  of  Master  Maginn 
in  those  times.  However,  I  did  get  hold  of  him,  and 
made  Thackeray's  proposition  to  him.  The  deck 
must  be  cleared  for  action.  You  must  put  the  wo- 
men and  the  rest  of  it  in  a  safe  and  comfortable 
place.  Before  Maginn  could  go  into  the  matter  he 
must  Iiavc  £oOO  for  deck-cleanng." 

The  father  looked  slyly  round  at  me,  seeming  to 
say,  <*  The  old  story,  you  see.  La  belle  affaire^  this 
literary  buMuess !" 

"  This  wu  a  startling  beginning;  hut  KLi^nn 
was  not  to  l»  had  on  any  other  terms.  He  was  the 
only  available  man  at  the  time.  You  were  not 
bom,  remember."  ^ 

The  father  chuckled  over  the  little  scratch- 
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"  Now,  there  are  bo  raxaj  gesioaea,  the  difficult 
would  be  in  the  choonng." 

I  ventured  mj  little  p(»nt,  —  the  xnulberriaa  of 
that  day  are  the  blackberries  of  this. 

The  father  was  somewhat  prone  to  resent  an  in- 
temiptioB  of  this  kind  as  an  incursion  on  his  prov- 
ince. "  No ;  the  blackberries,  to  a  single  blackber- 
ry, beUeve  they  are  mulberries,  but  they  are  just  fit 
for  gypsies'  finger  and  thumb  now,  as  blackberries 
wefe  when  the  down  was  upon  Thackeray's  chin. 
3fagniD8  toe  not  runiung  about  ^  mai^et-places, 
though  Fat  Lardner  and  the  rest  of  them  have 
veneered  such  a  lot  of  ye.*  Hie  impossilHlity  of 
making  a  pune  of  a  sow's  ear  remains ;  out,  a  phigue 
on  'em,  they 've  contrived  a  silk  cover,  and  the  ear 
passes  off*  unsuspected  as  the  lining.  Thackeray 
was  obhged  to  come  to  Maginn's  terms.  M^ioo  got 
his  five  bandred ;  and  where  do  you  think  I  brought 
them  together  ?  " 

Thackeray,  the  young  man  of  fashion,  and  the 
man  of  the  position  wheu  a  magazine  was  to  be 
Btaxted,  —  I  could  make  no  guess. 

"At  the  Crown  Tavern,  vin^ar  Yard,  Drary 
Lane  I" 

In  Maclise's  cartoon  of  writers  in  Fraser,  Anno 
1835,  Maginn  is  addressing  the  brilliant  company 
from  the  chair.  Thackeray  is  four  removed  from 
the  preudent,  between  Percival  Bankes  and  Cburch- 
jU.  A  young  man  with  'plentiful .  hair,  the  deep 
stock  of  the  ttmot  and  a  ^an  in  one  eye,  generally 
iriA  the  mxtk  t^ftslnoii  apon  him, — the  parent  <^ 
the  Yellow-Fin^  Fapers, —  faces  his  old  friend 
Frank  Mahooy.  And  this  is  how  my  old  friend  of 
the  Bue  des  Monlins  looked  three-and-thirty  years 
ago  t  I  could  pick  him  out  from  the  throng,  as  I 
could  pick  oat  AUaa  Cunningham  from  tiie  close 
resemblance  to  tus  son  Feter.  Just  so  must  the 
&ther,  with  die  meipr  Up  and  the  searching  eye, 
have  looked  when  all  the  world  was  young  to  him. 
I  met  and  knew  him  in  his  after-glow ;  here  he  is  in 
the  noontide  of  his  fhiae^  a  man  of  greater  mark 
than  the  future  author  of  Vanity  Fair.  "  The  hme 
incumbent  of  W&tergraes  Hill  watchc»d  tienderiy 
over  young  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  literary  go-cart 
days,  —  when  the  frsbifmable  youth  aboirt  town 
moght  it  a  great  e:q}loit  and  experience  &  set  into 
the  company  of  Ma^nn,  and  to  be  adnutted  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  pofalie^oosB  i«  Vhimr  Yard. 
Front,  dating  a  pre&oe  to  his  ReUquea  Sam  Faris 
ui  1859,  observes  that  he  knew  the  great  artist 
MaeUse  in  his  Unrhood.  It  was  in  boyhood,  then, 
tiut  Madise  fixed  the  Athec^B  "  true  ftatnns  in  eit- 
during  copper." 

The  meeting  at  Uie  Crown  in  Vinegar  Yard  was, 
of  course,  oi  earlier  date  that  the  cartoon  by  Mac- 
Use  ;  for  herein  Thackeray  is  established  contribo- 
tor  to  Fraser,  and  is  sitting  at  the  board  with  the 
soUd-browed  Scot  who  is  contributing  Sartor  Resar' 
tus ;  and  he  mar  be  taking  wine  with  Coleridge, 
who  lodu  the  oldest  of  the  company. 

"  It  was  a  poor  business,  was  the  new  magaane," 
the  &tber  resumed,  thinking  leisarely  over  it.  *'It 
was  n*t  likely  to  get  on.**   ^fiian  a  chuckle.   "  They 


*  "Modott  dMnut  of  Ui  on  power  to  plMM  detemd  Front 
from  otendlng  moeb  of  hi*  penoiMl  mtuh^ ;  he  prettrrad  cbeir- 
tng  Um  cad  of  claa^  tuieki,  or  otbovlw  kpproTed  and  wboteDtUI 
•tuff,  dellKtiUng  to  lovett  with  new  ftod  niiei  forma  what  had  long 
gained  nnirenal  reoofiiitioD.  He  bad  itrlot  aodooa  M  to  what 
reallT  Donatltute  the  tW^at  Uttr*$.  BrtUlanoy  of  tbooght,  depth 
or  remariE,  patho*  ot  lentiment,  >pri|^tUiieM  of  wit,  Tlgor  and  ap- 
titude of  njle,  with  aome  aoholardiip.  were  Rqalsitaa  far  Ut  noUee, 
or  claim  to  be  held  In  hie  oateeBi  a  Uterarj  man.  B  b  nadui  to 
add  how  noc^or  recent  growth,  and  how  man;  pretendu  to  that 
title,  be  «onhna,re  eKAewed."  —  Pr^fae;  1869. 


quarrelled.  Feople  alwajrs  fid]  out  over  a  failure. 
It 's  your  fhult,  and  it 's  mine,  and  it  *s  t'  otlur  man's 
over  the  way.  Maginn  was  n't  the  easiest  man  in 
the  world  to  deal  with.  It  lasted  about  six  months. 
Thackeray  wanted  to  sell  it;  but  Maginn  had  a 
share.  Maginn  conceived  that  he  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted. I  brou^t  them  tc^ther:  Maginn  in  a 
towering  passtMi,  but  be  was  capital.  Li  the  course 
of  the  meeting, — at  the  old  place,  the  C^wn, — 
he  volunteered  an  Eastern  tale.  It  was  cajntally 
done,  with  all  the  glow  and  draperies  ;  a  veiy  good 
Eastern  story,  too,  of  two  pachas,  close  friends,  and 
how  they  divided  thar  prwerty  in  a  w"»nT^er  which 

fave  all  of  it  to  one  of  them.  Yon  will  wonder, 
ut  Thackeray  listened  delighted  to  tibe  end,  and 
didn't  see  Billy  Ma^nn's  drift  The  boyst  the 
boys  t    AU  this  was  before  ye  were  bom. 

"  And  then  be  came  over  here,  did. Mr.  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh.    John  Bamett  was  here  too." 

We  bad  turned  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  —  and 
the  father's  eyes  wandered  along  the  chimney-pots 
right  and  left,  —  till  we  got  to  the  Place  Vendeme, 
when  they  feU  on  the  column.  Utey  had  pulled 
down  the  Little  Corporal,  and  put  up  a  bare-legggd 
Ciesar.  The  father  had  a  passionate  admiration  for 
"  the  great  modem  inheritor  of  the  iron  crown," 
anmnted  Uhe  Chariemagne  by  a  Pope,  "and  like 
him  the  sole  arbitrator  of  £un^>ean  kingdoms  and 
destinies  " ;  and  the  expressions  on  his  &ce  Ugfatencd 
and  darkened  in  quick  miceesmon.  He  wouM  have 
kept  the  gray  coat  and  die  cocked-hat  crowning 
that  colnmn  of  gunMsetal.  Every  street-comer 
gave  him  some  memory  of  the  past  He  walked 
along,  pcHntang  with -a  nod  of  fas  head  —  for  he 
seldom  unclasped  the  hands  that  were  folded  behind 
him  —  to  a  window  or  a  gateway.  On  h»  rounds 
he  generally  turned  into  GalignanTs  reai^ng-room, 
in  uie  anteroom  to  which  he  would  posubly  liave  a 
gossip.  Sometimes  he  passed  through,  saw  every- 
body, but  was  not  inclined  to  speak,  or  even  be  at 
the  trouble  of  a  gesture  of  rect^ition.  At  inter- 
vals old  familiar  faces  beamed  upon  him  as  he 
entered ;  friends  of  the  long  time  ago,  passing  to  or 
bom  the  CoBtineiital  hdiday.  Mr.  Browning  woohl 
suddenly  appear,  homemiid  boand  from  Eoadoo. 
AdnairaVle  were  the  enieatmw  of  Mr.  Brownii^, 
senior,  —  who  dwelt  in  Faiis,  and  died  there  a.  few 
years  ago,— according  to  the  fitdier.  Whoi  ProDt 
was  pondering  a  new  edition  of  the  RdSgueB,  — 
that  of  1859,  —  we  find  him  in  commuaioatian  mth 
the  p^*t  man  who  wrote  Pippa  Pasta. 

"  From  flarence,"  the  "  looe  incnn^snt"  writes, 
"  ^e  poet  Browning  has  sent  for  diis  edition  some 
lines  lately  fhund  in  the  Eugandan  hills,  traced  on  a 
marUe  slab  that  covered  the  bones  of  Fietm  di 
Abano,  held  in  his  age  to  be  an  astnrioger:— 

<  fltdttvdtt  k  ate  dlta  eoD  ooapMi^ 
BflmdM  Mrt  prMto  MCto  terra  | 
PBielifr  dd  nton^tf  el  la  gran  cUaiw)* 
B^ignaraotl  mlhMnoMOMifimu' 

Of  which  epitaph  the  poet  has  supplied  this  ver- 
nacular, rendering  verb(Mm:  — 

'  Btndyfaig  mj  t&^am  wlOi  tha  oompait, 
I  find  I  iball  be  toon  under  the  daisy  ; 
BeAnae  of  my  lore  Mki  make  rooh  a  ntmpoi, 
That  every  dnll  dog  la  tbereat  luiauy.' " 

The  literary  sympathy  between  the  poet  Brown- 
ing and  the  translator  of  B^ranger  and  the  author 
of  the  BeUs  of  Shaudon  is  explained  in  this  bit  of 
correspondence.  The  translation  delighted  the 
&ther,  who  thereupon  launched  into  his  own  theory 
of  truslaticni.   He  held  that,  "  in  the  clear  failure 
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of  one  luiguiM  Co  elicit  from  Hb  repertory  an  exact 
equivalent,  it  Becomes  not  only  proper,  bnt  impora- 
tive  (on  the  law-principle  of  ceitm  aprh  in  case  of 
trosta),  to  &U  bacV  on  an  approximate  word  or  idea 
of  kindred  import,  the  interchange  in  vocabulary 
showing  at  times  even  a  balance  in -favor  of  the  nnb- 
EtitDte,  as  happens  in  the  ordrnarr  course  of  barter 
on  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  (Prout)  quite 
abhorred  the  clumsy  servility  of  adhering  to  the 
letter  while  aUowing  the  spirit  to  evaporate ;  -  a 
mere  rerbal  echo,  diatorted  by  natoral  anfraetuoet- 
ties,  givH  back  neither  the  tone  nor  gudity  of  the 
original  voice ;  iriule  the^ase  and  ounoua  felicity  of 
the  primiUve  trtteraace  is  marred  by-  awkwardness 
and  effini;  qiontaneit^  of  song  being  the  quintee- 
sence."  Spontaneity  is  that  which  is  the  charm  of 
Front's  wonc  in  the  wa^  of  translation.  He  waited 
till  the  correspcoding  idea  came.  In  his  Relitptea, 
and  in  his  newspaper  correspondence,  there  are 
hnndreds  of  bits  of  happy  inspiration,  —  for  his 
translation  was  inspiration ;  witness  his  songs  of 
France,  whether  of  Millevoye,  De  Vignj,  or  B^ran- 
per.  Drops  of  his  scholanr  hnmor  in  this  way 
beaded  the  brim  of  his  sparkling  letters. 

The  manner  in  which  theeo  letters  for  his  p^er 
were  produced  was  as  original  as  the  matter  of 
them.  They  were  put  togeuier  like  mosaics,  on  little 
scraps  of  paper,  bit  oy  bit,  a  lint  being  added  wher> 
ever  hie  contd  pick  it  op  on  his  duly  Mninteringe. 
The  gonip  of  the  day  never  fiuled  to  stir  something 
good  out  of  the  full  caldron  of  his  brain.  As  be 
kapt  his  poHt»-/eu,  his  ptgnatta,  his  oUa  vodrida, 
eaU  it  what  you  will,  simmering  in  the  Roe  ae»  Mou- 
lins,  ao  he  treated  h^  tn-ain,  adding  and  still  adding 
to  die  rare  contents,  so  that  the  huard  of  the  fork 
was  never  risked  without  bringing  someUiing  good 
to  tho  sorface.  I  take  an  example  at  random ;  it 
afmared  in  the  Globe  tn  18&0. 

The  fatho-  is  roused  by  a  foreign  jargon,  *'  un- 
English  in  sound  as  well  as  significance,"  about  "  re- 
Bcnpt,""enthronization,"  "  jubiiee,"  and  "  palUom." 
Since,  it  appears,  they  ara  to  beotmie  **  housekold 
wotds  in  nrnry  England,"  tbc^r  mnat  be  iradentood. 
Tbe  fittlier  taket  up  tbe  pallinia,  and  h*  is  «t  borne, 
merry  irith  the  wealth  of  eraditton  be  cm  easily 
Uirow  dxMt  the  subject  Ste  premises  that  it  n  an 
article  of  dress  of  which  tbe  rbpe  nudies  a  present 
to  arekbishope ;  "  but  the  shape  and  cut  of  the  gar- 
ment ha*  ondergooe  such  a  wrious  change  that  the 
original  and  primitive  tailoring  is  lost  altogether. " 
The  storr  is  got  throng  rMudly,  with  a  crowd  of 
pMstng  references..  Gertam  it  is  that,  when  Ter- 
tuUiaa  wrote  his  treatne  De  PalUo,  no  soch  gifts 
wem  flying  about  Bone."  "  Originally  a  Greek 
dress  (as  opposed  to  the  Roman  toga),  it  was  a  dis- 
tincUon  of  scholars,  rhetoricians,  and  men  of  letters, 
who  were  most  of  them  foreign  to  Rome."  Then 
again,  "  in  the  lapse  of  h  few  centuries  it  bKoame  by 
imnotioD  a  royal  garb,  and  the  name  was  exclu- 
nvely  gives  to  a  »wii^  robe  of  purple  worn  by 
majMtT."  Again,  **  in  the  celebrated  nrgerf  caUed 
the  *  Donation  of  Constantino,'  which  haa  been  Img 
latq;hed  out  of  eoart,  and  of  which  Rome  is  now 
thrmx^^y  ashamed,  then  is  a  clause  insierted  about 
a  special  grant  of  the  emperor  to  the  pontiff,  author- 
isii^i;  him  to  wear  this  royal  aocontrement.  There 
b  nothing  about  his  right  to  communicate  the  priv- 
ilege to  othersw"  Cardinals'  hats  were  not  yet  in- 
vented. The  power  to  grant  licentes  to  wear  >'  this 
peculiar  uniform  "  was  awomed  by  the  Papacy,  and 
.  turned  to.  solid  account,  as  the  father  shows  when 
,  L     in  Henry  L's  time,  his  Archbishop  of  Turk  got 
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over  head  and  eans  in  debt  to  buy  a  pallium."  Hie 
pallium  is  a  "  purely  mundane  affair,"  a  "  reguhir 
bit  of  fancy  costume,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with 
pious ,  usages  in  any  way."  The  father  b  bold ; 
"  that  it  should  be  sought  for  so  eagerly  by  sensible 
old  men  is  only  protrt  of  human  flunkeyism."  It 
shrivelled  from  the  folds  of  a  robe  into  the  propor- 
tions of  a  garter,  as  it  appears  in  tbe  armorial 
emblems  and  official  seal  of  Aratagb,  Canterbury, 
and  Dublin:  The  following  is  one  of  the  Other's 
happy'  uses  of  apropos  knowledge  :  — 

"There  stands  anout  a  mile  oatnde  the  Porta  P!a, 
on  tbe  road  to  l^voli,  an  old  craivent  of  nuns  at- 
tached to  the  stall  more  ancient  eharch  of  St.  Agnes. 
These  nuns  are  'poor,  and  rarel;^  do  any  of  Rome's 
high-bom  damsels  enter  the  cloister  of  thb  lonely 
and  n^Iected  sisterhocxi.  They  have  got  a  small 
paddocK  attenant  to  the  monasteiy,  and  therein 
keep  a  couple  of  sacred  lambs,  not  necessarily  of  the 
merino  breed,  but  still  proud  and  happy  ministrants 
of  their  wool  for  the  texture  of  this  noble  decora- 
tion. ITie  sisters  spin  it,  not  by  any  new-fangled 
jennies,  but  on  the  old  patriarchal  spindle,  and 
weave  it  in  a  loom  of  whicn  the  pattern  might  date 
from  the  days  of  Penolope.  Doubtless  these  simple- 
minded  and  anjgelic  vestals  feel  inward  happiness  in 
the  tbooght  of  working  oat  an  ornament  for  the 
chosen  champions  of  their  Church;  a  feeling  akin 
to  what  in  feudal  ages  animated  the  bosom  of  fair 
spinsters,  who  wove  a  scarf  for  some  cheridied  and 
selwt  model  of  chivalry :  — 

•EnMnB  brifbt !  whldi  to  einteoid«r 
Whtl«  her  knight  tru  ftwar, 

BUiMr  a  maldfD  h«th  MnpCoTed  tasr 
niry  Ougm  night  and  dAjr.' 

No  one  will  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  quarrel  with 
tbe  Pope  for  decorating  any  Englishman  with  hia 

E allium,  especially  as  he  no  longer  pockets  the  fee, 
ut  allows  it  to  go  for  the  suj^Kirt  of  these  poor 
anns." 

Tbe  father,  on  the  creation  of  Sir  J.  Brooke  a 
rajah  oS  Sarawak,  continues, — well,  not  in  the  or- 
dinary •*  our  own  correspondent "  style  :  **  The 
Emperor  of  the  flowery  land  may  make  Dr.  Bov^ 
ring  of  Hong-K(Hig  a  first-chop  mandarin,  present- 
ing the  Doctor  with  a  sf^n^  button,  though  both 
these  happy  gentlemen  would  see  the  propriety  of  a 
reference  to  their  own  sorerdgn  on  the  occasion. 
Mr-  Roebuck's  oonstitutional  laws  sees  nothing,  even 
in  the  creation  of  a  Westminster  mitre  by  a  for- 
^gn  prince,  to  warrant  the  notice  of  our  Queen." 
Tne  fiitber  is  ready  for  the  member  for  Sheffield. 
^  Upon  that  point  the  following  aphorism  of  old 
Gnicciardini  seems  to  us  wortby  of  recollection: 
*  He  that  bears  one  Mow  at  an  enemy's  hand  asketh 
another ;  and  be  that  endureth  one  contemptible 
neglect  from  bis  subject  shall  be  sure  of  many.  For 
not  to  have  senst^  a  foreign  affront,  and  be  dig- 
i^eaied  at  home-bred  abuses,  and  capable  to  redress 
DOth,  are  things  much  derogatii^  from  the  honor  of 
a  prince:  the  fint  ar^^ues  a  pnsdlanimity  of  spirit ; 
the  other  a  debility  of  judgment.  He,  therefore,  that 
will  not  be  wronged  the  second  time  must  remedy 
the  first  against  a  strangCT  by  the  lance,  agunst  a 
subject  by  the  law.' 

As  far  back  as  1833  the  father  boasted  that  he 
knew  tbe  French  character  thoroughly  ;  yet  he  was 
not  tired  of  studying  its  manifestations  more  than  a 
<juarter  of  a  century  later.  I  don't  think  his  opin- 
ions in  the  main  were  modified  by  his  latter  daily 
studies.  The  French,  among  whom  be  was  happy, 
were  always  to  him  a  nation  of  bright  children, 
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II  U)«  ftoUoDrae  inIdii«flBT  all  tfae  play- 
fij[aetra>ctiveiiB83  o(  that  pleasant  cpocli  in  life,  but 
defident  in  the  graver  fiscaUiea  of  aiBpaMionate  re- 
flprtinn."  He  proppei]  his  opliiian  with  hi&  pltjntj- 
M  learning.  "  In  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  P&re 
Bouhonrs  grarely  discuasea  in  his  Cours  de  Belles 
Lettres  the  question,  *  whether  a  native  of  Germany 
can  possess  wit.'  The  phlegmatic  dwellers  on  the 
Danube  might  retort  by  proposing  as  a  problem  to 
the  University  of  Gdttmgen,  *  An  daiwr  phUosophtii 
inter  Gallos  f '  Certain  it  is,  and  I  know  them  well, 
that  the  calibre  of  their  mind  is  better  adaj^ed  to 
receive  and  dischaige  '  small  shot  *  than  *  heavy 
metal.'  That  they  are  more  calculated  to  shine  in 
the  ima^aUve,  the  ornamental,  the  refined,  and 
delicate  departments  of  literature,  than  in  the  sober, 
sedate,  and  profound  pursuits  of  philoat^hy ;  and  it 
is  not  withoat  reason  that  history  tells. of  tbdr  an- 
cestors, when  on  the  point  of  taking  the  Capitol, 
that  they  were  foiled  and  discomfited  oy  the  solemn 
steadiness  of  a  goose."  In  the  "  smaU  shot,"  as  he 
watched  its  wonderful  play  night  and  morning;  as 
he  listened  to  it  in  tae  salon  and  the  cafcS  (not 
much  in  the  salon  of  late  years),  Fatter  Prout  de- 
lighted. In  zest  and  tone  he  was  French.  Over 
his  fire,  in  his  entresol,  you  would  hare  s^d  of  him, 
"  some  bright  lonely  bachelor  bibliophile,  who  can 
talk  alone  to  the  simmering  pot,  and  let  the  world 
go  top^-turvy  while  he  dwells  on  the  learned  glories 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  fiimbles  among  their  inexhausti- 
ble treasures." 

The  sneer  and  the  short  laugh,  the  flash  of  the 
sharp  eyes,  and  the  impatient  gesture,  and  the  rude 
tongue,  tranisbed  the  audacious  meddler  with  his 
theme.  The  fhther  was  ready  to  bury  him  under  a 
mountain  of  hooka  the  dabbler  had  never  seen. 
He  ran  his  tongue  along  the  bright  roll  of  names 
which  had  issued  from  the  des^  of  the  Jesuila. 
"  Forth  firom  their  coU^e  of  Dijon,  in  Buigundy, 
came  Bossuet  to  rear  hb  mitred  front  at  the  court 
of  a  despot,  and  to  fling  the  bolts  of  his  tremendous 
oratory  among  a  crowd  of  elegant  voluptuaries." 
They  cradled  the  genius  of  CorneiUe ;  Moli^re  was 
the  fruit  of  their  classic  guidance.  "  D'Olivet,  Fon- 
tenelle,  Crebillon,  Le  Franc  de  Fompignan,  —  there 
is  scarcely  a  name  known  to  literature  during  the 
seventeenth  century  wluch  does  not  bear  tesdmony 
to  thur  prowess  in  the  province  of  education,  —  no 
proftsnon  for  which  tlu^  did  not  a^pt  their  schol- 
ars.'' The  &ther  is  uiexhaustible.  He  remarks 
that  Fran9ois  Arouet  issued  from  their  college  of 
Louis  le  Grand ;  and  that  they  little  knew  to  what 
purpose  the  subsequcnf  "  Voltaire  "  would  convert 
his  abilities.  Voltaire!  Of  Voltaire — of  none  so 
immediately  and  strikingly  did  Father  Frout  re- 
.  mind  the  visitors  —  they  were  rare  —  who  pene- 
trated his  entresol.  And  assuredly  there  never  was 
a  completer  Frenchman  than  Monsieur  Frani^is 
Arouet  I  Our  fiiend  had  the  Frenchman's  playful- 
ness also,  when  he  liked.  I  turned  with  him  into  a 
by-street  from  the  Rue  de  lUvoli  one  evening,  some- 
where behind  the  Oratory  Church.  He  had  stepped 
aside  from  our  direct  paUi  to  have  a  gossip  wiUi  an 
humble  hoosewile*  with  whose  boy  and  girl  he  ap- 
peared to  be'  on  terms  of  Uie  most  cordial  inti- 
macy. 

The  poodle  Toto  bounded  after  him  and  licked  his 
hands  wlule  he  made  his  inqiuries  about  his  young 
favorites,  who  were  at  suhooi.  On  another  occasion 
he  tapped  at  the  window  of  a  house.  There  was  an 
nstant  commotion  within.  The  family  was  that  of 
,  journeyman  watchmaker,  and  the  faUier  was  a 


friend  of  theiiv;  and  he  handed  l^tnitdb  in  through 
the  window  to  be  rpgulated. 

But  in  Loudon  Father  Prout  showed  bis  Vimlly 
fiirle.  I  wcis  a  boy  when  I  firat  met  him,  delighting 
in  the  society  of  a  crowd  of  law  and  other  students 
who  had  formed  a  discussion  club.  He  looked  a 
little  grim  now  and  then  among  us, — he  who  had 
supped  with  Coleridge  and  Souther,  and  been  a 

fuide  to  Thackeray  in  his  youth.  He  was  generous, 
owever ;  full  of  spirits  ;  bubbling  over  with  anec- 
dote and  illustration;  in  short,  he  had  that  touch 
of  the  boy  in  him  which  has  been  marked  so  often 
in  men  of  the  highest  stamp.  He  laughed  his  hearts 
iest  at  our  debates;  wanned  his  heart,  I  think,  in 
the  fire  of  our  yoadi ;  showed  a  most  affectionate 
interest  in  any  among  us  who  gave  the  least  prom- 
ise of  intellectual  e»»Uence ;  and,  in  a  discusmon, 
manifested  that  amiabilify  irtiich  a  big  dc^  shows 
to  a  little  one. 

I  nerer  met  Father  Frout  by  Galignani's,  or  by 
the  Cafi^  Cardinal,  or  in  the  Cafe'  Vanderille  on  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse  (the  caf<6  of  the  correspondents, 
or  of  many  of  them),  that  he  did  not,  if  we  fell  into 
a  chat,  ask  me  bow  "  the  boys  "  were  getting  on. 
He  had  chosen  a  few  from  the  hundred,  and  he 
held  his  impsession  of  them  flist,  as  he  held  the 
learning  which  he  nerer  ceased  to  accumulate. 

I  was  not  in  Paris  when  he  died;  but  I  have 
heard  of  his  closing  days  from  an  accompluhed 
American  lady,  who  sat  often  at  his  bedside^ 
brightened  some  of  his  last  hours,  and  bore  with 
his  rongbnesses,  knowing  that  they  were  as  much 
an  inseparable  part  <^liun  as  the  bn^  that  lay 
under  the  thinly  scattered  snow-flakes  of  his  age. 
Sometimes  he  would  greet  her,  and  Ud  lus  gracious 
visitor  talk  with  him.  Suddenly  she  was  disnusscd, 
—  abruptiy  told  to  leave  him  alone.  He  was  im- 
patient about  the  delicacies  which  were  sent  to  bis 
sick-chamber ;  but  there  was  a  warm  comer  in  his 
heart  answering  these  kindnesses.  The  lady  to 
whom  I  hare  referred  wu  quite  proud  to  tell  me 
that  the  father  had  actually  praised  one  jelly  she 
sent,  and  hinted  at  another.  She  had  first  met  him 
reading  the  papers  in  Galignani's  room.  She  bad 
referred  to  him  in  some  difficulty  of  scholarship ;  and 
she  said  that  nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness, 
nor  surpass  the  readiness  of  his  information.  The 
strange  lady  wth  the  scbolariy  mind  had  toudied 
the  gloriouB  old  man  td  letters;  and,  yon  see,  ladies 
who  are  apt  to  sneer  at  penwomen,  Uie  blue  who 
could  comfort  him  with  intelligent  conversation 
could  make  him  the  most  toothsome  of  the  dainties 
which  were  pressed  to  his  poor  Ups  in  the  final 
hour.  The  blue-stocking  adopted  Jeffrey^  ng- 
gestion,  and  wore  long  peUtcoats. 


UNCLE  BUNCE. 

"  He  shall  never  have  a  penny,"  stormed  Uncle 
Buoce ;    I  will  cut  him  ofi*  with  a  shilling." 

"  My  dear  Bunce,"  stud  I,  **  you  have  idready  con- 
tradicted yourself,  in  first  denying  him  a  penny,  and 
then  promising  him  twelve.  1  never  heai^  yon 
contradict  yoiuself  (although  often  other  people) 
except  when  in  a  pasnon,  and  that  is  not  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  to  sit  down  to  alter  your 
wiU." 

"Mind  jronr  own  business,  mr,  and  leave  me  to 
manage  mme,"  was  the  prompt  and  severe  rejoin- 
der. 

"  Your  badness  ts  mine,  jncbdas,"  continued  I, 
quietly,  "unce  we  are  partners.   We  hare  been 
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'  ^eadfl,  hoj^  and  man^  for  these  fintr  Tears,  and  I 
axn  sot  going  to  pemut  joa  to  qoarw  with  me." 

*'Who  wanta  to  qoarrd?"  laid  Uncle  Bonce, 
peeTishlr. 

**  WeB,  /  don't;  but  I  would  rather  even  that 
should  happen,  tlum  that  my  old  finend  should  do 
-  himself  such  an  injustice  as  to  cmdemn  a  young  fel- 
low, who  has  no  other  relation  in  the  world,  un- 
heard: your  own  sister's  son,  George  I  lamasliained 
of  you!" 

"  Unheard  ?  Pack  of  noiueDse,"  sputtered  the  old 
fellow.  "  The  thing 's  as  phun  as  the  nose  on  your 
fa«e." 

"  Thank  you,"  aaid  I.   "  HoweTer,  you  may  say 
as  ofiensive  tbioga  as  you  please  about  lay  nose, 
■  only  don't  be  unjust  to  Charfey." 

"  I  am  not  m^just  The  fiicts  axe  these.  I  had 
adopted  that  boy*  and  meant  to  treat  him  as  my  own 
8on>  He  has  dii^raced  himself  by  bettii^  on  a  pab- 
^  lie  raceconne  a  sum  he  had  no  honest  means  of 
paying  if  he  lost,  —  a  gambler,  sir,  and  a  cheat, 
that's  what  he's  proved  himself;  and  I'll  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  lum." 

"  You  had  better  inquire  into  the  matter  a  little 
further,  Mr.  Bunce,"  said  I,  with  some  distinctness  of 
manner ;  for  I  liked  Charley  npou  his  own  account, 
'  as  well  as  because  he  was  the  only  relative  of  my 
iriend  and  partner,  one  of  the  most  sound-hearted 
and  grossly  prejudiced  men  within  a  mile  of  the 
BoyaT  Exchange. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  inquired  about,  Mr.  Coe. 
Kven  if  my  late  nephew  "  [It  was  jott  lilw  what  his 
flatterers  called  his  stem  determination "  to  use 
'  that  phrase ;  just  like  his  "  in&mal  ofaBtinaey,"  / 
say]  —  "  yes,  sir,  even  if  my  late  nephew  had  had 
the  fifty  jwunds  to  pay,  which  I  am  sure  he  had  not,  I 
would  dinnherit  htm  for  betting  it;  and  even  if  he 
did  n't  bet,  he  was  on  the  racecourse,  and  that  is  a 
place  no  nephew  of  mine  should  show  his  face  and 
remain  my  heir.  —  There  is  a  letter  from  our 
Vienna  correspondent  which  requires  your  imme- 
diate attention,  Mr.  Coe."  And  with  that,  Uncle 
Bunce  withdrew  himself  into  the  glass  case  that  is 
his  peculiar  sanctum  at  our  office,  and  slammed  the 
door  behind  him. 

Our  firm  was  Bunce  and  Coe,  and  there  had  been 
no  other  member  of  it,  save  us  twOt  for  five-and- 
twenty  years.  We  were  no  relatives  (though  per- 
haps not  less  ftst  iriends  upon  that  account),  but  I 
called  him  Uncle  Bunce  because  Charley  did,  who, 
;antil  that  tmluoky  Derby  day,  had  been  as  great  a 
&Torito  of  his  18  <n  mine;  and  here  were  the  young 
fellow's  ppo^wcts  blighted,  and  the  old  man's  affec- 
tions left  without  any  human  trdlis-work  to  clii^ 
to,  all  because  some  ill-natured  busybody,  who  knew 
Nicholas  Bunce's  hatred  of  the  turf,  liad  told  him 
that  Charley  Thornton  had  bet  fifty  pounds  to  ten 
against  Paaayra  for  the  Derby,  on  Epsom  Downs. 

I  had  no  greater  love  for  Racing,  nor  perhaps  for 
Charley,  than  Nicholas  had,  but  I  cotud  make  a 
little  more  allowance  for  the  follies  of  youth  ;  and 
when  I  found  myself  crossed,  or  even  disobeyeid,  all 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  within  me  did  not  in- 
stantly turn  soar,  as  it  had  done  in  Uncle  Bunce's 
dury,  with  the  sad  effect  I  have  described.  He 
had  jgone  steaight  to  Charley  upon  the  information 
received,  and  sud :  Did  yon  go  down  to  Epsom 
Downs,  nr,  and  bet  fi^  ponMs  to  ten  pounds 
agunst  a  race-horse  ?  Answer  me,  *  Yes,'  or '  Ko.'" 
And  Charley  —  for  the  boy  could  not  have  tidd  a 
lie  if  he  had  tried— had  answered:  Yes,  Uncte**; 
and  there  the  matter  had  ended. 


So,  DOW,  being  well  convinced  ftat  Uncle  Bunce 
was  as  inflexible  as  the  iron  in  which  we  dealt,  in 
his  resolve  to  make  no  further  inquiry  into  the  mat* 
ter,  I  determined  to  make  it  myself  for  both  their 
sakes.  I  was  not  very  hopeful  as  to  the  result  of 
the  investigation,  but  still  I  thoflght  there  might  be 
some  mitigating  circumstances,  —  for  the  fact  as  it 
stood  looked  bUcker,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  it  oo^t 
to  do,  from  what  I  knew  of  the  young  fellow,  ^ffe 
was  not  the  sort  of  lad  to  leave  his  duties  (he  was  a 
clerk  in  a  government  office)  for  a  scene  which  he 
knew  was  especially  distasteful  to  his  uncle  and 
guardian,  and  there  risk  opon  a  single  event  a  sum 
that  was  equal  to  a  third  of  his  whole  income.  Un- 
cle Bunce  and  I,  it  was  true,  perilled  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  proportion  of  our  property  in  "  oper- 
ations "  in  iron,  out  that  was  all  in  the  way  of  buri- 
ness,  and  it  was  u]9on  business  habits  that  the  old 
gentleman  |nicted  himself,  and  for  which  he  looked, 
first  of  a3\,  in  others.  That  Charley  should  have 
shirked  his  work  at  the  Sword  and  Gun  Office  fiir  a 
day's  {deasuM  was  a  sin  of  itself  almost  inexpiable  ■ 
in  his  uncle's  eyes ;  but  that  he  should  have  spent 
that  day  on  a  racecourse,  and  there  betted  fifly 
pounds,  —  the  more  I  looked  at  the  whole  matter,  in 
fact,  the  worse  it  appeared  for  my  young  friend  and 
client,  and  the  less  did  I  wonder  at  the  lines  upon 
Uncle  Bunce's  forehead  as  he  sat  in  his  cucumber- 
frame,  —  but  by  no  means  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  — 
and  snapped  the  clerks  tip  so  sharp  that  they  trem- 
bled to  approach  his  den. 

When  he  left  the  office  for  the  day,  as  he^  was  ac- 
customed to  do  an  hour  or  so  before  me,  his  junior,  I 
did  venture  to  xemaik:  ''Come,  Bunce,  you  will  at 
least  not  be  in  a  hurry  about  this  .matter  of  poor 
Charley ;  perhaps  I  ma;^  have  to  tell  you  sometniiw 
about  It  to-morrow  which  may  cause  you  to  tiiiu 
differently  of  him." 

"  You  mean  well,  Coe,  and  I  thank  you,"  said  he, 
gravely.  "  But  I  shall  see  my  lawyer  to-night,  and 
give  him  such  instructions  as  will,  at  all  events,  pre- 
vent my  property  fallino^,  after  my  decease,  into  the 
hands  of  the  betting-ring." 

Stern  I  had  often  seen  Nicholas  Bunce,  but  bitter 
never.  I  was  glad  to  see  him  bitter,  for  it  was  proof 
that  he  bad  been  wounded  sore,  and  unless  he  had 
dearly  loved  the  lad,  Chariey's  conduct  would  not 
have  had  the  power  so  to  wound  him.  Now,  where 
there  has  once  been  Love,  there  is  always  room  far 
Reconciliation;  and  u  soon  as  Uncte  Bunca  was 
round  the  cbraer,  I  took  a  hansom  to  the  Sword 
and  Grun  Office. 

It  had  been  arranged  long'ago  that,  on  the  next 
evening,  my  partoer  and  I  slioiuld  dine  together  at 
the  former^  nouse ;  and  we  did  so.  At  one  time, 
Charley  had  been  asked,  but  that  was  all  over  now, 
of  course.  Uncle  Bunce  had  not  come  to  the  city 
that  day,  and  it  was  evident,  by  his  wearied  and 
melancholy  manner,  that  he  had  been  occupied  in 
something  distressing  and  disagreeable ;  indeed,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  be  had  been  remaking  his  will. 
I  was  not  one  whit  afraid  of  the  old  gentleman,  but 
I  was  resolved  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter. 
"  Your  good  health,  Nicholas,"  said  I,  as  he  pushed 
the  ctaret  to  me,  after  dinoer,  "  and  Charley's  good 
health." 

Uncle  Bunce  started  as  if  lie  had  been  stung. 
I  do  not  wish  to>  have  tiiat  young  nuu's  name 
mentioned  in  my  hearing,"  observed  he. 

**  After  to-night  you  shall  not  hear  it,  unless  you 
please,"  said  I ;  "but  I  must  have  my  say  for  this 
once.   I  told  ^ou  I  Bboold  do  so  yesterday,  and  I 
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promised  him  the  same  last  night.  Then  I  ahall 
Dave  discharged  my  conscience ;  and  if  yoa  choose 
to  let  j^our  nephew  go  to  the  dogs,  it  will  he  through 
no  omission  of  mine.  I  have 'neither  extenuation 
nor  apology  to  make  for  him '  — 

"I  should  think  not,"  interposed  Uncle  Biinoe. 

"  Your  thought  is  founded,  however,  upon  wroog 
jiremises,  Nicholas.  I  have  neither  to  ma^e  for  him, 
Bunply  because  he  needs  none." 

"  Needs  none  1 "  echoed  the  old  man,  and  although 
his  tone  was  meant  to  be  contemptuous,  I  thought  I 
detected  in  it  an  accent  of  hope. 

"  I  mean  'what  I  assert,  ^d  friend,"  replied  I, 
qaietly.  **  The  lad  .has  behaved,  I  will  not  say  '  as 
any  other  young  man  would  have  behaved  in  the 
like  circumstuices,'  for  that  phrase  is  often  used  to 
excuse  an  indiscteticHi,  but  I  will  say  tkia,  and  then 
have  done  with  it:  He  has  behaved  as  a  true  gen- 
tleman, and  (especially)  as  a  good  man  of  business, 
in  the  whole  matter."  I  held  up  the  winc«Uts8  be- 
tween my  eye  and  the  light,  and  smackeiTmy  lipa 
.  like  one  who,  having  relieved  his  mind,  may  now 
afford  to  enjoy  himself. 

Uncle  Bunco  seemed  to  gasp  for  air.  "  What  the 
deuce!  —  why,  you're  muir^  a  fool  of  me,"  ex- 
claimed he  savagely.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  he 
did  not  go  down  to  the  Derby  ?  " 

"  Of  couree  he  did.    The  government  sent  him." 

*'  The  —  government  —  sent  —  him  ?  "  repeated 
my  respected  partner  like  one  in  a  dream. 

"  Just  so,"  said  I.  "  But  don't  let  me  trouble  you 
with  the  particulars  of  a  subject  which  I  see  is  dis- 
tasteful to  you,  and  about  which  you  have  quite 
made  up  your  mind.  I  have  now  performed  my 
dut^  in  the  matter,  and  there's  an  end  ai  it. — 
ItiiB  is  good  wine.  If  it's  no  secret,  may  I  adc  what 
did  yoQ  fffi  for  it  a  dozen?  ** 

"Fifly  pounds.  Fifty  pounds  to  ten  against 
Palmyra,"  muttered  the  old  man.  Then  :  "  It 's  all 
a  lie,  Coe,"  cried  he,  suddenly.  "  How  dare  you 
talk  to  me  about  the  government  sending  —  " 

"  Mr.  Bunce,"  interrupted  I  firmly,  "  I  will  not 
endure  such  language,  x  on  may  be  as  brutal  and 
unjust  as  you  pfease  to  your  own  flesh  and  blood, 
but  you  shall  not  bully  me.  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  telling  lies.  The  fact  is  this  (if  you  really  wish  to 
hear  the  fact,  and  not  merely  to  flatter  your  own 
preconceived  opinions),  Charley  Thornton  could  not 
have  avoided —  But  stop;  first  answer  me  one 
thing.  If  Messrs.  Bar  and  Bnlli^m  had  offered  you 
a  hwday  on  the  Derby  day,  when  vou  were  a  clerk 
in  thor  office,  upon  the  ctmdition  tnat  you  would  go 
and  see  the  Baro,  would  you  have  accepted  it,  or 
would  yoa  not?" 

"  Well,  I  .■suppose  I  Aoold,"  said  Uncle  Bunce, 
reluctandy. 

"  No,  you  dont ;  yon  are  sure  you  would ;  you 'd 
have  gone  like  a  shot.  Well,  that  being  granted, 
yon  and  your  nephew  are  in  the  same  ^>at.  The 
government  gave  a  holiday  on  the  Derby  day  to  the 
clerks  in  the  Sword  and  Gun  Office,  upon  Uie  con- 
dition I  have  mentioned,  and  all  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer  pledged  their  words  to  ase 
the  opportunity  as  it  was  intended  to  be  used.  If 
Charley,  having  obtained  his  day's  leave,  had  not 
inme.to  Epsom  Downs,  he  would  have  behaved  un- 
uke  a  gentleman.   STAot's  clear,  l-hi^" 

"  The  government  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves I "  observed  Uncle  BuDce. 

**  Vfliy  likely :  bat  your  nefdww  is  not  the  gov«n- 
ment,  and  although.  I  oear  frna  the  chi^  of  us  de- 
partment a  most  excellent  aoconnt  of  the  young  fel- 


low, it  is  not  likely  he  ever  will  be.  Thus,  you  see, 
to  be^n  with,  so  nr  from  shirking  his  duties  to  go 
to  the  Derby,  Charley  only  obeyed  orders,  —  and  I 
have  no  doubt  with  great  cheerfulness.  This  is 
certainly  excellent  wine." 

"  Did  the  government  make  him  bet  fifty  pounds 
to  ten  poimds  against  Palmyra  t "  inqoiied  toe  old 
gentleman  grimly,  after  a  long  silence. 

"  The  government  did  n't,  Iwt  the  Office  did,"  said 
I,  "  in  this  way.  There  was  a  Derby  sweep  got  up 
among-the  Sword  and  Gun  clerks,  as  is  always  the 
case  at  every  government  office ;  and  Charley  put  in 
hia  sovereign  like  the  rest.  Perhaps  that  was  wrong 
of  him :  but  if  you  never  did  worse,  friend  Nicholas, 
when  you  were  a  young  man,  all  I  can  say  is,  you 
were  too  good  to  live,  and  I  should  nt  fancy  yon 
were  everlikelr  to  die  ctf  that  oomi^aint.''  I  rose, 
and  going  to  the  window  that  looked  out  into  the 
quiet  street,  threw  it  up,  to  let  in  the  summer  sur. 
"  Come,  come ;  you  'U  forgive  his  putting  into  the 
sweep,"  said  I.  "  I  don't  ask  you  to  be  generous, 
but  to  be  just" 

"  I  forgive  him  that,  of  ccnnse,  but  for  the  bet  I 
will  not  forgive  him.  How  is  it  possiUe  that  the 
Office  coukl  have  had  anything  to  do  with  his  mak- 
ing a  bet  which,  if  he  had  los^  he  could  never 
pay?" 

"  He  won  it,"  said  I,  quielJy ;  "  and  it  would  have 
been  a  most  unbusiness-like  transaction  if  he  had 
not  laid  the  money.  Yes,  Mr.  Bunce;  you  have 
been  wrong  throughout  this  matter  hitherto,  and 
you  are  wrong  now.  I  say  that  Chariey  woqld 
have  shown  hioiself  unworthy  of  beii^  your  relative 
if  he  had  not  laid  the  odds  against  Palmyra :  and 
I'll  prove  it.  The  ease  was  simply  this:  Charley 
drew  Palmyra  in  this  sovereign  sweep,  so  that,  if 
the  mare  had  won,  he  would  have  received  (mnce 
almost  all  the  clerks  subscribed  to  it*)  at  least  one 
hundred  pounds.  His  obvious  duty,  taen,  as  a  man 
of  business,  — and  not  a  merely  gambling  spectator, 
—  was  to  make  some  portion  of  the  money  safe.  He 
therefore  betted  fifty  pounds  to  ten  pounds  against 
the  mare ;  if  she  had  won,  he  would  have  'cleared 
fifty  pounds  by  the  transaction ;  and  as  it  was,  al- 
though she  lost,  the  astute  young  fellow  managed  to 
secure  ten  pounds,  minus  the  sovereign  origmally 
invested." 

"  Ah,  that  was  it,  —  was  it  ?  "  said  Uncle  Bunce, 
locking,  I  must  say,  most  unconunonly  SxAieb. 
"  Ifowever,  you  must  confess  that  aj^Marances  were 
much  against  the  lad." 

.  "  Not  a1>it,"  BMd  1  "  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
veiT  much  in  his  favor.  Come  to  the  window  here, 
and  judge  for  yourself;  there  he  is,  at  the  ctxner 
yonder,  waiting  for  me  to  whistle  for  him.  Does 
look  like  one  of  your  cunning  ^ang-d(«  Turfites, — 
such  as  you  have  pietttred  him,  or  lucdy  to  grow 
into  any  such  horrid  slu^?  Unlets  he  happens  to 
draw  a  fav(mte  in  a  sweep  a  second  time,  —  which 
is  not  very  likely,  —  I  will  answer  for  him  that  he 
will  never  make  a  bet  in  bis  life  again.  Come,  sir, 
you  wlustle  for  him  " :  and  Uncle  Bunce  did  whis- 
tle, as  cheerfully  as  any  blackbird;  and  as  the 
young  fellow  ran  -up,  he  held  his  hand  out  throu^ 
the  open  window,  to  let  him  know  at  once  that  all 
was  explwned  and  forgiven.  And  then  he  came 
indoOTS,  and  somethii^  which  I  had  caused  to 
be  privatdy  hept  hot  for  him  down  stairs — for 
Uncle  Banceli  cook  loved  the  lad — was  tntmsht  * 
up  by  way  of  dinaw,  and  Uncle  Bunce  and  I 
and  Charley  had  a  merry  evening  together  after 
all. 
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TBS  VALUE  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

Ths  nicest  social  adjostanent  possible  onder  the 
most  paternal  of  governments  mil  always  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  a  certain  number.  We-CBDnot  lUl 
be  vorking;  and  no  method  has  as  yet  been  in- 
vented &K ^VHW  ewev  one  a  fiur  means  of  sub- 
Kitence.  Kit  what  p<mtical  economy  and  private 
philanthropy  have  been  onabU  to  devise  seems  at 
last  to  have  been  almost  icoom|^isbed  br  an  asso- 
ciation bent  on  self-Aggrandizement  The  general 
employment  vhicfa  shfJTsuit  all  persons  oat  of  work 
has  been  discovered.  The  inventors  do  not  offer 
to  sell  yon  ^leir  secret  for  twelve  stamps  and  a  di- 
rected envelope:  on  the  contrary,  they  use  whole 
coJumnB  of  the  Hmes  in  advertising  it  We  refer 
to  gentlemen  who  pay  yon  handsomely  for 
having  your  finger  sprainol,  or  yonr  ankle  pat  out  of 
KUDt  True,  some  such  means  of  making  a  liveli- 
hood are  known  in  other  coantries,  though  there  the 
volantary  employers  do  not  call  themselves  an  Acci- 
dent AsBorance  Company.  In  India,  for  instance, 
yon  can  always  get  people  ready  to  maim  themselves 
for  a  certun  sum  oi  money.  One  of  the  wandering 
Afghans,  for  example,  who  go  down  soath  to  make 
a  living  b^  exhibibag  conjurmg  tricks  to  the  ren- 
dent  English,  will  dnnk  certain  decoctions  and  sub- 
mit to  be  buried  alive  for  a  week,  in  order  to  afford 
one  amnseroent  and  instruction.  So  exhausting  is 
the  process  ^t  the  man,  half  dead  when  he  re- 
covers, cannot  repeat  it  more  than  three  or  four 
times  in  his  life ;  and  yet  he  will  only  charge  you 
about  £10  or  £12  for  the  entertainment  For  a  cer- 
tain sum,  if  travellers'  stories  be  true,  a  Japanese  will 
disembowel  himself.  Here  in  England  we  have  not 
hitherto  invented  a  means  by  which  a  man  may  live 
by  destroying  his  life ;  but  that  career  of  usefulness 
IS  now  opened  to  him.  Instead  of  committing  sui- 
cide, the  starving  wretch  has  only  to  take  a  ticket 
from  the  Sajlway  Passengers'  Assurance  Company, 
for  whicb  he  will  pay  a  few  pence,  and  twist  his 
ankle  on  getting  into  a  carriage.  He  will  get  suffi- 
cient monepr  to  support  him  for  a  month,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  may  insure  himself  against  acci- 
dents generally,  and  then  experiment  with  a  fall 
from  a  ladder.  ,Six  pounds  sterling  per  week  until 
he  is  qaite  recovered  will  be  his  reward  for  this 
self-aacrifice ;  out  of  which  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
save  a  few  pounds  for  fature  exigencies.  Or  if  he 
is  so  pleased  with  his  new  profession  as  to  be  deair- 
ons  of  shirking,  holidays,  he  may  follow  his  fall  from 
the  ladder  wiui  an  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol 
into  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm.  For  the  pam  of 
this  operation  he  should  be  paid  handsomely,  and 
probauy  will.  So  he  may  continue,  living  a  jolly 
ufe  only  varied  fay  a  ftw  of  those  casiUlties  to  waich 
all  flesh  is  hear. 

A  list  peracms  who  have  been  thos  lemnnerated 
for  penonaf  damage  has  been  pablished  by  ^e  socie- 
tc  of  which  we  spuik.  It  is  highly  initmetive.  In- 
deed, we  have  never  previously  seen  an  effort  to 
define  the  relative  amount  of  compassion  (which,  in 
the  companv's  hands,  turns  into  compensation)  due 
to  sufferers  by  various  kinds  of  accidents.  The  first 
in  the  list  is  a  clerzvman  who  fell  down  the  stairs  of 
his  cellar.  Frobably  he  was  on  {Measure  bent,  and, 
being  frugal  enough  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
a  batler,  was  about  to  bring  up  some  wine  for  the 
people  he  had  invited  to  dinner.  However  that  may 
be,  he  fell ;  and,  having  bad  the  forethought  to  pay 
this  benevolent  company  three  pounds,  tiiey  were 
kind  enough  to  return  him  sixty  pounds.  PresenUy, 


however,  we  find  that  a  gentleman  "  also  fell  down 
stairs,  and  got  £ 1,000.  We  suspect  that  tiiis  gen- 
tieman  died,  and  tiiat  the  compensation  could  only 
benefit  him  when,  from  another  sphere,  he  locked 
down  (or  up)  and  saw  his  ehiidien  enjoying  the 
finits  cahis  provident  th^^tfiibieB.  We  are  then 
told  that  a  gentleman  ih  Weedon  bomtUmself  when 
gallantly  rescuing  a  lady  from  a  fire.  We  should 
have  thought  that  such  a  deed  would  have  merited  a 
large  compensation,  but  the  company,  probably  con- 
sidering that  virtue  ought  to  be  its  own  reward,  only 
gave  him  twelve  pounds.  A  fanner  in  Hurst,  we 
learn,  got  a  woundin  the  eye  from  a  pea^stick ;  and 
it  was  perhaps  to  solace  him  for  the  ignominjr  of  the 
woand  that  our  kindly  company  presented  bun  witii 
£100.  The  next  sufferer  is  a  surveon,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, was  in  a  stable,  and  was  kicked  by  a  horse. 
Aa  he  received  £l,000by  way  of  compensation,  and 
as  this  is  the  amount  paid  if  yon  die,  we  presume  tiie 
kick  was  too  much  for  the  unhappy  snrgeon.  On 
his  death-bed,  however,  he  must  nave  b^n  solaced 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  would  get  £997  fi^  the 
con^any, —  the  premium  be  hm  paid  brang  £8. 
Among  the  "  accidents  in  rao&ssional  pnrsuitB  two 
surgeons  appear,  one  of  uiem  having  poisoned  his 
ham  wUle  dissecting,  the  other  having  wounded  his 
hand  with  a  lancet  But,  suppose  a  surgeon  was  ac- 
cidentally to  kill  his  patient, — and  we  have  beard  <^ 
such  cases, — would  the  latter,  snppoee  he  had  paid  his 
premium,  get  £1,000  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  man 
runs  a  much  greater  chance  01  bong  sent  out  of  the 
world  through  the  accidental  blander  of  a  surgeon 
than  by  a  kick  from  a  horae.  The  company,  besides, 
ought  to  make  a  deduction  in  such  cases  as  show 
unpardonable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer ; 
the  man  who  puts  himself  within  reach  of  a  horse's 
hind  legs,  without  knowing  the  temper  of  the  ani- 
mal, provokes  the  accident  for  which  he  gets  paid. 
With  the  two  surgeons  there  i^pears  an  architect, 
who  went  and  knocked  his  bead  against  a  beam. 
Why  should  he  set  £63  for  his  stupidity  ?  Even 
granting  that  lus  head  was  worth  £63,  the  gratuttoua 
nature  of  the  acddent  should  have  warranted  the 
company  in  deducting  a  half  of  the  compensation.  _  So 
with  two  persons  whowere  knocked  down  by  an  engine. 

The  man  who  gets  in  the  way  of  a  railway  engine 
must  expect  to  be  hurt ;  at  least,  the  chances  are  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  en^ne  knocking  him  down,  in- 
stead of  the  engine  being  knocked  off  the  rails, 
that  in  equity  we  should  exonerate  the  insurance 
company.  We  should  even  be  disposed  to  refuse  the 
apphcfttion  of  the  fanner,  at  Thuming,  who  was 
hurt  through  the  one  barrel  of  a  gun  exploding  while 
he  was  loading  the  other.  The  man  who  loads  a  gun 
with  the  muzzle  pointing  to  him  so  that,  in  tiie  event 
of  a  charge  going  off,  there  u  even  a  chance  of  laa 
being  shot,  ought,  instead  of  receiving  £500  compen- 
satioB,  to  be  compelled  to  pay  £500  to  the  nearest 
lunatic  asylnio.  Ilien,  as  we  have  ah<eady  men- 
tioned, if  yon  were  actually  killed,  £ 1,000  is  paid  to 
yon  as  solatium.  The  penons  out  of  work  who  adopt 
this  means  of  making  a  living  must  take  care  not  to 
overdo  it ;  they  may  go  too  far,  and  get  a  final  £ 1,000. 
They  ought  to  choose  safe  accidents.  To  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  train  certainly  insures  an  accident ;  but  the 
accident  may  be  too  serious.  Tumbling  from  a  hone 
is  also  perilous.  The  safest  accidentrwe  observe  in 
tlus  column  is  the  fall  down  stairs.  Tou  may  practise 
this  fall  until  you  know  bow  many  stei»  it  will  take  to 
dislocate  your  shoulder  without  breiucing  your  neck. 
Of  course,  the  experimenter  must  var^  his  line  of 
business ;  for,  if  he  were  to  keen  continuaUv  dislo- 
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eating  bis  shoulder,  the  company  might  become 
suspicious. 

One  word  to  the  general  public,  who  may  be  difl- 
posed  to  withhold  their  pence  from  the  Railway 
Fassengcrs'  Assurance  Company  on  the  ground 
that  accidents  are  so  very  uncertain.  They  are  not. 
The  company  insur^  the  aceident.  Here  are  the 
very  words,  set  forth  in  large  type  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  Times,  —  "One  penny  insures  £200 
in  a  third-class  carriage.  Twopence  insures  £500 
in  a  second-clasa  carriage.  Threepence  insures 
£1,000  in  a  fiist^lasB  eairiage."  Now  the  compa- 
ny never  jpTes  compensation  unless  when  the  acci- 
dent occurs,  BO  that  to  insure  the  compensation  is 
to  insure  the  accident.  The  reader  has  nothing  to 
fear,  if  he  believes  the  assertions  of  a  company  the 
honor  of  which  has  never  been  ciUled  in  qnes^on. 
He  has  only  to  pay  his  threepence,  and  step  into  a 
first-class  carriage ;  and  both  the  accident  and  the 
£1,000,  on  the  word  of  the  company,  must  follow. 
He  will  not  lose  his  threepence  for  nothing.  We 
suggesk  a  first-class  carnage,  because  in  a  general 
smash-up  it  is  better  to  Have  one's  head  pitched 
against  a  stuffed  cushion  than  to  have  it  knocVed  on 
a  deal  board.  But,  after  all,  it  matters  little  wheth- 
er you  are  killed  in  a  stuffed  or  in  a  bare  carriage  ; 
and  it  is  only  for  your  death  that  the  company  will 
pay  the  £l,000.  Death  in  a  railway  carnage  is,  in 
many  cases,  to  be  pre&rred  to  other  forms  of  final 
exit  Wmn  described.  One  man,  we  observe,  was 
drowned  by  the  upwttiag  of  a  duck-^nt  while  he 
was  oat  shoo^ff.  That  means  that  he  was  suffocat- 
ed in  mud.  should  consider  that  £  1,000  was  a 
meagre  compensation  for  such  a  death.  Nor  was 
the  cam  much  better  with  the  commercial  traveller 
in  Binningham,  who  was  "  shot  witii  a  revolver  by 
a  clerk."  If  England  were  France,  and  the  clerk  an 
enraged  husband,  there  might  be  some  honor  in  such 
an  end ;  as  it  is,  the  ignonimy  of  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
moved by  a  paltry  £1,000.  On  the  whole,  the  Ac- 
cidental Assurance  Company — which,  in  all  seri- 
ousness, seems  a  very  useful  and  sensible  institution 
—  should  revise  their  tariff  of  compensation,  and 
take  into  account  the  moral  aspect  of  the  acddents 
which  they  have  too  uniformly  rated. 


MAGDALA  DESCRIBED. 

Ahba  Maodala,  distant  about  466  miles  from 
Massowah,  and  about  180  from  Gondar,  arises  in 
the  province  of  'Worihaimanot  on  the  border  of  the 
WoUo  Galla  country.  The  approach  is  difficult  on 
account  of  the  steep  ascent  and  narrow  precipitous 
ravines  that  separate  it  fii^m  the  rivers  Bechelo 
and  Jiddah  and  from  the  high  plateaus  of  Wallo. 
It  stan^  almost  isolated,  —  amongst  gigantic  sur^ 
rounding  masses,  and  viewed  from  the  western 
side  possesses  the  appearance  of  a  crescent  On 
the  extreme  left  ol  this  curve  appears  a  small  fiat 
plateau  called  Fahla,  connected  by  a  strip  of  land 
with  another  plateau  surmounted  by  a  peak  higher 
than  the  amba  itself,  and  called  Selassie  (trinity), 
on  account  of  the  church  erected  on  that  plateau 
and  designated  by  that  name.  From  Selassie  to 
Amba  Magdala  itself  there  is  a  large  plateau  cdled 
Islamgee,  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  two 
peaks  it  separates.  At  blamgee  several  small 
villages  had  Been  erected  by  the  peasants  for  the 
Emperor,  the  chieft,  and  soldiers  of  the  amba.  The 
servants  of  the  prisoners  on  the  amba  had  also  there 
a  spot  given  to  them  where  they  were  allowed  to 
buAd  huts  Sop  themselves  and  cattle.   On  Saturday 


a  weekly  market,  formerly  well  supplied,  was  held 
at  the  foot  of  Selasue.  Numerous  wells  were  gen- 
erally sunk  during  the  dr^  season  close  to  the  spnngs 
of  Islamgee,  whicn  wells  afforded  a  small  but  con- 
stant supply  of  water.  From  Islameee  the  road  up 
to  Magdala  is  very  steep  and  difficult.    To  the  first . 

gate  it  follows,  at  times  very  abruptly,  the  flank  of 
le  mountain.  To  the  right,  the  sides  of  the  amba 
rise  like  a  huge  wall ;  oelow  is  a  giddy  abyss. 
From  the  first  to  the  second  gate  the  road  is  eicceed- 
ingly  narrow  and  steep,  turning  to  the  li^t  at  a 
sharp  angle  with  the  first  part  of  the  roadT  Small 
eurthwons  had  been  erected  on  the  flanks  near  the 
gates,  protecting  every  weak  pmnt  The  summit 
of  the  ridge  was  strongly  fenced  and  loop-hded. 
Two  other  gates  led  from  the  amba  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain;  one  had  some  time  before  been 
closed,  but  the  other,  called  Kafir  Ber,  opened  id 
the  direction  of  the  Galla  country.  The  amba  is 
well  fortified  by  nature,  and  Theodore,  to  increase 
its  strength,  added  some  rude  fortifications. 

The  Ml^!dala  plateau  is  oblong  and  somewhat 
irr^ular,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
on  uie  average  about  a  mile  broad.  It  was  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Abyssinia,  and  by  its  por- 
tion between  the  rich  and  fertile  plateau  of  Dalhonte, 
Dalanta,  and  Worihaimanot  easily  provisioned. 

Magdala  is  more  than  9,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  has  a  8{Aendid  dimate.  ia  the  even- 
iogt,  almost  all  the  year  round,  a  fire  is  welcome, 
atu  though  a  month  or  two  before  the  rains  the  tem- 
perature risee  Bomewhat,  in  the  hots  we  never  found 
it  too  hot  to  be  uncomf<»tabIe.  The  high  land  that 
surrounds  the  amba  in  the  distance  is  oarren  and 
bleak,  due  to  the  great  altitude.  Many  of  the  peaks 
in  the  Galla  country  are  for  several  months  in  the 
year  covered  with  snow  or  frozen  hail.  Water,  dur- 
ing and  for  some  months  after  the  rainy -season,  is 
abundant,  but  from  March  to  the  first  week  in  July 
it  gets  scarcer  and  scarcer,  until  it  is  obtained  only 
wiu  difficulty.  In  order  to  remedy  this  disadvan- 
tage, Theodore,  with  his  usual  forethought,  had  sev- 
eral large  tanks  constructed  on  the  ainba,  and  also 
sunk  w3ls  in  promisii^  places.  The  effort  was  pret- 
ty successful ;  the  welu  gave  only  a  small  supply  oi 
water,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  a  constant  one  all  the 
year  round.  The  water  collected  in  the  tanks  was 
of  very  Utde  use.  Those  leservmn  were  not  cov- 
ered after  the  rains,  and  the  water,  impr^nated 
with  all  kinds  of  vegetaUe  and  animal  matter,  soon 
became  quite  unfit  to  drink.  The  principal  sinines 
are  at  Islamgee ;  there  are  a  fow  on  the  amba  itself, 
and  numerous  less  important  ones  issue  from  the 
side  of  the  amba,  not  many  feet  from  the  summit,  at 
the  base  of  the  ridge  itself. 

The  amba  was  not  only  used  by  Theodore  as  a 
fortress,  but  also  as  a  jail,  a  magazine,  a  eranitry, 
and  as  a  place  of  protection  for  his  wives  and  family. 
The  king's  house  and  the  granary  stood  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  amba ;  in  front,  towards  the  west,  a 
large  space  had  been  left  open  and  clear ;  behind 
stood  the  house  of  the  officers  of  his  household ;  to 
the  left,  huts  of  chiefs  and  soldiers ;  to  the  right,  on 
a  small  eminence,  the  godowns  and  magazines,  sol- 
diers' quarters^  the  church,  the  prison,  and  b^nd 
agtun  another  large  open  space  looking  towards  the 
Galla  plateau  of  Tanta. 

Theodore's  houses  had  nothing  r^al  about  tbem. 
They  were  built  on  the  sstme  rattern  as  the  ordi- 
nary huts  of  the  country,  but  only  on  a  larger  scale. 
He  himself  I  believe,  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely, 
lived  in  them ;  he  preferred  his  tent  at  Uungee,  or 
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on  Bomo  neighboring  height,  to  the  Urger  and  more 
commodioiu  abode  on  the  amba.  To  his  dislike  to 
bouses  in  general,  I  believe  was  added  a  particular 
objection  to  shnttii^  himsdf  up  in  the  amba.  The 
majority  of  these  nooses^  were  occupied  by  Theo- 
dore's iviTes  and  concuUnes,  the  eunuchs,  and  fe- 
male slaves.  The  granary  and  tej  houses  were  in 
the  same  enclosure,  but  separated  from  the  ladies' 
department  by  a  strong  ftnce ;  the  granary  con- 
sisted of  half  a  dozen  huge  huts,  protected  from  the 
rain  by  a  doable  rooC  They  contained  barley,  tef, 
bbans,  peas,  and  a  little  wheat  All  the  grain  was 
kept  in  leather  bags  piled  up  until  they  reached  al- 
most to  the  roof.  It  is  said  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
captnre  of  Magdala  by  our  troops,  there  was  grain 
in  sufficient  quantity  stored  in  these  granaries  to 
last  the  garrison  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  amba 
foe  at  least  six  months.  The  dwcUingi  of  the  chiefi 
and  soldiers  were  built  on  the  model  of  the  Amhara 
houses, — 'circular,  wiUi  a  pmnted  hatched  roof. 
The  huts  al  the  common  soldiers  were  bniU  without 
order,  in  some  places  in  such  cl<}se  proximity  that 
if,  as  it  happened  on  one  or  two  occamons,  a  fire 
Iffoke  out,  in  a  few  seconds  twenty  or  thirty  houses 
were  at  once  burnt  to  the  ground;  nothing  could 
P088il))y  stop  the  conflagration  but  rapidly  pulling 
down  to  leeward  the  huts  not  as  yet  on  fire.  The 
principal  chiefs  had  several  houses  for  themselves, 
all  in  one  enclosure,  surrounded  and  separated  from 
the  soldiers'  huts  by  a  high  and  strong  fence.  Since 
about  a  year  before  his  death  Theodore  had  been 
gradually  accumulating  at  Magdala  the  few  remnants 
of  his  fi^or  wealth.  Some  huts  contained  muskets, 
pist(ds,&e.;  o^en  books  and  paper;  others  carpets, 
shamas.  alki,  some  powder,  lead,  shot,  caps ;  and 
the  strongest  the  little  money  he  still  possessed,  the 
gold  be  had  seized  at  Gondar,  and  the  property  of 
his  workmen  sent  over  to  Magdala  for  staa  custody. 
All  the  store  huts  were  dunng  the  rainy  season 
covered  with  black  woollen  cloth,  called  mltk,  woven 
in  the  country.  Once  CN^  twice  a  week  the  chiefi 
would  meet  in  consnHation  in  a  small  house  erected 
for  that  purpose  in  the  magazine  encloeure-to  discuss 
public  affairs,  bat,  above  all,  to  assure  themselves  by 
personal  inspection  that  the  "  treasures  "  intrusted  to 
their  care  were  in  perfect  order  and  in  safe  keeping. 

The  Magdala  church,  consecrated  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  "World  (Medani  Alum),  was  not  in  any  respect 
worthy  of  such  an  important  place.  It  was  of  recent 
date,  unaU,  unadorned  wim  the  customary  repre- 
sentations of  saints,  of  the  lifb  of  the  Apostles,  ol^ the 
Trinity,  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  devil.  No  St 
George  was  seen  on  his  white  charger,  piercing  the 
dragon  with  his  Amhara  lance;  no  martyr  smiled 
benignly  at  his  fiend-like  tormentors.  The  mud 
walls  had  not  even  been  whitewashed ;  and  every 
pious  soul  longed  for  the  accomplishment  of  Theo- 
dore's pronuse, — the  building  of  a  church  worthy  of 
his  great  name.  The  enclosure  was  as  bare  as  the 
holy  place  itself;  no  graceful  junipert  tall  sycamore, 
or  dark  green  gaicho  solemnized  its  precincts,  or  of- 
fered cool  shade  where  the  hundred  priests,  defteras, 
and  deacons  who  daily  performed  service,  could  re- 
pose afler  the  fatigumg  ceremony,  —  the  howling 
and  the  dancing  to  David's  psalms.  On  the  same 
line,  but  below  the  hillock  on  which  stood  the  church, 
the  Aboona  possessed  a  faw  hmons  and  a  garden ; 
but,  alas  for  him  I  his  pied  h  terre  had  for  several 
years  become  his  prison. 

The  prison  house,  a  common  jail  for  the  political 
offendm,  thieves,  and  murdezen,  conastea  ttf  five 
or  nx  linti  enclosed  by  a  strong  fence,  and  suironnd^ 


ed  by  the  private  dwellings  of  the  more  wealthy 
prisoners  and  guards,  extending  from  the  eastern 
dope  of  the  hiluwk  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and 
to  the  open  space  towards  Sie  south.  At  the  tune 
of  our  captivity  these  houses  cannot  have  contained 
less  than  650  prisoneis.  Of  these,  about  80  died  of 
remittent  fever,  1 75  were  released  by  his  Majesty, 
307  executed,  and  91  owed  their  liberty  to  the 
stormers  of  Magdala.  The  prison  rules  were  in 
some  respects  very  severe  ;  in  others,  mild,  and  foi> 
eign  to  our  civilized  ideas.  At  sunset  every  prisoner 
was  ordered  into  the  central  enclosure.  As  they 
passed  the  gate  they  were  counted  and  their  fetters 
examined.  The  women  had  a  hut  for  themselves ; 
only  a  late  arrangement,  however,  as  before  they 
had  to  sleep  in  the  same  houses  as  the  men. 

The  space  was  very  limited,  and  the  prisoners  were 
packed  in  like  herrings  in  a  barrel.  AbyniniaDS 
themselves,  hard-hearted  as  they  are,  described  the 
sceneat  ni^t  assomething  fearful.  The  hut  crowd- 
ed to  excess,  was  dose,  the  atmosphere  fetid,  the 
stench  unbearable.  There  lay,  side  by  side,  the 
poor,  starved  vagabond,  chained  hand  and  feet,  and 
of^n  with  a  large  forked  piece  of  wood  several  yards 
long  fix^  ronnu  his  neck,  and  the  warrior  who  had 
bled  in  many  a  hard-won  fight  the  governor  of  prov- 
inces,—  nay,  the  sons  of  kings  and  conquered  rulers 
themselves.  In  the  centre  the  guards,  keeping  can- 
dles lighted  all  night,  lauebcd  or  played  some  noisy 
game,  mdifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunates 
they  watched.  At  day-dawn,  always  about  6  a.  m. 
in  that  latitude,  the  prison  door  was  opened,  and 
those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  pwsess  them,  re- 
paired to  the  huts  &ey  had  erected  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sleeping-houses,  white  the  poorer  crawled 
about  the  prison  enclosure,  awaiting  their  pancake 
loaf  with  aU  the  impatience  of  huncry  men,  just  kept 
from  immediate  starvation  by  the  bounty  of  the  Em- 
peror. Others  strolled  about  in  couples,  begging 
irom  their  more  favored  companions,  or,  when  leave 
was  granted,  went  from  house  to  bouse  imploring 
alms  in  the  name  of  the  "  Saviour  of  the  World." 

The  prison  guards  were  the  greatest  rufBans  I 
have  ever  seen.  They  had  been  for  so  many  years 
in  contact  with  misery  in  its  worst  shape  that  the 
last  spark  of  human  feeling  had  died  out  in  their 
callous,  hearts.  Instead  of  showing  compassion  or 
pity  for  their  prisoners,  many  of  them  innocent  vic- 
tims of  a  low  treachery,  they  added  to  their  misery 
by  the  haishnesa  and  cruelty  of  their  conduct.  Had 
a  chief  received  at  last  a  small  sum  of  money  from . 
his  distant  province,  he  was  soon  made  aware  that 
he  must  satisfy  the  greed  of  his  rapacious  jailers. 
But  that  was  nothing  compared  to  the  moral  tor- 
tures they  inflicted  on  their  prisoners.  Many  of 
them  had  been  for  years  confined  on  tiie  amba,  and 
had  brought  their  families  to  reside  near  them. 
Woe  to  the  woman  who  would  not  listen  to  the 
solicitations  of  these  infamous  wretches  I  threatened 
and  even  beaten,  few  indeed  of  the  sorrowful  wives 
and  daughters  held  out;  othera  willingly  met  ad- 
vances ;  and  when  the  chief,  the  man  of  rank,  or 
the  wealthy  merchant,  left  his  day  house,  he  knew 
that  his  wife  would  immediately  receive  her  chosen 
lover,  or,  what  waa  slill  more  heart-rending,  a  man 
she  despised  but  feared. 

Such  was  the  daily  life  of  those  whme  fault  was 
to  have  given  ear  to  Uie  fur  words  of  Theodorej,  an 
error  that  weired  heavier  upon  them  than  a  crime. 
But  when  the  king,  on  bis  way,  stopped  a  few  days 
at  Magdala,  what  anuety,  what  anguish,  reigned  in 
that  accursed  place !  ITo  day  house,  imhoun  spent 
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with  the  Tamily  or  tlie  fnend,  no  food  hjtrdly  ;  the 
pn»oncr9^  miiet  remain  in  thu  ni^L  boasts,  u  tbe 
£mpt<rur  at  iiny  innHient  mif^bt  pcml  for  some  ore 
of  thi'in  to  H't  bini  ni  liLnTty,  or,  more  likelv,  to  put 
SIJ  Cn'l  tn  his  misi'r;*hlf  i.-tent^e.  Lpt  kh  tiikt;,  for 
exarapJf,  hi>  vl>it  fu  Miit."il.ila  in  tin;  first  days  of 
July,  IMki,  OH  Lis  rCluni  I'roni  hits  iinsui.'c.'ssrijt  cam- 
paign  in  Shoo.  No  doubt  lohg-cuntLHiiwl  misfoi^ 
tunes  crush  the  better  quaiitiea  of  own,  aud  induce 
them  to  perfonu  acta  tJt  tbe  mere  tbowht  of  witieh 
in  better  days  tbey  mmld  bfe-R  UnlKar  Boob  v» 
the  case  witk  Bona  Qaadaa,§mamij  Ute  indepen- 
dent  nder  of  fio^^ML  lAtaif  ymta  be  had  lingered 
in  diina.  In  tbe  hope  of  iiDpratnair  hU  pontkni,  be 
h»A  tbe  bneiKni  to  report  to  big  Majettr  that,  ■^ben 
a  TQinur  ttw  rtftrted  timt  he  luid  been  killed  in  Shoa, 
a  great  maiij  of  tiie  priBOoers  had  rejoiced.  Tbso- 
dore,  on  recemng  tfiu  measftg*,  giave  order*  for  nil 
tbe  political  prisoners  wlio  were  onlj  chained  by 
tbe  I'.-f^  to  bavf  hiitid-chain?  put  on,  —  exempting 
only  Iriirii  (inl^T  hi^i  iiiliiriii^^r.  liwru  Goecho. 

Ilo"t?ver,  some  JiiyH  liter,  llii^^  (.liiift  living  sent  r 
servant  Iq  Tbeodoru  to  n^ik  a  riMv;iri3  to  be  al- 
igned to  h^ve  bis  wiie  near  him,  cIm:  Eiii|K.-roT,  who 
did  not  ^iprove  of  treacbery  in  otben,  prtttiulcd 
to  b*  annoyed  At  his  request,  and  g^ve  orders  that  he 
Bbonbl  aiso  be  put  in  b«Qd-«bwo>.  But  tbii  wb  Iri^ 
flin^  compared  witib  tbe  Diusaerei  of  the  Gf9i«,  whieh 
happened  dorilig  tbat  name  vkxt  of  Tbeodort.  Af- 
ter ffabdianf  ti»  Galla  country  he  required  boetagea. 
iAa^cordin^,  tbe  Queen  Workiti':  ficnt  him  her  nn, 
Ite  beir  to  tifas  tknmc;  and  uiiiny  (■Li^f;',  l><:Iieving 
in  die  b^k  doncttt-  of  Ibeodore,  wiLliT);^ly  s^-mm- 
paaied  bun.  The  Gmlla  prince  hail  at  li'rst  bi-en, 
kindly  treated,  vv<-n  maili^  i^miTunr  of  iIr-  mmm- 
tain  ;  but  soon,,  on  ^■■iu-.-  yr^'U-\i  fr  .idnT,  In-  nn-.  liis- 
graccd  ;  first  made  a  jjrisouer  at  larg^  and  then  sunt 
to  tLie  [^ammoa  MldSM  iWBOTy 

for  yeara. 

Mtmkk,  tbo  grandson  of  Si-b.ilrL  Si-hi^su-,  hud  Itn-n 
bis  ^nth  brought  up  nejir  tbe  Empemr  ;  by 
vaa  Intrnrted  with  an  iodepeBdent  Dtmraand,  and, 
tn  order  to  <tm^t&en  bu  adherenoe  to  bia  cause, 
^l^MpdiWk.jfftfO  him  Iin  daugbter  in  marrtago.  Un- 
dtt  tbe«H  wcntiU(tBnce&,  I  cau  easily  fanc^  tbe  rage, 
the  pa.-?ii{)n,  of  TliPodtirB  irbea  odo  manunr  bo  vm 
iDlanuiid  that  M<:nilQk  bad  deserted  wrdi  ha  follow- 
era,  and  was  already  on  his  way  to  cluiai  the  r|f>. 
bunion  of  bu  ftthent  Tlic  Em'pvror  with  it  u  li'- 
sfopi;  saw  on  the  distant  Wtilln  plniii  Mt?iillL-k  m- 
c'-'wfil  with  honor  by  the  Galla  Qijei?Ti  irurkite. 
Bliiiii  with  Tfi^.  hn  bad  no  thought  hut  re\enpi?. 
He  daiud  Lot  ifiitiire  to  piirsuf  Munilok  aiid  nn- 
cuiidii'i  tIjL!  twij  .liilta ;  at  hai>d  be  had  easy  vii:iiuM, 
—  tin:  (iailii  iirint'^i  and  his  t-hicfsi  ITiecKlore  moiinl- 
cd  bia  lior.-i-,  cnlleil  bis  liody-^uanl,  and  r<i:ril  tor 
thoH  mt-ii  uliii  lijiil  alreat^y  lini^a-rtil  Im^  in  caiiliv- 
1^  thnniirti  trusting  to  bia  wupil.  riTid  then  followed 
a  BCODO  K  horrible  that  I,  dare  not  write  the  details. 
AU  ware  IdDed,— scune  thirty-tmi,  J  bdlkTe,-—  atjd 
tlieii'  lAilNmatbiw  bo^  burled  over  tbe  pnei- 
pioe.  It  ii  pfobrtie  that  ehonlr  afterwards  Theo- 
dore  reeretted  bavitia;  allowed  himelf  tol^  mded 
by  prasjun.  With  Miinikk  be  bad  lost  ;  hy 
iiiv  Diunlvr  of  tbe  Oalla  prince  be  bad  mnde  tboee 
tribes  biii  dyadlj  foeg.  Hewnt  word  to  the  fitabop, 
"  liy.  ij'  I  was  actinc  wrongly,  did  you  not  cofiii' 
OKI  witb  the  'Fitta  Nepist'  (Abywinian  code  of 
Ihw)  iri  your  bands,  and  tell  me  t  was  wrooe?" 
TfiL'  IlisHuiVs  reply  waa  simple  and  to  tbe  point: 
E^AU&e  1  saw  blood  wriUen  in  yoor  fmce."  HoW' 


were  late,  and  water  soaree  on  tbe  amba;  next 

day  it  rained.    Theodore,  tliU  of  smiles,  addressed 

his  jioldit'r>,  sayin;;,  "        tbe  rain  ;  Cod  ■«  pleased 
witli  inc  bci'Aust'  1  liiivt  kill'^d  tht  iTifidi.'Is."' 
■SlicIi  i^  Miiirdalii.  the  punhurnl  Wren  rock,  the 

arid  lonely  -[>i)t.  wliere  we  had  f>1Bj4l|l]pl  ■  Wiirir 

two  ytiacfl  of  uapCtvity  in  i^h^in*. 
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Mh-  William  IlAnstiSd?),  the  popular  Bnglbh 
singer,  in  not  expect^  to  livC' 

CRAStM  Haout.Hh  mB^itrftlBr,  fanvtDcat^ 
become  ttn  adi^Divin-diief  >eif  l£a  Londdn  flotfteaiL 

JOHK  IfOBlATf  the  t--ditor  i>f  tin'  Fortnightly  Re- 
view,  b  dte  «a(bortf  the  tine  crjtiud  papjEr  uu  "  Tbe 
Spani^  Gypy  "  ij>  tibe  jiijfc  nypllH  jf Wtfli"  "a 

fllDX.l.B.  ScHNRrnKi:  pn-^iiiU'd  at  one  of  tbe  stalls 
M  the  Dramatie  CoUt^  fete,  lately  held  m  the 
i  ry^x  A  P.i1»L-e,  aodrtlkva47mf  I^hHl  «r«IL 

bia  ppcke (•money- 

The  Milan  QMetta  annouooes  the  i]>proaohii\g 
munage  of  Menotti  Garifaikldt  «^  «  JWig  Udy 
named  Italia  bt<U'jichiaj(  bin»'At^~fiHqr3n^^^ 
rending  at  Padua. 

A  ffUBflOftiFROir  hm  been  started  Lyoit?  on 
behalf  of  UbO.  do  Irtgpifaw-PwmiPntier,  niepe  of 
the  cek^HMe^  B«T*Bft  inq  rendered  tbe  ctiltivfl,tmu 
oi'  tbe  potato  g&ti'oal  in  Franoe.  The  lady  La  blind. 

Tub  London  nawspaperfi  fdllaft  Itr.  Lon^;JaU<nr'« 
nioTOiBsnifl  Hther  indaiCcioiHlj.  Hiiintemewwicb 
Queen  Victoria  Windwr  CuUB.«nd  hie  vwl  to 
Tc'iinysoa'i  hotne  on  ^  U*  Iff^gbt^JBat  ^Uat 
twu  tf^ics  discuavad. 

A  Qi  i:i-:rc  little  hxik  jinMir^Iied  in  Wms  givm  the 
singular  origins  of  many  nnnJeni  men  01  talent 
Halevy'B  fatWr  wm  a  grocer;  lloasini  ii  the  aon  of 
BtroUing  playcrBj  Verdi  qf  no  innkoeper;  Aubfar 
wm  ban  behind  «  «telttop|j«H-sto-wrpMrf 
Victor  Hubs  lold  ostb. 

Si.>ri.-,  of  thePifis  jnumab  i-UU'  that  n  few  days 
liju.k,  just  wfter  the  KinjK-rof  a;id  the  I'mprc.'^s  Ijad 
h'ft  v\ni  (if  the  RMnia  of  the  J'-iLini  of  FiinL-iinH*- 
liltiiiu,  in  whli  h  tbi>3'  usuolL^  sit,  an  iminenffi  cbandc^ 
li^r,  Ki]?|X'ntltid  frcim  tU^  coiling,  fall  nitjin^  fixce 
a&  to  brcikk  In  tlie  llnaring. 

Tifi:  PiTiiiiiT.  in  his  s^puLndi  on  tlie  vote  of  tbajiks 
to  yir  Hi,)hf>rt  \,tpltT,  i:>^'.'t^iinH'<li  '"  IlHpi'y  i^  the 
jiiAn  will)  lias  bi-en  tlirii  r  ttiiinkod  liv  his  e^Juntry 
On  ttiif*  I'lilii^li  cniellv  riMii;ii  k«  :  "'  Wi-H,  the  c(*uo- 
try  bus  tiric'.'  Ilmnkod  Mr,  JJi-ni'  li.  nmt  it  ivaa  on  his 
two  reaignatiuns.    He  may  bu  happy  j-et." 

Wlld  paroquets  aro  quito  camraon  in  tbe  Lon^ 

don  parka  A  letter  in  one  of  tbe  morninrr  Journals 
Hayv  Cbat  the  niiyority  of  tbe  blrd^*  rrii|'n.rit  whe.rc 
they  may  daJiy  he  set;n  fi-ei|lri|_'  wiih  the  spiirr'iw^. 
The  garden  conimittt^e  of  tlic  s.jiirins  £ipjivi.'L-i:i[j  ng 
tb«!  pre.'teniio  of  thti  gay  little  Btraa^urs,  bavu  appoiut- 
ed  a  committionaire  to  lode,  after  sod  proteot  tnein. 

Mn.  SwrsftuPNE,  thopoet,  wm  lately  tbe  victim 
of  a  severe  accident  at  the  BHti^b  Museuin.  lie 
WW  ^iWffBd.  in  twK^ttt  44«n  t,  bocd^  wbn,  aoMad 
iVa^jv^^Mk  j^l^        the  flWf  mi  Wfltxfr^ 
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•idenblv  iojured  about  the  temples  and  the  back  of 
the  bead.  Two  medical  men  were  immediatelj  tn 
attendaoce,  but  it  was  some  time  before  the  parox- 
ymm  could  be  sabdued. 

A  crRiOus  castom  was  observed  at  the  great 
annual  French  shooting^fe  at  La  Badoulifere,  which 
hfta  just  taken  place.  The  marksman  who  can  hit 
the  bird  called  toe  popinjay  in  the  breast  ia  honored 
with  the  title  of  King,  and,  ihoutd  he  be  the  vic- 
tor three  timee  in  suceeimoBt  i>  called  Emperor. 
This  latter  dignity,  which  is  only  conferred  two  or 
three  timea  in  a  centurr,  was  tms  year  gained  by 
M.  Ffem  Fai^gfere,  a  beU-maker. 

The  Presse  publishcB  the  following:  The  Prin- 
cess* de  la  Tour  (I'Auvergne  has  just  mode  over  gra- 
tuitously to  the  French  GovemoieDt  a  piece  of  land 
which  she  had  purchased  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  which,  accwding  to  tradition,  is  the  spot  on 
whioh  Jesus  Christ  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  his 
disciples.  The  donation  of  that  site,  so  rich  in  sa- 
cred recollections,  is  made  with  the  sole  condition 
that  the  Princeas  should  be  allowed  to  complete  the 
erection  of  buildings  similar  to  those  of  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  in  conformity  with  a  plan  deposited 
at  the  Ministry  of  FtH-dgn  Afiiurs. 

Enolasd  objects  to  M.  Boutet's  "Pont  Intema- 
tional,"  for  connecting  Shakespeare's  CliB  on  the 
Dover  side  with  Cape  Gris  Nez  on  the  Calais  side 
of  the  Channel.  It  is  said  that  it  would  destroy 
England's  insular  poutioo,  and  would,  in  fact,  by 
annexing  England  to  the  C(Kitinent,  convert  the 
island  into  a  sort  of  artificial  peninsula.  But,  in  case 
of  war  with  France,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the 
French  would  invade  England  by  a  bridge  twenty 
miles  long;  and  if  it  occurred  to  the  English  (as  it 
might)  to  place  artillery  at  the  Dovot  end  of  the 
bridge,  the  execution  of  so  insane  a  project  would  be 
obviously  impossible. 

Sahsv ACTORY  accounts  hare  reached  Paris  of  the 
hedth  of  the  pilgrinia  retaiBing  to  Enrc^  from  Hec- 
ciL,  fi,600  of  wbwi  have  airiyed  per  steamer  at  Suez. 
This  announcement  is  of  more  general  interest  than 
wonld  at  first  appear,  inasmuch  as  these  devotees, 
besides  bringinc  back  the  remission  of  their  past  sins, 
have  on  several  occasions  likewise  imported  cholera 
in  its  deadliest  form ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  ^at 
that  epidemic  was  originally  brought  ieom.  the  East  to 
Europe  by  these  caravans.  However,  the  attention 
of  the  French,  Ei^lish,  and  other  governments  hav- 
ing been  called  to  this  important  &ct,  strong  pre- 
ventive measures  have  beeo  taken  for  the  la^  two 
years,  and  with  apparent  saccesa. 


Ths  ■ssMsint  of  Prince  Michael  of  Serra  have 
appeared  befero  the  tribunal  of  Belgrade,  which  only 
consists  of  three  msMStrates,  who  will  deliver  sen- 
t«no«  withont  appeaL  There  was  not  a  hall  in  all 
Bel^ade  mAciMntly  vast  to  contain  the  witnesses 
and  aadience,  therefore  the  trial  takes  place  in  an 
immense  bam  decorated  with  branches  of  the  lime- 
tree.  Of^iosite  the  pieaident  is  placed  a  bronze 
crucifix,  a  copy  of  the  evangels,  ana  a  lighted  taper. 
Thirteenprieoners,  loaded  with  chains,  entered  the 
court.  interest  cS  the  public  appears  to  have 

been  centred  in  the  three  brothers  Radanovitch, 
especiall  in  Ptuil,  who  has  acknowledged  himself  to 
have  W  t  the  ringleader  in  the  conspiracy.  This 
prove^  »rtain  strength  mind,  as,  acooraing  to 
ow-  j^g,  irisprudence,  a  enlprit  who  muntains  the 
ass'    ^  3f  hie  inaoeeiioe  csui  nem  he  aeatmoed  to 


death ;  twenty  years  of  hard  labor  is  the  utmost 
penalty  the  law  can  inflict  on  him.  It  appean  the 
brothers  Radanovitch  committed  tbe  assasnnatione 
for  the  sake  of  the  Earageorgevitch  family,  and  that 
the  history  of  Servia  may  be  resumed  the  story 
of  the  ijuarrels  of  the  KarageMgevitdi  and  the 
Obreoontch  races. 

A  cuBiODfl  Story,  says  the  Ind^pendanct  Beige, 
is  in  circulation  about  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  Hiis  po- 
tentate, it  is  <<aid,  not  bein^  able  to  pay  the  indemnity 
claimed  by  France,  was  informed  that  the  Khasnar 
dar  had  fcniy  millions  of  savings  concealed  in  a  cis- 
tern ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  that  discovery,  his 
Hifjhness  was  in  a  position  to  give  France  six  mil- 
Hona,  six  to  Italy,  six  to  Prussia,  as  much  to  England, 
&c.  This  Arabian  Nights'  story  may  have  for  its  com- 
panion the  statement  of  the  Avenir,  a  Luxembouig 
journal,  which  relates  how  five  Prussian  officers  were 
found  working,  in  the  di^uise  of  journeymen  ma- 
sons, at  the  fortifications  of  Verdun ;  how  four  es- 
caped and  one  was  arrested,  and  how  the  plans  were 
immediately  modified  in  consequence.  One  story  is 
on  a  par  with  the  other. 

•The  fbUowine  remarkable  feat  in  bell-ringing  is 
recorded  in  the/Leisure  Hour:  "  On  Monday,  April 
27,  the  day  when  bells  were  rung  and  guns  fired  on 
account  of  the  welcome  news  of  the  close  of  the 
Abyssinian  war,  eight  members  of  the  '  Ancient 
Society  of  CoUej^e  Youths '  occupied  the  belfiy^  at 
St  Matthew's  Church,  Bethnal  Green,  by  permisdon 
of  the  rector,  and  rang,  in  nine  hours  and  twelve 
minutes,  a  true  and  splendid  peal  (rf  Kent  Treble 
Bob  Major,  consisting  of  15,840  changes.  This  is 
the  greatest  number  of  changes  ever  rung  by  eight 
men  on  eight  belts.  We  are  informed  that  the 
ringing  was  most  beautiful  throughout,  especially  in 
the  last  peal,  in  which  there  could  hardly  have  been 
a  fault  'pricked'  by  the  most  severe  critic.  The 
peal  was  composed  by  Mr.  Hiomas  Dar,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  conducted  hj  Mr.  H.  W.  Hale^. 
When  it  is  considered  Uiat  tlw  men  were  locked  in 
the  belfry,  and  did  not  cease  ringing  from  8.45  A-V. 
until  they  had  finished  the  peJ,  the  performaiice 
may  indeed  be  said  to  stand  almost  unrivalled 
among  such  musical  and  athletic  foats. 

**  What  recent  efforts  approached  this  success  may 
be  known  to  campanologists,  but  our  only  standard 
of  comparison  at  the  moment  is  a  fact  stated  by 
Southey,  in  '  The  Doctor ' ;  '  Eight  Birmingham 
youths,  some  of  them  under  twenty  years  of  ^ge, 
ventured  on  a  complete  peal  of  15,120  Bob  Major. 
After  they  had  rang  upwards  of  eight  hours  and  a 
half,  they  found  themselves  so  fittiguedthat  they  de- 
sired the  caller  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
bring  the  bells  home.  Hiis  be  soon  aid,  by  omit^ 
ting  a  Bob,  and  so  brought  them  roaad,  thus  making 
a  peal  of  14,224  changes  in  eight  hoars  and  forty-five 
imnnfees ;  the  longest  which  was  ever  rang  in  that 
part  of  the  coant^,  or  perh^  anywhere  ewe.'  **  ^ 

The  Bikher  Zeilung  of  the  Vienna  Free  Prets 
contains  an  essay  by  Kari  Blind  on  TennysonVi 
"  Lucretius."  Alter  having  alluded  to  the  minor 
poems  that  had  recently  appeared  in  various  mag- 
azines, and  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  falling  m 
in  poetical  power,  the  German  author  says  that 
this  new  production,  which  "  describes  the  life,  the 
doubts,  and  the  voluntary  death  of  the  classic  poet 
of  materialism  in  •  Faosfr-Uke  nctrae,"  has  once 
more  been  the  theme  of  mnoh  eiiMg^.  **  Miraculous 
things  had  been  mnounced  in  idvance  of  the  forth- 
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coming  poem ;  its  lines  of  beauty  were  pointed  out 
beforenand ;  in  short,  public  curioutf  was  excited 
to  a  bigb  degree-  If  a  piunting  is  discnssed  in  this 
way  beforehand,  perhaps  no  harm  is  done,  for  the 
pictorial  art  speaks  to  the  mind  in  a  different  lan- 
guage from  the  one  in  which  criticinn  is  coached. 
Bat  the  ex^riment  is  more  dangerous  when  a  poem 
is  in  qaesbon.'^  Nevertheless,  Tennyson's  newest 
production  is  generally  considered  a  success,  though 
one  may  miss  in  it  the  more  powerful  flight  of 
imaeination  and  the  deeper  glow  of  color.  But  this, 
perhaps,  is  to  a  great  extent  to  be  accounted  fot  b^ 
the  BUigect  chosen,  which  in  many  passages  necessi- 
tates an  abstract  philosophical  tone,  whilst  others 

S've  flesh  proof  of  the  creative  faculties  of  the  poet." 
aving  expounded  the  Tennysonian  "Lucretius," 
Blarl  Blind  asks  whether  the  poem  is  not  pregnant 
with  a  certain  allusion  to  an  intellectual  movement 
of  our  own  time,  and  whether  there  is  not  in  it  a 
direct  hit  at  a  school  from  which  the  poet  diffen  ? 
That  Lucrctia  should  entirely  disappear  afiier  the 
first  few  lines,  the  German  author  seems  to  consider 
a  fault  Not  eren  in  the  dying  scene  is  a  glancQ 
vouchsafed  to  her.  "One  should  think  that  the 
philtre  of  love  which  aroused  such  vast  and  universal 
longingB  might  have  re-lit,  at  least,  a  spark  of  afiec- 
(jon  for  her  that  had  handed  it  to  Lucretius.  But 
poets  may  know  better  in  this  matter  of  medical 
witchcraft"  In  conclusion,  Karl  Blind-  refers  to 
paiOBges  from  the  De  Renm  NalurS,  which  Tenny- 
son has  interwoven  with  his  production.  The 
writer  observes,  on  this  occafiion,  that  the  Latin 
original  reads  to-day  most  modcrnly,  and  tbf^  to  a 
German,  the  very  quaintnesses  of  the  language  of 
**  Lucretius "  have  an  attraction,  and  bring,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound,  the  pwt  and  the  present 
nearer  tt^ther. 

We  com|Hle  from  several  sources  the  following 
account  of  the  dinner  j^ven  by  Bierstadt  in  honor 
of  Longfellow. 

ITba  splendid  hospitality  of  the  host  was  not  more 
marked  than  the  brilliant  and  representative  charac- 
ter of  the  assembly  which  met,  on  Mr.  Bierstadt's 
invitation,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great 
American  poet.  Ferhapsa  more  thoroughly  interna- 
tional gathering,  at  least  as  respects  tnis  country 
and  the  United  States,  never  sat  at  the  same  table ; 
and  certainly  no  event  of  the  kind  could  possibly 
leave  behind  it  a  more  pleasant  memory.  Mi.  Bier- 
stadt ia,  as  is  well  known,  the  punter  of  "  The  Bocky 
Mountains "  and  has  made  himself  the  successful 
delineator  of  the  sublimest  scenery  on  the  American 
Continent.  Each  copy,  of  the  bill  of  fare  waa 
adorned  with  the  Stereoscopic  Company's  exquisite- 
br  faithful  photograph  of  ue  poet ;  while  to  Mr. 
Longfellow'B  menu  was  attached  a  small  ml  paintine, 
wluch  vividly  portrayed  both  the  artislfs  and  ti^ 
poet's  concf^ion  of  the  departure  of  Hiawatha. 
The  character  of  the  subject  so  beautifully  illustra- 
ted by  Mr.  Bierstadt's  pencil,  as  well  as  the  grace- 
ful nature  of  the  compliment  paid  'by  him  to  his 
illustrious  guest,  were  vividly  suggested  by  the  lines 
which  were  affixed  to  the  picture : — 

"  And  the  eT«DfnK  ihd,  desoendlDfr, 
BetUw  cknid*  on  Are  irlUi  redneia. 
Burned  tbe  broad  »ky  like  k  pnlne, 
Left  upon  the  level  wmler 
Odb  loot  track  kod  trail  of  ■plendor, 
Down  wooee  itreaoi,  m  down  &  rirer, 
Westrard,  ireetvaTd  Hlawafhft 
Sailed  Into  the  Attj  moMt,  . 
Sailed  IntoUie  par^nqxm, 
Bailed  Into  the  dusk  of  erenlat'.*' 


About  eighty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  sat  down 
'to  dinner  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Bietstadt. 
The  list  of  those  present  included  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Admiral  Farragut,  tbe  Earl  of  Airlie,  Lord 
HiMghton.  Lord  Eliot,,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Glad- 
stone, M.F.,  Lieutenaat-General  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
Sir  William  Knollys,  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer,  Bart,  Sir 
Robert  Collier,  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  Robert  Browning,  Matthew  - Aniold,  etc.,  etc. 
After  the  dinner,  a  vaity  of  ladies,  inclacUng  'Mrs, 
Bierstadt  and  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Lon^Uow, 
entered  the  room,  and  Sir.  J.  L.  Hattott  sM  Mr. 
Chaplin  Henry  gratified  the  company  with  a  mu- 
sical entertainment,  the  latter  appropriately  singing 
"  The  Village  Blacksmith." 

It  was  intended  that  the  proceedings  should  be  of 
a  strictly  private  nature,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  occupied  with  conversation  and  music,  rather 
than  with  Bpeech-making,  from  which  the  poet,  so 
far  as  he  may  be  required  to  take  part  in  it,  shrinks 
with  modest  apprehension.  It  was,  however,  the 
unanimous  feelipg  of  the  assembly  that  so  interest- 
ing an  occasion  (£onld  not  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out an  attempt  to  express  in  words,  and  also  by 
those  special  tokens  of  good-wiU  which  are  never 
wanting  at  festive  meetings  in  tins  country,  the  sen- 
timents of  admiratbn  and  of  personal  re^ird  which 
they,  in  common  with  millions  of  their  countrymen, 
entertain  towards  Mr.  Longfellow.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Duke  of  Aifiylt,  and  other  guests,  were  in  the  ' 
act  of  leaving  their  seats,  when  a'  general  cry  of 
"  Gladstone,  Gladstone,"  made  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  not  unwillingly  pause,  while  he  offered 
an  unpremeditated  tribute  to  the  poet. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  felt  bound  to  sa^  something 
in  consequence  of  the  glorious  past  which  the  two 
countries  —  England  and  the  United  States  —  pos- 
sessed in  common.  It  becadie  them  to  break  through 
even  the  restrictions  which  the  authority  of  their  re- 
spected host  had  imposed  opom  them,  and  to  g^ve 
vent  to  those  enthnuastic  feeungs  which  one  anc  I  all 
entertained  on  that  interesting  oocasibn.  It  was  im- 
po8»ble  to  ut  at  tiie  social  board  with  a  man  of  Mr. 
Lon^dlow's  world-wide  &me  without  offering  lum 
some  tribnte  of  admiration.  Let  them,  tberefijre, 
simply  but  cordially  assure  him  that  they  were  con- 
scious of  the  great  houOT  which  tiiey  did  themselves 
in  receiving  this  great  poet  amongst  them.  There 
was  no  class  of  persons  less  able  to  do  justice  to  an 
event  of  that  kind  than  those  whose  career  destined 
them  to  tread  the  toilsome  and  dusty  road  of  politics, 
and  who  were  therefore  too  littie  sensible  of  the  in- 
fluences which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  mankind 
in  general  by  the  Priest  of  the  Muses.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  were  not  so  wholly  dead  to  the  sen- 
timents which  were  naturally  awakened  on  an  occa- 
sion of  that  kind  as  not  to.  be  glad  to  render  the 
tribute  of  hearty  admiration  to  one  whom  they  must 
r^ard,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  an  American  citi- 
zen. They  rejoiced  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Lonefellow 
one  of  the  distinguished  brotherhood  of  letters, 
whom  they  all  delighted  to  honor,  and  id  whose  writ- 
ings they  felt  an  especial  interest,  whenever  any  in- 
ternational event  occurred  to  bring  togwier  repre- 
sentatives of  the  literature  of  England,  and  the 
United  States.  The  right  honorable  gentiepian  con- 
cluded by  calling  upon  the  company  to  drink  most 
heartily  and  cordiaHy  to  tbe  health,  hapr-jA'^  and 
fame  of  Erofessor  Longfellow.  ee: 

Mr.  Longfellow  responded  in  a  few  e  vwrds, 
exprescdve  of  bis  hearty  thanks  for  tht>ui  J  un.  re- 
ception which  had  been  MC(wded  to  hSPoa  n,  sds 

Giras  eo; 
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JERUSALEM  ON  A  JUNE  DAY  IN  THE 
YE  AR  9  B.  C. 

BT  PBOFBtSOK  FRAKCI8  DBLITZSOH. 

[Translated  for  Envr  Sitckdat  from  the  Dalieim.] 
1^!  the  year  9  B.  C.  the  people  of  Palestine  and 
-ria  awaited  with  feverisb  Bospense  the  issue  of  a 
■-rible  tragedy.  Mariamne,  the  beloved  and  noble 
fe  of  Herod,  descended  from  the  royal  honse  of  the 
accabees,  hwi  alreadpr  fallen  a  victim  to  his  gloomy 
S[Uciona.  Insidioos  intrinieis  had  then  succeeded 
rendering  bim  distrustful  of  the  two  oons  which 
i  basely  assassinated  consort  had  borne  to  him, 
lexander  and  Aristobulns,  who  were  the  joy  and 
■ide  of  the  people,  and  whom  thetr  enemies  now 
eused  of  being  intent  on  murdering  their  father, 
erod  had  intimidated  a  tribunal  at  Berytos^so 
.ich  that  the  judges  had  passed  sentence  of  death 
the  two  young  men  without  seeing  or  hearing 
em.  Everybody  asked  if  a  father  really  could 
.use  his  own  sons,  and,  moreover,  two  sons  so  noble, 
id  doubtless  entirely  innocent,  to  be  executed, 
'e  place  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  that  time  of 
ixious  suspense,  and  unroll  the  picture  of  a  day  in 
3rusalem  as  it  was  at  that  period. 
It  ia  a  working-day  in  Sivan,  the  month  answering 
I  our  June,  starlight  nieht  of  the  cloudless 

:y  has  given  place  to  the  twili^t,  which  sets  in  very 
irly,  and  lasts  a  long  time.   The  two  squads  i^tbe 
emple  guard,  bearing  torches,  have  met  In  front  of 
le  cell  where  the  bread-offering  of  the  high-priest 
baked,  and  shouted  to  one  another  that  everything 
in  readiness.   The  priests  who  were  allowed  to 
eep  last  night,  have  risen,  bathed,  and  donned  their 
IBcial  robes.    In  the  square  cell,  one  half  of  which 
■33  used  as  a  hall  where  the  Synedrium  used  to 
leet,  the  offices  of  the  dawning  day  have  been  al- 
ttted.    The  brass  basin,  which  was  under  water  all 
■ght  lonCT,  has  been  drawn  up,  and  the  priests  have 
ashed  their  hands  and  feet  in  it.    Suddenly  the 
'at  morning  bells  resound  over  the  city  lying  be- 
■<r ;  priests  blow  their  trumpets,  whose  ringing  notes, 
■ing  to  the  stillness  of  the  morning,  are  audible 
-oughout  the  upper  and  loirer,  the  old  and  new 

■^he  Levites,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 

■"*ain  of  the  gate-keepers,  open  all  the  gates  of  the 
•  -pie.    The  preparations  for  the  morning  service, 
Tiost  iroportaat  feature  of  which  was  the  daily 
■  lice  of  a  lamb,  begin.   The  altar  of  the  bumt- 
--'  -ing  is  cleaned  ;  the  billets  of  wood  pildd  up  on 
eoibeTS  gradually  catch  fire  ;  the  musicians  fetch 
'  '  r  instrument^,  and  take  them  out  of  their  cases; 
guards  are  relieved,  and  the  Lentes  and  priests 


who  were  on  duty  yesterday  are  dismissed.  All  this 
is  done  by  torchlight  Meanwhile  the  captain  atten- 
tively looks  for  the  break  of  day.  He  sends  a  few 
priests  to  the  roof  of  the  Temple.  When  the  morn- 
ing sky  has  grown  light  enough  that  Hebron,  lying 
southeast  of  Jerusalem  in  the  mountains,  can  be 
discerned,  they  shout  out,  *'  Barkat  ad  Chebron " 
("It  is  light  as  far  as  Hebron"),  and  in  a  moment 
are  heard  the  following  shouts : "  Riests,  to  your  ser- 
vice t  Levites,  to  your  pulpet  I  Israelites,  to  your 
stand  I "  The  last  shout  was  destined  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  people,  who  served  for  a 
week  as  assistants  at  the  oQerings,  and  passed  the 
night  at  the  Temple. 

Meanwhile  the  people  in  the  city  and  its  (Jnvirons 
begin  likewise  to  stir.  Military  signals  resound  at 
Antonia  castle.  Underneath  thfi  cedars  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  open  the  booths  of  Beth-Hini.  In  Tem- 
ple Street,  running  from  the  place  in  front  of  the 
castle  along  the  western  wall  of  Mount  Moriah,  we 
sec  cattle-dealers  and  brokers  hurriedly  precede  the 
visitora  of  the  Temple  to  the  Temple  bazar  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  heathens.  Those  who  wish  to  at- 
tend the  morning  service  repair  from  the  upper  city 
by  the  Xys^  gate,  from  the  new  city  by  the  mu-ket 
sate,  and  by  other  routes,  to  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Moriah.  The  largest  crowd  ia  to  be  seen  on  the 
bridge  connecting  the  Xystus  terrace  'with  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Tempfo.  Here  and  there  a  person  stands 
still  and  looks  to  the  left,  toward  the  magnificent 
structure  of  the  Theatre,  or  toward  the  Tyropoeon 
on  the  other  side,  or  down  the  gorge  of  the  cheese- 
makers,  in  order  to  breathe,  instead  of  the  cit^  ^r, 
the  country  air  wafted  over  from  the  balmy  district 
of  the  dairies. 

But  not  all  of  the  worshippers  go  up  to  the  Tem- 
ple to  say  their  morning  prayers ;  for  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  sj-nagogues  in  Jerusalem.  The  two  aristo- 
cratic men  yonder,  who  wear  a  Greek  costume  and 
converse  in  Greek,  enter  the  s^-nagogue  of  the  Alex- 
andrians. The  respectable  citizen  there,  who  car- 
ries under  his  arm  the  prayer-cloak  and  the  tefitlin 
wrapped  np  in  it,  goes  to  the  synag(^e  of  the  cop- 
penmiths,  where  he  has  rented  a  pew,  while  the  lady 
yonder,  with  her  hair  so  carefully  arranged  by  a 
hairdresser,  and  a  bouqjiet  of  roses  in  her  hand, 
does  not  want  to  hide  her  beautiful 'morning  toilet 
behind  the  women's  grate  of  a  synagogue,  but  has- 
tens with  a  swinging  step  toward  the  Temple  in  order 
to  exhibit  herself  in  the  court-yard  of  the  women. 
The  worshippers  disperse  in  the  most  opposite  direc- 
tions; most  of  them  look  grave  and  anxious,  and 
whenever  two  of  them  walk  side  by  side,  aud  con- 
verse with  one  another,'  they  look  around  with  visi- 
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ble  timidity.  A  venerable  dd  man,  with  white  hair 
and  a  long  silver  beard,  murmnrs,  on  pasaii^  over 
the  place  in  irpnt  (rf  the  Theatre,  I  thank  thee, 
my  God,  and  God  of  mj  fathers,  that  thou  hast 
assigned  me  a  place  among  those  who  sit  in  the 
schools  and  synaffogues,  and  not  among  those  who 
prefer  visiting  the  theatre  and  circus  ! "  —  Hia 
wife,  who  walls  by  his  side,  or  rather  a  step  behind 
him,  says  in  a  low  voice,  "  Amen  ! "  and  looks  with 
tearful  eyes  to  the  tower  of  Mariamne  on  the  left, 
murmuring,  '*  Thou  hast  happily  passed  away ;  it  is 
good  that  thoQ  didst  not  live  to  see  this  day,  noble 
Slliriamne  I  ** 

The  sun  meanwhile  has  risen,  and  the  hour  of 
the  regular  morning  prayer,  when  the  sacrifice  is 
perform^  at  the  Temple,  is  at  hand.  The  Phatisee 
yonder,  who  has  allowed  the  hour  of  prayer  to  over- 
take him  on  the  street^  suddenly  slackens  his  gut, 
and  lays  the  tefiltin  with  their  lar^o  capsules  round 
his  head.  The  laborer,  who,  irith  his  oasket,  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  crown  of  a  finiifc-tree,  ceases  gath- 
ering, and  performs  his  morning  devotions  in  his 
natural  temple  amidst  the  branches.  Everybody 
prays.  Only  in  Herod's  palace  there  still  reigns 
profound  silence.  The  tyrant  is  still  asleep,  and  nie 
courtiers  walk  on  tiptoe.  The  people  prays,  and 
couples  with  its  loud  prayers  prayers  for  deliverance 
fi^im  the  tyrant  and  for  the  preservation  of  Alex- 
ander and  Aristobulus,  the  noble  sons  of  the  mur- 
dered Mariamne.  Even  the  government  of  a  Herod, 
however,  is  not  mean  enough  not  to  have  on  its  side 
a  targe  number  of  hirelings  and  parasites,  such  as 
the  court-baker,  the  court-perfumer,  &o. 

After  the  morning  service,  and  even  already  be- 
fore it  is  over  in  Hie  Temple  and  synagogues,  there 
reigns  the  Tiveliest  hustle  on  the  large  mai^et  of 
tlie  lower  new  city.  But  the  reader  must  not  imag- 
ine that  this  maAet  was  a  square  with  a  court-house 
in  the  middle  -,  for  the  court-house  of  Jerusalem  lay 
on  the  Xystus  terrace ;  the  lower  market,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a  long  and  broad  street,  such  a.",  in 
modem  cities,  we  call  Broadway  or  Mun  Street. 
Stores,  booths,  and  stands  lined  both  sides  of  the 
street :  here  are  for  sale  fine  bread  and  cakes  made 
of  Ephrainic  wheat,  which  hucksters  are  buying  to 
sell  it  again  kt  an  advance  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  town ;  fig-pics  and  raisin-pies,  at  which  a  poor 
little  giri,  who,  instead  of  ear-rings,  wears  only 
wooden  pegs  in  her  ear-laps,  looks  bo  wistfiilly ;  all 
sorts  of  fish  firom  Lake  Tiberias,  which  rivet  the 
attention  of  those  young  students  who  are  on  their 
way  to  the  high-school  founded  by  Simeon  Ben 
Shetach;  all  sorts  of  trinkets  and  ornaments,  even 
false  teeth  with  gold  and  alver  wire,  wherewith  they 
are  to  be  fastened.  Here  somebody  extols  his  dihs, 
that  is  to  Bar,  grape  symp;  ^ere  another  dealer 
recommends  us  prime  Egyptian  lentils;  still  anoth- 
er has  caraway  seeds  for  sale,  and  turns  his  pepper- 
mill.  Wherever  there  are  no  buyers  to  be  seen,  the 
mechanics  whose  trade  permits  it  have  established 
their  workshops  in  the  street,  and  labor  so  industri- 
ously that  they  even  do  not  interrupt  themselves  by 
rising  when  a  hillel  or  another  scribe  passes  by. 
Here  a  shoemaker  fastens  the  upper-leather  to  the 
sole  of  a  sandal ;  there  a  tailor  aaus  handsome  trim- 
mings to  a  fine  prayer-cloak ;  and  there  an  armorer 
hammers  the  hilt  m  a  sword  made  of  Syrian  iron- 
In  the  more  deserted  and  shady  bv-streeto,  such  as 
■Butcher  Street  and  Woolcomber  Street,  still  larger 
numbers  of  mechanics  are  at  work  in  the  sti'eet; 
some  persons  even  break  flax  there.  The  marketpre- 
sents  a  more  and  more  animated  appearance.^  Buy- 


ers, sellers,  and  idlers  flock  to  it  irom  all  quarters.  | 
Day-laborers  stand  on  the  comers,  at  the  market  i 
gate  below,  and  above  at  the  junction  of  the  ctreets  | 
leading  to  the  northern  gate  and  the  gate  of  the 
tower  of  the  women.    One  of  themis  nired  by  a  | 
man  ;  but  his  employer  says  to  him,  "  Bread  and 
peas,  —  that  is  all  yon  will  get  to  eat  at  my  house."  i 
At  the  market  gate  yonder,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  , 
middle  of  the  most  active  part  of  the  city,  —  are  to  be 
seen  the  shrewd  donkey-drivers,  one  of  whom  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  selected  to  convey  a  bedstead 
and  other  furniture,  together  with  the  indispensable 
flutes,  to  Bethany,  for  a  wedding  which  is  to  take 
place  there  in  a  day  or  two.   Here  is  a  crowd 
through  which  hardly  anybody  is  able  to  elbow  his 
way  without  hearing  impertinent  remarks   A  grave 
and  thoughtful  man  in  sickly  appearance  hastens 
past.     "I  am  sure  that  man  has  had  a  bad 
dreun,"  says  one  of  the  donkeydiiTers ;  "  to  which 
of  the  twenty-four  soothsayers  are  yon  going  ?  "  A 
barber  elbows  his  way  through  the  crowd.  "  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Barber-Surgeon,"  shout  to  him  several 
drivers  ;  "  how  is  business  ?  "    "I  will  bleed  you  a 
hundred  times  for  a  bus  "  (five  cents),  he  replies. 
A  corpulent  scribe  with  a  bloated  face  rnd^y 
poshes  aside  an  old  woman  standing  in  lus  way. 
'*  Old  man,  old  man,"  she  cries  soomfuBy,  "how  red 
your  face  looks  I   You  arc  either  a  wine-bibber  or  a 
pawnbroker,  or  a  hog-breeder." 

Let  us  go  by  the  market  gate  across  the  lover 
city,  and  we  reach  by  the  gate  of  the  tower  of  the 
Maccabees,  enclosing  it,  the  open  fidd  close  to  the 
sepulchre  aC  the  High-Priest  John,  and  Inr  the  Gen- 
aoth  gate  to  the  upper  market  between  the  old  pal- 
ace fA'  the  Maccabean  kings,  and'  Herod's  palace, 
surpasung  eyen  the  Tempfe  in  splendor  and  gor- 

fcous  magnificence.  The  scene  is  quite  animated 
ere  too ;  but  the  bustle  is  by  no  means  as  lively 
as  at  the  lower  market  Here  ever^-thlng  is  more 
quiet  and  aristocratic.  This  is  the  scat  of  those 
mechanics  of  the  Industrial  city  whom  King  Herod 
especially  patronizes  and  protects.  Here  predomi- 
nate also  the  productions  of  sculptors,  skilful  horti- 
culturists, &c.  Here  a  goldsmith  exhibits  a  terjifh, 
tijat  is  to  say,  a  grape-vine  artistically  wrought  out  of 
precious  metals,  and  by  his  side  a  potter  displays  his 
white  and  black  earthenware;  there  the  sweetest 
Jerusalem  ^s,  raised  at  the  rose-garden  which  is 
manured  with  blood  flowing  from  the  Temple.  He 
old  man  ytmder,  dressed  entirely  in  wUte,  and  whose 
feet  are  incased  in  shoes  whicn  a  poor  nun,  if  he 
should  find  them  in  the  street,  would  not  jnck  up,  is 
an  Essene.  He  looks  about  inquiringly,  m  order  to 
find  somebody  that  might  show  him  the  way  to  the 
house  of  the  Superior  of  his  sect.  The  heat  of  the 
dav  becomes  very  oppresfuvc,  and  old  and  young 
folks  crowd  around  the  lai^c  cistern  in  the  middle 
of  the  market.  From  time  to  time  the  crowd  falls 
bnok  in  dismay  to  open  a  passage  for  one  of  the 
dreaded  officers  of  King  Herod ;  ahd  the  buyers 
step  aside  even  when  one  of  the  royal  eonuchs  ap- 
proaches. But  a  young  Galilean,  who  has  spread  a 
square  linen  blanket  on  the  ground,  and  placed  on 
it  a  large  amphora  fiUed  with  Lebanon  oil,  and  a 
gigantic  watermelon  beside  it,  gazes  with  a  gay  and 
rather  defiant  expression  at  the  motley  croira  mani- 
festing so  much  cowardice  and  submisaivene*- 
"  Where  do  yoo  come  from  ?  "  said  to  lum  a  treift- 
blin^  little  man,  with  a  very  thin  beard,  to  whom 
he  gives  some  oil  in  a  hollow  clay  ccg  which  serves 
him  as  a  measure.  I  am  from  the  city,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  lying,  like  a  free        on  tim  crest  of  a 
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moanUun ! "  Ho  refcre  to  Seppboris.  Seeing,  among 
tlie  pasaen-by,  a  man  who  has  drawn  through  one  of 
Lis  ear-laps  rod  and  blue  threads,  and  through  the 
other  green  and  yellov  once,  that  •are  to  ehofr  that 
he  19  a  dyer,  and  how  bkiUul  he  is,  the  youi^  Gall- 
luan  bursts  into  load  laughter  at  diis  very  singular 
adverCisemciit,  and  says  to  the  etranffer,  "  Sk&eter 
Tobias,  can  you  dye  red,(a<lom)  white?"  This  was 
an  allusion  to  Herod  the  Edomite.  One  of  Herod's 
police-spies  hastens  to  the  markot-guard,  and  when, 
»ooa  afler,^  two  soldiers  order  the  ^oung  Galilean 
to  follow  them,  he  rtsiata  them  with  such  hercu- 
lean strength  that  they  are  unable  to  move  him 
from  the  ipot.  A  large  crowd  assembles  around  the 
^roup  ;  the  soldiers  get  frightened,  owing  to  the  sud- 
<iea  concourse  of  people  so  close  to  the  royal  palace, 
and,  while  one  of  them  scufHcs  with  the  (latilciin,  the 
other  runs  his  sword  throtigh  the  offender's  body. 
The  Galilean,  shouting,  "  The  Lord  will  visit  you  in 
wrath,  daughter  of  Kdom,  and  uncover  thy  sins ! " 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  hjs  blood  mingles  with  the 
Lebanon  oil  of  his  amphoia,  which  has  oeen  broken 
into  a  thousand  jneces. 

Outbomts  of  indiirnatton  at  the  brutality  of  tlio 
soldiers  and  the  infamy  of  the  betrayer,  outbursts 
of  despair  at  their  ignominously  shackled  liberty, 
outbursts  of  grief  at  the  infamous  assassination  of  the 
young  xaartyr  of  freedom,  rend  the  air ;  bnt,  as  if 
by  a  magician's  wand,  the  iiirions  cries  suddenly 
give  place  to  a  profound  silence  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery,  which  passes  immediately  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  that  there  is  approaching  a  man  who  had 
just  emerged  from  the  Gennoth  gale,  and  with  a 
light,  scarcely  audible  step,  turning  his  searching 
glances  in  every  direction,  and  holding,  a  very  neat 
case  in  his  huid,  walks  across  the  market-place. 
His  costume  is  that  of  an  Alexandrian,  rather  than 
that  of  an  inhaUtant  of  Jerusalem  ;  his  hair  is  black, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  dyed ;  his  fingers  are  cov- 
ered with  sparkling  rii^  Upon  passing  the  stand 
of  a  scribe  who  keeps  &r  sale  ie^^hn  and  idl  sorts  of 
puchments  with  venes  destined  to  exorcise  enl 
spirits,  he  casts  a  glance  on  them,  and  exclums, 
'MVby,  you  rivjd  Diophantes !,"  Sueh  was  the 
name  the  scribe  who  had*foi:;g«i  a  letter  purport- 
iog  to  have  been  written  by  Alexander,  the  now 
imprisoned  son  of  Herod  aud  Mariamne,  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  of  Alexandria,  whom  he 
aaked  in  it  to  receive  him  and  surrend^  the  for- 
tress to  him  aa  soon  as  he  had  made  away  with  his 
father.  "  You  do  me  too  much  honor,"  rejklies  the 
old  scribe,  highly  indignant  at  the  comparison. 
The  dreaded  man  directs  his  step  toward  the  dens- 
est part  of  the  crowd.  It  openea  a  passage,  and  the 
bloody  corpie  of  the  young  Galilean  became  visible. 
Uonaared  ay  the  heart-rending  spectacle,  ho  ex- 
clalma  in  a  ^riU  and  disagreeable  voice, "  Friends, 
you  act  in  accordance  with  the  proverb,  *  Where  the 
ox  falls,  there  are  manr  butchers.* " 

This  man  was  Tryplion,  the  King's  barber,  who 
intonded  to  ingratiate  uiiusclf  to-day  more  thau  ever 
with  his  royal  master  by  dint  of  intrigues  and  cun- 
ning tricks.  An  honest  old  soldier,  named  Teron, 
nieved  so  much  at  the  fate  of  Alexander  and 
Aristobnlus  that  he  iCmoet  went  mad.  Ue  ran 
about  like  a  lunatic,  and  called  Heaven  to  witness 
that  truth  and  right  were  trampled  under  foot.  At 
length  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Herod  himself,  and  told  the  King  the  names 
of  his  namerous  sympathizers  in  the  army.  It  was 
easy  to  foresee  the  consequenees.  He  was  now  im- 
prisoned in  a  dungeon  of  Antonia  castle,  with  his  sod, 


who  was  a  friend  of  Prince  Alexander.  *'  I  cannot 
injure  or  serve  these  two  men  any  more,"  said  Try- 
phon  to  himself;  "hence  I  Iwljcve  I  am  at  lib- 
erty to  turn  to  account  the  misfortunes  which  their 
imprudence  has  brought  upon  them."  So  saying  he 
entered  the  portal  of  the  palace,  in  order  to  ascend 
the  magnilicent  marble  staircase  leading  to  the  high 
platform  of  the  royal  palace,  where  he  noped  now, 
Dctwccn  ten  and  eleven,  or  at  they^said  at  that  pe- 
riod, between  five  and  six,  to  find  the  Kin?;  fin- 
last  night  a  banquet  of  a  hundred  cove:?  had  been 
held  at  one  of  the  large  dining-rooms  of  the  palace, 
in  honor  of  Nieholiis  of  Damascus ;  and  the  guests 
had  continued  their  carousal  to  an  advanced  hour  of 
the  night,  and  called  down  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon 
all  the  enemies  of  King  llerod. 

Tlic  Sivan  sun  grows  more  and  more  intolerable. 
The  crowds  at  both  raarkct-plEices  disperse.  We 
are  likewise  thirsty  and  somewhat  hungry.  What 
will  we  drink  ?  Sledian  or  rather  Babylonian  beer, 
or  Ecj-ptian  zythum,  or  domestic  cider  ?  We  need 
not  ask  for  an  ushpiza  (landlord)  who  keeps  these 
beverages.  We  saw  on  Woolcombere'  Street  large 
jars  standing  in  front  of  a  house  on  the  sunny  side. 
They  contain  wine,  wluch  is  to  ferment  in  tbo  sun. 
We  enter  the  house,  and,  in  order  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  country,  even  in  eating,  ask  if  we 
can  get  a  dish  of  locusts,  whether  baked  in  flour  or 
honey,  or  merely  salted.  How  crowded  and  noisy 
it  is  here  I  Before  tho  landlord  answers  our  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative,  a  coppersmith,  whom  we  re- 
ci^nize  as  such  by  hi9  large  leathern  apron,  holds  out 
his  goblet  of  wine  to  us,  and  exclaims,  **  Fools  I  to 
cat  without  drinking  is  to  consume  one's  own  blood." 
A  soldier  joins  us,  and,  »aying, "  The  strangers  seem 
to  ho  scholars,"  he  ch'nks  glasses  with  the  copper- 
smith, and  then  he  shouts  in  a  deafening  voice, 
"  Ckamra  vxchaje  tefoum  rabbanan  wttkatmQehon"  ; 
tliat  is  to  say, "  I  drink  to  the  haalth  of  these  scholars 
and  their  pupils."  "  O  yon  chamor"  (ass),  exclaims 
another,  **  wnat  do  yon  know  about  scholars  ?  -  *  Ei- 
ther the  book  or  the  sword,'  as  the  old  saying  u." 
Two  more  quiet  guests,  playing  at  nertt^ir  (some- 
thing like  backgammon),  oner  ns  seats  beude  them. 
The  noise  in  the  soo^  room  grows  more  and  more 
deafening.  We  are  not  long  m  discovering  that  the 
despotism  of  the  government  has  divided  even  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people  into  Herodians  and  Liber- 
als. "What  about  Aleph  and  Aleph?"  asks  one 
of  the  guests,  alluding  to  Alexander  and  Aristobn- 
lus. "Blockhead,"  replies  his  neighbor,  smiting  his 
face,  "  Silence  is  the  best  spice."  —  "  Who  was  th& 
young  follow  at  the  upper  market  ?  *'  asks  another. 
"  A^a  lejuma  de  Ijoh;'  ("  Dust  into  Job's  mouth," 
that  is  to  say,  Hush  up>*our  impudent  month)  says  a 
tanner  to  him.  "  What,  you  miswable  swanip- 
plant,"  he  replies,  "you  want  to  silence  me?" 
"  Go  on,  go  on,"  says  the  tanoer,  '*  yonr  invectives 
will  not  hurt  me ;  a  mprrtle  remains  a  mjTtte,  even 
under  a  pile  of  rubbish."  No  bold  words  are.  al- 
lowed to  be  uttered,  for  tho  walls  have  ears.  But 
when  a  strong  Herodian  sneezes  in  the  trumpet-tone 
of  a  crocodile,  the  whole  unprincipled  Crowd  shouts, 
"/ok,  ias!"  (Prosit,  prosit !) 

Tho  sun  has  meanwhile  reached  the  zenith.  The 
white  marble  of  the  palaces  reflects  the  vertical  rays 
of  the  sun  in  a  dazzling  manner.  The  Temple 
floats  over  tho  city  like  a  Hood  of  light.  We  cannot 
bear  to  look  upward,  either  towards  the  Temple  or 
the  Antonia  cattle,  or  toward  the  city  of  David  with 
the  three  towers  of  the  Herodian  palace.  The 
streets  are  deserted,  and  the  stillness  is  ^broken  only 
Diailized  by  ^OOS 
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here  bj-  a  water-carrier,  and  there  by  a  man  who 
praUea  in  a  deafening  voice  his  Idumean  vinegar 
(made  from  wine  to  which  barley  has  been  add<M). 
Laborers  and  muleteers  lie  down  in  the  shade,  and 
dip  their  bread  in  a  sort  of  milk-soup  called  Baby- 
lonian ciiikach.  At  the  dyeing-house  yonder,  people 
proceed  in  a  somewhat  more  aristocratic  style  ;  the 
joaraeymen  eat  a  soup  made  from  email  pieces  of 
onion  and  roast  'meat,  and  sip  to  it  zouman,  water 
mixed  with  bran.  On  the  table  of  the  gojdsmith 
stands  a  large  jug  of  wine,  and  a  vessel  with  an 
Egyptian  palm-sieve  through  which  the  wine  u  fil- 
tered, and  all  around  juicy  fruits,  to  be  eaten  as  the 
second  course  of  the  repast. 

The  day  is  sultry,  but  still  sultrier  is  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  a  rumor  having  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  city,  that  King  Herod  has  fiown  again 
into  a  towering  passion,  and  sworn  to  put  to  death 
hundreds  of  those  of  whom  he  is  afraid.  Some 
relate  that  they  have  seen  Tryphon,  as  he  was  led 
across  the  palace-place  by  four  soldiers,  who  seemed 
to  have  him  in  custody.  "  Yes,"  said  one  of  them, 
"  I  was  in  the  Temple  at  the  second  hour  of  pray- 
er, and  when  I  came  down  Temple  Street  and 
reached  the  palace-place,  I  saw  that  the  iron  gate 
closed,  and  IVyphon,  hanging  his  head  despairingly, 
was  driven  by  the  soldiers  over  the  bridge  of  the 
Antonia  gorge  toward  the  palace  gate."  — ^These  re- 
ports were  but  too  tnie :  Herod's  fannite  had  hoped 
to  ingratiate  himself  still  more  with  his  royal  master 
by  revealing  a  secret  to  him.  He  had  shaved  the 
King,  and  then  left  the  room.  He  had  then  paced 
a  long  time,  strug^ing  with  his  conflicting  emo- 
tions, the  alleys  surrounding  the  place  in  iront  of 
the  palace.  At  length  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 
returned  to  the  King,  and  falsely  told  him  that 
Teron,  the  old  soldier,  who  was  already  in  prison, 
owing  to  his  attachment  to  Alexander  and  Aristob- 
alus,  had  often  tried*  to  persuade'  hitn  to  cut  the 
King's  throat  with  bis  razor;  and,  in  that  event, 
promised  him  Alexander's  especial  favor  and  liberal 
rewards.  "I  thank  you  for  your  sincerity,*'  replied 
the  King,  who  believed  to  be  true  all  fauehoods  of 
this  description,  especially  when  they  concerned  bis 
slandered  sons.  But,  aftet  brooding  pver  tibe  dis- 
closure for  a  long  time,  he  started  np  and  cried 
like  a  beast,  rather  than  a  man,  so  that  a  violent 
shudder  ran  through  Tryphon's  frame,  "  He  often 
tried  to  persuade  you,  then,  to  murder  me,  and  it 
was  not  till  to-day  that  you  told  me  about  it  ?  You 
lent  that  dog  a  willing  ear  all  the  time,  and  laid 
treacherous  plans  with  him  ?  I  suppose  you  were 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  reward  which  you  were 
to  receive  for  bleeding  me  ?  "  Tryphon  was  about 
to  reply,  but  the  King  thrust  the  door  open,  and 
shouted,  "  Arrest  him,  and  take  him  to  Antonia 
castle,  and  tell  the  commander  thflt  he  Is  an  accom- 
plice of  Teron  and  his  son  I"  So  Tryphon  was 
taken  to  a  dnngeon,  and  while  ihe  mechanics  of 
Jerusalem  rested  a  little  in  tiie  noonday  beat,  the 
tortuEers  were  at  work  in  Castle  Antoma,  and  the 
clerks  noted  down  the  statements  made  by  the  tor- 
tured culprits. 

We  need  not  look  in  Jerusalem  for  sympathy  for 
Tryphon, whose  lies  had  driven  bo  many  happyfam- 
ilies  to  despmr.  But,  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  enter 
the  houses,  we  should  hear  everywhere  anxiety  and 
pity  for  Marlamne's  two  sons,  now  uttered  timidly 
(for  mutual  distrust  had  seized  even  the  members 
of  common  families),  now  declared  in  fearless  and 
defiant  tone. 

It  is  now  about  three  in  the  ailemoon.   A  large 


concourse  of  people,  principally  composed  of  yoang 
persons,  approaches  hurriedly  in  the  direction  of  the 
northern  gate,  and  other  persons  hasten  forward  in 
an  opposite  direction.  Many  ask  what  is  going  on. 
Others  reply  that  a  Biccunm  procession  is  at  the 
northern-gate.  Biccurim  are  the  first-fruits  of  ^^i- 
culture,  which  were  sacred  to  the  Lord,  and  had  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Temple.  -The  country  was  divided 
into  twenty-fimr  dist^ts.  Those  who  were  to  briog 
the  first-fruita  to  Jemsalem  assembled  at  the  district 
town,  where  they  did  not  go  to  a  tavern,  but  passed 
the  night  in  the  open  air  in  order  to  be  rwdy  as 
soon  as  the  supervisor  of  the  district  shouted,  "Let 
us  go  ap  to  Zion,  to  the  boose  of  our  Lord  God !" — 
Such  a  Biccurim  procession  had  now  arrived  at  the 
northern  gate,  and  waited  there  until  its  arrival  had 
been  announced  in  the  Temple ;  meanwhile  the  fint- 
fruits  wero  tastefully  arranged  and  the  finest  speci- 
mens laid  conspicuously  around  the  others.  Already 
the  delegates  of  the  Temple  came  to  meet  the  pro- 
cession. They  are  the  substitutes  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  on  duty,  and  the  treasurers  of  the  sanctuary. 
Already  the  sweet  notes  of  flutes  are  heard  hxHa 
afar.  A  more  charming  interruption  of  the  gloomy 
mood  to  which  Jerusawm  is  to-day  a  prey  cannot 
be  imagined.  The  scene  strengthens  the  national 
feelings  of  the  IsraeUtes,  which  had  been  kept  down 
by  the  King's  tyranny ;  aod  we  feel  that  this  specta- 
cle agrees  better  with  the  peouliariries  of  the  people 
than  the  Greek  music  and  theatre,  the  struggles  of 
the  gladiators,  and  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  circus, 
which  Herod  has  introduced  in  Jerosalem.  The 
new-comers,  who  live  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
city,  bring  in  golden  or  silver  or  willow  baskets  fnah 
figs,  and,  although  it  is  only  toward  the  close 
June,  already  fresh  grapes.  Those  whb  come  from 
a  greater  distance  bring  dried  figs  and  other  fruits; 
and  on  the  baskets  hang  pigeons,  destined  for  thfe 
bumt-ofierings,  A  steer,  whicn  is  to  become  the  o^n- 
mon  thanksgiving  offering,  heads  the  procession; 
Its  boms  are  gilt,  and  a  wreath  of  olive-branches 
surmounts  its  head.  It  is  a  long  procession  that  now 
enters  Jerusalem  amidst  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
flutes.  The  deputation  fioDm  the  Temple,  which  is  to 
receive  the  numerous  new-comers  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  is  for  that  reason  Ukeirise  very  numeroos. 
The  question  whence  the  new-comers  have  arrived 
has  already  been  answered  :  they  are  from  Sebaste, 
the  old  city  of  Samaria.  Whenever  the  procession 
passes  mechanics  working  in  the  street  or  in  the 
nall-ways  of  the  houses,  they  rise  reverentially,  and 
shout,  "  Achenu  anshe  Sebaste  balhem  leshalom "  ! 
("  Dear  brethren,  men  from  Sebaste,  welcome  "  !) 

Upon  reaching  Mount  Morlab,  the  strangers  take 
their  baskets  from  their  shoulders.  As  soon  as  they 
enter  the  court-yard  of  the  men,  the  Levitea  intone 
the  Psalm,  "  I  will  extol  thee,  O  Lord ;  for  thou  hast 
lifted  me  up,  and  hast  not  made  ray  fbes  to  rejoice 
over  me."  The  pigeons,  hanging  on  the  baskets, 
are  used  for  burn^offerings,  and  the  fruits  are  given 
to  the  priests;  the  strangers  repeating  the  words 
which  Motes  had  ordered  to  be  spoken  at  the  offer- 
ing of  the  first-fruits.  All  this  is  done  between  five 
and  six  in  the  afternoon.  ^  large  concourse  of 
men,  women,  and  children  has  followed  them  to  the 
Temple,  and  crowds  around  them  when  they  leave  it. 
Relatives  and  friends  take  their  acquuntances 
home,  and  the  rest  of  the  strangers  are  overwhelmed 
with  offers  of  hospitality. 

And  when  the  men  now  sit  at  the  Buppcr-tables 
of  their  hosts,  or  repose  on  their  cushions,  all  of  them 
ask,  "What  about  Mariainne's  sons?"     One  re- 
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>s,  *'  They  are  still  imprisoned  at  the  Sidonian 
age  of  Platane."  "  No,"  says  another,  "  they 
confined  in  a  by  far  8trone:er  jail ;  they  have 
m  removed  from  rlatane  to  Tyre ;  but  ^ou,  men 
Jeruaalcm,  tell  us  what  the  King  ii  going  to  do 
;h  them?"  *'He  will  pat  them  to  death,"  says 
I  host,  "and  then  build  two  towers  m  honor  of 
tm."  "He  never  loved  them,"  adda  his  wife, 
ir  he  hates  whosoever  is  better  than  he ;  I  saw  him 
vry  now  and  then  walking  with  the  two  princes; 
ty  were  roach  taller  than  he,  but  they  bowed  their 
ids,  lest  he  should  think  he  was  not  at  least  as  tall 
they."  A  rabbi,  who  was  likewise  at  the  table, 
lught  that,  being  a  pupil  of  Hillel,  whom  Herod 
i  highly  honored,  he  must  defend  the  Kin^.  — 
'''ic,"  said  they  to  hiro, "  if  thou  hast  entered  God's 
*eer,  don  his  garb  !"  (If  you  study  theoli^,  prac- 
3  chanty  and  love ! )  And  when  they  then  re- 
ed in  a  tone  of  bitterness  what  a  mustache  day  — 
!  barbers  of  Jerusalem  called  a  bad  day  a  **  mus- 
:he  day  "  —  IVyphon  had  had  to-day,  and  that 
Ton  and  his  son,  owing  to  IVypfaon  a  atrocious 
siehoods,  had  been  cruelfy  tortured  notil  they  had 
sely  accused  themselves,  and  that  no  doubt  hun- 
eds  of  persona  would  be  executed  on  the  morrow, 
e  stranger  from  Thirza  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  be  glad 
get  out  of  the  holy  city,  this  den  of  murderers  I " 
nd  when  be  returns  to  his  native  town,  what 
jumfol  news  will  meet  him  there!  Alexander 
d  Aristobulus  have  meanwhile  been  taken  irom 
^re  to  Sebaste,  and  strangled  there-  In  Jerusalem 
great  deal  of  blood  was  shed  in  the  following 
,ys.  The  task  of  sweeping  the  streets  was  a  horn- 
3  one.  The  King  had  told  the  people  at  the  Tfaea- 
i  that  the  captains  of  his  soldiers  and  Tryphon 
ire  traitors.  The  populace  of  Jerusalem,  now  that 
I  vindictivenen  gainst  the  captuns,  most  of  whom 
ire  very  unpopiHar,  was  anchained,  acted  with 
ibeard-of  brutwity.  Three  hundred  officers  were 
lin,  mostly  with  cluba  or  stqnee.  Teron,  too,  was 
lied.  But  pious  persons  prayed,  here  in  the  still- 
!3S  of  the  closet,  and  there  in  the  comer  of  a  syna- 
)gue,  or  in  the  darkness  of  an  arched  vault,  for  the 
luedy  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  that  an  end  might 
!  jput  to  this  bloody  tyranny  and  these  infamous 
'gii's.  Yes,  this  atmosphere  needs  a  thorough 
irification,  impregnated  with  the  sickening  per- 
mies  of  voluptuousness,  the  reeking  blood  of  the 
!L-tims  of  inju^Uce,  and  the  smoke  ol  the  burnt  and 
read  oiferings.  And  this  purification  is  close  at 
and :  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  few  years  hence 
111  emerge  from  the  iron  gate  of  Antonia  castle, 
nd  carry  his  cross  along  tlie  Via  Dolorosa  to  Gol- 
Dtha,  the  hour  of  Herod,  the  hour  of  redemption, 
as  struck. 


THE  CENTRAL  WORLD. 

Wno  was  the  Bruce  among  many  Braces  who 
iacovered  the  Central  World?  Whereabouts  is 
lie  cotta;^  in  Rent  to  which  he  retired  after  he  had 
omc  back  from  his  wonderful  voyage  ? 

I  do  not  know,  and  yet  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
he  only  person  on  earth  under  sixty  years  of  age 
rho  ever  hoard  of  this  particular  Bruce  at  all. 
-'uriou3  as  were  his  discoveries,  he  is  certainly  not 
amous. 

My  knowledge  of  Bruce  is  derived  from  a  little 
>ook  containing  rather  more  than  forty  pages,  which 
n  1802  was  publidied  by  Mr.  S.  Fisher,  of  St. 
fohn's  Lane,  Clerkenwelt,  and  which  bears  this  elab- 
ate  title :  **  Bmce's  Yoyage  to  Naples  and  Journey 


up  Mount  Vesuvius :  giving  an  account  the 
strange  disaster  which  happened  on  his  arrival  at  the 
summit;  the  discovery  oi  the  Central  World,  with 
the  laws,  customs,  and  manners  of  that  nation  de* 
scribed ;  their  swifl  and  peculiar  mode  of  travelling ; 
the  Wonderful  riches,  virtue,  and  knowledge  the  in- 
habitants possess  ;  the  author's  travels  in'that  coun- 
try, and  the  friendly  reception  he  met  with  fhun  its 
sovereign  and  his  people.*  This  title  is  not  a  speci- 
men of  elegant  composition,  nor  can  much  be  siud 
of  the  aquatint  frontispiece,  which  represents  a 
yonng  man  with  his  eyes  blindfolded  and  an  old 
man  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  each  astride  on  a  fly- 
ing e^le.  Nevertheless,  the  title  and  the  aquatint 
both  inspired  me  with  a  certain  amount  of  cariosity, 
and  I  went  steadily  through  the  litUe  book  which 
chance  had  thrown  into  my  hands. 

Nor  was  I  ill  rewarded  for  my  slight  trouble.  The 
work  attributed  to  Bruce  is  one  ot  those  many  ac- 
counts of  visits  to  imafpnanr  or  ioacceasible  regions 
that  have  been  written  wita  the  view  of  satirizing 
the  world,  with  which  the  author  is  familiar.  Famed 
specimens  of  the  genus  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Rabelais,  Quevi^o,  Swif^  and  Fielding.  Leu 
famed  specimens  help  to  ttiake  up  the  vouiminoas 
collection  of  "  ima^nary  voyages  "  editedjby  Gami- 
er, and  published  in  French  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  Bruce,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  famotu  at 
all.  He,  or  the  person  to  whom  he  owes  his  being, 
was  born,  —  not,  like  many  a  great  man,  before,* 
but  after,  his  time.  Had  he  stepped  into  existence 
a  few  years  sooner,  he  would  probably  have  occupied 
a  niche  in  the  Pantheon  of  Gamier. 

But  now  to  tell  what  befell  this  by  no  means  noto- 
rious Bruce.  Having  been  very  ill  used  and  utterly 
ruined  at  home,  he  went  cm  hodffd  a  man-of-war  as 
clerk  to  a  kindly  captun,  and  saifinf  to  Naples,  * 
made  the  ascent  of  MooDt  Yeanviiu.with  a  chosen 
party,  of  whom  the  captmn  was  one.  When  he  had 
gone  as  high  as  folks  osuall^  went,  he  resolved, 
contrary .  to  the  advice  of  his  excellent  friend,  to 
proceed  a  little  further,  and  peep  into  the  crater. 
No  sooner  had  he  closely  approached  it  on  all-fourfl 
than  the  ground  sank  beneath  him,  and  ho  went 
headforemost  somewhere,  so  completely  surrounded 
by  fire  and  sulphur  that  be  was  wellnigh  suffocated. 
Instead  of  coming  to  aquick  and  sudden  termination, 
as  is  the  case  wiui  common  falls,  Brace's  fall  went  on, 
and  the  view  that  met  Brace's  eye  was  perpetual- 
ly changing.  Sometimes  there  was  nothine  but  fire 
and  smoke,  sometimes  he  was  charmed  with  a  bril- 
liancy apparently  produced  by  the  lustre  of  innu- 
merable jewels,  and  then  came  a  resplendent  glory 
that  dazzled  him  outright.  Still  the  &U  went  on, 
and  presently  the  exc&sive  clor^r  was  subdued  into 
an  agreeable  light,  and  a  globe,  m  which  were  seas, 
contincnta,  mountains,  and  islands,  eventually  be- 
came vinUe  to  Bruce,  who  alighted  on  a  load  of  hay 
that  had  been  heaped  tcsether  in  a  field.  As  he 
did  not  now  seem  to  be  aoove  some  six  yards  fcom 
the  ground,  he  placed  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
heap  and  slid  down  the  side;  but  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  bottom  than  he  found  himself  fixed  as 
an  iron  nail  b^  a  powerful  magnet.  He  would  have 
perished  in  this  miserable  state,  had  not  a  venerable 
old  man  come  up  to  him,  and,  after  breathing  a  short 

Erayer,  anointed  him  with  the  contents  of  a  small 
ox,  which  at  once  not  only  set  him  free,  but  ren- 
dered him  as  light  as  a  feather.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his 
benefactor;  but  he  found,  to  his  astonishment^that 
this  fbrm  of  expressing  gratitude  was  ra^ee  o^fen- 
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sive  than  otherwise.  The  old  gentleman,  however, 
was  not  so  much  annoyed  that  ne  forgot  the  lairs  of 
hospitality ;  bo,  taking  Bruce  bv  a  way  on  which  the  ■ 
dust  was  of  goM  and  the  pebbles  precious  stones,  he 
brought  him  to  his  own  house  (the  walls  of  which 
were  mostly  composed  of  jewels),  and  introduced 
him  to  his  wife,  a  plea.sant  old  lady,  who,  in  the 
first  instance,  regaled  him  with  a  glass  of  cordial. 
The  language  in  which  the  amiable  couple  conversed 
was  altogether  strange  to  Bruce,  but  the  old  gentle- 
man soon  set  him  right  by  anointing  the  tip  of  his 
tongue^  his  ears,  his  forehea<I,  his  temples,  and  the 
crown  of  his  head.  He  was  then  enabled  to  under- 
stand and  converse  with  his  new  acquaintance. 

A  sojourn  with  the  hospitable  old  gentleman 
soon  made  Bruce  acquainted  with  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  nation  now  brought  to  his  notice. 
Three  per  day  was  the  number  of  meals,  none  of 
which  lasted  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  which  all 
consisted  of  vegetable  food.  For  beds,  the  people 
used  a  mattress,  with  a  rug  or  quilt  for  their  onl^' 
covering;  so  hardy  were  they  rendered  by  tins 
mode  of  living,  that  the  average  length  of  life 
among  them  was  three  hundred  years,  and  a  man  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  was  thought  to  have  attained 
his  prime..  Their  dress  was  a  kind  of  |>ctticoat, 
reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles  ;  their  shoes, 
made  of  leather,  were  large  and  easy ;  and  they 
wore  their  hair  and  beards  to  a  great  length,  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  impiety  to  destroy  a  manifest  gift 
of  their  Creator. 

But,  after  all,  where  was  Bruce  when  he  made 
his  interesting  observations  ?  Tliis  he  did  not 
exactly  know  himself  until  he  had  been  enlightened 
by  his  venerable  host,  who  Informed  him  that  the 
world  in  which  he  now  sojourned  was  the  very 
4centre  of  the  globe  which  men  call  the  earth.  Tlie 
Newtonian  law,  according  to  which  the  attraction 
of  gravitation  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  centre,  thus  fully  accounted  for 
Bruce's  adhesion  to  the  soil,  when  he  alighted  from 
the  load  of  hay.  The  Central  "World  ie  one  thou- 
sand milea  in  diameter,  and,  necessarily  having  no 
light  from  the  sun,  is  illumined  by  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  is  thickly  studded  with 
jewels  of  enormous  size.  Bruce,  looking  as  if  he 
did  not  precisely  understand  how  a  jewel,  large  or 
small,  could  shine  in  the  dark,  was  informed  that 
the  Central  World  itself  constantly  emitted  rays, 
which  fell,  or  rather  rose,  upon  the  gems,  and  the 
efficiency  of  which  was  further  increased  by  an 
atmosphere  thirty  miles  high.  This  system  of  give 
and  take  having  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the 
existence  of  day,  the  pheuomenon  of  night  had  yet 
to  ha  explained;  Rriiit!,  to  infinitij  edificitifin, 
■wa-s  informed  that  an  opaque  boily,  of  uxjirtly  tliti 
same  size  and  area  as  liali  tEic  concave  surface  of 
the  earthy  performed  a  complete  rovolulion  in  twenty- 
(bur  hours,  and  thug  for  twelve  hoHi?  sliLit  out  tht 
light  rertected  by  the  jewt^la.  The  Ccntralians, 
however,ar&  not  without  their  star-lit  nights,  for  the 
opaquo  body  is  itself  H^iriJikk'il  with  lar^t)  gems, 
which  answer  the  purpose  of  the  coustcll^tioiifl-  in 
the  heavens  contemplated  by  the  iahablLinta  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Taking  an  early  walk  one  morning,  and  finding 
himself  rather  fatigued,  Bmee  laid  Liimelf  on  3 
field  that  was  one  carpet  of  lovely  flow>.'rs,  and  du- 
lightcd  bilPself  with  listening  1o  tlie  tciugs  tif  the  in- 
numerable btrrls  that  surrounded  him.  For  some 
time^he  remained  motionlesSi  lest  by  stirring  he 
might  frighten  them  away ;  but  at  hut  veuturiiig  to 


raise  his  head,  in  order  to  examine  them  more  close- 
ly, he  was  pleased  to  find  that,  far  from  being  timid, 
some  of  them  perched  on  his  head,  some  on  his 
shoulders,  and  one  even  on  his  hand.  While  he  was 
agreeably  amused  by  a  concert  of  these  "  feathered 
songsters "  (a  name  commonly  given  to  birds  in 
1802),  he  was  found  by  his  Lost,  who,  taking  him 
home  to  hrcakfiist,  explained  to  him  that  the  tame- 
ncss  of  the  birds,  which  appeared  so  surprising,  was 
a  natural  result  of  the  maimers  and  customs  of  the 
countr}'.  Where  other  animals  are  devoured  and 
persecuted  by  man,  they  usually  fear  and  dislike 
him  ;  but  among  the  Centrallaus,  whoso  diet  consists 
exclusively  of  vegetables,  and  who  would  npt  on  any 
account  take  the  life  of  any  being  more  highly  oT^an- 
ized  than  a  cabbage,  they  find  no  cause  for  alarm. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  kindness  of  the  Centrali- 
aiis  to  speechless  creatures  is  In  some  measure  found- 
ed on  a  finn  belief  that  all  animals  are  endowed  with 
souls,  and  that  acts  dictated  by  reason  have  been 
wrongly  attributed  to  instinct.  This  belief  leads  to 
the  furthcrinferencc,  that,  inasmuch  as  beasts,  birds, 
and  insects  are  mostly  free  from  the  vices  incident  to 
humanity,  they  are  really  superior  to  the  men  we 
commonly  find  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
savage  satire  of  Swift's  Voyage  to  Houyhuhnma  is 
thus  repeated  in  a  mild  and  amiable  tone. 

Further  experiences  familiarized  Bruce  with  the 
docility  of  brutes  in  the  Central  World.  A  lion, 
whom  he  accidentally  roused  from  sleep,  licked  his 
feet,  and  fawned  on  nim, —  nay,  even  brought  back  a 
large  stone  which  he  flung  to  ascertflln  if  the  formid- 
able animal  had  the  usual  habits  of  a  faithful  dog. 
Once,  the  evil  nature  he  had  acquired  in  the  outer 
world  prompted  him,  on  the  discovery  of  a  sitting 
hare,  to  long  for  a  ^un,  and  he  picked  up  a  stone  as 
an  imj>errect  substitute ;  but  the  fearlessness  with 
which  the  little  creature  rau  up  to  him,  and  played  a 
thousand  tricks  around  him,  touched  his  conscience ; 
so,  desisting  from  his  infamous  purpose,  he  resolved 
to  be  "  more  circumspect  for  the  future." 

After  Bruce  had  passed  some  time  with  the 
family  of  his  excellent  host,  the  eldest  son,  a  youth 
of  seventy,  proposed  a  jaunt  to  the  capital,  which, 
being  only  three  hundred  miles  off,  could  easily  be 
reached  by  day%ht,  if  they  started  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Tne  pi  ffosal  was  accepted  with  joy  ; 
and  when  the  appol^.— d  time  arrived,  Bruce  and 
the  son,  fortified  by  the  host's  wife  with  a  basket 
containing  sweet  cakes  and  fruits,  and  a  bottle  of 
excellent  cordial,  prepared  for  their  journey.  The 
vehicle  in  which  this  was  to  be  performed,  and 
which  was  standing  at  the  door,  was  in  shape  some- 
what like  a  one-horse  chaise  ;  but  on  each  side  of  it, 
in  lii.'H  of  wlkcpis,  were  twu  blaiMi-rs,  ten  tiiiie?  35 
liiT^c  as  those  of  an  ordinary  bulloek.  Before  the 
chaise,  to  which  they  were  f-ust^ined  hy  ^^ilkeii  conla, 
wcrt!  two  green  binJa,  each  alrant  twice  as  big  as  a 
very  larj^e  swan.  These,  of  course,  were  lo  draw 
the  vtlii*je,  while  the  bladders  were  to  keeji  It  iiia 
proper  equilibrium. 

The  chai^'j  having  ri-sca  with  Bruce  and  his  com- 
panion to  the  level  of  a  quarter  of  a  miie,  they 
lloated  &mootbIy  along  until,  at  tlie  end  of  three 
haul's,  they  stopped  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  old  man'a 
daughter;  a  Gnc  young  girl  of  Hf^v,  who  had  only- 
bi;en  lately  marricfj,  anil  wa?  living  in  a  equptry-seat 
immediately  beneath  tbcw-  The  mode  of  alightiug 
wad  eurioua.  Bruce's  companion,  wheti  they  were 
ininiedi.^tely  over  the  Court  of  the  house,  tOoK  some 
small  cakes  fii^ui  his  robe,  whtch  he  threw  upoti  the 
grotiad,  and  the  birds,  teraptqd'by  the  sijght  of  food. 
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immediately  descended.  When  the  travellen  had 
been  set  dovn  at  the  gate  of  an  elegant  hotue,  the 
birds  were  instantly  released,  and  flew  out  of  sight, 
to  the  infinite  surprise,  of  Brace,  who  was,  however, 
informed  bj  his  friend  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  abont  rest  of  the  journey.  The  lady 
received  her  guests  with  due  hospitality,  and  con* 
ducted  them  to  her  husband,  who,  she  said,  was 
fishit^  in  the  garden.  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed 
that  uaak  Walton's  delightful  book  had  fidlcn  into 
the  hand  of  this  sporting  gentleman,  and  tempted 
him  to  depart  ihnn  the  nuges  of  the  Central 
Worid.  **  Fishing,"  in  the  itwas  a£  that  country, 
meant  something  reiy  different  ftoin  angling,  as 
Bruce  soon  peroeivied.  The  gentlemao  in  the 
garden  was  standing  by  a  pond,  near  which  was  a 
cistern  of  clear  water  and  a  vessel  full  of  grain. 
When  he  stirred  the  pond  with  a  stick,  fishes  ran  by 
hundreds  to  the  surface,  and,  taking  them  out^ntty 
with  his  hand,  he  cast  them  into  the  cistern,  flinging 
after  them  some  grain.  When  they  had  been 
sufficiently  regaled,  Be  emptied  the  cistern  into  the 
pond;  and  Bruce  reflected  bow  much  greater  must 
be  pleasure  of  catching  fish,  with  no  other 
intent  than  to  feed  them,  than  that  of  ta|dng  them 
with  ho^ks,  and  then  leaving  them  on  the  ground  to 
expire  in  agonies. 

The  newly  married  pair,  at  whose  house  this 
exercise  of  Mnercdence  waa  observed,  seem  to  have 
b^en  rather  more  smartly  attired  than  the  Centra- 
Hans  in  general.  The  gentleman,  whose  beard  was 
not  vcTT  long,  inasmnch  as  he  was  only  seventy 
years  of  age,  wore  on  his  head  a  tnrban  of  bine 
satin,  adorned  with  crimson  plumes;  his  jacket  and 
petdcoat  were  white,  and  nts  robe  was  crimson. 
The  lady  had  black  Jiair,  which  hung  down  in 
ringlets  to  her  waist }  her  jacket  and  petdcoat  were 
piiUc ;  and  as  she  did  not  wear  a  robe,  the  graceful- 
ness  of  her  person  was  distinctly  perceptible,  espec- 
ially as  she  was  not  disfigured  by  stays. 

The  journey  to  the  capital  was  not  r^med  until 
the  foUowmg  morning,  when  a  whistle  from  Bruce's 
companion  brought  together  a  number  of  birds  tike 
the  first  pair,  from  which  two  were  selected.  At 
half  past  one  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  Ouden- 
tenunos,  as  the  capital  was  called,  and  pnt  ap  at  the 
house  of  a  friend. 

The  form  of  the  city  is  accurately  described.  Its 
centre  is  (Hibcrnic<£)  a  largo  octagon  sqnare,  fi-om 
each  side  of  which  proceeds  a  street  a  mile  in  length, 
and  as  broad  as  the  Haymarket  Narrower  thorough- 
fares and  ground  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi^ta 
occupy  the  spaces  between  the  eight  streets,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  which  is  a  church,  a  still  lai^er 
church  having  been  erected  in  the  central  square. 
At  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town 
stands  the  palace  of  the  king,  who,  far  Irom  being 
highly  elevated  above  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  consid- 
ers himself  the  principal  servant  of  his  people. 
Indeed,  he  has  come  to  the  throne,  not  by  hereditary 
succession,  which  is  unknown,  but  simply  because  he 
is  the  oldest  man  in  the  country :  the  age  of  every 
person  being  registered,  to  prevent  nuswes. 

The  origin  of  evil,  even  in  our  wicked  world,  has 
been  regarded  by  both  philosophers  and  theologians 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  problems.  This 
problem  becomes  still  harder  in  the  case  of  the 
Ccntraltans,  who  seem  so  perfectly  good  that  they 
do  not  require  the  curb  of  any  executive  power. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  an  origin  of  evil  peculiar  to 
themselves.  About  a  centurv  before  ^  Bmce's  de- 
scent, a  great  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 


outer  world,  members  of  the  most  wicked  race  that 
ever  existed  (and  consequently  not  Englishmen), 
having,  as  a  pnnishment  for  their  sins,  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake,  a  hundred  or  so  of  bodi 
sexes  arrived  safe  in"  the  Central  World,  and  were 
hospitably  received.  So  ill,  however,  did  they 
behave,  that  the  Centralians  were  soon  obliged  to 
confine  them  to  one  spot,  which  was  thenceforward 
called  the  earthly  quarter.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  people  thus  complimented  are  the  Portuguese, 
and  that  the  eartfaqnake  is  that  which  destroyed 
Lisbon;  but  the  CentnUians,  otherwise  so  good, 
seem  to  have  been  in^fferent  chronologists,  fot  the 
calamity  of  Porto^  occurred  in  1705,  and  Bruee's 
book  was  pnbliidied  in  1802,  bo  that  the  lapse  vi  half 
a  century  is  hard  to  make  out  The  use  made  of  the 
foreign  quarter  in  explsuning  the  origin  of  evil  in 
the  Central  World  is  this :  the  Centralians,  though 
good,  are  not  incapable  of  sin,  and  hence  some 
unlucky  fellow  who  stra}'9  into  the  unclean  district 
may  posubly  be  drawn  into  mischief. 

The  humdity  of  the  king  is  only  one  instance  of 
the  equalitj^  that  prevaiu  through  the  Central 
World.  Wisdom  and  old  ^e  are  alone  treated 
with  exceptional  respect  The  rapid  increase  of 
population,  and  the  spontaneous  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  make  the  employment  of  servants  unneces- 
sary; and  the  abundance  of  metals  and  Jewels, 
precions  in  the  outward  world,  deprivins  them  of 
their  value,  there  is  no  aristocracy  (tf  weuA. 

On  entmng  the  royal  palace,  Brace  was  at  once 
enaUed  to  detect  the  king  by  bis  stabne, — which 
exceeded  six  feet,  ~~  his  majestic  costume,  and  his 
snow-white  beard,  which  descended  to  hiswaist.  The 
turban  of  the  monarch  ^vas  of  white  satin,  covered 
with  feathers  of  the  most  beautiful  colors,  lUs  jacket 
and  petticoat  were  blue,  and  his  robe  was  purple. 
Great  Britain,  it  seems,  enjoys  a  good  character 
among  the  Centralians,  for  the  king  no  sooner  heard 
that  Bruce  was  an  Englishman  than  he  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  good  fortune.  "  Hie  Britons,** 
said  he,  **  were  always  a  brave,  generous,  and  free 
people,  and  never  faded  to  reward  merit  whenever 
they  discovered  it"  An  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
monarch  was  a  natural  result  of  this  fiiTomble 
opinion,  and  Bruce  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at 
table  a  eounti^an  named  Thompson,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  Eng^nd  as  an  honest  law- 
yer, and  who,  having  about  a  hundred  years  pre- 
viously tumbled  through  one  of  the  marshes  of 
Lincolnshire  or  Essex,  nad  thus  reached  the  Cen- 
tral World,  which  had  agreed  so  well  with  his  con- 
stitution that  he  did  not  lode  above  fiirty  years  of 
age. 

Crime  being  so  extremely  rare  in  the  Central 
World,  Bruce  mlwht  deem  himself  particularly  lucky 
when  he  heard  in  the  palace  that  a  trial  was  to 
take  place  on  the  following  day,  and  that  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it  Eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the  ju- 
dicial proceeding ;  and  the  persona  who  were  to  ^ 
with  the  king  having  assemUed  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  palace,  they  all  set  off  for  tlw  place  of  trial, 
wMch  was  a  lai^  field.  On  this  occasion  the  king, 
who  seated  himself  on  an  eminence  raised  for  the 
purpose,  with  seventy  of  the  oldest  persons  in  the 
country  ranged  on  each  side  of  him,  wore  a  black 
dress  and  tnrban,  without  the  xeaaL  ornamoit  of 
feathers. 

As  soon  as  the  prisoner  was  brought  before  the 
court,  the  chaice  brought  agunst  htm  was  formally 
stated  by  the  Idng,  who  opened  his  ^sconise 
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arerrinc  that,  although  he  had  lived  nearly  four 
hundred  yean,  this  was  the  most  ptunful  moment  he 
had  ever  exjperienced.  He  had  known  the  pris- 
oner from  infaDcy,  and  could  affirm  that  the  lite  of 
the  unhappy  man  had  heen  blameless,  until  a  silly 
curiosity  had  cau3ed  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  foreicQ 
quarter,  where  he  remained  for  above  a  month. 
When  on  his  way  homeward,  he  began  to  fear  that 
he  had  offended  his  father  by  his  long  absence ;  so 
he  called  upon  a  friend,  who  was  the  prosecutor  in 
the  pase,  and  implied  him  to  do  his  best  as  a  well- 
wiiher  to  the  &tnily.  The  friend  accordingly  waited 
on  the  fiither,  bat,  finding  him  somewhat  sternly  dis- 
poMd,  Irapt.the  returned  wanderer  ^.t  hia  house  for 
some  three  weeks,  cootiaaing  his  solicitations  in  the 
mean  dme.  A  reconciliation  was  at  last  effected, 
but  the  unworthy  prodigal  was  no  sooner  reconciled 
with  his  father  than  he  informed  him  that  this  very 
friend  had  persuaded  him  to  remain  so  long  absent, 
and  had  even  caused  him  to  visi^  the  earthly  quar- 
ter. He  had  also  behaved  in  an  indecorous  manner 
towards  his  friend's  daughter,  a  young  lady  who 
was  of  the  tender  age  of  tiiirty,  and  therefore  quite 
nnable  to  take  her  own  part.  All  these  facts  made 
up  a  case  of  ingratitude ;  a  crime  which  the  Cen- 
tralians  regard  with  an  abhorrence  equal  to  that  of 
the  ancient  f^yptians. 

The  prisoner  pleading  guilty,  the  king  pronounced 
the  sentence,  which  was  to  the  effect,  uat  be  should 
he  conducted  back  to  the  place  from  whence  be 
came,  and  that,  after  he  had  there  had  his  hur  and 
beard  cut  off,  he  was  to  be  taken  to  the  earthly 
quarter,  never  to  leave  it  upon  pain  of  death. 

Shortly  afterwards  an  express  arrived  from  the 
earthly  quarter,  conveying  the  information  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  unblened  region,  then  increased 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  were  all  up  in  arms, 
and  contemplated  nothing  less  than  the  immediate 
destruction  of  the  Central  Empire.  The  evil  design 
was  thwarted ;  a  sudden  incursion  proving  so  effect- 
ual, that  the  enemy  was  utterly  disabled  from 
wreaking  further  mischief.  The  banished  man,  on 
this  occasion,  exerted  himself  so  heartily  in  the 
cause  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  received  a  free 
pudon,  and  was  allowed  to  return  from  exile. 

One  day*  while  he  was  walking  in  the  fields, 
Brace  percdved  in  the  air  a  dark  body,  about  the 
size  (tf  lialf-arcrown,  which  was  evidently  descend- 
ing from  the  earth  above.  When  it  had  fallen,  it 
proved,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  a  man  who  had 
treated  him  with  base  ingratitude  prior  to  his 
departure  from  England.  With  the  aid  of  the 
bottle  of  ointment  be  raised  the  man  from  the 
ground,  forbidding  him,  in  accordance  with  the 
tessons  he  had  received,  to  embrace  his  knees.  Mr. 
Worldly — so  the  man  was  named— no  sooner  recog- 
nized Bruce  tiian  he  showed  the  deepest  contrition, 
and  explained  his  unhappy  situation  by  saying 
^at  he  nad  fallen  down  a  chasm  in  one  of  the  Det^ 
byshire  mountains.  In  spite  of  all  the  care  be- 
stowed upm  him,  the  miserable  penitent  ex^ied  in 
three  days. 

Brace  having  learned  from  Worldly,  deceased, 
that  his  relations  had  shown  great  grief  at  hu 
supposed  death,  and  would  probably  be  charmed  to 
see  him,  his  repugnance  to  quit  the  Centr^  World 
at  the  end  of  the  year  —  which  limited  a  stranger's 
right  to  dwell  in  that  blest  abode — was  lessened, 
though  he  did  not  exactly  see  how  his  return  to  the 
upper  regions  was  to  be  effected.  As  he  had  still 
two  or  three  months  on  his  handi^  he  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  than  pass  them  with  tho  good 


old  gentleman  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  on  his 
arrival.  This  wish  he  enunciated  to  the  son,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  his  travelling  companion, 
and  whom  he  found  even  more  anxious  than  himself 
to  quit  the  capital  The  youth  had  that  very  day 
received  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  his  father's  neigh- 
borhood, accepted  an  offer  of  his  hand,  and  was 
desirous  to  complete  his  happiness  with  all  poenble 
speed.  Bruce,  when  returning  to  the  residence  of 
his  old  friends,  had  thus  an  opportunity  witness- 
ing a  wedding  ceremony  remaricable  for  its  unaffect- 
ed simplicity.  The  father  of  the  bride  conducted 
his  daughter  into  the  middle  of  an  assembly,  and  the 
same  good  office  was  dime  by  the  father  of  the 
bridegroom  for  lus  son.  Hands  were  joined,  fidelity 
was  promised,  and  that  was  all.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  present  narrator,  that  the  bride- 
groom was  dressed  ^-in  white,  with  the  exception 
of  his  robe,  which  was  sky-coloTi  and  that  he  lowed 
exceedingi}'  smart. 

At  length  the  time  for  quitting  the  charming  Cen- 
tral World,  where  nature  was  so  kind,  minds  were 
so  pure,  and  life  was  so  long,  was  close  at  band; 
the  worthy  old  gentleman,  intai-med  by  Bruce  ol  his 
approachyig  departure,  offered  to  be  his  companiw. 
Leave  having  been  taken  of  all  good  com[^y,  two 
very  large  birds,  each  with  a  long  ribbon  fastened 
to*  its  back,  were  brought  to  the  door  on  the  appoint- 
,ed  day;  and  on  the  backs  of  these  Bruce  and  hts 
venerable  friend,  who  held  the  reins  for  both, 
ascended  into  the  air.  After  a  journey  of  about 
six  hours,  Bruce  anived  at  the  concave  surface  of 
the  earth's  crust,  and  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the 
jewels  with  which  it  was  studded;  but  soon  the 
travellers  were  surronnded  by  a  total  darkness,  and 
space  was  se  confined  that  the  birds  were  scarcely 
able  to  move  their  wings.  This  change  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  passage  through  the  crust  itself. 

They  reached  the  convex  surface  of  the  earth, 
within  a  few  miles  of  London;  and  when  Bruce 
was  informed  by  his  companion  that  be  must  now 
submit  to  have  his  eyes  blinded  for  a  while,  in  order 
that  the  entrance  into  the  other  world  might  remain 
a  secret,  of  course  he  made  no  resistance ;  and  after 
a  quarter  of  an  boar's  more  travel  alighted  on  the 
ground;  but,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  birds 
were  gone.  Hie  effectof  Uie  antment,  which  was  to 
diminidi  the  power  of  gravitation,  was  now  found 
inconvenient,  far  the  attraction  of  the  earth  b^g 
neceaearily  less  at  its  surface  than  at  its  centre, 
Bruce  could  scarcely  keep  his  feet  to  the  ground, 
and  got  two  or  three  tuoUiles  on  his  nose.  A  certain 
liquid  qninkled  upon  him  by  his  prudent  fiiend  soon, 
however,  brought  him  to  his  proper  weight 

Lovely  as  they  were,  the  costumes  oi  the  Central 
World  were,  as  we  have  seen,  not  in  the  London 
fashion ;  so  Bnice's  first  thoughts  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  old  acquuntance  who  lived  in  Piccadilly, 
and  dealt  in  artii^es  of  attire.  ThitJier  the  trave- 
lers proceeded.  The  effect  of  their  appearance 
upon  the  unsophisticated  maid-servant  who  opened 
the  door  was  so  powerful  that  she  cried  on^  "  A 
ghost!  a  ghosti"  and,  by  her  screams,  brought  her 
masttt  down  sturs.  A  sqonm  in  the  immacolatc 
Central  World  had  not  rendered  Bruce  incapable  ' 
of  earthly  mendacity,  so  he  told  his  Kccadilly 
friend,  woo  recognized  him  at  once,  that  he  had 
been  out  masquerading:  adding  that  his  companion 
was  a  foreigner,  who  spoke  no  Knglish,  and  that  the 
long  beard,  which  had  excited  remark,  was  in  con- 
formity to  the  custom  of  lus  country.  The  West- 
End  tradesman  lent  Bruce  a  couple  of  guineas  for 
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iliate  expenieBf  and  adced  him  snd  his  com- 
n  to  dine  iritfa  him  on  the  foUowins  day. 
they  are  going  to  bed  at  the  hotel  after  their 
r  in  Ficcirailty,  the  old  Centralian  tells  Brace 
le  will  retam  home  on  the  following  morning, 
rarning  him  not  to  qnit  his  room  eariicr  than 
,  or  pry  into  things  that  concern  him  not,  takes 
Tectionate  leave  M  him. 
lay  the  Creator  preserve  you,  and  may  you 
rust  mankind ! "  Those  were  the  last  words 
;n  by  the  mod  old  man  to  Brace,  who,  when 
'as  alone,  looked  after  his  affairs.  His  re- 
19  received  him  kindly,  and  settled  a  sum  of 
ly  upon  him,  —  which  waa  gratifying;  bat  they 
ed  to  believe  his  account  of  the  Central,  World, 
tiieh  was  disgnstinn;.    So  he  resolved  to  keep  as 

company  as  possible,  and  bought  a  small  cot- 
in  Kent,  where  he  settled  down  in  thepleanng 

of  receiving  some  day  a  pnunised  vint  from 
ientral  acqaamtanee. 

lere  the  book  ends.^  Whether  Bruce  ia  still  in 
living  on  lingerine  hope,  £ke  Le  Panvre 

aes  in  the  French  pby,  or  whether  his  hope 

>een  realized,  the  present  narrator  is  unable  to 
Nay,  what  is  more,  he  does  not  in  the  least 

ive  that  any  one  can  give  him  the  slightest 

•mation  on  the  snbject. 


HISTORY  OF  LACE.  . 

ACE  may  to  unthinking  persons  seem  hot  a  gos- 
ir  sabject  for  history ;  and  the  fairy  fkbric  nas 
ed  bad  a  gossamer  fate,  having  been  unceasing- 
isscd  up  and  down  in  the  gusts  and  storms  of 
iical  passion  and  religious  revolution ;  yet  trifles 
t  as  air  acquire  bistorically  a  grave  signi6cance, 
as  the  foam  of  the  sea  may  mark  the  track  of  a 
ithan.  Jjace  indeed  exercises  no  longer  the 
it  empire  which  it  once  possessed,  either  over 
male  or  female  mind,  and  its  loss  of  the  all^i* 
B  of  one  of  the  sexes  appears  to  he  complete; 
Mrs.  Falllser  has  very  aptly  undertaken  the 
:tion  of  becoming  the  Gibbon  of  t^e  decline  and 
of  lace,  at  least  as  regards  the  male  portion  of 
community.  Lace  appears  now,  alas  I  to  be 
manently  banished  from  the  necks  of  judges,  blsh- 
.  and  kings,  and  the  cravats  of  fops  and  heroes, 
.  its  use  is  monopolized  by  that  half  of  the  species 
>  enjoy  also  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  wearing 
feathers  and  bright  colors.  A  good  many  smart 
igs  have  been  said  about  fashion,  but  it  is  yet  to 
[lesired  that  some  writer  may  arise  and  puform 
the  "Fhysiologie  du  GroOt,"  as  applied  to  dress, 
service  which  Brillat-Savarin  rendered  irt  «8pect 
the  arts  of  the  table.  A  common  psyeholc^ical 
idition  DO  doubt  underlies  the  countless  avatars 
fashion,  and  the  political,  meu^)hy8ical,  and 
;hetic  ideas  of  the  day.  It  is  important,  however, 
.t  the  rabject  shoold  not  be  too  lightly  taken  in 
id,  and  an  investigator  duly  qaaU6ed>  Some 
bt  surely  wotild  be  thrown  on  haman  nature,  on 
;  course  of  events,  and  the  difference  of  the  sexes, 
>ne  could  clearly  understand  why  the  female  bon- 
t  lias  dwindled,  almost  within  the  memory  of  man, 
m  the  size  and  shape  of  a  colossal  coal-scuttle  to 
ticnsions  exceeded  by  the  milliner's  bill,  while  the 
.le  cylinder  has  altered  but  a  few  barleycorns  in 
ght  or  brim  for  the  same  period.  As  it  is  we 
at  present  in  vain, — 

'•Ten  ms,  whm  te   flMMoo»  bnd, 
Or  In  the  taeut,  or  la  Uw  htad, 
Hmr  Iwpit,  limriunTlslMd  r " 


And  we  are  quite  In  the.dark  as  to  why  tiie  incal- 
culable balloon  skirt  suddenly  nnka  conicaUy  down 
into  the  shape  of  a  datura  flower  or  j>enny  tnifnpet, 
and  as  to  what  connection  may  exist  between  the 
modern  pantaloon  and  the  emancipation  of  the  ten- 
pound  householder,  Comte's  "  Positivism  "  and  Tup- 
pet's  "  Proverbial  Philosophy."  Democracy  has,  no 
doubt,  much  to  answer  for,  but  we  must  panse  before 
we  place  the  swaUow-tul  coat  on  its  shoulders. 

Needlework  or  embroidery  was  practised  in  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Aho- 
liab  receives  special  notice  in  Exodus  as  the  great 
embroiderer  in  blue ;  the  web  of  Penelope  needs 
no  mention. 

In  the  Middle  A|;es  no  queen  or  lady  of  a  great 
chief  of  feudalism  disduned  to  train  up  her  daughter 
in  the  dexterous  use  of  the  needle.  But  lace  is  a 
modern  invention,  and  comprises  the  three  divis- 
ions of  cnt>work,  lace,  and  guipure.  Cnt^woric  w 
open-work  embroidery,  was  the  parent  of  lace. 
Lace  is  defined  to  be  a  plain  or  ornamental  network, 
wrought  of  threads  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  flax,  or 
cotton  interwoven;  ai  for  defining  "guipure,"  the 
thing  appears  to  be  impossible,  the  feminine  mind 
having  Suctuated  very  considerably  as  to  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  to  be  demanded  of  a  well-constitut- 
ed "  guipure."  In  its  early  stage  it  was  considered 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  of  twisted  silk  and  *<  caMi- 
sane,"  which  latter  was  a  little  strip  of  vellum  form- 
ing a  raised  pattern ;  but  the  nature  of  giiipure  has 
so  chan^d  that  Mrs.  Palliser  herself  asks  in  despiur, 
"How  IS  the  word  now  to  be  defined  or  circum- 
scribed?" 

The  Italians,  who  invented  fivk%  and  who  set  the 
fashion  for  all  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  lay  clum  also  to  the  invention  of  pmnt  or 
needle-made  lace,  ^yriters  on  lace  are  not,  however, 
agreed  as  to  whether  the  art  of  fine  needlework  is  of 
Byzantine  origin,  and  introduced  into  Italy  by  the 
Greeks  of  tiie  Lower  Empire,  or  whether  it  was 
learnt  from  the  Saracens  of  Sicily,  just  as  the 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  caught  it  f^om  the  iloon. 
Those  who  advocate  the  latter  opinion  rely  on  the 
fact  that  the  verb  for  embroidery  is  of  Moorish 
origin  both  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  "  Ricamare," 
"Ricamar,**  being  the  two  forms  of  the  word  in 
question.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lace  fitbric  existed 
in  Italy  in  the  fiftoenth  century,  as  is  proved  by  a 
document  of  the  Sforza  family,  dated  1493.  The 
Florentine  poet,  Firenzuola,  who  wrote  between 
1520  and  1530,  composed  an  el^  upon  a  coUar  of 
laced  point  made  by  the  fingers  oThis  niistieBa:— 

"  QuMto  collar  M»Ipl  U  doDnt  ml* 
Dl  bHM  rllavtt  iu>  AmoM  mal 


B  oU  !■  TlMl  not  ftvta  beOo." 

The  pictares  alao  of  Caipaccio  and  Bellini  show 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  wlute  lace  at  passament 
in  1500. 

Venice,  indeed,  as  in  moat  other  pnnts  of  foshion 
of  that  time,  when  all  fine  geotlemen  thought  it 
indispensable  to  have  "swam  in  a  gondola,"  took  the 
lead.  Venice  pcnnt,  however,  which  must  have 
formed  an  exasperating  item  for  husbands  among 
the  expenses  of  a  lady's  toilet  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  is  manufactured  no  more.  In 
Mrs.  Pallisei^'s  book  are  to  be  found  beautiful 
specimens  of  its  rich  texture,  resembling  elegantly 
carved  marble  or  ivory,  in  patterns  of  a  kaleidoscope 
and  geometrical  fashion,  or  of  the  elaborate  tracery 
of  the  Renaissance  period.  Grenoa  also  waa  fhmoas 
for  its  point  lac'e,  and  Saint  Simon  iofbrms  ns  that  a 
certain  lladane  de  Puissieuz  oonanmed'-Genoa 
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point  to  the  amouot  of  200,000  crowns  (£  20,000)  in 
one  year,  while  Tallemant  dea  Riaxat,  taking  advan- 
tage of  her  repDtatton,  says  the  same  lady  eat  point 
coupe  to  an  unlimited  extents 

Spanish  point  was  as  iamous  in  its  day  as  thai  of 
Flanden  or  Italy.  Thread  lace  was  manufactured 
in  Spain  as  early  as  1492 ;  for  a  lace  alb,  in  wliieh 
the  late  Catdinal  Wiseman  once  officiated,  and 
valued  at  10,000  crowns,  ta  preserved  in  the  Cathe- 
dral oi  Granada,  memorable  as  being  presented  to 
the  Church  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.* 

In  the  dissolatlon  of  the  Spanish  monasteries  in 
1830  an  eoonnoaa  quantity  of  Sjianish  point  was 
thrown  upon  the  market,  the  exquisite  worVmanship 
of  nans,  who,  regardless  of  time,  would  expend  all 
the  skill  of  their  needles  on  vestments  destined  for 
pious  uses. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  lace  or  bbnde  is  now 
carried  on  principally  at  Almagro  in  La  Mancba, 
and  occupies  from  12,000  to  13,000  people.  The 
principal  article  of  manufacture  is,  of  course,  the 
natioiul  "  nutntUla"  "  which  is  held  sacred  by  law, 
and  caxmot  be  seized  for  debt.  There  arc  three  kinds 
of"  mantiUas."  That  of  white  blwde,  suiting  ill  with 
the  coiaplexion  of  the  olive-faced  ladies  m  Spain, 
and  oidy  lued  on  state  occasions,  birthdays,  and  tnill- 
fights  on  Easter  Mondays,  that  of  black  l^md,  trim- 
med with  deep  lace,  and  the  " mantilla  de  tiro"  for 
ordinary  wear,  made  of  black  silk  trimmed  with 
velvet  The  black  blonde  of  Spun,  however,  does 
not  equal  that  of  Cbantilly. 

Flanders  disputes  with  Italy  the  glory  of  the  in- 
vention of  lace.  Baron  KciSunberg  declares  that 
lace  comettcs  or  caps  were  worn  in  that  countr)-  as 
eariy  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Pillow  lace,  at  all 
evrats,  was  first  made  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  a 
side  chapel  of  the  choir  of  St.  Feter's  at  Louvain  is 
as  altar-piece  by  Quintin  Matsys,  of  the  date  1435, 
in  which  a  girl  is  making  lace  with  bobbins  on  a 
imUow  aimilar  to  those  <n  the  present  day.  The 
bee  manufacture  of  Flanders  supported  itself  better 
amid  the  horrors  <£  atrocloos  reli^oos  persecu- 
tions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  than  anv  of  w»  other 
noted  fabncB  of  Uie  Netherlands, —  tbe  great  cradle 
of  modem  industry.  Every  country  is  Northern 
Enrope,  France,  with  the  exception  of  Alen^on, 
tiennany,  and  Foglaod,  learned  the  art  of  lace-oaak-' 
ing  from  Flanders. 

For  lue  let  FlMidm  bew  vrnvj  tlM  bcUe," 
savs  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  and  the  line 
holds  good  still  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce, 
and  in  spite  of  the  close  rivalry  which  now  besets  it 
in  the  Point  d'AleD9on.  The  government,  how- 
ever, took  fright  when  the  manufacture  of  I'oiut  de 
France  was  established  by  Colbert,  and  attracted 
numbers  of  laoe-making  emigrants  to  this  country. 
An  act  was  passed,  dated  Brussels,  is  1698, 
threatening  with  punishment  all  who  should  entice 
the  lace-workers  across  the  fronlierB. 

Brossels  lace,  firom  the  eatUest  days  of  the  manu- 
ftctttre  of  the  time,  has,  like  the  steel  of  Toledo^ 
held  a  ftmmost  reputatioa  among  its  rivals.  It  has 
acquired  tiie  name  cS  Pamt  d*  An^elerrt,  luit  this  is 
a  smuggled  appellation.  In  1662,  the  En^ish  Par- 
liament, alarmed  at  the  sums  of  money  expended 
on  foreign  point,  and  desirous  of  protecting  the 
English  Bone-lace  manufacture,  passed  an  Act, 

»  OstheriiM  of  Angoa,  MOordlDit  to  tradition,  introdooed  tha  mrt 
MiHin       iato  BadfonUbiK  doriiig  her  s«t|Dura  at  Ampthlll,  In 
IfiSl-SS.  8be  wu  A  great  adept  ia  the  arts  pf  tbe  needle.  Until 
quits  lateljr  the  lMfr«akera  kept  "Cftttem's-daT"  m  tlw  hoUdsj 
of  (Mr  cnft,  In  BMBMiT  of  Ihs  good  QaMn  C«UMdm> 


prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  lace.  But 
the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  with  its  Bockiughaius, 
Bochesters,  and  its  fine  ladies  like  Lady  Castle- 
maine,  who  wore  the  finest  smocks  and  linen  petti- 
coats laced  with  rich  lace  at  the  bottom  "  that  ever 
Pepys  saw,"  so  that  it  did  his  heart "  good  "  to 
look  at  them,"  mast  have  its  due  supply  oi  lace. 
Therefore  the  English  lace-merchants  first  tried  to 
set  up  mannfiictcHies  oi  Brussels  kce-workere  in 
EngUmd ;  but  failing  tn  this,  through  want  of  the 
proper  flax,  they  adopted  the  more  simple  expedient 
of  buying  up  the  choicest  lapea  of  the  Brussels  mart, 
and  then  smuggling  them  over  to  England  and  sell- 
ing them  und»the  false  title  of  Point  d'An^e- 
terre,"  or  English  point,  as  thongh  ot  home  manu- 
facture. 

Of  the  rate  at  which  lace  was  consumed  at  that 
day  an  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  account  of  the 
seizure  of  a  smuggling  ship  with  a  cai^  of  744,953 
ells  of  lace,  without  reckoning  handkerchiefs,  collar*, 
fichus,  aprons,  petticoats,  fans,  gloves,  &c.,  all  of  the 
same  material  The  title  "Point  de  Bruxelles" 
then  went  out  of  fashion  altogether,  and  "  Point 
d'Angleterre  "  took  its  place  both  in  England  and 
France. 

The  best  Brussels  lace  is  made  only  in  Bros- 
sels :  — 

"  The  thread  used  in  Brussels  lace  is  of  extraordinarj 
fineness.  It  is  nuade  of  flax  grown  at  Brabant,  at  Hal, 
and  Behecq  Bognon.  The  finest  qnalit}-  is  spun  in 
dark  unilcrground  rooms,  for  contact  with  the  dry  tit 
camcs  the  thread  to  brcnk ;  no  iine  is  it  as  alnuMt  to 
escape  the  eight.  The  feci  of  the  thread  as  it  pajsei 
throuf^h  the  finger  is  the  sarest  guide.  The  ttiread- 
spinner  closely  exanunca  every  inch  drawn  from  ber 
distaiT;  and,  when  any  inequality  occars,  stope  her 
wheel  to  repair  the  mischief.  Every  artificial  help  is 
given  to  the  eye.  A  background  of  dark  paper  is 
placed  to  throw  out  tlte  thread,  and  the  room  so  ir- 
raa°;cd  as  to  admit  one  single  ray  of  li^t  upon  the 
wonu  The  life  of  a  Flemish  tbreod-spuiner  is  nnhealchy, 
and  ber  work  requires  the  ^atest  skill ;  hot  wages  an 
therefore  proportionately  high. 

"  It  ia  the  fineness  of  the  thread  which  lendeis  Ae 
real  Brussels  ground  called  vrai  r€aeau  so  costly.  Tbe 
difScnlty  of  procnring  this  fine  thread  nt  any  cost  pre- 
vented the  art  being  established  in  other  countries." 

In  1787,  Lord  Gordon,  a  Scotch  Lord  of  Sesuon, 
who  was  seized  with  the  passion  of  the  day  for  im- 
proving all  sorts  of  British  manufactures,  writes : — 

"  This  day  I  bought  you  raffles,  and  some  beanlHid 
Brussels  lace,  the  most  light  nnd  costly  of  mann&e> 
tares.  I  had  entertained,  as  I  now  suspect,  a  vaia  im> 
bition  to  attempt  the  imrodncrion  of  it  into  my  hmnbic 
prLrlsh  in  Scotland ;  but  ou  inquiry  I  was  discouraged. 
The  thread  is  of  so  cxcjuiaitc  a  fineness  dicy  cannot 
make  it  in  this  conntry.  It  is  bronghc  fivm  Cambray 
and  Valenciennes,  in  French  Flanders ;  and  fire  or  fax. 
different  artjatt'  are  employed  to  form  tlie  nice  part  a/' 
this  f&bric ;  g«  that  it  is  a  complicated  art,  whicb  cannot 
be  transplanted  without  a  passion  as  strong  as  mino  for 
manufactures,  and  a  purse  much  stronger.  At  Bnuaris. 
fivm  one  pimnd  of  Jlax  aloae  can  maxu/actiirv  t»  iW 
wi/ueo/£700  Verting." 

Afler  this,  one  may,  with  l&i.  I^dlisor,  quote 

Spenser's  lino, — 

"Slore  inbtle  web  Arachne  caanot  spin." 
There  were  formerly  two  kinds  of  ground  in  Bru»~ 
scls  lace,  tbe  hride  and  the  reseau.  •'  Angletcrrc  a, 
bride,"  however,  was  discontinued  a  century  back- 
Brussels  lace  had, nevertheless,  one  great  fault, — 
from  being;  so  much  manipulated  in  the  manufao- 
tore  by  the  hands  of  the  workers,  it  acquired 
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reddish-yellow  hae.  In  order  to  obviato  this  defect, 
the  -workwoman  powders  the  flowers  prcTiously  to 
sewing  them  on  with  white  lead.  However,  even 
a  taste  for  discolored  lace  was  prevalent  in  the  last 
century,  and  out  grandmodiers,  when  not  satisfied 
as  to  the  richness  of  discoloration,  **  rewashed  their 
lace  in  coffee." 

The  ^ttern  of  Brussels  lace  has  always  iollowed 
'the  fiishum  of  the  da^.  The  most  ancient  examples 
.of  Brussels  lace  arc  m  the  Gothic  style  (Mfomameflt, 
and  changed  from  this  to  Uie  flowing  artificial  style 
of  the  last  century ;  after  passii^  thr^gh  the  "  genre 
fteuri "  of  the  First  Empire,  the  patterns  of  Brussels 
lace  now  follow  nature  and  become  every  year  more 
truly  artistic. 

-  ilechlin  lace,  however,  to  which  Napoleon  com- 
pared the  spire  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  is  the  pret- 
tiest of  laces,  as  Brussels  is  the  most  beautiful.  Its 
distin^ishing  feature  is  the  flat  thread  which  forms 
the  flower  and  gives  the  lace  the  character  of  em- 
■liroidery,  hence  sometimes  called  "  broderie  de 
Malines."  The  manufacture  of  it,  however,  has 
'.on^  been  on  the  decline. 

Mechlin  is  essentially  a  sammcr  lace,  being  charm- 
ing when  ■worn  over  color.  It  was  in  great  fevor 
ji  the  last  century.  George  I.  wore  Ituchlin  cra- 
vats.   Of  the  beau  o£  1 727,  we  read,  — 

"  lUght  UukUa  mnat  twiat  roond  his  bosom  and  wrisla." 

Swift  writes :  — 

"  Now  to  another  scene  fflre  place  ; 
Enter  the  folks  with  silk  ami  lace, 
Vreah  matter  fbr  a  irorld  of  chat, 
Hight  India  tbla,  right  Uacklin  that" 

In  "  Koderick  Random  **  the  fops,  naval  and  mili- 
tary, of  the  day,  have  their  hair  powdered  with 
mardchal,  and  wear  cambric  shirts  with  Malines 
lace  "  dyed  with  cofTee-grounds." 

Lady  Wortley  Ab}ntagn  writes  of  an  incijaent 
lover,  — 

"  With  eager  beat  his  Mechlin  cravat  mores, 
Ue  lOTcs,  I  whisper  lo  myself,  he  loves."  ^ 

"We  pass  over  the  other  Flemish  towns  to  arrive 
at  France,  wluch  has,  since  the  decline  of  Venice, 
always  set  the  fashion  in  dress,  and  now,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  rivals  Brussels  in  lace-mannfacture. 

Afler  its  first  period  of  servile  Italian  imitation, 
which  lasted  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  Valois, 
France  boldly  struck  out  a  line  of  fashion  of  its 
own,  and  made  one  of  the  most  astounding  of  all 
human  inventions  in  dress,  the  ruff  or  /raise,  so 
called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  caul  or 
frill  of  a  calf.  In  Ulpian  Fullwell's  "Interlude" 
(1568),  IVCchael  Nevrfiuigle  says,  — 

"  I  leaned  to  make  gomu  with  long  slemt  and  wings, 
I  learned  to-nuk«  rufEi  like  calm*  cbltterllsgs." 

Xlenry  II.,  who  bad.  a  soar  on  his  neck,  was  the 
first  to  place  this  eccentric  platform  of  laec  under 
tlie  chin,  which  made  him  and  his  courtiers,  who 
immediately  followed  suit,  look  each  like  a  John 
the  Baptist's  head  placed  on  a  chai^er. 

Henry  III.  and  his  "  mignons  Jrlaes  el  frais^  " 
carried  the  ruff  to  the  extremest  point  This 
woman-fop  among  monarchs,  who  dressed  himself 
with  such  hermaphrodite  extravagance  that  you 
could  not  tell  of  which  sex  he  was,  bestowed  es- 
pecial pains  on  his  ruff.  Ho  adjusted  the  plaits 
with  poking-stieks  with  his  own  hand.  In  the 
"  Satyre  Menipp(Je  "  he  is  the  "  Goudronneur  des 
collets  de  sa  femme." 

By  1579,  ruffs  bad  grown  prodigiously.  Ladies, 
as  all  know,  took  to  them,  and  votud  not  be 


behind  the  men.  It  is  said  of  the  Keine  Margot, 
that  when  seated  at  dinner,  she  was  obliged  to  have 
a  spoon  ivith  a  handle  two  feet  long  fbrme  purpose 
of  passing  her  soup  over  her  mf^^and  preserving 
it  nmd  and  immaculate.  They  were  made  so  sti^ 
fcD^  that  they  cracked  like  paper.  The  mff  nat- 
urally was  a  subject  for  sarcaam  and  caricature. 
Thus  in  1579,  Henry  HI.,  in  his  Jraise  at  the  of 
St.  Germains,  was  met  by  a  band  of  students — as 
saucy  as  Paris  students  have  ever  been  at  Carnival 
times  —  with  immoderate  rafis  of  paper,  and  erring 
out  la  Jraise  on  conntAi  le  veau."  And  these 
young  &Uows  were  sent  to  prison  fbr  their  |rieis- 
antry. 

The  history  of  the  ruff  may  here  be  completed 
by  an  account  of  its  destiny  in  England.  The  ruff 
—  the  small  Spanish  ruff  — •  appeared  round  the 
necks  of  people  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary; 
whose  effigies  on  the  great  seal-  have  ruffs  round 
their  necia,  and  little  ruffa  or  ruffles  round  their 
wrists.  But  the  apogee  of  the  ruff  was  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  ruff  was  of  stapendoos 
magnificence.  "Clearstarching"  came  in  most 
opportunely  to  the  support  of  me  dignity  of  tiie 
ruff.  It  was  imported  from  Flanders,  andlfadame 
Dinghcn  van  dcr  Flasse  came  over  with  her  hu&- 
band  to  London  from  Flanders  "for  their  better 
safeties,"  as  Stowe  says,  —  that  is,  to  escape  from  the 
bonfires  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  —  and  made  a  fortune 
by  clear-starching  ruffs.  She  took  pn|»Ia,  and  was 
much  patronized  oy  the  court  dandies  of  the  time  ; 
but  vulgar  people  looked  on  the  lady  as  something 
worse  thzm  a  witch,  and  called  her  clearstarch  mix- 
ture "  devil's  broth." 

The  wearer  of  the  ruff  was  in  a  state  of  ceaseless 
agony  lest  its  fine  inflexibility  should  be  broken, 
and  its  bewired  and  starched  circumference  should 
hare  a  fall.  The  EUzabethan  fop  drew  back  from 
all  who  approached  too  near,  crying,— 

(■  Not  90  olOM,  thy  breath  wUl  draw  mj  raS." 

The  chief  utensil  for  keeping  ruffs  in  order  was  libe 
"pokiug-stick  of  steel,"  wluch  Autolycus  had  among 
his  wares.  By  the  aid  of  the  poking-stick  heated  in 
the  fire,  the  folds  of  the  ruffs  were  ironed  into  the 
precise  symmetry  which  was  the  glory  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan exquisite.  Their  use  began  about  157G, 
according  to  Stowe,  and  in  the  account  of  Eliza- 
beth we  find  she  paid  in  1592  to  her  blacksmith, 
one  Thomas  Larkin,  "pro  2  de  lez  setting  sticks 
ad  25.  5d."  the  sum  of  5s.  Under  the  fostering 
care  of  starch  and  poking-stieks  the  raff  shot  out  to 
the  length  of  "  a  quarter  of  a  yard."  This  vast 
structure  of  gauze  was  called  in  England  "the 
French  raff,  while  the  Fzench  retdiated,  and 
called  it  the  "  English  nMmster." 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  yellow  throat,  wore 
the  highest  and  stiffest  ruff  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  (tf  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Her  ruffa 
were  made  of  t^e  finest  cut-work,  enriched  with 
gold,  silver,  and  even  precious  stones.  She  used 
up  endless  yards  of  cut-work,  purle,  needlework 
lace,  bone  lace  of  gold,  of  silver  enriched  with 
pearls,  and  bugles  and  spai^Ies,  in  the  fabrication 
of  her  "  three-piled  ruff."  But  she  sternly  refused 
such  license  to  her  people,  as  is  well  known,  by 
ordering  grave  citizens  to  stand  at  the  gates  of  the 
city  and  lay  hands  on  the  wearers  of  all  ruffs 
beyond  a  certain  length,  in  order  to  cut  them  down 
to  dimensions  decent  in  a  subject. 

The  raff,  after  a  litUe  knocking  about,  or  afrer 
exposure  to  a  littie  rain  or  wind,  became  a  jatiable 
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object.  Philip  Stubbe,  in  hia  "  Anatomy  of  Abuses," 
says,  "  If  ^olua  with  his  blasts,  or  Neptune  with 
hifl  storms,  chance  to  hit  upon  the  craxie  bark  of 
their  bruised  ruffes,  then  they  goe  flip  flap  in  the 
wind  like  ragges  that  flew  abrcud,  lyins  on  their 
shoulders  like  the  dish-clout  of  a  slat.  But  wot  ye 
what  ?  the  devill  as  he  in  the  fulness  of  his  malice 
first  invented  the«e  great  rufFea,  Stc." 

To  return  to  France.  The  ruflT  gave  fdace,  in 
the  men,  to  the  " ralxa"  the  ** col  raSattu,"  or  turn- 
down collar  lace,  while  the  ladies  took  to  the 
vast  "eoUeretle"  to  be  seen  in  the  picture  of  Rubens 
rising  like  a  gigantic  fan  or  amphitheatre  behind 
the  Head  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  To  make  amends, 
however,  for  the  diminution  of  lace  in  their  neck 
investments,  men  fringed  the  tops  of  their  boots 
and  their  garters  with  this  costly  fabric,  and  wore 
roses  of  lace  on  the  shoes.  Our  James  I.  refused 
to  wear  these  rosette -trimmed  shoes  when  first 
brought  him,  and  asked  "  If  they  wanted  to  make  a 
ruffe-footed  dove  of  him."  Later,  a  still  more  ex- 
travagant and  absurd  use  of  lace  was  made  in  the 
"  canons,"  or  lace  hangings  from  the  knee  half-way 
down  the  calf;  and  in  the  picture  at  VeraMlles  rep. 
reaentins  the  interview  of  Louis  XIV.  with  Philip 
IV.  in  Uie  Isle  o[  FheasaDta,  the  Great  Monarch 
wean  a  prodigious  pair  of  "  canons,"  each  as  large 
as  a  baby's  sotrt,  dependent  from  either  knee. 
These  cost  sometimes  seven  thousand  livres  a  pair. 
"  At  the  Court  of  France,"  writes  Sanni^rc, "  people 
think  nothing  of  buying  rabata,  manchettes,  or 
canons,  to  the  value  of  thirteen  thousand  crowns." 
The  quantity  of  money  which  thus  passed  out  of 
the  country  was  very  great  Sumptuary  edicts 
had  been  issued  again  and  again  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  foreign  points,  when  Colbert  be- 
thought him  of  endeavoring  to  rival  the  coveted 
points  of  Italy  and  Flanders  by  establishing  lace 
manufacture  in  France.  Colbert's  manufactories 
were  successful,  and  "Paint  de  Fraaee"  supplanted 
that  <Nr  Venice,  and  held  such  rivalry  with  even  the 
lace  of  Mechlin,  that  Young,  later,  speaking  of 
French  lace  by  the  name  of  Cotberteen,  says :  — 

"  Am)  If  dispute  of  empire  rlae  bel<nen 
Hccblln,  the  Queeo  of  1ac«,  aivl  Colberteen, 
T  ts  doubt,  't  U  darkiKM  !  till  auapended  foJe 
AMumei  her  nod  to  ciote  th«  gnoi  debate." 

To  Stand  well  in  the  good  graces  of  the  King  and 
the  ministers,  the  courtiers  and  their  ladies  lavished 
Point  de  France  on  every  article  of  dress  or  cham- 
ber furniture  on  which  it  could  be  stitched ;  and 
even  in  churches  it  appeared  hanging  from  pulpits, 
and  fringing  albs  and  altar-clothes.    The  vatUncea, 

fiillows,  and  coverlets  of  beds,  were  decked  with 
ace ;  an  example  followed  so  futhfally  by  England, 
that  in  1763,  on  the  baptism  <^  the  late  Dnke  of 
York,  the  Queen  recaved  the  eompanpr  in  a  splen- 
did bed,  the  .coiuterpane  <^  which  cost  in  lace  alone 
£  S,783  sterling.  Moreover,  jupes,  corsets,  mantles, 
aprons  with  their  bibs,  shoes,  gloves,  and  even  fans, 
were  now  trimmed  with  "  Point  de  France.'  Louis 
,was  so  proud  of  his  &bric,  that  he  presented  cravats 
and  ruffles  of  the  finest  point  to  the  Siamt>se  Am- 
bassadors; which  probably  was  another  instance  of 
giving  "  ruffles  to  men  without  shirts." 

Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  first  set  the  fashion 
of  wearing  lace  in  the  bead-drcss.  In  the  hcnt  of 
the  chase  tJie  locks  of  the  royal  favorite  broke  loose 
from  the  ribbon  which  bound  tbem ;  and  the  fair 
huntress  instantly  improvised  a  coiffure  with  her 
lace  handkerchief,  which  enraptured  the  King,  who 
bogged  ber  to  ret«n  it  fiw  the  ught  at  court  The 


new  head-dress  made  a  great  sensation,  and  the  next 
day  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  appeared  **  coiffies  a 
la  Fontanges." 

This  "coiffure,"  called  in  Eo^aod  the  "com- 
mode," subsequently  grew  into  towering  dimensions. 

The  Steenkerk  cravat  also,  as  our  Madera  know, 
owed  its  origin  to  an  improvisation,  as  the  young 
French  Princes  of  the  Blood  dashed  into  action  at 
the  battie  of  that  name,  not  tying  tlieir  cravats  in 
the  usual  elaborate  fashion,  but  twisting  it,  uid  loop- 
ing it  up  on  one  side  of  the  breast  in  a  button-hole 
of  the  coat.  Every  man  and  woman  of  fashion  who 
respected  themselves  wore  subsequentiy  the  Steen- 
kerk tie. 

The  doll  of  fashion  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
treating  of  these  times.  There  were  no  ladies'  jour- 
nab  of  fashion  in  those  days,  and  at  each  change  of 
costimie  two  dolls  were  dressed  up  at  the  Udtel 
Rambouillet;  called  aptly  and  wittily  enough,  the 
one,  " la  grande  Pandore"  in  " grande  tenue " ;  the 
other,  " (a  petite  Pandore"  in  morning  dishabille. 
The  custom  dT  ^-essing  up  a  doll  as  a  model  of  fash- 
ion oridnated  at  Venice,  where,  at  the  annual  fair 
in  the  ^azza  of  St  Mark,  a  doll  was  exposed  in  a 
conspicuous  place  to  set  the  s^le  of  dress  for  the 
year.  Later  Henry  IV.  sent  Marie  de  Medicis, 
before  their  marriage,  some  such  dolls,  to  show  her 
the  French  fiishions ;  and  Mercier,  in  his  **  Tableau 
de  Paris,"  celebrates  with  emphasis  the  "  poupee  de 
la  rue  Saint  Honore."  "  C'eat  de  Paris  que  les  pro- 
fondes  iuventtoos  en  modes  donnent  les  loix  k  I'uni- 
vers.  La  fameuse  poiipi5e,  le  mannequin  pr^ieux, 
affubl^  des  modes  les  plus  nouvellea,  passe  de  Parts 
k  Londres  tous  les  mois  et  va  de  m  r^pandre  sei 
graces  dans  toute  I'Europe.  H  va  au  Nord  et  au 
Midi,  il  p^n^tre  h  Constantinople  et  i.  P^tersbourg, 
et  le  pli  qu'a  donn£  une  main  fran^aise  se  repete 
chez  unites  les  nations,  humbles  observatenrs  do 
goflt  de  la  rue  Saint  Honorj." 

The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  gave  a  firesh  character 
to  the  dominion  of  lace  both  in  men  and  women. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  domination  of  the  Jabot, 
of  the  manchettes,  and  weeping-ruffles,  in  that  age 
of  butterfly  abbex,  chevaliers,  and  red-heeled  grands 
seigneurs  with  their  ribbons  on  their  shoulders  (called 
by  the  English  fallals),  their  gold-laced  coats  of  vel- 
vet and  satin,  their  white  perruques,  and  their  gold- 
embroidered  waistcoats  of  satin,  their  swords  and  am- 
ber-headed canes.  The  ruffles  gave  rise  to  endless 
imputations  against  the  Parbians,  Mercier  88^*9  the 
Parisians  bought  four  pairs  of  ruffles  for  one  shirt 
'■  Un  beau  Monsieur  se  met  une  chemise  blanche 
tous  lea  (juinze  jours.  II  coud  ses  manchettes  sur 
une  chemise  sale."  Grisettes  at  this  time  besieged 
travellers  in  their  hotels  in  Paris  with  their  baskets  ' 
of  ruffles  and  jabots  of  Moines,  Angleterre,  and 
point  lace.  Sterne  eouM  not  ful  to  meet  with  a 
r  loce^eller  in  lus  "Sentimental  Journey."  All 
classes  wore  ruffles,  and  some  possessed  enonnoos 
supplies.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  bad  ibw  ■ 
dozen  pairs  of  ruffles,  Louis  XVL,  in  1792,  fifty-  I 
nine  pairs,  and  even  the  executioner  mounted  the  | 
scaffold  to  perform  his  hautes  auvres  in  a  velvet 
suit  powdered,  with  point-lace  jabot  and  ruffles-  ■ 
Valets,  both  in  England  and  France,  wore  gold  and  | 
silwr  rings  and  lace  ruffles.  The  "Connoisseur" 
complains  of  roast  beef  being  banished  irom  even 
"  down  stdirs,"  because  the  powdered  footmen  will 
not  touch  it  for  fear  of  daubing  their  lace  ruffles. 
"  Queen  Anne,  who  was,"  Mrs.  Palliser  says,  "  a 
great  martinet  in  trifles,"  whose  taste  for  things  do- 
mestic is  still  memorialized  in  dishes  made  after 
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ueen  Anne's  fashion,  liad  her  servants  marshalled 
ifore  her  every  day,  that  she  might  see  if  tlieir 
ifHes  were  clean  and  their  periwigs  dressed.  The 
ate  liveries  of  Victoria,  with  their  gold  embroidery, 
ere,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know,  made  in  the 
irly  part  of  George  Il.'a  reign.  These  dresses  had 
riginally  ruffles  of  the  ricbeat  "jros  Point  de 
"ranee"  of  the  same  epoch  as  the  garments ;  bnt  the 
jffles  appeared  for  the  last  time  m  the  Court  balls 
f  1848,  contemporaneoualy  with  the  last  great  ex- 
losion  of  European  democracy. 

The  extravagance  displayed  by  the  ladies  in  the 
tatter  of  lace  far  anrpassed  that  of  tLe  men. 
ladame  de  Cr<Squy  viuted  the  DuufaesBe  Douairi&re 
e  la  Fertfe,  and  found  her  lying  ander  a  coverlet 
\ado  of  Point  de  Venise  of  one  piece.  "  The  trim- 
ling  of  her  sheets  was  of  Point  d'Angleterre,  and 
i'orth,  I  am  persuaded,  40,000  crowns." 

The  lace  part  of  the  trousseau  of  Madame,  the 
Idest  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  cost  £25,000.  Five 
housand  pounds*  worth  of  lace,  linen,  &c.,  was  a 
ommon  item  of  a  trousseau  of  a  lady  in  those  days. 
Ind  etiquette,  it  must  be  added,  established  that 
ice  should  not  be  worn  in  mourning.  Etiquette, 
owever,  and  the  sway  of  lace,  received  ita  first  and 
eadliest  blow  from  the  fair  hands  of  Marie  An- 
otnette,  who  laughed  all  Court  traditions  to  scorn, 
,iid  in  the  matter  of  lace,  as  in  more  lerious  lyings, 
inconscioosly  did  the  work  of  democracy. 

The  heavy  old  point-lace  was  aupjilanted  by  the 
incut  Indian  maslin.  **  Madame  Gtiqaette  **  might 
lo  indignant,  the  Mar^cbal  de  Luxembouiv  might 
leclare  the  ladies  in  their  muslins  looked  "  like  cooks 
tnd  convent  porters,"  and  might  send  by  way  of 
>rotest  to  her  granddaughter,  the  Duchesse  de 
janzun,  an  apron  of  sailcloth,  trimmed  with  fine 
loint,  together  with  six  Jickvs  of  the  same  character, 
)ut  the  reign  of  lace,  nevertheless,  was  in  hopeless 
lecrepitude  ;  a  struggle  was  made  with  the  barhe  or 
appet,  but  it  was  no  use,  the  age  of  flimsy  and  limp 
extures  came  in  with  sensUtlerie  and  Jean  Jacques 
.t^usscau,  and  the  toilettes  of  the  time  were  turned 
nto  veritable  cartel  de  tendre.  Bobes  were  made  of 
)oupirs  Aouffes,  trimmed  with  regrets  superjius, 
'Minted  with  "  candeur  parfaUe^  gamie  en  plaintes 
ntlicMea^  beribboned  with  '^^aOetaiona  marquees." 
Diamonds  were  banished  from  these  tentimental  re- 
gions, and  degraded  to  the  shoes,  which  were  of 
cheveux  de  &  retne"  bejewelled  with  diamonds 
en  coups  perjtdes,"  and  "  venez-y-voir"  in  emeralds. 
The  hair  was  arrayed  "en  sentiments  soulenm"; 
caps  were  of  "  conquele  aisuree,"  trimmed  with  rib- 
bons of  " (cU  abattu"  and  muffs  were  .of  " agitation 
mnmentame."  The  most  potent  proof  of  the  disgrace 
of  point  at  tbis  period  is  that  in  the  bills  of  Madem- 
oiselle Bertin,  the  QuAn's  milliner,  lace  &rms  an 
insignificantitem.  Blonde  took  its  place, —  " Blond 
ft.  fond  d'AIen<^n  aemd  a  poix,  &  mouches."  The 
Church  alone  protected  the  old  fabrics.  The  Cardi- 
nal  de  Rohan  still  ofHciated  at  Versailles  in  a  lace 
alb  of  I00,00&  livres,  and  his  a^istanta  were  afraid 
to  toach  BO  coBtly  8  raiment 

The  FVenoh  Kevolulion  completed  the  work  of 
IVIarie  Antoinette,  and  was  fhtat  to  the  lace  trade. 
For  twelve  years  tbe  manufacture  almost  enUrely 
ceased,  and  more  than  thirty  different  fabrics  dis- 
appeared forever.  Napoleon,  however,  in  1801, 
with  his  taste  for  the  stately  and  tbe  grand,  took  up 
the  cause  of  lace  once  more,  and,  under  his  patron- 
age the  fabrics  of  Aleoijon,  Brussels,  and  ChantiUy, 
became  again  popular.  Like  Louis  XIV.,  he  made 
the  wearing  of^  bis  favorite  points  obligatory  at  the 


Tuileries.  The  heavy  ancient  style  was  discarded, 
a  lighter  and  simpler  fashion  of  lace  produced,  while, 
by  an  improvement  in  the  point  de  raccroc,  several 
sections  of  lace  were  able  to  be  joined  together  in 
one  piece,  and  that  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
month  which  formerly  occupied  a  year.  The  beauty 
and  costliness  of  the  lace  made  for  the  marriage  of 
Marie  Louise  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  to  re- 
produce them  now  would  cost  above  a  million  of 
francs.  Napoleon  was  indeed  a  great  lover  of  lacei 
and  hts  sister,  the  Princess  Pauline  Borghese,  we 
hear,  "s*est  passionee  pour  les  denteiles."  The 
elegantes  of  the  day  took  up  the  taste  at  the  Bona- 
partes,  and  Madame  R^camier,  when  she  was  souf- 
frante,  received  her  guests  couchee  on  a  gilded  bed, 
with  bed-curtains  of  finest  Bmssels  lace,  bordered 
with  garlands  of  honeysuckle,  and  lined  with  satin 
of  the  palest  rose.  The  couvrepied  was  of  the  same 
material,  and  *'  des  flots  de  Valenciennes  "  descended 
from  the  pillow  of  embroidered  cambric. 

Lace,  however,  received  another  fatal  shock  by  the 
invention  of  bobbin-net  and  tulle  and  machinery,  in 
1818,  and  only  after  fifteen  years  of  desperate  etnig- 

fle  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  place  ;  since  1834, 
owever,  its  manufacture  has  been  in  full  activity. 
As  to  the  time  in  which  lace  first  appeared  in 
England,  antiquaries  are  in  much  doubt.  The  Act 
of  3  Edw.  I  v.  c.  4,  14G8,  prohibite,  among  otfaer 
things,  the  importa^on  of  laces,"  but  this  cbes  not 
appear  to  have  s^ified  what  we  now  mean  by  lace, 
lliese  laces  of  Suk  and  gold,  and  laces  of  thread, 
were  nothing  more  than  braids  or  cords.  Cut-work, 
however,  unmistakably  appears  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,"  and  veritable  lace  in  the 
Church  inventories  as  early  as  1554. 

In  a  sumptuary  law  of  Queen  Mary,  ruffles  made 
out  of  England  are  forbidden  to  any  one  under  the 
degree  of  a  baron,  and  all  wreath  lace  or  passament 
lace  of  gold  and  silver  with  sleeves,  partlet,  or  linen 
trimmed  with  purle  of  gold  and  silver,  or  white- 
works,  alias  cut-works,  &c.,  to  any  lady  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  knight's  wife.  Lace  was  called  indif- 
ferently purle,  passament,  or  bone-work,  tbe  last 
appellation  being  derived  from  tbe  bone  pins  used 
in  the  manufacture.  Shakespeare,  in  Twelfth 
Night,"  has,  — 

"The  tplniten  tad  tbe  knlUm  in  Um  ion, 
And  Um  free  maldi  tlut  wmvb  their  thread  with  botu." 

"  Bone  "  lace  appears  constantly  in  the  wardrobe 
accounts,  while  bobbin  lace,  which  is  different,  is  of 
less  frequent  occurrence. 

Among  Queen  Elizabeth's  New  Tear  gifls  was 
one  from  Lady  Paget,  of  a  "  petticoat  ordotb  of 
gold,  stayned  black  and  white,  with  a  bone  lace  of 
gold  and  spangles  like  the  wayves  of  the  sea." 

In  the  [days  of  the  seventeenth  centary  the  term 
constantly  appears.  A  pert  sempstress  cries,  in 
Green's  "Tu  qnoqne," — 

"  Bay  ■Mse  quolh,  handkerdileb,  or  mj  sood  boiw  lace,  mlatrau." 

Masslnger  writes :  — 

"  Yon  (Mght  her  to  mike  ihlrti  ud  bene  lue." 

In  Beaumont  and.  Fletcher's  *' Scornful  Lady," 
Loveless  describes  a  thrifty  hoosewife  thus :  — 

"  She  cuti  catnhrlc  to  » thread,  ireavei  bone  Uoe,  ud  quUt*  faalla 
admlnbl;."  • 

And  the  term  continued  to  be  used  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century. 

Up  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  nil  mention  of  lace  is 
scanty;  but  suddenly  in  the  Privy  Expenses,  and 
the  inventories  of  New  Year's  gifts,  notices  of  pasea- 
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meutii,  ilrawn-worl,  cnt-KiEHt,  croirn  lace,  lione  lace 
for  riiffd,  Spanish  cliain,  hjas,  parchment,  holloiv, 
■binamint,  aiiJ  ilLitnorid  lact!,  crowtl  upon  Ud  with 
astoiiniljng  rapidity.  It  was  sold  in  the  general 
6bop9  or  ston's  of  proviBcial  towo^,  together  wiLh 
pepper,  hornbookfl,  au[^ar-canily,  and  apaiLglL-.-i. 

Tiic  wardrobe  accounts  of  Etizabylh  are  drawn 
up  in  Latin,  ivhicii  is  not  without  its  chami,  if  not 
prei^iavly  Crcuronian  ;  a  wry  littlu  will  sufiice  far  a 
puriit  ia  that  language.    Ilc;ri3  Is  a  spoctmtrtl :  — 

"  Eiiletn  pro  6  caulis  nlV  nwifit'  opnf  ru'  Ic  cTiaine- 
slic>i  et  lo^t'  cd'  tapQ  ilti  ti1o  Borcir  ad  Lif.,  41  4*. 

Wbicli  meati^  being  Int^rpratcil :  "  Dllfu  fcir  sis 
caulea  of  wJiilB  tiiot-work,  worked,  witli  the  cliain- 
atitch  bouiiJ  with  tape  of  sEbU;r's  (nun's)  thriliiJ  at 
14ff.,  4;.  -is." 

A  lady  wlio  left  tbrec  tLoueand  ^tiib  bebiud 
bcr  vi;va  not  Ukuly  to  be  very  unoiiciuiical  iii  lace; 
and  ttit-wcitk,  elegantly  called  opiu  .^cu:*um,  liy  tbe 
keeijwr  of  tim  Great  \V'iirdrub«,  waa  uiud  \>y  Eliza- 
bctii  ^fllhout  stlat.  She  wore  it  on  bcr  nifli, with 
lilica  of  the  like,  set  wilh  ?rtiall  avcd  pearl,  on  b*,r 
doublLrts,  floufisbed  with  fi([ii!ir(?B  of  silver  awea"  on 
lior  fork'piirt  of  lawn,     jl.jiirisbcd  with  silver  jtnd 

S angles,"  on  bcr  cushion  clutbi^,  bcr  veils,  bcr  tooth- 
)thi,  bcr  siuocks,  and  her  nigbtcapa.  Elizabeth, 
in  onu  of  these  night-caM  at  the  window,  it  was  the 
good  fortune  of  young  Gilbert  Talbot,  son  of  Lord 
Shrewsbniy,  to  see  wbilo  he  was  walking  in  the  tilt- 
yard.  The  Queen  gave  him  a  slap  on  tne  fortibL-ad 
that  evening,  and  told  her  chamberlain  that  the 
young  man  bad  seen  "her  unready,  and  in  bcr 
night  stuiT,"  and  how  ashamed  she  was  thereof. 

The  Queen  bad  a  great  passion  for  foreign  articles 
of  wear.  The  new  purctiases  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  were  overhauled  on  their  way  to  her  prison, 
and  Elizabeth  purloined  whatever  she  bad  a  fancy 
for.  Cecil  penned  a  wary  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Nor- 
ris,  saying  that  "  the  Quecn'a  Majesty  would  fain 
have  a  tailor  that  has  skill  to  make  her  apparel  both 
after  the  French  and  Italian  manner,"  ana  bis  lady 
wife  "  is  to  get  one  private  without  the  knowledge 
coming  to  the  ears  oi  Catherine  de  l\Iedicis,  as  she 
does  not  want  to  be  beholden  to  her." 

Laced  bandkercbiefa  now  first  came  into  fashion. 
"Maydes  and  gentlewomen,"  writes  Stowe,  "gave 
to  their  favorites,  as  tokens  of  their  love,  little  hand- 
kerchiefs of  about  three  or  four  inches  square, 
wrought  round  about,"  and  with  a  button  at  each 
corner.  They  cost  sixpence,  twelvepcncc,  and  six- 
teeupencc,  and  gentlemen  wore  them  on  their  hats 
OM  favors  of  their  mistrcMses. 

The  laces  of  Flanders  and  Italy  now  easily  held 
their  own  for  nearly  two  centuries.  On  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  however.  Queen  Anne,  the  wife  of 
James  I.,  seems  to  have  done  wh.it  she  could  for  the 
fabrics  of  the  country.  Ncvcrlbclcss,  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  England  was  somewhat  humiliating. 
She  had  to  make  her  etUi\'e  into  public  life  in  Eliz- 
abeth's old  clothes.  Tlie  Scotch  wardrobe  was  too 
scanty  and  poor  for  the  sudden  demand  upon  it. 
James  n'iscty  enough  communicated  the  fact  to  the 
Privy  Council,  who  fortbwjtb  forwarded  to  the 
Queen,  by  the  hands  of  her  newly  made  ladio^,  a 
quaniity  of  Elizabeth's  old  gowns  and  ruffs  where- 
with to  make  a  creditable  appearance.  B)it  the 
young  Queen  was  furious  at  thus  being  made  to 
wear  the  second-hand  clothes  of  the  parchraout-face, 
wi'inkled  queen  who  had  just  died,  and  she  refused 
to  appoint  any  of  the  ladies  sent  to  her,  with  the 
exception  of  Lady  Bedford. 


RnOli,  siiig'le,  docble,  tbrec-pilcd,  and  "  Djedalian," 
as  a  sittirist  calLs  them,  went  out  with  James  I,, 
tbough  Judgca  continuGd  to  wear  thera  uctil  the 
peruke  came  in.  The  ^'filllirig-band  "  usurped  the 
dignity  of  tbfi  ruff" ;  and  a  "  fine  clean  fall."  s^ys  the 
^Iplcontent,  "  if  you  abouM  chance  to  fall  asli^ep  in 
the  aflemoon,"  bad  no  nel^d  of  a  "  poking-sticfc  to 
recover  it."  Lord  Kecpfr  Finch  is  said  to  have 
bec-ti  the  first  ]pg.iJ  dignitary  wlio  had  the  strength 
ofuiindto  adopt  tbo  '■  falbn^-band."  And  White- 
lock,  in  163'),  in  addressing  the  Quarter  Sessions 
"  in  a  clean  fa!l,"  found  it  necessary  to  assert  ■*  that 
one  may  ^ea^  as  good  pensc  in  a  faUing-band  as  in 
a  r][T".^  The  "  falTing-bandi,"  however,  were  not  a 
wbit  less  expcTlflive,  and  the  quantity  of  necdle-worfc 
purl  expended  on  the  King's  hunting collar3,"coIareB 
pro  veiiationc,"  Is  afltounJing. 

In  the  wardrobe  ai'cotints,  9f>4  yards  rire  propor- 
tioned to  twelve  collars  and  twenty-four  pairs  of  eufls ; 
and  the  bilU  for  the  lung's  lace  and  linen  aroee  from 
£l,Oriu  in  iG23,  to  £l,MO  m  11333,  when,  in  the 
Strttti  pa]>tr5,  a  proitwt  may  he  found  for  reducing 
the  charge  for  the  Ain^'a  lat-c  and  bone  lace  '■•  for 
hia  body  "  back  to  C  i  ,000,  fur  which  sum  "  it  may  be 
very  well  done." 

The  art  of  lacc-niakiuj,'  was  now  flourishing  in 
England,  so  that  Henrietta  Maria  made  constant 
presents  of  ribbon,  lace,  and  other  English  feminine 
finery  to  her  Eistc]>in-law,  Anne  of  Austria. 

But  the 

"  Kehatoei,  rlbnoda,  cixltt,  ni(E»,  falls, 
Scuf*,  fcatbera,  Ium,  muka,  maOs,  laces,  cants," 

of  the  court  of  King  Charles  were  soon  to  be  scat- 
tered into  space  by  the  hurricane  passions  of  ci\il 
and  religious  discord.  Already  lace,  in  its  delicate 
susceptibility,  bad  shown  prophetic  sympathies  with 
coming  events  ;  for  towanls  the  end  of^  James  I.'s 
reign,  a  strange  custom  had  been  introduced  by  Pur- 
itan ladies  of  representing  religious  subjects,  both 
in  lace,  cut-work,  and  embroidery,  on  th^  vestments. 
Thus,  in  Jasper  Ma^'Qe's  "  City  Match,"  we  have :  — 

*'  Bbe  worki  KllKitnu  petttooata  ;  tor  Ilotren, 
Sbe  'II  u&ke  church  hittorie*.   Her  needk  doth 
^  lAacIlTy  m;  cusltiiinetii,  besides, 
Mj  imnck  eleerc*  have  such  buljr  embrolderiea, 
AuU  *n  to  learoed.  thai  I  fear  in  time 
All      aiiparcl  wili  br  qaoted  by 
Some  plotu  liwtruetar." 

The  Scotch  went  to  bed  in  sheets  of  holy  work, 
for  we  find  in  a  Scotch  inventory  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  "  Of  Holland  scheittes  ii  pair,  qnharcof  1 
pair  scbewit  (sewed)  with  bolio  work." 

Ladies,  under  the  tyranny  of  Puritan  severity, 
must  lay  aside  their  whisks,  or  gorget  collars,  and 
no  longer  hie  to  Saint  Martin's  for  lace.  Their 
smocks  of  three  pounds  ajiiece  must  be  suppressed, 
and 

"  Si^in]>°ler!<  viih  ruITj  aiiil  caBi,  and  quoih  and  cauls, 
And  fullK," 

must  be  content  to  turn  the  use  of  their  needles  to 
more  godly  fatnions.  "  Lace  to  her  smocks,  —  bnsad 
seaming  laces,"  groans  a  Puritan  writer,  "  it  is  hor- 
rible to  think  of." 

The  l.ice-makers  consequently  had  a  melancholy 
existence,  when  the  Muypole  was  suppressed  and 
"  the  hobby-horac  was  forgot."  Village  festivals  and 
love-locks  and  ;:ay  aitire  had  the  same  fate  as  bear- 
baiting;  neverLlioIess,  it  was  principally  the  middle 
and  lower  cla.«sts  who  submitted  to  the  tjTanny 
of  Puritan  austerity.  These  sober-suited  people 
thought,  with  Sir  Toby  Belch,  that  it  was  "  not  for 
gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan  "  ;  but  the 
great  ladies  of  the  Puritan  party  loved  not  the 
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Roundhead  fashions  aay  more  than  the  vivos  of 
the  Cavalien.  Even  the  mother  of  Cromwell  wore 
a  handkerchief  of  which  the  broad  point  lace  ulone 
could  be  seen,  and  her  green  velvet  cardinal  was 
edged  with  broad  gold  lace ;  and  the  body  of  the 
great  Protector  —  austere  as  he  was  in  life  in  dress 
—  was  arrayed  after  death  in  purple  velvet,  ermine, 
and  the  richest  Flanders  lace,  ana  his  effigy,  carved 
by  Symonds,  had  a  plentiful  adornment  of  point. 
In  a  political  jeu  iTesprli  of  the  disbursements  of  the 
Comnuttee  of  Public  Safety,  We  have  huiy  Lam- 
bert put  down  for 

"  Item,  iercn  nvw  whisks  lin'tl  T.  ith  Flanders  lace  of 
the  last  edition,  each  vihisk  in  volu*^  at  fifty  pound, 
^£860." 

With  tlie  BestoratioD,  the  age  of 

**  Tba  Su^btg  koee  Mago  and  the  bib-onnt," 

laoe  onca  more  had  one  of  its  mionint  epochs  in  the 
oyee  of  fi»hioa ;  and  Popys,  in  1662,  conld  put  on 
his  "new  lace  band,"  and  say,  "so  neat  it  is  that  I 
am  resdved  my  great  espenaea  shall  be  lace-bands, 
and  it  iriH  set  oa  anything  else  the  more."  Charles 
II.  in  the  last  year  of  his  reicn  spvni  £20  12s,  for  a 
new  cravat  to  be  worn  on  "  uie  birthday  of  his  dear 
brother";  and  James  expended  i^'J  upon  one  of 
Venice  point  to  appear  in  on  that  of  his  queen. 
When  the  last  Stuart  kine  died  at  Saint  Germain, 
he  died  according  to  fVcncn  etiquette,  and,  to  please 
Ixnus  XIV.,  in  a  laced  nightcap.  This  cap  was 
c^ed  a  to^ttet.  "  It  wa^  the  Court  etiquette,"  writes 
Madame  io  her  Memcnrs,  "  for  idl  the  Royals  lo  die 
with  B  nightcap  on."  This  toquet  of  King  James 
is  nowitt  uieMaseum  of  Dunkinc.  MaryofModsna 
died  also  in  Uke  fiufaion,  eoi^'ee  with  the  toquet. 

William  IIL,  in  spite  bis  grim  phlegmatie  char* 
acter,  had  a  genmne  Dutch  taste  for  uce,  so  that 
his  1^  for  Uiat  article  in  1695  resched  the  im- 
mense son  of  £3,459  195.;  thus  almost  doabling 
th«  laoa  exdaTifpuice  of  Charies  I.  Among  the 
more  astoiudiing  items  we  hnva 

"117  yards  of' sciwte  tenia),'  cat-work  for     .£    s.  d. 
trimming  12  pockot-handkerchicfii     .   485  14  3 
And  78  yards  for  24  cravats  at  £  8  to*.     863   0  0" 

Lace  expended  for  six  new  nizor-cIozAs,  amounted 
to  £270  and  £499  lOs.  worth  of  lace  was  bestowed 
on  twen^-fonr  new  n^bt-shirts,  "indunis  noctur- 
nis."  The  queen  Mary  approached,  but  did  not 
reach,  the  King  in  lace  expenditure  \  her  lace'biil 
for  1694  amounted  to  £1,918. 

With  respect  to  this  age  of  heavy  wigs  and  the 
laced  Steenkerk  cravat  many  people  possess  among 
their  family  relics,  Mrs.  Palliser  says,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  long  oval-shaped  brooches  of  topaz  or 
Bristol  stone,  and  wonder  what  they  were  used  for. 
These  were  for  fastening  the  lace  obeenkerk  on  one 
side  of  the  breast,  when  it  was  not  passed  through 
the  button-hole.  Under  such  royal  patronage  the 
lace-trade  necessarily  prospered,  and  Defoe  qaotes 
Blandford  lace  as  aeUing  ten  years  aOer  ArUli  am's 
death  at  £30  the  yard. 

These  were  the  days  when  young  military  heroes 
went  to  war  in  all  the  bravery  of  toilet  they  could 
muster  ;  so  that  later,  In  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  tlie 
young  nobles  of  Fiance  sat  for  hours  under  the 
operations  of  their  eaUts  and  pcrruqrikrs  in  front  of 
their  tents,  preparing  their  to'deUe  de  guerre  with 
greater  puns  than  the  Graces  ever  bestowed  upon 
Venus.  Even  Volunteers  must  go  to  camp  properly 
equipped,  as  in  Shad  well's  play  of  the  V<uuntoera, 
or  the  Stockjobbers":  — 


"  Major-Gkjiesal  Blii.it.  —  What  say'it^  •  young 
fellow  1    Points  and  liures  for  camps  ? 

"Sir  Nicbolas  Danht.  —  Yes,  points  and  Inccs. 
Why,  I  carry  two  laundresses  on  purpose.  Would  you 
have  a  genueman  go  nndress'd  m  a  camp  t  Do  yon 
think  I  would  see  a  camp  if  there  were  no  dressing*  ? 
Why,  I  have  two  campaipTi  soita,  one  trinmied  with 
Flanders  lace  and  the  otner  witli  net  point. 

"  AlAJOR-GsNiiRAi,  Blunt.  —  Camping -suits  with 
lace  and  point !  " 

"The  hiur-powdcr  of  the  army,"  an  indignant 
writer  observes  at  this  period,  "  would  feed  600,000 
persona  per  annum."  The  "  World  "  regarded  this 
expenditure  of  finery  on  men  about  to  be  food  for 
powder  in  the  same  light  as  the  silver  plates  and 
ornaments  on  a  coffin.  The  gay  young  fellows 
"  would  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one's  dead  " ;  — 

"To  war  the  troop*  advance, 
Ailom'J  anil  tdmm'd  like  fuuaUB  for  tbe  dtutce.** 

Some  years  previous  to  this  epoch  in  16G4,  the 
Turkish  Vizier,  Achmet  Kiuprih  Ogli,  seeing  the 
young  French  noblesse  dcHle  on  the  plains  of  llun- 
gary  in  order  of  battle,  in  all  the  bravery  of  satin, 
with  their  white  perukes,  and  all  their  ribbons  and 
lace  fringes  tluttering  like  fine  feathers  iu  the  wind, 
exclaimed,  "Who  are  these  young  girls?"  Soon 
after,  in  one  irresistible  charge,  ue  young  ladies 
broke  up  the  ranks  of  bis  terrible  Janissaries,  and 
changed  disaster  into  victory, 

Even  io  Sheridan's  time  the  hearts  of  young  la- 
dies at  home,  like  that  of  the  Jnstice'i  daughter  in 
St.  Patrick's  Day,"  melted  at  imagination  of  the 
hardships  of  young  warriors  in  their  gay  attire: — 

"  Dear,  to  think  how  the  sweet  fellows  sleep  npon  the 
^und,  and  Hght  in  silk  stockings  and  lace  ruffles ! " 

Queen  Anne's  reign  appears  to  have  been  illus- 
trated principally  by  tuc  invention  of  "  Pinners 
double-rufiled,  with  twelve  plaits  of  a  «de ;  the  hair 
bein^  frizzled  all  round  tbe  head,  and  standing 
as  stiff  as  a  bodkin."  "  The  prettiest  fashion  lately 
come  over  I  so  easy,  so  French,  and  alt  that,"  aa 
Parky  says  in  Farquhar's  '*Sir  Harry  Wildair." 
Tbe  "commode "or  Fontange's  coifiure,  too,  met 
with  a  fall  under  her  dynasty,  dnkine  all  of  a  sud- 
den like  the  fbnds  in  time  of  revolution.  These 
had,  indeed,  shot  up  to  such  a  height  that  the  wits 
declared  the  ladies  carried  Bow  steeples  upon  their 
heads ;  and  Addison  declared  that  men  looked  like 
mere  graeshoppen  before  tbe  towering  majesty  of 
tbe  female  species. 

Lace,  moreover,  met  with  a  very  treacherous 
rival  in  china,  a  mania  for  which  now  set  in ;  the 
ladies,  having  coaxed  their  lords  into  generosity  for 
tiie  respectable  old  investment  in  tace,  would  sur- 
reptitiously barter  their  Flanders  lace  for  punch- 
bowls and  mandarins.  "  So  that  a  husband,"  Addi- 
sdn  tells  us,  "was  oilen  purchawng  a  large  china 
vase,  when  he  fancied  he  was  giving  his  wile  a  new 
head-dress  " ;  "  but,"  as  Mis.  I^Iiser  observes,  with 
womanly  spirit,  "  husbands  could  scarcely  grumble, 
when  a  good  wig  cost  for^  giyneas,  to  say  nothing 
of  male  Iim^!  ties  and  ruffles. 

The  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  did  noih- 
ing  to  deran^  the  steady  dominion  which  lace  now 
had  fixed  upon  the  male  and  female  mind.  Although 
Lord  Bolingbroke  so  enraged  Queen  Anne  by  uis 
untidy  dress,  that  "  she  supposed,  fomwth,  be  would 
some  day  come  to  Court,  in  his  nightcap,"  yet  he 
neglected  not  to  have  his  cravat  of  point  lace,  and 
his  weeping  ruffles  depended  from  his  wrists.  In 
England  these  nifileB  were  said  to  serve  for  passing 
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Jacobite  notea, "pottlels"  from  one  rebel  to  another. 
In  France,  alas!  sharpers  found  them  cooTenient  for 
cbeating  at  cards.  The  passion  for  lace  was  80 
great  in  the  time  of  the  fint  two  Georeea,  that 
satirists  railed  against  it  aa  if  it  were  a  thing  un- 
known to  their  forefathers ;  an  indisnant  dramatist 
writes  cburlisbly  in  "  Tunbridge  WeUs  " :  — 

"  Since  your  fnotastical  goers  came  in,  with  wiroa, 
ribbons,  laces,  and  year  furbelow,  with  300  yards  in  a 
gown  and  petticoat,  there  has  not  been  a  good  hon«c- 
wife  ih  the  nation." 

Swift  says  that  the  lathes  did  then  nothing  so 
much  as 

*«  Of  <WM  ud  nffln  hoU  Um  itniv*  debftts, 
Atoribelr  Urn  tbqrwoold  decide  ttwirtetB." 

Again,  in  his  very  flatteiiag  advice  to  a  yoong 
lady,  he  asserts, — 

*  "And,  when  yon  arc  among  yonreelves,  how  natu- 
rally, after  the  first  complimcnta,  do  yon  entertain  year- 
selves  with  .the  price  and  choice  ot  lace,  apply  joar 
hands  to  each  other's  lappets  and  ruffles,  as  if^tne  whole 
business  of  your  life  ana  tbe  public  concern  depended 
on  the  cnt  or  your  pettuxuts." 

Ladies*  maids  found  the  bribe  of  a  Int  of  Flanders 
irresistible  from  their  mistress's  lover.  In  the  "  Re- 
croiting  Officer,"  we  have  this  piece  of  dialogue 
between  Lucy  the  maid  and  Melinda :  — 

"  Lucr.  —  Indeed,  madam,  the  best  bribe  I  had  from 
the  captain  was  only  a  small  piece  of  Flanders  lace  for 
a  cap. 

" Melimda.  —  Ay.  Flanders  lace  is  aconstant  present 

from  officers  They  every  year  bring  over  a  car- 

go  of  lace  to  cheat  the  King  of  his  duty  and  his  sub- 
jects of  tiieir  honesty." 

Indeed,  the  very  appearance  of  beauty  in  tace  and 
distress  had  something  fo  indescribably  touching  in 
it,  that  even  jurors  at  the  Old  Bailey  were  moved 
to  tears  by  the  agitations  of  tbe  elegantly  laced 
stomacher,  lace  flounces,  and  weeping  ruffles  of 
pretty  Miss  Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  when  standing 
at  tbe  bar  for  forgery.  The  triumph  of  lace,  how- 
ever, was  incomplete,  for  she  was  hanged  in  spite  of 
rufiles,  flounces,  and  stomacher. 

The  CoDndBsear"  evidently  thought  the  spirit 
of  gamblins  could  go  no  further  in  a  lady,  if  she 
suEed  herlaea:  — 

**  The  lady  played  till  all  her  ready  money  was  gone, 
staked  her  ca|^  and  lost  it.  afterwards  ber  handknvhief. 
Se  then  staked  both  cap  and  handkeFcluef  against  ber 
tucker,  which,  to  Am  pique,  she  gained." 

Ladies,  however,  not  only  recklesely  gambled  their 
lace,  'but  they  smuggled  it  whenever  they  could 
thnnselves,  and  encoun^;ed  others  to  do  it  for  them. 
They  defied  the  laws,  and  cheated  the  King's  cns- 
toms  shamefully,  and  without  scruple. 

In  vain,  from  1 700  downwards,  were  edicts  issued 
prohibiting  entirely  the  import  of  foreign  lace,  for 
the  protection  of  home  manufacture.  Ladies  of 
rank  were  stopped  in  their  chairs  in  Fleet  Street  or 
Covent  Garden,  and*  relieved  by  the  officers  of  tbe 
customs  of  French  lace  to  which  they  could  not 
show  a  satisfactory  title.  Even  ladies,  when  walking, 
bad  their  mittens  cut  off  their  hands,  if  supposed  of 
French  manufacture ;  and  a  poor  woman  was 
stopped  with  a  quartern  loaf  in  her  hands,^whtch, 
when  exanuned,  contained  £200  worth  of  lace  in- 
nde  the  crust  In  1767,  an  c^cer  of  the  customs 
seixed  £400  worth  of  Flanders  lace  artfully  con- 
cealed in  the  hollow  of  a  ship's  buoy.  Everybody 
smnggled ;  yet,  if  you  got  your  lace  safely  tbrou^ 


Dover,  you -might  have  it  seized  at  Southwark,  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  Spanish  embassy  found  to  lus  coat, 
who  was  relieved  in  that  suburb  of  thtrty-six  dozen 
shirts  with  fine  Dresden  ruffles  and  jabots,  aod  end- 
less lace  in  pieces  for  ladies*  wear. 

The  officers  of  the  customs  were  very  zealous,  and 
had  s[»es  ever  on  the  watch ;  warned  by  experience, 
they  neither  respected  the  sanctity  of  coffin  or 
corpse  coming  across  the  Channel.  Even  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was,  after  death,  poked  in- 
to at  Dover  with  a  stick,  to  the  disgust  of  his  ser- 
vants, to  make  sure  that  be  was  real.  Forty  yeara 
indeed  before  that,  the  body  of  a  deceased  clergy- 
man was  found  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  balk  of 
Flanders  lace  of  immense  value.  The  sraneglen 
had  cut  away  the  trunk  from  the  head  and  hands 
and  feet,  and  removed  it :  and  tbe  dlwovery  of  this 
trick  cauwd  the  isnominious  treatment  of  the  body 
<^  the  Duke  of^  Devonshire.  NeverUielees,  tbe 
High  Sheriff  ot  Westminster  ran  comfortably  £6,000 
worth  of  French  laoe  in  the  coffin  of  Bishw  Atter- 
bury,  who  died  in  Paris,  when  he  was  brou^t  over, 
counting,  probably,  on  a  dead  Bishop  iospinng  more 
awe  than  a  deceased  Duke. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  French  war,  snuggling 
had  a  very  lively  existence,  and  traTelling-cxmages 
and  mail-coaches  were  rifled  on  tbe  Ivondon  aad 
Dover  road  vithpnt  mercy,  and  generally  with  £t> 
tie  effect. 

Mrs.  Falllser  has  in  her  possestnon  a  Brussels  veil 
of  great  beauty,  which  had  a  narrow  eecape  from 
the  custom-house  officers  at  this  time.  It  belonged 
to  a  lady  who  was  wife  of  a  Member  of  <me  of  the 
Cinque  Forts.  The  day  after  an  election  she  was 
to  start  with  ber  husband  for  London.  When  at  a 
dinner-party,  she  heard  in  the  course  of  conversattcn, 
that  Lady  Ellenborough,  wife  of  tbe  Lord  Cluef 
Justice,  ud  been  st(^>ped  near  Dover,  vod  a  quan- 
tity of  valuable  lace,  concealed  in  the  Uniiw  of  ber 
carriage,  taken  frma  her.  The  owner  of  the  Brm- 
sels  veil,  having  just  bought  it  of  a  smuggler  for 
a  hundred  guineas,  took  fright  for  her  purchase, 
and  confidea  her  distress  to  her  neighbor  at  table, 
who,  being  an  unmarried  gentleman,  offered  to  take 
charge  of  it  to  London,  saying,  "  No  one  would  sto- 
pect  a  bachelor."  Happening  to  turn  round,  she 
observed  a  waiter  smile,  and,  putting  him  down  at 
once  for  a  spy,  she  graciously  accepted  the  offer  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice ;  but  that  night  she  bad  the 
veil  sewed  up  in  the  back  of  her  husband's  waist- 
coat, and  got  it  safe  through,  while  the  custom-hooso 
officers  rigorously,  ruthlemy,  and  desperateljr  onr~ 
hauled  her  nofortonate  bachelor  friend  and  his  bag- 
gage, «n  rouu  behind  her,  at  evety  town. 

The  discredit  into  which  lace  fell  at  the  French 
Revolution  commnnicated  itself  to  England,  and  In- 
dia gauze  and  transparent  muslins  likewise  usurped 
its  place  here.  Only  at  court,  at  such  state  oe- 
canons  as  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Caroline  cf 
Wales,  in  1 795,  did  it  still  maintain  its  old  snpretna- 
cy;  but  it  disappeared  from  the  costumes  of  all 
classes.  Tbe  nch  lace  which  bad  cost  thousands 
was  stowed  ignominionsly  away  in  old  wardrobes 
and  chests,  given  away  to  children  to  dress  their 
dolls  with,  or  bestowed  on  old  dependants  and  ser- 
vitors who  were  ignorant  of  its  value.  Soma  of 
these  would  simmer  tbe  fine  coffee-colored  points, 
the  delight  of  a  past  generation,  in  caJdroos,  to 
make  them  clean,  and  so  reduce  them  to  a  pii^ ; 
and  an  old  Scotch  servant,  who  had  charge  of  her 
deceased  mistrci^s  wardrobe,  on  being  asked  by  tbe 
l^tees  what  had  become  of  the  old  needle  pmnts 
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of  her  lady,0ud,  **  Deed  it's  a'  there,  'cept  a  wbeen 
autd  dodds,  Uaok  and  ragged,  I  flinged  in  Uie 

fire." 

Thia,  indeed,*  was  the  martyr  age  of  lace,  bat  it 
came  to  an  end,  and  in  the  last  twenty  years  a  ptu- 
Bion  for  the  old  falvici  baa  arisen  once  more  in 
Bngluid  as  -well  as  France.  Madame  Camille,  the 
celebrated  Parisian  dressmaker,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  bring  back  the  taste  to  the  old  laces.  Her  hus- 
band arrived  one  morning  with  a  huge  basket  of 
old  soiled  yellow  lace,  and  a  "facture"  of  1,000 
francs.  The  **  artiste  "  at  first  fiew  into  a  desperate 
pasnon  at  his  expenditure,  but  refiection  brought 
calmness  and  invention,  and  very  soon  the  scissors 
<^  the  fiuhionable  modiste  gave  new  vogue  to  the  de- 
spised old  tissues,  and  no  toilet  was  complete  "sans 
les  anciennM  denteUet,  garniture  complete.'*  The 
dames  du  grand  monde,  both  English  and  French, 
took  to  hnnting  out  old  treasure-troves  of  the  com- 
modity ;  and  chaperones  on  the  blue  benches  at 
Almaek^and  elsewhere,  exchanged  confidences  as 
to  fjood  luck  in  picking  up  point  coupif,  AIeti<;on,  or 
gniptiTe-  The  laie  Laify  Morgan  and  I^y  Stepney 
were  among  the  finrt  to  take  np  the  ctdleeting 
mania,  and  fiuaireUed  weekly  about  the  relative 
merits  of  their  points.  While  the  late  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  who  never  gave  in  to  the  debased  taste 
for  blonde  and  muslin  frippery,  but  preserved  her 
collection  entire,  found  herself  one  of  the  most 
envied  ladies  in  Eorc^.  The  Church  lace  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany, *formed  for  some  time  an  ad- 
mirable preserve  to  those  who  were  sagacious  and 
enterprising  enough  to  make  search  for  it ;  and,  in 
remote  districts,  some  spoil  typifying  the  decay  of 
old  religious  reverence  is  aoubtless  yet  to  be 
secured,  although  the  maa  stores  mnat  be  ex- 
hausted. 

The  preMut  state  of  the  mannfactore  of  lace  woold, 
ofiteelr,deittattd  thei^ce  of  an  article.  Those  who 
Tinted  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1 86  7  could  not,  fail 
to  be  stmek  with  the  surpriring  beauty  and  l^tness, 
and  the  exquinte  patterns,  of  the  productions  of 
Brussels,  in  which  (lowers  and  foliage  were  displayed 
and  intertwined  with  the  most  consunmiate  grace, 
and  a  marvellous  truthfulness  to  the  forma  of  nature ; 
while  the  magnificent  robes  of  the  more  rigid  and 
richer  needle-work  of  the  Point  tTAlettfon,  with  its 
rused  edges  and  borders  worked  ronod  concealed 
horsehair  to  give  it  greater  stiSness,  offered  a  grander 
and  more  gorgeous  surface  to  the  eye,  though  fail- 
ing in  the  line,  floating,  airy,  vaporous  grace  of  the 
Brussels  manu&cture.  In  comparison  witii  these, 
the  manufactures  of  other  countries  have  a  coar^ 
er  second-rate  character, — although  it  grieves  us 
to  own  thia  of  the  Honiton  lace,  of  which  beau- 
tifhl  examples  were  to  be  seen  botib  in  pattern 
and  workmanship.  Specimens,  also,  tf  Iruh  gui- 
pure bad  a  richness  and  elegance  truly  remuk:- 
able. 

Lace  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  products  of 
human  industry,  and,  on  looking  at  these  fairy 
tissues,  produced  by  infinitesimal  touches  of  labor, 
and  long  and  inefiably  delicate  manipulation  of  the 
needle,  one  is  struck  with  admiration  of  the  pro- 
foundest  character  at  seeing  the  victory  of  human 
hands  in  minuteness  of  toil,  and  in  patience,  over  tiie 
insect  wonders  of  the  spider  and  the  ant. 

This  graceful  ornament  of  civilization  has  found  a 
worthy  historian  in  Mrs.  Palliser,  who  has  produced 
a  book  which  will  be  found  interesting  alika  to  tlie 
antiquary  and  the  lady  of  ftsluon,— enriched  with 
(jootations  and  referencei  in  an  abundance  which 


leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  curious,  —  while 
the  el^nce  of  its  designs  and  illustrations  is  snffi-, 
cient  to  captivate  the  most  fastidious  taste. 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM  BT  MILTON. 

Sir  :  As  the  discovery  ^  an  unpublished  poem 
by  Milton  is  matter  of  interest  to  all  readers,  and 
the  authenticity  of  such  a  poem  cannot  be  too  strict 
ly  and  generally  tested,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  yon 
will  give  publicity  to  the  fact  that  such  a  poem  has 
been  found.  It  exists  in  the  handwriting  of  Milton 
himself,  on  a  blank  page  in  the  volume  of  "  Poems 
both  English  and  Latin,  which  contains  bis  Comus," 
"  Lycidas,"  "  L' Allegro,"  and  *'  II  Penserosa"  It  is 
Bigned  with  his  initials,  and  dated  October,  1647. 
It  was  discovered  in  this  manner :  I  had  undertaken 
to  contribute  a  small  pleasure  book  of  literature  to 
a  cheap  popular  series,  and  in  forming  such  a  vol- 
ume from  tne  writings  of  the  poets  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Charles  L  and  the  Commonwealth,  where  I 
did  not  myself  possess  original  editions  of  their 
works  to  qnote.from,  I  looked  for  tfa«n  in  the  read- 
ing-room of  the  Brit^  Museum.  Fortunately,  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  useless  to  read  a  proof  containing 
jMssages  from  Milton  with  help  of  the  original  edi- 
tion of  his  English  and  Latin  poems  puUished  in 
1645.  There  are  two  copies  of  that  book  in  the 
Museum,  —  one  in  the  General  Library,  which  would 
be  the  edition  commonly  consnlted,  and  the  other 
in  tiie  noble  collection  formed  by  George  III.,  known 
as  the  King's  Library,  which  was  the  copy  I  referred 
to.  The  volume  contains  first  the  English,  then  the 
Latin,  poems  of  that  first  period  of  Milton's  life,  each 
separately  p^ed.  The  Latin  poems  end  on  pa^ 
87,  leaving  the  reverse  of  tlie  leaf  blank;  and  this 
blank  I  fbund  covered  with  handwriting,  which,  to 
any  one  fiuniliar  with  (he  collection  of  facrimiles  in 
the  latj  Mr.  Sotheby's  Bamblings  in  Elucidation  of 
tbe  Autograph  aC  Milton,  would,  I  think,  convey  at 
fint  glance  tbe  impresrion  it  conveyed  to  me,  that 
this  waa  the  handwriting  of  John  Milton. 

It  proved  to  be  a  transcript  of  a  poem  in  fifly-fbur- 
lines,  which  Milton,  either  for  himself  or  for  some 
friend,  had  added  to  this  volume.  It  is  entitled 
simply  "  An  Epitaph,"  and  signed  by  him  "  J.  M., 
O^,  1647."  He  was  then  in  his  39th  year.  As  the 
page  is  about  the  size  of  a  leaf  of  note-paper,  the 
Handwriting  is  smalt.  Thirty-six  lines  were  first 
written,  which  filled  the  lefb-hand  side  of  the  page, 
then  a  line  was  Kghtly  drawn  to  the  right  of  them, 
and,  the  book  being  turned  sideways,  the  rest  of  the 
poem  was  packed  into  three  little  columns,  ugbt 
Unes  in  each  of  the  first  two  columns,  and  the  other 
two  lines  at  tbe  top  of  the  third  column  fbllowed  by 
the  initials  and  date.  Upon  the  small  bbuk  space 
left  in  this  comer  of  the  page,  the  Museum 
stamp  is  affixed,  covering  a  part  of  Millon^  ug- 
nature. 

The  book  is  in  the  one  place  in  the  world  where  it 
is  moat  accessible  to  the  scrutiny  of  experts,  and  in- 
quiiT  willno  doubt  be  made  into  its  history.  Its  press- 
mark  is  238  h.  35  in  the  King's  Library.  The  poem, 
I  think,  speaks  for  itself.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
the  following  copy  of  it  has  the  MS.  contractions 
expanded  and  the  spelling  modernized ;  but  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  word  here  printed  "  chest,"  as  the 
rhyme  shows  it  was  meant  to  be  pronounced,  was 
written  >*  cist,"  and  that  the  last  three  syllables  of  the 
last  line  but  two,  though  close  to  the  edge  of  tbe  lund- 
i  ng  and  almost  ttSaced  by  tbe  sticking  to  them  at  some 
papw  from  tbe  cover,  are  conustent,  m  tiie  few  maiks 
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that  are  vieibli!,  with  thft  reading  licre  eonjiicturCil 

Bpd  |)iaeei]  irittiin  bnickcts, 

•  I  am,  sir,  your  oTjeilieat  servant, 

OftlVBitfirrr  College,  Lcxims,  July  li. 

AS  EPITAPIL 

"    ne  Khnm  Htsaven  illil  call  awajr 
i>U(  at  liii  Ilermiiaita  ul  clay 
Jlaa  Ivfl  rJynv^  rt-liciuei  in  ihla  Urn 
An  a  pledge  of  h)l  ntum. 
M'4QWhJl?  thp  MiiSPfl  lia  ieplora 
The  Idu     t^U  UlolF  iiirBn]ni.ir, 
Tt'iLh  whiiui  lie  2pQr1<?tl  i^n  Mre  d  V 
HudUerl  fonli  iU  wn'li-r  ray. 
An^  D(iir  Apnllu  I»m  bit  laj* 
Aiiil  pali  Ml  c;ypr«i  for  hi»  bay«  j 

Only  ti  ihs  li-luhherini."  rlllfS. 
Arjd,  While  )Lto  -Swun  Ihey  think  open, 
Muke  Olell  tiHa  IvAid  tli^lr  U^IU-oii  ) 
LcivltiR  [hf  twti~l'.pl  M"iint-]ivliie 
To  turn  TotaTifa  lo  hJs  stirlue  i 
Tllink  Dot,  K-siIrr,  me  IJlOt, 
f  ki-pint^  iri  llild  narrair  cli-'^t, 
TliSin  If  my  q^Ijcs  rllil  I'lf  hlil 
I'DdfT  SnOsr-  *tn.wly  pyrdirtM, 
If  a.  riab  tmnh  ouikci  (uppj,  tilfn 
TIikC        int*  haiJ[iUT  fu  ilma  iaea, 
Willi,  biuy  iri  the  ihymy  wpnd, 
W6*  fc*'!^  hy  the  (rn-lilen  flood 
tVliich  truoi  cite  AtabiT-Wt^Vlffi  ti»& 
Tl'^tllleth  ilfiwri  10  pi^TilBoasl/  : 
?or  *D  iJiifc  lirlle  wfuil  ia  <?lt 
MoH  glariiHuiy  E^uahrincd  itself. 
A  knob  *h\)tv  iK&tJiy  might  .compare 
With  ClmpaUa's  sepulchre. 

ImmmlfKd  iMUikI  [  ii-:ce  iQtnilt  i 
Whfle  mj  man  |iurc  nnil  nobler  port 
licf  eaMnbed  Id  crcry  bi^Birt. 

Thpji  pass  <<n  jrTilly,      ih\:t  [ii  'urn, 

Touch  not  this  mine  hoHniTed  L'm  ; 

Th«M  AbIim  which  du  here  remain 

A  viuU  tincture  «Cill  ri;t«lD  ; 

A  wminal  tunn  within  the  deepsj^ 

Of  this  little  chaos  sleeps  ; 

The  tbreul  of  life  uotwittod  II 

lulu  \Lj  B[..t  I  Xial-'lll-i-lt  I 

"    lufnut  iiiiiUf,  cruill^^  here,  i 
In  iU  ririnclpleB  npptaJ  ; 

pbLDt,  tJiijugh  ifulcred  into  diist, 
Tn  iln  A*1ihsi  rest  ii.  iemfI 
I'titil  !«r«l  l^ychi-  ■lin.ll  tajpire 
A  lorienLQf  anil  ffitil^i:  QrA, 
Am.]  Lu  Lit  TuMfCitia  uroiB  iaMd 
'  Thill  liPHvj"  aurl  this  eartlily  KiiiidJ. 

9'lieT)  M  (  Hin  I  'II  hp  no  nore 
But  liluQDi  ainl  l>t«*orD  [>M>1  »  [eC're) 
M'hea  ihii  c.-'kl  uutntiutna  s-hnlL  letreaC  , 
By  m  niora  than  cbymick  Iie&t. 

J.  M.  Oi«,  lOlT. 


•  A  EKUSir  "VVJIH  JIALAYS. 
It  was  in  the*  year  iJ^.'j-  tbat  I  lufi.  Ilotjiirt  Town 
for  China.  Contmrj'  to  the  iisuj.1  rtiiif*f,we  tvEolvu'ii 
to  go  by  Torres'  Strait,  a  pLLViJagts  which  hnil  ju&tly 
abaci  reputation.  1  say  justly,  because  it  l3  i'ull  of 
dancers  on  lovcry  hnnd-  Corttl-njvfs  arc  extremely 
abundant,  and  many  of  them  cgmo  to  wilbin  a  few 
feet  of  the  surlacc  The  ^iwidi.ir  danjjpr  connected 
■with  thvm  is  ibst  there  ia  h[trdly  floy  iniian?  of  tell- 
ing their  presLnce.  The  depth  ofwMtr  you  may  be 
floating  in  niay  be  sudicient  to  float  the  CrecU  Efi.ir- 
ern,  or  evt?n  to  covor  St.  Paul'?,  and  ret  the  next 
minute  you  uiiiy  strike  on  one  of  these  bidden  rocks, 
It  was  not  fitisidered  safii  to  aail  during  the  night, 
or  even  during  tPif  five  or  six  haan  in  th^e  middk  of 
the  day  ;  for,  durinc  the  latter  portion,  the  glare  on 
the  water  prcvent'ja  the  peculisrly  calm  appearance 
which  usually  iinliirafes  (he  pn.'isencc  of  reels  froiD 
being  seen-  To  add  to  Ihu  <l;mgcr,  you  had  North 
Australia,  ivlth  savagca  of  a  niCrciU'^s.  type^  On  one 
hand,  and  Tiipua  with  it3  cannibuls  on  the  other. 
The  traditions  amonj  Australian  sailors — ^men  who 
have  for  year^  Ijcun  engaged  in  tlie  coastiug -trade  — 


wprt*  anything  but  coiwrorting.  We  had,  however, 
got  safvly  through  the  strait,  and  lad  deposited  our 
tkankflgiving  on  Booby  Island.  This  island  is  alto- 
gethi^r  nninliabited,  Hat  aeeorainodiition  haa  been 
PTOviL^ed  on  it  for  the  deposit  of  stores  for  the  l)t;ne- 
iit  of  shijis'  cri'ws  who  maybe  ua&rtunatc  enough  to 
lose  their  vewcls  in  this  neighborhood.  Ships  are 
invited  to  a(3d  to  the  deposit  as  they  pass,  and  as 
sailora  in  pudi  mattei-s  are  almost  invariahlj,'  gen- 
erous, they  acldom  fiiL  to  pAy  thf  island  a  Ttit. 

Three  dava  after,  we  found  ourselves  within  si^jht 
of  one  of  tlie  small  islands  to  tbu  uast  ot  Papua. 
Thp  wind  lifld  fallen,  and  our  little  veFeel,  a  mcr- 
chantoian  of  about  two  hundred  Eons'  burden,  "  Uy 
like  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean."  A  calm 
in  thesf^  Euft  Indian  seaa  is  50in*>thing  worth  going  aJ- 
nioet  an  far  as  they  arc  from  England  to  see.  I  have 
seen  Atlantic  cahns,  but  thoLigh  I  have  been  for  ten 
days  lying  at  the  etjuator  withoot  a  breath  of  wind 
to  rtime  the  water,  there  baa  always  been  a.  long 
swell,  whit'h  kept  the  tpssl-I  from  hi'tng  porfeotly  at 
re?t,  I  have  been  in  the  Indian  Ocean  when  it  is 
hcealnied,  and  wh<?n  you  have  perfect  ^tillnes, 
where  the  silence  was  unnatural,  and  maiiJe  every 
one  half  frightened  at  it,  where,  when  anything  was 
thrown  ove^^^oard,  it  struck  the  wjiler  with  a  jtlash 
wliich  was  startling,  and  whii;h  went  down,  as  you 
could  sec  if  you  dropjicd  it  over  tlic  vcsfscra  srle, 
hIowIv,  moving  from  side  to  side,  down,  down,  still 
withm  fpglitr  till  at  length  it  became  indistinct  amid 
thi;  thiL-ltening  wafers.  But  a  calm  in  the  shallow 
Eai^t  Indian  seaa  Rurpa&ses  all.  The  water  is  shal- 
lower, loses,  therefore,  its  indigo  color,  and  become^ 
a  bright  green.  The  evaporation  from  it  is  ijreater, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  water  is  thicker,  mller  of 
phosphorescent  life.  It  is  full  of  life,  from  the  small 
animalcula,  or  whatever  they  are,  which  produce  the 
phoHphon'sctnee  of  the  sea,  to  the  shark,  whieh 
abounds  here. 

I  cin,  I  think,  give  a  fair  appro-timation  to  what 
a  calm  here  is  like,  if  the  re,ider  will  im^me  n  sea 
mirror-;glaiis  stretched  beneath  bira.  Come  aloft 
with  mo.  Take  care  ;  for  J■ou^  lik^i  myself,  are  only 
a  pafiicnger,  and  a  ^llp  here  would  mean  broken 
bonea.  Now  we  are  aloft,  —  we  look  down  on  our 
ship.  ITow  small  ahe  looks  !  It  Li  a  sensation,  worth 
runuing  the  risk  to  get.  Round  ua  lies  the  sea  of 
glass.  Now,  while  that  cloud  is  over  the  san^  it 
fooks  simply  like  glass;  but,  when  the  cloud  passes), 
we  shall  he  unable  to  look  at  the  water  in  any  di- 
veetlon  exeeptone.  Above  is  the  hiigucap  of  blue, 
fitting  down  on  a  hard  sorface  in  which  our  vessel  ij 
fast  nked.  Or  perhaps  we  are  in  sight  of  laud  ;  if 
so,  the  eight  is  robbed  of  all  m  bard  filatures.  Thera 
LB  the  sea  of  gljiss,  no  doubt ;  but  the  land,  coveri^d, 
as  it  i:^  .'^ure  to  bv,  with  vegetation  from  the  thin  lino 
of  golden  9»nd  at  itg  base  to  its  highest  peak,  looks 
green  and  refreshing.  In  the  daytime,  dunag  the 
daily  ealiu  which  intervCfit'JS  between  the  land  and 
sea  bri^czes,  the  island  di>ea  not  merely  stAnd  out  of 
the  watur,  it  is  suspended  in  the  air.  Thid  k  the 
nearci^t  dfciortption  I  can  give  of  the  nrdioary,  ev- 
cry-day  mirage  of  the  East  Indian  seo.'i.  Land  aiwl 
wat«r  do  nnt  meet ;  you  can  si^e  a  broad  hand  of 
spacd  Bftparating  the  one  from  the  other.  You  can 
icc  umkr  the  laud.  You  can  sue  also  that  this  is 
not  got  b)'  blotting  out  the  lower  porljons  of  the 
island,  for  you  can  dl-*tinfUy  ra-ognize,  tboagb. 
eoniijletely  separated  from  the  water,  the  sandy 
be.uli  and  lowest  objects  which  the  land  contains. 
Suppose  it  is  a  small  island,  you  cm  (iei)  sc^e,  not 
only  the  broad  bund  of  ppaee  beneath  il^  mii  on 
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wbich  it  is  floating,  but  that  tbe  extreme  eoils  of 
the  land  to  jour  right  hand  and  left  have  been 
rounded  off,  so  that  Uiere  shall  be  no  hard  line  to 
oSend  the  eye.  ■ 

In  Boch  a  calm,  we  were  lying  near  a  certain 
island.   Lazily  we  had  watched  the  blue  and  green 

j  snakes  which  floated  by  the  ship's  side,  six,  eight, 
anc[  ten  feet  in  length.  We  had  looked  at  the  land 
nonl,  lovely  as  its  ^en  slopes  appeared,  we  had 
ceased  to  feel  any  interest  in  them.  ^Ve  had  seen 
no  sign  of  inhabitants;  no  smoke;  nothing  which, 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  would  indicate  the 
presence  of  man. 

"  Why  can't  we  go  on  shore  ?  "  asked  Richards, 
one  of  my  fellow-passengers. 
"  Why  not  ?  "  answered  Slilner. 

I  I  saw  no  reason,  and,  after  some  little  coaxing, 

the  captain  saw  none.  At  the  last  moment,  how- 
ever, an  unexpected  difficulty  arose.  Morton,  who 
was  the  fourth  of  our  company,  —  all  of  us  going  out 
to  situations  in  the  same  h6uso  in  Hong  Kong,  —  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  go.  The  £ict  was,  bo  was 
not  allowed  to  go.  He  had  fallen  over  head  and 
cars  in  love  with  Ethel  Edward",  one  of  those  pretty 
*  Australians  who  make  such  havoc  with  Englishmen's 
hearts.  He  had  known  licr  slightly  in  Hobart  Town ; 
but  since  coming  on  board,  having  to  take  his  choice, 
like  everybody  else,  between  quarrelling  and  love- 
making,  no  had  chosen  the  latter.  By  this  time, 
Morton  and  she  were  engaged,  and  were  so  de- 
lighted with  each  other's  society  that  nobody  could 
ever  get  a  word  with  either  apart  firom  the  other. 
Now,  Ajorton  was  a  capital  hand  at  an  oar,  was 
good  company,  and,  moreover,  close  upon  six  feet 
Hi^h,  with  an  arm  as  strong  aa  ayoung  giant's,  and 
with  any  amount  of  plu^.  We  did  not  wish  to 
leave  him  behind,  therefore,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  persnacUng  him  to  ask  Ethel  to  accompany  him. 
He  seemed  to  jump  at  the  proposal.  She  was 
equallr  ready,  iHit  —  there  was  somebody  e^e  to 
CODSUH.  She  was  gcnng  to  China  (Heaven  knows 
why!)  in  chai^  of  a  square-shouldered,  square- 
faced  old  woman.  Mrs.  Prime  was  a  woman  whom 
you  hated  in  about  three  days  after  knowing  her, 
and  got  to  like  in  about  six.  She  was  always  talk- 
ing aoout  tbe  "  cause,"  which,  in  her  nund,  evident^ 
ly  represented  something  that  had  to  be  worshipped 
with  every  form  of  honor.  She  went  in  strong  for 
missions,  and  would  bore  you  for  an  hour  about  tlie 
progress  the  cause  had  made  in  tbe  case  of  a  poor 
n^ro  whom  she  had  lieard  of.  If  you  were  not 
most  careful,  she  would  systematically  entrap  you 
with  an  argument  about  the  Coming  Crisis,  or  get 
your  opinion  on  the  Fifth  Seal.  But  with  all  this 
she  waa  a  ca]utal  woman,  full  of  ^ood-naturo,  and 
oocauonally  with  a  dry  humor,  which  Bh<me  all  the 

,  more  conspicuously  from  its  strong  setting  of  Fun- 
tanism.  She  could  be  obstinate  on  almost  any 
subject ;  but  on  anything  which  she  imagined  to 
coucera  the  welfare  of  Miss  Edwards  —  her  respon- 
sibility, as  she  called  her  —  she  could  be  as  un- 
yielding as  a  rock.  Wo  had  much  trouble  in  de- 
monstrating to  her  that,  there  was  no  danger ;  but 
after  accepting  all  sortA  of  assurance;,  and  offering 
to  go  herself,  —  a  consummation  which  we  devoutly 
(lid  not  wish  for,  —  she  consented.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, our  boat  was  lowered,  and  four  of  us,  accom- 
panied by  a  couple  of  sulors  and  Miaa  Edwards, 
started  for  the  land. 

We  had  taken  fishing-lines,  and  inteodec^  if  we 
oonld,  to  return  with  some  fresh  fish.  But  when  we 
reached  tiie  beach}  to  get  to  which  we  had  to  take 


our  boat  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  coral- 
rocks,  which  just  allowed  us  to  float  evenly  and 
pleasantly  over  them,  and  which  we  afterwards 
obserred  did  not  shelve  gradiuJly  to  the  sea,  but 
were  all  about  the  same  level,  we  found  it  a  fine, 
firm,  golden  sand,  beautiful  at  any  time,  but  donbly 
so  to  us,  who  had  been  conBnea  for  six  weeks  to 
the  lumbered  decks  of  the  Mary  Ann.  Making  tise 
of  a  stone  as  an  ^chor,  we  all  sprang  ashore,  and 
ran  about  like  so  many  children  let  loose  from  schooL 
We  had  agreed  not  to  go  far  from  each  other,  lest 
there  should  be  any  danger ;  but  of  such  wc  saw  no 
sign.  We  were  on  land,  and,  perhaps,  the  veiy 
first  Europeans  who  had  ever  set  foot  there. 

Presently  the  sailors  caught  sight  of  a  turtle,  and 
for  half  an  hour  we  were  engaged  with  him ;  then, 
as  the  time  drew  on,  and  we  oegan  to  think  of  re- 
turning, wo  were  surprised  by  seeing  a  boat  leaving 
our  ship,  which  was  a  good  mile  Oiway  from  the 
shore. 

She  was  not  our  boat,  —  of  thai  wo  were  sure. 
Presently  she  hcnsted  her  triangular  sail,  and  was 
recogmzed  at  once  by  the  sulors  as  an  onllnary 
prampooanQ,  or  canoc.  How  she  could  have  got  to 
the  snip  without  our  seeing  her  puzzled  us  a  good 
deal,  till  we  recollected  that,  after  getting  a  snort 
distance  fi?om  the  ship,  wc  had  all  been  too  eagerly 
intent  on  tbe  shore  to  give  her  a  moment's  attention. 

I  don't  know  that  wc  were  alarmed.  We  had  all 
brought  good  sticks,  and,  though  we  had  no  weapon 
more  formidable,  were  yet  prett}'  confident  that  we 
should  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  ourselves.  If 
there  had  been  any  alarm,  it  vanished  the  instant 
we  made  out  that  inside  the  boat,  besides  three  half- 
naked  Malaj's,  sat  Mrs.  Prime.  Serene  in  all  her 
native  dignity  she  sat;  and  though  we  knew  that 
the  fi'ail^  her  boat  would  bo  anything  but  satis- 
factory to  her,  atoll  she  held  herself  up  with  the 
proud  determination  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  a 
British  matron.  We  could  see  that  there  was  npon 
her  a  deep  sense  <^  her  responsibility.  She  had 
that  peculiar  squareness  which  we  bad  seen  so  often 
when  she  was  talking  about  the  **  cause."  But  what 
could  have  induceiT  her  to  come  on  shore  ?  A 
severe  trial  was  before  her.  Tbe  natives,  when 
th^  got  about  throe  hundred  yards  from  the  shore, 
deliberately  pulled  in  their  oars,  and  threw  out  the 
stone  which  served  them  as  an  anchor.  Mrs.  Prime 
indignantly  asked  what  they  were  doing,  but,  as  she 
spoke  in  English,  her  demand  was  not  peculiarly 
intelligible.  In  vain  she  waved  her  umbrella,  and 
pointed  to  the  shore ;  in  vain  she  ordered  them  to 
pull  up  the  anchor,  and  go  in  further;  ^e  men 
could  not  or  would  not  ui^erstand  her.  To  her 
surprise,  they  jumped  boldly  into  tho  water,  which 
was  about  three  feet  deep.  To  them  this  was  a 
matter  of  slight  difficnlty.  Like  most  Malays,  they 
were  not  burdened  with  more  than  the  customary ' 
wrapper  tied  three  or  four  times  round  the  loins. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  to  Mrs.  l*rime,  that  her  only 
chance  of  getting  to  shftre  was  either  to  follow  their 
example,  or  to  accept  their  offer,  —  namely,  to  car- 
ry her  on  their  shoulders  to  the  beach.  The  first 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  evidently  not  to  bo 
thought  of ;  and  the  second,  though  terribly  against 
the  feelings  of  an  elderly  lady  indining  to  stoutness 
and  respectability,  was  almost  as  bad.  Still,  as  she 
would  luve  exprened  it,  necessity  wns  laid  upon  her, 
and  there  was  nothing  else  that  could  be  done.  Ac- 
cordingly, therefbre,  see  her  mounted  on  the  shoul- 
den  of  two  chestnut«(^red  Malaj-s,  —  little  fellows, 
like  unetfmtha     their  race,  who  staggered  beneath 
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their  unwonted  load.  We  who  were  on  the  beach 
roared  with  laughter  at  the  sight :  the  men  shooting 
at  each  other,  as  6n(t  one,  then  the  other,  failed  to 
get  good  foothold.  We  expected  every  minute  to 
see  them  come  down  burden  and  all  into  the  water. 
But  she,  with  stately  majesty,  was  equal  to  the  situ- 
ation. Though  every  moment  she  felt  her  thfone 
tottering,  she  slill  sat  erect,  umbrella  in  one  hand, 
gathering  her  black-silk  skirts  in  the  other,  and 
Holding  a  small  packet  as  well  The  packet  we  af- 
terwards found  to  contain  tracts.  Behold  her  at 
length  safely  landed,  the  dangers  of  her  voyage  and 
of  her  triumphal  entry  passed  aw»y. 

"  What  on  earth  brought  you  on  diore  ?  "  was 
asked  by  all  of  us. 

"  The  boat,  of  course,  and  those  heathenish  men, 
who,  I'll  be  bound  to  say,  are  idolaters.  —  But 
where  is  Miss  Edwards  ?  " 

We  pointed  to  her,  walking,  by  this  time  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  with  Morton.  It  was 
precisdy  the  place  where  a  man  would  be  tempted 
to  make  love ;  and  where,  as  in  Morton's  case,  tiiis 
process  had  already  been  b^un, — it  must  have 
seemed  to  them  a  place  fairy-like,  almost  celes- 
tial. 

"  Who  an  those  men  ?  and  what  have  they  been 
doing  at  Uie  ship  ?  " 

"  lliey  have  brought  fowls  and  some  outlandish 
fruits  for  sale, 'and  have  come  on  shore  to  get  three 
or  four  dozen  more." 

We  afterwuds  found  this  to  be  quite  true.  The 
four  Malays  in  this  canoe  had  gone  on  board,  as 
they  do  to  ships  passing  all  these  islands,  with  veg- 
etables, fruits,  a  few  fowls,  and  a  mat  or  two  of  na- 
tive manufacture.  As  usual,  too,  thev  had  gone 
rather  with  samples  of  what  they  could  get,  than 
with  sufficient  stock  to  supply  the  crew's  wants. 

But  which  way  did  the  boat  come  to  the  ship  V  " 

"Round  that  corner.  We  thought  you  had  not 
seen  it" 

"  That  explains  why  we  did  not  see  it" 
•*  I  don't  like  the  look  of  those  fellows, "  said  one 
of  the  sailors  who  had  come  ashore  with  us. 

No ;  they  look  as  if  they  had  all  the  d;u'knes8  of 
heathendom  upon  them,"  said  Mrs.  Prime.  « I  won- 
der if  the  cause  has  ever  made  any  pn^reas  upon 
this  Island." 

We  could  not  give  any  information  on  this  point; 
but  as  we  strolled  in  the  direction  taken  by  Morton 
and  Miss  Edwards,  we  suggested  that  Mrs.  Prime 
should  herself  begin  the  work.  She  instantly  met 
lis  with  tlie  rejoinder  that  she  intended  to  do  so, 
and  had  brought  a  packet  of  the  good  seed  with 
her.  ■ 

It  was  a  pity  to  see  such  poor  human  Creatures, 
not  so  very  bad-looking  either,  without  sufficient 
clothing,  and  never  seeing  a  missionary." 

"But  where  are  these  darkies  going  to  now? 
They  have  struck  into  the  bush." 

tt  Wg Been  no  trace  whatever  of  any  house  or 
rice-field.  I  dont  believe  there  is  anybody  living 
on  the  island." 

"  What 's  that  ?  "  sud  sailor  niimber  one,  pointing 
at  the  same  time  across  a  portion  of  a  headland  ris- 
ing in  front  of  us. 

"  The  masts  of  a  Malay  proa,"  said  sailor  number 
two. 

"  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  this.  No  village,  a 
small  island,  and  one  of  those  craft  here." 

"It's  queer.  Who  are  those  fellows  that  have 
■  been  aboard  V  " 

It 's  my  opinion  they  are  sharks,  and  only^  went 


on  board  to  see  what  sort  of  a  crail  we  are,  and  how 

many  men  we  carry." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger,  then  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Prime.  "  Then  I  must  have  my  Ethel  by  me. 
Poor  thing  1  she  can  no  more  take  care  of  hendf 
than  a  baby." 

And  away  ran  the  good  old  woman  as  fast  as  she 
could  towards  Morton  and  Miss  Edwards.  We 
meantime  continued  to  talk  of  the  situation.  •To 
tell  the  truth,  none  of  us  who  were  passengers 
believed  there  was  any  danger;  though  the  sailors 
—  one,  the  old  weatherbeaten  boatswain — evident- 
ly did.  As  I  have  mentioned,  alt  of  us  had  sticks; 
but  were  unarmed  beyond  these. 

**  We  might  get  a  good  look  at  the  native  boat 
over  there,"  suggested  L 

"  And  see  where  the  village  is  from  which  these 
fowls  are  to  be  brought,"  added  another. 

"  There 's  no  village  here,  nor  fowls  either,"  said 
the  boatswain.  "  i^w,  then,  all  hands  get  ready 
for  going  aboard.  This  game  will  be  serious,  I 
should  n't  vronder.  Ship  ahoy ! "  shouted  he  to 
Morton  and  the  two  women,  who  were  ahead.  We 
looked  towards  them.  They  turned  to  come 
towards  us.  It  was  immediatel;jr  afterwards  that 
I  observed  two  or  three  dark  movm^  forms  dodging 
along  the  bright  green  verdure  which  came  quite  ■ 
down  to  the  sand.  The  trees  formed  a  thick  covert 
through  which  it  was  difficult  to  pass,  and,  indeed, 
through  which  we  had  in  vmn  looked  for  a  means 
of  ingress.  They  terminated  abruptly,  and  formed,  , 
therefore,  a  clear  definite  line,  marking  the  bonnda-  ' 
ries  of  the  golden  sand  and  of  the  jungle.  It  was 
against  their  deep  background  that  I  observed 
what  I  concluded  to  be  Mai  lays.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, one  of  the  sailors  noticed  them,  and  at  once 
called  attention  to  them. 

"  Look  out !  "  shouted  we  all  to  Morton.  At  the 
same  time  four  or  five  men  darted  from  the  wood, 
and  made  for  the  little  party  of  three.  Instinctive- 
ly we  all  rushed  towards  it.  The  feUows  wen 
some  distance  from  Morton,  who  Coold  not  at  Gist 
imagine  what  we  were  running  for;  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, however,  be  turned,  and  saw  the  whole  danger 
at  once.  The  Malays  were  short  fellom,  could 
none  of  them  have  been  more  than  five  feet  two  or 
three  in  height,  but  were  all  armed  with  the  villa- 
nous  Malay  kreese.  We  could  not,  running  though 
we  were  at  our  very  best,  get  to  him  before  the  Sfa- 
lays  did.  Morton,  however,  was  ready.  Putting 
the  two  women  behind  him,  ke  stood  with  a  thick 
stick  hung  prepared  to  strike  in  a  position  that  made 
his  assailants  not  quite  so  ready  to  attack  him  as 
they  had  been  ten  seconds  before.  He  would  not 
have  escaped,  however,  but  for  help  he  did  not  ex- 
pect One  of  the  Malaya  had  worked  round  so  as 
to  distract  his  attention,  while  one  of  bis  friends  pre- 

flared  to  rush  in  from  the  of^osite  direction.  Th& 
atter  did  rush  in  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  ohl  gov- 
erness, roused,  as  we  could  see,  beyond  further  endur- 
ance, rushed  out ;  her  umbrella  she  had  got  down ; 
one  hand  on  the  handle,  one  on  the  steel  ribs,  and 
she  made  a  bound  forward  with  the  ferule  so  direct- 
ly in  the  villiun's  face  that  a  practised  swordsman 
could  not  have  done  it  better.  He  fell  backwards 
with  a  yell  of  pain.  Immediately  afterwards,  the 
packet  of  tracts,  the  good  seed  which  I  am  sure  was 
regarded  as  the  future  evangelist  of  this  region,  was 
flung  at  the  head  of  another. 

All  this  we  saw  as  we  were  rushing  to  the  sccDe. 
Two  of  the  Malays  had  already  been  put  liors  de 
cvmbat  by  Morton,  in  addition  to  the  victim  to  Mrs. 
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Prime's  umbrella.  The  remaining  three  thought 
proper  to  retreat. 

**  Knock  them  over  I "  said  somebodjr. 

"  Let  'em  alone  I "  ahoated  the  boatswun.  *'  All 
hands  to  the  boat  I  knew  there  waa  something 
queer  about  this  place,  and  we  mayn't  have  seen 
tlie  end  of  it ;  so  look  alive." 

Ethel  Edwards  neither  fainted  nor  got  fngfat- 
ened.  I  believe  Morton  would  have  liked  to  see 
her  faint,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  carrying  her  to 
the  boat. 

On  rounding  a  small  headland,  we  saw  half  a 
score  of  Malays  at  our  boat,  which  they  had  got  in 
quite  high  and  dry. 

"  We°ve  got  them  both  fore  and  aft  now,  so  we 
shall  have  to  look  alive.  We  must  fight  for  that 
boat,  and  be  quick  about  it  too,  or  these  other 
fellows  will  be  fcere,  and  nobody  knows  how  many 
more,"  stud  the  boatswun. 

Away  we  ran  as  hard  as  we  could  get  our  two 
ladies  along  with  as;  but,  before  we  had  half 
reached  the- boat,  another  party  h^  joined  them. 
It  was  A  bad  lookout.  1  don't  know  what  the 
others  felt,  but  I,  for  a  moment  at  least,  did  not 
think  our  chance  of  ever  being  on  board  the  Mary 
Ann  was  worth  much.  Even  then  I  noticed  that 
Mrs.  Prime  kept  near  her  chaise,  like  a  hen  does  to 
her  one  chick,  although  Miss  E^lwards  was  quite  as 
well  able  to  take  care  of  herself  as  she. 

"  Stopall.  What's  to  be  done?  Wecan*tGght 
that  lot  with  these  women." 

"These  women,  indeed!  Hiey  are  no  hinder- 
ance,  I 'm  sure." 

"  That  they  are  not,  indeed,"  said  one;  "bat  stili 
it  is  dangerous." ' 

"WTiat'stobedone?" 

"  The  native  boat,"  suggested  L 

*'  Right ;  that 's  oar  omy  chance.** 

This  was  lying  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  but  right  before  us.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  bottom  was  sharp  coral,  and  scarcely 
shelved  at  alL  Into  the  water  we  all  went  There 
was  no  time  for  ceremony.  The  two  ladies  were 
each  held  by  two  of  us,  one  at  each  hand,  to  help 
to  pull  them  through  the  water.  Our  way  to  the 
prampooang  was  direct.  The  Malaj'S  at  once  saw 
our  intention,  and  darted  into  the  water  to  inter- 
cept us.  The  race  was  exciting.  We  had  the 
advantage  of  good  boots  to  tr^  on  the  sharp 
coral,  and  which  of  course  put  us  further  out  of 
the  water,  and  of  the  shortest  distance.  Bat  we 
had  to  take  card  of  the  two  women.  I  believe  we 
could  have  got  on  twice  as  fast  but  for  them. 

As  we  ran,  dashing  trough  the  water,  we  could 
see  that  they  were  gaining  on  us.  If  they  ei^en 
only  intercepted  us,  they  could  get  the  boat  away 
before  we  bad  time  to  reach  it. 

"  We  can't  reach  it  befere  them;  we  shall  have 
to  fight  it  out  here  in  the  water." 

"  Send  on  somebody  to  fetch  tiie  boat  to  us," 
suggested  Mrs.  Prime. 

"By  Jove,  she's  right  I"  said  the  boatswain. — 
"  You,  Smith  and  Mitner,  go  ahead,  and  get  the 
boat  ready." 

Away  they  went,  and  in  a  minute  were  at  the 
boat,  into  it,  the  sailor's  knife  was  out,  the  cable 
cut,  out  of  the  boat  again  in  a  eecond,  and  one  on 
each  side,  sending  it  spinning  towards  us. 

The  Malays  were  getting  nearer  evei?  second. 
Their  kreeses  were  hehl  out  at  arms'  length  towards 
us,  but  we  took  comfort  from  the  fact  Uiat  we 
Blood  better  out  of  the  water  than  they  did.  Only 


for  a  moment,  however,  for  the  next  they  began  to 
swim  faster  consideraUy  than  we  coilld  nm. 

Thank  Heaven  I  the  native  boat  is  up  to  us. 

"  Now,  then,  a  couple  of  yon  to  the  other  aide,  and 
hold  it  steady  while  we  lift  these  women  in. —  Here, 
Morton:  you  are  the  tallest:  take  this  boat-hook 
of  theirs,  and  smash  the  first  fellow  who  comes  up." 

A  good  lift,  and  the  cider  lady  was  got  over  the 
canoe's  side,  where,  for  a  moment,  she  did  the  very 
best  thing  possible,  —  lay  down  at  the  bottom.  Miss 
Edwards  had  been  put  in  by  Morton  first  of  all. 

The  boat's  head  was  turned  seawards,  and  all  of 
us  got  in.    Morton  alone  remained. 

"  Now,  then,  jump  in ! "  sang  out  the  boatswain ; 
and,  before  the  Malays  could  get  at  him,  he  turned 
towards  the  stem,  gavo  Uie  boat  a  good  push,  and 
jumped  up,  I  was  in  the  stem,  and  managed  to 
drsug  lum  in. 

The  foremost  of  our  pursuers  were  swimming 
round  us,  perhaps  a  dozen  in  number.  They, 
fortunately  for  themselves,  kept  out  of  reach  of  a 
boat-hook  which  the  boatswain  kept  in  his  hand, 
for  there  was  a  look  about  the  old  fellow's  face 
which  boded  no  lack  to  the  man  who  came  within 
his  reach. 

But  we  made  littie  progress.  Our  united  weight 
had  brought  the  craft  so  near  the  water's  edge  that 
we  were  all  afraid  to  move,  lest  we  should  capsize 
her.  The  oars  used  were  the  native  paddles,  some- 
thing of  the  shape  of  a  dessert-spoon  with  the  bowl 
flattened.  The  Malays  can  use  them  better  than 
03TS,  but  we  could  do  nothing  with  tbem,  or  at 
least  could  get  but  little  way  on  the  boat  Mean- 
time the  enemy  was  keeping  up,  some  of  the 
Malays  even  getting  ahead  of  us. 

"  There 's  only  one  chaneoi*'  said  Morton ;  "  some- 
body else  and  I  must  go  overboard,  and  push 
behind." 

*'It's  what  I've  thought"  stud  the  boatswain. 
"  Now,  Jack,  over  with  you." 

Over  the  two  went,  while  the  boatswain  on  one 
side,  and  two  more  on  the  other,  stood  with  paddles 
aloft,  ready  to  bring  them  down  plump  on  the 
head  of  any  one  who  should  give  us  the  chance. 
The  Malays  yelled  with  rage  when  they  saw  that 
in  this  way  we  managed  to  get  along  at  a  respect- 
able rate.  We  shouted  back  to  them;  and  even 
Mrs.  Prime,  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat  where,  as 
a  matter  of  safety,  we  kept  her  and  her  wet  dress, 
did  not  fail  to  upbnud  them  as  a  set  of  ungrateful 
reprobates,  "  wretches  who  wanted  civilizing  with  a 
horsewhip,"  as  she  suggested  to  them,  shaking  her 
umbrella  above  the  boat  and  letting  them  see  by 
that  sign  at  least  that  she  was  still  alive. 

This  was  my  first  experience  of  a  coral  shore, 
and  hence  I  could  hardly  at  first  believe  we  were 
moving  when  I  saw  the  water  scarcely  growing  any 
deeper.  But  as  I  gave  a  hasty  ftlance,  I-  conld  see, 
and  be  glad  to  see,  the  shore  beginning  to  look  more 
remote,  and  the  ship  becoming  more  visible. 

At  last  we  got  Morton  up  to  his  neck,  and  had  to 
get  him  in.  Our  pursuers  still  came  on,  though 
now  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  of  them ;  but  they 
soon  bi'^ian  to  near  us  when  Morton  got  into  the 
boat.  Distance  fi-om  the  shore,  though  we  knew 
that  there  were  plenty  of  sharks  about,  had  no  ter- 
rors for  them.  What  we  dreaded  was  that  tliey 
should  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  boat ;  in 
such  case,  we  should  have  been  done  fbr.  One  man 
could  have  capsized  ns.  It  was  even  dangerous  for 
two  to  stand  up  to  work  tiie  paddles.  Obviously,  it 
was  difllcnit  to  get  a  good  hit  at  anybody  attacking. 
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The  fellows  were  nearirw  us  Hgnin.  wht-n  T^Iorton 
acggestcd  that  he  should  try  to  f».-n\\,  —  that  is,  to 
propel  the  boat  by  one  oswr^  moving  in  ihp  centre  of 
the  Btirn.  There  vss  no  bole;  but  ibe  boatswain, 
sitting  on  one  fide,  vn^  sqincboc3y  ohe  on  the  otbcr, 
managed  lo  hold  their  bands  in  &urli  a  way  fi3  tn 
form  a  loop  through  which  filorton  could  work  his 
mir  admirnnlr. 

Almost  immpdiatply  wC  felt  the  bortt  give  a  start, 
and  hrnrd  the  plenfant  tntisic  of  the  waltr  rippling' 
up  agaiust  bi:;r  licarl.  Wa  were  out  of  danger  in 
five  minutes. 

The  captain  was  Ofl  the  lookoat  for  us,  saw  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  was  only  too  happy  to 
find  that  the  only  loss  we  had  suffered  was  that  of 
his  boat.  However,  we  all  felt  that  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  we  had  not  seen  the  last  of  them ; 
and  the  captain^  on  the  boatswain's  advice,  sent  out 
half  a  dozen  men  with  his  telescope  to  get  a  look  at 
the  native  proa,  the  masts  of  which  we  had  seen 
over  a  headland.  This  they  were  able  to  do  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  any  danger. 

What  the  captain  wanted  was  to  be  off;  but  there 
was  no  wind,  and  would  be  none,  in  all  probability, 
till  late  in  the  evening ;  so  we  must  needs  wait,  and 
all  agreed  that  wc  might  as  well  prepare  for  the 
worst.  The  report  of  the  boat  was  decidedly  unfa- 
vorable. The  mate  pronounced  her  to  be  as  ugly- 
looking  a  craft  as  he  had  ever  seen,  and  declared 
his  opinion  that  she  was  full  of  pirates. 

As  dusk  drew  on,  we  saw  her  coming  out  from 
behind  the  point,  and  working  her  way  slowly  by 
means  of  oars  towards  us.  Doubtless  the  men  bad 
observed,  in  their  morning's  visit,  that  we  had  noth- 
ing in  the  shape  of  guns  to  receive  them,  and  were 
determined  to  attack  us. 

The  captain  called  a  council  of  war.  Rather  than 
be  taken,  of  course,  we  should  fight.  We  were  ter- 
ribly short-handed,  however,  and  could  only  muster 
eighteen  men,  including  us  passengers.  Our  first 
step  was  to  take  up  every  rope  which  hung  over 
the  bulwarks,  and  cut  away  everything  by  which 
ascent  to  the  deck  was  rendered  easy.  Then  we 
got  our  anchors  ready  on  the  top  of  the  bulwarks, 
to  drop  into  their  boats,  should  they  give  us  the 
chance.  The  only  arms  we  could  muster  were  a 
couple  of  revolvers,  two  rusty  muskets  with  good 
bayonets,  and  four  harpoons  m  good  condition, — 
not  much  to  meet  fifty  Malay  pirates.  But  even 
now  I  could  not  help  remarking  that  the  uppermost 
feeling  in  the  men's  minds  was  rather  one  of  con- 
tempt for  them  than  of  vexation,  still  less  of  fear. 
The  proa  was  drawing  gradually  nearer,  —  was  now 
within  a  mile.    Not  a  breath  of  wind. 

"  Wo  must  try  all  we  can  to  keep  them  from 
boarding,  or  else,  in  the  dark,  we  shall  not  stand 
much  chance  against  their  numbers,"  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  and  then,  with  a  determination  to  put  the 
best  face  on  the  matter,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Prime, 
and  a?ked  her  what  she  proposed  to  do  with  these 
miserable  sinners, 

"Indeed,  and  1  don't  know.  It 's  a  wicked  world ; 
but  if  they  should  come  here,  will  they  murder  us 
all, — my  dear  responsibility  too?" 

"They  will,  lam  afraid,  if  we  give  them  the 
chance.  There's  no  use  deceiving  you.  If  these 
murdering  villains  take  us,  wc  shall  never  see  fnends 
agjun." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  all  fight  them.  It 's  a  sad 
world  ;  but  those  Malays  have  tender  feet,  and  go 
barele^ed  worse  than  even  the  little  Irish  chil- 
dren." 


The  captain  and  all  of  its  laughed  at  thiB,  without 
exactly  knowing  why.  Slilm-r,  a  little  sharp-Cyed 
ffUow,  was  the  only  one  vho  saw  there  was  a  point 
in  Mrs.  3*rime'3  speech  which  wc  had  not  noticed. 

"  UTiat  do  you  meiin  by  their  haring  tender 
feet  ?  " 

"Will  those  men  jump  off  the  sidoa  of  that  veaiel 
on  to  the  deck  here  ?  " 

Yes,  of  course.  Why  do  you  ask?"  said  the 
captain. 

"  Well,  YOU  sec  there  arc  those  bottles." 
The  captain  instantly  saw  her  idea.  Round  our 
little  poop  were  arranged  hencoops,  which  had  been 
pretty  well  stocked  when  we  left  Hobart  Town,  but 
which  we  had  now  almost  emptied.  We  had  grum- 
bled a  good  deal  at  the  space  which  they  had  taken 
away  from  the  deck.  The  steward,  being  a  careful 
Scotchman,  had  filled  these  coojfe,  as  they  were 
emptied  of  their  living  occupants,  with  empty  bot^ 
ties.  What  was  proposed  to  be  done  now  was  to 
break  these  bottles  into  tolerably  small  pie(;es,  and 
strew  them  all  over  the  deck,  or  at  least  wherever 
it  was  likeliest  the  Malays  would  come  over.  Our 
men,  with  their  thickest  boots  on,  would  take  no 
harm ;  but  the  barefooted  Malays,  leaping  over  the 
bulwarks  in  a  rush,  as  we  fully  expected  they  would, 
would  probably  disable  themselves,  and  receive  a 
check  which  we  might  turn  to  good  account. 

I  don't  know  that  any  one  could  have  avoided  a 
shrug  at  the  disagreeable  means  of  defence  we  had 
to  resort  to.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it  We 
had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  whom  we  believed  to  be 
merciless,  with  men  whose  business  is  robbery  and 
murder,  and  with  pirates  whose  numbers  we  knew 
to  be  at  least  three  times  greater  than  our  own- 
Slowly,  while  we  made  our  dispositions,  the  na- 
tive proa  was  advanciufj.  The  broad  band  of  violet 
which  marked  sunset  had  gradually  faded  away, 
and  the  sun  had  gone  down  Beneath  the  rich  green 
ocean  with  such  a  circling  radiance  of  broad  tints 
as  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not 
seen  a  tropical  sunset  £ven  on  that  day,  excited 
as  we  all  were,  I  could  not  bflt  notice  it.  Gradually 
the  warm  golden  light  of  the  day  had  melted  away 
into  the  cmd  silvery  light  of  the  moon.  Still  slowly 
the  proa  advanced. 

Wc  hardly  knew  how  to  pass  the  time.  Perhaps 
it  was  two  hours  since  the  native  vessel  had  begun 
to  move  towards  us.  It  secm^ed  ten.  We  were 
helpless.  If  wc  had  had  a  cannon  !  We  could  not 
move.  Our  enemy  could,  —  though,  fortunately, 
only  slowly.  Perhaps  he  had  a  cannon.  We  could 
not  see  one,  but  that  was  nothing.  If  only  a  wind 
would  come,  or  If  the  enemy  would  have  fought 
in  the  daytime!  At  least,  if  he  wotdd  only  be 
quick,  and  let  us  have  this  suspense  over. 

We  are  all  in  a  group  now,  sailors  and  passengers  ; 
ready  to  fij^ht,  and  meaning  to  fight,  the  sooner  the 
better.  Have  wc  nothing  in  our  cargo  that  will 
help  us  ?  Alas,  we  have  no  cargo !  We  are  going 
to  China  in  ballast ;  our  ballast  being  stones,  perfect- 
ly worthless  except  as  ballast,  but  costing  more,  in 
those  early  gold-digging  times,  the  captain  had  often 
told  us,  than  he  could  nave  bought  nee  for  in  Java 
or  in  India.  Can  nothing  be  done  with  the  stones  ? 
Yea,  at  least  let  us  have  some  ready  to  drop  into 
their  boats,  if  they  give  us  the  chance.  Accord- 
ingly, stones  about  the  size  of  men's  heads,  hard, 
angular  blocks  of  trap  and  basalt,  were  brought  op 
from  the  hold,  and  pded  in  readiness  in  one  or  two 
parts  of  the  ship.  Aleantime,  every  one  had  fur- 
nished himself  with  the  stoutest  boots,  and  with  such 
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arms  as  be  could  get  The  brokeo-bottle  notion  bad 
been  carried  into  effect,  and  tbe  ^lass  bad  been  so 
veil  ^riokled  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to 
liave  jumped  from  .tbe  bulwarks  without  alighting 
on  a  piece. 

DarKuess  bad  come  on ;  no  liffht  was  hung  from 
our  vessel,  and  none  appeared  from  the  pirate. 
The  moon  was  clouded,  so  that  we  could  get  no 
glimpse  of  bis  wbereabouts,  strain  our  eyes  as  we 
might  Miss  Edwards  and  her  guardian  bad  been 
ordered  —  prevailed  upon  they  could  not  be  —  to 
remiun  below,  or  at  least  to  go  there  the  instant 
any  sigoal  of  attack  was  given.  Neither  of  them 
showed  any  s^ns  of  fear.  The  elder  one  was  in- 
dignant— thoQgh  the  word  ia  far  too  weak  to  ex- 
press tbe  feeling — that  any  one  should  Tentore  to 
attack  a  ship  in  which  her  charge  was  travelling ; 
the  younger  one  kept  up  conversation  of  apparently 
absorbing  interest  with  Morton.  I  suppose  such 
occasions  invite  confidences.  There  is  the  assurance 
to  be  given  that  there  is  no  danger,  or  not  vert/rnvtch, 
the  common  sympathy  wliicb  begets  confidenec,  and 
the  pleasure  of  talking  to  some  one  about  tbe  all- 
absorbing  topic.  Ilowever  this  mar  be,  I  know  blb 
old  bachelor,  who  declares  tbe  only  time  be'  gen- 
uinely made  love  was  in  a  terriBc  g^e  of  wind,  — a 
gale  which  had  lasted  already  nearly  a  fortni";bt,  and 
which  bad  become  so  bad  that  tbe  oflicers  had  en- 
tered their  opinion  in  tbe  log,  that  the  ship  could 
not  hcAd  together  four-and-tweoty  bonrs  longer. 
Then  it  was  that  this  unscntimenbil  fellow  began 
to  make  love  in  right  earnest. 

It  was  thoBcbt  not  nnlikely  that  the  Malays  would 
attack  us  in  three  or  four  small  canoes,  ratner  than 
from  their  proa  itscl£  This  is  their  usual  mode, 
and  has  evidently  many  advantases  when  surprise 
is  intended.  For  a  long  time  we  looked  in  vain  to 
see  anything  like  a  canoe,  but  at  last  we  saw  tbe 
faintest  phosphorescence  in  the  sea  not  far  from  tbe 
ship.  It  might  have  been  caused  by  a  shark,  for  we 
knew  there  were  many  about;  but  we  anxiously 
watched  ibr  it  agaiy,  and  saw  it  in  a  few  secontu 
yet  more  distinctly.  Almost  at  tbe  same  moment, 
we  caught  another  flash  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Two  canoes  at  least,  then,  were  approaching.  They 
managed  well  not  to  show  moi'ti  of  that  liquid  fire 
throDgb  which  they  were  cutting  their  way ;  but,  by 
dint  of  keeping  their  paddles  well  under  water,  we 
could  only  get  a  glimpse  of  them  occasionally.  Evi- 
dently, they  did  not  wish  ni  to  know  from  what 

Quarter  they  were  approaclung.  We  should  not 
ave  long  to  wut  now. 

I>et  every  man  take  up  bis  position.  Tbe  cap- 
tain wi^  half  of  us  was  at  the  stern ;  the  mate,  with 
tbe  rest,  forward.  Let  all  keep  well  together.  Let 
all  obey  their  leaders.  If  we  are  separated,  we  are 
lost  We  have  only  now  a  few  minutes  at  the  most 
to  wait 

One  canoe  we  can  sec,  another  too,  though  tbe 
moon  is  still  obscui-ed.  Here  comes  tbe  laud-breeze. 
Too  late,  —  we  can't  spare  a  single  hand  to  go  aloil 
and  loosen  sail.  . 

I  was  standing  near  our  little  poop ;  the  captain 
was  looking  anxionsly  ovi^  towards  the  sea,  when  a 
slight  noise  bencaUi  him  called  hieattenUon.  Ink- 
ing round,  be  found  that  outside  the  bulwarks  tbe 
Malays  were  crowding  and  creeling  aronnd  beneath 
the  chains,  ready  for  their  rush.  Ibeard  his  shout  : 
"  Kow,  then,  here  thejf  are  ;  be  steady."  And  im- 
mediately, over  each  side  of  the  vessel,  men  came 
pouring  uke  sheep  over  a  fbnce. 

Immediately  uirieks  ran  from  one  end  to  the 


other,  as  tbe  invaders,  kreese  in  hand,  jumped  on 
the  glass,  and  fell,  stumbling  over  each  other,  only 
to  wound  themselTes  still  more.  "  Kow,  men  ! " 
But  we  needed  no  command.  Following  the  cap- 
tain, we  went  pell-mell  into  the  Malays  where  they 
were  most  numerous.  We  struck  wildly,  but  tbe 
enemy  was  so  compact  that  we  could  hardly  help 
bitting.  Some  jumped  overboard,  some  fell  over 
their  iullows,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we  had  a  heap  of 
men  before  us,  —  some  wounded,  some  hit  bard, 
others  kept  down  by  fear.  Then  to  tbe  other  side, 
to  find  an  enemy  less  numerous,  indeed,  than  that 
we  had  thus  vanquished,  but  recovered  in  part  from 
the  effects  of  the  first  shock  on  coming  npon  broken 
glass.  We  could  hear  that  the  mate  with  bis  party 
was  fighting  hard.  A  staff  stand-up  fight  with  three 
times  our  number,  better  armed,  but  most  of  them 
more  or  less  lamed.  Shrieks,  blows,  cries  of  men 
who  jumped  overboard,  and  then  a  panic,  in  which 
most  of  them  leaped  over  the  bulwarks  iiito  tbe  sea, 
and  we  bad  a  moment's  time  to  draw  breath.  The 
moon  shone  bright  and  clear.  Now  to  help  the 
mate. 

I  saw  Kforton  looking  towards  tbe  head  of  tbe 
small  staircase  leading  down  from  the  poop  into  the 
cabin.  At  a  glance,  I  observed  that  our  two  lady- 
passengers  had  disobeyed  orders,  and  had  either 
remained  on  deck,  or,  unable  to  bear  the  excitement 
of  the  struggle  above,  had  come  to  see  how  the 
battle  went.  Mrs.  Prime  had  in  her  hand  a  belay- 
ing-pin,  —  a  good  snbstitate  for  a  policeman's  staff. 
She  had  placed  Ethel  belund  her,  and  was  looking 
over  tbe  top  of  the  staircase,  as  if  expecting  some 
one  to  come  up.  Instantly  her  arm  was  rused,  and 
a  heavy  crack  came  down  on  tbe  head  of  a  Malay 
who  was  coming  from  the  cabin.  All  Uiis  we  saw 
almost  at  a  glance.  Morton  rushed  to  the  cabin, 
and  I  ailer  him.  Half  a  dozen  Malays  were  ccnning 
up  the  steps.  We  fought  at  an  advantage,  ani^ 
knocking  one  or  two  over,  got  down  into  the  cabin, 
to  find  that  the  storm-li^bts  bad  been  broken,  and  a 
dozen  men  bad  entered!  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
almost  mad  energy  with  which  Morton  flew  at  them. 
Tbe  men  sccmea  to  cower  at  his  very  look,  and  to 
fall  before  he  touched  them.  A  rush  was  made  by 
them  to  tbe  hghts  by  which  tbey  bad  entered,  and 
half  of  them  went  out  before  Morton  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  their  acquiuntanee. . 

An  hour  afterwards,  our  sails  were  shaken  loose, 
the  cool  laud-braeze  filled  dkem,  and  we  were  sail- 
ing away  from  the  land.  Wounds  we  had  among 
us,  but  no  one  killed.  We  bad  sent  a  stone  through 
the  bottom  of  one  of  tbe  Malay  canoes,  and  bad  re- 
duced tbe  number  of  their  crews  very  considerably  ; 
but  need  I  say  that  we  were  glad  to  see  tbe  last  of 
tbe  pirate  proa? 

We  bad  a  good  run  to  Hong-Kong.  The  captain 
was  complimented  highly  by  bis  owners  for  bis  gal- 
lant defence,  —  and  lie  deserved  the  compliment ; 
and  all  of  us  were  made  a  three  days'  wonder  of. 
Miss  Edwards  changed  her  name,  and  received  on 
the  occasion  a  present  from  her  fellow-passengers, 
to  which  tbe  ship's  owners  subscribed  birgely,  in 
consideration  of  her  husband's  ready  assistance  and 
distinguished  bravery  in  the  defenee  of  tbe  Mary 
Ann."  Mrs.  Prime  had  a  great  work  before  her 
with  tbe  Chinese,  which  in  some  sense  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  of  her  "  responsibility,"  and  settled 
down  into  one  of  tbe  usual  good-natured,  lovable, 
pious  old  ladies  to  be  found  in  every  English  settle- 
ment in  Asia.  A  month  afterwards,  we  heard  that 
tbe  Dutch  man-of-war,  Vlce-Admirol  de  Witt,  had 
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captured  a  celebrated  pirate  proa  off  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  "  Several  of  her  crew  were  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  lameness,  supposed  to  have  been  received 
in  a  late  attack  upon  some  ship,  name  unknown." 


THE  FALLING  OF  A  THEATRE. 

AN  OLD  STORY  HB-TOLD. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  February,  1828, 
there  was  a  great  hammering  and  sawing  at  the  New 
Brunswick  ITieatre,  Wellclose  Square,  Whitechapel, 
as  the  house  was  to  be  opened  that  evening.  The 
theatre  had  been  run  up  in  seven  months  by  Mr. 
Stedman  Whitwell,  C.  E.,  and  it  bad  a  ponderous 
iron  roof  and  a  facade,  the  design  of  which  bad  been 
borrowed  from  that  of  San  Carlos,  at  Naples.  It 
stood  on  the  nte  of  die  old  Royaltjr  Theatre,  opened, 
ia  1787,  under  the  management  of  John  Palmer. 
Lee,  Lewis,  Bates,  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  were 
then  of  the  company ;  and  that  fine  singer,  Braham, 
made  his  first  appearance  on  its  stage  in  the  char- 
acter of  Cupid.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the 
performance  of  legitimate  five-act  pieces,  and  had 
opened  with  As  You  Like  It ;  but,  the  patentees  of 
the  other  theatres  memorializing  the  Lord  Chambei^ 
lain,  the  new  theatre  was  tyrannically  restricted  to 
pantomimes  and  burlettas.  The  onglnal  theatre  had 
been  burnt  down  in  1826. 

From  the  first  oi>eniDg  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre, 
a  vague  sense  of  danger  had  filled  the  minds  of 
every  one  connected  with  it,  except  the  proprietors, 
who  were  too  eager  for  profits  to  listen  to  anything 
that  might  cause  delay.  A  Mr.  Pulsford,  employed 
to  survey  and  measure  the  work  of  the  smiths,  car- 
penters, and  bricklayers,  bad  repeatedly,  even  from 
the  beginning  of  January,  warned  Mr.  Maurice,  one 
of  the  most  active  of  the  proprietors,  of  the  insecur- 
ity of  the  roof,  and  of  the  aanger  of  suspending  heavy 
weights  from  the  iron  ties  or  cord  bars.  He  had 
toltf  Mr.  Maurice  (a  bustling  self-sufiicient  man,  by 
trade  a  printer,  in  Fencburch  Street,  who  had  from 
the  beginning  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  archi- 
tect) that  there  was  danger,  and  that  it  would  be 
welt  to  consult  some  scientific  and  practical  men. 
He  proposed  Mr.  Bramah,  a  civil  engineer  of  Fim- 
lico,  and  Mr.  Moorman,  an  eminent  smith  in  Old 
Street  Mr.  Maurice  declined,  and  one  day  came 
to  the  theatre,  and  read  to  some  of  the  workmen  a 
letter  from  the  contractors  of  the  roof,  dated  Bristol, 
which  sud  that  Uie  roof  would  bear  any  dead  weight, 
if  it  was  pcrfbctly  steady. 

Mr.  Shaw,  the  carpenter  who  built  the  stage,  had 
felt  an  insurmountable  alarm,  which  various  small 
circumstances  had  tended  to  heighten.  There  were 
forty  or  fifty  men  hammering,  sawins,  planing,  and 
gluing,  in  the  carpenters'  shop,  which  was  attached 
to  the  new  roof.  On  (Monday)  the  openin?  night, 
a  small  but  ominous  accident  also  occurred,  which 
struck  terror  into  the  minds  of  two  or  three  intelli- 
gent overlookers. 

The  crowding  of  above  one  hundred  persons  in 
the  0.  P.  flies,  which  were  hung  by  iron  crooks  to  a 

Slank  that  lay  edgeways  on  the  ties  of  the  roof,  sud- 
enly  made  them  sink  about  two  Inches.  The  plank 
had  fallen  flat,  tbe^  hook  had  slipped,  the  rod  bad  fal- 
len'with  all  its  veiffht  on  the  wing  groove,  and  pre- 
vented the  scenes  Trom  working.  The  actors  were 
already  putting  on  the  last  touch  of  paint,  the  or- 
chestra had  b^un,  the  audience  were  subsiding  into 
their  places.  Mr.  Whitwell,  alarmed,  called  Shaw, 
the  carpenter,  and  questioned  him.  Shaw  said  that 
he  thought  some  gas-fitter,  in  putting  up  hb  tubes  for 


lighting  the  wings,  had  let  bis  plank  fall  on  the 

grooves. 

'The  cnrtiUD  must  rise  soon,  so  Mr.  Whitwell,  the 
rather  incompetent  architect,  said,  in  a  flurry,  — 

"  Come  up  the  fly,  and  I  '11  go  up  with  you." 

They  went  up,  but  found  no  plank.  Mr.  Whit- 
well then  sud  to  his  reluctant  and  hurried  compan- 
ion, — 

"  Now,  Shaw,  whip  over ;  get  upon  the  groove, 
and  see  what  is  the  matter." 

Shaw  did  so,  and,  after  peering  about  a  few  nun- 
utes,  cried  out,  — 

"  Eh !  Gad  I  there  is  one  of  the  iron  straps  of  the 
roof  dropped  on  the  groove.  But  1 11  soon  adjust 
that,  with  the  pole  from  the  caTpenter*t  ahop." 

Whitw^  said :  "  But,  Shaw,  the  curtain  is  going 
up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  you  are  wanted  below.*' 

Shaw  then  came  down,  and  gave  orders  to  a  man 
named  David  Wales  to  fix  the  tackle  and  free  the 
scene,  and  they  then  lashed  the  tackle  together  to 
prevent  its  slipping. 

In  the  mezzonine  gallery  Mr.  Whitwell  met  his 
old  opponent,  Mr.  Maurice,  told  him  of  the  accident 
and  tne  means  used  to  remedy  It,  and  advised  him 
to  have  it  looked  to  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  spectator  of  tnuned  powers  of 
observation  and  great  experience  had  ahio  augured 
mischief,  and  given  a  warning. 

Mr.  Clarkson  Stanfield,  the  eminent  scene-painter 
of  Drury  Lane,  and  afterwards  a  ereat  marine 
painter,  had  been  introduced  by  Carruthers 
one  of  the  proprietors,  to  the  architect,  with  a  re- 
(juest  that  he  (Mr,  Stanfield)  would  show  him  the 
internal  arrangements  of  Drury  Lane,  where  the 
carpenters'  shops  and  flies  were  affixed  to  the  roof, 
but  were  also  supported  by  strong  underlying  beams 
running  from  the  posts  of  the  proscenium  to  the  back 
walls.  Mr.  Stmneld's  quick  eye  saw  the. lower  fly 
give  way.  He  spoke  to  Shaw,  and  asked  if  it  coold 
not  be  propped  up  ?  Shaw  sud  every  plank  bad 
been  taken  away.  Mr,  Stanfield  then  said  to  Mr. 
Whitwell,  who  was  at  the  baclskof  the  stage :  '*  Does 
not  this  alarm  you  ?  " 

The  architect  replied  (and  this  seemed  his  great 
self-deception  all  through),  — 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  mA  that  part  of  the  bosi- 
nesB." 

Mr.  Stanfield  replied,  in  his  s^or-like  way, "  O, 
the  deuce  you  have  n't  I " 

On  the  Tuesday,  so  far  from  being  lessened,  the 
weight  attached  to  the  roof  was  recklusly  increnad. 
About  a  ton  weight  more  of  benches,  &c.  was  car- 
ried up  fivm  the  theatre  to  the  carpenters'  shop,  by 
tackle  fixed  to  the  roof.  There  were  then  eight  men 
in  the  painters'  and  forty  men  in  the  carpenters* 
shop.  On  this,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  Mr.Whit- 
well  flew  into  a  violent  passion  about  the  danger  of 
the  pendent  and  vibrating  weight  He  told  Mr. 
Carruthers  that  he  had  first  observed  the  stnuo  oq 
the  roof  on  the  15th  of  February,  vhile  iaspecting 
the  ventilating  apparatus. 

Mr.  Carruthers  or  Mr.  Maurice  answered  an- 
grily,— 

"We  know  what  we  are  about,  Mr.  WhitwelL 
We  don't  proceed  wi^out  advice.  We  have  writ- 
ten to  Bristol,  and  have  got  permission  to  bans  as 
much  weight  to  the  roof  as  we  like,  provided  it  oe  a 
steady  weight" 

When  Mr.  Whitwell  left,  Mr.  Carmthers  scolded 
Shaw,  and  asked  him  If  he  (Mr.  Carruthers)  was  bis 
master,  or  Mr.  Whitwell?  He  (Mr.  Carruthers) 
was  as  good  an  architect,  on  lus  own  behalf,  he  said, 
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as  Mr.WhiCwell  was,  and  he  coald  manage  the  men, 
and  he  was  as  good  a  carpenter  as  Shaw  himself. 

Shaw  then  told  Mr.  Fulsford,  who  was  also 
alarmed,  that  the  timbers  were  not  yet  strutted,  and 
said  that,  when  they  were,  the  carpenters'  Soor 
would  cot  vibrate.  Mr.  Whitwell  had  previously 
agreed  with  FnUford  about  the  danger  of  ovei^ 
weighting  the  roof,  but  bad  sud  it  was  a  matter 
over  which  he  had  no  control. 

On  this  same  Tuesday,  the  P.  S.,  or  prompt  fly, 
also  settled  about  half  an  inch.  On  tiie  Wednesday, 
Shaw,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  told  Mr.  Carruthers 
that  two  nprights  must  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  each 
fly,  as  the  flies  were  too  heavy  for  the  roof.  Shaw 
then  .(Htlered  two  men,  tiamea  Mills  and  Davidson, 
to  go  to  Jones's  timber-yard  and  cut  two  uprights, 
seven  inches  square  and  twenty-two  feet  long. 
They  were  also  to  cut  holes  In  the  floors,  to  discover 
at  what  point  the  uprighte  could  be  best  fixed. 

On  this  same  Wednesday  morning,  Mr.  Carruth- 
ers  (a  haberdasher  in  Gracechurch  Street)  had  been 
told  for  the  first  time  that  the  flies  had  sunk.  A 
man  named  Blamirc  told  him  secretly  (West  being 
jealuus  of  the  proprietor's  interference  with  the 
architect,  his  employer)  that  the  roof  had  warped. 
He  then  told  Shaw  to  get  supporters  for  the  nics. 
Shaw  replied,  there  was  no  danger,  but  it  should  be 
done.  At  about  a  quarter  past  five,  Carruthers, 
dining  at-Manrice's,  felt  uneasy  about  the  roof^  and, 
when  the  cloth  was  drawn,  slipped  out  to  the  thear 
tre.  To  his  surprise,  all  was  dim  and  alent,  and 
the  porter  told  him  that  Shaw  had  knocked  ofiT  the 
men,  and  gooe  to  Vauxhall.  He  wanted  the  porter 
to  find  out  the  carpenters,  and  bring  them  at  once 
to  put  up  the  supports ;  but  the  porter  said  It  was 
impossible  then  to  find  them  ont  and  collect  them. 
Mr.  Carruthers  returned  home  uneasy.  On  the 
Thursday  morning  he  went  down  again,  and  expos- 
tulated with  Shaw,  who  said  it  was  usual  to  knock 
off  early  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent ; 
and  that  there  was  no  danger,  or  his  wife  would  not 
be  at  that  very  moment  up. stairs,  stitching  canvas. 
The  supports  were  then  preparing. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  a  rehearsal  had  been 
called,  of  Gay  Mannering.  Mr.  Mannering,  the 
Dominie,  Meg  Merrilies,  tiie  terrible  Dirk, — were 
all  on  the  sta^  or  at  the  wings.  The  stagerman- 
ager  was  reviewing  and  scol<£ng  his  tzoops;  the 
gentlemen  in  the  orchestra  were  bending  over  thnr 
masic,  or  extracting  extraordinary  experimental 
notes  fromth^rinstruments.  All  was  cheerful  bustle, 
hope,  and  excitement.  There  were  about  twen^- 
four  persons  on  the  stage  or  behind  the  scenes.  Mr. 
Fearon,  the  conductor,  was  in  the  orchestra,  ar- 
ranging and  giving  out  the  music ;  and  immediately 
before  the  orchestra,  in  the  first  row  of  the  pit,  sat 
his  two  usters,  as  spectators. 

There  were  two  stage  >boxes  close  to  the  proscen- 
ium, fitted  up  for  the  proprietors.  Of  these,  Mr. 
Maurice  was  to  have  one,  and  Mr.  Carruthers  the 
other. 

Mr.  P.  Farren,  the  stage-manager,  was  sitting  on 
the  front  of  Mr.  Maurice's  box,  and  Mr.  Maurice  was 
standing  close  before  lum.  Mr.  Maurice  had  just 
pot  a  farce  called  The  Poachers  into  the  staoe- 
manager's  hand,  saying:  "I  should  be  glad  if  mis 
could  be  done  on  Monday ;  it  is  a  piece  ukely  to  do 
us  a  deal  of  good." 

While  they  were  still  talking  (it  was  then  about 
twenty-fire  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock),  a  strange 
noise  was  heard  above,  like  a  slight  crash  of  timber. 
It  sounded  like  a  beam  which  some  carpenters  had 
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let  drop,  and,  as  builders'  woricmen  were  still  in  the 
theatre,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  it  Another 
similar  sound  came,  and  was  also  disregarded.  The 
third  seemed  to  shake  the  chandelier,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  a  disconlant  rumbling  noise  that 
lasted  several  seconds.  The  next  moment  Mr.  Far- 
ren, looking  up  to  see  where  the  noise  came  from, 
saw  the  chandelier  in  the  act  of  falling.  Obeying 
the  momentary  instinct,  he  threw  himself  under 
shelter,  and  clung  to  a  pillar  of  the  proscenium. 
Mr.  Maurice  rushed  to  the  centre  of  the  stage.  The 
roof  came  down  ;  an  avalanche  of  iron  instantly  tore 
Trails  and  gallery  down  with  it,  and  swept  before  it 
scenes,  stage,  orchestra,  boxes,  and  acton.  It  was 
a  tornado  of  girders,  bricks,  and  timbers.  A  cloud 
of  dust  hid  the  scene  of  death  for  a  moment. 

When  perception  returned,  Mr.  Farren  found 
that  the  pillar  opposite  to  that  part  of  the  box  to 
which  he  clung  alone  remained:  the  rest  was  a 
mountain  of  confused  ruin.  On  a  sudden  he  saw 
something  move  in  the  rubbish  near  him,  and  Aliss 
Yates,  a  pri  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Vaughan,  the  leader  of  "the  tragic T)usi- 
uess,"  made  her*way  towards  him,  her  head  stream- 
ing with  blood.  She  cried :  "  O  Mr.  Farren,  save 
me !  "  Farren  dragged  the  poor  girl  over  the  box, 
though  by  no  means  certain  of  his  own  safety,  and 
urged  her  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  tlieir  preser^'a- 
tioR.  They  remuned  in  that  place  blocked  up  for 
nearly  half  an  hour.  After  this  awful  intervid  of 
continued  fear,  he  saw  three  or  fotir  of  the  car- 
penters, their  faces  bloody,  wading  and  clambering 
among  the  ruins  to  g^n  t^e  street;  for  the  front 
wall  had  fallen,  and  there  was  a  passage  left,  though 
a  dangerous  one.  Farren  called  to  tnem,  rejoicing 
that  others  also  had  escaped,  congratulated  them, 
and  inquired  if  the  danger  had  Quite  passed,  and  if 
his  present  retreat  was  safe.  They  answered,  he 
was  tolerably  safe ;  but  another  wall  might  soou  fall, 
and  if  the  beam  which  had  defended  him  then  gave 
way,  he  must  be  instantly  killed.  He  then  felt  he 
had  no  time  to  lose.  He  broke  quickly  out  of  his  ex- 
traordinary prison,  struggled  with  difficulty  through 
the  ruins  wiui  the  litUe  girl  (whom,  we  believe,  he 
eventually  married)^  and  escaped  without  injury. 
Once,  to  his  horror,  on  looking  down,  he  found  he 
had  set  his  foot  on  the  face^u  a  dead  man,  a  Mr. 
Gilbert,  a  fellow-actor,  whom  he  recognized. 

Mr.  Maurice  bad  almost  escaped,  when  be  was 
killed  in  the  street,  close  to  his  own  house.  He  had 
darted  to  the  extreme  line  of  the  falling  fragments, 
when  a  torrent  of  bricks  struck  him  obliquely  oa 
the  headt  beat  him  to  the  pavement,  and  buried 
him,  all  but  one  foot,  which  Mr.  Campbell,  one 
of  the  performers,  rcccwnized.  His  body  was  in- 
stantly dug  out.  It  was  fying  with  the  head  towards 
the  theatre,  and  was  on  its  stomach.  The  watch  in 
the  pocket  was  still  going.  The  corpse  was  first 
identified  by  tiie  handkerchief  in  the  coat.  While 
the  crowd  was  Mthering,  Mr.  Maurice's  wife  came 
crying,  "  Where  is  ho  'i  Take  me  to  him.  Let  me . 
see  h^  dead  bodjr  I "  But  some  fUends,  passing  by 
in  a  coach,  prevailed  upon  her  to  leave  the  spot. 

The  escapes  were  all  remarkable,  and  varied  in 
their  character.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  com- 
pany, was  speaking  to  Mr.  Wyman,  another  actor, 
at  the  time,  when,  hy  an  indescribable  presentiment, 
he  removed  to  the  right-hand  stage-box,  exactly  op- 
posite where  Mr.  Farren  was  sitting.  At  that  in- 
stant the  lustre  trembled,  and  the  crash  followed. 
His  first  feeling  waa  to  rush  into  the  street,  but  nev- 
ertheless he  stood  paralyzed  till  the  ruins  felL  He 
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then  leaped  into  the  6tage-box.  whtre  a  large  be.iiH, 
forced  down,  by  the  weight  of  the  ^[allcrics,  fomiotl  a 
defence  agiiin&t  death-  He  aaw  the  rtxif  sink,  with 
dreadful  nn'm  tmd  confusioo,  an^l  bury  his  friemls- 
^Vhile  strugD^lEnj^  throurjh  the  ruins,  lie  shoiit«?d  t'ur 
help,  and  two  ^Hilors  niahed  in  and  aesisted  liim  to 
escape.  Outside  the  ruin  he  nitE  Mr.  P.  Fnrrfln, 
Miss  Yates,  and  fllr.  Wynian.  Mr.  Farren  cried 
out  to  him^  — 

"  GockI  God,  Goldsmith  1  havo  you  t-acapcd  ?  TVe 
flTc  tlic  only  persona  who  are  left  to  tell  the  etory. 
Let  us  fall  ptt  otir  knees  and  thank  Goil  for  his  pro- 
tect; cm." 

Another  escape  was  scarcely  I&tfs  raimculoiis. 
Shaw  and  hU  wife  were  cmpJyyud  in  the  cOuntirLf;- 
house,  forty  feet  above  the  stage,  and  in  an  instant 
found  theniS£dv(«  bulow  the  s^tage^  with  a  large  nlliik 
lyin^  across  their  bodies,  lieliirwing  huiiseli  aad 
wlft  from  this  iilanlc,  the  man  carried  his  wife  up  a 
staircase  still  standin^^,  and,  having  gained  a  window, 
lowered  her  into  the  street  by  means  of  a  rope,  anrl 
then  foliowcil.  They  were  t»oth  much  hruised,  and 
were  at  Once  earned  to  the  liOadon  HctspitaL 

Jlr.  Carruthers,  at  the  time  of  flie  aceldent,  was 
Bitting  on  a  cbaif  on  the  O.  P.  side  of  tbe  alago. 
His  legs  were  crushe*!  by  the  niiJis,  hut  ho  was  ex- 
tracted in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  the  loss  of 
his  slioes,  stocking,  and  small -clothca.  One  of  the 
acton,  hearing  the  walb  crack,  and  sccmg  the  chan- 
delier looMn  and  drop,  by  an  instinctive  effort 
.  reached  the  door,  and  ruaht'd  into  the  street  ahojjt  a 
fleeond  before  the  rnof  fell  in.  A  moment  af^ier- 
wards  he  heard  the  ?lirit!ks  and  groans  of  the  wound- 
ed and  dying.  He  was  too  ttrrificd  to  give  the 
alarm  when  he  fled,  and  was  so  [>anic-striuken  that 
he  ran  onward  without  thmkiiig  of  what  he  was 
aboat,  till  hi^  reaehtd  Covent  Gardt^n  Theatre, 
where  he  had  a  relative  pcrfonnin^.  He  remained 
there  for  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  great  Bjjitation, 
then  returned  to  the  dismal  scene- 
Mr.  DIUoti,  an  actor,  threw  himsc'ir  out  of  a  win- 
dow at  the  firet  aUrni,  and,  as  he  altghlerl,  -was  all 
but  overwhelmed  by  the  falling  rubbish.  lie  called 
loudly  for  asaistant'o,  bat  the  persons  near  were 
afraid  to  venture,  till  one  or  two  of  the  more  daring 
ran  m  and  rtscned  him.  Lynch,  the  pantaloon,  ?ee- 
ing  the  wall  i-nimbling  under  the  roof,  and  the  tat- 
ter sinking  faet,  took  a  dj-ing  leap  through  -  a  win- 
dow into  an  adjoining  yard,  and  fell  upQU  his  Eega 
and  escaped,  Joaeph  Roberts,  a  smith,  wan  at  the 
time  with  a  man  named  Purdy,  fixing  a  band-ral! 
to  a  geometrie  staircjise  leading;  to  the  dr^ess-ljoxes- 
They  heard  a  noije,  when  Mr.  Purdy  caught  him  by 
the  band,  and  said,  "  Come,  Joe,  it  'a  all  orer." 
They  ran  to  the  door,  but  could  not  open  it;  but 
Robertfl  forced  it  with  a  chisel.  When  tney  reached 
the  Etret^t,  the  two  men  were  aep.T,rated  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  portico,  which  killed  51r.  Purdy  auJ  bur- 
ied Koberts,  When  the  latt-er  was  dragged  out,  his 
shoes  and  stofkiugs  h)id  to  be  left  behind.  Another 
•  inau,  named  Clcoi^e  Iloare,  observed  the  ivall  giving 
on  [fie  Tuesday,  and  thought  the  house  would  fall. 
Juiit  before  the  accident  he  saw  tfie  wall  ";;o  out  " 
about  a  foot.  Aa  he  was  preparing  to  roUf!<:t  his 
tools,  he  leaa  carried  nwiiy  to  the  bottom  of  the  house, 
and  remembered  nothing  more  untU  he  awoke  in 
the  LonduTi  Hospital. 

Tlie  indirect  escapes  were  numeroua.  Mrs. 
Vnughan,  the  mother  of  the  little  girl  whom  Mr. 
Farren  rcsciicf],  had  been  sent  for  by  the  manager, 
but  did  not  attend,  as  she  had  been  at  all  the  pre- 
vious rehearsals.    Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  actors, 


had  been  to  the  rehearsaS,  when  he  remembered  Mr- 
Maurice  had  aaked  him  to  deliver  a  note  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  had  not  got  ten  yanif  from  the 
door  before  a  terrible  crash  made  him  look  round, 
and  he  saw  the  beautiful  building  he  had  ju?t  (piitted 
a  BhapelcM  heap  of  ruina.  Mr.  Finlev,  the  scene- 
painter,  who  was  in  his  room  over  tie  stage,  fell 
with  tremendous  violence ;  but  in  his  descent  he 
stuck  in  the  balustrade  of  a  jtaircase  that  led  from 
the  sta^tf  to  his  room,  and  was  iniraculoualy  saved. 
Mr.  Sakcr,  a  low  comeilian,  bia  wife  and  child,  were 
half  an  hour  late  at  reliearsal,  and  were  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  tlieatre  when  it  fell.  Mr.  Ad- 
cock,  the  prompter,  had  just  arrived  at  the  end  of 
Grace's  Alley,  in  Wells  Street,  directly  opposite  the 
theatre,  when  he  ^aw  the  immense  building  sink  un- 
der the  heavy  roof.  He  ran  back  up  the  pa£9age, 
but  Was  for  some  time  epceehlcft!. 

The  front  wall  fell  on  the  hoaae  of  Mr.  Blatz,  a 
baker,  in  Wells  Street.  Mr.  Blatz  hcarfl  the  crash 
of  the  roof,  and  bad  time  to  escape  before  the  wall 
fell  and  partly  destroyed  his  shep- 

Tfie  dead  were  dre'adfuHy  muiilatcd,  Mr.  Evans, 
the  editor  of  the  Bristol  Mercury  and  Observer,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Mmiriec,  and  who  waa  conversing  with 
hini  a  few  minutes  before  the  accident,  was  ptrurk 
by  a  pondfiroua  beam  on  the  forehead,  ffia  body 
was  for?ome  time  taken  for  that  of  Evans,  one  of 
the  doorkeepera.  Leader,  a  carpenter,  wag  struck 
by  a  beam  from  the  circular  boxef,  its  he  was  in  the 
act  of  escaping  from  the  workabop,  and  waa  founil 
deail,  jaumi^d  against  the  staircase^  a  hammer  Still 
clenched  in  bis  nght  hand. 

Mary  Anne  Fearon,  a  little  girl,  one  of  the  lead' 
ers  of  the  ballet,  who  vas  on  the  Thnredftv  night  to 
have  performed  in  The  Fatd  Prophecy,  was  dread- 
fully Crushed,  and  her  head  aluioat  sei-ercd  in  two. 
Penfoldj  the  diwrfceeper  (a  snperanuated  clerk  in 
the  London  Docks),  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
escape.  Ilis  body  was  found  on  the  steps,  with 
the  head  towards  tbo  street,  and  the  Icj^a  up- 
war-l- 

The  wall  tliat  fell  In  Wells  Street  destroyed  two 
bousej  opposite,  a  public-house  and  a  baker's ;  and 
it  also  crushed  a  passing  draj  and  two  horses  from 
Klliot's  brewery.  A  gentleman,  pas^inc;,  had  a  tnajs 
of  ruins  fall  on  one  of  hia  legs;  but,  iiy  a  tremen- 
dous muscular  effort,  drew  out  his  foot,  and  left  his 
Ifflot  behind.  A  poor  old-clothes  man,  name*l  Levi, 
from  Petticoat  Lane,  was  reading  a  plmy-bill  on  an 
OppiwitC  wall,  ami  was  cnwhed  by  the  falling  ruiiiS. 
Ilis  friends  could  only  identifv  his  botly  by  the 
Table  of  Laws  (a  ssort  of  Jewish  talisman)  which 
was  found  attached  to  hia  breast  next  his  skin.  T!iei 
unhappy  wile  of  this  poor  man  became  insane  from 
grief. 

In  all,  thirteen  persons  perished  by  this  accident, 
and  about  twenty  more  were  hurt  and  wonndcd. 
The  street  rumor  at  first  was  that  one  hundred 
performer:*  hud  peri!4hed,  besides  ore  hundred  spec- 
tators in  the  pit.  Had  the  house  fallen  on  the  open- 
ing night,  some  three  thousand  persons  must  have 
been  slain. 

Soon  after  this  terrible  affair  hapj>eiied,  a  part^ 
of  laborers  were  sent  by  Mr.  Ilardwiek,  the  archi- 
tect, tlicn  con?tnicting  the  Sr.  Catherine  Docks,  and 
he  binaaclf  sinpcriDtcndcd  their  zejilous  labors.  They 
gradually  cleared  away  the  immense  moontain  of 
bricka  and  broken  timber,  beueath  which  the  suf- 
ferer-i"  cries  could  still  be  heard  at  intervals.  To- 
wardf  niglit  the  men  became  so  exhausted  that  they 
had  to  diiicontinuQ  their  search,  in  " 
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tears  and  entreaties  of  persons  in  the  crowd  whose 
relations  were  still  missing. 

At  last  a  brave  sailor,  thinking  lie  heard  some  one 
moaning  in  a  specially  dangerous  part,  procured  a 
torch,  forced  aa  opemng,  and  let  himself  down  into 
tiio  cliasm.  There  was  a  deep  and  solemn  ulence 
enforced  during  lus  chivalrous  search ;  but  be- found 
nothing.  On  Friday,  more  bodies  were  dug  out ; 
on  Saturday  the  digging  was  .rellnqulslied ;  Mr. 
llurdwiuk  himself  having  searched  tue  vaults  be- 
neath the  orchestra,  pit|  and  stage.  The  ruin  was 
singular  in  appearance.  The  boards  of  the  stage, 
pit,  and  stage-boxes,  were  cracked  Into  pieces,  and 
ibrmed  a  sort  of  rude  arch.  The  iron  roof  lay  like 
a  network  over  the  centre  of  the  mass,  and  had  en- 
tangled itself  with  the  timber.  It  was  eipecially 
noticed  by  the  crowd  that  the  walls  were  tall  and 
slight,  and  that  the  mortar,  not  yet  dry,  had  scarce- 
ly ieii  a  mark  upon  the  bricks.  The  place  was 
Tislted  on  Friday  by  vast  crowds,  including  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  many  persons  of  <^tinction,  on 
whom  the  pickpockets  made  great  havoc.  One 
Jew  boy  was  heard  to  boast  that  be  bad  made  forty 
handkerchief  that  day. 

On  the  Thursday  week  afler  the  talaiuity,  a  pub- 
lic meeting  was  held  in  the  London  Tavern,  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair,  to  set  on  foot  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  sufferers.  Alderman  Birch,  the  cele- 
brated pastry-cook.  Sir  6.  Smart,  Mr.  Charles  Kem- 
ble,  Mr.  EIHston,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  were  present. 
The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  (always  generous  to 
the  members  of  her  old'  profession)  subscribed  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  Duke  fiily.  The  secre- 
tary's statement  showed  what  terrific  suffering  the 
accident  had  caused  to  many  clever,  industrious,  and 
struggling  families.  Miss  Freeman,. a  dancer,  and 
one^  the  sufferers,  had  been  sent  on  the  stage  by 
her  parente,  who  were  servants,  and  who .  had 
pinched  themselves  to  provide  her  ontfiL  Her 
landlady,  who  was  going  to  bury  her  at  her  own 
expense,  was  a  poor  sUpwright's  wife»  with  four 
small  children.  The  wounded  persons  also  suffered 
terrible  loss.  Nodder,  the  box-keeper,  had  lost  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  from  the  previous  theatre 
being  burnt,  and  had  paid  Mr.  Maurice  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  his  situation  in  the  Brunswick 
Theatre.  Mr.  Harris,  the  stage-door  keeper,  who 
had  his  leg  broken,  had  a  daughter  hurt.  This  girl 
had  been  a  music-mistress,  and  had  supported  her 
father,  and  had  ^t  him  his  situation.  Air.  l^Iaurice 
had  held  two  thirds  of  the  property  of  the  theatre, 
and  his  family  was  totally  wrecked  by  the  loss. 
About  seven  hundred  and  fiily  pounds  were  sub- 
cribed  in  the  room. 

The  day  after  the  accident,  a  meeting  of  the  pc^ 
formers  at  the  Brunswick  was  held  at  the  Black 
Horse,  in  Wells  Street^  to  ascertiun  who  was  miss- 
ing. The  muster-roll  was  read,  and  there  was  a 
terrible  silence  when  the  names  were  called. 

The  inquest  on  the  bodies  was  held  at  the  Court- 
Ilouse,  in  Wellclose  Square,  before  Mr.  Maurice 
Thomas,  the  coroner. 

The  evidence  all  went  to  prove  the  strange  In&t- 
uatiOn  with  which  the  proprietors,  blindly  eager  for 
reimbursement,  had  hurried  forward  to  their  ruiu. 
The  clerk  of  the  wt)rka,  the  surveyor,  the  architect, 
all  knew  that  the  roof  was  settling  down.  The 
property-man  was  so  sure  of  it,  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  theatre.  A  gentleman  who  came 
to  tiie  play  on  the  Tuesday,  ana  found  that  the  box- 
doors  wonld  not  shut,  suspected  danger,  and  left 
tlw  theatre.  Another  person,  on  seeug  the  front 


wall  bulge  on  the  Tuesday,  would  not  euter,  but 
returned  home.  Only  on  the  Monday,  the  princi- 
pal carpenter  of  Drary  Lane  Theatre  had  pro- 
nounced that  the  walls  were  not  strong  enough,  or 
the  cement  dry  enough,  to  Bopport  as  iron  zoof 
weighing,  with  its  adjuncts,  sixty  tons. 

The  inquest  continued  tUl  the  first  week  in  ApriL 
The  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  was  charaotenzed 
by  recriminations,  pitiful  evasions,  and  some  false- 
hood. The  architect  was  anxious  to  show  that  he 
bad  warned  the  proprietors ;  the  surviving  proprie- 
tor was  de«rou8  to  prove  tiiat  he  had  never  been 
properly  warned;  the  builders  tried  to  convince 
the  jurj*  that  they  had  built  the  place  firmly  and 
well.  The  contradictions  were  sometimes  palpal^e, 
as  when  Mr.  Whitwell  declared  he  bad  never  been 
warned  of  the  danger,  whereas  he  himself  actually 
gave  in  evidence  that  he  had  been  up  in  the  flies 
on  ^e  Monday  night  to  examine  the  cause  of  their 
sinlung.  Mr.  Carmthers,  too,  was  so  nervously 
anxious  about  the  flies,  that  he  had  ordered  them  to 
be  propped,  and  yet  had  had  no  surveyor  to  advise 
him  as  to  the  safety  of  the  roo£ 

The  eventual  verdict  was,  "Accidental  death  by 
the  fall  of  the  roof  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre,  which 
was  occasioned  in  consequence  of  hanging  heavy 
weights  thereto  j  and  the  jury  are  of  opinion  that 
the  proprietors  are  highly  reprehensible  m  allowing 
such  weight  to  be  so  attached.  And  we  fine,  In 
each  of  the  two  cases,  a  deodand  of  forty  BhlUIugs." 

A  scientific  writer  of  the  day,  reviewing  the 
causes  of  this  accident,  says  It  was  a  very  hazard- 
ous experiment  to  construct  walls  eighty-eight  feet 
high,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  length, 
unsupported  by  transverse  ties,  and  only  two  and  a 
half  bricks  in  thickness. 

During  the  building  of  these  walls,  their  vibration, 
and  that  o£  the  scafiolding,  had  been  so  great,  that 
tie  beams  had  to  be  thrown  across  the  bnuding  from 
wall  to  wall  to  keep  tiiem  steady.  These  ties,  when 
the  roof  was  laid  on,  were  sawn  away,  leaving  a 
clear  parallelogram  one  hundred  and  seventeen  met 
by  sixty-two  feet  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in 
extenuation  of  the  architect's  remissness,  that  iron 
roofs  were  little  used  in  1828.  Mr.  Carruthers  had 
nevCT  seen  one  at  all  till  Mr.  Whitwell  had  taken 
him  down  to  the  Deptford  Gasworks,  and  showed 
him  one,  and  there  told  him  that,  if  the  building 
were  ever  burnt  down,  the  root  would  bo  worth 
two  thirds  of  its  original  price-  Some  years  before 
an  iron  roof  at  Messrs.  Maudsley'8,"in  the  West- 
minster Koad,  had  broken  down  the  building,  and 
this  should  have  been  a  warning  well  known  to  Mr. 
Whitwdl  as  an  uchitact. 

This  terrible  accident  occupied  the  public  mind 
so  entirely,  that  for  some  time  it  effaced  even  the 
controversy  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  then 
recent  battle  of  Navariuo.   The  survivors  published 

Eamphlets,  and  a  poem  was  written  on  the  subject, 
earned  editors  also  discovered  a  passage  in  Tacitus 
which  described  a  similar  accident  at  an  amphithea- 
tre at  Fidena,  and  in  which  fifty  thousand  persons 
were  either  killed  or  maimed. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
It  is  stated  to  be  the  mtention  of  Sossint  to  found 
by  will  a  "  Conservatorio  "  at  his  native  toini  of 
PessarOf  which  Is  to  be  the  finest  school  of  music  in 
the  world. 

A  NOTICE  published  by  the  semi-oflicial  journals 
of  Berlin  warns  the  public  not  to  addreas.any  letters 
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whatever  to  Couut  (Its  Btstnarck,  the  physicians 
having  absolutely  interdicted  all  occupatioo  to  that 
stateraian. 

One  more  victim  to  science  has  fallen  on  African 

f-ound.  Le  Saint,  tho  geographer,  who  had  left 
ranee  about  eighteen  months  a^o  oti  a  journey  of 
exploration,  has  died  at  Abn  Khuka.  Malte-Brun 
has  rectuved  letters  from  Alexandria  which  leave  no 
doabt  as  to  the  yoang  traveller's  fate. 

M.  Alphonsf.  RovEn  is  preparing  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  which  is  to  appear  eimultaneoasly  in 
French,  German,  and  English,  under  the  title  of 
"A  Critical  History  of  the  Universal  Stage."  It 
will  analyze  the  most  important  dramatic  works  of 
each  age  and  country. 

Thb  Presse  announces  that  a  sabre  for  the  Prince 
Imperial  (aged  twelve  years  and  four  months)  is 
being  manufactured  at  Sollingen,  in  Prussia.  On 
one  side  his  name  is  engraved ;  the  other  bears  the 
well-known  line  of  Bdrangec:  "On  parlera  de  sa 
gloire."   Will  they  ? 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  anny  sent  to 
Abysnnia  accomplished  its  mission  without  loss. 
Bnt«  letter  printed  in  the  Times  says  that  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  men  lie  buried 
in  a  rudely  formed  cemetery  at  ZouMa.  Of  this 
number,  a  few  died  from  the  effect  of  accidents  on 
board  ship,  some  from  sun-fitroke,  and  the  rest  from 
disease  aggravated  by  the  beat  of  the  climate. 

Ths  Pall  Man  Gazette  thinks  that  Sir  Robert  Na- 
pier must  be  a  little  surprised  at  his  own  popularity. 
"  Wherever  he  goes  the  public  eagerly  follow  him, 
and  they  seem  to  have  very  good  sources  of  infor- 
mation at  their  command  with  respect  to  his  en- 
g^ements.  When  he  dined  with  Sir  Staflbnl 
Northoote  recently,  Hariey  Street  was  blocked  up 
by  a  dense  gathering  of  people,  and  the  cheers 
which  saluted  the  General  on  bis  arrival  and  de- 
parture probably  satisfied  him  that  his  work  was 
fiiUy  appreciated  by  the  humbler  classes.  If  it  had 
been  bir  Robert  Napier's  lot  to  be  bom  under  a 
Republic,  he  might  look  forward  to  being  made 
President  at  the  next  election ;  but  perhaps  a  peer- 
age and  £2,000  a  year  are  no  bad  compensation  for 
this  loss." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  regards  the  Milton  MS. 
with  suspicion.  The  editor  saj-s :  "Mr.  Henry 
Morley's  discovery  of  the  '  new  poem  by  Milton ' 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  literary  discoveries  which 
it  is  better  to  say  nothing  about.  Mr.  Rye,  the 
assistant  keeper  of  printed  books  in  the  Museum 
library,  states  that  the  poem  is  not  signed '  J.  M.,'  as 
Mr.  Morley  supposes,  but  ■  P.  M.'  ana  that  the  writ- 
ing is  not  Milton's.  How  could  it  be,  seeing  that  it 
was  •  P.  M.'8 '  ?  Who '  P.  M.'  was  nobody  knows,  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  stave,  nobody  cares;  for,  as 
we  judge  from  the  poem  which  Mr.  Morley  has  ex- 
humed, our  literature  is  not  considerably  indebted  to 
him.  When  'P.M.'  'tunud  his  quills,'  it  was  not 
to  the  melody  of  the  author  of '  H  Penseroso,'  and  it 
is  alm(»t  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  else  will  find  oat 
any  more  of  hia  precious  remains." 

Tde  London  Post  relates,  as  something  particu- 
larly fresh,  a  stoiy  which  has  been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  American  newspapers  any  time  these  ten  years. 
The  anecdote  is  as  follows,  in  the  language  of  the 
Post:  "An  officer  ci  the  Guards,  a  good  steeple- 


chase rider,  went  out  the  other  day  with  a  favorite 
dog  with  a  muzzle  fastened  on  his  tail.  He  had  not 
gone  far  before  he  was  accosted  by  a  policeman, 
who  told  him  that,  as  his  do^  was  unmuzzled,  he 
should  take  it  up  and  detain  it   This  the  olBcer  in 

auestion  defied  bim  to  do,  muntaining  that,  as  his 
had  a  muzzle  on  his  tail,  he  had  complied  with 
Sir  Kcbard  Mayne's  order,  because  it  was  not 
stated  where  the  muzzle  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
dog.  This  so  fairly  baffled  '  the  intelligent  police- 
man *  that  he  at  once  gave  way,  and  let  the  Guards- 
man depart  in  peace  with  his  faithful  companion." 
'He  Yankee  version  of  the  above  has  General 
BuUer  for  its  hero. 

A  DEPLORADLB  accident  is  reported  frcan  the 
Alps.  A  foreign  family  had  left  Chamounix  for  the 
Grand  Mulcts  under  the  direction  of  the  guide 
Edouard  Simon.  On  arriving  at  the  Pierre-^- 
I'EcheUe,  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Glacier 
des  Bossons,  the  party  were  surprised  by  a  fall  of 
stones  from  the  Aiguille  du  Midi.  Tbey  were  all 
in  great  peril,  but  Uie  guide,  regardless  of  himself, 
rushed  forward  and  sought  out  for  them  a  shelter 
under  s(Hne  jutting  rocks,  and  had  just  placed  the 
last  person  in  security,  when  a  lai^  block  struck 
the  nnfbrtanate  man  on  tiie  head  and  burled  bim 
into  a  crevice  ad^'oining.  The  others  shortly  hSua 
returned  to  the  village,  and  the  next  day  the  body 
of  the  guide  was  found,  dreadfully  crushed,  imd 
brought  back  to  his  bouse,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  papulation. 

Pastor  Knak  is  welcomed  by  the  Berlin  papers 
as  a  positive  godsend  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
municipality,  the  theologians  of  all  schools,  and  thu 
Kreuz  Zeitung,  keep  np  a  brisk  ctnrespondence  on 
the  old  question  of  Uie  sun  standing  stiU  at  Joshua^ 
bidding.  Pastor  Kni^  haa  lately  addressed  a  new 
letter  on  the  subject  to  his  reverend  bretbren. 
These,  it  seenu,  bad  endeavored  to  save  the  text  by 
alleging  (in  accordance  with  ancient  Jewish  and 
Christian  commentators)  that  Scripture  always  ac- 
commodates itself  to  the  popular  parlance,  as  we 
ourselves  speak  of  the  sun  "  rising  "  and  "  setting.' 
Pastor  Knak  will  have  none  of  that.  He  says 
"The  Bible  speaks  distinctiy  of  '  God  causing  his 
sun  to  rise  over  the  just,'  &c.,  and  therefore  the 
earth  must  stand  still  and  the  sun  moves.  For  the 
laughter  I  cause,"  he  continues,  "  I  care  little.  I 
am  as  happy  as  a  child.  And,  what  is  mo^  I  do 
not  stand  alone;  I  have  some  of  the  highest  sci- 
entific authorities  on  my  side."  He  refrains,  how- 
ever, from  mentioning  them. 

The  Athemenm  thns  records  what  most  have 
been  a  pleatant  stroll  to  Mr.  Longfellow.   ■*  Accom- 

fianied  by  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  the  poet  (whose  stirring 
ines  of  welcome  have  been  commonly  assigned  to 
Professor  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Charles  Knight),  Mr. 
IjOngfellow  spent  a  couple  of  hours,  on  Friday  last 
week,  in  visiting  the  Temple  Gardens  and  the  Temple 
Church.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  been  four  times  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  this  visit  was  the  first  he  had  ever  p«d  to 
the  spot  in  London  about  which,  with  one  exception 
perhaps,  the  memories  of  all  the  men  of  English  blood 
most  delight  to  linger.  Turning  out  of  Fleet  Street, 
the  American  poet  found  himself  suddenly  in  an 
ancient  and  familiar  place,  standing  on  the  very 
spot  where  Plantagenet  and  Somenset  bade  their 
followers  pluck  the  red  rose  and  the  white  rose,— 
near  the  old  mulberry-tree,  xtitl  in  green  leaf,  un- 
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der  which  Bluff  Harry  conrted  Anne  Boleyn, — 
close  by  the  river  tenface  of  Esaex  House,  on  which 
Shakespeare  and  Southampton  loved  to  walk,  and 
on  which  still  blooms  the  purple  vine  (a  cutting  from 
■which  has  been  sent  to  Shakespeare's  House,  at  Strat- 
ford on  Avon),  —  beneath  the  old  sycamore-tree, 
now  protected  by  an  iron  fisnce,  under  which  Gold- 
smith and  Johnson  used  to  sit  and  chat, — and  over 
the  great  Btone  outside  the  Temple  porch  on  which 
you  read, '  Here  lies  Oliver  Goldsmith.'  The  charch, 
the  libraries,  the  balls,  the  fbuntains,  and  the  gardens, 
—  all  were  visited  in  turn  by  the  American  poet" 

LoNDOx  Fun  has  a  laureate  far  the  croquet- 
ground.   Listen  to  him:  — 

CROQUET. 

A  painter  mntt  tlwt  poet  be. 
And  lay  irlth  brlgbteit  hnei  hig  pdlet, 

■Who  >d  be  the  bard  of  CroqnetMe 
And  ilDg  the  Joyi  of  hoop  and  nuUeb 

Glren  a  lerel  lawn  In  June, 

Ami  lis  or  eight  eothnilastla, 
Vho  nerer  mtu  their  hoops  or  apooD, 

And  are  on  duffers  most  larcaatlo  j 

Given  the  girl  whom  yon  adore,  — 
And  given,  too,  tbat  sbe    your  itde  oa  i 

Glren  »  game  oot  loo  loon  o'er, 
And  ne'er  a  ban  tbo  laws  eqpied  oo ; 

Oiren  a  daret  cap  at  ood 

Aa  amplB  WsnnuBlaeeamiMkelti 
Olvea  a  oode  witim  emy  nila 

Ja  to  defined  that  none  oan  break  it ; 

Olnn  a  nrj  fragrant  weed,  — 
Giren  ibe  does  at  adnd  yonr  moUog  t 

Given  tbo  planra  take  do  heed, 
And  mM  dtiDreetl7  keep  fam  Joking  t 

Given  all  these,  —  and  I  proclaim. 

Be  Fortnne  ftiendhp  or  caprieiotu,  — 
Whether  yon  win  or  uae  Ibe  game, — 
'  TonUflndttuttOnqnetladdloloiia. 

The  native  writer  a  letter  in  the  Shome  Pro- 
lash,  one  of  the  leading  native  papers  in  India, 
^tves  the  editor  an  account  of  a  sale  of  girls  near 
Calcutta  at  which  he  was  present.  When  he  first 
heard  that  such  a  sale  was  going  on,  he  could 
scarcely  believe  he  was  living  under  the  British 
government;  however,  he  found  that  he  had  been 
but  too  correctly  inlbrmed,  for,  on  going  to  a  cer- 
tain quarter  of  the  bazar  at  Manickgunge,  he  saw 
a  cluster  of  girls,  of  from  two  to  thirteen  years  of 
age,  standing  up  for  sale.  The  brokers  were  very 
busy  summoning  customers,  as  they  received  a  com- 
mission of  ten  per  cent  on  all  the  bargains  effected 
through  their  mstmmentality,  besides  some  trifling 
offerings.  The -prices  varied  according  to  the  age 
and  bMuty  of  the  children :  ^rls  of  seven  ruled  at 
about  400  rupees ;  an  old  man  of  seventy  whis^red 
an  offer  of  '50  rupees  for  a  very  beautifiil  girl  of 
thirteen,  who  was  surrounded  by  qnite  a  crowd  of 
bidders.  An  exchange  of  daughters  vras  taking 
place  in  another  part  of  the  bazar.  The  writer  of 
the  letter,  who  have  been  greatly  horrilied  by  what 
he  witnessed,  implores  the  editor  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  ^vemment  officials  to  this  matter, 
and  save  many  Br^min  fomilies  from  per^tion. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Science,  the  learned  members  of  that  body  were 
much  surprised  at  seeing  a  deal  box  containing  an 
old  boot  placed  on  the  table.  It'  proved  by  no 
means  to  be  an  historical  article  of  dress,  but  simply 
the  boot  of  a  poor  vorkman,  and  yet  it  was  brought 
into  this  e^dite  assembly  nnder  no  less  high  auspices 
than  tlicse  of  M.  Becquorel,  whose  specml  duty  is 


electricity.  The  story  of  this  wonderful  boot  is  thus 
related :  On  the  Sunday  previous,  a  violent 
thunder-storm  burst  over  Paris.  A  workman  was 
crossing  the  road  leading  from  Bercy  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  when  he  suddenly  felt  an  oppression  on 
his  chest,  and  was  in  a  few  seconds  thrown  .on  his 
face  by  an  irresistible  bat  invisible  force.  He  lost 
the  use  of  his  senses,  and  in  this  condition  was  picked 
up  and  carried  home.  On  examination  of  his  body 
there  was  no  external  mark  of  violence,  and  there 
was  not  even  a  scratch  visible.  During  the  two 
days  which  succeeded  his  fall,  he  was  unable  to  con- 
trol a  violent  trembling.  At  the  exiiiration  of  that 
period,  he,  however,  revived,  and  it '  was  thought 
that  no  trace  remained  of  his  strange  accident. 
This  was  a  mistake,  however,  for  his  boots  remained. 
The  said  boots  were  heavy,  hobnailed  workman's 
boots,  and  the  lightning  had  abstracted  the  greater 
part  of  the  nails.  Two  membera  of  Uie  Academy, 
after  listening  to  M.  Becquerel's  statement,  sud  that 
this  phenomenon  was  by  no  means  new.  General 
Honn  stated  that  at  Charenton  cannon-balls  piled 
in  pyramidicfd  heaps  had  been  suddenly  projected 
in  every  direction  under  the  influence  of  electric 
■fluid  during  the  same  thunderstorm.  Marshal 
Vaillant  related  that  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  a  soldier  was  knocked  down  by  the 
seme  fluid,  his  shoes  dragged  off  his  feet, —  ul  the 
nwls  of  the  said  shoes  having  been  extracted,  as  in 
the  case  of  M.  Becquerel's  workman. 
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FxOHSTHBUS,  EriaiBTHEDS,  Faitdoba. 
EpimetJteus. 

The  gods  are  turning  gracioiM,  O  my  brother, 
The  great  Zeus  pauses  from  his  angry  soul. 
He  hath  unslacked  the  bow  of  his  revenge, 
And  lays  the  soft  hand  of  his  favor  on  us. 
Surely  he  shall  not  hate  us  any  more. 
Weary  is  he  and  weary  an\  I  of  war. 
He  the  unwearied  hungers  for  his  rest. 
If  neither  race  prevail,  as  neither  may. 
It  is  an  idle  thing  with  restless  eyes 
To  watch  each  other,  each  bereaved  of  joy ; 
We  can  disturb  his  calm,  he  ruin  our8,_ 
And  still  no  trace,  no  interval,  no  respite. 
Rejoice,  if  now  these  bitter  ways  are  done } 
Break  into  song,  and  take  thine  ease  hereafter: 
Smile,  O  thou  warrior  Utan,  smile  at  last. 
To  find  love  fairer  than  perpetual  fear. 
Behold,  what  love  I  bring  thee,  clear  as  air. 
Strange  as  a  dream,  sof^;  as  a  mountain  down, 
And  moulded  as  the  pauses  of  a  song; 
Even  such  a  gracious  thing  and  excellent 
I  found  this  woman  in  the  meadow  grasses, 
Languid  as  one  from  slumt^r  newly  come, 
And  still  her  eyes  had  soft  desire  of  sleep. 
In  wonder  I  beheld,  and  made  no  word. 
Till  of  herself  she  moved  her  Hps  to  sound: 
"  Thus  to  the  Titan  saith  the  lord  of  clouds: 

0  race,  unwearied,  full  of  war  and  toil. 

Fate  is  more  strong  than  your  contentious  aims. 
Te  hate ;  shall  hatred  then  unaceptre  Zeus, 
Or  anger  empty  any  Uirone  in  heaven/ 

1  fear  you  not,  and  yet  ye  weary  me  i 
That  our  old  strife  may  therefbre  men£P-»nd  die, 
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I  send  tlua  woman  for  a  marriage  ^ft. 

Let  her  accomplish  peace  for  me  with  thine, 

Prometheus :  be  content ;  I  have  forgiven. 

Thine  old  rebclIIoDS  I  have  put  away, 

And  my  reward  outweighs  the  harm  I  gave  thee. 

Shall  not  her  love  efface  the  thunder-scars 

Wherewith  I  drave  thee  backward  from  my  realm  ?  " 

Therefore  I  joying  led  her  to  thy  face. 

Here  where  the  red  vUfi*  fronts  the  flate  of  sand, 

And  short  salt  grasaea  cease  in  mountain  sedge. 

Prometheus, 
Art  thou  a  goddess  or  a  human  maiden  ? 

Pandora. 

Of  Zeus  am  I,  and  gift  to  thee,  Prometheus. 

Prtnnetheus. 
Is  Zens  grown  sudden-generous  to  his  foes  ? 

Pandora. 

Nay,  but  it  irks  him  warring  without  end. 

Prometlteus. 
Hast  thou  seen  Zeus,  O  lovely  one,  at  all  ? 

Pandora. 

Nar,  but  I  heard  this  message  in  a  dream, 
Before  thy  brother's  footsteps  waitenJd  me. 
From  my  birth-trance  in  wonder  I  aro« ; 
But  I  have  no  remembrance  of  the  past, 
I  know  not  if  1  lived  before  this  mom, 
Or  in  what  fields  1  wandered  other  days ; 
Yet  earth  is  half  familiar  to  mine  eyes. 
And  in  my  thought  old  broken  images 
Mix  with  the  present,  and  confuse  me  wholly, 
I  am  as  one  who,  eating  some  strange  herb, 
Forgets  his  days  before  the  hour  he  tasted. 

Prometheus,  * 

I  praise  thee  nothing,  brother,  for  thy  joy. 

If  thou  hast  found  a  marvel,  to  thy  harm 

This  crafty  Zeus  hath  brought  thy  feet  to  find. 

And  stumble  on  his  most  pernicious  ffSt. 

Wiser  have  left  it  in  the  meftdow  grass, 

Gotten  tliee  home  again,  and  had  np  heed. 

Doth  Zeus  repent  and  love  us,  0  unwise  ? 

Shall  we  not  rather  weary  out  the  stars, 

Eons  and  Eons,  with  this  feud  of  ours. 

Till  one  prevail  ?    Conquest  oloae  is  Peace. 

And  now,  forsooth,  he  overflows  with  rafts. 

Much  careth  he,  the  crafty,  how  I  vea. 

Nay,  this  is  some  delusion  of  his  own 

To  work  me  death  :  this  thing  being  wonderful, 

Specious,  a  fair  trap  to  hold  bound  men's  eyes, 

Since  she  is  smooth  and  pleasant  as  a  wave, 

Fresh  as  a  sea-flower,  polished  as  its  sea ; 

With  a  sweet  subtle  sadness  haundng  her 

And  raling  all  her  beauty  with  a  calm 

That  is  the  crown  of  beauty ;  being  fair, 

As  the  gods  ^ve  their  daughters  to  be  fair, 

Still  grace  divine  disd^aing  much  to  weep, 

And  far  above  aU  laughter.   Such  an  one 

As  this  beholding  the  Kxd  human  heart 

Leaps  greatly,  is  snfiosed  with  blind  delight. 

As  though  it  stumbled  on  some  mighty  good 

Entreated  I(ng  of  the  deaf  cods  in  prayer. 

But  this  soft  creature  with  Eer  grauous  ways, 

And  warmth  and  perfume  and  %ht  fugiUve  glances, 
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Whence  is  her  birth,  my  brother?  whence  her 
charm  ? 

Who  wove  the  amber  light  into  her  hair. 
Who  gave  her  all  the  changes  of  her  eyes? 
Who  framed  the  treasures  of  her  breast,  and  carved 
The  balmy  marvel  of  her  throat ;  whose  hand 
Fashioned  the  silver  curving  shoulder  down  ? 
Who  clothed  her  limbs  with  color  like  soft  firuit, 
Who  wrought  and  rounded  her  swifl  gleaming  feet  ? 
Come,  let  us  reason  this,  desire  is  blind, 
And  brief  is  love  that  follows  of  desire  ; 
Yea,  very  brief,  but  often  at  the  end 
Treason  and  fire  and  poison,  death  and  harm- 
Utans  are  we,  not  wholly  gods,  but  more  , 
Tha.n  cods  in  this,  if  we  possess  our  souls.  J 
Why  should  we  hanker  after  her  sweet  hands  ?  I 
Let  ner  be  lovelier  than  the  birth  of  light,  I 
Why  should  the  incense  of  her  presence  move 
The  soul-engirdled  l^tan  from  resolve 
To  have  no  dealing  with  the  false  arch-god, 
But  to  let  always  the  clear  flame  of  hat«  I 
Burn  steadil;^  lletween  his  botise  and  ours  ? 
Can  Zens  being  evil  give  good  gifls  at  all? 
Can  he  renounce  his  nature  in  an  hour  ? 
Can  he  be  piteous  even  to  harmless  men. 
And  these  nave  done  no  insult  to  his  throne  ? 
But  we  the  Titan  seed  endure  alone, 
And  quail  not,  when  he  thunders  in  a  world 
Whore  all  things  else  are  clvuned  beneath  lus 
feet 

We  toss  defiance  to  his  arrogant  face 
AVhile  all  sweet  nature  grovels  at  his  heel. 
Us  he  detests,  us  he  abhors,  us  feara: 
Wilt  thou  hare  gift  of  such,  for  I  will  none. 

Pandora. 

Crnel  art  thou,  Prometheus,  being  wise 
And  yet  not  greatly  cunning  afler  aU. 
Art  thou  no  match  for  one  weak  girl  that  weeps, 
Thou  Titan  that  would  mate  thys^  with  Zeua  ? 
Tears  are  my  wisdom,  and  my  speech  ^one 
To  kneel  and  put  my  cheek  upon  thy  hand, 
And  weep  a  little  over  it,  and  say, 
"  Fear  me,  mv  king,  for  I  am  terrible." 
I,  utterly  broten,  weaker  than  a  weed, 
Am  God's  stroDg  vengeance  whom  these  Titans 
fear. 

She  is  worth  trembling  at,  this  girl  that  weeps, 

And  awful,  beiog  melted  into  tears,  • 

Sighing  she  threatens  and  entreating  slays. 

Zeus  and  his  fire  ye  fear  not,  bat  fear  me. 

Alas,  this  arch^god's  glory,  woe  his  thriHie, 

Where  shall  he  get  bun  comfort  for  his  reign. 

How  shall  he  build  his  cloud-pavilions  sore, 

Seeing  he  rests  his  vengeance  in  mine  hands, 

When  these  great  Titans  do  him  sca^ie  as^  acwn? 

Thou  sayest  tuis  Zeus  is  evil,  let  him  be ; 

How  should  a  woman  reason  of  the  gods  ? 

Yet  are  they  fierce  and  strange  and  suUen  lords. 

As  thy  word  goes ;  they  faint  not,  neither  weep. 

Shall  they  repent,  be  broken,  bow  them  down, 

Surely  they  shall  not  falter  or  remove. 

Though  they  rule  blind,  and  stay  themselves  on  fear  ? 

Revile  them,  what  have  I  to  do  with  these  V 

Heal  thou  my  tears,  I  care  not  how  they  rule. 

I  only  know  that  I  am  desolate, 

Since  thou  dost  turn  away  thy  gracious  eyes 

In  anffer  saying,  *'  1^  woman  means  me  death." 

ExceUent  £tan,  O  great  king,  my  light, 

To  whom  my  nature  Uindly  feels  for  love, 

Hath  not  some  strange  and  iatefiil  power  iupreme 
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Impellect  iae  to  tby  presence,  lud  xiune  arma 
With  tbeir  weak  ciaspinga  at  tb^  mighty  knees, 
Saying,  **Lo  tby  lord  and  king,  him  love,  bim 
serve"? 

Do  I  resemble  Death  and  Vengeance  n? 
That  thou  must  put  me  off*  ana  stand  ande 
(iloa^Dg  on  me  vith  pain  unbeautified. 
With  hard  eyes  reasoniog  on  each  tear  I  shed ; 
Weighing  my  weakness,  watching  my  doepair 
With  wise  incurious  musings,  careless  cold? 
Lo,  I  will  speak  my  word,  and  make  au  end  ; 
I  that  am  held  this  subtle  and  terrible  thing. 
This  utmost  curse  Zeus*  fury  can  invent, 
T,  even  I,  strewn  in  tliis  dust,  demand ; 
Doth  the  vine,  feeling  for  her  elm  to  sta^ 
Her  weakness  and  reach  opward  her  frail  rings. 
Mean  death  to  that  wliica  aavea  her, — on  whose 
strength 

Her  feeble  arms       lean  and  live  and  thrive, 
Since  lonely  and  without  bim  she  must  die  ? 
Ah,  such  a  death,  ah,  such  a  loving  curse 
Would  I  be  round  thee,  my  great  elm,  mv  king  ; 
Ah,  such  a  trouble  my  warm  arms,  such  iear 
My  love,  such  hate  my  kisses.    Let  Zeus  be ; 
Can  he  turn  my  love  backward  if  he  choose, 
Can  he  command  desire  as  babes  are  led  1 
God  is  not  strong  f^inst  a  woman's  love. 
And  though  Zeus  lust  to  crush  thee  and  thy  race, 
If  I  love  thee,  no  Zena  could  make  me  harm 
thee. 

Nature  is  more  than  any  god  of  them, 
Therefore  have  mercy  on  me  at  the  least, 
And  from  thy  presence  thrust  me  not  away. 
If  thou  repellest  nte,  where  shall  I  turn  ? 
Thou  wilt  not  love  me,  for  thou  art  so  wise ; 
I  dream  not  thou  wilt  Ioto  me,  being  so  great, 
Leave  me  to  love  thee  lonely,  for  I  faint 
In  this  sweet  nature,  matele»  and  alone. 
The  splendid  mountain,  rapid  cloud,  slant  meadow, 
Are  in  their  beauty  strange  and  terrible ; 
Tfiey  cru:ih  me  with  a  power  that  from  them  flows, 
Till  my  weak  soul  in  their  enduring  eyes 
Scents  to  usurp  in  daring  to  live  on. 
Yea,  the  large  llcavcn  unclouded  luminous 
Closes  about  me  full  of  voice  and  whisper. 
I^et  me  from  these  old  dread  existences 
Creep  to  thy  shadow  and  assuage  my  heart. 
Lut  me  lie  down  with  thy  strong  hunting  dogs 
And  guard  the  curtain  fold  before  thy  tent ; 
Make  me  no  more  than  these,  thy  help,  thy  slave ; 
Find  me  some  petty  useful  thing  to  do,  ^ 
Watch  thee  asleep,  or  throw  red  lion  skins 
Warmly  about  thee  when  soft  equal  night 
Alters  to  chiU  touched  by  sweet  scent  of  dawn. 
Or  I  have  old-world  harmonies  to  sing 
And  fill  thy  wakelul  eyes  with  folded  sleep- 
Bot  in  keen  day  When  tby  wise  thought  has 
wing, 

I  will  not  break  thy  musing  with  vain  words, 
But  I  will  ait  and  love,  and  be  most  stilL 

EpinunJteus. 

Wisdom  is  much,  my  brother ;  be  content ; 
But  to  strain  wisdom  over  far  is  folly. 
Can  this  white  creature,  perfect  excellent, 
Clothed  in  the  lovely  color  of  pale  light. 
With  scent  of  new-rained  forest  pnes  aJbont  her, 
With  hair  like  sofl  bents  full  of  seed  and  flower, 
Lie  with  her  mouth  aj^ainst  her  naared  form  7 
Most  holy  is  she,  brother,  being  &ir, 
Most  true,  beii^  chiefly  fresh  and  beautiful. 


To  dare  make  weep  a  thing  t£  soch  strange  sweet* 

ness, 

Lo,  this  I  hold  intolerable  wisdom ; 
Let  her  be  false,  I  am  content  to  be 
Unwise  and  scorned  for  such  delicious  falseness. 
If  soch  perfection  be  incarnate  evil, 
I  am  content  to  take  my  chance  and  perish. 
For  how  should  I  endure  in  after  hours 
If  she  should  prove  divine  as  she  is  lovely, 
If  now,  in  notsy  arrogance,  I  set 
The  clumsy  heel  of  scorn  upon  her  sweetness. 
Sealed  in  my  blinded  wisdom  thrice  a  fool  ? 
But  thou  art  ever  ruling  on  this  Zeus ; 
How  art  thou  clothed  and  haunted  with  vagoe 
fear 

Of  his  perpetual  vengeance.   Dream  thy  fill. 
Thou  wakest  up  with  Zens;  feast  sweetly,  stall 
There  Is  thy  Zeos  in  every  cup.   So  now. 
This  spectre  Zeus  afirights  thee  from  the  joy 
Held  holiest,  highest,  best,  and  awfullest 
Wilt  thou  refuse  the  glowing  fruit  of  love 
Lest  Zeus  should  put  thee  poison  in  its  rind? 
I  charge  thee,  brother,  it  is  a  fearful  thing, 
Worthy  of  endless  pity,  terrible. 
If  thou  shalt  dare  to  lOEum  and  stunt  thy  soul 
In  a  perpetual  fast,  always  denied 
The  crown  and  prize  of  time.  For  so  shalt  thou 
Take  thy  delight  upon  her  fruitful  lips 
So  make  her  nature  blossom  with  tby  love, 
So  bind  her  with  stronu  influence  wholly  thine. 
So  strengthen  thee  at  Uie  springs  of  her  fresh  Ufb, 
Till  thou  wax  more  Titanic,  and  expand 
Tbr  I(ffdly  nature  to  new  stateUness ; 
1111  thou  redouble  might,  and  scoflT  at  fear, 
And  the  lurch-fatber  of  thy  fear  above : 
nil  thou  may  be  in  comfortable  halls. 
No  longer  roaming,  Titan,  under  heaven, 
With  vengeance  eating  down  thine  heart,  and  climb- 
ing 

The  sterile  forest  border-fields  knee-deep 
In  the  lapsed  mountain's  ruins,  —  warmly  at  homo 
Shalt  hear  the  light  wail  of  the  nursling  child; 
Slialt  hear  the  mother  murmuring  over  it 
Her  song  of  sleep,  with  cradle  kisses  broken. 
And  if  eternal  conflict  must  prevail 
With  thee  and  thine  against  the  thundei^maetcrs, 
I^t  us  breed  oflspring  nobler  than  ourselves 
To  make  a  better  battle;  tear  their  thrones 
Away  like  withered  branches  out  of  heaven, 
Eflace  them,  and  sit  calmly  where  they_ ruled, 
And  teach  man  better  conuort  than  their  reign. 

Prom^heus. 

Thou  hast  said,  my  brother,  yet  no  joy  is  mine 
In  all  the  sounding  of  thy  voice.    A  doud 
Is  over  all  thy  soul  and  all  tliy  words. 
Art  thou,  too,  blinded  of  this  subtle  Zeus  ? 
O,  tremble  then  ye  Titans  for  your  house  ; 
These  shall  prevail,  their  hour  is  at  the  doors. 
Yea,  let  them  go  and  pluck  the  garlands  soon 
To  deck  the  forehead  of  their  victory. 
Let  us  put  down  our  necks  for  them  to  tread. 
Let  us  prepare  our  faces  for  their  heeb. 
Ay  me,  Uio  lordly  race,  so  proad  it  was. 
Totters  before  them ;  let  them  scorn  and  laugh. 
No  worm  turns  now  i^atost  them  under  Heaven. 
And  I  will  show  thee  how  this  thing  shall  be. 
But  thou  confujcst  blindly  my  plain  word. 
Mine  eyes  as  thine  pronounce  her  beautiful. 
And  she  may  be  as  true  perchance  as  lovely ; 
But  tins  "  perchance  "  is  a  wide  slippwjr  word. 
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I  will  not  hold  a  tbing  of  such  pure  grace 
Means  any  evil  in  herself  against  ua ; 
Her  could  I  love,  if  over  all  thia  strong 
And  ruling  hatred,  witb  its  wakeful  eyes, 
Held  not  unslumbering  watch  to  vanquish  us. 
If  this  prevail,  no  mercy  will  be  ours 
But  extreme  hurt  and  exquisite  cruel  pain. 
Therefore  who  sets  bis  face  to  cope  with  Zeus 
Hath  little  hour  for  pastime,  muat  lay  by 
Forever  all  tiiat  goodly  dream  of  love ; 
Will  fight  more  surely  childless,  since  each  child 
la  a  new  wounding-place  that  be  must  guard 
Agunst  the  subtle  vengeance  watching  him. 
He  too  that  would  not  bend  to  save  himself 
Will  crawl  to  save  his  children  ;  I  will  none. 
Therefore,  though  tme,  I  will  have  none  of  her ; 
Though  fair,  I  take  her  not :  since  Zeus  has  made 
her, 

And  guides  her  also,  bis  blind  instrument. 
As  we  could  train  ber  in  all  OTacious  ways, 
So  he  distorts  the  fair  sweet  hands  to  harm, 
She  ^ileless  all  the  while.    O  brother,  fear  her ; 
Blind  are  her  stepa,  and  Zeus  is  terrible, 
And  hungers  with  the  famine  of  his  bate 
To  crash  our  race  beneath  the  fiery  darkness. 

Chorus  of  Kffinpha. 

Queen  of  every  grace  and  gift, 

Perfect  thou  and  lovely  queen, 

Hail,  Pandora :  from  each  rift 

Of  our  secret  rock,  unseen 

We  will  hymn  thee,  and  rejoice. 

Earth  with  us  she  is  so  glad  of  thee, 

That  at  this  thy  coming,  love  and  fairest, 

All  her  old  dried  fountains  waken  free, 

And  ber  pale  swards  flush  witb  petals  rarest. 

For  thee  the  forest  heaves  with  eager  leaves, 

And  bows  its  stately  branch  and  yearling  tree. 

The  fleet,  unresting  waters  of  the  sea 

Are  shaken  in  their  light  continually : 

There  is  no  thing  that  grieves. 

The  shadows  pass  away  because  of  thee. 

A  large  deep  music  gathers  fi*om  the  la&d ; 

The  gray  clifi'-head,  the  burnished  island-spire, 

Are  trembling  witb  desire. 

The  small  irave»  spend  their  foam  and  push  the 
sand, 

Crested  in  rolUng  gold  and  arched  with  emerald 

fire; 

Tliy  loveliness  is  as  the  moon's  command 

To  sway  them  as  she  will,  and  make  them  flow  ; 

They  are  amazed  at  thy  imperial  brow. 

The  fear  of  thy  sweet  beauty,  and  the  love 

That  changes  fear  till  fear  grow  strangely  sweet, 

Make  nature  listen  if  thou  dost  but  move, 

And  thrills  the  meadow-basses  at  thy  feet ; 

The  watery  safiron,  gentian,  bloom  of  light. 

The  lilies  of  the  moorland  amber-eyed, 

Sigh  toward  thee  passing ;  the  dew-spider  weaves 

Weak  webs  to  tangle  thy  bright  stops  ande, 

The  woodbine  reaches  ineffectual  leaves. 

Beautiful  mstcr,  let  us  come  to  thee. 

Fear  not  our  worship,  flee  not,  holy  one. 

Be  thy  sweet  breath  about  us  like  the  sea. 

Be  thy  pure  brow  above  us  as  the  sun. 

Be  to  us  breath  and  ocean,  light  and  spring. 

Reward  us  only  with  thy  presence,  bring 

Thyself,  and  be  the  deity  of  these ; 

Rule  us,  and  love  us,  and  there  ^hall  not  cease, 

O  queen,  thine  adoration.    Let  thy  hands 

Be  near  us  for  our  worship,  and  thy  hair 


Unfolded  for  our  wonder;  as  the  sands 

New  washed  of  tide  are  colored,  when  waves 

spare 

Some  of  their  liquid  glowing  as  they  go 
To  leave  them  bright  a  little.    But  thy  brows 
Have  bound  bright  heavy  sunlight  on  their  snows 
For  a  perpetual  spoil.    Thou  dost  not  know 
The  stint  and  fluctuation  of  the  tide ; 
For  thou  art  clothed  with  fair  on  every  side ; 
Tbon  art  no  cloud  with  but  one  hour  to  glow.. 
Nay,  for  thy  lord  who  stablished  thee  so  sweet 
Hath  put  aU  change  beneath  diy  perfect  feet, 
Hedged  thee  wi^  escellent  nonor  and  made 
Pr^se 

A  drudge  to  hew  thee  wood,  and  Love  to  watch 
and  wait 

A  stave  beside  a  lute-string  to  make  thee  easy 

ways 

Of  slecji,  when  tired  with  pastime,  and  serve  be- 
side thy  state. 

Yea,  and  thine  eyes  shall  see  meek  Love  beside 
thee. 

And  smile  a  little,  as  not  over-glad, 
Being  too  royal,  with  no  joy  denied  thee, 
Tlian  to  be  otherwise  than  grandly  sad. 
As  the  gods  laugh  not  overmuch,  indeed 
They  laugh  or  weep  not ;  what  is  worth  their 
weeping? 

Sweet  youth  fails  not  beneath  them  like  a  reed, 
The  shadow  and  the  shine  are  in  their  keeping. 
The  lai^  deep  flows  on  under  them,  the  cloud 
Is  strewn  along  their  tables,  and  the  light 
Is  Iwoad  about  them,  when  the  wind  isloud  ; 
And  the  deep  gates  of  sunset  in  their  sight 
Burn  with  the  oroken  day.    But  these  maintain 
High  state  as  always.    Their  hands  reap  and  slay, 
Nor  render  any  reason.    They  are  fain 
Because  their  rule  cannot  be  put  away, 
Because  their   arrows  swerve  not  when  they 
draw, 

Because  their  halls  are  winter-proof,  their  hate 
Mighty  and  fat  with  store  of  death,  their  law 
Shod  witii  the  iron  permanence  of  fate. 
Being  cruel,  they  can  glut  their  cruel  wills ; 
WraUiful,  allow  their  wrath  ita  utmost  way  ;^ 
Insatiate,  can  almost  lust  their  fill ; 
Listless,  can  drowse  on  tinted  cloud  all  day, 
Lulled  by  the  nations  wailing  as  they  prar,  — 
Nay,  let  us  break  our  song,  nor  think  on  uiese. 
To  thee  this  conflict,  Titan,  doth  belong  ; 
We  are  but  weak  as  ineffectual  seas, 
That  roll  and  break  their  foam-lines  all  day 
long  — 

She  is  as  lovely,  lord,  as  thou  art  strong. 
To  us  she  Cometh  as  some  strange  desire  : 
As  a  bird's  voice  through  distance  in  the  night : 
Like  scent  of  oaken  woods:  like  .perfumed  fire 
Floated  among  the  pines  in  curiing  spire: 
The  loosening  of  her  ringlets  is  hke  hght 
Befresh  thy  lordly  spirit  at  her  lips. 
They  shall  renew  thy  soul  with  subtle  power- 
Turn  thee,  O  lord,  to  thy  denred  repose ; 
Time  bath  made  ripe  for  thee  this  perfect  flower, 
And  folded  up  her  fragrance  like  a  rose. 
Arise,  and  take  thy  joy,  and  dream  no  wrong; 
Who  shall  assail  thee  in  thy  mighty  hall  ? 
Ours  let  it  be  to  sing  thy  nuptial  song. 
Until  some  beam  auroral  touch  the  trees. 
And  wako  thy  palace  with  an  ouzel's  call ; 
And  morn,  on  stress  of  mist-wreath  borne  along, 
Ai-rive  in  sweet  %ht  cloud  and  shaken  breeze. 

William  P.  Lascabter. 
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'  THE  SELF-DECORATIVE  ARTS. 

There  is  no  baseness  f  o  which  some  men  will  not 
descend,  in  order  to  become  "  noble."  Humanity 
has  no  more  crawling  specimen  than  the  creature 
yrho  has  centred  his  ambition  on  an  ornament  for 
bis  button-hole.  A  cross  and  an  end  of  ribbon  is  the 
object  of  a  lifetime  of  ante-cliarobcr  wuting,  of 
toadying  to  influential  friends,  of  abject  meanness. 
Governing  men,  and  governing  classes,  seeing  the 
awdity  with  which  poor  humanity  will  swallow  the 
glittering  bait  of  a  medal  or  a  star,  have  gone  to 
work.  The  manufacture  of  these  cheap  rewards  has 
thriven.    The 'fierce  opponent  is  tamed  by  a  deco- 
ration, and  led  from  revolutionary  barricades  to  the 
avenues  of  palaces  by  a  ribbon-end.    His  wife  was 
at  Ills  elbow.    He  must  be  decorated.    All  their  ac- 
quaintance of  any  note  were  knights  of  at  least  one 
order.    How  proud  would  she  be  to  walk  with  him, 
with  his  honors  blushing  on  his.nohle  breast !  Tlie 
star  would  become  a  splendid  heirloom  in  the  family. 
It  was  imposiuble  to  refuse  it.  Families  &r  less  hon- 
orably descended  than  bis  could  show  decorations 
of  many  orders  worn  by  their  ancestors.    Would  be 
go  to  his  grave  leaving  his  children  no  memento  of 
his  distinguished  career  ?    Would  he  be  borne  to 
the  cemetery  like  the  AuTOT^at  ronnd  the  corner, 
when  he  might  commanda  mititaiT'  escort,  and  have 
the  drum  muffled  in  his  honor  ?    Besides,  he  should 
observe  how  a  decorated  gentleman  took  precedence 
of  a  plain  gentleman  on  all  occasions.    The  man 
with  a  ribbon  in  his  button-hole  carried  his  letter  of 
introduction  and  his  passport  upon  his  bosom.  How 
did  a  man  of  a  certain  age  look  in  evening  dress, 
without  the  least  bit  of  a  cross  upon  him  ?    Hia  un- 
broken black  told  the  company  that  he  was  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life  without 
having  done  tfaeleast  thing  to  mark  bun  from  the 
mass  of  his  fellow-oreatures.   Until  he  became  dec- 
orated, he  was  one  of  the  million.  , 

Napoleon  the  First  comprehended  all  the  uses  of 
an  order  of  cliivalrj'  when  he  established  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  He  took  the  old  European  orders  for  the 
basis  of  his  new  institation,  and  infused  the  spirit  of 
the  revolution  into  an  ancient  art.  He  established 
a  democratic  orderof  chivalry  which  should  compre- 
hend desert  of  every  description,  and  put  the  Mar- 
shal of  France  beside  the  great  artist,  the  renowned 
composer,  the  first  inventor.'  He  knew  what  he  was 
about,  when  he  took  the  bawble  from  his  own 
breast  to  place  it  upon  that  of  the  great  professor  of 
science.  The  legionaries  of  France  are  now  spread 
over  the  broad  face  of  the  empire,  and  their  crosses 
and  those  of  their  fathers  are  hung  up  in  Tillage 


homes.  The  red  ribbon  keeps  the  bonnefroage  in 
order. 

The  desire  for  decoration  at  the  button-bole  has 
become  so  fervid  and  so  general  on  the  continent  oC 
Europe,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  proceed 
on  system.  We  all  know  that  there  are  speculators 
who  offer  to*  buy  the  ambitious  man  the  cross  of 
some  petty  state  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
matenal ;  but  t!hese  are  vulgarians  in  the  art  of  ho- 
raan  decoration,  whose  dupes  are  of  the  lowest  ig- 
norant description.  The  arts  of  self-decoration  have 
progressed  apace  of  late  years,  —  not  among  the 
vulgar,  but  in  the  midst  of  men  of  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, and  among  the  rich,  who  want  to  make  a  fig- 
ure in  drawing-rooms.  Since  no  gentleman's  even- 
ing dress  is  now  complete  without  a  star  or  a  ribbon, 
it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  strong  desire  burning 
among  men  of  education  who  are  addicted  to  the 
salons  of  the  Continent  to  crave  the  favors  of  Anhalt 
or  implore  the  smiles  of  Bavaria. 

The  order  of  Eam^ama  is  only  three  years  old, 
while  the  military  order  of  Alcantara  was  established 
by  the  Abb^  de  Fitaro  in  1177.  If  Monsieur  de 
Cfhope  cannot  hope  to  have  his  heart  warmed  with 
the  Garter  or  the  Fleece,  he  must  be  content  to  sue 
to  their  High  Ifightinesses  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

In  order  to  pnt  the  polite  world  in  possession  of 
tlie  information  necessary  to  bim  who  would  have 
the  modern  self-decorative  arts  at  his  command,  a 
guide  has  at  length  been  published.*  It  is  the 
merest  skeleton  of  a  hand-b<>ok,  but  then  it  is  the 
fii^  of  its  class.  The  author  or  compiler  has  broken 
new  ground.  The  skeleton  will  be  presently  cov- 
ered with  flesh,  and  clothed ;  and  we  shall  have  a 
complete  new  science.  For  the  present  we  must  be 
satimed  with  a  mere  elementary  work,  —  a  book  of 
rudiments  in  the  art  of  cringing  atid  fawning. 

The  Self-Decorator's  Handy-Book  t^wins  with  a 
chapter  on  Cross-Hunting.  The  writer  justifies  bis 
boc^  by  a  preliminary  survey  of  a  Fans  batl-room, 
—  at  an  Embassy,  or  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
crowds  of  men  dazzle  the  humble  intruder's  sight 
with  their  crosses  of  brilliants.  The  prismatic  light 
dances  in  every  comer ;  for  the  love  of  diamond 
stars  is  as  |;eneral  as  the  love  of  woman,  —  and  more 
lasting.  The  writer  is  acquainted  with  a  young 
diplomatist  who  has  prepared  an  order-box,  in  which 
there  is  a  row  of  compartments  left  vacant  for  the 
stars  that  in  the  ordinary  -course  of  a  diplomatic 
career  must  fall  into  them.  He  remembers  a  musi- 
cian who  went  almost  mad  with  pride  and  joy  when 
he  found  tite  red  rosette  flaming  on  lus  coat  He 
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became  so  vain  that  be  was  unaj^Kroachable.  "  I 
sball  never  foi^t  one  momiag,"  ivntesour  professor' 
of  tSe  setf-decorative  arts,  '*Wfaen  I'was  talking  witb 
biar  on  tbe  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Ad  elegantly 
dressed  ladj-  brushed  him  with  her  crinoline.  En- 
raged at  this  disrespect  to  bis  decoration,  he  turned 
savagely  upon  her,  and  lifted  his  hand  as  though  be 
were  abont  to  knock  her  head  off  her  shoulders  with 
his  umbrella."  The  professor  naively  adds  that  all 
people  do  not  feel  the  reception  of  honors  with  this 
intensity ;  a  fact  that  is  fortunate  for  elegant  ladies 
walking;  in  Paris  streets.  Some  —  but  these  are 
rare  birds,  indeed — are  indifferent  about  the 
I^ion.  The  professor  owned  a  bumaa  dodo  of  this 
kind,  for  coDsin.  He  was  the  oldest  mayor  in 
France.  Informed  that  tbe  prefect  of  bis  aepart- 
nie&t  «M  about  to  recommend  him  to  tbe  Mhiistry 
of  the  Interior  for  tbe  red  ribbon,  tiie  vetemn  re- 
|flied :  "  And  what  should  I  do  with  it,  fi-iend,  in 
my  eighty-second  year?"  BiSranfrpr  and  tie  Let^'on 
is  more  Ut  the  purpose.  Louis  Philippe  offered  tbe 
oroes  to  the  old  minstrel.  Bdranger  replied  :  "  TuU 
the  king  that  I  thank  him  for  his  kind  wish ;  but 
that  I  can  accept  nothing  frnm  hiin,  being  a  repub- 
lican." The  messenger  expostulated,  "Tlia  king 
predicted  yonr  objection,  aiid  charged  me,  tliere- 
lore,  to  asfinre  you  that  his  opinions  were  even 
more  republican  than  yours."  "  Then,"  the  poet 
persisted,  tuminj*  on  his  heel,  "  the  king  is  too  re- 
publican for  me." 

Inasmuch  aa  most  people  do  nob  carry  their 
**  puritaniBm-"  to  this  excesii)  tbe  profe«sor  of  the 
aelf-decorative  arts  has  buckled  to  tne  noble  ta<<k  of 
making  tbe  back  staircase  a  pathway  of  roses.  Re 
addresses  authors  and  composers,  tp  begin  with. 
The- starting-point  of  advice  is  that  ihcy  snould  ob- 
t^ain  permission  from  crowned  heads,  before  dedicat- 
ing thfir  works  to  them.  "  This  formality  is  indis- 
pensable." Crowned  he^ds,  it  wonld  seem,  being 
alive  to  the  saying  that  dedication  is  a  terrible 
Weapon  which  the  pamphleteer  or  the  court  (iddler 
has  in  bis  hands.  n*?re  follows  an  invaluable  warn- 
ing :  "  The  sovereign  pontiif  deigns  to  accept  occsr- 
BTOnally  the  respectful  homage  of  pious  works,  hut 
His  Holiness  never  accepts  a  dedication."  The  for- 
tanate  receive  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  from  the 
Pope**  swetary;  the  superlatively  nappy — as  M. 
Artaad-HaflGmann  —  are  invested  with  the  title 
and  insignia  of  a  Kni^t  of  the  Holy  Septdehre :  a 
di^'ty  which  authorizes  the  happy  author  or  artist 
to  infold  himself  in  a  costume  M  the  Middle  Ageo, 
and  to  bear  a  black-coat  enliTened  with  scarlet 
atws. 

Tbe  profesfor  passPs  at  once  to  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  mot-t  highly 
prized.  "It  is  the  star  which  captivates  the  sight, 
electrifies  the  soal,  and  the  rays  of  which  brighten, 
like  a  beacon-light,  the  genius  which  the  dark  douds 
of  misery  seek  to  roll  into  the  abyss  of  life."  The 
professor  can  be  eloquent.  Tbe  uses  of  the  star  of 
tbe  Legion  are  more  than  common  foes  have  dreamt 
of  in  their  philoeopSy.  "  The  breHBt  on  which  its 
favoring  light  shines  is  swollen  with  a  noble  pride. 
Tbe  happy  man  who  has  deserved  it  is  transformed 
when  ho  receives  it.  He  metamorphoses  himself; 
and  henceforth,  exempt  from  even  trivial  fault?,  he 
becomes  the  model  of  his  companions  in  tlte  narrow 
padi  of  honor  and  of  duty."  In  brief,  the  Cross  of 
the  Ijegion  is  a  liberal  education,  and  a  perpetual 
Fermon.  The  uses  of  the  Legion  and  of  other  deco- 
rations having  been  established,  and  it  having  been 
Ebown  that  cross-hunting  has  becoiuo  a  popiiliir 


sport,  tbe  ratson  d'etre  of  the  profeasor'B  handT^book 
is  established.  He  next  point'is,  where  to  choose  ? 
Which  shall  be  the  happy  hunting-groonds  ?  There 
are  one  hnndrai  and  tweolT-tbree  militaiy  «Kt  civil 
orders  in  the  world.  France  has  one  only, —  like 
Belgium,  Monaco,  and  OldenburjT ;  but  then  there 
are  seven  in  England,  ten  in  Spain,  nine  in  Prussia, 
eight  in  Bussiaj  eleven  in  Bavaria,  and  four  even  in 
Hesse.  Why,  Nassau  has  two,  and  so  has  Tunis. 
Here  is  an  emfcarra*  de  richesse  for  the  true  hunter 
after  honors.  He  can  please  himself.  He  who  is 
content  with  little  birds  can  display  the  fowler's 
arts  in  Bavaria,  or  have  a  poetic  toumee  in  tbe 
Grand  Duc.by  of  Hesse.  The  wildest  poetic  twitter 
most  sorely  bring  down  Monaca  The  handjr-bot^ 
is  defiinent  in  one  particular,  that  it  does-not  inform 
the  order-hnnter  how  the  big-ings  of  the  Sandtrieh 
Tslanda  am  t»  be  captivirted. 

From  tbe  list  of  game  we  pass  on — and  in  this 
the  order  of  the  work  is  admiraUe  —  to  tbe  impe- 
rial and  royal  owners  of  the  preferves.  From  these 
Greatnesses,  we  proceed*  in  a  straight  line  to  their 
gamekeepers,  or  ambassadors  and  ministers  in  Paris. 
The  hunter  mast  now  chooee  for  himself,  imd  invent 
tactics  proper  to  his  individual  predicament.  A  few 
examples  are  all  the  profi  ssor  can  afford  by  way  of 
lessons.  These  are  all  in  verse.  It  would  seem 
that  stars  and  ribbons  are  mostly  to  be  had  for  a 
song.  The  keen  hunter  keeps  his  eye  on  the  move- 
ments of  courts ;  wlien  a  foreign  prince  approaohes 
within  song-shot,  he  twangs  his  harp,  and  pipes  his 
loudest.  The  professor  appears  to  bare  had  a  btisy 
time  of  it,  last  year,  when  crowns  were  as  common 
as  nightcaps,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  was  addressed  in  lofty  numbers,  and 
Frenchmen  were  invited  to  dazzle  his  eyes  with 
splendid  ye/e*.  William  of  Prussia  was  told  that 
I  ranee  "  thrilled  with  pride,"  at  his  approach,  and 
that  of  his  rpyal  cousins  and  brothers,  lie  is  one  of 
the  ma^t  valiant  warriors  of  which  this  centiirj-  has 
seen  the  birth,  at  page  28  :  at  page  14,  his  Majesty 
was  born  on  the  2iM  of  Marth,  1797.  Poetic  li- 
ccn!>c  has  no  bounds  when  the  song  of  triumph  is 
sounding,  and  a  star,  with  a  ribbon  attached,  appe^ 
in  the  heavens.  The  hunter  must  be  equal  to  any 
occasion.  He  must  be  inspired  in  a  telegraph  office, 
when  the  event  demands  the  effort.  Our  profcBGW 
of  tlie  self^decorativc  arts  affords  his  readers  tbe  pe- 
rusal of  a  poem  which  he  addreseeil  last  year  to  tbe 
SuUnn,  by  electric  telegraph,  teliing  Ins  Majesty 
that  France  would  uever  forget  the  honor  he  waa  on 
his  way  to  pay  her.  The  history  of  hie  Majesty's  ex- 
ploits hfid  charmed  ber,  and  her  pride  was  preparing 
"  an  immense  success  "  for  him. 

Fuad  Pasha,  "the  intelligent  minister  whom  En- 
rope  appreciatei!,"  was  iHid  under  contribution. 
"O  coifbrated  Pasha!"  (he  professor  exclaimed 
in  his  enthusiasm,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
his  object.  M.  de  Bismarck  w.is  important,  and  he 
was  addressed  by  the  profcsfOr  in  verse  about  which 
there  could  be  no  iiiititake.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  ask  a  butcher  for  a  cutlet  in  more  downright  lan- 
gun^e.  The  professor's  lady  is  the  petitioner  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  count.  Tiie  lady  does  not  beat 
about  the  bufh  for  her  bird  ;  but  tcDs  the  Prasiian 
king's  minister  sho  is  astonip^cd  at  his  forj^^ulness 
of  iier  hnsband's  claims.  Since  she  is  aware  that 
in^tice  is  his  invariable  rule  of  conduct,  she  raises 
ber  most  bewitching  smile  and  adds,  *'  Dear  coant, 
repa^  his  homage  to  Uie  king  with  an  end  of  ribbon 
Iiouting  the  brilliants  of  a  cross."  He  has  been  sing- 
ing twenty-five  venrs  in  the  courts  of  kings.  The 
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lady'a  "  Russian  heart "  is  fretted  at  the  dela/  in  tbe 
acknowledgment  of  his  lyre  :  and  she  implores  M.  de 
Bismnrck  not  to  permit  his  frieode  to  tay  that  her 
husband  has  Iraoaille  pour  le  roi  de  Prasse.  This 
final  hit  is  surely  a  mistake  in  the  art. 

"  Fire  often,  and  you  are  sure  to  bring  down  some- 
thing," appears  to  be  4he  profe»sor]s  motta 

These  are  among  the  means  by  which  a  man's 
brea:Jt  may  be  made  to  sparkle  with  diamoods. 
Tbe  art,  as  the  professor  tea<;fae9  it,  will  tempt  many, 
when  they  see  the  real  nbbon  in  a  man's  button-hole, 
to  glance  at  tbe  knees  of  tbe  wearer's  b-ousers. 
Lately,  a  pike  was  caught  in  the  Seine, — bo  the 
cbroaiclers  B*y, — with  a  chevalier's  cross  of  the  Le- 
gion Ihxaat  booked  to  its^lU.  Tlfree  years  ago, 
a  lunatic  drowned  himseir,  wearing;  all  bis  decora- 
tione,  — showing  two  comforting  points,  namely,  that 
weak  intellect  is  no  impedimest  to  progress  in  the 
arts  of  self-decoration,  and  that  a  madman  never 
loaeti  the  sense  of  the  value  of  his  crosses.  It  was 
bat^  for  the  fish',  howieTer,  a  French  writer  remarks, 
to  be  taken  so  soon;  Uio  lanatic  nu^t  have  been 
promoted  I 


LOSTl 

I  WAS  rather  late  at  the  office  that  morning,  and, 
althoi^h  I  was  in  excellent  spirits  myself,  I  liaw  at 
a  gluice  that  there  was  soinetbing  wrong.  My 
inrincipal  was  a  good  fellow,  but,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
nis  temper  was  not  tbe  most  certain  in  the  world. 
Sometimes  he  came  looking  rather  black  and 
gloomy,  and  lometimes  my  step  was  not  as  jaunty 
as  it  should  have  been.  But  we  putlud  very  well 
together.  The  endxtf  the  official  day  found  us  as 
happy  aa  any  two  released  Government  clerks  in 
the  service,  and  tbe  very  best  of  friends. 

When  my  principal  looked  up  from  hia  papers 
that  morning,  I  saw  in  an  instant  that  bis  gloominess 
did  not  proceed  from  disordered  liver,  or  result  from 
a  sleepless  night  consetjtient  on  an  extra  ^ass'  of 
wine  at  dinner  the  evening  belbre.  His  temper  was 
not  ruffled.    lie  was  sad. 

I  said  to  myself,  as  I  nodded  to  him,  wd  passed 
to  my  desk,  that  I  should  soon  find  out  what 
depressed  him,  for  never  were  two  men  more  confi- 
dential tban  my  ^ood  old  principal  and  myself. 

On  this  oooaston,  however,  he  did  not  wlut  to  be 
pumped,  aa  usual.  lie  took  np  tbe  sapplement 
sheet  of  tbe  Times,  and  throwing  it  across  to  me, 
merely  said,  "  Poor  fellow.** 

I  began  at  tbe  "  Births."  They  contained,  not 
nnfrequentl^,  much  sorrow  for  many  men  in  the 
Docket  Office.  When  a  Government  clerk's  name  is 
mentioned  fourteen  times  in  that  particular  section 
of  Uie  leading  journal,  his  friends  may  well  pity  him. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  distinction  of  being  so 
prominently  brought  before  the  public  ia  always 
looked  upon  as  a  j^ievance  by  the  reoipient  of  tbe 
bonore.    The  joy  of  some  falherit  is  irrepressible. 

I  think  I  laughed  a  little  when  my  eye  caught  the 
following  paragraph :  — 

"  On  Uie  800)  instant,  the  wife  of  C.  Trevor,  Esq., 
of  a  son." 

It  was  Lent,  and.thcrc  were  very  iew  marriages, 
*  —  none,  at  any  rate,  that  interested  me.  I  was  just 
about  to  burst  out  with  some  wild  Int  oS  extrava- 
gance apropos  of  old  'Starkey's  melancholy  face, 
when  another  paragraph  in  a  far  more  glowny 
section  of  tiie  paper  attracted  my  attention: — 

**0n  the  SOUi  instant,  the  beloved  wife  of  C. 
Trevor,  Esq.,  aged  twenty-eight" 


This  was  indeed  sad  news.  I  knew  Charles  Tre- 
vor wcU,  had  known  him,  indeed,  since  the  day  on 
which  be  first  made  bis  appearance  in  the  office,  a 
bright-faced,  beardless  boy,  fresh  from  school,  and 
consequently  Srst  in  the  competition  before  tiia 
dreaded  couimisiioners  in  Dean's  Yard,  Westmin- 
ster. 

A  year  ago  Charley  Trevor  had  married.  We 
thought  him  a  fool  far  his  pnins,  and  hinted  aa  much 
as  delicately  as  we  could.  But  he  was  infatuated,  — 
off  bis  bead  altogether :  a  good  fellow  as  ever  lived ; 
the  kind  of  man  ^at  many  a  woman  would  have 
moulded  into  somethingsaperlatively  good  in  die  war 
of  men;  but  be  fiill  in  love  with  a  woman  widh 
strange  green  eyes  and  thin  lips,  and  married 
her. 

I  was  present'  at  the  wedding,  —  Charley's  best 
man,  in  fact ;  butt  somehow  or  other,  from  .ue  time 
be  was  enga^d  unUI  he  was  married  we  were  not 
euch  firm  friends  as  in  the  old  days,  and  after  tiia 
wedding  I  saw  very  little  of  him  indeed. 

1  haddlned  with  them  once,  and  during  that  one 
evening  I  persuaded  myself  of  three  facts :  first  of 
all  I  confessed  to  myself  that  I  did  not  like  Mrs. 
Trevor ;  secondly,  that  Mrs.  Trevor  did  not  like  her 
husband ;  and,  thirdly,  that  my  fiieod  idolized  bis 
wife. 

And  now,  within  one  abort  year  of  their  wedding, 
I  stood  with  tbe  paper  in  my  hand,  and  read  there- 
in that  Charley  Trevor  was  a  father  and  a  widow- 
er. 

I  knew,  of  oonise,  what  was  my^uty,  —  my  pain-. 
ful  Aaty.  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  go  at  once  to  my 
friend,  and  try  and  comfoi-t  him.  Charley  Trevor 
wag  not  the  sort  of  man  who  should  be  left  alone 
after  such  an  awful  blow  as  this,  liighly  sensitive 
nervous,  pu8i<mate,  and  impetuous,  bis  was  tbe  kind 
of  grief  most  painful  for  man  to  Buffer,  and  the  most 
terrible  for  man  to  witness. 

Men  have  such  different  ways  of  showing  tb«r 
sorrow  that  these  little  missions  of  friendship  become 
occasionally  very  delicate  matters.  To  some,  tbe 
sight  of  a  well-known  face  is  soothing  in  ^e  extreme, 
and  an  op_portunity  for  confidence  and  eonsolation 
goes  oocasioaally  half-way  towards  a  cure;  wlule 
others  prefer  to  hide  themselves  away,  to  Aesa^ 
selves  up  with  their  sorrow  in  some  londy  room, 
apart  from  every  one  in  the  world,  no  matter  bow 
friendly,  and  resent  any  approach  to  them  as  an  in- 
sult, 'jiiey  feel  diat  no  one  can  appreciate  tbeir 
agonjr,  and  Uiat  it  ia  an  impertinence  to  attempt  to 
alleviate  it  with  kindliness  and  affection; 

However,  it  was  my  duty,  and  I  went  in  the  dark 
of  the  evening  of  tbe  day  on  which  I  h^  beard  of 
m^  friend's  loss,  to  try  and  comfort  him.  I  was  cer- 
tainly not  prepared  to  find  him  as  I  did.  He  bad 
suffered  awfully,  I  could  sec  that ;  but  his  suffering 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  rage,  rather  than  despair. 
There  was  not  that  tearful  expression  of  counte- 
nance, speaking  more  eloquently  than  words,' of  a- 
void  which  could  never  be  replaced. 

He  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  with  quick, 
short,  angry  steps,  and  hardly  jioticed  that  tbe  door 
had  opened  and  I  had  entered.  He  looked  at  ma  at 
first  rather  fiercely,  but  his  face  seemed  niwn  and 
tired,  like  the  face  of  an  <dd  man. 

'*  Ilow^ood  of  you  to  come,"  be  said,  in  a  tiiiok, 
hoarse  voice.    "  Then  you  know  all  ?  " 

I  said  that  I  had  heard  of  hia  sad  afiliction. 

"  How  good  —  bow  good  of  you  to  come,"  and  then 
be  broke  down. 

There  was  a  long  silence, — a  silence  which  I  did 
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not  attempt  to  b)-eak,  but  allowed  the  poor  fellow  to 
lean  upon  the  mantelpiece  and  sob. 

When  he  had  recovered  a  little,  and  looked  up 
at  me,  his  face  seemed  quite  chanfjed.  All  the 
anger  had  disappeared ;  the  fierce  fire  had  gone 
out  of  his  eyes,  and  then,  heart-broken  indeed,  be 
said,  — 

"Do  you  think  I  loved  that  dead  woman  ap- 
Btairs  ?  " 

In  an  instant,  from  that  one  sentence,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  spoken,  all  my  private 
doubts  and  uncertain  fears  assumed  a  real  shape, 
and  I  felt  that  I  was  destmed  to  hear  a  dreadful 
story.  I  will  tell  his  story  aa  he  told  it  me  in  the 
house  to  which  he  tad  brought  his  wife  only  a  year 
ago,  and  irom  which  she  was  soon  to  be  carried 
away  and  buried  out  of  si^bt. 

"  She  was  my  cousin,"  he  began  ;  "  I  suppose  you 
know  that.  We  began  by  playing  at  making  love 
when  we  were  boy  and  girl,  on  the  sly.  "We  knew 
perfectly  well  that  her  lather  would  sooner  see  his 
daughter  dead  than  married  to  me,  and  that  my 
father  was  stroi^ly  pn^u<Uced  against  cousin  mar- 
riages. But  I  suppose  these  objections  made  us  all 
the  more  indined  to  ^lay  at  love-making.'  It  was,  in 
some  sort  of  way,  exciting  to  carry  on  our  little  flir- 
tations under  the  very  eyea  of  our  parents,  but  still 
under  the  rose. 

"  We  were  thrown  very  much  tf^ther.  I  spent 
all  my  holidays  at  Craven  Court,  and  all  my  c^uiet 
hours  at  school  were  occupied  in  recollections  ot  the 
delightful  days  sp^t  there.  Very  soon  I  felt  tltat 
I  was  not  playing  at  making  love.  She  seemed, 
somehow,  to  belong  to  me. 

"  Why,  I  loved  her  when  I  was  a  mere  child. 
Littje  notes  were  smuggled  under  her  door  at  night- 
time, and  Itttic  locks  of  ber  sunny  hair  were  cut  off 
and  hidden  away  in  an  old  pocket-book,  which  never 
lefl  me  night  or  day  when  I  was  at  school.  It  was 
child-love ;  but  I'll  swear  that  it  was  the  honestcst 
and  jpurest  love  that  was  ever  given  to  ffd. 

^  Sba  liked  teasing  me.  You  know  how  girls  like 
teasibg  hoys\  the  guis,  who  for  their  age  are  so 
unnaturally  forward;  tiie  boys,  who,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  are  so  feminine  and  sh^.  She  could 
dance  and  hold  her  way  with  men  twice  her  age  in 
a  ball-room,  while  1  could  only  wish  to  heaven  I  did 
not  feel  so  awkward  and  such  a  foot,  as  I  stood 
between  the  folding-doors  watching  her  coquetting 
with  the  humble  bunch  of  violets  I  cad  gathered  for 
her  in  the  dew,  two  good  hours  before  break&st- 
time.  She  had  taken  these  same  violets  from  me 
when  gathered,  and  kissed  them ;  but  now  she  was 
playing  the  woman  among  big  men  and  women,  and 
1  was  a  foolish,  awkward  lad,  standing  between  the 
folding-doors,  and  hating  every  one  who  touched 
her  hand. 

"  We  were  both  in  the  hobbledehoy  stage  of  our 
existence,  —  she  awkward  and  ungainly,  and  I  rough 
and  uncultivated, '—when  I  bwan  to  undentand 
what  a  strange,  whimsical,  variable  disposition  she 
had.  Walking  out  alone,  she  would  burst  out  cry- 
ing, and  complain  that  we  were  separated  for  so 
long  a  time,  firing  me  with  wild,  enthusiastic  notions 
of  becoming  a  great  man  for  her  sake;  and  then 
in  the  evening  she  would  turn  icy  cold,  and  imply 
in  the  geueral  conversation  that  couuns  were  cousins, 
and  that  was  all. 

"  Perhaps  thb  was  wise  on  her  part,  and  showed 
unusual  discretion.  J  persuaded  myself  at.the  time 
that  it  was  both  wise  and  discreet,  but  then  my  eyes 
were  not  opened. 


"  Years  after  that  we  really  did  love.  At  least  I 
was  blinder  then  than  ever;  but  I  will  tell  you  how 
we  acted,  in  order  that  you  may  see  how  much  dost 
was  thrown  in  my  eyes. 

"  And  here  I  must  tell  you  the  strangest  part  of 
this  strange  story  as  it  seems  to  me.  No  man  in  the 
world  is  more  sensitive  than*  I  am.  I  am  over 
sensitive,  and  to  i  fault ;  crying  very  often  for  an 
ima^^nary  moon  when  the  moon  is  not  so  veiy  far 
off  after  all,  and  coining  and  creating  difficulties 
hich  ought  never  to  have  existed.  I  mention  this 
to  show  uiat  I  am  not  constituted  like  one  of  those 
thick-skmned,  obtuse  fellows  one  meets  with  occasion- 
ally, who  love  so  blindly  that  they  are  ignorant 
altogether  of  wcAnen's  wibness  and  finesse,  and  would 
go  on  loving  in  a  heavy,  lethargic  manner,  thoi^ih 
the  whole  world  sees  at  a  glance  that  their  Ompbales 
are  deliberately  sending  them  to  sleep  in  order  to  rob 
them  of  their  strength  for  a  whim.    I  was  at  Om- 

E bale's  feet,  —  I  don't  deny  it  for  a  moment ;  but  the 
rst  snip  of  the  scissors  would, have  awakened  me 
from  the  poppiest  of  slumbers. 

"  If  I  were  to  own  that  I  was  a  fool,  I  should  be 
cutting  at  once  at  the  root  of  my  story.  I  don't 
understand  the  meaning  of  what  I  teU  yoii,  any 
more  than  you  will  be  ukely  to  understand  it  1 
give  you  the  Acts,  and  must  leave  you  to  unravel 
the  mystery. 

"  We  were  both  of  us  in  our  plain  senses,  quite 
grown  up  by  this  time,  and  able  to  think  for  out^ 
selves ;  and  now  I  will  tell  you  what  we  did  one 
spring-time  down  at  Craven  Court. 

"  She  had  grown  into  a  6ne  shapely  woman.  Not 
beautiful,  ~  by  no  means  beautiful ;  some  people 
might  very  fairly  have  considered  her  .plaio,  —  out 
hers  was  that  strange  kind  of  ugliness  that  bad  a 
terrible  fascination  for  mc. 

"  There  had  been  a  wedding  down  at  Craven 
Court  It  was  spring-time,  and  I  was  bidden  there, 
only  too  glad  to  shake  the  dust  of  London  off  my 
feet:  among  the  bursting  apple-blo^oms  of  a  Kentish 
orchard.  My  *  young  man's  fancy'  had  'lightly 
turned  to  tiiougnts  of  love  *  over  and  over  ^ain 
nnce  I  had  last  seen  Lilian.  Up  in  London  I  oad 
tried  to  persuade  mvsolf  that  my  boyish  affection 
was  just  50  much  folly.  In  action,  over  and  over 
agun,  I  bad  been  untrue  to  the  love  which  had 
wanned  toy  young  heart ;  in  reality,  never.  There 
was  a  something  w^ich  kept  on  telling  me  that  I 
only  liked  in  London  and  loved  somewhere  else. 
Whenever  I  flitted,  —  and  I  flirted  on  every  possible 
occasion,  —  I  made  litUe  mental  contrasts,  and  I 
knew  very  well  to  whom  I  would  have  rushed  if 
every  woman  X  had  ever  seen  had  thrown  off  ber 
reserve. 

"  Perhaps  she  Lad  flirted  too :  perhaps  she  hod 
loved  during  the  interval ;  but  I  know,  when  our 
eyes  met  as  we  stood  in  the  old  oak  dining-room  at 
Craven  Court,  man  and  woman  now,  in  an  instant 
the  old  love  rushed  back  intensified ;  and  to  me  it 
would  never  have  come  back,  and  would  never  have 
been  intensified,  had  there  not  been  a  something  in 
those  strange,  bluish-gray  eyes  of  hers  which  told  me 
1  had  not  come  down  among  the  apple-blossoms  for 
nothing. 

"  And  the  firelight  w;i3  flickering  off  the  old  oak 
wainscoting  on  to  her  lufirvellous  hair. 

I  eissure  you  I  did  not  bully  her  into  loving  me. 
In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  she  could  gain  nothing 
but  sorrow  and  misery  by  listening  to  the  tale  I  bad 
to  tell.  She  knew  as  well  as  I  did,  that,  were  our 
secret  once  known,  her  family  would  cut  out  her 
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name  fVom  its  records  and  diacard  her  at  once  and 
forever. 

"  She  loTcd  her  father,  and  her  father  lored  her ; 
but  in  this  one  respect  hia  heart  would  have  become 
marble  towards  her,  and  she  knew  it  She  loved 
her  mother,  but  she  knew  on  this  one  topic  her 
mother  would  have  been  merciless.  Her  siaters, 
brothers,  relations,  friends,  —  every  one  she  knew  in 
the  world, — would  have  inveighed  against  such  a 
match,  and  still  she  stood  tiiere  in  the  firelight,  and 
her  eyes  told  me  more  eloquently  than  any  words 
that  she  lay  — ' 

"  In  my  hands  M  tame 
'  Ai  a  petr  late  bulling  over  a  vail,  ' 

^  '  Just  a  touch  to  try,  ami  off  it  «me : 

Tismliit!  GuXletlttUir** 

"  Marriage  between  Lilian  and  myself  was  secret- 
ly considered  so  outrageous  and  out  of  the  question 
atXJraven  Court,  that  we  were  left  alone  to  do  just 
as  we  pleased.  In  addition  to  the  exquisite  pleasure 
we  both  felt,  the  secrecy  of  our  love  tent  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  romance.  We  were  never 
watched,  never  suspected,  never  thought  of  as  any- 
thing but  a  pur  of  coasina  and  old  and  well-tried 
frienda. 

'*  Indeed,  so  daring  and  heterodox  was  our  ex- 
ploit, that  we  hardly  dared  even  to  breathe  to  one 
another  what  we  really  felt.* 

"  One  evening  tt  lUl  came  out,  in  spite  of  onr- 
selves.- 

It  was  after  dinner,  in  the  long  low  drawing- 
room.  We  had  been  together  nearly  all  day,  riding 
side  by  side  among,  the  flowers  of  delicioDB  spring. 
Still  nothing  unusual  had  occurred.  A  thousand 
times  I  had  been  on  the  point  of  venturing  a  little 
farther,  but  a  thousand  times  I  had  checked  myself. 

**  I  had  had  the  strength  to  reflect.  One  unlucky 
word,  and  banishment  from  Craven  Court  would 
have  been  inevitable. 

"  It  would  have  required  the  strongest  love  that 
ever  wonnan  possessed  to  bring  matters  just  then  to 
a  successful  issue,  and  though  I  felt  that  Lilian 
loved,  I  was  not  by  any  means  certain  that  her  love 
was  all-powerful  against  the  strong,  pitiless  world 
that  would  have  trampled  on  us  both. 

*'  It  was  natural  that  I  should  paiue.  As  we  were 
— with  no  word  said  ~  we  were  safe  for  some 
years,  perhaps,  of  dreaming.  With  that  one  word 
siud,  we  should  both  inevitably  have  to  wake,  and 
grapple  with  a  serious  and  overpowering  diffi- 
culty. 

"  And  BO  we  went  on  still  dreaming,  dreaming, 
dreaming.  The  one  word  was  not  said,  the  eyes  of 
the  authorities  were  stall  filmy  and  dull,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  rit  in  a  cosey  comer  of  the  long  low 
drawing-room,  she  at  the  piano,  and  I  in  ambush  by 
her  side,  where  she  could  see  me  and  I  could  not  be 
seen. 

"  The  music,  as  usual,  sent  me  off  my  head. 

"  She  was  playing  a  sonata  of  Chopin's,  which  will 
ring  in  my  ears  till  I  die.  The  sonata  opens  with  ' 
music  of  the  wildest  description,  which  I  used  to ; 
liken  to  a  lover  riding  at  n^ht  through  a  dark  and 
gloomy  forest,  seeking  in  despur  fm-  the  castle  in 
which  his  lady  is  concealed.  All  kinds  of  danger 
surround  him;  be  is  lost,  and  then  suddenly Ite 
strikes  into  the  right  path  again,  and  the  moon 
shines  out  *In  an  instant  the  wild  and  troubled 
music  ceases,  and  Is  succeeded  by  a  melody  of 
surpassing  loveliness.  This  melody,  I  used  to  say, 
burst  out  from  the  castle,  and  led  the  lover  on 
through  the  moonlight  to  rescue  his  beloved.  And 


then,  when  the  ear  is  softening  and  softening  to  the 
melody,  and  one  can  imagine  the  horseman  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  castle,  the  sweet  soft  air 
dies  away,  and  the  fitful  troubled  music  comes  back 
again.  He  is  destined  never  to  find  his  love.  The 
moon  is  hidden  again,  and  again  the  wood  gets 
darker  and  more  dangerous.  But  with  the  last 
burst  of  the  storm,  amidst  its  wild  ravings,  and  be- 
tween the  flashes  of  the  lightning,  comes  a  faint 
recollection  of  the  melody,  just  a  si^estion  of  what 
might  have  been,  to  tantalize  the  lover  and  intensify 
the  horrors  of  the  night  and  the  despair  at  his  heart. 
This  was  the  poem  she  played  me,  and  I  read  the 
poem  to  her  in  whispers  as  she  played. 

"  It  was  our  own  story  exactly,  and  we  both  knew 
it.  Tlwy  made  her  play  it  again,  the  filmy-eyed  aa- 
thoritiM  over  their  whist  in  the  other  room. 

"  She  looked  towards  me  piteously.  I  had  nev^ 
seen  her  look  like  that  before.  But  she  nervwl 
herself  for  the  strur^Ie,  and  dashed  into  the  first 
storm  scene.  She  lingered  lovingly  over  the  mel- 
ody, playing  it  with  a  softness  and  tenderness  which 
was  only  too  terrible  to  me.  But  the  last  storm 
scene,  which  contained  the  recollection  of  the  air, 
was  too  painful,  and  hardly  knowing  what  I  said,  or 
why  I  said  it,  these  words  were  whispered  in  her 
ear, — 

» '  Lilian !  love  1 ' 

"  And  then  the  hot  scalding  tears  burst  at  once 
from  her  eyes,  falling  over  the  keys  and  her  hands 
and  my  hand,  which  trembled  lovingly  over  hers. 

"  She  broke  down  vtteriy,  and  one  hani  of  hers 
fell  from  the  notes  into  mine.  There  was  a  slight 
mstle,  and  a  sound  of  impatience  in  the  next  room, 
and  in  an  instant  I  upset  the  music-book  and  pat 
out  the  candles.  I  was  only  just  in  time,  but  we 
were  saved. 

"The  next  morning  I  had  to  leave  for  London, 
but  before  I  krift  I  had  heard  from  her  lips  the 
sweetest  words  that  a  man  can  bear,  and  received 
from  them  the  gentlest  touch  that  a  man  can  feel. 
I  was  loved  by  her,  and  in  spite  of  all;  and  I  re- 
turned to  my  work  a  new  man,— and — as  I 
thought  —  a  hero. 

"  We  parted  bound,  as  I  had  imEu;ined,  with  in- 
dissoluble ties.  I  prepared  to  fight  for  her  with  all 
my  man's  strength,  she  willing  to  support  me  with 
all  her  woman's  co-opemtion  and  sweetnMS. 

"  And  how  bug  do  yon  think  we  kept  our  com- 
pact? 

"  In  six  weeks  from  the  dreary  wet  morning  on 
which  I  left  Craven  Court  our  secret  was  discovered, 
and  in  less  than  seven  weeks  from  that  day  I  had 
received  a  letter,  cold  as  ice  and  short  as  an  epigram, 
telling  me  that  I  must  awake  from  my  dream,  as  she 
had  (U}ne,  and  signed  *  Lilian.' 

"  Perhaps  in  such  cases  men  are  apt  to  judge  wo- 
men somewhat  too  harshly.  I  certainly  own  that 
my  verdict  was  a  harsh  and  a  bitter  one.  A  fair 
fight  would  have  been  all  very  well,  but  she  had 
laid  down  her  arms  without  a  shadow  of  a  struggle. 

"I  know  perfectly  well  what  miseries  she  had 
to  endure.  They  were  all  against  her.  She  was  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  with  ev.ery  aword  at  her 
throat;  but  she  denied  her  country  for  the  sake  of 
her  life.  It  is  easy  to  realize  such  a  position,  and  to 
guess  how  many  women  would  have  yielded.  A 
man  would  have  been  worse  than  a  tniitor  and  a 
coward  to  have  given  in  without  a  fight  for  it ;  but 
a  woman,  —  weff,  poor  women,  we  must  not  be  too 
hard  on  them.  And  yet,  when  I  thought  over  it,  I 
counted  on  my  fingers  many  brave  women  who 
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\Tonl(l  hare  endured  more  snfferinv  thxa  tbat  for  a 
man  tfiej  loved,  and  I  had  thoaght  Lilian  Lee  loved 
me. 

"Itirasa  hard  ca^o  for  her;  I  ovn  it.  But  in 
my  heart  I  could  find  no  excnw  far  her  then.  I 
euppose  I  rated  womnn  too  highly,  —  I  trust  not. 
But  after  wh.it  h.^d  happened  at  the  piano,  heart 
and  sonl  I  had  believed  in  Lilian  ai  the  best,  and 
bravest,  and  truest  woman  I  had  ever  known,  and  it 
was  a  little  hard  in  six  weeks'  time  to  see  my  idol 
dashed  to  pieces. 

"  Bat  there  was  no  urc  in  crying  over  ppilt  milk. 
I  was  stabbed,  and  to  the  heart  The  wound 
seemed  diecper  and  more  to  be  re^tted  because  H 
was  done  In  the  dark.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
htid  a  chance  of  a  scuffle.  The  most  pninfiil  part  of 
the  matter  to  me  was  that  I  knew  that,  if  we  were  to 
meet,  — if,  for  instance,  I  bad  gone  down  to  Craven 
Court  and  seen  her  the  very  instant  I  received  my 
dismissal, — she  would  have  been  mine  as  moch  as 
ever. 

*•  My  pride  would  not  allow  me  to  sloop  so  low. 
Oneo  near  her,  I  could  have  done  anything  in  the 
world  with  her  ;  and  with  mc  by  her  side  she  would 
have  defied  lejrions  of  enemies.  But  I  was  not  near 
her,  —  hundreds  of  miles  away,  in  fact,  —  and  that 
,  altered  the  case  very  considerably. 

"  I  had  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  but  tafee  my  thrash- 
ing without  a  murmur,  preferring  to  allow  her  to  take 
the  re^KMinbility  of  what  she  had  done,  and  to  pass 
her  unnoticed  wnenererlsawher  sfrain,  than  to  risk 
the  chance  of  a  fresh  humiliation,  intimately  allied 
as  it  vas  to  Uie  chance  of  a  resumption  of  our 
dream. 

"  They  sent  her  away  oat  of  England,  and  she 
remained  away  for  about  a  year.  When  she  re- 
turned, 1  met  her  accidentally  in  the  street,  and  we 
did  not  speak. 

"I  am  not  naturally  of  a  revengeful  dispositfon, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  since  how  T  could  have 
allowed  my  pride  to  get  the  better  of  those  stronger 
and  warmer  feelings  which  still  clung  round  my 
heart.  I  could  have  kissed  her  when  I  passed  her, 
for  I  loved  her  still.  Another  year  soflened  me  con- 
siderably. She  and  I  were  still  nnmarried.  It  wai 
more  by  luck  than  management  that  I  bad  escaped 
matrimony.  I  had  ofl»n  meditated  it,  but  reflection 
taueht  me  that  it  would  be  tcrriUy  ansafb  wiUi  her 
stilTfree.  I  knew  I  must  hare  gone  back  to  ber, 
and  acted  in  ima^nation  the  agony  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  ber,  and  I  bound  to  aaotber. 

"  I  had  often  heard  ber  name  cooplcd  with  mar^ 
riageable  men,  and  at  last,  by  the  mcre<t  accident  in 
the  world,  I  beanl  it  in  connection  with  a  very  mar- 
riageable man  indeed,  —  an  old  widower  with  four 
children  and  a  large  fortune. 

"  It  would  have  been  a  sacrifice,  of  course ;  friends 
and  foes  owned  that.  She  was  being  bullied  into 
the  marriage,  I  knew.  Wherever  she  went  it  was 
,  '  the  rich  widower'  with  a  cough;  and  the  ■women 
with  good  kind  husbands  at  home,  who  wanted  to 
borrow  her  carriage  when  she  was  sacrificed,  had 
the  effrontery  to  tell  her  that  she  was  a  lucky  girl. 

**  I  had  but  one  tbouzht  about  the  matter. 

"'Poordariingf 

«  An  accurate  stndy  of  life  and  a  lively  imagi- 
nation had  persuaded  me  that  no  carriage's,  or 
diamonds,  or  wealth,  or  magoificencc,  or  bonnets, 
or  dinner-parties  can  compensate  for  loss  of  self- 
respect  ;  and  a  woman  like  Lilian,  who  marries  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  loses  aU  self- 
respect 


r 


"  I  swore  that  I  would  save  her  from  moral  degra- 
dation if  I  conld,  and  I  vowed  I  would  be  reconciled 
to  my  couda.  Wc  had  never  met  to  speak  to  each 
other  «ioce  we  had  parted  at  Craven  Conrt,  and 
I  was  detennined  that  we  would  haA  meet  and 
talk. 

"  A  rare  opportunity  favored  my  erftcrprise.  We 
met  casually  at  a  picnic,  and,  as  I  anticipated,  before 
the  day  was  oat  wo  were  enfraged  again.  I  was 
just  in  time,  as  it  turned  out,  for  she  told  me  that 
Bhe  was  only  waiting  for  the  widower  to  propose  to 
her;  and  further,  tti;it  she  would  have  married  him, 
knowing  well  that  fcbe  was,  meUphygicaUy  speaking, 
stepping  into  her  grave  inrtcad  of  into  h«r  wedding 
clothes. 

"  My  story,"  said  Charley  Trevor.gcttingstrange- 
ly  excited  as  ho  ran  on  from  point  to  point,  **  dates 
now  from  d.^y8  with  which  you  are  only  too  fumiliar. 

"I  was  dotermined  that  s!)0  should  not  slip 
through  my  hands  this  time,  and  so  I  held  her  fast. 
We  were  secretly  married,  as  yon  know,  and  yon 
were  my  best  man.  A  year  has  passed  away  since 
then,  —  a  year  of  sonshine,  darkened  over,  as  I 
thought,  with  only  summer  clouds  of  thunder.  But 
it  scums  that  I  was  blind,  —  hopelessly,  miserably 
blind. 

"  Heaven  knows  that  all  my  life  long  I  have  had  but 
one  object  in  view,  to  be  wortliy  of  the  love  of  that 
one  womao.  There  was  nothing  in  the  worid  I 
would  not  have  done  for  her.  The  study  of  Ms 
most  anxious,  serious  year  of  my  life  has  been  her 
happiness.  1  have  had  no  thought  but  of  her  and 
for  her. 

"But,  m^  dear  boy,  I  have  been  deceived,  as 
every  man  in  the  world  is  dec«vod.  It  is  woman's 
work,  woman'js  mission,  woman's  pleasure,  I  sap- 
po?c,  to  destroy  us.  The?e  are  hard  vor&  Bear 
with  me,  then,  until  I  tell  you  all. 

"  1  knew  her  danger,  poor  creature,  and  her  criti- 
cal condition.  Most  cheerfully  would  I  havesoffered 
for  ber  if  I  could.  It  is  useleas  to  tell  yon  of  the 
mental  anguish  I  suffered. 

"  I  can  remember  well  fitting  here  in  ^is  cbair, 
in  this  very  room,  and  seeing*  the  door  suddenly 
open,  llis  face — the  doctor's  face  —  told  me  an. 
I  would  have  strangled  him,  had  he  told  me  she 
was  dead. 

^  So,  nke  a  wise  fellow,  he  said  nothing. 

"But  that  cruel,  cold  &ce of  lus,  withoat  of 
hope  or  comfort  in  it,  mocked  mc,  and  I  fainted 
away. 

'*It  was  only  lr.<:t  night  that  I  awoke  from  my 
stupor,  and  I  was  then  seized  with  an  intense  and 
audden  longiag  to  see  her  again.  When  I  recovered 
I  was  alone,  and  down  here,  and  even  then  I  d^ 
not  quite  know  what  to  believe. 

"  '  I  will  go  and  see  for  myself^  I  said. 

"  It  was  dark  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  bat  T 
knew  there  would  be  some  one  watching  up  stairs. 
How  I  trembled  !  I  groped  my  way  up  stairs  in  the 
dark,  and  crept  noisele:jsly  into  the  room.  The  nuive 
was  asleep,  and  the  candle  iras  burning  down  in  its 
socket. 

"  '  ShaU  I  die  if  I  see  her  ?'  I  thought 
**  I  drew  the  curtains  aside,  and  stretched  out  my 
hand. 

**  O  Heaven !  how  cold !  M^th  one  load  shriek 
I  rushed  across  the  room  to  seize  the  end  of  the  ex- 
piring candle.  But  the  nane  woke  and  stopped  me. 
Stopped  me  ?  No,  ilie  tried  to  do  so,  with  a  plaia- 
tire  Irish  how],  and  caught  at  the  candle  which 
I  bad  snatched  np. 
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** '  Sic  I  Sir !  For  mercy's  sake  don't  look  there ! ' 

"  power  on  earthy  no  entreaty  in  world, 
could  have  prevented  my  looking  then.  A^m  I 
drew  back  the  curtains,^  and  this  time,  with  the  can- 
dle in  my  band,  I  gazed,  horribly  fascinated,  at  the 
&atDre3  of  my  dead  wife.  But  it  was  not  the  cofd, 
dead  face  alone  thu^  £iscinaled  me*  There  waa 
something  else. 

*'  AtquiuI  Jier  neck,  bounil  by  a  pii?ce  oCpnIe-TiEue 
Cfumplad  ribboQt  hung  a  plain  golil  locket,  — alock^ 
ec  I  hpiil  never  seen  biifore. 

" '  Wiio  put  this  liuiTB  ?  •  I  said. 

"  Dawn  went  ciitt  nurse  upon  her  knees,  imploring 
Cor  meccy. 

*' '  0,  air,  shii  beggtd  so  hard  I  t  could  n't  ctoh 
facr  at  iiucb  time.  She  died  so  ptiaceable  when 
the  lo(:k«£n'staJ.  tiiere,' 

"1  did  n't  —  i^oulil  n't  kisa  her  after  that,  and 
there  the  lockft  remains  on  neck  of  my  dead 
»ifu. 

■  '■  There  it  will  rficflain  till  the  judgment-day.  for 
she  will  be  buried  with  ic  on  bur  buarc." 
Thia  was  Trevor's  atorj'. 

He  tuld  me  afturwardd  whose  llkcne?9  tlic  locket 
contiUiied,  aaiJ,  with  tbe  big  tears  rolling  down  hla 
cht^fka,  wag  tvllinp  mu  haw  he  had  once,  loved  the 
man*  and  what  a  fj-ieaiJ  h(i  had  be^n  to  hint,  nhun 
the  door  ofiisnLid,  and  the  mirse  came  aadplaecil  bii 
iujlint  ill  hi^  :ii-ay. 


WALKING. 

BetwEEIS  elaborate  gymnastics  in  One  way,  anfl 
3Pr.iniblinfj  up  mount-tin  sidei  in  anotbcr,  thts  man. 
who  merely  walks  hn»  fallen  into  some  sort  of  (.orb- 
tempt  na  A  c  jnimunplape  ereature  of  no  ra<frit,  wh;jse 
prvteii!ijon3  eitliet  to  be  takinj:  exercise  or  to  be 
aumsirg  himself  are  f«nt3aineiit;3.lly  spurious.  Your 
ffrimpew,  or  rowing  man,  or  mm  who  works  mira- 
cU"9  with  bsirs  ami  ladder*  and  trapezes,  looks  upon 
the  simple  walking  m  m  as  the  poonjac  kind  of  person 
in  the  world  ■  n  luutvate  mJj^ht  Icot  on  soniy  pen- 
ny sonneteer)  or  a  London  star  upon  some  poor 
second  wrtlking  rreiitlOHian  nt  Birmin'^hatD  or  N«w- 
caetld.  Thcri;  ha  mlschitivous  inju^rict^  in  this.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  gcneTai  tendency  of  this  Any  of  bifj 
tbin;;^  to  think  meanly  of  any  pursuit  which  either 
has  not  cc^t  a  mint  of  money,  or  cansumed  a  hu^e 
amouTit  of  enerfiy,  or  does  not  somehow  atand  out  in 
a  aijjoal  itnd  oslenl^tioua  inanoer.  Thna  an  Amer- 
ican will  give  fabled  quantities  of  duIJ^ra  for  a  mare 
that  trots  her  mile  iti  two  minutes  and  some  xecondn ; 
but  he  will  not  w;t1k  so  mucli  aa  from  Eighteenth  (o 
Twenty-second  Street,  or  aottie  third  of  a  mile,  it" 
there  la  a  car  to  save  him  the  trouble.  Eojliab  pi'o- 
pin  do  not  yet  take  their  exercise  in  tliis  Ticarioiss 
manner;  buC  even  amon;T  us  there  id  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing prsiJii position  to  take  csbs  in  taivn,  and  to  ex- 
pect L'baLse^  and  carTi:ijre3  in  the  eounttr.  Tbt-rt-  is 
a  growing  notion,  too,  that  you  cannot  considereii 
to  have  any  real  pk'i^sure  or  retajiation  nearer  than 
six  hundred  or  seven  hiindi\'d  rnilfa  from  home,  and 
thlC,  to  tjtit  it  matbeniatLcally,  the  pleasure  incre^ises 
in  the  iTirect  ratio  of  the  square's  of  the  distant!^ 
You  may  bo  dijceatty  happy  at  Venice  or  in  th# 
Tyrol,  but  if  you  get  out  as  far  aa  the  American 
prairie,  your  joy  and  satisfdction  nius^t  reacb  a  pro- 
dipions  pnmt,  Tliig  blunder  and  fooHahnes  ia  ibe 
fruit  of  the  same  Hwelling  and  overgrown  love;  lyf 
mere  Jiize  tnd  abundance  which  derides  tb*  notion 
of  living  Jecently  on  less  thL\n  three  or  Ebnr  tbon- 
sand  a  year.    Yon  can  be  very  happy  on  a  good 


deal  less  than  that,  and  a  man  of  a  r^ht  mind  conld 
get  as  much  plieasure  «nt  of  a  walk  from  London  to 
Southamptoo  as  a  man  of  a  d^rent  sort  could  get 
butween  Sbnthampton  and  Cbnstantinopre.  There 
is  no  sort  of  reason  why  people  who-  have  Tebure, 
money,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  preparatory  e<^- 
cation  to  extract  due  profit  from  it,  should  not  take 
these  prolonged  Continental  tripe ;  only  why  do  other 
perpli?  with  less  (eisure  and  money  nndervalue  tfcc 
dt'ligbts  at  their  door,  ju^t  becflHst  there  are  cost- 
lier delights  between  this  and  Central  Asia? 

The  dri.wbacks  to  walking  tours  are  obTioua,  if 
they  are  taken  in  one's  own  country.  You  never 
get  out  of  reach  of  the  newspapers,  for  example. 
Tryou  do  not  have  the  Timea  at  breakfast,  it  Is  pret- 
ty sure  to  overtake  you  by  supper-time,  or  at  best 
by  the  fi^xt  forenoon.  This  prevents  the  mind  frym 
clearly  leaving;  the  evftry-day  groove.  You  want 
to  for«et  everything  that  usually  Absorbs  yoOf  —  mar^ 
ket?, politics,  new  books,  controversies,  births,  deaths, 
marriage?,  and  all  kindred  mattsrs.  How  can  a 
man  do  this  when  he  is  each  day  iA  the  room  with 
the  Timf.'J  of  the  dny  befoi^^  Then,  there  is  sonie- 
thinjr  demoraJizing  in  tho  consciousness  that  the 
raibv;iy  would  have  brought  you  in  five  hours,  or 
perhaps  Chree  bmirs,  to  SOraO  spot  in  reaching  which 
you  have  consumed  Hre  or  six  d.iys.  In  moments 
of  fiitij^ue  thia  fact  pn'senta  icelf  to  the  walker  with 
terribli;  force;  aTid  if  he  be  a^  morally  weak-kneed 
as  we  assume  dim  £o  be  strong-kneed  pliTi^ically.  it 
i»  very  apt  to  mnke  him  despLta  himself  in  a  most 
dital  manner  Thi*.  however,  is  an  obvious  fault, 
characteriatic  of  an  :i.ge  which  hiyn  itst-lf  out  for  strik- 
ing ends,  without  any  belief  that  meana  may  after 
all  thi'^rB^elves  be  ends  wei!  worth  pursuing.  To 
enjoy  a  proee/a  apart  from  the  ulrimatft  prn<luct 
which  is  to  {101116  of  it  appears  to  be  smkiiij;;  dovb 
amonp  the  dead  arts.  And  bo  the  walker,  who  has 
started  without  the  due  amount  of  reason  and  moral 
courage  upon  hb  subjecti  19  just  as  likely  as  not  to 
succumb  before  the  fact  tbat  he  could  have  got  to 
flvmouth  or  Land's  End  by  train  in  a  amsU  fraction 
□  ftlic  time  which  it  has  taken  him  to  walk  it ;  aa  if" 
the  act^iAl  walking  itself  were  not  in"  solid  truth 
worth  taking  into  aei^ount 

Unless  a  man's  objeirt  be  simply  to  get  to  places, 
without  rep;ard  to  tJio  plensure  on  tbo  way,  walking; 
ia  incomparabJe  in  the  summer  time.  Il"  be  merely  " 
wants  to  move  as  fjjr  away  a?  hh  money  will  carry 
him  from  n  given  spot,  then  let  bimin  Heaven's  name 
ciafch  as  muiny  express  trains  at  aa  many  continuous 
piiints  as  po!H"ihliv  Only,  in  thi^  cnSs^  why  should 
he  not  simplify  the  pmce^a  by  sticking  to  the  litniteil 
mail  btt*een  EiJinbur[:;h  and  I'jU^ton  Square?  If 
he  went  steadily  backwarda  and  forwards  in  thifl 
way  for  tarns  forf  ajght  or  three  weeks,  he  would  be 
acting  not  much  less  wisely  than  he  does  now,  when, 
findinrr  himsf  If  with  the  prospect  of  a  holid.iy,  the 
first  thin^  whii  h  he  thinks  of  is  the  onmber  of  miles 
that  he  can,  by  assiduous  and  unremitting  travel,  ^'t 
over  in  tho  time.  There  is,  it  ts  true,  a  wonderful 
sense  of  gayety  and  pleasant  movement  in  the  morn- 
ing start  from  the  railway  station.  Altec  a  good 
nic;ht's  rest,  ^nd  a  good  breakf:L<;t  at  the  ho^e!,  it  is 
one  of  the  mo^t  ajrrteible  scuJiationa  in  the  world  to 
hnd  one's  self  amid  ^ill  the  stir  .ind  cccitementof  the 
pUtrorm-  And  the  fint  bivlf-honr  In  the  train  is 
well  enonph.  The  swift  motion  and  gtnooCfi  stimU' 
latea  the  brain,  and  one  tliinks  of  a  thouaaud  pleas- 
ant and  SugECstive  things.  But  it  is  not  a  la-^ring 
pleasure.  Thu  motion  beoomea  monotonous.  Tho 
rdfud  passage  of  objects  before  the  eyes  wearies 
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them.  The  heat  gets  at  you,  &nd  the  glare  and  the 
dust  And  you  have  no  choice  bat  to  reinun  in 
your  box,  passive,  yet  not  apathetic.  By  the  end  of 
the  day  he  who  was  happiest  of  articulate-speaking 
men  at  nine  in  the  morning  is  by  six  in  the  evening 
the  fretfullest  and  unbappiest.  Now  in  walking  all 
this  is  reversed.  Perhaps  as  you  turn  out,  not  too 
long  idler  daybreak,  the  heart  quails  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Even  breakfast  may  not  at  once  quicken 
the  pedestrian  energy  into  full  being.  The  first 
mile  IS  possibly  a  slight  strain,  but  this  soon  rights 
itself,  and  then  all  goes  well.  The  freshness  of  the 
air,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  scene;  above  all, 
the  exercise  of  the  limbs  and  the  stimulus  to  the  or- 
gans, scon  stir  a  fall  life  in  the  walker.  Insk-ad  of 
gradually  sinking,  as  the  railway  traveller  does,  he 
risen  ^  and  if  he  proportions  his  distance  judiciously 
to  his  strength  and  habitude,  be  arrives  at  his  jour- 
ney's end,  not  worn  out  and  fretful,  like  his  friend 
who  has  gone  by  train,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
a  state  of  miactiievonB  exaltation  such  as  seizes  the 
man  who  has  overwalked  himself,  but  with  a  delight- 
ful readiness  to  appreciate  repose.  Even  the  mn  a 
less  distressing  to  a  man  walking  than  it  is  to  the 
man  sitting,  or  to  the  man  standing  still.  This,  how- 
ever, is  sufficiently  well  known  ;  the  exercise  enables 
the  body  to  resist  the  heat  and  to  throw  it  olT,  and 
in  walking,  moreover,  (he  mind  is  sufHciently  en- 
gaged by  surrounding  objects  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  the  limbs. 

It  is  more  difficult,  one  must  admit,  to  find  a  good 
companion  for  an  excursion  afoot  than  for  mere  rail- 
way travelling  up  and  down  Europe.  It  is  not  every- 
body who  can  endure  silence  for  a  space,  and  in 
walking  incessant  ta3k  becomes  the  severest-of  taxes. 
Some  men  cannot  endure  nience  in  a  comrade. 
They  never  shake  ofT  the  ides  that  it  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  sulkinea^  and  no  great  improvement  on  it 
either.  Striding  along  by  the  side  of  a  silent  man 
makes  them  fidgety  and  restless.  The  strain  of 
talk  never  by  any  chance  becomes  as  perturbing  to 
them  as  the  str^n  of  silence.  While  you  arc  placid- 
ly revolving  this  thin^  and  that,  a  companion  of 
another  sort  is  most  likely  nunin^  a  fancied  griev- 
ance. And  it  must  be  s^d  of  walkmg,  that,  if  it  be 
not  very  judiciously  measured  and  timed,  it  breeds 
irritation  and  readiness  to  imagine  offence  as  much 
as  any  other  process  that  strwns  the  bodily  strength. 
If,  moreover,  this  fatal  germ  should  be  ever  so  little 
developed,  walking  is  of  all  things  the  most  lik^y 
to  bring  it  to  a  climax.  People  are  thrown  so  macb 
upon  one  another  in  walking.  There  are  fewer 
incidents  here  for  commonplace  people  than  in  a 
r^Iway  vith  fellow-passengers,  occauonal  stoppages, 
Btationsy  officials,  and  other  matters  which  breu  and 
divide  the  attentimi.  To  be  a  thoroughly  good  and 
safe  valker,  warranted  not  to  grow  quarrelsome, 
perhaps  a  man  must  be  a  little  out  of  the  common- 
place groove.  lie  must  have,  what  not  all  men  have 
oy  any  n^eans,  a  capacity  for  amplicity  of  enjoyment 
which  is  probably  Dom  with  men,  and  is  not  to  be 
acquired.  Some  people  cannot  set  the  steam  up 
on  anything  short  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  or  Mont 
Blanc  oraDreadenorFlorentineartgSlery.  These 
are  not  fit  to  walk,  for  the  pleasures  of  the  pedestrian 
are  simple  and  unartilicial.  To  be  ever  so  little 
tainted  with  the  Johnsonian  theory,  that  one  blade 
a€gna»  is  just  like  another,  is  a  distinct  disqualifica- 
tion, or  not  to  care  for  green  fields  and  the  constant 
changes  of  the  clouds,  or  to  look  upon  all  sunsets  as 
the  same.  A  man  who  never  thinu  of  anything  but 
cities  is  no  fit  companion  in  rural  strolls.   Not  bat 


that  the  town-walker  is  excellent  in  his  o'wn  nihere, 
the  man  of  the  temper  of  Charles  Lamb  or  Johnson, 
or  punier  modems,  who  can  find  real  joy  and  re- 
freshment in  walks  along  the  streets  of  great  cities. 
To  be  vividly  interested  in  variety  of  pnysii^amy, 
of  expression,  of  costume,  and  to  have  a  relish  for 
conjecturing  the  future  or  the  purpose  of  this  person 
or  of  that,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  to  be 
brimful  of  sympathy  with  all  sorts  of  human  life  and 
enjoyment,  —  a  man  with  all  this  in  bhn'  gets  a  great 
deal  more  out  of  walking  than  his  friend  Dives  with 
the  brougham  or  the  line  coach.  Still,  excellent 
fellows  of  this  kind"  evince  a  gift  both  for  boring  and 
beinjg  bored  when  you  bring  them  among  the  deso- 
latcness  of  the  fields  and  moors. 

If,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  good  and  un- 
wearying companions  with  the  right  talent  for  speech 
and  ue  right  talent  for  silence,  at  any  rate  yon  can 
always  command  some  good  pocket-volume,  which 
shall  comply  in  both  these  points  to  a  marvel.  Hor- 
ace or  Lucretius,  Wordsworth  or  Shelley,  or  KeAs, 
or  a  philosopher,  or  Balzac  or  Thackeray,  wUl  more 
than  repair  all  that  may  be  tacking  in  the  way  of 
delightful  companions.  You  may  be  more  fully  and 
effectively  taken  out  of  the  niill-horse  round  of  daily 
care  rad  drudgery  by  a  fartnight's  walk  in  the 
pleasant  places  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire  and  West- 
em  Sussex  than  if  you  had  scoured  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Europe  under  other  conditions. 


DINNER-TABLE  ART. 

I.V  no  branch  of  decorative  art  is  there  a  greater 
opening  for  originality  and  improvement  than  in 
.that  connected  with  the  service  of  our  tables.  For, 
as  the  less  constitutes  the  greater,  so  it  can  be  truly 
said  that  art  has  no  permanency,  nor  cflfective  power, 
till  it  has  shown  itself  as  much  in  the  common  cnp 
and  plate  as  in  the  finest  landscape  or  the  noblest 
piece  of  sculpture.  When  its  scale  of  efficiency  is 
thus  wide,  when  it  has  no  limit  but  the  necessity  to 
which  it  ministers,  then  art  may  be  said  to  live 
anudst  a  people — as  it  did  with  the  (Sreeks  and  the 
Etruscans  of^  old. 

It  may  be  libellous  to  say  so,  considering  the 
amount  of  eelf-suffieicncy  which  prevails  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  but  the  middle  classes,  and,  to  a  far 
greater  degree,  the  lower  classes,  of  this  countrj-, 
have  as  littie  true  artistic  feeling  as  they  fail  in  a 
conception  of  what  constitutes  the  rimple  and  the 
tasteful.  Hiis  defect,  in  spite  of  school  design, 
illustrated  books  and  newspapers,  arises  in  some 
degree  from  want  of  a  general  and  higher  culture ; 
and,  in  a  greater  still,  from  an  absence  of  true  taste 
in  the  color,  fasm,  and  ornament  of  the  objects  sup- 
pUed  by  the  manufacturer  ftr  the  purposes  of  daily 
use.  Were  every  object  which  we  took  in  hand 
endowed  with  as  much  taste  as  utility,  a  process  of 
indirect  culture  would  take  place ;  analogous,  though 
in  another  form,  to  that  procec^ng  from  the  opening 
of  picture^alleries  and  museums.  Art  would  thus 
penetrate  through  almost  every  social  degree,  and 
t>ecome  national  in  judgment,  expressioni  and  re- 
ception. 

Confining  our  remarks  to  pottery,  and  to  that  of 
a  useful  character,  every  person  of  taste  can  see  how. . 
much  more  beautiful  it  might  be,  both  in  color  and 
form,  without  increase  of  cost.  Absence  of  body- 
color  is  the  greatest  defect  in  modem  pottery ;  par- 
ticularly that  portion  of  it  used  on  the  dinner-table. 
Go  where  we  may,  4et  us  be  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  same  dead  ,white  is  toned  against   a  dead 
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white  table-cloth;  if  there  is  a  pattern  on  our  plate, 
and  on  the  dishes  before  oiir  eye,  it  is  probably  of  a 
pale  green  or  blue ;  or,  if  red,  it  is  m  such  small 
masses  as  to  produce  little  or  no  effect  We  go 
out,  say  to  a  large  London  dinner-party,  where  our 
host  has  expended  £lOO  or  £120  on  the  service 
before  us.  It  is  rich  in  gilding,  it  bears  his  coat-of> 
arms,  it  ia  bordered  with  a  bruliaot  bine  or  green  *, 
yet  «diat  is  Ibe  effect?  We  look  down  or  up  the 
table  and  see  notUng  but  dead  white  surfaces ;  the 
white  table-cloth,  the  uncontrasting  silver.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  effect  at  all,  except  of  a  chill  uniformity, 
unworthy  of  an  a^  pretending  to  the  least  cultiva- 
tion in  matters  oftaste. 

Our  potters  seemingly  forget  that  warm,  or  high- 
toned  colors  are  a  cardinal  necessity  in  the  decora- 
tive arts  of  northern  climates.  English  architects 
are  b^inning  to  perceive  this  truth  by  their  revival 
of  the  ornamental  terrarcotta  and  fine  red  brickwork 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Observe  how  well  these  masses 
of  dark  red  tone  gainst  our  wintry  skies ;  and  in 
summer,  how  well  they  look  amidst  the  verdure  of 
our  woods  and  lawns.  Except  for  occasional  pur- 
poses, white  brick  and  lai^e  masses  of  white  stone- 
work are  as  much  out  of  keeping  with  our  climate 
as  the  Grecian  order  of  architecture.  Open  por^ 
ticoes,  coloDoades,  roof-lights,  and  -white  surfaces, 
are  unsnited  to  ns.  We  want  solidity,  shelter, 
warmth,  and  tones  of  warmth  in  coloring,  in  our 
buildings;  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the 
principw,  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  in  ctcu  minor 
things. 

A  centnry  ago,  Wedgwood  deplored  the  neces- 
sity he  was  under  of  changing  the  color  of  his  ordi- 
rnay  ware  from  a  fine  body-coTor  of  pale  sulphur  to  a 
deaiu  white.  But  the  fashionable  world,  just  as  it 
p^w  tired  of  Bath  or  Weymouth,  Ranclagh  or  the 
Pantheon,  had  grown  tired  of  cream-color ;  and, 
with  the  caprice  natural  to  a  low  state  of  education, 
vapid  accomplishments,  misused  wealth,  and  a  sense- 
less and  wearing  pursuit  of  pleasure,  clamored  for 
a  change.  He  tried  to  compromise  the  matter  by 
introdacing  what  he  odled^  pearl  white,  that  was 
white  slightly  toned  with  {nnlc,  as  the  cream-color 
was  white  more  or  leas  toned  with  yellow ;  but  it 
was  not  well  received.  He  had  Uins  to  export  his 
finest  wares  to  the  West  Indies  and  North  America, 
and  adopt  for  his  home  trade  a  pottery  covered  with 
a  dead  white  glaze ;  not  bo  white  as  that  in  use  at 
present,  but  stdl  low-toned  compared  with  his  richest 
examples  of  cream-color.  Yet  contrast  the  two!  — 
the  fine  sulphur-color  of  Wedgwood's  best  days,  with 
a  modem  dinner-service  of  dead  white,  on  which  the 
pattern  is  in  some  low  shade  of  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  colors,  as  brown  or  green.  In  the  one  case, 
you  see  no  effect  at  all  but  that  of  negative  unobtru- 
siveoess ;  in  the  other,  a  vivid  conception  of  fitness 
and  beauty  strikes  the  mind,  and  is  retained  by  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.  Say  that  the  service  is  of 
true  old  Wedgwood — of  those  palmiest  days  of 
cream-color,  \7G5  to  1785,  and  on  it  the  enameller 
has  expended  his  skill  in,  what  was  called  the  red 
antique  pattern,  that  is,  the  Conventional  Greek 
honcysackle,  in  dark  red,  surrounded  by  a  line  of 
n-^dS^'  '  *^^*  purple  crape  antique,  where 

"ine  richest  purples  flash  upon  halfhidden  leaves  of 
green :  such  a  service  as  AVedgwood  devised  for  the 
idol  of  his  poUtical  veneration,  the  great  I^rd 
Chatham.  See  how  the  rich  ivory  tints  contrast 
with  the  low-toned  table-cloth;  how  the  lines  of 
purple  flash  along  the  table ;  or,  how  the  rich-toned 
reds,  subdued"  by  the  scarce-seen  threads  of  black, 


warm  up  the  surrounding  surfaces !  Let  the  centre- 
piece be  one  of  Wedgwood's  fine  black  tazzas,  or 
tall  open  vases,  this  adorned  with  flowers,  and  the 
snowy  salt  be  in  those  exquisite  toys  of  his  executed 
in  a  black  body,  ornamented  in  the  same  colored 
relief,  and  set  on  tin^  out-cur\-ed  feet,  and  we  have 
a  whole  of  a  perfection  worthy  of  the  eye  of  a  Sa- 
mian,  Moorish-Hispanio,  or  Oriental  potter. 

If  we  recur  to  antique  art  for  examples,  we  shall 

Eerceive  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  pottery  used 
y  the  ancients  for  the  service  of  the  table  was  of 
high-toned  colors,.  The  E^ptians  gave  a  prefer- 
ence to  red  and  black,  or  these  colors  intermmgled  ; 
or,  if  white  was  introduced,  it  was  largely  associated 
with  wanner  hues.  The  fine  coralline  ware  of  an- 
tiquity appears  to  have  been  chiefly  for  table  use, 
and  its  form  was  principally  confined  to  bowls  and 
paterte,  the  latter  being  a  sort  of  open  plate  or  dish. 
The  Romans  also  used  the  red  lustrons  ware.  The 
finest  can^from  Arretium  in  Etruria ;  but  imitations, 
more  or  less  excellent,  were  manufactured  on  the 
shores  of  the  Rhine,  in  Spain,  and  at  gne  or  two 
places  in  central  Gaul.  It  was  chiefly  from  Gaul 
that  the,  Romans  imported  the  vast  mass  of  red  ware 
in  use  during  their  occnpancy  of  Britain.  Fragments 
are  found  in  profusion  on  aU  the  atea  they  occupied. 
On  the  stations  of  the  Roman  Wall,  particularly  those 
of  Cilunram,  Borcovicus,  and  iEsica,  these  fragments 
are  thick  strewn  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and 
they  are  found  in  equal  profusion  in  the  midland 
and  southern  towns  of  Britain.  In  all  the  recent 
excavations  at  Uriconium,  Wroxeter,  the  mass  of 
red  ware  turned  up  by  the  spade  has  been  remark- 
.able.  But  no  site  nas  equalled  London  in  the  pro- 
duction of  perfect  specimens  of  the  highest  quality. 
Many  of  these,  from  the  perfection  of  glaze  and 
color,  and  the  beauty  and  sharpness  of  the  reliefs  or 
embossments  thereon,  are  considered  by  competent 
judges  to  have  been  produced  in  the  potteries  of 
Arretium.  The  Romans,  who  utilized  the  resources 
of  this  country  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  scientific 
skill  and  mechanical  knowledge,  knew  as  well  as  the 
modem  potter,  that  iir  no  country  in  the  world  are 
finer  materiab  for  pottery  than  in  this ;  and,  bad  they 
preferred  them,  Uiey  could  have  used  the  intensely 
white  clays  of  Dorset,  DevQn,  and  Cornwall,  as  pre- 
viously in  the  form  of  lar^e  and  coarse  vessels,  chiefly 
for  funereal  purposes,  tliey  had  been  used  by  the 
Celtic  potters.  Yet,  so  far  as  we  can  now  ascertain, 
the  only  form  in  which  the  Romans  used  a  white 
clay  was  in  the  fabrication  of  very  small  tcsseree, 
and  a  rare  kind  of  ware  found  at  UriconiuiU)  vbivh, 
formed  of  Severn-valley  clay,  was  occasionally  pwntea 
with  stripes  of  red  and  yellow.  But,  as  a  pigment 
or  paint,  they  used  white  largely.  To  this  color  it 
was,  that  the  potters  of  Durobrivas,  in  our  modem 
Northamptonshire,  had  recourse  for  their  chief  ef- 
fects; for  they  applied  it  with  infinite  skill  as  a  relief 
to  their  ware,  colored  black  by  certain  processes  of 
their  kilns.  It  was  thus,  as  a  matter  of^ undoubteds 
taste  and  preference,  that  the  Romans,  like  the 
Greeks  before  them,  used  red  and  dark-toned  wares 
fiir  all  the  purposes  of  the  table.  Form  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  howl  and  patera,  for  their  culinary 
art  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the  production  of 
broths  and  stews.  Tflic  patene  were  usually  plain, 
the  bowls  richly  embossed ;  and  both  were  imported 
from  the  vast  potteries  of  central  Gaul,  as  the  pot-  - 
tera'  marks  stamped  upon  most  of  the  vessels  are 
precisely  like  those  upon  specimens  found  in  that 
country ;  and  the  sites  of  the  kilns,  instruments,  &nd 
tools  for  manufacture,  as  ^dso  ^^^^jf^ 
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been  discorared.  Frm  the  floiaa  source  was  im- 
ported a  coarse  and  Terr  white  ware  id  the  form  of 
small  votive  figares,  as  the  lares,  penatea,  and  Des 
Matroa,  as  also  many  stjll  smaDer,  whidi  served  as 
toys  £or  cbUdreo. 

There  arc  two  mefhoda  hj  which  the  modem 
potter  might  develop  43ii8  branch  of  useful  deco- 
rative art.  One.  hy  me  production  of  a  fine  dark- 
red  terra-cotta  slightly  glazed ;  the  other,  by  a  ware 
characterized  by  the  depth  of  a  rich  porceltaoeous 
glaze.  The  terrarcotta  mi^ht  depend  on  form,  as 
well  as  on  exquisite  nmphcity,  for  ita  beauty.;  or 
whh  beauty  of  fomn  it  might  cooibiae  low  relief,  or 
embowment, — a  branch  «*  ornament  which  would 
open  a  new  field  to  the  designer.  He  might  be 
guided  by  what  (he  anments  had  done;  and  he 
might  advance  beyond  theni,  as  their  range  and 
ferality  in  ornament  were  not  remarkable.  He 
would  find  more  than  a  hundred  fine  examples  of 
the  red  lustrous  ware  defHCted  in  C.  'RoaA  Smith's 
Roman  Jjondon,  and  othera  scattered  through  the 
volumes  of  the  Archsoolt^ai  Buckman  and  New- 
march's  Cirencester,  and  many  further  works  of  an 
antiquarian  character. 

The  true  color  for  the  highly  glazed  ware  would 
'.  be  a  very  pale  pink  or  flesh-ctuor,  such  aa  we  see  it 
marking  the  hands  or  feet  of  a  healthy  child,  or  the 
inner  lining  of  tbc  small  bivalve  shells,  common  on 
our  sea-shores.  How  such  a  color  in  combination 
with  a  depth  of  glaze  would  be  best  produced, 
could  only  be  discovered  through  experiment  It 
might  require  a  bisouit,  or  body  tmed  with  color, 
or  It  might  not.  It  nuaht  bo  suffident  to  color  the 
glaze,  and  look  through  this  to  the  wlute,  which  by 
refraction  might  assume  the  true  tone.  A  consid- 
■  crable  depth  of  glaze  would  be  required,  perhaps 
two  dippings  or  coatings  for  costly  specimens.  In 
the  latter  case,  we  should  seem  to  look  through  the 
glaze,  and  not  oh  the  glaze,  for  the  body  or  substra* 
turn  of  the  ware,  and  the  eCTect  would  thus  be  that 
of  a  pink  topaz  of  great  richness  and  beauty. 

The  true  ornament  of  this  ware  would  be  that  of 
relief,  —  mere  color  on  the  flat  would  be  uHeless. 
The  methods  of  working  this  outstanding  st^'Ie  or 
oniament  would  be  two :  the  simpler,  as  in  all 
tracery,  by  pressing  or  moulding;  the  other,  as 
in  the  highest  class  of  the  Arretine,  and  also  in  the 
finest  specimens  of  Wcd^wood'ii  jiipper-ware,  by 
layii^  on.  For  instance,  in  this  latter  case,  weni 
color  finely  used,  —  were  the  tracery  taken  from 
fjpBejfnf-n}  of  the  Cinque^nto  period,  and  inter- 
■DtJiBed  with  em-tll  medallions,  eiuier  portrutare  or 
mere  cfinventioaal  wheels,  or  figured  circles,  —  the 
result  would  be  a  jewelled  pottery  of  a  most  ex- 
quisite character.  How  these  reliefs  should  be  ad- 
ored would  be  well  known  to  Uie  pottor. 

Provided  the  form  were  fine,  and  the  color  true, 
the  ware,  without  relief  or  ornament  of  any  kind, 
would  be  ver^  chaste.  Or  reltefii  in  one  color,  as 
Black,  or  a  rich  lilac,  or  these  colors  blended,  could 
be  used,  and  with  extraordinary  effect.  In  more 
elaborate  tracery,  as  in  dcngns  copied  from  the  or- 
namental portions  of  Gothic  architecture  in  its  vari- 
ous stvlea,  fi-om  Saxon,  mcdiscval,  and  Irish  missala, 
and  from  sources  purely  Onenbal,  a  great  variety 
of  color  might  be  introduced  ;  some  colors  lankly, 
others  more  sparingly,  as  white  or  yelhiw.  The 
Chinese  produce  an  exquisite  unity  of  blue  with 


green,  which  would  contrast  finely  with  the  flesh- 
color  sorfkeB ;  and  almost  every  cotlect»on  of  Ori- 
ental porcelun  would  afford  examples  of  the  supreme 
effect  to  be  produced  by  uniting  a  ^hnary,  as  dark 


blue,  with  a  secondary,  as  green,  iurmed  its  own 
color,  and  the  primary  yellow. 

So  lar  as  proofs  hare  descended  to  us,  the  GreAs 
showed  no  great  fertility  in  mere  decorative  orna- 
ment, or  In  the  use  and  adaptation  of  color.  In  botJi 
these  reapects  they  were  verj-  far  behind  the  Ori- 
entals. It  is,  therefore,  to  purely  Oriental  sources 
we  must  look  for  those  bints  and  lessons  which  will 
surely  afford  a  new  and  fruitful  maFtery  in  "both 
color  and  ornament  Moet  of  the  Gre^k  ^rder 
edgings  have,  moreover,  become  very  hackneyed, 
and,  in  some  of  their  types,  xery  debased.  Sir 
Gardner  'Wilkinson  very  aptly  remarks,  thitt  the 
flora  of  our  country  presents  a  wide  and  new  fidd 
for  omamontal  design,  provided  a  too  naturalist 
adaptation  be  avuded.  In  ornament  tff  the  Soman 
period  we  find  a  great  variety  and  cxnberonoe;  bat 
for  ornament  —  real  ornament  —  it  i«  to  Orientalkm 
we  must  look,  if  not  always  in  form,  yet  alwa^-s  in 
color. 

In  the  substitution  of  colored  reliefs  for  coloring 
on  the  flat  or  enamel  painting,  one  great  rule  would 
have  to  be  observed,  namuly,  that  the  tracery  stand 
distinct  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  exquisite  flesh- 
color  have  a  sufficiently  clear  fluid,  so  as  to  show 
itself  distinctly  through  the  intenitices  of  the  tracery 
OS  it  flows  in  ornamental  windings,  or  stands  simply 
as  a  mere  floriage.  If  this  point  of  rlearness  were 
not  kept  in  view,  Uie  tracery  or  floriage  would 
have  the  great  demerit  of  a'  'Aick  and  Uotcby 
appearance. 

Another  point  in  winch  we  do  not  think  modem 
taste  shines  is  that  of  umfiirmity.  Granting  that  all 
the  minor  parts  of  a  dinner  or  dessert  service  should 
be  alike,  why  should  the  majors?  The  lesser  osa- 
jors,  as  dishes  for  entremets  or  vegetables,  might  be 
blaclc,  —  in  that  cheap  and  beautiful  boffy  in  which 
some  of  Wedgwood's  choicest  productions,  in  point 
of  form,  were  made.  Such  vessels  raised  on  feet  or 
stands,  —  which  occasionally  mi;;ht  be  of  metal 
electro-plated,  could  show  some  of  the  finest  lines  of 
the  ellipsis,  and  would  certainly  produce  a  good 
eflect,  with  the  rose  hues  flashing  light  around 
them. 

The  fieliJs  of  the  plates,  dishes,  and  other  vessels, 
or  those  portions  which  receive  the  viands,  ought  to 
be  entirely  plain.  If  people  require  ciphers,  or 
coats  of  arms,  such  ought  to  stand  outwards  on  the 
rims  of  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  on  the  sides  of 
sance-boats  and  tureens,  so  as  to  be  seen,  and  not, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  be  hidden  bencnth  the  food, 
whilst  the  reliefs  should  be  made  to  spring  from  the 
fields  of  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  nothing  more. 

A  fine  maize-color  might  be  occmionally  substi- 
tuted for  the  flcsh-color,  the  ware  and  ornament 
being  in  all  other  respects  the  sailie.  The  old  black 
body  would  look  finely  with  these  colored  reliefs  or 
tracer^-.  There  is  also  a  gray  black  much  in  fashion 
for  gloves  which  would  weU  contrast  a  certain  amount 
of  heightened  color. 

Much  might  also  be  done  by  the  potter  to  male 
knife-handles  more  ornamental.  Wedgwood  ex- 
pended much  skill  in  this  direction,  and  up  to  tfac 
period  of  his  death  and  for  a  time  after,  knife- 
handles  formed  a  considerable  branch  of  trade. 
An  exqui»te  smoothness  to  the  touch  would  be  a 
necessary  pmnt.  litis  a  high  glaze  vonld  effect, 
and  a  pattern  might  be  product^  by  a  sort  of  inlay- 
ing 1  for  instance,  red  or  white  upon  a  pale  sea- 
green. 

The  linen  manufacturer  might  aloo  take  his  share 
in  this  advance  of  artisl^|^^ff||^  ^all  means  let 
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OS  have  the  centres  of  our  table-cloths  and  napkms 
as  6nely  white  aa  faleacbiag  can  make  them.  But 
doea  tfaj8  neceBitate  that  the  borders  should  be 
-white  also  ?  We  have  pernument  dyea  (blues  and 
reds)  nhich  irill  stand  the  test  of  repeated  washinfl^, 
and  we  might  resort  to  them  in  coloriog  threads 
i*ith  nhk-h  to  weave  deep  borciers  of  matchless 
beauty.  These  might  consist  of  the  Greek  fret,  the 
convolute,  the  hooej'suckle,  the  cgz-utd-toDgue,  the 
interlaced  chaio,  and  coaatleaa  other  beaudful  ar- 
rangements of  lines  and  corves.  For  when  the 
elements  of  true  art  are  understood,  and  bigotry 
and  iiomiBOn-j^es  ceaae  to  limit  the  range  of 
t3ste»  the  fiueot  powers  of  origioality  never  lag  be- 
hind. 

The  method  of  serving  dinners  a  la  Ruase  can 
'  never  become  common  with  the  less  wealthy  classes 
of  this  or  any  other  country.  Too  many  servants 
are  required  Co  carrjr  out  its  rctpme  with  efficiencj. 
Thus  two  kinds  or  Gtylea  of  dmner^ervicea  m^ht 
be  introduced  with  enect,  namely :  one  for  dinners 
served  a  la  Etuse^  the  other  in  which  khsa  of  the 
chief  diabes  would  adorn  the  guests'  taUe.  On 
the  Grst  style  of  Ecr^'ice,  which  would  neccsaarilj  be 


costly,  a  grt'ot  deal  of  very  beautiful  art  might  be  .ve  have  to  suffer  from  a  state  of  things  resulting 


shown.  The  vases  for  Sowers,  the  baskets,  calixes, 
and  tazzar-like  dishes  for  fruits  and  jellicj*,  might 
vary  in  form,  body,  and  ornament  The  lof^y  cen- 
tre-piece, aay  of  black,  with  jewelled  reliefs,  wouU 
contrast  well  with  minor  pieces  in  flesh-color,  pariaa, 
or  bufi*,  or  red  terra-cotta. 

In  the  sectKid  case,  where  a  portion  of  the  viands 
would  stand  upon  the  table,  more  art  would  have 
to  be  expended  on  the  tureens  and  other  chief 
dishes.  And  certainly  effect  would  be  gamed  by 
dismissing  absolute  omformity  of  color*  provided 
that,  apvt  from  the  centre-i»eee,  a  degree  of  dual- 
ity or  quatemity  vero  observed,  as  two  or  four 
black  dibhcs,  in  contrast  to  the  centre^ieee  and 
rest  of  the  service. 

These  higbcr-toned  colors  in  relation  to  the  ser- 
vice of  our  tables  m^ht  be  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  so  cleanly  looking  to  the 
eye  as  dead-white  surges ;  and,  that  brot^ht  into 
contact  with  our  food,  woulid  have  something  repul- 
sive about  them.  It  may  be  objected,  too,  that  re- 
liefs, in  place  of  enamelled  or  painted  decorations, 
would  make  cleanliness  difficult ;  that  outstanding 
eorfaces,  however  slight,  would  l^bor  dirt  and  in- 
crease the  necessary  labon  of  servants.  But  the 
matter  of  color  is  one  of  mere  prejudice,  existing  in 
idea  only.  We  have  now  been  so  long  accusbnncd 
to  dead  and  moaotooous  surfaces,  to  unifomuty  in 
color  and  povertv  of  taste,  as  to  scarcely  realize  the 
necessity  or  artistic  adVautage  of  change;  whilst, 
so  far  as  contrast  is  iav(dved,  between  Uie  hoes  of 
the  food  served  ap  lor  onr  repasts  and  the  dishes 
which  contain  it,  the  improvement,  widi  bnt  few 
fixceptions,  would  lie  largt  ly  on  the  side  of  a  bolder 
and  more  effective  style  of  coloring. 

Cleanliness,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  eminently  a 
Christian  virtue.  It  formed  a  necessary  element  in 
a  creed  which  taught,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history,  siiapliuty,  a  f;iiLhful  pfrformance  of  duty, 
and  patience,  carnestnofs,  and  ncll-doing  in  the 
sni:illt:bt  things,  ilcocc  cle^inlincss,  or  trulh  of  duty, 
could  only  be  conceived  aad  brought  practically  into 
use  by  tliose  who  saw  lifii  and  its  e^-^untial  notds  in 
a  higher  and  truer  spirit  than  h:ul  those  who  had 
livcu  in  the  civiii;;i.'d  period  of  the  hca^hra  world, 
and  in  whom  the  desire  to  live  simply  and  purely, 
and»  so  fiir  aa  might  be,  to  act  jusUy  in  all  things. 


laid  the  first  foundations  of  genuine  refinement.' 
For,  after  all  which  has  been  written,  we  know  very 
little  of  the  domestic  life  of  antiqnity ;  yet,  if  the 
inferences  wq  draw  from  what  meets  the  eye  in  ex- 
cavations bo  correct,  it  was  in  manj  pmnts  filUir 
and  brutal.  The  Pompeian  kitchens  were  marvel- 
lously small,  and  some  of  thuir  immediate  accessories 
were  as  revolting  as  those  of  our  modem 'bakehouses, 
if  the  evidence  in  the  reports  for  abridging  the  hoars 
of  labor  is  to  be  trusted.  From  the  diut-heaps  and 
lloorings  uncovered  on  Roinano-Britbb  sita,  it  is  very 
evident  that  many  barbarous  haluts  prevailed;  and 
that  hypocaosts,  tesselated  floors,  fine  fresco  paint- 
ings, and  beautifully  wrought  sculptures  were  asso- 
ciated with  methods  of  life  which  woukl  be  utterly 
distasteful  to  ourselves.  At  the  present  day,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  amongst  the  best  educated 
classes  a  single  refinement  prevailit,  such  as,  in  all 
its  essential  features,  was  never  known  before. 
The  last  century  might  have  shown  brighter-mbbed 
clock-cases,  ch(»t8,  and  tables,  whiter  sanded  floors 
and  shining  rows  of  pewter  j  but  its  dependants  were 
servile  in  spirit,  and  the  amount  of  labor  exacted 
from  them  was  often  most  cruel.    Yet,  in  ^ite  of  all 


naturally  from  an  increase  of  material  wealth  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  existing  amount  of  education 
amongst  those  who  serve  our  daily  needs,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  our  dinncr^bles  display  an 
order  and  a  cleanliness  much  to  be  admired.  Tjistc 
will  follow  on  a  higher  mental  and  artistic  culture, 
and  cm  an  awakening  of  the  mind  of  women  of  the 
middle  classes  to  the  preenant  truth  that  domestic 
knowledge  and  domestic  duties  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  niffbest  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  Go  the 
controiT,  they  aid  it  both  directly  and  indirectly* 
Through  the  same  educative  processes,  women  in  a 
humble  rank,  will  leam  to  view  servitude  under  a 
very  difTa^ot  aspect  than  tbe^  do  at  present;  the 
moral  and  material  qnestions  will  vrork  more  evenly ; 
and,  provided  the  manufacturer  advance  with  his 
necessary  labors  for  uniting  beauty  with  utility,  no 
further  hitch  can  aiisc  in  reI^.ion  to  these  simple, 
yet  at  the  same  time  complex,  relations  of  servitude, 
beauty,  and  fitness. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  spoken  of  artistic  im- 
provements which  will  onl^  go,  as  too  many  iroprove- 
meots  do,  towards  increasing  the  luxury  of  the  rich. 
But  it  is  forgotten  that  art,  under  moat  of  its  aspects, 
has  a  decensive  as  welt  as  an  ascensive  quality. 
There  is  a  power  in  it,  from  greater  to  less,  as  from 
less  to  greater.  If  all  the  sublimities  of  Gothic 
architecture  were  the  result  of  a  slow  aggregation 
of  improvements  punfuUy  wrought  step  hy  step;  if 
a  statue  of  Phidias  and  Pra^telos  was  onlf  the  foial 
development  of  the  clay  image  of  the  abongiuaf  and 
migratory  savage;  if  the  beantifuUy  fijrmcd  and 
glazed  cream  ware  of  Wedgwood  was  but  the  work 
of  his  forefatbcrs  perfected ;,  so  also  did  the  influence 
of  Gothic  architecture  improve  and  beautify  tlie 
domestic  architecture  of  the  same  period  :  the  finest 
statues  of  the  Greek  sculptors  were  copied  in  day, 
and  engraved  in  intaglio,  on  bronze  and  iron  rings ; 
and  many  of  Wtdgivood's  bvst  works,  particularly 
those  of  a  useful  character,  were  reproduced  in  a 
cheap  form,  and  hawked  about  the  country.  So, 
in  a  like  manner,  whatever  the  modern  potter  can 
eflcct  in  improving  the  originality  and  color  of  his 
wares  will  be  certain  to  influence  the  proiluctioiis 
of  those  who  work  in  coarser,  materials,  and^  for 
the  class  who  buy  cheaply,  and,  at  tbo  same  time, 
largely.  ^  i 
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THE  LIGHTS  ON  GWTNETH'S  HEAD. ' 

CHAPTER  I.  —  A  NORTHERN  COAST. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  the  air  that  blew  over  the 
long  stretch  of  yellow  aand  was  very  fresh,  and  gen- 
tle, too,  for  March,  which  month  does  not  always 
come  in  like  a  lion,  but  sometimes  invcraes  tue 
PTOrerb.  There  was  a  boat  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach ;  then  was  something  that  looked  like  fisbing- 
nets ;  and  there  wore  two  or  three  figures  dotted 
about  the  sands. 

All  this  Lucy  Fernham  saw  from  the  drawing- 
room  windows  of  the  big,  irregularly  built  house 
which  stood  in  its  own  prounds,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  inland,  and  which  belonged  to  Sir  Trevor 
Pole,  master  of  the  Redfield  pact.  There  were  a 
good  many  guests  assembled  in  that  drawinc-room, 
and  of  these  Lucy  knew  that  she  was  the  star 
and  centre.  She  would  have  told  you  so  very  bit- 
terly. She  remembered,  only  twelve  months  ago, 
looking;  out  of  a  cottage  window  on  a  wilder  coast 
than  wis,  and  being  superciliously  questioned  re- 
specting the  road  by  one  of  these  very  gentlemen 
who  paid  court  to  her  so  deferentially  now.  Neither, 
as  a  queen,  did  she  always  spare  her  subjects. 

"  xou  must  remember,  my  lord,"  would  say 
to  Lord  Charles  Faiistsurs,  "just  such  a  coast  line 
as  that,  with  the  bits  c£  white  flecking  it,  down  at 
Gwyneth's  Head,  yon  know,  where  you  lost  your 
way." 

And  my  lord  would  fidget  and  stammer,  and  mut- 
ter internally,  "  The  deuce  ! "  and  outwardly  twist 
the  thing  Juto  the  most  winning  of  compbments. 
For  Lucy  was  an  heiress.  I  don't  think  she  was 
any  happier  for  that.  Sometimes  the  fact  seemed 
*  to  have  got  into  her  life  and  poisoned  it.  It  was 
always  before  her.  She  read  it  even  in  the  invita- 
tion of  Sir  Trevor  and  Lady  Pole,  for  had  they  not 
a  son  ?  And  was  not  Sir  Trevor  notoriously  half 
ruined  by  the  fox-hounds  ?  She  reail  it  in  the 
^Qp  of  gentlemen  that  always  gathered  round  her ; 
u  the  deference  which  poor,  quiet  Lady  Pole  showed 
to  her ;  and  she  saw  it,  pluner  than  ever,  in  the  tall 
figure  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Geoflry  Fernham,  as  he 
came  through  the  folding  doors  of  the  inner  draw- 
ing-room, smiling  when  he  caught  her  eye. 

He  was  a  wonderful  old  gentleman  ;  straifrht  as  a 
dart,  hb  hair  nuite  white,  his  manners  per^ct,  and 
his  wealth  fabulous.  This  was  the  accepted  version 
of  him.  No  one  knew  exactly  where  ho  had  origin- 
ally sprung  from,  or,  indeed,  much  about  him. 
Venturous  theorists  affirmed  that  his  money  was  the 
result  of  mercantile  speculations;  others,  that  it  had 
descended  to  him  in  the  form  of  large  estates  in 
North  America.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  does  n't  so 
much  matter  where  money  comes  from,  if  it  is  an 
exbting  fact;  and  Geofiry  Fernham's  social  status 
was  unquesdoned.  He  went  everywhere ;  was  rather 
deferred  to  than  pabroniEed;  and  ii,  through  age 
and  uncoi^fessed  infirmity,  his  popularity  bad  at  all 
threatened  to  decrease,  he  had  recently  sent  it  up 
above  its  fonoer  level  by  adopting  hia  niece,  and 
causing  it  to  be  understood  that  sue  was  his  sole 
heiress. 

As  he  came  through  the  folding-doors  this  even- 
ing, he  saw  Lucy,  as  usual,  like  a  ^uecn  Iiolding  a 
little  court,  and,  rather  tired  of  it,  just  glancing  to- 
wards him  as  he  made  his  way  with  his  accustomed 
quiet  grace  to  a  pric-dieu  near  her.  For  this  extra- 
ordinary old  man  never  lounged,  or  if  he  did,  no 
man  ever  saw  him  do  it 

They  were  talking  about  the  Redfield  hounds, 


and  the  next  day's  meet  at  the  Cross  Beads,  which 
^as  to  be  the  last  meet  of  the  season. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Fernham,  "  that 's  a  place  where 
they  would  have  buried  a  suicide  some  years  ago, — 
for  punishment,  I  suppose.    It's  odd." 

Nobody  liked  the  interruption,  unless,  perhaps,  it 
was  Lucy  herself;  but  young  Trevor  Pole,  out  of 
politeness,  asked,  *'  What  is  odd,  Mr.  Fernham  ?  " 

"  The  prejudice  that  existed — and  still  exists — 
against  suicide.  Death  is  geoerally  a  painftd  word," 
said  Mr.  Fernham,  carele^y,  aa  though  to  him  9& 
words  were  alike ;  "but  of  all  deaths  tlie  one  called 
natural  must  be  the  moRt  terrible.  Li  your  own 
bands  the  work  would  be  instantaneous,  and,  prop- 
erly managed,  punless;  taking  place  at  the  very 
moment  when  life  ceases  to  have  anything  to  offer 
in  return  for  the  burden  of  living.  There  was  rathet* 
a  good  story  in  '  Blackwood  *  touching  on  this.  It 's 
a  long  time  a^o,  and  was  only  the  story  of  a  dream. 
A  very  sensible  dream  though.  Suppose  a  man  — 
take  Sir  Trevor  here,  for  instance  —  has  had  his 
day,  enjoyed  all  his  good  things  in  his  time,  and  has 
now  only  to  give  up  to  his  son,  and  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. Well,  instead  of  dragging  on  the  shadow 
of  a  life  that  was  once  good,  suppose  be  ceases  to 
be.  Inhere  is  no  necessity  to  use  nard  words.  He 
might  simply  cease  to  be.  No  one  need  inquire 
about  him.  He  was;  his  son  is.  There  is  great 
simplicity  in  the  theory." 

Mr.  Fernham  looked  up  as  he  finished,  saw  the 
discomfort  and  perplexity  on  the  faces  around  lum, 
and  his  own  lost  its  dreamy,  abstracted  cxpresaon. 
"  But  yon  were  speaking  of  the  meet,^  he  sud. 
It  will  be  a  splendid  day  for  it  You  can  see  thit 
the  sun  will  set  without  a  cloud,  and  the  wind  is  as 
it  should  be.    Lucy,  you  will  ride  ?  " 

"  To  see  them  throw  off,"  replied  Miss  Fernham. 
There  was  a  chorus  of  exclamations  at  this  from 
the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Fernham  listened,  and  one  white  band  shaded 
his  mouth.  I  think  that  the  curl  on  Lucy's  lip  might 
have  found  its  reflection  there,  only  witboot  bittor> 
nefs.  Bitterness  involves,  to  a  certain  extent,  suffer- 
ing; and  in  GeoflTry  Femham's  creed  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  exalt  the  little  amusements  of  sodal 
life  into  channels  for  irritation. 

"  Perhaps  Lucy  is  right,"  sud  the  old  man.  "  8i» 
docs  n't  care  for  leaping,  and  I  do  not.  I  was  mad 
enough  in  my  young  days,  but  now  — " 

"  Tbere 's  not  likely  to  be  a  leap  worth  the  name 
in  to-morrow's  run,"  interposed  Trevor  Pole,  Junior. 
For  which  speech  his  guests  and  companion  coar> 
tiers  could  have  broken  uim  upon  the  wheel,  for  why 
not,  at  least,  make  believe  Uiere  were  gallant  things 
to  be  done  ? 

"  Unless  they  take  the  Mallet's  Cpllar,"  pit  in 

Sir  Trevor. 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  his  son,  "  I  met  Archer 
Denison  prowling  about  the  Mallet's  Collar  this 
morning.   I  asked  him  here,  sir." 

A  deM  silence  fdlowed  ttus  speech.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  Miss  Fernham  had  looked  op  with  a  sudden 
change  of  codntcnance  at  the  name  young  Pole 
uttered ;  but  that  might  have  been  mere  accident 
Anyhow,  there  ran  through  the  courtiers  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  of  jealousy  and  dislike  to  the  ucw  comer. 
Each  one  of  them  flattered  himself  that  he  was  get- 
ting on  so  well  with  the  heiress,  and  here  vks,  at 
least,  a  possible  rival.  Had  she  known  him  before  ? 
What  made  her  turn  so  pale  when  his  name  was 
mentioned?  The  evening  had  grown  dull,  and 
could  n't  recover  itself.    Lord  Charles  wms-conMffn- 
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ing  Mr.  Denison  to  a  broken  neck  over  the  Mallet's 
Collar;  Sir  Harry  Dedham  anathematized  bim  as  a 
pushing  bore;  and  little  Brandt — so  called  because 
he  measured  some  eix  feet  three — apostrophized 
him  as  a  ccsacdted  jackan. 

■  Lord  Charles  Fairstairs  smoked  a  good  deal  that 
nifrht,  envploped  in  a  wonderful  suit  of  green  velvet, 
slightly  dimmed ;  but  he  only  asked  one.  qaesUoo, 
viz.,  '*  Can  he  ride?" 

To  which  Mr.  Trevor  Pole,  as  soon  as  he  nnder- 
stood  the  prononn,  replied  most  satisfactorily,  "Who? 
Archer  Denison  ?  Not  he.  At  least,  I  should  say 
not.  lie 's  a  capital  fellow,  and  all  that,  but  he 's 
had  a  different  trwning  frtHn  onrs.  He 's  going  in 
for  an  R.A.,  you  know.^ 

Altt^ther,  I  would  not  have  {»iven  much  for 
Archer  Denison's  chance,  if  bis  day's  enjoyment 
had  at  all  depended  upon  the  new  acquaintances  to 
whom  he  was  about  to  be  introduced;  but  it  did 
not.  Sir  Trevor  Pole,  standing  at  the  breakfast- 
room  window  with  a  dog-whip  in  his  hand  the  next 
morning,  saw  his  new  visitor  sauntering  about  on 
the  lawn  with  the  two  Fernhams,  and  he  threw"  up 
the  window  in  a  temper. 

"  "Why  can't  they  mount  ?  "  he  said  to  his  son, 
who  leaned  against  the  window  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  "  And  why  have  n't  you  made  tM  most  of 
your  chances  there,  Trevor  ?  I  can  tell  yon  I  am 
liard  enough  pressed ;  and  Lucy  Feraham  is  worth 
winning,  by  all  accounts,  instead  of  leaving  her  to 
those  dandies,  and  now  brining,  down  fibis  Denison 
to  add  to  the  number." 

'*  And  cot  them  oU  out,"  added  yomig  Pole  through 
bis  teeth- 

**  I  mu  st  give  up  the  hounds,"  said  the  Inranet. 
"  I  shall  be  sorry  for  that." 
"  Lucy  Femham  nogs  with  you,  rides  with  you, 
flirts—" 

Trevor  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  pufied  out  a  cloud 
of  smoke.  Now  the  baronet  comd  n't  smoke  him- 
self, and  hated  tobacco,  so  he  drew  back  a  little, 
and  added  peevishly:  **But  if  you  addle  your  briuns 
with  a  detestable  narcoUc  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, no  wonder  others  get  before  you." 

Trevor  straightened  himself  and  flung  away  hia 
half-finished  cigar. 

"Lucy  Femham  doesn't  ilirt,  sir;  that's  a  mis- 
take. She  condescends  to  let  a  fellow  wcarj-  her. 
I  believe  Denison  is  an  old  acquaintance,  —  knew 
her  when  she  was  poor,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
does  n't  matter  whom  she  marries,  however,  since  it 
cortainly  won't  be  me." 

"  Yet  you  might  have  a  chance  if  we  join  forces 
for  Ital^,  which  we  are  sure  to  do.-  I  shall  go  to 
econouuze." 

**  So  does  Mr.  Femham,"  sud  Trevor  with  a  laugh. 
The  banmet  laughed  too. 

"  See  that  oar  economy  is  n't  after  his  fashion, 
that's  all.  I  can't  afford  it.  Here  comes  Gladia- 
tor; you  take  care  of  him,  Trevor;  he's  too  good 
for  you." 

"  1 11  take  care,"  replied  Trevor,  nodding  to  the 
compliment. 

Once  fairly  on  the  road,  Mr.  Denison  fell  back 
from  his  place  at  Lucy's  side,  and  kept  behind.  He 
knew  that  he  had  been  a  good  rider  years  ^o ;  but 
he  knew  also  that  Miss  Femham  had  no  idea 
whether  he  was  or  not,  and  he  watched  her  rather 
curiously.  At  firat  she  rode  on  indifferently  enough ; 
but  at  a  point  which  brought  the  Cross  Beads  in 
sight,  she  just  turned  her  head,  and  gave  one  glance 
at  his  general  appearance. 


"  I 'd  mve  something  to  know  what  she  thinks  of 
it,"  said  Mr.  Denison  to  himselil  ^'  Not  that  it  mat- 
ters to  me  though." 

And  there  were  the  hounds  dotted  about  amongst 
the  yellow  gone,  and  the  horsemen  lighting  it  op 
with  Ints  of  vivid  scarlet,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  mnk,— and  on  the  horizon  to  the  ri^t  the 
long  low  eoaBfe4ine  of  doll  red  sand;  and  m  ftont 
the  purple  moor. 

"  It 's  worth  coming  to  see,"  said  Sir  Trevor. 
"  Take  my  advice.  Miss  Femham,  and  follow  the 
bunt.    It  won't  take  yon  into  any  mischief  to-da^." 

Somebody  interrupted  him  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  earthstoppers,  and  when  he  turned  round 
ag^n  Lucy  was  in  front  with  her  uncle  and  Archer 
Denison. 

"  I  thought  Trevor  said  he  could  n't  ride,"  mut- 
tered the  oaronet.  "  He  shonhl  n't  have  had  'tihe 
bay  if  I  bad  known." 

Bat,  whatever  Lucy  meant  to  do,  Hr.  Denison 
had  no  intention  of  being  in  at  the  death.  At  the 
fuTt  cheek  he  fbund  himself  still  ckM  to  the  Fern- 
hams,  and  looking  on  while  some  dozen  horsemen 
craned  their  necks  over  a  fence  in  front.  One  by 
one  they  reached  the  weakest  point,  looked,  and 
rode  on.  Mr.  Denison  saw  Lucy  watching  them 
with  a  cleam  of  expectation  that  faded  into  some* 
thing  like  actual  sadness  as  each  one  turned  awi^. 

"  I U  do  this  one  leap,"  he  thought;  "  and  then 
go  home." 

*'  Use  the  snafHe,"  said  Mr.  Femham,  who  was 
looking  at  him ;  **  not  the  curb.  The  old  bay  is 
plucky,  but  I  *ve  ridden  Iter,  and  know  her  tricks. 
She  11  swerve  at  the  whip  and  answer  to  the  spur." 

Archer  nodded  and  took  the  leap.  After  this 
the  hunt  saw  no  nune  of  him.  £te  turned  the 
plucky  old  bay,  much  against  the  equine  will,  and 
rode  slowly  home.  He  got  lui  sketch-book,  and 
wandered  off*  along  the  uore  and  over  the  rocks, 
tilt  the  sun  began  to  sink,  and  tiie  sound  of  the  sea 
to  get  fainter  as  it  crept  away.  He  was  thinking  of 
many  things ;  of  bis  profession,  and  its  greatness ;  of 
the  hollownesB  of  the  world  and  the  poor  pitiful 
dreams  which  after  all  only  mock  us  mth  their  false 
coloring.  And,  turning  suddenly  rolind  a  sharp 
rock,  he  found  himself  face  to  ftce  with  Lucy  Fem- 
ham, and  stopped. 

At  first  they  stood  looking  at  each  other  without., 
a  word ;  then  something  came  over  Archer  Denison 
which  he  could  not  control ;  a  sort  of  brief  mad- 
ness, it  seemed  to  him  afterwards,  and  he  put  out- 
his  hand,  and  said  softly,  "  Lucy  I " 

She  juat  looked  at  nim,  and  sat  down  on  a  big 
boulder,  covering  her  face. 

*'  Don't  Archer  I  It  >  like  the  sound  of  the  sea 
on  Gwyneth's  Head.  O,  how  I  wish  I  was  back 
again!" 

"  Back  egun  where,  Lucy  ?  " 

**  In  the  dear  old  cottage  nith  my  aunt,  —  my 
duenna,  as  you  used  to  call  her,  you  naughty  boy ! 
But  I  forgot^"  said  Lucy,  getting  up  with  a  forlorn 
resumption  of  her  dignity ;  "  I  am  Miss  Femham, ' 
and  you  are  Mr.  Denison.  KIcbard  is  n't  himself 
any  more.  I  feel  like  the  little  girl  in  'Punch,' 
Archer.  The  world  is  hollow,  and  my  doll  stuffed 
with  sawdust ;  so,  if  you  please,  I 'd  like  to  be  a 
nun." 

*  Archer  might  have  laughed  at  the  plaintiveness 
of  the  poor  little  unthroned  queen,  but  he  saw  Mr. 
Femham  at  a  little  distance ;  and  so  he  said,  hasti- 
ly, **  Lucy,  you  called  me  a  naughty  boy  just  now. 
Tlunk  me  a  boy,  if  you  will ;  your  brouier,  for  in- 
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stance.  I  wank  to  know  if  yon  are  aware  what  yoi^ 
are  doing;;  if  ton  undeisbtod  all  these  devotoJ 
slaves  of  yours  V  " 

*'I  uQuerstand  that  they  want  my  money,"  said 
Lucy,  simply. 

"  And  since  they  cannot  all  have  it,  may  an  old 
friend  ask  which  is  the  favored  one  ?  " 

Lucy  was  silent  a  little,  and  then  she  said,  — 

'*  I  am  very  miserable,  Archer." 
■  "Why?" 

"  Because  I  have  learned  to  doubt  If  any  one 
is  kind  to  me  I  think  at  onco  it  is  '  money.'  It 's 
very  shocking,  I  know,  but  I  can't  help  it.  I  can* 
not  beltei'e  in  any  one.  Now  what  do  you  think  of 
me?  I  am  worldly,  of  coarse,  and  you  give  me  up. 
Thb  is  another  thing  the  hateful  money  has  done 
forme." 

"  Lucy,"  said  Archar,  "  when  you  and  I  [nckcd 
^mosses  in  the  Kentish  woods  last  May,  yon  were  aa 
poor  as  I  was." 
"Well." 

"  Well.  Things  arc  changed.  I  do  not  give  you 
up;  it  is  the  other  way.  I  am  poor.  Are  you  quite 
certUB  that  this  universal  doubt  of  yours  would 
never,  in  any  case,  touch  me  ?  " 

The  painful  red  came  up  into  Lucy's  face. 
I  —  I  am  sure  of  nothing,  I  belicTe.   How  can 
I  be  sure  7" 

"  Good  by : "  said  Archer. 
Not  yet.   Not  in  that  way,  Archer  I  Consider ; 
my  lesson  has  been  '■None  cero'  aa  hmg^and  I  have 
learnt  it  so  well!" 

"  Good  by  ! "  repeated  Archer. 

*'  At  lefist  we  are  friends  ?  " 

Archer  could  not  answer,  for  Mr.  Fembam  had 
come  up;  and  shaking  ofi*  a  rather  odd,  foreign- 
looking  individual  with  a  polite  "  Foste  restante, 
Napoh,  for  the  next  fortnight;  afterwards  Rome," 
and  speaking  a  few  matters-fact  words  to  the 
artist,  ne  walked  off  with  his  niece. 

At  the  drive  gate  he  paused. 

"You  have  known  this  Mr-  Denison  before, 

LOCT?" 

"Yes." 

But  then  he  is  poor." 
«Heis— " 

A  half-smtle  on  her  unclcls  Hp  chocked  hor. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Fembam.  "He  It  a 
pbccniz,  no  doubt.  But,  Lucy,  I  did  not  bring  you 
away  ikim  Gwyncth's  Head  to  give  you  to  a  strug- 
gling artist." 

It  was  on  Lucy's  lips  to  say,  "  I  wish  you  had  left 
me  there,"  but  she  refruned. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  proceeded  Mr.  Femham.  "  I 
have  put  you  in  a  position  to  choose  for  yourself. 
Choose  well,  if  possible ;  at  any  rate  choose.  I 
want  to  sec  you  married  before  I  —  die." 

The  word  came  with  diffiuulty;  it  was  hateful  to 
him :  it  embodied  the  sublima  climax  of  that  sulFtr- 
ing  from  whi<'h  all  his  lifd  he  bad  sotight  to  c?c:ipe. 

*'  However,"  he  ^ln^^■bed,  "  we  wi  no  more 

of  it  aoKr  Sac,  there  are  the  lightd  springing  up. 
Let  ns  go  In." 

Archer  Dcnison,  glancing  towards  Lucy  that 
night,  -wifs-t  ou  into  a  fit  of  a'j.-itract  eontemphtion 
of^ the  girl  who  had  sat  on  a  big  boulilcr,  oiilj-  ii  few 
hours  ago,  and  covcrijd  liiir  f;ice.  It  was  jiU^^v-tlier 
diflorcut  now:  .she  wits  iio!d;ng  hor  court,  far  a.vay 
above  him ;  b-stuwing  hor  f:ivo'-3  with  tolerable 
equality  u(H»n  Lord  Cj;irle3,  Sir  Ilnrry,  and  Co'oiicl 
b  andt ;  Trevor  Pol«  looking  darkly  on.  For  Mr. 
Dr^nisnn  s>.h  h:ul  not  a  word:  and  hr  could  nnt 


know  that  she  would  go  to  her  room  with  a  sore 
heart  when  it  was  all  over,  to  look  out  towards  the 
sea  creeping  back  agun,  and  cry  for  the  days  that 
were  dead. 

CHAFTEK  U. —  BT  LAOO  D*AGIfANO. 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  country  smoewhere,  uncle. 
This  is  too  Uke  the  Ladies'  Mile;  only  for  the 
flowers." 

Mr.  Fembam  had  taken  rooms  on  a  breezy  primo 
piano,  professing  always  to  ooonomize,  and  kcemsig 
the  joke  up  witn  immenso  enjoyment.  He  haa  es- 
corted tfae  nntravelled  Knglieh  girl  amount  the 
lions  with  praiseworthy  industry ;  amply  repaid,  as 
he  told  her,  by  the  sicht  of  her  fresh  enjoyment. 
They  bad  been  throngn  Castellamare  to  Sorrento, 
and  "done"  Tamo's  bouse;  they  had  walked  the 
paved  streets  Pompeii,  heard  all  about  Uie  skele- 
ton of  the  priest  before  his  altar,  with  the  sacHficied 
knife  still  in  the  bony  fingers,  —  seen  the  fountains 
in  mosaic ;  tho  temples  and  the  great  amphitheatre, 
which  young  Trevor  Pole  said  made  him  wonder  if 
his  horse  Gladiator  was  being  properly  attended  to. 
They  had  submitted  to  be  half  choked  with  sulphu- 
rous clouds  at  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  and  had  in- 
spected the  "Devil's  Kitchen."  For  Lucy's  sake 
Mr.  Fernham  had  even  mounted  a^ain  the  hun- 
dreds of  steps  to  SL  Elmo  and  San  Martino, — and 
now  he  was  riding,  rather  weariW,  if  the  troth  must 
be  told,  beside  her  in  the  ViUa  Keale,  watching  the 
carriages  creep  on,  three  abreast,  and  the  exagger- 
ated "swelldom"  of  the  exquisites  who  rode  at  a 
snail's  pace  beside  them.  And  with  the  Femhams 
there  was  the  Rcdfield  party  over  again ;  the  Eng- 
lish milord  Charles,  th$  little  soldier,  and  the  baro- 
net. No  one  knew  why  they  had  all  &ncied  Ifa- 
ples  at  this  peculiar  time ;  each  of  them  agreed  that 
it  was  "odd";  and  each  of  them  sneered  at  the 
others  for  persevering  idiots  who  bad  no  chance. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  where  we  '11  go,"  said  Mr.  Femham, 
suddenly.    "  Lucy,  we  '11  drive  to-morrow  to  — " 

Lucy,  bringing  her  sunny  head  so  close  that  it 
almost  touched  his  white  one,  whispered,  "  Hush ! 
I  don't  want  these  men.  We  '11  no  alone,  —  vou 
and  I."  *•  \ 

And  they  went  alone,  along  the  coast  to  Bua>, 
PoziooU,  and  the  smoking  Solfatara ;  till  Mr.  Fem- 
hun,  suddenly  putting  his  hand'  into  his  breast- 
pocket, said,  "My  dear,  I  foTgot;  here  is  a  letter 
for  you.  You  shall  read  it  here,  by  the  little  Lake 
d'Agnano,  —  it's  pretty,  is  it  not?  —  and  III  go 
away  while  yon  enjoy  it.  I  wanted  to  see  this  place 
once  again  ;  to  say  good  by  to  it,"  he  added,  looking 
at  her  with  an  odd  mixture  of  melancholy  and  jest. 
'*  Lucy,  I  have  hated  suffering  all  my  life,  but  I  did 
i^uHur  here  once,  and  up  tliero  amon^t  the  trees 
there  is  a  memento  of  it." 

At  another  time  Lucy  might  hr.ve  pnzzled  herself 
a  little  over  tliis  speech  ;  but  she  held  her  letter  in 
her  hand,  and  knew  th;it  the  writinir  was  Archer 
Dtiuisoa's.  While  she  read  it,  —  while  two  tears 
withered  in  her  eye.-,  but  never  fell,  —  while  tlio 
beantifjl  little  lake  was  bh'rred,  ar.d  its  emerald 
setting  a  dis:nal  miss, —  Lucy  went  back  a  year  of 
her  lift!,  blolting  cut  the  interval  with  that  passion- 
ate do-^jjair  wliich  is  ?o  vain  and  so  intolerahle. 
ArchiT  hiid  pent  her  only  ,i  few  fool-sh  verses,  but 
they  sfjundod  to  her  like  a  farewell  forever.  Slore- 
o\iv  they  canio  from  Gwyneth's  Head;  and  she 
knew  that  lio  muft  have  seen  the  letter  which  she  I 

lir>:l    written  In   hnn   ai.nf  In  tlia  first    niHiti   aP  fim.  I 
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pleaaore  in  tbc  scenes  which  already  were  begin- 
ning to  weary  her.  An^y  that  he  shouid'havo^een- 
this ;  angry  with  him,  with  herself,  with  everybody, 
—  she  read  the  lines  ^aio,  thinking  that  she  would' 
tear  them  up  into  small  Ints,  and  fling  them  into 
the  lake :  — 

"  So  oruKe  ud  myrtle  an  hir  for  yoo, 

Aud  your  northera  tye  cod  gaze 
On  A  iravc  h&lf  duk  with  shimiueTiiig  blue, 

Ilair  uteeped  in  a  KoMsn  hue. 
Aial  your  cap  Is  ailed  to  Uie  brin,  jaa  saj,  — 

niM  trtlh  Hft!^  iweMt  wtae ; 
That  I  take  tnm  your  hMid,  m  fer.amar, 

A  Mlnf  yon  ouwut.divlae. 
For  yonr  luolit  wm*<!  creeps  chilly  moA  daw 

To  bmk  on  »  northrm  ahore ; 
I  mold  it  liad  putod  lu  iaus  ajfo 

forever  and  evennore.  ^ 

"  Vour  hair  U  tooehed  with  Uw  ^Imawring  KQM 

Ai  the  atiailoini  come  aud  go ; 
Uko  menory'a  ligtit  on  a  Mory  toU 

Id  Mm  MIliRbt,  loD?'affn. 
'  rrom  the  dear,  dear  life  thai  waa  alU  dream, 

I  tniD  10  your  words  again  ; 
And  ray  heart,  where  iweet  lay  the  pddta  gleam, 

OvowathUl  with  Rfludden  ikUg. 
Vor  the  wave  is  between  ua  aom,  yoa  a^t 

Bioce  the  hir  Hay  dream  is.  o'er  i 
I  woBld  ft hKl HKptM «pnt Oat 

Well,  Lucy,  you  have  been  loi^  enoagfa  orer  it. 
I  hope  it 's  a  praposal." 

Lucy  fbUed  her  paper  with  wonderfdl  calmness, 
considering  that  a  moment  before  riie  had  meant  to 
tear  it  up  and  throw  it  into  the  lake. 

«  No,  uncle." 

A  shadow  jmased  over  GeofTry  Femham's  Tace. 
There  were  few  of  bis  acquaintances  and  enviers 
who  would  not  have  started  back  aghast  from  the 
thoughts  and  speculations  which  had  occuj^icd  him 
during  that  solitary  stroll.  It  was  not  hi^  habit, 
hi>wever,  to  indulge  in  unpleasant  reflections,  so  be 
shook  them  off,  and  said,  good-humoredly,  "  Lucy,  I 
wish  you  would  make  up  your  mind.  Here  are  four 
suitors  at  your  feet;  honorable,  true  men,  holding 
good  positions.  Tbey  may  not  be  very  clever,  but 
what  of  that?  They  are  aveBag.c.  I  was  considered 
above  that,  and  what  has  my  cleverness  done  for 
me  ?  I  shall  go  out  of  the  world  without  the  regret 
of  a  single  soul.  Mind,  I  am  not  mourning  over 
this.  !My  object  has  been  to  enjoy  to  the  very  full 
all  that  me  could  offer,  and  I  have  done  so.  The 
quesUon  is  not  concerning  me,  however,  but  you. 
^lese  ^nUemen  are  all  in  love  with  you,  Lucy." 

"  With  your  heiress,  sir,"  said  Lucy  involuntarily. 

Mr.  Femham  smiled, — a  very  odd  smile,  that 
somehow  seemed  to  give  a  ghastly  look  to  his  face. 

At  any  rate  they  are  my  friends.  Th^  are 
going  on  with  me  to  Borne.  I  Should  Uke  you  to  be 
civil  to  them." 

*'  I  will  be  civil  to  them." 

*'  I  wish  you  would  like  LohI  Charles.  Ho 's  a 
very  good  sort  of  fellow,  ^ry,  Lucy.  Hitherto 
you  have  done  nothing  but  t^ueen  it,  btit  tlHtt  cannot 
go  on.  I  have  motives  for  wishing  to  see  yon  settled. 
Give  Lord  Charles  a  chance,  my  dear." 

lAxcy  did  not  answer,  but  she  crusbcd  Archer 
Denison's  envelope  into  her  pocket  rather  savagely. 
Yes,  she  would  be  cinl  to  her  unole's  friend  After 
all,  be  had  some  right  to  complain  of  ber.  She 
would  ftniget  all  about  her  part  life  and  the  little 
cottage  at  Gwyneth's  He^;  and  ai  to  Areher,  it 
was  worse  than  childish  to  wear  a  esfe  heart  tar  a 
nun  who  opmfy  deelarad  &at  be  wiAed  th^  had 
never  met. 

So  Lucy  tutored  benelf  into  suhjection,  and  tried 
to  like  Lord  Charles.   He  was  good-natured  and 


attentive;  she  could  not  help  seeing  that'ber  .will 
was  law  to  him.  She  wanted  to  get  to  Kerne  is 
time  for  the  £aster  splendor,  and  be  mooi^ed-this 
for  ber.  Uc  even  went  with  her  to  hear  the  mmic 
in  the  -Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  first  Miserere  in  Sl 
Peter^e,  though  he  hated  music,  and  eenld  n't  see 
the  use  of  being  made  miserable  by  such  melancholy 
sounds;  and  ou  Easter-day  he,  constitutionally  an 
indolent  man,  submitted  to  stand  from  eight  o'Clot^ 
twelve  in  St.  Peter's,  to  hoar  ttie  Pope  celebrata 
Iligh  Mass.  Lucy  might  have  seen  the  -htqielesB 
weariness  in  bis  face  if  she  had  thought  of-hin,  but 
she  did  not  From  the  blartof  silver  olarioaswbudi 
lierahled  tlie  Pope's  ontrance,  to  the  taoiBeat  when 
the  papal  troops  drew  up  in  Che  Piaxaa  outside, 
under  tbe  bnleony  from  which  the  benediction  -was 
to  be  pronounced,  she  foi^ot  all  about  her  com- 
panions. 

As  for  my  lord,  he  never  spoke  to  -her ;  tibe  6oh(1 
silence  of  so  dense  a  throng  had  something  awfill 
about  it  to  him ;  and  when  tbe  oannon  sonnfled 
from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  seventy  or 
eighty  thousand  kneeling  figures  rose  up  afWr  the 
Pope's  blessing,  he,  stolid  Englishman  as  he  was, 
almo<tt  joined  in  the  huzzas  that  followed,  bo  great 
was  his  relief  that  the  thing  was  over.  It  was  at 
this  momout  that  Luuy,  starting  from  him,  altered  a 
sudden  cry  :  — ;  - 

"  Archer,  Areher,  —  I  am  so  glad ! " 

She  checked  herself  at  once,  but  Lord  Charles 
had  heanl ;  had  recognized  that"sn(A"  of  w  artia^ 
and  seen  hia  face  light  up. 

"  Are  you  glad?  "  said  Archer,  "  So  am  I  then. 
It  *s  a  strange  place  to  meet  in,  —  is  it  not  ?** 

He  was  holding  ber  hand  still,  and  Lut^-,  hardly 
knowing  wlia,t  to  do,  turuud  with  a  slight  gesture  of 
introduction  to  Lord  Charles. 

"How  de  do,  Mr.  —  ah  —  Densil?"  said  his 
lordship.  "Impressive  sight,  I  suppose.  Can't^ay 
I  care  very  much  for  it  myselfl  Stage  trickery, 
rather." 

"You  will  call.  Archer,"  brolte  in  Lucy,  hastily. 
"  We  we  on  the  Pinzza  di  Spagmi,  and  —  " 

"  Thank  you,  but  1  'm  afniid  I  must  bo  a  very 
unsouial  animal  just  now,  I  am  going  to  shut  my- 
self up  and  woric  hanl, — harder  than  such  happy 
fellows  as  you,  my  lord,  know  anything  about" 

Lucy  swallowed  the  little  sting  ot  pain,  anger, 
and  selPcontempt  as  bast  she  could. 

Well,"  she  said,  indifferentiy,  "  I  dare  say  yWi 
arc  right    Good  by." 

"  Good  by." 

My  lord,  walking  sulkily  by  Lucy's  side,  mafle  a 
solemn  resolution,  that,  before  the  day  was  over,  he 
would  have  his  answer,  let  it  be  what  it  might 
Months  afterwards  he  used  to  reflect  what  a  lucky 
chance  it  was  for  him  that  Miss  Femhw  tumtfl 
rofttve  on  tbe  score  of  propriety,  and  insisted  on 
dragging  poor,  meek  Lady  Pole  with  her  to  the 
eveuioe  ilium i nation  of  St  Peter's. 

Mr.  Femham  had  been  out  all  day,  no  one  knew 
where.  He  came  in  before  they  started,  and  went 
straight  np  to  his  ntccc,  drawing  her  on  one  side. 

*•  Set^  it  with  my  lord  to-night,  iMicy." 

He  s^ke  in  such  a  rtrange  tone  that  she  lotiheft 
np  at  htmi  and  started  at  tb:  dead  iriiiteneas  df  hii 
face. 

"Tou  are  iJl,"  she  said.    "  I  will  not  go  out" 
He  laaghed. 

"I  never  was  ill  in  my  life.  Don't  you  tttfce  fttm- 
eies,  Lucy,  but  go,  and  come  back  to  me  — '  that  ^ 
come  ba^  t»<ii^ — Lady  Charies  Fainbuie^lect*' 
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But  Lucy  was  both  tired  and  excited,  and  in  no 
mood'to  take  any  notice  of  my  lord's  eflorts  to  draw 
her  into  a  coufideotial  dialogue.  There  was,  or  slie 
thoueht  then  was,  something  apmemve  in  the  air ; 
and  we  wiU  never  again  think  of  that  broad  temple 
of  fire  aguost  the  starless  sky  v^thout  the  shudder 
of  a  nameless  terror  creeping  over  her.  She  was 
haunted  all  the  time  br  the  stranp;e  white  face  that 
had  looked  down  at  her  and  laughed ;  and  she  was 
glad  when  Lady  Pole  confessed  to  being  tired,  and 
niey  turned  homewards. 

Lucy  did  not  know  wbat  she  was  afraid  of,  but 
ehe  was  afraid.  When  she  had  said  good-night  to 
Lady  Pole,  and  seen  her  walk  away  with  my  lord, 
she  stopped  a  moment  to  still  the  unusual  beating  of 
her  heart,  and  to  tell  herself  that  it  was  the  beat, 
and  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  day.  Then 
she  went  into  her  own  room  to  take  off"  her  bonnet; 
and  from  thence  to  the  drawing-room.  No  one  was 
there.  A  small  pan  of  coals  smouldered  on  a  tripod 
on  one  table ;  for  Mr.  Feraham  was  chilly  in  spite 
of  the  warm  weather.  A  taper  still  burnt  upon  a 
smaller  table;  and  there  was  a  smell  of  sealing-wax 
in  the  room.  Going  up  to  this  latter  table,  she  saw 
a  neat  pile  of  papers  tied  together  and  labelled ;  and 
near  them  a  note  addressed  to  henelf,  in  her  uncle's 
band. 

Still  fighting  off  that  strange  terror  of  she  knew 
not  what,  Lucy  broke  this  open,  and  read  it :  — 

"My  dear  Lucy: 

"  1  have  been  a  consistent  man  all  my  life. 
When  I  took  you  from  your  aunt,  I  promised  to 
leave  you  all  I  bad.    So  I  do ;  and  it  is —  nothing. 

"  There  ia  only,  enough  to  pay  my  debts.  I  have 
had  money,  and  have  used  it  —  to  purchase'  every 
good  thing  which  the  world  could  sdh  I  saw  you 
when  my  popularity  was  a  little  filing;  and  I 
adoDted  you,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  three  reasons.  I 
tdioold  thereby  regain  importance,  experience  a 
novel  sensation,  and  make  a  good  match  for  my 
niece.  If  1  have  not  done  this  last,  it  has  been  your 
fault,  not  mine.  And  my  money  is  gone.  I  thought 
it  would  have  lasted  lon^r,  but  it  is  gone.  I  have 
always  determined  that,  when  life  could  no  more 

f've  me  the  full  measure  to  which  I  am  accustomed, 
would  know  no  meaner  portion.  I  would  cease  to 
be.  If  you  have  neglected  your  chances  with  Lord 
Charles,  and  wilfully  thrown  him  over,  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  have  still  done  you  no  harm.  And  in 
that  case  go  back  to  your  mother's  sister ;  you  are 
no  worse  off  than  the  girl  whom  I  took  away,  and  to 
whom  I  have  given  at  least  one  brilliant  year  in  her 
life.  Good  by.  I  am  about  to  lock  myself  into 
my  room.  Yon  need  'take  no  steps.  I  hare  borne 
about  with  me  for  years  the  means  of  a  death,  pun- 
.less  T—  even  luxurious  —  and  certain. 

"  Your  uncle  now, — when  you  read  this,  no  one ! " 

In  the  morning,  all  Rome  was  talking  about  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  the  English  milord  who  was 
rich,  and  yet  not  rich ;  who  had  destroyed  himself. 
And  in  a  fortnight's  time,  before  Lucy  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  most  terrible  thing  that  had 
ever  happened  to  her,  there  lay  on  her  table  three 
of  the  thinnest  possible  bits  of  pasteboard,  with 
"P.P.C."  scrawled  at  the  bottom  of  each.  Out  of 
the  four  faithful  and  devoted  knights,  only  Trevor 
Pole  had  asked  permission  to  gee  her,  and  otTer  her 
his  clumsy  sympathy  and  his  good-by  in  person. 
And  day  afler  d^  in  sore  bitterness  and  desolation 
there  came  up  in  Lucy's  heart  the  thought  that  surely 


Archer  Dtiuisoo  would  write  or  come  to  her  before 
she  left  Rome. 

But  Archer  was  at  the  Cafd  Greco,  absorbed  in 
his  studies ;  and  if  fragments  of  the  nine  days'  won- 
der*rcached  him,  he  caught  no  names,  and  took  no 
notice.  When  he  did  hear  what  had  happened,  it 
was  too  late. 


CIIAPTEB  III.  —  WHF.KE  THE  WAVE  BnEAKS 
WILDEST. 

On  Gwyncth's  Head,  cold,  desolate,  and  beautiful ; 
a  dark  mass  with  a  granite  face  on  its  summit ;  the 
lines  sharp  cut;  the  stone  lip^  compressed  with  a 
sort  of  strain  upon  tbeni ;  the  whole  face  bent  for- 
ward in  an  attitude  of  watching.  And  the  autumn 
wind  was  freshening;  the  waves  lashing  themselves 
up  before  it,  dull  yellow  on  the  coast,  green  and 
oUve  g;reen  farther  out  Many  a  boat  had  been 
stove  m ;  many  a  fisherman  had  gone  to  his  long 
home  here,  under  the  calm  face  that  never  changed 
and  never  rested  from  its  watching.  The  old  people 
who  had  lived  in  the  little  town  hefore  it  grew  into 
the  quiet,  aristocratic  watering-place  told  the  story 
of  the  granite,  face  with  unquestioning  faith.  It  was 
Gwyneth,  a  fisherman's  wife,  who  had  gone  out  to 
watch  through  the  stormy  night  for  hur  husband's 
boat,  and  had  never  come  back  agun,  but  watched 
there  forever,  turned  to  stone  by  tJie  sight  of  the 
broken  boat  on  the  rocks  below. 

In  these  later  days  a  little  lantem-shaped  turret 
stood  on  Gwyneth's  Head ;  and  when  the  warning 
lights  shone  out  at  night,  the  lowest  of  them  just 
touched  the  stone  face  here  and  there,  like  the  white 
lights  of  a  painter. 

They  were  lighted  now,  though  it  was  daylight, 
and  they  could  do  but  little  good.  And  below  the 
rock,  close  to  the  |)ier,  a  crowd  had  gathered — a 
nlent  crowd,  almost  imoiovable,  except  tor  the  glasses 
that  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  the  occa- 
sional half-smothered  exclamauon.   This  crowd  was 

watching  the  steamer  from  L  ;  and  apart  from' 

it,  on  a  seat  sheltered  a  little  by  the  clilT,  there  were 
two  ladies  wat«;hing  also.  The  vessel  had  been  at 
first  only  a  dark  speck  upon  the  waves,  but  she  was 
fighting  her  way  nearer.  The  men  on  the  pier  said 
that  she  was  nearer,  certainly;  that  there  was  a 
chance  for  her.  If  she  could  only  make  out  the 
lights  on  Gwyneth's  Head,  and  keep  clear  of  the 
rocks,  there  was  a  chance  for  her ;  but  how  ehe 
rolled  and  pitched!  and  what  madness  to  start  in 
the  teeth  of  such  foul-weather  signs ! 

"  I  am  gtad  there 's  no  one  belonging  to  me  in 
that  vessel,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies  on  the 
seat.    "  Have  you  had  enough  of  it,  Lucy  ?  " 

Lacy  Pemham  turned  her  eyes  for  one  moment 
from  the  sea  like  some  one  in  a  dream. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  home,  Aunt  Rachel  ?  ** 

"  Why,"  said  the  old  lady  drily,  "  it 's  not  the  very 
gentlerit  breeze  in  the  world,  my  dear." 

At  this  juncture  some  one  ofi'ered  Lucy  a  glass, 
which  she  took  eagerly. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  good  many  on  board,"  «wd 
the  owner  of  this,  steadying  it  for  her.  "  One  may 
almost  distinguish  faces." 

So  one  may.  Lucy,  giving  baclc  the  glass,  said 
to  her  companion,  quietly, — 

"  There  is  some  one  belonging  to  you  there.  Let 
ua  stay,  Aunt  Rachel." 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her  niece,  and  refrained 
from  questioning.  Lucy  was  odd,  —  the  result  prob- 
ably of  tliat  shock  in  Italy  from  which  she  had 
never  recovered. 
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-<Va  for  Lucy,  when  the  glass  was  once  more  offtireil 
1.0  her,  she  did  not  even  see  it.  She  sa^7  nothing 
outwardly  but  the  waves  that  leaped  np  on  Gwj-n- 
ath's  Head,  and  fell  back  in  spray  into  the  boiling 
caldron  beneath;  and  mixed  up  with  this,  lik^  a 
confused  dream,  there  came  the  May-day  in  Kent; 
the  meeting  on  the  sands  at  Kedfield,  when  she  sent 
him  away ;  the  vast  kneelinv  crowd  in  the  piazza 
outside  St.  Peter's,  and  a  white-haired  old  man  in  a 
balcony  uttering  the  Easter  benediction.  If  she 
ccutd  but  have  hod  a  small  part  of  her  life  back 
again  I  But  now  it  was  too  late;  he  would  never 
know  Iiow  tcue  she  h#d  been  in  reality  to  her  oFd 
faith  .in  him;  and  here,  underneath  the  lights  on 
Gwyneth's  Head,  was  to  be  the  end  of  all ! 

"  Lucy,  wake  up  t   There  *9  no  danger  now." 

A  great  shout  rose  up  from  the  hitherto  silent 
crowd  ;  there  was  a  swaying  to  and  fro  towards  the 
wooden  steps  of  the  landing-^tage ;  a  policeman  or 
two  ,to  keep  off  the  press ;  and,  a  few  moments  after 
that,  a  voice  she  bad  thought  never  to  hear  agairi 
was  speaking  to  her,  and  a  band,  whose  touch  some- 
how brought  back  th»  Ken^k  lawn,  was  holding  her 
own. 

They  did  not  talk  much.  The  wind  howled  after 
them,  and  the  roar  and  slush  of  the  mad  sea  on  the 
shingle  would  have  drvwned  any  voice  c£  ordiasry 
pitch.  But  Annt  Rachel  was  a  discreet  old  lady; 
OQce  within  the  l^miliar  room  at  the  little  cottage, 
she  turned  to  Archer  Denison,  putting  on  her 
spectacles,  and  looking  him  over  as  if  he  had  been 
a  natural  cun(»ity,  and  said,  — 

*'  So  you  have  been  banting  everywhere  for  the 
runaway !  "What  simpletons  men  are,  to  be  sure. 
As  if  the  Poles,  or  any  such  people,  would  care 
about  her  now  I  But,  Archer,  she  isn't  satisfied 
with  Gwyneth  now.  She  wants  to  go  gallivanting 
off  as  governess.  It's  all  a  pretence,  I  know.  She 
has  had  a  taste  of  grand  life,  and  wants  more.  But 
there,  I  *11  go  away.  See  if  you  can  make  her  hear 
reason." 

Archer  Denison  sat  silent  for  a  minute,  looking  at 
the  lights  which  he  had  once  thought  he  never 
should  reach. 

"  Old  Gwyneth  gave  me  a  rough  welcome;"  he 
(tald.  "  You  did  n't  think  I  iras  in  the  boat, 
Lucy?" 

didn't  think  about  it.  I  knew.  Some  ono 
gave  me  a  glass,  and  I  saw  yon." 

"  Were  you  frightened  ?  " 

She  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  said,  "  No." 

"  I  don't  believe  you ;  I  won't  You  know  why  I 
<1id  n't  come  to  you  in  Borne  ?  Yon  got  my  letter 
last  week  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  had  your  letter." 

"  What  is  alt  this  about  govcrnessing  ?  You  used 
to  be  happy  enough  with  Aunt  Rachel." 

"  That  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  a  burden 
upon  her.   I  am  older  now,  and  I  am  able  —  " 

"  Yes,  a  valiant  woman.  Will  you  coma  and  be 
a  burden  upon  me,  Lucy  ?  " 

Lucy  answered,  readily  enough,  "  No,  I  will  not." 

But  he  only  laughed. 

"  1  am  not  afraid  of  yon  now.  You  were  almost 
my  promised  wife  before  they  made  an  heiress  of 
you,  and  nearly  spoilt  a  good  man's  life, — that's 
mine,  yon  know.  But  you  cannot  doubt  mo  now ; 
there's  nothing  to  doubt  about:  no  motive  but  the 
old  one.  I 'm  not  so  very  poor,  Lucy,  and  am  rich 
in  hope.    What  do  you  say?" 

"Well,  have  you  settled  it?"  inquired  the  spec- 
tacles round  the  door. 


"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Denison. 

"  And  she  is  not  going  to  be  a  governess  amongst 
the  pomps  and  vanities?" 

"  No ;  she  is  going  to  marry  a  man  of  genius ;  to 
be  great  sometime.  .  And  we  are  not  going  to  travel 
about  any  more  just  now.  When  we  go  to  Italy 
next,  you  shall  go  with  us,  Aunt  Rachel  j  but  for  the 
present,  —  this  is  a  very  aristocratic  place,  you 
know,  in  the  season,  —  we  shall  be  content  to  settle 
down  under  Gwyneth's  warning  lights." 

POPULAR  TALES  FROM  ITALY. 

The  following  tales  were  communicated,  In  the 
first  instance  to  Dr.  H.  Grimm,  of  Berlin,  by  a 
young  Neapolitan,  who  served  as  a  model  to  the 
painters  at  Rome.  Dr.  II.  Grimm  sent  the  newly 
acf^uired  treasure  to  his  uncle,  the  great  Jacoo 
Gnmra,  whose  death  in  September,  18S3,  shortly  after 
he  had  received  them,  prevented  their  publication. 
The  appearance,  in  the  Jahrbucli  Jilr  Romanische 
■tind  Englisclie  Literatnr,  of  the  Venetian  tales,  edited 
by  Dr.  Relnheld  Kbhler,  and  afterwards  partially 
described  in  All  The  Year  Round,  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  Dr.  H.  Grimm,  he  sent  another  copy 
of  bis  Ncapolitail  tales  to  Dr.  Kohler,  who  makes 
them  known  through  the  same  medium.  These  tales 
we  give  here,  tolu  in  our  own  fashion,  conceiving 
that  while  by  their  resemblance  in  principle  to  many 
popular  stories  of  various  countries,  they  may  intei-- 
cst  ethnologists,  they  will  be  found  sufllciently  novel 
in  some  of  their  details  to  entertain  the  reader  who 
merely  seeks  amusement. 

Three  brothers,  the  two  eldest  of  whom  hated  the 
youngest  with  an  intensity  consbtent  with  that  state 
of  natural  feeUng  which  we  find  represented  in  so 
many  fairy  tales,  mustered  sufficient  friendship  to 
go  out  for  a  day's  shooting.  Of  course,  they,  lost 
their  way  in  a  wood,  and  of  course  the  office  of 
climbing  a  tree,  and  endeavoring  to  ascertain  their 
whereabout,  devolved  upon  the  youngest.  A  palace, 
spendldly  illuminated,  presented  itself  to  his  gaze, 
and  thither  they  directed  tiuar  steps.  The  knocks 
which  they  indicted  with  their  guns  upon  the  door 
brought  no  response,  so  they  made  an  entrance  by 
main  force,  and  -found  a  large  empty  hall,  in  which 
there  was  a  well-spread  table  with  three  plates,  three 
goblets,  and  as  many  chairs.  They  naturally  availed 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  so  inviting,  and,  when 
they  had  feasted  sufBcicntly,  took  their  rest  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  which  was  furnished  with  three 
beds.  The  two  eldest,  like  dolts  as  ther  were,  went 
fast  asleep ;  the  youngest,  with  the  prudence  proper 
to  number  three,  kept  wide  awake. 

When  they  had  all  risen  in  the  morning,  the  eldest 
agreed  to  remain  in  the  palace,  and  cook  the  dinner, 
.while  the  other  two  went  out  with  their  guns.  While 
alone,  occupied  with  his  useful  duties,  he  received  a 
visit  from  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  who  seemed  by 
no  means  gratified  to  find  him  making  himself  so 
completely  at  home,  and  told  him  he  would  g^ve  him 
as  many  blows  with  a  cudgel  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year.  This  was  no  empty  menace.  The  giant 
thrashed  the  intruder  with  arithmetical  precision,  and 
then  conveniently  retired.  Being  qf  a  reserved  dis- 
position, the  eldest  brother,  on  the  return  of  the  rest, 
did  not  find  it  expedient  to  describe  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  attributed  the  paleness,  naturally  pro- 
duced by  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  blows,  to 
an  illness  with  which  he  had  been  attacked  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

The  second  brother,  who  kept  house  on  the  day 
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following,  fonnd  hiou^  in  Aeme  pontion  as  the 
eldtMC,  wiUi  this  TBrifttion  of  deteil,  he  re- 
ceived blows  equal  in  number  to  the  days  id  tiro 
years.  H«,  likewise,  when  his  bratbcr  retameil, 
ascribed  his  pttleneis  to  an  inditpoBition  ;  but,  righUy 
euspeuting  that  the  eldest  bad  been  initiatetTioto 
the  private  nMnnerB  aod  onstoms  AT  the  cast-le,  be 
favored  him  with  a  wink,  which  the  yaungest,  ever' 
'ante,  did  not  fail  to  observe. 

As  the  sharp  third  had,  however,  listened  atten- 
tiv«Iy  when  his  brothers,  supposing  him  to  be  asleep, 
had  conl«eed  tlteir  suOerioga  touach  other,  be  was 
well  primed  with  information  when'bis  turn  arrived 
for  keeping  house,  and  he  received  the  r^;ular  visit 
irom  the  giant.  That  huge  specimen  of  humanity,  in- 
ci«a>>ing  his  vindtctivene^s  by  the  law  of  arithmetic.iI 
pro;;r««:»oD,  proposed  tochastiae  the  third  delinquent 
with  a  number  tiP  blows  eqnal  to  that  of  ^e  days-in 
three  years;  but  yoaUi  boldly  amwered  him 
that  he  himself  must  prejMtre  to  recdm  as  many 
blows  as  there  are  days  in  six  years.  The  giant 
changeii  the  subject  by  remarking  tbat  he  was  taller 
than  the  defiant  youngster;  but  the  lat'er  refuted 
the  assertion  by  standing  on  a  chair.  AVhetfaer  the 
giant  failed  to  detect  the  rude  artifice,  or  whether 
Ec  scorned  to  imitate  so  p.iltry  a  device,  we  cannot 
say.  Certain  it  ia,  that,  by  merely  stretching  his 
neck,  he  overtopped  the  small  bntggart.  who,  to 
maintain  his  ascendency,  was  forced  to  mount  from 
the  ehiur  to  the  table.  Still  the  lilongation  of  nock 
coatiniu'd  ;  and  though  by  Kttios  the^  ehair  on  the 
table,  the  youth  secured  for  himself  a  pedestal  more 
elevated,-  the  giant  did  not  denst,  bat  vigorously 
went  on  atigim^ntiog  the  distance  between  his  bead 
and  bis  shoulders. 

Kow,  the  position  which  is  rendered  familiw  to 
modem  eyes  by  tlie  figure  of  a  clown  in  tlie  itiner- 
ant Fantoccini,  however  convenient  it  m:<rht  be  for 
a  short  person  walking  in  a  crowd,  or  standing  in  a 
theatre  at  the  back  of  a  cro*ded  pit,  is  anything; 
hut  suitable  to  the  pur]i09e  of  eelt-defence.  So, 
when  tlie  giant's  neck  was  at  its  longest,  the  younj;- 
stcr  on  his  table-supported  chair  found  no  diflSculty 
in  striking  off  the  giant's  head  with  his  cutlass. 
When  he  had  afterwards  liewed  the  body  into  pieces 
and  flung  them  into  a  well,  his  victory  was  complete. 

To  his  brothers,  when  thoy  came  back,  be  ex- 
pn^ooil  a  v-ish  to  dracend  into  the  well  at  onoc; 
and,  f:i?tcning  himself  to  a  cord,  to  which  a  bell  was 
also  attached,  requested  them  to  let  him  down, 
wamin<r  ^em  that  if,  after  three  da^s,  the  bell  i^ave 
BO  soBod,  they  might  furly  consider  him  dead. 
Here  was  a  'case  in  which  be  might  count  on  their 
compliance,  and  they  cheerfully  graiited  his  re- 
quest; though  they  know  no  more  th4n  we  our- 
selves what  he  coald  possibly  want  at  the  bottom  of 
a  8ti*ange  wdl. 

We  may  suppose  that  be  was  guided  by  a  correct 
instinct,  for  when  be  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  he  found  himself  in  ft  large  meadow,  richly 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  somewhat  disfigured  by 
the  presence  of  an  ugly  old  woman,  who  sat  by  a 
fire  boiling;  a  caldron.  To  the  young  man's  ques- 
tion as  to  UK!  puipeae  of  her  occnpation,  she  replied 
that  her  son  bad  been  cut  to  pieces,  ttnd  that  ehe 
intended  to  restore  htm  to  life  by  bulin^  him  in  the 
caldron.  Fereemi^  at  once  tluit  1^  diuxiembered 
son  could  be  no  other  Uma  &o  giant,  the  yoath  pre- 
vented the  old  lady  from  eanyiq^  ont  ber  'ktodly 
porposo  by  suddenly  poslui^  ber  into  ^«aldron, 
and  boiling  her  to  death. 
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the  nesdow  brongbt  om*  adTCBtttrer  to  a  palace,  at 
the  gates  oF  which  he  knocked,  but  was  infonned 
by  Q  lov^y  damsel,  who  appeared  at  the  window, 
that,  if  he  entered,  he  would  bo  devoured  hy  two 
serpents ;  4he  added  that  ber  husband,  a  magician, 
was  at  boniB  and  in  b«d,  and  that  he  likewise  could 
eat  human  fleab.  -  Of  these  little  difficulties  the 
youth  matle  short  work.  He  struck  off,  &rst  &e 
beads  of  the  serpents,  t^en  the  head  of  the  magician, 
and  finally  roasted  a  p<n1ion  of  c»ch  fur  his  dinner. 
The  magician's  widow,  w^o  had  been  carried  6ff 
against  her  will,  was  eo  highly  delighted  with  bim 
that  she  wished  to  aecompany  4iim ;  but  be  declined 
the  offer,  and  she  tbererarc  gave  him  a  img  for  a 
keepsake.  A  second  pahtce,  in  wfaicb  the  youth 
found  another  lady,  who  gave  bim  a  Imndkerebief, 
anotber  nn^cian  in  bed,  atad  two  lions,  and  irfaera 
be  killed  ami  partially  ate  the  lions  nnd  the  mam- 
cian,  we  may  pass  over,  and  follow  him  to  a  tbnd 
palaoe,  where  the  victims  were  a  third  magician  and 
two  tigers,  and  where  there  was  a  lady  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  second,  who  was  herself  more  beauti- 
fiil  than  the  first;  though,  as  they  were  all  sisters, 
there  was  a  stron"  family  liken&^s  between  tht-m. 

Accompanied  by  the  third  and  most  exquisnte 
beauty,  who  presented  him  with  a  codtly  jewel,  tbe 
youth  retraced  his  steps,  pifAing  up  the  other  two 
sisters  on  his  backward  route,  until  he  was  once 
more  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Here  he  rung  the 
bell,  and  attached  to  the  rope  the  least  loi^ely  lister, 
who,  however,  was  quite  handsome  enough  to  cause 
a  fray  between  the  two  brothers,  when  they  had 
drawn  her  up.  Tlie  similar  nacent  of  the  second 
and  then  of  the  third  sister  varied  the  olyert  of  the 
firay,  but  it  still  contjnued.  As  for  the  third  brother, 
who  Toraained  at  the  bottom,  be  felt  eo  doubtful  as 
to  the  probable  manner  of  his  reception,  that,  when 
the  rope  was  about  to  rise  for  the  fonrtli  time,  be 
fastened  to  it  a  heavy  stone,  in  lieu  of  his  own  pweot 
person.  The  result  proved  that  hia  caution  bad  not 
been  superfluous,  for  when  t'lc  stone  had  risen  about 
half-way,  the  brothers  let  go  the  rope,  and  it  fell  with 
a  bcAvy  sound,  impressing  them  with  the  ple.-t?ant 
but  fiilse  belief  that  they  had  committed  fratritride. 

Not  knowing  wh^t  to  do  next,  the  solitary  vouth 
bf!gan  to  rub  the  jeivcl  given  to  him  by  the  third 
Lidy,  and  it  immcdtntely  asked  him  what  Ire  re- 
quired V  His  first  wish,  which  was  simply  to  leave 
the  Well,  was  modest  enough ;  but  the  second,  which 
he  expressed  aiter  the  first  had  been  granted,  showed 
a  somewhat  covetous  disposition,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
to  be  the  most  handsome,  learned,  vah'ant,  and 
clever  person  who  had  ever  lived  in  tbe  worfd. 
Raised  to  this  standard  of  excellence,  the  youth, 
travelling  anew,  came  to  the  kingdom  governed  by 
the  royal  father  of  the  three  young  ladies,  but  could 
find  no  lodging  m  the  principal  city,  bo  great  was 
the  throng  that  had  been  gathered  tojethep  by  rea- 
son of  the  approaehingmarrlagc  of  bis  brothers  wttb 
two  of  the  king's  daughters.  Fortunately,  a  hos- 
pitable cobbler  allowed  him  to  rest  in  his  shop,  warn- 
ing  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  could  give  him  no 
breakfast;  whereupon  the  yooth,  by  a  rub  on  the 
jeirel,  summoned  a  great  dog,  whom  he  instructed 
to  enter  the  palace,  and  up^  the '  breaMast-table. 
His  instructions  were  punctually  followed,  ktn^ 
being  80  much  tneenaed  that — what? — ^he  oideren 
the  guard  not  fo  allow  the  do^  to  pass  on  any  fu- 
ture occasion. 

On  the  folIowii\g  day,  however,  tbe  -royal  breAk- 
&st-table  was  upset  by  another  dcfg,  stronger  than 
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dcnce  of  the  cobbler,  who  would  have  been  immcrli- 
aU-ly  dragged  off  to  prisoo  had  not  the  youth  stepped 
forward  and  declared  that  be  himself  was  the  owner 
of  the  intrusive  animals. 

"  To  the  gallows  with  him  !  **  natorally  exclaimed 
the  king,  when  the  owner  of  the  doga  was  bronght 
to  the  pi^acG  ;  but  when  his  first  outbreak  was  over, 
ho  was  considerate  enough  to  grant  the  prisoner's 
uorle^t  request  fyt  permission  to  speak  a  few  words. 

"  Whose  ring  is  this  V  "  cried  the  youtb,  availing 
himtielf  of  bis  opportunity. 

"  Mine  1"  shrieked  the  shortest  of  the  princesses. 

"  And  who  claims  this  ring  V  " 

"  I  do  t "  dkriekcd  the  one  of  middling  statore. 

"  And  wbo  gave  me  this  jewel  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  rejdied  the  third  and  tallest  princess, 
"  because  yea  freed  me  &om  the  coojarer." 

Thus  truth  came  to  light,  and  we  have,  only  to 
record  that  the  youngest  brother  married  the  hand- 
somest [vinrasB,  and  that  his  two  seniors  were 
hanged. 

The  second  tfile  is  also  about  three  brothers,  and, 
like  the  first,  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  youngest. 
They  wcro  the  sons  of  an  unfortunate  man,  who 
waa  so  poor  that  they  had  not  enough  to  eat.  The 
eldest,  therefore,  laudably  left  home,  to  get  his  liv- 
ing, and  he  bad  not  gone  far  before  he  met  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  willing  to  engage  him  as  a  servant 
on  rather  nngular  conditions.  lie  was  to  have  one 
hundred  scodt  a  month,  with  his  board;  but  a  spe- 
cial clause  was  ad<ted  to  the  effect  that  the  first  of 
the  cOQtractjng  parties  who  repented  of  his  bargain 
should  give  the  other  the  right  to  day  bim  alive.  To 
these  terms,  which,  if  hard,  at  any  rate  seemed  equi- 
table, the  lad  i^reed ;  and  on  the  following  day  he 
was  sent  into  ue  wood,  with  four  mules,  to  ^tch 
Fome  iagots,  with  a  small  piece  of  bread  ibr  his  re- 
freshment. When  be  catue  back,  fao  asked  for  bis 
breakfast,  whereupon  his  master,  though  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  be  had  consumed  CDOugn 
food  already,  gave  him  another  bit  of  bread  smaller 
than  the  first.  Like  Oliver  Twist,  the  lad  dared  to 
ask.  for  nnorc. 

"  Then  you  repent  of  our  bargain,  do  you  ? " 
ashed  the  master. 

"  Most  decidedly,"  replied  the  youth.  The  words 
were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  wheo  his  master 
CRiir;lit  bim,  flayed  bim,  and  flung  bis  body  behind 
the  door. 

The  second  brother,  who  followed  the  first,  met 

the  same  gentleman,  and,  by  force  of  a  similar  con- 
tract, came  to  a  similar  end.  With  the  third  broth- 
er, who  likcwiEe  set  out  in  due  course,  the  prelimi- 
n.'ries  wore  the  same  as  with  the  other  two ;  but  the 
result  was  different,  for,  although  when  he  returned 
fr^nj  the  forest  with  his  mules  his  demand  for  brcak- 
fr.st  was  auswered  by  the  presentation  of  a  piece  of 
brpjul  so  thin  that  the  sun  shono  through  it,  and  al- 
ttiou^h  a  complaint  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  be 
luckily  obeerved  bis  skinless  brothers  behind  the 
door,  And  held  bis  jieace.  The  disappointed  master 
actually  prees;.  I  him  for  words  of  discontent. 

"  You  arc  not  dtasatisfitid  with  our  bargain  ? " 
F.-ild  he. 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  ?  ** 

"  Quite  —  quite  —  nothing  couU  bo  more  satis* 

f  jtJory." 

On  the  following  day,  the  lad  was  again  sent  into 
tt-c  wood,  but  he  preferred  taking  (be  mules  into  a 
iicigld>oring  garden,  whoro  he  mit  down  trees  and 


vines,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  devastaUon,  and 
then  took  the  spoil  home  to  his  master.  He  was 
soon  followed  by  the  owner  of  the  garden,  who  in- 
pistcd  that  the  employer  was  liable  ^r  the  nus<lee(]s 
of  the  employed,  and  compensation  was  accordingly 
made.  It  was  now  the  lad's  turn  to  fish  for  an  ex- 
pression of  discontent ;  but  his  master  was  ready  for 
the  occasion,  and  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  satisfaction  so  warmly  expressed  was  far 
from  genuine,  and  the  gentleman's  wife,  perceiving 
the  expediency  of  cettjog  rid  of  a  j-outh  too  clever 
to  be  tricked  out  of  his  skin,  su^ested  that  on  the 
following  day  be  should  be  sent  with  a  drove  of  pigs 
to  a  neighboring  forest,  inhal»ted  by  an  eminent 
ogre,  who  would  certainly  devour  hira.  The  order 
was  duly  mven,  and  the  lad,  having  first  provided 
himself  wini  a  horn  and  some  soft  cheese,  entered 
the  forest,  where  be  saw  the  ogre,  who  roughly 
asked  him  who  he  was. 

"  That  will  tell  you  .who  I  am,"  said  he,  and,  pot- 
ting the  cheese  on  a  stone,  he  struck  it  so  smartly 
with  his  fist  that  it  was  scattered  in  all  directions ; 
the  eminent  but  stupid  ogre  all  the  while  believing 
that  the  broken  article  was  a  piece  of  marble,  ana 
marvelling  at  the  strength  of  bis  new  acquaintance. 

A  treaty  of  amity  was  the  rcsnlt,  and  the  Ogre, 
ii)  the  kindest  mood,  took  the  lad  home  to  his  wife, 
who  was  by  no  means  credulous  as  to  the  great 
strength  of  their  guest,  and,  in  the  night,  counselled 
her  husband  to  pot  him  to  a  new  trial.  On  the  fal- 
lowing morning,  therefiire,  the  ogre  challenged  _h>s 
guest  to  play  With  him  at "  nizzica,"  —  a  game  which 
consists  in  flinging  to  the  greatest  possible  distance 
a  round,  heavy  piece  of  wood,  by  means  of  a  tiristed 
cord ;  and  took  with  bim  an  enormous  poTe  as  his 
missile.  This,  when  they  had  reached  a  convenient 
'spot,  he  flung  to  an  immense  distance,  and  jettrin^y 
askod  his  comrade  to  do  the  like.  But  the  lad  sim- 
ply took  out  his  horn,  and  began  to  blow. 

"  What  is  that  for  V  "  asked  the  ogre. 

"  Why,"  said  the  youth,  you  can  perceive  the 
sea  there,  can't  you  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  can." 

"  Well,  there  are  folks  living  beyond  the  sea,  and 
I  wish  to  warn  them  of  my  throw,  that  they  may 
not  be  hurt." 

"TIgh,"  said  the  giant,  "  my  pole  has  fallen  into 
the  sea  already,  so  Imaf  as  well  give  np." 

If  the  ogre's  wife  was  incredulous  when  she  heard 
of  the  pounded  marble,  she  was  absolutely  diigasted 
when  she  was  Informed  of  the  trial  of  strength  in 
which  her  husband  had  been  conquered  by  words 
only. 

"  Try  him  again  to-morrow,"  said  she,  "  and  mind 
that  yoa  l^ok  sharp  this  time." 

On  the  morrow,  therefore,  the  ogre  took  the  lad 
Into  the  forest,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  logs,  and 
thought  to  surprise  him  by  breaking  one  tree  after 
another,  as  if  tliey  bad  been  so  many  dry  twi^ 

"  Match  that !  "'quoth  the  ogre. 

But,  by  way  of  reply,  the  'lad  simply  put  the  end 
of  a  rope  into  the  ogre's  hand,  and,  bidding  hiin 
bold  it  last,  began  to  run  with  all  bis  might. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  the  ogre. 

"  Look  here,"  replied  the  youth.  "  I 'm  gcung  to 
put  this  rope  like  a  girdle  round  the  forest,  and  then 
to  break  all  the  trees  down  with  one  strong  pull. 
It 's  such  finnicking  nigTlIag  work  to  pull  down  the 
trees  singly." 

"  O,  I  dare  say.  I 'm  not  goiTig  to  hare  my  for- 
est spoiled  in  that  fashion,"  said  tbo  huge  lubber. 
I  give  in." 
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More  disgusted  than  ever  with  this  new  proof  of 
her  husband's  otter  stupidity,  the  wife  now  proposed 
tbe  form  of  trial  that  sbout'tl  take  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing daj-. 

"  i^n't  be  put  off  for  a  tliinl  time  with  emp^ 
words,"  said  she,  "but  bid  him  chop  down  trees 
with  his  bands  in  your  presence." 

The  youth,  who  lay  awake  in  his  bed  and  over- 
heard this  counsel,  sneaked  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  an  atigiir  in  his  hand,  and  bored  some 
five  or  six  holea  in  the  thickest  tree.  This  done,  he 
Bneaked  back  to  his  bed. 

On  the  foUowing  day,  he  and  his  host  set  out  on 
their  usual  walk,  and  wbon  they  had  reached  the 
forest,  the  ogre  again  proposed  that  they  should  cut 
logs. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  youth,  "  the  hardest  wood 
is  nothing  to  me";  and  running  ftraicht  at  the 
prepared  tree,  he  contrived  to  thrust  his  fingers 
into  the  holes. 

The  ocre  imitated  the  experiment  on  a  tree  that 
had  not  been  sinularly  prepared,  and  grievous  dam- 
age to  his  fingers  was  the  result 

The  wife  hearing  what  bad  passed,  and  seeing  her 
husband's  damaged  fingers,  now  began  to  think 
that  their  guest  really  was  a  very  estraortlinary 
person ;  indeed,  far  too  extraordinarj'  to  live.  So 
she  advised  her  lord  to  take  an  iron  bar,  and  give 
him,  when  asleep,  a  blow  sufficiently  strong  to  hin- 
der him  from  waking  in  the  morning.  But  the 
wary  lad  contrived  to  put  a  heap  of  straw  into  the 
bed  as  a  substitute,  and  this  received  the  three 
heavy  blows  administered  in  the  dark  by  the  ogre. 
His  reappearance  in  the  morning  surprised  the 
worthy  pair  not  a  little,  and  tliey  were  deeply 
impressed  by  his  reply,  when,  in  answer  to  tl^ 
kind  inqniries  as  to  now  he  had  passed  the  nigh", 
he  said  that  be  bad  been  grievously  bitten  by  three 
fleas. 

The  0^  desired  no  more  trials  of  strength,  but, 
taJung  a%usinea-like  view  of  his  position,  ofien'd  to 
^ve^e  guest  as  much  gold  as  he  wanted  if  he 
would  only  leave  the  forest  The  bargain  w.is 
struck,  the  gold  was  taken,  and  the  youth,  sounding 
his  horn,  brought  together  his  drove  of  pigs,  and  di- 
rected his  steps  towards  the  residence  of  bis  master. 
An  unlimited  consumption  of  acorns  in  the  fon^t 
had  made  the  animals  so  extremely  sleek  and  plump, 
that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  two  salesmen 
who  met  him  on  the  road,  and  they  expressed  a  wish 
to  purchase  them.  He  sai<l  that  he  would  readily 
part  with  the  whole  drove,  if  they  would  leave  him 
■  the  ears  and  the  tails,  and  as  they  were  contented 
with  this  reservation,  he  received  almgst  as  much 
gold  as  he  could  carry- 
When  be  had  nearly  reached  his  master's  house, 
be  set  his  collection  of  tuls  and  earn  in  the  sandy 
-  sml,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  plants. 

"  Where  are  the  pigs  ?  "  was  the  first  question  put 
to  him  by  bis  master  on  bin  reappearance. 

*'  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they  have  grown  so 
fat  that  they  are  ^1  sunk  into  the  ground." 

To  convince  himself  of  this  strange  fact  by  ocular 
proof,  the  master  hastened  to  the  place  where  the 
ears  and  tails  had  been  set,  and,  pulling  cut  one, 
was  disap)X)intcd  to  find  that  it  lacked  continuation. 
He  asked  what  had  become  of  bis  pigs. 

"  The  things  of  this  world  pass  away,"  sud  the 
youth,  raising  his  eyes  with  a  sigb,  and  the  pigs 
are  reduced  to  dust." 

"  You  shall  pa^  for  this,  yon  scoundrel ! "  cried 
I    the  master.  crindiQir  his  tscth. 


I  "  Yon  surely  don*fc  repent  our  contract  ?  "  said 
the  lad. 

**  Yes,  I  do ;  and  I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  mj 
soul  I  had  never  clapped  my  eyes  on  ^ou  —  " 

He  stopped  short,  suddenly  perceiving  the  mis- 
take he  Imd  made ;  bnt  it  was  too  late,  for  tbe  youth 
caught  him  by  tbe  throat,  and  'flayed  him  alive,  so 
that  he  perished,  miserably. 

Having  thus  become  master  of  the  house  by  right 
of  conquest,  he  buried  his  brothers,  sent  for'hia  fa- 
ther, took  unto  himself  a  wife,  and  lived  happily  fur 
the  rent  of  his  days. 

The  man  who,  having  been  married  five  years, 
and  finding  himself  still  childless,  is  much  afllicted  on 
that  account,  does  not  open  the  third  tale  with  much 
promise  of  novelty,  though  tlie  fact  that  be  was 
about  to  drown  himself  shows  that  his  grief  was 
above  the  average  level.  Of  course  his  complaints 
attracted  a  mvKterious  stranger,  ready  to  bear  the 
particulars  of  his  case  and  to  strike  a  bai^gain.  Af- 
ter a  little  conversation,  this  stranger  promised  that 
the  mom^er's  wife  shoald  at  once  present  him  with 
a  son,  if  he,  the  mourner,  would  undertake  to  con- 
sign the  aforesaid  foa  to  the  stranger  when  he  bad 
attained  the  age  of  a  year  and  three  days. 
•  Not  from  treachery,  but  from  shortness  of  mem- 
ory,  the.  mnn,  who  on  bis  return  home  had  found 
there  a  now-bom  child,  n^lected  to  take  him  to  his 
benefactor  on  the  appointed  day,  although  the  urchin 
was  so  big,  that,  when  he  had  completed  the  twelve- 
month, be  looked  five  years  old.  So  when  he'came 
with  the  bulky  article  to  the  beach,  he  found  his 
friend  waiting,  and  looking  rather  cross. 

"  You  migiit  have  been  punctual,"  he  growled. 
"  This  is  the  hundred  and  fourth  day,  and  Uie  child 
was  du9  on  the  hundr^  and  third." 

The  man  might  have  olgected  diat  a  chronology 
who  counted  a  hundred  days  to  the  year  had  no 
right  to  insist  on  perfect  accoracj-  with  respect  to 
time,  had  the  stranger  remained  a  minute  longer. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  stranger  and  child  both  vanished. 

Tbe  beuo^  oIcQt  being'who  had  been  so  prompt  to 
n;ive  and  to  trke  away  was  a  potent  magician ;  he 
resided  in  a  palace  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  whers 
he  duly  educated  his  hopeful  charge. 

Now  it  happened,  one  day,  when  the  boy  had 
completed  his  fifteenth  year,  that  the  conjurer  had  a 
mind  to  go  a-hunting,  but  before  be  set  off  be  put 
into  the  boy's  hands  a  bunch  of  keys,  giving  him  full 
pennisaion  to  look  over  the  whole  palace,  with  the 
exception  of  three  rooms,  to  the  doors  of  which  three 
specially  indicated  ke^'s  belonged.  Tbe  trespass  of 
Blue-Beard's  wife  an  J  of  the  over«nrioufl  man  in  the 
Anilnan  Nights  is,  of  eour^,  committed.  The  youth 
when  he  finds  Iiimself  alone,  and  has  seen  as  much 
of  the  palace  as  is  open  to  his  inspection,  lonjgs  to 
enter  too  three  probioited  rooms,  and  does  not  long 
in  vain. 

In  the  first  room  ho  found  a  fountain,  with  water 
of  an  emerald  hue,  which,  aflcr  he  had  stared  at  it  a 
short  time,  Feemed  to  say  "  Hush  ! "  He  then  ob- 
served a  marble  statue,  which,  as  he  was  of  such  a 
carlo'.is  turn,  ho  might,  one  would  think,  have  no- 
ticed flooncr,  and  which  sud,  in  a  melancholy  tone: 

"  Miserable  wretch  t  who  ere  you  ?  and  what 
brings  yon  hero  ?  " 

The  )ad  explained  that  he  had  been  brought 
thither  by  his  own  curiosity,  in  opposition  to  the 
injunctions  of  his  father;  whereupon  statue 
proceeded,  in  the  same  dtsmaj-4one: — i 
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"  That  man  is  not  your  father ;  he  only  stole  you. 
I  ought  to  know  all  about  it,  as  my  two  brothere  and 
myseif  are  in  precisely  the  same  case.  Here  is  a 
purse  for  yoo,  which  will  give  .you  as  much  money 
as  you  want.  Put  it  np,  and  tiuce  care  that  nobody 
Bees  it." 

In  the  second  room  there  was  a  fountain  of  silver 
water,  and  another  marble  statue,  which  gave  him  a 
magic  wand.  A  fountiun  of  golden  water,  and  a 
marble  statne  which  gave  him  three  small  packets  of 
wondcrfot  seeds,  were  the  consincuoiis  o^ects  in  the 
third  chamber,  which  he  was  aboat  to  leave,  when 
suddenly  a  drop  of  water,  splashed  from  the  basin 
of  the  fiiuntaiu,  fell  upon  his  little  finger,  and  cov- 
ered it  with  a  coaUng  of  gold  which  no  amount  of 
rubbing  could  remove.  Lest  this  ornament  should 
reveal  his  trespass,  he  covered  it  with  a  piece  of 
n^;  and,  on  the  mngician's  return,  stated  that  he 
had  cut  his  finger.  But  the  magician,  too  sharp  to 
be  deceived  by  such  a  paltry  expedient,  puUeil  away 
the  rag,  and,  half  smiling  through  his  anger,  said,  — 

"  You  de.servc  death,  out  I  will  not  be  too  hard 
npon  you.  Indeed,  as  you  seem  so  fond  of  the 
golden  fountain,  you  shall  pay  it  another  Tieit." 

So,  taking  him  into  the  third  room,  be  dipped  bis 
head  into  the  water,  thus  turning  his  hair  into  gold. 
Then,  covering  lib  head  with  a  close-fitting  cap,  and 
telling  him  that  ho  would  certainty  die  if  he  remo^'ed 
it,  he  tnmed  him  out  of  his  palace  into  the  wide, 
wide  world.  Th<i  lad  now  bethought  himself  of  the 
gifls  which  he  had  received  from  the  marble  statue, 
and,  first  taking  out  the  rod,  required  a  straight 
road  to  the  neai^  boose.  The  trees  of  the  forest 
at  once  opened,  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  highway; 
pa^ng  along  this,  he  came  to  the  garden  of  a  king's 
palace,  where  a  gardener,  who  was  hard  at  work, 
asked  him  why  hu  did  not  work  too.  He  explained 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  his  head,  which 
kept  people  from  employing  him ;  but  the  gardener 
thought  he  was  good  enougn  to  work  for  hia  board 
and  lodging,  if  he  recpiirod  no  wages ;  and  engaged 
him  accordingly. 

The  cap,  which  he  was  compelled  to  wear,  was 
not  becoming,  but,  nevertheless,  the  king's  daughter 
was  favorably  impressed  with  bis  appearance,  and, 
on  learning  that  he  wu  the  gardenei^s  new  assistant, 
said  that  he  should  bring  her  a  nosegay  rfn  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  m^ical  seeds  now  had  their  use, 
for,  sowing  them,  he  was  able  to  supply-  the  princess 
for  three  days  with  beautiful  flowefs,  the  frafrrance 
of  which  filled  the  palace.  Indeed,  the  bouquet  on 
the  third  day  was  so  surpassingly  gorgeous  that  the 
princess  declared  she  would  marry  none  but  the 
gardener's  assistant. 

The  youth  now  felt  that  he  could  rather  die  than 
wear  the  cap  any  longer ;  and  drawing  the  neces- 
sary supplies  from  his  purse,  he  bought  a  watch  and 
a  mirror,  and  taking  them  into  uie  garden,  laid 
himself  under  a  tree.  Then,  deliberately  taking  oil 
the  cap,  he  looked  steadily  into  the  mirror,  and 
coantsa  the  minutes  on  the  watch.  Finding,  at  the 
end  of  three  minutes,  that  his  face  did  not  become 
paler,  or  give  any  other  sign  of  approaching  death, 
he  perceived  that  the  magician's  warning  had 
merely  been  intended  to  frighten  him,  and  ran  to 
the  princess,  with  his  cap  still  otT,  as  delighted  to 
accept  her  ofil'rcd  hand  as  the  king  was  to  find  a 
son-in-law  with  a  gold-mine  on  his  head. 

The  raarrif^e  of  the  princess  to  a  •etranger  was, 
however,  displeasing  to  the  sons  of  neighboring  sov- 
ereigns, who  had  wooed  her  in  vain  ;  uniting  their 
forces  against  the  common  foe,  they  invaded  the 


kingdom  on  all  sides,  but  were  soon  repelled  by  an 
army  fivo-  million  strong,  which  the  youth  raised 
with  the  magic  rod.  Peace  restored,  the  king  ab- 
dicated in  favor  of  his  eon-in-law,  the  lad  wiut  the 
golden  hair. 

The  first  story  is  the  one  to  whitth  tho  greatest 
number  of  parallels  drawn  from  familiar  sources  may 
be  found.  The  particular  trick  placed  ou  the 
giant  is,  however,  not  common  ;  neither  h  the  endow- 
ment of  the  hero  with  canniluU  propensities.  It 
will  be  observed  that  he  not  only  kills,  out  partially 
eats  the  three  magicians.'  This  peculiarity  seems 
to  point  to  people  wilder  than  the  Italians. 

The  manner  in  which  tho  ogre  is  tricked  by  the 
youngster  in  the  second  story  is  common  enough,  a 

gnrallcl  being  readily  found  in  Grimm's  stories, 
iut  the  compact  between  the  lad  and  the  master  is 
remarkable.  How  is  it  that  personages  whose  very 
atmosphere  is  trickery  find  themselves  so  complete- 
ly boimd  by  a,  verbal  agreement,  that  neither  of 
tliem  dreams  of  escaping  from  its  conditions,  but 
both  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  penalty  they 
have  incurred  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  some 
gap  in  tho  story;  that  something  has  been  lost  which 
would  explmn  the  imposnbihty  of  a  breach  of  the 
extraordinary  contract 

Of  all  the  three  stories,  the  last  is  the  most  pleas- 
ing. It  contains  in  a  singular  manner  the  element 
of"  curiosity  jmnishcd  "  with  that  of  the  acquisition 
of  magical  gifVs ;  though  the  ^ifls  arc  less  distinct 
than  in  many  other  tales,  the  virtue  of  the  rod  being 
so  great  that  the  power  of  the  rest  becomes  supers 
fluous,  and  is  only  used  for  a  purpose  for  which  pre- 
ternatural aid  is  scarcely  required.  We  ought  also 
ti)  know  something  more  about  those  singular  statues, 
who  are  able  to  confer  what  is  little  short  of  omnipo- 
tence, yet  cannot  release  themselves  from  durance 
vile. 


SOCIAL  mPOSTORS. 

Seflkctixo  calmly  ou  the  artificial  character  ot 
the  worid  we  live  in,  it  seems  unjust  and  absurd 
that  we  should  single  out  individuiU  inmates  and 
brand  them  as  impostors.  Why  should  we  begin 
throwing  stones  because  it  strikes  ns  that  some  one 
is  going  a  tittle  farther  than  onrfclves  ?  We  make 
our  every-day  life  an  elaborate  hypocrisy,  and  our 
received  forms  are  what,  in  a  purer  and  loss  devel- 
oped state  of  society,  would  be  characterized  by 
one  of  the  curtest  of  monosyllables.  Were  wo  to 
go  back  to  more  primitive  ages,  we  should,  doubtless, 
still  find  humbug  leavening  their  habits.  The 
psychological  explorer,  who  would  trace  back  the 
stream  of  our  corruption  to  its  source,  would  find  its 
waters  tainting  as  tliey  met  the  outer  air,  when 
they  burst  ont  fresh  firom  under  the  barriers  of 
Eden.  Human  nature  must  be  recast  before  we 
can  venture  to  carry  invariable  frankness  into  all 
our  mutual  relations.  With  all  the  oil  wo  con  apply 
in  the  shape  of  mcaningten  civilities  and  care 
studied  deceptions,  some  of  ns  get  .ilong  witii  our 
fellows  badly  enough.  The  fact  is,  that  society,  like 
some  weak  old  parent,  must  submit  to  be  knowingly 
hoodwinked  and  humbug^d.  To  make  things 
pleasant  for  its  ofispring,  it  encourages  them  to 
deceive  themselves  and  it.  Like  the  luckless  victim 
of  the  tropical  bat,  lulled  into  delicious  slumbers 
while  his  life-blood  is  being  droned  away,  eociety 
seems  to  take  a  positive  pwanire  in  being  neatly 
operated  upon.    Should  even  a  weU-intentioned 
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blandtirer  be  detected  in  a  piece  of  fl^ant  hambu^, 
if  ha  should  be  supposed  to  bave  thought  as  much 
of  the  general  e^jofmeot  as  of  hjja  individual 
adTaneement,  Us  excess  of  zeal  is  leniently  looked 
on,  and  the  error  condoned  that  originated  in 
motives  eo  laudable. 

All  this  is  very  right  and  proper,  so  lone  as  the 
impostor  is  merely  vindicating  his  cWm  to  oe  con- 
sidered one  of  oarselvea,  and  to  rank  on  a  level  with 
the  average  of  his  fellow-creatures.  As  an  easy- 
going, liberal-spirited  man,  quite  ready  to  concede 
every  virtue  and  accomplishment  that  his  neighbors 
lay  claim  to,  he  ought  to  be  met  by  them  in  a 
rimilarly  chariuble  Eplrit  Bat  tbe  persons  we  have 
a  distinct  right  to  object  to  are  those  who  habitually 
vkdate  this  tadt  nndentandii^  and  who  unfairly 
lim  at  pre-eminence  above  their  fellows  oo  tbe  &ith 
of  quakties  to  which  thej  have  no  possible  claim. 
Our  fe^ogs  with  regard  to  cheats  m  this  sort  are 
governed  by  mach  the  same  code  of  honor  that  used 
to  infioetice  college  opinion  on  the  delicate  question 
of  *'  fud^ng  "  for  nuUtary  examinations.  So  long  as 
you  only  went  in  for  a  pass,  you  might  copy  as  much 
as  you  pleased ;  but,  had  you  attained  to  place  or  honor 
by  txuTOwinv  from  your  neighbors,  you  would  have 
been  scouted  as  a  Pariah,  if,  indeed,  an  over-nice 
chivalry  prevented  your  being  given  over  to  the 
authorities.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  all  of 
us  no  small  tendency  to  airing  pretensions  which  wo 
are  ill  prepared  to  maintaia-  Cont<cience  often 
warns  men  that  they  are  treading  the  brink  of 
imposture ;  and,  occa^onally,  warmed  with  wine  or 
rivalry,  or  when  t^ey  think  that  no  one  who  knows 
anythiag  about  them  is  looking  on,  they  are  too  apt 
to  plun^  themselves  in  a  sea  of  impossibilities  and 
onreaEtteSr  and  revel  in  it  ancontr^ed.  But,  the 
fit  over,  mf»t  men  are  either  heartily  scandalized  at 
th^r  anseemly  conduct,  or  else  so  seriously  alarmed, 
as  they  meditate  on  what  tbe  possible  consequences 
of  exposure  Qiust  have  been,  as  to  atone  for  their 
outburst  by  a  more  or  less  lasting  fit  of  repentance. 
Even  if  they  are  consdenc&froof  or  thoughtless, 
possibly  the  cure  is  efiected  sooner  or  later  by  their 
being  detected  and  pilloried  publicly,  pelted  rigirt 
and  lefl  with  contempt,  while  ihBy  crimson  all  over 
with  unwonted  blushes.  Young  men,  <^  course,  at 
the  outset  of  life,  indol^  in  a  vein  of  bombast,  and 
affect  certain  {wetensions  more  or  less  inoocent. 
Unse  are  fbigiven  to  them  equally  as  a  matter  of 
ooanet  if  they  plead  their  mmority,  and  have  not 
abased  its  privileges.  Their  'pretensions  are  so 
laughably  transparent,  and  so  artlefsly  paraded, 
that  they  are  comparatively  inoffensive.  They  only 
evoke  a  pas^ng  critici&m  from  those  who  wish  to 
protest  against  buDg  taken  for  dupes. 

But  there  are  successful  impMtors,  who  may  pass 
a  lifetime  among  us  undetected,  and  go  down  hon- 
ored and  respected  to  the  grave.  They  are  found 
out  only  by  those  who  have  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties of  studying  them,  or  who  arc  gifted  with  extra- 
ordinary acuteneas.  They  have  a  strong  natund 
instinct  for  humbug,  and  it  has  been  fostered  under 
circnmstances  specially  favorable  to  its  growth. 
Thej  generally  select  one  particular  line,  and  follow 
it  with  undivided  attention.  Thoy  may  go  in  for 
society,  and,  beginning  in  its  lower  circles,  climb 
upwards  as  they  can  gain  a  foothold  or  make  a 
spring,  clinging  to  anything  they  touch  with  the 
prehensile  tenacity  of  a  monkey  that  b  all  tul  and 
daws.  They  play  off  one  crediLiblo  acquaintance 
against  another.  Tlicy  make  men  stand  for  their 
sponsfH^  with  wliom  Uiey  may  once  hare  made 


bowing  acquaintance,  but  who  arc  for  the  time.  as. 
they  well  know,  abroad  or  out  of  tbe  way.  They 
accept  a  rebuff  with  so  easy  an  air  of  satisfaction  as 
to  convince  on-lookers,  against  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  that  it  must  haveoeen  intended  for  a  com- 
pliment; acquiring  the  imperturbability  of  conntc- 
nance  of  Thackeray's  nobleman,  who  could  wreathe 
his  features  in  a  bewitching  smile,  while  a  gentleman 
was  kicking  him  hard  from  behind.  As  the  iropcs- 
tor  mounts,  lus  position  becomes  more  unassailable, 
and  the  snubs  be  has  to  fear  get  fewer,  antil  he 
|X)Bsibly  takes  his  seat  among  dieoUganibsof  fa^bioa 
in  the  very  same  rooma  that  he  first  stole  into  by 
a  side  door  and  up  a  back  stmrcase.  ^Hien  there 
is  the  impostor  of  research  and  cuItiTaltn ;  the  re- 
markably welMnftH'med  man,  who  lays  down  the 
law  on  every  ctmceivablesuljcct  in  tbe  whole  range 
of  literature,  philosophy,  science,  and  art.  Gener- 
ally, he  imitates  the  briefiess  barristers,  pitchforked 
into  colonial  judgeships,  who  never,  if  they  are  wt>«, 
dwell  on  the  reasons  that  govern  their  deciuoos.  If 
you  have  a  difference  with  this  class  of  impostor, 
perhaps  your  best  chance  is  to  summon  to  your  aid 
aoy  failing  of  temper  he  may  be  cursed  with,  and  so 
try  and  provoke  him  into  an  arguraeot.  Possibly 
he  is  constitutionally  cool,  and  then,  if  be  simply 
confine  himself  to  blundering  out  reiterations  of  ni^ 
dicta,  he  is  safe.  All  the  world  gives  the  autocrat 
reason  aguost  the  interioper.  If  you  can  but  get 
him  to  ran  a  tilt  with  yon,  thcvlctoiy  is  yrnir?. 
Like  Don  Qui-^ote's  card-board  vtsor,  his  defence 
has  no  solid  backing,  and  you  penetrate  it  visibly  at 
every  thrust.  But  when  their  careers  have  lasted  a 
certain  time,  men  of  this  sort  have  this  great  advan- 
tage, that  they  get  to  believe  In  their  own  in£tllibil- 
ity.  There  is  no  mistakii^  an  air  of  honest  cmvic- 
tioQ,  and  if  every  tme  tells  you  that  the  speaker  is  a 
Scblegcl  in  his  criticbms,  you  ibel  it  umost  pre- 
sumjituous  to  examine  him  on  his  reasons  for  the 
obviijos  faith  that  is  in  him.  Of  course  this  higher 
class  of  impostor  must  be  gifled  with  a  certain  tact. 
Possessed  m  its  refinement,  it  enables  him  to  feel  his 
way,  and  to  be  guided  in  it  by  the  suggestions  ef  the 
vety  men  who  l^ve  seated  themselves  at  his  feet  ia 
the  humility  of  professed  ignoraace.  But  there  are 
blunderers  id  the  trade,  who  keep  no  sort  of  terms 
with  [ffobabiliUea,  but  seek  to  impose  their  antboritr 
by  dint  of  sheer  aadadt^. 

Left  to  themselves  entirely,  the  igjiis /aluus  of  these 
false  and  d<K;matical  prophets  would  ooly  flicker  in 
the  circle  of  their  immediate  pa^asotea  They  de- 
mand confederates,  —  honest  ones,  if  posible, —  and 
these  they  find,  generally,  in  their  own  houaehbld?. 
A  man's  wife  and  family  —  even  his  neater  rela- 
tions and  friends,  when  brought  much  in  contact 
with  him  —  can  hardly  help  themselves.  Tbey 
must  quarrel  with  him,  or  accept  him  as  he  chooser 
to  impose  himself.  In  the  first  case,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  no  op!lon  whatevs!!-;  in  the  second, 
tUey  have  but  very  little.  We  remarked,  in  a  re- 
cent article,  on  the  painful  spectacle  presented  by  z 
young  wife  just  being  broken  in  to  a  Ion™  life  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  By  the  time  she  is  the  mo^er  of  mar- 
riageable daughters,  she  has  been  perverted  into  a 
believer,  or  demoralized  into  a  consistent  hypocrite. 
As  either  the  one  or  the  other,  her  influence  and  ex- 
ample Is  all-powerful  with  her  daughters.  'The  sons 
may  be  less  pliant ;  but  then  *'  the  Goremor  "  holds 
the  string  ol'the  purse,  or  pcrl:aps  thepr  fillallj  con- 
done his  weakne.-s,  on  the  f(;ore  of"  his  not  being  fo 
bad  a  ff.llow,  after  all."  The  family  cupportd  £im 
with  more  or  less  loyalty  in  theoutragcous  arrogance 
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of  bis  comments  on  tilings  in  general.  Above  all,  be 
expects  that  ihej  ghoald  lau^h  at  those  sparkling 
saliitis  of  hie,  which  are  scarcely  so  brilliant  as  Ihey 
ought  to  be,  considering  that  they  are  much  more 
commonly  used  than  the  |;orgeous  plate  on  bis  dde- 
bonnl.  A  joke,  as  i&r  as  it  goce,  is  all  very  welL  It 
is  thrown  with  a  flop  into  rae  middle  the  party. 
You  receive  tt  with  the  conventional  grin,  and  have 
time  to  soothe  yonr  mind  and  smooth  yonr  features ' 
before  the  bubble  and  circling  ripples  of  smiles  that 
it  has  called  up  to  the  faces  of  the  family  have  died 
awny.  Wliat  is  it  to  the  endless  story,  leading  up 
to  the  point  that  tlic  teller,  with  all  hi^  practice,  gen- 
erally miaaes.  Sentence  after  sentence,  droned  or 
chuckled  out,  falls  on  your  dulled  spirits  like  shovel- 
fuls of  earth  on'  a  coffin.  Ton  take  refuge  in  ab- 
straction, and  are  called  back  by  a  personal  appeal, 
as  the  watchful  narrator  whtne  in  his  skirting  lidten- 
er.  You  make  up  yonr  mind  to  be  rude  and  to  defy 
him,  when  you  catch  the  pleasure  expressed  on  the 
weTI-traincd  features  of  his  dutiful  wife,  and  reflect- 
ed perhaps,  on  those  of  the  pretty  daughter,  who, 
seated  by  your  side,  glances  half  appealingly  in  your 
face.  You  TetAgn  yourself.  But  if  yon  go  ftrther, 
and,  pushing  endurance  to  sacrifice,  tr^  to  contrib- 
ute your  quota  to  the  conviviality  by  picking  up  and 
tossing  back  the  ball  that  has  been  so  clumsily  dung, 
you  fuid  yourself  wofully  disheartened.  You  cap 
the  time-honored  tale  with  some  sparkling  epigram 
of  your  own,  thrown  off  for  the  occaaion  ;  but,  with  a 
stolid  "  capital,'"  jour  host  opens  on  some  other  stale 
old  scent  of  bis  ovm,  and,  with  the  bi!St  disposition 
to  be  civil  to  their  guest,  the  ladies  are  recruiting 
them'clvGS  to  respond  to  the  next  call  mnde  on  their 
hilarity  by  their  lord  and  master.  Tbe  only  r.;- 
dceniing  point  in  the  ca^e  of  male  impostors  is,  that 
you  need  not  necessarily 'be  civil  to  thum  beyond  a 
curtiin  paint.  Tbcrc  are  femiile  impostors,  too, 
unluckily,  and  these  have  you  comparjtively  at  their 
mercy. 


GREAT  MACIIINE  TOOL-MAKERS. 
William  FAmnAtnx,  the  celebrated  machinist, 
has  lull  it  on  record,  that,  when  he  commenced  his 
career  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  tbe  human 
hand  performed  all  the  woA  that  was  done.  In, 
tlni^c  (l.iys  such  a  statement  seems  vory  strange,  and 
the  wonder  is,  b6w  the  craftsmen  of  the  days  of  our 
fathers  managed  to  ^t  through  the  woi  k  tbcy  did.. 
At  the  present  time,  in  the  vast  raiyority  of  occu- 
pations, we  have  reversed  the  old  order  of  things, 
and  machinery  may  now  be  said  to  have  super- 
seded the  use  of  the  ten  fingers,  in  most  cases  where 
r.ipidity  and  cheapness  of  manufacture  arc  required. 
It  is  siiid  that  the  first  peraon  who  invented  labor- 
saving  mnchlne!)  was  Bramab,  the  maker  of  the 
patent  lock.  He  ibund  it  necessary  to  give  the 
greatest  cxactnen  to  every  part  tbe  ward  and 
key  of  this  celebrated  lock.  This  he  found  very 
difficult  to  do  without  employing  the  very  best 
workmen ;  and  their  charges  were  so  exorbitant, 
that  his  invention  was  in  a  fiiir  way  of  dropping  out 
of  use  on  account  of  expense.  In  this  dilemma  he 
was  furced  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  introduction 
of  m:ichincry  to  produce  with  unerring  nicety  the 
diRltrent  parts  of  the  complicated  little  apparatus 
with  which  his  name  is  yet  associated.  The  worksbt^ 
in  which  the  many  clever  contrivaneea  to  perform 
^9  work  with  speed  were  invented,  may  be  sud  to 
bave  been  the  training-fichool  for  the  early  machin- 
ists, whose  labors  have  within  the  present  century 


built  up  the  mechanical  greatness  of  England. 
Accuracy  of  macbine-work  before  his  day  was  ut- 
terly unknown.    Watt  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  bis  first  model  of  the  eteam-engine  con- 
strdctod  with  sufficient  truth,  to  work ;  ite  cylinder 
was  not  bored,  but  hammered,  and  consequently 
was  BO  impeiiect  that  it  leaked  in  every-  direction, 
and,  when  Iiis  "  old  whito-iron  man "  died,  he  was 
plunged  into  despair  to  obtain  another  skilled  man. 
Even  when  he  bad  obtained  the  trained  workmen 
of  the  Soho  Foundry,  they  found  a  difficulty  at  first 
in  constructing  working-engines  after  bis  design. 
The  accuracy  and  .quality  of  the  best  workmen  of 
the  day  may  be  gauged  by  what  be  sa^-s  of  tbe 
working  of  his  Bteam-cnglne :  "The  velocity,  vio- 
lence, magnitude,  and  horrible  noise  of  the  engine 
f^ive  nniverfial  satisfaction  to  all  beholders,  —  be- 
lievers or  not."  What  a  contrast  this  to  the  smooth, 
irresistible,  noiseless  action  of  a  steaai-engine  of  the 
present  day,  constrnctcd  with  mathematical  accu- 
racy and  perfect  finish !    But  to  attain  these  quali- 
ticn  machinery  had  to  be  constructed  in  a  wholly 
dilTerent  manner  to  the  methods  pursued  by  the  old 
smiths.    Every  step,  in  fact,  had  to  be  built  up. 
The  invention  of  the  famous  fixed  tlide-rcst  by 
Maudalay,  the  joume^-man,  who  leamt  his  trade 
with  Bramah,  was  the  first  step  in  a  scries  of  Inven- 
tions leading  towards  the  same  end.    Before  its 
invention,  the  turning-lathe  depended  for  its  accu- 
racy upon  the  steadiness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
workm:in.    If  at  any  mometit,  in  turning;  a  cylinder, 
for  instance,  be  IcHoed  heavier  upon  the  tool  than 
another,  the  whole  work  had  to  be  gone  over  again. 
By  simply  fixing  the  turning  tool,  however,  this 
cause  of  error  was  entirely  obviated,  and  matlic- 
matica!  accuracy  of  workmanship  wiis  obtained. 
Maudslay  was  the  man  who  executed  from  the 
drawings  of  the  cider  Brunei  the'  aeries  of  labor- 
saving  machines  at  present  at  work  in  Portsmouth 
Dockyard  for  the  manofacturc  of  ships'  blocks. 
These  ingenious  machines,  finty-six  in  number, 
were  only  a  few  years  ago  the  curiosities  of  the 
place,  and  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  yet.  They 
wure  the  first  ever  set  up  in  a  public  yard,  and 
although  they  have  been  at  work  fur  tixly  years, 
they  remain  still  in  capital  working  ordt^r.  Mauds- 
lay  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  his  partner 
Field,  founded  in  Lambetii  Marsh  tlic  fAmous  6riu 
which  is  still  carritd  on  uuder  their  named.  Tliia 
firm  has  done  much  towards  training  the  eplendld 
machinists  which  have  made  English  work  60  fiuuous 
throughout. the  world.    We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
Belgium  is  running  us  hard  in  tliis  kuid  of  work,  — 
at  all  events,  she  U  undersalling  ub  in  cheap  loco- 
motives; but  we  do  not  fear  that  any  nation  will 
excel  us  in  really  consdentioua  work.   We  are  told, 
and  wo  believe  it,  that  first-clats  machine-makers 
cannot  afford  to  turn  out  any  but  finb-cl&ss 
work. 

Clements  was  another  inventor  who  learned  his 
art  in  the  school  of  Bramah,  and  aflerwards  worked 
for  Maudslay  and  Field.  This  clever  machinist 
invented  the  planing-majchine,  without  whicl)  no 
perfect  plane  can  be  made.  The  value  of  such  a 
machine  is  incalculable.  Indeed,  upon  the  truth  of 
the  plane  depends  the  whole  value  of  modem  ma- 
chinery. OF  old,  by  chipping  and  filing,  an  attempt 
to  ai^f>roach  the  plane  was  made,  but  of  course 
perfect  accuracy  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  fame  Clements  8cc[uired  by  his  planing 
machine  directed  the  attention  of  Proifessor  Babbage 
to  him  when  constructing  his  famous-  calculating 
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machine.  This  iostrumeat  was,  perhaps,  tlie  moet 
wonderful  specimen  of  a  mental  labor-8a%'ing  ma- 
chine that  was  ever  conceived.  Professor  Babbage 
indeed,  only  commenced  itsconstruction,  and  before 
he  had  proceeded  with  the  working  drawings  far, 
we  lire  told  his  ideas  with  respect  to  itfl  capacity  as 
a  calculating  machine  developed  so  rapidly,  that  the 
Government  became  frightened.  Certain  portions 
of  this  curious  engine  were,  however,  furnished  by 
Clements,  •  and  remain  now,  we  believe,  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  as  splendid  fragments  of 
mental  and  mechanical  labor.  But  although  the 
English  had  not  the  honor  of  carrying  out  the  idea 
conceived  by  one  of  her  sons,  yet  it  did  not  fall  to 
the  groun^  The  Messrs.  Scheutz  of  Stockholm  fol- 
lowed it  out,  and  after  many  years'  labor  produced 
*  a  calculating  machine,  a  copy  of  which  was  pur- 
chased, some  years  since,  by  the  British  Government, 
and  was  subse(|uently  employed  in  calculating  a 
large  volume  ot  life  tables,  which  we  are  assured 
by  the  authorities  at  Somerset  House  never  would 
have  been  undertaken  had  this  machine  not  been 
in  existence.  Everything  Clctnents  undertook  he 
did  effectually.  To  this  day  we- all  of  us  have 
experience  of  this  in  the  steam-whistio,  wluch  was 
invented  by  him. 

Perhaps  a  still  greater  pupil  of  Maudslay  was 
Nasmytb.  Tlus  remarkable  man  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  artist  of  that  name,  consequently  be 
sprang  of  a  cultivated  stock.  Nevertheless,  he  com- 
menced work  In  bis  master's  celebrated  shop  at  ten 
sbilllnga  a  week,  and  worked  hla  way  up  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  in  his  own  walk  of 
art.  Thb  ingenious  man  may  be  said  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  Brunei's  gigantic  design  for  the  Great 
Eastern  steamship.  It  was  originally  proposed  to 
propel  this  vessel  by  the  paddle,  but  the  shaft  for 
this  purpose  would  have  been  so  large  that  no  forg- 
ing-toola  then  in  existence  would  have  been  able  to 
turn  it  out.  Brunei  accordingly  appealed  for  help 
to  Nasmyth,  who  responded  by  sending  a  drawing, 
by  return  of  post,  of  nb  infamous  steam-hammer.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  determined  to  substitute  the  screw 
for  the  paddle,  and  the  drawing  was  forgotten. 
Some  years  afterwards,  however,  Nasmyth  was  visit- 
ing a  celebrated  iron-foundry  in  France,  and,  aor 
ticmg  a  piece  of  forged  work  that  be  knew  coald 
not  faave  been  accomplisbod  by  the  ordinary  means, 
he  was  curious  enougn  to  inquire  how  it  bad  been 
produced.  The  answer  was,  "  "Why,  with  your 
steam-hammer,  to  be  sure."  The  Frenchman  had 
been  shown  the  drawing,  and,  rightly  estimating  its 
value,  be  had  one  made.  Large  designs  c.ill  forth 
large  toots,  and  large  tools,  In  their  turn,  call  forth 
large  designs.  Had  it  not  been  for  Nasmyth's  ham- 
mer, there  would  have  been  no  such  things  as  iron- 
clads, neither  would  there  have  been  any  of  the 
monster  cannon  built  upon  the  coil  system,  as  they 
are  at  present  The  steam-hammer  enables  us  to 
undertake  Cyclopean  tasks,  which  we  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  otherwise. 

The  last  and  best-known  machinist  of  the  goodly 
band  that  issued  from  the  establishment  of  MessK. 
Maudslay  and  Field  is  Joseph  Whitworth.  This 
celebrated  iron-worker  improved  upon  Clemcnts's 
planing-machine  in  his  Jim  Crow  planer.  This 
machine  works  with  a  cutter,  which  reverses  Itself, 
cutting  backwards  and  forwards  without  losing  any 
time.  It  was  at  work,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1862.  Whitworth  is, 
perhaps,  best  known  by  his  rifle  gun,  the  rifling  of 
which  is  the  very  perfection  of  art.   Accuracy  of 


work,  learned  by  him  from  the  traditions  of  the  «liop 
in  which  he  was  taught,  led  Whitworth  to  contrive 
vnrious  machines  for  the  furtherance  of  that  object. 
He  has  Invented  one  machine  which  detects  varia- 
tions of  a  millionth  of  an  inch.  It  is  very  Ijfcely 
that  this  contrivance  will  be  but  rarely  used,  but  the 
influence  of  the  practice  of  its  inventor  must  have 
immense  effect  upon  the  trade,  and  help  to  keep  up 
a  standard  of  excellence  which  Ics  known  men,  if 
they  would  succeed,  will  have  to  attain.  Tbe  use 
of  machinery  has  now  become  so  general  that  the 
perfection  of  workmanship  is  almost  a  necessi^. 
Suc^  contrivances  as  those  we  have  drawn  attention 
to  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  »mple 
hammer  and  file  of  our  forefathers ;  and  if  the  world 
were  reduced  once  more  to  the  hand  of  the  crafts- 
man for  the  production  of  its  machinery,  aXl  its 
great  operations  would  gradually  be  brought  to  a 
standstill.  Yet  It  Is  but  little  more  than  half  a 
century  since  the  hand  was  all  we  had  to  depend 
upon  in  the  world  of  mechanics.  If  the  reader 
wishes  to  measure  the  dilference  between  the  old 
work  and  the  machine  work  of  the  present  day, 
he  has  only  to  look  down  the  hold  of  any  penny 
steamer  at  one  of  Penn's  marine  engines,  or  to  be- 
hold the  splendid  specimen  on  board  the  Warrior 
Iron-clad.  This  enmne  was  dengned,  also,  by  the 
Messrs.  Fenn ;  and  the  perfection  its  workmanship 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fiict,  that,  when  its  fire 
thousand  pieces  were  assembled  together  for  tbe  firet 
time,  such  was  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  thear 
fit,  that  as  soon  as  steam  was  got  up,  it  began  to  move 
with  the  utmost  smoothness.  Let  the  reader,  we 
say,  compare  this  splendid  piece  of  work  with  the 
old  Newcomen  engine  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  he  will  at  once  see  the  ages  of  mechan- 
ical genius  we  have  traversed  since  Watt  took  the 
latter  in  hand,  and  by  patient  thought  built  up  out 
of  it  the  present  steam-engine.  Tfet  it  is  more  thui 
a  centuiT  ago  that  that  machine  represented  tbe  most 
powerful  motive  engine  yre  possessed,  and  was  as 
fair  a  specimen  of  work  as  the  eighteenth  ceotuiy 
could  turn  out  Such  are  the  differences  that  have 
been  brought  about  by  half  a  dbzen  able  men  car- 
rying out  the  traditions  handed  down  by  Henry 
maudslay, — mere  workshop  traditions,  which  now 
are  acted  upon  throughout  Europe  wherever  the 
machinist's  skill  is  known. 


TWO  HOURS  IN  ^TAIL. 

BY  JAHE5  OBKEXWOOD. 

It  was  the  cool  of  the  evening  of  a  summer  s  day 
as  we  approached  the  grim  outworks  of  the  hage 
city  prison  at  Holloway.  Close  beside  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  tbe  governor  of  the  jail,  and  there,  inquir- 
ing, we  were  informed  that  he  was  at  that  moment 
busy  in  his  garden.  There  we  discovered  him,  — 
the  dreaded  enfoi-cer  of  the  law's  just  sentence,  the 
responsible  custodian  of  as  much  of  brute  rufEaniem 
and  vicious  cunning  and  daring  villany  as  suddenly 
let  loose  would  merge  the  town  in  borror  and  dis- 
may,—  the  mighty  potentate  at  vhtee  givdle,  met- 
aphorically  speaking,  hung  the  masterHcey  of  five 
hundred  fast  doors,  Dchind  which  captive  men  and 
women  sadly  pined  or  defiantly  scowled,  —  there  he 
was,  serene  and  at  his  case,  with  the  cuffs  of  his 
sober-gray  garden  jacket  turned  back,  pottering 
about  a  rose-bush,  and  with  nothing  in  his  appear- 
ance to  denote  him  any  other  than  a  prosperous 
elderly  gentleman  with  a  taste  for  flower  culture. 

Our  visit  was  not  altogether  unexpected,  and  after 
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a  cbeerful  greeting  and  a  brief  chat  concerning 
chiefly  the  favorable  ireatber  and  the  ravages  of  slugs, 
and  similar  garden  pests,  the  governor  courteotisly 
invited  us  to  follow  bim.  Farting  hia  private  garden 
from  the  prison  is  a  tall  and  massive  pair  of  gates, 
witbih  which  a  warder  sita  constantly.  These  opened 
to  ns,  and  then  was  revealed  a  trim  gravelled  court- 
yard, and  at  the  end  of  it  a  second  pair  of  gates, 
smaller,  but  more  formidable-looking  than  the  first. 
More  terrible,  too,  to  contemplate,  as  every  luckless 
wretch  must,  who,  for  a  period  brief  or  prolonged, 
is  doomed  to  lodge  here.  It  is  a  frightful  gate.  We 
were  informed  that  it  was  modelled  afler  that  which 
guards  the  entrance  to  Warwick  Castle;  but  it 
might  hnve  been  the  portal  of  the  castle  of  the  cele- 
brated man-eating  old  giant  Btunderbore,  for,  stand- 
ing bolt  upright  against  cither  doorpost,  was  a 
dragon,  not  cut  in  doll  cold  stone,  but  carved  in 
wood,  and  painted  by  a  man  who  knenr,  at  lca5t,  how 
a  dragon  sliould  appear,  with  fiery  ej'cjs  and  fitsry 
tongue,  and  scales  like  platos  of  blue  steel,  and  claws 
the  like  of  whiuh  were  never  seen.  Each  dragon 
clutched  a  ereat  black  ke^-,  and  grinned  as  he  glared 
down  on  whomsoever  might  be  entering  in  at  the 
gate  in  a  manner  calculated  to  strike  direst  teri'or  to 
the  heart  of  those  new  to  crimeful  ways,  though 
there  probably  are  those  so  hardened  in  sin.  and  so 
familiar  with  the  gate  of  HoUoway  Jail,  that  the 
guardian  dragons  may  have  no  terrors  for  them,  and 
Uiey  may  return  the  threatening  glare  of  the  raon- 
Btcrs*  oyc9  with  the  most  cool  and  self-possessed  of 
winks. 

It  is  in  at  this  door  that  every  prisoner  must  pass. 
Just  within  is  a  capacious  stone-paved  lobby,  the 
most  conspicuous  furniture  of  which  is  a  patent 
weighing  machine  and  a  standard  measure.  Here 
it  is  that  evei7  prisoner  is  stripped,  and  examined, 
and  weighed,  and  measured,  the  full  particolais  be- 
ing entered  in  an  enormous  record-book  that  repos- 
es m  a  cupboard  near  at  hand.  I  saw  the  book,  and 
some  of  the  most  recent  entries.  Therein  is  written 
not  only  the  particular  crime  and  the  adjudged 
penalty  of  it  that  on  this  last  occasion  consigned  the 
unfortunate  to  limbo,  but  also  all  known  previous 
convictions  against  htm.  These  ranged  from  one  to 
/or/y,  but  we  were  informed  that  the  average  of  pre- 
viously convicted  cases  did  not  exceed  five  per  cent, 
which  was  an  item  of  intelligence  that  agreeably 
surprised  ns.  We  were  likewise  told  ^at  when 
winter^a  frost-Ute  made  itself  felt,  die  number  of 
prisoners  increased  immediately ;  which  was  sadly 
significant  of  what  want  may  drive  an  honest  man 
to.  Farther,  the  record-book  revealed  to  us — and 
the  governor  indorsed  its  evidence,  —  that  the  moat 
numerous  class  of  criminals  were  of  the  breed  known 
as  *>  cockney  Irish,"  the  descendants  of  Irish  people 
who  settled  in  London  two  or  three  gener^ons 
hack. 

On  a  criminal  entering  Holloway  Jail,  the  exami- 
nation and  weighing  and  measuring  at  an  end,  the 
newly  captured  jail-bird  is  taken  to  a  room  where 
there  is  a  deep  and  capacious  bath,  and  a  rack  con- 
taining suits  of  prison  clothing  of  various  sizes.  No 
matter  what  a  prisoner's  condition  in  life,  whether  he 
be  an  outcast,  ^tter-bred  l)oy»  whose  only  home  is 
a  prison,  or  a  lithe  and  Ught-Kanded  "prig"  by  pro- 
fession, or  the  win^whiakered  city  swell  of  elegant 
exterior  and  handmme  dress,  brought  to  erief,  per- 
haps, by  the  discovery  of  his  first  and  only  desperate 
forgery, —  here  is  an  end  to  his  worldly  guise.  Here 
are  the  baths,  and  all  comers  enter  them,  and  the 
water  they  contain  is  the  water  of  obUnon.   It  is 


all  over  with  the  fallen  swelL  Up  to  this  moment 
he  may  have  clung  to  his  black  coat  of  respectable 
cut  as  a  last  poor  something  that  buo}*ed  him,  at 
least  in  appearance,  above  tne  herd  of  low  thieves 
in  greasy  fustian ;  now  he  must  abandon  it,  and  take 
unto  himself  the  plumage  of  the  common  jail-bird. 
It  is  not  nice-looking  plumage.  It  consists  of  a 
coarse  shirf,,  and  a  tight-fitting  suit  of  slate-colored 
woollen,  of  the  style  I'ulgarly  known  as  the  "skele- 
ton," and  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  of  the  right 
sleeve  of  it  is  exhibited,  in  a  showy  border,  the 
initial  and  number  of  the  ward  in  which  the  said 
jail-bird's  particular  cage  may  be  found. 

Before  entering  the  bath-room,  the  prisoner  strips, 
and  leaves  his  clothes  of  the  outer  world  at  the  door, 
and  they  are  gathered  up  and  thrust  Into  a  string 
net,  and  so  they  are  baked  and  purified,  after  which 
inventory  of  them  ia  taken,  and  they  are  ticketed, 
and  stoWed  away  until  the  expiration  of  the  prison- 
er's sentence  shall  legalize  his  chiim  to  them. 

On  the  Kame  floor  with  the  bath-room  arc  a  set 
of  cells  called  "  i-eception-cells,"  for  the  use  of  jms- 
oners  who  may  be  brought  in  at  a  time  inconvenient 
for  their  medical  examination,  indispensable  bclore 
they  may  be  admitted  to  the  body  of  the  prison. 
There  were  tivo  such  cases  on  the  evening  of  our 
visit.  Just  outside  the  doors  of  the  reccption-cells 
were  two  bundles  enveloped  in  a  net,  and,  reposing 
on  each,  a  pair  of"  miry,  dilapidated  shoes,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  individuals  who  had  come  in  late.  On 
cell  number  one  being  unlocked,,  there  was  disclosed, 
suspended  in  a  hammock  slung  from  wall  to  wall,  a 
quick-oyed,  bullet-headed  ^-onth  of  the  true  thief 

^  appeared  perfectly  comfortable  and  at  his 
ease.  Too  cell,  being  for  temporary  usage  only,  was 
anfumished  except  for  the  hammock ;  but  that  was 
provided  with  a  nice  clean  woollen  rug,  which  the 
young  thief  had'  pulled  up  as  high  as  his  ears,  still 
shining  and  inflamed  through  recent  acquaintance 
with  hot  water  and  yellow  soap.  The  cell  was 
arched,  and,  as  well  as  my  memor}'  serves,  about 
seven  feet  wide  and  ton  feet  in  depth.  The  walls 
were  whitened,  and  at  the  end,  by  the  wall,  was  a 
narrow  window  barred  with  iron  bars.  Neverthe- 
less, with  the  mellow  sunlight  streaming  in,  the  place 
altogether  appeared  such  a  clean  and  sweet  little 
bedroom,  that,  assuming  the  story  suggested  by  the 
netted  bundle  and  the  slipshod  tattered  boots  out- 
side the  door  to  be  true,  • —  a  story  involving  the 
hideous  sc|ualor  of  a  **  blind  allev  "  at  Cow  Cn»  or 
Seven  Dials,  and  the  nnroeakable  horrors  of  a  two- 
penny lod^ng-house,  —  it  seemed  that  the  young 
genUeman  in  the  hammock,  at  tn«8ent,  at  any  rate, 
had  not  much  reason  to  bewail  his  hard  fitte.  Quite 
kindly  the  governor  spoke  to  him :  — 

"  Well,  lad,  what  are  you  here  for  ?  " 

"Bit  o'  beef,  sir,"  the  lad  curtly  replied,  at  the 
same  time  disengaging  a  hand  frota  the  folds  of  the 
blanket  to  respectfully  tug  at  a  forelock  of  shorn 
black  stubble. 

"  Stealing  a  piece  of  beef,  do  yon  mean  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  I—" 

"  Silence.    Go  to  sleep."   And  the  young  thief 
was  left  to  hia  repose. 
The  door  of  the  next  cell  was  unlocked,  and  on  a 

{>reci9ely  rimilar  hammock  recUned  a  precisely  sinu- 
ar  lad,  except  that  he  had  carroty  atnbhle  on  his 
head  instead  of  black. 
"  Well,  lad,  what  are  you  here  for  ?  " 
"  Bit  of  meat,  please,  sir." 
**  You  and  another  lad  did  it  between  tou  ?  ** 
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't  That 'a  it,  sir.  He— >" 

*'  Sllenco."  AaA  tiie  door  was  cloiedf  and  tbe 
key  turned  m  tbe  bea^  lock. 

**  Ib  liua  (iieur  fizst  onTence  abonld  jon  imagine  ? 
ve  inqoirs  of  the  govemoT  as  we  traTene  a  passage' 
Feadiag  towards  aootber  part  of  &e  building.  But 
die  sovemor  ohrugp  bis  soonlders. 

"Not  by  any  means;  nor  Uteir  last,  T'm  alhud. 
Tbsre  is  not  much  ehance  of  ns  seeing  tbe  last  of 
them  —  until  they  are  sent  away." 

"Sent  where?" 
FennJ  servitude.    That  *s  the  commcm  ending." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  it  should  be 
so.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  a  man  regret  bis  mis- 
deeds, and  another  to  place  at  his  disposal  means 
by  which  he  may  preserve  himself  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  them.  Aa  yon  say,  ofiuncc  after  offence  is 
recorded  against  him,  each  one  adding  an  additional 
clog  to  his  anbcky  feet,  that  possibly,  if  they  bad  a 
resaonable  chance,  would  ^adly  turn  to  honest 
paths." 

But  at  this  the  governor  made  a  grimace  that 
stood  as  representative  ibr  the  laugh  he  would  have 
uttered  had  he  not  felt  the  restraint  of  that  inexo- 
rable rule  of  his  own  imposing  —  silence.  "  Tbere 
you  are  miatakcn,"  be  whispered  softly;  "we  are 
moch  more  humane  than  yon  imsgine.  Tbe  pris- 
oner who  shows  an  earnest  disposition  towards 
amendment  is  never  turned  pcnoiluss  and  helpless 
out  of  this  Jail.  If  he  proves  to  us  his  <li'^;^ii3t  for 
-  dishonest  courses,  and  his  wIlIiD<rne53  to  ^rork,  we 
are  able,  thanks  to  a  certain  fund,  to  place  the 
means  of  doing  so  in  his  hand^.  Sometim..'S  a  few 
abillingH  is  euiTii^lent  for  tbe  purpa-;e,  somctimL-s  we 
are  imiuced  so  to  invest  several  pounds.  A  lar^e 
number  of  tbe  younger  prisoners  have  a,  fincy  for 
going  to  sea.  A  young  man  came  to  see  me  only 
ust  week.  Ue  came  here  jnst  one  of  these  bomelt's^ 
outcast  boys,  who  tbievc  that  tboy  may  not  starve, 
of  whom  there  are  thousands  in  London,  and  he  ex- 

Eressed  a  wish  to  be  sent  to  sea,  out  of  barm's  way. 
[e  proved  himself  a  good  Ind,  havin;^  worked  bis 
way  up  to  tbe  condition  of  second  mate,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  be'-oniing  something  stiU  better.  Uu 
dine<l  at  my  table  laat  Tuesday." 

"  Have  you  many  boys  here  at  present?  " 
"  yinguJarly  fuw.    TVc  have  cell  accommodiition 
for  sixty;  and  our  avcraj;e  number,  for  some  time 
past,  ha^  been  only  sixteen.    Come  this  way,  and 
you  shall  sec  tbum." 

And,  Wonderini;  all  the  while,  we  did  as  invited. 
Uow  was  it  that  the  percent^c  of  juvenile  criminals 
lodged  in  Holloway  rnson  was  so  small  ?  When  we 
asked  tbe  governor  the  proportion  his  bo^-Iod>;er9 
bora  to  the  whole,  it  was  in  full  expectation  c^'  re- 
ceiving an  answer  that  shonld  warrant  tbe  natural 
alarm  at  the  rapid  increase  of  crime  amongst  lads 
of  tender  years.  'Where  were  the  scores  of  tumble 
imitators  of  Claode  Duval  and  IHc-k  Turpin,  who, 
having  peruficd  the  veracious  records  of  the  exploits 
of  those  and  fiimilar  heroes  of  the  gibbet,  make  dcs< 
perate  efforts  to  emulate' tbcm  by  murderously  as- 
saulting crippled  old  women,  or  running  off  with 
errand-montiy  confidtd  to  their  care  by  too  trusting 
masters  ?  We  referred  to  the  governor  for  an  ex- 
planation. "  It  is  eafily  accounted  for,"  said  he. 
"  They  find  that  they  have  to  icork  when  they  arc 
here."  We  were  about  to  follow  our  last  question 
with  another  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  young  thief 
contrived  to  choose  bis  prison, but  this  was  rentJercd 
unnecessary  by  the  sudden  recurrence  to  our  mem- 
ory of  a  conversation,  bearing  on  the  same  sabject. 


tbat  recently  had  taken  place  between  a  boy  thi 
and  a  prison  commistioner.   "  How  is  it,"^  the  lat^ 
asked,  "that,  out  of  nine  convletaoiis  apuisC  you, 
eight  are  returned  from  one  priMW?"  **Td>, 

S Tease,  sir,  I  nliraya  prigs  in  Bolbom,**  was  tbe  can- 
id  rejoinder.  When  that  aalbtary  law  for  .which 
the  reader's  humble  servant  has  for  ao-  lon^  a  lime  ' 
been  asking  is  passed,  and  comes  into  operation,  and 
the  governor  of  Holloway  Jml  counts  amon^  bis 
inmates  one  or  two  of  thoee  <£rt^  scoDBdreu  who 
gain  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  juvenHe  morality, 
—  by  means  of  the  penny  weekly  number  sj-stem,  — 
a  proper  punishment  would  be  to  make  them  tbe 
drudges  of  the  boy  criminal  ward,  —  to  compel  tbem 
to  wa^  their  victims'  shirts  and  socks,  and  scrub 
their  cell  floors,  and  be  generally  responsible  Gx 
their  personal  cleanliness. 

Tbe  cells  in  which  the  boy  prisoners  are  con&aed 
are  precisely  familar  to  thoee  of  the  adults ;  and.  it 
being  now  afler  work-bours,  the  greater  part  of  the 
sixteen  lowers  were  "  at  kome.''^  Those  we  apoke 
with  did  not  Fccm  very  macb  hardened  in  crime, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  long  way  from  meaning  that 
they  were  not  conversant  with  crime.  Boj-a  are 
not  like  men,  they  are  less  reHective,  and  in  nine 
coses  out  of  ten  nave  no  care  or  ressponsibilitr  be- 
yond what  is  strictly  personal ;  eonBerjuently  they 
are  less  impressed  with  the  hard.ihip  of  their  condi- 
tion, brooding  on  which  is  as  likely  to  produce  a 
hardening  as  a  Boftening  effect.  As  a  rule,  the  con- 
dition of  ihe  boy-thief  while  at  liberty  is  a  most  mis- 
erable condition,  and,  after  the  first  "restlessness" 
has  worn  off,  he  finds  that  it  is  more  comfortable  to 
hyi  in  prison  than  out,  —  3  frame  of  mind  scarcely 
c:ilculatt;d  to  brir.g  a*boat  penitcucc  and  reforma- 
tion. 

There  Is  one  point,  however,  on  wluch  the  boy- 
thief  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  especially  tender,  and 
that  is  concerning  bis  mother.  To  bo  sure  there  is 
no  getting  over  the  stem,  sad  fact,  that  nobody  is  aa 
perfect  a  master  in  the  art  of  dissembling  as  the  in- 
telligent, low-cunning  little  London  tbief.  Let  his 
jiiiler  a-^sume  never  so  severe  a  manner  in  his  deal- 
ings with  him,  before  he  has  talked  with  htm  three 
times  he  will  have  discovered  bis  weakest  feature 
(and  even  prison  governors  are  not  free  from  tbem), 
<md  shape  bis  manner  and  conversRtlon  accordingly. 
Thus,  with  all  due  respect  for  Governor  AVeather- 
bcad,  and  bis  admirable  system  of  management,  he 
undoubtedly  has  a  natural  tenderness  for  bbya,  and 
bis  prisoners  kno'v  it  Like  a  sensible  man,  he 
knows  that,  until  a  boy  has  grown  utterly  abandoned, 
he  will  not  forget  "  mother  "  ;  and  it  is  certain  tha^ 
in  very  many  cases,  it  is  a  sacred  ch(»d  that  oxay  ba. 
played  on  with  charming  and  even  miraculous  efj 
feet ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  imposdbic  that  lui 
amiable  weapon  may  be  turned  against  hiin,  and  bt 
may  be  imposed  on. 

Kvery  boy  we  examined  cried  at  once  when  hS 
mother's  name  was  mentioned,  and  tlie  creditabl 
exhibition  of  emotion  was  almost  invariably  reward 
ed  by  an  encouraging  pat  on  the  head  wit^  the  Go« 
ernor's  benevolent  band.    There  was  one  case  Uii 
came  under  our  notice  In  the  boy  way  tbat  wi 
somewhat  peculiar.    He  was  an  incorrigible  yoon 
ruffian,  we  were  inforrflbd,  and  had  bc-cn  in  piiaa 
very  many  times.    He  had  only  arrived  at  IIoUow 
tbat  mornlnp,  and,  being  set  to  work  in  the  brid 
field,  before  be  was  an  hour  there  w.is  guilty  of  &i 
langun.ge  tonT.rds  the  officer  in  command,  and 
coiidenmeil  to  tbe  "dark  cell."    Thero  we  foul 
him.   A  more  hideous  place  cs  a  habitatio&  fire 
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I  hofDan  bein*j  xnth  a  guilty  conscience  cannot  easily 
be  imagined.  Dark  is  much  too  ft'cble  a  won!  to 
describe  tbe  black  density  thatshrouded  its  interior. 
It  is  a  cull  within  a  cell,  and  even  tbe  outer  one  is 
so  dark  tbat  only  by  tbe  clii:k  of  the  key  in  the  lock 
seri!  we '  aware  that  the  interior  door  had  be^n 
opened.  "Come  oat  here,  lad!"  And,  emeryin;; 
fi'om  the  impL'netrable  density,  there  gradually  loomed 
to  Tiew  tbe  desperate  incorrigible.  He  was  not  a 
von'  formidabid  ruffian  to  contemplate,  being  ft  Blim- 
built'boy,  with  a  narrow  white  lace,  wtitcb  was  tear- 
ful, anr]  had  on  it  an  expression  suj^gcstive  of  a  bor- 
ror  or^lK^ies."  lie  bad  eviduntlj'  arrived  at  the 
dismal  conclusion  tbat  he  was  doomed  to  pass  the 
lung,  long  ni^ht  in  tbat  awfnl  place,  and  bad  made 
certain  ci;<:entric  and  nnacconntable  arrangements 
to  that  end.  The  collars  of  bis  serge  jacket  "were 
pulled  up  high  aboTO  his  cars,  making  a  fantastic 
setting  for  hh  grimy,  tcar-bestreamed  coontensnce, 
while,  possibly  with  a  view  to  economizing  alt  tbe 
comfort  to  bc  got  out  of  a  pair  of  trousers,  be  had 
loosened  the  listening  of  those  articles  of  raiment 
so  that  tbey  were  all  slouched  abont  his  feet,  the 
braces  of  them  trailing  behind  faim  like  a  pair  of 
white  tails. 

"  Well,  lad  1  what  has  broaght  yon  to  tbis  ?  How 
many  times  bnre  you  been  in  this  prison  ?  " 

"l!lircc,  sir!"  (with  a  tremendoos  outborst  of 
grief,  and  snch  a  ecrewiQ?  of  both  bb  fists  into  bis 
eyes,  that  every  featara  of  bis  face,  except  his  wide 
moutli,  was  rendered  hiTi^ble.) 

«  Speak  the  tratb,  lad." 

"Four,  sir." 

*  Ay,  at  least  four.  "Why  were  yon  put  in  the 
dark  cell  ?  " 

*'  For  swearin',  sir.  Leastways,  be  said  as  bow  I 
swore,  Br;  but  I  know  he  was  too  far  off  to  have 
h«ped  me." 

"  VTho  haard  you  is  notbing  to  the  purpose ;  yon 
hare  incurred  the  penalty,  and  yon  nmat  pay  it 
How  long  are  you  here  for  ?  " 

"  Six  months,  Mr." 

"What for?"  • 

"  Ste  —  stealing,  or." 

"  Have  yoa  a  mother  ?" 

**  O  yes,  sir !  —  O  ye— e— s,  rir ! "  (-witSi  a  fit 
of  sobbing  thst  cansea  the  white  tuls  to  -ribrate 

strangely.) 
"Where  does  she  five?  " 

"  Manchester,  sir.  Ow — w — w(  I  was  just  tbink- 
in'  on  her  when  you  come,  sir." 

Cfovemor,  evidently  affected.  "And  yon  cant 
do  better  than  think  of  her,  if  she  is  a  good  moAer. 
Just  picture  to  yoar  mind  what -she  would  think  of 
yoa,  conU  Ae  see  yon  in  this  diagraccfbl  por- 
tion !■ 

**  Ow — w — w — w  ! " 

"  Will  yon  promire  never  to  swear  agun  aa  long 
as  you  are  here,  if  I  let  you  go  back  to  your  cell  ?  " 

Of  course  tbe  tearful  penitent  promised  most  sol- 
emnly, and  presently,  too  eager  in  bis  anxiety  to 
change  the  dark  cell  for  a  comparatively  light  one 
to  adjust  his  habiliments,  came  slouching  b^ind  na 
slipshod  over  the  ssphalte  floor,  with  the  collar  of  his 
jacket  still  shroadmg  his  ears,  and  faia  trouscre 
dntcfaed  njt  on  either  side  by  the  waistband. 

The  Anti-Tobacco  Sodety  might  discover  amongst 
the  inmates  of  jwls  many  apt  illustration^  of  the 
I  tnth  of  their  p-jculiar  argamente. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  when  a  youthful  captive 
f  is  ques^oned  as  to  the  tmpa  of  his  falliug  away  from 
J  the  pa&  of  rectitude,  than  for  hhn  to  attribute  it  to 
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"  the  short  pipe,"  or  to  "  bad  company  and  smoking 
and  tliat,"  or  to  "  going  out  of  evenings  and  buying 
dgars."  One  lad  at  present  incarcerated  in  riollo- 
w.ty  Prison  was  possessed  of  such  a  ravening  mania 
for  the  pernicious  weed,  that,  aided  by  another  boy, 
he  stole  five  hundred  and  fifty  cigars.  Prisoners  will 
run  almost  any  risk  for  a  chew  or  a  whiff  of  tobacco. 
It  is  known  that  at  Portland  the  convicts,  bai-ing  ob- 
tained through  the  agency  of  a  "  free  laborer  "  in  the 
stune  quarries,  a  piece  of  tobacco  and  a  pipe,  had  a 
method  of  disposing  of  it  as  ingenious  almost  as  it 
was  d  i^gusting.  As  must  be  mentioned;  smoking  was 
strictly  prohibited,  very  serious  penalties  being  in 
store  for  any  one  who  assisted  a  prisoner  to  tbe  cov- 
eted luxur}'.  The  only  time  wben  the  perilous  de- 
light might  be  indulged  'iti  was  when  in  the  couTse  of 
tbe  day^  v/ork  a  sudden  shower  came  on,  and  the 
oonvicta,  "knocking-off"  for  the  time,  huddled  in  a 
^led  out  of  the  rain.  Then  the  envied  sharelioldeis 
in  a  fourth  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cavendlrfi  sat 
in  a  circle,  the  "  buck,"  or  head  man,  with  the  pipe  in 
one  comer  ofhis  mouth  and  in  the  otheraetraw.the 
other  end  of  which  was  grasped  within  the  lips  of  the 
next  man  of  the  circle,  who  likewise  bad  a  second 
alraw  in  his  mouth,  the  further  end  of  which  the  third 
man  sucked  at,  and  so  on  till  tbe  number  was  com- 
plete. The  pipe  alight,  tbe  "  buck  "  took  a  draught 
of  smoke  through  it  at  one  corner  of  bis  mouth,  en- 
joyed it  for  a  moment,  and  then  blew  it  throngh  the 
straw  at  tbeother  comer  ofhis  mouthintotbat  of  his 
next  neighbor,  and  so  it  passed  through,  the  last 
man  having  tbe  envied  privilege  of  swcdldwing  the 
mouthful  in  consideration  of  his  being  at  so  great  a 
loss  in  consequence  of  the  deterioration  in  the  flavor 
«f  the  smoke  in  the  course  of  its  transit.  At  the 
House  of  Detention,  the  friends  of  prisoners  hare 
conveyed  them  a  pipe  and  a  pipe-light  and  tobacco 
in  the  interior  of  a  loaf  (on  one  occasion  a  cigar  and 
a  lacifer  match  were  found  neatly  wrapped  together 
in  the  interior  of  a  roast  fowl),  and  tbe  desperate 
smoker  has  been  discovered  atop  of  a  platform  con- 
sisting of  bis  table,  and  bis  Bible,  and  his  pannikin, 
clinging  tiptoe  to  tiie  bars  of  a  ventilator  by  tbe 
ceilii^  and  blowing  a  difficult  clond  thnn^  its 
narrow  interaticefi. 

It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  convey  tobacco  to  a 
prisoner  in  a  close  prison  such  as  that  at  Hdlowa^'. 
But  it  has  been  attempted.  At  staled  times  a  pna- 
oner's  fiiends  may  pay  him  a  visit.  Tbe  interview, 
however,  is  hampered  by  certain  restrictions.  On 
either  side  of  a  passage  about  five  feet  in  widtii  is  a 
cage  of  open  wire-work,  and  conveniently  disposed 
between  the  cages  are  screens  behind  which  a  ward- 
er may  be  lurking,  listening  to  the  conversation  that 
is  going  on,  so  as  to  check  it  at  once  should  it  take  a 
vague  or  improper  turn.  One  day  in  the  course  of 
innocent  discourse  between  a  prisoner  and  a  male 
friend,  the  warder's  watchful  eye  detected  a  feather 
floating  over  from  one  cage  to  the  other,  and,  arrestr 
ing  it  midway,  found  at  tbe  stem  of  it  a  length  of  fine 
silk,  and  at  the  end  of  the  thread  in  tbe  visitor^ 
band  a  nice  little  plug  of  pigtail  for  "  chawing." 
Had  the  feather  settled  in  the  compartment  where 
the  prisoner  was,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for 
him  to  give  a  dexterous  jerk  at  the  silk,  and  land 
tbe  plug  on  his  own  side.  Hic  miscarriage  of  the 
Dcat  little  plot  meant  severe  punishment  for  the 
would-be  receiver,  and  a  month's  hard  labor  for  tbe 
obliging  supplier;  aud  the  fact  of  its  being  about 
fifty  to  one  against  the  trick  sncccasfully  passing, 
shows  how  terrible  must  be  the  penalty  of  depriva- 
tion from  tobacco  to  an  di  smoker. 
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DEAD  AT  LAST. 

The  old  man  U  dead  and  buried  at  last;  and 
there  can  bo  no  more  langfater  over  hb  grov  haiis. 
Paris  inclodea  one  comic  veteran  the  less.  Jean  F. 
G.  Yiennet  rests  at  length  in  the  family  vault ;  and 
tbe  resulatioQ  oratory  has  vibrated  over  his  grave. 
A  velTwom  chair  is  open  to  the  amtii^on  of  janin 
and  Gautier.  Tbe  irrepressible  writer  and  talker,  — 
■who  took  the  scat  of  the  Count  dc  Sdgur  thirty- 
eight  years  ago,  who  was  a  Lieutenant  in  tbe  Navy 
in  1796,  and  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Portsmouth  in  the 
following  year,  —  who  was  decorated  on  the  battle- 
field by  Napoleon,  after  Lutzen,  — who  was  deputy 
in  1827,  ana  peer  of  France  in  1840,  —  went  on  year 
after  year  writing  satires,  pamphlet?,  tragedies,  com- 
edies, and  operas,  fables,  and  epic  poems,  —  achieved 
popularity  only  to  fall  into  that  most  intolerable 
disrepute  which  is  manifested  in  the  shape  of  jokes 
and  squibs,  and  being  appointed  the  hero  of  every 
foolish  stoiy.  The  satirist  became  the  diosen  vic- 
tim of  satire,  while  hii  own  shafla  lay  rotttng  and 
unr^arded  about  him.  I  have  sud  Bomethinglately 
of  pitiless  literature.  To  understand  it  aa  it  has 
grown  in  France  of  late  years,  the  reader  should 
{nther  together  all  that  has  been  written  aprainst 
the  &ther  of  the  French  Academy.  He  said  of  him- 
self, with  the  invincible  gayety  which  belonged  to 
him,  and  showed  a  brave  spirit,  *'they  counted  up 
at  least  five  hundred  epigrams  a  year  against  my 
person,  my  poetry,  my  parliamentEuy  speeches,  even 
to  my  green  coat.  Eveiy  school-boy,  on  his  escape 
from  college  into  journalism,  bfeheved  he  owed  me 
his  first  ki^"  His  bit^apher  notes  of  1834,  that  it 
was  the  year  in  which  Viennet's  unpopularity  was 
at  its  height  Thirty-four  ^eais  have  passed  over 
the  vivacious  Academician  unce  he  was  execrated 
as  advocate  of  the  repressive  Uws  which  followed 
npon  the  April  days  of  18S4.  His  failure  as  a  dra- 
matic author  was,  his  good  IniHrapher  observes,  "  of 
the  completest.  He  brought  tortn  both  tragedy  and 
comedy  Detween  1803  ana  1805 ;  in  1830  be  pro- 
duced an  opera  (Aspasia  and  Pericles)  and  a 
tragedy  (Clovis)  ;  between  1813  and  1825  the  grat- 
itude of  the  world  was  challenged  with  five  trag- 
edies. Alas  1  these  works  never  touched  a  single 
heart,  but  they  were  the  cause  of  merriment  for  years. 
Aebi^iaste  was  played  one  night  only,  but  it  was 
before  the  mocking  world  during  many  circlings  of 
the  seasons,  under  the  cruel  auspices  of  the  waspish 
chroniqueurs.  The  dreimatic  career  of  the  wonder- 
ful old  man,  who  defied  time  to  dim  the  sparkle  in 
his  eye,  and  who  affected  to  tliink,  with  a  greater 
man,  that  death  had  forgotten  him,  closed  in  1859, 
when  he  produced  tbe  Tartar  drama,  Selma,  at 
the  Od^on."  M.  Viennet  published  an  edition  of 
lua  EpUres  H  Satkvt,  the  work  by  which  he  will 
be  known  hereaftw,  if  he  be  known  at  all;  and  to 
this  edition  the  unconquerable  satirist  added  a  piece 
addressed  to  his  eighty  years.  He  is  bold  who  ral- 
lies the  fourscore  years  that  track  his  footsteps. 

The  writer  who  has  been  to  this  generation  only 
a  mark  for  the  ridicule  of  men  infinitely  smaller  than 
himself,  —  who  was  famous,  and  lived  to  be  only 
ridiculous,  —  who  kept  a  green  place  in  his  heart 
when  his  enemies  closed  about  bim,  and  were  not 
ashamed  to  mock  his  gray  hairs,  —  who  accomplished 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  literary  work,  good  and 
bad,  and  presented  his  country  with  a  patiently  ges- 
tated  epic  poem  in  ten  cantos  (La  Fmnciade^  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year,-— such  a  man,  albeit  his  rage 
against  the  romantic  school  aniounted  to  frenzy. 


should  not  he  put  out  of  the  way  in  a  Fisarojeuiile- 
loti,  beaded  with  the  word-twisting  which  pasBea  for 
epigrammatic  power  on  the  Boulevards. 

The  glorious  time  of  Jean-Pons-Guillanme  Yien- 
net, of  ue  staff  of  the  Royal  Guard,  was  after  the 
second  return  of  the  Bourbons,  when  his  EpUres 
were  appearing.  The  strong  public  feetii^  of  the 
time  gave  them  nearly  all  their  success.  The  man 
of  southern  temperament  bad  an  impetuous  tuve  of 
freedom  in  him,  and  was  gallant  in  his  attacks ;  but 
be  hit  about  liim,  and  when  he  thought  he  had  felled 
his  adversary  to  the  earth,  it  was  his  friend  who  com- 

Elaiaed  that  he  had  a  black  eye.  His  weapon  was 
right,  and  of  tough  steel  in  its  time.  The  Epistie  to 
the  Muses  on  the  romantic  writers  was  a  sounding 
war-note  that  gathered  a  host  about  him.  He  beat  his 
drum  only  to  gather  the  bees  together  to  sting  him. 
They  called  hmi  the  vieux  niais  as  fay  back  as  1834. 
For  his  good  work  no  credit  was  given  to  him.  His 
Epistle  to  the  Chiffonniers  on  Press  Offences,  which 
a  hostile  biographer  is  constrained  to  describe  as  a 
bold  and  spiriteci.  protest  against  a  piece  of  odious 
^d  ridiculous  legislation,  was  written  forty  years 
ago.  It  was  popular  in  its  day,  but  it  has  been  for- 
gotten by  the  men  whose  cause  it  served.  M.  Vien- 
net was  the  open  enemy  of  despotism,  and  the 
denouncer  of  tbe  Jesuits.  Bo  belonged  to  the 
strong  and  valiant  Opposition  that  in  the  end  made 
the  restored  Bourbons  remember  and  learn ;  and  be 
was  among  the  lettered  deputies  who  cleared  the 
way  for  and  hiuled  the  Citizen  King.  It  was  when 
the  King  and  the  Charter  had  been  accepted  that 
he  entered  upon  a  career  of  unpopularity  which  was 
unbroken  to  tbe  day  of  his  death.  He  elected  to  be 
with  the  counter  revolutionists.  His  ardor,  as  of  old, 
was  damaging  to  the  cause  he  espoused.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  discretion.  His  friends  feared  him  more 
than  his  foes ;  he  overstoted  his  case ;  his  ambition 
vaulted  comically ;  his  Pegasus  looked  like  a  dummy 
horse  in  a  burlesque.  In  stoiking  aa  heroic  attitude, 
the  unfortunate  actor  fell  into  the  bir  drum.  As 
deputy,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe, lie  was  with 
the  party  of  Order,  and  called  th%L^  the  stipen- 
diaries of  revolt,  —  a  fair  bit  But  Viennet  went  on : 
"  I  desire,"  he  declaimed  with  his  grandest  air,  — 
"I  desire  the  repose  of  the  state,  because  mine 
depends  upon  it."  This  was  to  whet  the  edge  and 
sharpen  the  point  of  a  weapon  for  the  use  of  his 
mortal  foe.  It  is  remembered  of  him  to-day,  while 
his  bones  are  travelling  to  tbe  Eastern  Cemetery, 
with  palm-embroidered  savans  in  the  rear,  polishing 
their  periods  of  praise  as  they  go,  — just  as  the  light 
writer  of  1868  scrapes  up  the  "  vieux  niata  "  of  1834 
to  cast  it  ailer  the  old  scholar's  btcr. 

M.  Viennet  was  a  servant  of  freedom,  who  re- 
muned  beyond  suspicion.  He  blundered,  but  he  was 
fiuthful ;  lie  halted  here  and  there,  and  would  think 
for  lumself  and  in  his  own  way  long  after  his  ideas 
had  become  old-fashioned.  He  drew  down  the 
cheap  jesters  upon  him ;  and  the  laughing  old  gen- 
tleman sat  himself  down  to  count  the  arrows  which 
had  hit  him.  But  we  who  keep  aloof  from  the  un- 
worthy contest  in  which  the  Bouletard  witling, 
elbowing  us  and  flicking  his  toothpick  under  our  nofe, 
jostles  the  bright-lettered  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  remorseless  in  regard  to  his  age,  and  ungen- 
erously forgetful  of  bis  youth,  —  we  who  stand  apart, 
albeit  aliens,  should  hold  it  a  duty  within  the  limit  of 
our  influence  to  sec  justice  done.  Possibly,  Viennet 
was  aa  well  known  lor  his  absurdities  as  for  his  mer- 
its. His  poorest  verses  will  live  longest,  it  may  he, 
because  they  have  been  unmercifully  squlbbed ;  but 
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the  fine-hearted,  high-miaded,  bamblei  urbane  vet- 
eran surely  deserves  something  more  than  a  Ferra- 
rana  is  likely  to  beatowupon  bis  memory.  Tbeophile 
Gautier  may  take  the  /auieuil  he  has  left  vacant ; 
but  he  would  be  unworthy  of  bia  place  If  he  should 
say  a  word  in  diapantgement  oi'  bis  predecessor, 
whom  be  reviled  nnceremonioualy  enough  in  his 
lifetime. 

Perhaps  it  13  British  phlegm  working  In  me  when 
I  find  myaelf  blind  to  the  charms  of  light  criticism 
sprinkled  over  the  writer  who  died  yeatciday.  To- 
day, it  appears  to  ray  stolid  sense,  is  not  the  time  for 
enlar^mg  on  the  weak  and  wearying  qualities  of 
Jean  Viennet.  The  satirist  and  deputy  exhausted 
the  patience  of  Louis  Phi^pe  when  he  got  his  roy- 
al master  alone ;  and  the  King  begged  his  consort  to 
draw  off  the  prolix  talker  by  engaging  him  in  con- 
versation.  The  anecdote  is  not  worth  much. 
Dished  up  artfully,  however,  it  will  raise  a  laugh  at 
the  expense  of  the  father  of  tho  Academy,  while  the 
immortelles  are  being  wreathed  over  his  mortal  part 
An  old  prefect  is  stipposed  to  tell  the  story.  VieQ- 
net  was  enraptured  with  tbe  attentions  of  Queen 
Amelie,  and  mistook  tbem  for  tbe  expressions  of  a 
tender  passon.  "What  is  the  matter,  Monsieur 
Viennet,"  said  a  gentleman  who  found  the  author 
pacing  the  Tuilenes  Gardens  sorrowfully.  "  Alas  ! " 
sighed  the  too  tragic  poet,  glancing  at  the  moon  that 
smiles  upon  the  palaces  of  kings  as  upon  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  —  "  alas  !  I  am  very  unfortunate  !  "  — 
"  You,  who  conmiand  every  happiness "  —  "  There 
are  happinesses  which  crush!"  —  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?  —"I  mean  that  in  spite  of  me,  without 
knowing  it,  I  am  about  to  make  a  division  in  the  mKt 
august  home  in  tbe  kingdom." —  "  How  ?  "  —  "  The 
Queen  I "  The  poet  ended  vnth  gesticulations  of  tbe 
most  poignant  giief.  The  King  and  Queen  were  in- 
formed of  the  Academician's  trouble,  and  laughed  at 
it.  The  prefect  who  told  the  story  to  Ferragus  a  day 
or  two  since  in  a  tobacconist's  shop,  could  never  see 
stiff'  il,  Viennet  carrying  high  his  red  head  without 
thinking  of  the  amorous  evening  imder  the  Tuileries 
balcony.  He  concludes  by  esteeming  those  happy 
who  have  nothing  heavier  than  such  petUs  ridicules 
upon  their  tombs.  But  why,  before  the  cemetery 
mason  has  given  the  last  touch  of  tbe  trowel,  burty 
off' to  plump  a  rK^tcub  in  the  midst  of  the  fresh  mt- 
moi'/eUes. 

The  man  in  extremis  furnishes  copy.  I  find  in 
the  Figaro,  He  confessed  at  the  last  moment :  it 
was  his  final  irony."  The  religious  papers  are  be- 
sought not  to  be  proud  of  these  death-bed  conversions. 
It  is  sud  in  an  ancient  canticle,  — 

**  Cest  bin  un  sacrifloo 
Util  noua  a  peu  oout6 
Qae  <Ie  quitter  le  vice 
QuRod  It  noua  &  quitte." 

It  Is  remarked  that  the  last  line  is  bad  :  but  the  ssn- 
tlment  is  excellently  just."  Is  it  excellently  placed 
In  the  funeral  oflTerings  to  the  memory  of  the  father 
of  the  Academy  ?  I  would  ask  your  readers  to 
think  of  the  effect  such  writing  must  have  upon  tho 
young.  Viennet's  preface  to  his  Franciade,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  unrepresented  tragedies  and  his  un- 
known comedies,  and,  finally,  how  he  ended  the 
sixth  canto  of  bis  last  ejne  with  enthusiasm,  undaunt- 
ed by  the  Jeers  and  sneers  and  neslect  of  bis  coun- 
'trymen,  is  a  most  pathetie  bit  of  wnting.  Hie  man 
is  true  to  himself  at  any  rate.  He  is  not  of  tbe  mon- 
key-proportions of  the  creatures  —  mosdy  dead  and 
forgotten  —  who  have  chattered  at  bis  heels  to  de- 
grade him.    Deep  In  the  man  lies  a  serious  purpose, 


which  governs  bis  life.  His  light  is  not  dazzling, 
but  be  works  bone^y  according  to  it  throughout 
And,  with  these  hosts  of  comic  gentlemen  capering 
through  daily  columns,  it  is  refresning  to  contemplate 
that  which  was  respectable  and  gracious  in  the  old 
school  of  French  literary  men.  There  is  the  scent 
of  tbe  midnight  oil  in  &  Viennet ;  in  the  writings  of 
a  Ferragus,  a  Wolff,  a  Lespfes,  a  Marx,  I  can  detect 
—  or  think  I  can  detect — absiiithe.  The  abilities 
of  these  racy  gentlemen  It  would  be  foolish  to  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  prefer  the  old  manner.  Let  this  choice 
be  given, — a  life  ranging  between  Tortoni's  and 
Brcfaant'd,  —  and  a  life  m  the  quiet  of  the  Sorbonne. 
How  man^  in  these  times  and  in  this  city  would 
cross  the  nver  to  take  np  tlieir  quarters  ? 


PATHETIC  TOYS. 

TuERB  are  few  sichta  more  capable  of  bringing 
out  a  sentimental  gush  of  thought  than  a  glance  into 
a  shop  in  which  toys  are  sold  for  the  very  poor. 
These  establishments  are  to  be  fouud  in  low  neigh- 
borhoods, and  generally  do  .not  confine  their  com- 
mercial operations  to  a  single  branch  of  business. 
You  see  in  -the  window,  next  the  wooden  dolls,  green 
bottles  of  sweet  stuff,  boxes  of  matches,  candles, 
twine,  (and  often  a  small  pile  of  apples  or  some 
other  cheap  fruit ;  inside  will  be  found  those  tales 
and  songs  written  for  what  Mr.  Trollope  has  termed 
tho  unknown  public,  along  with  whistles,  jews'-harps, 
and  a  few  masks  of  a  hideous  kind,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  especially  ^tractive  to  tbe  youthful 
mind. 

To  children  toys  are  as  necessary  as  &esh  ^r  and 
exercise.  The  little  creatures,  when  learning  to  talk, 
appear  to  have  a  certain  conscionsness  that  grown- 
np  people  either  laugh  at  them  or  do  not  under- 

sbind  them ;  with  a  toy,  however,  they  can  be  at 
once  familiar  and  at  home.  Jack-in-the-box  is 
alwa^-s  ready  to  play  with  them,  a  doll  never  refuses 
her  company,  will  submit  to  any  amount  of  kissing, 
beating,  or  dressing,  and,  as  long  as  the  wax,  cotton, 
and  bran  keep  together,  will  amuse  ber  owner  and 
remain  faithful.  But  it  Is  curious  to  note  the  differ- 
ence between  a  poor  and  a  rich  child  in  the  treat- 
ment and  laanagement  of  dolls.  To  tbe  child  lady 
the  doll  Is  a  ^miliar  presence.  It  has  not  the  charm 
of  novelty  or  unexpectedness ;  she  regards  it  as  an 
accompaniment  of  her  station.  Then,  if  she  wants 
to  trick  it  out,  she  has  not  the  pii|uant  trouble  of 
hunting  for  bits  of  ribbon,  of  gauze,  or  of  linseL 
Then  again  h'er  doll  is  horribly  mccbanical,  and 
allows  but  small  room  for  fancy.  It  may  squeak, 
and  open  and  shut  its  eyes,  thereby  preventmg  its 
proprietress  from  doing  the  conversation  beraelf. 
But  tbc-meagre,  starved  present  which  the  workman 
brings  to  his  cottage  or  lodgings  is  differently  cher- 
ished. It  has  twice  as  Sue  a  life.  Its  mistress  never 
ceases  prattling  to  it,  will  search  and  ransack  every 
corner  for  tlie  dingy  shreds  of  cotton  that  are  to 
render  the  efltgy  magnificent  In  her  eyes.  Then  it 
is  not  subject  to  the  whims  which  fine  ladies  take  to 
their  favorite  even  in  their  tenderest  years.  It  is 
petted  with  a  constiint  affection  until  grime  or  acci- 
dent obliterates  its  features,  and  In  the  end  it  is  sel- 
dom subjected  to  a  toasting  at  the  bars  of  a  grate,  — 
an  experiment  which  has  been  known  to  tell  unfa- 
vorably on  the  countenance  of  a  wax  figure. 

Poor  children  must  indeed  have  a  good  deal  of . 
imagination  to  enjoy  the  queer  &ings  constructed 
for  a  penny  or  twopence  to  please  them.   We  have 
referred  to  Jack-in-the-box.   Jack  can  be  bought  at 
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a  very  low  price  or  &  Tery  liigli  one,  bnt  the  poor 
child  gets  -better  value  out  of  him  for  the  uuney 
than  any  toy  we  know  of;  except  the  ioW.  lha  en- 
tertainment he  furnishes  both  at  St  Giles's  and  St 
Jwnes's  is  identicaL  He  lives,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  in  a  constant  state  of  compression,  from 
which  he  is  released  by  opening  a  wire  baep.  He 
always  surprises  joa ;  that  is  his  fun,  nnd  the  one 
joke  for  which  ho  has  been  made.  His  ferocity  to 
a  little  boy  is  somethinn;  awfully  delicious,  lie  has 
him  securely  fastuucd  down,  and  that  gives  him  a 
certain  sense  of  power.  It  is  a  long  time  before  hi; 
disbelieves  in  Jack's  whiskers  and  tbe  energy  of 
that  spring  of  his.  We  have  beard  that  the  fu^t 
doubts  on  the  subject  arise  when  a  boy  begins  to 
think  of  Jack*5  legs,  Jack  possessing  a  quaint  oi^itni- 
zation  in  that  respect.  However,  this  toy  is  as 
democratic  as  the  jewelry  imported  by  Mr.  Cole 
from  the  Fans  Exhibition,  —  indeed,  of  the  two,  we 
should  prefer  the  cheap  Jack ;  he  is  generally  of 
fiercer  aspect  than  his  more  anstocratic  prototype, 
and  the  steel  in  him  is  stronger  and  stiSi^.  This 
may  arise  from  some  law  of  compensation  not  yet 
quite  developed.  Another  favorite  toy  which  is 
found  in  low  as  well  as  in  high  places  is  Noah's  Ark. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  who  first  invented 
this.  We  Mispect  it  must  have  been  the  writer  of 
a  miracle-play.  It  is  certainly  old  enough  ^  have 
been  the  freak  of  nuch  ao  auttior,  and  the  castumes 
of  Shem  and  bis  brethren  suggest  —  like  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's gaiters  at  the  soirde  —  the  Dark  Ages.  Or 
was  it  the  genius  who  alighted  on  the  design  of  the 
wiUow-pattern  plate  who  coQstructed  the  first  child's 
ark  ?  He  would  have  made  the  elephant  and  the 
dack  (not  according  to  Ihair  kind)  of  exactly  thu 
same  proportions  as  you  may  now  see  them,  and  he 
would  have  also  sacrificed  a  custom  c£  old  standmg 
to  economy,  by  freighting  the  ark  with  only  one 
animal  of  each  ^leciea. 

But  let  all  that  pus.  Noah's  Ark  is  immortal, 
akhooij^  the  constituents  are  occasionally  swallowed. 
If  the  flock  thins,  they  are  easily  replaced.  What  a 
joy  is  a  whip  widi  a  whistle  at  the  end  of  it  to  a 
child  ?  There  is  a  combination  of  delights ;  you 
may  have  a  sly  lash,  at  the  cat  or  at  tbe  pet  do^, 
and  when  blase  of  these  luxuries  the  whistle  still ' 
remains  to  tbe  good.  A  whistle  with  a  small  pea  in 
it  is  an  improvement,  giving  a  tremolo  and  artistic 
air  to  the  instrument ;  but  then  it  is  likely  to  chcAe 
it  now  and  then,  so  that  perhaps  the  whistle  pure 
and  simple  is  to  be  preferred.  This,,too,  is  within 
the  reach  v£  the  poor  child ;  so  ta  a  dmm,  or  at  least 
a  small  one,  out  of  which  a  good  deal  can  be  got 
widi  peraevermce.  To  see  a  haV-clothed  urchin 
with  a  dram,  albeit  a  paltry  and  diminutive  drum, 
whacking  it  until  he  falls  asleep  over  it,  is  a  more 
enjoyable  sight  than  the  appearance  of  Master  How- 
ard with  an  expensive  aa^ir  that  might  be  played 
in  an  orchestra.  Master  Howard's  drum  has  a  hole 
in  it  months  before  the  youngest  of  Brown's  children 
has  yielded  to  an  Impure  to  see  what  was  making 
the  noise  inside  the  sheepskin  of  his.  We  doubt 
whether  a  spade  and  a  small  cart  may  be  consIdert.d 
as  genuine  toys.  We  are  inclined  to  think  not. 
They  are  of  modem  growth.' 

A  poor  child  would  not  see  much  fun  in  a  spade 
and  cart ;  perhaps  it  has  a  dim  notion  of  its  own  fu- 
ture at  tbe  tiul  of  a  plough  or  the  side  of  a  real 
wagon.  A  sword,  however,  or  a  gun,  may  be  in- 
cluded in  tlie  catalc^UQ.  Those'  symbols  reveal  tbe 
common  masculine  disposititm.  The  boy  iriio  pre- 
fers a  sword  to  a  tnmsparent  date  recommonds  him- 


self to  any  student  of  ehOdren.  What  visieu  achild 
has,  polling  this  bit  of  tin  or  iron  from  its  can  and 
floonshin^  it  over  a  gentnium  1  Fuzcln,  so  called, 
are  abominations.  A  child's  intellect  will  quicken 
itself  without  such  dry  fiMviog.  As  for  a  boy  or  a 
girl  learning  Scripture  or  geography  in  thu  fashion, 
it  should  not  be  tboaght  of.  Tbe  time  for  likmg 
toys  is  too  precious  and  short  to  be  wasted  upon  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

"Hie  period  when  toys  are  given  up  for  games  ii 
marked  probably  by  the  taste  for  the  first  kite  and 
fairy-story  book.  Girls  stick  to  dolls  until  they  can 
play  a  quadrille  on  the  jiiano  ;  but  a  boy  who  has  a 
kite,  and  has  owe  flown  it,  and  held  the  string  in  hii 
own  hand,  from  that  moment  rejiards  whistles,  drums, 
and  Jacks-in-the-box  as  vanities.  In  his  "  Robert 
Falconer,"  Mr.  Geoi^  MacDonald  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  tbe  manner  in  which  his  hero  used 
to  send  up  his  **  Dragon  " :  — 

"  The  dragon  flew  B[^ndidly  now,  and  its  strengtk 
was  mighty.  It  was  Robert's  costom  to  drive  a 
stake  in  the  ground,  slutting  against  the  vrind,  and 
thereby  tether  the  animal,  as  it  were,  up  there  graz- 
ing in  its  own  natural  region.  Then  he  woura  lie 
down  by  the  stake  and  read  the  Arabian  Ni^hti, 
every  now  and  then  casting  a  glance  upwards  at  the 
creature  alone  iu  the  waste  air,  yet  all  in  his  pemr 
by  the  string  at  his  side.  While  belay  there  gaKine, 
all  at  once  he  would  find  that  his  soul  was  up  with 
tbe  dragon,  feeling  as  it  felt,  tossing  about  with  it  in 
the  torrents  of  air.  Out  at  his  eyes  it  would  go, 
traverse  the  dim  stairless  space,  and  sport  with  tbe 
wind-blown  monster." 

And  most  poor  boys  can  make  a  kite  when  finng 
in  the  country.  It  is  only  in  tiie  crowded  cities  and 
factories  that  toys  and  games  are  scarce,  and  Hm  ii 
to  be  regretted.  Yet  even  there  ehildren  will  naks 
the  greatest  efforts  to  satisfy  tbnr  natural  craving. 
Dirt'ines  costiothing,  and  oyster^helli  and  fari&eB 
glass,  with  lovdy  gamislies  m  the  wire  topping  of 
soda-water  fladcs,  will  delight  a  group  of  poor 
ehildren  for  a  whole  day.  A  story  u  tola  cf  a  poor 
child  putting  a  paper  cap  on  its  head  and  Bttiof 
contented  in  tbe  sun  for  hours,  quieted  by  the  IttJtn- 
rions  feeling  of  enacting  something  or  otner,  —  who 
knows  ?  and  the  story  may  be  true  and  tbe  cap  no 
firal's-cap  either.  Childhood  is  a  mystery  winch 
genius  can  only  touch  without  profaning.  We  nur 
be  content  with  observing  its  surface  and  wHk 
making  one  practical  note  at  least.  Charitable 
people  might  give  mcM'e  toys  and  leee  tracts  to  the 
children  of  tie  working  classes  when  they  visit  and 
teach  at  Sunday-schools.  A  prize,  at  one  of  these 
latter  institutions,  of  a  drum  or  a  doll,  would  oflen 
be  more  accept-ible  and  useful  than  a  tract  contain- 
ing a  goody  lie,  enforcing  obedience  or  truth  by 
some  nonsensical  story. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  Japanese  newspaper  is  about  to  be  established 
in  London. 

The  King  of  Sweden  has  sent  four  landscapes  to 
tbe  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  now  open  at  Stockholm. 

The  Leader  states  that  twenty  thousand  dollars 
have  beea  offered  to  Mademoiiselle  Schneider,  and 
the  same  sum  to  Dnprez,  the  original  Fritu,  to  go  to 
America  and  appear  in  the  "  Grande  Duchease." 

Voss's  Gazette  states  that  the  Queen  of  Prtu- 
na  has  caused  a  space  to  be  reserved  iu  the  Paik  of 
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thfrlaraDdM  at-Beriin,  oa- which  flying  ambdaiioe- 
wagow  wiH  be  Mtablished,  to  taacb-^oang  women 
ham  t»  tKad  the-wotmdod  in-a  campaqpk 

T'JcmmLrTiecnm,  who  was  ohsr^  by  tbe  Em- 
peror BBncimiliBti  tb  pabHsh  all  the  doounentB  ralat- 
loff  to  tife  Mexican  expedition,  is  at  tJiia  noment  in 
VieMa.  is  steaduy  proceedinff  with-tlie  work, 
and  thinks  it  may  be  ready  fbr  pm^atSon  in  fimr 
or  &<re  months. 

Spkaihuo  of  the  recent  hot  term- in  Paris,  a  cor^ 
respondent  writw:  "  The  aspBaite  parement  is  rap- 
idly becomine  liqaefied ;  men  go  about  with  white 
ambrena&  The  demand  for  ice  is  unprecedented. 
The  *  oldest  inhabitant  *  cannot  recall  a  summer  such 
IS  we  are  endariog." 

A  Welsh  judge,  wiihinfj  to  see  his  little  court  in 
full  drew,  abused  sOTie  of  the  lawyers  the  other  day 
for  ooming  before  him.  in  shooting-jackets.  He 
made  an  example  of  one  by  refusing  him  his  advo- 
cate's See  on  the  aola  gnmnd  Uiafr  the  application 
wu  not  mode  in  a  proper  coat. 

_  A  French  paper,  the  Situation,  died  some  little 
time  since,  "  amidst  the  univeral  regrets  of  all  good 
nien  *  —  at  ita  having  lived  so  long.  To  stir  up  a 
WAr.ig^nst  Prussia  was  the  end  and  aim  of  its  exist- 
ence. And  to  this  end  it  used  every  kind  of  mis- 
rppn>i?cnt.-ition,  and  preached  its  gospel  with  a  per- 
abtence  that  ultimately  insured  ita  own  destruction. 

Naoar,  of  Paris,  recently  succeeded  in  .-iccom- 
plisbrn^  what  sctvans  have  lon^  rcirarilefl  as  an  im- 
possibility. He  started  in  the  Captive  balloon,  and 
at  300  mptres  above  the  earth's  surface  was  enabled 
so  skitfblly  to  arrange  his  apparatus  that  in  two 
hours  he  alighted  on  this  nether  earth  with  a  series 
of  proofs  representing  the  plain  sphere  of  Paris, 
with  a  minute  correctness  never  hitherto  ohtnined 
from  a  billoon,  thus  proving  the  stratpgetic  services 
which,  daring  a  sipi*e,  mi^iht  be  obtained  by  photo- 
graphfl  taken  from  Clondland. 

The  Bntlder  calls  attention  to  a  stranijE  in!?crip- 

tion  on  the  monument  to  Sam  Collins,  who  was  a 

fn^at  music-hall  favorite  in  London  a  few  year^  n^o. 

The  monument  consists  of  a  ranrble  bust  of  the 

singer  on  a  peiiestal.    The  inscription  runs  thus:  — 

"  A  loving  hnsbiin4  Mid  a  fnithrul  friend, 
Xnr  the  flrat »  hrtplnir  band  to  lend. 
IhrawU !  ftood-natur«il,  hooeat-timrtcd  Sam, 
tlntil  Wtf  meet  before  the  Great  ■  I  Am.' " 

The  genius  of  the  muKC-haU  poet  shows  scarcely  to 

more  advantage  in  the  epitaph  than  in  the  eomic 


The  controversy  with  reg'^rd  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered poem,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Milton,  promises  to  bo  keen  and  sharp.  Mr.  Henry 
Mo'riey  does  not  positively  affirm  that  Milton  tran- 
Kribed  the  copy  which  aa  has  found,  but  he  con- 
tends that  Milton  was  the  author  of  tho  poem,  aud 
he  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  "  P.  M."  at  the  bot- 
tom is  not  ceally  "  J.  M."  Peculiarities  of  hand- 
writing,, as  well  as  peciiliitriUes  of  style,  furnish  no 
decided  evidence  upon  a  question  of  this  kind ;  fbr 
it  would  be  easy  to  trace  resemblances  to  Milton's 
acknowledged  worlw  in  both  respects.  The  judg- 
ment of  critics  is  euru  to  be  divided;  and  uulesa 
■some  versifier  of  the  period,  whose  initials  were 
"  P.  M."  can  be  tracked,  Mr.  Morley's  discovery  is 
not  unlikely  to  make  ita  appcarance-in  one  half  the 


future  editioas-  of  Milton,  and  be  omitted  from  the 
other  half. 

Mr:  Bye,  the  aMBBtaat-keeper  of  the  printed  books 
in  the  British  Abiseom,  evidently  anooj^d  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  baa  bran  worried  b^  would-be 
acrutiaeers  the  newly  foand  treasure,  writtfs  piti- 
lesdy  to  the  ISnuSi.anerUne  tAutt  the  initiata  ap- 
pended- ta  the  poem  are  "  P.  M.,"^  and  not  J.  M.," 
as  quoted  by  Wc.  Morley,.and  giviDg  his  opinion  and 
that  of  another  axpert  that  the  Une^  are  certainly 
not  in  Uiltoa'a  antogiaph. 

Tae  sale  of  La  Lanteme  still  contiones  brisk  in 
Paris,  and  as  its  articles,  bitter  and  provocative 
though  they  be,  are  yet  kept  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  the  Imperial  agents  have  found  it  impossible  to 
wreak  the  Imperial  vengeance  on  M.  Rocbefurt  and 
hit  Hame-covered'  pamphlets.  Thera  is  no  doubt' 
however,  that  the  lunptror  is  excessively  indignant, 
and  that  the  censors  have  orders  to  exei-cise  special 
vigilance.  A  curious  instance  of  this  OL-curred  the 
other  day.  There  is  a  new  periodical  called  Paris 
Magazine,  contributed  to  by  some  of  the  ablest  Pa- 
rian writers,  one  of  whom,  Smile  Blavet,  took  to  . 
the  olGce  of  the  estan^nUage,  a  place  for  the  impres- 
sion of  the  government  stamp,  without  which  noth- 
ing is  allowed  to  be  sold,  ikcopy  of  the  new  number, 
which  he  tendered  to  the  official.  That  gentleman 
glanced  at  the  table  of  contents,  and  then,  with  a 
petite  bow,  returned  it  to  Blavet,  expressing  at 
the  same  time  his  regret  th^t  it  could  not  be  stamped. 
On  M.  Blavet's  inquiring  the  reason,  it  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  li^t  contained  an  article  on  M. 
Rochefbrt  and  bis  writings,  and  the  olUciiil  ststed 
be  had  orders  to  refuse  to  license  any  wcNrk  in  which 
that  name  appeared. 

Tim  Paris  gowip  of  the  London  Star  says :  "  I 
mentioned  lately  the  fact  of  the  Emperor  having 
granted  a  tob.icco-shop  to  the  widow  of  the  work- 
man accidentally  killed  during  rille  practice  at  Vin- 
cennes.  The  following  particulars  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  tlie  government  maiotmns  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco'shops  are  curious :  Every  morning  the  Fi- 
nance Minister  sends  in  to  the  Kmperor  an  exact 
report  of  the  number  of  vacant  (tebils  de  tahac,  and 
of  tlierr  res-poctive  value.  The  Empi-ror  and  Em- 
prcsu  inscribe  on  the  opposite  column  tho  names  of 
t'lie  persons  in  whom  thi^y  are  interested ;  the  p^per 
is  sent  back  to  the  Finance  Minister,  who  signs  the 
nominations  thus  made.  In  preceding  rc^ignn,  tobac- 
co-shops were  in  the  gifl  of  tJic  Stinister  of  Finan- 
ces, or  in  that  of  the  Director-General  of  Taxes. 
Those  functionaries  have  now  only  the  disposal  of 
shops,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  K^ps  than 
£40  a  year.  The  value  of  a  Paris  shop,  as  1  have 
before  stated,  varies  from  £lOO  to  £100  a  yew,  and 
the  most  reproductive  are  reserved  fbr  tbe  benefit  of 
the  widows  and  daughters  of  generals,  and  of  per- 
sons who  have  rendered  signal  service  to  tho  coun- 
try, but  who  were  unable  »ieqaately  to  provide  for 
their  families.'* 

The  Turin  Gazette  givca  detiiils  of  the  burning 
of  tlia  Notii  Theatre  in  that  city.  The  disaster  oc- 
curred dtirin»  the  performance  of  Crispino  e  la  Co- 
ninre.  The  bouse  was  crowded,  and  the  piece  had 
arrived  at  about  tbe  middle  of  the  second  act,  when 
the  scream  of  a  woman  was  heard  from  behind  the 
.soiir.tia,  followed  by  t!ic  noise  of  hurried  footsteps, 
and  a  cry  of  "  I^ep  your  places ;  it  is  noUiing."  The 
clothes  uf  a  female  dancer  bod  caught  fire,  and  In 
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her  terror  she  had  mn  about  frith  her  skirt  in  a 
blaze,  and  had  thus  set  light  to  some  drapery  at  the 
wings ;  she  was,  however,  firmly  enveloped  in  a 
linen  cloth,  and  the  flames  of  her  dress  were  extin- 
guished before  she  had  sufiered  any  injury.  The 
alarm  had,  however,  spread  among  the  spectators, 
and  a  general  rush  was  made  to  the  doors ;  for  a 
moment  there  was  great  danger  of  loss  of  life  from 
the  pressure,  but  some  young  men  who  were  in  the 
gallery  above,  and  could  see  what  was  ^ng  on 
near  the  stage,  cidlcd  oat  diat  the  fire  was  over. 
About  half  of  the  spectators  then  returned  to  their 
seats,  while  those  who  were  nearest  the  door  left  the 
building.  The  disaster  had  indeed  for  a  moment 
appeared  to  be  at  an  end,  as  the  canvas  on  fire  had 
been  torn  down  and  tmrnpled  under  foot  But  the 
.flames  had  found  in  the  painted  scenes  and  light 
wood-work  an  aliment  too  favorable,  and,  the  flames 
again  appearing,  the  panic  once  more  became  gen- 
eral ;  screams  were  heard  on  all  sides,  several  wo- 
men faintcfi,  mjiny  persons  jumped  from  the  win- 
dows on  the  staircJise,  nml  every  one  made  for  the 
street,  leaving  behind  hats,  shawls,  umbrellas,  &c. 
Fortunately,  the  theatre  had  been  partly  emptied 
at  the  first  alarm,  and  cverj'  one  was  able  to  get 
away  in  safety.  The  scene  outside  was  most  curi- 
ous; the  spectators  might  be  seen,  some  head-bare, 
and  others  with  clothes  torn  from  their  backs,  hur- 
rying to  and  fro  in  search  of  friends  or  relatives ;  the 
actors  and  actresses  were  in  their  costumes,  while 
some  of  the  ballet-girls,  who  had  been  surprised 
while  dressing,  were  between  two  toilets,  half  civil 
and  half  theatrical.  The  flames  in  the  mean  time 
had  gfuned  the  pit  and  galleries,  and.  as  the  interior 
of  the  house  was  constructed  of  wood  and  canvas 
only,  any  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fire 
was  useless ;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  prevent 
the  conflagration  from  extending  ■  to  the  adjoining 
houses,  and  in  .1  short  time  nothing  but  the  black- 
ened walls  remained. 

TiiK  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks:  "Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  external 
evidence  for  the  vei-ses  which  Mr.  Slorlej'  ascribes  to 
Milton,  the  adverse  critici.^m  of  Lord  Winchileea,  on 
internal  grounds,  will  be  found  to  furnish  remark- 
ably strong  evidence  in  favor  of  their  genuineness. 
Hb  lordabip  attacks  as  nn-Miltonic  the  harsh  rhyme 
'deplore — paramour.'  MUton,  in  the  *Ode  to  the 
Nativity,*  has  written  not  less  harshly,  — 

II  mu  no  reMoa,  then,  tar  ber 

To  WKotoa  with  the  sua,  ber  iixetr  jpMiWNir. 

ICs  lordship  is  remarkably  strong  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  rhyme — 

Te  ihut  monm, 
Touch  not  this  my  hallowed  urn. 

Milton,  near  tiie  begioniDg  of  the  '  Lycidas,*  had 
written  — 

Nerer  nnst  return, 
And  all  their  ccbon  noiini. 

Uis  lordship  is  very  severe  upon  the  rhyme  in— 

A  tomb  wboK  btntf  might  eompue 

With  CleopUra'a  Mpol^ura. 

Milton,  in  the  *  Ode  on  the  Passion,'  had  written  — 

So  well  tnstrad«<l  «re  my  Irari, 

That  they  would  fitly  bJl  in  ordered  chmcfcr*. 

If  any  one  will  look  through  the  rhjined  poems  of 
Miltoo,  he  will  find  an  abundance  of  loose  rhymes, 
such  as  were  common  enough  in  hb  days,  but  are 
hardly  conndered  admisdble  now.   Lord  ^^nchil- 


sea,  who  has  written  verses  himself,  hastily  assumes 
that  Milton  equals  his  own  standard  of  correctness 
in  rhyme,  which  probably  he  is  far  from  doing.  Nor 
is  Lord  Winchilsea  more  fortunate  in  his  icsthetic 
criticisms.  lie  objects  to  the  idea  tliat  Milton  could 
have  applied  the  epithet  '  plenteous '  to  amber,  or 
could  have  spoken  of  that  rare  substance  as  failing 
plenteously  *  from  the  amber-weeping  tree.'  Milton 
had  applied  this  very  tmRge  to  the  watei^nymph 
Sabrina,  describing  her  '  amber-dripping  hair.'  Mrl- 
ton  derived  his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  real 
character  of  amber,  not  mim  a  dictionary  of  science, 
but  from  the  Latin  poets.  Lord  Winchilsea,  again, 
is  particularly  sarcastic  on  the  expression  '  quill,'  ap- 
plied to  the  shepherd's  oaten  pipe,  and  glances  with- 
cringly  at  goose-qutlls  and  the  art  of  bathos.  It 
happens,  however,  that  Milton  had  said  in  the  '  Ly- 
eidas '  — 

He  tonched  the  lender  ati^  of  varlou  qnlU>,  — 

and  had  brought  the  word  into  combination  with 
*  riU^,'  exactly  as  in  the  verses  before  us.  The  phrase 
'((uili'  for  shepherd's  pipe  is  ^nerally  understood 
to  be  n  commonplace  wi^  the  pastoral  poets.  Uis 
lordship  makes  one  or  two  other  objections  on  mat- 
tors  of  taste,  into  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
follow  him.  Without  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  loose  out  pretty  verses  which  Mr, 
Hlorlcy  has  ventured  to  ascribe  to  the  great  poet,  it 
may  be  satisfactory  to  him,  and  to  others  who  are 
disposed  to  assent  to  his  pretensions  for  them,  to  find 
that  no  man  setting  about  to  imitate  Milton  could 
have  possibly  found  rh^es  and  cxpressiiMu  more 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  his  great  model  than 
these  very  rhymes  and  expressions  which  Lord  Win- 
chilsea hastily  —  perhaps  we  may  say  arrogantly  — 
denounces  as  constituting  in  themselves  in^firag^Ie 
proof  that  Milton  had  no  hand  in  them." 

The  Morning  Star  does  not  let  off  his  lordship  so 
courteously :  "Lord  Winchilsea  seems  incorrigible. 
He  will  dogmatize  on  Milton's  style,  and  he  won't 
read  the  '  Lycidas.*  For  example,  dropping  the 
rhyme  question,  be  now  insists  that  Professor  Mor- 
ley's  discovery  cannot  be  a  poem  by  Milton,  because 
it  contains  the  phrase,  *  thymy  wood,'  and  Milton, 
says  his  lordship,  knew  that  thyme  never  grows  in  a 
wood.  All  we  can  say  is  that  one  of  the  very  quota- 
tions from  '  Lycidas,'  with  which  we  disposed  of  one 
of  his  lordship's  previous  objectioDs,  disposes  also  of 
this— 

Th««,  Shepherd,  thee,  the  woodt  maA  deacrt  earem, 
ViHb  wild  thyme  sod  the  snddioK  vine  oVgrowo, 
And  all  Ihelr  echoei  moorn. 

The  author  of  Lycidas,'  at  all  events,  did  not  believe 
it  impossible  that  there  could  be  thymy  woods- 
Lord  Winchilsea  had  really  better  make  up  his  mind 
to  go  in  steadily  for  a  read  of  Milton." 

lElr.  Henry  Morlcy  has  been  going  over  the  MS. 
of  the  poem  which  he  supposes  to  be  Milton's, 
with  the  help  of  &Ir.  Bond.  On  the  question  of 
handwriting  Mr.  Morley  speaks  with  deference  to 
the  c^inion  of  Mr.  Bond  as  that  <^  an  expert,  but 
neveruielcss  retuns  his  conviction  that  the  writing 
is  that  of  the  poet.  Abont  the  aatfaoiship  he  has  no 
doubt  whatever.  Closer  examination  enables  him 
to  supply  some  emendations.  For  example,  the 
word  "  jetific,"  which  was  astombling-block  to  many 
people,  should  be  read,  it  appears,  *'  prolific ; "  the 
old  contraction  for  pro  was  mistaken  for  the  diph- 
thong ce.  Archbishop  Denison  has  entered  the  hsts 
in  defence  of  the  new  poem.  He  thinks  it  "emi- 
nently beautiful,  very  complete  and  finished,  and 
worthy  in  all  respects  the  great  name  it  bears." 
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ANARCHY  AND  AUTHORITY. 

DT  MATTHEW  A.BKOLD. 

(iMt  Paper.*) 

Wnny  once  we  have  begun  to  recount  the  prac- 
tical operations  by  which  our  Liberal  friends  work  for 
the  removal  of  definite  evilg,  and  in  which,  if  we  do 
not  join  them,  they  arc  apt  to  grow  impatient  with 
OS,  how  can  we  pass  over  that  verj-  interesting  oper- 
ation of  this  kind,  —the  attempt  to  enable  a  man  to 
nuuTf  bis  deceased  wifb^  sster  ?  This  opera^n, 
too,  like  diat  for  abatin?  the  feudal  custoins  of  auc- 
cttsion  in  land,  I  have  bad  the  advaatase  of  myself 
seeing  and  hearing  my  Liberal  friends  Tabor  at.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  present  when  Air.  Chambers, 
I  think,  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons 
his  Inll  for  enabling  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased 
wife*B  Bister,  and  I  heard  the  speech  which  Mr. 
Chambers  then  made  in  support  of  his  bill.  His 
first  point  was,  that  God's  law  —  the  name  he  al- 
■wnys  gave  to  the  Book  of  Leviticus — did  not 
really  forbid  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sis- 
ter. God's  law  not  forbidding  it,  the  Libgral  maxim 
tiiat  a  man's  prime  right  and  happiness  is  to  do  as 
he  likes  ought  at  once  to  come  into  force,  and  to  an- 
nul any  such  check  upon  the  asiertion  of  personal 
liberty  as  the  prohibition  to  marry  one's  aeceased 
irife'fl  nater.  A  distii^tsbed  Liberal  -supporter  of 
Mr.  Chamben,  in  the  debate  which  followed  the  in- 
troduction of  the  btU,  produced  a  formula  of  much 
beauty  and  neatness  for  conveying  in  brief  the  Lib- 
eral notions  on  this  head:  "Liberty,"  said  he,  "is 
the  law  of  human  life."  And,  therefore,  the  moment 
it  is  ascertained  that  God's  law,  the  Book  of  Leviti- 
cus, does  not  stop  the  way,  man's  law,  the  lav  of 
liberty,  asserts  its  right,  and  makes  ns  free  to  marr}' 
our  deceased  wife's  sister. 

And  this  cxaotly  falls  in  with  what  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon,  who  may  almost  be  called  the  Colenso  of 
love  and  mamage,  —  such  a  revolution  does  he 
make  in  our  ideas  on  these  matters,  just  as  Dr. 
Colenso  does  in  our  idea  on  religion,  —  tells  us  of 
the  notions  and  proceedings  of  our  kinsmen  in  Amer- 
ica- With  that  affinity  of  genius  to  the  Hebrew 
genius  which  we  bavo  already  noticed,  and  with  the 
strong  belief  of  our  race  that  liberty  ia  the  law  of 
human  life,  so  far  as  a  fixed,  perfect,  and  paramount 
rule  of  conscience,  the  Bible,  does  not  expressly 
control  it,  our  American  kinsmen  go  again.  Air. 
Hepworth  Dixon  tells  as,  to  their  Bible,  the  Mor- 
mons to  the  patriarchs  and  the  Old  Testament, 
Brother  Noyes  to  St.  Paul  and  the  New,  and,  having 
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never  before  read  any  tlung  else  but  their  Bible,  they 
now  read  their  Bible  over  again,  and  make  all  man- 
ner of  great  discoveries  there.  All  these  discoveriea 
are  favorable  to  liberty,  and  in  this  way  is  satisfied 
that  double  craving  so  cnaracteristic  of  the  Philistine, 
and  BO  eminently  exemplified  in  that  crowned  Philis- 
tine, Henry  VHI.,  the  craving  for  forbidden  fruit  and 
the  craving  for  legality.  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  elo- 
quent writings  gives  currency,  over  here,  to  these  im- 
portant discoveries ;  so  that  now,  as  regards  love  and 
marriage,  we  seem  to  be  entering,  with  all  our  beuIs 
spread,  upon  what  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  its  apostle 
and  evangelist,  calls  a  GoUiic  Revival,  but  what  one 
of  the  many  newspapers  that  so  greatly  admire  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon's  litbe  and  sinewy  style  and  form 
their  own  style  upon  it  calls,  by  a  yet  bolder  and  more 
striking^figure,  "  a  great  sexual  insurrection  of  our 
Anglo-Teutonic  race."  For  this  end  we  have  to 
avert  our  eyes  from  everything  Hellenic  and  fanci- 
ful, and  to  keep  them  steadily  fixed  upon  the  two  car- 
dinal points  of  the  Bible  and  liberty.  And  one  of 
those  practical  oneraUons  in  which  the  Liberal  party 
engage,  and  in  which  we  ace  summoned  to  join  them, 
directs  itself,  entirely,  as  we  have  seen,  to  these  car- 
dinal points,  and  may  almost  be  regarded,  perhaps, 
as  a  kind  of  first  instalment  or  public  and  {>8rliamen- 
tary  pledge  of  the  great  sexual  insurrection  of  our 
Anglo-Teutonic  race. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  what  wo  seek  is  the  Phi- 
listine's perfection,  the  development  of  his  best  self, 
not  mere  liberty  for  bis  ordinary  self.  And  we  no 
more  allow  absolute  validity'  to  his  stock  maxim, 
Liberhj  ts  the  late  of  human  life,  than  we  allow  it  to 
the  opposite  maxim,  which  is  just  as  true,  Renounce- 
merU  is  the'lau}  of  human  life.  For  we  know  that 
the  only  perfect  freedom  is,  as  our  religion  sap,  a 
service;  not  a  service  to  any  stock  maxim,  but  an 
elevation  of  our  best  self,  and  a  harmonizing  in 
subordination  to  this,  and  to  the  idea  of  a  perfected 
humanity,  all  the  multitudinous,  t;irbulent,  and  blind 
impulses  of  our  ordinary  selves.  Now,  the  Philis- 
tine's great  defect  being  a  defect  in  delicacy  of  per- 
ception, to  cultivate  in  mm  this  delicacy,  to  render 
it  independent  of  external  and  mechanical  rule,  and 
a  law  to  itself,  is  what  seems  to  make  moat  for  hia 
perfection,  hu  true  humanity.  And  bis  irue  hu- 
manity, and  therefore  his  happiness,  appears  to  lie 
much  more,  so  far  as  the  relations  of  love  and  m-ir- 
riago  are  concerned,  in  becoming  alive  to  the  finer 
shades  of  feeling  which  unac  wiuin  these  relations, 
in  being  able  to  enter  with  tact  and  sympaUty  into 
the  subde  instinctive  pronensions  and  repugnances 
of  the  person  with  whose  Fife  his  own  life  is  bound 
up,  to  make  them  lus  own,  to  direct  and  govern,  in 
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harmony  with  them,  the  arbitraiy  range  of  his  per- 
sonal action,  and  thus  to  enlarge  his  spiritual  ana  in- 
tellectual fife  and  liberty,  than  in  remaining  insen- 
sible to  these  finer  shades  of  feeling,  this  delicate 
sympathy,  in  giving  unchecked  range,  so  far  as  he 
can,  to  his  mere  personal  action,  in  allowing  no  lim- 
■  its  or  government  to  this  except  such  as  a  mechani- 
cal external  law  imposes,  and  m  thus  really  narrow- 
inn,  for  the  aatisfaction  of  bia  ordinary  ^If,  lus 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  and  Hberfy.  Still  more 
must  this  be  so  when  hia  fixed  external  mle,  his 
God's  law,  is  supplied  to  him  from  a  source  which  is 
less  fit,  perhaps,  to  supply  final  and  absolute  inatrnc- 
tiona  on  this  particular  topic  of  love  and  marriage 
than  on  any  other  relation  of  human  life. 

Bishop  Wilson,  who  is  fuU  of  examples  of  that 
.fruitful  Hellenizing  within  tlie  limits  of  Hebraism 
itself,  of  that  renewing  of  the  stiff  and  stark  notions 
of  Hebraism  by  turning  upon  them  a  streiun  of  fresh 
thought  and  consciousness,  which  wc  have  already 
noticed  in  St.  Paul, — Bishop  Wilson  gives  an 
admirable  lesson  to  rigid  Hebraizcrs,  like  Mr. 
Chambers,  asking  themselves,  Does  God's  law  (that 
is,  the  Book  of  Leviticus)  forbid  ua  to  marry  our 
wife's  sister?  Does  God'a  law  (that  is,  again,  the 
Book  of  Leviticus)  allow  us  to  marry  our  wife's 
sister  ?  when  he  says :  "  Christian  duties  are  founded 
on  reason,  not  on  the  sovereign  authority  of  God 
commanding  what  he  pleases ;  God  cannoC  command 
w  what  is  not  fit  to  be  believed  or  done,  all  his 
commands  being  founded  in  the  nec^ities  of  our 
nature."  And,  immense  as  is  our  debt  to  the 
Hebrew  race  and  its  genius,  incomparable  aa  is  its 
authority  on  certain  profoundly  important  sides  of 
our  human  nature,  worthy,  as  it  is  to  be  described 
as  having  uttered,  for  those  sides,  the  voice  of  the 
divine  and  eternal  order  of  things,  the  law  of  God, 
—  who,  that  is  not  manacled  and  hoodwinked  by 
his  Hebraism,  can  believe  that,  as  to  love  and 
marrii^e,  our  reason  and  the  necessities  of  our 
humanity  have  their  true,^ sufficient,  and  divine  law 
expressed  for  them  by  the  voice  of  any  Oriental  and 
polv^moui  nation  like  the  Hebrews  ?  Who,  I  say, 
will  oelieve,  when  he  really  conaidera  the  matter, 
that  where  the  feminine  nature,  the  feminine  ideal, 
and  our  relations  to  them,  are  brought  into  ques- 
tion, the  delicate  and  apprehensive  genius  of  the 
Indo-European  race,  the  race  which  mvented  the 
Moses,  ana  chivalry,  and  the  Had<Hina,  is  to  find  its 
last  word  on  this  question  in  the  institutions  of  a  Sem- 
itic people,  whose  wisest  king  had  seven  hundred 
wives  and  three  hundred  concubines? 

If  here  again,  therefore,  we  seem  to  minister 
better  to  the  diseased  spirit  of  our  time  by  leailing 
it  to  think  about  the  operation  our  Liberal  friends 
have  in  hand,  than  by  lending  a  hand  to  thin 
operation  ourselves,  let  us  sec,  oefore  we  dismiss 
from  our  view  the  practical  operations  of  our  Liberal 
friends,  whether  th&  same  thing  does  not  hold  good 
as  to  their  celebrated  industrial  and  economical 
labors  also.  Their  great  work  of  this  kind  is,  of 
courec,  their  free-trade  policy.  This  poUcy,  aa 
having  enabled  the  poor  man  to  eat  untaxed  bread, 
and  as  having  wonderfully  augmented  trade,  we 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  with  a  kind  of  solemnity ; 
it  is  chiefjy  on  theu-  lead  in  this  policy  that  IVIr. 
Bright  founds  for  himself  and  hia  friends  the  claim, 
so  olten  asserted  by  him,  to  be  considered  guides  of 
the  blind,  teachers  of  the  ignorant,  benefactors 
slowly  and  laboriously  developing  in  the  Conserva- 
tive party  and  in  the  couiflry  that  which  Mr.  Bright 
is  fond  of  calling  the  growth  of  inlelUgence,  —  the 


object,  as  is  well  known,  of  all  the  friends  of  culture 
also,  and  the  great  end  and  aim  of  the  culture  that 
we  preach.  Now,  having  first  saluted  free-trade 
and  its  doctors  with  all  respect,  let  ua  see  whether 
even  here,  too,  our  Liberal  friends  do  not  pursue 
their  operations  in  a  mechanical  way,  without 
reference  to  any  firm  intelligible  law  of  things,  to 
human  life  as  a  whole  and  human  happiness ;  and 
whether  it  is  not  more  for  our  good,  at  th»  particu- 
lar moment  at  any  rate,  instead  of  worshipping 
free-b-ade  with  them  Hebraistically,  as  a  kind  of 
fetish,  and  helping  them  to  pursue  it  as  an  end  in 
and  for  itself,  we  turn  the  free  stream  of  our 
thouj^ht  upon  their  treatment  of  it,  and  see  how 
this  IS  related  to  the  intelligible  law  of  human  life, 
and  to  national  well-heing  and  happiness.  In  short, 
suppose  we  Hellenize  a  little  with  free-trade,  aa  we 
Hellenized  with  the  Real  Estate  Intestacv  BilU 
and  with  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
by  the  power  of  the  Nonconformists'  antipathy  to 
religious  establishments  and  endowments,  and  see 
whether  what  our  reprovers  beautifully  call  minis- 
tering to  the  diseased  spirit  of  our  time  is  best  done 
by  the  Hellenizing  metnod  of  proceeding,  or  by  the 
other. 

But  first  let  us  understand  how  the  policy  of 
free-trade  really  shapes  itself  for  our  Liberal  friends, 
and  how  they  practically  employ  it  as  an  instrument 
of  national  happiness  and  salvation.   For  as  we 

said  that  it'  seemed  clearly  right  to  prevent  the 
Church  property  of  Ireland  from  being  all  taken  for 
the  bene5t  of  the  Church  of  a  small  minority,  ao  it 
seema  clearly  right  that  the  poor  man  should  eat 
untaxed  bread,  and,  generally,  that  restrictions  and 
regulations  which,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  some 
particular  person  or  class  of  persons,  make  the  price 
of  things  artificially  high  here,  or  artificially  low 
there,  and  interfere  with  the  natural  flow  of  trade 
and  commerce,  should  be  done  away  with.  But  in 
the  policy  of  our  Liberal  friends  free-trade  means 
more  than  ^his,  and  is  speciallv  valued  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  production  oi  wealth,  aa  they  call  it,  and 
to  the  increase  of  the  trade,  buraneas,  and  popular 
tion  of  tiie  country.  We  have  already  seen  how 
these  things  —  trade,  business,  and  population  — 
arc  mechanioally  pursued  b^  us  as  ends  precioos  in 
themselves,  and  are  worshipped  as  what  wo  call 
fetishes ;  and  Mr.  Bright,  I  have  already  sud,  when 
he  wishes  to  give  the  working-class  a  true  sense  of 
what  makes  glory  and  greatness,  tells  it  to  look  at 
the  cities  it  has  built,  the  railroads  it  baa  made,  the 
manufactures  it  has  produced.  So  to  this  idea  of 
glory  and  greatness  the  free-trade  which  our  Liberal 
friends  extol  so  solemnly  and  devoutly  has  served, 
—  to  the  increase  of  trade,  business,  and  population  ; 
and  for  this  it  is  prized.  Therefore,  the  untaxing 
of  the  poor  man's  bread  has,  with  thb  view  of 
national  happing,  been  used,  not  so  much  to  make 
the  existing  poor  man's  bread  cheaper  or  more 
abundant,  but  rather  to  create  more  poor  men  to 
eat  it ;  so  that  we  cannot  precbely  say  that  ve  have 
fewer  poor  men  than  we  had  before  free-trade,  but 
we  can  say  with  truth  that  we  have  many  more 
centres  of  industry,  as  they  are  called,  and  mtu:h 
more  business,  population,  and  manufactures.  And 
if  we  are  sometimes  a  little  troubled  by  our  multi- 
tude of  poor  men,  yet  we  know  the  increase  of 
manufactures  and  population  to  be  such  a  salutary 
thing  in  itself,  and  our  free-trade  policy  creates 
such  an  admirable  movement,  creating  fresh  centres 
of  industry  and  fresh  poor  men  here,  while  we  were 
thinking  about  our  poor  men  there,  that  we  are 
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quite  dazzled  and  borne  away,  and  more  and  more 
industrial  movecaent  is  called  for,  and  our  social 
progress  seems  to  become  one  triam[)haDt  and 
enjoyable  coarse  of  what  is  sometimes  called,  tuI- 
gany,  outranoing  the  constable. 

II,  however,  taking  some  other  criterion  of  man's 
well-being  than  the  cities  he  has  built  and  the  man- 
ufactures he  has  produced,  we  persist  in  thinking 
that  our  social  progress  would  be  happier  if  there 
were  not  bo  man/  5"  us  so  ver^  jmot,  and  in  busy- 
ing onrsdres  with  notions  of  la  some  way  or  other 
adjusting  the  poor  man  and  business  one  to  the  oth- 
er, and  not  multiplying  the  one  and  the  other  me- 
chanically and  blmdly,  then  our  Liberal  friends,  the 
appointed  doctors  of  free-trade,  take  us  up  very 
sharply.  Art  is  long,"  says  the  Times,  "  and  life 
is  short ;  for  the  most  part  we  settle  things  6rst  and 
understand  them  afterwards.  Let  us  has'c  as  few 
tiieories  as  possible  ;  what  b  wanted  is  not  the  light 
of  speculation.  If  nothing  worked  well  of  which  the 
theory  was  not  perfectly  understood,  we  should  be 
in  sad  confusion.  The  relations  of  labor  and  capital, 
we  are  told,  are  not  understood,  yet  trade  and  com- 
merce, on  the  whole,  work  satisiSwitorily."  I  (juote 
from  the  'J^mes  of  only  a  day  or  two  ago.  But 
thoughts  like  these,  as  I  have  often  pointed  oat,  are 
thoroughly  BriU^  thoughts,  and  we  have  been 
familiar  with  them  for  years.  We  fix  upon  some 
olgect,  which  in  this  case  is  Uie  production  of  wealth 
and  the  increase  of  manufactures,  jK>pulati<m,  and 
commerce  Uuvugh  free-trade,  as  a  kind  of  one  thing 
needful  or  end  in  itself,  and  then  we  pursue  it 
stanchly  and  mechanically,  and  say  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  pursue  it  stanchly  and  mechanically,  not 
to  see  bow  it  is  related  to  the  whole  intelligible  law 
of  things  and  to  full  human  perfection,  or  to  treat  it 
as  Uie  piece  of  machinery,  of  varying  value  as  its 
relations  to  the  intelligible  law  of  things  vary,  which 
it  really  is. 

So  it  is  of  no  use  to  say  to  the  Times^  and  to  our 
Liberal  friends  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  their 
talisman  of  fr^e-trade,  t^t  alraut  one  in  nineteen  of 
our  population  is  a  pauper,  and  that,  this,  beiug  so, 
trade  and  commerce  can  hu^y  be  said  to  prove  by 
their  satisfactory  working  that  it  matters  nothing 
whether  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital  are 
understood  or  not;  nay,  that  we  can  hardly  be  said 
not  to  be  in  sad  confusion.  For  hero  comes  in  our 
faith  in  the  stanch  mechanical  pursuit  of  a  fixed 
object,  and  covers  itself  with  that  imposing  and 
colossal  necessitarianism  of  tiie  Times  which  wc 
have  before  noticed.  And  this  necessitarianism, 
taking  for  granted  that  an  increase  in  trade  and 
population  is  a  good  in  itself,  one  of  the  chiefest  of 
goods,  tells  us  that  disturbances  of  human  happiness 
caused  by  ehha  and  flows  in  the  tide  of  trade  busi- 
ness, which,  on  the  whole,  steadily  mounti,  are  in- 
evitable, and  not  to  be  quarrelled  with.    This  firm 

C"  «opby  I  seek  to  cidl  to  mind  when  I  am  in  the 
o'  London,  whither  my  avocations  <^en  lead 
me ;  and,  indeed,  to  fortify  myself  ag«nst  the  de- 
pressing sights  which  on  these  occasions  ass^l  us,  I 
nave  transcribed  from  the  Times  one  strain  of  this 
Iciad,  full  of  the  finest  economical  doctrine,  and  al- 
ways carry  it  about  with  me.  Hie  passage  is 
this:  — 

**  The  East  End  is  the  most  commercial,  the  mos^ 
industrial,  the  most  fluctuating  region  of  the  me- 
tropolis. It  is  always  the  first  to  stuTer  ;  for  it  is  the 
creature  of  prosperity,  and  falls  to  the  ground  the 
iostant  there  is  no  wind  to  be^  it  up.  The  whole 
of  that  re^on  is  covered  witii  huge  docks,  shipyards. 


manufactories,  and  a  wilderness  of  small  houses,  all 
full  of  life  and  happiness  in  brisk  times,  but  in  dull 
times  withered  and  lifeless,  like  the  deserts  we  read 
of  in  the  East.  Now  their  brief  spring  is  over. 
Tliere  is  no  one  to  blame  for  this ;  it  is  the  result  of 
Nature's  simplest  laws  !  " 

We  must  all  agree  that  it  is  impossible  that  any- 
thing can  be  firmer  than  this,  or  show  a  surer  faith 
in  the  working  of  free-trade,  as  our  Liberal  friends 
understand  and  emplor  it. 

But  if  we  still  at  all  doubt  whether  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  manufactories  and  small  houses  can 
be  such  an  absolute  good  in  itself  as  to  connterbal- 
ance  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  poor  people,  we 
shall  learn  that  this  multiplication  of  poor  people, 
too,  is  an  absolute  good  in  itself,  and  the  result  of 
divine  and  beautiful  laws.  Tliis  is  indeed  a  favor- 
ite thesis  with  our  Philistine  friendfi,  and  I  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  pride  and'  gratitude  with  which 
they  receive  certain  articles  in  the  Times,  dilating 
in  thankful  and  solemn  language  on  the  majestic 
growth  of  our  population.  But  I  prefer  to  quote 
now,  on  this  topic,  the  words  of  an  ingenious  young 
Scotch  writer,  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  because  he 
invests  with  so  much  imagination  and  poetry  this 
current  idea  of  the  blessed  and  even  divine  character 
which  the  multiplying  of  population  is  supposed  in 
itself  to  have.  "We  move  to  multiplicity,  says  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan.  **  If  there  is  one  (juality  which 
seems  God's,  and  his  exclunvely,  it  seems  that  di- 
vine philoprogcnitiveness,  that  passionate  love  of 
distribution  and  expansion  into  living  forms.  Every 
animal  added  seems  a  new  ecstasy  to  the  Maker ; 
every  life  adiled,  a  new  embodiment  of  his  love.  He 
would  swarm  the  earth  with  beings.  There  are 
never  enough.  Life,  life,  life,  —  faces  gleaming, 
hearts  beating,  must  fill  every  cranny.  Not  a  cor- 
ner is  Euficred  to  remain  empty.  The  whole  earUi 
breeds,  and  God  glories.* 

It  is  a  little  unjust,  perhaps,  to  attribute  to  the 
Divinity  exclusi^■ely  this  phiU>progenitivcness,  which 
the  British  Philistine  and  the  poorer  class  of  Irish 
may  certainly  claim  to  share  with  him ;  yet  how  in- 
spiriting is  here  the  whole  strain  of  thou^t  1  and 
the  beautiful  words,  too,  I  carry  about  with  me  in 
the  Bast  of  London,  and  ofteu  read  them  there. 
They  are  quite  in  agreement  with  the  popular  lan- 
guage one  13  accustomed  to  hear  about  children  and 
large  families,  which  describes  children  as  sent. 
And  a  line  of  poetry  which  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan 
throws  in  preimtly  after  the  poetical  prose  I  have 
quoted,  — 

»  T  ii  tlM  oU  itDiT  of  the  fl|4Mf -Um  " — 

this  fine  line,  too,  naturally  connects  itself,  when 
one  is  in  the  East  of  London,  with  the  idea  of  God's 
desire  to  swarm  the  earth  with  bein^,  because  the 
swarming  of  the  earth  with  beings  does  indeed,  in 
the  East  of  London,  so  seem  to  revive  — 

•< . . .  The  oM  Morjr  of  the  flf  4eef  Um," — 

such  a  number  of  the  people  one  meets  there  having 
hu^lty  a  rag  to  cover  them;  and  the  more  the 
swarming  goes  on,  the  more  it  promises  to  revive 
this  old  story.  And  when  the  story  is  perfectly  re- 
vived, the  swarming  quite  completed,  and  every 
crann\"  choke-full,  then,  too,  no  doubt,  the  faces  in 
the  East  of  London  will  be  gleaming  faces,  which 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  says  it  is  God's  desire  they 
should  be,  and  which  every  one  must  perceive  they 
are  not  at  present,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  miser- 
able. 
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But  to  preTcnt  nil  tllits  ^liUosophy  and  poetry 
from  quite  nrofilng'  away  with  us,  and  making  ns 
think  with  tbt  Times,  nnd  our  Liberal  free-traJin;^ 
frieudfl,  and  llie  British  Piiilistinefl  gfinerall/,  that 
the  increase  of  Fmnll  Ikonsea  and  iiittnufactorios,  or 
till!  iniri'n.^1'  of  Eii)jiul:iti(>n.  :irti  it-liiolute  gooils  in 
r!uTiisH.lvi:r,  tit  l>t!  iiii.'i  linji it iilli'  [lui-siicd,  and  U>  1m- 
Ijkf  li'li^rn-s, — to  jifcvciit  this,  we  liAve 
ot  tli.'it  nolitji:  fjfiiurs  immovably  fixt'il,  of  vliicli  1 
avc  long  af^o  sjioki;!),  th:U  [-iiltun."  nr  tlu"  liSndy  ui' 
perfection  IcaJa  us  to  fomoive  ot'  no  ]u=rfi?<'li[i]i  ii.^ 
real  wLliih  ia  not  a  gt?3ieral  pGi  fet^lion,  liiiibrac-ing  all 
our  fullovmeii  vitb  whom  ive  have  to  do.  Such  is 
the  sympathy  which  binds  humaoi^  toeether,  that 
WG  ar€  indeed,  aa  4a^<s%pon«vn  iainom0 
bodr,  and,  if  on0  mmta  md^t  ^  ^  voaibtrn 
sutler  with  it ;  individnal  perfection  ia  linponibk  bo 
laaa  SB  the  rest  of  mankind  are  uot  perfected  tiong 
■with  vs.  *'  Thfi  maHifude  of  the  wise  ts  the  welfare 
of  the  world,"  saya  the  wise  man.  And  to  this 
fed  that  cxctilleiTit  and  often-(|UoltJ  guide  of  ours, 
Bishop  Wilson,  has  ponici  ?tril;inf^  words:  "It  is 
•not"  siiya  be,  "3q  awirh  cjiir  li^'i^hbor's  intercflt  as 
odr  th[ii  w«!  love  htm."  And  ag^ia  he  says: 
'■  Our  E:iWat!oa  dtKvi  in  stum;  iiu-asurc  depend  upon 
tlialof  otlifij."  And  ihe  atitlior  jf  the  ituitatiuri  " 
puts  (be  same  thin^  aiJirn'rably  when  he  SEiys ; 
Olscnnor  cliaiii  via  ad  ca;him  c'uhAnttur  i^no/i'It)  hnri 
pauci  Tegnum ealotian  qum'ere curabant,  —  the  fewer 
there  are  who  ibllow  the  to  jterfeetion,  the 
harder  tMt  vet  is  to  find."  So  all  our  fellawineii, 
in  the  East  of  Loadoa  and  cibawliere,  va  moat  take 
along  with  na  in  the  progress  towait^  perfecdon,,  if 
wn  ourselves  rt^ally,  Tu  we  profess,  want  to  be  jier- 
fect ;  and  we  mu^f  not  let  the  woTsUip  of  my  fetish, 
any  machinery,  sach  ns  manufacture  t3T  populntiun , 
TChieh  nri!  not,  like  perfection,  absolnta  gooda  in 
thtiiiisflvci'.  ilion^li  we.  think  them  so,  ereAte  fcir  ua 
pik  li  a  luiiHi'in  k'  of  miserable,  sunken,  and  ignorant 
hmiiini  lieing.^  tliat  In  t'arry  them  all  along  with  us 
is  ini]!ossiljlL-,  njiJ  lyj-^^e  tbey  imist  for  the  moil 
part  bu  lE.'fl  by  i.i3  in  tlK-i:-  dt>;j;r.nlfiti(>n  and  wrctclied- 
ncss.  But  i  viJfiitly  tliu  L-onc-eption  ol'  fri.\:-lr;nk', 
on  which  our  Lil)(LT;Ll  friuiuL''  vniint  llieinaelvLT,  and 
in  which  they  think  tliey  liiive  Ibiiiid  the 
national  prosperity,  —  (Jvitkntly,  I  Buy,  the  mi^ro  un- 
fbUend  pmwMllll^thc  iiroduetlau  of  wealth,  and  the 

inert  BK^anieal'nniltiplyin^,  for  this  end,  afmaati- 
^tures  and  popu1atioii,'th^tedw  to  create  for  ua, 
if  il  has  not  created  alreadyr  fkoH.  Tut,  miierahle, 
lanafeiafie.i^'i'  m/'-  c^of  Minki'nptople, —  on 0  pau- 
per, afe  the  S'ii  r.  i';  iiiouiL-u;,  for  tfverjr  nineteen  of 
ua,  — Co  till.'  ^.'\^i^il■il■.■e■  of  TihiL-b  wfi  are,  as  we  haw 
seen,  akiohitely  forbidikn  to  reconcile  ourselves,  in 
'  spite  of  all  iaat  the  pbiloBopIi^  of  the  !nme4  nnd 
thk-  paltry  of  lte(iiBoi}6ri9uel4a«9  iha|r 

suaiK'  Hi. 

And  though  Hebraism,  Mlowing  its  best  and 
hit;lH'st  inntin'-'t,  identic^],  :ih  wc  have  seen,  wltli  that 
of  Ilelletiisni  in  iti  funl  aijii,  ttm  .lini  of  perfeictiuji, 
tenches  us  this  rery  dearly;  nnd  though  Bojn 
Hebraizing  counselbrai— the  Bible,  Eisliop  Wik™, 
the  author  of  the  "ImitiitiDnt"^  I  hare  preferred  (m 
well  I  nuj,  for  from  thia  roe|;  ti£  .^ubrdism  we  are 
aU  hewn ! )  to  draw  the  ttm^  iniicft  we  use  to  bring 
home  to  Qur  niimls  iliia  t^achii^;  j"ot  Qebrusm 
seirms  powerless,  .ihtiosE  as  powerlesa  a»  our  free- 
tra^lis^  Liberal  friendat  lo  deal  effitaL-iouFly  with 
oitf  'fWJvaccaavnlating  jnaaeH  of  paupcriiui,  and  to 
pr^ent  their  accumulating  still  more.  Uebraiiin 
builds  ehunihes,  indeed,  for  these  tnasseHr  and  aenda 
mksiniarief  WOODg  themj  ^hova      it  jkJv  Ifa^ 


againat  tie^^blflt  necesdtarUmEon  of  the  Times,  and 
rdiiso!^  to  accept  their  degradation  as  inevitable; 
but  with  regard  to  their  ereT'increasing  accnmutft- 

tion,  it  seems  to  be  led  to  the  very  Bame  condnsiona, 
thoijH;!i  i'riito  a  poliit  of  view  of  m  own,  as  Qur  free- 
trading  I^iiicr.i,!  IVi^-nda.  irehr^ir^rii.  with  that  nif- 
rlianji.-[i]  ami  inlrk-adln^  use  uf  l]n_'  h-:\xr  oi'  St-rip- 
tiirt-  on  wliidi  wii  havu  alrt'.'i^ly  <0L!i[iii.'nied,  is 
govenierl  hy  sudi  test.-t:iSr  B>' J)  ii!^/-'-  'M''  »n\i!lqiUj, 
the  eilirt  rj!'r,iul's  \'a\v,  as  Ml-,  Cluinihrib  v.niiM 
Lir  by  the  ih"fhiriL''ou  oi'  ulint  I.m  imiiM  Ciijd'e 
word  ill  tliii  I'sjUim,  that  the  man  who  has  a 
number  of  children  u  tbanh)r  made  happy.  Thus 
Hebraiam  u  condnoted  to  pewl^  the  wne  notion  as 
■tib«  pcptdv  nkid  Bodiai^  ftwiAEt  Bvdbilsaiit  tlut 
eIiil&«D  Si4  urd,  JoiA  iidd-tibedMg^  ititba^  takes  « 
delight  in  awanuiiif  the  East  Knd  London  with 
paqwra  i  only,  when  they  a.re  peiis-hlng  in  (heir 
helplessness  and  wreCebednesa  it  assertB  the  Christian 
duty  of  succoring  tlii'ni,  instead  of  saying,  like  the 
Times:  "Now  tlieir  Lniel'  spring  is  over  ^  there  is 
nobody  to  blame  for  thi? ;  it  is  the  Tf=nlt  of  Nature's 
simplest  laws!"  Bid,  like  llie  Time?,  Hebraism 
despairs  of  any  help  from  knowleil^e,  :intl  says  that 
"what  ia  Wimted  h  not  the  light  oJ'  >|ici'iil;illijn,"  I 
reiuember  that  tlic  other  day  a  ;^  idL  man,  looking 
with  me  upuii  a  inuttituih^  !>!'  fliihlri'ii  who  were 
gltthoreJ  V-'foi^  (IS  in  njw  (if  th^  u]0?t  iiii^erable 
regions  of  London,  —  children  eaten  up  with  Jiswii*, 
h^  sized,  half  fbd,  b^  clothed,  n^ected  by  their 
pareata,  vithout  health,  williQat  boai^  without  hope, 
•aid  to  turn  Md^,  «m%  needful  is  to 

teach  tbi^li^oht^  'ti^niebortftie  i^ther,  if  only 
with  a  cap  of  cold  water;  but  now,  frum  on?  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  one  Iniar;*  nothing  but 
the  ii-y  for  Knowledge,  knowledge,  knowledge!" 
Ai\'\  vet  Bilr^y,  bO  loBg  tw  these  cbihlren  arc  Utere 
111  ilii;.f!  fiftL-ring  masses,  without  health,  without 
huiiii",  wi^IiL'i:!  liijpe,  rtnd  so  long  as  their  multitude 
ia  pt  i"]n  tLi.iIly  sivi  Elin;>,  diarged  wilh  Jiii'ijr)'  thuy 
miiit  sll'l  he  fir  (]Loni.-tlvt!!'|  char^^'-J.  wilh  misery 
they  muat  still  he  lor  ti?,  whetht^r  they  help  onia 
another  with  a  tup  of  cold  water  or  no!  and  the 
knowiei1;;c  how  to  prevent  their  accumulating  is 
iieces.-Ai'y,  ev.^a  to  giTe  tJuir  lifo.  «A^|pC^rt]| 

a  tiiir  ehaiiee- 

May_  we  not,  therefore  eay,  that  neither  the  true 
Ilebraisin  of  this  gopd  man,  wiUiug  to  spend  and  be 
ipent  for  these  flitnkea  m^tliud^,  oat  what  I  mar 
can  the  flpiiriaiM  Hetwaiam  of  our  fi^e-trading  Liberd 
fricnils,  mcclusicallv'  worshipping  their  fctLdi  of  the 
Iiroduc'tion  of  wealth  and  or  the  increase  of  iuhdu- 
laeCures  and  population,  and  looking  neitbec  to  the 
right  or  lel't  so  ionj»  as  this  inurc^c  ^^ocs  on,  nvail  us 
much  here  (  and  tlnit  here  <igatn  what  we  want  i& 
HellenistD,  the  letting  our  eonsoiousne^  play  freely 
and  fiimply  upmi  th«  f;iet-S  bofure  and  Hsitening  to 
wliat  it  tulLs  us  of  the  inlellij^iLle  law  of  things  as 
COneerna  tbein  f  AnJ  siiri'ly  what  it  tills  ua  ia  that 
a  luan'a  children  are  not  re^illy  Siii\  auv  more  than 
the  pit:tures  ■jpcni  hi?  wall,  or  th^  hor.-'o-'  in  hi^  stible 
arestfifp-  ainl  th;it  to  brin;^  ppoph)  inV'  Civ.',  wodd, 
when  one  cannoL  all'ord  to  k.ei:p  thtiii  ouL-'a  tdf 
decently,  and  not  too  preeariously,  or  to  briiig  ukore 
of  them  into  the  world  than  one  can  afford  to  keep 
thus,  is,  wbatev^  tho  TSimen  tttd  Mr.  Robert  Bu- 
chanan may  tay,  by  no  meav  att  accotapltAhment  of 
ilie  Divine  will  or  a  fulfilment  of  Naturals  gimpUiqt 
lawr,  LuL  \f  as  wrong,  jurt  as  contrary  to  reaaoa 
and  the  will  of  Tiod,  as  for  a  man  to  have  horsea  or 
carriages  or  pictures  whun  he  cannot  afford  them,  ot 
to  iwT^^  iupE9 1^  tti^  IJmui  J]«  cjul         ;  and  that. 
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in  the  one  case  na  in  the  other,  the  greater  the 
scale  on  which  the  violation  of  reason's  laws  is  prac- 
tised, and  the  longer  it  is  persisted  in,  the  greater 
must  be  the  confusion  and  final  trouble.  Surely  do 
laudations  of  free-trade,  no  meetinga  of  bishops  and 
clei^  in  the  East  End  of  London,  no  reading  of 
papers  and  reports,  can  tell  us  anything  about  our 
social  condition  which  it  oiore  concerns  us  to  know 
than  that !  and  not  only  to  know,  but  habitually  to 
have  the  knowledge  present,  and  to  act  upon  it  as 
one  acts  upon  the  knowledge  that  water  wets  and 
fire  boras  I  And  not  only  the  sunken  populace  of 
our  great  dties  are  concerned  to  know  it,  and  the 
pauper  twentieth  of  our  population ;  ve  Philistines 
of  the  middle  class,  too,  are  concerned  to  know  it, 
«id  allvho  have  to  set  themselves  to  make  pro- 
gress in  perfection  1  But  we  all  know  it  already, 
some  one  wilt  say ;  it  is  the  umplest  law  of  prudence. 
But  how  little  reality  must  there  be  in  oar  knowl- 
edge of  it;  how  little  can  we  pat  it  in  practice; 
how  little  ia  it  likely  to  penetrate  among  the  poor 
and  straggling  masses  of  our  population,  ana  to 
better  our  condition,  so  long  as  an  unintelligent 
Hebrusm  of  one  sort  keeps  repeating  as  an  EmBO- 
lute  eternal  word  of  God  the  psalm-verse  which  says 
that  the  mad  who  has  a  great  many  children,  is 
happy ;  or  an  unintelligent  Hebraism  of  another  sort 
keeps  assigning  as  an  absolute  proof  of  national 
proaperity  the  multiplying  of  manu^tnres  and  pop- 
ulation. Surely,  the  one  set  a€  Hebnuzers  have  to 
learn  that  their  psalm-verse  was  composed  at  the 
resettlement  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity,  when 
tiie  Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  a  handful,  an  under^ 
manned  garrison,  and  every  child  was  a  blessing; 
and  t^at  the  word  of  God,  or  the  voice  of  the  Divine 
order  of  things,  declares  the  possession  of  a  great 
many  children  to  be  a  blessing  onl^  when  it  really 
is  80.  And  the  other  set  of  Hebraizers,  have  they 
not  to  learn  that  if  they  call  their  private  acquaint- 
ances imprudent  and  unlucky,  when,  with  no  means 
of  support  for  them,  or  with  precarious  means,  they 
have  a  large  family  of  children,  then  they  ought  not  t^ 
call  the  State  well  managed  and  prosperous  merely 
because  Its  manufactures  and  its  citizens  multiply, 
if  the  manufactures,  which  bring  new  citizens  into 
existence  just  as  much^as  if  tte^  had  actually  be- 
gotten them,  bring  more  of  them  into  existence  than 
thcpr  can  maintain,  or  are  too  precarious  to  go  on 
mamtuning  those  whom  for  &  while  they  main- 
tuned  ?  Hellenism,  surety,  or  the  habit  of  fixing 
our  mind  upon  the  intelligent  law  of  things,  is  most 
salutary  if  it  makes  us  see  that  the  only  absolute 
good,  the  only  absolute  and  eternal  object  prescribed 
to  us  by  God's  law,  or  the  Divine  order  of  things,  is 
the  process  towards  perfection,  our  own  progress 
towards  it  and  the  progress  of  humanity ;  ami  that 
for  every  individual  man  and  every  society  of  men 
the  possession  and  multiplication  of  children,  like 
the  possession  and  multiplication  of  horses  and  pic- 
tures, is  to  be  accounted  good  or  bad,  not  in  itself, 
but  with  reference  to  this  object  and  the  progress 
towards  iL  And  as  no  man  is  to  be  excused  in  nav- 
ing  horses  or  pictures,  if  his  having  them  hinders 
his  own  or  others*  progress  towards  perfection,  and 
makes  them  lead  a  servile  and  ignoble  life,  so  is  no 
man  to  be  excused  for  having  children  if  his  having 
ihem  makes  him  or  others  lead  this.  Plain  thoughts 
of  this  kind  are  surely  the  spontaneous  product  of 
oar  consciousness  when  allowed  to  play  freely  and 
disinterei^tedly  upon  the  actual  facts  of  our  social 
condition  and  upon  our  stock  notions  and  stock 
haluts  concerning  it ;  and  firmly  grasped  and  simply 


uttered  they  are  more  likely,  one  cannot  but  think, 
to  better  that  condition  and  to  diminish  our  formid- 
able rate  of  one  pauper  to  every  nineteen  of  m, 
than  is  the  Hebraizing  and  mechanical  pursmt  of 
free  trade  by  our  Liberal  friends.' 

So  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  our  Liberal  friends  by  which  the^  set  so 
much  store,  and  in  which  they  invite  ua  to  join  them, 
and  to  show  what  Mr.  Bright  calls  a  commendable 
intereat,  do  not  seem  to  us  so  practical  for  real  good 
as  they  think ;  and  our  Liberal  friends  seem  to  us 
themselves  to  need  to  Hellenize,  as  we  se^,  a  little, 
that  is,  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  real  good  and 
tojisten  to  what  their  consciousness  tells  them  about 
it,'rather  than  to  pursue  with  such  heat  and  confi- 
dence their  present  practical  operations.  At  any 
rate,  we  ourselves  must  put  up  with  their  impatience 
and  with  their  reproaches  of  cultivated  inaction, 
and  still  decline  to  lend  a  hand  to  their  practical 
operations,  until  we,  for  our  own  part  at  leaat,  have 
grown  a  little  clearer  about  the  nature  of  real  good, 
and  have  arrived  nearer  to  a  condition  of  mind  out  of 
which  really  fniitfiil  and  solid  operations  may  spring. 

In  the  mean  while,  since  our  Liberal  friends  keep 
loudly  and  resolutely  assuring  ua  that  their  actuu 
operations  at  present  are  fruitful  and  solid,  let  ua  in 
each  case  keep  testing  these  operations  in  the  simple 
way  we  have  indicated,  by  letting  the  natural  stream 
of  our  cotuciousnesa  flow  over  them  freely;  and 
if  they  stand  this  test  successfully,  then  let  us  nve 
them  our  commendable  interest,  but  not  else.  Tor 
example,  our  Liberal  friends  assure  us  at  the  very 
top  of  their  voices  that  their  present  actual  opera- 
tion for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  is 
fruitful  and  solid.  But  what  if,  on  testing  it,  the 
tnit^  appears  to  be  that  the  statesmen  and  reasona- 
ble people  of  both  parties  wished  for  much  the  same 
thing,  —  the  fair  apportionment  of  the  church  prop- 
erty of  Ireland  amon^  the  principal  religious  bodies 
there,  —  but  that  bebind  the  statesmen  and  reason- 
able people  there  was,  on  one  side,  a  mass  of  Tory 
prejudice,  andj  on  the  other,  a  mass  of  Noncon- 
formist prejudice,  to  which  such  an  arrangement 
was  unpalatable  ?  that  the  natural  way  would  have 
been  for  the  statesmen  and  reasonable  people  of 
both  sides  to  have  united,  and  to  have  allayed  and 
disi^ipated,  so  far  as  they  could,  the  renstance  of 
their  respective  extremes,  and,  where  th^^  could 
not,  have  confronted  it  in  concert;  but  that,  instead 
of  this,  Liberal  statesmen  waited  to  trip  up  their 
rivals,  if  they  proposed  the  arrangetnent  which 
both  knew  to  be  reasonable,  by  means  of  the  preju- 
dice of  their  own  Nonconformist  extreme ;  and  then, 
themselves  proposing  an  arrangement  to  fiatter  this 
prejudice,  made  the  arrangement,  which  they  them- 
selves knew  to  be  reasonable,  out  of  the  question, 
and  drove  their  rivals  in  their  turn  to  blow  up  with 
all  their  might,  in  tlie  hope  of  baffling  them,  a  great 
fire  among  their  own  Tory  extreme  of  fierce  preju- 
dice and  religious  bigotry,  —  a  fire  which  once  kin- 
dled may  always  very  easily  spread  farther  ?  If,  I 
sn^,  on  testing  the  present  operation  of  our  Liberal 
fnends  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Chnrch, 
the  truth  about  it  appears  to  be  very  much  this, 
then,  I  think,  ev^  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  and 
with  our  Liberal  fiienda  making  impassioned  appeals 
to  us  to  take  a  commendable  interest  in  their  opera- 
tion and  them,  and  to  rally  round  what  Sir  Henry 
Hoare  (who  may  be  described,  perhaps,  as  a  Bar- 
barian converted  to  Pliilistinism,  as  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  be  a  Philisdne  converted  to  culture) 
finely  calls  the  consdentiousness  of  a  Gladstone  and 
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the  inteTlect  of  a  Bright,  It  is  rather  our  duty  to 
abstain,  and,  instead  of  lending  a  hand  to  the  ope- 
ration of  our  Liberal  friends,  to  do  what  irc  can  to 
abate  and  dissolve  the  ma^s  of  prejudice,  Tory  or 
Nonconformist,  which  makes  so  doubtful^  begotten 
and  equivocal  an  operation  as  the  prcflent,  produci- 
ble and  possible. 

Thus  resolutelj"  refusing  to  lend  a  hand  to  the 
imperfect  operations  of  our  Liberal  friends,  disre- 
garding tlieir  impatience,  taunts,  and  reproaches, 
firmlj- Dcnt  on  trying  to  find  in  the  intelligible  law 
of  things  a  firmer  and  sounder  basis  for  future  prac- 
tice than  any  which  we  have  at  present,  anif  believ- 
ing this  FOarch  and  discoycry  to  be,  for  our  genera- 
tion and  circumstances,  of  yet  more  vital  and 
pressing  importance  than  practice  itself,  we  never- 
theless may  do  more,  perhape, — we  poor  disparaged 
followen  of  culture,  —  to  make,  amidst  the  stormy 
agitations  and  confusions  which  seem  threatening 
and  thickening  around  us,  the  actual  present,  and 
the  frame  of  society  in  which  wc  live,  solid  and 
seaworthy,  than  all  which  our  bustling  politicians 
can  do.  For  we  Lave  seen  how  much  of  these 
agitations  is  due  to  the  disbelief,  among  the  classes 
and  combinations  of  men.  Barbarian  or  Philistine, 
which  have  hitherto  governed  our  society,  in  right 
reason,  in  a  paramount  best  self;  to  the  inevit;ible 
decay  and  break  up  of  the  organizations  by  which, 
asserting  and  expre.<^ing  in  these  organizations  their 
ordinary  self  only,  they  long  ruled  ns  ;  and  to  their 
irresolution,  when  the  society  which  their  conscicnco 
tells  them  they  have  made  and  mana^  not  with 
right  reason,  but  with  their  ordinary  self,  is  rudely 
shaken,  in  offering  resistance  to  Its  subvorters.  But 
for  us,  who  believe  in  right  reason,  in  the  dutj'  and 
possibility  of  extricating  and  elevating  our  best 
self,  in  the  progress  of  humanity  towards  perfection, 
for  us  the  framework  of  society,  that  theatre  on 
which  this  august  drama  has  to  unroll  itself,  is 
sacred ;  and  whoever  administers  it,  and  however 
we  may  seek  to  remove  them  from  the  tenure  of 
administration,  yet,  while  they  adminiatcr  society, 
we  steadily,  and  with  undivided  heart,  support  them 
in  repressing  anarchy  and  disorder ;  because  with- 
out order  there  can  be  no  society,  and  without 
society  there  can  be  no  human  perfection. 

AVith  me,  indeed,  this  rule  of  conduct  is  hercdi- 
taty.  I  remember  my  father,  in  one  of  his  unpub- 
lished letters,  written  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  political  and  social  state  of  the  country 
was  gloomy  and  troubled,  and  there  were  riots  in 
many  places,  goes  on,  after  strongly  insisting  on  the 
badness  and  foolishness  of  the  government,  and  on 
the  harm  and  dangcrousness  of  our  feudal  and 
ari<!tocratical  constitution  of  soclefy,  and  ends  thus  : 
"As  for  rioting,  the  old  Koman  way  of  dealing  with 
that  is  always  the  right  one  ;  flog  the  rank  and  file, 
and  fling  the  ringleaders  from  the  Tarpeian  Bock  ! " 
And  this  opinion  we  can  never  forsake,  however 
our  Liberal  fiiends  may  think  a  little  rioting,  and 
what  they  call  popular  demonstrations,  useful  some- 
times to  tlieir  own  interests  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  Tolusblc  practical  operations  they  have  in  hand, 
and  may  preach  the  right  of  an  Englishman  to  be 
left  to  do  as  far  as  poKiible  what  he  likes,  and  the 
duty  of  bis  government  to  indulge  him  and  connive 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  abstain  from  all  harsh- 
ness of  repression.  And  even  when  they  artfullj' 
show  ns  operations  which  are  undoubtedly  precious, 
Each  as  the  aboIiUon  of  the  slave-trade,  and  aak  us 
if,  for  their  sake,  foofish  and  obstinate  governments 
may  not  wholcsomdy  be  frightened  by  a  little  dis- 


turbance, the  good  design  in  view  and  the  difficulty 
of  overcoming  opposition  to  it  being  considered,  — 
still  we  say  no,  and  that  monster  processions  in  the 
streets  and  forcible  Irruptions  into  the  parks,  evtrn 
in  professed  support  of  this  good  design,  ought  to  be 
unllinchlngly  forbidden  anti  repressed,  and  that  far 
more  ii  lost  than  is  gained  oy  permitting  tiiem. 
Because  a  state  in  which  law  is  authoritative  and 
sovereign,  a  firm  and  settled  course  of  jE)ublic  order 
is  requisite,  if  man  is  to  bring  to  maturity  anything 
precious  and  lasting  now,  and  to  found  anything 
precious  and  lasting  for  the  future. 

Thus  in  our  eyes  the  very  fnuneworlc  and  exK-- 
rior  order  of  the  State,  whoever  may  adnunisteT  the 
State,  is  sacred ;  and  culture  is  the  most  resolute 
enemy  of  anarchy,  because  of  the  great  hopes  and 
designs  for  the  State  which  culture  teaches  us  to 
nouriiih.  But  as,  believing  in  right  reason  nod  hav- 
ing faith  .in  the  progress  of  humanity  towards  per- 
fection, and  ever  lalxirlng  for  this  end,  we  grow  to 
have  clearer  sight  of  the  ideas  of  right  reason,  and 
of  the  elements  and  helps  of  perfection,  and  come 
gradually  to  fill  the  framework  of  the  State  with 
them,  to' fashion  its  internal  composition  and  all  its 
laws  and  institutions  conformably  to  them,  and  to 
make  the  State  more  and  more  the  expression,  as 
we  say,  of  our  best  self,  whlAh  is  not  manifold  and 
vulgar  and  unstable  and  contentious  and  ever-varj-- 
ing,  but  one  and  noble  and  secure  and  peaceful  and 
the  same  for  all  mankind,  —  with  what  aversion 
shall  we  not  then  regard  anarchy,  with  what  firmness 
shall  we  not  check  it,  when  tliere  is  so  mach  that 
is  80  precious  which  it  will  endanger  ?  So  that,  for 
the  sake  of  the  present,  but  far  more  for  the  sake 
of  the  future,  the  lovers  of  culture  are  unswen-ingly 
and  with  agood  conscience  the  opposers  of  anarchy. 
And  not  as  the  Barbarians  and  Philistines,  whose 
honesty  and  whose  sense  of  humor  makes  tbcm 
shrink,  as  we  have  seen,  from  treating  the  State  as 
too  serious  a  thing  and  from  giving  it  too  much 
power,  —  for  indeed  the  only  State  they  know  of 
and  think  they  administer  is  the  expression  of  tlieir 
ordinary  self,  and  though  the  headstrong  and  vio- 
lent extreme  among  them  might  gladly  arm  this 
with  full  authority,  yet  their  virtuous  mean  is,  as 
we  have  said,  pricked  in  conscience  at  doing  t'ais, 
and  so  our  Barbarian  governors  let  the  Park  palings 
be  broken  down,  and  our  Philistine  aldermao-oolo- 
nets  lot  the  London  roughs  rob  and  beat  tlie  by- 
standers. But  we,  beholding  in  the  State  no  vx- 
presslon  of  our  ordinary  self,  out  even  already,  as  it 
were,  the  appointed  frame  and  prepared  vessel  of 
our  best  self,  and,  for  the  future,  our  best  self's 
powerful,  bcncScent,  and  sacred  expression  and 
organ,  we  are  willing  and  resolved,  even  now,  to 
strengthen  against  anarchy  the  trembling  hands  af 
our  Barbarian  governors  and  the  feeble  k'nceii  of 
our  Philistine  aidcrman-colouels,  and  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  not  really  in  behalf  of  their  own  ordinary 
self  that  they  are  called  to  protect  the  Park  paliuga, 
and  to  suppress  the  London  roughs,  but  in  behalf  of 
the  best  seif  both  of  themselves  and  of  all  of  us  in 
the  future. 

Nevertheless,  though  for  rensting  anarchy  the 
lovers  of  culture  may  prize  and  employ  fire  anJ 
strencTth,  yet  they  must,  at  the  same  time,  bear  con- 
stantly In  mind  that  it  is  not  at  this  momeat  true, 
what  the  majority  of  people  tell  us,  that  the  world 
wants  fire  and  strength  more  than  sweetness  and 
light,  and  that  things  are  for  the  most  part  to  be 
settled  first  and  understood  afterwards.  We  have 
seen  how  much  of  our  present  difficulties  and  con- 
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fusion  this  untrue  notion  of  tbe  majority  of  people 
amongst  us  has  caused  and  tends  to  perpetuate ; 
and  tne  true  business  of  the  friends  of  culture  now 
is,  to  dissipate  this  false  notion,  to  spread  the  belief 
in  right  reason  and  in  a  firm  intelligible  law  of 
things,  and  to  get  men  to  allow  their  thought  and 
consciousQees  to  pla/  on  their  stock  notions  and 
habits  disinterestedlj  and  freely,  and  try  in  prefer- 
ence to  stanchly  acting  with  imperfect  knowled^, 
to  obtwn  some  sounder  basis  of  knowledge  on  which 
to  act.  This  is  what  the  friends  and  lovers  of  cul- 
ture have  to  do,  however  the  believers  in  action 
may  grow  impatient  with  us,  and  may  insist  on  our 
lending  a  hand  to  their  practical  operations  and 
showing  a  conuneadable  Interest  in  them. 

To  Uiis  insistance  we  must  indeed  turn  a  deaf 
ear;  .but  neither,  on  the  other  hfknd,  must  the 
fiiends  of  culture  expect  to  take  the  believers  in 
action  by  storm,  or  to  be  visibly  and  speedily  im- 
portant, and  to  rule  and  cut  a  iigure  in  the  world. 
Aristotle  says  that  those  for  whom  ideas  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  intelligible  law  of  things  can  have 
much  attraction,  are  principally  the  young,  filled 
with  generous  spirit  and  with  a  passion  for  perfee^ 
tion  ;  but'the  mass  of  mankind,  he  says,  follow  seem- 
ing goods  for  real,  bestowing  hardly  a  thought  upon 
true  flweetn^  and  light,  —  "  and  to  their  lives,"  he 
adds  mournfully,  "  who  can  give  another  and  a  bet- 
ter rhythm  ?  "  But  although  those  chiefly  attracted 
by  sweetness  and  light  will  probably  alwaj'S  be  the 
young  and  enthusiastic,  and  culture  must  not  hope 
to  take  the  mass  of  mankind  by  storm,  yet  wc  will 
not  therefore,  for  our  own  day  and  our  own  people, 
admit  the  desponding  sentence  of  Aristotle.  For  is 
not  this  die  right  crown  of  the  lon^  discipline  of 
Hebraism,  and  the  due  fruit  of  mankmd's  centuries 
of  painful  schooling  in  8clf<;onque3t,  and  the  just 
reward,  above  all,  of  the  strenuous  energy  of  our 
own  nation  and  kindred  in  dealing  honestly  with 
itself  and  walking  steadfastly  according  to  the  best 
Eght  it  knows,  that  when  in  the  fulness  of  time  it 
has  reason  and  beauty  ofiered  to  it,  and  the  law  of 
things  aa  they  really  are,  it  should  at  last  walk  by 
this  true  lig^ht  with  the  same  stanchness  and  zeal 
with  which  it  fbrmei4y  walked  by  its  imperfect  light, 
and  thus  man's  two  great  natural  forces,  Hebraism 
and  Hellenism,  should'  no  longer  be  dissociated  and 
rival,  but  should  be  a  joint  force  of  right  thinking 
and  strong  dome  to  carry  him  on  towards  perfec- 
tion ?  This  is  wilat  the  lovers  of  culture  may  per- 
haps dare  to  augur  for  such  a  nation  as  oura. 
Therefore,  however  great  the  changes  to  be  accom- 

flished,  and  however  dense  the  array_  of  Barbarians, 
'hillstines,  and  Populace,  we  will  neither  despair  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  threaten  violent  rev- 
olution and  change ;  but  we  will  look  forward 
chccrfiilly  and  hopefully  to  "  a  revolution,"  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  said,  "  by  due  course  of  law," 
though  not  cxacUy  such  laws  as  our  Liberal  friends 
are  now,  with  their  actual  lights,  fond  of  offering 
us. 

But  If  despondency  and  violence  are  both  of  them 
forbidden  to  the  believer  in  culture,  yet  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  public  life  and  direct  p<4itical 
action  permitted  to  nim.  For  it  is  his  business,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  get  the  present  believers  in  action, 
and  lovers  of  political  talking  and  doing,  to  make  a 
return  upon  their  own  minds,  scrutinize  their  stock 
notions  and  habits  much  more,  value  their  present 
talking  and  doing  much  less,  in  order  that  by  learn- 
i)%  to  think  more  clearly  they  mav  come  at  last  to 
act  less  confusedly.   Bat  how  shall  we  persuade  the 


Barbarian  to  hold  lightly  to  his  feudal  usages';  how 
shall  we  persuade  tbe  Nonconformist  that  his  time 
spent  in  agitating  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates 
would  have  been  better  spent  in  getting  worthier 
ideas  than  churchmen  have  of  God  and  the  order- 
in"  of  the  world,  or  his  time  spent  in  battling  for 
voluntaryism  in  education  better  spent  in  learning 
to  value  and  found  a  public  and  national  culture ; 
how  shall  we  penaade,  finally^our  aldeiman-eolonel 
not  to  be  content  with  sitting  in  the  hall  of 
ment  or  marching  at  the  hadA  of  his  men  of  war, 
without  some  knowledge  how  to  perform  judgment 
and  how  to  direct  men  of  war,  —  how,  I  say,  sh^l 
we  persuade  all  these  of  this,  if  our  aIderman-col(mel 
sees  that  we  want  to  get  bis  leading-staff  and  his 
scales  of  justice  for  oar  own  hands  ;  or  the  Noncon- 
formist, that  we  want  for  ourselves  his  platform ;  or 
the  Barbarian,  that  we  want  for  ourselves  his  pre- 
eminency  and  function  ?  .  Certainly  they  will  be 
less  slow  to  believe,  aa  we  want  them  to  believe, 
that  the  intelligible  law  of  things  has  in  itself  some- 
thing desirable  and  precious,  and  that  place,  function, 
and  bustle  are  hollow  goods  without  it,  if  they  see 
that  wc  can  content  ourselves  with  it  and  find  in  it 
our  satisfaction,  not  making  it  an  instrument  to  ^ve 
us  place,  funcUon,  and  busUe. 

And  though  Mr.  Sedgwick  says  that  social  lueful- 
nos  really  means  "  losing  one's  self  in  a  mass  of  dis- 
agreeable, hard,  mechamcal  details,"  and  though  all 
the  believers  in  action  are  fond  of  asserting  the  same 
thing,  yet,  as  to  lose  ourselves  is  not  what  we  want, 
but  to  find  the  intelligible  taw  of  things,  this  asser- 
tion, too,  we  shall  not  blindly  accept,  but  shall  sift 
and  try  it  a  little  first.  And  if  we  see  that  because 
the  believers  in  action,  forgetting  Goethe's  maxim, 
"  To  act  b  easy,  to  think  is  hard,"  imagine  there  is 
some  wonderful  virtue  in  losing  one's  seu  in  a  mass  of 
mechanical  details,  therefore  they  excuse  themselves 
from  much  thought  about  the  clear  ideas  which 
ought  to  govern  these  details,  we  shall  give  our  chief 
care  and  pains  to  seeking  out  those  ideas  and  to 
settii^  them.forth,  being  persuaded  that  if  we  have 
tbe  i£as  firm  and  plear,  the  mechanicui  dettuls  for 
their  execution  will  come  a  great  deal  more  simply 
and  easily  than  we  now  suppose.  And  even  in  va- 
cation, where  our  Liberal  friends  are  now,  with 
much  zeal,  bringing  out  their  train  of  practical  oper- 
ations, and  inviting  all  men  to  lend  them  a  hand, 
and  where,  since  education  is  the  road  to  culture, 
we  might  gladly  lend  them  a  hand  with  their  prac- 
tical operations  if  we  could  lend  them  one  anywhere, 
yet,  if  we  see  that  a  foreign  law  for  erlucation  rests 
on  very  clear  ideas  about  the  citizen's  claim,  in  this 
matter,  upon  the  State,  and  the  State's  duty  towM-ds 
the  citizen,  but  has  its  mechanical  details  compara- 
tively few  and  simple,  while  an  English  law  for  the 
same  concern  is  ruled  by  no  clear  ideas  about  the 
citizen's  claim  and  the  State's  duty,  but  has,  in  com- 
pensation, a  miss  of  minute  mechanical  details  about 
the  number  of  members  on  a  school-committee,  and 
how  many  shall  be  a  quorum,  and  bow  they  shall 
be  summoned,  and  how  often  they  shall  meet.  Then 
we  must  conclude  that  our  nation  stands  in  more 
need  of  clear  ideas  on  the  main  matter  than  of 
labored  details  about  the  accessories  of  the  matter, 
and  that  we  do  more  service  by  trying  to  help  it  to 
the  ideas  than  by  lending  it  a  hand  with  the  uetiuls. 
So  while  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  and  his  friends  talk  of 
changing  their  policy  on  education,  not  for  the  sake 
of  modelling  it  on  more  sound  ideas,  but  "  for  fear 
the  management  of  education  should  be  taken  out 
of  thdr  hands,"  we  shall  not  much  care  for  taking 
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the  iii»n«gf>mpiit  fiiit  of  tLeir  liatnU  an^l  gctling  it 
into  ours,  but  rfttlu  r  ire  fthAll  try  ami  miiktr  tltem 
pi^rccivc  titat  to  idojIoI  I'dtioAtion  on  KOmii]  ideas  h 
q(  Dioiv  importFtnc-i!  thsn  to  hrivt?  tlie  tnWDligttlMhil  of 
it  in  one's  own  hands"  fvi'!-  *o  fnllv. 

At  this  I'xfiiin^  Jiiii>  tiin\  lin  n,  wliiii>  fit  ^^].'\;\\■  of 
the  tovtra  ijf  npw  ."..mcwlcit  weary,  as  wt-  rot> 

an;  of'th?  -^^Qt-k  m^t'tn\im'.'^^f  ol"  our  Libera!  friemis 
upon  the  \ii<\'iUi^a\  stagf,  are  lii^pcsod  torusb  vallAsitlv 
upon  tluri  public  Htc^e  tbenuelves,  wq  CBimat  nt  nil 
tfiiak  that  for  a  B^gtsWor  of  new  hlou  this  stAgs  i& 
the  rigtit  «ne.  Flen^  of  people  there  mU  ha  inth- 
OUt  na,  —  coun-by  gentlemen  in  Boarcli  oT  a  clvib, 
dctDagOj^ea  in  search  of  a  tub,  lawyers  In  sc^iroli  of 
a  place,  iD'lustrialisls  in  acarcb  of  gentility,  ■ — wlio 
will  come  frvni  tbe  east  and  from  tie  icest,  and  wiU 
s'lt  down  ai  tiiiit  Thrfsteiin  banquet  of  ctap-tmpi 
whicli  Knglisli  pultlir  life  for  these  many  jrca™  past 
lias  luicii.  Sii  long  as  tliose  old  organ izati oris  of 
wbH-^h  ivti  liiive  scL'ii  ihc  irutiflioiciif y.  tho*i'  cxpri??- 
sion?  ofiiLir  ortlirarv  pcEi,  —  Iiiirb:i.ri:iii  (ir  riiiliniiik', 
"  Jifivj  for'-''  iinvM-liijre,  tJmy  iviH  huva  liji-ci;  in  I'^r- 
liaiiiLiit ;  vclift'c  tin-  rnLin  tvliorii  chc  ri.Lrb  iiriiLii.^  fond 
caunot  but  Li;  iiiii>L-llt:i!  to  plt.isc  tlic  B;u-l!;irian!i' 
Oidju^Aeir,  ami  their  natural  taste  for  the  bath'j:^ ; 
aSfi  Uifi  UL^n  whom  ihi:  riiiltatines  send  cannot  bitt 
be-impeUed  to  pleaH  t^oH  the  Flulutiaofl.  Con- 
■erratisin  -wiU  and  auM  long  inean  Uiit,  thiit  tbo 
Borbariaiu  ehonld  keep  tbeir  heritage ;  and  Libcral- 
iim,  that  the  Barbarians  should  paaa  away,  as  they 
will  pass  n-iv^y,  and  that  into  their  heritage  the 
I'liilijftinos  fihc^dd  eiiUir. 

This  sccinf,  indeed,  to  bo  the  true  and  authentic 
promis^e  of  which  ojr  Libijra!  friendi  and  Mr.  Bright 
are  the-  heirs,  rLnd  the  poal  of  all  that  great  man's 
labor^.  I'lL'r^i'iitly,  nethaps,  Sir-  OdjrfT  and  Mf- 
Bi'.idlaij^h  will  be  there  with  thfir  mission  to  ousl 
both  Barbarlmrt  and  Pliili^tinti?,  ani  to  pi_-t  tliu  Li  ri- 
tago  for  the  I'opitl.ice.  We,  on  iha  othf^r  hand,  iin- 
for  giving  tliu  hnrita^e  iiyithcr  to  ttie  IJarb;irii;ii^ 
nor  to  the  Fhilistiiica,  nor  j'ct  tu  the  Populace  ;  biU 
we  are  for  the  transform ation  of  all  of  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  perfection.  [Plirough  the  lengLh 
and  breadtli  of  qnt  nstioD  a  wnse— vagina  nrd 
obscars  as  yet— of  ireaHrLGssTriili  the  old  oT^ani^n- 
tionB,  of  desire  for  this  tmafymijtl&OS^  works  and 
;  in  the  Hotue  of  CDmQio^  1^  old  ar^niza' 
^oniiQQituie<ritably  ba  most  eaduHag  and  strongest, 
and  it  my  truly  be  averred,  therefore,  that  a.t 
present  the  centre  of  movement  is  not  in  the  flcmse 
of  Commons.  It  is  in  the  fermenting  mind  of  the 
nation ;  rtnd  his  i.s  for  tlift  noxt  twenty  years  tho 
real  iiiHutncf-  who        :n]>ire?s  himself  to  this. 

Pt-ricU'g  w;L-i  pi  vhiips  thi^  most  perfect  public 
speaker  M'llo  ever  lived,  for  bo  waa  the  num  who 
most  perfcirlly  combined  thought  and  wisdom  with 
feehng  and  irloijuence,  Yet  Ale'iblailys  dtJLdtires 
that  men  went  away  from  tliu  firntoi-y  of  PfirlrU's, 
Baying  it  was  very  line,  it  wag  vltv  j^iWil.  am]  alU'r- 
wards  thinking  no  more  about  it;  but  tbcy  wont 
ta^taoD  bearing  Socrates  talk^  wJtb  the  point  of 
vlenli&bad  aiud  Ktickinft  fast  in  their  minds,  and 
thtiv  Gtmld  bot  f^t  lid  of  Socn^  i>  polaonod 
and  dead  j  bflt  id  his  own  breast  every  man  ctirrie<> 
abottt  with  him  a  pDt.^ililt.'  Sncratea,  in  that  power  of 
a  diaiiit*re»ted  play  I'l  eLjn-fi.m^ness  upon  his  stock 
notions  and  habits  of  which  this  wist  and  jtdiuirabhi 
man  ^avc  all  throiij:h  hi.S  lifutimo  the  great  examplt, 
and  which  wa?  the  M-'f-r-.  f  flf  his  incomparahle  influ- 
ence. Ami  ht'  v.l.ij  111-  men  to  call  forth  and  ex- 
ercise in  theautxlves  this  powec,  and  who  busily  caUs 
ftlbr1b  ud«ex«UB^HiuMnKl^iRU  tfact  iv^iisnt 


moment,  perhaps,  aa  Six; ra tea  was  in  hia  time,  moro 
in  roni'ert  with  the  vital  worfcinjj  oC  infu's  jninds, 
gild  more  L-IToi-liially  ^i^'nifii.'ant,  Tli.m  iwy  lluu^v  vl' 
Cormin:i]t-:'  oiMfLi;-  -ui  ]ii':t4'ii(':d  <)jnTiH;")r  in  potji-i.'i, 

iM'eiy  ona  is  now  lju;ii:tjn^  (1"  what  In.'  liiia  done  (o 
I'diK'atc  men's  mindj^  ari'l  to  j^ivi-  [.hinga  the  cnnrSo 
thty  are  Inkin" ;  Mr  Disraeli  edueate=,  Jlr.  Bright 
fdHL'-iteg.,  Mr,  Bealea  educates.  We  indeed  pretend 
to  educate  no  one,  for  we  are  fitiJl  engaged  in  trying 
to  clear  and  educate  ourselves ;  bnt  we  are  sure  that 
the  endeavor  to  reach,  through  coltore,  tbe  firm  i'd- 
telligible  lawB  ti  tlpngB,  that  iJha  detaChinigQiitBelres 
from  onr  stock  hotioiu  and  lUitnli^  ihiA:  i  ittore  free 
play  of  ccir?!^icntiae8«,  a  desire  for  sweetness  and 
light,  iiiid  M  ill.'  bent  which  we  CnU  B6U«bpngi  a 
the  tna'^tcr-iDipulse  now  of  the  life  of  oqriLation  and 
of  humanity,  somewhat  oli^i.'iiri.>l^'  perhaps  fbr  tlli> 
moment,  but  decisively  for  the  immediate  fidnre; 
and  that  tboae  who  work  for  this  are  the  suvj-p  if,'n 
ciluc.Ufpra,  Doi'tlo  t'chocF  of  thy  <*tttrnal  vo!i.  i.\]iiiiiiit 
ur^ars-  at'  llii:  intiiult'  ivill.  tliciy  ;ire  jL^oirig  alung  'tiiIi 
ihi:  et-ciil;;il  nioV''-rjieiit  cf  ttif  worM  ;  and  tlH'  is 
llieir  ^iTL-n^^tli,  ;in'l  tlii.lr  happy  ::nd  dii'inr  IjrtiLiie. 
For  il'lln;  lK'!ii  \'i-ri!  in  iii'li'jn,  who  arc  so  iniput-iL'-nt 
with  u.s  atnl  c.ill  lis  elltminate,  hffli  bad  the  saaic 
fortune,  tliey  woul  l  have  surpasaed  oi  in  thlaflpbere 
of  vilft!  influt-nee  by  all  the  superiority  of  their 
geniiia  and  energy'  over  otiie  ;  but  IrOV  we  pt  the 
way  the  iTOrld  US  going,  while  they  abol^  tbe 
Iriflh  Church  by  the  power  of  the  Nonrai^murts' 
antipathy  to  «tahli)ihinaiitia,cg  th^enaii&B  Kmulo 
marry  fau  dcQcaBBd  ■wih't  uter. 


HOW  FRANK  THORNTON  WAS  CUEED. 

"  Loon  here,  Bob  !  I  just  put  tliLs  to  yon  :  jmi  're 
rot  a  s  'liEimental  fellow^  —  yni]  "ri;  hard  as  nails,  I 
l;j'.-iiv  iliat,  —  b-.it  I  ;itAi  yDii,  Wli  it  do  you  aay  to  a 
n.i3[!i:iii  v.-]io,  wht;n  =t]!j  liLMi'd  iht;  fa.mily  doctor  de- 
dare  that  her  husband,  the  mnu  slie  inarricd  for 
lovii  tljn;«  ycftra  a^o, — no,  it  ain't  yeari,  it's  but 
tvvo  and  i^even  months, — when  sbo  beara  that  bi4 
heart  is  affi.'cfed  ;  that  the  valves  —  the  valves,  mark 
yon  —  are  attacked  ;  that  tnelfikintioQ  ^a  apprebead- 
ed,  —  1  &uppa:sci  wOTae  (lould  n't  be ;  —  tb^  very 
evenuDEshe Jifiais thifl, goes  out  to  m  InU,  ud nf^ 
'  Poor  Trank  eould  nt  come  :  he  iuagi:4tt  be  h*i 
a  something;  —  a  something  !  —  the  matter  vitli  his 
hefirt;  ami  tln>  etiipld  doetor  hun\Ort  blm,  EDd  I'd 
not  wonder  if  be  kept  the  soJA  these  elx  mODtfas*? 
I  pledge  you  my  sacred  word  of  honor  these  were 
her  very  words.  I  had  tlKiii  tak^ii  down  verbatim, 
and  I  made  Leonard  and  }-lrt.  Crawford  sign  their 
ii:i,iiu'3  to  tlie  docmnciU,  dci-i^inng  tli;it  tbcy  heard 
(I;i7m  as  f>Iie  uttL-i'jd  them.  Jiuw,  none  of  your  hair- 
f-pbtllnj^  or  reliiiinj^  ;  bnl  speak  oiil  in  a  fninh,  man- 
ly wny,  anil  r.iv,  ivliiit  do  }nU  think  of  this  V  " 

'■■  1  fim|jly  tJiink  lhn.t  your  wifi;  did  Jiot  a;;rL'C  uith 
your  doi.'tc>r." 

O,  indLi-d  !  that  is,,  that  she  formed  anotlicr  iiu- 
preBsian  of  my  caw;,  tjwt'  hex  uperience  of  heart 
disease  led  her  to  li  dtf^rfiut  <QQkicliuiwi  from  iKif- 
fey\  ^  tbe  Hivt  man  hi  his  iTOfbnon,  l^llto 
und  that  doubtlcu  wotild  have  RtggCKO^'  ttitiw- 
cr  Ifne  of  trr'alnR'nf." 

"No,  11  n ;  tlon't  iim  jpvay  with  the  theory.  I 
merely  meant  that  sllO-  thought  there  WAs  UOt  much. 
ihe  (a,wv.r  with  yoa,  and  that  old  Dafflaf  nr&a  «  bit 
of  .111  alarmist." 

"By  .love,  I  must  ^:iy  he  ilid  not  alarm 
She  had  that  confotrndiid  tin-  tarrier  in  her  Up 
In  iarutelUiig  it '«o  lisr,  iaa  tha      mcdi  ioe  aud 

ni,  ..M.r.noQ-le  ■ 
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were,  '  Do  tell  mo.  Doctor,  will  it  liart  Tricksey  to 
have  his  ears  cut?  My  cousin  Staples  says  they 
must  be  pointed.'  If  there  be  a  ibol  in  the  House- 
hold Brigade, —  and  I  suspect  there  are  some, — 
I 'd  back  Howard  Staples  gainst  the  field.  But  to 
come  to  what  I  was  saying,  please  to  answer  if  yoa 
ever  heard  of  a  woman  talk  about  her  terrier's  ears 
at  the  moment  they  were  breaking  to  her  the  news 
that  her  husband  was  doomed  :  that  anv  day,  any 
hour'—" 

"  Come,  come,  don't  take  on  in  this  fashion.  Be 
a  man  ;  keep  up  your  pluck." 

"  It 's  not  for  myself  I  am  moved,  —  not  a  bit  of 
it;  there's  not  a  fellow  breathing  would  affront 
death  as  readily, . —  I 've  shown  that  over  and  over. 
It  is  the  heartlcssness  of  that  woman  stabs  me.  It 
is  the  cold  indifference  of  her  whose  life  ought  to 
have  been  bound  up  with  my  own,  —  it  is  that  un- 
mans me.  I  declare  to  you,  on  my  honor,  I  did  n't 
believe  it  was  in  human  nature  to  behave  so.  That 
is  what  we  have  come  to,  with  our  blessed  civiliza- 
tion and  luxur)'.  A  girl  marries  the  man  who  can 
secure  her  a  certain  amount  of  splendor ;  and  when 
the  settlement  is  made,  and  the  position  safe,  he  has 
no  more  claim  on  her  affections,  —  no  more  a  place 
in  her  heart  than  his  great-grandfather.  I  tell  you, 
Bob,  if  that  woman  heard  of  my  death  to-morrow, 
her  first  thought  would  be  to  send  over  to  that 
milliner  in  the  street  yonder  to  inquire  what  was  the 
most  becoming  mourning  she  could  wear  in  a  recent 
affliction." 

"  I  take  it  you  don't  want  suttee  in  Europe,  nor 
expect  that  your  widow  ia  to  bum  herself  in  honor 
of  you." 

*'  No,  sir ;  I  ask  no  such  sacrifice ;  but  I  certainly 
do  ask  that  while  here,  aboveground,  though  sen- 
tenced to  all  the  tortures  of  a  heart-affection,  I  may 
meet  with  some  tenderness,  some  sympathy,  some  — 
some  —  never  mind.  She  sha*  n't  unman  me,  —  that 
I  'II  promise  you ;  but  111  promise  you,  also,  I  'II  be 
shot  if  she  shall  keep  her  jointure  if  she  marries 
Howard  Stapleton.  It 's  insulting  enough  the  way 
that  idiot  treats  my  house.  If  there 's  a  thing  I  de- 
test, it  is  to  hear  the  clank  of  a  sabre  on  one's  stairs. 
And  then  the  cool  way  those  fellows  unbeU,'as  though 
your  drawing-room  was  a  mess  ante-room.  '  Well, 
old  boy,'  he  said  to  mo  t'  other  diy, '  bow  are  the 
valves  ? '  '  Not  exactly  so  safe,  air,'  said  I, '  that 
you  may  not  apprehend  an  explosion.'  " 

"  That  was  very  ready." 

**  I  should  think  it  teas  ready.  The  heart  may  be 
attacked,  bat  it  'b  all  right  up  here  " ;  and  he  tooched 
his  forehead  ngnificantly  as  he  spoke. 

"All  the  more  reason,  Frank,  not  to  take  a  gloomy 
view  of  life.  There  cannot  be  much  amiss  with  a 
man  who  carries  himself  as  you  do.  Why,  it  was 
only  yesterday  you  sent  the  groom  back  with  your 
horse,  and  walked  the  whole  way  from  Waterloo  to 
this." 

"  A  great  feat,  truly !  —  it 's  under  twelve  miles  \ 
and  I 'd  rather  have  walked  forty  than  ridden  back 
with  that  idiot  Staples.  I  told  Geot;giDa  bo  ;  and  aa 
she  did  n't  send  him  oif,  I  just  dismounted  and  left 
them  there." 

"  And  very  wrong  of  you  it  was." 

"  0,  of  course.  I  know  the  theory  ;  I  know  the 
whole  case.  A  well-bred  husband  sees  little,  and 
resents  less." 

"  In  tlus  case  there  was  nothing  either  to  see  or  to 
resent." 

"  Very  nice  of  yoii  to  taj  so,  considering  yoa  were 
full  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  rear,  and  riding  with 


your  own  wife, — whom,  by  the  way,  you  never  quit 
for  an  instant" 

"  No ;  I  like  to  keep  her  company." 

"  People  remark  it,  though.  I  assure  you,  people 
make  the  most  absurd  comments  upon  it,  I 've  heard 
you'described  as  a  SDrt  of  Othello  for  jealousy. 

"  With  all  my  heart.  So  long  aa  they  don't  cone 
to  tell  me  their  opinions,  I II  not  quarr^  with  them 
for  holding  them." 

"  Well,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  as  indifferent  about 
public  opinion,  and  it  pains  me  severely  when  I  am 
told  things  people  say  about  Georgy's  high  spirits 
and  gayety  of  temperament.  I  know  well  the  world 
calls  these  by  another  name  behind  backs." 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  go  on  worrying  yourself 
in  this  fashion.    It  is  little  ^ort  of  insanity." 

"  I 'm  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  name  for  it  some 
of  these  days.  Only  look  here,  old  &Uow;  I'd 
rather,  for  old  acquamtance'  sake,  that  you  would 
not  be  one  of  my  accusers.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
they'll  get  the  thing  up  quite  cleverly  without  you ; 
and  it  'a  a  sort  of  case  an  old  friend  never  figures  te 
very  gracefully." 

He  arose  as  he  said  this,  put  on  his  hat,  gave  me 
a  familiar  nod,  and  walked  out,  leaving  me,  not 
exactly  angry,  thoogh  I  was  a  little  imtated,  but 
certainly  not  at  all  disposed  to  prolong  the  con- 
versation. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  tell  my  reader  all  I 
need  aay  of  him.  Frank  Thornton  had  served  in 
the  8th  Hussars  in  India,  and  distinguished  himself 
several  times  in  the  campaign  of  the  Mutiny.  Ha 
was  a  splendid  soldier,  who  gloried  in  his  profession, 
and  was  greatly  loved  by  his  comrades ;  though  all 
acknowledged  that,  while  Thornton  was  a  feltow  to 
go  through  fire  and  water  for  a  friend,  he  was  so 
touchy,  so  nervously  sensitive,  so  alive  to  tMngs 
which  never  were  meant  to  hurt  him,  that  hb  life 
was  one  unceasing  round  of  tortures  and  explana- 
tions. This  disposition,  strengthening  with  years, 
made  him  at  last  so  irritable  and  rmarreisome,  that, 
popular  and  liked  as  he  had  once  been, — the  pride 
of  his  own  corps  and  the  delight  of  the  mess,  —  men 
heard  with  pleasure  the  news  that  he  had  "sent  in 
his  p-opers,"  and  was  about  to  leave  the  service. 

"  You  II  be  glad  to  know  I 'm  going  to  leave  you," 
ho  said,  one  night  after  mess ;  "  and  I 'm  only  sorry 
I  did  n't  go  when  you  might  have  regretted  me.  A 
fretful  temper  is  like  the  '  prickly  heat,'  —  it  does  n't 
make  a  man  an  agreeable  neighbor ;  but,  take  my, 
word  ftr  it,  the  poor  devil  who  has  the  malady  is* 
worae  off  still." 

"  He 's  going  to  marry,"  said  one  of  his  comrades, 
as  he  Icfl  the  room. 

"  To  mnrry !" 

"  Yes,  he 's  going  to  marry  Georgy  Gordon.  Poor 
girl!  shell  need  all  her  high  spirits  to  carry  her 
through  it." 

"  She 's  got  what 's  fetter  than  high  apirits,"  said 
an  old  Scotch  major ;  "  she 's  cot  the  sweetest  temr 
per  of  any  lassie  from  this  to  her  &tlier'a  house  in 
Aberdeenshire." 

"  Haa  nq  one  told  her  what  a  temper  Thornton 
has?" 

*'  She 's  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine,"  said  another ; 
»  and  I  had  a  long  talk  with  her  about  hiia  f  other 
day.  Her  notion  is  that  men  only  make  each  other 
worse  when  they  attempt  to  correct  faidts  of  dispo- 
sition ;  that  a  woman  only  can  do  so  with  success, 
but  that  she  must  be  wife  or  sister." 

**  That's  possible  enough  in  ordinary  cases;  but 
where  a  man  contrives  to  mvert  everr^i^he  loc^ 
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at,  —  where  he  never  will  believe  tliat  the  world  has 
not  some  covert  design  to  Aeay  him  his  due  or  sneer 
at  his  deserts,  —  where  it 's  an  even  chance  every 
da/  that  be  shoots  one  of  his  best  friends  before 
night,  —  ail  I  can  say  is,  that  if  ^vers  Miss  Gordon's 
brother  —  " 

She  has  none." 
«  Wen,  her  firther—  ■ 

**  Dead,  twelve  rears  ago.  She  was  brought  ap 
bj  her  unde,  Sir  Hercules." 

"  Well,  I 'm  not  partictilar  as  to  the  degree  of  the 
lelalionBhip.  I  only  mean,  if  I  had  the  ch^m  to 
couDsel  her,  I 'd  certainly  say,  rather  never  marry 
at  all  than  marry  Frank  Thornton ;  though  I 'm 
(|uite  ready  to  admit  bo 's  as  true-hearted  a  gentle- 
man and  as  gallant  a  soldier  as  ever  served  her  Maj- 
es^." 

It  would  appear  that  Miss  Gordon  was  not  to  be 
terrified  by  the  stories  which  reached  her,  or  that  she 
relied  implicitly  on  her  own  powers  to  avert  the 
evils  with  which  they  menaced  uer ;  for  she  returned 
from  India  ThorntoD's  wife,  and  accompanied  him 
to  visit  his  mother,  who  lived  in  a  beautiful  part  of 
the  Iflle  of  Wight 

A  few  lines  announcing  his  marriage  and  return 
to  England  were  all  I  had  from  him  for  years,  when 
one  morning  the  post  brought  me  the  following :  — 

"My  deah  Bob,  —  I  have  just  got  an  ugly  blow. 
I  had  invested  all  the  stray  cash  1  possessed  in  in- 
digo, and  the  ryots  have  gone  and  smashed  the 
dykes  and  played  old  gooseberry  with  the  young 
crop.  They  say  I  shall  lose  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
wh]ch  may  turn  out  to  be  fifteen.  At  all  events  I 
must  economize;  and  as  I  hear  Brussels  is  cheap, 
and  as  I  know  you  are  there,  I  mean  to  try  it.  Lome 
me  up  a  small  house,  —  furnished  of  course,  —  rent 
not  above  a  couple  of  hundreds,  and  stabling  for  a 
pair  of  horses.  I  *11  bring  our  riding-nags  and  job  a 
carriage.  Tell  me  all  you  can  about  tlie  place,  I 
don't  mean  socially,  for  we  shall  not  go  out  any- 
where, bat  about  its  markets,  servants,  and  the 
Dtber  abominaUons  of  house-keep.  By  the  way,  old 
lbIlo>7,  is  n't  this  domesticity  a  devil  <^  a  nustake  ? 
Would  zi't  you  and  I  give  something  to  get  back 
agmn  to  the  place  from  whence  we  cune  c  I  take 
it  we  '11  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  this  over  togeth- 
er. I  hope  our  wives  will  '  hit  it  ofT  with  each 
other.  —  "I  ours  ^ways, 

•  "  Fr.4xk  N.  Thornton." 

I  was  not  able  at  a  moment  to  secure  the  sort  of 
house  he  wanted,  but  pressed  him  to  make  oura  his 
home  till  he  could  look  about  and  suit  himself. 
They  came  in  due  course,  and  certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  complete  than  the  friendship  which 
at  once  grew  up  between  our  wives.  Some  points 
of  resemblance  there  certainly  were  between  them, 
but  in  many  things  tbey  were  totally  unlike.  At 
all  events  they  were  both  young  and  good-looking, 
and  as  happy  and  well  pleased  with  life  as  is  per- 
mitted to  most  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
drawn  fair  prizes  in  this  bi^  lottery. 

The  Thorntons  bad  not  neen  our  guests  above  a 
week  when  I  saw  that  Frank's  temper,  so  far  from 
having  been  bettered,  had  been  painfully  aggravated 
by  marriage.  He  no  longer,  indee<l,  permitted  him- 
self those  outbursts  of  jjassion  he  onee  indulged  in. 
There  was  nothing  violent  or  demonstrative  in  his 
anger,  but  the  control  he  exercised  over  himself 
almost  droyo  him  to  madness,  and  he  would  come 
into  my  smoking-room,  after  dinner,  in  a  state  of 


excitement  and  irritability  that  were  almost  fearfal 

to  witness. 

"  I  suppose  you  saw  it  to-day,"  cried  he  to  me  one 
evening  as  he  walked  the  room.  "  I  take  it  that 
you  could  not  help  remarking  the  considerate  man- 
ner in  which  my  wife  corrected  me  about  Kechma- 
carrachee.  Now  I  tell  you  distinctly  and  deliber- 
ately the  dnrbar  was  not  held  there,  and  ibe  place 
where  they  pmsoned  her  uncle's  elephants  was  Tarn- 
madar,  on  the  other  nde  of  the  Ganges.  I  only 
wish  they  had  poisoned  ^e  old  beggar  himself,  and 
he  would  never  have  lived  to  come  to  Calcutta,  and 
I  should  never  have  —  no  matter  what  But  I  '11 
tell  you  why  she  did  it.  Bob.  You  could  n't  guea 
that,  nor  your  wife  either,  though  she  is  a^  keen  as 
any  woman  I  ever  met  She  did  it  just  to  bring  up 
the  name  of  a  fellow  whom  she  koows  I  bate  as  I 
hate  nothing  else  on  earth.  It 's  a  woman's  way  to 
stab  a  man.  She  watches  till  she  has  you  before 
the  world  ;  she  waits  till  she  catches  you  at  a  dinner, 
or  one  of  a  party  round  the  fire ;  and  she  '11  beat 
about  till  she  finds  an  incident  or  an  event  in  which 
a  fellow  figured,  and  she'll  bring  him  in  with  a  sort 
of  half-consciousness,  as  though  she  knew  the  ground 
was  dangerous  — just  the  most  ofTensive  thug  she 
could  do,  except  the  appealing  look  she  II  give  yon 
across  the  t^Io  as  if  saying, '  Don't  be  angry  with 
me.'  Your  wife  saw  that  to-day,  —  I  *1I  swear  she 
did.  As  for  ifou,  1  don't  expect  you  to  remark  any- 
thing, nor  tell  it  if  you  did." 

It  was  no  use  to  protest  ignorance  of  all  he  as- 
sumed. He  only  grew  more  irascible  and  violent 
at  each  assertion.  Kothing  short  of  my  fixed  resolve 
not  to  take  oifence  at  anything  he  should  say  in  his 
passion  saved  me  from  feeling  deeply  wounded  by 
some  of  the  expressions  which  escaped  him. 

"  There  now,"  cried  he  at  last,  *'  it  only  remains 
that  you  should  turn  me  out  into  the  street,  and  my 
blessed  temper  will  have  lost  me  the  last  man  of  all 
who  once  befriended  n^." 

He  ruflhod  out  of  the  room  after  this,  and  I  saw 
him  no  more  till  next  morning.  I  will  not  pretend 
that  my  life  at  this  Ume  was  a  very  agreeable  one ; 
for  while  Thornton  never  ceased  to  make  me  the 
depositary  of  his  grievances,  mj^  wife,  with  equal 
insistance,  persecuted  me  by  stories  of  his  peeirish, 
nagging  disposition,  invariably  concluding  with  the 
assurance  that  no  patience  could  hcid  out  much 
longer,  and  that  in  the  end  Georgina  must  sink 
under  It  Not  that  Mrs.  Thornton  looked  at  all  like 
sinking.  She  was  a  blooming,  bright-eyed  young 
woman,  on  whose  features,  with  the  closest  scrutiny, 
I  never  could  detect  the  trace  of  sorrow,  except  a 
slight  darkness  about  the  eyelids,  and  a  very  faint 
"  drag  "  at  times  —  only  at  times  —  on  the  angle  of 
the  mouth.  She  had  a  variety  of  ziccomplisbmcnts, 
—  sang,  rode,  drove  well,  was  always  ready  for  any 
plan  for  pleasure,  and  the  life  of  it  when  it  came  oS. 
It  was  plain  enough  that  her  high  spirit  occasionally 
chafed  against  her  husband's  namor;  and  I  was 
often  struck  with  the  tact  she  exhibited  in  subduing 
her  buoyancy  and  sobering  down  her  gayety  to  the 
tone  of  bis  temper. 

My  wife  hinted  that  she  had  seen  her  in  other 
moods,  and  often  came  away  from  her  looking  her- 
self so  sad  and  depressed  that  I  shrank  from  inquir- 
ing the  cause.  Ic  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should 
say  Tiioruton  was  not  a  favorite  with  my  wife ;  she 
was  ready  enough  to  admit  that  his  manners  were 
easy  and  polished,  his  tone  invariably  well  bred,  and 
his  conversation  charming :  but  against  these  gifts 
there  was  the  terrible  set-off  of  his  captious  nature, 
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his  nnceuing  suspectfalness,  and  that  morbid  teD- 
dency  to  inquire  whether  eTety  the  slightest  incident 
had  some  covert  meaning  'which  it  was  his  duty  to 
resent  or  repel. 

"  1  don't  think  I  shall  pitch  my  tent  here,"  he 
said  to  me,  one  morning:,  aa  we  sat  over  our  cigar; 
"  the  place  does  not  suit  me.  It 's  not  English  and 
it 's  not  foreign.  You  have  a  continual  influx  of 
our  own  people  who  trouble  society  witboat  con- 
tributing to  its  pleasures;  and  I  shall  either  go 
back  at  once  to  town,  or  seek  out  some  out-of-the- 
way  old  place  in  Germany  and  barbarize." 

"  Will  your  wife  like  that  ?"  asked  I,  carelessly. 

He  turned  suddenly  on  me  with  a  glance  of  keen 
ponetraMon,  and,  after  staring  fixedly  at  me  for  some 
seconds,  aaid,  "  I  suppose  she  has  declared  she  will 
oppose  this  plan  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  have  heard,"  replied  I,  coldly. 

"  I  '11  do  it  all  the  same,  however,"  said  he,  sternly. 
"  Your  wife  may  break  the  news  to  her  when  she 
will" 

1  said  nothing.  I  was  certainly  provoked  both 
by  his  words  and  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
them ;  but  I  resolved  that  nothing  like  anger  or 
even  impatience  should  escape  me,  and  I  sat  mute. 

This  was  said  on  a  Saturday  morning;  it  was 
settled  that  the  Thorntons  were  to  leave  us  on  the 
following  Tuesday, — for  the  Rhine,  at  first,  and 
thence  as  chance  or  caprice  might  determine  after. 

What  with  packing  and  preparing  for  the  road, 
retting  maps  and  guide-books,  and  consulting  them 
for  routes  and  roads,  I  saw  little  of  Thornton  for 
the  whole  of  two  days.  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
Etndy  on  Monday  evening  when  he  entered  the 
room  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  I  had  but  to 
give  a  mere  glance  at  him  to  see  that  he  was  unusu- 
Eilly  agitated  and  excited  ;  his  face  was  lividly  pale, 
except  a  small  red  patch  oh  one  cheek,  which,  with 
the  unnatural  lustre  of  bis  eyes,  imparted  a  look  of 
something  like  hectic  to  his  features. 

"  I  suppose.  Bob,"  said  he,  with  a  forced  effort  to 
seem  calm,  "  I  am  the  most  unhappy  fellow  as  re- 
gards temper  that  ever  you  knew." 

You  certainly  do  contriTe  to  give  yourself  no 
small  share  of  misery." 

To  give  myself  I  I  understand,"  sud  he,  fiercely. 
"  I  am  one  of  those  with  whom  the  world  has  gone 
admirably.  I  ^bave  all  the  blessings  of  h«uth, 
fortune,  and  affection  around  me,  but  I  manage,  by 
an  ingenious  use  of  my  facnlties,  to  make  myself  a 
terror  to  my  friends  and  a  torment  to  my  own 
home ;  and  without  a  reason,  or  the  shadow  of  a 
reason,  I  pick  out  all  the  disagreeable  accidents  of 
life  and  make  my  world  out  of  them.  Is  nt  that 
the  theory  ?  Out  with  it,  man ;  I'm  not  so  terrible 
but  you  can  be  frank  with  me." 
"  1 11  not  go  80  far  —  "I  began. 
"But  ITl  go  farther,"  cried  he,  wildly.  "I'll 
finish  at  once  this  dreary  comedy,  I  have  only  to 
look  at  your  wife's  face,  Bob,  to  see  what  she  thinks 
of  me.  I  never  meet  her  that  I  don't  read  a  per- 
fect indictment  in  her  looks.  *  You  are  killing  that 
dear  sweet  wife  of  yonrs.  You  are  making  her  life 
a  bitterness  and  a  sorrow.  Yon  know  you  are,  and 
that  you  hate  yourself  fbr  it  Yoa  can't  desist ; 
there  is  something  demoniac  irithin  you  that  cries, 
"  Go  on,  go  on, — she  most  succumb  at  last." ' " 

"  Why,  this  is  all  madness ! "  said  1^  not  thinking 
in  my  eagerness  of  the  word  I  used. 

I'hat  is  exactly  the  name  for  it^"  exclaimed  he, 
"though  you  never  had  courage  to  say  bo  before. 
It's  precisely  the  amount  of  incoherency  and  misdi- 


rection that  medical  men  call  insanity,  and  on  which 
one's  friends  obtain  leave  from  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  lock  him  up  and  administer  his  fortune  for  him. 
Well,  now,  I  do  not  like  that  part  of  it.  I  tell  you 
frankly,  I  could  n't  stand  the  being  immured  in  a 
madhouse,  and  so  I  have  resolved,  fairly  resolved 
to  cut  and  run  for  it  1 11  no  longer  be  the  cause  of 
misery  to  others.  1 11  keep  my  stock  of  wretched- 
ness for  home  consumption,  and  111  go  away  where 
I  shall  never  be  heard  of  again.  Geoigy,  once  free, 
will  marry  again,  if  she  has  the  pmck  to  take 
another  ticket  in  the  lottery  she  has  fkred  so  ill  in. 
You  11  be  quit  of  a  very  tiresome  friend,  and  your 
wifb  relieved  from  the  acquaintance  tiC  one  who 
never  could  be  a  pleasant  intimate  or  a  very  safb 
example.  Don't  try  to  turn  me  from  my  plan.  I 
declare  to  vou  on  my  honor  I  am  irrevocable.  I 
shall  go  off  to-morrow  to  Tervucren  for  a 'day's 
shooting.  I  have  been  talking  of  it  for  some  time 
back.  »Tien  there,  I  shall  meet  with  a  gun  acci- 
dent, —  tliat 's  the  phrase  they  have  for  it  in  the 
newspapers  ;  you  11  hurry  off  naturally  at  once,  but 
it  will  be  all  over  before  you.  arrive.  I  don't  trouble 
myself  about  the  details.  You  shall  fill  them  iu 
with  all  due  regard  to  your  own  respectability,  and 
what  becomes  your  regard  for  a  fnend's  memory. 
I  mistake  Georgy  much,  or  the  first  shock,  the 
horror  of  the  event,  will  be  the  worst  of  it." 

"  You  mean  to  shoot  yourself,"  said  I,  with  perfect 
calm. 

"  Not  necessarily,"  said  he,  in  the  same  easy  tone, 
"if  you  will  agree  to  aid  me  by  propagating  the 
story  of  my  death.  I  have  no  particular  desire  to 
die.  I  can  go  away  to  New  Zealand,  or  some  out- 
of-the-way  place,  ander  another  name,  and  never  be 
heard  of.  All  I  really  want  is  to  cut  the  tie  that 
binds  that  poor  woman  to  my  wretched  identity, 
and,  hj  leaving  her  free,  to  make  her  the  only  repar- 
ation lean  for  all  the  misery  I  have  brought  upon 
her." 

1  will  not  repeat  how  eagerly  I  tried  to  combat 
this  resolve,  and  turn  him  from  his  rash  purpose.  I 
exhausted  every  ailment  I  could  think  of,  and 
told  him  at  last  that  it  was  a  cowardly  submission  to 
his  own  selfishness  that  prompted  a  measure  which 
coiild  bo  infinitely  better  secured  by  the  exercise  of 
some  self-control  and  a  victory  over  hu  own  tem- 
per. 

•*  It  may  be  all  as  yon  say,"  replied  he,  "  but  there 
are  certain  things  I  can  do,  and  there  are  othus 
that  are  above  my  strength.  Let  me  at  least  be 
thejudge  of  what  I  am  equal  to." 

Ilie  utmost  I  could  obtun  from  him  in  the  way  of 
concession  was,  that  he  would  await  in  some  secret 
place  the  result  of  his  experiment,  and  if  it  should 
turn  out  that,  contrary  to  all  his  belief  and  convic- 
tion, his  wife  should  prove  inconsolable  for  his  loss, 
and  given  up  to  unceasing  sorrow,  that  he  would 
concert  with  me  what  steps  to  take  to  satisfy  her  he 
was  yet  living,  and  at  the  same  time  not  unworthy 
of  her  love  and  affection.  I  own  I  did  not  see  my 
way  to  this  at  all,  but  as  it  left  something  open  to  a 
contingency,  I  accepted  it  as  the  best  compromise 
that  offered.  The  plan  was  then  modified  to  thu 
extent,  that  he  was  to  go  first  to  Tervneren,  tiience 
to  Wavre,  where  there  was  a  small  cabaret  where 
he  could  stop  Unnoticed,  and  receive  my  daily 
bulletin  of  the  state  of  things  in  Brussels,  —  how 
his  wife  bore  up,  and  what  effect  the  terrible  event 
seemed  to  have  upon  her. 

We  accordingly  arranged  a  few  ciphers  for 
correspondence  By  the  use     numbers,  all  of  which 
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I  can  rememlMr'DOw  was,  that  the  number  *'  three  " 
thrice  repeated  meant  extoeme  defection,  four 
"nines"  implied  she  was  taUng  things  mth  much 
resignation,  and  "  five  **  Buggeatcd  she  would  soon 
get  over  her  affliction.  He  was  veiy  eager  to  sup- 
ply ugns  to  represent  a  heartless  degree  of  indifier- 
ence,  and  even  jo^,  but  I  suppressed  these  as  mere 
emanations  of  mahce  and  bad  temper. 

He  amazed  me  that  evening  at  tea.  There  vas 
not  a  form  of  agreeability  that  he  did  not  dbplay. 
He  talked  lus  very  best ;  he  sketched  little  descrip- 
tions of  places  he  had  visited  and  people  he  had 
met  with  in  a  stylo  of  picturesque  brilliancy  I  had 
not  believed  him  capaole  of.  He  was  ail  good- 
humor  too,  and  took  the  banter  we  had  the  courage 
to  bestow  on  him  for  once  with  a  geniality  and 
pleasantry  posiUvely  charming;  ana  finally  sang 
seetHidb  to  ta^  wife  witii  an  expression  and  correct- 
ness that  vouched  for  a  warm  desire  to  please,  in 
which,  I  must  say,  he  had  a  perfect  success. 

"  How  delightful  he  can  be  ! "  whispered  my  wife, 
as  he  left  the  room.  "  I  declare,  he  has  no  equal 
when  he  condescends  to  be  agreeable.  I  wonder 
why  he  will  not  be  always  thus  " ;  and  then,  aller  a 
pause,  she  added,  "  Is  it  that  Georgy  do2S  not  uodcr- 
stand  htm  ? "  I  made  no  reply,  but  took  my  Hat 
candlestick  and  walked  away. 

If  my  reader  be  married,  he  or  she  will  easily 
guess  what  I  did  next :  I  went  and  told  the  whole 
to  my  wife.  She  was  terribly  shocked  at  first.  She 
even  wanted  me  to  hasten  off  to  the  Legation  and 
bespeak  the  Minister's  interference,  as  though  her 
Majesty's  Envoy  BxtraorcUnar^  had  an^  special 
power  'to  control  the  bad  passions  of  British  sub- 
jects, or  could  make  ill-tempered  people  keep  the 
peace  towards  themselves.  Next,  she  suggested  that 
Thornton  should  be  at  once  put  under  restraint. 
She  would  not  hear  of  any  other  name  fur  it  but 
madness.  I  warned  her  strongly  against  this  course ; 
and  then,  as  she  calmed  down,  we  talked  over  the 
whole  *'  situation,"  canvassing  it  under  every  aspect 
we  could  think  of,  and  imagining  how  the  public 
would  pronounce  upon  each  distinct  view  of  iL 

1  knew  well  enough  what  my  wife  was  drifting  at, 
all  through.  She  clearly  thought  that  if  evcr>-taing 
tragic  could  be  avoided,  —  if  ttcre  were  to  be  noth- 
ing to  shock  the  feelings  or  leave  a  terrible  memory 
behind  it,  —  the  verv  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  dear  Georgy  would  be  to  be  well  rid  of  him.  She 
did  not  like  exactly  to  say  this  in  so  many  words,  but 
she  dropped  little  half-:pious  sentiments  and  devo- 
tional apophthegms  that  showed  me  what  worldli- 
ness  was  passing  in  her  head ;  and  when  she  sud 
something  about  "a  hxppy  release,"  I  felt  poor 
Frank's  sentence  had  been  pronounced  beyond 
recall 

**  Stay,"  cried  I,  suddenly ;  *'  another  notion  has 
just  occurred  to  me.  Frank  is  to  loiter  about  the 
neighborhood  in  disguise  till  he  learns  how  his  wife 
bears  up  under  his  loss.  What  if  we  were  to  go  and 
tell  the  whole  story  as  it  stands  to  Georgina  ?  She 
may  feel  shocked  for  a  moment,  but  she  has  plenty 
of  good  sense  and  plenty  of  courage.  She  knows 
Frank  far  better  than  we  do,  and  she  will  know  ex- 
actly what  it  is  he  calculates  on  in  submitting  her  to 
this  test,  —  whether,  in  fact,  he  would  like  to  think 
that  she  was  inconsolable  for  his  loss,  or  that  she 
struck  a  sort  of  balance,  between  her  affection  and 
her  sorrow,  and  left  him  at  the  end  witli  a  small 
sum  to  his  credit.  I  say,  nei^er  jou  nor  I  could 
posribly  guess  this,  but  she  might.  She  has  abun- 
uance  of  brains,  you  say,  and  she  is  so  fond  of  him. 


Reason  the  more  to  do  what  she  can  in  his  behalf. 
Now,  I  remember  a  physician  once  telling  me  of  a 
case,  where  a  lunatic  of  the  most  violent  and  hope- 
less kind  was  perfectly  cured  of  his  insanity  by  hav- 
ing jumped  out  of  a  window  three  stories  from  the 
ground.  He  smashed  both  his  legs,  hut  he  recov- 
ered his  intellect,  and  never  relapsed  into  madness. 
Now,  Frank  is  not  insane,  nor  anything  like  insane, 
but  there  is  a  morbid  excitement  in  his  brain,  which 
cannot  be  healthy.  Who  is  to  say  what  a  smart 
shock  —  something  that  would  give  his  whole  na- 
ture the  eSect  of  a  sudden  awakening  to  new  per- 
ceptions —  might  not  do  for  him  ?  At  all  events,  it 
is  worth  the  tnal.  Go  and  see  Georgy,  and  if  you 
find  the  moment  favorable,  break  the  whole  affair  to' 
her,  and  ask  her  advice." 

My  wife  was  away  rather  more  than  two  hours. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  passed  two  such  lunirs  in  my 
life.  It  was  a  perfect  eternity  of  feverish  anxiety. 
I  sat  down,  and  got  up,  and  walked  the  room.  I 
opened  the  window  and  shut  it  I  listened  at  the 
door  to  hear  if  my  wiic  were  coming ;  the  dead 
silence  appalled  me,  and  my  heart  sank  under  a 
weight  01  something  inexpressibly  heavy  and  op- 
pressive. As  the  clock  struck  three,  1  heard  the 
rustle  of  her  dress  on  the  stairs.  I  went  out  to  meet 
her.  She  looked  calm  and  composed,  but  I  could 
see  traces  of  fatigue  in  her  features,  and  she  passed 
into  the  room  and  sat  down  before  she  spoke. 

"  You  told  her  ?  "  asked  I. 

She  nodded  an  assent. 

"  And  how  did  she  bear  it  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  wonderfully.  She  never  once  in- 
terrupted me,  or  even  interposed  a  word  till  I  had 
finished ;  then  she  lay  back  on  the  sofa,  and,  heav- 
ing a  heavy  si»h,  said,  *  I  had  hoped  he  had  given  up 
these  sort  of  things.' 

"  *  You  don't  mean  to  say,'  cried  I,  't^at  he  has 
done  this  before  ? '  " 

" '  No,  not  this.  This  is  perfectly  new ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  piece  which  does  not  admit  of  repetition ; 
but  he  used  to  be  very  fond  of  these  "  surprises,"  if 
that  be  the  name  for  them,  and  when  we  were  first 
married  I  think  I  was  subjected  to  as  many  tempta- 
tions as  St.  Anthony.  His  great  anxiety  seemed  to 
be  to  know  how  I  should  behave  in  certain  contin- 
gencies which  need  never  have  occurred.  His 
theory,  he  announced  it  openly,  was  this :  No  man 
knows  anything  whatever  about  the  nature  of  the 
woman  he  marries  till  he  has  subnutted  her  to  certain 
tests.  So  long  as  she  lives  surrounded  with  affluence 
and  luxury,  bow  can  he  possibly  say  in  what  spirit 
she  will  meet  poverty  and  privation?  If  he  is 
eternally  at  her  side,  snowing  her  all  the  assiduities 
and  attentions  of  a  lover,  how  is  he  to  know  in  what 
way  she  will  behave  if  she  should  have,  or  fancy  she 
should  have,  cause  for  jealousy  ?  Indeed,  on  this 
last  he  tried  me  pretty  sharply.  He  made  himself 
very  remarkable  with  a  beautiful  widow  at  Calcutta 
before  we  were  two  months  married,  and  only  de- 
sisted from  the  pursuit  when  ho  found  that  I  had 
fretted  myself  into  a  low  fever,  in  which,  for  a  time, 
I  was  despaired  of;  and  on  my  recovery  he  declared 
that  the  whole  thing  had  been  got  u^  to  satisfy  his 
mind  on  the  score  of  my  susceptibihty  to  jealousy, 
and  that  as  I  had  come  through  the  ordeal  appar- 
ently to  his  satis&ction,  I  should  not  in  future  be 
exposed  to  a  test  on  this  score.  I  assure  you  I 
never  was  quite  certun — I  am  not  yet  —  how 
mnch  of  trnth  there  was  in  thatstoiy  of  our  losses  in 
India.  I  could  not  say  that  it  was  not  another  of 
these  experiments  on  mydispoudoQ.  If  so,  he  must 
 niniii7^d  hvC-iOO_Qle  
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have  been  charmed  iri^i  my  conduct,  for  I  care  ten 
than  most  people  for  luxuries,  and  am  not  a  bit 
a&ud  of  narrow  fortune.' 

" '  And  now,  dearest  Georgy,  as  to  this  laat  threat, 
if  he  should  really  go  away,  —  if  h©  should  imagine 
that  there  is  no  other  reparation  to  make  you  for  alt 
the  misery  he  has  caused  you  than  to  banish  himself 
forever,  —  can  you  posubly  frame  to  vour  mind  in 
what  spirit  he  hopes  to  see  you  meet  this  new  disas- 
ter?' 

" '  First  of  all,  Ipt  me  assure  you  that  what  he 
says  he  intends;  he  is  not  a  man  to  make  vain 
menaces.  As  to  your  second  question,  it  is  harder 
to  answer ;  but  my  impression  is,  that  though  all  he 
means  is  generously  intended,  he  would  be  heart- 
broken if  he  thought  I  could  accept  bis  loss  as  a 
relief.* 

"We  talked  a  long  time  afler  tins,  but  I  don't 
think  we  ever  arrived  any  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  She  continnally  repeated,  'I  rely  on 
your  husband's  friendship,  and  on  his  judgment  for 
everything.' 

" '  If  thU  should  be  happily  his  last  trial  of  you,  and 
that,  afler  it,  he  had  no  more  doubts  to  solve  about 
your  character,  it  is  all-important  to  divine  now  the 
ex:ict  way  in  which  he  wants  you  to  behave.' 

"  '  Very  wretched  and  miserable,  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  with  something  not  very  remote  from  self-accu- 
sation for  all  that  has  happened.' 

"  These  were  her  words  to  me  at  parting.  I  came 
away  hurriedly,  for  I  was  afraid  to  excite  her  fur- 
ther." 

"Well,  be 's  gone  now  1" 
"  Gone!" 

"  Yea ;  he  wrote  me  one  line  to  say  good  by.  It 
run  thus :  *  They  '11  find  a  hat  on  the  river's  bank, 
near  the  falls,  easily  identified  as  mine.  I  am  at 
Wavre.  Address,  — Jean  Maurice,  Cadran  Jaune.' 
He's  to  be  drowned,  it  seems,  —  not  shot." 

"  Hamph  ! "  said  my  wife,  witli  a  toss  of  her  head, 
not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  hero  of  the  adven- 
ture. "  And  have  you  hit  upon  anything  to  be 
done  ?  " 

"  Not  as  yet ;  I  must  turn  over  the  whole  matter 
quietly  in  my  mind.  It  is  a  case  where  the  least 
mistake  might  be  ruin.  He  is  a  man  who  would  re- 
sent any  publicity  as  an  offence  never  to  be  for- 
given, and  this  makes  the  afTair  all  tha  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  Leave  me  now  to  think  over  it,  and 
perhaps  I  may  chance  on  some  expedient  to  get  us 
weU  tnroogh  the  scrape." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
-when  I  next  saw  my  wife,  and  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  I  was^ust  in  the  same  condition  of  doubt  and 
indecision  m  which  she  had  left  me.  "  Georgy 's  in 
tbe  garden,"  said  she ;  "  come  out  and  speak  to  her." 

It  was  not  exactly  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  1  went. 
She  was  very  p^le,  and  her  eyelids  swollen,  but  she 
met  me  with  a  faint  smile,  and  said,  "  I  know  yon 
have  not  been  to  bed,  and  have  been  thinking  of^me 
all  night ;  but  I  believe  we  must  just  Bufifer  events  to 
roll  on,  and,  if  a  happy  moment  to  intervene  should 
occur,  seize  it.    Is  n't  that  your  own  thought  ?  " 

I  nodded  twice,  and  we  walked  along  without  a 
word  on  either  side. 

I  remember  ver^  little  of  all  that  passed  between 
U3  that  d^f  the  impression  I  earned  away,  how- 
ever, was,  that  she  was  one  of  the  best-natnred,  best- 
tempered  women  I  had  ever  met,  and  thb  thought 
certunly  did  not  in  any  way  tend  to  the  elevation  of 
Frank  in  my  esteem. 
My  reflections,  as  I  sauntered  about  that  evenii^, 


were  not  very  agreeable  ones.  I  {uctured  to  mj^lf 
all  the  versions  of  the  stny,  each  containing  some 
minute  particle  of  tmth  that  would  get  abroad,  and 
I  fancied  how  many  little  heiehtening  incidenls 
would  be  added  by  an  eager  ana  ^Ui-Ioring  pub- 
lic. I  next  bethought  me  of  the  comments  that 
would  be  pronounced,  —  those  acute  and  wise  re- 
marks half-informed  people  deliver  like  solemn 
judgments.  What  was  Mr.  Considlne  about  all  this 
time.  Can  any  one  explain  this  gentleman's  inac- 
tivit^, his  actual  apathy?  Then  I  fancied  the  im- 
pertinences of  the  press  holding  me  up  to  rebuke  or 
ridicule.  Mr.  Considine,  who  knew  everything  and 
did  nothing,  dpes  not  appear  to  us  the  least  repre- 
hensible actor  in  the  unhappy  drama.  It  is  sure  to  be 
a  drama,  occasionally  to  be  called  tragedy.  There 
would  be  indignant  inquiries,  AVhy  is  not  Mr.  Con- 
sidine examined  ?  What  steps  have  the  authori- 
ties taken  to  sscerttun  the  part  played  by  this  gen- 
tleman in  this  disastrous  nistorr  r  One  is  never 
very  sure  of  what  fbrei^ers  will  not  dramatize,  and 
iJiad  no  fancy  for  figurmg  on  the  boards  as  tbe  vil- 
lain of  the  piece ;  pexhaps  —  by  no  means  unlikely 
—  announced  in  tbe  hill,  "secretly  in  love  witn 
Frank's  wife."  I  will  not  recall  the  horrors  that 
tormented  me  ;  but  I  calmly  declare  that  I  think  my 
sufTerings  on  that  occasion  were  scarcely  inferior  to 
Frank's  own,  though  I  don't  suspect  he  would  have 
agreed  with  me  in  this  conviction. 

I  hastened  off  to  a  friend  closely  connected  with 
the  press,  and  engaged  him  on  no  account  to  let  tbe 
newspapers  occupy  themselves  with  this  story  if  it 
ever  reached  them.  My  friend  consolingly  assured 
me  I  might  set  my  mind  at  ease  on  that  score,  as 
the  shs^hooting  "verein"  from  DuBseldorf  had 
just  come  down  to  contest  for  a  prize,  and  drink 
beer  with  the  b^ers  of  St  Joseph  te  Koode ;  uid 
that  an  earthquake  that  should  swallow  up  half  En- 
rope  would  not  obtain  a  paragraph  at  a  moment  so 
interesting  and  eventful.  Although,  then,  the  man 
who  brought  me  the  first'  tidings  of  the  missing 
Eaglislmian  at  Tervueren  went  the  round  of  the 
papers  with  the  news,  not  one  of  them  would  conde- 
scend to  "  set  up  "  the  information. 

The  piece  had  now  begun, — the  curtain  had 
risen ;  and  I  at  once  determmed,  that,  if  possible,  it 
should  be  a  comedy,  —  melodramatic,  if  vou  like,  — 
but  still  a  comedy.  If  I  could  not  give  it  this  turn, 
that  poor  young  woman  would  sink  under  it.  I 
must  make  it  droll,  or  it  would  be  the  death  of  her ; 
and  so  I  annoniiced  my  news  at  the  breakfast-table, 
saying, "  First  ti^leanx,  —  A  stranger  missed,  —  hat 
founa  near  the  river,  —  maker's  name  Whitty,  Bond 
Street  " ;  and  then,  before  they  had  time  for  a  word, 
I  opened  a  note  written  in  pencil.  '*  Wavre.  —  Got 
here  at  twelve ;  shaved  off  beard  and  whiskers,  not 
to  be  rectwnized  bv  any  one ;  engaged  as  second 
ostler ;  send  news  of  her  at  once." 

I  led  the  way  by  a  hearty  langh ;  my  wife  chimed 
in ;  and  Georgina,  though  her  eyes  were  very 
glassy,  could  not  help  joining ;  and  thus,  one 
coup  de  tile,  my  victory  was  won. 

"  Here's  the  cipher,"  said  I,  taking  out  my  note- 
book ;  "  what  am  I  to  report  you  ?  Supremely 
wretched,  or  will  you  be  stunneil  and  insensible '!  " 

*'  Put  down  '  three '  four  times,"  said  my  wife. 

"  That 's  one  too  many,"  said  I ;  "  three  threes 
means  a  triple  X.  of  affiiotion." 

"  I 'd  rather  say,  '  Bearing  it  wonderfully/  "  mur- 
/nured  Geot^na;  and  her  lip  trembled  with  a 
struggle  betrreen  a  smile  and  a  sob. 

"Ill  say,  'Behaving  like  ml, angel,' \«aid  I; 
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and  I  '11  write  it  !□  a  bold  haod,  and  no  cipher  at 
all " ;  and  accordingly  the  bulletin  wai  sent  off  by- 
post :  "  Behaving  IJEc  an  angcl,  — 11  o'clock,  a.  m. 
A  special  messenger  arrived  from  Wavre  tho  same 
evening,  with  the  following :  "  What  do  you  mean  ? 
No  enigmas.  Heport  at  once  and  iateUigibly  how 
doca  she  bear  it." 

It  was  almost  with  a  cry  of  triumph  I  read  this 
aloud  in  the  drawing-room.  *'  I  see  every  card  in  his 
hand."  I  exclaimed  ;  "  the  game  is  won  already." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  my  wife  ;  "  he  is  in  torture 
till  he  hears  thatshij's  inconsolable.  The  man  can't 
endure  the  thought  that  you  are  able  to  survive  him, 
dearest !  There 's  the  whole  secret  out !  Yet,  dar- 
ling ;  it  was  one  of  those  beautiful  itutances  o(  the 
way  basbands  lore  their  wives.  They  invariably 
expect  that  devotion  is  to  be  the  return  for  the  most 
outrageous  bad  treatment." 

It  was  such  a  very  rare  thing  for  my  wife  to  give 
way  to  a  burst  of  eloquence  after  this  fashion,  that  I 
stared  at  ber  in  speecntesa  amazement 

"  Look  astonished  if  you  like,  Berto,"  said  she  (o 
mc,  while  her  cheek  waa  hot  and  ber  eyes  flashing ; 
"  but  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  calm  upm.  I  know 
that  if  I—" 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  I,  "  continue." 

"  Don't  aak  me,  or  rather  don't  give  me  the  provo- 
cation," said  she,  warmly,  "  that 's  all." 

This  was  a  curious  and  somewhat  unexpected  turn 
for  the  discussion  to  take,  but,  on  tho  whole,  not  alto- 
gether unfortunate.  It  created  a  sort  of*^diver8ion 
which  relieved  Georgina  from  the  uncomfortable 
jn-ominence  of  being  the  person  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  this  enabled  her,  after  a  brief  pause,  to 
ask,  with  an  air  of  calm,  *'  Will  you  tell  me  why  you 
believe  that  we  have  won  this  game  ?  "  She  inuled 
as  she  repeated  to  me  my  own  worda. 

"  1 11  tell  you,"  I  replied,  and  I  spoke  now  slow- 
ly and  collectedly.  "  Whenever  your  husband  sub- 
mitted you  to  any  test,  you  always  came  through  the 
ordeal  precisely  as  he 'desired  you  should.  He 
wished  he  could  make  you  jealous,  and  you  satis- 
fied him  that  he  could.  lie  wished  that  you  might 
bear  up  courageously  under  a  change  of  fortune,  and 
confront  even  poverty  without  repinine.  This  test 
also  you  stood  victoriously.  Last  of  all  be.  would 
ascertain  what  effect  his  loss  would  produce  upon 
you ;  and  you  bave  only  to  cmtent  him  on  this  point 
to  minister  to  that  inordinate  self-love  which  is  never 
weary  of  feeding  itself  by  your  sacrifices,  and  the 
man  will  go  on  with  this  game  forever.  Just  read 
his  message,  and  you  cannot  help  seeinj^  that  I  am 
right : '  No  eni^as.  Uow  does  she  bear  it  ? '  means, 
Tell  me  she  is  overwhelmed  with  afflicUoa,  —  tell 
me  she  will  listen  to  no  words  of  comfort  or  conso- 
lation, —  that  tbe  cup  of  her  misery  is  full  to  over- 
flowing,—  that  life  must  henceforth  be  a  blank  to 
her.  In  one  word,  he  wants  to  hear  that  you  sorrow 
without  hope,  and  never  care  longer  for  life.  This 
is  what  ho  Boks  for,  and  this  is  exactly  what  I  H  not 
send  him." 

"  I  declare  I  believe  Berto  is  right,"  said  my  wife. 

"  I  know  I  am.  Frank  would  have  given  up  these 
persecutions  years  ago,  but  his  success  dazzled  him. 
with  every  fresh  experiment  he  came  out  a  gainer. 
He  bad  only  to  fancy  that  you  would  be  more  lova- 
ble by  this  or  that  quality,  and  straightway  you 
proved  to  him  that  you  were  what  he  so  wished  you 
to  be.  Now,  without  being  in  the  least  his  apoli^ist, 
I  declare  frankly  I 'm  not  a  bit  surprised  at  his  be- 
ing led  away  by  such  a  bait  to  his  vanity.  Take ' 
my  word  for  it,  I  have  hit  the  blot   This  is  the  true 


explanation  of  all  be  has  done, — of  all  be  is 

doing." 

"Am  I  then  to  appear  as  if  I  was  indifferent,  as  if 
I  was  unconcerned  ?  " 

**  No,  not  that  That  would  be  as  great  an  error 
on  the  other  side.  Utter  heartlessness  would  revolt 
him  as  soon  as  he  could  be  brought  to  believe  it  We 
must  go  very  cautiously  to  work  here ;  and,  to  begin, 
we  shall  puzzle  him  a  little  ;  his  impatience  will  soon 
show  what  our  next  move  ought  to  be.  My  pres- 
ent message  will  not  be  a  great  deal  clearer  than 
my  lust.  I  will  lay, '  Health  not  worse,  —  fortitade 
incredible.' " 

"It's  clear  enough  what  you  mean,"  saidmy  wife; 
"  you  intend  he  shall  taste  a  little  of  thoee  same 
anxieties  he  was  so  fond  of  inflicting  on  Geor* 
gina." 

"  Precisely  word  for  word  what  I  meant  He 
shall  bave  a  few  days  of  that  tortaring  uncertunty 
he  has  given  her  years  of,  and  if  he  disapprove  m 
tbe  regimen,  the  chance  is  he  will  not  return  to 

it" 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  days  that  followed  this.  I 
will  simply  state  that  I  continued,  a  svstem  of  partly 
vague,  partly  significant  messages,  to  keep  Thornton 
in  a  state  of  suspense,  anxiety,  and  anger  only  short 
of  mania.  His  Interest  in  the  game  —  for  game  it 
was  —  became  intense*,  and  when,  to  his  wildest  en- 
treaties for  a  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  answered  to  some  ur- 
gent question,  I  returned  an  equivocal  or  totally 
unintelligible  reply,  I  could  see  that  there  was  great 
hope  of  his  beii^  cured  at  last  of  his  fatal  infatuation. 

If  I  cannot,  however,  dwell  on  this,  as  little  do  I 
like  to  recall  the  scenes  I  had  to  encounter  at  home ; 
for  though  at  first  my  wife  and  Georgina  consent- 
ed to  aid  me  in  my  project,  and  appeared  aaeored  of 
its  success,  they  soon  began  to  feel  misgivings  abont 
"  our  right  "  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other.  They 
questioned  the  propriety  of  one  thipg,  and  retreated 
from  any  partnership  in  another.  In  &ct,  they  be- 
haved like  people  who  were  already  preparing  their 
defence  against  some  future  accusation,  and  com- 
porting themselves  like  persons  already  arraigned. 
This  sort  of  opposition  did  not  conduce  to  my  com- 
fort, and  probably  did  not  contribute  to  my  pru- 
dence, and  I  am  afraid,  —  yes,  I  am  obliged  to  own, 
—  I  lost  all  patience,  and  tuld  my  wife,  "  If  Geoi^ 
gina  continue^to  thwart  me,  I  give  you  warning  I 
will  pitch  up  the  whole  affair,  —  tell  Thornton  he 
may  come  back,  or  go  to  Jericho  if  he  likes  better, 
~  and  leave  the  imbroglio  to  unravel  itself  how  it 
may." 

"  What  in  the  name  of  all  patience,"  cried  my 
wife,  "  do  you  want  tbe  poor  woman  to  do  ?  She 
does  her  utmost  to  look  cnecrful  and  contented,  but 
if  I  go  to  her  room  I  always  find  her  in  tean.  She 
went  with  you  at  first  when  you  said  that  her  husband 
might  be  cured  of  his  unhappy  misgivings  if  he  only 
once  experienced  tbe  sort  of  misery  they  prodnced ; 
but  now  she  owns  she  sees  him  no  nearer  to  this 
goal  than  ever ;  and  I  agree  with  her  perfectly." 

"  And  whose  fault  is  it  if  it  be  so  ?  Did  she  not 
refuse  me  t'  other  day  permission  to  tell  him  as  I 
sufzgested,  that  she  was  actually  shocked  with  her- 
self for  being  so  happy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  quite  right  too.  The  poor  thing  cries 
her  eyes  out,  and  why  should  soe  say  an  un- 
truth ?  " 

^*  But  don't  yon  see  it  is  a  finesse  of  the  game  ?  " 

"  O,.!  'm  sIcK  of  the  game !  If  a  man  cannot  be- 
have well  to  his  wife  without  being  cheated  into  it, 
the  sooner  she  gets  rid  of  him  t^better." 
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1  believe  tbe  discussion  crew  animated,  and  even 
warm  ;  but  after  many  little  salliea  into  each  other's 
lines,  -we  came  back  to  where  we  started,  by  my  wife 
abruptly  asking,  "  Is  this,  then,  to  go  on  for  years  ? 
He  was,  if  I  understood  you  aright,  to  be  so  stung  ia 
self-love,  BO  wounded  in  .pride,  by  finding  that  his 
wife  cotild  live  without  him,  t^at  be  womd  hasten 
bock  to  8B8are  her  of  his  undying  affection.  Was  n't 
that  the  thaorr?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  hanghtay,  "that  was  the  theory." 

"  And  has  it  proved  a  snccess?" 

"  It  would  have  had  a  triomphant  success  if  she 
had  followed  my  advice." 

"  O,  are  we  back  there  again  ?  "  cried  she,  with  a 
weary  sigh. 

Controlling  my  temper  as  well  as  I  could,  I  made 
a  few  turns  in  the  room,  when  suddenly  a  thought 
shot  across  my  mind,  and  I  said,  "  You  were  advis- 
ing the  other  morning  that  we  should  take  Georgj' 
out  for  a  drive.  It  is  above  a  month  since  she  was 
in  the  air.  Let  us  go  and  dine  in  the  wood  at 
Boiafort.  There  is  no  fear  of  meeting  any  one  at 
tiiia  time  of  the  year.  Let  us  make  a  day  of  it, 
and  try  if  we  cannot  rally  her  B|Hrits  and  amuse 
her."  , 

"  Is  this  to  be  anoUier  move  of  the  game  ?  "  asked 

she,  smiling. 

"  Well,  as  you  ask  me  so  frankly,  I  will  own 
it  is." 

"  There 's  Georgy  now  in  the  garden,  let  ns  go 
and  talk  it  over  with  her " ;  and  so  saying  we 
opened  the  glass  door  and  went  out. 

We  had  not  gone  many  steps  when  we  saw  Geor- 
gina  running  towards  us,  her  face  radiant  with  Joy. 
"  0,  what  do  you  think  ?  "  cried  she,  in  a  voice  nng- 
ing  with  delight;  "I  have  seen  him,  —  he  was 
there." 

*  Where  ?  " 

*  In  the  stable-yard.  Your  people  were  taking  in 
hay,  and  there  he  was- amongst  the  country  people, 
dressed  like  a  peasant,  beard  and  mustaches  shaved 
off,  and  so  changed  that  no  eyes  but  my  own  could 
have  recognizea  him.  He  crossed  over  the  little 
pathway  and  stood  looking  up  at  my  window  till 
apparently  some  one  remarked  it,  when  he  moved 
away  and  disappeared.  But  I  knew  him.  Poor 
fellow,  how  worn  and  III  he  looked  !  not  but  it  has 
done  my  heart  good  even  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him, 
and  to  know  that  he  was  longing  to  see  me." 

"  I  told  you  how  it  would  ail  turn  out,"  said  I, 
triumphantly.  "  It  only  required  a  little  patience 
and  persistence,  and  I  knew  he  must  succumb." 

My  wife  said  nothing,  a  clear  proof  that  she  felt 
vanquished  at  last.  With  a  half-irritable  tone,  as  of 
one  who  did  not  like  to  quit  the  field  without  a  shot 
she  s;ud,  '*  And  your  fine  projttct  about  Boisfort,  and 
the  dinner  in  the  wood,  —  how  does  it  fit  into  the 
present  conjaiieture  ?  " 

"  As  if  it  was  made  expressly  for  it  Frank  has 
now  shown  how  miserable  he  is  at  not  having  aQy 
intelligible  news  of  Gcorgina.  But  my  messages, 
as  I  meant  they  should,  have  almost  driven  him 
crazy.  He  could  endure  tlie  uncertainty  no  longer, 
and  hence,  at  any  risk,  he  came  up  here  to  try  and 
see  her.  Boisfort,  or  I  greatly  mistake,  must  finish 
the  drama,  and  display  him  penitent  and  imploring 
pardon  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain." 

**  It  IB  all  far  too  astute  and  too  Eubtlc  for  me, 
said  my  wife,  saucily.   "  I  am  heartily  glad  that  the 
success  of  the  piece  depends  on  much  finer  intel- 
lects." 

We  were  again  getUng  into  skirmishing-ground, 


so  I  beat  a  retreat  into  the  house,  and  sent  off  the 
following  few  lines  to  Frank,  at  Wavre: — ■ 

"  We  mean,  by  way  of  a  little  change  of  air  and 
distraction,  to  take  her  out  to  dine  at  Boisfort  on 
Saturday.  I  shall  order  our  table  to  be  laid  in  the 
garden,  near  the  lake.  If  you  wish  to  judge  with 
your  own  eyes  how  she  lows,  you  could  easily  dis- 
guise yourself,  and  afiect  to  be  engaged  in  arranjg- 
mg  another  table  in  the  Ticinity.  The  hour  will  oe 
five  o'clock." 

That  little  garden  at  Boisfort,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fmest  of  Soignies,  is  a  very  pretty  spot,  and 
never  prettier  than  in  the  spring,  when  the  fruit- 
trees  are  in  blossom,  and  the  bright  green  grass  is 
covered  with  a  perfect  shower  of  apricot  and  cherry 
buds,  and  the  air  loaded  with  their  dehcious  per- 
fume. One  is  sure  to  have  the  place  to  himself,  be-' 
sides,  at  this  early  season ;  for,  no  matter  how  fine 
the  weather,  or  how  tempting  the  day,  no  sensible 
Belgian  would  go  out  to  dine  under  the  trees  till 
the  almanac  had  given  him  assurance  that  the  time 
for  such  festivities  was  duly  come  ;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  carp  in  the  pond  would  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  tmpted  to  the  surface  by 
cnunbs  of  bread  at  a  season  nnconsccrated  by  cus- 
tom and  tradition. 

Never,  and  I  have  had  a  long  experience  of  it, 
did  1  see  it  looking  more  beautiful  than  on  this 
bright  day  of  early  May,  as  we  drove  into  the  little 
cour,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  delighted 
waiters,  beaming^  with  Joy  at  the  first  harbingers  of 
the  coming  season. 

I  had  ordered  a  very  choice  "  little  "  dinner,  — 
that  is,  there  were  to  be  rer^'  few  dishes,  but  each 
was  to  be  a  capo  tf  opera,  executed  by  the  gi-an 
maestro,  Mons.  Dubos,  himself;  and  bow  glad  am  I 
to  commemorate,  even  thus  passingly,  one  whose 
genius  has  so  often  delighted,  whose  resources  have 
so  often  refreshed  me !  O  man  of  many  entrees, 
separated  by  long  distance  of  weary  miles  from  you, 
how  often  do  I  wonder  whether  your  oyster  p&es 
are  as  exquisite,  your  supremes  as  superlatively  de- 
licious, as  of  yore !  Your  little  garden  amidst  the 
feathery  beech-trees,  with  its  clear  fish-pond,  its 
myriad  of  singing-birds,  and  its  snow-white  napkins, 
rises  before  my  mind's  eye  ;  and  I  can  revive  hours 
of  enjoyment  as  I  recall  the  time  when  I  sipped  my 
iced  champagne,  lying  Melibsns-like  anumg  the 
cowslips. 

Our  table  stood  under  a  magnificent  beech-tree, 
whose  lower  branches  were  perfectly  festooned  with 
a  gorgeous  japonica,  that  hung  in  graceful  clusters 
above  and  around  us  ;  a  little  hedge  of  sweet-brier 
flanked  us  on  one  side ;  and  a  small  artificial  mound, 
covered  with  hot-house  plants  for  the  occasion,  de- 
lighted the  eye  of  another.  A  tiny  fountain  threw 
a  spray-Uke  shower  over  the  leaves,  imparting  that 
sense  of  cool  and  freshness  so  pleasant  at  meal- 
times. 

My  wife  and  Georgina  were  in  ecstasy  with  it  all. 
There  is  noting  like  a  woman  to  appreciate  the 
double  delights  of  rusticity  and  an  ex(|uisitc  dinner. 
The  charms  of  nature,  the  song  of  birds,  the  odor 
of  flowers,  seem  to  dispose  her  to  a  higher  sense  of 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  the  table,  and  she 
can  blend  her  delights  in  a  way  utterly  unknown  to 
our  coarser  natures. 

"  Yes,"  said  my.  wife,  in  reply  to  a  whispered 
remark  of  Gcorgina's,  —  "  }'es,  it  is  one  of  the  thingi 
he  excels  in." 

I  knew  this  was  a  panegyric  on  my  talents  as  a 
host,  and  as  1  arranged  my  napkiiy  I 
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of  proud  tr(U"iF;li  throuah  me.  I  ou^bt  to  mention 
here  that  Georgina,  j  ieldin^  lo  my  wife's  insistance, 
had  given  up  wearing  black,  which  she  had  done 
since  Frank  s  departure,  and  was  dressed  in  a  gray 
silk,  with  a  quantity  of  lace. about  it,  tliat  became 
her  vastly ;  Indeed,  she  looked  lutndsomer  than  ever 
I  bad  seen  her. 

■I  read  over  the  bill  of  fare  aloud,  and  we  began 
our  dinner.  I  will  own  I  sipiwd  iny  soup  with  an 
anxious  heart.  I  had  gtven  Georgina  her  lesson,  — 
I  bad  taught  her  all  she  was  to  do,  —  I  had  thor- 
oughly drilled  her  in  her  part,  and  made  her  even 
rehtarse  it  in  my  library  before  we  started ;  but 
what  assurance  bad  I  that  she  would  not  break 
down,  afler  all  ?  AVfaat  certainty  was  there  that  ber 
agitation  might  not  overcome  her  at  the  eventful 
moment,  and  a  ^tiable  exhilndon  of  emotion  end  in 
utter  failure  ?  I  did  all  that  prudence  could  aag- 
gest ;  and  when  I  bad  filled  ber  gta«  vitli  choice 
madeira,  I  mattered  to  myself,  "The  Fates  must 
■  take  charge  of  the  rest." 

I  could  notice  that  her  agit.ition  was  very  great, 
but  that  she  fought  nobly  against  it,  and  especially 
that  my  wife  should  not  observe  her  emotion.  Our 
talk  at  first  was  chiefly  of  the  dinner ;  and  fortu- 
nately there  was  nothing  to  say  on  this  head  but 
praise. 

As  I  deemed  it  likely  that  I  might  detect  Frank 
and  his  disguise  before  bis  wife  might  be  aware  of 
his  presence,  1  had  prearranged  with  Georgina  that 
1  would  signal  the  fact  of  his  being  come  by  order- 
ing the  .waiter  to  give  me  champagne,  which,  if  I 
took  in  a  glass  intended  for  bordeaux,  was  to  mean 
that  I  saw  him.  I  was  relating  some  commonplace 
anecdote  when  I  gave  this  order,  and  then  went  on 
with  my  story.  I  watched  her,  however,  steal  a 
glance  towards  my  glass,  and  saw  a  slight  tremor 
pass  over  her  as  the  man  filled  it 

"Do  jou  really  like  dining  in  this  fashion?" 
asked  I,  with  a  half  careless  air ;  "  or  is  it  too  irreg- 
ular, too  disorderly,  for  your  taste  ?  " 

"  r  like  it,"  said  she  bastily,  bat  not  nunng  her 
head  as  she  spoke. 

"I  like  it  too,"  said  my  wife;  "but  I  own  M. 
Dubos  and  his  good  cookery  go  a  considerable  way 
in  biassing  my  judgment;  and  I  half  suspect  if  we 
were  able  to  have  such  a  chef  at  home,  I 'd  rather 
dine  there  than  liere" 

"1  protest  loudly,"  cried  I  "against  any  warped 
opinion.  I,  stand  up  for  my  rural  delights,  and  will 
do  battle  for  my  rosebuds  and  nightingales  and  al- 
mond-bloBsoms  gainst  all  comeis."  I  watched  Frank 
while  I  was  speucing,  and  by  a  concerted  si^n  en- 
couraged him  to  draw  nearer,  and  busy  himself  | 
at  a  side  table.  I  then  filled  Georgina's  glass 
with  champagne,  and  whispered  a  few  words  to 
her. 

"  Yes,"  said  she  timidly,  but  still  aloud,  —  "  yes, 
he  liked  it;  but,  as  in  everything  else,  he  was  so 
capricious  that  one  never  could  say  when  he  would 
declare  it  was  odious." 

My  wife  actually  started  with  astonishment  at 
these  words.  Never  before  had  she  heard  from 
Georgina  anything  but  unqualified  praise  of  her 
husband. 

"  How  tiresome  these  capricious  people  are ! " 
said  I.  "  They  impart  to  existence  all  the  miseries 
of  the  ague;  to  thmk  when  you  are  not  burning 
you  are  shivering." 

"  Worse  than  that,"  chimed  In  Georgina,  "  they 
make  one  distrust  his  own  nature.  The  very  fact 
that  you  see  what  you  intended  accepted  as  some- 


thing  exactly  the  oppceite,  leads  you  to  suppose 
there  must  be  some  terrible  want  of  right  percep- 
tion in  yourself,  and  you  begin  to  distrust  not  only 
everything  but  everj'body." 

"  If  one  were  to  analyze  all  his  food  before  he 
began  to  eat  it,  nutrition  would  go  on  somewhat 
slowly,"  said  I. 

"  And  would  n't  the  food  be  very  appetizing 
besiiles ? "  said  Georglrfa,  laughing.  "I  declare  to 
you  I  was  quite  worn  out  with  eternal  trials  ;  for  I 
was  n't  merely  questioned,  like  the  man  in  the  book, 
what  I  should  do  if  I  saw  a  while  bear,  but  I  was 
threatened  with  a  whole  region  of  bears." 

Frank  was  now  standing  behind  ht^r  chair,  almost 
bending  over  ber,  his  face  glowing  with  rage,  and 
his  eyes  startii^  out  of  their  sockets. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  beard  you  speak  in  this 
way  before,"  srud  my  wife,  whose  voice  had  a  twai^ 
of  rebuke  in  It  very  palpable  and  remarkable. 

"  Perhaps  not-  Perhaps  these  surroundings," 
said  she,  with  a  laugh,  "  have  led  me  on  to  expan- 
siveness  ;  perhaps  I  could  n't  repress  it  any  longer." 

"  What  was  the  feather  that  broke  the  cftmd'a 
back  ?  "  said  ray  wife. 

"  My  dear  friend,  it  w.is  a  wool-pack !  Please 
tell  this  man  not  to  lay  bis  hand  on  my  ebair^' 

Frank  started  hack,  almost  stagjrenng,  and  then, 
recovering  himself,  he  walked  slowly  round  the 
table  till  be  came  directly  in  front  of  her. 

Georgina  glanced  at  him  hastily,  and  said, 
"  These  peopk,  I  take  it,  don't  understand  Eog- 
liflh?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  I  replied ;  "  but  wliy  do  yon 
ask?- 

There  ^  a  creature  yonder  has  a  wonderful 
look  of  Frank,  if  it  were  possible  that  cutting  off  his 
beard  could  make  bim  bo  hideous." 

"  (Jood  heavens,  woman  ! "  shouted  he,  in  a  voice 
wild  with  passion,  "  are  you  so  utterly  heartleas,  so 
shamelessly  lost  £o  all  feelingv  as  this  ?  " 

Before  this  short  burst  was  over,  Georgina  had 
fallen  fainting  to  the  ground.  Her  effort  had  been 
more  than  she  bad  strength  for,  and  it  was  long 
before  we  could  bring  her  back  to  life  and  con- 
sciousness. When  at  length  her  heart  rallied,  and 
the  film  passed  from  before  her  eyes,  the  first  object 
she  saw  was  her  husband  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and 
covering  her  hand  with  kisses. 

We  had  bim  told  everything,  and  bis  delight  was 
boundless. 

Frank  was  cured ;  but,  I  declare,  1 11  not  treat 
such  another  case  as  long  as  I  live. 


SAMUEL  LOVER: 

niS  LIFE,  OENIUS,  AXt>  W-RITiyCR:  WITH  soMETniyo 
AllOL'T  SOME  OF  HIS  CONTKUI'Olt ARIES. 

TiiK  grave  has  just  closed  over  the  most  popular 
of  Ireland's  eong-writers  since  the  days  of  Moore  ; 
and  although  his  sweet  pathos  and  genuine  native 
humor  are  undoubted,  he  cannot  be  ranked  any- 
thing like  second  to  the  noblest  of  her  lyric  writers. 
Lover  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-two,  afler 
having  enjoyed  life  peacefully  and  pleasantly 
enough,  and  fulfilled  a  destiny  which,  estimating 
his^  genius  and  education  at  their  true  worth,  was 
quite  as  fortunate  as  he  or  his  wdrmeat  admirers 
had  a  right  to  expect.  Some  perhaps  who,  remem- 
bering his  earlier  productions,  which  were  by  far 
his  best,  and  disappointed  at  the  falling  olT  ho 
played  in  bis  subsequent  eflbrts,  would  rank  him 
amongst 
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"  The  laherlton  ot  imtulflUnl  renown  "  ; 
whilst  others  look  upon  hk  merits  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  as  overrated,  and  the  renown  he  at- 
tained, if  She  term  can  be  applied  to  sueh  literary 
achievements  as  his,  in  a  great  measure  unmerited. 
The  truth  lies  mid-way  between,  as  in  similar  cases 
of  exaggeration  on  both  sides.  At  Iiia  period  of 
iniddle  age  (in  his  j'oun^er  days  be  was  a  minia- 
ture-painter), he  achieveuvery considerable,  indeed 
high  fame,  as  having  written  about  a  dozen  very 
pretty  —  some  of  them  pathetic,  some  of  them 
faamorous — songs,  all  of  them  on  Irish  subjects, 
and  placed  a  successful  Irish  comedy  ("  The  White 
Hone  of  the  F^ppards")  on  the  Btage,  tho  chief 
character  in  which  latter  production  mew  out  the 
best  powers  of  the  most  popular  Irish  actor  of  our 
time,  the  late  lamented  Tyrone  Power.  This  was 
something  for  an  Irishman,  and  an  unlettered  one, 
conventionally  speaking,  to  achieve,  when  Moore 
was  yet  alive,  and  we  were  still  reminded  of  Sheri- 
dan in  the  presence  of  his  beautiful  and  ^fted 
granddaughters. 

Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  Lover,  if,  in- 
stead of  abandoning  bis  portrait-painting,  he  had 
followed  it  as  his  chief  support,  and  made  bis  lit- 
erary realizations  a  secondary  consideration  to  liis 
original  and  legitimate  proresaion.  But  he  had 
thrown  himself  upon  the  world  of  literature,  and 
be  must  fag  on. 

"  Handy  Andy,"  a  rollicking  sort  of  novel,  im- 
measurably inferior  to  any  <^  the  "  Harry  Lorre- 
qner  "  set,  appeared  at  irregular  intervals  in  the 
pwesof"BentIey's  Miscellany*,"  iii  the  days  when 
Ihckens  came  out  in  that  periodical  with  his  "  Oli- 
ver Twist,"  Harrison  Ainsworth  with  his  "  Jack 
Sheppard  "  and  "  Guy  Fawkes,"  and  Albert  Smith 
with  nia  "  Ledbury  Family  "  and  "  Marchioness  of 
Brinvilliers."  Lover's  Irish  novel  had  some  capital 
scenes,  full-  of  rich  humor  here  and  there,  but  it 
failed  in  sustainment  apd  artistic  treatment  gener^ 
ally.  Finis  coronal  opiLi,  —  the  end  and  test  of  such 
works  are  their  sale ;  and  the  sale  of  "  Handy 
Andy,"  when  republished  from  the  "  Miscellany " 
in  the  usual  three-volume  novel,  was  anything  but 
a  crowning  success.  The  fortunate  writer  of  short 
and  racy  episodes  in  the  historv  of  the  Irish  national 
character,  such  as  those  which  introduced  him  at 
his  first  goioK  off  to  Dublin^  notice,  and  which  he 
renderaa  ad<utionally  attractive  by  his  accompany- 
ing pencil  sketches,  as  well  as  by  recitiDg  them  at 
the  best  evening  parties  and  convivial  meetings  of 
the  Irish  capital,  completely  fuled  when  he  ciune  to 
make  a  longer  and  more  Uborioos,  in  other  vivds, 
a  more  complicated  effort 

**  Bory  O  More,"  which  aa  a  ballad,  and  a  first- 
rate  one  it  is,  was  sung  in  every  direcUon,  from 
the  drawing-room  to  the  street,  and  played  by  the 
hand  of  every  regiment  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  —  even  the  Temperance  Bands  of  Hope 
nsea  to  play  it, —was  raised,  after  some,  by  no 
means  unskilful  manipulation  on  the  part  of  its 
author,  to  the  dignity  of  an  operetta,  and  had  no 
inconsiderable  success.  It  lived  its  little  day.  and 
shwred  Uie  &to  of  much  higher  productions  of  our 
lyric  stage  at  the  hands  of  a  people  who  never  will 
have  a  native  school  of  music,  because  .they  will  not 
steadily  encourage  one,  and  by  whom  Barnet,  Balfe, 
t«der,  Macfarlane,  and  Wallace,  were  praised,  pat- 
ronized lor  a  little  season,  neglected,  and  forgotten  ! 

It  was  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
■tudent  of  Trinity  College,  and  a  scribbler  in  one 


the  first  t^e,  Mr.  Lover,  then  approaching  his 
fortieth  year,  on  the  occasion  of  both  of  us  paying 
a  morning  visit  to  an  Englbh  prima  donna  who  was 
then  starring  it  on  the  Dublin  boards.  This  lady's 
musical  knowledge  and  judgment  as  well  —  and 
they  do  not  always  go  together  —  were  superior  to 
her  voice,  which  was  of  a  high  range,  but  not  of  the 
highest.  The  little  pet  of  the  Dublin  drawing-room, 
for  be  had  come  out  successfully  in  the  leading 
society  of  the  Irish  capital  a  season  or  two  previous- 
ly, with  his  droll  native  stories  and  recitations,  had 
come  to  submit  a  son^  for  her  opinion,  which,  al- 
though it  was  one  of  his  first  eSbrte  •  at  song-writ- 
ing, he  sat  down  to  the  pianoforte,  and  threw  off 
for  us  wiUiout  an^  mauvaise  honte  or  hesitation. 
His  voice,  if  not  like  the  great  poet's  "  still  small 
voice  of  conscience,"  was  still  a  small  one  enough, 
in  all  conscience.  lake  Tom  Moore's,  however,  it 
was  sweetly  modulated,  and  had  not  a  false  note 
in  it.  The  son^  he  sung,  if  not  equal  in  simple 
beauty  and  originality  to  the  best  of  his  songs  of  the 
"  Irish  Superstitions,"  was  not  far  below  them,  and 
may  be  ranked  amoo^t  his  happiest  efforts.  It  was 
"  Ihe  Secret,"  sometimes  called  "  Under  the  Rose," 
a  chaTison  (Tamour,  full  of  playful  point  and  beauty, 
and  set  to  a  graceful  and  appropriate  air  of  hia  own 
composition.  'As  it  may  have  oeeo  long  since  for- 
gotten by  most  of  the  generation  who  first  hoard  it, 
—  and  not  one  out  of  five  hundred  of  the  younger 

feneration  may  have  heard  it  at  all,  — ■  it  may  not 
e  inappropriate  to  recall  it  to  the  one  class  of  our 
readers  and  to  introduce  it  to  the  other :  — 

UNDER  THE  ROSS. 

IT  R  wcret  you    keep,  there  fs  one  Z  coald  tell, 
Though  I  Uilnk  from  my  eyei  jaa  ia»f  gotat  It  u  vail  { 
But  M  it  ml|[bt  ruffle  uwtber'f  repoae, 

Like  a  thora  lei  it  be,  thut  ia  —  under  the  roae. 

As  IiOTe  In  the  (nudeo  of  Venus  one  d&jr 

Wu  ipartlng  where  he  waa  forUddeu  to  fiaj. 

He  feu«d  that  nme  eyljA  mtgU  hla  miieblef  dlwdoH, 

So  be  Mlj\j  ooocoUed  hlnuelf — under  th«  row. 

Where  the  likeness  Is  found  to  thj-  breath  and  thy  lips — 
The  iweetett  of  honey  the  soromer  l>«e  alpa  — 
Where  Lore,  timid  Lore,  found  the  safnt  repoae, 
There  our  secret  we  Hi  keep,  de&reit  —  under  the  rose. 

The  maid  or  the  East  a  fresh  giriaod  may  wreathe. 
To  tell  of  the  pnwlon  she  dares  not  to  breathe  ; 
Thus  In  many  bright  flowers  tier  flame  she  '11  diacloie, 
But  in  one  she  fiiula  aecreoy  —  under  the  rose. 

The  fourth  stanza  was  an  after-thought  of  long 
after  years,  and,  although  not  unworthy  of  the  other 
three,  I  have  often  thought  the  son^  would  do  well 
enough  without  it.  The  happiest  hits  are  the  short- 
est ;  and  a  pretty  thought  is  often  spoiled  when  too 
much  time  is  taken  in  the  telling  of  iL    The  epi- 

frammatic  felicity  was  Lover's  most  peculiar  one  in 
is  best  days,  when  he  wrote  everything  short ;  when 
be  conceived  a  happy  thought  or  seized  on  some  one 
else's,  packed  it  up  into  a  little  casket  or  cadre  of  a 
dozen  or  score  of  pretty  lines,  and  made  the  most  of 
it.  Like  Moore,  he  sang  his  songs  to  hia  own  ac- 
companiment, and  qtute  asjudiciously  did  he  manage 
(in  private',  but  not  on  the  stage)  to  let  you  hear 
his  words  most  distinctly.  The  same  method  may 
be  observed  with  many  accomplished  Irishmen,  some 
of  them  of  long  standing,  who  sing  with  the  sweet- 
ness and  enjoyment  of  th«r  younger  days ;  for  as 
Lover  himself  said, — 

"  W«  lometlmea  get  yoans,  but  we  nercr  grow  M." 


*  The  "  Dark-haired  Qirl,"  a  simple  and  tender  little  love  song  to 
tlie  beautiful  air  of  "  Bounv  Uary  Hajre,"  waa,  f  believe,  his  flrat  i 
and  waa  as  UDiramlljr  Buni  at  Iriah  parties  in  Ua  day  as  "  Annie 
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Tlicv  reaiJ  tlicir  botij^  well,  and  rnaki?  use  of  ibe  in- 
strutneDt  not  to  rirown,  bnt  to  siistnin  their  voit.'*;. 
GcncraJly  trpeatjn;;^,  nobodv  vavi  sing  their  native 
Bonjp  like  tliis  clasa  of  Irishmen,  not  even  the  Irisli 
ladies  themselves,  who  for  the  mort  part,  like  most 
kdiea  whom  1  h.tye  beard,  Mpocially  In  KngUnd, 
overwiielni  thiAr  vaincs  with  the  instriiBiflnt,  and 
mAke  the  sonj;  Biihaen-jcrit  to  the  Bcciompaniuient. 

Although  Dublin  was  at  the  time  when  Ijover  first 
camo  out  upon  tbedrawing'-rooni'sta;^e  (uM  of  derer 
ilrCi&g  who  figyred  on  tW  Bime  luiui^ture  boards, 
sncb  as  Brophy,  tho  tice-rf^ga,!  dentist,  Butler,  the 
architect,  and  Jones,  iheeculptor,  who  had,  ench  of 
thcra,  a  henrtj  welcome  wherever  thcj-  woiit,  through 
£hc  nohlrwt  and  tbcn  really  hospitable  cdiintrv  man- 
BLons  of  IriLl;i]id,  none  of  thttn  could  g('t  tlirough 
that  sort  of  work  neatly  and  otT-hanii,  with  siK'h 
a  seeming  want  of  effort,  and  with  such  little  chance 
of  boring  yon,  aa  Lover.  Brophy,  Butler,  and 
Jones  have  all  three,  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so, 
gone  to  that  bourne  from  which  the  drotlert  and  tbe 
saddest  never  return,  every  one  who  had  listened  to 
them  when  they  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  crj-ing  out, 
as  each  of  them  dropped  andor  it,  goblet  in  nand, 
into  the  tomb,  "  Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  " 

Brophy's  "  Blind  Ber^gar  of  CarliBle  Bridge  "  was 
one  of  the  most  amusing  and  successful  performances 
of  its  kind  ever  fritneesed  on  or  off  the  stage.  The 
old  mendicant  was  known  by  the  name  of  Zosimus, 
from  tbe  hero  of  his  chief  metrical  recitation,  one  of 
the  early  monks  of  tfiH  desert,  who  had  a  great  throw 
oil'  in  politics  and  polemics  with  no  less  a  personage 
in  the  martyrology  than  St.  Mary  of  E<;ypt.  An- 
other of  the  blind  man's  b^illads,  "  Moses  in  the 
Bulrushes,"  was  equally  popular  ;  and  the  state  den- 
tist was  equally  at  home  in  it.  In  the  course  of  a 
speech  iu  court  one  day,  in  a  case  where  the  name 
and  evidence  of  this  most  amusing  oflrishraen  turned 
up,  the  present  Chief  Justice  Whiteside,  then  at  the 
Bar,  observed  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  Dublin  life  for  twenty  years  before  who  had 
any  pretensions  to  wit,  humor,  professional  or  artis- 
tic talent,  who  had  not  been  a  guest  at  Brophy's 
hospitable  table.  Whenever  the  Marquis  of  Ang- 
lesey, who  was  a  mart  jT  to  tic  douloureux,  was  more 
than  ordinarily  afflicted,  he  sent  for  Pat,  who,  at- 
tending very  little  to  the  immediate  seat  of  the  mal- 
ady, addressed  himself  to  tbe  noble  patient's  imagin- 
ation. After  treating  him  to  a  merry  ciiart  iVJicure 
with  Zosimuf,  or  some  other  ^nincnt  llublin  char- 
acter, the  King  of  the  Carmen,  or  the  Queen  of  tbe 
Pill  Lane  poissardcs,  he  left  His  Excellency  as  free 
from  pain  and  as  ready  for  dinner  or  he  ever  was 
in  the  course  of  his  life.  Fat's  attitude  or  look,  like 
Liston'a  or  Buckstonc's,  was  enough,  without  a  word 
from  him,  to  throw  a  Quaker  into  convuNions. 

Butli^r's  "  Paganini  "  was  a  wonderful  four  dc 
force ;  for  although  it  exhibited  cw  coinica  of  a  high 
order  as  a  conception,  yet  from  the  way  be  scraped 
and  stamped  and  rolled  his  head  and  eyes,  and 
worked  his  body  and  arms,  it  was  physical  force 
with  a  vengeance  !  Without  any  more  preparation 
than  stepping  into  a  comer  of  the  room  for  a  mo- 
ment, buttoning  his  coat  up  to  his  chin,  and  smooth- 
ing down  thtwe  dark  elf-locks  of  his  over  his  face, 
he  jumped  into  position  upon  a  chair  or  table,  and 
you  had  the  weini  Il.i1ian  before  you  in  all  his  glory. 
Thin  he  used  to  give  us  the  *'  Gondolier  of  Venice," 
or  the  '■  Witches  under  the  Walnut^Trcc,"  which- 
ever we  chose  to  call  for,  on  the  one  string.  The 
performer's  voice,  coming  through  a  pin-hole  formed 
by  the  tips  of  his  lijjs,  imitated  most  faithfully  the 


lonCa  of  the  devil's  rremona,  by  which  u.imC  the 
inapc  instrument  went,  whilft  hi*  arms  and  fttigers 
aidfd  to  heighten  the  illufton  mort  vigorously.  In- 
deed thc3'  seemed  really  dealing  with  a  raatcrial  in- 
stead of  a  shadowy  fiddle  and  bnw,  cvrn  to  the 
feather-bowing  and  pitzzLcato  tricks  for  which  Pa- 
ganini was  fio  famous. 

Jont's  wEip  a  most  TersatiJc  ppnins  of  this  school. 
Song,  speech,  lecture,  or  recitation  were  all  the 
same  to  hiin.  His  chr/  (T n  nvri'  was,  however,  the 
famous  Irish  soldier's  song  of  "Tjove,  farewell!" 
rendered  additLonally  famous  by  iti  appearance  in 
one  of  the  Iris.h  Whiskey  Drinker's  papcra,  with  ad- 
ditional verses  and  a  Latin  metrical  translation  in 
"  Bentley's  Miscellany,"  about  tw^-ntj"  years  ago. 
His  nii-xt  b(>st  pi^rfonnftnce  was  a  Fi-encliBitin's  leo 
turc  (in  broken  Knf-lish,  of  course)  on  our  own  Shake- 
speare, in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauties  of  our  immortal  bard 
surpassed  that  of  any  of  our  own  critics,  living  or 
dead,  and  that  his  acquaintance  with  tbe  niceties  of 
the  English  language  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
natives. 

Lover's  best  recitation  was  his  celebrated  "  New 
Potatoes,"  a  dialogue  between  a  poor  v^etable- 
woman  from  Ormond  Market  going  along  the  quay 
with  a  female  companion,  to  whom  she  tells  the 
story  of  her  domestic  gi'ievaoces,  intermpting  it 
every  moment  with  the  cry  of  "  New  Potatoes  "  most 
ludicrously.  This  clever  sketch  of  Irish  character 
had  been  published  in  his  first  volume,  with  an  illus- 
tration from  his  own  pencil,  and  his  verj-  clever 
manner  of  reciting  it  w.as  the  means  of  more  than 
doubling  the  sale  of  the  book. 

It  was  amongst  such  pleasant  scenes  and  compan- 
ions that  Lover's  comic  genius  was  nurtured  and 
developed.  He  studied  the  character,  conversation, 
manner  of  thinking,  and  habit'^  of  his  humble  country- 
men most  industriously,  until,  excepting  Carleton, 
no  man  living  knew  them  more  intimately. 

This  is  not,  perhaps,  the  place  to  dwell  seriously, 
or  at  any  great  length,  upon  a  passage  of  Lover's  life 
and  career,  for  which,  whilst  one  portion,  and  that 
tbe  vast  majority,  of  his  countrymen  would  glorify  his 
departed  spirit,  the  verj-  small  minoritv  would  send 
it  m  a  very  different  direction.  I  onfy  venture  to 
mention  it  in  a  few  words,  as  it  proves,  at  all  event"!, 
the  extraordinary  talents  he  possessed  as  a  caricatur- 
ist, and  suggests  the  probability  of  his  being  now 
remembered  as  a  humorist  of  a  different  and  n 
higher  stamp,  the  legitimate  satirist  of  folly,  hypoc- 
risy, and  wrong  in  our  public  places  and  institutions, 
had  he  arrived  in  London  a  few  years  later,  or  that 
"  Punch"  had  started  a  few  years  earlier. 

The  battle  of  English  church-rates,  now  happily, 
after  so  many  years  of  bitter  contest,  about  to  be 
made  a  drawn  one  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  was  not  half  so  old  or  bitter 
as  the  battle  of  the  Irish  tithes.  This  long  and 
bitter  battle,  although  not  thoroughly  and  satisfac- 
torily decided  as  yet,  was  more  than  half  won  about 
thirty  ycnre  ago,  when  Lord  Stanley  (the  present 
Lonl  Derby),  then  W^hig  secretary  for  Ireland,  car- 
ried bis  measure  through  both  Housed  of  Parliament, 
which  coverted  the  tithe  sj-ptem,  so  obnoxious  for 
nges  to  tlie  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  of 
Ireland,  into  a  rent-cliarge  upon  the  land  ;  and  the 
Fangninary  scenes  which  had  been  constantly  en- 
acted at  the  collection  of  this  portion  of  the  law 
churches'  dues  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  were  for- 
ever put  an  end  to,  although  they  arc  not  even  aa 
yet  forgotten. 
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0  for  a  foitr-paraon  power,  to  chant 
Thy  praise,  hjpocrtiy  !  " 

Such  was  the  epigraph  from  Byron,  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1831  on  the  titlepage  of  "  The  Irish 
Horn-Boc^,"  the  letterpress  of  which,  in  prose  and 
verse,  was  contributed  to  and  edited  by  a  Wealeyan 
miller  and  fanner  from  the  Queen's  County,  named 
Tom  Browne,  whose  rum  de  plume  was  'Jonathan 
Buckthorn,  and  who  went  also  by  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Cobbett,  wded  by  a  few  young  barristers,  com- 
mencing literateurs,  and  I  might  add  junior  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  other  young  men  who  filled 
a  brilliant  career  in  after  life.  Some  of  these  were 
subjected  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  crown 
prosecutors  of  the  day,  who,  the  more  they  perse- 
cuted the  popular  champions,  the  more  martyrs  they 
ibund  ready  to  fill  the  gaps  made  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  willing  victims,  until  at  last  the  foolish 
and  unnatund  persecution  had  to  be  given  up,  and 
Lord  Stanley's  Act,  abolishing  the  Irish  tithe  system, 
did  away  with  the  sentimental  part  of  the  chief 
grievance  of  Uie  Irish  millions,  leaving  the  material 
portion  of  it  to  be  settled  hy  time  :  and,  as  wo  all 
know,  it  is  shortly  to  be  settled.  The  Irish  Boman 
Catholic  and  Dissenting  generation  of  thirty  years  ago 
cried  (jut  and  fought  against  paying  tithes  directly 
to  the  ministers  of  a  Church  from  whom  they  derived 
no  spiritual  advantage  ;  the  sons  of  that  generation 
object  to  pay  the  same  impost  indirectly  to  their 
landlords  in  the  shape  of  an  increase  to  the  rent 
(ihia  is  the  way  the  cards  have  been  shuffled),  which 
increase  the  landlords  hand  over  to  the  Church, 
whose  ministers  are  thus  Indemnified.  This  most 
extraordinary  book,  which  had  a  greater  circulation 
than  any  work  that  was  published  in  Ireland  be- 
fore or  after  it,  and  which  created  a  greater  sen- 
sation in  that  country  than  was  experienced  nnce 
the  days  of  Swift,  vas  illustrated  with  coj)per- 
plate  etchings  of  the  &ne5t  and  most  exquisitely 
humorooa  character,  hj  Samuel  I<over.  Various 
were  the  contribntois  to  Ae  literatare  of  the  volume, 
Tom  Browne  being  the  chief;  but  Lover  did  the 
pictorial  portion  of  it,  —  alone  he  did  it !  What 
tiiista  —  Balshazzar  feasts  of  the  loaves  and  fishes ! 
What  fishes  in  the  Sea  of  Sees!  What  steeple- 
chases for  the  Mitre  Cup!  What  Satanic  Shoot 
irg  Excursions  (the  metrical  portions  modelled  on 
Porson's  and  Coleridge's  Devil's  Walk),  in  which 
the  Great  Enemy  of  mankind,  with  his  dog  Cerberus 
(proh  nefas  /)  took  down  and  bagged  the  episcopal 
game  I  Since  Hogarth  sketched  Churchill  as  a  bear 
in  canooicala,  with  a  pot  of  porter  in  one  hand  and 
a  clay  pipe  in  the  other,  there  never  was  such  auda- 
cious caricaturing  of  the  I^ord's  anointed.  I  foi^et 
how  many  editions  of  the  "  Horn-Book  "  were  pub- 
lished, but  first  went  tip  to  several  thousands,  at 
five  shillings  a  copy.  Lover's  secret  was  confined  to 
a  few  who  Kept  it  well  fix*  him,  otherwise  his  buM- 
nesa  as  a  miniature-painter,  which  he  followed  ex- 
cluaively  at  the  Ume,  would  have  been  seriously 
injured.  In  after  ye^,  as  he  mixed  in  the  bustle 
and  crowds  of  London  life,  this  early  political  es- 
capade of  his  was  seldom  spoken  of,  if  not'altogethcr 
Ibrgotten, 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  called  to  account,  most  ungen- 
erously and  most  unwisely,  by  a  political  opponent, 
for  having  put  some  poor  and  penniless  old  Orange 
poetaster  of  the  North  on  the  Pension  List*  I  do 
not  tliink  that  any  gentleman,  on  the  Conservative 
side  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  would  have  had 
the  bad  taste  and  judgment  to  find  fault  with  Lov- 
er's political  patrons  ior  providing  for  his  declining 


years  somewhat  more  liberally.  Mr.  Disraeli's  lit- 
erary instincts,  as  well  as  his  educating  power  over 
the  wildest  of  his  followers,  would  have  prevented 
such  a  Bosotian  outrage  as  that. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  at  this  moment, 
whilst  speaking  of  the  Irifui  tithe  war  of  1881,  to 
state  that  by  and  by,  when  the  great  event  comes 
off,  and  religious  equality  becomes  a  great  fact  in 
the  sister  country,  every  one  of  the  veterans  alive 
who  fleshed  their  boyish  weapons  in  the  war  aeunst 
religious  ascendency  in  1831,  may  be  glaa  and 
proud  at  length  to  tell  the  tale ;  and  they  will  he 
pointed  out  as  the'  pioneers  of  the  mighty  change 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  its  own  bitterest 
enemies  as  much  as  by  its  natural  and  consistent 
friends.  And  the  mighty  change  will  be  followed 
by  still  mightier  changes  after  it  Thus  it  will 
shortly,  very  shortly,  be  ;  and  the  whirligigs  of  time 
will  bring  about  their  revenges. 

A  more  ridiculous  assertion  was  never  ventured 
upon  than  that  which  appears  in  the  luogranphical 
notice  of  Lover's  name  in  tiie  "  Men  of  Oar  Time," 
to  the  effect  that  the  success  which  attended  his 
&isfa  Entertainments  was  only  second  to  that 
achieved  hy  Albert  Smith's  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  reabzed  the  enormous  sum,  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking, of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  -I  doubt  if 
Lover  realized  as  many  pence  in  the  affur  I  speak 
of.  I  remember  Albert  telling  me  one  night  at 
supper  about  that  time,  that  he  had  just  been  to  the 
Sooo,  where  he  witnessed  tlie  most  comic  exhibition 
he  ever  was  present  at  in  his  life;  namely,  a  confi- 
dential little  duet  between  Sam  Lover  and  the 
pianoforte,  in  which  the  very  small  audience  present 
took  a  painful  interest,  and  could  not  for  the  life  of 
them  see  any  joke  in  it  whatever. 

Had  Lover  never  written  anything  more  than  his 
first  sketches  of  Irish  character,  his  dozen  or  score 
of  first-rate  Irish  s«n^,  and  his  successful  Irish 
drama,  which  last  mentioned  Power's  illustration  of 
the  principal  character  was  enough  to  immortalize  ; 
had  ne  stuck  to  his  palette  and  easel  even  in  the  in- 
ferior rank  of  art  as  a  portrait-punter,  or  had  he 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  snug  berth  in  one 
of  the  public  offices,  like  Crofton  Croker,  another 
popular  illustrator  of  Irish  peasant  life,  and  success- 
ful editor  of  Irish  song  literature,  and  been  satisfied, 
like  h'm,  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  his  early  laurels, 
his  rank  as  a  literary  man  would  have  been  hij^er 
than  that  which  he  occupies. 
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Where  the  great  Midland  moors,  so  well  known 
to  sportsmen,  cew&  to  be  Derbyshire,  running  a  lit- 
tle way  over  the  border  into  Staffordshire,  tbey 
split  into  a  number  of  small,  steeply  shelving  val- 
leys; and  it  was  in  one  of  these  out-of-the-way, 
drowsy  nooks  that  Lindon  Tape  Mill  had,  by  some 
freak  of  the  original  owner,  been  erected.  No  one 
would  have  dreamed  of  coming  upon  a  place  of 
busiue^  in  any  such  spot.  Men  with  guns  in  hand 
and  on  back,  emerging  from  the  purple  wastes 
upon  the  edge  of  that  hollow,  must  often  have  rc- 
seifted  its  smoky  chimney,  and  the  noisy  clacking 
of  its  water-vheel  as  most  incongruous :  sharply 
calling  the  dogs  back  to  their  heels,  they  would  turn 
away  in  disgust  at  such  out-of-place,  unidyllic  re- 
minders. The  only  explanation  of  its  ever  having 
occurred  to  any  one  to  locate  a  seat  of  manufac- 
tiu^,  upon  however  humble  a  scale,  there,  lay  in 
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thft  fact  that,  iranv  jcara  ago,  lonp  before  the  mod- 
ern railwai'  ora.  the  Bri<lg*;water  Company's  Canal 
hnd  been  carried  through  that  distrk-t,  oilering  a 
means  of  Iriiding  coTiimuiiication,  whkh,  iii^rhap^, 
in  tlie  firBt  flush  of  estitoment,  was  too  hiphly  esti- 
mated, for  the  nearest  brunch  was  Bevenil  niilca 
avrnvy  and  ift  eiiflh  a  n'jrion  a  mile  is  no  nieap-c 
me^ureiiient.  Tlien,  of  cours"',  in  thwi?  valleys 
there  wna  cheap  vater-powcr  for  the  H'orking  of 
machinery.  * 

But,  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  Lindan  Tup*' 
Mill  did  not  (.■online  its  siirpr^a  to  its  ontsppctid 
position.  TLose  who  were  brought  into  bu?tine?9 
contact  with  the  firm  of  "  S.  K™yan  &  Co.,"  the 
parties  then  rarryinp  it  on,  wero,  on  the  fiat  Of^ca- 
pioR,  gcnemlly  min.-h  aatonUhfd  to  find  that  tlic 
"  Co."  wore  brortti  ringlets.  We  may  furtlior  add^ 
that  it  was  about  ?ix-and-twenty  years  old,  and  that 
it  had  a  far  less  fonnSl  nTime  in  private,  Vicinz.  in 
(act,  there  known  as  Caroline  Kenyan-  The  firm 
indeed  c-onsisted  of  but  two  members,  brother  and 
Biater:  Stephen  Kenyon,  ihotijh  ii  year  the  junior 
member  of  the  Oimily,  biiinjr  the  senior  p  trtner  in 
the  tmsiness  j  wbili?  Rlirw  Ktiiyon  modestly  shrotidcrl 
herself  iiniU'r  the  imreminiiie  abbreviation  whit'b 
■completed  Iheir  trading  style  and  title.  They  were 
a!i  that  wa&  l«ft  of  the  family  of  a  Lancnaliire  spin- 
ner, who  bad  not  been  fo  ?iiitce!'.=ful  sf  some  others 
in  that  district  of  cotton  princes;  and  Stfphen,  a 
little  oversan^uine,  like  his  fiLther  before  liiin,  had 
been  smitten  l^y  the  low  rent  at  whifh  tlila  mill  was 
ofTercd,  and,  a  litflc  Hpainst  hia  ftiater'a  wiehes,  had 
iiiBisted  upon  cinbarking  in  the;  manilfaetLn'e  of 
tapes.  Caroline,  failing  in  difsiiEi-iiii^  him,  boldly 
threw  ill  her  fortunes  with  hia.  Tlie  few  eoinmei'- 
cial  agentd  who  visited  the  place,  as  aUo  the  yanng 
banker  and  the  tradesmen  in  the  ailjoining  town, 
seemed  to  find  it  very  plcsisrunt  doing  busim-sg  with 
the  Company ;  but  at  ttie  samfc  time  cHch  and  sill 
who  were  mixed  up  with  the  Iran^aetions  of  the  mill 
often  insiniiated  a  kind  of  eojomiseratlon  whii;}i  was 
cnrioiis.  Alas^  Uiey  were  acquainted  witli  the  bis- 
torv  of  Lindon  MiU  ;  they  knew  it  was  an  or^re  that 
would  make  no  distinction  between  this  "  Co."  and 
the  half-dozen  Ic.'^  dainty  ones  which  had  preceded 
it,  but  woidd  rutbioBjly  swallow  it  up,  in  spite  of  the 
bltte  oycs  and  the  brown  ringlets. 

Mr.  Stephen  Kenyon  did  not  ^ct  so  much  aym- 
pathy  cxiiresBcd  towards  him-  Tlie  ronimerci:il 
gentlemen  among  theniselvea  did  not  besitatf;  to  say 
Be  was  a  fool  for  meddling  with  such  an  unlucky 
concern  ;  and  one  or  two  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that 
he  must  ho  somewhat  of  a  racjuci  in  addition,  to 
have  entanj^h'd  hia  sister  in  it.  That,  bowpvur,  was 
a  mistake;  ^Stephen,  no  matter  wh:it  cL*e  he  might 
be,  was  not  n  ropne. 

"A  turn  in  the  prices,  Jlsnonnting  to  only  s  far- 
thing on  H  hundred  yard?,  would  tnnke  all  the  dif- 
ference "  ;  .ind  the  speaker, «  diuiiniitive  and  ratlicr 
dandified  loolrin^;  youn^  man,  jerked  Ida  head  lightly, 
and  be^^an  to  hum  an  lur. 

"  A  farthion;  in  a  hundred  yardd,  Stephen  !  Why, 
it  ia  ridiculous,  Caroline!  iflow  is  tape  seliinp;  now 
in  the  shops?  It  would  only  be  piving  people  a 
couple  ofincbes  lea?  in  their  penn'orths.  Tli*;  |ioor- 
esl  persona  in  the  land  would  not  objevt  to  that '" 

"  Pleaw  coiue  inEo  tlie  house  ;  some  of  tbn  work' 
people  wdl  hear  us  "  ;  and  the  till,  handsome,  though 
pale,  young  lady  wlio  said  th)?,  tried  to  hurry  her 
cotnpanions  across  the  mill-yard.  "  Aunt  does  not 
Understand  it,  Stephen  ;  and  wb-lt  U  the  good  of 
talking  in  that  way  ?  " 


"  But  1  do  nndcrstand  it  "  coiilidentty  remarked 
the  middle-aged,  (rraydiaired  personage,  confront- 
ing her  niece,  "  The  material, —  the  rsiw  material, 
Stephen  says,  Costa  more.  I  like  the  businesa,  ^  it 
is  ver^' clean  ;  and  this  is  a  nice  spot,"  she  added, 
glancing  away  where  the  moors  irt-re  visible  between 
the  hilU. 

It  is  the  marknts;  they  nr*  ngaini-'t  vs"  muttered 
Mr.  Stephen,  showing  some  cmlnirrassmcnt.  1  ain 
just  going  up  the  valley ;  I  will  ht\  b^ick  before  ilin- 
ner  i?  ready  "  ;  and  he  tnrned  abrunlly  from  them 
at  the  gates,  and  went  down  tlie  road. 

"  Stay,  aunt :  we  wiH  not  go  Jireet  into  the  hoast. 
Wait  till  Stephen  baa  gone  on,"  murmured  the 
young&r  lady,  withdrawing  herst'lf,  as  it  were,  iiader 
the  shadow  of  the  mill-yanl  wail.  "  What  a  dis- 
tance yon  c:in  see  tbrongh  that  opening  of  the 
hilUl  "  sbe  said,  pointing  with  one  hand  acro*a  the  i 
r'lad,  .ilthough  she  herself  kept  her  eyes  keenly  fixed 
on  him  who  bad  just  left  them. 

It  will  have  been  piithered  that  two  of  the  parties 
to  the  above  ronvcraation  were  Mr,  Stephen  Kenyon 
and  the  "  Co.,"  )ii^  ^i^fer.  and  the  tliinJ  was  annt  to  ( 
both  of  them,  Mrs.  Watkin,  a  widow  lady,  who  had 
amvtvl  at  tliP  mill  on  the  preceding  evening,  upon 
a  visit  which  Caroline  had  Ibr  some  lime  pas*  lx-«n  I 
'  strongly  urging.    Brother  and  ti'-ter  had  just  been 
showing  their  relative  mor«  completely  over  the  1 
workiiJ-^-premiaes;  and  the  doet'iifiilly  brisk  btislle  ■ 
I  nf  the  spinning-rooms,  topethec  with  the  recpi^tlfnl 
and  llattering  deferenco  of  the  work-people,  had  a  ' 
little  fascinated  the  uncommercirtl  lady.    It  was 
thuF  that  this  op's  tsf  a  mill  always  begun  with  peo-  I 
pk.    We  fear  our  opening  paraf:r:i[ih  may  have  \ 
given  an  altogether  wronji^  idea  of  It.    There  waa 
nothing  at  all  repfillent  in  its  mtxlest  appearance ; 
on  the  contrary,  seen  as  it  then  wa.»,  in  the  summer 
moiLtli3,  it  had  a  picturesquely  attractive  look, — ■ 
from  the  road.    The  mill  was  a  three-storied,  red- 
brick bdihling,  standing  a^^kew  in  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  little  vidl'-ys  wt;  have  spoken  of,  tho  gray  ' 

winding  turnpike  to  1)   running  close  by  lii 

gatss.  ,Iust  across  the  road  was  a  sc|uare-bui|t^  com- 
fartable-Iooking  jiansnon,  forming  the  re?iilenee  of 
the  occupant  Ibr  the  time  beiii;^  of  thu  mill;  and 
8ome  couplo  of  hundred  yards  away,  only  partially 
visible  round  a  bend  of  the  road,  were  a  row  of  ■ 
hrtctt  houHC^,  and  a  few  scatterenl  white-washed 
cottages,  where  the  work-people  lived.  Around, 
stretching  far  in  every  direction,  lay  the  quiet 
moar!>.  To  ordinary  turnpike  IravelJera,  wfio  were 
not  making  set  botiday,  nor  insisting  upon  perfectly 
unmixed  eountry  prospects,  it  may  have  seemed  a 
pretty  combination  of  busy  raanufaeturea  with  dreamy 
rustic  scenery  ;  and  the  bum  of  the  waiter-wheel  at  | 
the  back  of  the  mill,  and  the  noisy  escape  of  the 
svlt'i  strcaui  through  the  douLile  arah  over  which 
the  cnach-road  was  carried,  wmdd  give  perhaps 
lazy  pM3sers-by  a  coneoption  of  prosperouB  nctivitv. 
True,  at  penorlie  intervals,  this  impreffifion  would 
not-  he  produeed,,  fur  very  KulliL-ii^nt  reaBons,  Tbc 
water-wheel  would  thon  be  cjtiiec,  tlie  shut  gat« 
woul'l  blankly  confront  the  empty  mansion,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  cottages  would  be  tenantl»is- 
l*eople  who  wcra  in  the  secret  knew,  on  those 
oi.'e;isioiis.  tkit  the  ogre  had  ret-dntly  devoured  it* 
last  vletini,  and  was  then  resting  in  a  repleted  atace.  ■ 
Hut  thia  never  laated  for  very  long,  flaming  ad- 
vt rtifemenla  inserted  in  the  newspapers  by  the 
shrewd  gentleman  in  FjOudon  into  whose  hanclK  the  ' 
owtiersliip  of  the  mill  bad  pns.-eJ.  did  their  wort. 
The  windows  were  surct  by  and  by,  to  be  painted 
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afresh  of  a  still  more  staring  whiter  smoke  again 
curled  thickly  among  the  hills  from  the  chimneys  ; 
once  more  the  work-people  reappeared  at  the  cot- 
tages from  somewhere  or  other ;  and  the  water- 
wheel  again  sent  out  its  droning  hum,  echoing  down 
the  lower  valley.  It  usually  took  about  two  years  for 
the  mill  to  rum  its  masters,  and  Stephen  Kenyon 
and  his  sister  had  now  held  it  for  fourteen  months. 
They,  accordingly,  were  just  banning  to  bo  fully 
conscious  of  the  process  taking  effect  upon  them- 
Bolrea.  EKBpe,  Bowever,  there  wu  none.  Mr. 
Price,  its  relentless  prcnmetor,  insisted  npon  all  oc- 
cu^crs  taking  t^e  mill  on  lease  for  a  term  which 
experience  had  shown  to  be  long  enough  to  exhaust 
all  ordinary  resources;  and  he  was  even  s!ud  to 
'make  additional  profite  by  lending  his  tenants  money, 
in  the  first  stages  of  their  embarrassment,  on  the 
security  of  the  machinerj-,  which  they  all  had  to 
take  at  a  valuation. 

"  This  way,  aunt,"  said  Caroline  Kenyon,  aa  soon 
aa  her  brother  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  mill- 
yard  wall.  "  You  have  not  been  up  the  valley  yet " ; 
and  she  walked  briskly  along  the  road  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Why,"  asked  Mrs.  Watkin,  as  they  diverged 
into  a  path  leading  up  the  purple-patched  gray  hol- 
low formed  by  the  shelving  moors,  —  "why  did  n't 
you  go  alon^  with  Stephen,  instead  of  following 
iiim?  "  glancing  forward  where  his  dark  figure  was 
moving  rapidly  along,  now  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  in  advance. 

"O,  it  does  not  matter, —  he  has  such  queer 
ways,*"  was  the  strange  answer.  "You  saw  the 
commercial  traveller  we  have  here  to-day,  and  the 
coming  of  those  people  always  disturbs  Stephen." 

"  Then  he  is  n't  very  well  fitted  for  business,"  was 
the  quick  reply.  "  I  said  what  I  did  to  keep  his  spirits 
up.  but  now  we  are  by  ourselves,  I  may  talk  quite 
as  I  think."  As  if  [>oor  Caroline's  spirits  were  of  no 
account  I  "  It  does  n't  seem  <^uite  right  to  me  for  a 
young  lady  to  be  in  a  countmg-'house,  seeing  com- 
mercial travellers,  and  writing  bills  and  invoices." 

All  the  commercial  traveflers  I  have  scei)  are 
f,'ent]eraen,  —  I  mean  in  their  own"  way,"  rather 
hesitatingly  added  Caroline.  **  You  would  like  a 
good  many  of  them,  aunt,  when  yon  came  to  know 
them.  I  dont  say  they  are  very  polished,  but  nearly 
all  of  them  are  kind  and  considerate." 

"  The  one  this  morning  had  two  signet-rings  upon 
ono  hand,  and  he  really  startled  mo  by  laughing  so 
loud!" 

"  They  are  very  fond  of  jewelry,"  faintly  smiled 
Caroline,  her  gaze  still  earnestly  directed  up  the 
valley,  where  her  brother's  now  dwarfed  figure  was 
descending  into  a  cross,  downward  path.  "  Come 
this  way  a  little,"  she  said,  laying  a  hand  upon  Mrs. 
Watkin's  arm,  and  making  for  the  rear  of  a  little 
ridge  which  would  partly  conceal  them. 

**  What  is  that,  —  that  glimmer  there  ?  "  suddenly 
asked  Mrs.  Watkin,  pointing  to  a  level,  white  glit- 
tering patch  which  had  come  into  view  far  up  the 
valley. 

"  That  is  the  dam,  the  lake  of  water  which  feeds 
the  mill-wheel." 

"  See !    Stephen  Is  walking  right  Into  it." 

"Hush!  There  is  a  flooil-gate  tliere.  Hush! 
Voices  can  be  heard  ever  so  far  here."  In  saying 
this,  Caroline  griped  her  aunt's  wrist  tighUy,  intently 
watching  her  brother's  movements. 

"  Why  must  I  hush  ?  Don't  yon  want  him  to 
know  that  we  are  here?"  inquired  Mrs.  Watkin, 
turning  a  puzzled  look  upon  her  niece's  flashed 
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face.  "  What  ts  he  doing  7  "  she  added,  when,  get- 
ting no  answers  to  her  other  questions,  she  again 

glanced  up  the  valley. 

"  He  is  n't  crossing  the  gate,"  muttered  Caroline, 
and  she  heaved  a  sigh,  evidently  of  relief.  The  little 
black  shape  which  showed  so  clearly  in  relief  upon 
the  glittering  patch  representing  the  sheet  of  water 
had  come  to  a  pause  just  upon  vie  edge  of  its  white 
fringe,  and  there  it  now  stood  quite  motionless. 

"What  is  he  doing?"  repeated  Mn.  Watkin, 
after  a  minute's  nience  on  both  sides. 

"  We  ^11  go  back :  he  is  leaving  the  valve,**  said 
Caroline,  as  the  figure  moved  to  flie  left  of  the  coin- 
ing oblong  streak.  "  Doing  ?  O,  he  is  looking  at 
the  water.  It  is  important  to  know  how  high  it  is," 
now  almost  gayly  added  Caroline,  turning  about, 
and  moving  nastily  back  along  tho  path,  as  though 
still  anxious  that  her  brother  should  not  see  them. , 

'*  Tou  are  very  white  in  the  face,"  sud  the  aunt 
in  a  perplexed  way. 

*'  I  am  rather  faint  for  want  of  luncheon ;  I  had 
very  little  breakfast,"  replied  Caroline,  averting  .her 
face  from  her  relative. 

"  The  country  hereabouts  is  certainly  very  pleas- 
ant," Mrs.  Watkin  said  a  few  minutes  later,  as  if  by 
way  of  trying  back  in  the  conversation ;  *'  but  I  ' 
should  think  it  is  dreary  cnoun;h  in  winter-tiuie." 

"Indeed  it  is.  Then,  it  is  like  noUiing  but  a 
white  sea";  and  Caroline  shrugged  hershoulders  at 
the  recollection  of  it. 

"  To  have  a  lot  of  people  under  you,  to  whom  you 
are  giving  employment,  making  them  comfortable, 
is  nice,"  went  on  the  aunt,  following  up  her  altered 
track.  "What  a  sharp  noise  the  wheel  makes." 
Aa  they  re-approaehed  the  mill,  the  clack  of  the  wa- 
ter-wheel became  increasingly  distinct.  "But  of 
course,  if  you  are  losing  money,  and  it  continues 
going  on  so,  you  11  soon  be  ruined,  child.  I  don't 
think  your  monej'  should  have  been  put  into  it: 
Stephen's  was  a  dilFerent  matter.  There  is  no  like- 
lihood of  your  finding  a  husband  here ;  and  yet  you 
tell  me  your  money  is  running  away,  just  like  the 
water  over  the  wheel  yonder." 

"  There  are  but  Stephen  and  I,  and  we  must  sink 
or  swim  together,"  firmly  answered  Caroline,  facing 
about.  ''Iknow  you  mean  it  Tory  kindly  annt; 
but  you  must  not  talk  in  that  stnun  to  Stephen.  I 
do  not  blame  Jiim." 

"  O  no ;  I  shall  not  say  anything  to  him  ;  and  it 
is  very  good  of  you  to  look  at  it  in  that  way." 

"  I  know  he  wishes  my  money  was  not  in  the  mill ; 
and  it  would  be  that  thought  would  drive  him  to  it, 
If  he  did  anything  wrong." 

"  Anything  wrong,  Caroline  !  "  echoed  JIi'S.  Wat- 
kin.   »  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  was  eagerly  repeated,  and 
the  speaker  turned  half-way  about,  to  glance  back 
up  the  valley;  but  Stephen  Kenyon  was  not  in 
sight,  for  the  path  had  curved.  "  1  know  he  will 
not  do  anything." 

"  Stephen  has  mgre  religion,  as  well  as  more 
sense,  I  hope,  than  to  throw  himself  into  that  water, 
even  if  evoi^'  penny  you  had  was  gone.  You  surely 
are  not  afraid  of  that,  Caroline';'" 

"  Certainly  not;  I  never  thought  of  it."  And  al- 
though there  was  a  scaretl  look  upon  Caroline's  face, 
her  clear,  open  eyes  bore  witness  to  her  ^nccrity. 

"  Then  you  should  not  talk  so  mj-steriouslv, 
child." 

"  No,  I  should  not ;  but  hush !  Don't  speak  of  the 
dam :  some  one  may  overhear  you."  This  remark 
was  not  much  leas  mysterious  than  the  preceding 
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observation,  -when  it  waa  coupled  with  the  visible 
shiver  the  speaker  gave  in  uttering  it.  The  aunt, 
however,  was  just  then  too  busy  with  her  own 
thoiwhts  to  be  very  critical. 

"  I  can  see  your  spirits  arc  quite  broken  down  ; 
Bometbine  must  be  done  to  get  you  out  of  this  mess." 

'*  Wo  iold  the  premises  on  a  lease,"  sadly  said 
Caroline.  —  "See,  yonder  is  Mr.  Dixon,"  she  has- 
tened to  add,  plainly  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  topic,  pointing  to  a  well-dressed,  portly 
man,  who  had  issued  from  the  mill-gates,  and  was 
crossing  over  the  road  to  the  house.  "  lie  has  fin- 
ished writing  his  letters,  and  no  doubt  wants  bis 
dinner,  that  he  may  be  off.  I  hope  Stephen  won't 
be  long." 

"  I  will  have  a  word  or  two  about  the  mill  with 
this  Mr.  Dixon,"  muttered  Mrs.  Watkin,  following 
her  niece,  Caroline  having  quickened  her  pace  in 
the  direction  of  the  house,  through  the  door  M  which 
the  gentleman  named  was  just  vanishing. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Mr.  Dixon  was  the  commercial  traveller  of  whom 
Caroline  Kenyon  had  previously  spoken.  lie  had 
remained  behind  in  tne  counting-house  to  write 
some  letters,  with  the  object  of  saving  a  mail  by 
dropi^ng  them  into  the  first  poat-ofHce  he  passed  in 
his  cross-country  drive  after  leaving  Lindon  Mill. 
But  before  setting  out  upon  his  journey  between  the 
hills,  the  commonest  hospitality  prescribed  that  he 
must  share  the  next  meal  with  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  doing  business.  That  had  been  arranged 
in  the  counting-house.  Stephen  Kenyon,  of  course, 
was  aware  of  it,  and  he  did  not  prolong  his  visit  to 
the  dam,  so  as  to  keep  them  waiting. 

During  dinner,  Mrs.  Watkin  paid  careful  atten- 
tions to  Mr.  Dixon  ;  and  despite  his  superfluous  jew- 
elry, and  the  voice  and  the  frcqaent  laugh  being 
louder  than  was  usual  in  the  decorous  cathedral 
town  in  wtucb  she  dwelt,  she  seemed  to  find  him  en- 
tertuning.  Some  of  his  anecdotes  must  bave 
sounded  m  her  ears  a  little  apocryphal.  Having 
quoted  the  remark  of  Stephen,  that  a  rise  of  prices 
of  only  a  farthing  on  a  hundred  yards  of  tape  would 
make  the  mill  a  most  prosperous  concern,  Mr.  Dix- 
on, in  assenting  to  it,  surpassed  tt  by  statements 
which,  whether  true  or  not,  could  hardly  be  fully 
credited  by  the  uninitated.  He  had,  he  said,  known 
persons  make  fortunes  out  of  a  profit  of  a  ha'penny 
upon  twenty-pound  transactions,  so  extensive  was 
their  business.  A  man  had  founded  a  family,  and 
got  a  baronetage,  by  collecting  old  empty  bottles ; 
there  were  persons  who  bad  amassed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  by  the  invention  of  patent  shirts 
buttons  and  metal  umbrella-frames.  The  adventures 
of  l^w  Arabian  Nights  became  prosaic  beside  the  in- 
cidents of  modem  trade,  as  related  by  Mr.  IHxon ; 
and  as  he  kept  on  progressively  increasing  the  glit- 
tering numerals  by  which  he  represented  the  easily 
earned  wealthi  it  seemed  more  and  more  prepos- 
terous that  that  miserable  mill  outside  was  not 
minting  money,  instead  of  wasting  it  Before  he 
took  his  leave,  Mr.  Dixon  drew  Caroline  aside  to  a 
table  where  stood  an  inkstand,  and  there  he  pro- 
duced to  her  two  slips  of  pnper.  One  of  them  was 
torn,  and  this  he  further  tore  into  fragments :  the 
other  he  laid  upon  the  table,  and  Carohne  called  to 
Stephen  to  come  and  sign  it. 

"  This  is  a  four-months',  not  a  three-months'  bill ! " 
exclaimed  Stephen,  who,  after  putting  his  name  to  it, 
had  gone  to  dry  the  document  by  hotdmg  it  to  the  fire. 


"  My  blunder.  But  never  mind ;  I  am  in  a  hurry 
now.  I  hear  my  gig  is  at  the  door ; "  and  Mr.  Dix- 
on snatched  the  paper  with  an  air  of  great  bustle. 

"  It  is  a  very  kindly  meant  blunder,  Mr.  Dix^" 
rather  confusedly  said  Caroline. 

"  Good  day,"  answered  the  conunercial  traveller, 
grasping  eacn  their  hands  in  torn.  Then,  be 
looked  about  for  Mrs.  Watkin,  but  that  lady  was 
just  leaving  the  room  in  advance  of  him.  She 
meant  to  have  a  word  or  two  in  private  with  Mr. 
Dixon  on  the  door-step,  her  conversation  throughout 
the  dinner  designedly  leading  up  to  that  point. 

"  He  said  be  bad  had  an  accident  with  the  otbcr 
bill,  and  torn  it ;  but  I  am  sure  he  did  it  on  purpose, 
that  he  might  draw  .this  other  at  four  months,  said 
Caroline,  confronting  her  brother. 

"  I  don't  want  us  to  bave  to  take  favors  of  thai 
sort  from  people.  They  all  see  what  is  before  us," 
quite  sulkily  returned  Stephen,  gazing  into  the  fire. 

'*  Perhaps  the  market*  may  turn,"  soothingly  re- 
plicil  his  sister,  going  nearer. 

''Nonsense!  Other  people  are  making  money 
with  the  markets  as  they  are.  It  is  the  mill ;  Mr. 
Dixon  siud  so.  The  rent  being  low  is  nothing;  there 
is  the  expense  of  cartage  through  the  hills,  and  the 
machinery  is  old-fashioned."  Stephen's  eyes  flashed 
with  anger  as  be  continued;  "  yet  we  have  it  tied 
on  our  backs  for  nearly  six  years,  and  every  far- 
thing of  our  money  will  be  gone  long  before  that." 

"  As  I  told  you  last  week,  Stephen,  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  for  a  sacrifice  and  Caroline  firmly 
laid  her  hand  on  her  brother's  shoulder.  "It  will  he 
better  to  pay  the  rent  for  nothing,  and  to  lose  part 
upon  the  machinery,  than  to  keep  going  on  as  we  are. 
Shall  we  talk  it  over  with  aunt  ?  If  she  takes  the 
same  view  of  it  that  I  do,  will  you  consent  to  it  ?  " 

"  Old  Price  is  nicely  laughing  at  us  now,"  be  mut- 
tered ;  "  there  is  but  one  way  out  of  it,  if  it  hap- 
pened " ;  and  he  crossed  the  room  to  quit  it 

*'  There  are  many  ways  out  of  it,"  excitedly  called 
Caroline  after  him. 

As  the  door  closed,  Caroline,  upon  whom  Ste- 
phen's last  words  seemed  to  have  had  a  nngular 
fect, -turned  upon  the  hearth,  and,  leaning  her  head 
on  the  mantel-piece,  gave  way  to  a  sudden  burst  of 
feeling,  crying  till  she  sobbed.  It  did  not,  however, 
last  for  more  than  two  or  three  minutes.  She  lifted 
her  head,  wiped  her  face  with  an  air  of  sudden  re- 
solve, and  went  to  the  window,  where  she  began 
attending,  or  making  believe  to  attend,  to  some 
plants  standing  in  it.  A  minute  or  two  later,  tbo 
sharp  rattle  of  wheels  was  beard;  and  Caroline, 
though  she  saw  nothing  of  it,  for  the  front  of  the 
house  weis  not  towards  the  road,  but  looked  down 
what  was  called  the  bottom  valley,  knew  Mr.  Dix- 
on's gig  was  departing.  The  loud  farewell  laughter 
of  that  gentleman,  indeed,  penetrated  even  within  the 
room.  Caroline  lifted  her  bead  and  listened,  and  as 
the  parlor  door  reopened  to  admit  her  aunt,  she  set 
her  shoulders  more  squarely,  and,  suppressing  a  half- 
uttered  sigh,  turned  about  to  meet  Mis.  Watkin  with 
a  forced  look  of  cheerfulness.  But  her  aunt's  face 
was  now  unusually  pale,  and  there  was  a  curious 
expression  in  her  eyes. 

"Are  you  not  well,  aunt?"  asked  Caroline, 
going  towards  her. 

"  I  have  been  having  some  talk  with  Mr.  Dixon," 
was  the  singular  reply. 

*'  Yea?." 

"  Where  is  Stephen  ?  "  and  Mrs.  Watkin  looked 
round  eagerly. 
"  He  is  gone  into  the  miU." 
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"  Iq  the  mill  ?  Not  up  to  the  dam  again  ?  and 
she  keenly  glanced  at  Caroline. 

The  girl  gave  a  Blight  start,  aa  she  peered  back 
into  her  annfa  face ;  but  she  made  do  reply  in 
words. 

'*  I  liiTC  been  talking  with  Mr.  Dixonr  Mrs.  Wat- 
kin  repeated.  Then,  lowering  her  voice  almost  to 
a'wliisper,  she  went  on  :  "  He  says  there  ia  but  one 
way  of  getting  the  mill  off  your  hands." 

"  Don't  tell  me  of  it,  aunt,"  broke  out  Caroline, 
her  eyes  flashing  and  nostrils  quivering.  "  I  know 
what  you  arc  going  to  say,  but  I  did  not  think  it  of 
Mr.  Dixon.  He  says  everything  in  joke,  but  such 
things  are  not.to  be  joked  about.  It  is  very  likely," 
and  at  tliis  thought  she  suddenly  lifted  her  hands, 
that  be  has  sud  the  same  to  Stephen  1  I  vish  Mr. 
Dixon  had  not  come  here  at  all." 
"  He  merely  sud  —  " 

**  But  Stephen  is  excited,  and  ho  might  not  ander- 

stand  Mr.  Dixon's  words  aa  joking." 

"  It  is  then  as  he  said  ?  If  the  dam  burat,  you 
could  give  up  the  mill  ?  "  nervously  inquired  the 
aunt. 

"  Tliat  is  in  the  lease  ;  hut  the  dam  will  not  burst." 
Here  Caroline's  bright  eyes  curiously  wavered  before 
her  aunt's  gaze,  whde  her  face^first  flushed  and  then 
grew  pale  again.  "  It  is  wrong  even  to  wish  it,  and 
I  will  not  do  BOi'^she  added,  in  quite  a  loud  tone. 
"  If  God  sent  it,  well  and  good,  but  there  ia  danger 
in  wishing  it ;  and  Mr.  Dixon  ought  not  to  have  put 
it  into  Stephen's  head.  I  will  return  him  hisioor 
montlia'  bill,  and  ask  for  somn  otlier  traTeller  to  come 
ill  Ills  place."  Caroline  had  grown  quite  angry  as 
she  Rpoko. 

"  You  have  no  need  to  be  cross  with  him." 

"  Am  I  cross  ?   I  did  not  intend  to  be." 

"  lie  simply  said,  your  only  chance  of  getting  ont 
of  tlie  bad  job  was  the  bursting  of  the  dam,  and  it 
would  serve  the  landlord  right." 

"  What  would  serve  the  landlord  right  ?"  de- 
manded Caroline. 

"  If  it  did  burst" 

"  Ob  ! "  and  Caroline  lowered  her  look. 

"  He  had  said  so  to  Stephen,  he  added." 

"  You  BO€  !  I  tolil  you  it  was  so  "  ;  aud  the  speak- 
er stamped  her  foot,  as  she  added  ;  "  Mr.  Dixon  shall 
uot  coxaa  here  again."  She  repented  it,  and,  in  much 
agitation,  paced  from  the  table  to  the  window,  and 
back  a^in. 

"  It  IS  n't  as  if  I  was  a  stranger,  CaroHnc,"  recom- 
menced Mrs.  Watkin,  a  second  or  two  afterwards. 
"  I  only  went  to  Mr.  XKxon  to  see  if  I  could  get 
anvthing  out  of  him  in  the  way  of  advice,  so  as  to 

help  you." 

"  Thank  you,  aunt ;  I  am  very  silly  to  act  in  this 
way  "  ;  and  Caroline  came  towards  the  hearth,  again 
forcing  a  smile.  "We  won't  talk  any  more  of  Mr. 
Dixon,  but  I  want  to  mention  Stephen  to  you.  I  am 
sure  the  better  plan  would  be  to  stop  the  mill ;  and 
if  Mr.  Pi  ice  will  take  nothing  else,  then  to  pay  him 
the  rent  till  the  lease  nins  out,  and  get  what  we  can 
for  the  machinery.  But  Stephen  is  angry  at  Mr. 
Prifo,  and  so  he  doesn't  look  at  the  thing  calmly. 
I  wi.'ih,  in  tiilking  with  him,  you  would  support  me 
in  what  I  say,  for  J  am  sure  it  is  the  best  tntng  for 
us  to  do." 

**  The  sooner  you  are  both  c|uite  oat  of  It,  the  bet- 
ter ;  tluit  is  very  clear ;  Mr.  Dixon  has  fully  satisfied 
me  of  that.  Why,"  and  Mrs.  Watkin's  voice  broke, 
"  why  did  you  follow  Stephen  to  the  dam  before 
dinner  ?   1  remember  you  said  something." 

Again  &e  blue  eyes  wavered,  every  tint  of  color 


faded  ft*om  the  cheeks,  and  the  breath  came  very 
heavily.  "  I  told  you  the  heightof  the  water  had  to 
be  looked  to ;  they  have  to  regulate  the  valves." 

Saying  '  this,  Caroline  turned  about,  making  di- 
rectly for  the  door,  through  which  she  passed  with- 
out a  word  of  further  explanation,  leaving  her  not 
ven'  considerate-minded  relative  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  looking  much  perplexed. 

CHAPTER  UI. 

"I  wish  the  mill  was  paying ;  it  is  so  very 
pleasant  here  " ;  and  Mrs.  Watkin  stood  still  on  the 
garden-path,  and  upturned  her  face  to  feel  the 
breezR  which  was  lightly  blowing  from  the  moors. 

"  Both  Stephen  and  I  should  be  happy  enough,  I 
am  sure,  if  business  matteis  were  different,"  sighed 
Caroline,  arranging  a  creeping-plant  at  the  gable 
of  the  house. 

It  was  early  morning,  and  aunt  and  niece  were 
in  the  little  garden  at  the  front  of  the  house,  which 
gave  them  a  view  down  the  lower  valley.  Things 
were  indeed  very  pleasant.  The  sun  was  lifting 
the  mists  off  the  heath,  from  which  a  most  grateful 
perfume  was  borne  upon  the  air ;  larks  were  singing 
gayly  overhead,  while  behind  echoed  the  busj'  rattle 
of  the  mill-wheel. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  resumed  Mrs.  AVatkin,  in 
answer  to  Caroline's  last  remark.  "  You  can't  be 
here  all  your  life,  no  matter  how  nice  it  is." 

"  I  don't  say  it  is  not  dull  sometimes  " ;  and  now 
Caroline  faced  about,  and  surveyed  the  beautiful 
prospects  "  If  wc  had  some  neighbors  in  our  own 
station  nearer  than  the  Watsons,  I  should  be  glad, 
fur  now  and  tlicn  I  almost  get  afraid  of  the  clouds 
being  BO  very  white,  and  the  moors  so  quiet.  But 
it  is  tJie  mill  makes  Stephen  so  gloomy.  If  that 
was  successful,  both  of  us  would  m  quite  cheerful 
in  one  another's  society." 

".Nonsense!  Stephen  ia  well  enough,  but  you 
can't  marry  Stephen,  nor  he  can't  marry  you.  Xou 
might  live  here  till  you  were  forty,  and  never  have 
a  chance  of  a  husband." 

"It  will  be  a  long  while  yet  before  I  am  forty, 
aunt " ;  and  the  speaker  drew  herself  up,  and 
smoothed  her  ringlets.  "Forty!  Why,  it  wanta 
fourteen  long  yi'^ira  to  that";  and  she  laughed  as 
she  continued :  "  I  hope  there  is  somebody  waiting 
somewhere  for  me.  It  is  not  so  verv  far  away  to 
the  town,  you  know,"  she  added,  with  something 
rising  in  bor  cheeks  Just  like  the  beginning  of  a 
blush,  but  the  aunt  did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

""There  is  nobody  here,  either,  for  Stephen  to 
pick  among,"  went  on  that  l^y,  shaking  her  head ; 
'*  and  I  know  what  men  are.  When  they  do  make 
fools  of  themselves,  they  are  worse  than  women. 
I  should  not  wonder  at  Stephen,  in  another  year 
or  two,  all  of  a  sudden  making  one  of  the  girls  oat 
of  the  cottages  his  wife. 

"Aunt!"  exclaimed  Caroline  in  much  surprise, 
and  looking  a  little  offended. 

"  I  did  n't  saj'  he  will  do  so;  I  hope  he  will  have 
more  sense.  But,  pretty  as  the  pUice  is,  I  think  it 
was  a  mistake  to  come  here." 

"  So  it  was  " ;  and  a  ugh  followed  the  words. 
"White  clouds  and  ninnin«;  water,  and  Uiat  nice 
color  on  the  bushes,"  pointing  to  the  moorland, 
"  arc  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  you  wont  to 
live  among  people  you  can  visit." 

"  I  don't  think  Stephen  bothers  his  head  much  in 
the  way  you  suppose,  said  Caroline,  who  appeared 
to  have  been  most  struck  by  that  fura^er  passage 
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of  the  conversation.  "  lie  has  something  elae  to 
think  of,  for  it  is  not  hw  fault  that  things  don't 
go  right.  Every  morning  at  six  o'clock  he  is  in 
the  mill.  I  am  aure  he  half  works  himself  to 
death."  Caroline  weut  on  at  great  length  in  eulogj- 
of  her  brother.  She  seemed  almost  too  eagerly 
anxious  in  seeking  to  impress  Aunt  Watkin  with 
the  best  possible  opinion  of  him, 

"I  am  glad  he  is  industrious,  and  that  makes  it 
all  the  harder  to  think  it  is  thrown  away.  Though 
there  is  this  comfort,"  the  aunt  brisikly  continued, 
"  a  man  Tfho  has  energy  will  make  his  way  in  the 
end,  even  if  he  starts  hadly.  But  it  is  your  money 
being  at  atake  woirlts  me,  for  girls  'without  some 
fortune  have  a  poor  chance  nowadays :  and  that 
makes  me  say  you  must  get  out  of  it  by  some  means, 
Carry. 

"  We  must  both  of  us  get  out  of  it ;  and  I  want 
you,  aunt,  to  lose  no  time  in  ui;ging  on  Stephen 
that  it  will  be  better  to  make  up  our  minds  to  the 
sacn6ce  at  once,  even  if  we  bad  to  pay  the  rent 
for  all  the  six  years." 

"  But  that  would  ruin  you  both,  child." 

"  Yes,  it  would  almost." 

"  Provideuce  ought  to  do  something  for  you, 
since  it  is  not  your  own  fault " ;  ana  the  aunt 
looked  curiously  at  the  niece. 

"  Shall  we  go  in  ?  "  was  Caroline's  answer,  evading 
the  inspection,  and  moving  away.  They  both 
went  into  the  house. 

By  and  by,  Stephen  came  back  from  the  mill  to 
breakfast.  His  aunt  and  his  sister  both  seemed 
determined  to  talk  him  into  good  spirits,'"htd  hq 
been  out  of  them,  which,  however,  he  did  not  seem 
to  be.  He  might  have  concluded  from  the  gsyety 
they  each  put  on  the  first  moment  of  his  entrance, 
that  they  had  been  doing  nothing  but  laugh  and 
joke  all  the  morning.  But  Stephen  himself  was 
not  so  taciturn  as  usual :  he  talked  away  nearly  as 
fast  as  they  did.  It  is  to  be  feared  there  was  a  little 
hypocrisy  all  round;  and  If  Stephen  did  not  see 
through  that  of  the  women,  Caroline  seemed  to 
have  some  suspicion  of  his.  She  at  times  scrutinized 
him  very  closely.  On  the  previous  night,  they  had 
talked  of  what  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood 
aunt  must  drst  be  Uiken  to  sec,  an  understanding 
existing  between  brother  and  sister  that  part  of  the 
day  must  be  devoted  to  eDtert^ning  their  relative 
in  this  way.  At  the  ccnclusioo  of  the  meal,  the 
matter  was  reverted  to.  Mrs.  Watkin,  however, 
now  protested  that  she  was  as  much  intemted  in 
the  works  of  the  mill  as  she  could  possibly  be  in 
inspecting  caves,  or  witnessing  prospects  from  points 
of  the  moorland,  and  she  insisted  upon  those  expe* 
ditions  being  at  least  postponed  for  the  present.  In 
the  end,  all  three  left  the  house  together,  and  went 
across  to  the  milt,  the  aunt  going  direct  into  the 
rooms  where  the  machinery  was;  for,  in  reality, 
she  felt  Battered  by  the  rough  deference  the  work- 
people paid  to  their  employers'  relative  and  gueat. 
Caroline  stayed  with  her  a  little,  explaining  matters ; 
but  she  soon  found  her  way  to  her  usual  post  in  the 
countiDg-bouse,  denrous  of  getting  on  with  her  own 
duties  there,  so  as  to  have  time  to  attend  to  her 
aunt  when  the  latter  had  gratified  her  present 
curiosity.  Not  many  minutes  passed  before  she  sent 
a  peremptory  message  to  her  brother,  who  was  in 
another  part  of  the  premises ;  and  on  Stephen's 
joining  her,  a  singular  scene  ociiurred  in  the  little 
office,  which  we  must  record  in  detail. 

"  it  is  a  temptation  of  Satan,  Stephen.  Put  it 
from  you  this  moment,  for  if  you  dally  with  it  you 


arc  lost !"  Caroline,  as  she  spoke,  pointed  to  some 
loose  pajMirs  lyin^  between  them  on  the  desk. 

"  I  was  but  trj'ing  to  undentand  something  Mr. 
Dixon  said  "  ;  and  Stephen  Kenyon  shrank  abashed 
from  his  sister  towards  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  !  —  Nay,  give  me  those  papers  " ;  and 
Caroline  boldly  laid  a  hand  upon  Stephen's,  as  he 
was  dragging  the  pieces  of  paper  along  the  desk. 
"  you  mu'jt  make  a  solemn  promise  not  to  think  of 
it." 

"  Tliere  is  no  need  for  you  to  talk  in  this  way," 
he  replied,  beginning  to  show  temper.  "  I  wanted 
to  see  what  the  pressure  of  water  would  be,  if —  if 
the  valves  were  fot;gotten.'* 

"  That  is  not  a  nght  feeling,  Stephen.  My  annt 
—  you  must  hear  me,"  she  broke  off,  following 
him  up.  My  aunt  and  I  watched  you  go  up  the 
valley  yester-moming,  and,  for  anything  I  know, 
she  suspects  you  I  If  the  v^ves  were  forgotten,  —  I 
mean  realli/  forgotten,  —  our  character  is  now  at 
stake  " ;  and  the  blue  eyes  glittered  excitedly.  "  Do 
you  not  see  it  ?  Even  if  it  pleased  God  now  to  do 
it  himself,  Mr.  Dixon  would  believe  it  was  not  an 
accident." 

"  What  did  you  saj;  of  aunt  ?  "  be  asked,  with  a 
surprised  and  pallid  visage. 

"  Listen  to  me  calmly,  Stephen  "  ;  and  she  con- 
tinued to  advance  upon  him  in  the  dusty  sunbeam 
falling  through  the  square  window.  "  It  is  Mr. 
Dixon  again  there !  He  told  aunt  there  was  but 
one  way  of  our  getting  free  of  the  mill.  Do  not 
think  of  him  one  minute;  he  most  be  our  evil  genins, 
I  am  sure." 

"  But  annt?" 

*'  I  wondered  why  yva  went  op  the  valley,  and  I 
asked  aunt  to  come  with  me ;  and  I  saw  you  go  to 
the  dam-gate.  —  I  did  not  say.  anything  to  her :  I 
told  her  you  went  to  look  at  the  height  of  the 
water,"  poor  Caroline  hastened  to  say,  her  pale  face 
now  flushing.  ■  "  Forgive  me,  Stephen,  but  I  knew 
this  bad  thought  had  been  put  into  your  mind  days 
a^o.  I  knew  it  frt)m  yo^ftmeatiomt^  the  dam  so 
often ;  and  there  is  the  daiigcr,  Stephen.  '  Do  not 
let  your  mind  dwell  upon  it;  banish  iC  now,  this  in- 
stant. Promise  me  you  will."  Stepping  sndAenly 
nearer,  she  put  her  arms  on  both  his  shoulders,  and 
"azed  entreatingly,  with  her  tearful  eyes,  into  his 
hazard  face.  *<  Make  an  effort ! "  she  whispered 
with  intense  eagerness,  as  be  stood  silent,  bis  fea- 
tures twitchii^,  and  his  breathing  coming  and  ffjing 
violently. 

"  /  wUty"  he  impulsively  said,  fully  erecting  him- 
self.   "  The  devil  shall  not  conquer  me  I " 

"  O,  thank  you,  Stephen.  God  will  help  you  " ; 
and,  rising  oo  tiptoe,  she  kissed  him. 

"  Don't  think  I  meant  to  do  it ;  but  I  could  n't 
help  an  idea  of  its  happening  coming  into  my  nund," 
he  added,  in  a  shamemced  way.  "It  is  so  hard  to 
see  the  money  going,  and  to  Imow  that  Price  was 
sure  it  would  be  so. 

"  He  18  a  bad  man,  but,  if  we  lose  our  money,  we 
won't  lose  our  souls,  Stephen,"  she  solemnly  said,  as 
he  disentangled  her  arms. 

"  If  it  was  n't  for  your  money  I  should  n't  mind." 

"  Never  speak  of  my  money !  I  don't  caro  a  whit 
for  it,  now  you  have  made  me  so  happy,"  and  Caro- 
line's face  beamed  as  she  said  it.  "  There  ! "  she 
triumphantly  added,  tearing  the  pieces  of  paper  she 
took  up  from  the  desk  into  fragments,  and  sending 
them  fluttering  in  the  sunlight. 

"  Dixon  said  he  looked  at  the  dam  the  last  time 
he  was  here  before,  when  hewentupu^  fish,  and  he 
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felt  sure  then,  that,  if  anybody  opened  the  top  flood- 
gate to  the  full  before  they  raised  the  escape-valve 
^  the  mouth  of  the  flow-pipe,  the  pressure  would 
blow  the  dam  ap.  I  was  only  reckoning  the  pressore," 
Stephen  confusedly  explained. 

"  How  dared  he  hint  such  a  wicked  aiiggestion  ?  " 
indi^nanUy  said  Caroline.  "  He  shall  not  come  here 
again." 

'*  He  did  not  mean  it  as  a  sugsestion.  It  came 
into  hb  head  while  he  was  fi^in^T^'^  sud." 

"  But  why  most  he  mention  it  to  you,  knowing 
how  we  were  placed?  He  may  be  a  kind,  amiable 
man  ;  but  such  heedlessness  as  that  is  as  bad  as  mal- 
ice. The  devil  may  get  half  his  work  done  in  that 
way,"  she  excitedly  added.  "I  am  not  angry," 
and  she  suddenly  amoothed  her  voice.  "  Let  me 
so  with  you,"  fye  he  was  tpdn  maldng  tovords  the 
door. 

Stephen  made  no  answer,  but  she  followed  him 
out  into  the  noisy,  working  part  of  the  mill. 

The  explanation  of  all  toi8  may  be  briefly  given. 
Caroline,  after  leaving  her  aunt,  and  going  into  the 
counting-house,  had  occasion  to  refer  to  an  entry- 
book  which  it  'vtas  Stephen's  province  to  keep :  out 
of  the  leaves  of  this  volume,  as  she  lifted  it  from  the 
shelf,  dropped  some  pl^es  of  paper,  which  attracted 
her  notice  oy  the  curious  ricetches,  calcniationa,  and 
stray  words  written  upon  tiiem ;  and  as  she  traced 
these  out,  they,  to  her  great  agitation,  resolved 
themsdves  into  a  kind  of  ptiui  of  the  mill-dam.  Her 
previous  suspicion  cast  a  too  clear  light  upon  the 
fragmentary  drawings ;  she  saw  that  they  represent- 
en  the  burs^ng  of  the  dam  ;  and  she  understood  the 
rest.  When  Stephen,  in  answer  to  her  message, 
joined  her  in  the  counting-house,  she  pointed  to  toe 
papers,  and  directly  challenged  him  upoa  them. 
Then  followed  the  talk  we  have  given  above. 

At  another  time,  Mrs.  Watkin  would  most  Iikety 
have  detected  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of 
the  brother  and  sister  some  traces  x>f  the  scene  that 
had  just  passed  in  the  office*  but  she  was  preoccu- 
pied in  her  own  wsj^  |tist  now.  Stephen,  as  tiiough 
he  bad  some  misgiving  upojt'  thi&  score,  showed  some 
reluctance  to  confront  bis  aunt ;  but  Caroline,  fol- 
lowing out  her  own  tactics,  persisted  in  herself 
keeping  close  beside  him,  and  shortly  contrived  to 
get  Mrs.  Watkin  to  join  them.  Nor  would  Caroline 
leave  Stephen  then.  She  seemed  to  be  determined 
he  should  not  be  alone  to  brood  on  what  bad  hap- 
pened, until  the  freshness  of  the  impression  of  it  had 
been  quite  effaced.  Throughout  all  that  long 
morning,  tinder  one  pretext  and  another,  she  clung 
to  Stephen.  And  it  was  curious  to  watch  with  what 
instinctive  art  she  managed  him.  Now  and  again, 
with  the  obstinacy  of  his  sex,  he  fell  into  a  restive 
sulkiness.  She  only  adapted  her  conduct  to  it  with- 
out appearing  to  notice  it  It  was  not  that  she  op- 
pressed him  with  any  special  kindness  of  manner ; 
no,  that  ha  would  hare  resented ;  the  effect  her  con- 
duct seemed  to  be  calculated  to  produce  was  rather 
this, — that  nothing  extraordinary  had  occnrred,  that 
she  attached  little  or  no  tmpc^tance  now  to  having 
BO  recently  discovered  his  fatal  temptation  t 

Towards  evening,  in  coBseqaence  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  Caroline,  ihey  all  three  set  out  together 
for  a  walk,  and  went  down  one  of  the  eide-valleys 
to  visit  the*  only  friend  the  family  bad,  a  retired 
sui^coD,  named  Watson,  who  lived  some  mile  and  a 
half  away.  It  was  late  when  they  returned.  That 
night,  as  Caroline  and  ber  aunt  were  kissing  each 
other  outside,  the  latter's  bedroom  door,  Mrs.  Wat- 
kin rused  her  candle  the  better  to  peer  into  her 


niece's  fiice.  "  You  and  Stephen  have  not  had  a 
tiff  while  my  back  has  been  turned  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  O  no !    What  made  you  think  it  V  "  and  Caro- 
line put  on  an  air  of  perfect  innocence. 

"  I  thought  you  seemed  to  want  to  make  some- 
thing up  with  him ;  you  were  so  very  attentive  to  • 
biqi.    Good  night.   You  are  a  pattern  brother  and 
sister." 

The  elder  lady's  own  experience  had  caused  her 
partially  to  understand  the  conduct  of  the  younger, 
and  to  perceive  something  of  what  was  gmng  on, 
though  she  did  not  guess  alL 
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It  speaks  volumes  for  Mademoiselle  Schneider's 
popularity  that  it  should  have  made  such  a  piece  as 
La  BcUe  Hd'ene  not  merely  float — that  would  have 
been  remarkable  enough  —  but  actually  achieve 
a  great  success.  This  is  truly  a  triumph  of  histrionic 
genius.  Any  cook,  says  Valentine  in  L'  Avare,  can 
make  a  good  dinner  with  materials ;  the  real  artist 
is  he  who  makes  it  without,  and  certainly  the  pro- 
verlnal  feat  of  getting  soup  oat  of  a  nettle  is  nothing 
to  Mademoiselle  Schneider's  achievement  of  getting 
a  popular  opera  out  of  La  Belle  H&ene.  When  you 
have  admitted  that  the  music,  though  very  flimsy 
and  essentially  second-class,  is  of  that  light,  airy, 
catching  kind  which  Providence  seems  specially  to 
have  provided  for  a  fashionable  after-dinner  audi- 
ence, you  have  said  almost  all  there  is  to  say  in  the 
piece's  favor.  Deficient  throughout  in  humor  and 
interest,  sometimes,  indeed,  becoming  so  tedious  that 
wholesale  cutting  and  pruning  is  i-equired  to  make 
it  endurable,  —  at  least  by  an  English  audience, — it 
hangs  painfully  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last. 
The  author  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  work 
the  easy  and  prolific  vein  of  humor  which  the  char- 
acter of  ^e  pece  naturally  opens  for  him.  None 
but  a  very  feeble  writer  need  be  at  a  loss  fiir  fun  if 
he  has  no  scruple  about  vulgariun^  and  ridiculing 
themes  which  all  oar  earliest  associations  lead  us  to 
respect  as  sacred  or  sublime.  A  never-failing  fund 
of  that  incongruity  which  is  so  essentifd  a  part  of 
hiimor  can  be  got  by  the  simple  process  of  bringing 
such  themes  down  to  the  low  level  of  com'mon]?ace 
every-day  life,  and  the  greater  their  sacrednesa  or  sub- 
limity the  easier  the  trick.  In  the  In^ldsby  Ijegends, 
for  instance,  much  of  the  broadest,  if  not  exacfly  the 
best,  humor  is  got  by  making  saints  and  devils  talk 
and  act  like  very  ordinary  personages  of  the  present 
day.  The  more  one  respects  St.  Peter  and  bis 
office  as  keeper  of  the  keys  of  Paradise,  the  more 
difficult  one  finds  it  to  resist  a  laugh  at  the  absurdity 
of  having  him  introduced  grumbling,  like  a  hall- 
porter  at  the  annoyance  of"  runaway  rings." 

But  the  trick  is  so  easy,  and  involves  so  nnwoiihy 
and  undignified  a  sacrifice,  that  its  only  possible 
excuse  is  that  it  should  provide  plenty  tn  leonine 
fun.  If  we  are  to  sin,  the  sin  should  be  a  pleasant 
one;  it  is  inexcusable  folly  to  be  both  vicious  and 
dull  If  we  are  to  sit  and  laugh  with  the  author  of 
La  Belle  Helene  at  the  coarsest  caricature  and  vul- 
garization of  a  story  ennobled  by  the  world-wide 
veneration  of  centuries,  at  the  "  King  of  Men  " 
dancing  the  cancan,  or  Ajaz  of  the  seven-fold  shield 
tumbling  about  with  a  red  nose  like  a  Christmas 
clown,  let  us  at  least  have  the  wages  of  our  iniquity, 
the  ifecessary  compensation  for  our  loss  of  self-re- 
spect, in  a  hearty  laugh.  But  M.  Offenbach,  j>ep- 
haps  because  unconscious  of  the  degradation,  is  at 
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□o  pains  whatever  to  atone  for  it.  That,  like  nearly 
all  his  brother  dramatist  in  Paris,  as  a  class  the 
wittiest  and  most  unscrupulous  of  modern  writers, 
he  thoroughly  understands  the  trick  which  we  hnva 
described,  is  obvious  from  the  fun  which  he  gets  out 
of  Calchas'  difEcultiea  with  the  stage-thunder  useti 
for  declaring  the  oracles  of  Zeus,  and  from  a  fo* 
Eirailar  passages.'  But  he  rarely  takes  this  trouble, 
evidently  considering  it  easier  to  put  red  on  Ajax's 
nose,  and  make  him  act  like  any  ordinary  bufioon, 
than  to  take  special  advantage  of  all  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  character.  And  as  rouge  on  the  nose 
of  Ajax  is  not  necessarily  more  laughter-moving 
than  rouge  on  any  other  nose,  the  degradation  of 
the  character  excites  not  merriment,  but  disgust. 

It  Is  indeed  a  triumph  of  genius  to  make  aui;li  a 
*' comic  opera  "  a  great  success,  and  even  Mademoi- 
selle Schneider's  popularity  has  scarcely  sufficeil  to 
pass  the  piece  off  on  an  English  audience.  Coiiaiil- 
ering  her  extraordinary  reputation,  and  as  fom- 
pared  with  La  Grande  Duchcsse,  La  Belle  Ifi^m: 
has  proved  at  St.  James's  almost  a  failure.  It  li  of 
course  only  fair  to  the  actress  to  remember  that  tLe 
supposed  secret  of  her  success,  her  unrivalled  pnwcr 
of  impropriety,  is  by  the  prudery  of  an  English  au- 
dience denied  fair  play.  If  a  tithe  of  what  ono  ia 
told  of  her  daring  nights  in  La  Belle  Hi'Une  at  Paris, 

—  and  from  our  own  experience  of  ber  Grande  D'l'.'h- 
esse  there  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  all  that  is 
told,  —  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  conspic- 
uous and  cruel  instance  of  "genius  bound"  than 
Aladcmoiselle  Schneider  at  the  St.  James's  The;iire- 
It  is  hard  to  think  that  an  actress  who  is  nothing  if 
not  improper  should  be  deprived  by  Puritanical 
bigotry  and  insular  barbarism  of  her  natural  right 
to  wear  a  diaphanous  dress,  to  dance  the  cntican, 
and  do  what  she  likes  with  even  her  own  IfL;^, 
hands,  and  eyes,  —  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  thi* 
actor  who  happens  to  be  nearest  her.  But  still, 
fetter  genius  as  you  may,  it  will  somehow  show  its^t'f 
througn  Its  chains,  and  Mademoiselle  Schneider 
thoroughly  deserves  the  praise  df  making  more  th-Mi 
most  women  could  hope  to  make  of  what  few  jutK 
prletary  rights,  as  a  free  and  easy  actress,  in  her 
own  limbs  and  those  of  her  neighbors,  our  national 
prejudice  has  left  her. 

Not  that  we  can  ourselves  discover  in  her  Billc 
Ilclene,  as  acted  at  St.  James's,  anything  like  the 
impropriety  which  nearly  all  the  critics  have  ascribed 
to  it ;  and  at  the  risk  ot  being  considered  either  OA 
audaciously  free-thinking  as  the  lady  herself,  or,  wor.-*c 
still,  inhumanly  innocent,  we  must  confess  that  murjli 
that  has  been  written  on  this  point  seems  to  ii-f,  in 
the  expressive  language  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakclitdd, 
the  merest  "  fudge."  The  critics  have  either  been 
tickling  the  pharlsaical  self-complacency  of  tLe 
British  Philistme  by  showing  him  how  much  more 
moral  he  and  his  well-conducted  newspapers  arn 
than  those  wicked  French;  or  else, having  heard  of, 
or  perhaps  seen,  Mademoiselle  Schneider'sunfettered 
feats  of  arms  and  legs  in  Paris,  they  went  to  sec  her 
at  St.  James's  with  a  foregone  conclusion  j  or,  more 
probably  still,  they  confounded  her  sins  and  tmns- 
gresalons  of  good  taste  with  those  of  the  piece.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  about  as  improper  and  atrociously  French, 

—  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  —  as  any  ^iIclc 
very  well  could  be.  To  say  that  much  of  the  inter- 
est, such  as  it  is,  turns  upon  adultery,  mueh  of  ilia 
fun  upon  cuckoldry,  much  of  the  "  bustle  "  upon  the 
genial  free-and-easy  fraternization  of  priests,  war- 
riors, statesmen,  princesses,  and  courtesans,  mny 
sound  rather  strong  condemnation  to  English  car^, 


but  is,  after  all,  saying  tittle  more  than  that  the 
piece  is  tasentlally  French,  and  only  what  the 
mirer  and  frer[uenter  of  Parisian  plays  has  a  right 
to  expcfct-    If  La  Bflle  Hi^fine  stopped  here,  It  wouB 
be  mere  English  prudery  to  cDiiijAain.    But  mucb 
of  it  out-herods  Ilerod.    Elalen's  now  humoroua.  nu^r 
pathetic  refi^retices  to  her  faathi^Twl  ;papa,  thoni:! 
cmdly  uurtailtfl  and  s.icrificeil  tocoHL-ibate  aa  Ecg- 
lisb  audiuni.-e,  and  the  conspiciioua  use  of  the  paint- 
in;»  which  illustrates  Dr.  Leoipriere's  gractful  !. 
gt-nd,  are  worse  tlian  Frtuch,  in  any  sense  of:' 
wqnl-    Thi^y  are  worthy  of  tlie  st^rC  satis  ;;  :  1  . 
JiLvenal,  when,  inulli  Lcdani  snltanSe  Ba!li'/'  . 
raim  ladles  of  rank  gave  way  to  iiidoscribalj i.  .  i 
ftles.    Til  commua  cluHty  arid  detency  one  is  hour.  1 
to  believe  thiit,  In  England  ^t  any  rate,  3iicli 
are  tolerated  because  tliOy  are      f«w  by  whom  I,:, 
armmdi-rstood.    And  perliaiis  tliii  same  tharjl:il>. 
fupposkion  ap[jl:cs  ta  such  bita  of  by-play  as  t':.' 
manipulation  of  Menelaus'ii  laurcl-croevu,  or  the 
nificanE  gesture  of  liacchis  a^        \*  uplit'riug  Paris 
into  the  presence  of  Hcba.    No  En^liah  Tatly  or 
Ettgliah  woman  of  any  pelf-respect  wouldt  we  believe, 
sit  tliroui^h  a  piL'ce  llavored  with  delicacies  of  this 
description.  If  she  knew  whniL  tlii-v  mtaiit.    But,  neT- 
crtheless,  It  is  not  fair  to  saddle  tlio  impropriety  of 
the  piet-e  upon  the  sliouldci^  of  the  actress  merely 
hec.iurie  they  happen  to  be  invitingly  broad.  If 
there  be  any  truth  m  the  stories  one  litiiirs  tif  virtuous 
duchesses  leaving  the  pt'rlbnij.i.ncc  hiUf  finished  eh. 
indignant  tH^'gust  at  M  ult-moi^tire  Si:hneider'a  IndoE- 
cacy,  —  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  popular 
lulnd  still  believes  in  the  exbleoce  of  a  virCnoua 
duchcs.*,  —  either  these  fniErngcd  ladita  were  omre 
chaste  tlian  lo^Iealj  or  elfia  we  must  ourselves  hfi 
distressingly  innocent.    We  certainly  went  to  J^:. 
.T.imes'.t  most  iiii.kIoii3  to  study  the  problrm  of  tLt> 
fjroat  Si-hneider'}-  marvellous  siiccess,  cont^idenng  it 
a  curious  and  iastniclive  sign  of  the  times,  and  fully 
prt'jjATcd  to  watt'h  moat  carefully  —  as  some  oi;e 
says,  "with  a  bitish  an<l  a  good  opera-gliiffl "  — 
i/vtry  improper  look,  word,  aod  gestiirB  lhat  cami; 
fmsn  hcr- 

We  venture  to  Assert,  though  with  eiU  hecomirg 
diftiilencc,  that  not  a  single  wink  Of  wii^feed  glanc-e 
tfscaptd  us.  And,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  we  came! 
to  the  conclusion,  —  rathf'r  reluctantly,  inasmucFk  as 
it  greatly  ini^reased  thu  dilliijulrj'  of  thu  problem  to 
be  solvwd,  —  that,  although  the  piece  itfetf  (■omptjllcd 
the  actress  to  do  a  good  deid  more  in  tlie  wjty  of 
ogling,  embracing,  and  haml-sijueezing  than  an 
average  bu9baiid  would  exactly  like  hia  wlfa  to  go 
through  (at  least  with  any  man  but  himself),  thtni 
was  iiclhing  in  the  mCre  doing  of  it  fiO  vcrV  alro- 
(■iona  or  pL-culiirlv  Si^htieiderian.  f>ii  the  contrar}', 
it  g4;cmcd  to  us  tliat  Madeniotfello  Schneider  ofivn 
proved  hiirsislf  as  merciful  3»  she  is  great,  and  sat-ri- 
llced  acme  of  ttia  moat  tempting  opportunities  for 
shocking  any  virtuous  duffiess  in  the  atjilienfc. 
Tiiii  foibcLirj-ncc  was  strikingly  displayed  duriug 
the  scene  in  wblch  Paris  ^ams  admission  into 
He!en's  bi.'droom  when  she  is  sleeping,  and  sJie 
roistidres,  or  profc33'.:s  to  mL-take,  him  for  a  dreiui). 
A  more  ingeiiiiJii3  opt;ninj[  for  juat  pcrmisiihlE  im- 
propriety waa  perhaps  never  bit  upOn,  even  by 
PanBiiln  phiywrigbt.  The  strictest  moraliflt  would 
find  it  bard  to  ns-tign  an  exact  limit  to  the  liberlica 
which  the  chjulei=t  of  wivt-s  and  most  decorous  c£ 
ai:trL>.<=i.-3  might  lake  with,  or  permit  from,  a  Jreanu 
But  from  an  author  writing  speciiilly  for  an  actrta 
with  Mademoiselle  Sclineltler's  courage  and  forty- 
dulEymciji  p'jwer  of  meStipg,  langujshiagt  pawing, 
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and  sprawliD^  herself  all  over  an  adnurer,  the  idea 
amonnted  to  inspiration.  And  -when  ve  tiiink  that 
ALtdumoiselle  Schneider  deliberately  foreireDt  this 
wondrous  opportunity,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
scarcely  bestowed  one  caress  upon  the  phantom 
Paris,  we  feel  that  the  8elf-«8crifice  is  positively  sub- 
lime. One  can  only  hope  that  she  will  soon  be 
able  to  compensate  herself,  and  a*;ain  do  51.  Offen- 
bach justice  before  an  appreciative  audience. 

Ettt  if  her  acting  at  St.  James's  is  really  not 
so  very  improper,  wherein  lies  its  great  chann  ? 
What  haa  made  society  go  mad  about  her,  and 
turned  the  heads  of  our  princes  and  nobles  ?  The 
problem  is,  we  confess,  beyond  our  grasp ;  and  if 
wo  venture  to  hazard  a  few  remarks  on  it,  it  in  only 
as  children  playing  with  a  pebble  or  two,  while  a 
great  ocean  of  Suhneiderism  lies  tinexplored  before 
US.  The  worst  part,  indeed  the  essential  and 
crowning;  characteristic,  of  her  acting  seems  to  us, 
not  its  impropriety,  bat  its  startling  \'ulgar:ty  and 
—  faking  artistically,  not  morally  —  its  conspic- 
uous coarseness.  In  the  way  of  vulgarity  there 
seems  nothing  from  which  Mademoiselle  Schneider 
shrinks.  She  is  ready  to  kick  out  "ahind  and 
afore"  at  a  man,  to  punch  him  playfully  in  the 
stomach,  to  tumble  over  him,  or  let  Iiira  tumble  over 
her,  —  to  do  Kiything,  in  short,  which  she  thinks 
will  raise  a  laugh.  Nor  do  we  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  an  actress  who,  in  all  her  movements  a,nd 
attitudes,  was  more  eminently  bourgeolse.  Consid- 
ering that  in  La  Belle  Ilt'lene  she  is  playing  the 
part  of  a  famotu  beauty  and  queen,  it  is  marvellous 
how  completely  she  contrives  to  escape  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  refinement  or  dignity.  Everything 
Helen  does,  from  moving  acrces  the  stage  to  making 
love,  she  docs  with  the  air  and  manner  of  a  miUiner 
in  a  court-dress. 

The  only  class  of  characters  which  we  can  fancy 
Mademoiselle  S<!hneider  really  suiting  or  excelling 
in,  ig  that  played  so  well  by  Airs.  Charles  Mathews, 
in  which  some  cook  or  housemaid  suddenly  becomes 
»  countess,  and  does  not  know  how  to  carry  off  her 
novel  position.  Mademoiselle  Schneider's  coarse- 
ness as  an  artist  is  scarcely  k'ss  remarkable.  Her 
notion,  for  instance,  of  betraying  "emotion,"  when 
she  first  sees  the  handsome  Paris,  is  to  give  the  sort 
of  stage  start  backwards,  with  the  -corresponding 
ruA  forwards,  that  a  third-rate  tra^dy-quoen  at  a 
provincial  theatre  gives  at  discovering  too  straw- 
berry maxk.  of  her  long-lost  bod.  'VVnen  Paris  is 
layinw  vigorous  siege  to  her,  and  she  is  reluctantly 
resisting  him,  her  way  of  indicating  the  mental 
struggle  supposed  to  be  going  on  between  duty  and 
iQchnation  is  to  keep  on  covering  up  her  bosom,  as 
|f  he  were  trying  to  strip  her  of  rather  more  than 
her  virtue,  and  to  contort  her  limbs  and  writhe  her 
body  about  in  a  fashion  far  more  suggestive  of 
stomachic  spasms  or  severe  indigestion  than  of  any 
jncntal  emotion  of  which  we  ever  heard.  Her  act- 
'Jig  w,  in  fact,  always  of  the  body,  bodily,  always 
thoroughly  animal  and  physical.  Nothing  could  be 
mo_re_  illustrative  of  this,  or  more  generally  charac- 
teristic of  her  whole  style,  than  her  utter  miscon- 
ception, or  perhajis  deliberate  perversion,  of  the 
^racter  assigned  her.  Trashy  as  is  M.  Offen- 
^h's  piece  as  a  whole,  bis  Helen  liaes  above  the 
^"rounding  level  of  buffoonery  and  low  biu-Iesque. 
His  conception  is  not  altogether  unworthy  (rf  the 
Helen  drawn  by  Ovid,  no  bad  judge  of  womankind, 
who  begins  her  letter  to  Paris  by  angrily  upbraid- 
^  nim  for  daring  to  write  to  her,  anufioiahes  it  by 
™°°iig  at  where  they  can  most  safely  meet  There 


is  a  touch  of  real  comedy  about  the  arch  half-con- 
s<nous  way  in  which  La  Btille  JItline  excuses  to 
herself  her  passion  for  Paris  by  attributing  it  to 
"  la  fataliti"  and  to  her  parentage  ;  and  though  it 
is  clear  from  the  Orst  that  she  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  surrender  if  besieged  with  sufficient  vigor, 
and  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  Venus,  she  yet 
contrives,  with  a  quaintly  feminine  mixture  of 
virtue  and  caprice,  to  keep  her  very  ardent  admirer 
a  month  at  bay.  She  is  like  Byron's  Julia,  who, 
"  vowing  I  will  ne'er  consent,  consented."  Under 
Mademoiselle  Schneider's  coarse  treatment  this 
subtle  play  of  character  entirely  disappear,  and  is 
replaced  by  all  that  is  unpleasantly  bodily,  animal, 
and  physical.  The  only  feeling  that  she  appears  to 
have  about  Paris  is  tiie  wish  to  get  near  enoi^h  to 
him,  when  her  husband  is  not  looking,  to  paw  and 
be  pawed,  while  she  is  always  so  melting  and  lan- 
guishing that  poor  M  Offenbach's  thirty  days'  siege 
becomes  supremely  ridiculous.  No  moralist  or  «1- 
mirer  of  female  virtue  would  like  to  leave  her  in 
danger  for  as  many  minutes.  To  sum  up  and  have 
done  with  this  wearisome  list  of  her  artistic  short- 
comings, she  is,  for  so  successful  an  actress,  decided- 
ly deficient  as  a  singer,  in  both  execution  and 
voice. 

To  balance  all  these  grave  defects,  we  can  our- 
selves discover  painfully  few  merits ;  but  of  these, 
such  as  they  are,  we  gladly  give  Mademoiselle  Schr 
ncider  the  full  benefit  In  uio  first  place,  she  looks 
pretty  on  the  stage,  uid  her  charms  are  of  the  kind 
which  men  appreciate  ihost  who  have  well  dined  and 
well  drunk.  She  has  an  easy,  rollicking,  good-hu- 
mored way  of  moving  about  the  sta^e,  by  no  meant 
dignified,  but  ncvertuclcss  Tery  taking,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  ia  so  amosingly  nnpro&ssional.  She  pos- 
sesses in  a  rare  degree  that  most  useful  &culty  on 
the  stage  of  appearing  herself  heartily  to  enjoy  her 
own  fun,  to  seize  the  joke  as  if  it  had  just  freshly 
dawned  upon  her,  and  accordingly  her  laugh  makes 
others  laugh  with  her.  No  actress  better  under- 
stands, or  makes  freer  use  of,  the  "  language  of  the 
eye,"  and  she  is  consummate  mistress  of  amorous  ex- 
pression, at  least  in  ila  physical  varieties.  This  last 
gift,  and  generally  her  physical  style  of  acting,  gives 
her  the  merit  —  often  a  considerable  one  to  the 
princely  and  patrician  intellect — of  being  never 
for  a  moment  unintelligible.  like  the  tipsy  hus- 
band of  Xjocksley  Hall,  she  i>  always  dreadfnily 
"  easy  to  understand."  We  must  not  omit  to  aay 
that  her  jewels  are  declared  to  be  among  the  best 
in  Europe ;  and  last,  but  perhaps  greatest  merit 
all,  she  has  the  charm  which  so  endeared  Kawdon 
Crawley  to  his  Bohemian  old  aunt  It  is  her  rare 
fortune  to  be  generally  thought,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  we  need  not  consider,  as  "  most  delight- 
fully wicked."  Almost  every  one  finds  something 
fascinating  about  wickedness  in  diamonds.  The 
plainest  and  quietest  people  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
have  a  good  stare  at  a  woman  from  whose  every 
jewel  there  hangs  a  naughty  tale. 

"  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,"  or  rather,  O 
princes  and  nobles  of  M-acl,  for,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  strong  imitative  instincts  of  the  British 
snob,  we  do  .not  think  that  Mademoiselle  Schneider 
has  found  much  &Tor  with  the  non-aristocratic  por- 
tion of  the  community.  But  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
reflect  that  tiiose  who  ought  to  guide  the  national 
taste  in  all  social  matters  have  done  their  utmost  to 

Slace  a  Schneider  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
ramatic  fame.   Great  as  thdr  influence  upon  the 
public  is,  —  for  hov  is  an  average  English  commoner 
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to  believe  in  the  vulgarity  or  inferiority  of  what 
princes  and  dukes  applaud? — this  was,  happily, 
more  than  even  they  could  accomplish.  But,  as 
"  An  Actress,"  in  a  spirited,  admirably  written  let- 
ter to  a  contemporary,  bitterly  complained,  the  at- 
tempt is  not  more  diecreditable  to  them  than  it  is 
injurious  and  discouraging  to  the  dramatic  art  of 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  especially  the  patrons. 
Let  any  one  imagme  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  the  English  stage  if  Mademoiselle  Schneider's 
illustrious  patronage  and  brilliant  success  made  her 
a  favorite  model  I  The  picture  is  enough  to  try 
one's  faith,  if  it  be  not  penal  to  hint  at  so  dreadful 
and  un-English  a  heresy,  in  the  good  sense  and  good 
taste  even  of  princes  and  dukea.' 


CONCENTRATED  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

Few  phenomena  are  more  remarkable,  yet  few 
have  been  less  remarked,  than  the  degree  iu  which 
material  civilization  —  the  prosreas  of  mankind  in 
all  those  contrivances  which  oil  die  wheels  and  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  dfuly  life — bas  been  concen- 
trated into  tbe  last  half-century.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  these  respects  more  has  been  done, 
richer  and  more  prolific  discoveries  have  been  made, 
grander  achievements  have  been  realized,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  fitl^y  ^ears  of  our  own  liietime  than  In 
all  the  previous  lifetime  of  the  race,  since  states, 
nations,  politics,  such  as  history  makes  us  acc[^[iainted 
with,  hitve  had  their  being.  In  some  points,  no 
doubt,  the  opposite  of  this  is  true.  In  speculative 
philosophy,  m  poetry,  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  in  the  perfection  and  niceties  of  lan- 
guage, we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  any 
advance  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years.  Prob- 
ably no  instimment  of  thought  and  expression  has 
been,  or  ever  will  be,  more  perfect  than  Greek  or 
Sanscrit ;  no  poet  will  aurp^  Homer  or  Sophocles ; 
no  thinker  dive  deeper  than  Plato  or  Pythagoras ; 
no  sculptor  jproduco  more  glorious  marble  concep- 
tions than  Phidias  or  Prasiteles.  It  may  well  be 
that  David  and  Confucius  and  Pericles  were  clothed 
as  richly  and  comfortably  as  George  III.  or  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  far  more  becomingly.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and 
great  among  the  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Babylonians 
were  as  luxurious  and  well  appointed  as  our  own, 
as  well  as  incomparably  more  gorgeous  and  enduring. 
It  is  certain  that  the  palaces  belonging  to  the 
nobles  and  monarchs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  abbeys,  minsters,  and  temples,  —  were  in 
nearly  all  respects  equal  to  those  erected  in  the 
present  day,  and  in  some  important  points  far  supe- 
rior. But  in  how  many  other  equally  significant 
and  valuable  particulars  has  tlie  progress  of  the 
worid  been  not  only  concentrated  into  these  latter 
'days,  but  singulaily  spasmodic  in  ita  previous 
march? 

Take  two  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  of 
all  time,  both  of  comparatively  modern  date, — 
gunpowder  and  printing.  .One  is  four,  the  other 
five,  centuries  old.  How  infmitcsimal  the  dllFercnce 
between  the  fire-arms  of  the  year  1100  and  the  year 
1800  !  The  "  Brown  Be=s,"'  the  fitld  guns  and  the 
carronades  with  which  Nelson  and  Wellington  and 
Napoleon  won  their  victories  when  we  were  young, 
were  superior  in  little  except  readiness  to  the 
matchlocks  and  the  cannon  with  which  the  Barons 
of  the  Middle  Ages  fought  out  their  contests,  a^  soon 
as  they  had  dis(^a:ded  the  bows  and  arrows  which 


had  sufficed  for  mankind  from  the  days  of  Ther- 
raopylffi,  and  earlier,  to  the  days  of  Agincourt,  and 
lat«r.  But  now  contrast  the  progress  since  1840 
with  the  progress  of  the  previous  five  hundred  years. 
Compare  the  needle-gun  of  Sadowa,  or  the  Chasse- 
pot  rifle  of  Mentana,  or  the  Enfield  of  our  own 
troops,  or  even  the  Mini^  of  Inkerman,  with  tbe 
rommon  musket  which  the  veteran  pedants  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  army  could  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded to  discard.  Compare  the  Armstrong,  the 
Blakesley,  or  the  Whitworth  ordnance  of  to-day,  — 
with  their  almost  boun&less  calibre,  their  terrible 
projectiles,  their  marvellous  precision,  and  their 
three-mile  range,  —  with  the  round  shot  or  shell 
fired  from  tlie  field-pieces  which  battered  Badajoz 
and  St.  Sebastian.  It  is  probable  that  within  mly 
years  fi-om  the  6r6t  application  of  gunpowder  to  war, 
tbe  destructive  power  of  tbe  fire-arms  then  invented 
was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  those  used  in  the  reign 
of  Napoleon.  It  is  probable  that  we  arc  now  witliin 
far  less  than  fifty  years  of  the  furthest  point  to  which 
the  conditions  of  matter  will  permit  that  deatmctiTe 
power  to  be  carried. 

Then  as  to  printing.  The  books  printed  within 
five-and-twenty  years  after  the  first  ose  of  movable 
types  were  as  clear,  as  perfect,  as  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  typc^aphy  as  any  that  wer^roduced  five- 
and-twenty  years  aga  A  little  more  rapidity  and  a 
great  deal  more  cheapness  make  up,  perhaps,  the 
sum-total  of  the  improvements  in  the  typographic 
art  between  the  time  of  Caxton  and  the  time  of 
Spottiswoode.  But  within  the  memory  of  those  stall 
youn^  the  wonderful  art  of  rapid  stereotyping  has 
been  introduced;  and  to  this  alone  it  ts  owing  that 
newspapers  are  able  to  supply  tbe  demands  of  their 
hundred  thousand  readers.  It  would  be  of  course 
impossible  to  compose  more  than  one  set  of  types 
within  the  very  few  hours  allowed  for  the  supply  of 
each  day's  demand.  It  would  be  equally  imp(Msible 
to  print  off  from  that  one  set  more  than  an  eighth 
or  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  of  copies  wluch  the 
leading  p:q>ers  are  required  to  furnisn  within  three 
or  four  hours.  But  by  easting  from  tbe  first  com* 
posed  types  as  soon  as  completed,  any  number  of 
facsimile  blocks  can  be  produced,  and  from  these, 
by  the  help  of  circular  machines,  an  indefinite  yom- 
ber  of  impressions  can  be  struck  ofiT  in  an  almost  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time.  Twelve  thousand 
copies  an  hour,  and  even  more,  can,  we  believe,  be 
easily  produced  by  each  machine.  The  multiplica- 
tion thus  rendered  feasible  is  practically  almost  un- 
limited. 

But  it  is  in  the  three  momentous  matters  of  light, 
locomotion,  and  communication,  that  the  progress 
effected  in  this  generation  contrasts  most  mirprinng- 
ly  with  the  aggregate  of  the  progress  effected  in  Si 

Srevioua  generations  put  together  since  the  earliest 
awn  of  authentic  history.  The  lamps  and  torches 
which  illuminated  Belshazzar's  feast  were  probably 
just  as  brilliant,  and  framed  out  of  nearly  the  same 
materials,  as  those  wluch  shone  upon  tbe  splendid 
fetes  of  Versailles  when  Marie  Antoinette  presided 
over  them,  or  those  of  the  Tuileries  during  the  Im- 
perial magnificence  of  the  First  Napoleon.  Pine 
wood,  oil,  and  perhaps  w.ix,  lighted  the  banquet- 
halls  of  the  wealthiest  nobks  alike  in  the  eighteenth 
century  before  Christ  and  in  the  eighteenth  centurj" 
af^er  Christ.  There  was  little  dilference,  except  in 
finish  of  workmanship  and  elegance  of  design,  — 
little,  if  any,  advance,  we  mean,  in  the  illuminating 
power,  or  in  the  source  whence  that  power  was 
drawn,  —  between  the  lunps  used  in      days  of  the 
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Fyramids,  the  days  of  the  Coliseum,  and  the  days 
of  Keiuington  PaJace.  Fifty  years  ago,  that  is,  we 
burnt  the  same  articles,  and  got  about  the  same 
amount  of  light  from  them,  as  we  did  five  thoosond 
^ears-ago.  Noio  we  use  gas,  of  which  each  burner 
iS  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty  candles;  and,  when  we 
wish  for  more,  can  have  recourse  to  the  electric  light 
or  analogous  inventions,  which  are  fifly-fotd  more 
brilliant  and  far-reachino;  than  even  the  best  gas. 
The  streets  of  cities,  which  from  the  days  of  Pha- 
raoh to  those  of  Voltaire  were  dim  and  gloomy,  even 
where  not  wholly  unlighted,  now  blaze  everywhere 
(except  in  London)  with  something  of  the  brilliancy 
of  moonlight  Jn  a  word,  all  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  these  respects  has  been  made  since 
man^  of  us  were  children.  We  remejnber  light  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  Ms  it  as  Drammond 
and  Faraday  have  made  it. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  locomotion.  Kim- 
rod  and  Noah  travelled  just  in  the  same  way,  and 
just  at  the  same  rate,  as  Thomas  Anheton  Smith 
and  Kb-.  Coke  of  Norfolk.  The  chariots  of  the 
Olympic  Games  went  just  as  fast  as  tiie  chariots  that 
conveyed  our  nobles  to  the  Derby,  "  in  our  hot 
youth,  when  George  the  Third  was  King."  When 
Abraham  wanted  to  send  a  message  to  Lot,  he  de- 
spatched a  man  on  horseback,  who  galloped  twelve 
miles  an  hour.*  When  our  fat[iers  wanted  to  send  a 
message  to  their  nephews,  they  could  do  no  better, 
and  go  no  quicker.  When  we  were  young,  if 
we  wished  to  travel  from  London  to  EtUuburgh, 
we  thought  ourselves  lucky  if  we  could  average 
eight  miles  an  hour, — just  as  Robert  Bruce  mignt 
have  done.  Now,  in  our  old  age,  we  feel  ourselves 
aggrieved  if  we  do  not  average  forty  miles.  Every- 
thing that  has  been  done  in  uiis  line  since  the  world 
began  —  everything,  |>erhaps,  diat  the  capacities  of 
matter  and  the  conditioiu  of  the  human  frame  will 
ever  allow  to  be  done — has  been  done  unce  we 
were  boys.  The  same  at  sea.  Probably,  when  the 
wiad  was  favorable,  Ulysses,  who  was  a  bold  and 
Hkilful  navigator,  sailed  as  fast  as  a  Dutch  merchant- 
man of  the  year  1800,  nearly  as  fast  at  times  as  an 
American  yacht  or  clipper  of  our  fathers'  day.  Now 
we  steam  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  an  hour  with 
wonderful  regularity,  whether  wind  and  tide  be  fa- 
vorable or  not ;  —  nor  is  it  likely  that  we  shall  ever 
h^  able  to  go  much  faster.  But  the  progress  in  the 
means  of  communication  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
all.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Pitt  was  no  better  off  than 
Pericles  or  Agamemnon.  If  Ruth  had  wished  to 
write  to  Naomi,  or  David  to  send  a  word  of  love  to 
Jonathan  when  he  was  a  hundred  miles  away,  they 
could  not  possibly  have  done  it  under  twelve  hours. 
Nor  could  we  to  our  own  frieuds  thirty  years  ago. 
In  18G7  the  humblest  citizen  of  Great  Britain  can 
Bend  auch  a  message,  not  a  hundred  miles,  but  a 
thousand,  in  twelve  minutes. 
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Tnis  London  cabmen  are  enjoying  another  strike. 

Vrbdi  is  working  hard  at  a  new  opera,  to  be 
called  "  FalstalT." 

,  EvKftyuODY  is  very  much  relieved  that  pretty 
I   Patti  is  married  at  last. 

Nearly  all  of  Charles  Reado's  novels  have  been 
dramatized  and  played  with  great  success. 

Xue  ccmtroTcrsy  over  the  recently  discovered 
poem  supposed  to  be  (and  supposed  not  to  be)  by 


lUilton,  Btill  rages  in  the  English  newspapers.  Mr. 
Morley  has  certainly  unearthed  a  delicate  bit  <i£ 
vers^  whoever  wrote  it 

A  SEW  play,  by  Lord  Lytton,  will  be  produced 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  early  in'September. 
The  principal  character  will  be  intmsteu  to  Mr. 
Bandmann. 

Richard  Wagnkr  is  reported  to  have  quitted 
Munich  in  disgust  at  the  failure  of  his  last  opera, 
the  "  Meister-Singer  von  Nurenberg,"  and  to  be 
seriously  ill  at  Zurich. 

The  London  Star  says  it  ^eaks  well  for  the 
manwement  of  the  Cornell  Univeruty,  that  no  time 
should  have  been  lost  in  engi^;ing  the  services  of  so 
distinguished  an  English  scholar  as  Goldwin  Smith. 

Tne  Bishop  of  Natal  having  found  his  translation 
into  the  Zulu  language  of  the  first  part  of  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  a  great  success,  it  being  received 
and  read  by  th^  natives  with  avidity,  his  lordship  is 
going  to  complete  the  entire  work. 

The  fourteen  persona  condemned  to  death  for 
complicity  in  the  assassination  of  Prince  Michael 
were  shot  yesterday  morning  outside  the  town  of 
Belgrade,  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  presence 
of  a  largo  multitude  and  a  connderable  military 
force. 

Tub  entire  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre- 
Dame,  commenced  twenty  years  ago,  is  at  this 
moment  being  terminated  by  fixing  a  railing  all 
round  it  to  protect  the  structure  throughout  its 
extent.  This  is  the  last  operation  of  toe  whole 
works  undertaken  to  ^ve  this  magnificent  building 
the  physiognomy  which  it  posmsed  when  fint 
erected  in  1447. 

The  first  number  of  ies  Eloiles  du  Chant  has  ap- 
peared, wherein  M.  Guy  de  Charnaci^,  the  editor, 
has  selected  as  his  first  star  "  La  Patti,"  about  whom 
he  writes  with  the  most  rigid  justice.  He  tells  one 
fact  which  is  not  generally  known.  During  the  first 
empire,  her  grandmother  was  to  France  what  Patti 
is  to-day.  She  was  said  to  sing  "  Vol  cho  sapete " 
better  than  any  singer  of  her  day.  So  it  appears 
that  ninety  years  ago  there  was  another  Adelina  aa 
popular  in  Paris  as  the  present  one. 

The  Inik'pendance  Beige,  deprecating  the  imper- 
tinent curiosity  which  has  been  manifested  in  regard 
to  the  private  life  of  the  ex-Empress  of  Mexico,  and 
stigmatizing  pure  falsehoods  most  of  the  stories 
current  on  the  subject,  announces  in  general  terms 
that  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  Princess  has 
undergone  little  variation  since  she  set  foot  on  her 
native  soil.  Her  physical  strength  is  perfectly 
restored ;  her  intelligence  even  is  often  lucid  and 
complete ;  but  every  now  and  then  inexplicable 
eccentricities  show  that  the  state  of  her  mind  is  yet 
far  from  satisfactory. 

One  "  J.  n.  Grossman  "  publlahos  in  an  English 
journal  a  piece  of  information  worth  knowing.  He 
says  that  the  mosquitoes  at  Mcntone,  where  be 
passed  last  October,  were  rcmai-kably  vigilant  and 
bloodthirsty,  and  that  neither  curtain  nor  lotion  had 
any  perceptible  effects  in  damping  their  appetites. 
But  one  day,  by  accident,  Mrs.  Grossman  gathered 
in  the  course  of  her  morning's  walk  a  branch  of 
wild  rosemary,  and  placed  it  in  her  bedroom. 
From  that  Ume  forwaru  no  singTo  mosquito  ventured 
into  the  room ;  and  during  'toe  remamdcr,  of  their 
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stav  at  Mentone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grossman  slombered 
anSitten  and  nndistarbed  under  the  protecting 

shade  of  the  wild  roscmarj-  branch.  ^ 

iMADKiR.i  wine,  once  so  popidar  in  England  and 
in  India,  lias  long  become  a  drink  of  the  past.  The 
^ape  disease  destroyed  the  famous  vinej-ards  of  the 
island,  and  the  peasantry,  thrown  out  of  work, 
emigrated  to  the  ^Vust  Indies,  whence  a  few  of  them 
retaming,  substituted  the  caltivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane for  that  of  the  grape.  But  Mcsnv.  Cosurt, 
Gordon,  and  Co.,  write  from  Funchal,  to  the  Times, 
to  announce  that  the  nnes  x£  Madeira  are  recover- 
ing from  the  plague  by  which  they  have  been 
smitten;  that  tlic  vintage  of  I8'j7  amounted  to 
2,300  pipes,  of  which  1,600  were  of  prime  quality  ; 
and  that  the  yit^ld  of  the  present  year  promises  to 
surpass  that  of  1867.  So  cheered  are  the  Madeirans 
by  their  prospects  that  in  many  parts  of  the  island 
they  are  rooting  up  the  sugu'-caaes  and  replanting 
vinea. 

"  ExGLTsn  tourists,"  writes  a  corespondent  at 
Rome,  "had  better  be  careful  how  they  visit  the 
Church  of  SL  Agostina  The  other  day  the 
devotees  there  were  seized  with  the  impression  that 
two  strangers  vho  were  on  their  knees  before  the 
image  the  Madonna  were  thieves,  and  were 
seeking,  under  cov4ft>  of  their  prayers,  to  des|>oil  the 
■brine.  Instantly  there  was  a  rush  on  the  interio- 
pern,  and  they  were  so  roughly  hani}Ied  that  they 
gladly  gave  themselves  up  to  the  gendarmes,  whom 
the  disturbance  brought  to  the  spot  But  the 
gendarmes  proved  more  unmerciful  than  the  fanat- 
ics ;  for  the  two  captives  were  no  sooner  brought  to 
prison  than  they  were,  without  examination,  subject- 
ed to  snch  a  cruel  flowing  that  they  became  insen- 
sible. The  warder  of  the  prison  now  threw  several 
buckets  of  water  over  their  beads  as  a  restorative, 
but  with  very  bad  effect,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  report  their  condition  to  the  auUiorities.  &lon- 
si^or  Randi  inquired  into  the  case,  and  it  was  then 
discovered  that  the  supposed  culprits  were  Italian 

fentlemen,  and  travelling  fcnr  pleasure.  There  is, 
owever,  no  lack  of  thieves  in  Uie  Pontifical  Su^s, 
and  about  a  week  ago  the  gendarmes  had  a  combat 
with  the  band  of  Fontana  in  the  province  of  Frosi- 
none,  and  killed  one  of  the  brigands." 

A  coRREi^PON-DEN'T  of  the  Cork  Constitution 
Bays :  "  During  this  month  three  strangers, '  bearded 
like  pards,'  appealed  in  the  little  town  of  Doaeraile. 
Though  not  unearthly,  they  were  very  mysterious- 
looking.  They  bad  books  and  maps,  and  photograph- 
ing apparatus.  The  village  inn  received  the  wan- 
dereiB,  and  they  seemed  busy  and  well  pleased  ;  but 
who  were  they,  and  what  did  they  want  ?  The  fair 
of  Cabirmee  was  not  near,  and,  even  if  it  were  nigh 
at  hand,  the  company  seemed  to  know  as  httle  of 
horsc-flesh  as  Dr.  Johnson  did  of  old,  and,  like  him, 
would  be  as  likely  to  plead,  questioned  as  to  the 
p^nts  of  the  animal,  'ignorance,  gross  ignorance.' 
Their  movements  attracted  tiie  notice  of  the  pre- 
server of  the  peace,  and  it  was  hastily  ccmcluded 
that  th^  were  Fenians,  probably  Americans,  possi- 
bly^ head-centres  in  disguise,  and  very  properly  the 
police  resolved  to  visit  them ;  the  strangers  were 
asked  their  names  and  business,  preparatory,  no 
doubt,  to  an  excursion  not  included  in  their  pro- 
gramme. One  of  them  answered  frankly  and  satis- 
factorily, told  his  name  and  occupation,  and  was 
fally  prepared  to  prove  his  identity.   My  story  is 


just  over,  —  the  illustrious  stranger  was  a  *  writer,* 
as  he  described  himself^  and  his  name  was  '  Charles 
Dickens.'  An  apology  at  once  offered  was  good- 
humoredly  received,  and  no  further  trespass  on  the 
guesto,  and  no  occasion,  like  Mr.  Pickwick,  *  to  bring 
an  action  when  he  went  to  Lonikn.' " 

La  Belle  France  does  not  appear  to  progress 
in  her  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  her 
English  neighbors.  Nothing  is  funnier  than  a 
Frenchman's  idea  of  England,  unless  it  be  an  £ng< 
lishmanVi  idea  of  America  after  residinfr  here  several 
years.  Not  long  since  La  Ft-ance  publiAed  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  Cork :  — 

"  Cork,  18  Juillf.t.  —  Un  individu,  venant  de 
iNew  York  a  bord  dc  I'llelvctia,  a  et6  trouve  porteor 
d'unc  carabine  et  dc  deux  revolven  qui  ont  etc  saisi 
par  la  police.  D'autrcs  sufflcs  recentes  da  mfime 
genre  ayant  eu  lieu,  les  autoritiSs  ont  donn^  Tordre 
ilf:  fusilier  lous  Ics  voi/ageurs  venant  (tAmerique" 

And  the  Figaro,  in  r.nnouncing  that  the  Queen  of 
England,  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Biddulpz,  is  about  to  hare  an  inter\'iew  with  the 
Empress  of  the  French  in  Paris  on  her  way  to 
Switzerland,  adds  that  the  twenty-four  cooks  usu- 
ally in  the  retinue  of  her  Majesty  when  on  her  trav- 
els will,  on  this  occasion,  be  dispensed  with.  The 
(Queen's  head  cook,  according  to  the  i^i^arv, receives 
a  salary  of  £  720  a  year,  and  her  three  faavelling 
maUrcK  d'holft  £3G0  each.  The  head  cook  also  en- 
joys the  privilege  of  educating  four  apprentices, 
each  of  whom  pays  him  £l20  a  year  for  cnUnaiy 
tuition.  In  wages  alone  the  Royal  kitchen  of  £ng^ 
land  costs  about  £4,000  a  year.  So,  at  leas^  says 
the  ridiuulous  Figaro. 

The  last  number  of  jinthony  Trollope's  magazine 
(Saint  Paul's)  contains  an  admirable  paper  on 
Geoi^  Eliot's  "  Spanish  Gypsy."  The  writer  says  : 
"  Tlie  more  George  Eliot's  poem  is  read,  the 
more  will  be  found  in  it  to  read.  The  thought  is 
packed  close  ;  the  force  is  evenly  diffiaed ;  it  is  not 
displayed  with  a  sudden  burst  and  a  subsiding;  it 
has  the  majesty  of  restraint ;  and  we  do  not  suspect 
the  author  at  any  time  of  exhaustion.  This  is  quite 
unlike  the  general  mode  of  feminine  exerdon,  and 
equally -unlike  the  mode  at  present  in  vogue  amoog 
men.  It  is  neither  among  the  male  nor  female 
writers  of  the  hour  that  we  should  look  for  George 
Eliot's  parallel.  Some  men,  replete  with  grace  and 
prettiness,  have  been  what  we  should  call  effeminate 
poets,  from  an  absence  of  vigor  and  robust  thought, 
buch  are  T.  Aloore  and  Talfourd,  Walter  and 
Mctastasio,  and,  in  some  degree,  Lamartine;  but  It 
is  not  amons  such  that  George  Eliot  is  to  be  classed. 
In  seeking  for  one  of  her  kindred,  we  touch  upon 
the  most  masculine  of  poets:  whenever  she  re- 
minds us  of  any  other  writer,  it  is  of  the  author  of 
<  Artevelde  '  and  '  St.  Clement's  Eve.' ....  It  is  in 
the  force  of  her  thought,  in  its  ori^nality  and  vigor- 
ous expression,  that  she  recalls  the  author  of*  Ar- 
tevelde ' ;  &e<i|uently,  too,  in  the  directicm  which  it 
takes.  Th'is  is  the  case  in  the  talk  of  the  host  of 
the  inn  with  bis  customers  in  their  comments 
on  theology,  and  on  the  ways  of  the  grandees, 
and  in  their  tone  of  ironical  humor  and  grave  jest. 
But  though  we  occasionally  trace  such  a  resem- 
blance, in  the  general  tenor  of  the  dramatic  dia- 
logue, there  is  no  appearance  of  direct  imitation  in 
any  particular  pa-isage,  and  George  Eliot  is  an  es- 
sentially original  poeL"' 
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Thbbs  was  a  1<»^  that  bigbt  Maltfite, 
Amoi^  great  lords  he  was  right  great, 
On  poor  folk  trod  be  like  the  dirt, 
None  but  God  might  do  him  hurt 

Deaa  est  Dem  pauperum. 
With  a  grace  of  prayers  sung  loud  and  late 
Many  a  widow's  house  he  ate, 
Many  a  poor  knight  at  bis  hands 
Lost  his  house  and  narrow  lands. 

Deui  est  D«tu  pauperum. 
He  burnt  the  harvests  many  a  time. 
He  made  &ir  houses  heaps  of  lime ; 
Whatso  man  loved  wife  or  maid 
Of  Evil-head  was  sore  afraid. 

JJeus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

He  slew  good  men  and  spared  the  bad ; 
Too  long  a  day  the  foul  dog  had, 
As  all        will  have  their  day ; 
But  God  IB  as  strong  as  man,  I  say. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

For  a  valiant  knight,  men  called  BoDCceur, 
Had  hope  he  should  not  long  endure, 
And  gathered  to  him  much  good  ficdk, 
Hardy  hearts  to  break  the  yoke. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

But  Boncceur  deemed  it  would  be  vain 
To  strive  his  gntvded  bouse  to  gaia ; 
Therefore,  within  a  little  while, 
He  set  faimaelf  to  work  by  guile. 

Deua  est  Deus  pauperum. 

He  knew  that  Maltlte  loved  right  veil 
Red  gold  and  heavy ;  if  from  hell 
The  devil  had  cried,  "  Take  this  gold  cap," 
Down  had  he  gone  to  fetch  it  up. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Twenty  poor  men's  KVes  were  nai^ht 
To  him,  beside  a  ring  well  wrought. 
The  pommel  of  his  hnnting-knife 
Was  w<Hth  ten  times  a  poor  man's  life. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

A  squire  new-come  from  over  sea 
Boncceur  called  to  him  privily. 
And  when  he  knew  his  lord's  intent, 
Clad  like  a  churl  therefrom  he  went. 

Deus  est  Dens  pauperum. 

But  when  he  came  where  dwelt  Maltfite, 
With  few  words  did  he  pass  the  gate ; 
For  Maltete  built  him  waits  anew, 
And,  wageless,  folk  from  field  he  drew. 

'  Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Now  passed  the  squire  through  this  and  that, 
T1U  be  came  to  where  Sir  Maltfite  sat, 
And  over  red  wine  wagged  his  beard. 
Then  spoke  the  squire  as  one  afeard. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Lord,  give  me  grace,  for  privily 

I  have  a  little  word  for  thee." 

"  Speak  out,"  said  MaltSte,  "have  no  fear, 

For  how  can  thy  life  to  thee  be  dear  ?  " 

Deva  est  Deus  pauperum. 

*'  Such  a  one  I  know,"  he  said, 
"  Who  hideth  store  of  money  red." 
IVIaltute  grinned  at  him  cruelly. 
"  Thoa  ilorin-maker,  come  Anif^h. 

Dtus  est  Deus  pauperum. 


"  E'en  such  as  thou  once  {veaehed  of  gold, 
And  showed  me  lies  in  books  full  old. 
Kaught  gat  I  but  evil  brass, 
Therefore  came  he  to  the  worser  pass. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"Hist  tbou  will  to  see  his  skin? 
I  keep  my  bMviest  marks  therein, 
For  since  nangbt  else  of  wealth  had  he, 
I  deemed  full  well  he  owed  it  me." 

I  Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

*'  Naught  know  I  of  philosophy," 
The  otlier  said,  "  nor  do  I  he. 
Before  the  moon  bt^nsto  shine, 
May  all  this  heap  of  gold  be  thine. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum, 

"  Ten  le^ues  hence  a  man  there  is 
Who  seemeth  to  know  little  bliss. 
And  yet  full  many  a  pound  of  gold 
A  dry  well  nigh  bia  house  doth  hold. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  John-a-Wood  is  he  called,  fair  lord. 
Nor  know  I  whence  he  hath  this  hoard." 
Then  Maltiite  said,  "  As  God  made  me, 
A  wizard  over-bold  is  he ! 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum, 

"  It  were  a  good  deed,  as  I  am  a  knight, 
To  bum  him  in  a  6re  bright ; 
This  Jofan-a-Wood  sliall  surely  die. 
And  his  gold  in  my  strong  chest  shall  lie. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

*'  Thia  very  night  I  make  mine  avow. 
Hie  truth  of  wis  mine  eyes  shall  know." 
Then  spoke  an  old  knight  in  the  hall, 
"  AVhoknoweth  what  things  may  befall? 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  I  rede  thee  go  with  a  great  rout, 
For  thy  foes  nde  ri|:ht  thick  about" 
*■  Thon  and  the  devd  may  keep  my  foes, 
Tbou  redest  me  this  gtdd  to  lose. 

Deus  est  Deits  pauperum. 

"  I  shall  go  but  with  some  four  or  five, 
So  shall  I  take  my  thief  alive. 
For  if  a  great  rout  he  shall  see, 
Will  he  not  hide  his  wealth  from  me  ?  " 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

The  old  knight  muttered  under  bis  breath, 
"  Then  mayhap  ye  shall  ride  to  death." 
But  MaltSte  turned  him  (luickly  round, 
"  Bind  me  this  gray-benrd  underground  ! 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Because  ye  are  ohl,  ye  think  to  jape. 
Take  heed,  ye  shall  not  loi^  escape. 
"When  I  come  back  saf^  old  carl,  per^e, 
Thine  head  shall  brush  the  linden-tree." 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Therewith  he  rode  with  his  five  men, 
And  Boncceur's  spie,  for  good  leagues  ten, 
Until  they  left  the  beaten  way. 
And  dusk  it  grew  at  end  of  day. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum, 

Tliere,  in  a  clearing  of  the  wood, 

Was  John's  house,  neither  £ur  nor  good. 

In  a  ragged  plot  anigh, 

Thin  colcworta  grew  but  wretchedly. 

Deus  eit  Deus pauperuiiu 
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John-a-Wood  in  his  doorway  sat, 
Turning  over  this  and  that. 
And  chiefly  how  he  best  might  thrive, 
For  he  had  will  eoough  to  live. 

Veus  est  Deus  paupcrum. 

Green  coleworta  from  a  wooden  bowl 
He  ate  ;  but  careful  was  his  soul, 
For  if  he  saw  another  day, 
Thenceforth  was  he  in  Boncmur's  pay. 

Deus  est  Deus  paiqxrum. 

So  when  he  saw  how  Maltete  came 
He  said,  "  Beglnneth  now  the  game ! " 
And  in  the  doorway  did  he  stand 
Trembling,  with  hand  joined  fast  to  hand. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

When  Maltete  did  this  carle  behold 
Somewhat  he  doubted  of  his  gold, 
Bat  cried  out, "  Whore  w  now  thy  store 
Thou  hast  through  books  of  wicked  lore  ?  " 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Then  said  the  poor  man,  right  humbly, 
"  Fair  lord,  this  was  not  made  by  me^ 
I  found  it  in  mine  own  dry  well. 
And  had  a  mind  thy  grace  to  tell. 

Devs  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Therefrom,  my  lord,  a  cup  I  took 
This  day  ;  that  thou  thereon  might  look, 
And  know  me  to  be  teal  and  true," 
And  from  his  coat  the  cup  he  drew. 

■  Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Then  Maltcte  took  it  in  his  hand, 
Nor  knew  he  aught  that  it  used  to  stand 
On  BoQctrur's  cupboard  many  a  day. 
"  Go  on,"  he  sud,  "  and  show  the  way. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Give  me  thy  gold,  and  thon  ahalt  lire. 
Yea,  in  my  house  thou  well  may'st  thrive." 
John  turned  abont,  and  'gan  to  go 
Unto  the  wood  wiUi  footsteps  slow. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

But  as  they  passed  by  John's  woodstack. 
Growled  Maltcte,  "Nothing  now  doth  lack 
Wherewith  to  light  a  merry  fire, 
And  give  my  wizard  all  his  hire." 

Deus  est  Deus  pavpenan. 

The  western  sky  was  red  as  blood, 
Darker  grew  the  oaken-wood  ; 
"  Thief  and  carle,  where  are  ye  gone  ? 
Why  are  we  in  the  wood  alone  ? 

Dcu^  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  What  is  the  sound  of  tlus  might;^  horn  ? 
—  Ah,  God !  that  ever  I  was  bom  I 
The  basnets  flash  from  tree  to  tree ; 
Show  me,  thou  Christ,  the  way  to  flee !" 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Boncceur  it  was,  with  fifty  men, 
Maltdte  was  but  one  to  ten, 
And  his  own  folk  prayed  for  grace, 
With  empty  hands  in  that  lone  place. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Grace  shall  ve  have,"  Boncceur  sud, 
"  All  of  you  but  Evil-head." 
Lowly  could  that  great  loi-d  bo. 
Who  could  pray  so  well  as  he  ? 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 


Then  could  Maltete  howl  and  cry. 
Little  will  he  had  to  die. 
Soft  was  his  speech,  now  it  was  late, 
But  who  had  will  to  save  Maltete  V 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

They  brought  him  to  the  house  again, 
And  towftril  the  road  he  looked  in  vain. 
Lonely  and  bare  was  the  great  highway, 
"Neath  the  gatherinsmoonlight gray. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

They  took  off  his  gilt  basnet. 
That  he  ehould  die  there  was  no  let ; 
Tbej  took  off  his  coat  of  steel, 
A  damned  man  he  well  might  feel. 

Deas  est  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Will  ye  M  be  rich  as  kings, 

Lacking  naught  of  all  good  things  ?  " 

"  Nothing  do  we  lack  uiis  eve ; 

When  thou  art  dead,  how  can  we  grieve  ?  * 

Deus  eat  Deus  pauperum. 

"  Let  mc  drink  water  ere  I  die, 
None  henceforth  comes  my  lips  anigh.'' 
They  brought  it  him  in  tut  bowl  <n  wood. 
He  said,  *^  This  is  but  poor  men's  blood  ! " 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

They  brought  it  him  in  the  cup  of  gold. 
He  said,  "  The  women  I  have  sold 
Have  wept  it  full  of  salt  for  me ; 
I  shall  die  gajnng  thirstily." 

Deiui  est  Deus  pauperum. 

On  the  threshold  of  that  poor  homestead 
They  smote  off  his  Evil-head ; 
They  set  it  high  on  a  gre&t  spear, 
And  rode  away  with  merry  cheer. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

At  the  dawn,  in  lordly  state, 
They  rode  to  Maltute's  castle-gate. 
"  Whoso  willeth  laud  to  win 
Make  haste  to  let  your  masters  in  ! " 

Deua  csf  Dtus  pauperum. 

Forthwith  opened  they  the  gate. 
No  man  was  sorry  for  Maltfite. 
Boncceur  concjuered  all  his  lands, 
A  good  knight  was  he  of  his  hands. 

Deus  est  Deus  paujjerum.  i 

Good-  men  he  loved,  and  hated  bad ;  ' 

Joyful  days  and  sweet  he  had ;  j 

Good  deeds  did  he  picnteously  ;  ! 

Beneath  him  Iblk  lived  frank  and  free.  j 

Deus  f^t  Di  us  paujKrum.  I 

He  lived  long,  with  merry  daj*8  ;  j 
None  said  aught  of  him  but  pnuse.  < 
God  on  him  have  full  mercy  ; 
A  good  knight  merciful  was  be. 

Dens  est  Deus  pauperum. 

The  great  lord,  called  MaltGte,  is  dead  ; 
Gra^s  grows  above  his  feet  and  head. 
And  a  holly-bush  grows  up  between 
His  rib-bones,  gotten  white  and  clean. 

Deti.i  at  Deus  pauperum. 

A  carle's  sheep-dog  certainly 

Is  a  mightier  thing  than  he. 

Till  London  Bridge  shall  cross  the  Nen, 

Take  we  heed  of  such-like  men. 

Deus  est  Deus  paujierum. 

William  Morris, 
AcTHOB  or  "  Tiia  Eaetri-t  rAums*." 
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THE  AUTOGRAPH  OF  HAIJDEL'S 
"  MESSIAH." 

BT  JOSEPH  BESWETT. 

Onb  would  faio  believe  that  Handel  had  some 
presentiment,  however  vague,  of  ha  now  universal 
renown.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  him  writing,  far  in 
advance  of  contemporary  ideas  and  resoarces,  with 
no  aasurance  of  a  time  when  men  would  preserve  to 
hia  genioB  — 

"  A  broad  approach  of  tknte. 
And  eTcr-rlnglDK  ftTCniiet  ol  loag." 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  suppose  that  one  so  gifled 
and  so  brave  —  for  Handel  wa^  in  his  way,  a  hero 
—  had  no  greater  present  reward  than  the  bright- 
ness- of  that  Indian  summer  of  success  which  came  to 
him  when  in  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf."  But,  howev- 
er this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  of  one  thing 
recently  done  in  his  honor  the  master  never  dreamed. 
Visions  of  gigantic  Festivals  were  poesible  (he  was 
once  told  that  his  music  demanded  armies  ibr  execu- 
tants), bat  a  reproduction  of  his  autograph  of  the 
"Messiah,"  by  means  of  sunlight  and  chemicals, 
could  not  have  entered  into  his  wildest  imaginings. 
Great  are  the  uses  of  phot<wraphy.  It  has  long 
ministered  to  friendship,  fiimisned  the  detective  with 
an  unerring  guide,  brought  home  to  us  the  ends  of 
the  ear^,  and  perpetuated  the  changing  glories  of 
the  hearens.  Now,  however,  this  beneficent  inven- 
tion has  assumed  an  unexpected  form  of  usefulness. 
It  was  a  happy  idea  that  led  ^  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  to  photo-lithograph  the  manuscript  of  Han- 
del's greatest  work,  and  the  saecess  of  their  experi- 
ment will  have  interestinw  and  important  resnlts. 
We  may  now  hope  to  see  the  scores  of  all  the  great 
masters  reproduced  in  like  manner,  and  the  mas- 
ters themselves  brought  closer  to  us  than  ever  be- 
fore, —  90  close  that  we  can  look  over  them  as  they 
write,  trace  the  current  of  their  thoughts,  and  mark 
the  guise  in  which  their  conceptions  first  took  shape. 
Let  the  fanatico  per  la  musica  rejoice,  therefore,  at 
the  prospect  of  being  as  familiar  with  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Beethoven,  and  the  neatly  written  char- 
acters of  Mendelssohn,  as  with  the  process  — longer 
and  more  painful  than  is  commonly  believed — -Dy 
which  art  perfects  the  inspirations  of  genius.  Not 
the  least  of  the  many  services  rendered  to  music  by 
the  Sacred  Hanuomo  Society  is  tins  their  latest  act 
of  homage  to  Handel. 

But  this  new  application  of  photc^raphy  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  an  interest  for  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  least  curious  of  men  loves  to  pry  into  crea- 
tive processes.  Even  though  he  care  nothing  for 
what  19  produced,  he  is  eager  to  know  how  it  came 


about  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  tlie  result  be  a 
world-famous  and  imperishable  thing.  The  various 
stages  of  conception  and  execution  that  led  up  to 
the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  or 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  would,  were  they  revealed  to  ns, 
absorb  universal  attention,  just  as — to  Ulnstrate 
a  fact  —  there  is  nothing  better  remembered  in  con- 
!  nection  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  glass  palace  than 
its  first  design  on  blotting-paper.  The  volume  un- 
der notice,  Uierefore,  has  an  interest  for  everybody. 
To  a  great  extent  it  gratifies  that  natural  and  legiti- 
mate curiosity  which  cannot  but  be  Mt  with  T^;ani 
to  one  of  the  finest  masterpieces  of  art. 

This  *'  Messiah  "  scoTe  is  an  oppreauTely  saggev- 
tive  volume;  giving  rise  to  thanghts  burdensome 
fromtiieir  number  and  interest,  and  tantaliadag  from 
the  difficulty  of  selecting  which  first  to  entertain. 
Chowing  at  random,  one  may  begin  hy  speculating 
as  to  where,  and  under  what  circumstances,  Handd 
got  through  the  work  of  writing  its  two  hundred  and 
seventy  pages  in  twenty-three  days.  On  these 
points,  unhappily,  history  says  but  little.  Still  more 
unhapfnly,  no  gosaiping  dianst  like  Pepys,  or  admir- 
ing friend  like  Boewell,  atones  for  the  official  chroni- 
cler's neglect. 

Hence  the  question  has  become  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion, and  biographere  have  worried  each  other  over 
it  with  the  usual  unsatisfiictory  result.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  the  claims  of  "Mr.  Jennyng's  house 
at  Gopsal "  as  a^inst  those  of  the  metropolu,  be- 
cause, without  additional  evidence,  no  amount  of 
discuseaon  could  settle  the  nutter.  Let  me  confess, 
however,  to  a  ibndness  for  believing  that  the  "  Mes- 
siah "  was  written  in  the  quiet  Leicestershire  man- 
sion. One  likes  to  think  of  Handel,  after  the  cruel' 
straggles  and  bitter  disappointments  of  his  London 
life,  spending  the  golden  days  of  autumn  amid  the 
peace  and  repose  m  the  country ;  working  uninter- 
ruptedly at  his  great  task  the  while,  witii  all  the 
enthusiasm  so  happy  a  change  would  excite.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  one  can  half  understand  the 
sust^ned  mental  and  physical  elevation  which  alone 
rendered  his  twenty-three  days'  labor  possible.  To 
imagine  that,  broken  in  spirit,  and  worn  in  body 
and  mind,  he  wrote  the  *'  Messiah  "  in  his  London 
lodging,  amid  the  interruptions  and  distractions  of 
town,  18  to  accredit  him  with  superhuman  power.  I 
prefer  to  see,  in  the  MS.  before  me, — proof  to  the 
contrary  being  wanting, — the  result  of  Handel's 
viHeggvjtura  in  that  numorable  autumn      1 741. 

But,  whd^ever  the  manuscript  was  written,  its 
subsequent  history  is  plun  enough.  On  his  death- 
bed, Handel  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  presenti- 
ment of  future  renown,  and,  ynder  its  influence,  he 
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deternunednpooleaviw  all  his  manuscripts  in  charge 
of  the  Univermty  of  Oxford,  They  had,  however, 
been  promised  to  hi«  faTorite  pnpil,  Smith,  who  re- 
fused £3,000  rather  than  release  the  dying  com- 
poflcr  from  hia  bond.  Into  Smith's  hands  they  ac- 
cordingly passed ;  and  next  into  th(»e  of  Geoi^ 
m.,  thus  oecomitirr  an  heirloom  —  not  the  least 
precious  —  of  the  English  Crown.  If  all  accoonts 
be  true,  the  lodging  of  the  collection  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace  is  as  unsafe  to  the  MSS.  as  it  is  dis- 
creditable to  those  in  whose  charge  tiiey  are  placed. 
Ten  years  ago  an  enthusiastic  biographer,  M.  Vic- 
tor Schleicher,  thos  wrote :  "  Buned  in  a  sort  of 
private  office,  and  still  kept  in  its  poor  original 
binding,  it  [the  collection]  is  concealed  fiiom  all  the 
world ;  and  I  may  say  that,  if  I  were  the  Queen,  I 
should  have  those  precious  volumes  bound  in  crim- 
son velvet,  mounted  with  gold,  and  I  shoald  have  a 
beaatajhl  cabinet  to  hold  uem,  which  dMmld  be  sor- 
mouated  by  Roubtlliac's  fine  bnit,  and  supported  hy 
four  statues  of  white  marble,  representing  Sacred 
and  Profane  Music,  Moral  Connge,  and  Honesty. 
This  1  shoald  [dace  in  the  throne-room  of  my  piu- 
ace,  proclaiming  by  this  means  to  every  one  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  invatoaUe  jewels  of  the  EngKsh 
Crown."  M.  Schcelcher's  dream  has  not  yet  been 
even  distantly  realized.  The  "  sort  of  private  office  " 
was  described,  the  other  day,  as  being  over  a  stable, 
tagoarded,  and  with  its  inesttmable  contents  liable 
to  »  tiumsand -mischances.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  graciotisly  permit- 
ted the  Sacred  HamuHiio  Society  to  photo-Htlutfraph 
the  "  Meesah,"  will  yet  more  grscionsly  place  Uan- 
del's  ^gbty-teven  volumes  in  toe  safe  custody  oi  oar 
National  Masenm  'i 

It  is  easy  to  gam  some  ins^ht  into  Handel's  char- 
acter from  the  Tolnme  under  notice.  We  may 
lai^  at  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  advertise 
theiE  abiUty  to  tell  m  all  about  ourselves  "on  re- 
ceipt of  own  handwriting,"  but  they  have  merely 
puMied  a  truth  far  enough  to  make  it  ridicidoiis. 
This  "  Messiah  "  score  is  a  case  ioproo£  One  does 
not  want  special  powers  to  describe  the  kind  of 
man  who  filled  its  pi^;es ;  while  the  impressions  con- 
veyed agree  in  every  instance  with  the  statements 
of  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  Handel's  person- 
al acquaintance.  'The  changeable  mood  of  the  com- 
poser, for  example,  is  acenrately  reflected  nri  his 
natmscript.  At  one  time  he  writes  calmly,  and 
with  as  near  «a  apmoaeh  to  nestecas  as  be  is  cap»- 
Ue  of  makii^.  At  another,  be  seems  to  have  a 
rush  of  ideas  with  whidi  lur  pen  cannot  keep  pace, 
though  it  flies  over  the  paper  at  ^>eed,  and  by  no 
means  stands  upon,  the  order  of  its  going.  At  an- 
other, it  is  plain  that  he  labors  hard,  grows  fiovely 
impatient  of  errors,  aad  dashes  huge  ink-etrokes 
throi^h  them,  or  else  smears  them  with  his  finger 
after  the  fashion  subsequently  adopted  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Weller.  No  eqnaUe  self-eontuned  musician 
could  have  produced  the  Messiah "  manuscript 
It  is  the  work  of  one  quick  to  fe^  and  by  no  means 
sernpnlom  about  mamfeating  all  be  felt  Not  less 
evidently  was  its  author  a  man  of  careless  habits. 
AcceptiBg  the  testimony  erf'  this  volmne,  it  is  impo»- 
sible  to  suppose  Handel  worr^^nz  Unself  over  a  re- 
fractory neckclotii,  or  severe  witii  Us  tailor  because 
of  an  imperfect  fit  A  more  untidy  manoscript  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  So  few  pages  are  free  from 
biota  and  smean  that  one  is  driven  to  Ihppose  that 
the  master,  in  momenta  of  abstraction,  scattered  ink 
abcmt  Moreover,  the  work  is  as  innocent  of  pen- 
knife marks  as  a  banker's  ledger.   Mistakes,  great 


or  small,  are  either  crossed  and  recroased,  or  swal- 
lowed up  in  blackness  according  to  the  humor  of 
the  moment  Something,  too,  of  his  physical  pei^ 
sonality  can  be  gathered  from  the  writing.  It  must 
have  been  a  heavy  hand  that  penned  snch  coarse, 
rude  characters.  No  quill  could  account  by  itself 
for  notes  with  beads  so  huge  and  tails  so  flaunting. 
The  "  Messiah  "  score,  in  point  of  fact,  is  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  burly  Saxon. 
It  reflects  his  physique  not  less  faithfully  than  the 
splendor  of  his  genius. 

Interesting  as  it  is  to  observe  all  this,  and  more 
that  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  here,  the  attraction  of 
the  volume  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  diowa  us  the 
Messah  "  as  that  immortal  work  first  sprang  from 
its  compcser'a  bnun.  Conscious  of  the  importance 
of  his  sacred  oratorio,  Handel  expended  i^n  it  a 
good  deal  of  loving  care ;  touching  and  re-tonching 
so  long  as  anything  seemed  deficient.  By  help  of 
the  &osimile  liefore  us,  ever^  change  thus  made  can 
now  be  noted;  we  are  admitted  into  the  sanctum  of 
the  mighty  magician,  and  can  learn  the  processes  bj 
which  his  results  were  produced.  But  no  sooner  is 
the  volnme  opened  than  we  are  astounded  at  the 
little  aUeration  Handei  thought  it  necessary-  to  make. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  onexaiDpled  rapidity  with 
which  the  wwk  was  thrown  off,  and  the  fact  that 
Handel  had  a  habit  of  writing  without  prearranged 
ideas,  the  coa^tletenesB  of  his  original  draft  would 
be  incredible  mt  for  the  testimonr  of  the  MS.  Nor 
is  our  astoiushnent  lessened  by  the  knowledge  that 
Handel,  as  was  bis  custom,  used  over  acmn  som«  of 
his  dd  material.  Afker  makiBg  full  wlowanee  on 
this  head,  the  work  still  remains  a  memorable  exam- 
ple <^  perfection  from  the  iHrtb,  and  mon  than 
anything  else  deserves  to  be  called  the  Pallas  of 
munc.  Bat  while  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  so  that 
between  the  accepted  "  Messiah  "  and  the  Srtt  score 
there  are  material  difierences.  To  the  more>snggea- 
tive  of  these  I  may  invite  attention  with  confidence. 

As  far  as  can  be  jndged  by  what  remains  of  the 
Overture,  and  "  Comfort  ye "  (several  pages  are 
here  missing  from  the  otherwise  vnmntilated  vol- 
nme),  Handel  began  hb  work  wi^  nnch  ease  and 
fluency.  In  fact  the  opening  bars  of  "  Thus  suth 
the  Lord  "  supply  the  first  instance  in  which  he  is 
found  hesitatii^.  His  intention  was  to  set  these  a 
tempo,  and  introdvce  1^  vcuee  at  tiw  end  of  a  short 
OTCfaestral  passage  (neariy  iUegiUe)  in  this  fiHb- 
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Thus   suth    the     Lord,        The  Lord 


J  J  u 


after  which  the  re<»tative  began  as  it  now  stands. 
A  vigraraus  penstroke,  however,  disposed  of  the 
matter  thus  written,  and  the  opening  familiar  to 
everybody  took  its  place.  The  following  air,  "  But 
who  may  abide,"  difiers  widely  as  it  stands  in  the 
MS.  (rom  what  it  afterwards  became.  In  fact,  only 
here  and  there  is  a.  phrase  retained ;  a  p>od  deal  of 
the  larghetto  and  tiie  whole  of  tiie  prestunau>f  For 
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He  ii  like  a  raSnei^  fira,"  bdnff  written  Bufaea- 
qnently.  Hut  in  tiiii  iDatance  Handel's  meond 
uwi^htB  irere  best,  a  comparison  between  tbe  two 


WKu  will  ndiiM  to  abow.  But  ^Mt^Adt  TiffQir 
be  orimaltyaet  the  woidi  jut  (pulibtdiinM  do* 
lim.  a*r»miliA«paiiutgfiBni:--- 


For   H«    is     lite    a,     m  -  ii  -  iier'a,  lire 


 #- 


There  is  no  lack  of  fire  in  this  maaic,  yet  the 
compoeer  did  well  to  replace  it  hj  the  agitated 
movement  which  bo  stritunj^y  contrasts  with  the 
§o1einn  qnery  going  before.  "  And  He  shall  purify 
tbe  soqa  of  Levi "  calls  for  no  remark,  being  sang 
now  note  for  note  as  it  stands*,  and  the  only  pmnt 
presented  by  "  O  tbou  that  tellest,"  is  in  ttie  first 
ritomdlo,  wtiere,  instead  of  the  vidlUi 


Hudd  prenoad^  mote  tins:— 

I 


Hovr  much  the  amendment  affects  all  that  follows 
need  not  be  pointed  oot  The  airs,  For,  b^old, 
darkness  shall  cover  the  eaith,"  and  "  The  people 
that  walked  in  dftrkness,"  together  frith  the  cbonu 
"  For  nnto  us  a  Cluld  is  bom  "  (meagrely  scored  for 
Toioes  and  a  quartet  of  strings)*  uodwwent  no 
change.  Bat  the  same  cannot  m  said  of  tbe  Pifa 
largkelto  e  mezzo-piano  "  (Handel's  own  superscrip- 
tion), better  known  as  ^  "Pastoral  Symphony." 
This  originally  consisted  only  of  the  first  strophe ; 
the  s^nd  (in  the  dmninant  key)  bang  an  after- 
thought, written  in  three  lines  on  a  st^ll  strip  of 

Sper  and  interieaved.  At  the  outset,  therefore, 
andol  intended  to  give  merely  a  snatch  of  the  old 
Calabrian  tune,  but  upon  that  idea  he  improved  so 
much  that  one  wishes  he  had  ^ven  it  all.  The 
"  Nativity  music  **  shows  two  settings  of  "  And  lo  I 
the  angej  of  the  Lord  came,  upon  them,"  the  first 
being  that  now  used ;  and  the  second  an  andante  in 
F  major  of  some  length.  An  extract  from  Uie  lat- 
ter will  be  examined  with  interest :  — 


And  lof 


tTter  un  -  pti   tfT  Uioliord  cimenp  -  on    tbem,         ioA  SH^k»* 


.  .  r 

T  

1.  "y.  J 

ry     of     the  Lord  ^one  round  a -boat  tlum      And  ^^ey  were  sore      a-firaid  sore  n-fiaid. 
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Handel  appears  to  have  labored  a  good  deal  at 
this  air  instance  an  entire  line  crossea  oat  and  re- 
writtra),  but  with  no  sattsfactorj  result,  and,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  soand  judgment  which  never  ^led 
him,  he  finally  rejected  it  Passing  over  "  Gloiy  to 
God,"  with  the  solitary  observation  that  here,  fbr 
the  first  time,  wind  instruments  (two  trumpets)  are 
found  in  the  score,  the  florid  air,  *'  Rejoice  greatly," 
presents  itself  in  the  12-8  measure  which  Handel 
afterwards  thought  fit  to  discard  for  4-4.  He  made 
no  other  change,  but  this  substitution  of  groups  of 
semiquavers  for  quaver  triplets  was  material.  That 
it  was  an  alteraUon  for  tQe  better  the  result  of  a 
performance  of  the  ori^nal  version  given  once  (and 
only  once)  in  Exeter  Hall'  may  be  taken  as  proof. 
Of  the  final  air  and  chorus  in  the  first  part  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  As  Handel  wrote  tncm  so  the^ 
stand,  always  excepting  the  indefensible  transposi- 
tion of"  He  shaU  feed  His  flock." 

Tboe  are  two  noticeable  pcunts  in  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God."  One  is  that  Handel's  first  impulse 
was  to  £^ve  the  lead  to  the  sopranos  (as  in  the 
ritomelio  he  gives  it  to  the  firat  violins),  but  that, 
immediately  chanrang  his  plan,  he  assigned  the  post 
of  honor  to  the  utos.  The  second  favors  a  notion 
that  he  abruptly  put  an  end  to  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  longer  chorus ;  for  immediately  preceding 
the  last  phrwe  comes  the  foUowing :  — 

wprld;  Behold,     hchdd,    the  Lamb  of  God. 

Daslung  this  out,  however,  the  master  took  advan- 
tage of  being  in  the  dominant  key  to  get  speedily 
home,  and  so  have  done.  The  air  "Ho  was  de- 
spised "  appears  firom  the  MS.  to  have  been  a  genu- 
ine inspiration.  Its  music  flowed  from  Handel's  pen 
without  let  or  hindrance ;  not  a  note  safiering 
change  or  erasure.  Surely  it  may  be  said  of  the 
story  about  Handel  being  found  in  tears  when  wri- 
ting this  air,  Se  non  e  vero  e  ben  trovato.  Anyhow,  he 
was  at  that  instant  the  medium  of  a  profound 
pathos,  which  will  go  to  Uie  hearts  of  men  so  long  as 
mnuc  shall  last 

Only  one  or  two  important  alterations  appear  in 
the  chorus  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs,"  but 
the  close  of  "  And  with  His  stripes  "  underwent  a 


complete  change.  Instead  of  the  impresMve  ending 
on  the  dominant  that  now  leads  direct  to  the  next 
chorus,  Handel  first  wrote  an  ordinary  tonic  cadence, 
Uie  weakness  of  which,  when  compared  with  its  suc- 
cessor, is  si^ciently  striking.  The  only  remark  to 
be  made  about "  Ail  we  like  sheep  "  is,  that  in  point 
of  slovenly  penmanship  it  ranks  first  \  one  page  in 
particular  —  where  occurs  the  adagio  "  Ajid  the 
Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  "  —  being  little  better  than 
a  mass  of  blots.  No  manuscript  could  bear  stronger 
testimony  to  the  headlong  haste  of  its  writer.  Over 
the  recitative  "  All  they  that  see  Him  "  occurs  the 
first  of  Handers  directions  as  to  the  singers.  "  Mr- 
Beard  "  is  the  vocalist  thus  immortalized ;  while  to 
Signora  Avolio  is  assigned  "  Thy  rebuke,"  with 
"  Behold  and  see  " ;  and  to  Mr.  Low,  *'  He  was  cut 
off","  and  "  But  Thou  didst  not  leave."  A  good  deal 
of  controversy  has  been  excited  about  the  propriety 
of  giving  the  whole  of  the  *'  Passion  "  name  to  a 
tenor  voice,  as  is  now  the  cnstcHn.  It  is  needless  to 
reopen  a  discusnon  practically  settled,  but  here,  at 
all  events,  is  the  composer's  first  intention ;  an  in- 
tention not  merely  disr^arded,  but  till  within  the 
last  few  years  absolutely  reversed.  With  respect  to 
the  mu^c  itself,  Handel  left  it  exactiy  as  it  was  Gist 
written.  The  original  of  "  Lift  up  your  heads  "  is 
in  like  manner  undisturbed,  while  the  amendments 
in  the  ingenious  choms,  "  Let  all  the  angels  of 
Giod,"  are  none  of  them  important  enough  to  deserve 
quotation.  Hence  these  numbers  may  pass  without 
comment,  as  may,  for  the  same  reason,  the  solo, 
"  Thou  art  gone  up  on  high."  In  Great  was  the 
company  of  the  preachers  "  there  ia  one  interesting 
point  to  be  noticed.  It  must  have  occurred  to  most 
of  those  who  concern  themselves  with  such  matters, 
that,  when  writing  this  chorus,  Handel  had  in  his 
mind  "  He  spake  the  word,"  from  "  Israel,"  com- 
posed three  years  previously.  Similarity  of  text 
seems  to  have  suggested  similarity  of  trea^etit,  and 
the  inference  that  the  master's  thoughts  reverted  to 
his  former  work  is  wellnigh  proved  by  the  fact  of 
his  firat  writing  "  The  Lord  apoite  the  word  "  in  the 
"  Messiah  "  score.  Discovering  the  error  he  marked 
out  '*  spake,"  and  substituted  "  gave,"  but  the  inad- 
vertence remains  a  significant  testimony. 

So  far  Handel  had  got  through  his  task  unchecked, 
but  in  attempting  to  set  "  How  beautiful  are  the 
feet,"  with  its  sequel  "  Their  sound  is  gone  out,"  he 
found  himself  in  difficulty.  Beginning  by  writing 
the  air  as  it  now  stands,  the  dissatisfied  composer 
afterwards  took  its  theme  as  the  subject  of  a  duet 
(andanie  in  J)  minor)  for  alto  voices,  to  which  he 
appended  a  chorus  on  the  words,  *'  Break  forth  into 
joy."  The  former  is  brief,  and  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive to  call  for  quotatitm.  The  choms  b^ins 
thus : — 
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m 

— 1 — ^ 

— 

J    .'  J 

Brcsk  fortb 

-f  r  r   r  ' 

in  -  to     jov.  Break 

J.  :^  ^  ^ 

— p  '  S  0  

forth  in  -  to     joy,  Break 

i  i  *  ^  - 
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After  Tuying  the  su^ect  in  a  manner  that  irill  suggest  itself  to  every  Handefian  student,  the  duet 
theme  reappears  in  this  nudutm :  ~ 


How  beanti  -  fnl  are  the  feet  of  him 

that 
How 

bnng  - 
bcantiftil 

Gtn  good 
arc  the 

1  1  r  r 

r  r  ^  ^ 

How  beantifiil. 

H(m   beaadftal      are     tho  feot        of  him  of  him  that  Mngefli  good  ti^gs.  Horp 


The  leading  idea  is  then  resumed,  and  carried  on  to 
the  end.  How  far  this  setting  was  an  improvement 
upon  the  original  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  For 
my  own  part  I  see  no  reason  to  regret  Handel's  ul- 
timate decision  in  favor  of  the  air.  With  "  Their 
sound  is  gone  out,"  the  composer  had  even  greater 


difficulty.  These  words  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
MS.  set  as  a  second  strophe  to  "  How  beautiful  are 
the  feet,"  and  ending  in  D  minor,  with  a  da  capo. 
The  passage  is  so  interesting  that  I  am  tempted  to 
give  its  opening  bars :  — 


i 


Their  sound  is  gone  out         in-to    all    louds.  Their  sound  b  gone ,     out        in  -  to  all  lands. 


■  -r 


i 


t 


In  the  Appendix,  the  same  Terse  appears  )as  a  solo  for  "  Mr.  Beard,"  opening  Trith  a  phrase  which  will 
at  once  be  recognized.  _  >, 

Atidanti  Larghttto.   * 


i 


^  ^  ^  ^  Their  sound  is  gone  out, 


Thdr  Bound  Is  gone 

rr  ^  I  f 


Eventually  Handel  discarded  Mr.  Beard's  air  also, 
and  wrote  the  chorus  afterwards  embodied  in  the  work. 
It  must  not'be  supposed  that  even  these  amendments 
represent  the  whole  of  the  composer's  straggle.  In 
a  volume  of  MS.  sketches  now  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, the  duet  before  mentioned  is  considerably  al- 
tered,  as  well  as  prefaced  by  part  of  a  Cbandos 
Anthem  overtare.  The  same  collection  is  said  to 
contun  also  an  entirely  n&w  ur  in  D,  for  soprano ; 
but,  BO  far  as  is  known,  the  last  was  never  used  in 
public.  Such  facta  wiU  help  to  remove  a  very  erro- 
neous impression  entertained,  not  merely  with 
i-egard  to  Handel,  but  all  other  composers  of  genius. 
Great  musicians  have  ever  been  stmiething  more 
than  inspred  media,  and  the  greatest  musical  works 
bear  evidence  of  painfiil,  persevering  labbr,  which 
should  be  recc^ized  as  among  their  strongest  claims 
to  admiration. 

N^rlir-T  in  "Why  do  the  nations "  calls  for  re- 
mar  ■  •  ^.K  ;ept  that  Handel's  first  i(ka  was  to  let  ^e 
fint       aari  of  the  air  read  thus: — 


1^ 


Why  do     the    nations  ^  so     fu  -  ri  -  cos 

while  in  "  Let  us  break  their  bonds,"  the  only  no- 
ticeable amendment  connsts  in  ^ving  the  lead  at 
"  And  cast  away  their  cords  "  to  the  tenors  instead 
of  to  the  bases.  "Thou  shalt  break  them"  stands 
just  as  it  was  originally  written,  and  so,  one 
or  two  unimportant  points  excepted,  does  the 
magnificent  "  Hallelt^ah  "  which  Handel  scored  in 
his  first  copy  for  tmmpets  and  dnims,  as  well  as  for 
the  invariable  string  quartet.  It  ^ould  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  pianisnmo  deliveir  of  "The  king- 
dom of  th«  world "  is  unsanctioned  by  the  manu- 
script. There  is  no  direction  whatever  appended 
to  the  phrase,  and  hence  the  German  fashion  of 
giving  the  choms  forte  throughout  is  more  Handelian 
Uian  that  of  the  Handelian  nation  var  exct^^rm. 
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Hot  only  BO,  but  it  is  artiaticallv  more  correct.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  words  to  call  for  change,  and  if  it 
be  desirable  to  produce  a  special  effect  upon  the 
passage  "  The  kiogdora  of  our  God,  and  of  His 
Christ,"  Handel  atnplj  ascured  it  by  a  higher 

jHtch. 

But  in  theae  days,  unhappily,  there  is  a  ngG  for 
new  reading  and  the  "  Itellelajah "  n  by  do 
measB  the  omy  chorus  of  Handel  vith  which  liber- 
ties  are  taken.  Tlie  reader's  thoughts  will  revert  to 
"F<v  unto  ua  a  child  is  bom,"  and  Gie  outbursts 
upon  its  tuUi  passages.  Ft  is  true  that  Handel  in- 
tended the  greatest  possible  effect  for  those  pwnts, 
but  not  at  the  co^t  of  what  precedes  and  follows.  In 
his  score  there  are  no  marks  appended  to  the  voice 
parts,  and  their  occurrence  in  the  accompaniment 
shows  that  he  was  c<mtent  with  such  results  as  coald 
be  prodoced  by  the  orchestra  done.  This  is  but 
one  instuioe  out  of  a  thousand  that  prove  an  iotui- 
ti,ve  and  delicate  pereeption  of  his  text  He  could 
,  not  have  tolerated  the  wluspering,  as  if  in  fear  and 
trembling,  of  the  mcHt  glorious  announcement  ever 
made  by  joyful  lips.  It  is  time  all  licenses  for  med- 
dling with  a  great  compowr's  works  were  with- 
drawn ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  licensees  were 
jealously  watched.  At  present,  things  are  permitted 
in  music  wWch,  in  any  other  art,  would  oe  indig- 
nantly med  down.  If  any  one-denres  to  test  this, 
let  him  tamper  with  an  Ode  of  Horace,  or  a  ooli- 
loqny  of  Shakespeare;  let  hira  retouch  one  of 
Baphael's  faces,  to  give  it  more  erpression,  or  for 
the  same  parpoee  lay  his  chisel  upon  the  Venus  de* 
Medicis.  Why  should  not  a  like  veneration  be 
shown  to  the  works  of  the  Horaces,  Shakespeares, 
and  Raphaels  of  music  ? 

The  air  "  I  know  that  my  Kcdeemer  liveth  "  is 
sung  now  exactly  as  first  written,  and  the  score 
shows  an  almost  entire  freedom  from  second  thoughts. 
Not  without  a  special  reason,  therefore,  is  the  com- 
poser represented  in  Westminster  Abbey  as  receiv- 
ing his  l^eme  from  the  angels.  Like  "  He  was 
despised,"  the  most  pathetic  recite  of  suffering, 
this  song,  the  most  confident  expression  of  hope,  ap- 
pears as  a  veritable  inspiration.  In  the  short  quar- 
tets and  choruses  which  follow,  there  are  at  least  two 
points  of  interest  One  is,  that  **  Since  by  man 
came  death  "  oiigtoally  opened  tlms :  — 


i 


Since      by      man  csme 


death. 


It  will  -be  observed  that  by  bis  amendment  Handel 

avoided  ending  both  phrases  of  t}ie  quartet  upon  the 
same  (^rd, ' —  E  major.  Hie  next  point  is  that  the 
words,  "  For  .as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive,"  were  introduced  as  ao  after- 
thought, the  first  idea  beii^  to  repeat,  "  Since  by 
man,'  &c.  Pew  alterations  were  required  m  the 
music  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  vene,  and  these  duly 
appear  in  the  manascript 

"  The  trumpet  shall  sound"  affords  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  misplaced  accent  Throughout  the  air, 
Handel  hat  divided  &e  word  inoomptible  "  aAer 
this  fadiioa:  — 


m 


r  I  f  r 


In    •    cor    -    mp  -  ti   -  blc. 

The  reader  doestiot  require  to  be  told  that  the  mia- 
take  was  subsequently  corrected,  nor  need  he  be  re- 
minded into  how  few  like  errors  the  German  com- 
poser fell  when  dea^ng  with  our  English  language. 
Save  this  verbal  alteration,  the  air  remains  preciscly 
as  found  in  the  MS.  It  shoold  be  noticed,  however, 
that  it  is  the  first  instance  in  iA»  "  Messiah  "  of  the 
second  or  minor  strophe  being  accompanied  only  by 
a  figured  baas.  The  duet  "  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  !"  is  sixteen  bars  shorter  as  now  sung  than  as 
originally  written,  a  large  portion  of  the  somewhat 
over-elaborated  first  subject  being  cut  out 

Thanks  be  to  God"  calls  for  no  remark;  but  the 
following  air,  "  If  God  be  for  us,"  preaents  another 
example  of  Handel's  happy  after-thought.  Hiv  fnst 
impuue  -was  to  introduce  the  words  Who  makes 
intercession  for  us"  upon  this  phrase: — ' 


C  0    — . 

Who 

nalrna 

''Ill 

int^cesuon 

for      n*.  Wlio 

1    '    '        f    1  '  i 

His  second,  however,  was  to  substitute  the  longer 
aud  more  melodious  passage  with  which  everybody 
is  familiar.  In  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  "  the  altera- 
tions are  too  unimportant  for  citatioa ;  but  its  sd- 
perb  sequel,  "Amen,"  oSerB  two  notewordiT' feft* 
tures.  One  of  these  is  in  the  subject  pv«i  out  by 
the  basses.  Had  Handel  kept  to  the  idea  which 
first  came  into  his  mind,  we  should  have  lost  that 
grand  progress  dirough  an  entire  octave  now  so 
striking  a  feature  of  the  theme.  Originally,  the 
second  part  of  the  phrase  imitated  the  first  in  its 
relative  minor  key,  as  thus  — 


Tlie  rsmwning  pmnt  is  in  l3ie  final  ban,  which  dow 
the  crashing  4-S  chord  immediatdy  preceding  the 
adagio  cadence  to  be  an  amendment  Before  alters 
ation,  the  Adagio  was  led  up  to  in  this  manner: — 


i 


A 
1 


T  i 
A  -  men. 


As  to  the  value  of  tbe  chuiges  thus  made  in  the  be- 
ginning and  ead  <Kf  one  of  the  finert  duml  fu^aes 
ewer  .writtm,  there  can'  hardly  be  a  diffisrenee  of 
c^oion. 

Scrawled  underneath  the  blurs  and  blots  made 
by  the  eager  musiciaa,  then  exulting  in  the  close  of 
his  tadc,  are  the  words,  "Ptn«  ddf  orattrio,  G.  F. 
Handel,  Septen^re  12.  AusgefvUt  en  14  dieter' 
Who  is  there  that  cannot  sympathize  with  this 
Hercales  as  be  rested  frtMii  hia  la  bom,  conscious  of 
having  produced  an  imperishable  Hung  ? 


iigitfiioB'by 
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"HOW  IT  ALL  HAPFfiNED." 

Rat-tat, — that  'a  the  postnun,  —  two  letters  fiir 
Mra.  OKDthns  Lobb,  Cedir  VilU,  Putney,  and  Char- 
lotte Ban, "  If  700  please,  ma'ain,  tvro  letters  for 
<  jott."  Nonsense,  I  mast  be  dreaming,  and  I  shall 
awake  to  find  myself  still  Miss  &itannia  Flum- 
mtdge. 

I  have  been  married  ax  weelcs  last  Wednesday, 
and  yet  now,  when  anybody  suddenly  calls  me  Mrs. 
Lobb,  I  have  to  pinch  myself  to  make  sure  I  am  still 
flesh  and  blooo.  Ah !  yonng  people  eet  accuR- 
tCMued  to  things  quickly ;  bot  when  you  have  been 
called  by  one  name  for  forty-seven  years,  it  seems 
impoasible  ever  to  change  tt  However,  I  've 
changed  mine  by  s  miracle,  for  nothing  short  of  one 
can  eSecC  a  marriage  in  Kofield.  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  i^;^nst  mv  native  place.  It  is  tho 
sweetest  village  in  £nglana,  and  for  maiden  ladies 
a  most  advantageous  locality  as  regards  eccxiomy  and 
society ;  but,  in  my  present  poutim,  I  may  make  bold 
to  say  it  has  one  drawback.  There  are  no  bachelon 
in  it ;  boys  abound,  prominog  youths  with  nothii^ 
to  do  are  not  uncommon,  but  a  man  wiUi  position 
and  an  income,  however  small,  is  never  seen  in  Bin- 
field  without  a  wife  by  his  side.  1b  it  any  wonder 
then  that  I,  not  at  all  a  beauty,  should  have  some 
little  bewilderment  in  ideotafying  myself  as  wife  of 
Olinthus  Lobb,  Esq.,  and  mistress  of  Cedar  Villa  ? 

Now  I  am  goins  to  tell  how  it  all  happened.  Pa- 
mela and  I  are  Ute  dan^^ters  of  a  Colonel  in  the 
army.  He  had  retired  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remem- 
ber ;  and  when  be  died  he  left  os  our  little  cottage 
and  £60  a  year.  He  deLied  himself  many  a  com- 
fort to  do  this,  and  the  memory  of  onr  father  is  very 
dear  to  us.  We  tried  to  do  as  he  would  have  wished 
OS,  and  some  jean  ago  vhen  Mr.  Thompson,  a  most 
respectaUe  man,  bat  a  miller,  offered  me  his  hand 
and  heart,  Pamda  sud,  "  No^  we  have  our  fathers 
poaUon  to  maintain."  So  I  had  to  decline,  very 
reluctantly  I  must  own,  for  h^  wss  a  widower,  and 
my  heart  seemed  to  long  to  take  care  of  those  two 
dear  litUe  girla.  After  that  one  offer  I  never  got 
another,  and  I  began  to  resent  myself  to  what 
seemed  my  ordunea  porti<Hi.  Not  that  this  was  an 
easy  task,  for  I  am  not  like  Fam.  She  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary woman;  indeed,  many  people  say  she 
ooght  to  be  a  man.  Fam  is  one  m  those  people 
who  never  give  way,  and  I  really  could  not  say 
which  is  strongest,  her  miad  or  her  body,  both  bang 
^antic  If  she  hiad  been  walking  about  all  day  and 
IS  brought  to  confess  that  she  u  a  little  tired,  the 
only  waf  yott  ever  see  hertake  her  ease  is  by  nttiiu; 
b(dt  iqmgM  in  her  eksir.  The  so^estion  m  son 
or  couch  wotdd  be  met  by  a  withering  look  of  scorn 
only  to  be  produced  by  one  of  those  fong  noses  with 
a  bump  in  the  middle.  Fam  is  very  proud  of  the 
family  nose.  I  have  often  looked  at  her  when  in  re- 
pose, —  I  mean  after  she  has  retired,  —  lying  with 
her  arms  cTOssed,  really  remiedingoneof  those  noble 
cnisaden,  or  figioes  of  the  Middle  .^es,  one  sees  in 
cathedrals. 

Things  in  this  life  go  by  .contraries,  else  why  was 
not  I  christened  Pamela,  and  she  Britannia  ?  ■  Our 
mother  so  admired  the  novel,  that  she  begged  her 
first-born  might  be  called  by  the  heroine^  sweet 
name.  This  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which 
my  father  gave  way,  but  even  then  conditionally, — 
that  he  shoukl  choose  the  name  of  the  second ;  and  he 
chose  tlw  name  of  Bntannia,  and,  unfortunately,  I 
was  the  second.  When  we  were  children  he  always 
called  me  Aii  chick ;  and,  if  we  had  a  dispute,  he 


invariably  whistled'or  hummed  "  Rule,  Britanoia." 
Bat  this  did  not  last  long,  for  no  one  could  rule  Fam. 
Kven  as  acUld,!  ielthermentalsoperiori^.  WIq^, 
at  Bchotd  I  remember  her  repeating  all  die  rules  of 
grammar  perfectly ;  scorning  to  copy  the  answer  of 
a  sum ;  and  positively  understanding  the  use  of  the 
globes.  There  was  but  oae  occanon  on  which  I  felt 
uie  gratification  of  superiority,  and  that  was  when, 
during  the  danciog-lesBon,  I  caught  our  dear  mother's 
approring  emile  as  she  watched  me.  Pam  detested 
dancing,  for,  having^  .very  long  thin  limbs,  she  did  not 
show  to  advantage  m  that  accomplishment.  I  am 
still  an  admirer  of  Terpsichore,  but  if  I  stand  np  for 
a  quadrille  with  the  children,  I  always  feel  I  am 
making  myself  ridiculous  in  Pam's  eyesu  I  am  very 
fond  of  chddren  and  young  people,  and  nothing  has 
made  me  more  pleased  than  when  some  dear  girl, 
whom  I  have  known  from  a  child,  has  confided  to  me 
her  little  love  sttny. 

I  am  afrud  Pain  is  right  I  an  rather  romantie.' 
I  have  often  felt  so  sorry  bs  mjrself  that  I  Bad  no 
early  love  story  of  my  own  toloc^  back  npmi, — it 
keeps  Qsae's  heart ^oong  and  firesh.  Pam  says  women 
were  meant  for  higher  things  than  utUng  tlinldDg 
of  lovers  and  whom  they  shall  marry.  Well,  of 
course  she  is  right,  but  I  really  da  not  know  that 
the  women  who  take  the  chemiBb7,  astronom;^! 
alt  the  ologies,  are  a  bit  the  happier  or  more  amiable  ; 
and  I  am  sure  some  of  the  sweetest  natures  and 
kindest  hearts  I  have  met  with  have  beloi^ed  to 
pretty  vain  punes,  who  delighted  in  turning  the  beads 
of  all  the  men  they  met,  no  matter  whether  they 
were  eighteen  or  eighty.  I  must  confess  I  have 
often  felt  grateful  that  men  are  weak.  Nobody  can 
thorongbly  understand  this,  unless  it  has  been  their 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  a  strong>minded 
stq>erior  woman.  Dear  me !  what  a  lepoee  diey  an 
then  I  Ifeel  it  must  have  been  a  great  trial  to  dear 
Pam  to  live  with  me,  not  being  a  kindred  nund. 
When  I  have  thought  her  fSseling  dull  on  this  ac^ 
coant,  and  have  tned  to  get  up  a  little  argument, 
bow  completely  I  have  failed,  —  my  knowl^^  has 
utterly  forsaken  me.  And  pontively,  sometimes,  I 
had  imagined  from  her  silence  that  she  was  getting 
interest^  1  But  when  I  got  to  the  end  of  my  say, 
then  she  would  fix  her  eye  upon  me  with  "  Britaaniaf 
may  I  ask  yon,  as  a  personal  favor,  never  to  disjday 
your  lamentaUe  ignorance  '  before  a  third  person.' " 
Either  this,  or  I  committed  a  lajmu  Unguat  in  my  mode 
of  eipressioo,  and  then,  trying  feebly  to  defend  my- 
self on  the  score  of  Walker  or  Mannder,  Fam  would 
demand,  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  nm  cold  down 
mybaek-bone,  "MaylaskwhoWalkeraadMaunder 
may  be  7  "  I  really  felt  quite  ccmfiued,  beeaose  I 
had  not  the  slightest  idea,  for,,  except  in  the  diction- 
aries, I  had  never  beard  of  either  of  the  gentlemen. 
It  is  certainly  most  provoking  in  ine  to  be  so  stupid  ; 
and  one  of  my  great  pleasures  now  is,  to  hope  that,  by 
sending  many  nice  ccanforta  to  my  dear  sister,  I  shaU 
prove  1  have  not  been  unmindful  of  her  forbear* 
ance. 

So  Pam  and  I  b^an  to  get  old,  —  she  got  thinner 
and  I  got  fatter.  The  people  we  remembered  as  grown 
Dp  when  we  were  yonng  dn^ped  olT,  one  by  one.  It 
seemed  anch  a  long  time  since  we  were  children ; 
everything  was  altered  ;  what  were  facts  then  were 
idle  stories  now  ;  boys  and  giris  of  ten  and  twelve  put 
me  to  thitblush, — the  parts  of  speech  were  entirely 
CMtfuaed.  Places  which  used  to  be  in  one  coantir 
were  in  anotiier  now.  There  was  no  William  Tell, 
andno  Joanof  Arc.  Henir  VHI.  was  a  good  father- 
ly man,  and  ^haxd  HL,  instead  of  "jwadiog  to  the 
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throne  in  the  blood  of  bis  dearest  relatives,"  lived 
and  died  an  exemplary  brother  and  uncle.  People 
we  haci  aeen  married  were  grandfathers  and  erand- 
motbers ;  children  we  had  seen  christeoed  had  boys 
and  g^rls  who  called  ns  Old  Fam  and  Andent 
Briton. 

Binfield^  about  twenty  miles  from  London.  It 
was  our  rale  to  go  to  town  twice  a  year  to  receive 
oar  dividends,  to  buy  any  special  article  of  dress  we 
needed,  and  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the  tempting  beauties 
displayed  in  the  shop  windows.  This  baH  been  a 
plan  of  our  dear  father's,  and  during  the  London  day 
we  oflen  spoke  of  bim, — how  surprised  he  would  have 
been  at  this  alteration  or  that  improvement,  or  how 
pleased  to  see  something  which  drew  forth  our  won- 
der or  admiration.  On  this  particular  occasion,  Pam 
bad  been  staying  with  a  friend  of  ours  at  Pentonville, 
and  we  agreed  that  we  should  meet  to  do  our  business, 
spend  the  day,  and  return  home  together  in  the 
evening.  I  always  felt  quite  knocked  up  after  one 
of  those  days  ;  but  we  could  not  accept  our  friend's 
invitation  to  stay  the  night,  as  we  had  a  return  tick- 
et. Travelling  is  expensive,  and  Pam  said  our  posi- 
tion obliged  OS  to  go  first  class.  Dear  1  dear  1  I 
have  sometimes  been  led  to  ask  myself  whv  mone^ 
and  position  do  not  always  go  together.  The  one  is 
very  trying  without  the  other.  The  many  things 
we  nave  been  obliged  to  do,  and  also  to  do  without, 
because  it  would  not  become  our  position !  Pam 
would  never  hear  of  a  charwoman,  but  we  must  have 
a  servant.  And,  really,  girls  have  enormous  appe- 
tites and  very  ungrateful  dispositions,  or  our  Susan 
never  could  have  said  we  were  mean.  But  perhaps 
I'm  hard  on  the  poor  thing.  Had  she  known  how 
often  Para  and  I  declared  to  each  other  we  could  n't 
eat  another  morsel  —  though  far  from  being  satisfied 
—  in  order  that  she  might  nave  a  good  dinner,  she 
would  not,  I  think,  have  sud  we  were  mean. 

But  to  return  to  the  morning  on  which  I  was  to  go 
to  London  alone.  Five  minutes  to  nine  the  train 
■wBa  to  start ;  but  I  was  so  afraid  of  not  being  in 
time  that  I  was  ready  at  half  past  seven.  It  bdng 
ridiculous  to  leave  home  at  tut  hour,  I  took  up  a 
book,  —  not  that  I  could  read  either,  because  of  the 
unpleasant  feeling  that  I  might  forget  something 
which  Pam  would  be  ccrtun  to  ask  for.  Eight 
o'clock  struck.  It  would  only  take  twenty  minutes 
to  walk  slowly  to  the  station,  and  I  had  then  half  an 
hour  to  spare.  No  matter,  I  would  start  at  the  quar- 
ter past,  in  case  of  accidents.  And  a  very  fortunate 
thing  it  was  I  did  start ;  for  I  had  passed  Bull's 
Cross  when  I  discovered  I  had  no  pocket-handker- 
chief. However,  I  bad  time  to  hurry  back  and  put 
one  in  my  pocket  Ah !  how  little  I  thought  that 
that  triffing  incident  would  be  the  means  of  bringing 
about  the  great  event  of  my  life  ! 

When  I  reached  the^aubrm,I  looked'about,  but 
saw  nobody  I  knew,  "rhe  guard  put  me  into  an 
empty  carriage,  and,  though  several  of  ourgentiemen 

fa^ed,  they  only  nodded  "  good  morning."  So  alone 
started,  but  not  to  remain  atone  lor^,  for  at  every 
station  people  got  in  and  got  out  until  we  reached 
Chingford.  Here  I  thought  I  was  to  be  left  by  my- 
self again,  but,  just  as  tne  train  was  moving  off, 
a  middle-aged  gentleman  rushed  up.  The  guard 
opened  the  door  of  my  carriage,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  jump  in,  making  use,  as  I  thought,  of  such  an 
improper  expression  that,  if  Pamela  had  %een  there, 
she  would  certainly  have  given  him  in  charge.  But 
our  ears  oflen  deceive  us;  I  have  since  found  out 
that  he  merely  remarked,  on  finding  a  lady  alone, 
e.**   StiU  at  the  time  I  felt  rather  it 
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nant,  and  looked  at  the  offender  with  some  curiosity. 
He  was  a  very  thin,  tall  man,  and  so  oddly  dressed 
that  I  began  to  feel  a  little  uncomfortable,  and  wish 
some  one  else  was  in  the  carriage  with  me.  Why 
bhould  be  wear  wtiite  trousers  ?  The  day  was  not 
warm.  Were  they  made  of  dvaiV  or  jean  ?  I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  been  scanmng  his  garb,  for  pres- 
ently he  s^d  in  a  loud  Vince,  — 

"Well,  madam,  may  I  ask  if  yon  see  anything 
peculiar  in  my  dress,  that  yon  are  honoring  it  with 
so  much  attention  ?  " 

I  realty  thought  I  must  have  sunk  through  the 
seat  of  dbe  carnage.  O,  if  Pamela  had  been  there ! 
I  tried  to  stammer  out  an  apol<^,  and  he  waved  his 
hand  with  what  seemed  an  ironical  leer,  saying, 
"  O,  no  offence,  no  offence."  Well,  what  with  my 
confusion  and  annoyance,  I  was  ready  to  funt.  I 
felt  I  must  have  a  little  air,  so  without  a  thought  I 
pulled  down  the  window.  In  an  instant  he  fired 
out  again :  — 

"  Bless  me,  madam,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
commit  suicide,  of  course,  but  you  dont  want  to 
commit  murder  too." 

"  Murder  I  suicide  1  O  dear,  dear,  what  AovAd  I 
do !  would  the  train  never  reach  the  next  station  ! 
He  must  have  seen  my  terror,  for  he  swd :  — 

"  There,  there,  don't  look  as  if  you  thought  I  was 
mad  ;  but  if  you  suffered  from  rheumatism  as  I  do, 
madam,  you 'd  look  upon  a  person  who  put  you  in 
a  draught  as  your  natural  enemy." 

I  certainly  felt  devoutiy  thankful  now  that  Pamela 
was  not  with  me,  or  there  would  have  been  quite  a 
scene.  We  stopped  once  more,  and  took  in  two  ladies 
and  a  gentleman.  The  train  moved  on,  and  soon  I 
heard  my  gruff  neighbor  tut-tutting,  and  muttering 
something  he  would  do  to  somelxKly,  when  I  dis- 
covered that  his  nose  was  beginning  to  bleed,  and  he 
was  searching  vainly  in  his  pocket  for  a  handker- 
chief. I  must  confess  my  first  feding  was  not  one 
of  sorrow  for  him.  He  had  been  vrfaat  I  conudered 
offensive  to  me, — an  unprotected  female  with  nobody 
to  retaliate  for  her ;  but  then  I  remembered  how 
near  I  had  been  in  a  similar  plight  to  his  \  had  I 
not  started  at  the  time  I  did,  I  should  have  been 
minus  a  handkerchief  too.  I  involuntarily  put  my 
band  in  ray  pocket.  Yes,  there  it  lay  neatly  folded 
up ;  but  I  would  not  take  it  out  to  make  matters 
worse  by  unnecessary  display.  At  this  time  the  poor 
gentleman  was  obliged  to  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window.  The  ladies  exchanged  looks  expressive  of 
anything  but  pleasure;  the  yonn^  man  eyed  him 
with  a  stare  of  the  most  profound  indifference,  as  If 
it  were  the  usual  thing  to  travel  with  people  who 
chose  that  their  noses  should  bleed  ;  and  he  did  not 
desire  to  interfere  with  him,  only  ho  wished  to  im- 
press upon  ns  that  he  was  at  no  loss,  for  he  produced 
a  spotless  handkerchief,  slowly  shoc^  it  out,  and  used 
it  most  unnecessarily,  and  X  thought  heartlessly; 
and  then  a  small  voice  began  to  whisper  "  Britannia 
Flummidgc,  are  you  acting  a  Christian's  part  ?  Have 
you  never  heard  a  story  of  a  good  Samaritan  ?  " 

I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  agiun  ;  I  tried  to 
feel  if  it  was  one  of  my  best  handkerchiefi.  I  ai^ed 
that  if  I  had  two  It  would  be  different,  but  yon  were 
not  supposed  to  distress  yourself  for  somebody  you 
did  n't  koow.  Why,  one  might  do  nothing  else  but 
give  away  pocket-handkerchiefs !  Then  there  was 
Pamela;  she  would  never  approve  of  it,  and  must 
never  know  of  it.  Oh  1  it  was  exactly  like  one  of 
my  Quixotic  fits.  I  might  be  quite  certain  I  was 
making  myself  ridiculous,  and  I  resolved  to  entertain 
the  notion  no  longer.  But,in  spite  of  tryitiir  tolook 
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at  the  passing  scenery,  and  to  conmder  what  I  should 
purchase,,  how  best  Uy  out  mr  small  amount  of 
money,  memoiT  wnJd  recall  "  sweet  story  of 
old  "  and  I  coald  but  hang  my  head  from  a  fheliug 
that  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  tried  to  ^'  go,  and  do 
likewise." 

A  Plunmiidge  haag  her  head!  My  father's 
daughter  ashamed  to  look  the  whole  world  in  the 
face  I  I  am  one  of  the  weak  specimens  of  my  sex, 
I  know ;  but  at  that  moment  Pamela  herself  could 
not  have  felt  more  bold.  Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation I  handed  my  nice  new  handkerchief,  embrcad- 
ered  with  "  B.  P."  ia  the  comer,  saying,  — 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  are  put  to  inconveoience. 
Will  you  accept  this  ?  I  shall  not  require  it." 

I  could  not  see  hia  &ce ;  but,  from  the  side  glance 
I  cot,  I  think  it  wore  an  expression  of  great  aston- 
ishment. However,  he  took  the  handkerchief  irith- 
out  a  word,  and  I  quite  imagined  he  did  not  intend 
thanking  me.  Presently  he  drew  in  his  head,  his 
&ce  looking  redder  than  ever  by  the  close  proximity 
of  the  white  handkerchief,  and  said,  — 

"Madam,  I  aof  obliged  to  you,  —  veiy  much 
obliged  to  you.  Madam,  you  're  an  angeL  Yob  're 
more:  you're  a  wcanan,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
carriage  too." 

Here  he  perfectly  glared  at  the  two  ladies,  who 
did  n't  seem  to  mind  it ;  though,  had  it  been  me,  I 
should  have  felt  as  if  I  conld  have  shrunk  into  a 
nutshell. 

We  were  soon  at  our  journey's  end.  My  com- 
panion helped  me  out  with  the  greatest  politeness, 
and  then,  with  the  mannen  of  a  courtier^  said, "  May 
I  be  pemutted  to  inquire  where  I  shall  have  tlie 
pleasure  of  returning  this?  "  still  holding  the  hand- 
kerchief in  his  hand. 

Now  this  was  embarraswng.  Pamela  might  blame 
me  severely;  and  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of 
my  indelicate  liberty.  Yet  I  felt  I  should  like  to  get 
my  handkerchief  back.  So  after  a  moment  I  told 
him  not  to  trouble  himself,  but,  should  he  be  passing 
the  station,  he  might  give  it  to  the  guard  of  the  Bin- 
field  train,  directed  to  "  Miss  B.  Plummidge,  Bin- 
field  Station,  to  be  left  until  called  for."  He  lifted 
his  bat,  and  I  was  soon  looking  out  for  an  onmibos 
to  take  me  to  the  appointed  meeting-place  wiUi  Par 
mela. 

She  was  there,  and  we  spent  a  delightful  day. 
AAer  we  bad  done  our  business  and  shopping,  we 
went  to  a  museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  where  there 
were  stones  and  fossils,  about  which  dear  Pamela 
seemed  to  know  much  more  than  the  gentleman  who 
showed  us  over.  She  caught  him  tripping  two  or 
three,  times ;  and  tins  put  lier  in  euch  gom-humor 
that  ^e  stopped  before  all  the  shops  tn  Rc^nt  Street, 
where  I  wanted  to  look  in.  Now,  was  very 
kind,  for  I  am  sure  any  one  who  conld  ever  recollect 
those  dreadful  names  of  things  which  existed  before 
Adam  and  Noah  must  feel  it  a  great  come-down  to 
be  asked  to  look  at  French  muslins  at  ten-and-nx- 
pence,  and  bonnets^  "as  worn  in  'BtcnSf"  at  one 
guinea. 

I  experienced  some  little  inconvenience  from  the 
want  of  my  handkerchief,  such  as  when  Pam  would 
tell  me  to  take  a  "black  "  off  my  nose.  I  had  then 
to  contrive  to  get  behind  her,  and  furtively  rub  it  ofi* 
with  my  glove.  Tired  enough  we  were  when  we 
reached  home  that  night,  but  we  had  seen  plenty  to 
think  of  and  to  talk  about  The  next  week  passed 
r^[tidly  enough,  when  one  evening,  as  fam  and  I 
were  takug  a  walk  near  the  station,  one  of  the  por- 
ters came  np  and  sud  to  me,  — • 


**  Jf  you  please,  miss,  there 's  a  parcel  for  you  heie. 
I  should  have  brought  it  up,  bat  it  says  *  to  be  left 
till  called  for.'" 

Was  ever  anything  so  unfortunate  ?  I  felt  I  was 
getting  red,  and  that  Pamela's  eye  was  on  me.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  misfortune  to  be  such  a  weak  crea- 
ture as  I  am.  I  felt  guilty  of  quite  a  crime  at  that 
moment,  and  by  a  great  effort  could  only  stammer 
out  something  about  a  person's  nose  bleeding,  and 
that  I  had  lent  them  my  handkerchief.  If  Pamela 
would  only  not  ask  if  toe  person  were  a  man  or  a 
woman,  and  if  I  could  but  conceal  that  it  was  I  who 
offered  the  handkerchief!  Vain  thought!  In  five 
minutes  I  felt  that  Pam  had  turned  me  inside  out, 
and  shaken  every  scrap  of  the  affair  out  of  me. 

She  preserved  a  solemn  silence,  and  we  reached 
the  station,  and  met  the  porter  with  a  large  brown- 
paper  parcel. 

"  There  must  be  scnne  mist^,"  I  said ;  "  mine 
was  but  a  pocket^iandkerchief." 

I  hesitated  and  debated ;  but  hesitation  and  de^ 
bating  wm  cut  short  by  Pam  desiring  the  man  to 
take  Uie  parcel  to  our  house ;  and  an  ominous  n- 
lence  was  maintained  till  we  reached  home. 

I  remember  with  what  trepidation  I  then  asked 
whetiier  we  had  not  better  open  the  parcel,  and  see 
what  was  in  it:  and,  though  Pamela  was  dying  of 
curiosity,  she  only  said  she  bad  no  desire'to  intenere 
with  me  in  such  a  matter.  So  I  cut  the  string,  and 
soon  my  bewildered  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  pink 
brocaded  silk,  so  rich  and  stiff,  that  it  would  hare 
stood  alone.  But  there  was  no  name,  no  handker- 
chief, nothing.  I  could  n't  describe  Pamela's  wrath 
nor  my  distress.  I  only  know  that  that  evening  I 
felt  that  henceforth  I  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  twld 
wnnan,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Plummidge. 

And  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  unfortunate 
parcel  ?  I  could  n-'t  keep  it,  and  I  conld  n't  send  it 
back,  because  I  did  n't  know  the  name  of  t^e  sender. 
Whv  did  1  lend  my  handkerchief?  and,  when  I  did 
lend  it,  why  was  I  so  mean  as  orer  want  to  have 
it  back  again  ? 

Matters  stood  thus  when  we  received  an  invitation 
to  dinner  from  our  doctor's  wife.  Now,  we  oflen 
went  out  to  tea,  or  to  small  evening  parties;  but 
the  circle  in  which  we  moved,  in  Binfield,  was  not 
much  given  to  asking  friends  to'  dine.  So  this  was 
rather  an  event  for  us.   Pam  became  a  trifle  more 

gracious,  and  by  the  day  named  ^e  was  almost 
erselfl  I  could  have  hi^ed  her,  I  felt  so  glad  not 
to  feel  the  Pariah  I  had  ^e  for  the  last  ten  davs. 
Pam  hx^ed  very  well,  —  quite  handsome  I  tbongat. 
I  am  the  beat  woAwoman,  and  I  had  trimmed  her 
black  ulk  irith  some  nice  lace  a  eou«n  of  ours  had 
^ven  me,  and  folt  quite  proud  of  my  work  and  my 
sater. 

'  I  was  too  taken  up  with  the  delight  of  having  all 
pleasant  agun  to  think  much  about  how  I  looked. 
Besides,  Pam  is  so  clever  that  people  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  taking  much  notice  of  me,  unless  they 
were  deaf  or  invands,  and  then  they  seemed  to  like 
to  talk  to  me.  Quite  prepared  to  enjoy  myself  at 
Dr.  Fletcher's,  I  entered  the  drawing-room  behind 
Pam,  when  —  O,  it  could  n't  be  ! —  yea,  it  was  — ■ 
there  on  the  sofa  sat  my  eccentric  friend  of  the  rail- 
way carriage.  1  am  perfectiy  sure  if  my  nerves 
had  n't  given  way  I  should  have  rushed  out.  Aa  it 
was,  everything  and  everybody  seemed  swimming 
about  the  room ;  a  guif;ling  ctf  water  sonneted  in  my 
ears,  and  a  voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  long  way 
off,  wluspering,  "  Mr.  OUnthns  Lobb,  Miss  Britannia 
Plummidge."  For  fiilly  ten  minute^  had  not  the 
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alubtat  idea  vhat  an/  one  Bnid  or  did.  However, 
vuen  I  seemed  to  retam  to  tiie  world  about  me, 
everybody  iras  talking  most  agreeably  to  everybody 
eke,  and  I  b^^a  to  breathe  again,  especially  wben 
I  saw  that  my  friend  did  not  btend  showing  that 
we  had  ever  met  before.  We  ^>ent  a  delightful 
evening.  Paai  was  quite  channed  with  our  new 
fliC^uaiDtance.  lie  gave  vay  (o  her,  agreed  with  her 
opinions,  and,  thoagfa  he  touk  bat  little  notice  of 
me,  treated  na  both  mth  the  greatest  pt^tenees.  ' 

I  decUre  I  tboo^it  Pamliad  made  a  conqnest 
when  he  innsted  on  aenng  m  horns,  and  aafeed  per- 
miaiioo  to  call  and  iaqmre  after  oa  the  next  marn- 
iD^.  Bun  had  fixnid  oitf  dut  lb.  Lobb  was  an  old 
friend  «f  Dr.  Fletcher's,  and  nmder  the  shield  of  a 
fiery,  qvack  Dumoer,  and  very  eocentrio  appeuwice, 
was  always  doing  the  kindest  actions,  which  he 
would  never  acknowledge,  or  permit  himself  to  be 
tbhked  for.  Mrs.  Fletcher  said  she  advised  the 
unmarried  ladies  to  look  after  him,  as  he  was  very 
w^  off,  and  devoted  to  ladies,  thoogh,  Ifrom  having 
had  an  earlr  disiqtpmntment,  and  spwiding  most  itf 
his  life  in  India  aid  Chiaa,  he  had  nero:  bean 
married. 

That  mght,  when  Fam  had  left  me,  I  opened  my 
drawera  and  looked  at  tiie  pink  brocade,  and  smiled 
to  tiunk,  that,  after  all,  I  might  wear  that  "  bone  of 
conteation "  at  Pam's  wedding,  and  that  then  she 
might  be  more  indulgrat  about  lo^  iiulelieate  bold- 
nesi  in  offering  aiy  uutdkerohief  to  a  atraager.  I 
made  ap  my  miod  to  speak  to  htm  aboirt  the  parcel, 
diould  I  have  an  oppcvtunity,  as,  in  case  of  notlung 
ooiuiK  of  his  attentions,  l4WBld  send  it  back.  But 
I  woou  be  very  carefol  HI  my  maimer  and  in  what  I 
sud,  BO  as  not  to  endanger  my  dear  sister's  pFo^cts. 

A  week  passed,  and  still  Mr.  Lobb  was  at  Bin- 
field.  H«  had  a  room  at  the  "  Dragon,"  and  his 
attentions  were  getting  aiiaost  ■pointed.  I  never 
dared  breathe  my  thoughts  to  Fam,  ttot  knowing 
bow  she  would  take  it ;  bnt  when  it  came  to  inviting 
the  Fletchers  and  ourselves  to  a  little  picnic,  and  he 
giving  Fam  bis  arm  most  of  the  way,  I  began  to 
think  she  must  see  that  all  this  meant  MRnethiog.  I 
had  never  been  abia  to  apeak  to  him  i  but  the  day 
after  tlie  picnic  he  «aUed.  Earn  was  im%  so  I  mas- 
tered np  conngB,  and  told  hini  of  the  parcel  I  had 
seoeiveo,  which  1  waa  sine  had  come  finm  him;  and 
Aoogh  I  knew  how  kindly  ho  meant  it,  stiU  I  thought 
I  would  rather  not  accept  it,  as  —  " 

"  As  what  ?  "  he  said.  "  You  think  thb  liule  trifle 
came  from  me,  and  yet  you  won't  accept  it  ?  Now, 
I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Miss  Bcitaunia,  I  wiU  offer  jon 
Bometbing  else,  and  if  you  refuse  that  —  why,  I  'U  — 
I'll  bum  thedren,aad  I'll  return,  —  do,  I  won't, — 
whatever  comes  I  '11  keep  that  handkerchief  "  ;  and 
upon  the  Spot  be  ofFered  me  his  band  and  heart,  and 
asked  me  to  be  Mrs.  Loiib. 

I  was  never  more  lurprised,  though  Fam  said, 
ailcTwards,  if  ever  allowed  thoagfaU  of  tbe  kind 
to  enter  ber  mind  she  ahottld  have  had  her  suspi- 
cions.  But  I  cannot  tall  bow  thankfal  I  was  to  find 
Fam  had  not  taken  his  attenttoos  as  meaning  ajiy- 
thing  but  a  trifaoto  to  her  nqienorijly. 

I  und  to  smile  looietimeB,  as  I  eaw  what  an 
amusement  I  and  my  old  lover  were  to  (he  yoiu^ 
peo^e.    They  could  not  comprehend  the  quiet  en- 

eyment  we  looked  forward  to  in  going  down  the 
11  of  life  together;  tli^  were  rather  ilrightetted 
at  the  red.£sce  and  sharp  vaSct,  and  ooidd  not  iui> 
derstaod  thsA  his  heart  wss  as  fresh  as  Hat  of  the 
yoiii^*ert  a£Aox  who  laughed. 
I  waspleesed  to  find  th^  many  people  mold  mist 


me  and  be  sorry  to  lose  me ;  and  when  we  were  i 
married,  ootwitbstanding  Mr.  Lobb  cave  my  old 
people  a  dinner,  and  my  school  childjren  a  treat,  | 
there  were  sad  faces  at  parting.   My  dear  husband 
says  he  is  getting  all  lus  sharp  edges  rasped  off,  and  , 
he  knows  his  friends  think  him  hen-pecked,  and  j 
pity  him.    When  he  allows  hit  voice  and  manneis 
to  be  more  like  his  soft,  tender  heait,  be  say? : 
"  Well,  well,  my  dear !  soon  there  won't  be  much 
lefi  of  old  Lin  Lapp  exc^t  his  duck  inexpresnblea ;  : 
and,  I  can  tell  von  I  won  t  leave  them  on,  for  they  ' 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  woman  who  has  i 
made  me  Ute  faap^est  man  in  England!** 


WILLIAM  H.  PEESCOTT.  | 

HIS  LIFE  ASD  WOOKS.*  j 

tnwutated  for  Emr  S^ninDAT  tma  tite  Hnw  det  Deux  | 
Mondti.] 

Almost  ten  years  ago,  a  premature  deaUi  <Ie-  | 
prived  tbe  world  of  letters  and  his  country  of  one  of  j 
those  men  who  have  the  most  contributwl  to  marfc 
in  the  literature  of  the  ninetecmtl^centary  the  place 
of  tiie  American  people.   William  H.  FVescott,  tbe 
eminent  historian,  died  at  Boston  the  28th  of  Jan-  - 
uary,  1859,  scarcely  in  the  decline  of  life,  in  l^e  full 
vigor  of  his  talent,  rudely  interrupted  in  the  coarse 
ofhis  most  important  works.    He  left  behind  him  a 
reputation  which  spread  £ir  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
his  country,  and  works  of  the  first  rank  become 
popular  even  abroad ;  but  of  himself,  of  his  person,  of 
the  efforts  at  the  price  of  which  he  had  bought  hb 
reputation,  little  was  known  so  far,  in  France  at 
least.    One  had  indeed  heard  of  the  obstaclw  which 
a  deplorable  state  of  health  and  an  almost  complete 
blindness  had  thrown  in  his  way.    He  himself,  in 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  principal  works,  had  (l*di- 
catdy  infimned  his  readers  ofhis  difficulties  and  his  | 
sufferings ;  bat  to  these  few  lines,  marked  by  a  re-  | 
signed  mdancholr,  was  limited  the  information  vriiidi  . 
one  possessed,  it  is  onir  to-day  that  we  know  more   1  , 
on  toe  sul^ecL    A  well-4cnown  American  litleraicw, 
Mr.  Geoi^  Hcknor,  has  just  ^ven  us  a  scrupoloody  ' 
faithful  biography  of  him  who  has  been  during  forty 
years  his  most  intimate  fHend.    Written  by  a  band  ' 
which  seems  still  to  tremble  with  emotion,  this  nsr-  ^ 
ralive  leads  us  from  the  first  months  of  Prescott's  ' 
childhood  to  the  day  of  his  sudden  end  with  an  in-  i 
terest  which  every  moment  increases.    This  inter-  ' 
est  is  due  to  the  abundance  of  details  which  have  | 
the  charm  of  truth,  to  the  minute  care  with  which 
the  friend  makes  us  penetrate  into  tiie  recesses  of  1 
his  friend's  soul,  and  especially  to  a  certain  inspirar 
tion  of  tenderness  which  animates  these  pages  con-  ; 
secrated  to  the  recital  of  a  simple  and  often  pjinftd 
existence.   It  is  not,  indeed,  in  Uie  quanti^  and  , 
strangeness  of  events  that  the  true  attraction  of  the  | 
life  <tf  Fresoott  is  to  be  sought.   This  life  has  pased  j 
away  ccnnpletely  in  the  compass  ofhis  study,  on  tbe 
thrrabotd  of  wbidit  it  seems,  tbe  clamor  of  without 
has  always  expired.    In  tlUs  America  which  our 
i^Qorant  imagination  represents  to  itself  involnnta- 
nly  aa  so  disordinate,  so  noisy,  which  so  soon  after  I 
his  death  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  late  procured  for  him  a  destiny  tbe  cshn  ' 
of  which  woald  have  caused  envy  in  a  monk  of 
Monte  Casftioo.   He  has  lived  far  work,  be  died 
working-  We  thought,  however,  that  in  the  specta- 
cle of  the  indomitable  ene]^  with  winch  he  stm^ 
gled  against  his  sad  infirmity,  in  tbe  analjf^s  of  bis 
habituu  methods  of  composition  in  fine,  and  per-  < 
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baps  especailj  in  the  itudj  of  his  pore  and  ooUe 
nature,  there  vonld  be  Knaethiiig  lutroctive  and 
earning.  Thiwks  to  the  luge  kons  we  shall  niake 
olsSi.  Tkkao^s  wm-k  and  to  the  cel^nity  of  the 
name  of  Freacott,  ire  hope  that  such  will  be  the 
opinion  of  our  readers. 

Wiiliam  HicUi»<r  Prescott  was  borD  at  Salem,  a 
little  town  in  New  Eoglaod,  Uie  4tb  of  May,  1 796,  of 
'William,  a  diBtiDguished  lawjer,  aAerwaida  judge 
at  Boetoa,  and  of  Catherine  Uickline,  the  daughter 
1^  a  MasaavhnaettB  merchant.    The  Preecott  fainilj 
boasted  of  its  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  <me  of 
those  gUmous  emifi;rants  of  the  sixteenth  centary, 
who,  sacrificing  their  connta'v  to  their  futh,  came  to 
ask  religious  liberty  of  Uie  oeaert  lucres  of  the  New 
World.   The  fint  ancestors  of  the  biatonan  were, 
we  •are  l(4d,  eneijgattc  and  inteUveat  men,  who  ex- 
ercised a  great  infloence  over  the  deatimea  of  the 
infant  (hJoq^.   Such  memoriei  are  not,  m  it  seems, 
in  democrauc  Asterica  a  matter  of  complete  indif- 
ference ;  and  many  times  the  young  William  lent  bis 
ear  to  the  recital  ^exploits  accomplished  b^  one  of 
his  ancestors,  wbcf,  marching  against  the  Indians  nn- 
der  the  shelter  of  a  coat  of  mail,  threw,  by  his  appear- 
ance oaly,  terror  into  their  inexperienced  bands. 
Many  times  also  wm  celebrated  before  him  the 
part  that  his  grandiather  had  played  in  the  war  of 
American  independence,  and  the  sabre  borne  by  the 
latter  on  the  glorious  day  of  Bunker's  Hill  was  bekl 
np  to  the  admiration  of  bis  in&nttne  eyes.  Perhaps 
by  these  first  impressions  mast  be  explained  the 
taste  Prescott  always  had  fix-  rdatiog  fine  deeds  of 
arms  and  mitfhty  sword-thmsts. '  No  course  of  read- 
ing excited  in  him  so  much  entboaasm  m  that  of 
romances  of  chivalry.   In  the  fint  ruik  (tf  his  pref- 
Mces  the  fatare  histoiian  of  Hernando  Cort^ 
placed  Amadia  de  Gaul,  to  which  he  pud,  later  on 
10  bis  first  work,  a  tribute  of  homage  less  enthuuaa^ 
perhaps,  but  more  tboughtl'uL    Par  different,  more- 
over, &OID  what  he  was  to  be  one  day,  he  liked  pleas- 
ure much  better  than  work,  and  slewed  a  singular 
aversion  for  all  that  resembled  an  effort  of  any  de- 
scriptioA.    Hid  admisdioa  into  the  rank  of  Sopho- 
mores of  tlie  University  of  Harvard  did  not  inotliTy 
at  all  hjs  habits  of  iilleness.    It  does  not  seem  even 
that  ho  was  then  able  to  resiut;  all  thu  temptations 
which  pressed  on  his  path,  since,  whm  be  had  es- 
caped from  the  surveillance  d  his  friends,  nothing 
prevented  him  any  longer  from  giving  himself  np  to 
the  impuhats  of  an  ardent  nature  and  an  iupasNoned 
heart.    At  least  bis  bidgrapber  tells  as  tliM  this 
period  was  the  most  danj:erDus  ol'  his  youth,  and 
that  often,  later  ou,  when  lookiof^  back,  he  thought 
of  it  with  retfret.    A  terrible  auuident,  which  wm  to 
haveoD  lusiUstioyasadaod  coDsid^rablti  influence, 
changed  suddenly  the  course  of  his  life.     In  the 
midst  of  a  student!*' ^rawl,  he  rHcavtid  in  his  eye  a 
nMHisel  of  bread,  tlirown  wiili  force  ami  by  chance 
by  one  of  hid  friends.    Iliia  futal  blow  wan  tbUowed 
by  an  inflammation  which  endangered  his  existence 
daring  several  days,  and,  when  he  retaroed  to  health, 
his  eye  was  irrevocably  lost.     Ttie  long  we«ks 
whieh  he  had  passed  in  darkness  and  ulence  were 
pro[HUous  to  wise  reflections,  and  he  rose  frooi  his 
Kmg  repose  with  the  finn  intention  of  redeeming 
by  an  assiduous  labcH'  the  trivial  iilleneSB  9i  his  first 
nan.    Thanks  to  his  remarkable  faculties,  of  which 
be  had  so  far  not  made  moch       it  was  easy  for 
him  to  succeed ;  and  be_  obtained  the  disiineuitdied 
honor  of  terminating  Us  university  carver  oy  the 
public  reading  of  a  poem  in  Latin  verse  of  his  oom- 
poutiont  dedioited  to  Hope, — a  poem  whic^  he  en- 


deavored afterwards  to  find  amuig  his  early  papery 
and  the  loss  of  which  he  always  regretted. 

In  laborious  America  every  one  must  be  serionaly 
something.   If  yon  do  not  wish  to  be  a  merehant, 
be  a  lawyer ;  if  you  d8  not  wish  to  be  a  lawyer,  be 
a  writer ;  but  then  let  literatore  and  work  fill  your 
life  as  business  or  law  would  hare  done.  IIiqs 
Prescott  understood  it.   For  him,  ike  VtSa  the 
man  of  letters  was  in  some  scm^  a  buriness  for  which 
he  had  to  prepare  himself  as  fbr  any  other,  and  we 
are  going  to  see  how  conscientious  Uiis  preparation 
was  with  him.    Poet  laureate  of  the  University  of 
Harvard,  he  would  have  had  the  right  to  believe 
that  his  first  education,  in  what  concerned  clasncs  and 
£ngli^  literature,  was  a  suflScient  foundation,  and 
that  oa  this  side  at  least  he  had  no  need  df  a  new 
initiation.   He  dad  not  j  edge  so,  and  under  the  date 
of  the  80th  October,  1821,  he  inscribed  on  his  joumid 
a  programme  ot  readings  in  which  fignred,  by  the 
ride  or  works  on  grammar  and  style,  the  Englii^ 
pnMft-writexs  and  the  Latin  ebSMS.   He  had  the 
courage  to  carry  out  this  programme  to  the  letter, 
and  tw  was  teen  to  study  eagerty  like  a  schdar  the 
works  on  riietoric  in  nae  at  the  universities.  This 
task  once  performed,  he  reedved  to  devote  himself 
to  the  ;tndy  of  foreign  languages,  embracing  in  .his 
prefects  with  the  French  and  Italian  literatures, 
which  be  knew  a  little,  the  German  literatore,  which 
be  did  not  know  at  all,  without  neglecUng,  however, 
to  read  at  the  same  time  in  the  translation,  if  his 
eyes  could  not  endure  the  fat^^  of  the  original 
text,  his  old  Greek  authors.    "That  will  be  suffi- 
eienC  he  added,  modestly,  "as  a  general  prepara- 
tion."  ISpaniab,  which  was  to  be  later  the  principal 
occnpatkm.  of  lus  reading,  did  not  then  entnr  into 
Ids  plana   He  consecratml  a  year  to  the  reading  c( 
Frmch  authors  from  Froivart  to  Chateaubriand, 
without  much  relish  for  any  of  them ;  and  a  year 
likewise  to  that  of  Italian  authors,  of  wbom  ho  was 
always  a  great  admirer.    Once  familiarized  with 
Italian,  he  undertook  German  ;  but  his  will,  in  spite 
of  its  firmness,  fiuted  before  tbia  difficult  work.  So 
far  be  had  been  able,  thanks  to  the  help  of  a  secre- 
tary', to  nocomplish  such  vast  undertakings  without 
making  much  use  of  his  eyes,  which  moreover  seemed 
to  grow  stronger ;  but  it  could  not  be  so  with  Ger- 
man.   Tbe  first  condition  was  to  hnbitnate  himself 
to  these  Gothic  characters,  which  were  completely 
unknown  to  him,  and  Us  sight  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  fcr  thu  task  which  hu  imposed  on  it.  After 
tome  months  of  useless  efibrts,  he  abmdoned  Ger- 
man, but  it  was  not  witboat  a  strong  sentiment  of 
regret  and  sadness.   For  the  first  time  his  infirmity 
bt»an«  tor  him  no  kmper  an  inconveateoce,  but  a 
complete  obstacle,  and  be  could  touch  with  his  finger 
the  onsnrmonntable  limits  which  the  weakness  of 
bis  body  oppomd  to  the  strength  of  his  will.   As  the 
result  of  thid  trial,  he  fell  into  a  profound  discourage- 
ment, which  had  on  his  daily  labors  a  rapid  reaction. 
How  be  was  drawn  from  this  state  of  intellectual 
marasmus  is  what  Mr.  Ticknor  can  tell  us  better 
than  any  oue ;  for  he  can  assume  the  credit  of  having 
shown  tu'his  friend  his  tnie  road,  and  of  having 
brought  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  way  which  was 
to  conduct  him  so  rapdly  to  celebrity. 

Mr.  Ticknor  is  in  fiirei^  lai^pi^^es  what  our 
neighbors  call  a  distingaisbed  scbmr.  He  bas 
specially  oooipied  himself  with  Spanish  literatore, 
and  1m  has  pablislied  a  history  of  tlutt  literature 
which  has  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  the  most  distin- 
guished critios  of  Amarica.  At  the  epoch  with  whieh 
,  «•  are  concerned  fan  had  just  prepared  a  swies  of 
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lectures  on  this  subject  for  the  stadeots  of  Harvard 
University,  and  he  proposed  to  himself  to  collect 
them  in  a  volnme.  To  distract  his  friend,  who  was 
both  sad  and  iU,  he  ofiered  to  give  him  lus  mann- 
script  to  read.  The  proposition  was  accepted;  soon 
Prescott  took  a  pasuoDate  liking  for  this  laognage, 
and  be  resolved  to  replace  the  atady  of  German  by 
that  of  Spanish.  Without  loMog  a  moment,  he  bor> 
rowed  from  Mr.  Ticknor  ^ammars,  books,  diction- 
aries. By  a  singular  accident,  the  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  by  SoUs,  was  the  first  work'  on 
whico  he  cast  his  eyes.  At  the  end  of  some  months 
he  had  so  mastered  the  idioms,  that  he  wrote  to  Mn 
Ticknor  letters  in  Spanish,  in  which  he  appreciated 
the  literary  value  of  the  authors  he  was  reading.  At 
the  end  of  a  year,  this  new  course  of  study  was  termi- 
nated, and  as  he  wanted  to  have  always  before  him 
some  vast  project,  and  as  he  could  without  vanity 
believe  himself  well  prepared,  he  began  to  occupy 
himself  seriously  with  seeking  some  subject  for  a 
work.  He  remsuned  for  « long  time  uncertun. 
Spain  appeared  to  him  with  reason  an  inexhaosdble 
mine  for  the  histcunui ;  but  a  scmple  of  conscience 
stopped  him.  He  feared  that  material  obstacles 
woiud  prevent  his  bringing  to  the  work  he  would 
undertake  the  indispensable  measure  of  care  and  ex- 
actness. Ambition  ended  by  carrying  the  day,  and, 
after  some  final  hesitation,  he  fixed  his  design  on  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Twenty  years 
after,  on  the  matgin  of  the  journal  in  which  he  had 
recorded  this  resolution  he  wrote  with  a  pencil, 
"  Happy  choice ! " 

Happy  choice,  without  doubt,  but  might  one  not 
also  say  singuUr  choice  ?  Is  it  not  strange  to  see 
a  democrat  and  a  Protestant  make  himself  the  partial 
historian  of  two  sovereigns,  in  whom  the  traditions 
of  monarchical  and  Cauolic  policy  were  incarnated 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  that  in  which  they  are  most 
absolute  ?  We  would  understand  him  better  devot- 
ing himself  to  relate,  as  he  for  a  moment  thought  of 
doing,  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  republic  and  the 
last  combats  of  liberty  {gainst  Csesarism.  Prescott 
was  to  remain  not  leas  faithful  to  his  first  inclination. 
To  the  end  he  was  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of  this 
great  and  strong  Spanish  race,  which  has  sustained 
everywhere  a  desperate  struggle  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciples the  most  opposed  to  the  tendencies  and  sym- 

Eathies  of  a  citizen  of  the  New  World,  and  the  most 
ittur,  or  even  the  most  odious,  of  these  principles 
had  never  found  in  him  aught  but  an  impartial  and 
intelligent  judge.  Prescott  is  not  the  only  example 
of  this  singularity,  and  one  knows  with  what  scrupu- 
lous equity  one  of  his  compatriots  has  not  long 
caused  to  pass  before  our  eyes  one  of  the  most  agi- 
tated epochs  of  the  history  of  Spun,  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands.  •  Must  we  not  conclude  from  tiiis, 
that,  to  relate  without  pasaon  and  without  prejudice 
the  quarrels  of  our  old  Europe,  the  children  of 
young  America  have  a  natural  superiority  ?  For  us 
these  struggles  are  of  yesterday,  the  battle  is  hardly 
gained ;  victorious  or  vanqubhed,  no  one  is  sufficiently 
sure  of  his  victory  or  defeat  not  to  prepare  in  secret 
the  arms  for  a  new  combat  For  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  phantom  of  a  dreaded  past  does  not  come 
to  haunt  their  minds ;  the  glances  which  they  throw 
back  awake  no  irritating  memory ;  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  and  nothing  to  wish  for.  What  is  there  as- 
tonishing that  they  do  not  become  excited  at  the 
recital  of  oar  bloody  disputes?  They  awake  in 
them  but  an  interest  of  curiosity,  one  might  say  of 
archjcology ;  they  have  no  difficulty  in  relating  them 
ithout  emotioQ.   That  is  not  one  of  the  least  ad- 


vantages which  the  complete  and  assured  liberty 
which  they  enjoy  gives  them  over  us.  May  God 
grant  that  we  may  one  day  share  it  with  them ! 

This  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  was  saluted  with  so  deep  an  en^ 
thosiasm,  is  certunly  a  woi^  of  great  merit.  Pres- 
cott exhibits  in  it  a  wonderful  aptitude  in  seizing 
and  putting  in  relief  the  striking  feature  of  the  dii^ 
ferent  personages  around  whom  the  interest  concen- 
trates, the  virile  gentleness  of  Isabella,  the  common- 
place cleverness  of  Ferdinand,  the  simple  genius  <^ 
Columbus,  the  intractable  temper  of  Ximenes.  In 
fine,  we  must  acknowledge  the  nappy  effects  of  cer- 
tain episodes  which  develop  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  rather  limited  framework  of  the  book,  as  in  a 
dark  landscape  a  spot  struck  by  a  ray  of  the  sun 
separates  itself  from  the  rest ;  but,  while  praising,  we 
have  at  the  same  time  criticised.  A  ^ood  history 
should  not,  to  our  mind,  have  any  episodes.  It  is 
not  proper  that  the  aut^r,  abandoning  himself  com- 
placently to  his  inrefetences,  should  give  to  a  certain 
portion  of  his  recital  an  unmeasured  extent  and 
care,  while  to  re^tabUsh  the  equilibrium  Jie  short- 
ens arbitrarily  or  neglects  another.  Without  doobt, 
it  is  not  possible  for  a  long  recital  to  preserve  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  an  always  equal  interest 
Events  have  their  character,  one  might  say  their 
personality,  independently  of  him  who  relates  them ; 
but  these  inequalities  must  be  the  act  of  history, 
and  not  the  act  of  the  historian.  A  painter  can 
draw  with  a  more  skilful  hand,  paint  in  more  bril- 
liant colors  the  figures  placed  on  the  foreground  of 
a  picture,  and  trace'  with  a  less  careful  pencil  and 
clothe  in  duller  colors  those  which  are  destined  to 
lose  themselves  in  the  distance  of  perspective.  The 
historian  has  not  this  h'cense.  He  is  rather  to  be 
compared  to  the  architect  who  would  not  be  for- 
given the  excessive  carving  of  one  stone  of  a  &9ade, 
and  the  leaving*  tiie  others  untouched.  A  work  of 
history  is  like  a  monument;  proportion,  harmony, 
are  its  imperious  laws.  If  those  km  be  violated, 
one  may  accomplish  beauties,  but  not  beau^. 

Perhaps  Prescott  did  not  sufficiently  remember 
these  eternal  principles.  Let  us  hasten  to  say  that 
the  subject  of  which  he  treated  lent  singularly  to 
the  ^rror  into  which  he  fell.  The  period  of  which 
he  undertook  to  give  the  history  embraces  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  —  and  a  hundred  years 
filled,  perhaps,  with  the  greatest  events  of  which 
Spain  has  been  the  theatre.  Within,  after  a  long 
period  of  civil  wars,  a  sudden  transformation  takes 
place  in  her  constitution ;  and  she  ceases  to  be  a 
gec^aphical  expression  serving  to  designate  the 
peninsula  compnsed  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  become  the  nation,  one  and 
formidable,  whose  monarcbs  were  for  a  century  to 
make  Europe  tremble.  Alongside  of  diis  national 
movement,  a  great  political  revolution  is  accom- 
plishing in  her  Dosom.  The  crown,  leaning  on  the 
Cortes,  breaks  and  reduces  to  the  role  of  courtiers 
these  proud  lords  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  which  still 
form  to-day  the  most  excludve  aristocracy  of  Europe. 
Ten  years  suffice  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  ar- 
rive at  this  result,  which  the  constant  policy  of  our 
kinffs  from  Louis  VI.  to  Louis  XL  had  in  vain  pur- 
sued. Without,  the  Spanish  armies  are  always  in 
the  field :  they  struggle  with  France  in  the  plains 
of  Roussillon  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Garisliano ; 
they  drive  out  of  Spain  the  followers  of  Koran, 
and,  crossing  the  stmt,  carry  the  war  even  into  their 
territory. 

The  narrow  limita  in  which  he  thought  to  confine 
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himself  did  not  permit  Prescott  to  meaaure  accord- 
ing to  their  historic  importance  the  place  which  he 
cave  to  each  of  these  grand  ftwta.  Consequently, 
in  the  fear  that  his  work  should  have  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  a  clear,  judicious,  methodical  exposition 
of  the  principal  events  of  an  important  epoch,  he 
has  chosen,  as  we  said  just  now,  a  certain  number 
of  episodes  in  the  development  of  which  he  has  taken 
pleasure.  The  wars  with  the  Arabs  and  the  con- 
quest of  Granada  in  the  first  part,  the  stru^Ies  with 
France  and  the  exploits  of  Gronzalve  of  CordoTa  in 
the  second,  hold  a  place  tiiat  one  would  hardly  wish 
loss  imp<»rtant,  for  they  are  tbe  finest  pages  of  the 
book,  but  which  one  cannot  prevent  one's  self  from 
acknowledging  as  exi^^rated.  One  pa^s  aflei^ 
wards  the  pleasure  one  naa  experienced  m  feeling 
tbe  interest  lan^ish  and  the  attention  become  dis- 
tracted in  reading  certain  chapters  in  which  inci- 
dents of  real  importance  are  related  with  too  much 
brevity.  By  deciding  to  lengthen  his  work  a  little, 
while  at  the  same  time  not  going  back,  perhaps,  quite 
so  far,  and  by  knowing  how  to  add  and  to  retrench, 
Freacott  ^<mld  have  m»de  of  his  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella one  of  those  finished  works  which  defy  criticism 
and  remain  as  models.  His  countrymen,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  no  fault  to  find ;  but  for  us,  who  know 
what  he  was  capable  of  doing,  we  believe  we  render 
him  homi^  hy  showing  oarsdves  a  little  more  severe. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Prescott,  one  of  the  fatdts 
against  which  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  con- 
tending was  a  constant  inclination  to  idlenen  and 
disconragement  To  whoever  reads  his  biography 
with  the  most  attentive  eye,  it  is  difficult,  however, 
to  perceive  at  what  moment  he  gave  himself  up  to 
this  inclination,  and  what  space  uiese  attacks  of  dis- 
couragement fill.  Scarcely  four  months  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  spring  of  1839,  — we  find  him  writing  to  Europe 
to  have  flent  out  documents  relative  to  the  histoi^ 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and,  full  of  ardor  for  this 
new  subject,  beginning  a  vast  course  of  general  and 
preparatory  reading.  Great  was  his  joy  when  the 
precious  boxes  of  manuscripts  which  he  had  asked 
for  arrived  from  Spsun.  While  he  occupied  himself 
with  delight  in  abstracting  their  contents,  a  new  ac- 
cident, of  a  verr  different  nature  from  those  which 
he  had  passed  throogh  so  far,  intemipted  him  in  the 
nudst  or  his  labors,  and  was  near  making  him  aban- 
don forever  his  design. 

America  nnmberad  then  among  its  most  distin- 
gmshed  lillerateurs  the  romancer-hwtorian,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  better  known  in  France  by  the  ^aceful 
compositions  of  the  Sketch-Book  than  by  his  other 
more  serious  works,  the  Life  of  Columbus  and  the 
Chronicles  of  Granada,  the  publication  of  which  had 
preceded  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  seems 
that  a  disagreeable  fatality  had  always  devoted  it- 
self to  direct  the  attention  of  those  two  writers  to- 
wards the  same  su^ect.  Prescott  had  been  absorbed 
for  a  year  in  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
when  he  learned  from  a  common  friend  that  Wash- 
ington Irving  had  forestalled  him  in  this  road.  This 
finend,  indeed,  assured  him  that,  on  the  news  of  this 
rivalry,  Irving  had  protested  his  repugnance  to 
enter  tiins  into  a  contest  irith  the  historian  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella',  and  ^at  he  had  announced 
his  intention  of  abandoning  to  Um  the  ground  on 
wluch  they  had  both  set  foot  at  tiie  same  time.  In 
this  delicate  conjunyturc,  Prescott  decided  on  the 
only  step  worthy  of^him, —  worthy  also,  as  we  shall 
secj  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  do, — that  of  ex- 
plaining himself  fiankly  with  bring.   An  exchange 


of  courteous  letters  took  place, — letters  which  for 
the  hcHior  of  both  are  worthy  to  be  transcribed  hne  in 
full.  In  this  correspondence,  Washington  Irving  ac- 
quainted Prescott  of  tbe  definite  al^ndonment  he 
made  in  his  favor  of  the  disputed  subject.  Perhaps 
Prescott  would  have  accepted  less  willingly  this  re- 
nunciation, if  he  could  have  known  at  the  same  time 
how  painiul  it  was  to  bis  rival.  *'  When  I  made 
this  sacrifice  to  Mr.  Prescott,"  wrote  Washington 
Irving  many  years  after,  "  it  was  my  bread  in  some 
measnrethat  Isactifioedtohim,  forlcounted  on  the 
profit  I  should  derive  from  this  work  to  mend  a  lit- 
tle my  impaired  finances.  My  pecuniary  poution 
woold  have  been  transformed.  Nevertheleas,  I  do 
not  regret  what  I  have  done." 

To  what  do  the  gi^eat  historians  of  antiquity  owe 
thcar  immortali^,  if  it  is  not  that  they  have  uways 
in  their  works  let  facta  speak  for  themselves,  the 
eternal  youth  of  which  nothing  alters,  without  ac- 
commodating them  to  doctrines  which  would  to-day 
be  struck  with  senility  ?  Can  one  imagine  Thucyd- 
ides,  in  his  Felaponnesian  War,  endeavoring  to 
demonstrate  by  the  triumph  of  Lacedsemon  the  su- 
periority of  an  oligarchy  over  a  democratic  consti- 
tution 7  Can  one  imagine  Livy  drawing  from  the 
murder  of  Vii^nia  an  argument  against  the  domin- 
ion of  the  upper  classes?  If  it  was  pemutted  us  to 
name  Prescott  so  soon  after  such  models,  we  would 
say  that,  except  the  necessary  difference  of  time  and 
place,  he  has  known  how  to  give  to  his  works  the 
same  stamp  of  unalterable  serenity.  How  could  he 
have  done  otherwise,  and  how  could  he  havQ  let  him- 
self be  assailed  by  fbrei^  preoccupations,  —  he  who, 
living  in  the  midst  of  his  time  as  if  he  were  not  of  i^ 
inexorably  closed  his  ear  to  the  clamors  fi?om  with- 
out, to  the  tumults  of  parties,  and,  shut  up  in  his 
study,  took,  as  he  stud  himself,  no  interest  in  politi- 
cal discussions,  if  they  did  not  relate  to  events  or 
persons  at  least  two  centuries  old?  It  must  not, 
however,  be  imagined  that  there  is  iit  Prescott's 
manner  an  affected  search  after  simplicity,  nor  that 
he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  taking  for  his  model 
the  simple  language  of  our  ancient  chroniclers. 
Prescott  had  too  great  and  too  simple  a  talent  to 
delight  in  such  proceedings.  Joinville  and  Frois- 
sart  nught  have  been  in  their  time  historians  of  the 
first  rank :  the  readers  of  our  day  do  not  the  less 
require  a  more  substantial  food  than  thdr  inimitable 
prattling.  Prescott  knew  this  well,  and  he  excels  in 
mixing  m  a  just  proportion  general  considerations 
with  rae  recital  facts ;  but  whatever  he  does,  and 
whenever  be  appears  for  a  moment  to  wander  far 
from  his  subject  oy  rising  above  it,  even'where  and 
always  he  remains  the  historian,  —  nothing  but  the 
historian.  To  narrate  is  always  Frescott's  chief 
business,  to  narrate  with  intelligence  and  grav- 
ity, without  puerility  and  without  affectation,  but 
to  narrate,  however,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  life  to 
the  persons  and  things  of  the  past  by  taking  pleas- 
ure unreservedly  in  the  spectacle  of  human  ac- 
tivity. If  sometimes  he  set  off  his  recital  By  for-* 
eign  ortiaments if  by  some  graceful  comparison,  b^ 
some  poetic  similitude,  he  colors  the  gravity  of  his 
style,  —  it  is  always  with  a  perfect  proportion,  with 
an  exquinte  sobriety,  which  takes  nothing  from  the  ' 
severe  narmony  of  the  whole. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1858,  the  first  three 
volnmes^  of  the  lira  of  PhiHp  the  Second,  the  only 
ones  which  have  seen  the  day,  had  already  appeared. 
Of  all  Prescott's  works,  this  history  is  certaml^  the 
least  known.  For  our  part,  we  should  not  hesitate, 
however,  to  class  it  with  the  HistQr;^  of  the  Conquest 
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of  Mexico.  If  it  Las  not  obtained  in  America  and 
^ewbere  tsore  popularity,  it  is  becaiue  it  has  re- 
mained Dnfinitlied.  It  was  not  to  be  giren  to  Preih 
oott  to  parme  further  this  groat  underuking.  For 
KMM  time  a  vigilant  eye  could  have  foreMen  by  the 
gradunl  dec^  of  his  on^ans  hii  approaching  end. 
He  uould  no  k>oger,  as  he  bad  done  for  a  long  time, 
sit  domi  u>d  work  under  the  shade  at  m  group  of. 
trees  near  Pepperel,  and  known  in  the  uouutry  by 
the  name  o£  ue  Fairies'  Gront  where  be  came  to 
enjoy  the  last  fine  days  of  tliat  waton  that  is  called 
in  Ameiica  the  Induta  smoiner.  Already  his  en- 
feebled  eyes  no  longer  permitted  him  to  di«cam  the 
outlines  of  tbe  beautiful  country  be  had  so  long  con- 
templated. Soon  he  was  foroed  to  oonfine  his  walk 
to  a  Bcditary  turn  round  an  old  cherry-tree  quite 
near  tbe  bouse,  hollowing  out  the  ground  under  bit 
feet,  as  the  charmed  Bonivard  hollowed  out  the  soil 
of  the  dungeon  of  Cbilloa.  At  tbe  same  time  be 
felt  tbe  symptoma  of  a  new  infirmity.  He  lost  by 
degrees  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  be  perceived  it  with 
terror.  Csai  one  imsgine  what  a  trial  doafnoas  would 
have  been  Cor  bim  ?  He  would  have  probably  known 
tli^  last  and  cruel  aifliction,  if  be  had  remained 
longer  on  the  earth.  One  cannot  then  pity  him,  that 
ft  sudden  strdce  removed  bim  befi»e  bis  hour. 

In  the  barin&ing  of  1868  he  bad  recuved  the  first 
shook  of  a  nvmidaUe  malady^  which,  to  judge  from 
tbe  words  uttered  by  bim  as  soon  as  he  I'elc  tbe  at* 
taok,  had  nothing  unforesaea  for  bim.  Struck  by  a 
s%bt  attack  of  apoplexy,  he  murmured  in  an  indis- 
tinct voice  to  bis  wife,  who  was  leaning  over  him, 
"  My  poor  friend,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  that  this 
misfortune  should  happen  so  soon."  He  escaped  the 
peril,  however,  and  tt»  entire  recovery  of  lua  facul- 
ttes  couldgive  him  the. hope  that  tbe  danger  was  at 
least  adjourned.  Tlie  hut  lines  found  written  lit  bis 
joumal  esprcas  ooufidence  in  the  future  and  grati- 
tude towards  God ;  but  his  frieada  were  less  couiident 
than  be,  and  expCTience  was  only  too  soon  to  verily 
their  fears.  Tbe  27tb  of  January,  he  was  sud- 
denly struck  at  the  moment  he  was  entering  his 
study ;  and  some  hours  after,  sunounded  by  his  wife, 
bis  children,  the  fevorite  sister  who  bad  been  tbe 
comMoion  and  conTidant  of  bis  early  yearv,  by  his 
old  friend,  Hr.  Tickoor,  who  had  roo  to  bis  bediude, 
he  y!el4<>d  hU  last  breath.  To  die  in  tbe  midst 
thoso  be  toved  was  one  of  the  things  he  most  wished 
for.  In  bisvIU  was  found  the  expression  of  a  sin- 
gular wi*h.  He  asked  earnestly  that,  bcfure  Iming 
carried  to  lus  last  resting-plaoe,  bis  body  might  be 
kft  sanit;  hours  in  the  study  where  be  had  passed 
the  pleasantest  hours  of  his  life.  His  lost  wi^h  was 
religiously  fulfilled.  The  same  d^  his  colTin  was 
earned  to  the  church,  and  loweretf  Into  the  vault 
where  bis  parents  were  sleeiung,  and  tbe  little  ;;irt  be 
had  BO  tenderly  loved,  in  the  midst  of  the  sobs  of  bis 
JKent^,  aud  the  ^neral  emotion  of  an  anemblage 
which  exceeded  in  nuEober  all  that  it  ta  poesible  to 
imagine.  Many  people  who  bad  seen  Prescott  once 
or  twice  in  their  Un,  or  who  knew  him  only  by 
^lame,  bad  followed  to  the  end  the  funeral  proceeston. 
Sadness  was  painted  oa  every  fiice,  and  it  ma  easy 
to  see,  adds  tne  foithfiil  biographer  to  whom  the  Last 
word  should  belong  here,  "  that  every  one  bod  suf- 
fttred  a  great  loss,  and  tlut  a  beneficent,  as  well  as 
brilliant,  light  had  just  bean  extinguished  by  the 
bend  death." 

Pt>e9C0tt  has  been  preceded  a  very  few  ^ears  iu 
the  torab  by  another  writer  not  less  illustrious,  not 
less  tried,  and  who  has  sotwht  like  bim  in  the  joys 
at  labor  an  alleidatloa  for  the  most  cruel  bodily  Buf- 


fering^ ;  we  mean  Au^ustin  Tbierrj'.  Hit  naoM  k 
Botuetimes  met  witli  m  Frescott's  biogr^iy;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  find  it  there,  in  order  that  one's 
thoughts  should  be  directed  to  him  every  moment. 
How  many  pmnta,  indeed,  were  there  in  common  in 
tbe  destiny  and  in  the  nature  of  these  two  men  I 
Both  have  bad  to  exhibit  an  almost  equal  enency,  in 
order  to  triumph  owr  obstacles  which  their  co— on 
infirmity  opposed  to  tbe  starength  of  tbeir  wiU.  Both 
devoted  UMmoMlTee,  I^reeoott  for  the  ind^enouspoD- 
utations  of  Mexico,  TIuOTv  fix  those  of  Great  Bnt- 
ain,  to  celebrate,  one  might  almost  say  to  sing,  the 
misfortunes  of  two  proud  and  generous  races,  both 
crushed  under  the  barbarism  of  conqoest.  Both 
writers  have  known  how  to  color  with  the  reflectioas 
of  a  brilliant  imagination  the  most  obscure  episodes 
of  an  nlokoet  unkuowo  history.  In  one  of  toe  most 
touching  pages  tb&t  he  baa  written,  Thierry  tvll  ub, 
that,  having  uondamncd  himself  to  an  absolute  re- 
pose in  tbe  hope  of  saving  what  sight  waa  left  to 
bim,  he  tried  to  divert  his  weariness  by  undertaking 
a  sort  of  pllgriiaage  to  the  principal  moaumente 
which  the  architecture  (tf  the  Middle  Ages  has  left 
on  our  soil ;  and  he  adds  that  on  his  return* from  this 
expedition  be  astonisbed  his  friends  by  the  nraNty 
and  precisitm  vitk  wluch  he  described  tbe  edtficea  kw 
had  visited, — not  Uiat  hie  weak  eyes  baddiicenied 
cl««rly  their  details,  but  because  a  aott  of  wondov 
fid  intuitioQ  represented  them  to  his  mind  as  they 
should  be.  It  is  in  the  same  way,  it  is  with  tlw  same 
iotuitioo,  that  these  two  glorious  rivals  represented 
to  themselves  and  to  tbe  reader  the  persiusges  which 
they  brought  on  the  scene  and  the  events  which 
they  nsrraXad.  Both  finally,  at  the  price  of  a  strug- 
gle courageously  undertaken  f^iost  one  i^tbe  great- 
est  trials  with  which  Providence  can  atilict  our  uirt- 
erabU  humanity,  have  ooo(]uered  the  two  bleesings 
of  this  wurld  wbicU  are  tl>e  most  seklom  to  be  en- 
joyed, reputaiioB  and  serenity.  The  touching  saying 
of  Augustin  Thierry  is  well  known :  "  I  have  beea 
able  to  make  a  fiiend  to  myself  of  tiie  darkness." 
On  the  other  band,  we  have  seen  in  this  reoital  hov 
peaceful,  and  one  may  say  how' happy,  the  life  of 
Prescott  waa.  There  it  in  tbe  spectacte  of  these  two 
existences  so  exclusively  consecrated  to  stiuly,  and 
so  generously  rewardod,  sometbii^  encouraging  and 
streogthe'atng.  What  have  thejr  to  regret  in  not 
having  played  an  active  part  in  the  turaultuotss 
inovemuat  of  public  aflairs,  and  in  having  yielded 
to  an  inexorable  necessity  by  living  outside  and 
above  the  noisy  quarrels  ol  their  time  ?  One  would 
■aslgn  too  bumble  a  rank  to  the  abstract  and  dis- 
interested labor  of  thought,  if  one  would  only  see 
in  It  a  harbor  of  refuge  open  to  all  those  whom  the 
inconstant  wave  of  politics  leaves  di9a]>lud  on  the 
beach.  Is  It  not.  afWr  nil,  tbe  rnont  glorious  and  the 
uuMt  extensive  field  that  it  is  given  man  to  fortillce  ? 
Is  it  not  tbe  only  soil  where  he  con  sow  germs  which 
shoot  out  deep  i^Mts  and  branchos  eternidly  green  ? 
In  bouu  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  men  like  Augustin 
Thierry  and  Prescott  are  there  to  recall  it  to  oa. 
Tbay  arc  there  to  tell  us  that  the  ever-open  breast 
uf  study  olfers  to  the  impatient  and  tbe  ducooragad 
the  same  sanctuary  that,  as  tbe  immortal  verses  say* 
tbe  ever-open  breast  of  nature  offers  to  tba  man- 
disabused  of  the  afiecUona  uf  this  worM  At  tbe 
bottom  of  tbis  sanctuary,  where  thuy  sought  espe- 
cially repose  of  soul,  both  fouod  ghjry.  tVitbout 
hoping  for  BO  much,  one  ma^  be  sure  of  findin<;  ta 
it  at  least  indeneadence,  (lignHy,  the  employment 
of  one's  life.  This  is  already  a  good  deal  for  a  child 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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It  there  be  one  thin^  more  strietij  answeting  tiiao 
aoother  to  tiie  deaenpCMni  lo  often  pren  in  sdv^v 
tisementB  of  lost)  podcei^xxda  as  eMiteisiog  nothing 
of  an;  Tolutt  lave  to  tiie  owner,  it  mttft  be  a  prDTlo- 
cial  newspaper,  bo  very  slight  ia  the  interest  of  iba 
contents  n>  the  iminitiated  eye  of  a  •traneer,  yet  so 
frau^  with  infomstioD  npon  the  very  topics  be 
most  wiahee  to  team  to  mtoy  a  taan  who  u  oonoect- 
ed  wich  that  identical  neighborhood.  And  when  ooe 
has  been  absent  foe  some  tAw»  from  a  place  once 
fiunUtar  to  na,  the  of  those  petty  ehnmieles  of 
^Mmag  eventi  pa«e«M  a  atiH  greater  power  to  ex- 
cite dor  interwt^  and  we  findoomvei  reading,  with 
a  friendly,  alwMt  affsetionate  ftUow-feefiog,  of  the 
doin^ttf  those  for  lAoai  we  earad  bat  Utue  while 
we  were  yet  with  CImm,  and  estertainiiig  a  snne- 
whatelMHiiAiyii^al^yftrlbe  eausec^atownnpon 
n^kch  we  were  oooe  rapoD  a  time  not  kutj  to  tnm 
oar  backs.  But  of  all  tlie  eolaBms  of  a  joonksl  of 
this  kind,  none  attracts  so  mmii  attention  as  that 
which  eontaus  the  report  of  the  Births,  Marriages, 
iBd  DeatlA,  —  thsit  sient  yet  eloquent  fveacher  up- 
on the  mutafaitity  of  all  human  affaire, — showing  ns 
the  children  we  danced  upon  onr  knees  now  mar- 
tied  and  parenta,  the  good-natnred  bat  boisterons 
yDoth  we  left  behind  converted  iote  a  staid  mer- 
chant and  councillor,  the  autare  of  our  day  getting 
into  advaoced  age,  the  elden  borne  to  tiieir  graves 
fidl  of  yean  and  h^es  of  iaunortality.  And  so  we 
beoome  wafted  bade  byineiwK7  into  a  bygone  world, 
the  evils  of  which  are  tciM  friimour  eves  by  a  mist 
•o£  intervening  yean,  wlub  its  pieasorable  memories 
are  rendered  yet  more  agree^le  by  the  oblivion  of 
the  drawbacks  whsch  enoe  existed  to  their  fall  en- 
joymost.  Sach,  at  least,  was  my  own  frame  of  nwad 
cue  lovely  Bummer'a  morning,  the  year  before  Isat, 
as  I  sat  under  the  deck  awning  of  a  Bhiae  steamer, 
porisg  over  the  onee  iiuniliar  c<dnmns  of  the  Pita- 
DMWth  TinMS,  which  had  been  eoorteousl^  lent  me 
fay  a  fetlow-traveUer,  after  sundry  apfJooies  for  the 
probahilt^  that  a  stranger  woald  find  out  litlie  to 
interest  bun  in  so  pordy  kical  a  paper. 

"I  was  DDt  much  (tf  a  stranger  in  that  good  ^rwn 
dbvea  years  ago^"  tbau^  I  to  myself^  as  I.took  the 
timflwed  joaraal;  **aTC  I  dare  say  that  I  know 
aboathalf  yo«r  kith  aad  kin,  my  good  friend,  if  I 
had  bat  tiie  primary  dew  of  beiag  told  year  name." 
Bat  I  sud  nothing  at  the  tune,  but  plunged  ferth- 
with  into  the  idieet  bdbre  me,  beginning,  as  nsaal, 
with  the  tbree  great  events. 

i  ra|Hdly  and  someiriiat  asecfaanically  ran  my  eye 
down  the  list  of  names,  moat  of  which  were  famiUar 
eaottrii  to  me  by  repute,  and  having  duly  satisfied 
mTsdf  that;  the  good  town  wsa  fiUiuc  up  its  death 
vacancies  with  a  hlsty  growth  of  saplings  from  the 
parent  stems,  and  was  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage wiUi  a  vigor  which  spoke  well  fbr  its  material 
prosperi^,  I  was  proceeding  with  slower  process 
down  the  record  of  those  latoly  summoned  to  Uieir 
Isst  account,  when  mv  attention  was  drawn  to  one 
especial  entry,  which  cansed  my  mnsingB  to  vent 
tasmaelves  at  last  in  aetoal  words. 

"  So  poor  old  Michael  has  gone  at  last  ("said  X  to 
myself,  loud  enough,  as  it  woold  a^iear,  to  be  over- 
heard by  the  lender  of  the  papw.  And  be  really 
did  survive  the  threescore  )-ears  and  ten  of  sexton- 
ship,  of  which  be  ased  so  often  to  speiJ:.  They  will 
not  cosily  find  a  worftiier  man." 

**  You  knew  the  old  feUow,  then  ?"  said  my  fel- 
fanMniveUar,  iriio  had  hitharto  spoken  but  very  lit- 


tle. "  I  lAould  hardly  have  taken  yoil  for  a  Nortb- 
oowntTym&n,  but  I  am  fi^tofidlinirith  a  na^bor 
90  &r  away  from  home." 

**  I  am  not  exactly  a  neighbor  in  your  sense  of  dui 
word,"  replied  I,  "  for  I  not  only  was  not  bora  in 
your  part  o£  England,  fant  have  never  spent  any 
great  portion  of  my  life  there ;  nerertiielesi,  I  was 
well  acquatnrted  with  Pitsmouth,  and  Michael  besides, 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  have  a  very  pleasant 
rssnembrance  of  hodi.  Many  a  chat  have  I  had  witii 
the  tUd  fellow  over  the  vestry  fire,  and  invsriaUy 
found  him  a  very  worthy  man  and  most  aosusi^ 
comiiaaioQ,  being  as  full  of  anecdotes  and  dry  wit 
as  any  man  I  ever  net  mth." 

*'Im  nMst  have  drawn  a  pnt^  long  bow  aboi^ 
the  seventy  years  of  sewtonshifi  I  ahoold  think  !** 
qpoth  my  new  aoqnaiiitanee. 

^'Nay,  Ite  did  not  state  that  be  had  been  (he  rem- 
lar  sexton  for  that  Imgthf^  time,"  answered  I;  *<bat 
that  he  had  aansted  in  the  grare-digrinc  ever  since 
he  was  sixteen,  aad  so  mi^t  possinylive  to  oo»- 
clude  the  full  term  of  seventy  ^eazs  empk^ed  more 
or  leei  in  that  eerviee,  whidi  it  seems  that  he  did. 
But,  Ikowever  that  may  be,  I  took  a  great  interest  in 
him,  as  he  was  a  walkiog  chronicle  of  all  dte  events 
in  tbe  neighborhood  for  several  generatioBe,  and 
lent,  by  a  certain  quaint  mode  of  talliag  his  stories, 
a  zest  to  his  narratives  iriiich  wotdd  scaredy  have 
been  imparted  by  their  intrinsic  merits/' 

The  conversataon  here  became  so  desoltfRy  that  I 
shaN  foUow  its  thread  no  fbrdier,  fant  record  what  I 
knew  myself  of  the  eccentric  suljeet  of  tin  paper. 

Several  vean  ^go^  when  I  first  undertook  a  enraey 
in  one  of  the  parishes  of  Pitsmouth,  with  vmj  hmt 
of  the  knowle^e  of  a  pecnliar  clas  which  was  most 
reqaisite  for  a  oomfertaUe  reddenoe  in  a  Slorth- 
cooirtry  town  cf  some  impoitanoe,  I  finnd  no  little 
aolid  support  and  assistance  in  the  shrewd,  goodnui- 
tured,  bat  quaintly  rDugh,  coaae^a  of  the  sexton,  a 
ganul^  hard-featsred  old  man,  wbo  was,  in  outward 
appearance,  rach  a  ^rpe  of  his  calling  that  his  por- 
trait mi^t  have  been  taken  at  any  moment  for  a 
gravedi^ger  during  the  great  plague,  but  at  heart 
as  kind  and  cenial  a  creature  as  ever  drew  the 
breathitflife.  £to  toc^  a  great,  but  rather  pitifiU,  in- 
terest in  ma,  ai  being  a  soulfaraa;  aridtttAy  thinking 
as  little  of  the  wits  of  liiose  bom  sooth  of  tlie  Hnm- 
facr  as  tbe  nraat  sapennUons  Attwaian  of  the  talents 
of  the  Bmetbna  As  fae  ttrfd  me  a  kmg.  history  cf 
one^my  predecessors,  who  "after-bis  ears  hm  tail 
had  been  trimmed  a  little,  turned  out  as  nice  a  gen- 
tleman as  one  could  wirii  to  see,"  I  rather  suspedt 
^t  he  regarded  the  perfermance  of  a  simHar  (^>er~ 
atton  upon  me  a  oonaummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished;  but  notiiing  could  exceed  his  aat>et;r  to 
protect  me  from  m^ing  any  bluadors  which  nught 
unpair  my  popularity  or  efficienc)r.  Indeed,  the 
very  first  strongly  marked  characteristic  that  I  no- 
ticed in  him  was  his  nngulsr  xeal  in  removing  all 
rocks  of  offence  out  of  tw  way  of  others ;  never  waa 
there  a  man  less  open  to  condemnation  upon  the 
charge  of  "leading  the  blind  out  of  his  way." 
Jlioudipassiag  wini  most  people  fin*  a  lon^  and 
surly  fellow,  I  never  knew  mm  pnt  an  nnneoenary 
hanl  oonstTUCtioa  on  the  oond«et  of  any  one. 
Plain-spoken  to  a  Indjeroos  degree,  be  was  never 
coarse  or  ^Kuive ;  exposed  to  many  temptations  to 
curry  fevor  by  Npplanting  othere,  be  was  always  a 
r«tdy  witness  on  behalf  of  all  those  for  whom,  with 
a  decenUy  clean  conscience,  he  could  say  a  good 
word ;  **  Live  aad  let  Uve"  was  lus  gold«i  rule.  I 
had  not  been  very  hng  in  my  new  oure,  ece  I  had  a 
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convincing,  if  rather  comic,  proof  of  the  quwnt  man- 
ler  in  which  be  aomctimes  set  about  his  self-impoeed 
ask  of  reconciling  conflicting  interests ;  but  it  ia  ut- 
erly  imposable  to  do  full  justice  to  a  scene  which  one 
oust  have  actually  witnessed  to  have  duly  appreciat- 
■d.  It  so  happened  that  there  were  on  one  especial 
lay  no  less  t£an  three  fuDcrak  at  the  same  h*ur,  the 
^aves  belonging  to  two  of  which  vere  very  close 
ogether,  and  also  nearest  to  the  church  itself,  while 
he  &ird  lay  at  a  considerable  distance,  in  a  remote 
lomer  of  the  yard.  The  order  of  procedure,  there- 
ore,  appeared  plain  enough,  viz.,  to  take  those  first 
rhich  were  nearest  and  in  the  closest  proximity  to 
loe  another,  and,  lastly,  that  which  was  farthest  off, 
jut  to  this  arrangement  Michael  stoutly  demurred. 

One  of  these  two  contiguous  graves,  he  informed 
ae,  belonged  to  so  old  and  universally  respected  an 
nhabitant,  that  we  must  not  omit  to  visit  that  first, 
specially  as  it  lay  nearest  to  the  church ;  but  the 
'ther  was  that  of  a  Primitive  Methodist,  and  so  must, 
tespite  of  all  apparent  reasons  to  the  contrary,  stand 
ast  in  order.  Rather  scandalized  at  this  apparent 
ntoleratioD,  I  refused  point-blank,  to  follow  his  ad- 
'ice,  and  was  be^nning  a  lecture  upon  his  want  of 
iharity  towardB  tnose  who  differed  Rma  him  in  doc- 
rinal  matters,  when  I  was  quickly  disabused  of  my 
!rror  by  his  somewhat  indignant  reply. 

"  Bless  your  heart,"  quoui  he,  "  it 's  not  because 
if  their  being  Dissenters  !  it 's  to  save  the  rest  of  tJie 
oiks  from  the  noise  they  make  !  They  are  ranting 
HKliea,  do  you  see?  and  they'll  sometimes  come 
lown  twenty  or  thirty  strong,  and  sing  together  at 
he  grave ;  then  the  other  people  get  angry,  and 
here 's  a  quarrel  directly. 

Exit  Michael,  in  gteat  dudgeon,  but  strong  in  con- 
cious  innocence.    Like  an  obstinate  young  booby, 

entirely  neglected  his  hint,  and  took  the  conse- 
l^uences  !  Kot  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  at  the 
isk  of  casting  an  Eur  of  burlesque  over  so  solemn  a 
natter,  I  must  content  myself  with  saymg  that  all  the 
Id  man^  warnings  were  perfectly  verified  by  the  re- 
ultg.  We  were  nearly  deafened,  during  the  perform- 
lUce  of  the  last  ceremony,  by  the  vociferous  psalmody 
.t  the  jgrave«de  of  the  preceding  corpse ;  dire  offence 
ras  ffiven  and  received  by  the  respective  parties.  I 
iiyself  was  represented  as  a  covert  ally  of  the  Non- 
onformists,  in  terms  which  induced  me  to  disclaim 
hat  character  with  very  impoHUc  warmth  ;  every- 
•ody  was  set  by  the  ears  for  want  of  listening  to  the 
dvocate  of  true  peace.  Though  he  was  very  good- 
latured  in  feeling  for  my  annoyance,  Michael  was 
iresomely  complacent  over  his  own  wisdom  ;  if  ever 
aaa's  demeanor  spoke  in  lieu  of  words,  his  towards 
iG  was  constantly  relating  the  unpleasant  moral : 

Seest  thoD  a  man  wise  in liiB  own  conceit,  there  is 
lore  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him." 

Many  other  stumbling-blocks  did  I  afterwards 
void,  by  giving  credence  to  the  cdd  man's  assertion 
hat  he  knew  the  ways  of  his  own  folks  better  than 
ny  stranger  could  do ;  wluch  is  likely  enough,  con- 
iderinj^  the  extraordinary  prejudices  and  supersti- 
ioQS  with  which  I  had  sometimes  to  deal,  of  which 

will  give  one  instance  as  a  sample  of  the  rest 
n  the  estimation  of  the  worthy  colliers  and  ship- 
rrighta  of  Pitsmouth,  any  girl  christened  before  the 
oys  (brought  at  the  same  time)  was  sure  to  prove 
.  scold,  to  have  a  beard,  or  to  contract  habits 
ven  more  unsuitable  for  a  decent  man's  wife; 
nd  I  sincerely  believe  that  a  preacher  might  have 
poken  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angeu  on  this 
ireposteroua  notion  to  no  effect  whatever.  Upon 
his  subject,  also,  I  was  at  first  a  little  rebellious ; 


going  upon  the  principle  that  it  was'my  duty  to  ex- 
postulate a^funst  such  absurd  superstitions ;  but  being 
recommended  by  my  privy  councillor  to  preach  as 
much  as  I  liked  against  the  theory,  but  not  to  carry 
my  objection  into  active  opposition,  I  took  the  peace- 
able advice,  and  avmded  black  fate  as  the  mwtyr  of 
advancement 

"  Call  them  weak  brethren  for  being  offended  at 
sQch  nonsense,  if  you  choore,  but  don't  oppose  them," 
quoth  Wisdom,  very  literally  "crying  in  theBbreets," 
for  he  was  very  deaf,  and  shonted  correspondingly : 
"  It's  no  ^ood  a-croesing  of  them ! " 

*'  But  if  I  call  them  weak  brethren,  I  shall  offend 
them,  shall  I  not  ?  "  expostulated  I,  very  meekly. 

"  Well !  I  expect  they  '11  be  pretty  well  contented 
if  they  get  their  own  way,"  replied  he,  philosophi- 
cally ;  "  words  don't  go  for  much  in  these  parts." 
*  oo  the  absurdity  of  the  superstition  was  duly  com- 
mented upon,  but  the  custom  itself  left  untouched, 
and,  as  fae  prophesied,  all  went  peaceably  enough. 

But,  although  the  worthy  Michael  was  usually  V} 
strong  an  advocate  for  prudent  concessions,  or  vigi- 
lant scrutiny  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  storm: 
was  most  likely  to  blow,  there  were  special  provoca- 
tions to  wrath  which  proved  too  much  tor  Im  patience, 
and  invariably  caused  him,  in  his  own  strange  lan- 
guage, to  give  the  offenders  "  a  lick  with  the  rou^ 
side  of  his  tongue,"  and  the  principal  of  these  was 
want  of  punctuality.  Most  especially  was  this  the 
case  with  the  marriages,  when,  as  he  would  say  with 
tragicK:omic  bitterness,  there  was  really  no  excuse. 
"  Everybody  was  glad  to  get  it- all  over,  and  bad 
been  weeks  and  weeks  preparing  ;  it  was  hanl,  in- 
deed, if  they  were  not  ready  at  last,"  he  told  me  one 
day.  "  No,  he  must  confess  he  had  no  patience  with 
them."  So,  on  such  occasions,  the  delinquents  were 
sure  of  an  exhibition  of  the  old  man's  very  sonrest 
face. 

Now  it  happened,  one  day,  that  I  had  been  in- 
vited to  a  pleasure-purty,  which  was  to  meet  at  the 
station  by  half  jpast  nine  <^doek  on  amranung  which 
had  been  appmnted  for  the  marriage  of  a  couple  who 
lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  chnrch ;  and 
as  they  promised  faithfully  to  be  most  exact  to  their 
time,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  obtun  a  substi- 
tute for  my  duties,  but  made  my  appearance  a  little 
before  eight,  in  order  to  have  everything  ready  for 
the  immediate  performance  of  the  ceremony.  The 
clock  struck,  however,  and  the  bridal  pur  did  not 
arrive.  The  quarter  past  struck,  and  they  had  not 
yet  come. 

"  Where  can  they  be,  I  wonder!"  ejaculated  I, 
in  dismay;  "surely  they  have  not  mistaken  the 

time." 

"  Maybe  bargaining  about  lettin);  the  man  off," 
suggested  the  oracular  MichaeL  "  There 's  a  many 
banns-notices  comes  to  nothing  after  all" 

"  Bargaining  to  let  tiie  man  off?  "  repeated  I,  in 
amazement.  "  It  seems  a  little  kte  for  that  part  of 
the  story,  I  think." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Michael,  rtontty;  "they 
often  break  it  off  at  thejast  minutelike.  Why,  it's 
not  a  week  ago  lunce  I  heard  a  man  at  it  l>ehind 
this  very  door.  '  Nancy,  lass  1 '  says  he,  '  I H  give 
thee  a  golden  sovereign  if  thou  It  put  it  off,  only  for 
one  month  I  I  will,  indeed.'  '  Nay,  nay,'  says  she, 
'  thou  'It  be  away  to  Cheenay,  or  some  of  them  out- 
landish places,  and  1 11  never  see  thy  face  again.' 
So  she  kept  him  to  his  word,  and  she  was  in  the  r^it 
on 't!  Safe  bind !  safe  find!  yon  see;  bntagoo&h 
lot  of  them  cornea  to  terms." 

I  was  a  litde  sceptical^  then,  of  Michael^  views  of 
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the  matter,  bat  afterwarda  became  more  credulous, 
baviog  myself  married  a  sbipirright  frith  his  hair  and 
whiskers  fall  of  sawdust  from  the  pit  where  he  had 
ignominiously  and  vunly  hidden  himself  from  the  ex- 
asperated fadier  and  brother  of  his  intended  bride  ; 
however,  I  must  no  longer  stray  from  the  story  I 
have  in.  hand,  bat  return  to  the  truant  coaple  who 
were  keeping  us  all  waiting. 

Tba  bdf-honr  now  chimed.  I  b^an  to  be  Tery 
fidgety  indeed,  and  Michael  extr^ely  cron;  the 
clerk  alone  was  beaotiinlly  placid  and  in&fferent, 
c<^ying  out  chants  for  the  choir,  a  iob  which  was 
just  as  well  done  in  the  vestry  as  elsewhere.  An- 
other five  minutes  elapsed,  and  with  an  indignant 
snort,  worthy  of  a  Spanish  bull  entering  the  fiital 
arena,  off  went  **fiuus  Achates"  to  inquire  into 
tiie  cause  of  delay.  In  a  very  short  time  he  was 
back  i^n,  rather  oat  of  breath  with  baste,  but  ra- 
diuit  with  the  triumph  of  havii^  effected  lus  pur- 
poee. 

"  They  H  be  here  directly,"  cried  he,  with  his 
Bsoal  chuckle.  "  I  sorted  them  rarely  when  I  got 
among  them ;  we  iba'n't  have  long  to  wait  now,  I 
warrant  you." 

"  What  was  the  matter?"  asked  I;  "were  they 
miting  for  their  fiiends,  or  what  ?  " 

" Matter  1"  repeated  he,  contemptuously.  "No, 
they  was  a  preachifying  and  a  praying,  as  if  the 
church  was  not  good  enough  for  them ;  but  I  soon 
setded  that. 

<*  *  What  are  yon  aboat  ? '  says  I, '  that  you  don't 
keep  your  time  better,  we 've  been  wuting  this  half- 
hour.'  Then  one  of  them  jumps  op,  and  tells  me 
that  they  have  been  preparing  themselves  by  '  a 
word  in  season '  from  the  bride's  uncle,  who  *s  a 
preacher  down  Morpeth  way.  'I  call  it  a  word  un- 
commonly out  of  season,'  says  I;  'you  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  behave  like  so  many  spiritual  thieves, 
a  praying  and  talking  with  the  minister's  time  in- 
stead of  your  own.' " 

Thus  lar  cUd  Michael  proceed  in  his  account, 
when  be  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
bridal  party,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  wen  full  of 
apologies  for  having  detained  me,  nor,  if  I  might 
judge  by  the  apparent  rise  of  the  cdn  slipped  into 
the  old  sexton's  hand  as  he  stood  at  the  door,  was 
his  eccentric  mode  of  summons  taken  greatly  amiss, 
being  perbaps  r^arded  as  the  kind  of  growl  which 
naturally  wonld  proceed  from  so  very  rough  a  bear. 

But  he  had  not  yet  worked  off  all  the  steam  en- 
^ndered  by  bis  wrath  at  this  unpunctuality,  nor  was 
it  long  becfore  he  found  a  fresh  victim  on  whose 
he&d  to  poor  forth  the  remainder  of  his  ill-temper. 
For  while  I  was  standing  with  him  at  the  gate, 
waiting  for  the  cab  which  was  to  take  me  to  the 
station,  and  giving  him  a  message  to  a  fHend  who 
had  promisea  to  take  some  occasional  duty  for  me 
during  the  afternoon,  up  drove  Mr.  Smith,  the  par- 
idi  dmrtor,  who,  havii^  heard  of  my  appmotment, 
end  rightly  judging  that  I  was  in  some  dilemma  at 
this  second  delay  my  cabman  was  as  remrdless 
of*  time  as  the  bndal  pafty),  kindly  offered  me  a 
1^  which  I  thankfully  accepted,  and  stjepped  into 
his  carriage,  leaving  lUKchael  to  discharge  my  faith- 
lets  charioteer  if  he  ever  came. 

*'  Doctor,"  shouted  Michael,  with  a  sarcastic  grin, 
u  he  shut  the  door  after  me,  '*  you  're  a  getting 
^iTOugh  them  paupers  of  youfn  uncommon  fast! 
There  are  two  more  to  be  buried  to-morrow." 

Having  said  which,  he  stalked  off  with  the  air  of 
one  who  aad  cleared  his  mind  c{  a  great  wwght  of 
R^oDutali^.   The  worthy  medico  laoghed,  £r  he 


was  a  man  of  far  too  hi^  a  character  to  feel  really 
hurt  by  this  rough  jest ;  out  he  took  4hat  opportu- 
nity of  explaining  the  reason  of  the  old  sexton's 
anger  at  this  ovenlow  of  employment  in  his  ghastly 
business,  which,  it  would  appear,  was  genuine  enougn 
in  itself,  and  by  no  means  without  a  reasonaue 
foundation.  For  the  legal  fee  was  so  small  for  each 
grave  that  was  dug,  tiiat  if  many  were  required  at 
too  Aori  a  notice,  so  that  the  old  man  coald  not 
undertake  the  work  himself,  he  was  acbially  out 
pocket  by  hiring  an  assistanL  Hence  the  annoy- 
ance which  bad  vented  itself  in  so  singular  a  man- 
ner upon  the  head  of  the  innocent  doctor,  who,  by 
the  by,  was  rather  fond  of  ghastly  jokes  himself  as 
he  was  said  to  have  made  answer  to  the  inquiries 
of  a  medical  commisKon  upon  the  most  prevalent 
disorder  amongst  the  infant  population  of  his  dis- 
trict, that "  they  mostly  died  oi  burial  clubs,"  witb(mt 
condescending  to  add  another  word  to  that  com- 
pendious report. 

1  have  already  expressed  my  thankful  remem- 
brance of  the  good  old  sexton's  friendly  anxiety  to 
give  me  any  hint  which  he  thought  worthy  of  my 
notice,  as  to  the  avtndance  of  anything  which  might 
rave  offence ;  but  there  was  one  especial  instance  of 
this  which  I  will  relate  at  fuller  length,  as  the  very 
nature  of  his  suspicion  was  the  induvct  cause  of  my 
gaining  some  insight  into  the  way  in  wHch  signa* 
tures  are  sometimes  obtained  to  the  monster  petitions 
with  which  the  houses  of  parhament  are  penodically 
assaulted.  A  bill  had  recently  been  brought  fbnrard 
which  related  to  one  of  the  leading  religious  questions 
of  the  day,  and  great  exertions  were  being  made 
within  our  town  to  obtain  as  goodly  an  array  of 
supporters  as  we  could  possibly  muster,  and  as  I  had 
been  chosen  as  one  of  toe  persons  who  were  to  take 
charge  of  a  list  of  petitioners,  it  was  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Michael  sbonld  suppose  the  filling 
up  of  the  important  sheets  to  be  the  case  then 
uppermost  in  my  mind.  But,  in  reality,  it  was  not  - 
A  question  on  which  I  felt  disposed  to  go  the  lengths 
of  most  of  my  coadjutors,  so  that  I  pretty  well  con- 
fined myself  to  affording  a  fair  opportonity  of  rign- 
ing  the  jMper  to  those  who  wished  to  do  so,  and  oid 
not  intermit  any  of  my  ordinary  occapations,  one  of 
which,  at  that  time,  was  the  compiling  of  an  index 
to  the  register-books,  for  the  readier  access,  to  the 
entries,  of  which  we  might  be  suddenly  called  upon 
to  give  copies.  A  great  deal  of  this  work  was  done 
at  odd  times  in  the  vestry,  and  it  had  several  times 
struck  me  thftt  Michael  regarded  it  with  a  disfavor  for 
which  I  could  not  at  all  account,  casting  ^delong 

fiances  of  decided  hostility  at  the  book  before  me  as 
e  passed  backwards  and  forwards  on  his  business, 
but  as  yet  saying  nothing  as  to  what  was  on  his  mind. 
At  last,  however,  the  cat  came'out  of  tiie  bag,  bead 
and  tail,  and  mightily  amused  I  was  at  the  natyre 
of  the  secret  discontent. 

"  I  would  n't  do  it,  sir ;  I  would  n't,  indeed,"  said 
he,  earnestly,  leaning  on  the  pickaxe  which,  in  the 
haste  i^his  sodden  resolution  to  say  his  say  without 
mere  ado,  he  had  brou^t  in  with  him ;  **  that  peti- 
tion of  yours  u  all  well  enough  in  its  wa^,  but  you 
must  nt  do  evil  that  .good  may  come  (MT  it.  Don't 
you  have  nanght  to  do  with  them  sort  of  ways,  they 
never  lead  to  anything  you  Uke  to  ttiak  ot  aSti^ 
wards." 

"  What  ways  ?  "  asked  I,  in  amazement  "  What 
have  you  got  into  your  head  now,  Michael  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  go  to  deceive  me,"  returned  the  old 
man,  in  a  tone  so  strangely  unlike  his  usual  rough- 
ness that  it  might  almost  be  called, plaintive.  "I 
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mean  yoa  no  bann,  but  &>oA.  I  Vb  seen  bo  much, 
in  my  <to]r,  of  that  uatna  me  devil'*  veiqMiiis  to  fi^t 
Grod%  battlei,  that  it  siduiv  me  like  to  aae  it  again. 
Bat  it'B  no  im,  and  dead  a^iagt  the  teacfaii^  of 
the  Good  Boole ;  it 's  only  dividing  the  houie  agamst 
itself,  aod  shaking  the  wails." 

Struck  iriUi  the  fervor  of  bis  maimer,  I.no  longer 
treated  the  matter  as  a  jeaC,  but  inquired  in  pbin 
terms  what  be  suf^wsed  I  was  doing  which  coald. 
necesBitate  so  very  earnest  an  expostulation;  aad  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  mj  amazement  at  his  re^^y. 

"  Why,  aren't  yoo,  at  tbaa  very  time,  a  otmying 
down  the  names  (xf  men  who  bare  been  dead  and 
gone  these  fiffy  ye»n,  as  having  signed  your  peti- 
licHi  ?  And  do  yoo  believe  the  Messing  of  God  Al- 
nugfaty  will  really  be  on  aoytJiing  obtained  in  such 
a  way  ?  O  sir !  you  're  but  yooag,  aod  other  folks 
have  urged  yoa  to  it,  maybe;  botooat  you  do  it, — 
don'Cyonll  And  be  wemedaa  though  uxmt  to  burrt 
into  tears  witb  sheer  eagerness. 

I  hastened  to  disabuse  im  taaad  of  lo  erroneous  an 
imincsaion,  and  proved  to  his  entire  satis&ctxm 
what  was  tbe  real  nature  of  my  empjoymeoC ;  bat, 
having  dcme  so,  I  did  not  scmple  to  inquire  how  it 
came  to  pass  1^  he  eten  sa^Mcted  ne  cn  io  strange 
a  fraud. 

**  It  would  nt  have  been  the  first  time  that  I  have 
known  snch  things  done,  I  assure  yon,"  relied  he ; 

though  not,  perhaps,  in  this  very  place.  Bat  I 
oould  tell  you  of  a  man  who  has  made  every  child 
that  was  christened,  and  every  man  who  was  buried, 
in  the  whole  parish,  petition  parliament  half  a  dozen 
times  over  against  differrat  thinsa,  —  corn-laws, 
Jews,  Sunday  tetter-earners,  and  I  dtmt  know  what 
ebe.  UnosmmonoddBigBatureBBcnneafthamwere, 
too  1  Fdlows  who  had  died  of  dtink  crtsd  ont  for 
severe  liquor-lawi;  the  ongodlieit  men  in  the  bor- 
ough were  made  so  nnhi^y  by  seeing  folks  bring 
letters  on  Sondays,  that  they  oonld  n  t  bear  their 
lives ;  and  chaps  who  owed  at  evety  shop  that  would 
trust  them  were  hot  after  a  law  for  me  better  re- 
covery of  small  debts.  There  wow  A  nioe  lot  of  them, 
I  can  Bsanre  you." 

"  But  how  did  he  get  over  the  diffieolCy  of  so 
many  ^;naturee  beii^  in  one  hand  ?  "  asked  I. 

**  O,  he  spotted  them  about,"  replied  Michael, 
with  a  glim  chuckle  ;  two  or  three  gennine  names, 
and  then  <John  Tubha,  -|-his  mark,'  &c.  That's 
easy  enoogfa  done ;  besides  whichf  nobody,  I  hear, 
ever  reads  them.  Why,  Uoa  your  heart  1  they  do 
tett  me  that  the  Duke  of  WelliiKton  Mgned  for  the 
Charter  dosens  of  times ;  and  1  know  that,  at  one 
time,  yon  could  get  a  pipe  of  tobacco  given  you 
wheneveryou  eave  your  name  against  the  Maynooth 
GtraBt.  But  Ihem 's  only  tricks  of  the  trade,  as  it 
were  \  and  if  parUament  don't  choose  to  see  through 
them  (which  I  suppose  they  do)  it 's  th^r  concern, 
for  there  will  always  be  plenty  to  cheat  tham  as 
wish  to  be  cheated.  But  I 'd  have  been  sorry  if 
you  and  the  church-books  had  had  aught  to  do  with 
it  I  don't'  believe  in  bad  ways  leading  to  good 
ends."  A  sentiment  in  whkh  I  was  quite  dis^i^ 
to  cordially  agree. 

Having  ^ready  recorded  ^e  old  man's  services 
in  keeping  me  out  of  serapes,  I  most  now  depict 
him,  for  once  in  a  way,  in  toe  leas  favorabte  U^t 
the  involuntary  cause  of  my  giving  most  dire  offence 
to  a  neighboring.  ctergymaOf  by  giving  way  to  my 
luij^ter  onder  cireuautanees  wfaieh,  wnrevw  pn>< 
vocative  of  neniment,  were  equally  nnfitted  m  its 
induleenoe.  The  inenmbaat  of  a  amall  district 
church  in  the  immediate  vidivty  of  FLtsmonth  (a 


man  of  coosiderable  eloqaenoe  in  the  jmpj*'-,  but 
somewhat  addicted  to  the  &ilii^  of  the  cuckoo,  in 
"nevw  bang  tired  a£  hearing  his  own  voke")  wm^ 
not  nnfrequently,  good  mou^  to  prucfa  for  me,  es- 
ped^y  upon  such  occasions  as  demuided  that  de- 
scripticHi  of  eloquence  whidi  best  entices  the  money 
out  of  pef^e'a  pockets  for  charitable  purposes ;  so 
nothing  could  be  less  denraUe  than  to  offend  the 
Belf-complaceiiey  of  so  valuable  an  ally.  Moreover, 
he  really  was  a  good  man,  thon^  his  head  was  not, 
perhaps,  as  sound  as  his  heart;  and  if  he  ^oried 
overmuch  in  what  be  did,  bis  works  were,  in  thetn- 
selves,  purely  meant  and  honestly  earned  out.  It 
was  wnmg,  therefore,  as  well  as  fboUA,  to  have 
made  even  a  paasiog  jest  of  the  petty  foibles  aC  a 
useful  secant  (h  his  Great  Master.  But,  at  the  time, 
the  absurdity  of  the  position  was  too  mnch  for  nn- 
9elf<»ntrol,  andllai^^  first,  to  repent  las^  wib 
iHut  temptation  the  reader  most  dedtfa. 

Having  often  asristed  me,  my  worthy  finend  Pow- 
ell at  last  required  a  little  «f  my  aid  in  return,  md 
being  well  aware  of  the  preetse  time  whmt  I  was  soie 
to  be  found  in  the  vestry,  waiting  for  all  oomers,  duly 
made  his  appearance  and  proffered  his  request,  which 
was  the  more  easily  acceded  to,  as  I  h^ipenedatthat 
time  to  be  unususuly  well  supplied  with  help  for  my 
own  duties,  since  a  clerical  uiend  of  mine  was  stay- 
ing, for  a  time,  at  a  seande  part  of  our  parish. 

So  far  BO  .  good !  But  now  came  the  vuious  mi- 
nor details  of  what  he  wanted  done,  which  streamed 
in,  one  after  another,  like  an  enormous  tail  to  a  very 
souil  kite.  "  Would  yon  object  to  give  due  prom- 
inence to  such  and  such  doctrines  ?  "  he  inqnit<ed. 
"Ko!  on  second  connderataon,  would  yoo  kindly 
make  an  especial  point  of  avoiding  everything  re- 
lating, directly  or  mdireotly,  to  them,  as  our  opin- 
ions on  that  head  do  not  agree  ?  Would  yon  do 
this  ?  —  would  yon  be  very  caiefiil  not  to  Che 
other  ?  "  and  so  on,  until  I  really  thought  we  dioold 
never  come  to  the  end.  At  last  be  arrived  at  his 
climax,  and  sublime  euoi^  it  was.  '*May  God 
protect  my  poor  people  dari^  my  nuvoidable  ab- 
sence ! "  A  most  p(»tentous,  unearthly  lai^h  now 
exploded  from  old  Michael,  who  was  standmg  by, 
the  very  croak  of  a  supematuraUy  aged  and  experi- 
enced raven,  listening  with  good-humored  pity  to 
the  self-conceit  of  a  fledgling,  proud  a£  having 
amassed  the  treasure  of  two  tin  spoons.  "  Don't  be 
downhearted,"  quoth  be,  with  such  apparent  sin- 
cerity tiiat  I  thoroughly  believe  he  meant  no  of- 
fence ;  "  they  '11  do  without  you  well  enough !  Yon 
may  depend  upon  it,  folks  are  very  rarely  as  much 
miiaed  as  they  suppo«€.  Indeed,  many  peo[de  like 
notiung  better  than  a  bit  chatwe  in  the  pnlmt  Nay, 
if  I  were  in  your  place,  I 'd  stay  my  holiday  out, 
and  not  hniry  back  again  for  nothing  at  aU." 

Poor  Powdl's  &oe,  as  he  Ustened  to  this  eceentrio 

S'ece  of  comfort,  was  indeed  a  ngbt  to  see.  Lord 
urleigh's  famous  shake  of  the  head  oould  hardly 
have  expressed  so  many  various  fo^Ungs.  Anger,  1 
most  confess,  it  did  not  convey  to  any  great  extent ; 
but  for  bitter  disaf^xrintment,  stmggUng  with  in- 
credulous amazement.  It  was  a  perfect  study.  If  he 
were  not  so  uussed,  he  seemed  to  be  ai]cuiug  to  him- 
self, and  if  the  void  caused  by  his  Misenoe  was  so 
little  felt,  then  were  all  his  brightest  hopes  bli^ted 
indeed!  But  no  I  the  man  must  be  only  jociog. 
Ko  one  oonld  really  think  thus  calmly  of  iJI  his  ser- 
vices, .^id  for  old  Nannie  Carter?"  mormmnd 
he.  "  Gie  her  a  quartw  of  a  pound  of  tea  and  a 
p^ier  of  annfi',"  quoth  Michael.  Both  face  and 
manner  were  iirfinstible.    I  very  stiqndly  bnnt 
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into  a  sboat  of  laughter,  thereby  driving  away  in  a 
hnfT  a  inna  whom  I  was  very  Bony  to  nave  vexed, 
and  d<Hng  my  ntmoM  to  prove  the  truUi  oi  the  aay- 
ing  that  folly  npplies  almost  as  many  waapona  to 
Satan's  annory  as  actual  wickclness. 

Certainly  to  have  hurt  Uie  feeliogs  of  a  man  worth 
a  dosen  of  myself  waa  a  aoble  day's  work  on  wiucb 
to  reflect  at  mf^t;  so  it  waa  puin  that  the  next 
stage  of  die  affair  BMt  be  one  of  condign  penance 
for  the  silly  offenee.  For  the  matter  waa  rendered 
aU  th«  worse  by  the  fiwt  that  iby  friend  bad  come  to 
ask  for  help,  not  to  offer  it;  so  it  was  nnnsaally  to  be 
lamented  that  we  should  tiave  parted  on  mcb  terms  1 
that  ill-timed  laugh  must  be%xpiat«d  by  correspond- 
ing contortions  upm  the  wrong  side  of  my  mouth. 
"Madeira  to-day  means  colcliicam  to-morrow,"  as 

 gged  to  say  to  aeU'-iadu^iiig  patients ;  so, 

the  sooner  the  bitter  draught  was  3w;i!lowC(],  the 
better.  By  what  apologies' and  conceasioos  I  made 
my  peace  there  is  no  necessity  to  relate  at  full 
length  ;  suffice  it  tosay  that  I  undcrtocA  Mr.  Puwell's 
dnty  for  a  whole  fortn^^ht  with  pretty  good  snc-cess, 
Nid  so  ataied  for  my  former  rudeness ;  but  I  think 
that  he  waa  ever  afWrwards  a  little  airud  ol' 
Michael,  since,  althom^  he  assisted  at  our  cbarch 
more  than  once  during  the  remasnder  of  my  resi- 
deooe,  I  never  knew  him  anil  himself  of  an;^  of 
the  okl  man's  geod  oflKeea  lAich  hn  conM  poeHUy 
avoid. 

I  Imve  confined  myself  ahnast  axduuvely  in  my 
present  reminieoenees  to  the  more  eeeentaric  traits  in 
Michael's  character  aa  being  tltosc  wluch  were  most 
Ukely  to  amute  a  stranf^  reader ;  but,  in  good  tratli, 
there  lay  beneath  that  rough  exterior  much  delicwy 
oi  feeling  as  well  as  soond  ^ligious  good  sense, 
which  won  my  thcnxiugh  respect  and  esteeu<;  though 
affording  no  salient  points  lur  iUnstrative  anecdote. 
The  most  sterling  points  of  spiritual  worth  in  every 
man,  I  think,  must  neceasartly  be  those  which  are 
least  brought  forward  to  public  notice,  and  are  the 
least  likely  to  be  the  aulgect  of  general  goesip.  His 
oddities,  his  little  adventuree,  his  faiUi^  or  hi« 
qnurels,  may  make  him  talked  of;  hiiTutaea,  or  hn 
acta  of  dBTotMD,  an  mostly  kept  private,  known  on- 
ly to  bimselfand  to  Him  who  seaut  in  secret,  to  re- 
ward at  last,  before  men  and  angelg,  very  <^>enly. 

Upon  tba  many  proofis  then,  which  I  rectjivt»I. 
that  my  rood  old  fnead  thot^ht  freituently,  as  well 
as  unsibl^-  snd  piously,  upon  the  thii^  wliieh  prin* 
cipally  vonc«mtM  his  peace,  I  shall  say  oo  mora  Uuin 
simply  to  re^cord  with  how  great  forve  the  noti'.-a  of 
his  daath  recalled  to  my  mind  bis  parting  foreweU 
when  I  lefb  Fitsmoutb,  many  years  ago.  Don't 
talk  about  never  meeting  aunin,"  said  he;  "  to  part 
fur.life  is  not  the  same  thiag  as  parting  fbruver." 
Amen  to  the  good  wish  thu»  indirectly  uxpru.^<J, 
old  Michael  I  for  whoever  meets  yon  in  that  m^-ste- 
noos  woi-ld  will  meet.  2  honestly  believe,  so  (vod- 
fi>aring  a  spirit,  that  he  may  lanily  enoogU  cast  in 
lu  lot  with  yoors-  From  ttie  bottom  d  my  heart,  I 
widi  we  may  sea  each  other  again ! 


THE  MOORf.AXD  MILL. 

IS  SSTEN  CBAPTER9.  —  CHAPTHa  IV. 

A  WEEK  passed,  and  but  for  the  oocurroncp  of  one 
er  two  enlivening  incidents,  we  doubt  tlie  witiwry 
of  the  moorlands  would  perhaps  havu  been  bopn- 
ning  to  grow  dull  in  iln.  Wntkin's  ey«;i ;  nur  did 
■be,  on  longer  acc^uaintance,  find  the  work-people 
it  the  mill  so  interesting  as  at  the  first  Their  po- 
liteQPM  abated;  and  npon  ber  proceedina  to  vipit 


at  the  cottages,  st^esting  there  this  and  ttie  other 
domestic  reform,  Uwre  waa  disclosed  an  obdtinncy  of 
another  nnd  mote  active  kiml  tban  the  merely  pas- 
sire  inattention  of  the  agricullurid  labcffers  in-  the 
south.  Mrs.  Watkin,  however,  in  part  mwie  amends 
for  these  disappointments  by  suceeasfully  cultivating  ■ 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Wataon, ,  the  surgeon  al- 
ready spoken  of,  and  of  bis  wife  ;  and,  what  varied 
the  ooone  of  tfainsi  still  mtKre  pleasingly,  she  had 
aceompaoied  Caroone  to  the  neighbcHing  town  on  a 
businw  errand  to  the  local  bank,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  jnnior  principal,  Mr.  Grey,  with  a 
courteay  wiiich  certainly  waa  in  excess  of  what  or- 
dinary comrnercinl  transactionH  required.  Ever 
since,  Mrs.  Watkin  had  been  slightly  romantic  on 
the  subjeut.  The  allusions  did  not  appear  to  be  un- 
welcome to  Caroline,  judging  from  the  inetant  crim- 
son of  her  cheeks  when  ute  faintest  bint  was  given 
of  it  Daring  this  time,  there  was  not  much  that 
was  iioticonble  in  Stephen's  conduct ;  occasionally, 
he  liad  taciturn  fita,  but  bis  aunt  made  little  of  that, 
for  she  confidently  remarked  to  Can^ine  that  men 
men  Strang  cretitumi,  and  needed  a  deal  of  hu- 
moring. Accordingly,  at  these  times,  they  both 
humorcl  Stephen,  each  in  ber  own  way ;  Mnt.  Wat- 
kin's  way,  atterthe  first  or  second  occasion,  seeming 
to  irritate  him,  rather  than  the  contrary.  But  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  which  completed  the  first 
week  after  Mrs.  AVatkin's  arrival  at  the  mill,  an 
event  occurred  which  was  tba  ht^inning  of  the  sin- 
gular train  of  circumstnncea  which  constitutes  the 
remainilor  of  this  narrative 

It  was  late  in  the  aAerhoon,  fast  ncaring  tea-time, 
as  that  meal  wxs  fixed  in  that  rustic  neighborhixjd, 
and  Mrs.  Watkin  was  in  her  rooin  up  ntain.  attend- 
iuf;  to  MHue  little  matters  of  her  own.  Bain  w»e 
iailii^,  as  it  had  been  doir:;  all  the  day,  and  when 
rain  dos  deecead  in  that  district  it  conies  down  in 
sheets ;  conseqnentlr,  there  hnd  Itenn  no  wanderin;; 
away  from  home.  1*110  frindttw  of  the  room  in  which 
Mrs.  W'atkitt  waa  ]ooke<l  towards  the  mill,  awi,  on 
lifting  her  faewl.  *  moving  figure  bebvw  nttracted 
her  atten^on;  it  was  CnroUne  crowing  the  mill- 
yard  in  the  direction  of  tlie  house.  Her  appennutoe 
struck  ht-r  aunt  even  at  that  ilisrance.  Although  it 
was  raining  heavily,  she  was  barflieailitl,  and  she 
was  walking  slowly  ;  cmue  or  twice  she  almost  seemed 
to  stagger.  As  nho  cMnie  through  tlte  grates  and  over 
the  road,  Mrs.  Watkin  could  dittjocUy  m«  an  uo- 
Hiual  pallor  upon  liur  Ihee.  Hurrying  to  alam  from 
the  room,  the  elder  lady  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  just  as  CaroUne  entered  the  hall  by  the 
outer  door. 

"  What  is  tbo  matter  ?  H  w  tlicre  Ix^en  nu  acci- 
dent at  the  niill  ?  Wlietts  is  Str-phcn  V  "  in  one  and 
the  same  breath  d«>man')ed  Mm.  W:ili(in. 

"  Accident !  N(^  there  has  not  been  any  acci- 
dent," answered  Carolino,  looking  fixedly  at  her 
aunt,  and  then  phe  went  put  ber  into  the  parlor. 
"Birt  TOu  areiH?'• 
"  My  bead  aches  ";  nnd  CaUDllne,  for  jiu>t  a  sec- 
ond, turned  ber  white  face  full  to#anls  ber  relative, 
her  large  blue  eyes  Iiaviog  n  strange  wild  look  in 
them.  "  I  shall  be  better ;  it  comes  on  sometiraes." 
She  went  right  en  into  the  bay  of  the  window,  giv- 
ing them  a  loost  ehenrlcM  view  of  the  narrow,  mist- 
clioke<I  valhtv. 

Mrs.  Watkin  followeil  her,  Iwyiug  a  liand  upon 
her  niece'ii  shoulder,  and  slipping  it  downwnnls  in 
search  of  her  hand.  At  tlie  touon,  Caroline  l>ecarae 
quite  rigid,  and  tbere  was  a  quick  nwtling  of  *oun 
papers  thiit  were  cliitrhofl  bctweon  hrr  riofhf  finiriT^ 
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"Tboy  are  mine,"  she  said;  and  vith  a  rapid, 
balf-frigbtened  gesture,  she  cmsbed  tbe  manuscripts, 
whatever  they  were,  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress. 
Mrs.  Watkin  said  nothii^ ;  she  was  completely  be- 
wildered by  the  sudden  change  of  behavior  in  Caro- 
'  line,  and  the  expression  with  wbich  she  gazed  into 
the  latter's  face  showed  this.  After  a  little  sitence, 
Caroline  bluntly  said :  "  I  and  Stephen  have  bad 
some  words,  aunt  Don't  ask  me  why."  She  hesi- 
tated a  second  or  two  before  she  added:  "It  is 
connected  with  the  busiaesB." 

I  thoogbt,  last  night,  there  was  something  be- 
tween you,  aad  the  aunt  Arewdly  raised  her  eye- 
brows. You  ou^t  to  be  an^ry,  not  he,  about  the 
business.  But  I  would  not  let  it  put  me  about,"  she 
mildly  said. 

"  We  must  out  of  the  business, — we  must  do 
so  at  any  sacnficet"  emphatically  repeated  Caroline, 
letting  herself  drop,  every  limb  utterly  relaxed,  in- 
to a  cDair. 

"  Certfunly.  The  sooner  you  are  out  of  it  the 
better ;  and  perhaps  it  is  a  good  job  you  did  take 
to  the  book-keejHng ;  yon  know  better  how  things 
are  going  on." 

"What  is  our  bituf ntoney?  Let  it  go!"  and 
Caroline's  eyes  flashed  througo  tears.  "  We  should 
live  somehow  even  then." 

"  Has  he  been  doing  something  you  did  not  know 
of?  It  iaffery  shameful  of  him  if  be  has.  I  don't 
quite  understand  about  signing  bills  and  those  mat- 
ters, but  I  suppose  it  ruins  people.  Surely  that  is 
not  it?" 

"  No  ** :  and  Caroline's  hand  went  with  a  twitch 
in  the  direction  <rf  her  pocket  "I  wonder,"  she 
quickly  went  on,  speaking  in  a  different  tone,  "if 
be  will  come  in  for  tea  ?  But  now  you  are  with  us, 
be  will ;  for  he  knows  I  should  not  embarrass  him 
by  telling  you  where  I  thoujght  be  was  to  blame." 

Mrs.  Watkin  coughed  slightly.  She  understood 
this  perfectly,  and  felt  that  she  had  lost  her  chance 
for  the  present.  "That  is  well  enough,  Caroline," 
she  said  rather  stiffly ;  "  but  I  don't  think  it  is  wise 
to  act  without  advice.  Men  believe  they  under- 
stand  business  better  than  women,  and  don't  like  to 
be  openly  guided.  There  are  more  ways  than  one 
oS  gdng  about  a  thing,  and  a  quarrel  u  the  worst 
means  of  all" 

"  Send  Mary  across,  aunt,  to  say  tea  is  nearly 
ready ;  let  her  say  j/m  want  it" ;  and  Cuoline,  rising 
and  going  to  the  door,  called  to  the  8ervant^i£ 
When  the  maid  came,  she  stood  aside  for  Mrs. 
Watkin  to  give  ber  the  message.  "  Take  no  notice 
of  him,  aunt,",  added  Caroline,  reclosing  the  door. 
"  Very  likely  be  will  be  sulky,  but  it  soon  passes 
away. 

After  a  short  interval,  Mrs.  Watkin  -returned  to 
the  attack,  but  again  she  did  not  gain  much  by  it 
Caroline  moved  restlessly  in  her  chair,  answering 
only  in  monosyllables ;  at  last  she  started  up,  and 
began  altering  the  positions  of  some  china  oma< 
meats  upon  a  cind  of  buffet  there  was  in  the  room. 
The  aunt,  however,  kept  on  talking.  If  she  was  in 
Caroline's  [dace,  ^e  nnally  su^ested,  she  should 
not  hesitate  to  lay  all  the  matters  confidentially  be- 
fore Mr.  Grey, — the  young  banker, — for  he  must 
have  an  inkling  now,  from  the  banking  account, 
bow  things  stora.  He  might  be  pleased  by  such  a 
step,  and —  The  remarks  were  cut  short  by  Caro- 
line dropping  one  of  the  vases,  which  had  all  along 
been  chmking  in  ber  unsteady  hands;  and  Mrs. 
Watkin  had  to  go  and  help  her  in  picking  up  the 
fragments. 


Stephen  was  somewhat  tardy  in  responding  to 
the  message  abont  tea,  but  at  length  be  came. 
Like  Caroline,  he  was  very  pnle,  but,  in  addition  to 
that,  he  had  a  dogged,  abashed  look.  Mrs.  Watkin 
affected  to  be  very  talkative,  assuming  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  state  of  things  between  brother  and 
sister.  Caroline,  on  this  occasion,  strange  to  , say, 
did  not  make  any  overtures  to  Stephen;  he  evi- 
dently avoided  meeting  her  glance,  but  she  did  not 
give  him  Cnucb  trouble  in  that  respect  The  few 
observaUoos  she  made  in  reply  to  her  aunt's  bap- 
hazard  talk  did  not  in  uiy  way  involve  him,  and 
he  did  not  utter  twoscore  words  during  the  meal, 
speaking  then  onl^  itf  answer  to  Mrs.  Watkin^ 
direct  appeals  to  him.  All  seemed  relieved  when 
tea  was  over,  and,  almost  immediately  after  i,t, 
Stephen  left  tbe  room.  Both  the  women  dropp»l 
their  heads  to  listen  after  him,  and  they  heard 
his  footsteps  ascend  the  sturcase.  After  a  few 
minutes*  stay,  he  came  down  agmn,  and  went 
into  the  kitchen  for  some  purpose ;  then  be  re- 
turned along  the  passage,  going  out  of  tbe  house 
by  the  front  door.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
they  learned  from  Mary  that  he  was  not  to  be 
expected  home  till  late.  He  had  gone  into  the 
kitchen,  and,  in  an  off-hand  way,  told  the  giri  be 
was  goin^  over  the  hill,  evidently  intending  that  the 
informabon  should  reach  the  parlor  in  that  circui- 
tous fashion. 

■*He  will  be  drenched  in  the  rain  !"  sud  Mrs. 
Watkin,  glandng  towards  the  window,  which  showed 
the  bottom  valley  still  filled  with  tbe  gray  rain-mist 

Caroline  followed  her  aunt's  gaze,  but  said  noth- 
ing by  way  of  reply ;  and,  as  if  under  cover  of  the 
little  bustle  made  by  Mary  in  removing  the  taa- 
things,  she  quitted  tbe  parlor,  going  herseu  up  stairs. 
She  remained  there  until  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Wat- 
kin, who  was  eager  to  learn  what  was  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this,  exhausted  itself,  and  that  lady  at  last 
went  to  seek  her  niece.  Mrs.  Watkin,  though  not 
the  lightest  of  persons,  had  an  easy  tread,  and  she 
made  little  noise  in  approaching  Caroline's  chamber. 
Tapping  on  the  door,  she  at  once  turned  the  handle, 
and  opened  it  She  saw  Caroline  starting  up  fropi 
a  kneeling  posture  by  the  bedside,  and  upon  the 
counterpane,  her  qoicK  glance  noticed,  spread  out, 
two  pieces  (rf  paper ;  of  those,  however,  she  had  only 
the  briefest  ofaserration,  for  (Proline  scrambled  them 
up,  and,  with  the  same  hurried  eagerness  previously 
shown  down  stairs,  thrust  them  into  her  pocket 

"I  thought  ^ou  might  be  unwelL  Don't  be 
cross  at  my  coming  up";  and  the  aunt  went  near  to 
her.  Caroline's  first  look,  before  sbe  recognized 
who  it  was  that  entered,  was  one  in  which  rage  was 
expressed  as  well  as  a  sort  of  scare. 

"  I  will  go  down,"  said  Caroline,  turning  away  in 
much  embarrassment,  and  covertly  wiping  her  face. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  niece  ?  "  pursued  the  aunt 
"  You  are  worriting  yourself  over  those  papers.  I 
am  not  curious,  —  you  know  I  am  not;  but  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  think  all  kinds  of  mysteries. 
I  am  your  aunt,  and  I  only  wish  to  advise  with 
you  for  the  best" 

"  I  know  you  do  "  ;  and  Caroline  slipped  ber  arms 
around  her  aunt's  neck,  and  kissed  her ;  then  sbe 
leaned  her  head  on  Mrs.  Watkin's  shoulder,  sobbing 
violendy. 

Her  aunt  tried  to  soothe  her ;  and  when  she  had 
a  little  succeeded,  she  again  reverted  to  the  papers, 
remarking  that  they  must  be  something  very  serious 
to  agitate  her  in  this  way. 
"If  you  will  promise  not  tojidc  qnestiinu  about 
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'fcliem  aftervards,  I  will  show  yon  the  papers,"  said 
Oaroline,  as  if  at  a  sudden  impulse,  straightening 
herself  where  she  stood.  "  They  are  nothing  im- 
X>ortant,  I  mean,"  and  the  words  came  confiuedly ; 
*'  they  are  not  anything  you  &Te  thinking  of." 

*'  Well,  then,  you  should  not  have  acted  so  in 
ireference  to  them.  I  should  have  thought  they 
■vrere  something  very  important,"  answered  Mrs. 
'Watkin,  cleverfy  avoiding  ^viog  any  pledge. 

Caroline  went  straight  to  the  dressing-table  before 
'tbe  window,  and,  producing  from  her  pocket  two 
Iialf-sheets  of  paper,  stretched  them  out  flat  upon  the 
table. 

"  It  is  Stephen's  writing,"  eagerly  stud  the  annt, 
tracing  with  ner  fingers  Uie  marks  on  each  sheet. 
•*  *  Valve,'"  she  went  on,  readii^  a  word  written 
across  a  diagram.  "  What  are  those  figorea  ?  Here 
is  another  'valve.'" 

*■  You  do  not  understand  it?"  demanded  rather 
than  inqnired  Caroline. 

*'  I  do  not " ;  and  the  speaker  lifted  herself  with  a 
■very  disappointed,  bat  still  wondering  Mr. 

"  I  knew  you  would  not,"  was  the  next  remark, 
accompanied  by  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  both  the  sheets 
-were  hastily  retnmed  to  the  pocket 

« Is  it  new  macbinery?" 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  leaped  from  Caroline's  lips ;  but 
lier  eyes  instantly  grew  troubled,  and  she  nervously 
-went  on :  "  Nothing  will  come  of  it  It  does  not 
matter,  aunt,  what  it  is."  She  moved,  as  she  ipdce, 
to  go  down  stairs. 

"  I  should  not  consent  to  his  sinking  any  more 
money  in  experiments  of  that  kind,  —  i/ that  is  it," 
rather  dryly  remarked  the  aunt,  following  Caroline. 

The  latter  made  some  unintelligible  remark,  and 
tbey  descended  the  stairs  tt^ther. 

What  degree  of  criminality  attached  to  Caroline's 
*'  Perhaps  it  is,"  it  is  hardly  for  fellow-erring  Jiuman 
beings,  but  it  was  not  the  truth  she  answered.  The 
papers  she  had  shown  to  her  aunt  referred  to  no  new 
machinery,  and  the  poor  bemldered  Caroline  knew 
that  they  did  not  Hot  gladly  she  could  have 
-wished  uat  they  had  I  They  were  neither  more  nor 
leaf  than  duplicates  of  the  plans  we  saw  her  tear  up 
in  the  counting-house,  which  her  brother  had  calcu- 
lated for  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill-dam !  That  af- 
ternoon she  had  lighted  upon  them  in  an  invoice- 
drawer  usually  only  had  recourse  to  by  Stephen ; 
and  the  discovery  had  struck  her  with  the  horrifying 
assurance  that  the  temptation  had  returned  upon 
Stephen!  Brother  and  sister  again  had  an  inter- 
view, at  the  end  of  which  Caroline,  retaining  pos- 
session of  the  papers,  reeled  across  the  mill-yard  to 
the  house,  io  the  condition  in  which  her  aunt  first 
saw  her  through  the  window.  This,  assuredly,  was 
a  sitaation  of  affairs  grave  enough. 

It  was  a  long,  dreary  evening  to  both  atmt  and 
niece ;  all  the  more  so  that  the  two  women  w^  now 
in  false  poritioni  tiie  tme  towards  tlie  otiier.  l&s. 
TVatkin's  feminine  instincta  made  her  dissatisfied 
with  what  she  felt  was  not  an  adequate  explanation 
of  matters ;  and  Caroline,  on  the  other  hand,  tried 
hard  to  maike  as  little  as  possible  of  Qia  whole  occurs 
reacea.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  Stephen  did 
not  return.  Whither  he  was  gone,  of  course  neither 
of  them  knew.  "  Over  the  hul "  was  a  local  phrase 
of  very  wide  interpretation:  it  might  mean  either  or 
both  of  the  two  nearest  villages ;  and  it  might  signi- 
fy the  market  town,  which  was  a  good  seven  miles 
away.   Mrs.  Watkin  su^ested  that  he  might  have 

Sue  to  see  'Mx.  Watson,  the  surgeon ;  but  Caroline 
it  knew  her  brotho^i  temper  and  his  then  state 


of  mind,  and  she  shook  her  head.  Stephen,  she 
felt,  after  what  had  passed  that  afterooon,  bad  not 
gone  to  hold  a  humdrum  conversation  with  their  re- 
spectable but  prosy  friend-  Fortunately,  the  rain 
bad  ceased ;  and  though  the  wind  was  soughing 
noisily  in  the  valleys,  the  moon  rose  to  light  ^e 
droar  winding  roads.  Mrs.  Watkin  expressed  some 
fears  for  Stephen's  safety';  but  Caroune  cUd  not 
seem  approhensive  on  that  ground ;  and  somewhat 
to  her  aunt's  surprise,  before  the  usual  hour  for  bed- 
time arrived,  she  ui^d  that  they  should  both  retiro, 
leaving  Mary  to  wait  for  him.  Mrs.  Watiin,  how- 
ever, resisted  this,  and  the  time  dragged  on  until 
nearly  ten  o'clock,  —  a  very  tate  hour  Uiere.  Then 
Stephen  came.  The  annt  soon  discovered  a  reason 
for  Caroline'a^wishing  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore  his  arrival.  Less  keen  eyes  than  Mrs.  Wat- 
ktn'swould  have  detected  that  he  had  had  drink, 
wherever  he  had  obtained  it.  Not  that  he  was  any- 
thing like  tipsy;  and  possibly  he  thought  he  had 
disguised  his  condition  altogether,  for  no  remark 
was  made  upon  it.  He  was  not  ill-tempered, 
and  indeed,  he.  seemed  inclined  to  talk,  though 
again  he  took  no  heed  of  his  sister.  Caroline 
scarcely  spoke  after  his  arrival ;  but  she  stood  by 
while  the  annt  imperatively  required  that  Stephen 
should  at  once  go  to  bed,  for  hu  clothes,  she  said, 
must  still  be  damp  from  tlie  run  when  he  flet  out. 
He,  after  a  little  demur,  assented  to  this,  and  then 
Caroline  suddenly  became  missiitg ;  she  bad  made  a 
signal  of  ^ood  night  to  Mrs.  Watkin,  but  she  took 
no  leave  of  Stephen. 

From  many  points  of  the  moors,  for  long  after- 
wards that  night,  a  tight  could  be  seen  burning  like 
a  star  in  Caroline's  bedroom  window,  though  that 
was  not  at  all  in  accoifiance  with  ber  nsnal  habits. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Earlt  the  next  morning  Caroline  was  at  the 
bedside  of  her  aunt,  apparontiy  very  anxious  to 
efface  any  Angering  recoUection  of  what  might  have 
been  nnsatisfkctory  on  the  previous  evening.  Mrs. 
Watkin  inquired  where  Stephen  was,  and  Caroline, 
who  was  already  fully  dressed,  and  had  been  down 
stairs,  replied  that  he  had  gone  over  to  the  null. 

'*  I  think  you  should  have  Irid  him  good  night," 
SEud  the  aunt. 

"  To  go  away  firom  home  and  take  drink  is  not 
the  way  to  overoome  a  temptation,"  answered  Caro- 
line, with  quickness  and  irritation. 

"  A  temptation  ! " 

**  It  is  the  way  to  let  a  man  lose  what  little  power 
of  self-control  he  has.  Satan  likes  to  catch  a  man 
in  that  condition,"  excitedly  went  on  CaroUne,  not 
heeding  the  interruption. 

"You  are  sbivenng,"  said  Mrs.  Watkin,  more 
closely  scrutinizing  her  niece. 

"Ami?   It  is  nothing." 

The  annt  shoA  her  head,  for  Caroline,  even 
white  she  answered  so  lightly,  had  a  violent  tremor 
in  every  limb,  and  her  face,  examined  closely,  was 
very  worn  and  h^^ard.  She  could  have  had  very 
little  sleep.  "  Gio  down  stairs,  and  get  a  cup  of 
warm  coffee.  You  must  not  quarrel' with  Stephen ; 
it  -will  make  you  ill.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are 
quite  managing  him  rightly,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  most  to  blame,  and  so  I  shall  tell  him.  I  won't 
have  him  making  you  ill  while  I  am  here,  at  any 
rate." 

*'  Don't  speak  to  Um,  aunt  It  will  make  mat- 
ters worse  if  he  tJunks  yon  know  anything,"  ssid 
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Caroline,  dusking  away  iLe  tews  wliich  tMs  toncii 
0-1'  ^ympnthv  ba<i  irujtantty  called  up.  "  1  wofi  not 
(juile  EtriUgfairortTArLL  vesUTilay,"  and  fha  ibrCi-il  her 
licjuLil  blue  ey6s  tu  meet  the  uuut'd  ^aj£e.  "  Tbo«e 
pa]^r9  were  not  about  niachiner^  ^  liiit  do  nnt  ttik 
ran, — 7011  t^aid  voii  would  nut  I  Mt  1  uiuat  suy 
tUiti,  far  how  tioa  1  pray  for  ocbera  if'  i  am  not  my- 
aeif  trutliftl  ?  - 

'■  — no,  you  could  not,"  slowly  aasnerL-d  the 
aunt,  loukinp;  at  htir  iiiece  in  much  iHtoiiiKliojfiit- 
"  But  go  and  get  stunething  warm.  Wc  will  tulk 
abqut  it  ano4her  thne.  See  how  jou  aru  sbakiiig 
again.  1 11  be  down  directly  " ;  aid  ibe  led  Caro- 
line towards  the  door.  Mrs.  Watkin  was  a  iroouui 
of  strong  curiosity,  but  bar  otber  natural  feelings 
were  also  cnergclic,  and  she  juBt  then  felt  nothing 
but  alarm  and  sympathy  for  Caroliue. 

When  the  aunt  rejoined  her  niece  in  the  aittinz- 
room,  Caroline  appeared  graatly  to  have  rallied. 
Stephen,  some  time  after,  sent  a  boy  from  the  mill 
to  fetch  his  breakfast,  saying  he  was  busy ;  pouibly 
his  recoltectiona  of  the  previous  night  made  him  re- 
luctant to  face  his  female  relativea  so  soon.  He, 
however,  appeared  at  dinner,  »nd  with  the  excep- 
tion that  he  still  avoided  Caroline's  gaze,  and  had 
very  little  to  say,  there  was  nothing  noticeable  in 
bim.  Caroline  did  not  go  ov%r  to  the  mill,  which 
was  quite  in  oppoeition  to  her  usual  practice ;  and 
twice  during  the  day  ber  annt  came  upon  her  un- 
expectedly, once  in  the  garden  arbor,  and  again 
in  the  side-parlor,  intently  bending  over  the  myste- 
rious papers  which  had  alruady  so  puxzled  Mrs.  Wat- 
kin.  The  latter  did  not  now  lollow  up  her  inquiries ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  pretended  not  to  have  ol»erved 
anything,  and  passed  over  Caroline's  perturbation 
without  remark ;  the  truth  bein^,  that  she  was 
alarmed  by  the  latter's  singular  conduct  and  altered 
appciirance. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Watkin 
herself  went  across  to  the  mill,  as  she  said,  to  fetch 
Stephen  to  tea,  which  she  bad  hurried  on  a  little, 
upon  Caroline's  account,  who,  at  dinner-time  scarce- 
ly ate  anything.  It  was,  however,  plain  that,  in 
spite  of  Caroline's  adjuration  in  the  morning,  the 
aunt  had  a  further  oViject  in  this  viaiL  She  must 
havQ  made  it  an  opportunity  to  have  some  talk  with 
Stephen  as  to  liii  aster's  state  of  health,  for,  on  en- 
tering the  parlor,  Mrs.  Watkin  standing  by  with 
somewhat  of  expectation  in  her  manner,  hu  went 
direct  to  Caroline,  and,  in  a  rather  shamBfaced,  awk- 
ward way,  saiil  he  wus  sorry  she  was  not  well.  She 
made  a  friendly  reply,  coiiciied  neither  very  warm- 
ly, nor  the  contrary.  But  Mrs.  Watkin's  little  plan 
was  not  exhausted.  At  the  close  of  the  meal,  she 
quitted  the  room,  leaving  thum  tt^etlier,  and  re- 
mained abacnt  for  some  time.  Aa  she  returned 
along  the  paseage,  she  heard  Caroline's  voice,  raised 
above  the  natural  pitch  ;  "  I  have  no  confidence  in 
yoit,  Stephen.  Tuis  thing  biis  retnrofd  upon  you 
twice ;  and  1  feel  that  a  trouble  of  some  kind  is 
banjcing  over  us." 

Stephen  made  some  indistinct  reply,  and,  ad- 
vancing to  the  door  as  his  aunt  pushed  it  open, 
pussed  ber,  bis  face  glowing  criotson,  and  left,  the 
Louse. 

Almost  iouaediately  after  this,  Caroline  bad  an- 
other bad  shivering  attack,  and  Mm.  Watkin  seemed 
much  depressed  hI  the  apparent  ill  fuocess  of  ber 
well-meaut  management.  Caroline,  too,  was  very 
restless,  —  going  aimlessly  out  of  one  room  into  an- 
other ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  her  aunt  bad  fol- 
lowed ber  from  the  parlor  into  the  sitting-room,  she 


WHA  atartletl  by  Curoline  turning  quickly  upon  hcr 
witti  the  CuriouA  question:  "  Auntt  did  yoa  ever 
Lave  A  Mtrong  LefAptntion  ?  " 

"'  Whatever  do  yaii  nwan  ?  "  as\c^  the  a.]uazb: 
aunt,  it.  little  color  coraing  into  her  failed  cbeeks. 

A  tbouj^ht  that  takes  liiLl  pf>idiifs.«ion  of  you/'  ao*; 
Caroline  riuseil  one  hami  and  pressed  it  above  he 
wild  eyes, — "haunting  you  till  you  can  think  <i 
nolhing  f.hc  ?  " 

"  Nu.  I  ilon't  know  th.tt  I  had.  If  1  had,  I  sbouii 
Lave  asked  God  to  help  uie,  and  :)bould  have  str^ 
gliid  agiiLnst  iL" 

"/struggle  against  it,"  answered  Caroline,  new 
speaking  with  unnatural  coldnesB,  and  she  tum^ 
abruptly  away. 

Mrs.  Watkin's  apprehensions  increased,  this  be- 
havior was  so  strikingly  opposed  to  Cannae's  cs»- 
tomary  quiet  demeanor.  MakiDg  a  pretext  kt 
going  into  the  kitchen,  the  aunt  sent  Mary  to  tlw 
milt  with  a  private  message  to  StepheD ;  tLen. 
sauntering  to  the  front  door,  she  met  ber  nef^v, 
and  they  nad  a  whispered  conversation  at  the  gate. 
Ue  seemed  as  disturbed  as  Mrs.  Watkin,  tbougb  in 
a  diS'erent  way  ;  and  the  result  of  the  conference 
was,  that  he  struck  off  along  the  road  lending  dovs 
the  valley,  while  his  aunt  returned  into  the  boue. 

Stephen  was,  in  fact,  gone  to  tell  Mr.  Watson 
that  Caroline  was  not  well,  and  to  aak  him  to  cone 
up  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  catling  as  if  by 
accident,  and  see  her.  Stephen  and  Mrs.  Watkin 
had  agreed  that  that  would  be  better  than  aakia* 
Caroline  openly  to  have  medical  advice ;  tkev 
feared  she  might  'say  no;  and  if  Mr.  Watson  had 
hurried  up  at  once,  they  aIt>o  doubted  whether  that 
would  have  pleased  her.  But  it  was  hoped  by  both 
of  them  that  the  sui;geoD  would  be  there  eariy  a 
the  morning. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  it,  Mrs.  Watkin.  Sbt 
has  a  low  fever,  certainly,  aod  that  will  make  her 
feel  fttif^ued.  It  is  a  common  symptom,  Ba'am. 
But  her  t<x)t,  —  you  said  she  wm  dot  out  yesterdav 'z ' 
broke  off  Mr.  Watson,  fbr  the  speaker  was 'the 
friendly  surgeon,  who  bad  "  accidentally "  called 
that  morning,  and  had  just  seen  Caroline  alooe  in 
the  uttii^-room. 

"No,  sir;  she  staid  indoors  all  day,"  answo^ 
Mrs.  Watkin,  the  two  being  now  together  in  tke 
side-parlor. 

"  It  is  a  fresh  cut ;  it  can't  be  twenty-four  faon* 
old ;  a  clean  incised  wound  on  the  toia  of  the  lefi 
foot,  ma'am,  more  than  an  inch  in  leiurtb ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  rather  deep.  She  aay*  soe  does  not 
know  how  it  was  done,  which  is  odd,  for  it  iniL4 
have  given  a  sharp  twinge  at  the  time.  Wash  ti 
for  her-  in  tepid  water,  and  bind  it  up,  BOt  over- 
ti^tly.  I  '11  send  a  strip  of  pUster  along  with  the 
mixture." 

•'She  must  have  trod  upon  sometliiug  tharp, 
though  I  do  not  know  what  I  will  look  t£e  carpet 
over  in  her  chamber.  She  did  not  complain  of  ber 
foot  to  me,"  added  Mrs.  Watkin. 

"  I  saw  sbe  had  that  slip[>er  off,  and  seemed  to  be 
nuruog  the  foot,  so  I  aaked  ber  the  reason.  Sbe 
did  not  appear  to  have  ex&mined  it  berself."  Aod 
the  surgeon  widened  his  eyes.  "It  is  juat  Bke  ■ 
cut  the  split  stones  on  the  moor  might  make,  if 
ibe  bad  been  walking  there  in  v^y  thin  boots.  Bat 
if  sbe  was  not  out  yesterday,  it  can't  be  that" 

Mrs.  Watkin  shook  her  bead,  and  looked  pazzled. 
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Not  thit  it  is  of  any  conieqaence,"  briokly 
wound  up  the  BuigeoD,  rearraagiug  bis  thin 
hair  on  his  tuples.  "  Wash  it,  ud  plaster  iL  The 
great  thing  will  be  to  feed  her  well,  and  keep  her 
cheerful^  ibr  she  has  very  suddenly  got  out  of  sorts. 
Mental  anxiety  some  kind,  I  expect-' — I  wish 
tbey  were  out  of  the  mill,  for  it  has  always  been  a 
losmg  conoem  to  everybody." 

"  Did  she  mention  any  mattw  of  aiodety,  rir?  " 
lather  keenly  asked  Mrs.  Watkin. 

**  2Iot  partieolarly,  no.  Are  yon  aware  of  any- 
thing, ma  an  ?  "  and  the  male  gossip  craned  fcnward 
eageiiy. 

"  Northiog  specially,"  was  tJlie  measured  reply- 
There  was  no  mauce  in  iSr.  Watson's  inquisUive- 
ness.  From  living  in  tlut  lonely  district,  where  topics 
of  conTereadm  were  so  rare,  tie  would  at  any  time 
have  given  a  moderate  round  0uta  for  a  confidential 
ch^  with  man,  woman,  cr  child.  The  conversation 
went  on  a  little  finCber,  each  bdng  very  formally 
polite  to  the  other ;  but  Mr.  Watson  was  doomed  to 
partial  djaappointment,  fi>r  Mrs.  Watkin,  as  we  know, 
had  hereof  been  checkmated  by  CaroUne.  and,  not 
caring  to  avow  her  own  ignorance,  the  lady  had  to 
affect  reserve.  Mr.  Watmi  reissuriagly  predicted 
that  the  wondcarful  mixtnre  he  was  to  send  up 
would  quu^j^xnt  Caroline  idl  'to  rights  agunf  and, 
that  there  mignt  be  ao  dday,  he  hurried  amy,  in- 
tending to  take  somebody  from  the  cottages  to 
bring  bock  the  medicine-  But  he  intimated  mat  he 
shoHld  make  another  visit  oa  the  following  morning. 

Canine  was  evidently  ill,  and  sat  pale  aatd  shiv- 
ering by  the  aiCtiog^room  fire ;  she,  however,  refused 
to  lie  down  upon  the  sofa,  and  made  light  of  her 
feelings  altogether.  Mrs.  WatJnn  questioaed  her 
about  her  &ot,  but  she  had  no  explanations  to  give 
of  it,  altfaoogfa  the  aunt,  when  she  insisted  upoa 
bathing  it,  mind  quite  a  bad  cut,  exactly  as  Mr. 
Watson  had  described  it.  The  mediciae  promised 
the  sm^geon  arrived  is  oouzae  of  time,  aod  Can>* 
Ime  allowed  her  amit  to  Iutb  her  way  in  refeveaee 
to  it,  though  she  smiled  sceptically  as  de  took  it 
firam  her  hands.  Stephen  appeared  to  be  mnch  af- 
fected by  his  sister  ctntinniiig  so  nnwell,  and  in  bis 
own  way  was  very  attentive  to  her,  spending  an 
onusnal  proportvm  of  time  at  home ;  bat  CarMine, 
although  die  showed  not  the  slightest  iU-tempw, 
but  tc&ed  with  him  a  little,  seemed  not  at  ease  in 
his  presence,  and,  as  it  were,  shrunk  from  the  inter- 
course. Aa  the  day  wore  on,  Caroline  did  nothing 
but  brood  over  her  own  thou^ts,  gazing  into  the  fire 
hour  after  hour,  and  answering  remarks  only  in  single 
sentences ;  the  only  break  to  this  being  in  an  occa- 
sional fit  of  restlessaess,  wheo  she  would  dr&g  herself 
to  the  window,  moving  with  pain,  and  complaining 
of  a  cuijous  stiffness  of  the  uaabs  and  of  great  0^ 
tigne.  Still,  test  she  would  net;  and  Mrs.  Watkin, 
to  distract  Caroline's  attrition,  at  last  asked  her  if 
she  thoo^  she  was  strong  enough  to  gp  over  to  the 
milL 

"  I  shall  not  go  there  any  more,"  instantly  re- 
plied her  nieee^  looking  up  with  scared  eyes  at  her 
relative,  and  pving  a  sudden  shiver  from  head  to 
foot.  "  When  I  am  a  Uttle  more  layiet^  I  shall  in- 
ust  on  our  giving  it  up  at  once." 

"  Yes,  1  would,"  fioothin^y  said  Mrs.  Watkin ; 
and  she  there  gladly  let  the  matter  resL  But 
shc»<dy  aAerwanu,  when  the  next  attack  of  restless- 
ness seised  Candiiie,  the  aunt  said:  "  Suppose  we 
go  into  the  garden  Car  a  iew  ouDutes  ?  " 

"  No,  aaot;  O  no  1  If  I  go  outside  tt»  door,  I 
daall  go  np  tisB  valtey;  I  eould  ootrastEun  mjaelf  I" 


and  Caroline  threw  up  her  arms.  Then  she  al- 
most rushed  to  the  (hair  on  the  hearth,  and  nestled 
clceely  in  it,  her  aunt  staring  at  her  in  suq)ri8e  and 
alarm. 

Later,  Mrs.  Watkin  had  some  further  talk  with 
Steven,  saying  that,  if  Mr.  Watson's  phyac  had 
not  improved  Proline  by  morning,  she  must  have 
other,  watxce  aatiioritatiT&  advice.  Tba  hints  she 
oould  not  quite  restnun,  Aat  his  conduct  had  had 
something  to  do  with  his  sister's  illness,  had  a  great- 
er effect  anon  Stephen  than  she  anticipated ;  and  if 
Mrs.  Wat^  could  have  forgotten  her  raysterions 
talks  with  Caroline,  he  would  have  risen  h^ber  in 
her  estimation  for  what  would  then  have  seemed  a 
sensitive  brotheriy  syn^Mtby.  As  it  waa,  she  looked 
at  him  all  the  more  nanrovly  with  her  gray  eyes. 
He  waa  ready  to  start  for  the  neighboring  town  at 
once  to  fetch  another  doctor,  but  Mrs.  Watldn 
decided  that  they  should  wait  till  morning  be- 
fore that  step  was  taken.  During  the  evening, 
Caroline's  restleaanesa  intxeased  rather  than  les- 
sened, and  the  usual  honr  fir  retiring  eariy,  as  it 
was  ordinarily,  was  anticipated  somewhat,  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  be  more  comfortable  in  bed. 
To  the  annfs  sorprise,  Caroline  hesitatingly  ex- 
pressed a  wiA  that  Msiy,  the  servant-^rl,  shomld 
sleep  with  her  (hat*nig;bit.  Mrs.  Watkm  immedi- 
ately said  no,  for  that  she  hmelf  woold  do  so.  But 
Caroline,  in  a  corionsly  embarrassed  manner,  re- 
fused to  consent  to  this ;  her  aunt's  ^eep,  she  said, 
would  be  broken ;  and,  in  the  end,  she  went  to  bed 
alone,  Mrs.  WiUkin  carrying  the  medicine  into  her 
own  room,  ntaring  that  ^e  saonld  take  it  into  Caro- 
line's chamber  at  the  proper  times,  and  see  that 
there  was  no  ne^ect  in  reference  to  it.  So  things 
qaietiy  settled  down  for  the  nicht  in  that  roadside 
house  by  the  mill ;  but  just  as  we  dawn  was  break- 
ing, a  sodden  alarm  efiectoally  aroased  all  who 
were  left  withm 

^  CaraUne  is  gone  I  She  is  a't  in  bed,  nor  in  the 
bonse  I "  sbri^S  Mn.  Wa&in,  knoc^ii^;  wildly  at 
Stephen's  chamber  door. 

■*  Not  in  the  booH ! "  he  echoed  a  ftw  seconds 
later,  rushing  forth,  partly  dressed.  "Her  bed  is 
still  warm  I'^he  shouted,  re-omerging  from  Caro- 
line's room,  into  which  be  had  fiffBthurried. 

**  The  front  door  is  t^n  ! "  called  Mrs.  Watkin 
from  below,  where  die  had  gone  to  awake  the  ser- 
vant, who  slept  in  a  Uttie  end  groimdSoor  room. 

She  is  gone  to  the  mill-dam  I  "  gasped  Stephen, 
and,  uttering  a  kind  o£  howl,  he  plunged  down  the 
stavease,  and,  dashing  past  the  screaming  women, 
buaried  out  of  the  bouse.  They  had  to  return  each 
to  her  bedroom  for  some  articles  clothing ;  then 
they  f<^wed  hin,  kee(dog  olose  togetii»  in  Tsgoe 
afliight 

It  was  just  dayhieafc.  The  red-brick  auU,  tbe 
z^;zag  road,  the  gables  of  the  distut  cottages,  and 
tM  seiroundiag  mll^  with  reaches  of  the  moorland 
disclosed  in  their  openings, — all  were  diatincdy  ns- 
ible  in  the  gray  light ;  for  what  fog  there  bad  been 
was  rolling  away  up  the  ades  of  the  taU,  solitary 
cliff  to  Uie  left,  as  if  it  had  odiected  in  one  spot. 
The  birds  were  awaking  thor  ihriil  piping  answer- 
ing each  other  from  every  quarter,  ^tverit^,  it 
might  almost  be  said,  in  the  oold,  thin  momii^  air ; 
and  tbe  mumuiring  of  the  sfaream  Jlowing  through 
the  arches  uaderMath  the  road  made  it^f  heard 
in  a  sharp  tinkling.  Beyond  those  interruptions,  all 
was  oppressively,  harshly  silent ;  for  the  women  had 
hashed  their  screams,  and,  without  qieafcing,  gave 
chase  down  Ae  road  after  Stqibeo.  Whan 
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Wfttkin  and  Mary  turned  the  angle  of  the  null-yard 
wall,  they  commanded  a  partial  view  of  the  upper 
valley,  and  at  onco  caught  sight  of  Stephen,  now 
ahead  of  them  a  long  way ;  bat,  before  they  had 
struggled  on  another  hundred  yards,  they  both  saw 
him  suddenly  stop,  and  raise  his  bands,  though  with- 
out turning  to  them.  As  they  neared  bim,  be  ejac- 
ulated something,  and  eta^ered  forward  a  few  more 
yards ;  then,  again  he  stopped,  and  again  his  hands 
went  up. 

'*  It  IS  sbe  1 "  articulated  Mrs.  Watkin,  panting  for 
breath,  and  panting  where,  far  along  the  black  line 
of  the  path,  and  a  little  way  from  a  dblnine  patch 
with  a  faint  mist  rising  above  it,  markhig  the  dam, 
a  narrow  white  figure  was  discernible,  advancing,  as 
it  seemed,  in  their  directicm.  The  girl,  too,  uttered 
a  cry  of  recogniUon  at  this  sight,  and  went  a  short 
way  forward  unaccompanied. 

"  She  has  done  it ! "  exclaimed  Stephen,  the  look 
upon  whose  face  was  awful  for  terror.  '*  Hark  !  the 
top  valve  is  open ! "  and,  in  his  excitement,  he 
struck  aside  Mrs.  Watkin's  hand,  outstretched  to- 
wards him. 

"  Valve  ?  "  the  thought  of  the  papers  she  bad  found 
Caroline  studying  Bashed  across  Mrs.  ^Vatkin. 
"  Valve  ?  "  she  repeated,  withdrawing  her  look  from 
where  he  stood,  bareheaded,  a.ai  only  half  dressed, 
listening  eagerly  forwards,  and  turning  it  up  the 
valley,  towards  the  shining  streak  of  mist,  from  which 
the  white  figure  was  still  descending. 

"There  it  goes? "yelled  Stephen,  and,  quitting 
his  aunt's  side,  he  darted  down  towards  the  centre 
of  the  valley,  waving  his  arms  like  a  madman. 

Mrs.  Watkin's  ear  had  previously  detected  a  faiut, 
dull,  watery  roar  higher  up  the  valley,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  sound  of  the  stream ;  and,  as 
Stephen  spoke  thoee  last  words,  she  saw  a  little 
snowy  column  shoot  into  the  air  at  the  bottom  point 
of  the  shining  patch,  and  immediately  it  broke  into 
a  puff,  and  dispersed  into  white  steam  ;  then,  instant- 
ly afterwards,  there  came  on  the  still  air  a  swelling, 
rushing  noise,  which  increased  and  increased,  untfl, 
at  a  turn  in  the  valley,  there  leaped  into  view  a  vis- 
ible wave  of  water,  ruling  with  an  unwieldy  tum- 
bling motion  down  the  bedof  the  stream.  Tha  mill- 
dam  had  burst ! 

Mrs.  Watkin  stood  fascinated,  mtclting  the  ad- 
vance of  the  torrent,  but  the  bought  of  Carotine 
broke  the  spell,  and  as  the  deluge  went  thundering 

East  down  below,  she  found  her  tongue  again,  and 
urried  forward  to  meet  her  niece.  Canuine,  dur- 
ing all  this  time,  had  conUnued  to  advance  from  the 
other  direction,  and  now  was  not  very  far  away ; 
but  between  her  and  Mrs.  Watkin  was  the  girl,  Marr, 
who  had  stopped,  and,  bnlf-cowering  in  the  path, 
gazed  in  affright  at  her  young  mistress.  She  had 
sufficient  cause!  Caroline  was  dressed  in  nothing 
but  her  long  white  night-clothes,  and  with  one  arm 
pressed  tightly  across  her  chest,  and  the  othei*  hang- 
ing stiffly  by  her  side,  was  briskly  coming  striugbt 
along  the  path,  apparently  taking  no  heed  of  any- 
thing. Her  fiKe,  they  saw,  as  she  came  nighra-,  was 
of  i£e  most  deadily  paleness,  and  her  large  blue 
eyes  wide  opcm,  stared  right  on,  unwinkingly.  ■ 

"  Summut  is  the  matter  wi'  her ! "  cried  the  ser- 
vant-girl, shrinking  aside. 

*^  She  is  adeep  I "  gaqted  Mrs.  Watkin,  and  she 
too  stopped  short  where  she  stood,  in  sheer  wonder, 
gazing  at  her. 

Without  a  glance  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
Caroline,  in  her  white  robes,  passed  between  the 
two,  accurately  following  the  line  of  the  patli ;  and 


although  at  that  moment  a  sharp  tearing  crash  in 
the  direction  of  the  mill  rose  above  the  dull  waeb  of 
the  rolling  flood  just  below,  she  appeared  not  to 
hear  so  much  as  the  stirring  of  a  gorse-bush. 

"  Theer  is  blood !  See  her  feet !  O,  she  is 
hurt !  "  and  before  Mrs.  Watkin  could  lift  a  finger, 
the  ignorant,  impulsive  girl,  pointing  to  Caroline's 
naked  feet,  both  of  which  now  showed  bleeding  cuts, 
had  rushed  forward  and  seized  the  sleep-walker's 
dress. 

With  an. instantaneous  shock  Caroline  stopped. 
Just  as  her  aunt  reached  her,  she  was  ending  a 
startled,  terrified  look  about  her,  and,  uttering  a 
sbrilt  yet  faalf-choked  scream,  she  st^gered  side- 
ways, and  was  falling  heavy  and  helpless  as  a  corpse, 
had  ther  not  caught  tier.  Ver^  fortunately  she  oad 
swooned  ;  but  the  servant-girl,  if  not  the  aunt  also, 
in  the  first  instance,  mistook  it  for  death,  and  each 
called  piteously  for  Stephen-  Him,  as  they  upheld 
his  sister,  they  could  see  still  gesticulating  wildly, 
standing  upon  an  elevated  point  in  the  valley  below, 
apparently  close  to  the  edge  of  the  flooded  stream, 
which  was  still  going  tumbling  by.  They  had  com- 
menced themselves  to  drag  and  carry  Caroline  along 
the  i^th  before  he  ioined  them. 

**  The  mill-wheel  has  gone  and  the  wall ! "  he 
said,  in  a  vmce  so  hoarse  the  words  could  hardly  be 
distinguished.  He  was  shaking  so  from  head  to 
foot,  taat  for  a  nunute  or  two  he  could  give  tbem 
no  help  whatever.  But  he  made  a  violent  effort  at 
control,  and,  grasping  Caroline  by  the  waist,  he, 
in  a  kind  of  i&sperate  frenzy,  ran  with  her  idong 
the  path,  almost  (^pensing  with  the  help  of  the 
others. 

As  they  crossed  the  turnpike  road  with  their  bur- 
den, shouts  were  to  be  heard  at  the  cottages  whither 
the  noise  of  the  catastrophe  had  reached ;  and 
hardly  had  they  carried  Caroline  in  over  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door,  when  the  work-people,  jrouog  and 
old,  some  wrapped  only  in  their  bed-covennjjs,  came 
streaming  up  the  road  to  gaze  upon  the  rum  which 
had  wredEed  the  mill,  and  with  it  their  prospect  of 
work  in  that  district.  Some  bemoaned  it,  and 
others  laughed,  without  much  meniment  in  the 
laughter. 

'The  flood,  having  done  its  woik,  was  already 
decreasing ;  the  dam  was  becoming  exhsuoated ;  bat 

the  destructive  wave,  all  knew,  was  stiU  rolling  upon 
its  way  somewhere  below;  and  before  long,  the 
dwellers  in  half  a  dozen  valleys  farther  dovni  the 
moors  would  become  aware,  by  the  devastation  of 
their  own  property,  that  Uie  dam  of  Lindon  UiU 
had  burst ! 


CHAPTER  VIL 

A  long  distressing  illness  lay  before  Caroline 
Kenyon,  though  for  some  days  it  was  doubtful 
whether  it  woiud  not  be  cut  short  by  a  termination 
which  would  have  been  sadder  stilL  Other  doctors, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Watson,  were  called  in ;  and 
Stephen,  who  himself  had  a  most  sbicken,  ailing 
look,  watched  by  Caroline  with  a  patience  and  anx- 
iety that  shamed  the  assiduity  of  ordinary  nurses, 
gaming  for  him  the  highest  praise.  1£  Mrs.  Watkin 
seemed  to  be  less  touched  than  did  others  by  this 
brotherly  devotion,  it  mighf  be  owing  to  her  under- 
standing  better  how  he  bad  been  the  original  cause 
of  all  that  had  happened.  Caroline's  recovery,  in 
its  first  stage,  was  very  piunfnl  as  well  as  slow.  For 
a  day  and  a  ni^^t,  no  sooner  did  consciousness  seem 
to  be  fully  re-estabUslung  itself  than  die  would  be 
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suddenly  seized"  a  paroxysm  of  fright,  and  with 
a  shrieE,  heart^piercing  to  those  about  her,  she 
"Would  sink  again  into  a  swoon,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  mortal.  Neither  Ihe  medical 
xnen  nor  the  others,'  wilb  the  exceptions  of  Stephen, 
"t^he  aunt,  and  the  aerrant-girl,  knew  the  full  cause 
this.  Mrs.  Watkin  bathed  and  bound  up  Car- 
oline's feet  in  secret,  and  none  of  the  rest  knew  that 
sbe  had  been  onbride  the  housa  on  that  &tal  night. 
They  believed  that  the  calamity  at  tiie  mill  had 
aroused  her  in  her  bed,  and  that  a  glance  from  one 
of*  the  windoire  had  done  the  rest  Slowly  the  cri- 
sis passed,  and  Caroline,  faint  and  weak  as  an  in- 
fant, began  to  take  notice  of  matters  about  her ; 
and  now,  strange  to  say,  ahe  seemed  to  have  no 
recollection  whatever  of  the  terrible  scene  to  which 
she  awoke  for  a  moment  in  the  valley.  Even  the 
news  that  the  mill  was  stopped,  which  had  to  be 
communicated  to  her  when  she  asked  a  question 
about  the  bell  not  ringing  for  meals,  and  the  clack 
of  the  wheel  being  silent,  did  not  appear  in  my  way 
to  startle  hex  at  the  instant ;  but,  not  many  minutes 
afterwards,  an  affrighted  curiosity  seemed  Yiublv 
to  awaken  in  her ;  and  in  reply  to  further  ^nick 
inquiries^  they  had  to  tell  her,  which  they  did  as 
lightly  as  they  could,  that  the  mill-dam  had  burst, 
carrying  away  the  wheel  and  part  of  the  yard-waJl. 
A  spasm  of  tertor  convulsed  her  wan  features,  and, 
with  a  violent  tremor  of  the  limbs,  she  again 
swooaed.  Those  in  attendance  thought  it  was  but 
the  natural  agitation  of  the  news  working  upon  her 
weakness;  but  when  Caroline's  senses  liau  returned, 
she  intimated  a  wish  to  be  left  alone  with  her  aunt ; 
even  Stephen,  whom  this  greatly  realarmed,  she 
signed  to  leave  the  room.  When  the  two  were 
alone,  Caroline,  trying  vainly  to  raise  herself  in  bed, 
fixed  Mrs.  Watkin  with  her  bright  eyes. 

"  Aunt,"  she  whispered,  clutching  at  the  bed-cur- 
tains to  check  her  trembling,  "  did  /  blow  up  the 
dam?"  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Watkin's  confiifflon  was  sufficient  answer; 
and  Caroline  fell  back  upon  the  pillows  with  cloring 
eyeUds,  as  if  stricken  by  a  blow.  But  this  time  her 
feelings  differently  affected  her ;  she  did  not  swoon, 
but,  turning  herself  U^n  her  face,  she  sobbed  most 
piteoosly.  Her  weepmg  aunt  did  all  she  could  to 
comfort  her. 

"  Was  it  a  an  ? "  at  length  moaned  Caroline, 
showing  her  agonized,  worn  face  through  her  di- 
shevelled hair.    "  I  did  not  know  till  now  I  did  it." 

"  You  were  asleep  I "  reassuringly  murmured  the 
auuL    "  You  did  not  know  what  you  did." 

"  It  was  the  papers.  Where  are  they  ?  I  could 
not  keep  from  studying  them ;  and  I  felt,  if  I  went 
out  of  doors,  I  must  do  it.  Where  are  the  papers  ?  " 
she  entreatingly  whispered.  *'  O,  they  are  in 
Stephen's  writing  1" 

"  I  have  them ;  I  ibnnd  them  that  morning  upon 
the  floor  here";  and  Mrs.  Watkin  took  some 
cruim)led  papers  from  somewhere  about  her  dress. 

"  Tear  them  up,  —the  irindow,"  feebly  articulated 
Caroline, 

The  aunt  with  shaking  fingers,  tore  the  papers 
into  ITttle  bits,  and,  opening  the  casement,  sent  ^e 
fr^ments  flying  on  the  wind  like  snow-flakes. 

Caroline,  uttering  an  expression  of  relief,  once 
more  sunk  backwards,  completely  exhausted,  and 
the  conversation  then  went  no  farther. 

That  evening,  Caroline  drew  her  brother  to  her, 
slipping  her  arms  around  his  neck ;  and,  as  she 
kissed  him  trough  her  tears,  he  learned  that  she 
knew  alL  He  too  wep^  and  frankly  exivcssed  Us 


Eenitence,  vowing  that  he  would  be  a  firmer  and  a 
etter  man  in  future.  Caroline  tried  to  hush  up 
his  sorrow,  even  while  she  joined  in  it,  and  her  man- 
ner towards  him  grew  even  more  tender  than  it  used 
to  be  before  this  calamity,  for  she,  by  some  curious 
process,  seemed  almost  to  pensuade  herself  that  they 
had  shared  a  great  sin  between  them,  so  their  re- 
pentance most  be  in  common  ^nd  tiie  pardon,  when 
It  came,  would  be  a  joint  one.  It  was  indeed  a 
matter  to  puzzle  more  subtle  reasoners  than  they 
were, — how  a  temptaUon  could  so  hare  shifted 
gronnd^from  one  person  to  another,  and  the  second 
victim  of  it,  without  being  fully  aware  of  the  deed, 
have  perpetrated  the  act  irom  which  both  shrank  ! 

The  facts,  however,  were .  now  clear  enongh. 
Caroline, -upon  finding,  in  Stephen's  handwriting, 
the  second  papers,  in  utter  despair  at  her  brother's 
weakness,  let  the  idea  of  the  bursting  of  the  dam  so 
seize  upon  her  mind  that  she  was  fascinated  by  the 
papers,  and  after  further  yielding  to  it  by  study- 
ing Stephen's  fatal  sketch  of  how  the  valves  might 
be  mismanaged,  she  had,  in  her  sleep,  on  two  con- 
secutive nights,  left  the  house,  and  gone  to  the  dam, 
where,  on  the  second  vint,  in  a  way  it  would  be 
idle  to  try  to  aociOnnt  for,  she  had  raised  one  great 
heavy  valve  and  closed  another,  and,  but  far  the 
servant-girl's  conduct,  would  have  returned  to  the 
house  and  to  her  bed  without  awaking.  But  Caro- 
line argued  that  it  must  have  been  a  sin  on  her 
part,  after  so  blaming  Stephen  for  not  better  resist- 
ing the  temptation,  that  she,  eyen  unconsciously, 
should  actually  yield  to  it.  The  pain  these  thoughts 
gave  her  would  have  retarded  her  recovery;  but, 
luckily  for  everybody  concerned,  there  came  another 
to  decide  this  controversy,  —  one  whose  voice  had 
much  greater  weight  than  either  the  frail  Stephen's 
or  the  unauthoritative  aunt's.  Mr.  Grey,  the  young 
banker,  made  his  appearance  at  the  house  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  cataEtrophe,  which  was  on  the 
second  day  after  its  occurrence ;  he  it  was  who  aam- 
moned  &e  London  ph^cian,  and  as  Caroline  grew 
stronger,  Mr.  Grey's  vidts,  while  not  less  fiivquent, 
became  still  more  prolonged.  In  the  end,  he  learned 
all,  jointly  fVom  Caroline  and  her  pleased  aunt 
The  mode  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  perplexities  of 
the  case  was  possibly  not  the  one  which  would  satis- 
fy learned  casuists;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
sure  no  mode  of  theirs  would  have  been  half  so 
effective  with  Caroline. 

"  I  don't  care  if  you  blew  up  ten  mill-dams  I  " 
sweepingl^  asseverated  that  gentleman, standing  be- 
side the  invalid's  chair  in  the  front  garden,  some 
fortnight  later. 

"  What,  Edward !  Don't  you  think  it  was  sin- 
ful ?- 

"  Not  a  bit  I "  was  the  bold  answer ;  and  the  tall 
figure  stooped  its  calm,  confident  ^es,  to  gaze  into 
the  pale  face  which  was  nptumed.  "  We  dream  a 
good  many  sins,  most  of  ns ;  bat,  if  we  don't  act  them 
when  we  are  awake,  we  are  not  blamed  for  them." 

"  But  I  did  act  this!" 

"  Not  when  you  were  awake.  And  if  the  Devil 
likes  to  cheat  himself,  that  is  his  lookout.  In  this 
case,  he  did  so  clearly  enough." 

"  Don't  jou  really  .think  the  worse  of  me  for  it  ?  " 
and  the  bnght  eyes  grew  the  brighter  for  a  tear  in 
each,  as  she  eagerly  awaited  the  answer. 

"  I  think  a  great  deal  better  of  you,  since  it  shows 
what  an  angel  yoti  are.  If  you  had  not  been  the 
best  aster  in  the  world,  you  would  not  have  done  it, 
I  love  you  twice  as  well  for  it " ;  and  the  lips  now 
descended,  as  wdl  as  the  glances,  and  nude  oath  of  it 
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Carolioe  chafed  no  more.  That  last  ar^ment 
ended  alt  doubt ;  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
would  Dot  have  half-perauaded  her  to  sin  again ! 
Not  another  reason  wa6  required ;  bat  Mr.  Edward 
Gr^  proceeded  to  give  some ;  fortonatelj',  they  did 
not  m  tbi*  casB^  as  might  bare  fasppeBed  in  nianj 
otliexs,  nnaettle  the  conohiuon.  He  sud  she  oaght 
not  to  teaae  henetf  witt  l^tese  t^Mn^hts^  lor  that  no- 
bocty  had  mf&red  from  the  ocenircDce  but  her- 
self.  In  answer  to  her  wondering  look,  he  went 
on  to  prove  it  The  work-people  who  had  been 
throwu  ont  o(  work,  he  said,  had  paid  for  them  the 
expense  of  removing  to  another  district,  where 
"  hands  "  were  wanted ;  tl^en,  the  persons  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  lower  down  had  had  their 
little  losses  made  good :  and  as  for  Ihe  mill  itself  and 
the  dam,  what  did  that  imiuy  matter  ?  And,  lowet^ 
iog  his  face  to  her  ear,  he  whispered :  "  Those  are 
0VT9 ;  the  purchase-deeds  were  signed  by  that  hard 
old  Mr.  Price  this  morning.  And  this  will  reduce 
jour  settlemenfrmoacy,  so  that  it  is  aaiy  jaa  who 
snffer." 

We  cannot  record  Caroline  Kenton's  answer,  £x 
no  printer's  types  have  been  yet  invented  ibr  &e 
representation  of  the  soft,  fiqma  sounds  in  which  it 
was  couched.  It  was,"  however,  quite  s^sfectory  to 
Mr.  Grey,  althot^  Im  br  no  means  objected  to 
repetitkHis  of  it  in  the  gentle  talk  which  foUowed. 

Is  there  anything  more  needs  adding  ?  The  miU 
was  gutted  of  the  machinery,  which  Stephen  Ken- 
yon  took  with  lum  to  another  more  likely  district, 
where  he  is  now  a  prosperous  manufacturer  of  wool- 
len cloth,  instead  ot  tapes.  Mr.  Grey,  the  neighboi^ 
ing  baoRr,  has  a  haaosodie,  happy  wife  in  Caroline : 
and  they  are  often  Tinted  by  a  middle-aged  widow- 
lady,  belonging'  to  a  distant  cathedral  town,  who 
firmly  believes  that  in  some  wi^  she  was  the  means 
of  brmging  ^em  together.  in  the  craning  sea- 
son, any  sportsmen  on  the  Derbyshire  moore  ^uld 
Wander  wide,  and,  getting  across  the  border,  should 
come  among  the  valleys  upon  a  ruined  building,  and 
a  knot  of  half-deserted  cottaces,  and,  on  inqmring, 
rixndd  learn  that  it  was  eall^  Undon  Mill,  let  him 
keep  oar  Bccrct. 


THE  KING  OP  CLUBS. 

**  The  destmy  of  nations  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  uey  feed,"  once  declared  a  French 
philosof^,  and  although  at  first  i^t  this  aphtnism 
seems  so  to  lower  man  and  woman  nnd  in  the  moral 
scale,  that  self^exalted  human  nature  is  on  all  sides 
inclined  to  protest  against  it,  the  truth  of  it  is 
or  ought  to  be  none  uie  less  practically  acknowl- 
edged, not  only  by  every  stout,  matter-of-fact  mate- 
rialist, but  by  every  sen»tive  palace  belle,  by  every 
club  lounger,  by  every  prince,  politician,  and  —  with 
all  reverence  be  it  spoken  —  by  every  popular 
preacher  also  within  this  our  palatial  local  centre  of 
civilizaUon  ycleped  Saint  James's. 

Alas,  that  it  snould  be  so !   But — 

*'  HapplMM  for  man  —  the  bxmgrj  titmer !  — 
Since  ETe  ate  npplm,  much  depend!  on  dinaer." 

At  least,  so  sang  Byron,  of  whom  It  is  said  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  a  woman  eat ;  and  with 
ponderous  propriety  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  had 
previoDsly  observed:  "A  man  seldom  thinks  with 
more  earnestness  of  anything  than  he  does  of 
his  dinner,  and  if  he  cannot  get  that  well  dressed, 
he  should  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in  other 
things." 


But  to  eat  is  not  to  dine,  any  more  than  to  talk  ie 
to  converse,  and  considering  his  obenty  and  other 
dyspeptic  symptoms  soch  as  those  evinced  by  his 
spleien  against  Garrick,  it  may  reasonably  be  doobt- 
ed  whe&er  the  giant  lexicc^i^iher  above  quoted 
did  really  undentand  the  fine  art  of  diiuiie>  or  iti 
vital  importance,  either  to  man  in  his  study  or  to 
society  at  large. 

Talleyrand — prince  of  dinen— declared  that 
the  first  duty  of  a  statesman  was  to  look  well  after 
his  own  liver,  and  to  the  perfec^ons  of  his  cook  at- 
tributed many  of  those  political  successes  by  which 
he,  the  arch  diplomatist  of  France,  dazzled  and  as- 
tounded Europe-  Nor  can  the  world  ferget  how 
our  own  present  literarj'  Premier  ot  England,  long 
since  not  only  practically  but  theoretically  proclaimed 
the  truth  that,  as  Byron  erst  stud,  A  good  deal  de- 
pends upon  education,  something  npon  nerves  and- 
habits,  but  most  upon  digestion."  Ffur  who,  haviog 
read  "  Tancred ;  or,  The  New  Crusade;"  the  Biekt 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  needs  to  be  reminded  of  that 
scene  when  the  witty  t^oaopher.  Lord  Eskdale, 
cousin  and  guest  of  tlw  Duke  and  Docheseof  Bdl»- 
moQt,  at  AbmtacBte  Castle,  upon  a  grand  oceanoo, 
feels  the  importance  to  his  host  and  hostass  of  aoolb- 
mg  the  wounded  feelings  t^Leander,  thecddiratad 
artist  cook,  who  com^ained  that  his  triumphs  of 
skill  had  not  met  with  due  appreciation  in  that 
country  caatle,  where,  for  the  time,  he  had  de^ed 
to  display  them. 

*'  Wbet«  is  he  ?"  said  Lord  Eskdala. 

"  He  is  alone  in  the  cook's  room." 

And  then  Lord  Eskdale  —  who  we  are  elsewhere 
tc^d  bad  a  great  sympathy  with  artists,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  that  irritatulity  whieh  is  said  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  the  creative  power — said,  I 
will  go  to  him." 

"Alone,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  telling  this  story, — 
*<  alone  in  the  cook's  room,  gazing  in  listless  vacancy 
on  the  fire, — that  fire  which,  under  his  influence, 
had  often  achieved  so  many  master  worics, — was 
thegreat  artist  who  was  not  a[^iredaied.  Nolonger 
suffering  under  mortification,  bat  oTerwhelmed  by 
that  exhaustion  which  follows  acute  senmbility,  and 
tiie  over-teDsion  of  the  creative  faculty,  he  looked 
round  as  Lord  Eskdale  entered,  and,  when  be  per- 
ceived who  was  his  visitor,  he  rose  imme<Ualdly, 
bowed  very  low,  and  then  sighed. 

"  After  a  few  preliminary  words  from  Lord  Esk- 
dale, and  when  Leander  had  bowed  agwn,  but  still 
sighed,  his  diplomatic  Lordship  s^d :  *  Why  I  wished 
you  to  come  down  here,  Leander,  was  not  to  receive 
the  applause  of  my  cousin  and  his  guests,  but  to 
form  their  taste.' 

"  Here,"  observes  Mr.  Disraeli,  **  was  a  great  idea, 
exciting  and  enobling.  It  threw  qnite  a  mew  ligfat 
upon  the  position  of  Leander.  He  started;  bob 
brow  seemed  to  clear.  Leander,  then,  like  o&er 
eminent  men,  had  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as 
i^hts  to  enjoy ;  he  had  a  i^ht  to  fame,  but  it  was 
dSo  his  duty  to  form  and  direct  public  taste.  That 
was  the  reason  he  had  been  bWTught  down  to  Bella- 
mont  Castle,  because  some  of  the  greatest  personages 
in  England,  who  had  never  eatea  a  proper  dinner 
in  their  lives,  would  have  an  opportunitr,  for  the 
first  time,  of  witnesring  art.  Leander  had  anusuon 
to  perform. 

"  '  If  I  were  you,  I  would  exert  myself^  Leandv,' 
s^d  Lord  Eskdale. 

" '  Ah  !  my  Lord,  if  all  men  were  like  yon  I  K 
artists  were  only  sure  <^  being  a[K>reciated :  if  we 
were  bat  uoderrtood,  a  dinner  wotud  become  »  aao- 
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Gee  to  the  gods,  and  a  kitchen  would  be  para- 
ne.' " 

Lord  Ei^dale  (or  rather  Mr.  Disraeli)  shows 
lis  stroke,  how,  as  a  disciple  of  Brillat  Savarin,  he 
iderstands  the  infloenoe  of  gastronomy  npon  aSturs 
'  importatice ;  and,  doobUeas,  he  often  experieecen 
3w,  as  the  great  French  pbysit^ogirti  jost  naned 
xerves,  all  the  characteriatjes  w\um  social  eiviUz»- 
<Mi  has  introduced  amoi^  us  are  (Nften  aasenbled 
>und  the  aame  table,  mob  as  Love,  TrieDdship, 
pecalatioot  Power,  AmUttoD,  Intrisne:  "  Vault 
ourqnoi  te  connvku  tovche  a  tout ;  voua  pourqum  U 
rodvit  desjrtuts  de  tovtes  lex  saoeurt.'* 

Speakii^  of  Brillat  Savarin,  it  is  no  exagge ration 
>  declare,  that  every  stiteaman,  as  well  as  errery 
bysician,  oa^ht  to  make  a  poclcet  eoonpanioa  « 
18  I*hygiolog%e  du  Go&t. 
Hut  who  was  Brillat  Savarin  ? 
In  clab-hoiises  and  elsewhere  in  Saint  Jame^8,lu8 
aine  is  oA,en  qaoted  in  connection  with  some  dunty 
ish  or  bill  of  fare,  though  of  his  life  too  little  is 
nown,  for  dining  men  are  not  always  oonsiden^y 
hankful  for  a  good  digestion,  and  too  often  forget 
o  aay  their  @Kice  afler  dinner. 

Monuenr  SriUat  Savarin,  barrister  by  prafeHRon, 
rat  epicurean  philosonher  by  instinct,  waa  ib  the 
•ear  175S  bom  at  Bellmr,  a  mall  AhNne  dfrf  not 
ar  from  the  old  Bhone  bonndaries  of  France  and 
ia.va^.    His  anoeston  had  from  time  to  time  dis- 
inguished  tfaemsdveB  at  Ae  bar  and  in  the  magis- 
.raey  of  Franoa,  bot  not  one  of  them  had  seemingly 
yver  heeia  wo  popalar  as  he  who  was  destined  to 
land  their  name  down  to  posterity,  for  in  his  case 
rreat  profesnooal  id)ility  was  combmed  with  an  nr- 
banity  of  manner  which  made  him  a  social  ^vorite 
wherever  he  vent    He  was  a  musician  and  a 
scholar,  but  by  no  means  a  pedant.    He  was  a  poli- 
tician, but  not  a  bigoted  adti»«nt  to  &ction,  as  was 
proved  when,  in  1789,  he  was  dcnnited  to  represent 
the  Liberal  interests  of  bis  feUow-citiEens,  at  bbe 
time  of  the  (^Mning  of  the  6tate»-G«Deri^  at  Ver- 
sutlea.    He  was  sobaeqneatly  Mayor  of  Belley. 
And  here,  speaking  <^.the  times  imma^atety  pre- 
ceding the  Beign  m  Tenor,  it  ia  cnriou  in  t»e  case 
of  BiSlat  Savarin  to  observe  what  remaikatde  ojy- 
portnnitaea  be  must  have  bad  of  stodying  the  fdiysi- 
ology  of  politics,  —  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
itrcssion, —  of  contrasting,  for  examine,  the  life  led 
the  inapalsive  and  overwhelmingly  eloquent  Mira- 
bcau,  who  was  too  often  guilty  of  exceasea,  and 
whose  &ce,  as  he  himself  sud,  was  like  that  of  a  tiger 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  with  that  of  the  pitiless 
but  sel&denying  Robespierre,  that  "  devotee  without 
passions,  without  the  vices  to  which  they  lead,  but 
yet  without  the  coniage,  the  greatness,  tbe  sennbil- 
ity  which  usoaily  accompany  them."    One  of  tiie 
most  odious  beii^  that  ever  ruled  over  men,  ajid 
the  very  vilest,  ifhe  had  not  possesaed  a  steong  con- 
viction aad  acknowledged  intenitT,  hu  ftatores 
vera  described  by  Madame  de  Stael  aa  meaa,  his 
cfHnplexiou  being  pde,  and  Us  tnhs  of  «  greenish 
hue.    His  expressuw  of  eoaatenBDee  was  aiuster. 
He^  never  looked  bis  ndghbon  foU  in  tiia  fine,  and 
be  is  also  said  to  have  had  a  contiaiial  and  nnpleaa- 
ant  winking  of  the  eyes. 

Brillat  Sivarin  survived  the  Be^  oS  Terror, 
and  on  bis  retnm  to  France  feom  AAi^ica,  where, 
like  many  another  illustrious  emigrant  of  his  day,  he 
vas  obliged  to  support  Umself  by  his  own  exertions 
and  the  exercise  of  his  own  talents,  he  said :  "  Tell 

me  what  a  man  eats,  and  1  will  teU  yon  what  he 

la," 


At  New  York,  Savarin  had  for  two  years  subsisted 
as  a  teacher  of  the  French  language,  with  which 
avocation  he  there  combined  that  teader  of  the 
orchestra  of  a  Uieatre,  bat  during  the  period  of  big 
exile  he  enjoyed  many  opportunitiea  of  connopolitnn 
observatioD,  and  by  experience  he  found  that  a  man 
who  feeds  unwisely  is  ia  no  state  to  endure  pro- 
tracted fiui^e  mwest  bodily  w  oientiU.  Upon  var 
rions  occasions  he  bad  reason  to  reouok  that  the 
most  sage  rulers  of  tiiis  world  cAsn  trtnmpb  by 
means  of  jodicioosty  served  repasts,  and  that,  from 
the  time  of  Herodotus  down  to  his  own  day,  great 
political  evoits  bad  either  originated  or  ealminated 
in  the  social  science  of  eastrooomy  to  the  advantage 
of  those  who  intelligenay  and  practically  nndeistand 
the  connection  betwixt  mind  and  m^;ter.  He  ob- 
served also,  that  upon  this  point  even  nature  uncivil- 
ized speaks,  for  amongst  savage  tribes,  it  is  not  usu- 
ally the  custom  to  &st  whilst  diseasing  questions  <^ 
peace  or  war ;  ani  amongst  the  uneducated  classes 
of  civilized  lands,  it  is  at  the  vill^e  inn  or  public 
bonse  that  barons  are  struck,  and  affairs  of  business 
ccmnected  with  flocks  and  herds  transacted. 

As  a  reading  man,  Brillat  Savarin  probaUy  re* 
membeied  how  when  King  Saul  hwving  aought  the 
Witdi  of  Endor,  and  ia  aote  fear  fbU  ^'strai^tway 
all  along  on  Uie  earth,"  because  of  Hob  appantion  a£ 
Samnd,  he — the  King  of  Israel'— bad  '^eaten  no 
bread  all  the  d^  nor  wl  the  night,"  and  '*  there  was 
no  strength  in  him,"  whwenpon  the  first  thio^  after- 
wards that  the  woman,  who  by  obeying  his  voice 
bad  placed  her  own  life  in  Saul's  hands,  did  was  to 
place  a  morsel  of  bread  before  him,  that  he  might 
"  eat  and  hxvti  strragtb,  when  he  again  went  forth 
on  his  way,"  whilst  his  servants  (who  probably  and 
with  reason  attributed  the  erA  gloomy  fits  of  their 
royal  master  to  some  habit  he  had  contracted  of  un- 
seasonably fasting)  joined  their  voices  with  that  of 
the  woman  in  compiling  Saal  to  eat  of  the  meat 
that  she  eventually  cookra  and  offered,  to  him,  and 
by  means  of  which  bis  pbyrical  strength  and  moral 
courage  were  sufficiently  renewed  to  eiudile  him  to 
continue  his  journey. 

As  a  stodnit  o£  pro&ne  Instoiy,  ]&jllat  Savarin 
was  undonhtedly  well  aware  that  from  Aria  origi- 
nally came  the  scienee  of  gastronomy,  and  that,  tbe 
Persians  having  communicated  this  science  to  the 
Gkeebi,  it  was  so  intall^ntly  and  {wactically  inter> 
preted  by  the  AAenians  that  it  is  not  too  much  on 
reflection  to  attribute  seotmdarily  some  of  their  most 
hannonious  works  of  art  to  the  per^tioo  of  their 
digeation.  Stodenta  of  technical  anatomy  in  these 
latter  days  must  bow  to  Greek  experimental*  knowl- 
edge of  physiology.  Phidias,  donbtiess,  knew  how  to 
bathe  and  how  to  dine. 

When  the  Romans  had  leamt  the  sodal  science  of 
gastronomy  fi<om  the  Gre^e,  there  were  many  of  the 
former,  as  some  Latin  poets  can  testifr,  who  knew 
its  use  and  shunned  its  idmsa,  despite  the  severe 
comments  of  Seneca  npm  table  Syb«ite  customs 
contemponry  mA.  hinudf;  and,  ooaridering  how 
other  wrtten  of  that  time  ate  rilant  «■  to  these  Sy- 
barite abwes,  it  is  only  &ir  here  to  nimMse  that 
there  may  possibly  have  been  two  sidce  of  t^e  ques^ 
ti<»  as  suggested  by  M.  de  Jaocourt,  the  French 
Encyclop^iste,  when,  referring  to  Seneca's  severity, 
he  adds,  "  ou  m  bile."  Yet  Seneca,  whether  in  his 
latter  days  sofTering  from  spleen  (as  an  unintelligent 
diner)  or  not,  was  said  at  one  time  to  have  traveled 
into  Kgypt,  where  the  art  of  dining  seems  so  to  have 
flourished,  that  Clecqoatra  Iwself  proved  practically 
to  Antony  how  the  act  of  eating,  if  judieionrij  per- 
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formed,  is  anytfaing  but  incompatible  vith  female 
grace  or  beanty;  ror  Aoton^  ■was  bo  pleased  with 
one  of  Us  own  coolu  for  iervrng  a  repast  worthy  of 
Cleopatra's  charms,  that  he  presented  him  with  a 
city  as  a  recompense. 

Innomerable  are  classical  proofs  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which,  as  a  civilizing  art,  gastronomy  was 
held  in  the  South  of  Europe  long  ere  the  remainder 
of  that  continent  was  reclaimed  from  barbariam.  fi^ 
the  Romans  was  Gaul  doubtless  to  some  extent  ini- 
tiated in  that  as  in  other  arts ;  but,  in  time,  it  bad 
graduallr  so  declined  in  the  West,  that  not  until  the 
reign  of'^  Francis  I.,  and  the  fresh  importation  of 
It«uian  Science  and  Art  by  Catbenue  de  Medicis, 
did  a  culinary  renmssance  take  place  in  Fnmce.  By 
the  philosopmc  Montaigne  it  was  called  la  science 
de  ta  guetUe. 

**  One  of  those  artists,"  says  be, «  who  had  former- 
ly served  CarcUn^  Caraffi,  discoursed  to  me  con- 
ceming  this  sdeaee  de  gttetde  with  a  magisterial 
countenance,  and  with  as  much  seriousnees  as  if  it 
had  been  some  great  point  of  theology ;  he  analyzed 
for  me  certiun  distinctions,  or  differences,  of  appe- 
tite; that  of  which  one  is  conscious  when  fasting, 
that  which  one  feels  after  the  second  or  third  sei^ 
vice ;  the  means  sometimes  of  pleading,  sometimes  of 
provoking  the  same ;  the  police  of  sauces  generally 
and  individually  as  to  their  ingredients  and  effects ; 
the  various  natures  of  salads,  their  uses,  and  the 
means  of  so  ornamenting  them  as  to  render  them 
agreeable  to  the  sight." 

From  the  time  m  Montugne  henceforth,  the  art 
of  eatiiw  was  cultivatect  with  such  care  in  France 
as  to  mue  it  for  generations  an  art  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Tivacioos  and  —  as  reganb  alcohol  —  sober 
peopleof  that  fair  land  of  yefes..  Had  Louis  XL  not 
lived  before  the  time  of  its  renaissance,  he  might  not 
have  suffered  as  he  did  from  spleen,  or,  whilst  him- 
self dreading  every  east  wind  that  blew,  been,  as  he 
was  called.  The  Scouige  of  the  Human  Race. 

The  great  authors  who  made  France  illustrious  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  much  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  this  art,  which  by  that  time  had  made 
great  progress  in  their  native  land,  it  being,  like 
them,  —  Boileau,  Comeille,  Racine,  Molifere,  and 
others,  —  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  who  could  not  but  know,  it  may  here  be 
added,  the  importance  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment with  regard  to  his  own  successes  in  arms.  The 
church  herself  had  long  prescribed  alternate  fusta 
and  festivals,  and,  whim  judidoufjy  estimating  ^e 
physical  as  well  as  the  moral  importance  of  the 
"  luxure  de  bonne  chlre  "  which  succeeded  certain  pe- 
riods of,  in  many  cases,  most  salutary  abstinence,  was 
herself  for  a  lengthened  time  the  conservatrice  of 
"  gastrolo^e  "  (as  the  art  of  French  cookery  was  once 
called),  —  nuns  and  monks  being  most  capable  at- 
tendants on  the  sick,  inasmuch  as  in  their  convents 
and  monasteries  the  study  of  diet  was  deemed  of 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  importance  than  that  of  phy- 
sic. Bat,  to  return  to  the  writers  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  Brillat  Savarin  seriously  declares  bis 
belief  that  much  of  their  inspiration  was  due  to  such 
suppers  as  those  that  were  given  at  the  Hdtel  de 
Rambouillet,  —  famous  for  the  refinement  of  its 
meats  and  tno^s,— and  that  the  sarcastic  Geoffix^ 
was  not  far  wrong  when  he  attributed  the  sickly  sen- 
timentality of  iBtb  century  French  poetry  to  the 
habit  poets,  or  rather  poetasters,  bad  by  that  time 
contracted  of  sipping  eau  sucrce. 

*'  Upon  these  principles,"  says  Brillat  Savaria, 
"I  have  examined  the  works  of  certiun  authors 


known  to  have  been  poor  or  ailing ;  and  with  trath 

do  I  declare  that  I  have  never  been  ablt  to  discover 
any  energy  in  them,  save  when  those  who  penned 
thenk  were  either  stimulated  by  the  sense  of  their 
woes,  or  by  too  often  ill-concealed  env^."  (Ofconne, 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  in  most  of  those 
the  poet,  starved,  has,  like  the  swan,  but  sung  a  dy- 
ing song,  and  the  world  has  only  learnt  to  appreci- 
ate the  power  of  that  song  too  late.)  "  Upon  the 
other  hand,"  continues  Brillat  Savarin,  *<  be  who  is 
well  dieted,  and  whose  physical  forces  are  re-forti&ed 
by  prudence  and  discernment  in  the  matter  of  food, 
can  sustain  an  amount  of  fatigue  which  otherw^ 
would  be  insupportable.  The  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Boulogne,  toe  Emperor  Napoleon  L  partook  of 
two  Ught  repasts  and  several  cups  of  coffee  daring 
the  thirty  hoars  that  be  was  at  work  with  lus  Bfims- 
ters  of  State  and  others."  By  this  last  remaik, 
Brillat  Savarin  shows  that,  with  regard  to  diet,  it  is 
quality,  and  not  quantity,  he  would  fain  prescribe. 
No  poet,  no  fanciful  romance  writer,  delights  more 
than  he  seems  to  have  done  in  festive  accessories, 
in  all  tbat  can  charm  other  senses  whilst  enhancing 
that  of  taste.  The  sight  and  perfume  of  flowers,  the 
sound  of  music,  the  harmony  of  motion,  such  as  tbat 
still  sometimes  esbibited  in  the  East  by  trained 
dancers, — all  these  and  many  other  such  accompani- 
ments to  a  repast  have  their  uses  scarcely  less  than 
their  beauties ;  but  when  such  things  are  not  avail- 
able, the  pleasure  of  the  table  is  still,  according  to 
him,  to  be  eiyoyed  under  four  conditions,  viz.  di- 
gestible food,  good  wine,  leisure,  and  amiable  com- 
panionship. 

"  It  is  thus,"  says  Savarin, "  I  have  often  pictured 
to  myself  a  frugal  tete-ii-tete  repast  mth  Horace : 
such  an  one  as  might  have  been  enjoyed  by  some 
invited  neighbor  of  his,  or  some  guest  constrained 
by  bad  weather  to  seek  shelter  in  his  retreat ;  a  good 
fowl,  a  kid  (fat,  no  doubt),  and,  for  dessert,  grapes, 
figs,  and  walnuts.  Add  to  all  tbat  wine  from  a 
vintage  under  the  consulate  of  Manlins  {Nata 
mecum  conaule  Manlio\  and  the  conversation  of  the 
voluptuous  poet,  and  1  for  one  should  have  supped 
in  the  most  comfortable  manner.** 

Brillat  Savarin  wrote  thus  when  having  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  Major-General  of  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  in  Germany,  and  subsequenUy  as  Govern- 
ment Commissaire  with  regard  to  the  tribunal  oi 
Seine-et-Otse  at  VersmllM,  he  was  recalled  by  the 
election  <^  the  Senate  to  the  Cow  4e  Cauation. 

The  last  five-and-twen^  years  ai  his  life  were 
peaceful,  and  his  words  of  wisdom  were  listened  to 
with  none  the  less  respect  by  his  numerous  friends 
and  graceful  dependants  because  they  were  accom- 

f anied  by  a  pleasant  smile  and  cheerful  manner, 
t  was  during  that  last  period  of  repose  in  his  life 
tbat  he  wrote  his  merry,  though  none  the  less  philo- 
sophical treatise,  that  "Physiologic  dn  GoQt,"  for 
which  the  digestion  of  Europe  generally  has  much 
to  thank  him.  By  acting  on  uie  principles  expound- 
ed by  himself  in  that  work,  he  often  played  the 
part  of  an  able  physician  towards  guests  at  his  own 
table,  and  also  towards  friends  who  were  too  ill  from 
dyspepsia  to  come  and  dine  with  him,  but  to  whom 
he  himself  carried  a  cure  in  the  shape  of  some  sort 
of  diet  more  efficacious  than  naoseons  drugs.  He 
was  a  cousin  of  the  beautiful  Madame  Recamier,  of 
whom,  amongst  other  works  of  att  at  his  rendence 
in  Paris,  he  possessed  the  bust  by  Cbinard,  and  the 
miniature  portrait  by  AugusUn.  As  in  did  times  at 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  or  rather  at  the  aoupert 
raisonnei,  to  which  French  literature,  as  aforesaid. 
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ma  much  indebted,  there  was  food  for  mind  as 
well  as  body  at  the  table  of  Brillat  Savarin. 

He  knew  Talleyrand  persoaally,  and  shared  his 
yiewB  as  to  the  diplomacy  of  diet,  often  aiding  bim, 
it  it  seems,  in  carrying  it  into  effect  Talleyrand, 
like  Savarin,  had,  as  an  emigrant  in  earlier  years, 
studied- various  forms  of  life  in  the  New  World ;  both 
of  these  political  gourmets  had  been  disciplined  dur- 
ing exile  by  experience  in  a  way  to  teach  them  how 
to  extract  as  much  good  as  posnble  out  of  things 
which  to  men  of  less  inventiTe  a!|Bniiis  would  have 
•eemed  as  nothing ;  and  each  <^  them,  when  the 
tetaming  tide  of  good  fortune  placed  abundance 
once  more  within  his  reach,  knew  the  importance  of 
all  the  refined  details  of  the  dinoer-table,  to  the  arts 
of  peace  and  industry  at  home,  and  to  the  interna- 
tional policy  of  hia  country  abroad,  in  the  colonies 
and  elsewhere.  Both  of  them  did  eat  to  live,  but 
neither  of  tbem  lived  to  eat. 

Brillat  Savarin,  also,  like  Talleyrand,  could  re- 
member the  refined  suppers  of  Paris  before  the  Kev- 
olutioD,  at  which  repasts,  as  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Genlis  tells  us,  everybody  felt  amused  at  table  be- 
cause evetrbody  was  seated,  not  by  anv  arbitrary 
exercise  of^will  on  the  part  of  host  or  hostess,  bat 
•ectnding  to  Tolnntary  choice  of  temporary  compan- 
ionship. "  In  those  days,"  sayi  Maaame  de  Genlis, 
"the  master  of  the  hoiue  was  not  in  the  habit,  ere 
utting  down  to  table,  of  darting  across  the  drawing- 
loom  towards  the  most  considerable  female  person- 
ige,  in  order  to  lead  her  forth  on  his  arm,  to  parade 
her  as  it  were  in  triumph  befbra  all  the  other 
ladies  present,  and  then  to  seat  her  pompously  on 
lus  own  riffht  hand."  It  was  not  at  the  court  nor  in 
the  capital,  but  merely  in  the  provinces  of  France, 
tiiat  each  gentleman  present  on  such  occasions 
deemed  it  a  polite  thin^  to  hand  a  lady,  and  espe- 
cially one  indicated  to  him  by  his  entertainers,  forth 
to  that  which  in  those  days  we  call  dinner,  but  which 
was  then  known  by  the  name  of  supper.  The  ap* 
proved  custom  was  for  all  the  ladies  present — a 
graeefol  array,  no  doubt — to  pass  out  first  from  the 
orawing-room,  and  then  for  all  the  gentlemen  to 
foUow  them  immediately  into  the  dining-room, 
where,  the  company  being  thus  quickly  reassembled, 
all  the  guests  seated  themselves  according  to  choice, 
and  not  unfrequently  (in  those  days  when  causerie, 
and  not  tall:,  was  in  vogue)  with  a  view  to  continu- 
ing some  conversation,  the  beginning  of  which  had 
previously  in  the  drawing-room  beguiled  even  the 
imtuais  quart  (Theure  de  Rabelais.  To  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  blood,  however,  marked  precedence 
was  awarded,  the  places  reserved  for  them  being 
always  next  host  or  hostess  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
neither  rank  nor  wealth  prevailed  over  untitled 
wit  or  penniless  beauty,  for  it  was  the  courteous 
creed  <»  the  ancien  regime  of  France  that  all  guests 
invited  to  set  at  the  same  table  were  on  a  social 
equality  one  with  the  other. 

Bemembering  such  repa^  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Brillat  Savaiin,  unlike  Bnon,  liked 
to  see  a  pretty  or  graceful  woman  eat :  "  Hotibing  is 
more  a^eafale,"  he  galltmtly  declares ;  "  one  of  her 
hands  just  resting  for  a  moment  on  the  table,  the 
other  conveying  some  daintily  cut  morsels  to  her 
mouth . .  .  her  eyes  brilliant ....  her  oon'rorsatioo 
SfCreeable,  all  her  movements  gracious  \  not  wanting, 
either,  in  that  grain  of  coquetterie  which  women  put 
into  everything.  With  such  advantages  she  is  irre- 
M^Me,  and  Cato  the  censor  himaalfwMild  agree  with 

Allveiypretty  this  from  ageiualold  Renchman, 


—  a  polite  phUosophe  like  Brillat  Savarin,  who  had 
seen  the  beet  ude  of  his  own  atgument ;  but  there 
are  some  readers  whose  experience  upon  this  point 
would  rather  coincide  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinion, 
when,  in  The  New  Cnuade,  he  says :  There  can 
be  no  question  that,  next  to  the  corroding  cares  of 
Europ^us,  principally  occasioned  by  their  love  of 
accumnlating  mqpey  which  they  never  tmjoy,  tho 
principal  cause  of  modem  dyspepna  prev^ent 
among  them  is  their  irrational  habit  of  interfering 
with  ube  proeess  of  diction  by  torturing  attempts 
at  repartee,  and  racking  their  bnun  at  a  moment 
when  it  should  be  calm. ....  It  has  been  sappoaed 
that  the  presence  of  women  at  our  banquets  nas  oc- 
casioned this  fatal  and  inopportune  desire  to  shine ; 
and  an  argument  has  been  founded  on  this  circum- 
stance in  favor  of  their  exclusion,  fix>m  an  incident 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  that 
ideal  which  they  should  always  study  and  cherish. 
It  may  be  urged  that,  if  a  woman  eats,  she  may 
destroy  her  spell,  and  that,  if  she  will  not  eat,  she 
destroys  our  dinner." 

A  great  argument  this  of  our  present  Premier  in 
£a,voT  of  male  political  banquets,  and  Saint  James's 
Club  dinners;  and,  as  it  involves  more  than  one 
compliment  to  those  who  are  excluded  fnwk  the 
same,  tt  will  be  pudoned  by  them.  For  the  same 
reason  so  is  Byron  for^ven,  although  he  ran  the 
risk  of  doing  serious  injury  to  femafe  loveliness,  — 
or  to  such  rounded  forms  of  it  as  punters  and 
Bculptois  best  portray,  and  he  best  sang,  —  by  the 
averuon  attribnted  to  him  of  seeing  a  woman  eat ; 
for  in  consequence  of  it,  eome  of  his  fair  admiren 
contemporary  with  him  are  said  to  have  attempted 
the  impassibility  of  being  beautiful  under  starvation. 
The  fact  is,  Lord  Byron's  digestion  was  so  bad,  that, 
even  at  Diodati,  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  "  the 
Shelleys'  cottage,"  he  preferred  to  dine  alone ;  and 
even  Brillat  Savarin  himself  might  have  approved 
of  such  solitude  in  his  lordship's  case  duric^  that 
time  at  Diodata  (a.  d.  1816),  only  he,  the  French 
phywolo^t,  would  most  certainly  have  prescribed  a 
dinerent  diet  to  that  the  great  poet  then  adopted ; 
for  a  thin  slice  of  l»ead  witli  tea,  at  tveakniit,  a 
light  vegetable  dinner,  with  a  bottle  or  two  selt- 
zer-water, tinged  with  Vm  de  Grave,  and  in  the 
evening  a  cup  of  green  tea  without  milk  or  sugar, 
formed  the  whole  of  his  sustenance ;  the  pangs  of 
hunger  he  appeased  by  privately  chewing  tobacco 
and  smoking  ci^an." 

Brillat  Savann  was  contemporary  with  Lord  By- 
ron, but,  unfortunately,  his  meditative  gastronomy, 
or  Ph^siologie  du  Gofk,  was  not  publish^  until  the 
illustrious  author  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  had  made  bis 
last  chivalrous  but  most  &tal  pilgrimage  to  Greece. 

In  1826  Brillat  Savarin  himself  died,  having  up- 
on the  2lBt  of  January  —  an  anniversanr  then  stiU 
held  sacred  by  roy^ts,  who  regarded  Louis  XYI. 
as  saint  and  martyr —  increased  a  cold  fixwn  which 
he  had  previouidy  been  Bufierin|;,  by  zealous  idr 
tendance  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  at  that  time  stiU 
annually  celelnrated  at  the  church  of  St  Denis. 
Upon  the  2d  day  of  February  he  expired.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  his  counb>ymen  and  admirers,  "Ha 
quitt^  la  vie,  comme  le  convive  rassassi^  sort  du 
ft»tin :  tanquam  corwiva  solar,  sans  regrets  et  sans 
faiblesse."  Many  were  the  friends  who  mourned 
his  loss,  and  the  memorial  he  bequeathed  to  the 
world  has  ^nce  become,  as  it  were,  a  handbook  of 
modem  social  civilization. 

People  in  Paris  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
M.  Bnllat  Savarin  were  astoniuied  at  the  serious- 
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nesB  of  tfaoasht  diB{^jred  br  him  in  the  waA  con- 
taining bia  pL/nok^pc^  and  tranBcondental  Medi- 
tations OD  (iMtronomj;  for  they  were  wont  to  re- 
gard liim  ratlier  as  an  amiable  and  accomplisbed 
tall  old  man,  wtio  enjoyed  bin  dignified  ease  whilst 
chnttisg  of  bis  own  past  adventures  (of  bis  having, 
for  example,  been,  in  Che  year  1 793,  compelled  by 
the  terroriets  to  Ay  fint  into  Switzerland  and  then 
to  America),  titan  as  anything  like  a  profound  phi- 
loBOphcr ;  but  those  who  knew  him  beet  in  his  own 
home,  and  even  the  amiable  women  whom  be  there 
deligbted  by  bis  society,  coiitd  not  but  be  aware  that 
beneath  the  sparkling  charm  of  his  eonversation  lay 
earneatnees  and  wisdom.  And  indeed  it  was  a  wis- 
dom from  which  many  an  intelligent  JBrench  lady 
was  not  alow  to  derive  macb  practical  advantage ; 
(w  it  taught  her  the  lationabsm  of  diet,  and  iti 
moral  importance,  not  only  to  bomelf,  bi^  to  her 
hnrt>and,  were  be  statesnail*  litt&raleur,  or  pur- 
sning  any  sort  of  avocaUon  neoentating  continu- 
ous thought.  Somebody  once  compared  Brillat 
Savarin  in  his  old  age  Co  the  "  vieillard  de  Tbeos 
foldtrant  au  miliou  des  Graces " ;  but,  in  truth,  be 
did  good  service  to  the  f^nues,  by  reminding  them 
bow  the  most  iUu»tnouB  women  of  cla&ncal  antiquity 
«rere  never  more  lovely,  never  more  powerful,  than 
when  graciously  supervising  their  bousebolds. 

In  fact,  if  Brillat  Savarin  in  the  last  graeration 
had  only  possessed  some  few  fair  disciples  in  £nc- 
land  aa  well  as  in  Fraooe,  tlie  comfort,  tiw  health, 
the  economy,  tite  el^fsoce,  and  the  good  temper  of 
many  an  Ea^Uab  borne  might  at  this  present  time  be 
more  abouQdin<;  than  they  are,  and  the  cry  against 
bad  EngKsb  hired  cool^  "  be  less  prevalent  tiian 
it  is. 

Meantime  the  su^ect  treated  by  Brillat  Savarin, 
and  with  which  in  English  clubs,  —  espeeially  those 
of  St.  James's,  —  bis  name  is  invariably  connected, 
is  wisely  deemed  of  snch  importance  to  the  morale 
of  France,  that  even  Eugene  Sue  waa  constrained, 
some  few  years  since,  to  write  a  didactic,  but  none 
the  less  chanmng,  novel  upon  it,  styled  "  La  (rour^ 
mandige."  And,  indeed,  if  an^  further  moral  be 
wanting  to  this  present  paper,  it  woold  be  perhaps 
difiiciilt  to  6nd  one  more  appropriate  than  that  in- 
volved in  Eu^^ne  Sue's  tUlowing  suggestion  (liber- 
fdly  tmnslated)  he  havii^  ventured  npoo  the  same 
in  an  im{^;iniu7  convenation  between  a  certain  Dr. 
Gasterini,  who  effected  marvellous  cores  by  merely 
dieting  each  patient  according  to  his  punnits  or  con- 
stitution, and  an  Abbd  Ledoux,  who,  though  him- 
self loviojg  good  oheer,  ftsared  that,  in  the  ease  of 
laymen,  it  might  lead  to  one  of  the  seven  fupitid 
ains. 

^  In  order  to  argue  triumphantly  with  yoo,  dear 
Abb4,"  declares  Dr.  Gastenni, "  one  oueht  to  dis- 
cuss tbe  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind,  but  all  I 
shall  say  is  eimply  this :  Tou  have  money-boxes  at 
church  doors  tor  the  poor ;  now,  nobody  goes  be- 
yond me  in  respecting  tbe  charity  of  the  faithful, 
who  at  the  porch  of  some  hallowed  building  lay 
down  an  offering,  whether  large  or  smalt,  according 
to  thdr  meaoB ;  but  why  not  place  such  btnes,  *  for 
those  who  are  hungry '  in  clubs  and  co/^,  where 
men  wbo  are  proi^)erous  congregate  ?  Even  sdfidi 
hearts  aro  predisposed  good.4U^QBtion  —  i«aQlfr> 
iag  from  a  good  dinner — to  chanty,  and  were  1 
not  afnud  of  being  anathematixed  by  our  dear  and 
espiegte  Abh6  Ledonx,  I  would  add  that,  in  a  charit- 
able point  of  view,  that  which  is  even  called  ffour' 
vtandise  ooght.  if  judidoody  treated,  to  have  most 
happy  KstdCs." 


Fot  these  resets,  albeit  ae  yet  bat  partially  de- 
veloped, let  us  thank  that  Councillor,  that  Member 
of  the  L^on  d'HoniMur,  that  leader  of  tbe  Anti- 
quarian Society-,  and  also  of  the  Sodety  for  the 
!bncourBgemer>t  of  National  Industry  in  France, 
tbat  universal  King  of  Clubs,  —  Bbilut  Sava- 

BEN. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Matthew  Bttowire  does  not  believe  that  MUton 
wrote  the  Elegy.  The  war  still  rages  in  the  Eng- 
lish journals. 

Cabl  YLE  has  been  unanimously  elected  ^reudent 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pbiloeopbical  Institudoo,  the  place 
occopied  by  the  late  Lord  Brougham. 

The  English  squadron,  under  the  oommaDd  of 
IjOtA  Clarence  Paget,  is  making  a  sort  of  trimnphd 
progress  from  port  to  port  of  the  Adriatic. 

Tue  Paris  Lanieme  has  been  extinguished  for  a 
while.  M.  Bochefort  has  been  obliged  to  pay  afine 
and  undergo  four  months'  imprisonment  fiv  his  bril- 
liancy. 

Jbffbbbon  Davis  is  not  sopopolar  in  Ei^land 
as  be  was  several  yeare  ago.  His  arrival  at  £ver- 
pool  tlie  other  day  did  not  cause  any  disammgement 
of  trade  in  that  entei-piising  city. 

FsiHCT  DK  Mbttbbxigh:  flatten  lunuelf  that  he 
wiU  this  year  obtain  as  marvelloai  a  vint^e  at  his 
celelwated  vineyards  at  Johannisbeig  as  in  the>«rear 
of  the  comet,  1811.  This  will  be  no  consolation  to 
the  Due  de  Valmy,  who  still  peniats  in  aaserting 
hiouetf  to  be  the  oru;iBal  and  otdy  tnie  proprietor 
of  tiie  said  vineyanu. 

A  VBRT  straose  account  comes  from  Mad^aacar 
of  the  burial  cff, the  late  Queen;  the  body  was 
swathed  in  nearly  500  silk  Umbas,  in  the  fi^ds  of 
which  twenty  gold  watches,  100  ^Id  chains,  rings, 
brooches,  brackets,  and  other  jewelry,  together 
with  500  gold  coins,  were  rolled.  All  the  presents 
she  had  received  fiiom  tbe  Queen  and  tbe  Empennr 
of  the  French  were  buried  with  her,  and  all  her  fur- 
niture and  personal  efiects.   Bad  for  the  heirs. 

A  DAUOHTBK  of  Mil.  Gflskell,  the  author  of  ihe 
"  Life  of  Cbariotte  Bronte,"  is  soperuatending  a  pub- 
lic kitchen  at  Manchester  for  the  sick,  lliis  Kitchen 
was  started  tome  three  years  ago  in  oneof  tiie  poor- 
est  and  most  pt^ous  distaicts  in  Manchester,  with 
the  object  <rf  supplying  dinners  gratnitoosly  to  the 
patients  of  the  Ardwick  and  Ancoats  IXnensaiy, 
and  of  St  Marv's  Hospital,  during  their  illness  or 
convalesence.  Victor  Hugo  has  written  a  letter  to 
Miss  Gadcell,  complimenting  her  on  her  good  work. 

Adelina  Fatti  will  reappear  at  the  Paris  Open 
in  October,  and  renuun  ontd  December,  ^e  then 
fulfils  an  engagement  at  St  Petersburg  of  two 
months'  duration ;  she  then  returns  to  the  French 
cajnt^  to  complete  her  engi^ement  at  the  Italian 
Opera- House,  which  concludes  in  May,  when  she 
wiU  agun  viut  this  country  for  the  Boyal  Italias 
Opera  seaatm.  The  Figaro  says  tbe  f^peror  has 
written  to  the  Marqnu  that  be  eaonot  bear  the  title 
c£  Imp^al  chamberlain  so  long  as  his  wife  r^nains 
upon  the  stage,  but  that  his  saivy  will  be  continued. 
This  statement  is  contradicted.  Ic  is  said  tbat 
La  Marquise  de  Caux  will  be  received  at  tLu  French 
Coiut,  tbe  Empreas  of  the  French,  who  took  a  great 
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interest  in  her  marriage  with  the  Marquis,  haring ' 
persoDftlly  told  Adelina  Patti  that  her  rank  will  be 
duly  recognized.   It  is  not  true  that  the  Marqais 
was  forced  to  resign  hia  "  charge  "  of  Eqoeny ;  be 
resigned  much  against  the  wish  of  the  Emperor. 

£brGLANi>  haa  loat  in  Mr.  Geoi^  Thomas  one  of 
her  ablest  artiits  and  iUostratoie  oi  books.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  finty-fonr  years  of  age  at  tbe  date  of 
his  death.  He  baa  left  a  -ffidow  and  a  very  large 
family  most  inadcfjnately  provided  for.  The  Queen 
has  intimated  her  intention  of  giving  one  sdn  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  Charter^Hotise,  and  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  artist  are  deciroos  of  p^viding  in  a 
similar  manner  for  one  of  the  daughters.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  exhibit  tbe  whole  of  the  late  artist's  works 
together,  so  as  to  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  his 
wonderful  fecuntUtj,  venatiUty,  and  creative  power 
in  art. 

Mbssbs.  Machillak  will  publish  in  the  coune 
of  the  ButuDin  the  **  Life  and  Beminiacencea  of  Henir 
Crabbe  Robbwon,"  edited  Cnhu  tbe  orii^nal  AESS. 
by  Dr.  3.  SacUer,  from  wfaidi  ■  rich  literary  treat 
may  be  expeetecL  lib.  Crabbe  Robinson  vas  a  life- 
long fiiend  and  comspondent  of  Charles  Laml), 
many  of  whose  most  cfaaracteriatic  and  inimitable 
letters  were  written  to  Mr.  Robinson.  He  was  on 
terms  of  familiar  intercourse  with  Coleridge,  Keats, 
Lcicb  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  &c.,  and  had  a  memory  stored 
vrltS  anecdotes  of  all  the  celebrities,  literaiy,  artistic, 

{jolitical,  and  others,  who  had  flourished  during  his 
on^  and  active  life. 

The  Faris  aperaHo  directors  are  already  prepar- 
ing for  their  autumn  campaign-  Mademoiselle  His- 
son  is  to  act  a  part  in  "  Haoilet."  As  regards 
Mademoiselle  Nilason,  nhe  has  just  arrived  from 
London,  and  the  Temps,  as  well  as  other  papers, 
make  pretty  sharp  comments  on  the  enormous  suQis 
she  now  requires  to  perform  before  the  public.  Her 
engagement  finishes  nest  May;  she  will  not  sign 
auoclier  agreement  for  leas  than  £7,500.  The  Temps 
\vishe9  to  know  whether,  by  dint  of  playing  Ophe- 
lia, Mademoiselle  !Ni1s80d  has  not  herself  become 
mad.  She  asks  exactly  twice  the  sum  which  the 
Freoch  public  ever  paid  Sontag*  Qtm,  Malibran, 
Viardot,  kc.  Conrideritw  she  owes  her  reputation 
to  Paris,  this  appean  to  the  Temps  as  somewhat  nn- 
grat«iul. 

"  In  tbe  Cluny  Museum,"  says  the  GauloiSf  "  may 
be  seen  three  cwper  {tlates,  worn  out  and  marked 
all  over  with  indentations,  wluch  have  been  taken 
from  the  graves  of  the  Fi«nch  kings  at  9t  Denis. 
On  tbe  fint  are  the  words :  *  Here  uee  the  body  of 
Louise  Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XT.' 
On  the  second :  '  Beneath  is  the  body  of  Marie 
Adelaide  of  Savoy,  wife  of  Louis  Dauphin,  mother  of 
Louis  XV.'  And  on  the  tturd :  *  Here  lies  the 
body  of  Louis  XIY.,  by  tbe  grace  of  God  King  of 
Trance  and  of  Navarre,  who  died  at  his  palace  of 
Versailles  on  the  1st  of  September,  1715.'  But 
where  bave  these  plates  been  discovered  ?  In  the 
slioj)  of  a  petty  dealer,  and  thev  stiU  bear  the  marks 
of  the  nail-holea  which  bound  them  together  as  a 
saucepan." 

TiiK  P^ris  correspondent  of  the  Star  says :  "  I 
gather  the  fc/.owiag  ajiecdote  from  a  good  source. 
The  scene  related  occurred  at  a  private  party  at  the 
Tiiileries.  After  dinner  the  Court  were  playing  at 
j'kux  de  Sociele.  The  question  proposed  was 
'  Hov  to  diatinguiafa  truth  from  a  lie  ? '  It  was  the 
.  Emperor's  torn  to  reply :  *  NotUng  more  aimple. 


Open  the  door  to  both,  and  tbe  li»  will  be  sure  to 
enter  first.'  At  this  moment  the  folding-doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  groom  of  the  Chambers  an- 
nounced two  of  the  Mmiaters,  who  were  seen  to  bow 
to  each  other,  and  each  to  decline  accepting  the  pre- 
cedence. At  last  the  younger  of  the  two  Exo^en- 
cies  remarked  thai  he  had  but  recently  Joined  the 
Calnne^  and  that  it  was  evident  hit  mdleague  had 
the  paa.  The  company,  meanwhile,  attracted  by  tbe 
sii^ar  coincidence,  vrere  not  ft  Uttle  amiued  to 
perceive  M.  Roidier,  the  Ministw  of  State,  enter  the 
salon,  £dlowed  by  11  Finard,  and  their  Ezedlencies 
were  much  pnaled  by  the  hilarity  th^  arrival  oc- 
casioned.'* 

The  following  court-gosap  ia  from  the  Paris  letter 
of  tbe  Morning  Star :  — 

"  Tbe  last  report  we  have  from  HomlMeres  is  that 
his  Majesty  never  enjoyed  better''  health.  He  rises 
very'  early,  and  walks  about  the  park  lately  marked 
out  on  the  hill  adjoining  the  gardens  of  the  hotel,  or 
else  along  the  Avenue  des  Dames.  Tbe  other  day 
he  was  seen  to  stop  opposite  a  poor-looking  shop,  the 
window  of  which  was  occupied  by  aclock,  surmount- 
ed by  the  ^nre  of 'a  man  swallowing  as  many  egjcs 
as  the  bour-band  struck.  The  Empenu'  went  m 
and  bought  Ihe  clock ;  its  maker,  a  poor  man  bekuig- 
iog  to  the  village,  never  suspecting  tbe  rank  cS  tw 
purchaser  of  his  handiwork,  did  not  even  rise  from 
his  seat  during  the  Emperor's  visit.  The  scenery 
around  Plombierea  is  extremely  picturesque.  From 
a  ch&let  called  FeailHe  Dorothy  inhabited  by  an 
old  woman,  who  gladly  receives  any  one  who  will, 
for  Uie  sake  of  tiie  views  from  her  windows,  endure 
her  gossip,  the  eye  of  tbe  visitw  can  range  over  the 
Val  d'Ajo  as  far  as  tbe  Jura,  of  which  mountains 
five  chains  can  be  distinctiy  traced,  as  well  as  the 
forest-covered  sumuuta  of  the  Vosgee.  Inside  the 
cott^;e  is  to  be  seen  an  arm-chair  in  which  the  Em- 

Cr  ouce  sat,  of  which  tbe  ancient  DemcHselle 
ith^e  is  aa  proud  as  though  it  were  the  only- 
fauteuil  in  £un^>e. 

"  Tbe  Empress  of  Buasta  Uvea  at  Kissengen  under 
the  title  of  Coratease  BoreiUnski,  and  is  sud  to  pre- 
serve the  strictest  incognito,  only  one  feels  inclined 
to  ask  the  writer  of  thia  statement  how  comes  it  that 
every  paper  in  Europe  records  her  presence  at  Kis- 
sei^n,  her  travelling-name,  the  number  of  ber 
suite,  &c.  As  yet  her'Majesty's  two  sons  are  the 
only  members  of  her  family  who  are  with  her.  She 
appears  every  morning  precisely  at  six  at  the  Rakoc- 
zy  spring,  attended  by  her  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 
Countess  Frotasotfj  Comte  Adlerberg  and  Prince 
Bariatiaski,  aides-de-camp ;  as  well  as  by  Prince, 
Alexander  and  Charles  of  Hesse,  her  brothers. 
FInnkeyism  evidentiy  tlouriahes  in  Bavaria  as  well 
as  in  Belgravia.  The  crowd  of  non-water  drinkers 
which  assembles  around  tbe  Rakoczy  spring  for  the 
purpose  tst  witnessing  the  Empress  Muie  ta^  her 
glav  of  water  is  so  gnat  that  her  Majesty  haa  some 
difficulty  in  making  ner  way  through  the  mob.  8he 
never  appears  on  ue  pubfic  promenade,  but  makes 
excursions  on  foot  towards  the  mountains.  '  At  six 
o'clock  in  tbe  evening  Empress  Marie  goes  out  to 
drive  in  the  forest,  her  coachman  wearing  tbe  livery 
of  the  house  of  Komanotf ;  but  the  servant  on  the 
box  unlike  his  great  prototype,  tbe  mighty  '  Jeames 
of  Belgrave  Square,'  whose  devoted  love  for  '  Mary 
Hann '  for  so  long  a  period  excited  all  our  sympathy 
is  a  Cossack  pvr  sang,  and  astonishes  his  rivals  by 
his  costume  of  briUumt  scarlet,  with  &e  sleeves 
thrown  back  and  Astened  on  the  ahonlden,  his  As- 
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tracan  bonnet,  and,  above  all,  by  a  gold  plaque  on 
his  left  breast,  which  conveys  to  the  beholder  the 
impresaioa  that  he  is  in  presence  of  a  field  mar- 
shal or  some  luch  functionary.'* 

TnE  Pays  gives  the  followinff  accoant  of  the  at- 
tack recently  made  upon  one  of  its  contribators,  M. 
Paul  de  passagnac,  ^ :  *'  To-day,  July  25,  at  a 
quarter  to'  three,  being  in  the  office  of  the  Pays,  we 
saw  a  person  eater  wearing  the  {all  uniform  of  a 
naval  lientenanL  This  person,  who  had  not  been 
announced,  walked  up  to  H.  de  Cassagnac,  and 
said  to  him, '  Are  you  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  ? '  *  I 
am,*  he  replied ;  and  then,  without  any  further 
comment,  he  struck  him  across  the  face.  I^L  de 
Cassagnac,  thus  insulted,  however,  kept  his  temper 
and  said,  'Very  well,  sir;  explain  yourself;  nnat 
does  this  mean  ? '  The  stranger,  who  seemed  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement,  and  who  all  the  time  had 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  refused  at  first  to 
explain  himself, vociferating  meanwhile, '  It  is  a  duet ; 
we  shall  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood ;  you  may 
choose  your  wei^>on8 1 '  M.  de  Cassagnac  then  said, 
'  Yon  see  bow  calmly  I  speak  to  you.  You  know 
what  I  am.  You  attack  me  in  my  own  house.  I 
have  a  right  to  kill  you.  I  could,  moreover,  aa  I  am 
armed  ;  bat  I  wish  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  an 
illegal  act  Once  more,  explain  yourself.'  '  I  am 
armed  also,'  replied  the  officer  in  an  excited  man- 
ner. *I  have  a  loaded  revolver.'  M.  de  Cas- 
sagnac now  assumed  a  threatening  manner.  The 
stranger  then,  in  the  most  incoherent  manner, 
gave  him  the  following  explanations :  '  You  have 
insulted  Jules  Favre,  who  has  been  a  second  father 
to  me.  I  owe  everything  to  him.  You  have  in- 
sulted the  students,  those  noble  hearts.  I  will  not 
allow  such  articles  to  be  published.  I  have  goue 
round  the  world :  for  three  days  I  have  been  search- 
ing for  you.  I  have  fought  seven  duels.  You  may 
choose  your  weapons.  I  viU  not  fight  with  a  sword 
because  my  naval  comrades  would  say  I  had  killed 
yon ' ;  and  much  more  in  the  same  sbrain.  '  Very 
well,  sir,'  replied  M.  de  Cassagnac ;  *  but  have  jrou 
the  courage  to  write  and  sign  what  you  have  just 
uttered,  and  likewise  what  you  have  done  here  ?  ' 
*  Certainly ;  dictate,  and  I  will  write.'  Thereupon 
he  wrote  the  following  declaration  :  *  I,  the  under- 
signed, Charles  Ernest  Lnllicr — and  (interrupt^ 
ing  himself)  I  might  write  Baron  LuUier,  but  I  de- 
spise those  sort  of  things  —  I  am  a  Republican,  na> 
val  lieutenant,  and  I  declare  that  I  entered  the  of- 
fice or  offices  of  the  Pays  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
M.  de  Cassagnac  in  the  face. 

(Signed)         '  E,  LuLLiEn.' " 

M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  has  referred  the  affair  to 
the  Police  Correctionelle,  and  thus  terminates  his 
article : ' — 

"  Aa  for  me,  I  am  proud  and  satisfied  with  what 
I  have  done.*-  The  reputation  which  I  had  acquired 
was  disagreeable  to  me.  I  have  been  called  the 
'  Duellist.'  Thb  is  the  second  time  I  have  refused 
to  fieht,  and  that  in  the  most  distinct  manner.  For- 
merly, people  used  to  reckon  my  duels ;  they  may 
give  that  up  now." 

M.  Paul  de  Cass^nac  is  described  as  a  yonng 
man  of  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  extremely  dark, 
with  fine  Intelligent  eyes,  and  an  expression  and 
manner  implying  great  activity  and  moral  as  well 
as  physical  courage.  In  Paris  nowadays  it  requires 
an  immense  amount  of  pluck  for  a  journalist  to  re- 
fuse to  fi^t  8  duet 


TiiG  duel  between  M.  Jecker  (of  Mexican  Bond 
celebrity)  and  M.  Odyss^  Barot  took  place  in  Bel- 
gium, near  the  entrance  to  the  Forest  of  Seignes. 
The  following  correspondence  explains  the  cause  of 

the  meeting :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  just  perused  an  article,  published  in  La 
LSieri6  of  the  27th,  entitled  "  L'Epilogae,"  which  bears 
your  signature;  As  in  the  said  article  too  insult  me  in 
the  most  vile  and  gross  languo^,  without  my  having 

r'vcn  you  the  smiiUe^t  motive  for  hanng  done  so, 
require  yoo  cither  instantly  to  retract  the  assertions 
you  have  made,  or  meet  mo  on  the  groTind.  I  have 
chosen  two  seconds,  MM.  Do  Morineau  and  A.  Salar,  who 
will  deliver  this  letter  to  yon,  and  who  will  arrange  the 
matter  in  question  with  your  aeoonds.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  sir,  9x.,  J.  B.  Jbckba. 

To  which  M.  Odysed  Barot,  thus  replied  :  — 

Str,  —  Strictly  speiUtii^,  I  ought  not  to  accept  your 
cliallcnge,  because  in  criticising  the  part  you  acted  in 
the  sad  Mexican  droma,  I  have  bnt  repeated  what  has 
boon  uttered  a  thousand  times  from  the  rostrum  of  the 
Corps  L^gislatif,  as  well  as  by  nil  the  independent  or- 
gans of  the  European  press.  However,  since  you  ven- 
ture to  sumnioii  mo  to  meet  you  on  the  ground,  I  accept, 
loo  bnppy  to  risk  my  life  against  the  foreigners  who 
ba\'0  been  die  chief  cause  of  the  death  of  so  many  nn- 
fortunate  and  heroic  French  soldiers. 

OdtseA  Babot. 
I  have  chosen  as  my  seconds  MM.  Ulric  dc  Fon- 
viollo  and  L^n  Cahun,  and  have  requested  nf  them  to 
accept  whatever  arrangements  as  to  our  meeting  you 
may  deem  expedient. 

This  was  how  the  afiair  was  conducted:  "It  was 
at  first  arranged  that  the  champions  should  discharge 
six  shots  apiece,  but  the  number  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  two.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  the 
men  should  be  placed  at  85  paces,  with  power  to 
advance  10  paces  and  fire  at  will.  The  hvenemeni 
relates  what  followed: — ■ 

"*  At  a  given  signal,  M.  Jecker  made  a  step  forward, 
with  his  eye  fixed  on  M.  Barot,  who  remained  motion- 
less at  first.  M.  Jecker  raised  his  pistol,  and  kept  it 
pointed  towards  his  adversary  during  ten  sccoads.  He 
then  mode  another  step  in  advance,  and  continued  this 
mantsuvre  during  the  whole  ten  paces,  M.  Barot  not 
moving  a  muscle  all  the  time.  This  little  pcrTormance 
lasted  six  minutes ;  to  those  who  were  witnesses  it 
seemed  more  like  six  hours.  "  I  cannot  go  any  farther, 
however,"  observed  M.  Jecker.  "  You  mmt  not  speak 
when  under  arms,"  replied  one  of  the  seconds.  Here 
followed  a  deadly  silence,  which  lasted  for  about  a  min- 
ute, interrupted  only  by  M.  Barot  recocking  his  pistoL 
The  two  adversaria  were  now  at  25  paces'  distince. 
The  seconds  of  Jecker,  seeing  that  M.  Barot  contin- 
ued to  remain  motionless,  demanded  that  the  conditions 
of  the  duel  should  bo  changed,  and  that  the  original 
propositions — viz,  that  the  two  adversaries,  placed  at 
25  paces,  should  lire  at  a  given  signal  two  balls  — 
should  be  adopted.  The  seconds  of  M.  Barot  having 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  both  pnrticg  were  ordered  forth- 
with to  raise  tticir  pistols  again,  and  fire  at  the  signal  of 
one,  two,  three  1  the  shot  to  be  (ired  on  bearing  either 
of  those  three  numbers,  as  the  party  chose.' 

*'  The  signal  being  given,  Mr.  Jecker  fired  and 
his  antagonist  returned  nis  shot  almost  immediately. 
Jecker's  bullet  hit  one  of  M.  Barot's  waistcoat  but- 
tons, glanced  oS*,  and  lodged  in  his  pocket,  inflicting 
only  a  contused  wound,  so  slight  that  he  was  able  to 
return  to  Paris  by  train."  l^w  there  is  a  very  aim- 
pie  receipt  for  induldng  in  this  gentlemsoly  exercise 
without  much  risk.  The  seconds  may  agree  to  under- 
load the  weapons,  otherwise  a  bullet  is  not  so  likely 
to  drop  from  a  button  into  a  waistcoat  pocket  when 
fired  at  a  distance  of  only  twenty-five  paces.. 
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ITUUBEB  07,482. 

A  STOST. 

.  I. 

It  was  not  on  a  first  impulse,  bat  ^ter  due  reflec- 
tion, ^at  I,  George  Dunniiig,  arUcled  clei^  in  the 
office  of  MesBTB.  Biutler  and  Claric,  solidton^  decided 
OQ  retaining  the  bank-note  which  I  found  behind  mj 

desk. 

My  first  impulae,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  to  carry 
it  to  one  of  the  firm,  with  an  explanation  of  Uie  way 
in  which  I  had  discovered  it.  For  the  money  was 
certainly  not  mine;  and  I  hope  I  was  •a  sufficient- 
ly honest  man,  if  a  poor  one,  to  scoat  the  idea  of 
keeping  what  did  not  belong  to  me.  So,  as  I 
sa}',  my  first  thought  was  to  estrry  it  to  one  of  my 
chiefs  the  earli'est  thing  next  morning,  and  to  re- 
late how,  moving  my  desk  in  a  search  aAer  a  favor- 
ite pen  which  h^  slipped  behind  it  and  the  wall,  I 
had  come  upon  this  Bank  of  fingland  note  amid  the 
dust  and  scraps  there  accumulated. 

But  second  thoo^ts  brought  doubt,  and  perhaps 
a  scam  of  selfishness.  Suppose,  I  aigued  to  myself 
(t£e  rest  of  the  cleiks  were  gone  for  the  night:  I 
bad  the  office  to  myself,  and  plenty  <^  leisure  for 
refiection), — suppose  this  money  does  not  belong  to 
Bustler  and  Clark  more  than  to  mjrsalf  ?  Hiey  luve 
only  tenanted  Hob  office  for  about  two  years,  and  the 
note  is  dustv  enough  to  have  lun  between  the  desk 
and  the  wall  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Then  Bustler 
and  Clark  took  the  furniture  as  it  stands,  on  moving 
in.  It  is  possible  the  note  may  have  lain  there  all 
the  tjme.  If  they  had  lost  it,  I  should  surely  have 
heard  something  of  it.  All  things  considered,  I  may 
have  a  right  tokeeptfae  money  without  forfeitingmy 
claim  to  DC  considered  an  honest  fellow;  at  all 
events,  I  shall  acquire  that  nght  if  I  convince  my- 
self that  the  note  never  belonged  to  Bustler  and 
Clark. 

Thinking  it  out  thus,  I  a^n  scmtinuEed  the  val- 
uable scrap  of  tissue-paper  m  my  hand.  ITpcm  fint 
finding  it,  I  had  thought  it  was  some  such  trash  as 

Tom,  our  office-boy,  was  accustomed  to  purchase  in 
the  street  Tom  was  forever  boyii^  cheap  pen- 
knives which  would  not  cut ;  cheap  cast-iron  can- 
nons wluch  burst  with  the  first  discharge.  And  a 
favorite  bargain  of  Tom's  was  to  spend  a  penny  in 
a  curious  assortment  of  useless  atUcles,  including 
four  brass  rings,  a  sham  breastpin,  a  counterfeit  sov- 
ereign, a  printed  puzzle,  a  couple  of  ballads,  and  a 
note  for  five  pounds  on  the  "  Bank  of  £legance." 
Therefore  I  thought  my  treasure  trove  might  be  one 
of  Tom's  precious  Bank  of  Elegance  notes. 

Yet  it  was  no  sham  paper  money,  mine;  bat  a 


veritable  Promise  to  Pay,  sinied  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Uie  national  establish- 
ment Number  07^83;  and  for  fi.Te  hnndred 
pounds. 

p^embUng  vhh  the  hope  n  sodden  aa  aoeession 
to.fi}rtnne, — more  wewi  than  I  had  ever  owned  at 
once,  —  and  with  the  fbar  of  lonng  it  as  suddenly, 
I  reopened  the  safe  which  it  was  my  duty  to  lock  at 
night^  and  took  out  the  bill-book.  Herein  I  knew 
the  numbers  of  all  bank-notes  were  entered  which 
passed  tfaroogh  th*e  hands  of  the  firm.  If  Number 
07,482  had  ever  belonged  to  Bustler  and  Clark  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  i  should  find  a  record  of  it  in 
a  special  portion  of  the  bill-book  apportioned  to 
Bantc  of  £ngl[md  notes.  I  ran  my  eye  down  the 
money  columns,  looking  out  for  five  hundred  pounds. 
A  chill  sense  <^  disappoinbnent  struck  me  as  I  came 
upon  the  entry  ^oppoeite  a  date  of  some  eighteen 
months  back.  Number  07,482  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Bustler  and  Clark.  Moreover,  it  stood 
recorded  as  having  been  paid  away  to  William 
Wylde ;  and  tibere  was  a  mar^nal  note  attached : 
"  See  letter  of  instruction  from  Theophilns  Lang- 
brace,  Esqime,"  witb  number  and  date  quoted. 

Ha«  was  a  .mystery  at  the  outset  Number 
07,482  had  been  pwd  to  William  Wylde  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  ^et  I  held  it  in  my  hand.  I  hunted 
up  the  letter  of  mstmction  referred  to,  among  the 
tied-np  correspondence  of  a  couple  of  years  back. 
The  entry  was  correct  I  found  the  letter  of  The- 
opbilus  Lafigbrace,  one  of  the  firm's  clients,  author- 
izing Messrs.  Bustler  and  Clark  to  pay  William 
Wylde  the  sum  of  five  hnndred  pounds  "  in  dischaige 
of  all  claims  "  on  TheophUus  Langbrace,  and  further 
requiring  Messrs.  Bustler  and  Clark  to  obtain 
Wylde's  receipt  in  full  for  the  amount 

I  remembered  Wylde  now.  A  shabby  actor,  who 
filled  secondary  parts  at  a  trannmntine  theatre,  and 
who  flreqaentea  a  tavern  at  whica  our  office-boy  Tom 
was  too  often  seen.  It  was  m  Tom's  presence  that  < 
I  had  met  Wylde,  in  whom  I  saw  little  to  admire  or 
even  to  tolerate. 

A  boastful,  truculent  man  he  seemed  at  the  best, 
much  given  to  gin  and  to  an  inordinate  estimation 
of  his  own  abilities,  which  were  more  patent  to  him- 
self tl)an  to  the  manager.  He  had  married,  as  I 
learnt  from  Tom  on  the  first  introduction,  above  his 
station ;  in  &ct,  it  was  eaid  that  his  wife  had  been  a 
lady,  the  daughter  of  our  client  Theophilus  Lang- 
brace.  How  Wylde's  vulgar  manner  and  loud  as- 
sertiveneas  had  fascinated  her  was  a  mystery  which 
the  poor  lady  would  never  answer  now,  for  she  was 
dead.  It  bad  been  an  ill-assorted  nnioD;  and 
Wylde,  who  had  received  soow  assistance  finiin  his 
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fatbeivin-lav  dunng  his  wife's  lifetime,  fell  into 
worac  yrajs  afW  her  death,  and  grew  more  dnmkea, 
more  dimpated,  and  more  urogant. 

This,  then,  was  the  person  for  whom  the  note  for 
five  hundred  pounds  had  evidently  been  intended, 
and  who  app^red  in  onr  books  as  having  rec«Ted 
Number  07,482.  That  he  had  nerer  come  into  pos- 
session of  his  due,  the  obTiona  gift  of  his  fidher-in- 
law,  was  proved  by  the  note  in  my  poBsesaon.  The 
mystery  was  not  to  be  cleared  up  that  night,  it  was 
cerbun ;  bo  I  determined  to  wait  fill  next  day,  and 
question  old  Graham. 
• 

II. 

Old  Graham  was  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Bust- 
ler and  Clark,  a  fellow-worker  of  mine,  with  whom 
we  younger  fellows  held  little  communion.  He  was 
a  shy,  bttle,  broken-down,  prematurely  old  man, 
whose  retiring  habits  and  general  timorousness  left 
DotluBg  in  common  between  lum  and  the  rest,  and 
who  made  few  acqoaintanees.  The  younger  men 
spoke  of  old  Gridiam  with  a  half-pitying,  half-ccm- 
temptooos  tme,  as  one  whose  ways  of  life  did  not 
coasort  witii  the  ardent  ^nrits  who  enjoyed  ezisteoce 
on  eighty  pounds  a  year.  I  believe  I  understood  the 
(dd  man  twst  of  all  my  cdleagnes.  We  were  good 
fiiends,  for  boieath  that  shy  and  shambling  exterior 
be  possessed  a  kind  heart,  and  he  had  a  treasure  in 
'  his  home  of  which  the  tollicking  young  bloods  at 
Bustler  and  Clark's  never  dreamt.  I  alone  coold 
estimate  ^at  treasure.  I  alone  was  a  welcome 
guest  io  the  modest  gronnd-flourat  Kennington,  and 
knew  how  much  besoty  and  gentle  worth  were  rep- 
resented in  Kate  Graham.  My  intimacy  with  her 
fiitber  had  taught  me  this,  and  the  knowledge  soon 
brought  a  warmer  feeling.  Seeing  how  dear  she 
was  to  him,  I  bad  come  to  hope  for  a  tame  when  I 
shonld  Biqiplant  him  in  her  cire  and  lore.  I  knew 
that  I  was  welcome  ia  the  household  (it  consisted 
bnt  of  himself  and  her),  and  I  left  the  rest  to  time 
and  constancy.  As  matters  stood,  I  was  too  pow  to 
marry,  an^  the  discovery  of  the  five-hmidred-ponnd 
note  wakened  a  hope  which  I  determined  should  only 
be  realized  accordmg  to  the  dictates  of  strict  hon- 
esty. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  momine  after  the  lUscovery, 
old  Graham  appeared  at  his  deu,  punctual  as  Saint 
'  Paul's.    I  entered  into  a  careless  conversation,  and 
at  last  broached  the  subject  of  the  payment  to  Wylde. 

"  You  have  been  in  the  office  a  long  time,  Mr. 
Graham,"  I  said ;  "  do  you  happen  to  remember  a 
man  who  used  to  ccnne  about  nere  named,  if  I  re- 
member right,  Wylde,  —  William  Wylde  ?  " 

Ho  turned  a  cadaverous  color,  and  his  fingers 
irmndei«d  wmlessly  to  his  scanty  gray  hair. 

What— what  do  yon  know  about  Wylde?" 
he  asked  in  lus  tinud  manner. 

"  I  ?  O,  very  Uttle.  I  know  he  is  an  actor,  that's 
all  He  used  to  get  money  paid  him  on  behalf  of 
one  of  our  clients,  did  he  not?"  I  answered  care- 
lessly. 

"I  —  I  don't  know ;  it  is  not  my  department.  I 
don't  pay  money.  I  never  heard  of  him,"  said  Gra- 
ham, nervously. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  Perhaps  Mr.  Murrfon  will 
know,"  I  repbed. 

Mr.  Murdon  was  onr  cashier.  The  old  man  grew 
more  agitated  than  before. 

"  You  had  better  not  ask  him,"  he  returned,  has- 
tily. "  Mr.  Murd9n  does  not  Uke  to  be  troubled 
with  sneh  —  with  these  aimless  questions.  What 
buanesB  is  it  (tf  yottn  ?  " 


"  O,  none ;  I  merely  asked.  Then  he  did  get  tbe 
money  ?  "  I  pursued,  pointedly. 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  couise, —  at  least,  I  don't  know ;  I 
never  beard  of  him;  it  is  not  my  department.  Go 
to  your  desk." 

It  was  evident  he  did  know,  but  would  not  telL 
Under  his  nervous  shambling  manner  that  feet  vraa 
apparent.  Equally  apparent  was  it  that  nothine 
could  be  got  out  of  him  further  tbaq  what  be  baa 
unconsciously  disclosed.  I  bothered  him  no  more, 
but  went  on  with  my  daily  woA,  and  towards  even- 
ing, when  the  office  was  closing,  I  approached  him 
again. 

"  Are  you  going  straight  home,  Mr.  Graham  ?  **  I 
asked. 

"       George,  yes ;  I  am  going  home." 
"  If  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  walk  that  way 
withyon." 

"Certainly;  I — I  shall  be  glad.     Of  course, 
Geoi^e.    Come  with  me  by  all  means." 

We  walked  towards  old  Grraham's  house  at  Ken- 
nington, discoursing  on  different  topics,  I  was  care- 
ful not  to  alarm  him'with  too  hasty  a  reference  to 
the  subject  of  die  morning,  for  I  knew  hb  nature, 
and  how  liable  he  was  to  tekc  fright,  and  how  reti- 
cent he  could  be  if  sharply  questioned.  Besides,  I 
did  not  care  to  offend  him.  The  r<^ard  of  his 
'  daughter  was  too  valuable  for  that. 

Sbe  met  us  at  the  door,  with  a  kiss  for  her  father 
and  a  warm  smile  for  me.  What  a  brigbt-eyed,  glad- 
hearted,  round  little  divinity  she  was  !  With  such  a 
hght  in  my  home  I  would  not  have  envied  old  Bust- 
ler himself,  with  a  wife  in  JVIay  of  many  pounds 
avoirdupois,  and  thi^  stately  daughters  who  miefat 
have  sat  sentries  at  the  Horse  Gauds.  And  when 
she  brought  us  into  a  ta-imly  ordered  parlor,  which 
her  taste  had  rendered  attaractive  beyond  the  land- 
lady's n»eet  dreams  of  luxmy,  and  presided  over  a 
pleasant  arrangement  of  the  cups  and  sauoen  «od 
watei^resses,  a  veiy  Hebe  of  the  te»4K>aid,  I 
thought  wistfully  of  Wylde's  baok-nute  in  my 
pocket,  and  of  all  the  comfort  it  could  purchase  to 
lay  at  my  darling's  feet. 

After  tea  her  father  left  us  for  a  moment  together. 
It  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost,  if  I  -would  learn 
whether  she  knew  anvthing  of  what  was  evidently 
within  old  Graham's  xnow^dge,  and  what  he  woolo 
not  disclose. 

J  drew  my  chair  close  to  hers.  "  £ate,"  I  began, 
"  I  want  to  ask  you  something  in  conddence." 

She  moved  back  hastily.  "lam  afraid,  George, 
we  must  n't  have  any  confidences,  —  at  leut,  if  th«y 
are  very  particular." 

"  Why,  Kate,  dear  ?  "  I  asked  in  some  astonish- 
menL   ".What  do  you  mean  ?  "  ^ 

**  O,  don't  can  me  that,"  she  cried  in  a  dbtreved 
way ;  "  thore  must  be  no  more  of  thaJt  between  yon 
and  me." 

"  But  Kate !   Are  we  not  good  fineads  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  yes ;  but  friends  only.  Don't  look  un- 
happy ;  I  did  n't  mean  to  wound  you :  but  indeed, 
indeed,  you  must  be  guarded,  for  your  own  sake  and 
mine,  in  the  feeling  with  which  you  regard  me." 

"  Guarded  !   Good  heavens,  why  ?  " 

"Because,"  answered  Kate,  with  a  sob  which  ebe 
strove  bard  to  sti^,  —  *'  because  I  am  going  to  be 
married." 

In  tbe  suddenness  with  which  the  blow  fell  upon 
me  I  did  not  notice  that  the  door  bad  opened,  nnd 
that  a  tall,  sallow-faced  man  stood  contemplating  \xs. 
A  harsh,  sneering  voice  woke  me  from  my  miaery. 

"  It  is  well  you  have  made  Ae  annonncement  to 
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our  young  fiiend  here,"  sud  the  new-comer  sarcas- 
tically ;  "  it  is  well  that  he  and  all  such  inteiiopers 
should  know  they  are  tAspaanng  tqwn  private  pre- 
•erreo  when  thej  make  free  with  property." 

I  started  np  in  undisgiuaed  trepidation.  "  Yow 
proper^,  Murdon  I "  I  cried.  '*  Do  you  mean 
to  say  uiat  you  are  goii^  to — that  you  have  the 
right  to  say  this  ?  " 

I  had  never  liked  our  sallow-faced  cashier  t  at  that 
moment  I  positively  hated  him.  He  was  a  tali,  cor- 
pulent man  of  five-and-thirty,  with  a  yellow  skin  and 
yellow  whiskers,  wluch  wonld  not  ^cow  on  his  cheeks, 
but  wandered  aimlessly  down  his  king  neck,  and 
ended  somewhere  oat  of  nght  He  had  an  execra- 
ble taste  in  dress,  for  he  wore  pale  ydlow  sbirtK^l- 
lars,  which  matched  villanoosly  with  his  hair  and  face, 
and  a  green  scarf.  His  shcnt  coatee  and  bwgy 
trooBers  hoiur  from^  rattier  than  H^f'^hft'^i  his  unga^^ 
stoutness.  He  h^  a  halt  when  ha  walked  Hn 
features  might  have  been  handsome  bat  for  a  sneer 
which  always  plapred  on  them  when  he  spoke,  and 
a  look  of  nnhappmees  which  sat  on  them  when  he 
waa  sihmt.  Evidently  an  ill-natured  man,  whose 
temper  tormented  himself  aa  much  as  it  annoyed 
others. 

"  I  don't  know  about  die  right,  my  yonng  friend," 
said  Mr.  Murdon,  grimly,  "  but  I  have  tab  power, 
which  is  qnite  snmcient  fbr  your  book.  Tell  this 
fellow  the  same,  Kate,  and  let  hitn  go." 

She  waa  too  deeply  ^tated  to  confirm  his  inso- 
lent words,  as  I  looked  at  her  with  a  heavy  heart 
The  cashier  swung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  admired 
the  big  check  pattern  oo  his  legs.  "WeU,"  he 
asked  suddenly,  "  why  don't  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  don't  recognize  your  nght,  sir,  to  demand  it. 
You  are  not  yet  the  master  m  this  hoose.  If  liCis 
Graham  here  wishes  — " 

"  Ho,  no,  Geotge,"  she  cried  tearfuUr ;  and  added, 
■n  an  undertone,  "  don't  leave  me  widtt  htm." 

She  did  not  love  him  then.  There  was  some 
chilly  comfort  in  that    I  smiled  and  sat  down. 

Egad,  if  you  don't  make  a  clearing,  I  '11  let  you 
see  whether  i 'm  master  or  not,"  erclamied  Maraon, 
Lis  evil  face  darkening.  At  that  momrat  aid  Gx^ 
ham  re-entered  the  room. 

"  O,  you  're  here  at  last, —  are  yon  ?  "  cried  Mur- 
don. "  "What  do  yon  mean  by  letting  a  paroel  of 
puppies  overrun  the  house,  md  poison  WB  ear  of 
your  daughter,  eh  ?  " 

The  nervous  old  man  trembled.  "1  didn't  — 
didn't  mean  —  you  know  George  Dunning,  sir." 

"  Know  Genge  Dunning  1 "  Murdon  answered 
with  a  sneer.  "  Tes,  I  do  know  Geoise  Donning. 
I  know  ho  is  not  an  associate  I  should  choose  for  my 
wife." 

The  coarseness  oi  lus  manner,  even  mtm  than  &e 
insolence  of  his  words,  stong  Este  in  t^  nudstdf 
ber  agitation. 

"  I  am  not  your  wife  yet,  Mr.  Murdon,"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  never  will  be  if  this  tone  continues, 
i'oti  are  harsh,  cruel,  impertinent;  yon  have  not 
ilic  right  to  treat  me  so,  and  I  won't  be  so  treated ! 
Don't  speak  to  me,  father  ;  I  would  do  anything  for 
^ou,  —  make  any  sacrifice,  but  I  cannot  for^  all 
iclf-i-espect.  ITlien  he  loc^  and  talks  thus,  I  db- 
iPisK  him." 

ller  magnificent  scorn  lighted  up  her  &ce  with  a 
jeauty  I  had  never  seen  before.  The  btt  bully  be- 
fore her  was  cowed  fbr  a  momrat,  and  then  rose 
Tom  hia  chair  in  suppressed  rage. 

O,  very  good,"  lie  and  between  his  teeth ;  I  'U 
cave  jou  to  entertun  your  fiieods  here  with  yonr 


fine  bioedy  ain.  As  fii»  yoo,  ltr>  GithMn,"  tank- 
ing to  the  tremUii^  old  man,  we  can  sstiie  tkds 
matter  between  ns  qmetly.  Yon  know  where  to 
find  me.  My  lodginai  are  in  Wylde  Stneti  Noa^ 
ber  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  dghty-twa 
The  same  as  before :  / never  move" 

The  worcls^  qxiken  with  dgnificant  emphasis, 
straek  ns  like  a  knelL  On  me  Ui^  fUl  with  start- 
ling effect,  coming  after  the  diacoroT  of  the  last 
ni^it  What  coidd  they  mean?  Bmn  I  ooold 
recover,  he  was  gone. 

'*  O  Kate,  Kate,  Rate,"  cried  her  fiither,  '*you 
have  ruined  me  1  O  deaiy,  deary  me  I  What 
have  you  done  ?  how  coold  yon  ?  "  and  he  shambtod 
out  after  Murdon  in  maniiiaet  trq)idataoB.  * 

I  heard  him  overtake  the  cashier  in  the  passi^ 
and  I  ^stangnishedMurdon's  angry  voice.  ItenMd 
to  Kate,  who  was  pale  and  weeping. 

Kate,  what  does  «a  this  ^nify?  Why  are  yon 
gong  to  many  that  man  ?  Whttt  does  he  mean  by 
his  reference  to  Wylde  and  seven  thousand  ftmr 
hundred  and  eig^ty^two  ?  " 

"  Hash,  hnsfa,  George,  —  never  say  Uwse  wwds. 
O,  listen  f  are  they  qnarrelling  ?  " 

I  stole  to  the  door  and  fistened.   Thc^  were 
speaking  under  their  voices,  bat  their-  excitement 
made  some  of  the  words  audible.   I  heard  the  old  ^ 
man  mnrmar,  "  As  heaven  bears  witness  above  ns,  * 
I  never  stole  the  money." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that,"  replied  the  cashier's 
scoffing  voice.  "  Toniy  know  it  never  reached  its 
destination,  and  I  know  the  worth  of  the  receipt  I 
hold" 

"  And  you  swear  to  give  it  me  back  ?  " 
On  the  dsy.nAeD  yon  fidfll  your  partof  Che 


idosed  the  door  sofUy,  and  retnned  to  Kate. 
"Tell  me  one  thing,  Kate.  This  Wylde— this 
money — " 

" If  jon  love  me,  G&oegfi"  she  cried  in  terror, 
"  never  speak  of  Wylde  or  of  money.  You  do  not 
know  the  danger  you  might  bring  down  on  my  fiUh- 
er's  head  and  mine." 

"  Well,  I  will  not  speak  of  it,"  I  answered,  calmly  ; 
"  but  tell  me  someAu^  else.  Yon  do  not  love  the 
man  who  has  lefk  ns  ?  " 

»  Love  him  1 " 

"  And  yet  yon  are  abont  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  I  mast.   I  cannot  help  myself.   You  do  not 

know." 

"  Kate,  —  dearest  Kate  I  If  this  danger  were  re- 
moved; if  this  man's  spite  —  for  it  is  spite  irtridi 
ammates  him,  not  love — were  nullified ;  if  he  could 
work  neither  you  nor  yonr  fiither  any  luom ;  would 
yon,  —  could  you  be  broosfat  to  love  somebody 
^?'' 

She  sobbod,  but  did  not  reply.  Z  took  her  yield- 
ing hand  in  mine ;  I  xissed  away  ber  tears ;  and  her 
iuher,  returning,  found  as  thus,  and  broke  into  a 
passionate  exclamation. 

She  glided  to  his  side,  hung  over  him,  smoothed 
his  gray  hair,  and  mnnnared  she  would  do  anything 
in  the  world  for  his  sake.  FaUier  and  daughter  wept 
togethev.  It  was  no^ene  for  an  oivlooker,  and  with- 
out a  farewell  I  stole  out  into  the  night  lur  to  cool 
my  brain  and  to  think. 

III. 

The  sharp  evening  air  and  a  brisk  walk  home- 
ward stimidated  reflection ;  and  I  began  to  go  over 


the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed,  and  to  deride  upon 
«  •   ito- elucidate 


my  next  action.  Events  had  conspired 

Diailized  bv 


iff 
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the  mytteiy  of  Number  07,482,  but  much  remamed 
yet  nnrerealed.  That  Wyldie  had  never  received  the 
note  or  any  equivalent  for  it,  waa  prett;^'  certain  from 
the  first.  Hiat  old  Graham  waa  coniizant  of  some 
fraud  which  had  kept  Wylde  out  of  the  money  — 
and  perhaps  had  originated  the  fraud  —  was  evident 
from  hia  manner^  and  from  the  hold  which  Mardon 
possessed  over  hun.  The  riddle  that  remained  was, 
to  what  extent  was  Graham  implicated  ?  He  bad  not 
Htolen  the  money,  for  it  lav  in  my  pocket,  fie  could 
not  have  hidden  it  in  a  place  where  it  was  so  Ukely 
to  be  found  and  to  betray  him.  Then,  again,  Mur- 
don  had  spoken  of  a  receipt,  which  old  Grahtun  had 
seemed  anxious  to  r^un,  and  the  delivery  of  which 
was  to  be -made  coDtiiigent_  on  Murdon's  marrying 
Kate.  That  recapt  was  evidendy  irregolar,  and  ib 
ixTceuIarity  in  some  fiuhMHi  compromised  the  old 
clrav.  So  long  as  it  remained  in  Uurdon's  posses- 
noo,  the  cadiier  held  an  engine  by  which  he  coold 
force  the  feeble  old  man  into  compIiaDce  with  his 
wishes. 

The  next  question  was,  how  could  I  exonerate 
Graham  and  release  Kate  ?  By  disclosing  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  bad  found  the  bank-note,  Graham 
would  be  cleared  of  the  suspicion  of  robbery,  which 
sospicion,  however,  was  known  only  to  the  cashier. 
An  exposi  would  certiunly  not  beu^t  Graham  with 
the  firm,  who  were  ignorant  of  any  irregularity,  and 
believed  the  money  paid.  And  my  handing  over 
the  note  would  not  clear  the  dilSculty  of  the  receipt ; 
it  would,  on  the  contrary,  provc^e  an  investigation 
which  mi^ht  be  awkward  fiw  Graham,  if,  as  I  was 
forced  to  ima^ne,  he  had  ibiged  the  re<mpt  Truly 
the  obstacle  in  Uus  direction  was  hard  to  mrmonnt. 

Walking  briskly  and  thinking  deeply,  I  came  npon 
a  dingy  public-house,  which  I  remembered  as  tiie 
haunt  of  W^lde,  the  place  where  I  had  seen  him  in 
company  with  Tom.  I  determined  to  satisfy  my- 
self fully  on  a  point  upon  which  I  felt  morally  con- 
vinced already,  —  namely,  that  Wylde  had  never 
received  the  money  intended  for  him  by  Theophilus 
Langbrace,  Esquire,  our  client  With  tiua  view  I 
entered  the  Four-in-Hand,  by  wluch  name  the  house 
of  call  for  actors  waa  known.  ^ 

Making  my  way  into  the  bar-parlor,  I  recognized 
through  a  haze  of  tobacco-em<^e  my  roistering 
finend  Tom,  engaged  in  what  he  was  wont  to  term 
cultivating  the  Muses, — in  other  words,  keeping  up 
a  amt^ing  and  drinking  intercourse  with  h^  a  doz- 
en very  diady  "  utility"  actors. 

That  ardent  young  gentUmian  hailed  me  buster- 
ooaly. 

Hallo,  Greoi^,  my  pippin  I  Come  to  see  lifb, 
eh  ?   Sit  down,  and  live  a  spider." 

Declining  the  entomological  beverage  referred  to, 
I  contented  myself  with  ordering  a  less  daborate 
liquid,  and  aaked  Tom  if  he  had  seen  Ids  friend 
Wylde. 

"What,  Gugliehno?"  answered  Tom.  "fiell 
be  here  presently ;  he 's  on  in  the  second  piece  to- 
night as  a  Gory  Buffian.  He  gets  murdered  in  the 
fourth  act,  and  will  probably  drop  in  then." 

In  about  an  hour's  time  he  appeared,  not  so  drunk 
as  usual,  for  the  night  was  comparatively  early,  — 
hardly  eleven  o'clock^  He  had  only  taken  sufficient 
to  produce  the  first  of  many  stages  of  intoxication 
through  which  that  accompUshea  artist  waa  nightiy 
wont  to  pass.  In  hia  first  stage  be  waa  jolnlant  and 
Unuacioos. 

On  recognizing  na,  Mr.  William  Wylde  struck  a 
d^nified  attitude,  and  burst  into  quotation,  tfber 
the  manner  of  his  tribe.    Eying  me  sternly,  and 


then  lifting  his  eyebrows  np  to  hia  hair,  he  aaked 
dramaticaUy,  — 

"  Came  yon  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ?  * 

"  From  both,  my  lord ;  Bellario  greetf  y oar- 
grace,"  answered  that  imp  Tom,  readily. 

Mr.  Wylde  amiled  lonily,  and  closed  hia  eyes. 
»  Which  ?  "  he  inquired,  "  which  is  the  merchant 
here,  and  which  the  Jew  ?  " 

I  modestly  replied  that  for  myself  I  incUned  to 
mereantileporsmta  in  {reference.  Mr.  Wjlde  waved 
his  hand. 

"  Then  must  the  Jew  be  mereifrd."  Wherenpon 
he  took  a  seat,  and  ordra^d  refreshment 

It  is  unnecessary  td>i*^te  by  what  dc^jrees  Mr. 
Wylde  attuned  his  ulterior  condition  of  int(nicatioB, 
how  he  pasaed  from  the  jubilant  to  the  nnay  stage, 
thence  to  the  desponding  stage,  thence  to  the  fiem- 
ly  morose  stage.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  kept  him 
well  supplied  with  hia  &v«ite  refreshment,  and  ire 
grew  confidentiaL 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Wylde, 
when  he  had  reached  the  depths  of  melancholy ;  "if 
ever  you  think  of  embracinjg  our  pnrfession,  tiiink 
welL  Think  twice.  It  'b  a  sickening  life.  Genius 
may  starve  in  it  Gin  —  gin — I  mean  geninB,is' 
not  patronized  as  it  should  be.  Look  at  me.  What 
keeps  me  down  ?  I 've  had  experience  enot^h ;  I 
know  my  business ;  there 's  not  imother  man  m  the 
company  that  can  beat  me  at  versatility.  I've 
played  Jeremy  Diddler,  Romeo,  and  Long  Tom 
Coffin  in  one  bilL  I'm  not  a  fool.  What,  then,' 
keeps  me  back  ?  I II  tell  you.  It 's  combinataona. 
It's  professional  jealonqr.  Jt'scUques.  Hurt's  what 
it  is,  my  boy." 

"  Yet  you  have  done  well  in  ywr  time,"  I  urged. 
"For  example,  yon  mairied  weU?" 

Mr.  Wylde  shook  his  head  moumfiilly. 

*'  I  married,  nr,  a  lady  of  family.  She  was  not 
clever,  but  I  waived  that  She  bri^tened  my  home 
for  a  spell ;  but  she  is  gone.  AfW  life's  fitfiu  fever 
she  sleeps  well." 

*'  Ana  j|our  wife's  family  — ■ " 

*'  My  wife's  family,  sir,"^  lnx)ke  out  Wylde,  wrath- 
fully,  "  are  not  to  be  mentioned  by  friends  of  mine. 
A  set  of  curmudgeons,  —  im  ungrateful  brood.  Why, 
they  are  base,  common,  and  popular." 

*'  Did  they  never  recognize  your  abilities  ?  " 

"  Never.   A  set  of  arrogant,  stuck-np,  conceited 
— but  there.  Pah!" 

"  It  *8  said,"  I  remarked  confidentially, —"it's  aid 
in  legal  circles  (you  know  how  rumors  ^  about 
among  tis  lawyers)  that  after  ^onr  wife's  oeatb  lier 
&ther  came  down  with  something  solid." 

*<  It  *s  a  lie,  then,**  returned  I^-  Wylde,  condae- 

"  IMd  yon  ever  get  a  remittance  from  Um,  — 
about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago  ?  " 

"  Remittance,  egad !  I  *d  like  to  see  the  old  screw 
come  down  with  a  post^e-stamp.  It  was  n't  for  the 
want  of  asking,  though.  By  Jupiter,  I  tried  all  I 
knew,  but  the  old  flint  was  not  to  be  come  over." 

"  Then  the  rumor  about  your  getting  five  hundred 
pounds  was  false  ?  " 

"  False  as  —  "  ■ 

"  I  thought  80,"  waa  my  reply  ;  "  I  never  gave  it 
any  credence  myself^  Good-night,  Wylde.  I  think 
yon 've  been  badly  used ;  but  never  mind,  your  pe- 
culiar talents  will  find  th^r  dne  yet" 

The  eminent  gentleman  had  a  fhrther  stage  wliicia 
I  did  not  wish  to  awut,  —  that  of  Idas^iemy.  X 
bade  him  farewell,  and  went  my  way,  thoionghly 
convinced  of  what  I  had  gausQd  all  alinig,  that  hck 
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had  nerer  recdved  tlte  1110067^  worth  of  Niunber 

07,482. 

Keiit  numung  I  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  Kate, 
pra^ring  her  to  meet  me  in  a  quiet  Citj  square  at 
one  o'clock ;  telling  her  briefljr  that  I  had  a  way  hy 
which  I  could  ^robabl^  benefit  her  father  and  her- 
self, and  on  which  I  wiabed  to  confer  with  her.  Thia 
letter  I  despatched  by  hand.  In  the  office  I  took  no 
notice  of  either  Murdon  or  Graham,  but  went  about 
my  duties  quietly.  On  their  parts  they  were  equally 
reserved,  and  nothing  of  importance  transpired  un- 
til dinner-time.  Then  I  slipped  out,  ana  went  to 
the  place  of  rendervons  to  meet  Eate. 

I  round  her  waiting  for  me,  troubled  but  possessed. 
We  took  a  turn  round  the  square,  and  I  besought 
her,  in  as  few  and  forcible  words  as  I  could  com- 
mand, to  tell  me  the  story  of  her  father's  implicadon 
with  the  bank-note  iniflineis,  and  the  eactent  to 
which  he  was  committed  to  Mnrdon.  I  told  her  that 
I  had  the  means  of  fireeing  him  from  any  pecuniary 
lUbility  under  which  he  had  &Uen ;  but,  before  put- 
ting into  operadon  the  means  at  my  command,  I 
mtut  know  now  he  stood,  and  what  was  the  danger 
threatening  him.  I  urged  that  my  love  for  her  gave 
me  the  right  to  ask  this,  and  that  the  same  love  was 
the  guaranty  that  ]  would  only  use  the  knowle(^e 
for  her  father's  good. 

Afler  some  hesitation,  and  exacting  many  prom- 
ises, she  told  me  with  stich  reluctance  as  was  natural 
to  a  pore  and  loving  girl  forced  to  acknowledge  a 
&ther'3  gailt  The  story  dated  eighteen  months 
back,  from  the  day  on  which  the  letter  of  instruction 
had  arrived  from.Theophilus  Langbrace,  Esquire, 
authorizing  Messrs.  Bustler  and  Clark  to  fmy  Wylde 
five  hundred  poondai  On  that  day  it  was  a  national 
festivity,  and  the  cAbe  was  to  be  closed  early. 
'  Murdon,  the  cashier,  wishing  to  get  away  fbr  a  pri- 
vate engagement,  had  handed  a  bank-4iote  for  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  ddest  clerk,  Graham,  with  a 
memorandum  of  Wylde's  address,  and  directions  to 
pay  the  money  to  him  personally,  and  obtain  his 
receipt  fi>r  it  on  a  printed  form  which  the  firm  kept 
for  payments  genenUly ;  the  words  being  added  m 
writing,  "in  discharge  of  all  claims."  This  bank- 
note had  lain  on  Graham'^  desk  until  the  clerks  were 
preparing  to  leave  the  office.  The  old  clerk  had  just 
recoverra  from  a  nervous  attack  to  which  he  was 
subject,  and  which,  as  £ate  stud,  was  wont  to  impair 
his  memory.  The  bustle  of  preparing  for  the  half 
holiday,  superadded  to  the  feebleness  of  his  mental 
powers  conseqaent  on  this  illness,  had  caosed  lum  ut- 
terly to  forget  his  eomroisnon.  Hie  bank-note  had 
been  tossed  aride,  and  had  apparency  Allen  into 
the  waste-paper  basket  close  to  bis  deu.  At  three 
o'clock  the  gas  was  turned  off  (there  had  been  a 
dense  fog  all  day  in  &6  City,  necessitating  lights) ; 
and  the  clerics  emerged  in  high  spirits  at  their 
release,  Graham  accompanying  the  rest  On  the 
Btaim  one  of  them  asked  for  a  light  for  his  pipe ;  but 
nobody  had  matches.  Old  Graham  good-naturedly 
volunteered  to  go  back  and  get  a  bit  of  paper,  so 
that  the  clerk  could  light  his  pipe  at  a  gas-burner 
oa  the  staircase  lower  down  ;  apd,  making  bis  way 
back  into  the  office,  he  found  in  the  jireltow  obscurity 
the  waste-paper  basket,  and  twisted  into  a  ptpe-light 
the  first  bit  of  tissue  paper  that  came  to  hana. 

The  clerk  lit  his  pipe,  and  playfully  thrust  the  ex- 
tinguished bit  of  pa^  into  Graham's  face.  The 
old  clerk  received  it  m  his  hand,  nnconsciouslv  re- 
tuned  it,  walked  a  few  yards  homeward  still  holding 
itt  and  then,  wondering  what  he  was  carrying, 
opened  out  Uie  fdds.   To  his  <^may,  he  ibnnd  in 


the  charred  fragment  of  tissoe-paper  a  comer  of  the 
bank-note  which  he  now  Temembered  fae  ou^t  to 
have  pud  away  to  William  Wylde ! 

The  shock  ^  the  discovery  paralyzed  him,  and 
when  sense  returned  he  saw  himself  in  imagination  a 
ruined  man,  discharged  from  his  situation  if  notjprose- 
cuted  by  his  employers,  and  tnmed  with  his  daugh- 
ter Kate  into  the  streets  for  the  trifle  (tf  rent  lie 
owed.  He  had  always  been  a  nervous  man,  a  moral 
coward;  and  his  fear  of  consequences  made  him 
blindly  accept  the  one  dangerous  loop*hole  of  escape 
offered  to  him.  He  had  not  the  courage  to  confess 
his  negligence,  and  throw  hiuiself  on  the  mercv  of  the 
firm;  ne  took  a  fatal  step,  and  from  carelessness 
passed  into  crime.  After  much  bewildered  cogita- 
tion with  himself  (for  Eate  knew  nothing  of  his  mi»< 
fortune  till  long  after),  he  decided  nponpretending 
to  have  paid  the  money  to  William  Wylde,  and 
prodncing  a  fictitious  receipt  from  that  worthy. 

Bnt  forgery  belongs  to  the  fine  arts,  and  tm  Gra- 
ham was  a  sad  blunderer,  being  onlr  a  novice  in  the 
accom^hment  Perhaps  it  was  tnis  inexperience 
which  Detrayed  him, — perhaps  Mnrdon  discovered 
the  true  state  of  the  ease,  from  subsequent  applica- 
tion for  money  made  by  Wylde.  At  all  events,  the 
wretched  old  man  was  soon  found  out,  and  the 
cashier's  sharp  questioning  wrung  the  truth  out  of 
him-  The  knowledge  Murdon  kept  fer  his  own  use. 
Affecting  to  discredit  the  story  of  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  the  note,  he  persbted  in  regarding  Graham 
as  a  thief  as  well  as  a  forger.  Thus  playing  on  his 
terror  and  miseir,  and  intensifying  the  self-re- 
proaches of  the  old  clerk  with  the  cruellest  sarcasm, 
he  brought  him  into  a  state  of  abjectness  which  left 
the  miserable  man  an  easy  prey  in  his  hands.  Then 
Mnrdon  struck  a  keen  ud  hitter  bargain.  He 
would  keep  the  dedication  a  secret  from  the  firm 
on  one  condition.  'She  condition  was  the  possession 
ofEate. 

How  soon  the  bargain  was  ratified  by  the  unhappy 
girl  herself,  I  had  to  supply  out  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, for  here  her  story  oroko  down  in  utter  grief ; 
but  I  knew  her  gentle,  winning  ways,  her  absorbing 
love  for  her  fiither,  and  her  Beff-sacrifice  on  all  occa- 
rions  where  he  was  concerned.  I  could  understand 
the  shaiTiness  of  the  struggle  before  she  yielded. 
Not  until  her  father  had  told  her  hoW  fully  be  was 
compromised  did  she  consent  to  part  with  her  own 
happiness  in  order  to  save  him  from  a  felon's  doom. 
Then  she  gave  up  all  hope  in  a  fair  future,  and  ac- 
cepted the  man  she  hated,  her  Ather's  enemy  and 
tyrant,  as  her  promised  husband. 

^re  her  pitiful  tale  ended.  How  was  I  to  cmn- 
fort  her  ?  I  coald  not  tdl  her  that  the  note  was  not 
destrored,  as  her  fkther  tfionght;  that  I  held  it, 
though  by  what  means  it  had  escaped  or  what  had 
beenmimt  in  its  place  I  fiuled  to  guess.  For  though 
the  money  itself  was  safe,  the  receipt  yet  remained 
in  Murdon's  hands,  and  any  attempt  at  an  ^clair- 
dssement  would  only  bring  down  detection  on  her 
father's  head.   I  could  only  murmur  some  common- 

f laces  of  sympathy  and  consolation,  assure  her  that 
hoped  yet  to  fml  Murdon,  and  re-establish  her  ftr 
ther's  peace  of  mind.    And  so  I  left  her. 

That  evening  I  again  sought  out  Wylde,  and 
found  him  at  his  usu^  haunt,  and  in  his  usual  state. 
Diplomatically,  and  with  much  circumlocution,  I 
worked  the  conversation  ronnd  to  tiie  subject  <^ 
money,  and  imr  gentlemanis  claims  npon  his  mthor^ 
in-law.  Mr.  Wylde's  presuit  mood  was  less  violent 
than  ordinary,  but  more  lutteriy  despondent. 
"  What^  tiie  use  of  trusting  to  that  old  buffer  ^* 
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he  asked,  dejectedly.  "  I  was  once  led  to  believe 
he  would  come  down  with  a  toimd  sum  if  I  applied 
to  bin  lawyers.  I  went,  and  saw  a  yellow-iaoed 
scoandrel,  —  a  loathsome  hound  with  a  paunch.  He 
threatened  to  set  the  biulifi*s  on  me  if  I  came  f^ain. 
He  knew  where  to  have  me,  the  menial.  I  never 
troubled  his  degraded  sight  again." 
«  When  waa  that  ?  " 

"That  was — let  me  see,  thirteen  months  ago 
on  the  first  of  this  month.  Ha  1  no  matter.  He 
knew  my  weak  point,  a  malison  be  on  his  culiff 
souL  I  was  in  difficulties  at  that  time:  I  am  in 
difficnltiea  now.   If  you  had  half  a  crown  upon 

you  —  " 

"  I  have  much  mone  than  half  a  crown  upon  me, 
and  you  shall  have  it,  if  you  will  give  me  an  ac- 
knowledgment," I  returned. 

"  I  '11  give  you,"  said  Mr.  Wylde,  gracefully,  "  my 
solemn  f  O  U  on  any  sum  alwve  a  sovereign.  A 
gentleman's  I  O  U,  I  presume,  is  aa  sacred  as  his 
bond." 

"  Exactly  so.    But  I  must  have  a  receipt  in  tuU." 

"  You  may  have,  Mr.  Dunning,  my  acceptance,  if 
you  like,  at  three,  six,  or  nine  months,  presupposing 
that  the  sum  is  at  least  a  6ver." 

The  magnificent  air  of  probity  with  which  he  de- 
livered his  condition  tickled  me. 

Supposing  I  could  accommodate  you  with  ten 
fivers."  I  anmreied,  "  vonld  yoa  antedate  re- 
ceipt?" 

"I  would  do  anything^,  air,  lumoraUe  and  ac- 
commodating. I  would  give  yoa  a  mortgage  on  my 
personal  or  freehold  proper^,  or  a  lien  on  my  next 
half-year's  salary,  whichever  you  like.  But  what 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

Before  replying,  I  called  for  more  refireshment, 
and  helped  nun  copiously  yet  judiciously.  "  Look 
hore,  Wylde,"  I  said,  "  I  have  a  reason  in  this,  of 
course, — motive.  I  want  to  prove  to  certain 
parties,  who. shall  be  nameless,  that  my  income  a 
couple  of  years  ago  amounted  to  a  certain  sum,  — 
call  it  X  in  algebra :  an  unknown  quantity.  Now  if  I 
a  recfflpt  from  you  for  an  advance,  dating  about 
eighteen  months  back,  I  have  documentarjr  evidence 
which  I  can  ezhiint,  and  prove  my  podtion  at  that 
time.  Do  yon  see?" 

« I  see,"  chuckled  Wylde.  «  Like  the  arrears  of 
unpaid  income-tax,  only  more  valuable,  being  a 
gentleman's  bona  fide  receipt.   Sly  dog  I " 

*'  The  money  you  shall  have  down  —  now.  Will 
you  give  me  an  antedated  receipt  ?  " 

"  What 's  the  sum  ?  " 

"  Five  hundred  pounds." 

Mr.  Wylde  upset  his  glass.  "Bring  forth  the 
bond,"  he  cried,  heroically.  "  1 11  ngn  if  it  were 
dated  five  hundred  yean  back." 

I  produced  the  receipt,  previously  prepared  on 
one  of  the  firm's  loose  forms,  and  the  bank-note 
Number  07,482.  The  latter  Mr.  Wylde  eyed  sus- 
{Hciously,  questiooiog  its  genuineness.  But  upon 
showing  him  tiiat  the  rec^pt  was  merely  for 
this  note,  with  the  number  specified,  and  that  un- 
less the  note  were  good  the  a&nowledgment  would 
be  valueless,  be  amted  his  distrust,  merely  remark- 
ing that  ho  should  never  beUeve  his  luck  until  he 
had  "  cashed  the  fiimsy." 

But  he  affixed  his  signature  without  further  pro- 
test And  on  my  expressing  a  desire  to  have  the 
names  of  a  couple  of  witnesses  to  the  document, 
Mr.  Wylde,  relieved  at  the  demand  as  corroborative 
of  tiie  genubeness  of  the  note,  summoned  the  land- 
lord and  waiter,  who  added  theb  names  with  cheep- 


ful  alacrity,' pleased  at  hemg  called  on  to  witness  so 
tremendous  a  transaction. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Wylde,  when  it  waa  con- 
cluded, "  I  shall  quit  an  ungrateful  country,  and 
seek  to  plant  the  standard  of  art  in  the  far  West 
When  I  have  acquired  the  coloiasal  fortune  which 
awaits  the  true  artist  in  that  more  enterprising 
clime,  I  shall  punctually  discharge  tlus  debt,  Mr. 
Dunning,  which  I  persist  in  regarding  as  a  mere 
temporary  obligaticm." 

IV. 

The  possession  of  the  true  recdpt  waa  an  impor- 
tant step  gained :  the  next  and  more  difficult  one 
was  to  obtain  and  destroy  the  forged  acknowledg- 
ment Towards  that  attainment  I  now  directed  my 
enermes. 

I  knew  it  could  be  concealed  in  no  drawer  or 
desk  accessible  to  tiie  firm ;  it  was  too  valuable  to 
be  allowed  to  slip  out  of  Murdon's  private  kee{»n^. 
It  was  likely  enough  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  his 
own  desk.  Watching  my  opportunity,  I  abstracted 
his  bunch  of  keys  one  day  wnen  he  was  engi^ed  in 
the  private  room  of  the  firm,  having  left  them  in 
one  of  his  drawers.  There  was  no  time  then  to  rum- 
mage in  his  desk,  but  I  rapidly  took  an  impression 
of  fdl  his  keys — only  five  in  number  —  in  wax  whidi 
I  had  kept  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  mould 
I  todc  to  a  iDCKsnuth,  the  son  of  my  landlady,  a  man 
on  whom  I  conld  rely.  Trumping  up  some  story 
about  a  fellow-clerk  whose  honesty  1  suspected,  and 
whose  drawers  I  wiahed  to  search,  I  got  1^  to 
make  me  a  set  of  keys  accordii^  to  the  pattern.  The 
locksmith  was  not  a  man  burdened  with  conscientious 
scruples ;  besides,  he  knew  me  well  enough  not  to 
discredit  my  motives  in  ordering  the  job.  He  made 
the  keys  readily  and  deftly.  .£ined  with  these,  one 
evening,  wl^n  the  clerks  were  gone,  I  opened  the 
cashier's  desk,  and  subjected  its  contenta  to  a  tiu^ 
ough  examination. 

Not  a  paper,  not  a  memorandum  could  I  find 
having  reference  to  the  Wylde  business;  not  a 
document  relating  to  Number  07,482.  There  were 
only  two  out  of  ue  five  keys  wl^h  fitted  locks  in 
the  office,  —  one  the  desk,  another  a  private  drawer. 
The  others  apparently  belonged  to  drawers  or 
chests  at  Murdon's  (mvate  rea&nce ;  and  there,  in 
all  probability,  the  receipt  lay. 

The  next  day  I  sent  an  excuse  for  non-attendance 
at  the  office,  pleading  illness,  and  set  about  elabor- 
ately counterfeiting  the  handwriting  of  Murdon, 
authorizing  his  landlady  to  allow  me  to  vimt  bis 
rooms  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  deed  which  he 
hod  lefl  at  home.  This  foiled  letter  procured  me  a 
ready  admission  into  his  rooms,  the  landladjr  con- 
tenting herself  with  suffering  me  to  go  up  stairs  un- 
accompanied. The  coast  was  clear,  -for  Murflon 
was  down  at  the  office,  and  I  had  all  the  morning 
and  aflernoon  before  me.  I  left  no  comer  or  crev- 
ice unexplored.  I  ransacked  his  clothes,  books,  and 
papers.  I  turned  every  pocket  inside  out  I  peered 
behind  the  mirror  on  the  mantel-pieco,  ^ptied  hi* 
dreating-case,  tobacco-box,  peerra  even  into  the 
cruet-stand,  prodded  *the  stufiing  of  the  chaha  aad 
sofa,  and  turned  up  the  comers  of  tiie  carpet  All 
to  no  purpose.  My  search  brought  to  l^ht  other 
keys,  which  sufficed  to  open  every  closed  receptacle 
in  the  place.  But  not  a  vestige  of  the  receipt  or 
clew  to  its  hiding-place  could  oe  found.  After  a 
long  and  fruitiess  search,  I  turned  away  with  a 
heavy  heart  convinced  that,  if  he  still  held  the  re- 
ceipt, it  must  be  earried  about  his  petson,  or  else 
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lodged  in  some  distant  keeping  which  I  mw  no  pos- 
sibmty  imT  reaching, 

IK^pntited  and  dejected,  I  turned  my  sbepa 
towards  Eramington,  hoping  to  streagth  of 
heart  and  acutenees  of  inTCotaoi  irom  a  i^ht  of  the 
beloved  face.  For  Kate's  gentle  and  reliant  natuic 
ever  atimnlated  and  ibrtified  me,  - —  tan^it  me  en- 
durance, tansbt  me  to  hope  against  hope.  I  fonnd 
her  alone,  llioi^h  she  read  in  my  coantenanoe 
that  I  had  no  good  news  to  bring  as  yet,  her  patient, 
ODConqilaining  voice  nerved  me  as  of  old,  and  I 
r^ained  confidence.  After  ail,  fortane  had  be- 
friended D8  geQennuly;  for  mnch  was  already  done 
towards  cl<«rit^  her  iath^s^  name.  I  did  not 
despair  of  accompUehing  all  in  tirae.  Bat  time. 
There  was  the  tod.    Would  time  be  aoecvded  as  ? 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  inc^uiiy,  her  Other's  knock 
was  he»^,  and  KatOf  lo<^m2  oat  of  the  window, 
saw  that  he  was  acccMnpamed  oy  Mordon.  Her  ter- 
ror rose. 

"P,go, — go !" she  cried,  excitedly;  "there  will 
be  a  acene  if  he  meets  you  here  agtun.  He  is  so 
violent,  and  then  he  has  my  &ther  in  his  power, 
and  father's  health  is  so  shattered.  Not  for  yoor 
own  sake,  but  for  mine,  do,  pray,  avoid  him." 

Unable  to  resist  her  entreaty*  I  slipped  into  an 
adjoining  room,  and,  as  tbey  ascended  the  stairs  and 
entered  the  ntting-roooi,  I  passed  down.  Afordon's 
top -coat,  an  iU-fittiog  wrap-rascal  which  descended 
to  his  ankles,  was  han^g  in  the  halL  He  had  di- 
vested himself  of  his  overcoat,  porposing  to  pass 
the  evening  at  that  house. 

There  was  a  last  hope  that  I  m^ht  find  the  re- 
ceipt in  one  of  the  pockets.  Quick  as  thought  I 
paeeed  my  hand  into  the  pocket  in  the  breast  w  ihe 
coat,  and  ibund  a  bulky  pocket-book.  It  was  full 
of  old  tetters.   But  there  was  an' inner  receptacle. 

Victory  I  The  receipt,  with  William  vVylde's 
counterfeited  signature  in  a  shaky,  ill-disguised 
hand  !  A  poor  blundering  attempt  at  forgery,  this, 
which  woxila  *iot  have  taken  in  a  charity  Iwy.  I  sti- 
fled the  cry  of  triumph  which  rose  to  my  lips,  pock- 
eted the  forged  receipt,  snbstituted  the  ventable 
one,  and  returned  the  pockelrbook  to  the  wrap- 
rascal  Then  I  calmly  remounted  the  stairs,  and 
entered  Graham^  utting-roonl. 

Murdoi  was  lolling  on  the  sob  as  I  entered,  and 
looked  im  wiUi  his  sapetdlions,  insolent  stare. 
"Hallo,  AiUster  Skolk,"  he  b^n,  "I  thought  you 
were  ill  in  ,bed ;  bnt  it  seems  you  'le  not  too  ill  to 
poke  your  nose  into  places  whore  you  are  not 
wanted." 

Not  noticing  him  directly,  I  turned  to  Kate  with 
a  look  which  she  understood,  —  a  look  which  caused 
her  £acc  to  brighten.    Taking  her  hand  as  if  to  say 

food  eveniiut,  I  whispered,  **Your  father  is  saic; 
ack  me  np."   She  smiled,  and  I  tnmed  to  the  old 
man. 

"  Mr.  Graham,"  I  asked,  "  why  do  yott  suffer  this 
underlwod  person  about  your  house  ? 

The  old  clerk  started,  flushed,  and  began  to  stam- 
mer. "That,  George, — dear  me  I — why,  that  is 
Sfr.  Mnidon  —  and  —  " 

"  He  is  the  ifonfr«ondit«3ned  cur  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  I  uiswered,  delU>erately.  "He  is  a 
compound  of  insolence  and  fidsehood;  a  tyrant 
without  the  power  which  he  affects;  a  bully,  but  an 
mnocuous  bully,  and  no  companion  for  you  or  your 
daughter.    That 's  what  Murdon  is,  Mr.  Graham." 

Ho  started  from  the  sofa  with  an  oath.  "  If  yon 
approach  me,"  I  cried,  stopping  him,  "  I  '11  knock 
yott  down." 


I  knew  him  then  for  a  coward,  for  he  stopped 
short  in  the  blow  iriiich  he  had  meditated,  and 
tamed  green  and  yeUow.  He  was  a  bigger  and 
older  man  than  I,  bat  he  held  back  and  ground  his 
teeth  as  X  he^>ed  insult  on  insult  upon  him,  in  my 
iMttemess  and  my  triu]n[di. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  doing,  you  brag- 
gart yoangSoai  ! "  he  at  length  muttered,  Kvid  wiui 
rage.  "You  are  ruining  yonr  precious  friends 
hare." 

"  Ton  lie,"  I  retorted ;  "  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  which  can  harm  a  hair  of  thev  heada." 

"Isg'ttltere?"  he  cried.  "I  can  said  this  old 
man  to  penal  servitude;  lean  facttgBr  his  dudiCar; 
and  I  wUL" 

"  An  empty  threat,  —  a  bragging  boast,  as  men- 
dacious as  all  you  ever  say." 

He  shook  a  trembling  finger  at  the  old  man, 
whose  state  of  terror  I  cannot  hope  to  describe. 
"  He  is  a  foiger,"  hisBed  Murdon.  "  A  thief  and 
foiger." 

"  Pooh,"  I  returned.  «  What  has  he  foi^  ? 
Why  do  you  waste  words  ?  Where  are  the  proofs  ?  " 

"I '11  show  you  what  he  has  forged,  if  tluit 's  any 
satisfaction,  my  young  champion,  and  the  proo^ 
shall  be  laid  to-morrow  before  other  eyes  than 
yours."  And  he  strode  vindicUvcly  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  moment  he  returned  with  Ins  pocket-book. 
I  was  htdding  the  hand  of  Kate,  iriio  stood  oidm 
and  confident  by  my  side.  ^  The  old  man  had  siutk 
into  a  chur,  and  was  wringing  his  hands.  "  There," 
cried  Uordon,  opeaiog  the  book  with  a  trembling 
hand,  "  if  yoa  mast  know  yonr  friend's  handiwork, 
look  at  it ;  but  keep  your  fingera  off." 

"  Look  at  it  yourself,  before  yon  boast,"  I  an- 
swered. "  Are  ue  names  of  tiie  witnesses  forged 
too?" 

In  an  instant  his  foce  fell  as  he  glanced  at  the 
receipt.  He  knew  that  he  was  discomfited,  and 
turned  from  yellow  to  white.  The  paper  shook  in 
his  grasp,  and,  with  a  bitter  curae,  he  would  have 
flung  it  into  the  fire ;  but  I  had  seized^  him,  and 
wrenched  the  receipt  from  his  clutch. 

"Drop  that,"  I  remarked.  .«No  felony.  That 
receipt  is  not  yours,  bnt  Bustler  and  Clu'kfs,  and 
to-morrow  I  restore  it  to  thrar  keeping,  and  advise 
them  to  take  better  care  of  it." 

He  tamed  to  the  door  with  a  ciy  of  baffled  rage. 

"To-morrow,"  he  shrieked,  "I  will  have  yoa 
kicked  out  of  the  office."  And,  shaking  his  alen<^d 
fist,  he  departed.  - 

But  be  did  not  keep  his  word.  A  fortnight  after- 
wards, he  himself  left,  suddenly  and  on  compulsion. 
It  was  mmored  that  the  firm  had  detected  him  in 
a  course  of  defalcation,  for  long  jrarsued  with  impu- 
nity. This  is  what  the  clerks  wnupraed  *,  bat  Basuer 
and  Clark  said  nothing. 

Six  months  aflerwi^is  Kate  and  I  were  married. 
Some  weeks  prevtouBly  I  bad  proposed  to  leave 
Bustler  and  Clark  also,  for  I  had  no  further  need 
of  employment  The  decease  of  a  relative,  some 
tame  since  dead  in  Aoatralia,  had  leil  old  Graham 
a  comfortable  annuity,  and  Kate  even  .better  en- 
dowed. She  laid  her  fortune  at  my  foet,  and  be- 
sought me  to  take  it  with  herself.  But  Bostler  and 
Clark  would  not  hear  of  my  going,  and  I  ultimately 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  finn,  which  is  now 
Known  as  Bustler,  Ciark,  and  Dunning. 

Whether  Murdon  had  obtained  an  inkling  of  the 
fortune  in  store  fear  Kate,  —  it  had  for  some  time 
gone  b^ing,  until  the  legatees  were  traced,— -I 
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never  learned.  At  all  events,  we  heard  no  more  of 
him.  and  believed  he  had  left  England. 

When  oar  honeymoon  was  over,  I  one  day  qnes- 
tioned  old  Graham  as  to  the  piece  of  paper  he  had 
actaally  destroyed  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
bank-note.  He  answered  that  he  had  never  parted 
with  the  remnant,  and  I  could  see  it  if  I  chose. 
When  he  brought  it,  I  examined  it  closely.  Only 
a  charred  comer  remaned. 

"  Why,  this,"  I  exclaimed,  *'  is  no  Bank  of  Eng- 
land note ;  there  is  no  water-mark,  —  and  see,  what 
letters  are  those  ?  ** 

A  light  broke  upon  me.  It  was  the  residue  of 
one  of  those  confounded  Bank  of  Elegance  notes 
which  Tom  had  been  so  fond  of  buying,  and,  in  its 
destruction,  it  had  fatally  resembled  Number  07,482. 


ELECTRICAL  KOVELTIES. 

Electricity  is  a  wizard's  power.  With  it  and 
little  mechanical  skill  a  man  may  tarn  hia  house 
into  a  magician's  castle.  The  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Appold,  —  ofcentrifu^  P^^P  notoriety, — indeed, 
did  this  without  it :  his  room-doors  opened  as  yon 
approached  them,  and  shut  behind  you ;  his  stable- 
gates  did  the  same;  upon  touching  a  spring,  the 
window-shutters  closed,  and  the  gas  was  turned  on  ; 
his  apartments  maintained  themselves  at  a  uniform 
temperature,  and  at  a  proper  hygrometric  state,  by 
regulating  thermometers  and  atmospheric  damping 
apparatus  ;  in  short,  his  house  was  Aill  of  surprising 
devices,  created  and  worked  out  by  his  wonderfid 
inventive  and  execative  tkilL  Had  he  pressed  the 
subtle  fluid  into  his  service,  there  is  no  saying  into 
what  a  palace  of  enchantment  his  dwelling  would 
have  been  transfbrmed.  But  what  he  did  not  do 
has  been  done  by  the  famous  Bobert  Houdin,  who 
has  made  electricity  do  the  work  of  a  retinue  of  ser- 
vants and  a  watchman  to  booL  The  ex-conjurer 
livM  at  a  coun^-seat  called  the  Priory,  near  to  hia 
native  town  of  Blois,  and  there  it  is  that  these  won- 
derful applications  have  been  effected.  A  vwitor 
presenting  himself  at  the  portal  finds  the  name  of 
"  Robert  Houdin  "  upon  a  door-plate,  abqve  which 
ia  a  little  knocker ;  operating  upon  the  latter,  a  great 
bell  sounds  within  the  house. 

In  a  few  momenta  the  lock  is  thrown  back,  and 
the  name  on  the  plate  changes,  like  a  pantomime 
trick,  to  "Entrcz."  The  visitor  obeys,  and  the 
door  automatically  closM  behind  him.  If  more  than 
one  person  enters,  the  invisible  and  inanimate  '*  con- 
cierge "  makes  known  the  fact  by  tinkling  a  small 
bell,  which  keeps  up  ita  tintinnabulam  so  long  as 
the  door  is  held  open.  The  carriage-gates,  some  dis- 
tance off,  announce  themselves  open  or  shut  in  the 
hall,  where  an  inscription  exhibits  the  words,  "  The 
gates  are  open,"  or  "  The  gates  are  shut,"  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  letter-box  on  the  gate  tells  in 
the  house  how  many  letters  have  been  put  into  it, 
and,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  postman,  which 
are  letters  and  which  book-parcels  or  newspapers; 
and  if  the  postman  is  wanted  at  the  house  to  carry 
correspondence  to  the  village,  he  is  apprised  of  the 
fact  b^  a  bell,  of  the  ringing  of  which  he  knows  the 
meaning.  The  horse,  in  a  stable  more  than  forty 
yards  from  the  house,  is  fed  at  regular  intervals  by 
electrical  intervention.  At  etatei  times  a  clodc 
sends  a  current,  which  opens  the  orifice  of  a  shoot  or 
hopper,  and  allows  the  due  proportion  of  provender 
to  fall  into  the  manger.  This  same  clock  is  charged 
with  the  transnusaion  of  time  to  two  large  external 
diab,  and  to  several  smaller  ones  aboat  the  domicile, 


an  of  wluch  go  t4^ther  in  sympathy,  so  that  Father 
Hme  has  here  a  company  of  snbaltems  that  march 
step  by  step  with  irrefragable  order.  Then  it  rings 
bells  at  the  proper  times  for  meals  and  other  r^^olar 
household  duties,  calls  up  the  servants  by  alarums 
in  the  morning,  and  at  night  puts  a  galvanic  current 
in  connection  with  a  wire  that  communicates  with 
all  the  doors  and  windows,  so  that,  if  any  of  these 
are  attempted  by  burglars,  an  alarm  is  instantly 
given.  Lastly,  the  greenhouse  telegraphs  its  tem- 
perature  to  the  conjurer's  study;  if  toe  gardener 
allows  the  thermometer  to  rise  above  or  fm  below 
certain  limits,  his  master  is  apprised  of  the  irregnlar- 
ity,  and  he  is  called  to  account  next  monung.  The 
poor  man  knows  when  he  has  been  at  fault,  but 
does  not  know  who  or  what  tells  the  tale,  and  he 
thinks  he  haa  a  sorcerer  to  serve ;  and  so,  in  the 
only  sense  in  wluch  we  can  nowadays  regard  the 
word,  he  has. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  domestic  functions  of  the 
most  ubiquitous  slave  that  science  has  entrapped 
for  man.  Of  its  public  services  we  nmd  hanily 
speak;  telegraphs  have  become  too  familiar  to  be 
longer  regarded  as  curiosities,  even  those  that  send 
the  message  in-fac-simile  of  the  hand  in  which  it  is 
written,  or  reproduce  a  drawing  a  hundred  miles 
away.  Electric  lights,  too,  have  ceased  to  be  sur- 
prising, thoi^h  they  are  far  from  having  been  used 
to  their  full  powers.  There  have  been  diflSculties 
in  the  way  of  getting  a  good  and  cheap  source  of 
electricity,  which  have  barred  the  way  to  their  ex- 
tensive introduction ;  but  some  of  these  are  removed, 
and  we  may  entertain  better  hopes  ibr  the  -fiitnre. 
One  of  the  great  doctrines,  perhaps  t^e  greatest,  of 
the  present  era  of  science,  is  that  of  the  convertibility 
of  forces  one  into  another.  Heat  is  turned  into 
mechanical  force,  and  mechanical  force  into  heat ; 
mechanical  force  ia  turned  into  electricitv,  and  vice 
versaj  and  heat  and  electricity  are  similariy  intei^ 
converted.  A  celebrated  London  photc^rapioer  has 
erected  a  magneto-electric  machine  'for  conducting 
some  of  his  operations  which  require  an  intensely 
bright  illumination,  and  has  thus  apparently  become 
Independent  of  the  sun ;  in  reality,  he  is  using  the 
solar  rays  which  came  to  our  planet  thousands  of 
years  ago,  for  what  is  coal  but  "  bottied  sundiine  "  ? 
A  Birmingham  electro-plating  firm  also  set  up  a 
similar  machine  for  depositing  their  precious  metals, 
and  a  Sugar  refinery  another  for  generating  ozone 
to  bleach  sugar.  But  the  principal  nte  of  such  an 
apparatus  is  for  lighthouse  illumination.  A  Freneb 
company  bought  the  patent  fbr  France  to  this  end, 
and  the  light  was  to  be  tried  at  Cape  Grisnez.  It 
was  not  only  to  illuminate  the  Channel  "  a  porno," 
but  to  shed  a  mild  twilight  over  our  own  southern 
counties.  We  have  not  heard  of  the  trial,  —  per- 
haps it  has  yet  to  come  off. 

From  lighthouses,  the  transition  to  buoys  and  bea- 
cons is  easy.  These  an  ingenious  inventor  has  pro- 
posed to  illuminate  by  electricity.  Those  who 
attend  scientific  lectures,  or  look  into,  instrument- 
makers'  shops,  will  have  come  to  know  something  of 
coils  called  "  induction  coils,**  tor  producing  in  enect 
a  very  powerful  corrent  of  electricity  from  a  very 
weak  one,  and  of  certain  glass  tubes  and  Mobes  for 
exhibiting  the  passage  of  the  electric  spaiv  through 
a  partial  vacuum.  Well,  the  inventor  aforesaid  pro- 
poses to  place  a  battery  and  a  coil  in  the  hoUow  body 
of  a  buoy,  and  to  lead  the  current  to  one  or  more  of 
these  vacQum  tubes  inclosed  in  a  lantern  on  the 
top.  A  steady  light,  glimmering  like  a  ^low'worm 
on  the  sea,  wonld  thus  be  secj^ed,  and  neither  wind 
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nor  wave  could  readily  extinguish  it.  Some  one 
else  invented  a  lamp  for  mioers  on  the  same  princi- 
ple :  a  knapsack  was  to  hold  the  battery  ana  coil, 
and  wires  were  to  lead  to  a  lamp  composed  of  a  vac- 
uum tube  carried  in  the  hand.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  safety  of  this  light,  —  ii>  this  respect  it 
would  rival  the  immortal  Davy's  invention;  but 
portability  ia  a  rather  necessary  feature  in  any  tool 
a  pitman  has  to  use,  and  tbe  knapsack  and  entang- 
lii^  wires  nught  [wove  ratlier  wone  than  an  incon- 
veoience  to  mm,  espedally  when,  as  happens  occa- 
sionally, he  has  to  pick  imd  wriggle  his  way,  worm 
fashion,  through  a  one-ibot  seam. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  curious  application  of 
the  electric  light  was  that  attempted  lately  at  one 
of  the  Paris  theatres.  The  actors  were  decked  with 
glittering  crowns,  and,  to  add  to  their  brilliancy,  they 
were  so  made  that  a  chaplet  of  electric  sparks  encir^ 
cled  the  wearer's  head ;  the  necessary  current  being 
supplied  and  led  to  the  coronet  from  a  concealed 
battery.  But  the  "  sensation,"  pleasing  enough 
doubtless  to  spectators,  painfully  verified  the  truth 
of  the  Shakespearian  maxim  touching  the  uneasiness 
of  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,  for  one  of  the  per- 
formers  was  grievously  injured  by  the  passage  of  the 
current  through  his  or  her  head,  uutead  of  through 
the  stai^pan^ed  ornament  Not  quite  so  striking, 
bat  still  cunous,  are  the  electrical  jeweb  made  by 
MM.  Trouvd  and  Cadet-Ficard.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  scarf-pins  and  brooches,  representing  heads 
of  men  and  animals,  which  roll  ^eir  eyes  and  work 
their  jaws.  Some  are  in  the  shape  of  tiny  soldiers 
which  beat  drums,  rabbits  that  play  on  tambours, 
and  birds  that  flap  their  wings  and  fan  their  tails. 
They  are  worked  by  tiny  electro-magnets  concealed 
witlun  them,  and  connected  by  fine  wires  with  little 
batteries  carried  in  the  pocket  or  elsewhere  about 
the  dress.  Fashionable  Paris  was  charmed  with 
these  trifles  for  a  season;  doubtless  they  are  forgot- 
ten by  this  time.  Electricity  ia  an  agent  peculiarly 
suited  to  French  ideas,  and  has  been  turned  to 
more  droll  uses  by  that  people  than  by  all  the  rest 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  put  together.  When 
rifles  were  the  talk  of  the  governmeate  of  Eorope 
a  few  months  ago,  the  Emperor  was  shown  one  to 
be  fired  by  elec&city ;  the  stock  of  the  gun  enclosed 
a  battery,  from  whence  wires  passed  to  the  breech 
and  into  connection  with  a  platinum  wire  passing 
through  the  cartridge.  The  pull  of  the  trigger 
closed  the  electric  circuit,  ana  in  an  instant  the 
platinum  wire  became  red-hot  and  i^ited  the  pow- 
der. The  cartridge  carried  no  fulminate,  so  it  was 
a  very  safe  one.  Xhe  emperor,  it  was  sud,  greatly 
admired  the  gun ;  he  preferred  to  adopt  the  Ghasse- 
pot,  however. 

From  killing  to  curing.  While  one  man  is  using 
his  ingenuity  to  throw  ballets  into  bis  fellow-man, 
another  is  devising  schemes  to  take  them  out.  Prob- 
ing the  body  for  wese  miasilea  is  a  tediiHis  and  pain- 
ful operation,  audits  difEcul^  chiefly  lies  in  discov- 
ering the  buUet  amongst  the  fi-^;ment8  of  shattered 
bone  by  which  it  may  be  surrounded. 

Electricity  aflbrds  the  means  of  doing  this.  The 
probe  is  made  with  two  pcnnta,  from  each  of  which 
a  wire  passes ;  and  in  the  circuit  is  placed  a  battery 
and  a  signal  bell.  So  long  as  the  two  points  are  not 
metallically  connected,  no  current  passes  and  the 
bell  is  silent;  but,  when  they  are  joined  by  any 
piece  of  metal,  it  ring^.  When,  then,  the  surgeon 
thrusts  the  probe  against  bone  or  muscle,  there  is 
no  efiect,  bat  when  the  points  come  against  the 
metal  bullet,  the  bell  announces  the  fact ;  tne  forceps 


for  extracting  the  lead  behave  in  the  same  manner. 
That  electricity  exercises  an  exciting  influence  over 
sluggish  nerves  is  a  fact  insisted  upon  by  medical 
galvaoists,  but  it  likewise  appears  to  possess  a  dead- 
ening power  over  such  as  are  excited,  for  a  dentist 
in  Bordeaux  has  applied  it  to  dull  the  pain  of  tooth 
extraction.  Report  has  spoken  well  at  the  applica- 
tion, but  details  of  the  mwus  operandi' are  wanting. 
For  tliis  one  punful  operation,  at  all  events,  chloro- 
form has  possibly  been  superseded  by  electricity ; 
but  the  latter  has  joined  issue  with  tiie  former  in 
another  way,  for  two  French  electricians  have  very 
recently  annoanced,  as  the  result  of  experiments 
tried  npon  animals,  that  a  powerful  shock  or  strone 
galvamc  current  will  restore  animation  in  eases  of 
over-stupefaction  by  the  sedative. 

These  actions  are  inscrutable  enough,  but  some 
recently  announced  influences  of  the  fluid  upon  veg- 
etable organisms  are  more  puzzling  still.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  century  a  learned  Abb^  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  applicability  of  atmospheric  electric- 
ity to  the  cdring  of  diseases  in  plants  and  encourag- 
ing their  development,  and  be  described  his  means 
of^  drawing  currents  from  the  cloads  and  ur,  and 
distributing  them  among  his  cabbages  and  lettuces. 
Tery  smpnsing  efllects  were  produced,  but  Uttle  no- 
tice seems  to  have  been  taken  of  them ;  probably, 
because  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  ignore  phe- 
nomena of  the  rationale  of  which  no  clear  ideas  can 
be  formed.  But  quite  recently  M.  Blondeau  brought 
iKfore  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results 
of  some  experiments  quite  as  startling  as  those  of  the 
worthy  Abbe.  He  says  that  the  current  ripens 
fruits ;  of  this  he  has  assured  himself  by  electrifying 
some  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  all  of  which  ripen^ 
under  the  influence  of  the  fluid,  whilst  the  other 
fruit  on  the  same  trees  remained  far  from  ripe. 
Then  he  electrified  seeds  and  grains,  by  steeping 
them  in  water  and  snbnutting  them  to  the  action  of 
a  powerful  current  Peas,  oeans,  and  wheat  were 
so  treated  and  sown  in  good  stuL  By  the  nde  of 
them  were  sown  sioular  seeds  not  dectrified.  The 
former  s{^uted  sooner  than  the  latter  ;  the  devel- 
opment of  the  young  plants  was  more  rapid,  and  the 
stems  and  leaves  were  more  vigorous  than  those  not 
subjected  to  electrical  influence.  But,  most  myste- 
rious of  all,  some  beans  that  had  been  electrified 
grew  upside  down,  with  the  roots  in  the  ur  and  the 
cotyledons  in  the  soil. 

For  the  mechanical  and  engineering  arts,  electric- 
ity has  done  much  already ;  but  it  promises  to  do 
more.  We  have  had  an  electric  loom  to  dispense 
with  the  complications  of  the  Jacquard  cards  ;  and 
some  of  our  great  iron-clads  have  been  furnished 
with  electrical  call-bop^s  for  enabling  the  captain  on 
the  bridge  to  communicate  his  orders  to  the  engineer 
below,  and  to  the  steersman  at  the  wheel.  Now  the 
eonoeer  has  the  prospect  of  relief  from  his  bugbear, 
—  Doiler-incrustation.  It  is  asserted  that  the  placing 
of  a  bundle  of  metric  s[nkes  in  the  path  of  the  steam 
as  it  issues  from  a  bcnler,  has  the  effect  of  generating 
a  stream  of  electricity,  and  that  if  this  be  led  to  the 
metal  of  the  boiler,  it  sets  up  an  action  at  the  sur- 
face which  prevents  the  deposit  of  saline  matter. 
The  question  is  a  disputed  one  at  present. 

The  phenomenon  is  unexplained,  and  therefore, 
in  some  quarters,  discredited ;  and  as  yet,  sufiicient- 
ly  cruciiJ  tests  have  not  been  applied  to  settle  it 
indisputably  as  a  matter  of  fact.  So  we  pass  on  to 
another,  and  perhaps  better  established,  application 
I  of  the  twin  elements,  electricity  and  magnetism. 
I  We  allude  to  thejr  use  in  the  manof^to^^and 
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testing  of  iron-  This  metal,  In  its  crude  state,  is 
full  ot  imparities,  such  as  carboa,  solphiir,  phospho- 
rus, and  8iiicioD3  bodies.  These  ere  elcctro-nejiatiTe 
in  relation  to  iron,  which  is  electto-poMtive.  When, 
then,  a  poireifiil  cumnt  ia  directed  through  the 
fiuid-oietal  in  the  meHtng  liimace,  the  foreign  mat- 
ton  are  expelled  with  some  boilii^  and  commotion, 
and  a  Terj  pure  metal  is  produced  and  drawn  off  to 
the  casting  monlils.  This  method  of  porification 
has  been  tested  at  Sheffield  wHli  renunnble'  soe- 
cess,  and  it  Areshadovs  improvements  in  the  ba&> 
n&nkare  of  irtm  aecoDd  onlj  to  tboee  that  have  fol- 
lowed from  the  revolotion  effected  by  Beasemer  in 
the  making  of  steuL  The  author  of  the  procesB  in 
its  present  form  is  Mr.  Robinson,  of  London  ;  bat  a 
somewhat  similar  plan  was  so^ested  and  tried  6re- 
and-twentjr  yean  ago,  to  the  pn>c^  of  the  adage  that 
there  is  nothing  new,  *'  except,"  x  cynics  say,  •'that 
which  has  been  forgottra  and  re-fSecOTeTed."  TSe 
t^ing  of  iron  casting  and  foigti^  by  magnetisat  ia 
an  iogenioos  idea,  the  credit  of  which  mIoqes  to 
Mr.  Msby,  B.  N.,  one  of  oor  dockyard  naru  io- 
strocton.  When  a  bar  of  iron  is  placed  at  a  certain 
inclination  to  the  vertical,  it  becomes  temporarily  a 
magnet,  and  behaves  as  snch  to  a  compav-needle 
brought  into  its  vieim^.  If  the  bar  be  periect- 
ly  sound,  free  from  eraeks  or  canlia,  the  com- 
pase-needle,  wben  passed  anmd  it»  goes  tbrongb 
metbodical  evointioiiSr^  always  divediBg  its  wvth 
point  to  partienlar  repoos  of  the  bar,  and  otherwise 
behaving  io  an  ordei^  manner.  Bot  if  the  iron  be 
cracked  or  dawed  intemUly,  there  wiU  bo  breaks 
in  the  c(»tinnity  of  its  aagnetian  corresponding 
.with  the  mechanical  intemiplioDS,  and  these  the 
compass-needle  will  point  oat  by  beharii^  vagari- 
ously  when  it  passes  over  them.  This  ia  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Saxby's  tests ;  he  has  tried  tttem  practi- 
cally at  the  Cbatbam  and  SheemesB  Doekyanit,  and 
with  a  success  that  gives  great  hopes  frf* removiag  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  engineers  have  to  cof^  with. 

Webare  known  an  inatancoin  which  alat^gc  and 
valublo  foitgii^  the  poddle-shaA  of  oneof  oorgreat 
steamahips,  was  ^soovered  to  be  defective  only 
when,  after  oTlabor,  a  cuttiDg-toot  revealed 
the  hitherto  tannble  flaw.  The  Iosb  iimdved 
amonntcd  to  several  thousand  powMb»  of  whiefa  a 
part,  at  least,  n^ht  have  been  ^nred  bad  some  ef- 
ttictive  meam  been  known  f!»  testing  tiie  soaadness 
of  the  ma&s  of  metal. 

The  latest  novelty  b  an  electric  organ.  One  <^ 
the  moat  important  -md  valuable  properties  of  the 
galvanic  current  is  that  of  transmitting  power  with- 
out motion.  If  we  want  to  ring  a  bell  at  adisLince, 
we  must  move  the  whole  length  of  an  intervening 
wire,  and  this  motion  take«  strength  and  time.  Siub- 
ilarly,  to  open  tbe  valve  of  an  or^an-pipe  by  tonch- 
ing  a  clavier  requires  tbe  intervention  of  complicat- 
ed nA  and  leven.  Strength  is  necesnry  to  press 
down  tbe  key  to  work  tbrae  kvei^  and  time  tocom- 
monicate  the  motion  to  the|Hpe*s  orifice.  Electrie- 
ity  reqiurcs  neither;  it  instantly  tmnaits  force 
enough  to  open  the  valves  without  demanding  more 
tlum  a  gentle  pressore  upon  the  clavier.  Another 
advant^e  is,  that  tbe  keyboards  nuy  be  at  any  di»- 
tance  from  the  organ-fupes.  We  heard  this  ^pli- 
cation suggested  Wg  t\go^  the  credit  of  woridng  it 
out  now  bSoi^  to  an  Ei^liah  organ-builder  rcsid- 
ing  in  Paris,  wno  has  made  several  instruments  oo 
tite  f4an.  One  has  already  been  erected  at  the 
Crysul  Palace.  Blown  by  steam, — played  by 
electricity, —  what  ia  tbe  king  ef  instnimeiits  com- 
ing to? 


THE  FASHIONABLE  WOMAN  OF  THE 
PERIOD. 

Among  the  many  odd  products  of  a  mature  dvil- 
izaticm,  the  fiishionable  woman  is  one  of  tbe  oddesL 
From  first  to  last  she  is  a  thoroughly  amazing  spec- 
tacle ;  and  if  we  take  human  life  in  any  camestaes 
at  aU,  whether  individually,  as  the  passage  to  an 
eternal  oisteBce,  the  CfHidiwm  of  which  depends  on 
what  we  ar*  here,  or  coSecUvd^,  as  the  lugbest 
tbii^  we  know,  we  can  only  lode  m  Uank  astoub- 
ment  at  Ae  fashionable  wocaan  and  her  career. 
She  is  tbe  one  sole  capable  member  of  the  human 
family  without  duties  and  without  useful  occapa- 
tian  ;  the  one  sole  being  who  might  be  swept  out  of 
existence  altogether  wiuioat  derating  the  nice  ar- 
rangement of  things,  or  upsetting  the  ordaioed  bal- 
ance. We  know  of  no  other  organic  creation  of 
which  this  could  be  said ;  bat  the  nshionable  woman 
is  not  as  other  creatures,  being,  fortunately,  sui  geu- 
erU,  and  of  a  type  not  existing,  elsewhere.  Jf  we 
take  the  mere  onWing  of  her  days  and  the  empioy- 
moDt  of  ber  time  aa  the  ngn  of  her  mental  slate,  we 
may  perhaps  measmre  to  a  certMU  extent,  but  not 
fally,  tbe  depth  of  inanity  into  which  she  has  iaflenf 
and  the  immennty  of  her  folly.  Considmng  ber  as 
a  being  vrith  the- potentiality  of  reason,  of  nselolBesB^ 
and  of  thoi^t,  the  actual  restdt  is  sorcily  tbe  sad- 
dest and  the  strangest  tlut^  under  beaven. 

She  goes  to  bed  at  dawn,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  rise  till  about  noon.  For  the  most  part  sbe 
breakfasts  in  bed,  and  tben  amuses  herself  with  a 
conory  glance  at  the  moraing  paper,  if  she  bm 
sufficient  energy  for  so  ^reat  a  mental  exertion; 
if  she  has  not,  she  lies  tor  another  boor  or  two 
ia  that  half-slnmbcrons  state  which  is  so  destructive 
to  mind  and  body,  weakening  both  fibre  and  reso- 
lution, bodi  mtecle  and  good  prinnple.  At  last  she 
rises  languidly,  to  be  dressed  in  time  for  lancbetn 
and  her  visittns,  if  abe  receives  generally ;  or  for  the 
one  or  two  intimates,  if  is  at  home  only  to  the 
favored.  SfHoesrhere  about  four  she  dresses  again 
for  her  drive,  —  for  tbe  tint  part  of  tbe  day's  senoos 
business;  for  paying  viuts  and  leaving  cards;  fee 
buying  jewelry  and  dresses,  and  ordeni^  all  tfxtt 
of  nnneeeasary  things  at  her  anttiner's;  &r  tUa 
grand  lady's  afternoon  tea.  and  that  grssd  lady's 
afternoon  at  bom^  with  music ;  for  her  foul  slow  pa- 
rade in  the  Park,  where  she  sees  ber  friends  as  in  an 
<^en-air  dntwin^-room,  makes  private  appointments, 
and  carries  on  tlirtatiom,  and  nears  and  retails  goa- 
sip  and  twandal  of  a  fnller  ilavor.  Then  home,  to 
dress  aqva  for  dinner ;  to  be  followed  by  the  opera 
or. a  cmicert,  a  soirte,  or  peibaps  a  ball  or  two; 
whence  she  returns  towards  moruiug,  flushed  with 
excitement  or  worn  out  with  iatigii«i,  feverish  or 
iierroue,  as  has  had  pleasure  ium  sul-ccsb  or  dis- 
af^ntment  and  umoyance.  This  is  ber  oatsida 
life,  and  this  is  no  £iiiey  j|Hctaro  and  no  ez^gerft* 
titm.  After  a  certain  time  of  soeb  an  extstenee, 
can  we  woader  if  her  comj^xion  ftdes  and  her  eyes 
grow  dim?  and  if  tiutinCKpresaiblB  urof  haggard 
weariness  creeps  erver  her,  wbscb  ages  even  a  joang 
^rl,  and  tnakesa  mature  womaa  substantially  an  oU 
one  ?  It  is  tb«i  that  she  has  recourse  to  tbose  focd 
and  fatal  expedients  of  which  we  havo  heard  sura 
than  enoogfa  in  these  latter  d^ys.  She  will  not  try 
amplicity  of  living,  natural  hovrs,  wholesome  oecn- 
patMo,  unselfish  endeavor,  but  rashes  off  far  Iie^i  to 
paints  and  cosmetics,  to  stimulants  and  dnig>i,  and 
attempts  to  resume  tbe  tarutished  fire^ioess  of  h^r 
beaaty  by  the  very  me^  which  fmther  corrode  '~ 
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Ererr  now  and  then,  fbr  very  idlawas,  ahe  l^gns 
hencuf  uck,  and  has  thefiiTOiite  phjrncian  to  attend 
her.  Ja  &ct,  the  funniest  thine  about  hw  is  the 
ease  with  wbach  she  takes  to  her  oed  on  the  slightest 
proTocatim,  and  the  strange  pleasure  she  seems  to 
find  in  what  is  a  penance  to  most  women.  You 
meet  her  in  a  heated,  crowded,  noisy  room,  lotddng 
just  as  she  always  looks,  whatever  her  normal  state 
of  health  may  be ;  and  in  answer  to  your  inquiries 
she  tells  you  she  has  only,  two  boors  ago  lefl  her  bed 
to  come  here,  having  been  confined  to  her  room  for 
a  week,  or  so  many  days,  with  Dr.  Blank  in  close 
attendance.  If  you  are  an  intimate  female  friend, 
she  will  whisper  yon  the  name  of  her  malady,  which 
is  sure  to  be  something  terrific,  and  which,  if  true, 
would  have  kept  a  real  invalid  fbr  weeks  instead  of 
days ;  but  if  you  are  only  a  man,  she  will  make  her- 
^etf  out  to  have  been  very  ill  indeed  in  a  more 
mysterious  way,  and  leave  you  to  wonder  at  the  ex- 
traordinary physiqaB  of  fiuditonable  women,  which 
enables  them  to  live  on  the  most  friendly  toncb-and- 

fo  terms  with  death,  and  to  overcome  mortal  mala- 
ies  by  an  effort  of  the  will  and  the  delights  of  a 
ducal  ball.  The  favorite  physician  has  a  hard  time 
of  it  with  these  ladies ;  and,  the  more  popular  he  is, 
the  harder  his  work.  It  is  well  for  his  generation 
when  be  is  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity,  and  knows 
how  to  add  self-respect  and  monu  power  to  the 

faaUtiea  which  have  made  him  the  general  favorite, 
'or  bis  in6uence  over  that  idle  woman  is  for  the 
time  almost  unlimited,  —  like  nothing  so  much  as 
that  of  the  handstune  Abh6  and  the  fascinating  Di- 
rector of  Catholio  countries ;  and  If  he  chooses  to 
abuse  it,  and  to  turn  it  to  evil  issues,  he  can.  And, 
however  great  the  merit  in  him  that  he  does  not,  it 
does  not  lessen  the  demerit  of  the  woman  that  he 
could.  Sometimes  the  fashionable  woman  takes  up 
with  the  clergyman  instead  of  the  physician,  and 
coquets  with  religious  exercises  rather  than  with 
dni^s ;  but  neither  clergyman  nor  physician  can 
really  change  her  mode  of  life,  or  give  her  truth  or 
common-sense.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fluttering 
show  of  art  patronage,  and  the  fashionable  woman 
has  a  handsome  painter  or  well-bred  musician  in  her 
train,  whom  she  pets  publicly  and  patronizes  gra- 
ciously. Sometimes  it  is  a  young  poet  or  a  rising 
novelist  considerably  honored  by  tbe  association,  who 
dedicates  his  next  novel  to  her,  or  writes  verses  in 
her  praise,  with  such  a  fervency  of  gratitude  as  sets 
the  base  Philistines  on  the  scent  of  the  secret,  and 
..  periiiLps  guessing  not  far  amiss.  For  the  fashionable 
woman  has  always  some  love  affair  on  hand,  more 
or  less  platonic  according  to  her  own  temperament 
or  the  hoKlness  of  the  man,  — ■  a  love  affair  in  which 
the  least  ingredient  is  love  in  any  real  or  wholesome 
sense ;  a  love  affair  which  is  vanity,  idleness,  a  di.^ 
solute  imagin.xtion,  and  contempt  of  such  prosaic 
things  as  morals ;  a  love  affair  not  even  to  be  ex- 
cused by  the  trarnc  frenzy  of  earnest  passion,  and 
■which  may  be  guilty  and  yet  not  true.  The  physi- 
cal effects  of  such  a  life  as  this  are  as  bad  as  the 
nicntal,  and  both  are  as  bad  as  can  be.  A  feverish, 
overstrained  condition  of  health  either  prevents  the 
fashionable  woman  from  being  a  mother  at  all,  or 
makes  her  the  mother  of  nervous,  sickly  children. 
IVlany  a  woman  of  high  rank  is  at  the  moment  pay- 
ing bitterly  for  the  disappointment  which  she  her- 
self, in  her  illimitable  iollr,  has  been  and  is  the  sole 
and  only  cause.  And,  whetiier  women  like  to  hear 
it  or  not,  it  n  none  the  less  a  truth,  that  part  of  tbe 
reason  for  thor  beiiw  bom  at  all  is  that  Uiey  may  in 
I    th^  turn  boar  chudrdn.   The  unnatural  feming 


against  matenuty  existing  among  ftdiionaUe  wranen 
is  one  of  the  worst  mental  ^ns  of  tilieir  state,  as 
tiieir  frequent  inability  to  be  mothers  at  all  is  one  of 
the  worst  pHyrical  results.  This  is  a  condition  of 
things  which  no  false  modesty  or  tinud  reserve 
shoiDd  keep  in  the  background,  for  it  is  a  question 
of  national  importance,  and  will  soon  become  one  of 
national  disaster  unless  checked  by  a  healtiiier  cur- 
rent and  more  natural  circumstances- 
Dress,  dissipation,  and  flirting  make  up  the  ques- 
tionable hues  which  enclose  the  life  of  the  fashion- 
itble  woman,  and  which  enclose  nothing  uaefiil, 
nothing  good,  nothing  deep  or  true  or  holy.  Her 
piety  is  a  pastime ;  lier  art  the  poorest  pretence  ; 
her  pleasure  consists  only  in  hurry  and  excitement, 
alternating  with  debasing  sloth,  in  heartless  coquet- 
ry or  in  lawless  indulgence,  as  nature  made  her 
more  vsun  or  more  sensual.  As  a  wife  she  fulfils  no 
wifely  duty  in  any  grand  or  loving  sense,  for  the 
most  part  regarding  Her  husband  oniy  as  a  banker 
or  an  adjunct,  according  to  the  terms  of  her  mar- 
riage settlement ;  as  a  mother  she  is  a  stranger  to  her 
children,  to  whom  nurse  and  governess  supply  her 

Elace,  and  give  stich  poor  makeshift  for  maternal 
>ve  as  they  are  enabled  or  inclined-  In  no  domestic 
relation  is  she  of  the  smallest  value,  and  of  none  in 
any  social  circumstance  beside  the  mere  adorning  of 
a  room, — if  she  is  pretty,  —  and  the  help  she  gives 
to  trade  through  her  expenditure.  She  lives  only 
in  the  gaslight,  and  her  nature  at  last  becomes  as 
artificial  as  her  habits.  As  years  go  on,  and  she 
changes  from  the  acknowledged  belle  to  the  Jemme 
passMf  she  goes  through  a  period  of  frantic  endeavor 
to  retain  her  youth ;  and  even  when  time  has 
clutched  her  witJi'too  firm  a  band  to  be  shaken  off,  - 
and  she  begins  to  feel  the  infirmities  which  she  still 
puts  out  all  her  strength  to  conceal,  even  then  she 
grasps  at  the  departing  shadow,  and  fresh  daubs  the 
crumbling  ruin,  in  the  belief  that  tbe  world's  eyes 
are  dim,  and  that  stucco  may  pass  for  marble  for 
another  year  or  two  longer.  Or  she  becomes  a  Bel- 
gravian  mother,  with  daughters  to  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  then  the  aim  of  her  life  is  to  secure  the 
purchaser.  Her  daughters  are  never  objects  of  real 
love  with  the  fashionable  woman.  They  are  essential- 
ly her  rivals,  and  the  idea  of  carrying  on  her  life  in 
theirs,  of  forgetting  herself  in  them,  occurs  to  her 
only  as  a  forecast  of  death.  Even  firom  her  sons 
she  shrinks,  rather  than  not,  as  living  evidences  of 
the  lapse  of  time  which  she  cannot  deny,  and  awk- 
ward at  fixing  dates  ;  and  there  is  not  a  home  pre- 
sided over  by  a  ftshionable  woman  where  the  fiunily 
is  more  than  a  mere  name,  a  mere  social  convention 
loosely  held  together  by  circumstances,  not  by 
love. 

Closing  such  a  life  as  this  comes  the  unhonored  end, 
when  the  miserable  made-up  old  creature  totters 
down  into  the  grave,  where  paint  and  padding  and 
glossy  plaits  cut  from  some  fresh  young  head,  are  of 
no  more  avail ;  and  where  death,  which  makes  all 
things  real,  reduces  her  life  of  lies  to  the  nothingness 
it  has  been  from  the  beginnin".  What  does  she 
leave  behind  her  V  A  memory  by  which  her  chil- 
dren may  order  their  own  lives,  in  proud  assurance 
that  so  they  will  order  them  best  for  virtue  and  for 
honor  'i  Or  a  memory  which  speaks  to  them  of  time 
misused,  of  duties  unfulfilled,  of  love  discarded  for 
pleasure,  and  of  a  life-long  sacri&«  all  things 
good  and  pure  for  selfishness  ?  We  aH  know  ex- 
amples of  the  worldly  old  woman  clinging  to  the  last, 
bauike,totheoldToo&aikdraften;  and  we  all  know 
how  faeartity  we  des|Hse  her,  and  hinc^we  ridiimie 
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her  in  our  hearts,  if  not  hy  our  Ttrords.  K  the  reign- 
ing queens  of  bahion,  at  present  young  and  beauti- 
ful, would  but  remember  that  they  are  only  that 
worldly  old  woman  in  embryo,  and  that  in  a  very 
few  years  they  will  be  her  exact  likeness,  unhappily 
repeated  for  tbe  scorn  of  the  world  once  more  to  fi?l- 
low  ]  Tbe  traditional  skeleton  at  the  feast  had  a 
wonderfully  wise  meaning,  crude  and  gross  as  it  was 
in  form.  For  though  its  titemento  mon,  too  constant* 
ly  before  us,  would  either  sadden  or  brutalize  as 
we  were  thoughtful  or  licentious,  yet  it  is  good  to  see 
the  end  of  ourselves,  and  to  study  the  meaning  and 
lesson  of  our  lives  in  those  of  our  prototypes  and 
elder  likenesses.  The  pleasures  of  the  world  are,  aa 
we  ail  know,  very  potent  and  very  alluring,  but 

.  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfying  if  taken  aa  the 
main  purpose  of  life.  While  we  are  young,  the  mere 
stirring  of  the  blood  stuids  instead  of  anything  mote 
real ;  but  as  we  go  on,  and  the  pulse  flags,  and  pleas- 
urable occasions  get  rare  and  more  rare,  we  find 
that  we  have  been  like  the  prodigal  son,  and  that 
our  food  and  his  have  been  out  of  much  the  same 
trough,  and  come  in  the  main  to  about  the  same 
thing.  This  is  a  time  of  extraordinary  wealth  and 
of  corresponding  extraordinary  luxury,  of  unparal- 
leled restlessness,  which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  ac- 
tivity or  energy,  but  which  disdains  all  qmet,  all 
repose,  as  unendurable  stagnation ;  hence  the  fashion- 
able woman  of  the  day  is  one  of  extremes  in  her  own 
line  also,  and  the  idleness,  the  heartlessness,  tbe  self- 
indulgence,  the  want  of  hiob  moralitjr,  and  the  inso- 
lent fuxury  at  all  times  cQaract«iBtic  of  her,  were 
never  seen  displayed  with  more  cynical  efironteiy 
than  at  present,  and  never  called  for  more  severe 
condemnation.  The  ftiluonable  women  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  of  tbe  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  have 
leH  behind  them  names  which  the  wotM  has  made 
typical  of  the  vices  naturally  engendered  by  idleness 
Bii^Pixury.  But  do  we  wish  that  our  women  should 

..^^ome  subjects  for  an  Enghsh  Juvenal  ?  and  that 
rafhion  sboiud  create  a  race  of  Laiises  and  Phrynes, 
out  of  the  Block  which  once  gave  us  Lucy  Hutchin- 
son and  Elizabeth  Fry  ?  Once  the  name  of  En- 
glishwoman carried  with  it  a  grave  and  noble  echo, 
as  the  name  of  women  known  Tor  their  gentle  bear- 
ing and  their  blameless  honor,  —  of  women  who 
loved  their  husbands,  and  brought  up  about  their 
own  knees  the  children  they  were  not  reluctant  to 
bear  ud  not  ashamed  to  love.  Now,  it  too  often 
meaps  a  ^rl  of  the  period,  a  frisky  matron,  a  fash- 
ionable woman — a  thing  of  paints  and  pads  consort- 
ing with  dealers  of  no  £)ubtful  calling  for  the  pur- 
chase of  what  she  grimly  calls  "  beauty,"  makmg 
pleasure  her  only  good,  and  the  world  her  highest 
god  V  it  too  ofleo  means  a  woman  who  is  not  ashamed 
to  supplement  her  husband  with  a  lover,  but  who  is 
uQwillmg  to  become  the  honest  mother  of  that  hus- 
band's children ;  it  often  means  a  hybrid  creature 
perverted  out  of  the  natural  way  altogether,  aSect- 
ing  the  license,  but  ignorant  of  the  strength,  of  a 
man,  alike  as  girl  or  woman  valueless  for  her  tugbest 
natural  duties,  and  talking  largely  of  liberty,  while 
showing  at  every  turn  how  much  she  fails  in  that 
coesseatiivl  of  liberty,  —  knowledge  how  to  use  iU 


MISS  MENKEN'S  POEMS. 

The  somewhat  sadden  and  certainly  unexpected 
death  of  Miss  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  has  formed  the 
text  for  a  number  of  more  or  leas  gushing  articles, 
and  may  form  Uie  text  for  more.  If  Menken  had 
lived  another  week,  she  would  have  made  her 


pearance  as  the  living  authoress  of  a  volume  of  half- 
sad,  half-Ublical  poems,  which  will  now  be  pabliahed 

and  received  in  many  qiwrters  with  a  tenderness 
they  may  not  deserve.  There  is  something  calcu- 
lated to  tickle  certain  imaginations  in  the  career  of 
a  woman  who  made  herself  notorioos  as  an  eques- 
trian actress,  married  two,  if  not  more,  prize-fight- 
ers, one  or  two  journalists,  besides  several  private 
individuals,  and  then  burst  upon  a  world,  which  is 
always  willing  to  be  astonished,  with  a  volume  of 
semi-religious  poems.  The  poems,  in  themselves, 
may  be  valueless,  but  the  mere  fact  of  such  a  wcunan 
having  her  name  attached  to  anything  in  the  shape 
of  verse  is  a  new  literary  "  sensation."  There  have 
been  instances  within  the  memory  of  young  jour- 
nalists in  which  female  notorieties  have  had  books 
written  for  them  and  published  as  Uieir  own,  and 
this  fashba  has  been  peculiarly  popular  in  Paris. 
Rigolboche,  Finette,  and  other  heroines  ot  the  casi- 
nos, have  all  published  their  memm'reA,  written  in 
a  style  that  suggests  the  autobio^aphy  of  the  once 
famous  "  Harriet  Wilson,"  but  Menken  takes  a  far 
higher  flight  in  tbe  book  that  will  be  g^ven  to  the 
public  in  the  course  of  next  week.  Under  the  title 
of  "'Inrelicia,"  about  thirty  short  poems  and  prose 
fragments  will  ajipear,  plentifully  larded  with  quo- 
tations from  Scnpture.  Luxuriously  printed,  artis- 
tically illustrated,  and  dedicated,  by  permisaion, 
to  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  volume  will  doubt- 
less find  a  sale  far  above  the  average  of  poeti- 
cal ventures.  The  dedication  to  Mr.  Dickens  will 
probably  have  something  to  do  with  thu,  particularly 
when  the  public  learns  that  the  followiog  lettor  ts 
baDdsomely  printed  in  facsimile  as  a  prence  to  the 
bo(^:  — 

QiDS  Rill  Placb,  HiaHU-BT-BooHBm,  Kaatr.  . 
HoDda;,  October  21,  IMT. 
Deak  Miss  Mekkek,  —  I  shall  have  great  pleas- 
ure in  accepting  your  dedication.   I  thftnk  j-ou  for  your 

rrtrait  as  a  highly  remarkable  specimen  of  photography, 
also  thank  yoM  for  the  verses  enclosed  in  your  note. 
Many  such  enclosures  como  to  me,  but  few  so  patheti- 
cally written,  and  fewer  still  so  modestly  senL 
Futhfnlly  yours,  • 

Chahlbs  Dicksxb. 

The  poems  thus  bowed  into  the  world  by  this  dis- 
tinguished author  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit, 
the  weakest  being  certiunly  those  which  are  written 
in  rhymed  verse.  The  strongest,  or  apparently-  the 
strongest,  are  those  ia  which  the  Whitman  style  of 
rhapsody  is  copied,  aiid  lango^re  is  thrown  about 
wildly,  with  here  and  there  a  few  happy  combina- 
tions. People  who  have  the  English  vocabulary  to 
deal  with,  who  never  seem  to  pause  to  think,  and 
who  stick  at  nothing  that  will  produce  an  effect, 
would  be  very  unlucky  if  they  always  fiuled  to 
"  strike  oil."  A  cat  running  over  the  keys  of  a 
piano  will  sometimes  produce  harmonies  that  have 
escaped  the  great  composers ;  and  in  the  same  way 
the  wild  school  of  poetizers,  to  which  Menken  be- 
longed, are  often  tbe  parents  of  a  few  happy  phrases. 
Menken  is  as  bold  in  poetry  as  she  was  on  the  stage. 
She  talks  about  "ringing  trancing  shivers  of  rapt 
melody  down  to  the  dumb  earth,  and  "  grasping 
the  white  throat  of  many  a  prayer." 

She  is  hard  upon  the  conventionalities :  —  , 

"  Stand  back,  ye  Philistines  ! 

Practise  whiit  ye  preach  to  mo  ; 
I  heed  ve  not,  for  I  know  ye  all. 
To  are  living  burning  lies,  and  profanation  to  the  gar- 
ments  wluch  witih  stately  steps  ye  sweep  your 
marble  palaces  . 

 ,  niniii7^ri  hvCiOO_Qle  


Ersry  Batunlar, 
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Stand  back  ! 
I  4m  no  Mji|:i3alpnp.  vrOiOS      Wtfr  1^  Mm 

garment." 

Some  of  ilie  poems  baTB  a  ndncss  and  geouloe 
force  whicb  prove  thcin  to  lie  tlio  outpourings  of  a 
Jjtiart  ill  at  t'asfi,  soim;  have  a  f-racc  of  cxnres- 
fiioii  far  reiaovod  fmm  tlie  iviM  ili:ij>E.o(ly  its  liavK 
allurlcd  to.  Tlie  [hmjih  taJlcil  '  JJrirL-i  ilinL  Bar  my 
Door"  is  wortliy  oi'  fuU  ijuotatLtin  Ibr  this  i quality;  — 

DBIFXa  THAT  BAit  MY  DOOE. 


0  Trill  je  neror  sweep  the  drifto  frora  my 
doof  ? 

WiEl  yc  n<?vcr  wijx:  tlu"  cailicrin^  roflt  from  rtie  binges  1 

Hi-nv  hn\i^  mi]-l  I  I'k'.iHt        try  in  vaiQ? 

r.ift  hiii-k  till':  imtt  litirT;.  imJ  k-nd  mp  hence. 

fi  ili'.n.'  ncit  n  Imvi  of  ptiicc  Iieyowl  my  dour  ! 

0,  lead  iQC  10  ir.  —  pvn  mc  rest,  —  rekusb  me  from  ihia 

vsequalstrilc, 
Hnmil  can  sm^t  thnt  I  foof^t  braToIy  wIm  dte  heavj 

blows  fl'II  [')L=t. 

"Was  it  my  bin  tluit  ■.(run-lli  tHil^'il  ? 

Was  it  my  sin  that  Uit  LmiUo  was  in  Viiia  ! 

Was  it  m;  sia  that  I  lose  the  prizo  ?    1  do  not  &orraw 

for  all  the  bictcrpAin  nai  blood  it  i-oHt  ma. 
"WTiy      ye  slund  solibing  in  the  Min^hiTic  * 

1  cannot  weep. 

Tlictc  ifl  no  snnlight  in  this  dflrk  n  il.    I  mn  starring 
fbr  light 

O  aitgeltl  vwoep  tbe  diiSta  amy,  —  luiLar  m/  door) 


O,  ia  thia  all  1 

Is  there  nothing  more  of  Uib  ? 

See  bow  dark  and  cold  mj  cell. 

The  pictures  on  the  walls  are  covered  with  mould. 

The  earth-floor  is  slimy  with  my  wasting  blood. 

The  eni:bcrs  arc  smouldering  in  the  ashes. 

The  lamp  is  dimly  flickering,  and  will  soon  starve  for 

oil  in  this  horrid  gloom. 
My  wild  eyes  paint  shamtws  on  the  iTalla. 
And  I  hear  the  poor  ghost  of  my  lost  love  moaning  and 

sobbing  without. 
Shrieks  of  my  unhappinces  aro  borne  to  me  on  the 

wings  of  the  wmd. 
I  nt  cowering  in  fear,  with  my  tattered  gumcnts  close 

around  my  choking  throat. 
I  move  my  pale  Ups  to  ynj ;  but  my  soul  has  lost  her 

wonted  power. 
Faith  is  weak. 

Hope  has  laid  her  whitened  corse  upon  my  bosom. 
The  lamp  sinks  lower  and  lower.    O  angels!  sweep 
the  drifts  amy,  —  unbar  my  door  I 

III. 

Angels,  is  this  my  reward  1 

Is  Mis  the  crown  ^  promised  to  set  down  on  the  foreheads 

of  the  lovji^,  —  the  anffrring',  —  the  deserted  ? 
Where  nre  the  sheaves  I  toiled  fvr^ 
WVieri;  ttie  jrold^n  grain  ja  pnnDised  f 

0,  i*  Lhia  all  i 

Meddy  J  hUTC  toiled  and  span  the  fleece. 

All  tK  work  ye  EUesigned,  my  mlUng  hondf  liarfi  to- 

ccirapliiflffll. 
SiTC  liow  tliin  they  aft',  and  how  tliey  bl^il. 
Ah  mi;!  whftt  meagre  pny, 4?'cn  ivli^n  the  M^k  is  over! 
My  fainting  child,  who«e  jpoldcii  hi'i\il  iri-jn.,..,  i.',.^  this 

dungeon,  look»  np  to  mc,  nnil  lileods  i'ot  life. 
O  God  1  my  heart  ill  iHBi^) 
Despair  and  Dealfc  luVd  ftmnd  thrir  aketeton  torms 

tbrongh  ihe  j^rated  ^'indowflffflj  odtH^ttud 

clfliiiorfng  for  liirir  j^roy.  ~      '  - 
The  lamp  if  almost  bnjnt  out 


TT. 

Lift  !■  a  lb,  and  Tovo  a  cheat. 

Thore  i*  11  irrav^yiird  in  my  poor  heart,  —  daik, 

'ii>  i^iMves,  frum  tvhicb  no  ilowftrs  spring. 
The          .iR)  .'tj  Liyli  that  the  treml)ling  ningfoTMrdi 

Jo  bri  ak  i  re  tliey  reatli  the  SUIILIUlT,  RTW dlWpfaHj 

ivdun^lol,  fl.nd  life  ic  my  bosom. 
Iivcirdi^r  'miA  the  ^ay  oM  tauib^  nd  tliUC-il^  the 

t'liust;  of  ray  bitriGd  IiopOi' 
Tliey  ttll  mc  of  my  Eros,  and  now  fliey  fluttered  nraund 

him,  lx;Arinf  riii't^t  meSBOgeB  of  my  love,  until 

Onu  day,  wjlh  liia  BtTQUg  artn,  lia  struck  them 

dead  nt  his  feet. 
Since  then,  these,  poor  lonely  ghosts  have  haunted  me 

night  nud  day ;  for  iftllW'X.'irliciv  ieel^ll  -^am  ia 

my  crimiDn  hean-fiMli,  naS:  teSit^Arsan  fcrth  hi 

cLiiriol.'^  lit  fiiv. 
Every  hreatli  of  wind    .ars  itie  thcLr  ahricks  and  eroa^nfl. 
I  hasten  to  their  graves,  fLTtil  kar  bauk  fohla  and  folds 

of  their  shrourb,  nnd  try  to  pour  into  iheir  cold, 

nfirrelees  vdn;:^  the  quji^kcaing  tide  of  life  onoa 

more. 
Too  ktc,  — too  late  ! 

Dcipnjr  Imlh  tlrivi^n  liitk  IJfath,  .ind  clomps  mo  in  his 

And  iLe  lamp !    See,  the  lamp  is  dying  oat  I 
O  ang^sj^rvreoii  the  drite 


Oj,  let  rao  ^Icep, 

I  dom  mj  weary  eyea  to  Satittj^i^^mM.- 

Ji  tbia  wnat  dnftuia  ktq  wotM 'SPf 

I  I'laTid  On  the.  brink  i>f  a  precipice,  with  my  shivering 

child  strained  to  my  bare  bosom.  V  ^ 

A  yawning  chasm  lies  below.   My  trembling  feeliti^ar 

on  the  brink. 

I  hear  again  his  voice ;  hut  he  reacheth  not  oat  his  hand 
to  save  me> 

Why  can  I  not  move  my  Ups  to  pray  ?  p 
They  are  cold. 

My  soul  is  dumb  too.  ■' 
Death  hath  conquered  I  •  ' 

I  feel  his  icy  fingers  moving  sbwij  along  my  heart- 
strings. 
How  cold  and  stiff  I 

The  ghosts  of  my  dead  hopes  are  dosing  aronnd  me. 

They  stifle  me. 

They  whisper  that  Eros  has  come  back  to  me. 

Bat  I  only  see  a  skeleton  wrapped  iu  blood-stained 

cerements. 
There  are  no  lips  to  kiss  me  back  to  life. 
O  ghosts  of  Love,  move  bock,  — give  me  air  1 
Ye  smell  of  the  dusty  grave. 

Ye  have  pressed  your  cold  hands  upon  my  eyes  ootil  they 

arc  eclipsed. 
The  lamp  has  homt  oat.. 

0  angels  I  be  quick  I   Sweep  the  drifts  away,— anbor 

my  doorl 

0,  light  I 'light  I 

Menken  was  evidently  an  impressionable  womail, 
as  plastic  113  wax,  on  whom  th«  Inst  inflm-tujc  had 
the  Blron^est  elTGCt.  The  acimdism  of  llie  prize- 
Ggbter  affected  her  one  momc^nt,  tliu  jiiiiloacphy  of 
Ui6  poet  at  oaother  There  are  thovttiands  of  mcl) 
Women  in  the  wqrldj  and  always  have  h^a. 


HOW  LAIRD  THOMSON  CmcmSATED 

HIS  HEOtS. 
Vol-  did  not  know  the  Ittfnl  'Vtm  hijwl  the 
country  did.  Dm  it  does  not  ^catly  maeter:  Ifcikeir 
him  very  wel!,  and  ii  it:ile,  heartvold  fellow  be  vai. 
H«  dwi'lt  on  his  dirm  of  Burnba'nk,  anil  grew  on  its 
bt^ad  acre.'!  the  finest  and  heaviest  cropa  in  the 
ooiintiy.  At  oqr  afiacultuna  abtym  Jws  wheat,  md 
JBTmaaisiy  s^iad  the 


Ui  I  ■  ill 
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first  prizea;  and  his  kine  and  hordes  wern  objeetB  of 
univcraal  admiration.  He  was  a  model  Snottlah 
farmer,  a  cautious,  indiutriou!*  man.  In  the  sum^ 
mcr  dionths  he  rose  at  four,  ^Ttd  during'  winter  was 
never  abed  ail<^r  five-  Hg  d^te&ted  laxy  folke,  and 
made  ids  ploughmen  wolt,  jou  be  Bare.  Con- 
sidcring  these  chapacteriaEica,  it  follows  nattirally 
thiit  he  was  a  liacbelor.  That  be  was  ea  he  ntAde 
matter  of  much  Belf-corgratulation.  If  any  oae 
hinted  marriage  to  him,  he  -woald  draw  hlciself  to 
Lis  fall  height, — some  five  feet  eight  inebcs, — 're- 
gard his  form  with  considRrable  compUcencj'.  and 
say,  "Ko,  thaink  yc  !  I  houp  I  kae  mair  gense  than 
ever  to  dae  ony  sic  daJl  thing-  !^  na  !  ye  dinna 
catch  mc  marryjpg;  1  like  ower  weel  to  hae  paiee 
o'  min'-"  Tfien  he  TTOTild  burst  into  a  loud  jjiiflTaw  ; 
and,  if  he  had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  would  n^le 
hie  listener  irith  a  seriea  of  long  and  sad  eDories,  each 
having  the  moral,  *'  Don't  marry."  There  wa? 
the  famoTis  historj-  of  hia  uncle,  the  laird  of  Drum- 
shlogie,  who  married  a  termagant,  and  was  com- 
poUed  to  hang  himself  to  L'et  beyond  tlic  reach  of 
OUT  handd  ana  tongue.  There  was  the  nairatlve  of 
bis  other  aaclet  "  Hold  CaniBhcerie,"  who  wae  all  but 
rained  by  the  exponfiive  habite  of  bia  wife  and 
seven  daughters.  There  were  also  pome  painfnl 
stories  of  old  Echoolraatcs  who  had  rashly  dared  the 
dangei-s  nf  matrimony. —  all  had  come  to  rue  the  da^- 
they  married.  Then  Laird  Thomson  would  blow  bis 
nose,  and  sigh,  ^'  Na !  na !  yoti  wunna  catch  nte 
marrying,  I  warmnt  ye." 

His  spinster  wi&ter  Marjory  wM  the  laird's  Jioiise- 
keeper.  Mistress  Marjorj-  wsu  m  old-faflhioQud, 
kind-hearted  lady V  much  iriven  to.  scakling  the  H^r- 
vants,  who,  notwitbatanding,  w*^tft  vtrj'  mucb  at' 
tached  to  her,  for  she  nursed  them  veni-  tenderly 
wBcn  they  took  ill.  Her  brother  would  say  of  her, 
"  Noo  there 's  oor  Marjory  ;  if  ye  heard  her  tonKae, 
it  list  gangs  liki'-  a  bell-clapper  the  hale  blessed  day. 
I  believe  an'  she  hod  a  man  she  wad  scart  his  e'en 
oot  in  a  weiik."  But  any  one  who  had  observed 
with  what  siatcrly  love  she  tended  him,  and  how  her 
eyas  sparkled  when  langrc^'ue  was  mentioned,  could 
■tell  how  little  truth  waa  in  the  hiird'a  remark.  Aa 
she  often  aaid,  she  was  "no  fine  lady."  Shti  clung 
tenaciously  to  old  custom?,  persisted  in  dresainn; 
more  with  a  view  to  comfort  than  elrgance,  and 
spoke  the  verj-  broadest  of  Doric.  Rumor  aaid  that 
the  Tamsons  were  verv  wealtbv,  and  it  was  certain 
that  they  werL'  "  weel  aff."  Under  these  cireiim- 
stances,  it  wa?^  natural  that  they  should  have  norjr 
relations.  Aud  poor  relations  they  hfld.  These 
lived  in  the  sntne  parish,  and  conaiMed  of  a  cousin 
and  his  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Beatson  vias 
their  name,  and  poor  enough  and  prond  enon/jb  they 
were.  An  unkind  fate  bad  driven  them  to  tho  ioom, 
to  which,  however,  they  were  not  greatly  attaehed, 
and  they  relied  more  upon  what  they  eould  get  from 
Burnbank  than  what  toey  tfirned  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions. GriT.v\  tbe  eldest,  would  someCtmc-n  say 
"  They  are  our  own  relations,  and  we  are  their  heira; 
who  has  a  better  right  to  get  from  thcm  than  we 
have  ?  "  And  Annie,  the  youngest,  a  pnm-faeed 
damsel  of  seventeen,  who  aflected  curls  and  .syioke 
proper,  would  hint  myitcriously  "  if  tilings  had  been 
as  tney  ought  to  bnve  been,  Burnbank  would  have 
been  father  s."  Ii  was  never  ast-crtained  why  "  things" 
had  gone  wrouf,-. 

They  were  o..\fraonlinary  belngSj  —  the  brothers 
George  and  Janiea  Bcalson.  1  do  not  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  there  was  anything  reraarkabk  rdmut 
their  appearance ;   though  certainly   the  formcsr 


limped,  aqiiintcd,  and  had  carroty  hair,  whilo 
latter  stoofl  five  feet  and  an  inch  m  his  boots,  po&- 
sfsscid  the  family  ruddy  hair,  and  had  also  a  CFU't  in 
his  left  eye.  But  s£  Annie  would  ofltm  &iy,  "  'T  ii 
the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich,"  and  her  broth- 
eis  had  minds.  Geot^e  was  a  poet,  and  intended! 
to  publish  a  might}'  epic  when  the  Thomsons  died, 
and  money  was  at'liis  disposal.  James  was  a  paint- 
er ;  hia  iitylc  was  the  heavy  mixed  China  and  Dutch 
style. 

Can  we  be  ^urpnaed  that  the  venerable  BeiLtson 
sire  was  proud  of  his  progenj"  ?  Over  his  frugal 
glass  in  the  public,"  be  nften  whispered  to  his 
erouje?  ibat  "his  lairna  were  by  ordnar'  dlever; 
there 's  that  laddie  Geoitlic  kens  a'  abont  strODiany, 
and  writes  far  better  poetry  than  Tarn  o'  Shanter, 
.\n'  damiacan  mak'  pietura  'at  wad  mak'  ye  trimmle 
wi'  delicht,  and  Grixel  singB  like  a  lintie  only  better, 
an'  Annie  spaika  five  lanpiEihes." 

The  old  man  (thus  familiarly  do  I  speak  of  Beat- 
son)  was  partial  (to  put  it  as  mildly  as  po^ble)  to 
nlc  and  whiskey,  and  hia  inward  promptings'  *'  uner- 
ring instinct  "  very  fretjuently  Induced  him  lo  visit 
the  alehouse.  A  love  lor  the  fellowship  of  his  kind 
(let  U9  axy)  kept  bim  many  hours  there,  and  Uie 
parity  of  the  subjects  discussed  tlightly  aflccted  h'n 

fait  as  he  went  homewards.  On  these  occasions 
liss  Bcatson  would  open  the  door  to  her  parent 
with  a  severely  virtuous  look,  which  said.  If  loots 
can  fpcak,  "  O  father,  how  can  you  lower  the  In- 
herent dignity  of  a  Bentson!"  Annie,  from  her 
corner  by  the  fire,  where  she  Studied  Romeo  and 
.Tidiet,  would  cry,  "  Father,  tbon  grievest  us  mneli; 
consider  your  duty  tii  your  eliildnln,  and  rOuletn- 
ber  Burnbank  will  one  day  be  yonra."  At  this  mo- 
ment, Georyc,  who  live-d  in  Liie  clouds,  but  who 
knew  tb«  charm  in  Burnbank,  would  say,  "Annie, 
]dvc,  1  ahall  publish  my  Kjmmtnoadas  then,"  only  to 
be  interrupted  by  his  lather  hiccuping,  Your  health 
an' sang,  laildie;  gie  "a  a  screed  o'  ycre  Pmnninai- 
dav3." 

Laird  Thomson  was  a  very  good^tetflpered  gentle- 
man, and  although  rumors  of  the  aavinga  and  doings 
of  his  heirs  —  and  they  did  say  a  great  deat  riYiOtil 
their  intentions  as  to  the  Burnbank  e^ttate  —  did 
reach  him  occasionally,  he  was  very  little  troubJed 
thereby.  Aa  he  said,  "They  wunna  get  Burnbank 
in  my  clay,  and  it  does  not  matter  to  me  what  comes 
o'  't  etler  1  am  saird."  A  contented  philosophy  this, 
with  which  his  aiatt^r  eould  never  sympathize.  She 
would  odmi  remark,  in  her  fine  old  Boric,  SW 
couldiia  biile  tbc  tiiocht  that  the  lionnie  farm  whilk 
had  aye  been  tentit  sae  wee\  cud  fa'  to  thac  ne'er- 
do-wfel  Bealsons." 

Thus  there  was  a  great  difTerenpe  of  opinion  lie- 
twei!n  Mistreai*  Marjory  and  her  nephews  and  niecvs. 
"Painter  Jamie"  (so  the  neighbors  named  James 
Beatson)  once  put  the  difference  this  way:  "Of 
cour?!'  it  Is  not  lo  lie  expected  iLat  aunt  should  love 
US.  We  are  of  difl'erent  dispositions  ;  she  is  grovel- 
ling and  earthly,  while  our  taste,''  areetLcresl.  She 
never  rE!ads  bookfi,  nnd  knowtt  nothing  about  RapUa*^ 
and  Rembrandt.  She  has  spent  her  days  knit- 
ting stoi'kingS  find  milking  cowa  ;  OUr  leism*e  hours 
are  devoted  to  sludyin-^  tbo  works  of  the  great  men 
who  have  gone  before.  Aa  for  my  uncle  i  well!  he 
is  a  decent  fanner,  —  low  in  his  tastes,  of  course. 
We  shall  changi!  Burnbank  when  it  becomes  onrs, 
—  remodel  it  entirely,  and  be  a  jwwer  in  the  dis- 
trict. My  father?  All  well?  hia  fine  mind  bas 
driven  him  to  excess,  but  he  eanngt  last  forever-" 
Rather  A  mild  way  this  of  referring  to  a  parent. 
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Little  tliiii|ni  often  have  nuHoeutoiii  cmseqiieDces. 
The  troth  ch  thb  was  to  be  shown  in  the  story  of 
James's  speech.  The  iodi^dnal  to  whom  it  was 
delirered  had  occuion  to  visit  Burnbank  that  same 
day.  Naturally  enough  he  repeated  the  eloquent 
sentences  to  Uiegood  Udy  Marjory,  with  what  addi- 
tions and  emendations  he  could  think  of.  That 
dame  immediately  went  into  a  passion,  and  abused 
her  relatives  in  no  measured  terms.  When  she  did 
manage  to  control  herself,  and  was  bidding  her  visi- 
tor good-by,  she  stud  that  Painter  Jamie  would  be 
as  well  to  display  less  assurance,  for  there  was  no 
saying  what  mi^ht  happen.  Hnally,  she  quoted  an 
old  proverb  which  speaks  of  slips  and  cups  and  lips, 
and  insinuated  that  eo  the  Beatsons  would  find  it. 

When  I/aird  Thomson  came  in  from  the  fidds  that 
afternoon,  he  fonnd  everything  in  most  beautiful  or- 
der, and  his  rater  in  h«  most  amiaUe  mood.  She 
had  evidently  resolved  to  keep  him  in  good-humor, 
and  she  managed  it  very  adrcHtly.  Jmcr  tea  she 
sat  him  down  m  his  arm-chair  at  the  i^ht  side  of 
the  fire,  while  she  placed  herself  opposite.  Of 
conrse,  she  had  her  stocking  in  her  hands,  and  an 
immense  ball  of  w(»sted  in  her  lap.  Then  she  com- 
menced a  long  talk  about  other  days,  and  the  time 
when  the  aula  folk  were  alive.  Stie  dwelt  lovingly 
on  the  stories  their  father  used  to  tell,  showing  how 
long  the  farm  had  belonged  to  the  family,  and  how 
sacredly  they  had  guarded  and  kept  it.  Her  broth- 
er wondered  what  had  turned  her  into  this  vein; 
but  she  went  on  with  her  story,  coming  down 
through  the  yean,  tenderlr  speaking  of  this  one  and 
that  who  had  died,  till  at  last  she  came  to  say,  **  An' 
noo  we  *re  left  a'  alane,  an'  has  nane  o'  oor  mn  to 
come  efter  ns." 

Her  brother  was  touched ;  bat  he  managed  to  say, 
half  jocularly,  "  Tut,  lass  1  ye  fb^et,  we  hae  the 
Beatsons." 

"  The  Beatsons  !"  said  Marjory,  with  great  scorn, 
—  and  then  she  recited  Jamie's  unfortunate  speech. 

Very  seldom  indeed  did  Mr.  Thomson  lose  his 
temper ;  but  he  did  then,  and  he  denotmced  sharply 
the  impertinence  of  his  heirs.  Now's  the  time, 
thought  hb  sister,  and  she  quietly  remarked: — 

"  Davie,  ye  maun  many." 

"  Marry  I   What !   Me ! "  replied  her  brother. 

"  Yes,  many,  an  hae  a  son  o'  yere  ain." 

"  Ka !  na  I  uus,  I 'm  no  ^nn  to  be  sae  foolish." 

"  Bit  it  wud  nae  be  foolish ;  it 's  a  duty  ye  owe  to 
yere  race.**, 

Bttt  as  ye  ken  biawly,  it  wud  be  wrang." 

"No  it  wndna.  Jeannie  in  heaven  henel  wnd 
smile  on  jre," 

**  I  *m  ower  auld,  at  ony  rate." 

'■  Ye  're  naething  o'  the  kind  ;  auld  Jack  tionthfiel 
married  an'  had  bairns  efter  be  was  sax-an'-saxty, 
an*  yere  no  sax-an'-fifty  yet.* 

<*  For  a'  that,  Maijory,  I  tell  ye  it  winna  dae.  1 
wnd  be  the  lauchin  stock  o*  the  hale  kintra  side  ;  an' 
thoogh  I  am  richt  vext  that  thae  Beatsons  snd  fol- 
low us,  it  canna  be  helpit  noo." 
.  "  Ye  're  wrang  a'  titngi^ier  there,  an'  it  wad  be 
the  wisest  day's  mA  ever  ye  did.  Better  late  than 
never,  ye  ken." 

Her  brother  shook  his  head  and  grew  silent. 
Mai^ory,  wise  female,  sud  no  more,  satisfied  with 
gaming  one  point.  Laird  Tbomson's  mother  when 
m  tbe  flesh  had  often  said  of  her  son  David,  that  he 
emM  be  led,  not  driven.  No  one  knew  the  tontii  of 
this  better  tlion  hii  stater.  So,  aItboii(^<lie  had  de- 
teniuned  to  gain  her  point,  she  made  no  attenuit  to 
eoerce.  She  talked  peihaps  « little  more  than  tere- 


tofore  of  the  pleanireB  d  parentage  and  the  londir 
ness  of  bachelor  life,  —  hinted  occauonally  that  she 
was  growing  old  and  could  not  last  fiurever,  and  gen- 
erally managed  to  keep  the  marrying  idea  present 
in  ha  mind.  After  a  little  she  got  into  the  habit  of 
inviting  young  lady  frieuds  to  t«  farm ;  and  once  or 
twice  even  went  the  length  of  hinting  to  the  hurd 
that  Miss  This  or  That  had  evidenced  a  liking  fax 
his  society,  and  was  getting  "  very  fond  of  him." 

I  question,  however,  if  Marjory,  clever  as  she  was, 
would  have  gained  her  wish,  had  it  not  been  for  an 
incident  that  occurred  to  her  brother  as  be  was  re- 
turning from  Bridgend  market  one  night   When  he 

§ot  to  tbe  end  of  our  village,  —  which  he  reached  in 
le  gray  gloaming  of  an  autumn  evening  (if  that  in- 
formation is  worth  aught),  —  he  came  npon  old  Beat- 
son,  seated,  half  druu,  on  a  stile. 
"  Qnde  e'es,  John,"  qnoth  the  lurd. 
**  The  same  to  you.   Hoo  are  ye  bMth  at  the 
farm,"  r^ed  the  worthy  ooonn. 

"  O,  bra^y;  wliaa  are  ye  comin'  np  to  see  the 
fhrm?" 

"  Comin' ?  I  kenna, — at  the  latest  whan  I  come 
into  DOssearion." 

"  Ye 's  better  come  afore  that,  as  I  may  last  je 
oot,"  said  the  Uard,  rather  nettled. 

"  Weel  a  weel,  it  does  na  matter  *,  it  'U  be  the 
bairns  then,  an'  a  gudc  thing  that  will  be  ;  for  they  'U 
doe  gude  wid  it,  as  Jamie  was  saying  this  moroin'." 

"I'm  thinkin  your  Jamie  lata  his  tongue  wtw 
ower  muckle  aboot  the  gude  he  11  dae  when  he  ? 
lau^,"  retorted  Mr.  Thomaon,  now  in  a  passion. 

"  Wag  or  no  wag,  he 's  a  clever  laddie,  an'  sae  is 
Geordie,  an' ye  winna  be  aUe  to  keep  them  oot  of 
Buiubank  whin  yere  done  with  it,  try  what  ye  like." 

"Weel,  John,  ye  are  aiUins  rioht,  but  well  see," 
and  without  a  eood-nieht  the  owner  tif  Bnmbaidt 
strode  homewaroB. 

A  trustworthy  witness  depones  that  the  laird  was 
heard  to  say  as  ho  walked  along,  "  I 've  a  good  mind 
to  spend  it  a' "  (what  "it  a'"  signified  deponent 
could  not  aay),  and  again  when  lie  was  drawing 
near  the  fiinn-housche  muttered,  "  By  a'  that 's  gude, 
I  '11  try  Marjory's  plan.    She 's  richt." 

Next  tnoming  the  laird  informed  his  sister  of  his 
interview  with  Bcatson,  and  Maijory,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  was  highly  incensed.  She  protest- 
ed that  the  goings-on  of  their  heirs  were  perfectly 
iasofTerable,  md  declared  that  her  brother  must  get 
married  right  oat  of  hand,  as  this  was  the  only  way 
to  atop  the  annoyance.  And  the  laird  n-as  at  Iwt 
of  the  same  opinion.  The  only  remaining  difficult}' 
was  where  his  wifb  was  to  be  found.  On  talking 
the  matter  over,  it  appeared  there  was  a  dearth  m 
marriageable  ladies  in  tbe  district.  This  one  was 
already  "  besptAe,"  the  other  had  a  very  bad  temper, 
chat  one  had  red  hair  (an  insurmountable  objection), 
and  of  that  other,  it  was  rumored  she  was  fond  of 
the  cup  which  inebriates.  After. rather  a  lengthy 
conversation,  Maijory  exultantly  exclaimed, "  I  have 
it ;  ye  maun  marry  Jessie  Murray,  o'  the.  Drums." 
Mr.  Thomeon  pondered  a  few  minutes,  and  then  ex- 
pressed his  approval.  Being  methodically  inclined 
both,  it  was  resolved  that  the  business  should  be 
completed  at  once ;  so  the  laird  that  same  ^Icmoon, 
like  another  Cockpen,  "  took  the  gray  mare,  and  rade 
eannillie"  towanu  the  mansion  of  me  Murrays. 

fortune  inuled  npon  him.   When  the  Dmms  was 
reached,  be  found  the  family  all  out  with  ibe  ezcqH 
tion  of  Mias  Jeaue,  a  rosy-cheeked,  buxom  damsel  of 
sixrud-twenhr,  who  reeoved  him  very  graciotidy. 
I  am  glad  to  see  ye,  kwrdy^Come  in^by ;  but 
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budi  my  &ther  md  nutim  ue  oat,"  auddw,  giving 
him  her  hand. 

"  Sae  muokle  the  better,"  replied  the  laizd.  "  I 
hae  comb  to  see  70a  the  da^." 

"  To  see  me  ?  Are  je  come  u  a  lad  ?  *  laugh- 
ingly returned  his  hostess. 

"  Weel,  what  if  I  were  ?  " 

'*  Only  that  I  would  hae  a  sensible,  gode-heartit 
lad." 

"  An*  if  I  were  to  ask  ye  to  be  my  wife  V" 

"Weel,  laird,  I  may  safely  say  I'd  marry  ye, 
mich  n't  I  ?  "  and  the  fair  speuer  kaghed  menily. 

"  Weel,  Jessie,  ye  needna  lauch ;  for  I 'm  in 
eamrat  whan  I  a^  ye.** 

"Ye  what?  Hae  ye  been  castin*  oat  wi*  Mar- 
jory." 

**  I  hinna,**  stoutly  returned  the  worthy  snitor, 
"  and  I  am  in  earnest  I  has  resolved  to  many,  an' 
wad  like  ye  to  be  my  wife." 

There  was  little  xomance  ia  this  coartiiig,  and 
less  sentiment.  It  was  condacted  on  stiiotfy  com- 
mercial principles.  By  rule  of  poetry  and  senti- 
ment Miss  Murray  should  have  drawn  herself  to 
her  full  height,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  insult  me.  I 
loe  Jamie,  your  shepherd,  and  I  wad  rather  hae 
him,  wi'  his  staff  in  his  hand,  than  you  with  all  your 
land  and  treasure."  She  ooght  to  have  bowed  the 
laird  to  the  door,  then  rushed  to  her  Jamie's  arms 
and  sheltered  herself  on  his  manly  breast  But 
Jessie  was  not  sentimental,  only  highly  practical- 
She  had  given  her  heart  to  no  Jamie,  and  so  no 
one  could  DC  grieved  by  her  giving  her  hand  to  this 
Bobin  Gray,  and  beccHoing  queen  of  bis  mannon. 
So  she  tfaoi^t,  and  then  sua  qaite  dispassionately, 
*'  Verra  we3,  laird,  ye  may  hae  me." 

Who  shall  say  how  much  precioos  tme  feeluie 
lies  hid  in  the  most  lonely  or  natures.  TSie  laira 
crossed  the  room,  sat  himself  down  on  the  sofa 
beside  Jessie,  and  put  hia  arms  around  her  very 
affectionately. 

"  Jesuf,"  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  I 'm  an  auld 
man ;  ye  micht  easily  hae  gotten  a  younger  ane ; 
but  ye  cudna  hae  gotten  ane  that  wad  hae  daen 
miur  to  mak'  ye  happy  than  I  will." 

"  Ye're  no  an  aula  man,  Davi&"  she  looked  up 
in  his  face  and  bravely  stud,  **  an  I  ^  sore  I  'so  he 
happy." 

Then,  I  think,  they  kissed,  and  the  laird  went 
away  home  in  the  gloamingwith  a  very  light  foot- 
step and  hopeful  heart  When  he  had  gone,  his 
lady-love  set  her  down,  and  wept  a  few  tears  at  the 
thought  she  was  to  have  on  elderly  husband.  Only 
a  few,  and  she  recommenced  her  work,  and  when 
her  parents  returned  she  told  them  very  cheerily 
what  Ae  had  done. 

In  a  month  Laird  Thomson  and  Jesne  Marray 
were  one  flesh,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  laird's 
sister  and  the  bride's  relations. 

But  the  Beatsons  I  How  shall  I  describe  their  rage 
and  anguish !  How  the  neighbors  sympathized  with 
them  and  sarcastically  reviled  the  unnatural  uncle  1 
And  how' often  the  old  man  drank  bad  luck  to  the 
marriage  !  Their  condition  was  twentytimea  worse 
when,  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  Mrs.  Thomson  pre- 
sented her  lord  and  master  with  a  son.  Then  the 
last  hope  of  the  Beatson  family  died.  When  these 
tidings  arrived,  the  father  went  direct  to  the  "  pub- 
lic," and  got  drunk,  while  his  children  fell  to  abus- 
ing each  other. 

"  James,  we  have  ^a  to  thank  tor  thu  concaten- 
ation of  disasters,"  said  the  poetical  George. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  retorted  the  aecosed. 


"  Annie  is  to  blame.  Hod  she  been  more  fi^endly 
to  Aunt  Marjory,  aiH  would  now  have  been  right" 

"Yoa're  all  to  blame;"said  Grixel.  ^'Yoa  oU 
chattered  too  much.    O,  had  ye  but  held  your 

tongues  I " 

"It  *8  like  you,"  peevishly  broke  in  Annie.  "Yon 
was  the  worse  of  us  all." 

Then  the  four  went  at  it,  tooth  and  naiL  A 
sense  of  desolataon  and  a  hopeless  future  soon  stopped 
the  quarrel,  and  they  commenced  to  sigh. 

"  I  must  be  a  poor  painter,"  sfud  Jamie. 

"  And  I  a  poor  poet,"  added  hia  brother. 

"  Never  mmd,"  said  Grizel,  "  you  're  baith  clever, 
and  will  be  famous  and  rich  one  day  yet" 

Then  the  father  walked  in,  in  the  eondition  which 
hia  country's  poet  haa  called  "  glorious,"  and  magnilo- 
quently  said,  niccupping  the  while, "  Children,  what 
can*t  be  cured  must  he  endured."  A  very  tme  and 
"  timeons  "  saying.  The  Beatwrns  had  to  endnre 
their  fate,  there  was  no  alteriiw  it 

Laird  Thomson  sl^ps  with  his  iathera ;  his  nster 
is  by  his  aide.  Mrs.  Thomson  is  yet  alive,  and  her 
eldest  son  rales  in  Bumbank.  Old  Beataon  came 
to  grief  in  a  ditch ;  his  children  have  never,  to  mv 
knowledge,  become  either  wealthy  or  renowned. 
Those  01  them  who  survive  will  never  forget  bow 
Laird  Thomson  eheekm^ad  fab  bars. 


MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  THINGS. 

One  of  the  many  divisions  of  mankind  which  one 
frequently  has  occasion  to  make  is  into  those  people 
who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  habitnally  make  the 
best  things.  By  making  the  best  of  thii^  we  do 
not  mean  turning  them  to  good  account  practically, 
but  putting  a  good  face  upon  them,  shedding  over 
them  a  certain  glow  and  cdoriog  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  them,  or  at  least  does  not  appear 
to  others  to  b^ong  to  them.  To  those  whose  nature 
does  not  incline  tiiem  to  make  the  best  of  things, 
this  practice  is  a  soturce  of  mudi  vexation  of  spirit, 
— -  a  vexation  which  seems  to  ham  been  keenly  felt 
by  Solomon  when  he  described  the  singing  of  songs 
to  a  heavy  heart  as  being  like  vin^ar  upon  nitre. 
There  are  few  ways  in  which  a  person  of  a  spiteful 
disposition  can  more  ingeniously,  unobtrusively,  and 
creditably  give  pain  than  hy^  a  judicious  application 
of  che^ul  views  to  distressing  sulgects.  The  easy 
way  in  which  the  victim  ia  made  to  appear  in  the 
character  (^a  sort  of  devil's  advocate,  if  ne  attempts 
to  answer,  is  one  of  the  moat  vezatKius  features  of 
this  species  of  torture.  But,  though  powerful  as  an 
instrument  torture,  the  practice  ia  by  no  means 
always  cruel  or  even  disagreeable.  When  moderate 
and  well-timed,  it  is  at  the  worst  an  amiaUe  weak- 
ness, and  in  its  best  form  it  ia,  if  stiU  a  weakness,  at 
ajiy  rate  the  infirmity  of  vigorous,  though  not  neces- 
sanly  of  noble  minds.  People  who  habitually  make 
the  best  of  things  may  be  again  subdivided  into  sev- 
eral classes,  the  members  of  which  may  be  totally 
unlike  in  all  other  respects.  There  are  the  people 
who  make  the  best  of  their  own  concerns,  ana  there 
are  those  who  make  the  best  of  other  people's ;  while 
some  are  consistently  cheerful  on  alt  subjects.  Or 
they  may  be  divided  according  to  their  motives; 
some  people  make  the  best  of  things  upon  principle, 
some  from  timidity,  some  from  want  of  feeling,  and 
some  from  natural  lightness  of  heart  But  the  most 
imp(»iant  distinction  is,  that  the  hatut  of  makii^ 
the  best  of  things  arises  in  some  cases  from  genuine 
cheerfulness,  and-  in  others  from  the  very  opposite 
cause.   There  is  a  large  class  of  people  commonly 
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called  cheerAil  vho  behave  in  a  clieerful  maDoer, 
Dot  because  they  see  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  but 
because  they  see  bo  much  that  they  feel  it  neceasary 
to  interpose  to  redress  the  balance  by  an  effort  of 
will.  In  their  case  cheer5iliieaB  is  only  a  sort  of  in- 
verted gloom,  and  its  effect  upon  other  people  is  apt 
to  be  anything  but  cheering.  A  reeolate  determina- 
tim  to  make  the  best  of  eveirthing  may  take  the 
form  of  henHsm,  of  sternness,  of  severity,  of  pride,  or 
of  pathos,  according  to  the  temperament  in  which  it 
occnrs,  and  the  occasions  on  which  it  is  ezenused ; 
bat  it  can  scarcely  ever,  except  upon  the  moot  un- 
discriminating  observers,  produce  the  effect  of  genu- 
ine sunshine.  It  is,  however,  often  combineawith 
natural  cheerfulness,  and  may  serve  admirably  as  a 
sort  of  backbone  to  iL  Without  natural  cheerful- 
ness it  is  about  as  pleasing  as  a  skeleton  without  its 
covering  of  fiesh  and  blow.  There  is  nothing  more 
grim  and  repelling  than  an  unbending  refusal  to 
acknowledge  pain  which  nevertheless  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, and  people  who  have  strength  enough  to  en- 
dure much  pun  of  body  or  mind  often  miscalculate 
their  power  of  concealment.  To  persist  in  making 
the  best  of  things,  if  it  does  not  deceive  anxious 
firiesds,  can  only  make  them  feel  that  they  are  kept 
at  arm's  length.  People  who  have  much  to  endure  are 
of  course  entitled  to  any  alleviations  which  they  can 
innocently  obtain.  Their  friends  would  not  grudge 
such  alleviations,  even  if  obtained  at  the  cost  of  pain 
to  themselves ;  but  if  the  erection  of  a  barrier  round 
the  sufferer  by  a  resolute  denial  of  his  pain  be  an 
alleviation  to  him,  he  oiwht  to  use  and  accept  it  aa 
such,  and  not  to  confound  the  protection  which  his 
own  weakness  may  reqmre  with  a  protection  to  his 
friends  from  the  pain  of  seeing  him  suffer.  It  is  so 
only  if  it  really  deceives  them,  which  it  does  much 
less  often  than  those  who  use  it  are  apt  to  imagine. 
And  nothing  adds  more  bitterns  to  the  pun  of  see- 
ing Buffering  than  to  be  denied  the  right  vi  tiering 
even  sympathy.  These  considerations  do  not  apply 
only  to  those  great  calaroities  of  lifb  which  bnng 
them  into  strong  relief  They  are  equallv  true  in  aU 
the  little  troubles  of  evety  day,  and  u  these  are  not 
unimportant  in  their  sum,  so  neither  is  the  pain 
which  is  given  by  too  unbending  a  habit  of  making 
the  beet  of  tbin^  unimportant  in  the  sum  of  its  ef- 
fects. And  this  is  not  the  less  tnie  because  the 
opposite  error  is  so  much  more  c<»nmon.  The  dan- 
gers peculiar  to  the  higher  and  rarer  types  of  char- 
aeter  are  quite  as  rral  as  those  which  belong  to 
lower  natures,  and  are  much  less  likely  to  be  pro- 
vided against. 

There  is  another  form  of  inverted  gloom,  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  which  is  less  re- 
puUnt,  less  voluntair,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be 
seen  dnongfa,  than  that  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
bot  wfaioh  to  diose  who  rightly  interpret  it  is  per- 
hap  even  more  sad  to  see.  This  is  the  optinusm 
vluch  arises  from  timidity.   Persons  who  nave  a 

auick  apprehension  and  a  constitutionally  excessive 
read  of^  pain,  often  hold  exceptionally  mild  and 
cheerful  views.  Indeed,  conrage  is  ss  much  required 
for  maintaining  a  firm  grasp  of  painful  trutha  as  for 
encountering  painful  events.  Excessive  sensibility 
to  painful  impressions  leads  people  to  evade  the  facts 
calculated  to  produce  them.  And  this  applies 
equally  to  fhcta  wbich  concern  themselves  and  to 
raose  which  concern  others.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
daub  one's  self  as  w^  as  one's  neighbors  witii  nntem- 
pered  mortar ;  to  lull  one'sself  into  actual  unconscious- 
ness of  tl^  daric  ude  of  one's  circumstances,  and  in 
all  good  faith  to  ^ve  a  delusively  good  account  of 


one's  self  which  may  look  like  courageous  cheerful- 
ness, while  it  really  arises  from  want  of  courage  to  face 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  That  people  do  by  this 
means  to  a  considerable  extent  actually  succeed  in 
eluding  the  pun  appropriate  to  th^  circumstances 
cannot  be  denied,  and  the  contrivance  u  one  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  condemn  severely ;  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless a  piteous  thing'to  mtneSB.  Ifit  is  sometimes 
melancholy  to  see  people  resolutely  making  the  best 
of  things  to  others,  because  they  can  fight  their  own 
batties  best  without  sympathy,  it  is  far  more  melan- 
choly to  see  them  unconscioiuly  making  the  best  of 
things  to  themselves  because  they  cannot  fight  their 
own  batties  at  all,  and  feel  instinctively  that  their 
only  safety  is  in  flight.  The  same  tendency  to 
evade  paiiuul  facta  sometimes  produces  a  real  or  ap- 
parent want  of  sympathy ;  and  a  more  or  less  clear 
perception  of  the  true  source  of  this  kind  of  optimism 
accounts  for  the  apparent  perverseness  with  which  it 
is  often  rejected  oy  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
console. 

But,  happily,  cheerfulness  is  sometimes  bona  Jide. 
There  are  people  who  habitually  make -the  best  of 
things,  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  not  from  a  dislike 
of  sympathy,  not  from  any  shrinking  from  pun  on 
their  own  account  or  for  others,  but  simply  from  a 
natural  and  unconquerable  lightness  of  heart  These 
people  supply  the  oxygen  of  the  moral  atmosphere, 
ana  should  lie  maintained  at  the  public  expense  to 
keep  it  sweet  and  pure.  Even  if  instead  of  being,  as 
they  generally  are,  active  and  otherwise  estimable 
members  of  society,  they  did  nothing  but  enjoy  life, 
they  would  still  be  worth  cultivating  for  the  sake  of 
the  light  and  heat  which  they  kindle.  The  only 
difficw_^  is,  how  to  regulate  them.  They  are  so 
irrefflstibly  impelled  to  smg  songs,  that,  in  a  world 
where  heavy  hearts  are  unfortunately  common,  it 
b  difficult  always  to  keep  the  vinegar  and  nitre 
apart  As  a  general  role,  it  may  be  sud  that  the 
burden  of  avoi^ng  such  coUitnons  lies  on  the  sad  and 
sober  persons,  rather  than  on  the  singers  of  songs, 
because  very  cheerftil  people  are  so  much  more 
readily  recognized  than  those  to  whom  cheerfulness 
is  unwelcome ;  and  because,  by  a  littie  care,  one 
may  generally  avoid  provoking  any  active  ebullition 
of  cheerfulness,  whereas  the  state  mind  which  is 
hurt  by  cheerfulness  is  passive,  and  therefore  com- 
paratively permanent 

It  is  also  unreasonable  to  expect  any  great  consid- 
eration for  the  susceptibilities  of  melancholy  people 
from  the  constitutionally  cheerful,  because  ue  very 
fact  of  their  being  so  implies  a  certiun  degree  of  in- 
sensibility, which  mvolvcs  a  corresponding  amount  of 
blindness  to  other  people's  sensibility.  A  genuinely 
cheerful  person  makes  the  best  ca  your  troubles 
because  they  really  do  amear  to  hun  very  distress- 
ing, and  it  is  for^ou  to  decide  whether  such  a  view  will 
act  on  your  mind  as  a  tonic  or  an  irritant  Con- 
sidering how  apt  peoj)le  are  to  exaggerate  their  own 
troubles,  we  should  in  all  doubtful  cases  recommend 
a  very  free  application  of  this  remedy.  Id  one  case 
out  of  twenty  perhaps,  the  cheerful  external  view 
will  be  less  tnie  than  the  sufferer's  own  opinion,  and 
in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  more  it  will  be  irritating, 
notwithstanding,  or  even  by  reason  of,  its  truth  ;  hut 
in  the  remainmg  thirteen,  if  not  in  more  cases,  it 
will  go  far  towaixls  effecting  a  cure. 

A  nabit  of  making  the  b^t  of  things,  in  the  sense 
of  exaggerating  in  some  degree  their  bright  side,  is 
of  course,  like  everything  w&ch  implies  any  depart- 
ure firom  truth,  to  that  extent  a  defect  But  the 
exa^eration  may  be  only  relative,  —r^kiA  u,  thinin 
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mi^  really  appear  bri^iter  to  one  pencm  than  to 
another;  and  an  exceptionaUj  chetrSdl  peaaa  mtPf 
not  be  exi^eratmg  the  bright  ade  of  thii^  as  thcj' 
appear  to^i,  al^ioagh  to  oders  he  nar  seem  to 
be  'paipMj  nakii^  tm  best  of  them.  T^aa  a  the 
best  and  most  ^eoinne  ftirm  of  cheerfblneia  Bat 
even  this  gename  bias  on  the  aide  of  bn^htnees 
does  impl^  a  depaitore  from  exact  troth,  jiut  as 
much  as  a  bias  on  the  odierside.  And  it  sometimes 
produces  a  corioos  effect,  correepondiiie  with  that 
form  of  cbeeHiilneas  which  we  bsTe  akead;' described 
a»  inTerted  gloom.  Tlus  is  an  appearance  of  gloom 
which  may  be  called  inverted  caeerfidness.  People 
of  very  robust  and  tmojant  minds  often  indnlge  in 
an  amonnt  of  croaklt^  which  wonld  drire  a  more 
senntive  person  (Ustracted.  They  will  lavish  con- 
doiences  with  a  generosity  -wbk^  may  be  soothing 
as  kmg  as  it  does  not  occur  to  one  thai  it  casta  them 
DoUuiw.  And  they  witt  ealmty  predict  dl  manner 
of  puUic  and  private  eatastrepMB,  the  eontemi^- 
tion  of  which  seems  only  to  afford  an  additional 
rdish  to  their  enjoyment  of  Uft,  as  tbe  ioe  which  ia 
served  at  taUe  beigbtons  the  cmofort  of  a  weil- 
wanned  dimng-room.  And  jnst  as  assomed  cheer- 
fulness may  be  more  pathetic  than  any  com|)iBint, 
so  this  wantotuMHS  of  grmnUii^  has  often  a  kind  of 
homoTous  Inxuriance  winch  aognati  imfatbcMnaUe 
depths  of  cotnfort.  Eveiybodyfcnowi  what  it  is  to 
hail  an  ontbont  of  ill-hnmor  as  tbe  surest  «gn  of 
Improvement  in  a  convalescent.  And  a  comfort- 
able interpretation  may  be  pot  upon  a  good  deal  v£ 
tbe  dncontent  which  people  express  nnder  more 
ordinary  circumstances. 

All  these  varieties,  both  in  the  inner  feeling  and 
in  tbe  form  of  its  manifestation,  are  intermingfed  in 
different  people  in  sack  vaiioos  {wt^nrtions,  and 
with  sndk  various  modificatinM  firem  individnal 
character,  that  it  beoomea  almost  iauiamiUe  in 
practice  to  guess  at  the  d^rae  of  real  dieerfalnen 
refM^sentedby  eheerfbl  behavior ;  and  as  snob  ont- 
ward  behaviOT  will  be  differently  interpreted  by 
different  observer^  it  is  eqoallyimpossiUeto  predict 
its  effects  in  any  «ven  ciue.  Nobody  can  say  witii 
any  confidence  wbether  making  tbe  best  of  tln^a 
will  be  cheering  or  deraressii^  to  others.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  believed  to  be  an  indication  of  genuine 
cheerfulness,  the  chances  are  that  it  may  be  ratber 
welcome  than  otherwise  to  anvbody  who  is  not  in 
such  a  state  of  depression  as  to  feel  that  cheerfulness 
implies  9  want  of  sympathy.  But  the  moment  it  is 
perceived  to  be  in  any  d^ree  assumed  or  practised 
upon  principle,  or  the  resnh  or  blnatiMes  of  sensa- 
tion, the  chuices  are  tbat  it  will  be  either  d^tress- 
iog  or  mipleaun^  to  tbe  spectator  in  pn^Kvlum  to 
the  fineness  of  his  own  perceptiona. 
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Although  we  are  aH  grown  so  practical,  and 
stady  how  to  become  more  practical  with  daily 
increasing;  success,  yet  practical  joking  is  at  a  dis- 
count Practical  jokes  are  voted  vmgar,  witless, 
stapid,  ilUnatured;  and  it  is  really  impassible  to 
deny  that  tbe  popular  verdict  is  a  correct  one :  but 
how  amosing  Uiey  often  are  I  And,  after  all,  is  not 
that  the  great  thing  ?  Man,  look  yon,  is  the  only 
animal  (the  byena  excepted)  that  can  langh,  and  is 
not  this  laughter  at  least  as  valuaUe  a  boon  as 
either  of  his  other  characteristics  ?  A  fine  use  he 
often  makes  of  hu  reason  I  The  gift  of  qweeh  is  an 
edged  tool  which  freqaently  cuts  Imnself,  and  is 
always  doing  misdiief ;  but  who  erar  Ailed  to  re- 


ceive benefit,  bodi  bodily  and  mentally,  from  a  hear- 
ty lauffh  ?  It  asMsts  the  digesiMii,  dean  the  bruD, 
udsmens  the  heart. 

Now,  I  think  I  reeeiTe  as  mmh  j&easnre  as  any 
one  ftcna  a  witty  repartee  or  a  homorous  descrip- 
tion ;  but — did  yon  ever  see  any  one  tryitw  to  get 
into  an  apple-pie  bed?  Did  they  call  "abaence" 
at  your  school  on  holidays,  to  prevent  the  boys  from 
Btnying  too  far?  They  did  at  onrs;  and  on  fine 
summer  days,  when  the  master  read  the  names  over 
in  the  ptayii^-fields,  it  was  a  common  trick  for  ooe 
of  OS  to  creep  on  his  hands  and  knees  behind  a  boy 
whose  torn  was  coming,  while  another  gave  lum  a 
ali^it  push  on  the  chest  at  tbe  critical  moment.  To 
see  a  tad  hold  up  hn  hi^  and  ^Mnt  Here,  ax  1 " 
and  simaltaoeoosly  tal»  a  hadt-samnanlt,  wis. 
really  very  comicat 

Yon  most,  inyoor  youth*  have  either  Bt  or  faUen 
into  a  **  boo^-tr^"  It  eonusted,  yon  may  remeaak- 
ber,  of  ImAb,  boots,  &c.  balanced  on  the  top  of  a 
door,  wUch  WIS  left  ajar,  so  that  the  first  incomer 
got  a  scdid  Aower-bath. 

Anodier  trick  was  to  poor  water  into  a  stone  ink- 
bottle,  coHc  it  tightly,  and  sKp  it  between  the  bars 
of  a  boy's  grate  on  a  winter's  evemi^  when  be  was 
retttmine  to  his  room  after  a  temporary  absence,  — 
tbe  nozzle,  of  comse,  directed  towaids  Us  clnir. 
Tbe  tenant  returned,  and  sat  down  to  lus  verses  or 
translation  ;  jvesently  the  water  begaa  to  bd!*  and 
the  steam  fired  off  the  cork  at  him. 

Tbe  fun  of  a  practical  joke  connBts  in  tbesDtprise 
of  tbe  victim,  and  this  was  certunl^  attained  by 
gently  tonuiw  up  a  cupboard-bed  with  its  inmate. 
The  astomsihment  of  a  sound  sleepor  on  finding  him- 
self stan^i^  on  his  bead  in  a  cupboard,  u  very  great 
indeed;  but  it  ia  s  mercy  that  no  boy  was  ever 


Childnn,  indeed,  are  probably  as  much  {pven 
to  practical  jtAaog  now  as  evsr  they  were ;  it  ■  to 
be  hoped  so,  Jbr  only  in  exeeptionu  eases  do  boys 
understand  any  other  kind  ot  iest ;  and  a  hamaa 
being  without  fim  is  in  a  mornd,  imhealtfay  cod- 
ditioa, 

Tbe  same  remarks  ap[dy  to  those  classes  of  the 
community  who  have  received  least  intellectual  eda-. 
cation.  It  is  shallow  to  cry  out  agunst  Ibcir  horse- 
play ;  horse-play  is  ten  thowand  thoosaad  times  better 
than  no  play  at  all.  The  newspapers  are  always 
very  bazsa  when  treating  of  tbe  little  eccentricities 
of  army  men ;  and  whether  tbb  pressore  of  pnhbc 
opinion  hta  cowed  them,  or  competitive  examina- 
tions have  sobered  them,  or  an  undue  proportion  of 
Indian  service  has  made  them  huijgiiid,  or  Alderriiott 
has  bored  them  into  Itstlessness,  it  is  the  ftct  that 
even  in  orack  cavalry  regiments  there  is  veiy  litde 
practical  joking  bow. 

Certaimy  they  used  to  carry  the  ^ng  too  Ar ; 
there  seems  to  an  ontiider  but  little  hmwir  in  cat- 
ting off  tbe  tail  of  a  man's  charger,  or  smashing  his 
barrack  furniture. 

An  acqu:uatance  of  mine  with  a  Bomewhat  satur- 
nine disposition,  who  entered  the  army  late,  met  tbe 
ordeal  to  which  newly  joined  ensigns  in  bis  regiment 
were  customarily  put  in  a  very  dangerous  manner. 
Having  been  warned  that  his  barrack-room  would 
probably  be  invaded  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
all  bis  clothes  and  chattels  subjected  to  a  hay-mak- 
ii^  process,  he  barricaded  his  door,  and  when 
his  brother  officers  began  to  burst  it  in,  he  sent  a 
pistol-bnltet  throogh  the  panel  about  a  half  a  foot 
over  their  heads.   Itiey  let  him  alone  after  that. 

Periiaps  tbe  decline  of  practical  jcddngbpth  in  the 
Digitized  by  ^QQSfe 
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armj  and  amon^  cinlianB  is  dne  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  abolition  of  duelling.  It  seems  mean  to 
play  tricks  npon  a  man  who  has  no  redress  in  case 
he  shoold  take  serions  o&ence ;  and  this  ludoabted- 
\y  is  the  weak  part  the  practice,  that  it  necessi- 
tates  a  victim.  This  is  the  case,  indeed,  with  the 
mjyority  of  oar  amosements :  one  cannot  win  a 
game  without  another  loainff  it  ;  fox-hanttng  is  nn- 

Sleasant  for  the  fox ;  and  wooting  entails  pain  and 
eath  apon  the  objects  of  our  sport ;  neither  does 
anybody,  however  good  a  fece  he  may  pnt  upon  the 
matter,  like  to  be  made  game  of.  But  in  the  last 
instance  there  is  an  element  of  treachery  which 
distingiiishes  it  Snm  theothtfs;  to  inmre  the  success 
of  a  practical  joke,  it  is  generally  neeeasary  to  lull 
the  victim  into  a  false  security. 

•Alto^tlter,  then,  I  am  afraid  we  must  let  practi- 
cal jokmg,  at  least  among  edacated  adults,  ^  to 
limbo;  but  surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  liking 
to  hear  about  it  I  hope  not ;  for  to  bear  or  read 
of  a  ^ood  trick  amoaes  me  vaatly.  Who  can  read 
the  life  of  that  emperor  of  practic^Joking,  Theo- 
dore Hook,  without  enjoyment  ?  Who  would  not 
have  Uked  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  great  Bemers 
Street  Hoax,  or  —  But  X  most  itMr  clear  an- 
ecdotes wluch  the  reader  has  hy  heart  This  one 
is  not  80  generally  known. 

In  the  year  1778,  a  nepbew  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  visited  Paris  as  his  nncle's  ambassador. 
He'  was  received  with  great  pomp  at  the  court,  and 
all  the  nobility  vied  wiu  one  anoUier  in  giving  him 
/^es.  Certmn  young  men  thou^t  this  afl^rded 
them  a  good  opportunity  for  playing  a  trick  upon 
a  very  pretentious  man  named  Septenville,  a  rich 
horse-dealer.  Hiey  began  by  persuading  him  that 
he  ought  to  invite  the  Moorish  prince  to  a  Jete  at 
his  country-house,  which  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  they  assured  him  that 
they  had  sufficient  inOnence  to  persuade  His  Ex- 
cclfency  to  accept  the  invitation  and  honor  the  af- 
fur  with  his  presence.  They  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  money  it  cost  woold  be  well  spent  in  the 
end ;  that  a  connection  of  this  description  wonld 
give  great  notoriety  to  his  bunneas,  and  enable  him 
to  extend  it  conriderably,  and  that  very  likely  His 
Excellency  would,  out  of  gratitude,  «end  him  some 
Barbs.  Septenville  calculated  all  tbese  eidvantages, 
and  decided  without  much  struggle  to  receive  the 
ambassador  with  alt  the  expense  and  show  proper 
on  the  occasion.  Some  days  afterwards,  he  was  in- 
formed that  His  Excellency  consented  to  do  him 
the  honor  of  pasnns  a  day  at  his  place,  to  which  he 
would  come  on  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour.  The 
merchant  immediately  began  doine  all  he  could 
think  of  to  render  his  house  worthy  of  receiving 
such  a  guest :  ho  ordered  fireworks  of  Torrtf,  the" 
great  man  of  the  age  in  that  lino  ;  he  had  his  grounds 
and  the  front  of  his  house  brilliantly  illuminated ; 
he  engaged  the  most  cdebrated  musicians  at  a  great 
expense ;  he  sent  ont  invitations  to  all  tbe  nobility 
and  people  of  fashion  whose  names  and  addresses 
he  could  gee  hold  to  the  cotirt,  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguiafaea  lbreigne»i  to  all  the  handsomest  actress- 
es. Of  course,  Ute  arrangements  for  the  banquet 
were  on  a  scale  corresponding  with  all  the  other 
preparations. 

On  tJie  appointed  day,  after  having  allowed  him- 
self to  be  waited  for  for  some  time,  the  ambassador, 
accorai>anied  by  all  his  court,  arrived  in  a  magnifi- 
cent carriage-  Ho  was  received  with  a  flattering 
address,  to  which  be  replied  by  means  of  an  inter- 
preter.   He  waa  uked  to  ringt  and  consented  with 


the  atmost  affability.  The  fele  went  on  capitally, 
and  Septenville  was  out  of  his  wits  with  joy.  At 
the  banquet,  he  refused  to  sit  at  table  with  so  illus- 
trious a  guest,  but  insisted  on  standing  behind  his 
chair  wtui  a  napkin  under  his  arm.  The  ball 
opened,  and  the  guests  enjoyed  themselves  thor^ 
ongblr,^  without  suspecting  any  trick,  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  momii^,  when  a  body  of  soldiers  and 
police  appeared  in  tM  ball-room.  They  had  como 
to  take  the  diam  ambasndw  into  ensCody;  and 
Septenville  found  he  had  been  duped.  The  man 
woo  played  the  part  of  the  ambasiador  was  the 
son  of  a  bookseller  named  FMult.  He  was  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  age  and  shape  as  Hob  Hoori^ 
^^ce,  and  was  so  well  got  up  as  to  deceive  vrery- 

l^at  was  as  carefully  prepared  a  hoax  as  any 
Hook  was  ever  gnil^  of,  and  the  French  used  to  bo 
quite  as  much  addicted  to  practical  joking  ae  our- 
selves ;  indeed,  I  fancy  that  the  pahn  for  ingenuity 
in  such  matters  must  be  awarded  to  them,  for  the 

Cof  some  of  our  best  mystifications  have  come 
the  same  country  that  supplies  us  so  liberally 
with  the  framework  of  our  plays. 

The  idea  of  sendii^  innumerable  cofiins,  hearaes, 
wedding-carriages,  pictures,  beds,  tables,  &e.  at  a 

given  luy  and  hour,  to  an  unfortunate  individoal'a 
onse,  was  originally  French. 
But,  after  ul,  these  elalxnate  jokes  are  not  so 
humorous  as  those  which  are  spontaneous,  such  as 
the  following :  — 

A  young  French  gentleman,  who  led  a  very  gay 
life,  going  to  bed  lata  and  getting  up  late,  lodged  in 
an  entresol.  A  milkwoman  took  up  her  position 
under  his  window,  and  the  chattering  of  her  cus- 
tomers, with  the  braying  of  her  donkey,  effectually 
destroj'ed  his  slumbers.  In  vain  he  remonstrated  ; 
the  milkwoman  said  she  had  a  right  to  the  pave-' 
ment,  and  that  place  suited  her.  He  got  up,  went 
out,  and  reasoned  with  her.  ^xxl.  What, 

then,  wonld  she  take  to  select  another  station  ? 
Noddng;  he  waa  an,  aristocrat,  and  she  made  it  a 
pcnnt  of  honor  to  stand  upon  her  rights.  '*  Well, 
then,"  he  said  at  last,  "  since  you  will  not  listen  to 
reason,  I  must  appeal  to  your  donkey  " ;  and  he 
whispered  in  Neddy's  ear,  the  crowd  which  bad 
gathered  round  laughing  at  him  till  he  ran  in. 
Presently,  however,  the  donkey  be^n  to  kick  and 
plunge  as  if  it  were  noesessed,  sfHllmg  all  the  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  &c.  'The  woman  cried  out'fcWitch- 
crafl  "  ;  the  crowd  took  up  the  cry ;  and  there  was 
such  a  riot  that  the  police  came. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  commisaary. 
"  A  young  man  who  lives  on  the  entresol  has  be- 
witched my  ass,"  replied  the  milkwoman. 

"  Pooh,  pooh ! "  said  the  commissary ;  but  the 
woman  would  not  bo  pooh,  pooh-ed,  and  he  bad  to 
take  her  up  to  the  gentleman's  apartments,  and  con- 
front him  with  the  complainant. 

She  told  bra*  story  at  length.  The  young  man 
waited  patiently  till  she  bad  quite  done,  and  then 
said :  **  Sir,  tiiis  wmnan  has  spoiled  m^  night's  rest 
for  this  month  past.  I  have  coniplatned,  I  have 
entreated ;  she  nas  scorned  my  requests  and  my 
prayers.  I  could  not  reven^  myself  upon  a  wo- 
man ;  but  ber  donkey,  who  is  masculine,  bad  no 
such  claim  upon  m^  forbearance  ;  besides,  the  pecu- 
liar cries  of  the  anmial  are  what  is  most  distressing 
to  me.  This  nas,  as  avaricious  as  his  mistress,  has  a 
sister  upon  whose  succession  he  counted,  but  who  is 
going  to  marry  again  ;  it  was  this  news,  whispered 
by  me  in  his  ear,  wtuch  exasperated  him  to  such  a 
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degree  that  he  conducted  himself  id  so  violent  a 
nianner-" 

1^  oxmaaamaicf,  who  coidd  hardly  keep  his  conn- 
tenance,  aud  diat  UiejroiiiiKinaii  hM  better  ^y&a 
the  milk  dut was spil^  aadMTiBed  the  ouIkwtniLan 

to  move  her  stadon  beyond  the  reach  of  a  man  who 
had  Bach  a  peculiar  power  of  conTOmng  with  ani- 
mals. Both  assented,  and  the  woman  took  the 
money*  crossed  herself,  and  went. 

"  And  now,  then,"  said  the  comminaty  to  the 
young  man,  "  how  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

I  dropped  a  lighted  fusee  in  the  brute's  ear," 
sud  he. 

A  French  auditor  of  accounts  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  a  great  practical  joker  all  bis  life,  and 
even  played  a  trick  after  he  had  lost  the  power  of 
enjoying  it,  for  he  left  four  large  candles  to  be  car- 
ried at  Lis  funeral,  which  had  not  been  burning  fif- 
teen minutes  before  they  went  off  aa  fireworks. 

When  a  lady  condescends  to  a  {netacal  joke,  it 
is  generally  a  very  neat  one.  M.  Bonecqirt,  tae  rich 
financier,  was  very  stingy  to  his  wife  in  the  matter 
<tf  pin-money.  One  day  a  lady,  closely  v^led,  and 
veiT  anxious  not  to  be  recognized,  called  upon  him, 
and  borrowed  a  lai^  sum,  leaving  her  diamonds  as 
a  ^edge.   It  was  his  wife. 

The  French  thieves  soroetioies  used  to  steal  so 
funnily  that  even  their  victimB  were  half  inclined  to 
pardon  them. 

The  Duke  of  Frousac,  nephew  of  Marshal  Biche- 
lieu,  was  coming  out  of  the  opera  one  night  in  a 
splendid  dress  embrtHdered  with  pearls,  when  two 
thieves  managed  to  cut  off*  his  coat-tails.  He  turned 
into  his  club,  where  everybody  laughed  at  him,  and 
so  he  found  out-what  had  happened,  and  went  home. 
£ariy  the  next  mocning,  a  weU-draaed  man  called 
at  tM  Bake^  hotel,  ana  demanded  to  see  him  at 
one^  on  a  matter  of  most  ntal  importance.  Mon- 
nenr  de  Frousac  was  awakened.  "Mcmseignenr," 
said  the  visitor,  "  I  am  an  officer  of  police.  Mon- 
sieur the  lieutenant  of  police  has  learned  the  acci- 
dent which  happened  to  you  yesterday  on  leaving 
tiie  opera,  and  I  have  been  sent  by  him  to  request 
you  to  order  the  coat  to  be  placed  in  my  hands,  that 
we  may  convict  the  offenders  by  comparing  it  with 
the  mutilated  tails."  The  dress  was  given  up,  and 
the  Duke  was  in  raptures  with  the  vigilance  of  the 
police.  But  it  was  a  new  trick  of  uie  n^e  who 
had  stolen  the  tails,  by  which  he  possessed  himself 
of  the  entire  garment. 

The  ancients  used  Co  indulge  in  practical  jokes  to 
a  connderable  extent ;  for  instance,  the  Thracians, 
at  their  drinHng-parties,  sometimea  played  the  game 
ofihangin^   They  fixed  a  round  noose  to  the  bough 

a  tree,  and  placed  underneath  it  a  stone  c^sach 
a  shape  ik^t  it  would  eauly  turn  round  when  any 
one  stood  on  it  Then  they  drew  lots ;  and  he  who 
drew  the  lot  took  a  sickle  m  his  haod,  stood  on  the 
stone,  and  put  his  neck  into  the  halter.  The  stone 
was  kicked  away ;  and  if  he  could  cut  himself  down 
with  his  sickle,  well  and  good ;  but  if  he  was  not 
quick  enough,  he  was  hanged  outright;  "and  the 
rest  laugh,  ui^king  it  good  sport." 

Then  there  was  some  old  gentleman  —  I  forget 
hb  name  and  nation  —  who  pretended  to  mue 
friends  with  his  enemy,  and  asked  him  to  dinner ; 
and,  for  the  last  course,  a  lai^  dish  was  brought  m, 
which  proved,  when  uncoverra,  to  contain  the  heads 
of  the  guesfs  wife  and  family.  This  was  carrying  a 
joke  almost  too  fiir. 

Nero^  jesta  were  likeirise  very  practacaL  What 
a  fat  felbw  Hiat  senator  is  I "  he  obser^  one  day  to 


a  courtier ;  "  see  me  cut  him  in  two ! "  and  he  did  it 
in  the  most  facetious  manner. 

Indeed,  in  the  early  stage  of  einlizalaonf  practical 
wit  is  apt  to  be  grim ;  as  sodety  advances,  jokes  at 
other  people's  expense  are  not  qmte  so  heartless ; 
when  we  reach  a  certain  pitch  of  refinement,  nothing 
fnves  us  pleasure  which  causes  pain  to  another,  and 
then  there  is  a  chance  of  practical  joldiig  dying  out 
altogether,  —  except  in  tne  case  of  haj9y  who  will 
pro£«Uy  never  be  humanized. 


ITINERANT  THESPIANS. 
Crabbe,  nature's  sternest  punter,  as  Lord  Bynin 
calls  him,  devotes,  in  his  poem  of  the  <'  Borough,"  an 
exclusive  section  to  the  players  and  their  calling. 
He  held  no  very  elevated  opinion  of  the  art  or  its 
practitioners.  He  says,  of  toe  latter,  wiUi  his  char- 
acteristic redundancy  of  antithesis  :  — 

"  Sad  happr  race !  Boon  nUBd  *bA  moo  deprsMed,    "  " 
Toot        all  puaed  la  jeopudT  ud  Jeat ; 
Pom  irltboat  pradnwe,  with  affliction*  rain. 
Not  wanied  by  ehUoit  nor  enriched  \>j  ttin."" 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  during  his  last  illness,  about 
two  months  before  he  died,  asked  his  son-in-law 
Lockhart,  to  read  to  him  the  "  Borough,"  which  bad 
always  been  one  of  his  favorite  selections.  At  the 
recital  of  the  terrible  sarcasms  upon  theatrical  life 
with  which  it  abounds,  he  listened  with  increased 
attention,  mattering  Irom  time  to  time,  "  Good  I 
Good  I  Excellent  I  But  how  will  poor  Terry  en- 
dure these  cuts  ?  "  A^un,  at  continued  invectives 
in  the  sune  Btr^n,  **  Honest  Dan  I  Dan  won't  like 
this."  At  length  when  Lockhart  reached  the  pas- 
sage quoted  above.  Sir  Walter  said,  interrat^ng 
him,  **  Shnt  the  book,  I  can't  stand  more  tiS  this,  — 
it  will  touch  Terry  to  the  qoick.'* 

Daniel  Terry,  long  a  eonspicaons  member  t£ 
the  E^nbui;^  and  more  than  one  London  theatre, 
dramatizer,  or  as  Sir  Walter  designated  the  opera- 
tion, TenTfier  of  "  Guy  Mannering,"  "  The  Anti- 
quary," "  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  and  subse- 
quently manager  of  the  Adelphi,  in  the  Strand,  in 
partnership  with  Frederic  Tates,  was  long  honored 
by  the  great  novelist's  indmacy  and  friendship. 

At  the  time  we  have  alluded  to,  he  had  been 
dead  three  years,  but  Sir  Walter,  in  his  wanderine, 
felt  and  thought  of  him  as  if  he  were  still  alive.  He 
had  been  one  of  Terry's  securities  in  the  Adelphi 
experiment,  and  suffered  ultimately,  in  pocket,  from 
its  non-success.  In  a  letter  to  Terry,  at  an  earlier 
period,  in  some  measure  dissuading  him  from  the 
venture,  chiefly  on  the  groond  of  want  of  capital, 
he  expressed  himself  as  fellows,  as  to  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  the  disciples  of  Thespis,  and  Uie 
special  obstacles  nttaehea  to  theatrical  manage- 
ment 

"  The  want  of  solid  cash  is  an  o1i}e<!t!oa  to  all  at- 
tempts whatever ;  but  there  is  something,  it  would 
seem,  particularly  difficult  in  conducting  a  theatre. 
All  who  practise  the  fine  arts  in  any  departaient 
are,  from  the  very  components  necessary  to  success, 
more  irritable,  jealous,  and  capricious  than  other 
men  made  up  of  beavier  elements.  But  the  jealoun* 
amongst  players  is  signally  active,  because  their 
very  persons  are  brought  into  direct  comparison, 
and  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  tbe  sole  of  the 
foot  they  are  pitted  by  the  public  in  express  rivalry 
f^ainst  each  other.  Besides,  greatly  as  the  profes- 
sion has  risen  in  character,  of  late  years,  theatrical 
talent  must  still  be  found  frequently  alli»d  with  im- 
perfhct  general  edncation,  low  halnts,  and  sometimes 
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the  follies  and  vicea  wbich  tise  out  of  them.  All 
this  makes,  I  should  thick,  a  theatre  a  very  com- 
plicated T^stem  to  keep  in  order,  and  liable  to  sud- 
den checks  when  your  cattle  j't56,  or  do  not  work 
kindly  together.  But,  above  aU,  U  faut  de  Vargent." 

The  entire  letter  from  vhicfa  the  preceding  ex- 
tract is  taken, — fall  of  shrewd,  and  curious  su^es- 
tions  touching  theatrical  and  mercantile  deaOn^, 
—  is,  as  LocUiart  obserres,  when  considered  with 
reference  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  and 
the  then  near,  thon|;h  unfbreseen,  result  of  the 
writer's  own  commercial  speculations,  as  remarkable 
a  document  as  ever  was  penned. 

Terry  was  ill  fitted  by  temper  and  habits  for  the 
task  he  assumed.  He  was  professionally  idle,  given 
to  procrastination,  had  no  taste  for  accounts,  and  a 
very  considerable  taste  for  good  company  and  good 
living,  with  the  social  accompaniments  thereunto 
belonging.  His  manner  and  conversation  were 
somewhat  pedantic  and  dogmatic.  His  knowledge 
was  derived  more  from  a  quick,  shrewd  faculty  of 
observation  than  from  literary  research.  He  passed 
however,  for  a  scholar,  and  was  generally  so  con* 
sidered;  but  his  cUims  to  tiie  tiUe  were  far  inferior 
to  those  tit  JohB  or  Charles  Eemble,  Macready, 
Vandenhoff,  or  Charles  Kean.  As  an  actor,  he  at- 
tempted too  much,  and  except  in  a  limited  range  of 
testy  elderlies,  and  such  extreme  eccentrics  as  the 
Green  Man  and' Megrim,  seldom  went  beyond  me- 
diocrity, while  his  tragic  or  serious  assumptions  fell 
considerably  below  that  unpopular  standard.  In 
Sir  Peter  Teazle  and  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  he  was 
good,  though  far  behind  Farren  or  Dowton.  His 
Falstaff  was  endurable ;  while  his  Stukely,  Joseph 
Surface,  and  Octavian  were  painful  to  see  and 
grievous  to  remember.  The  writer  of  this  notice 
was  once  told  by  an  eminent  Othello  of  his  day,  that 
on  an  occasion,  at  either  Bath  or  Bristol,  he  suffered 
under  Terry's  lago ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  oper- 
ation received  to  many  confidential  and  &muiar 


pokes  in  the  ribs  that  he  was  sore  for  a  week  after. 

Poor  Dan  was,  moreover,  what  is  technically 
called  a  bad  stady,  and  habitually  imperfect,  more 
especially  so  in  a  new  character.  When  Murray,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1822,  revived  "  King  Lear,"  accord- 
ing to  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  expunging  all  the 
absurd  interpolations  of  Xate  at  the  particular  in- 
stance of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  expected  his  pro- 
tege to  do  great  things  with  the  choleric  old  mon- 
arch, Terry  rushed  into  the  theatre  about  ten 
minutes  before  the  curtain  rose,  managed  to  hustie 
into  his  regal  robes,  was  discovered  within  time  on 
the  tbrone,'in  the  first  scene,  and  tripped  in  the 
dialogue  several  times  before  he  had  delivered  him- 
self of  a  dozen  lines.  He  had  a  strange  habit  of 
laying  an  equal  emphaos  on  every  word,  almost  on 
every  syllable,  and  dislocated  fabsentences  as  if  they 
had  been  {lounded  in  a  mill.  This  style  of  elocution 
he  carried  into  private  life,  and  in  the  Scott  coterie 
it  obtained  for  him  the  solmquet  of  The  Grinder. 
He  made  himself  useful  and  acceptable  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter by  hunting  the  London  curiosity  shops  and  book- 
stalls in  search  of  antiquities,  bibliographical  and 
miscellaneous ;  but  there  were  many  who  questioned 
the  depth  and  extent  of  his  black-ietter  pretenuons. 
His  Adelpht  experiment  ultimately  entailed  on  his 
patron,  according  to  Lockhart,  the  loss  of  his  own 
and  James  Ballantyne's  security,  amounting  to 
£l,750.  Terry  married  a  daughter  of  Alexander 
Nasmyth,  the  celebrated  landscape  painter  of  Edin- 
burgh. Ailer  her  first  husband's  death,  in  June, 
1829,  she  took  a  second,  in  1637,  Ifr.  Charles  lUch- 


ardson  of  Tulse  Hill,  the  authtJr  of  the  well-known 
dictionarv  of  the  English  Language.  Walter  Scott 
Terry,  the  eldest  son  of  the  actor,  godchild  and 
namesake  of  the  poet,  became  an  officer  in  the  But 
India  Company's  service. 

ITie  great  moralist  and  literary  leviathan,  Dr. 
Johnson,  wrote  a  tragedy,  but,  as  he  had  no  interest, 
he  nnirillinglr  suffered  it  to  moulder  on  his  undusted 
riielves  for  a  k>nfl|er  term  than  the  nine  years  recom- 
mended by  the  Latin  critic.  When  hu  friend  and 
former  pupil,  Garrick,  became  potentate  of  Drory 
Lane,  the  "  long-secluded  loveliness "  of  Irene,  as 
Lord  Byron  afterwards  s^dof  Coleridge's  "  Cbrista- 
belle,"  was  brought  to  light.  It  was  presented  to 
the  public  in  tiie  year  1749,  supported  by  tiie  entire 
strength  of  the  company,  including  the  manager 
himself,  Spranger  Barry,  Mrs.  Gibber,  and  Mra. 
Pritchard.  By  this  act  of  pure  good-will,  the  strug- 
gling philosopher  put  £298  into  his  pocket,  includ- 
ing author's  nights  and  copyright,  at  a  time  when 
pence,  "  few  and  far  between,"  were  more  fi^quent 
inmates  of  that  vacant  rel^ptacle ;  and  when  a  din- 
ner, a  whole  suit,  and  a  respectable  wig,  were  not 
oftiea  included  in  the  list  of  his  luxuries  and  pos- 
sessions. Yet  he  seldom  bestowed  a  didl  word  on 
Garrick  or  his  art,  when  either  happened  to  be  the 
Bu^ect  of  praise,  in  conversation. 

During  the  discussions  on  his  tragedy,  he  ex- 
pressed intense  indignation  at  some  alterations  which 
Garrick's  practical  experience  led  him  to  su^st 
Amongst  others,  the  mimager  objected  to  strangling 
the  heroine  on  the  stage  cortrm  populo,  in  direct  de- 
fiance of  the  Horatian  precept  This  he  considered 
dangerous,  not  only  as  a  violation  of  history,  but  as 
a  breach  of  stage  propriety.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
insisted  on  by  uie  author,  and  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  the  play.  Irene  spoke  her  last  speech  with  the 
bow-strine  round  her  neck.  The  gallerieB  and  pit 
shouted  "Murder I "  and  « Off,  off! "  On  the  next 
performance  she  walked  out  quietly  to  be  disposed 
of  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  tragedy  went  languidly 
through  its  nine  nights,  subuding  gently  intoTImtfi 
mortuary  wallet,  or  "  great  stor^iouae  of  oblivi<m." 
Since  then,  no  desperate  manager  in  search  of  an 
anUquated  and  hopeless  novelty  has  had  even  a  vis- 
ion of  its  revival. 

Johnson  s^d, "  The  fellow  "  —  meaning  Garrick 
—  *'  wants  me  to  make  Mahomet  go  mad  in  the  last 
scene,  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  tossing 
about  his  arms,  rolling  his  eyes,  and  kicking  up  his 
heels ;  but  I  won't  indulge  him  in  such  autics." 
Whether  this  was  the  reason  why  Garrick  gave  Ma- 
homet to  Barry,  history  has  not  informed  us ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  he  resided  the  fiery  and  impulsive 
Turkish  conqueror  to  his  rival,  and  took  to  himself 
the  comparatively  tame  and  subordinate  character 
of  Demetrius.  Johnson  never  again  tried  his  hand 
at  the  drama,  doubting,  perhaps,  his  own  abiHty  in 
that  walk.  He  thus  fusified  the  eariy  prediction  of 
hb  fiiend,  Gilbert  Walmsley,  that  he  would  turn  out 
a  fine  tra^dy  writer.  But  he  bore  his  disappointed 
hopes  with  submission,  and  without  murmuring. 
"  A  man  who  writes,"  he  said, "  thinks  himself  wiser 
or  wittier  than  the  rest  of  mankind ;  he  supposes  that 
he  can  instruct  or  amuse  them ;  yet  the  public  to 
whom  he  appeals  must,  after  all,  be  the  judges  of  his 
pretensions.  By  the  public  be  does  not  mean  the 
conventional  toe  ;  the  plural  assumptive  of  the  indi- 
vidual critic,  who  may  possibly  be  less  capable  than 
the  subject  of  his  criticism. 

Long  after  the  inhumation  of  Irene,  the  author 
happened  to  be  present  when  it  was  read  to  a  select 
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oranpan^  at  a  hoaie  in  the  country.^  He  loft  the 
room  before  the  conclusion,  and,  bdng  asked  the 
reasoo,  replied,  "  Sir,  I  thought  it  had  been  better." 
*'  Irene,"  never  now  prodnced  on  the  stage,  and 
seldom  even  read,  has  neverthelesa  great  merit  as  a 
poem.  But  it  is  deficient  in  pathoe,  and  totally^  des- 
titute of  action.  An  acting  play  without  action  is 
an  inconceivable  contradiction. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson, 
that  on  the  establishment  of  the  Literary  Club  in 
1 764,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  founder, 
when  Garrick  expressed  his  wish  to  be  a  member, 
Johnson  objected,  exclaiming. "  He  will  disturb  us  by 
his  bufifoonery."  Mis.  Kozu  has  also  recorded,  in 
her  ''Letters,"  that  the  Doctor  said,  Garrick 
does  apply,  I  *11  blackball  him.  Surely  we  ooght  to 
nt  in  a  company  like  ours,  — 

'Gndbowcd  by  a  gsmeBter,  pimp,  or  player.'  " 

JohnBon'fl  hostility  on  this  occasion  was  attributed 
to  Sir  Joshua  having  told  him  that  when  ho  spoke 
of  the  projected  club  to  Garrick,  he  stud,  "  I  like  it 
much  ;  I  think  I  shall  be  of  you."  "  He  '11  be  of 
UH,"  replied  Johnson  ;  "  how  does  he  know  we  will 
permit  him  ?  The  first  duke  in  England  has  no 
right  to  use  such  language."  Boawell  stoutly  denies 
aJl  this,  and  asserts  that  when  Garrick  was  regularly 
proposed,  some  Ume  afterwards  (ten  yeara),  John- 
son warmly  supported  lum,  and  secured  his  election. 
Croker,  in'  his  notes  upon  Boswell,  inclines  to  the 
statements  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
which  decistcm  he  founds  on  the  ten  years*  exclusion. 
But  it  must  be  remarked  that  Sis  J.  Hawkins  re- 
tired from  the  club  in  consequence  of  receiving  the 
cold  shoulder  from  all  the  membera  for  having  one 
evening  rudely  attacked  Edmund  Burke  in  a  man- 
ner which  raised  the  displeasure  of  the  whole  com- 
pany. 

Boswell  complained  to  Johnson  of  his  not  men- 
tioning Garrick  in  his  celebrated  "Preface  to 
Shakespeare,"  and  asked  if  be  did  not  admire  him. 
*'  Yes,"  replied  Johnson,  "  as  a  poor  player,  who 
frets  and  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  —  as  a 
shadow."  "But,"  reic»ned  Btawell,  "has  he  not 
brought  Shakespeare  into  notice  ?  "  "  Sir,  to  allow 
that  would  be  to  lampoon  the  age.  Many  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  the  worse  for  being  acted ; 
Macbeui,  for  instance."  Here  is  a  startling  opin- 
ion from  a  professed  critic  and  commentator  on 
Shakespeare.  In  our  humble  opinion,  Macbeth 
b  pre-eminently  an  acting  pla^,  perhafW  more  so 
than  any  other  written  ;  abounding  in  incident,  pas- 
sion, pathos,  and  energetic  character.  Surely  the 
author  intended  it  for  representation;  and  with 
equal  certainty  in  all  his  works,  the  stage,  not  the 
closet,  was  the  first  object  of  his  ambition.  Other 
dramatists  have  held  difierent  idea^.  Miss  Joanna 
Baillie  declared  that  her  plays  on  the  passions  were 
not  composed  with  a  view  to  production ;  and  Lord 
Byron  cnei^^ically  denounced  the  stage  execotiou 
of  Marino  Faliero,  appealing  even  to  the  Lord 
Chamberiain  to  interpose  an  edict  "  It  ts  hard,"  be 
sud,  that  I  should  nave  all  tiie  bt^oons  in  Britain 
to  deal  uritb, — pirates  who  wUl  pubUsh,and  players 
who  wili  act, — ^when  there  are  tnonsands  of  worthy 
men  who  can  get  neither  bookseller  nor  manager 
for  love  or  money."  He  and  his  brother  poet  of 
the  North,  were  equally  averse  to  encountering  the 
caprices  of  the  pit  or  the  vagaries  of  actors.  Why 
does  a  writer  adopt  the  dramatic  form,  and  at  the 
same  time  eschew  the  express  purpose  for  which  the 
drama  was  invented  ?  We  should  feel  grateful  to 


any  philosopher  of  the  day  who  would  or  could  eX' 
phun  the  apparent  mystery.  He  would  do  more 
good  in  his  generation  than  some  of  his  brethren 
who  impede  public  business  by  propounding  un- 
practical theories,  and  "  darken  counsel  by  the  mnl- 
tiplication  of  vain  words." 

On  an  occasion  when  the  inquiative  shadow, 
B(»well,  demanded  of  the  portly  substance,  Johnson, 
whether,  if  he  saw  a  ghost,  he  would  start  as  Garrick 
did,  "I  hope  not,  su>/  was  the  reply;  "if  I  did 
I  should  fingbten  the  ghost."  Agam,  when  Gold- 
smith said  Ganick's  compliment  to  the  Qneen,  which 
he  introducal  into  the  revived  comedy  of  The 
Chances,  in  1773,  was  mean  and  gross  flattery. 
"How,  sir,"  inteimpted  Johnson,  "can  it  be  mean 
in  a  showman, — a  fellow  who  exhibits  himself  for  a 
shilling,  to  flatter  his  queen  ?  "  When  Johnson  was 
in  Paris  with  the  Thndes,  he  found  fault  with  the 
French  acting,  which  he  had  heard  so  much  extolled. 
An  Irish  genUeman  who  was  present,  told  him  he  bad 
not  seen  Uie  best  French  players,  who  were  absent 
from  the  capital  on  their  country'  engagements. 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  grim  sage,  "I  look  upon  all  play- 
ers as  no  Dettcr  than  creatures  set  upon  tables  and 
joint  stools  to  make  &ceB  and  produce  laughter, 
like  dancing  dc^."  "But,  Doctor,  you  11  allow 
that  some  are  better  than  others  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,  as 
some  dogs  dance  better  than  others."  All  tiiU  reads 
smartly  enough  as  mere  snarling  cynicism,  but  it  is, 
in  fact,  savage,  unjust,  and  illc^cal.  With  all  lus 
great  reasoning  and  anal}-tical  powers,  the  Doctor's 
prejudices  were  so  strong  that  nis  argumente  were 
sometimes  at  fault. 

In  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  earliest  and  ablest  works. 
The  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  published  in  1774, 
he  first  placed  on  record  his  low  estimate  of  the  art 
of  acting  and  his  contempt  for  players.  If  he  was 
sincere,  and  really  felt  as  he  wrote  and  said,  Bos- 
well was  perhaps  right  when  ho  attributed  this  il- 
liberal bias,  in  the  arst  place,  to  the  imperfection 
of  bis  idol's  phpical  organs  of  sight  and  bearing, 
which  scr\'e<l  him  so  badly  that  he  was  not  suscept- 
ible of  the  fine  impressions  which  theatrical  excel- 
lence produces  upon  the  neat  mtyority  of  mankind. 
The  magic  of  the  eye  ana  the  melody  of  the  voice 
were  almost  lost  to  him. 

Secondly,  the  cold  reception  ofhis  tr^ody  wound- 
ed him,  although  he  gave  no  outward  sign  of  disap- 
pointment. And,  tbinlly,  he  could  not  totally  subdue 
his  jealousy  at  the  wond*>rful  worldly  progress  of  Gar- 
rick, whose  prospects,  v^hcn  they  came  to  London 
together,  were  scarcely  more  brilliant  than  his  own, 
and  whose  talents  hu  rated  at  a  ininimnm  in  compari- 
son. His  being  so  signally  outstripped  by  his  junior 
in  the  race  v(  imniudiatc  fame,  as  welt  as  fortune, 
probably  nude  him  feel  some  indignation,  as  think- 
ing that  whatever  might  be  Gamck's  merit  in  his 
art,  the  art,  inferior  in  itself,  was  extravagantly 
appreciated  and  overpaid,  when  compared  with 
what  the  most  succcs^ul  efibrts  of  literary  labor 
could  att^n.  With  alt  his  wisdom  be  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  fact  that  the  buss  prefer 
amusement  to  instruction.  It  was  not  pleasant  for 
learning  to  star\'c  in  a  garret,  while  a  mere  puppet 
or  mountebank,  as  he  tOTmed  the  most  ^fled  actor, 
revelled  in  a  palace. 

Yet  with  this  weakness,  or  prejudice,  or  wounded 
self-love,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  tt  was  a 
source  of  danger  for  another  to  speak  slightingly  of 
Garrick  in  his  presence.  "  If  I  choose  to  find  ftolt 
with  David,  sir,"  was  his  an^ity  retort  to  a  flatterer 
who  thought  to  pro^tiato  bim  by  ecboinc  his  senti- 
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menta,  "is  that  an^  reason  irkf  I  should  ait  and 
sufTer  70a  to  do  the  same?  " 

Tarn  the  tables,  and  we  shall  fiad  that  he  some- 
times admitted  the  reality  and  weight  of  Garrick's 
success,  while  he  extennated  the  accompanying  and 
natiually  inseparable  vanit}--  After  all,"  he  said, 
"  It  is  wondeitiil  how  little  Garrick  assumes.  For- 
iuTuim  reverenter  habet.  His  praises  are  dashed  in 
his  iace,  sounded  in  bis  ears,  and  be  goes  home 
ever^  night  with  the  plaudits  of  thousands  in  bb 
cramum.  He  did  not  jind  but  made  his  way  to  the 
tables,  the  levees,  almost  the  bedrooms  of  the  great, 
and  all  this  supported  by  enormous  wealth  of  his 
own  acqui^tion.  David,  m,  is  comparatively  a 
modest  man.  If  this  bad  happened  to  Colley  Cib- 
bur or Qnin thcijr 'd haVejumpea orer the  moon.  Yet 
Ganiek  speaks  to  us.  If  hau  of  his  good  husk  had 
fallen  to  me,  I  dhould  have  been  insupportable.  I 
would  have  bad  a  couple  of  fellows  with  low  poles 
walking  before  me  to  knock  down  eveirboajr  that 
stood  in  the  way.  Sir,  I  should  have  been  a  Ba- 
shaw of  three  tails  at  least-" 

Lord  Byron,  speaking  from  personal  observation, 
when  on  the  Dmry  Lane  sub-committee,  described 
actors  as  an  impracticable  race,  who  hate  with  a 
hatred  found  only  on  the  stage,  —  another  instance 
of  the  readiness  with  which  a  sense  of  justice  suc- 
cumbs to  a  p(»nted  sentence.  Flace  truth  in  the  bal- 
ance against  an  epigram  or  a  witticism,  and  two  to 
one  the  fcmner  kicks  the  beam.  The  virtue  of 
Aristides  would  be  endaiu^exed  by  the  temptadtm. 

The  travelHng  histtioDics  commemorsted,  or  i«th- 
er  over-oTcr-c<Mored  bjr  Crabbe,  the  old  itndliiu; 
ctHnpaniea  ^  Uie  timet  of  our  &thera  and  granf 
falters,  are  vesti^  of  remote  antiquity,  animals  as 
extinct  as  th^  dodo,  and  as  the.aptaruc,  emu,  kanga- 
roo, and  Bed  Indian  are  expected  in  a  genentbon 
or  two  to  become.  They  generally  exhibit,  in  a 
bam,  huge  stable,  or  outhouse  of  some  country  inn, 
and  announced  their  advent  in  the  village  or  town 
by  beat  of  drum,  ox  through  the  bell  aud  sonorous 
lungs  of  the  puUic  crier.  It  was  a  flourishing  con- 
cern diat  could  afford  printed  hand-bills  or  placards. 
Hogarth's  picture  of  actresses  attiring  in  3  krft  under 
the  roof,  which  so  many  thousands  looked  upon  in 
the  last  London  Exhibition,  gives  a  lively  portraiture 
of  itinerant  theatrical  aocommodaUon  and  habits  in 
hi*  day.  George  Fredme  Cooke  aavB,  in  his  Me- 
nuMts,  "  At  Brentford,  we  dreaaed,  male  and  feaaale, 
in  an  arazCment  at  the  audience  end  of  the  buiMing, 
and  had  to  pan  tidougfa  the  aasembled  company  to 
reach  the  stage,  the  whole  theatre  bong  a  large 
room  in  a  pulwc  house." 

All  that  kmd  of  practice  must  have  been  a  very 
inferior  school  of  art,  but  many,  iUtetwards  eminent, 
took  their  first  degrees  in  it.  Thomas  Dogget  of 
Dublin,  who  lived  to  be  Joint  patentee  of  a  wading 
London  theatre  with  Cibber  and  Wilkes,  and  tM 
great  comic  actor  of  his  day,  was  not  only  for  a 
considerable  time  a  str(dler,buta  master  of  strollem 
Tom  King,  the  far-famed  original  Lord  Ogleby,  and 
Sir  Peter  Teule,  was  also  amongst  the  number.  So 
were  Mis.  Siddons,  John  Kemble,  Dowton,  and 
Edmund  Kean.  They  nsoally  played  on  shares, 
equally  dirided,  without  reference  to  comparative 
ruik  or  talent, — a  veritable  republic,  excepting  that 
the  nipaniUe  Banker  exacted  the  liim's  propor- 
tion £»■  tke  nsB  of  mat  were  derignated  tte  ward* 
robe,  seeoBiT,  and  ;proporties.  In  the  midst  of  nmeli 
pover^  and  privation  there  waa  omaDy  dccorom, 
bdA  aometimea  even  refinement 

Boger  Scmhle,  the  firther  of  the  gifted  which 


80  long  -ornamented  the  London  boards,  iriCh 
ability  seldom  equalled,  and  more'  rarely  exceeded, 
pass^  through  a  long  life  as  a  strolling  actor  and 
manager.  His  wife,  nee  Sarah  Wai^,  was  his 
faithful  companion  in  public  and  private  in  the  same 
humUe  and  stm^Iing  career.  She  survived  him 
for  six  years,  dying  in  1808.  Her  father,  an  actor 
»of  good  repute  before  the  appearance  of  Garrick, 
had  maintained  a  respectable  porition  in  the  metrop- 
olis in  the  days  of  Betterton  aud  Booth.  On  his 
demise,  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  succeeded  him 
in  his  circuit,  which  they  conducted  with  the  high- 
est re^ectability,  and  combined  talent  of  a  superior 
order.  They  were  most  anxious  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren from  the  stage,  bavins  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  precarious  nature  of  a  theatrical  life ;  but  fc^n- 
oately  for  the  gratification  of  the  public,  and  the 
advancement  a£  dramatic  art,  the  uatanl  Inas 

5 roved  too  strong  for  parental  Mitiiority.  Of  fbnr 
augfaten  and  three  sons,  who  all  adopted  the  stage, 
three,  at  least,  of  the  nomber  reached  the  highest 
point  of  excellence  and  celebrity.  Soger  Kemble 
appeared  once  at  the  Haynuurket  as  ue  Miller  of 
Mansfield  for  the  benefit  of  his  son  Stephen.  Mrs. 
Kemble,  senior,  never  faced  the  London  public. 
Their  concluding  years  were  passed  in  ease  and 
privacy,  enjoyments  which  fell  within  their  reach 
from  the  success  and  affection  of  their  children. 
Both  were  remarkably  handsome,  and  their  personal 
beauty  was  strikingly  perpetoat^  tn  their  (mspring, 
male  and  female. 

Jos^h  Younger,  long  jmnt  manager  of  a  Liver- 
pool llieatre,  a  warm  man,  with  a  good  balance  at 
his  banker's,  also  the  early  patron  and  encourager 
of  Miss  Farren,  afterwards  Countess  of  Derl^,  was 
oflen  heard  to  relate  an  anmnng  inddent  that  oc- 
curred to  himself  when  a  stroller.  At  a  small  town 
in  Ireland  the  froop  nnder  his  management  set  up 
their  temple  of  the  Moses  in  a  back  stable,  without 
a  boarded  floor,  or  anything  like  a  raised  stage, 
there  being  neither  heisht  ncH*  space  for  the  latter 
convenience.  Squire  Coote,  aflerwards  Lord  Bella- 
mont,  and  his  lady  motiier,  bespoke  a  performance. 
They  drew  a  crowded  house,  a  novelty  to  which  the 
hungry  followers  of  the  sock  and  buskin  had  long 
been  strangers.  The  play  was  the  Provoked  Hus- 
band ;  Lord  Townly,  xouneer.  He  was  discovered 
in  the  best  approach  to  a  full  court  dress  the  limited 
wardrobe  eoiud  supply,  seated,  according  to  stage 
prescription,  in  dignified  attitnda  on  80  inverted 
meal  tub,  covered  in  some  fashion  to  represent  a 
couch,  and  in  that  position  discharged  the  opening 
soliloquy  with  sowmn  emphasis.  When  Lady 
Townly  entered,  he  ought  to  have  risen  with  stately 
composure  to  address  her,  **  Gwng  out  to  soon 
after  dinner,  madam  ? "  But  an  nnfireseen  acci- 
dent took  from  him  the  power  of  speech  or  move- 
ment The  high  heels  of  his  shoes  nad  made  such 
an  indentation  in  the  newly  lud  cla^  of  the  floor, 
that,  after  many  efforts  to  extricate  himself,  be  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  said  shoes  in  the  tenacions 
earth,  and  run  off  in  his  stockings,  matterh^  curses 
•*  not  loud  but  deep."  The  audience  roared  with 
ddi^t,  Bbooting  **  Encore.'*  'itmapst  described  tbe 
state  of  temper  he  was  driven  to  as  ntterir  diabofi* 
caL  He  coold  have  kicked  Lady  Townnr  out  of 
tbe  itaUe,  horsewhipped  bis  sister,  the  mud  Lady 
Jane,  «id  inlled  his  fiiend  Manly  by  tbe  nose. 
But  the  Squire,  in  some  compunction  for  his  unre- 
strained laughter,  presented  the  company  with  a 
simpteoientBr  five  gntnois,  his  mother  added  two. 
lAwh,  with  regidar reoeiptg^  chened  aU^arts,  and 
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"  Hurrah  I  we  eat 

John  Kemble*  in  his  convivial  hoaOf  and  to  tell 
of  hia  own  wandering  life  during  Us  dramatic  no- 
^tiate,  that  he  once  played  Ventidira  in  "  All  for 
Love,**  with  one  ruffle,  because  neither  his  own  nor 
the  stock  wardrobe  could  furnish  two. 

In  those  days,  even  in  the  London  theatres,  all 
heroes  of  all  countries  and  ages,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Ancient  Britons,  Flantagenet  Kings,  Mediaeval  Bar- 
ons, and  nobles  of  the  earl^  Georgian  epoch,  dia- 
chvged  their  respective  duties  in  heavr  court  suits. 
BooU  and  Qotn  acted  Cato  and  Othello  in  this  ap- 
propriate costume,  and  Garrick  attired  Macbeth  like 
a  state  coachman  in  full  livery.  The  Ghost  in 
Hamlet  wore  a  bag  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  frilled 
shirt,  when  suit  of  armor  was  beyond  the  finances 
of  tiie  company.  On  ^e  occa^on  here  alluded  to, 
KemUe  lued  only  one  ann  at  a  time,  throsting  the 
other,  minus  a  raffle,  vridiin  die  (olda  of  his  capar 
ckniB  waistcoat.  When  he  wanted  to  relieve  the 
monotonjr  of  action,  he  rapidly  slipped  both  hands 
bdiind  him,  and  in  a  thrice  changed  the  raffle  frtnn 
one  hand  to  the  otilier. 

We  once  saw  a  mananvre,  something  like  this, 
executed  in  a  small  cmmtry  church  in  a  midland 
county,  where  there  was  no  vestry-room.  The  of- 
ficiating clerical  had  his  black  cassock  on  under  the 
white  surplice.  The  reading-desks  joined  each 
other.  While  the  psalm  was  being  sung,  before  the 
sermon  commenced,  he  suddenly  disappeared  in 
white,  and  in  another  moment,  almost  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  a  pantomimic  transformation,  rose  up  in 
olack  on  the  other  side.  This  is  no  fiction,  but  a 
positive  fact,  and  it  produced  no  sensation,  being 
evidently  the  usual  formula. 

The  madent  abcrre  named,  in  EemUe's  career, 
occurred  at  Uj^on,  in  Gloacestenhire,  the  theatre 
in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  also  acted  more  than  once, 
being  in  a  cider  loft,  and  so  low  that  the  heads  of 
the  tall  actors  touched  the  ceiling.  The  managers 
were  then  Cramp  and  Chamberlain,  who  "  took  all 
the  towns,"  as  the  phrase  went,  in  that  part  cS  Eng- 
land. The  former  was  a  blunt,  morose,  brudui 
character;  the  latter,  dy  and  cunning.  They  were 
commonly  known  by  the  names  of  Fox.  and  Bruin. 
Kemble,  after  much  mental  and  pecuniair  suffering, 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  from  tne  firm,  leaving  the 
{(blowing  couplet  affixed  to  the  theatrical  door :  — 

"  I  llr  to  ibno  iBMudiog  ralB, 
And  IcftTC  the  Vox  to  AglA  with  Bndn.*' 

Byley'a  "  Itinerant,"  an  amosing  and  authentic 
book,  written  some  fifty  years  since,  now  seldom  met 
with,  ^res  many  entwtaining,  singular,  and  heart- 
rending anecdotes  of  the  miseries,  sufierings,  shifts, 
and  expedients  of  strollers.  A  strange  member  of 
the  fraternity  was  the  well-known  Tony  Lebrun,  who 
fills  a  pleasant  niche  in  the  early  part  of  the  volumes. 
Who  &at  retAa  it  does  not  enioy  the  story  of  the 
lavandeuse  and  poor  Tony's  solitary  shirt.  *'  One 
day,  at  Buxton,  says  Ryley,  "  a  message  came  to 
say  a  gentleman  requested  to  see  me.  I  went  at 
once,  and  was  entering  the  room  when  the  landlady 
told  me,  her  lodger,  the  gentleman  in  (question,  was 
at  that  moment  particularly  engaged  with  his  wash- 
erwoman. The  door  being  ajar,  I  found  they  were 
in  hot  dispute.  "  I  can't  wash  the  article,  sir,"  said 
the  woman ;  " 't  will  fall  to  pieces."  "  'Od  rabbit  it," 
replied  Tony ;  *'  then  hang  it  against  the  wall,  and 
tiirow  a  bucket  of  water  at  it ;  but  don't  abuse  it,  for 
it's  an  only  child,  and  dry  it  as  fast  as  you  can  that 


I  ma^  get  into  better  habits.  It 's  an  bour'a  good 
exercise  every  morning  to  find  my  wjm'  into  it  I 
mast  have  a  fshart  drawn  that  I  maj  know  how  to 
rfeer  1 "  "I  could  bear  no  mwe,"  adds  Ryley.  "  I 
had  not  seen  the  poor  fellow  for  months,  so  I  rushed 
into  the  room,  took  him  in  mv  arms,  threw  tiie  dilapi- 
dated shirt  into  the  fire,  and  turned  out  the  washer- 
woman." 

Ryley  had  in  his  own  raj;;ged  regiment  a  tragic 
actor  named  Fenn,  a  man  ofcoosiderable  talent  and 
most  extraordinary  habits.  Pedantic,  pompous,  and 
methodically  taciturn,  speaking  was  a  most  painful 
efibrt  to  him,  except  when  rehearsing  or  acting  his 
parts.  He  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  and  had  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  humanities.  His  strange 
demeanor  gained  for  him  amongst  his  brother  actors 
the  appellation  of  Podo.  His  usual  mode  of  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world  was  by  signs.  The 
poor  fellow  was  harmless,  but  unfortunately  under 
the  control  of  a  besetting  caco-demon,  —  Gin.  This 
destraetive  fi>mili*r  marred  bis  prospects,  and  k^t 
lum  in  atiject  poverty.  ^  Seldom  was  he  master  of  a 
coat  not  ont  at  elbows,  in  lieu  of  which  he  generally 
wore  a  great-coat,  buttoned  to  the  chin  to  conceal 
the  forlorn  state  of  his  linen.  Regularly  every 
morning  at  twelve  o'clock  he  entered  the  doors  c£ 
a  sm^  public-hoaae  in  the  vidnity  of  the  theatre 
with  folded  arms,  knit  brows,  and  stJemn  visage; 
with  a  ^de  look  at  the  landlady  he  beckoned  tl^ee 
distinct  times.  Then,  pointing  to  his  moutii,  gave 
intelligible  information  of  his  desires.  A  full  glass 
of  real  Nantz,  followed  by  an  approving  smacc  o£ 
the  lips,  imparted  a  sparkle  to  his  eye  and  a  firm- 
ness to  his  nerves  which,  before  this  application, 
were  lan^piid  and  relaxed,  llien  turning  slowl;^, 
and  pointmg  to  the  cupboard  door,  behind  which  his 
account  was  chalked  up,  he  marched  out,  in  ordinary 
time,  without  uttering  a  syllable  during  the  wh<de 
negotiation. 

Ryley  heard  of  lus  long  score,  and  called  to  give 
the  landlady  a  caution.  "  Does  Mr.  Fenn  ever  talk 
of  paying  you  ?  "  "  No,  sir,  ho  never  talks  at  alL" 
"  Then  cfuuk  no  more  till  this  account  is  rubbed 
oat''_  Fenn  went  the  next  da^,  according  to  his 
invariable  custom,  beckoned,  pointed  to  his  mouth, 
stared  at  the  absence  of  the  usual  response,  repeated 
the  gesture ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  "  1 11  t^  you 
what.  Muster  Fell,"  said  the  dealer  in  alcohol,  whose 
pronunciation  of  the  letter  n  was  defective,  "  we 
must  come  to  buuuess,  we  must  have  a  reckoUng. 
Eighteen  shillings  and  sixpence-halfpenny  is  your 
score  ;  and  Muster  Ryley,  your  master,  has  told  me 
not  to  score  another  noggil  till  this  here  is  rubbed 
off."  Fenn,  on  hearing  wu,  moved  not  a  muscle,  and 
betrayed  no  emotion  of  visage.  After  a  moment,  he 
uttered  the  inteijection  *<  Oh  I "  turned  on  his  hed, 
and  stalked  solemnly  away.  To  give  fidl  force  to 
the  condensed  meaning  of  tiiis  comprehensive  "  oh ! " 
would  require  the  power  of  Edmund  Kean's  "  Fool, 
—  fool,"  m  Othello,  or  I  answer,  no,"  in  the  Iron 
Chest 

In  those  old  sharing  companies  there  was  a  stalk- 
ing horse  called  "  the  stock-debt,"  under  the  sem- 
blance of  which  tlie  manager,  if  his  bump  of  pecula- 
tion was  well  developed,  coold  rob  aod  plunder  at 

discretion. 

This  theatrical  bugbear  had  its  origin  in  some- 
thing like  justice,  as,  on  the  troop  removing  from 
one  town  to  another,  they  were,  one  and  all,  usually 
in  debt,  which  the  manager  advanced  money,  when 
he  had  any,  to  dischmge  ont  of  his  private  purse. 
If  it  did  not  Biut  him  tokeep  an  ac<^uit  in  items,  he 
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made  a  lump  of  the  sum  total,  for  which  the  whole 
communitj  were  held  Usble,  in  equal  proportions. 
It  thuB  became  a  proreriaal  Mying,  '*xhe  stock- 
debt  is  never  paid." 

In  old  James  Whitele/s  circait,  it  was  notorious 
that  he  had  repaid  himself  this  stock-debt  at  least 
three  times  over;  bnt  ^eamonnt  nnrednced  always 
remained  on  record  as  a  plausible  pretence  for  a 
handsome  unpoBt  after  a  run  of  luck.  There  was 
no  appeal.  The  manager  was  judge,  yrcj,  trustee, 
and  banker.  Be  kept  his  own  books,  after  his  own 
fiuhion,  and  inspection  was  useless  even  bad  it  been 
permitted.  It  is  related  that  after  a  crowded  race 
week,  Wbiteley  gave  his  performers  a  ^nea  each 
for  their  share.  One  only  had  the  spint  to  remon- 
strate. "  What,  sir,  only  one  guinea !  I  expected 
three,  at  least"   "  A  heavy  stock-debt,  my  dear." 

Stock-debt,  sir  1  a  mean  excuse  to  rob  us  of  our 
earnings."  "  £h  ?  what 's  that  you  say  ?  Talk  of 
robbing!  why  you  would  rob  a  church,  my  dear. 
Yoa  are  a  common  swindler ;  you  get  money  under 
false  pretences ;  when  you  came  to  me,  my  dear, 
you  said  you  were  an  actor."  "  Well,  sir,  and  so  I 
am.  Did  not  you  yonrself  say  the  people  thought 
me  a  very  promising  actor?"  "  People!  what  peo- 
ple, my  dear?  Tonr  irasherwoman  and  tutor? 
xes,  I  dare  say  they  found  yoa  a  vert/  promising 
actor,  for  promises  were  all  they  could  ever  get  out 
of  you.  You  an  actor !  Why,  you  are  a  common 
pauper,  that  go  about  the  country  picking  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people.  The  women  run  to  the  hedge 
and  gather  in  the  clothes  when  yon  are  coming. 
My  company  are  all  gentlemen  and  ladies.  You 
were  a  naked,  shirtless  being,  my  dear,  when  you 
came  to  me.  Your  cut-down  countenance  pnt  me 
in  mind  of  a  gibbet" 

Bonny  Long,  a  respeetaWe  actor  in  the  heavy, 
line  —  he  weighed  twenty  stone  —  and  a  well-con- 
dueted  man,  of  Eyley's  company,  had  a  wife  and 
eight  children.  Whenever  the  family  benefit  was 
announced,  fifrs.  I^ong  washed  her  tribe  of  little  ones 
and  dressed  them  in  thw  scaiiet  speoeers,  which 
never  made  their  appearance  except  on  such  special 
occasions,  or  tii«r  first  arrival  in  a  town.  At  the 
head  of  her  small  battalion  she  paraded  the  streets, 
in  her  Scotch  pkud,  with  ahuge  handle  of  playbills, 
and  solicited  custom  at  every  respectable  dwelling. 
The  novelty  of  these  little  red  runabouts,  added  to 
the  good  humor  and  affability  of  honest  Bonny  him- 
self, generally  secured  for  them  an  overflowing  house. 

Mrs.  Baker,  Dowton's  mothei^in-Iaw,  whose  od- 
dities would  fill  a  voluoie,  was  for  many  years  man- 
ageress of  what  was  called  the  Kent  circuit,  com- 

? rising  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Maidstone,  and 
unbndge  Wells.  She  was  ignorant  and  illiterate, 
and  when  on  the  stage  acquired  her  parts  by  hav- 
ing them  read  to  her.  She  was  fond  of  officiating 
as  prompter,  when  that  functionary  bad  to  double 
or  treble  two  or  three  parts  for  want  of  numbers, 
and  made  sad  confusion  by  skipiung  over  all  the 
hard  words  when  the  cue  was  required.  She  con- 
trived to  die  worth  several  thousand  pounds.  Her 
secret  lay  in  having  but  one  paying-place  to  all 
parts  of  the  house,  and  in  taking  the  money  herself. 
She  fefused  nothing,  cash  or  kind,  down  to  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  clean  or  dirty,  from  little  boys  who 
looked  wistfully  towards  the  gallery,  but  had  no 
metallic  currency  with  which  to  conunand  the  "Open 
Sesame." 

Dickens,  in  Nicholas  Nicklebv,"  gives  varied 
Eketches  of  theatrical  doings  iu  the  itmerant  line, 
f^uite  as  graphic  as  those  of  Crabbe,  but  much  more 


genial,  and  breathing  a  fairer  iufurion  of  the  milk  of 
uman  nature.   The  Crommlea  &mily  and  thrar  co- 
mates  are  as  good-natured  as  they  are  amusii^. 

Edmund  Kean,  in  his  early  stru^les,  walked  long 
distances  between  the  towns  where  Im  had  to  peiv 
form,  simply  from  want  of  funds  to  procure  what 
Dominie  Sampson  calls  e<|uesttian  or  vehicular  con- 
veyance. He  carried  his  fbur  theatrical  swords, 
brace  of  foils  and  gloves,  —  for  he  tat^t  feudog, 
boxinij,  dancing,  and  riding,  —  over  his  shoulder, 
with  his  Bcan^  wardrobe,  pnvate  and  profesNonal, 
and  his  small  assortment  oi  stage  properties,  dang- 
ling; in  a  bundle  therefirom.  - 

Once,  he  pedestriatuzed  from  Birmiagham  to 
Swansea,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  acccmipv 
nied  by  his  wife,  who  was  near  ner  confinement,  and 
could  with  difficulty  manage  eight  or  ten  miles  a 
day.  Their  united  purse  contuned  something  less 
than  twenty  shillings.  The  first  day  they  had  only 
one  scanty  meal,  and  Eean,  when  passing  by  a 
small  river,  halted  to  refresh  himself  with  a  swim  in- 
stead of  a  dinner.  When  they  reached  Bristol  they 
were  literally  penniless.  There  they  had  to  halt  un- 
til a  letter  to  Cherry,  the  manager  to  whom  Hmy 
were  engaged,  could  bring  them  relief  After  four 
or  five  days,  two  pounds  reached  them.  Cat  of 
this  handscnne  supply  they  paid  their  tnll  at  the 
**  Mulbeny  Ttw^ "  amounting  to  twenty-five  sbillings, 
and  with  tJie  remaining  fifteen,  started  on  the  same 
evening  for  Swansea. 

Eean,  in  the  provinces,  played  everything,  from 
"  Kcbard  "  to  "  Three-fingered  Jack  "  and  "  Harle- 
quin,'' sometimes  two  of  the  three  parts  we  have  named 
on  the  same  night  Tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  and 
farce,  all  came  alike  to  him.  When  in  the  Water- 
ford  company  he  acted  Douglas  in  Hannah  More's 
tragedy  of  "  Percy  "  for  his  benefit,  and  afterwards 
the  Monkey  in  Perouse.  Colly  Grattan,  who  was 
present,  has  told  us  in  the  new  Monthly  Magazine, 
that  in  the  last-named  character  he  showed  agility 
scarcely  surpassed  by  Mazurier  or  Gouffe,  and 
touches  of  deep^^^edyin  themonkcr'b  death-scene, 
which  made  tbArbole  audience  shea  tean. 

When  he  enacted  Youne  Nm-val  in  Home's 
"  Douglas,"  at  Belfast,  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  she  was 
equally  astonished  and  pleased  at  the  ability  he 
displayed.  After  the  play,  she  came  to  him,  and, 
patting  him  graciously  on  the  head,  said,  "  You 
have  played  well,  sir,  very  well.  It 's  a  pity ;  bat 
there 's  too  little  of  you  to  do  anything."  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan was  not  so  complimentary.  When  he  was  to  be 
her  Don  Felix,  at  Exeter,  she  refused  flatly  to  play 
with  such  a  little  bug-a-boo  as  she  elegantly  called 
him,  and  said,  "  Let  me  have  the  long  fellow  with 
the  Dutch  name,"  meaning  Vandenhoff,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  same  company. 

Going  once  to  fulfil  an  engagement  of  two* 
nights  at  Braintree,  in  Enex,  Eean  walked  from 
Rochester,  his  usual  mode  of  travellinff,  and  found 
himself  suddenly  intercepted  by  the  3iames.  He 
bad  reached  the  fbrry,  but  had  no  obolus  with  which 
to  propitiate  the  Charon  for  a  passage  across.  He 
determined,  ther^ore,  to  effect  the  transit  by  swim- 
ming. Stripping  himself  without  delay,  he  tied  his 
clothes  in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  seizing  the 
bundle  in  his  teeth,  as  Crosar  held  up  bis  armor  when 
he  crossed  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  he  reached  the 
opposite  shore ;  but  his  head  sank  several  times,  and 
when  he  landed  his  garments  were  completely  sat- 
urated. Time  presaed,  and  he  had  no  resource 
but  to  thrust  himself  into  his  dripping  habiliments. 
Thus  he  contrived  to  reach  Bramtree  in  time  to 
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commeDoe  the  part  of  BdU.  In  the  second  scene, 
his  phjrucal  powers  gave  way,  and  he  fainted  on  the 
stage.  A  fever  and  ague  kept  him  in  bed  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  leil  him  as  penniless  as  when  he 
came.  Yet  even  when  his  fortunes  and  prospects 
were  at  this  low  ebb,  his  pride  and  amttttion  were  un- 
bounded. 'He  refused  to  act  second  to  Yomig  Bet- 
ty, the  Koscios,  as  he  was  called,  and  for  three  days 
£ad  two  nights,  hid  himself  in  the  fields,  pasturing 
on  turnips  and  cabba^,  to  escape  the  indignity. 
In  1813,  a  very  short  time  before  he  obtain^  his 
London  engagement,  he  walked  from  Bridgewater 
to  Dorchester,  carrying  hia  second  son,  Charles,  on 
his  back,  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  being  occa- 
aionally  relierad  <tf  his  burden  by  the  gooiMiataie 
(tf  his  companiou. 

At  Extfer  in  1813,  he  took  Cato  for  his  benefit,  a 
chaiactra  he  never  attempted  in  Lcmdon,  and  quite 
out  o£  his  line.  When  he  came  home,  his  wife 
asked  him  how  he  had  played.  "  Pretty  well,"  was 
the  answer, "  I  was  not  John  Kemble,  you  Imow." 
From  the  bei^nin^  he  had  a  consciousness  o£  bis 
own  powers,  with  vuions  of  future  eminence.  He 
was  beard  more  than  once  saying  to  himself^  "  Shall 
I  ever  go  to  London  ? —  I  shall,  and  make  a  hit." 
When  at  last  the  opportunity  came,  he  excUumed, 
"  Let  me  only  stand  on  the  Drury  Lane  boards  with 
the  footlights  before  me,  and  I  *11  show  them  what  I 
can  do."  Most  truly  did  ho  verify  his  own  predic- 
tion. 

The  Exeter  benefit  mentioned  above,  was  under 
the  patroaage  of  Squire  Buller.  Yet,  when  Hr. 
Bnllei^s  baUer  came  to  Kean's  residence,  saying, 
*'  You  11  have  a  good  house,  for  my  matter  bespeaks 
the  ptaj,"^  indignant  hero  vowed  be  would  not 
sell  a  ticket  If  the  people  won't  come  and  see 
my  acting,"  he  declared,  "  it  shall  never  be  said  that 
th^ypatronized  me  by  Squire  Buller's  desire." 

When  he  came  home  after  his  triumphal  debut, 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1814,  he  told  hia  wife  as 
he  walked  to  the  theatre  he  wished  he  was  going 
to  be  shot ;  but  when  he  bad  spol^  a  few  speeches, 
and  found  the  audience  going  witVbim,  he  felt  en- 
couraged and  exalted  to  such  a  de^etbathe'could 
scarcely  feel  the  stage  under  him.  As  Ulysses  says 
of  Dioraed,  in  TroUus  and  Cressida,  that  spirit  of 
his  in  aspiration  lifted  him  from  the  earth."  Never 
was  triumph  more  brilliant  and  decisive,  more  hard- 
ly earned,  or  more  thoroughly  enjoyed.  AJas !  that 
OB  himself  should  have  subsequently  helped  to  mar 
and  shorten  soch  a  wonderful  career  I 

In  181 1,  Kean  and  his  wife  undertook  a  long  jour- 
nev  from  Dumfries  to  London,  but  bidu  down  to- 
tally at  York  from  their  cbronio  comphunt, — a  con- 
sumption in  the  money-chest  In  a  state  <^  utter 
want,  they  found  unexpected  relief  from  'Mi.  and 
Mrs.  Kokes,  teachers  of  dancing  in  that  ancient  city, 
to  whom  they  were  previously  strangers.  Bfcs. 
Nokes  called  to  sec  Mrs.  Kean,  upon  the  report  of 
their  starving  condition,  found  it  not  exaggerated, 
expressed  warm  sympathy,  put  somethbg  in  her 
hand,  wished  her  good  morning,  and  left  the  house. 
Mrs.  Kean  opened  the  paper  which  this  excellent 
woman  bad  given  her,  and  found  a  five-pound  bank- 
note! She  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  funted. 
Pow  Kean,  in  dc^>air,  had  actually  offered  to  enlist 
u  a  common  soldier.  Nokes  advised  him  nUher  to 
try  an  experiment  on  the  pubUo  in  bis  more  fkmifiar 
line,  and  lent  him  the  room  iu  which  be  received 
his  pupils.  An  obstacle  presented  itself.  A  clergy- 
man named  Flower,  the  landlord,  was  a  stem  disciple 
of  the  school  of  Collier  and  Btidford,  looking  upon 


every  approach  to  theatricals  as  the  cUreet  avenne 
to  T<^het,  at  the  same  time  that  his  conscience  made 
a  cranpromise  in  favor  of  dancing.  Nokes  prevailed ; 
the  tragedian  gave  his  recitations,  and  cleared  nine 
pounds,  which  carried  him  merril}|  to  his  destination. 
The  original  bill  of  fare  on  that  night,  in  Kean's  own 
writing,lias  been  preserved.  B^  the  kindnesses  John 
Savory,  Esq.,  in  whose  possession  it  is,  and  through 
the  medium  of  a  mutual  friend,  we  are  enabled  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  fae-eimUe  of  tins  oniqae  cun- 
outy.   Here  it  is,  faithfully  transcribed :  — 

:  Under  Patronage.  —  Ball-Boom,  Minster  Yard. 

Tbunday  Evening,  October,  1 811. 

MR.  KEAN, 

(late  of  the  Theatres  Royal,  Havmarket  and  Edinbnrgli) 
and  anther  of  "  The  Cottage  Foundling,  or  Robbers  of 
Ancona,"  now  preparing  for  immodiate  rqnesentation  at 
the  Theatre  Lyceum,  and 

Mrs.  Eeao, 

(late  of  the  Theatres  Cheltenham  and  Binningbam,J 

rospectfnlly  iofbnn  the  inhabitants  of  York  and  its  vicin- 
ity that  they  will  stop,  Foe  Onb  Night  Oslt,  on  their 
way  to  London,  and  present  such  entertaiDEoents  that 
have  never  failed  of  giving  satisfaction  ;  humbly  request- 
ing the  support  of  tfiie  Punlic 

Fast  Ist.  —  Fonr  scenes  from  the  celebrated 

Comedy  of  the 

HoNKTMOoir,  oa  -How  lO  Ruts  a  Wifb. 

Duke  Aruua,         .       .  Mr.  Kean. 
Juliana,  .        .   B&B.  Kean. 

The  favorite  comic  song  of  "B^gara  and  Ballad 
Singers,"  in  which  Mr.  Kean  will  display  his  powers  of 
mimicry  in  the  well-known  characters  of  London  Beg- 
gars. 

Ihitatiohb  of  the  London  Performers,  viz.  Kemble, 
Cooke,  Braham,  Indedon,  Monden,  Fawcctt,  and  The 
YonKO  RoBoiDS. 

Past  Sd.  —  The  Afri<aui  Slave's  Appeal  to 
Liberty  1  1  1 

Somes  from  the  laughable  farce  of 

The  Watebhak,  ob  the  First  op  AuGcar. 

Tom  Tag  (with  the  songs  of  *'  Did  you  not  hear 
of  a  jolly  yonng  Waterman  ?  "  and  the 

E acetic  l>alfad  of  "  Then  foiewdl,  my  trim- 
nilt  wherry"),      ....    Mr.  Kean. 

Miss  Wilhelmina,  Mrs.  Kean. 

AJ^r  which  Mr.  Kean  will  sing,  in  character,  George 
Alexander  Stephens's  description  of  a  Storm. 

Fast  3d.  —  Scenes  from  the  itopnlsr  Drama  of  the 

Castlb  Spectkb. 

Earl  Osnumdf  iSr.  Kean. 

Angela,       .         .  Mrs.  Kean. 

The  favorite  comic  song  of  the  "  Cosmetic  Doctor." 
To  condode  with  -the  langfaable  fiwce  ot 

Stltestbr  Daooeswood,  ok  thb  Dcxbtable 

ACTOB. 

Female  Author,      .      .      Mrs.  Kean. 
Sylvester  Daggcrwood,   .      Mr.  Kean. 

In  which  character  he  will  read  the  celebrated  play-bill 

written  by  G.  Colman,  £s<^.,  and  ting  the  "  Fonr-and- 
Twenty  Puppet  Shown,"  originally  sung  by  him  at  tho 
TIjcatro  Royal,  HaymarkeL 

Each  character  to  be  personated  in  their  appropriate 
Dresses,  mndc  by  the  principal  Theatrical  Dressmakers 
of  London,  viz.  Brooks  and  Eeath,  £Iartin,  &c. 

Front  scats,  2«.  6</.;  back  seats.  Is.  Doors  to  be 
open  at  six,  and  begin  at  seven  precisely.  Tidcots  to  be 
had  at  tho  Fdnter's. 
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The  folloving  incident,  apropos  to  &e  satnect  we 
now  treating     we  founa  recently  in  tne  Ox- 
Muazine  for  1769.    The  writer  gives  his 
name  and  address  as  R.  Uarris,  Middle  Temple. 
Not  long  ago,  I  found  myself  obliged,  m>m  bad 
^  weather,  to  pass  the  night  at  a  Tfllage  some  miles 
*  from  Exeter.   At  the  inn  where  I  took  up  my  qnar- 
^  ters,  I  ordered  a  roait  ibwl  to  be  got  ready  as  soon 
as  possible.   tVhile  I  was  sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
^  watching  the  process  ofmy  intended  reimst,  a  yonng 
fellow,  rather  well-looking,  but  shabtnly  dressed, 
.   came  in,  and,  casting  a  wistful  look  at  the  fowl, 
'  asked  the  landlady  when  it  would  be  done.  She 
replied,  in  about  ten  minutes.   He  went  out,  and  my 
suspicions  were  aroosed.    I  suspected  an  approach- 
ing attack  on  my  lawilil  viands.   Ha  re-entered, 
eyed  the  spit  again  anxioasly,  and  declared  in  a 
petulant  tone  that  he  beliered  the  fowl  would  never 
oe  done.  This  locked  cridcal,  so,  although  naturally 
mild  and  enduring,  I  summoned  resolution,  and  said 
SxmXy, '  That  fowfu  mine,  I  ordered  it,  I  mean  to  pay 
:  for  it,  and  I  will  not  g^ve  up  my  exclusive  property 
to  any  one  elae.*   So  Ntyjng*  I  lotted  as  fiMce  asT 
coold,  and  awaited  the  CT^ct  *  Sir,' said  he,  mtii  ex- 
treme politeness,  *I  must  beg  to  explain.   I  am  one 
\  of  a  company  of  actors  now  stationed  here.  We 
play    Tamerlane"  to-n^ht,  and  I  am  Bajazet.  I 
^  want  the  jack-chain  to  give  effect  to  my  part.  You 
know  I  make  my  appearance  bound,  and  we  are 
promised  the  loan  of  this  most  essential  property.' 
L^n  this  explanation  I  mollified  at  once,  and  invit- 
ed him     take  share  of  my  fowl,  which  was  now  on 
the  table.    He  assented  Joyfully,  saying  he  had  half 
an  hour,  good.   In  a  twinklinc,  the  fowl  disappeared 
between  our  joint  attacks.    My  new  acquaintance, 
'Sir.  Sparkle,  hinting  that  brandy  was  an  admirable 
digestive,  we  each  despatched  a  good  modicum,  and 
set  off  for  *  Tameriaae,'  Hr.  Sparkle  annriiu'  me 
that,  as  I  was  a  novice  m  these  matten,  I  sbonld  see 
much  to  excite  cnrionhr  behind  the  scenes. 

^  The  theatre  was,  ofcoune,  a  bam,  not  run-tight ; 
the  curtain,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  like  the 
old  hag's  variegated  cloak  and  petticoat  in  the  '  Or- 
phan,' which  seemed  to  speak  variety  of  wretched- 
ness." The  lights  were  a  pound  of  twelves,  for  sup- 
plying which,  on  credit,  the  ruthless  chandler  insist- 
ed on  keeping  the  royal  robes  of  Richard  HI., 
in  pledge.  The  performers,  ono  and  all,  seemed  In 
hi^  glee,  from  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  divi- 
dend. Arpasia,  a  pretty  ^rl,  lately  a'  milliner's  ap- 
prentice, suggested  a  contribution  for  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  stimulant  to  carry  them  through  the 
exertions  of  the  evening,  adding  emphatically,  that 
there  were  already  fifteen  shillings  and  dxpence  in 
the  honse  1  I  be^ed  permission  to  order  a  gallon  of 
what  th^  caUeautf  riffkteout  from  my  inn,  a  motion 
that  was  carried  by  acclamation,  all  declaring  that 
the  best  gin  in  the  villaee  iiras  scdd  at  the  Wlute 
Hart     *  ^ 

**  By  the  time  the  glass  had  gone  round,  the  mana- 
ger announced  that  Sqmre  Scamber  and  family  had 
arrived.  All  hurried  to  their  posts.  The  band, 
represented  by  a  solitary  fiddler,  played  "  God  save 
the  King."  The  prompter  whistled  in  the  absence 
of  a  bell.  After  two  or  three  failures,  the  curtain, 
which  refused  to  rise,  was  dr^^ed  down ;  and  when 
the  wreck  was  cleared,  the  Kince  of  Tandia  and 
suite  were  discovered  hailing  the  sun,  represented 
from  the  back  of  the  stage  by  a  wagoner's  candle 
and  lantern. 

"  The  first  act  went  off  smoothly,  but  the  manager, 
"^fho  acted  Tamerlane,  had  ma<fe  so  many  private 


visits  to  the  righteous,  which  he  locked  up  to  pre- 
vent his  people  sharing  with  him,  that  before  the 
second  act  was  over  he  could  hardly  stand,  and  his 
speech  grew  thick.  In  the  scene  of  altercation  with 
Bajazet,  when  my  fnend  Sparkle  was  dmng  won- 
ders with  the  jack-chain,  Tamerlane  kindlra  from 
imaginary  into  real  rage,  and  dealt  the  captive  Sul- 
tan a  swinging  box  on  tiie  ear,  exchuming  witii  an 
oath,  and  a  most  unpardonable  interpolation  into  the 
text,  '  Rascal,  1 11  let  you  know  I  am  the  rnana-* 
ger  I '  The  audience  roared  with  laughter.  This 
Tamerlane  took  for  approbation,  and  immediately 
gave  Axalla,  his  ally,  a  tremendous  stomacher,  which 
stretched  him  on  the  stage.  Axalla,  nimble  as  a 
deer,  less  placable  than  Bajazet,  and  moreover  an 
importation  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  jumped  up  in  a 
second,  knocked  Tamerlane  down  with  a  rolling-pin 
which  represented  his  truncheon  of  command,  and 
shouted  out, '  Take  that,  you  thief  of  the  world,  and 
if  you  're  kilt  dead,  ^u  *il  leun  for  the  fotore  better 
manners  than  to  stnke  an  Irish  gentleman  aeain.* 

"  Tameriane,  between  the  ri^teous  and  Uie  roU- 
ing-pin,  was  now  completely  Mrs  de  comhat.  The 
prompter,  a  littie  decrepid  old  man  with  one  eye 
and  a  wooden  leg,  stumped  out  and  said,  with  the 
kind  permission  m  the  audience,  he  would  read  the 
remainder  of  the  part  if  he  might  wear  spectacles. 
This  was  agreed  to^  and  matters  went  on  to  the  third 
act  The  substituted  Tamerlane  had  just  guned  the 
bottom  of  a  page  that  contained  the  beginning  of  a 
speech,  when,  turning  the  leaf,  he  muttered,  '  Eh, 
what !  perdition  catch  the  rats !  they  have  gnawed 
away  five  leaves.'  Here  ensued  another  dead  stop. 
My  friend  in  the  jack-chain  now  became  apologist 
lie  happened  to  be  a  favorite.  Some  cned, 
*  Bravo,  Sparkle!'  Others  said,  'What,  now?' 
Sjparkle  threw  himself  on  the  well-known  liberality 
of  a  British  public,  and  declared  tiie  inexpressible 
mortification  of  the  whole  company  at  the  crossea  and 
unforeseen  accidents  that  had  marred  their  effects. 
He  <^ered  the  song  of  '  Sweet  Robin,'  by  Miss  Tor- 
rington,  and  a  honipipe  by  himself,  in  or  out  of  fet- 
ters, to  wind  up  instead  of  the  balance  of  Tamer- 
lane. The  good-humored  audience  agreed  to  the 
compromise.  There  was  rather  a  noisy  division  on 
the  hornpipe  clause,  but  the  chain  carried  it  by  a 
large  majority'.  The  song'and  dance  were  raptur- 
ously encored,  and  all  separated  on  mutual  good 
terms  with  much  apparent  satisfaction. 

"  After  the  exhibition,  and  when  the  strollers  had 
reassumed  their  ordinary  attire,  I  invited  the  whole 
posse,  the  drunken  manager  alone  e^cct^tcd,  to  pass 
an  hour  with  me  at  the  White  Hart,  and  regale 
after  their  fatigues.  They  joyfully  concurred,  and 
I  saw  nothing  to  offend  in  their  general  manners 
and  conversation.  There  was  now  and  then  a  sort 
of  technical  phraseology  introduced,  new  and  puz- 
zling to  me,  which  required  an  emendatory  note, 
but  there  was  ndther  gross  vulgarity  nor  offensive 
familiarity.  Ibey  were  evidently  above  the  social 
mark  at  which  they  were  estimated.  In  this  thread- 
bare community,  for  such  they  partially  were,  I  dis- 
covered a  fund  of  good  humor  and  good  sense ;  an 
idea  of  decorum  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the 
strange  character  of  their  lives  and  avocation,  which, 
diverted  into  other  channels,  would  have  carried 
their  possessors  beyond  their  present  level  to  re- 
spectable notice,  if  not  to  eminence.  But,  constru- 
ing their  inclinations  into  ability  and  inspiration, 
and  fancying  themselves  qualified  for  a  most  com- 
plicated art,  because  they  wished  to  practise  it,  they 
tude  defiance  to  poverty  uid  scorn,  and  wilfully 
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encountered  a  thousand  difficaltiea,  which,  if  con- 
ceived or  understood  at  the  outset,  would  have  ter- 
ri6ed  them  into  discretion. 

A  century  has  eUpsed  unce  the  Bubttanee  <£  the 
above  was  written ;  but  in  many  respects  it  is  as 
^iplicable  now  as  when  originally  penned.  What- 
erer  may  be  the  objections  which  serere  ascetics 
can  raise  to  the  ornamental  arts  in  general,  and  the 
art  dramatic  in  particular,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
well-informed  actors,  and  there  are  many  such,  form 
most  agreeable  companions  and  associates.  Buoy- 
ant and  rectdess  in  adrermty  they  sometimes  are, 
and  inclined  'to  pride  and  vanity  when  fortune 
smiles  upon  them.  An  over-estimate  of  their  own 
importance  in  the  social  scale,  is  a  feature  more  par- 
donable than  extraordinary  when  we  consider  now 
constantly  the  pabnlum  is  suppliol  by  pnbUc  ap- 
plause. 

When  Laura,  the  confidential  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  Araenia,  goddess  of  the  Royal  Theatre 
at  Madrid,  proposes  to  her  fi-iend,  Gil  Bias,  to  enter 
the  service  of  her  mistress  as  house  steward  and 
providore,  he  objects,  saying  he  had  r^stered  a  sol- 
emn vow  never  to  serve  a  plebeian. 

Whom  dost  thou  call  plebeians,**  demuided  the 
insulted  confidante,  iridi  an  air  of  disdua ;  *'  darest 
Hutu  to  rank  actresses  with  iba  wives  of  coanciUon 
and  attorneys  ?  Know  that  tiie  ladies  of  the  stage 
are  not  only  noble  but  arch-noble,  by  the  alliances 
they  contract  with  men  trf  quality."  It  wiU  be 
remembered  that  Gil  Bias  accepted  the  post  on  this 
remonstrance,  and  in  a  day  or  two  was  ordered  by 
his  mistr^  to  provide  a  handsome  dinner,  for  which 
she  supplied  him  liberally  with  money.  "  Five  or 
six  of  our  ladies  and  gentlemen,'*  said  she,  "dine 
with  me ;  take  care  and  have  everything  in  plenty." 
"  Madam,"  answered  the  stewW,  "  with  half  this 
sum,  1  '11  engage  to  entert^n  the  whole  troop." 
"Friend,"  rejoined  Areenia,  with  infinite  dignity, 
"  be  so  good  as  to  correct  your  expressions.  We 
say  a  troop  of  thieves,  a  troop  of  beggars,  a  troop  of 
authors ;  but  learn  to  say,  a  company  of  comedians." 


FOUL  PLAY. 

¥^  The  world  is  so  wicked  and  old,  that  it  is  hard 
to  invent  a  new  knavery.  Nevertheless,  certain 
writers  are  bow  practising  an  old  fraud  with  a  new 
^e,  and  gulling  the  public  and  the  press. 

Nothing  baffles  the  literary  detective  so  much  as 
a  nameless  knavery.  I  begin,  therefore,  by  de- 
priving the  fraud  in  questaon  of  that  unfidr  advan- 
tage, and  I  call  it — 

THE  SHAM  SAMPLE  SWDTDLB. 

ExAUPLBS.  — 1.  A  &rmerprepares  his  sample  of 
wheaten  grain  for  nuuket  His  duty  ia  to  put  his 
two  hands  fairly  into  the  bulk  and  so  fill  his  sample 
bag.  But  one  day  in  my  experience,  a  Berk^ire 
farmer  picked  his  grain  for  show ;  that  is,  he  went 
through  the  sample,  and  merely  removed  the  infe- 
rior grains.  He  stood  in  t^je  market  with  the  sham 
sample,  and  readily  sold  twenty  load  of  grain  at 
more  than  its  value.  The  fraud  was  detected,  and 
the  farmer  driven  out  of  the  market 

2.  Suppose  some  malicious  rogue  had  access  to  a 
farmer's  sample-bi^,  and  were  to  remove  the  fine 

Sains,  and  leave  the  inferior,  —  that  would  destroy 
B  &nner's  sale,  and  be  also  a  sham  sample  swindle. 
Of  course  nothing  so  wicked  was  ever  done  in  agri- 
culture; but  there  is  abater  trade  in  the  worid  than 


agriculture,  and  plied  by  dirtier  hands  than  those 
which  scatter  dung  upon  our  fields. 

3.  I  read  one  day  an  article  in  a  Qaarteriy  Re- 
view, in  which  these  two  expressions  occurred  more 
than  once,  "  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and 
"  the  autlior  of  the  Lfly  and  the  Bee."  Now,  Defoe 
wrote  several  stupid  stories,  and  one  mastw-piece ; 
Warren  wrote  several  powerful  stories  ana  one 
fooltsli  rhapsody ;  yet  here,  in  the  name  of  science 
(fbr  criticinn  is  science,  or  it  is  nothing)  is  Warren 
defined  by  his  exceptional  failure,  and  Defoe  by  his 
exceptional  success ;  and  that  is  one  form  of  the 
sham  sample  swindle.  [N.  B.  The  dead  are  apt  to 
get  the  sunny  dde  of  this  swindle,  and  the  living  the 
windy  8ide.j) 

4.  A  writer  produces  a  great  book.  With  all  its 
beauties  it  u  sure  to  have  flaws,  beii^  written  by 
man,  who  is  an  imperfect  creature.  The  sham  sam- 
ple swindler  picks  out  the  flaw  or  flaws,  quotes  them 
bodily,  which  gives  an  air  of  honesty,  and  then  says, 
*^We  could  ffioe  a  host  of  other  examples,  but  ihise 
tcUl  serve  to  show  the  general  character  of  (he  work." 

l%e  Swindle  lies  in  the  words  italicised.  They 
declare  a  sham  sample  to  be  a  true  sample ;  and 
observe,  this  is  a  fithnnood  that  cannot  fhil  to  deonve 
the  reader.  For  wbv?  Hie  grun  of  truth  that 
suppcMTts  the  falsehood  is  shown ;  the  mass  of  truth 
that  contradicts  the  falsehood  is  hidden. 

5.  A  great  work  of  fiction  is  written;  it  is  rich  in 
invention  and  novel  combination ;  but,  as  men  of 
genius  have  a  singularly  keen  appreciation  of  aQ 
that  is  good,  and  can  pick  out  pearls  where  obscure 
scribblers  could  see  nothing  but  rubbish,  the  author 
has,  perhaps,  borrowed  one  or  two  things  from  other 
written  sources,  and  incorporated  them  happily  with 
the  bulk  of  his  invention.  If  so,  they  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  to  the  public,  and  are,  of  coarse,  open 
to  stricture  from  unlearned  critics,  who  do  not  know 
to  what  an  extent  Shakespeare,  Virgil,  Moli^re,  Cor- 
neille,  Defoe,  Le  Sage,  Scott,  Dumas,  &c.  have  poi^ 
sued  this  very  method,  and  how  much  the  public 
gmn  by  it.  But  the  sluun  sample  swindler  is  not 
content  to  point  out  the  borrowed  portion,  and  say, 
honestly,  so  and  so  is  not  ori^nal,  the  rest  may  be. 
His  phui  is  to  quote  the  plagiarism,  and  then  add, 
"  And  that  part  of  the  work  we  do  not  gtute  is  cut 
from  the  same  cloth." 

He  tells  this  Ue  in  cold  blood,  with  his  eyes  opcm 
the  truth ;  and,  as  I  sud  before,  it  is  a  fraud  ^at 
can  never  fiul  on  the  spot,  because  the  bcMrowed 
part  of  the  wori^  is  in  ngnt,  Ae  bulk  <£  the  wwk  ia 
out  of  sight. 

So  much  by  the  way  of  general  description. 

I  come  now  to  a  remarkable  example:  several 
journalists,  not  blessed  with  much  power  of  reason- 
ing on  literary  subjects,  are  repeating  that  Foul 
FUy,  a  tliree-v<dume  novel,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine,  is  a  servile  copy  o(  an  od- 
scnre  French  drama,  called  Le  Porle/euiUe  Rowe. 

Not  to  waste  time  on  echoes,  I  have  tx«ced  tins 
rumor  to  its  source,  a  monthly  maganne,  called  the 
Mask.  Here  the  writer,  in  a  fimn,  Uie  modesty  and 
good  taste  of  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  judge  in 
whose  court  I  may  select  to  try  the  proprietors  of 
the  Mask  for  the  ubel,  conveys  to  the  public  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  works,  and  contemptuously  com- 
ments upon  the  more  brilliant  and  important  of  the 
two. 

He  conducts  the  comparison  on  a  twofold  plan. 
First,  be  deals  with  the  incidents  of  the  two  works ; 
Secondly,  with  the  diali^e.  But  how  ?  Li  the 
first  branch  of  comparison  he  suppresses  ninfrtentha 
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of  the  striking  inddents  in  Fool  Flay,  and  at  least 
eight  tenths  of  th'e  strong  ioradenta  in  Le  PortefeuUle 
Rottge^  and  then,  by  slightly  twisdog  the  few  inci- 
dents that^  Buirive  this  process,  and  by  arbitr^y 
wording  this  double  eham  sample  swindle  in  umilar 
language  (which  language  is  his,  not  ours),  he  makes 
the  two  works  appear  much  alike  in  incident,  id- 
though  they  are,  on  the  whole,  quiet  anlike  in  inci- 
cident. 

Secondly,  he  comes  to  the  dialogue.  And  hoe  he 


is  met  by  a  difficulty  none  of  the  sham  samplers  who 
^weded  him  had  to  face.  He  conld  not  find  a  line  in 
Fool  Fla^  that  bad  been  suggested  by  a  line  in  Le 
Porlefemile  Rouge.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  He 
hit  apon  the  droUest  expedient  He  selected  a  dia- 
logue from  Le  Porie/euUte  Rouge  and  set  it  cheek 
by  jowl,  not  with  parallel  passages  in  Foul  Flay, 
which  was  what  his  argument  demanded,  bnt  with  a 
lame  and  incorrect  translation  of  itaelf.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  his  method :  — 


LE  PORTJEUFEUILLE  ROUOE. 
KBSTSOITEV. 

Pour  risB  an  monde,  Je  n'anrais  votda  vons  laisser  seal 
ict ;  mais,  d'nn  aatre  c6te,  quels  risqaes  n'aarie&Tons  pas 
connu  en  Tons  embarqnant  aroc  nonsl  . . . 

Qui  I  mon        anriea-TDos  done  Tid^  de  pard  sau 

loi  ? 

'ksbveodbn. 

Le  b&timeBt  que  je  monte  appartieot  k  I'Etat,  et  jo  ne 
sanraU  pieodre  arec  moi  un  homme  eondamn^  par  lea 
tois  fnnfaiaei. 

Injnatement  condamntf,  mon  p%re;  M.  Manrice  est 
innocent. 

KBRTSOCBIT. 

I>iea  m'eat  ttfmoio,  que  je  le  soohaite  de  tonte  mon 
(Unel 

And  so  on  for  seventy  speeches.  By  this  method 
it  is  craftily  insinuated  to  the  reader  the  seventy 
speeches  of  Foul  Flay  could  be  quoted  to  prove  the 
plagiarism,  though  not  one  speech  ts  quoted.  Cari- 
ous, that  a  manteuTre  so  transparent  should  sncceed. 
But  it  haa  succeeded — for  a  time. 

Unfortunately  for  truth  and  justice,  the  sham 
sample  swindle,  being  founded  on  anppresaion,  has 
the  advantage  of  brevity;  whereas  its  exposure 
must  alwaya  he  long  and  tedious.  But,  since  m  this 
case  it  has  attachw  not  my  alnli^  only,  but  my 

OHARACUBfl  IN  LX  POKTBFUILLE  JIOI76K 

1.  Dnrom^,  a  banker  and  loose-liver. 

S.  De  Fotbert,  a  daring,  middle-aged  mffion,  fearing 
nothing,  loving  nothing.  The  trite  monster  of  Melo- 
drama, that  never  existed  in  nature. 


8.  Maurice,  a  young  layman,  interesting  by  hissalfor- 
ings  and  adventorea,  bob  as  to  character  utterly  com- 
mon-place. 

4.  Fanstin,  Dnrom^a  aervant. 

Bouqaio,  a  sailor. 

6.  Le  Fere  Lajoie. 

7.  Daniel.  ■   -  '  . 

8.  Gamier,  a  surgeon.        '  ' 

9.  Vwtria.  ■ 

10.  Cha«se. 

11.  Le  Comto  de  Kerreguen,  captain  of  a  vessel, — 
who  has  got  a  daughter. 

12.  H^&ne,  dangfaier  of  the  preceding, — a  weak, 
amiable  giri,  who  parts  with  her  virtue  the  first  fiur 
opportunity.  This  character  is  nndistingnishable  from 
a  thousand  others  in  French  fiction. 

13.  Madame  Delaunay,  aunt  to  the  preceding. 

14.  Miss  Deborah,  HeVne's  gonvemaDte. 

15.  Jacqueline,  Faustin'a  wile. 

16.  McBdemoiaeUea  Dufi^,DBth^,  and  Pel,  young 
ladies  it  mar  be  as  well  not  to  describe  too  minutay. 

17.  Ursnfe,  a  Udy's-maid. 


TH>  WHBBI  FOUL  PLAY  OVOm  TO  BE. 

XBBTKOVSN. 

For  Dothiog  in  the  world  I  would  not  wish  to  leave 
yon :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  what  risks  would  yon  not 
run  in  your  embarking  with  us  1 

HELBNE. 

What,  my  father,  had  yon  then  the  idea  to  go  with- 
out him  1 

KBBVBOtlEir. 

The  ahip  which  I  mount  belongs  to  the  State,  and  I 
shonld  not  know  how  to  take  with  me  a  man  condemned 
by  the  French  laws. 

HELSKE. 

Unjustly  condemned,  my  fitther. 

XBSTBOUEir. 

Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  hope  It  with  ti^  my 
soul. 

probity  in  business,  I  hope  my  readers  will  be  patient, 
and  conuder  for  once  how  hard  it  is,  after  many 
months  of  ardent  and  successful  labor  and  invention, 
to  be'  not  only  decried,  but  slandered  and  insulted 
for  my  pains ! 

I  know  no  positive  antidote  to  a  dishonest  com- 
parison, except  an  honest  comparison.  A  novel  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  drama ;  but  no  doubt  they 
have  three  essentiala  in  common,  l.  Characters. 
3.  Licidents.  S.  Dialogue.  Let  oa,  then,  compare 
the  two  WOTka  on  that  treUo  bans. 

GSABA0IKB8  IN  lOUL  PUT. 
1.  Old  Wardlaw,  an  honorable  merclumt. 

S.  Toung  Wardlaw,  a  weak  youth,  led  into  crime  by 
cowardice ;  a  knave  tortured  by  remorse  and  rendered 
human  by  an  earnest  love. 

3.  Michael  Feofold,  a  worthy  ^id  old  man,  cashier 
to  Watdlaw.  Senior. 

4.  Robert  Penfi>ld,  his  son.  a  clergyman,  and  a  man 
of  rare  gifts,  muscular,  learned,  inventive,  patient,  ■elf- 
denying,  delicate-minded :  a  marked  character;  new  in 
fiction. 


5.  General  RoUoston,  governor  of  a  penal  settlement, 
and  a  soldier,  who,  however,  haa  got  a  daughter. 

6,  Helen  (daughter  of  the  preceding),  a  young  lady 
ofmariMddiaracter,hard  to  win  and  nard  to  lose,  vir- 
tuous under  temptation,  and  distinguished  by  a  tenaci^ 
of  purpose  which  is  rarely  found  in  her  sex.  Upon  the 
whole,  a  character  almost  new  in  fiction.  ..... 
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18.  Maracel,  aFrencli  Cockiwy,  who  gel8  sent  to  sea, 
en  admirable  dmracter:  indeed,  the  only  new  character 
in  the  drama. 

19.  An  ape. 


Now  it  13  an  axiom  in  literary  criticism,  that  to 
invent  incidents  ia  a  lower  art  than  to  invent  char- 
acten;  and  the  writer  in  the  Mask  fires  off  this 
axiom  at  me.  So  be  it  I  find  nineteen  distiDCt 
characters  in  Le  PorUfeuUle  Rouges  and  out  of  die 
nineteen,  fifteen  bear  no  shadow  of  resemblance,  in 
act  or  word,  to.any  character  in  Foul  Pl^:  yet  of 
these  fifteen  many  are  the  very  engines  or  the  play. 
I  find  twenty-one  distinct  characters  in  Foul  Flay, 
and,  out  of  these,  seventeen  bear  no  resemblance, 
either  in  deed  or  word,  to  any  character  in  Le  Porte- 
fauUle  Rouge.  Yet  these  seventeen  are  busy  char- 
acters, and  take  a  large  share  in  the  plot.  As  to 
the  small  balance  of  four  persona,  the  two  heroines 
are  so  opposite  in  character  that  no  writer,  whose 
eye  was.  on  the  French  Helene,  could  possibly  have 
created  the  English  Helen.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  De  Folbert  and  Arthur  Wardlaw:  they 
are  both  rogues ;  bat  then  they  are  opposite  rogues. 
AThy,  they  differ  as  widely  an  a  bold  highwaymw 
and  an  anonymous  slaDdersi. 

^tting  aude  Incident,  which  awiuta  its  turn  in 
tiiis  comparison,  I  can  find  no  character — except 
that  of  General  Rolleston  —  which  resembles  a  char- 
acter in  Foul  Flay.  Kerveguen  is  a  sailor  and  the 
captun  of  a  ship ;  so  far  he  corresponds,  not  with 
General  Rolleaton,  but  with  the  Captain  Hudson  of 
Foul  Play.  But  then  this  sailor  has  a  resolute  char- 
acter and  a  daughter,  and  she  is  the  herotoo  of 
the  drama.  Now  the  soldier  KoUeston  has  also  a 
resolute  character  and  a  daughter,  who  is  the  hero- 
ine of  Foul  Play.  The  plagiarism  of  character,  if 
any,  is  manifestly  confined  to  the  heroine's  father, 
one  character  out  of  thirty-eight  and  more,  who  act, 
and  speak,  and  think,  and  feel  in  the  two  works. 
How  lar  does  this  correspond  with  the  impression 
the  sham  8am|der  has  sought  to  create  1 


7.  Hiram  Hudnon,  capt^n  of  the  Proserpine,  a  good 
seaman,  who  has  been  often  employed  to  cast  away 
ships.  When  drunk,  he  descants  on  his  doty  to  hu 
employers.  This  character  ts  based  ao.  reality,  anl  is 
entirdT  new  in  fiction. 

6.  Joseph  Wytie,  his  mate,  a  man  of  physical 
strength,  yet  cunning ;  a  rogue,  but  a  manly  one,  goaded 
by  avarice,  bat  stun^  by  remorse. 

9.  Cooper,  a  taciturn  sailor,  with  an  antique  friend- 
ship for  talkatiTe  Welch. 

10.  Welch,  a  talkative  sailor,  with  an  antique  friend- 
ship for  taciturn  Cooper.  These  two  sailors  an  chaao- 
ters  entirely  new  in  fiction.  8o  are  tbeir  adratareB  and 
their  deaths. 

11.  Joshua  Fullalove,  a  character  created  by  myself 
in  Hard  Cash,  and  reproduced  in  Fool  Flay  with  the 
consent  of  my  coUaboraieur. 

13.   Burt,  a  detective. 

13.  Undercliffe,  an  expert;  a  character  based  on  real- 
ity, but  entirely  new  in  fiction.  He  reads  handwritiiig 
^vondei^y,  and  cannot  read  cbcnmstanoes. 

14.  Mrs.  TJnderclifib,  mother  to  the  expert,  a  woman 
who  has  no  skill  at  handwriting,  but  reads  fines  and 
circiuDstancee  keenly. 

15.  Tollemache,  a  barrister. 

16.  Meredith,  a  barrister  of  a  different  stomp. 

17.  Sarah  Wilson. 

18.  A  squinting  barber,  who  sees  a  man  in  trouble, 
and  BO  demands  lOs.  for  shaving  him. 

19.  Adams,  a  bill  broker. 

20.  Somebody,  an  underwriter. 

SI.  Nancy  Rouse,  a  lodging-bonse  keeper  and  wnlt- 
er-winnan,  and  a  cbancter  new  ia  fiction. 

AVe  come  now  to  the  incidents  of  the  two  woiks 
and  these,  handled  on  the  above  honest  method, 
yield  precisely  the  same  result  But  to  work  this 
out  on  paper  would  take  a  volume.  Sometbing,  bow- 
ever,  may  be  done  in  a  shorter  compass  the  help 
of  figures.  Foul  Hay,  then,  is  contamed  in  twenty- 
five  numbers  of  Once  a  Week.  And  these  nwnbers 
average,  I  believe,  fourteen  columns  each,  or  rather 
more.  The  first  number  is  very  busy,  and  deals 
with  crime  and  love.  The  prolc^e  of  the  French 
drama  does  not  deal  with  love  at  all,  and  with  crime 
of  quite  another  character.  In  the  story  the  crime 
is  forgery ;  and  that  crime  remains  part  of  the  i^ot 
to  the  end.  In  the  drama  the  true  generative  inci- 
dent is  murder.  That  murder  is  committed  by  a 
villain,  who  had  previously  forged ;  but  the  previous 
forgery  could  be  omitted  without  affecting  uie  plot. 
The  fundamental  incident  of  the  drama  is  murder. 
The  two  fundamental  incidents  of  Foul  Play  are 
forgery,  and  the  scutUing  of  a  diip  to  deatny  the 
underwriters. 

From  No.  1  to  No.  4,  Fotd  Flay,  thqqgb  full  of 
incidents,  has  not  an  idea  in  common  with  the 
drama.  In  the  fourth  number  the  two  works  have 
this  in  common,  that  the  hero  and  heroine  are  on 
board  one  ship,  and  that  ship  gets  lost.  But  in  the 
drama  the  father  is  there,  and  in  the  story  he  is  not ; 
the  hero  and  heroine  are  brought  on  board  by  en- 
tirely different  incidents  in  the  two  works,  and  the 
French  ship  is  fired  by  mere  accident.  Not  so  the 
English  ship :  that  is  scuttled  by  order  of  the  hero- 
ine's lover ;  and  so  the  knave  is  made  the  means  of 
throwing  the  woman  he  loves  upon  the  protection  of 
the  friend  he  has  ruined.  This  is  invention  and 
combination  of  a  high  order.  But  calling  upon  an 
unforeseen  accident  to  effect  a  solitary  purpose,  and 
then  dismissing  the  accident  forever,  is  jost  what  .any 
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fix>l  can  do  at  aaj  moment,  and  it »  all  die  aotfaorB 
of  the  French  dnma  hare  attempted  to  do  in  fhat 
ntuatum.  From  the  4th  number  to  the  hel  paga 
but  one  of  the  17th  nomber,  Foul  Fia^  diTei:;eef  en- 
tirely from  the  drama,  and  the  drama  from  Foot 
Flay.  The  exirtenoe  of  those  liiateen  anmbera 
(more  than  odb  half  of  the  entire  itory)  ia  Tirtqidly 
denied  by  the  sham  aampler  in  these  vorda :  — 

"  GooatTuction  and  incidenta  are  French,  and 
taken  from  the  defendant's  drama." 

Yet  thau  thirteen  nomben  axe  the  most  admired 
of  the  whc^  They  are  the  poem  of  the  wosk. 
They  deal  with  the  strange,  the  true,  the  terriUe, 
and  the  beautiful.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  ooiv 
noniMra  wUefa  I  leceived  complete  in  Ibrm  as  well 
as  in  sobitanoe  from  my  aoeomplidied  oolloborofeur, 
and  it  was  tlds  half  of  the  work  which  drew  in  one 
TCek  fotiy  netieet  from  Amanean  jovmaU.  llio«e 
journals,  ctHumenting  on  the  adventmics  and  contri- 
Tances  of  certain  persons  wrecked  on  the  Auckland 
islands,  remarired  that  Hilary. vm  imitating  Fietton^ 
and  so  sent  thdr  readeis  to  Foul  Flay,  iffistoiy 
will  new  ioiitate  £e  Porte/euUle  Rovgef  any  more 

IN  THE  DRAMA.  * 

Hel&ne  tides  at  once  with  Maurice,  and  ugoes  the 
caee  Tvith  hw  £ubar,  and  Maarice  k  almost  passtre. 
Maurice  is  narer  loaster  of  the  dtoation.  On  tbe  oon- 
traiy,  he  tries  to  follow  HtERae  on  board,  and  is  shot 
like  a  dog  in  tlie  attempt.  Hfl%oe  nerer  undertalces  to 
clear  hhs.  AH  is  left  to  acddent 


From  this  to  the  end  of  tbe  work,  we  have  seren 
numbers  of  Foul  Flay,  and  two  acts  of  Porie/euilie 
Rouge,  and  not  an  idea  in  common  between  the 
two.  So  that  twenty-three  numbers  ont  of  twenty- 
fire,  Foul  Play,  have  not  an  idea  in  common  with 
the  French  dnuua ;  two  numbers  ont  of  twen^-fire 
have  each  a,  bare  utuation  which  looks  like  one  in 
the  drama,  but  on  closer  inspection  proves  to  be 
handled  so  differently  that  the  charge  m  plagiarism 
is  untenable. 

Fotil  Flay  is  illustrated  hv  ISi.  Du  Maurier.  The 
Bud  Dn  Manner  is  a  good  actor,  and  luu  dranutsc 
tendencies.  £te  U  sure  to  have  picked  oat  some  of 
the  more  dramatjc  sitnations  in  Foul  Flay  for  iUus- 
tration,  and,  if  the  incidents  oS  Foal  Flay  came  from 
the  PorlefeuiUe  Rouge,  Mr.  Du  Manner's  sketches 
would  serve  to  illos^te  that  drama.  I  have  ex- 
amined his  IDustradons,  twelve  in  number ;  I  cannot 
find  one  that  fits  any  scene  or  incident  in  the  French 
drama.  If  they  were  all  pasted  into  the  PortefeuSle 
Rouge,  no  reader  of  that  drama  would  be  able  to  ap- 
ply any  one  of  them  to  anything  in  the  whole  com- 
posittoD.  Bring  your  minas  to  bear  on  this  fiwt.  It 
IS  worth  stady. 

And  now  1  come  to  the  dialogue  of  the  works. 
Here  the  ctHn^irison  is  a  blank.  There  is  nothing 
to  compare.  The  writer  in  the  Mask  dared  not  pot 
seventy  speeches  from  Foul  Flay  by-  tbe  aide  of  nis 
seven^  speeches  from  Porte/euiUe  Rouge.  He 
dared  not  deal  thus  honestly  wOh  even  seven  roeech- 
es.  And  sb^  I  tell  ypn  why  ?  Because  thwe  is 
not  one  line  in  Foul  Flay  that  corre^Kmds  with  a 
line  in  Porte/euUle  Rouge. 

Shakespeare,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  has 
the  following  lines : 

"  X  '11  ntliw  be  nomannfriy  thu  trouMeMCDe." 

And,  Moli^,  in  Bourgeois  GeniUhommt,  has  this 
line : 

"Tainu  mienx  ttrt  i»ciM  fulnyorfiia,)' 


thaM  I  have  descendad  to  tautate  Le  PartefeuiUe 
Rouge.  At  the  end  of  the  1 7th  number  ni  Foul 
Flay,  Gcserai  RoUcstcn  lands  on  the  unknown 
island,  and  finds  his  daughter  and  the  innocent 
convict  living  ak}ne  tf^;ether.  And  in  the  9th  scene 
of  tbe  2d  £[!!t  PorlefeuiUe  .RtTUMiKerregoea  comes 
with  other  characters,  and  finds  bu  danghter,  the 
innocent  convict,  and  MarceL 

IW  is  a  ^ood  and  generative  ritaation,  and  looks 
like  plagiarism  in  the  novel-  But  the  moment  we 
come  to  the  treatment,  the  acts  and  the  words  of  all 
the  three  interlocutors  are  so  remaikably  difierent 
in  the  two  wuks,  that  no  honest  and  ^seoning 
man  can  believe  the  writer  of  that  scene  in  Foiu 
Fhyr  had  his  eye  on  the  drama.  In  the  story  the 
&lner  and  daughter  meet  alone  with  wild  rapturca 
equal  to  die  occanon;  a  saeted  scene.  In  the  play 
they  meet  before  witnesses,  and  the  French  drama- 
tists with  veiT  bad  judgment  have  allowed  tbe  low 
come^an  to  be  present.  He  opens  his  month,  and 
of  course  the  wene  goes  to  the  devil  at  once. 

In  Ae  snbsequoit  diakgne  and  faoriiw,  I  find 
great  variadons. 

IN  THB  NOTSU 

i^len  puts  Robert  PenTold  on  his  defence,  and  on  his 
convincing  her  he  ie  innocent,  declares  her  love.  Then 
Bobert  Iwfold  beoomes  master  of  the  utnation,  and  it 
is  by  his  own  will,  and  high  saise  of  bnuir,  he  remains, 
ana  the  parting  is  effected.  And  Helen  and  her  fiitber 
nodertakfl  to  clear  him  in  I^ngland ;  which  promise  on 
Hden's  part,  witfi  its  many  consequences,  is  the  very 
plot  of  tha  BeqnaL 

I  can  find  no  such  apparent  pla^arism  in  all  the 
fU^es  of  Foul  Flay  and  Le  PortefeuHle  Rouge. 

I  conclude  this  subject  with  the  following  state- 
ments of  matters  known  to  me  :  — 

1.  I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  MS.  con- 
tributed to  Foul  Ray  by  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault.  This 
MS.  consists  of  two  or  three  numbers  complete  in 
form  as  well  as  in  substance ;  and  also  of  a  great 
manjr  plans  of  numbers,  sketches,  materials,  and  in- 
ventive ideas  of  singular  merit  and  value.  In  all 
this  MS.  I  find  on^r  one  word  that  can  have  come 
from  Pori^M^  Rouge,  and  that  wwd  is  —  Helen. 

S.  I  myself  never  saw  Le  PtxrtefeuSle  Rouge  until 
after  the  article  in  the  Mask  appeared, — never  saw 
it  nor  heard  of  it. 

3.  The  one  valuable  situalalon  the  two  works  con- 
tun  in  common  may  have  come  to  me  from  Mr. 
Boucicault,  but  if  so,  it  came  in  conversation.,  along 
with  many  other  things  quite  as  good,  and  the  guilt, 
if  any,  of  selecting  the  naked  i£a,  which  is  w  we 
have  Qsed,  lies  wiOi  me,  who  never  saw  the  Porle- 
feuiUe Rouge. 

4.  I  handled,  treated,  and  wrote  every  line,  on 
which  the  charge  of  unprincipled  plagiarism  has 
been  founded,  and  I  have  got  m^  MS.  to  prove  it. 

5.  Any  person  connected  with  bterature  can  com- 
pare the  Porte/euUle  Rouge  and  Foul  Play  at  my 
house :  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  literary  broth- 
er who  may  have  the  honesty  and  patience  to  do  it 

6.  The  writer  in  the  Mask  has  done  this^  and, 
having  done  it,  he  most  have  known  that  his  charge 
of  unprincipled  {d£^paTism  was  Use  and  disingenu- 
008.  Tet  knowing  this,  he  was  not  content  to  do 
me  a  moderate  injunr :  it  was  not  enough  to  defraud 
an  honored  writer  of  his  reputation  as  an  inventor ; 
be  must  attack  my  character  as  a  gentlenun,  and  as 
a  iair  dealer  with  publishers  and  maimgers.  On 
tlus  account,  I  am  going  to  make  an  example  of 
hiuL  I  shall  ane  him  for  libel,  and,  whan  ve  meet 
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in  the  Court  of  Commoa  Pleas,  I  shall  repeat  upon 
my  oath  ai  a  Christian  all  the  statementa  which 
now  I  make  in  diese  oolunms  upon  my  honw  as  a 
gentleman. 

I  shall  aak  leave  to  retam  to  the  sham  sample 
swindle  on  some  other  occasion,  and  in  a  way  that 
will  be  less  egotistical  and  more  interestiDg  to  oar 
readers.  It  a  the  moat  potent  awimlle  in  creation, 
■ad  all  honest  writers  afaould  combine  to  expose  it 

'  Chablbb  Bxadb. 

i  AuiBT  Itauos,  KmonmiM^ 
AaciutU. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Thb  name  of  the  new  editor  of  The  Saturday 
Beview  has  not  been  annonQced. 

Adelaide  Ristori  is  now  in  Genoa,  resting  after 
her  arduous  {mfessiooal  tour  in  this  country- 

M.  Offekbach  has  {daced  in  tha  hands  of  the 
director  of  the  Yari^  the  made  of  a  new  cnwra, 
entitled  la  P^kok. 

Count  Bisharce  is  sud  to  be  stiU  suffering 
from  ill  health :  he  is  obliged  to  take  opium  at 
night  in  order  to  deep. 

English  mobs  have  lost  one  of  their  most  delight- 
ful entertainments.  Henceibrth  the  deatb^[>enalt7 
is  to  be  inflicted  in  private. 

Mask  Lkmon,  Uie  editor  of  Puneh,  his  been 
pUjnug  Falstaff  in  tome  private  Loi^Uni  theatricals. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  captal  actor. 

The  Saturday  Hevicw  of  August  15  pruses 
Mr.  Howells's  "  Italian  Journeys,"  and  thinks  the 
author  must  be  a  jewel  of  a  travelling  companion. 

MDcss  Lilly  Maxwell,  and  eleven  hundred  other 
women  householders  in  the  township  of  Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock,  have  sent  in  claims  to  be  placed  on 
the  list     voters  for  the  ci^  of  Uanchester. 

M.  DE  BoNXAiRE,  the  great  trapezist,  and  the 
rival  of  Leotard,  has  been  killed  by  a  &11  in  the 
Madrid  Theatre.  Bonnaire  had  a  fortune  cf  £8,000 
a  year,  and  fallowed  his  dangerous  occupation  from 
mere  love  of  the  art  His  mother  often  entreated 
hip  to  renounce  the  practice,  but  he  always  replied 
with  a  smile,  "  What  matter  whether  one  dies  in  this 
way  or  another?"  He  was  only  twenty-eight  years 
of  age. 

The  Mask,  for  August,  has  a  clever  whimsical 
cartoon,  "  Companions  of  the  Bath,"  representing 
half  the  celebrities  of  Europe  disporting  Uiemselves 
at  Dieppe  or  Havre,  or  some  such  place.  Some  of 
t^e  likenesses  and  attitudes  are  cabital.  Longfellow, 
Tennyson,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Dean  Stan- 
ley, Mr.  Spureeon,  Alexander  Dumas,  Messrs.  Reade 
andBoucicaultMr.  Swinburne,  StgnorMuio,MdUe. 
Patti,  and  Mdlle.  NilsBon  are  conspicuous  person- 
ages- 

Charles  Dickens's  play  L'Abtme  has  been 
performed  during  one  hundred  consecutive  nights. 
It  appears  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  be- 
tween the  manager  of  the  Vaudeville  and  the  author, 
that  the  latter  should  receive  a  premium  niter  the 
fiftieth  and  another  after  the  one-hundr«dth  night 
These  premiums  were  claimed  by  Mr.  Dickens. 
The  manager,  however,  replied  that  the  success  of 
the  ineee  was  wholly  due  to  the  untiring  exertions 
of  the  troupe ;  whereapon  Mr.  Dickens  waives  lus 


claim  to  the  sud  premiams.  "  Est  ce  assez  geoUe- 
man?"  inquires  the  Figaro  rightly;  adding  that 
there  are  remarkably  few  authors  who  would  con- 
sent to  relinquish  their  ri^ts  on  so  poor  an  excuse. 

One  of  those  absurd  newspaper  soasips,  who  never 
live  long  enough  to  learn  to  tell  uie  truth,  recently 
started  a  story  to  the  effect  tiiat  when  Air.  Longfel- 
low was  in  Enriuid  many  yean  ago  he  pteeented  a 
letter  of  mtroooctioa  to  Loid  Lytton,— then  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer, — and  was  treated  with  great  dis- 
courtesy by  the  novelist  Lord  Lytton,  in  a  note 
to  Mr.  James  Holden,  nuls  the  slander  to  the 
counter:-- 

"  Kmwovn,  Jnlr  3T. 
"  Dear  Sir,  —  The  paragraph  you  were  good  enough 
to  send  me  rolatire  to  Mr.  Lon^ellow  and  mnelf  is  an 
impudent  falsehood  from  beginumg  to  end.  — 1  have  the 
honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  yonrs  truly, 

"Ltttom." 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  address  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  James  Simpson 
gave  a  splendid  sketch  of  the 'future  of  chemistry, 
and  indeed  of  most  of  the  sciences.  "  There  may 
come  a  time,"  he  said,  "  when  our  patients  irill  be 
asked  to  breathe  or  inspre  most  of  thmr  dn^  in- 
stead of  Bwallomng  them ;  m  at  least  when  those 
drugs  will  be  changed  into  pleasant  beverage,  in- 
stead of  disgusting  draughts,  and  powders,  boluses, 
and  pills.**  This  change  is  not^  be  expected  for 
at  least  a  century,  and,  perhaps,  for  two.  By  that 
time  Sir  James  Simpson  thinks  such  advances  will 
have  been  made  in  medicine  that  "  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing length  of  human  life  will  begin  to  nilfil  that 
ancient  prophecy,  '  the  child  shall  (£e  an  hundred 
years  old.' " 

M.  Rochefort  tells  the  world,  through  the 
Independance  Beige,  that  the  Lanteme  will  appear 
simultaneously  in  Paris  and  in  Belgium.  He  has 
come  to  live  among  fiweignen,  he  says,  simply  to  be 
able  to  continne  the  pubfication.  Tne  French  Gov- 
ernment cannot  suppress  the  pajMr,  and  M.  Rodie- 
fwt  has  already  taken  care  that  its  editor  shall  be 
beyond  their  reach.  "  Once  in  prison,"  saj's  M. 
Rochefort, "  it  would  have  been  easy  to  intercept 
my  copy,  and  to  ruin,  in  fact,  ^e  journal  which 
could  not  be  killed  by  law."  M.  Rochefort  had  an 
extremely  narrow  escape  of  arrest ;  the  police  agents 
passed  a  night  and  a  day  at  the  very  gates  of  his 
villa,  vainly  waiting  for  his  return  home.  There  is 
some  talk  of  his  going  to  reside  in  Italy  in  case 
Belgium  should  consider  it  unsafe  to  offer  him  an 
asylum.  For  good  or  ill,  he  may  now  be  consid- 
ered to  have  joined  the  great  company  of  French 
refugees.  It  has  always  been  a  difficult  question 
whether  a  man  serves  his  country  best  by  staying  in 
it,  or  by  keeping  out  of  it,  iriwa  he  has  reason  to  be 
diasatiraed  with  its  govenimcnt  If  he  stays,  he  may, 
by  direct  personal  influence,  bring  about  toe  changes 
he  hopes  for ;  if  he  goes  away,  he  may  gain  the  sanu 
end  by  the  moral  effect  of  his  withdrawal.  MUch, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  man,  and 
on  the  public  estimate  of  him.  If  he  is  a  Ittde  man, 
he  had  better  stay,  do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  to 
him,  and  hope  for  better  times ;  he  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  great  man  to  be  missed.  On  M.  Roche- 
fort's  arrivu  at  Brussels,  ho  alighted  at  the  Hdtel  de 
Flandres,  where  Victor  Hugo  immediately  called  on 
him.  The  author  of  La  Lanteme  has  already  made 
£  4,400  by  his  paper.  In  France,  opposition  to  tlie 
powers  that  exist  always  pays. 


FrbMd  u  ths  Unircnitr  PMh.  CkmWdsi,  by  Wdc^  lUialow.  ft  Cs.,  far  TiA^aii«t^.kteUU^L^ 
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WARRIORS  AT  WIMBLEDON. 

A  SUHjniR  BKBTCa,  IK  SBTEBAL  BCBHSB. 
PROLOOUX.  —  THE  SQUATTERS. 

A  VERT  celebrated  squatting  story  is  told  of  an 
old  woman  at  Westminster.  Success  seems  to  come 
from  squatting,  and  the  history  of  how  it  brought 
fortune  to  an  ancient  vendor  of  apples  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  certunly 
worth  the  telling. 

Once  upon  a  time  —  and  I  am  sore  that  in  this  way 
alt  genuine  stones  begin  —  there  was  an  old  woman 
who  Icept  a  little  apple-stall  on  the  borders  of  a  bit  of 
waste  ground  in  Westminster.  The  hot  sun  dried 
up  this  little  old  woman's  complexion,  and  the  pid- 
less  rain  hardly  agreed  with  the  constitution  of  her 
fruit ;  so  in  order  to  protect  herself  from  the  attacks 
of  our  proverbially  inconstant  climate,  she  adopted 
the  not  very  norol- proceeding  of  holding  a  huge 
umbrella  over  her  head,  under  which  she  was  able 
to  smoke  her  pipe  and  awut  her  coatomers  in  peace 
and  comfort 

Fortune  did  not  turn  her  back  upon  the  little  old 
woman.  With  the  slender  capital  she  had  acquired 
by  apples  she  invested  in  literature.  It  soon  hap- 
pened that  freqaenterfr  of  Westminster  knew  where 
to  buy  their  papers  as  well  as  their  nuts.  Papers 
brought  more  capital,  and  the  little  old  woman  got 
so  proud  that  she  snubbed  her  Gampish  umbr^la 
altogether.  A  happy  thought  struck  her.  Why 
not  erect  a  shed  ?  She  did  this,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  sticks  and  a  piece  of  tarpaulin.  Further  success 
suggested  larger  improvements.  Kind  goddess  For- 
tune, as  if  with  a  fairy  wand,  turned  the  tarpaulin 
shed  into  a  real  shop  with  a  real  little  cosey  parlor  at 
the  back,  the  kind  of  cosey  back  parlor  to  a  thriving 
shop,  with  a  bell,  and  constant  .customers,  which  at 
some  time  or  other  must  have  made  us  all  envious. 

I  believe  in  back  parlors  to  a  shop,  and  am  still  of 
opinion  that  they  consUtute  true  happiness ;  but  this 
is  a  fad  of  my  own,  and  is  entirely  hy  the  way.  Sud- 
denly came  another  tap  of  fairy  Fortune's  wand. 
A  first  floor  was  added  to  the  shop;  then  a  second ; 
then  a  third ;  and  then  ihe  "  oldest  inhabitant "  might 
have  been  surprised  to  see  a  real  honse  standing 
steady  and  erect  upon  this  plot  of  no  man's  land! 
But  wait  a  minute.  My  story  is  not  yet  over. 
Years  rolled  on,  and  the  little  old  woman  died.  No 
man's  land  had  been  built  upon,  every  inch  of  it, 
when  suddenly  comes  some  mighty  railway  or  gi- 

f antic  hotel,  threatening  to  puU  down  the  shop 
uilt  by  the  little  old  woman  upon  the  waste  plot  of 
ground  in  Westminster. 


"  Compensation,  of  course,"  say  the  descendants  of 
the  little  old  woman. 

"  Compensation  ?  Tes,  anything  you  like  to  ask," 
says  the  mijghty  railway  or  the  gigantic  hotel,  which- 
ever you  like.  And  the  descendants  of  the  queer 
little  apple-woman  pocketed  their  compensation, 
and,  I  trust}  determined  to  live  hapiuly  ever  after- 
wards. 

Now  it  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  veir  pretty  little 
story.   The  moral  of  it  is  obvious.   Squat  wherever 

and  whenever  you  can. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  warriors  at 
Wimbledon?  I  hear  somebody  asking.  I  answer 
with  all  politeness,  a  very  great  deal,  because  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  estinutlde  system  of  squat- 
ting, the  warriors  would  never  have  been  at  Wim- 
bledon at  all. 

Well,  once  upon  a  time,  again,  there  was  a  war- 
rior in  every  sense  of  the  word,  because  he  belonged 
to  a  celebrated  Volunteer  corps  which  had  existed 
as  a  Volunteer  corps  long  berore  such  a  thing  aa  a 
"  movement "  was  Dom  or  tiiought  of;  long  before 
country  ^ntlemen  and  roatic  bnmpUns  squabbled 
about  unifomis,  and  came  up  to  London  to  kiss  her 
Majesty's  hand,  and  tread  on  one  another's  toes  at 
an  orgie  facetiously  called  a  ball,  at  the  Floral 
Hall ;  and  besides  Iwlonging  to  the  Victoria  Rifles, 
he  had  left  England  to  fight  under  Garibaldi,  —  a 
circumstance  which,  in  my  opinion,  goes  far  to  prove 
that  he  must  have  been  very  fond  of  fighting  indeed. 
On  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  a  man  must  eat  a 
peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies,  he  came  back  from  Gar- 
ibaldi just  as  ^ood  a  fellow  as  he  was  before,  and 
with  the  expenence  gained  from  some  rough  cam- 
pugning. 

He  knew  bow  to  coc^.  That  was  a  great  feather 
in  his  cap.  He  had  also  invented  a  cooung  appara- 
tus, which  suggested  a  trial.  The  trial  suggested 
Wimbledon,  and  Wimbledon  stUKested  squatting. 
Accordingly,  the  'N^ctorias  [Htcheauieir  tents,  gypsy- 
fashion,  on  a  comer  of  the  common ;  and  as  they 
beha^  themsdves  prettihr,  and  did  not  meditate 
disturbing  the  hen-roosts  of  the  neighborhood,  Lord 
Spencer  allowed  them  to  remain  on  his  dom«n,  and 
did  not  bring  them  up  before  the  nearest  magistrate 
and  charge  uiem  with  the  h^nous  ofience  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  air  I 

Gypsy-like  again,  the  gallant  Victorias  were  mag- 
nificently hospitable,  lliey  had  shared  their  bit 
and  sup  with  all  comers.  They  roasted  many  a  car- 
case in  the  celebrated  cooking  apparatus  invented 
by  the  celebrated  Victorian  Volunteer,  and  they 
passed  round  many  a  pannikin  filled  wiUi  the  '  best 
as  is.*   Bound  the  carcases  and  the  pannikins  came 
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the  eagles.  The  hospitality  of  the  Victorias  became 
proverbial,  and  I  may  hero  remark  that  it  has 
remaned  so  to  this  day ;  and  equally  proTerbial 
became  the  jollity  of  the  first  camp  out 

Then  wcro  the  days  of  the  original  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  camp-fires ;  and  tke  days  when  Lords 
Elcfao  and  Spencer,  and  all  the  nobiuties,  male  and 
female,  of  the  Association,  tat  roand  the  fire,  and 
listened  to  the  fervid  strains  of  the  vocal  policeman, 
and  Trere  amused  with  the — at  that  time  —  novel 
account  of  the  eccentricities  of  a  certain  "Mer- 
maid "  Tvho  waa  married  to  a  sailor  "  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  blue  sea." 

When  this  celebrated  Victorian  hospitality  was 
noised  about,  it  became  infectious.  Englishmen  — 
and  notably  Englishmen  who  arc  Voluuteera  —  do 
not  care  to  be  outdone  in  hospitality,  and  to  this 
generous  and  laudable  feeling  I  am  inclined  to  as- 
cribe the  great  success  o£  tm  campin^^at  iieatore 
of  the  Wimbledon  Meeting. 

Why,  only  tbi»  year,  m  the  South  Middlesex 
oamp, —  composed  of  somewhat  modem  but  not  a 
btfc  uie  leas  eameat  ■qsatten,— I  heard  the  same 
opinioa  in  different  ibnna  otw  and  orer  again  ex- 
iwetsed.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  lo  jolly  f  I  shall 
certainly  come  myself  next  year."  And  thus  I 
expect  it  will  come  to  pais  that  not  only  the  Volun- 
teers who  haTe  qualms  of  conscience  at  receiving  bo 
much  kindness  at  the  hands  ot  their  brethren  in 
anna,  but  the  visitors  who  are  not  VcJunteera  and 
reeeive  just  the  Hune  hearty  welcome,  will  all  put 
their  ^oalders  to  the  wheel,  and  then  in  ^-ears  to 
come,  daring  a  certain  fortnight  in  July,  London 
will  be  deeerted,  and  we  shall  all  find  oorselvos  on- 
der  canvas. 

BCKSS  I.  — WnCDLBDON  AS  IT  IS. 

A  great  many  years  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed. 
I  have  spoken  Wimbledon  as  it  was.  What  a 
fdiange  ti  seen  in  Wimbledon  as  it  is  1 

Tm  exciteDMnt  of  a  Derby  Day  or  an  Oxford 
sod  Cambridge  Boat  Race  hmds  the  wretched  sta- 
tion over  Waterioo  Bridge  in  its  iron  grip  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  Tr^n  after  trun  laden  with  Vol- 
unteers who  shoot,  and  Volunteers  who  merely 
camp  ;  Volunteers  who  must  be  in  town  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  friends  who  come 
down  to  cook  and  spoil  the  broth ;  friends  who  can 
oodc,  and  are  not  above  washing  up  the  dishes ; 
kindly  mothers  and  affectionate  sisters,  anxious  to 
see  what  the^  can  do  for  patriotic  husbands  and 
brothers ;  dainty  dtapfaonous  damsels,  ever  ready  to 
flirt  over  strawberries  and  cream  and  claret  cup,  — 
trains  weighted  with  such  mixed  elements  as  these 
speed  along  to  Putney  Station  every  ten  minutes. 

And  what  has  poor  innocent  Putney  done  thus  to 
be  frightened  out  of  her  pmpr'tety  ?  The  pleasant 
reeort  t^Glerkdam  is  literally  besieged  with  cabs. 

"  Oo,  oaU  «  mb,  ud  let  a  oab  be  calM, 
And  kt  the  mta  tiut  imltetb  be  ttw  etOtr ; 

And  la  bla  c&lIlDK  let  him  noUtiait  c«ll  ; 
But  Cab  1  cab  !  cab '.  oh  for  n  cftb,  je  gods  '. "  * 

Cabs  did  I  say  ?  The  vehicle  of  Putney  are  not 
even  to  be  dignified  with  that  opprobrious  epithet. 
Where  do  these  ramshackle  vt^liicles,  with  their  raw- 
boned  horses,  come  from  ?  Hidden  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze  for  months  and  months,  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gency like  the  Derby  Day,  or  Hampton  Baces,  or 
Wimbledon,  out  they  come,  ready  to  jolt  one's  in- 
side out  roost  mercilessly.  The  shaking  may  be  good 
for  the  constitution,  but  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
itting  three  on  the  box-seat,  and  of  course  the  out- 
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side  rail  fell  to  my  lot.  My  poor  bonea  ache  with 
the  memory  of  that  ride.  But  never  mind  tho  jolt- 
ing ride,  which  cost  one  sixpence ;  a  sea  of  bunting  is 
before  us.  The  camp  is  m  si^hL  How  the  ran 
glares  on  the  bright  wnite  tents  1  I  can  tell  where 
my  friends  are  f^m  the  fiags.  There  is  the  scarlet 
lion  of  the  Scotchmen ;  the  Trish  harp ;  the  Aksoci- 
ation  banners;  the  St.  George  and  Dragon;  the 
South  Middlesex  portcullis ;  a  weird  device  of  deaths' 
heads  and  cross-bones ;  and  far  away  in  comer 
a  gaudily  striped  Pekin  flag,  which  reminds  me  of 
old  boating  days  and  many  victories,  under  whc»e 
shadow  I  sh.'Ul  soon  see  the  tanned  and  bearded 
captain  of  a  once  famous  club,  now  one  of  the  victo- 
rious English  Eight  of  18G8. 

On  we  plunge  through  the  Sahara  of  dust  which 
encircles  the  encampment,  pay  a  shilling  at  the  wick- 
et, and  in  we  go. 

Let  us  take  a  walk  up  the  High  Street  of  Camp 
Town  first  of  all.  Real  shops,  on  my  word !  Here 
is  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Bristol,  and  the  magazine  of  every 
inventor  of  every  rifle  under  heaven.  Here  we 
can  buy  h.tt  and  cap  coverings  of  Indian  texture 
and  picturesque  effect.  Here  waterproof  sheets,  for 
linen  or  calico  is  unheud  of  in  Oamp  Town.  Here 
stools  and  rests  and  teleKopes.  Here  cam|t  fivmi- 
ture.  Here  ammunition  for  rifles  and  the  inner  man. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  to  town  to  boy  anything,  for 
London  shops  have  marched  up  to  Wimbledon  and 
intend  to  live  under  canvas.  But  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  Windmill  which  protects  as  usual  the  cottage 
where  the  lords  of  the  Association  dwell  ?  The 
Windmill  looks  somewhat  smarter  than  of  old.  It  i« 
a  regular  pantomime  trick.  Some  Harlequin  haa 
been  here  in  the  night,  and  one  tap  of  his  wand  haa 
sent  the  scditary  cloek  right  up  into  the  WindmilL 

There  is  much  hard  work  before  us.  I  have  a 
proposition  to  make.  Suppose  we  refi*csh  ourselves 
withagtasBof  Jennison's  celebrated  iced  claret-cup, 
and  then,  as  it  ia  insufierably  hot,  let  us  rest  a  while. 

SCENE  11. — THE  UMBXEI.LA  TEXT. 

By  no  meana  a  had  notSon.  This  ia  surely  the 
place  to  resL  This  ia  the  lounge  ;  the  rendezvoua ; 
the  rea<Ung-TOom,  as  fitr  as  daily  papers  and  li|p^t 
literature  are  concerned  ;  the  gossip  -  shop  ;  the 
flirting  establishment ;  tha  siesta-ground ;  the  any- 
thing you  like  calm  and  pleasant.  The  umbrella- 
tent  is  a  great  feature  at  Wimbledon.  What  Ae 
Pump-Room  is  to  Bath,  the  pantilL>s  are  to  Tun- 
bridge  WkIIs,  the  baud-hiDuse  is  to  Bcarborougb,  the 
pier-head  is  to  Brighton,  the  Hall  by  the  Sea  ia  to 
Margate,  tho  Library  is  to  Ramagate,  the  Row  is  to 
London,  that  is  the  umbrella-tent  to  Wimbledon. 
Hither  come  ahooting  Volunteers  waiting  for  their 
turn  to  Are;  hither  come  non-«hooting  Yolunteeis 
when  they  have  made  their  beds  and  pot  Acir 
tents  in  order  and  set  the  dinner  goii^ ;  hither 
come  white-torbaned  warriors,  bronzed  and  hand- 
some, to  bask  in  the  smiles  of  the  fair-haired  girb 
who  have  come  down  irom  Tendon  to  admire 
everything  and  every  one  at  W'imbledra.  There 
is  a  suspicion  o(  naughtiness  in  the  whole  thing.  I 
mean  the  peeping  into  the  men's  tents  and  spying 
out  all  their  little  domc^^tic  arrangements,  which 
tickles  the  women  ;  and  there  is  a  suspicion  of  self- 
sacrifice,  —  though  in  truth  they  are  the  most  indul- 
gent fellows  in  the  world,  —  and  pluck  and  manli- 
ness in  sleeping  out  all  niglit,  which  tickles  the 
men ;  and  so  both  sexes  are  in  high  feather  for 
flirting.  They  lose  no  Ume  about  it,  and  go  at  it 
with  a  will,  especially  tlie  women. 
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I  laocy  that  celebrated  and  moet  ungallaot  epi- 
gram anent  women  must  have  been  composed  at  a 
sort  of  Roman  Wimbledon  meeting  ;  a  meeting  in 
the  good  old  days  in  which,  as  now,  feathers  and 
dust  and  wind  —  perhaps  more  of  it  than  blew  at 
Wimbledon  this  jear — and  women  were  h^pily 
commtngled. 

Here  la  the  e|Hgram.  It  was  st^;e3ted  by  the 
sight  I  saw  ia  the  Umbrella  Tent 

"  Qsfd  OiUbio  krhu  t  piilrti  —  qnld  pulvere  t  vcntM 
Quid  TcntoT  maUv— quid  maUmr  ffikar" 

I  am  afraid  to  annex  a  translataon,  knowing  well 
the  power  which  is  contained  in  the  giip  of  female 
fingers  tnuned  to  jnndi.  I  leave  the  translation  to 
those  who  are  less  afraid  tfaan  I  am  of  the  dreadfiil 
effects  <tf  femde  Tengeance. 

SCENE  m.—FiRnra  POINT,  the  public  schools 

MATCH. 

It  is  verj'  jolly,  I  know,  among  the  sirens  with 
Hni  Japanese  parasols  and  the  Marie  Antoinette 
muslin  capes.  It  is  jolly  to  be  tapped  with  the  end 
of  the  said  parasolu,  and  whisked  with  the  ends  of 
the  said  Marie  Antoinette  capes.  But  this  kind  of 
thing  is  certtunly  not  busraeis.  Up,  then,  Mr. 
Samson,  from  tbo  feet  of  Hiss  Ddilah.  Good-by, 
old  eypay  woman ;  our  fortune  bas  been  told  a  faon- 
drea  times,  and  upon  my  honor  it  is  not  wise  to 
tnut  the  fickle  goddess  fitr  in  that  c^tivaUi^  sesta 
tent 

The  slow,  deliberate  volleys  from  those  toft,  tdue, 
dreamy  eyes  are  most  decidedly  dangerous,  so  let  us 
aeak  safer  qoarters  at  Firiog  Point. 

Firing  Point  is  interesting  at  all  times,  and  round 
it  at  every  hour  of  tJie  day  there  are  crowds  of 
Volunteers  and  vimtora.  Maiw  an  exciting  scene 
takes  place  at  Firing  Point.  Perhaps  it  is  near  the 
close  of  the  competition  for  the  Queen's  Prize. 
The  winter  must  be  "chaired,"  "cheered,"  and 
"  serenaded  "  by  a  r^mental  baud. 

Poor  Mr.  Peake!  How  that  "chairing"  and 
cheering  "  most  have  gone  against  the  grain  with 
him!  The  papers  tali  us  how  he  deprecated  any 
liiss,  and  implorel  to  be  left  alOne.  It  has  stmck 
me  since  that  he  must  have  had  some  inkling  of  the 
future-  But,  anyhow,  that  speech  the  Victoria 
Rifle  Band,  wuting  there  to  serenade  a  computitor 
ia  whom  Ibey  took  special  interest,  bat  who  did  not 
happen  to  be  declared  the  irinner,  was  generous 
and  good.  "  Well,  let  as  play  in  the  buit  man, 
whoever  hc  may  be." 

Firing  Point  is  exciting  also  during  the  tussle  for 
the  International  Challenge  Shield ;  for  at  Wim- 
bledon love  of  country  MMnes  out  strong,  and  many 
a  little  pleasant  war  is  wi^d  on  Uie  relative  merits 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Su-otland,  each  of  whom 
claims  the  merit  of  Wimbledon  and  its  prowess  in 
ebooUng  as  its  own.  Dtdce  el  decorum  est  pro 
patrid  num.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Match, 
and  the  Lends  and  Commons  Match,  boUi  brii^ 
many  ladies  down  to  the  camp  and  to  Firing  Point ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  tlunk  that  of  all  the  interesting 
and  exciting  Rtru^^lcs  whicb  takes  place  ^ere  non« 
exceeds  the  Public  Schools  Match  in  excitement 
and  interest.  On  this  great  occasion  carriages  and 
horsemen,  and  old  boys  and  present  boys,  and 
Volunteers  of  every  shade  of  feeling  and  politics, 
«ongrt;gate  at  Firing  Point.  The  boys  look  better 
drilled,  better  disdpnaed,  smarter  and  more  wwk- 
manlike  than  the  ordinary  run  of  Volunteers,  and 
U  ia  a  treat  to  see  the  yoai^sben  bendii^  to  their 


work,  never  flinching  in  the  least.  *'  Floreat 
Etona  "  of  course.  She  had  a  splendid  team,  and 
well  deser\'ed  the  double  prize  she  carried  away  to 
tite  old  school  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  but, 
bravo !  very  much  bravo !  young  and  very  plucky 
Marlborot^h,  the  second  on  the  lirt  this  year,  far 
ahead  of  Harrow,  the  traditional  victors,  and  Win* 
Chester  and  Bugby  and  the  rest  of  them.  Marlbo- 
rough has  been  creeping  up  year  after  ^ear.  I  for 
one  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  silver  shield 
hanging  for  a  year  in  a  certain  hall  which  always 
welcomes  hospitably  any  traveller  who  happens  to 
lose  his  way  over  the  desolate  downs  of  Wiltdure. 

SCEXE  IV.  —  AN  INTERVAL  FOK  CLARET-CUP. 

Firing  Point  is  all  very  well  in  tta  way,  but  a 
baking  under  a  July  1868  tropical  sun  is  so  seriously 
damaging  to  the  constitution,  that  iuBtant  remedies 
are  called  into  requisition.  I  found  that  I  was  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  attack  of  dipsomania  conae~ 
quent  on  the  excessive  heat  t^r  a  hnnlin^  after- 
noon at  Firing  Point.  I  discovered  also  that  my 
charming  little  friend,  Belle  Camithers,  the  wife  of 
Carruthers  the  poet,  or  Terse-maker,  as  he  modesdy 
pr^ers  to  be  called,  —  &ey  married  only  the  other 
day  after  a  fiirtaUott  which  turned  serious  at  Wim- 
bledoQ  last  year,  —  was  in  a  precisely  rirailar  condi- 
tion. We  determined  that  we  would  sally  fbrth 
and  forage.  We  were  seriously  ill  and  we  required 
medical  advice.  Mn.  Carruthers  at  (Mice  suggested 
the  artists'  encampment  She  knew  them  aU,  and 
thought  that  artists  were  "  so  nice,"  a  ridiculously 
feminine  epithet,  on  a  par  with  "  angelic  ices,"  or 
"  divine  metoos,"  or  anything  else  incongruous  mA 
essentially  feminine,  from  which  even  good  and 
senrible  women  of  the  Carruthers  type  are  not 
entirely  free. 

I  put  a  veto  on  Mrs.  Carruthers's  proposition  in- 
stantly. Artists  are  "  so  nice,"  and  are  very  good 
fellows  in  their  way,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  orderiy 
men.  Soppose  we  had  attacked  the  artists'  encamp- 
ment !  What  member  of  it  would  have  had  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  claret,  ice,  Boda<water,  cuemn- 
ber,  green  cura^oa,  and  a  corkscrew  ?  !Not  one, 
I  ll  venture  to  affirm.  They  would  have  had  every 
bit  of  the  intention,  but  the  reality,  not  one. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  sighed  and  yielded  her  point. 
Then  it  was  that  I  attacked  her  in  a  base  and  unman- 
ly manner.  "  Is  it  claret-cup,"  I  asked,  "  that  you 
want,  or  artists  ?  Are  you  nghing  after  the  flesh- 
pots,  or  a  refreshing  beverage  ?  " 

She  felt  that  she  was  in  my  power,  and  she  gave 
in  like  a  sensible  women. 

«  You  know  what  I  want,—  something-to  drink." 

Har^  tbo  reserve.  Sm  would  not  say  dvat- 
cup. 

In  three  minntea*  time  I  was  fairiy  on  the  scent. 
I  made  for  the  tent  of  as  honest  and  modest  a  fellow 
as  ever  breathed.  He  adored  women,  hut  he  dared 
not  to  speak  to  one  to  save  his  life. 

My  stratagem  was  completely  tnccenfuL  Here 
was  nothing  in  the  wmM  he  denied  more  than  to 
Aow  his  courtesy,  his  ho^tality,  and  his  chivalric 
bearing  towards  the  other  sex,  and  to  welcome  a 
lady  within  his  tent 

He  was  the  kind  of  a  man  who  would  consecrate 
the  chair  on  which  Mrs.  Carruthers  sat,  —  if  he 
knew,  as  he  did  know,  that  she  was  a  pure  and  no- 
ble woman,  —  and  allow  no  man  to  sit  in  it  again 
forevermore.  # 

Cloretpcnp !  We  might  have  bathed  in  it  in  J(An 
Denman's  tent  1 
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SCENE  V.  —  THE  RUNNING  DEEB. 

I  sappose  called  so  on  the  celebrateJ,  and,  by  the 
hj,  too  often  quoted  Iticus  a  non  lucendo  principle  ; 
for  anvtbing  less  like  a  deer,  either  in  appearance 
or  action,  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  see.  It  re- 
minds me  more  than  anything  else  of  one  of  those 
toy-horses  of  one's  childhood,  having  all  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  horse,  but  disgraced  to  all  eternity 
from  bdne  compelled  to  move  upon  a  tray  fiimisbed 
irith  wheels. 

When  I  first  heaid  cS  the  running  deer  I  pictured 
to  myself  the  semblance  of  such  an  animal  suspended 
perhaps  by  his  body,  but  swinging  or  bounding 
along  as  the  deer  is  allowed  to  do  at  Cremorne  and 
at  nut-stalls  in  a  fair.  But  instead  of  thb  I  see  a 
woodeny,  most  unacrobatic  deer  jolting  his  way 
along  a  little  platform  under  an  earUi-bank.  I  own 
I  was  disappointed  with  the  running  deer.  How- 
ever, at  sundown,  some  short  time  before  gun-fire, 
I  don't  know  a  pleaaantcr  spot  than  the  running 
deer  in  all  the  camp.  One  sits  among  the  bushes 
in  the  prettiest  part  of  the  common,  and  from  start 
to  finish  it  is  possible  to  see  here  more  interesting 
shooting  than  in  other  places.  One  sees  something 
shot,  at  all  events.  A  running  deer,  be  he  ever 
BO  woodeny,  b  a  more  interesting  target  than  a 
punted  di»c.  Woe  betide  the  inexp«ienced  rifle- 
man if  he  tries  bis  luck  with  the  deer  and  spoils  the 
haunch !  He  will  find,  instead  of  winning  a  pool, 
that  he  has  a  somewhat  heavy  fine  to  pay.  Scotch- 
men chicHy  patronize  the  deer;  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  bad  pntctlce  to  fire  a  round  or  so  at  this  unfor- 
tunate-looking animal  in  order  that  tbey  may  get 
"  their  eyes  in"'  as  we  used  to  say  at  cricket,  for  ihe 
more  exciting  sport  with  the  real  thing  on  the  High- 
lands. AVhen  U'imbledon  lionesses  look  bored  tbey 
are  invariably  brought  to  the  running  deer,  where 
they  pick  up  tlieir  spirits,  repose  in  very  inviting 
arm-chairs,  get  excited  at  the  Volunteers'  toy,  and 
prepare  an  appetite  for  dinner.  Ah!  I  thought  it 
was  about  the  time.  There  'a  the  signal  for  ceasing 
firing,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  ready  for  dinner  by 
this  Ume. 

SCENE  VX. — A  LITTLE  DINNER  IN  CAMP. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  jolliest  part  of  the  day 
at  Wimbledon.  I  don't  say  this  simply  because  it 
it  is  dinner-time,  although  I  am  greedy  enough  to 
own  that  uncommonly  welcome  meal  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  smile  of  satisfaction  which 
creeps  over  our  warriors'  faces  at  eight  o'clock  or 
thereabouts.  The  work  and  bustle  of  the  day  is 
over.  Grimy  gunpowdered  bands  have  been 
plunged  into  cold  water;  beards  and  mustaches 
have  been  relieved  of  dust  Tyro,  of  the  Circum- 
locution Office,  who  "  does  n't  want  to  waste  bis 
leave,  you  know,"  but  still  likes  the  novelty  and 
excitement  of  camp-life,  has  returned  from  town, 
and,  as  if  Irr  ma^c,  has  been  transformed  from  a 
&shionable,  frock-coated,  neat,  umbrellaed  swell  into 
an  easy-going  lounj^ng  gentleman  of  the  Wimbledon 
period.  The  fierce  son  Das  gone  down,  thank  good- 
ness, behind  the  gorse,  leaving  behind  it  a  track  of 

Eurple  and  golden  glory  and  tinting  the  duU-green 
ushes  with  prismatic  hues ;  but  Tyro  stili  wears 
his  "  puggery,"  "  because  they  are  the  thing  to  wear, 
you  know,"  and  to  be  behindhand  in  any  kind  of 
fashion  would  be  moral  death  to  Tyro.  There  is  a 
peaceful  calm  expectancy  reigning  in  camp:  Or- 
dinary loungers  ana  lookers-on  have  taken  their 


departure.  All  who  are  left  mean  serious  busine^ 
It  IS  dinner-time. 

In  the  matter  of  dinners  Wimbledon  has  become 
somewhat  famous.  They  call  it  —  these  hospitable 
warriors  —  "  pot-luck,"  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
With  luck  and  friends  one  can  dine  there  as  well  as 
at  the  club.  At  a  push  one  can  get  an  escellent 
dinner  at  Jennison's  for  Za.  6d.  It  ia  posnble  to 
dine,  sitting  on  sofl  sofas,  tridinium  fashion,  off 
French  dishes  served  on  dhinat  and  waited  on  by- 
neat  footmen  or  disabled  commisdoniures. 

It  is  posnble  to  partake  of  a  humble  chop  and  a 
welcome  tankard  of  "  Fuller,  Smith,  and  Turner." 
An  honest  invitation  we  happen  to  have  received 
is,  in  the  way  of  dinner,  a  happy  medium  between 
the  Sybarites  and  Anchorites.  We  are  to  dine  at  a 
cosey  little  camp-mess;  and  as  one  spirited  honorary 
member  has  sent  down  a  magnificent  salmon  to- 
night from  Gilson's,  as  another  has  deputed  Chris- 
topher to  provide  some  of  his  best  sherry,  and  the 
colonel  baa  asked  the  president  of  the  mess  to  pass 
round  two  or  three  boxes  of  prime  foil-flavored 
Cabanas,  the  chuices  are  that  we  shall  have  a  jolly 
evening. . 

One  turn  round  the  little  camp,  please,  before  the 
bugle  sounds  for  dinner.  How  neat  and  prettv  it  aU 
)oo\sai  The  heather  round  the  tents  was  bright 
with  blossom  &e  other  day,  but  the  son  and  trans- 
planting do  not  seem  to  have  agreed  with  it-  How- 
ever, the  gerai^ums,  and  ferns,  and  rose-bmihes 
make  a  fine  show,  and  the  centre  grass  avenue  is  so 
neat  that  one  could  see  a  pin  glitter  on  it.  Look  at 
the  fanciful  Inscription  at  the  door  of  each  tent,  and 
the  quaini  artistic  decorations  with  which  some  of 
the  canvas  is  adorned !  "  The  Churchwarden's 
Pew ! "  That  must  be  a  sleepy  tent,  I  should  think ;. 
while  I  fancy  I  trace  on  that  oell-tent  the  handiwork 
of  a  well-known  comic  draf^man.  The  author- 
ities will  be  somewhat  puzzled  when  the  articles  are 
returned  into  store.  That  seems  a  merry  party- 
over  there  on  the  right-band  side.  Girls'  voices,  by 
all  that  is  charming  I  and  because  tbey  do  not  lauga 
loud  enough  and  are  not  sufficiently  amused  over 
their  innocent  tea,  Johnson  thinks  it  necessary  to 
stumble  over  the  bracing  at  the  tent-door  and  del- 
uge the  merry  party  irith  the  contents  of  a  steaming 
teapot 

Just  look  at  the  old  fellow  who  seema  so  anxious 
about  the  movements  of  the  bugler.  Ue  is  a  char- 
acter. An  old  soldier  of  a  grand  type,  a  model  of 
propriety  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  —  fancy  his  in- 
dignation the  other  night  at  his  being  put  under  ar- 
rest by  a  Volunteer !  He  tells  the  story  splendidly, 
—  how  that  he  was  going  round  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  see  that  all  was  safe  in  camp,  and  was 
pounced  upon  by  the  eager  and  somewhat  too  ener^ 
getic  guard  of  a  neighboring  encampment,  and 
marched  off  as  a  suspicious  character  and  an  evident 
common  loafer.  He  bore  the  humiliation  like  a 
man,  but  at  any  time  of  the  day,  when  occupied 
with  his  daily  work,  rou  may  hear  him  mutter  to 
himself  in  a  tone  wbicn  somewhat  resembles  a  saeer, 
"  Fancy,  after  all  these  years  and  all  my  service, 
being  put  under  arrest  and  my  good  conduct  called 
in  ques^n  by  a  Volunteer  I   mastly  t" 

But  th^  goes  tlie  bugle  at  last,  so  we  iriU  go  in 
to  dinner. 

A  great  success.  Fish  magnificent  and  done  to  a 
turn.  Roasts  and  boils  appetazing ;  stewed  green- 
gages toothsome,  and  ah !  such  a  glass  of  sheny  to 
wash  them  all  down ! 

There  is  much  to  be  done  and  many  Mends  to  see 
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to-night,  but  the  party  at  the  mess-table  is  so  ud- 
commonly  conviTtal  that  ve  must  wait  for  one  of 
the  colonel's  cigars  and  a  son;;  after  dinner.  The 
little  spare  man  over  yonder  "  does  not  nng  fatmself, 
but  he  has  a  friend  with  him  who  sings  a  very  good 
sonf;."  The  president  instantly  makes  a  thud  with 
his  fist  on  the  table.  Converration  ceases,  and  all 
eyes  are  directed  towards  the  friend.  A  prelimi- 
nary clearing  of  the  throat  prepares  us  for  something 
sparkling.  "  Old  5»-mon,  the  cellarer,  keeps  a  rare 
store,"  &c.,  &c.  In  for  it  again  ;  just  like  our  luck. 
However,  it  is  of  coun<e  unavoidable,  so  let  us  all 
look  like  humbugs,  and  pretend  we  don't  know  ev- 
ery half-note  of  the  ditty.  After  this  we  have  all 
our  old  friends.  A  very  fat  and  jovial-looking  man 
who  should  have  trolled  out  "Old  King  Cole"  gives 
us  "  The  last  rose  of  summer,"  out  of  tune  and  with 
tedious  expression.  A  very  young  man  with  plenty 
of  confidence  favors  us  with  "  So  early  in  the  morn- 
ing," three  too  high,  which  is  good  practice  for 
most  of  the  company  in  vocal  gymnasdcs.  Then 
come  in  succession  the  "  Death  of  Nelson,"  *'  Come 
into  the  garden,  Maud,"  and  The  Wolf,"  all  with- 
ont  accompaniment  and  change  of  key  at  discretion, 
as  they  say  in  France.  However,  we  are  not  quite 
lost,  for  a  cheery  little  Wiltshire  man  bursts  out 
with  "  Three  jolly  postboys,"  "  A  be^annan  laid 
down  to  sleep,  and  "  The  jolly  shilling,"  songs  with 
rattling  choruses  which  certainly  suit  uie  occasion. 

SCENE  THE  LAST.— A  VICTORIA  SIXG-SOSG. 

We  have  just  time  before  we  are  turned  out  to 
peep  for  a  moment  into  the  Victoria  camp.  They 
are  hard  at  it  as  usual.  No  matter  what  attractions 
are  **  on"  elsewhere;  whether  the  Moray  lliUiistrels 
are  warbling  in  the  Civil  Srance  tent  or  some 
wretched  band  of  amateurs  is  playing  in  the  thea- 
tre, there  will  ever  be  "  order  for  harmony  "  among 
the  Victorias,  who  send  round  steaming  pannikins 
of  hot  grog,  and  welcome  the  world. 

Here  nightly  is  held  a  Volunteer  Eisteddfod. 
The  Victoria  camp  is  the  head-quarters  of  minstrel- 
sy, from  which  camp-son^  proceed  hot  from  the 
press  and  the  brains  of  their  prolific  authors.  Here 
IS  waged  a  battle  of  the  bards,  at  which  many  vol- 
unteer and  non-voluot«er  Tannhausers  put  in  an 
appearance.  Here  are  warbled  old  and  favorite 
ditties,  always  welcome,  and  here  new  versions  and 
impromptu  verses  are  grafted  on  old  stocks. 

American  songs — started  in  the  late  war  — 
seem  most  popular  here,  and  the  various  versions  of 
"Johnny  comes  marching  homo  again,"  *'Jobn 
Brown's  body  lies  moaldenng  in  the  grave,"  "  For 
a  few  days,"  and  so  on,  are  given  with  great  effect. 
A  retenliTe  Victorian  Volunteer  who  met  some 
Americans  in  China,  and  primed  himself  with  their 
songs,  has  given  us,  through  this  year's  Wimbledon, 
a  street-song  which  will  be  as  popular  as  any  of  the 
admirable  tunes  with  which  toe  late  war  mode  us 
fiuuiliar. 

Cone  and  be  >  tddler ! 

Won't  foa  be  a  »>Mletr 
Oom«  Kod  be  a  soMkr !   Sbonlder  um ! 

When  the  war  ii  over, 

Tben  ire  II  live  In  clover. 
Won't  you  be  &  eoldier  F  Shoulder  urns " 

Btit  this  is  the  chorus,  which  is  shouted  out  with 
magnificent  efiect :  — 

**  Look  out  dera  —  I  "m  iprlne  la  ihoot '.  ~ 
Stand  clear  !    DonU  je  nnderaUoU  ? 
Bkbjloa  la  fkllen  !  Bkbjrhm  ia  fallea  '. 
And  we  're  gwlue  to  occupy  the  Und." 

And  SO  one  might  go  on  all  night,  for  there  is  no 


lack  of  able  and  willing  singers  in  the  Victoria 
camp.  But  there  goes  the  gun  I  We  must  be  off, 
for  tnc  lights  will  1»  out  directly,  and  Jjord  Colville 
will  be  going  the  "  grand  rounds,"  and  lock  us  all 
up  in  the  Windmill  if  we  are  not  off- 
How  shall  we  get  back  to  town?  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. The  ramshackle  cab-drivers  are  getting  extor- 
tionate as  the  night  wears  on,  and  there  is  more  and 
more  danger  of  our  missing  the  train,  which  it  seems 
verj-  probable  we  shall  do. 

Look  at  the  moon !  I  say,  you  fellows !  let  us 
walk  1  Agreed;  and  so  we  walk,  singing  the 
"  Ark  "  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  and  waking  up  the 
steady  shooting  Volunteers  who  have  turned  in 
hours  ago. 

But  8ta^!  Are  we  walking  through  a  land  of 
weird  spirits?  Gustave  Dor^  should  be  herewith 
his  sketch-book.  What  are  they  ?  Look  over  there 
and  on  alt  sides, — how  can  you  account  for  those 
weird  and  ghostly  shadows? 

Listen !  the  awful  ghost  on  the  bell-tent  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Volunteer  pulling  his  shirt  over  his 
bead.  Whisper  low!  the  warriors  are  disrobing. 
Giood-night  I 


A  BASIN  OF  SOUP. 
In  those  dark,  those  pitch-dark  ages,  before  side- 
dishes  were  invented,  and  when  the  majority  of  the 
half-savage  chasers  of  the  mammoth  lived  on  fullers'- 
earth  and  cold  lizard,  what  would  not  a  tyrant  of 
Central  Asia  have  given  for  a  French  cook,  —  a 
Ude,  a  Francatelli,  or  a  Car6me?  If  such  a  man 
had  then  lived,  would  not  Nasopileheaver  have 
instantly  sent  wagon-loada  of  silk,  rich  cloths  of 
gold  and  silver,  chests  of  cinnamon,  carts  full  of 
pearls  and  sapphires,  to  lure  the  great  beneficent 
genius  to  his  kingdom  t  Would  ha  not  have 
declared  war  on  the  rival  king ;  and  witb  spearmen, 
honemen,  battering-rams,  and  othor  implements  of 
war,  have  instantly  marched  on  his  city,  given  it  to 
sword  and  fire,  and  carried  off  that  illustrious 
stranger  ?  And  having  got  that  great  master  under 
lock  and  key,  would  ho  not  have  threatened  him 
witb  the  most  teniblc  death  unless  he  instantly 
invented  a  dish  lighter,  more  nutritious,  and  more 
savory,  than  any  he  had  ever  before  devised  ?  Im- 
mured in  the  hot  and  strong  dungeon  of  King 
Nasopileheaver,  could  there  be  any  doubt  what  new 
plal  tnat  mighty  brain  in  the  white  night-cap  would 
have  conceived.  What  is  the  lightest,  most  nourish- 
ing, most  wholesome,  most  savory,  of  all  cooked 
food  ?   Soup,  of  course. 

Blessings  on  the  man  who  invented  soup  1  For  it 
rejoices  the  tired  stomach,  disposes  it  to  placidly 
digest,  encourages  the  noble  or^ui,  and  comes  as  a 
promise  of  future  good  things.  It  is  a  gentle  experi- 
ment to  test  if  the  stomach  be  in  sound  working 
order.  It  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  nourish- 
ment that  can  be  taken  with  the  least  exertion. 
Chemically  it  is  a  wonder  (the  cooks  of  the  future 
will  all  be  taught  the  elements  of  chemistry),  for 
Broth,  whVh  is  the  humble  &ther  of  soup,  is  litemlly 
an  extract  of  all  the  soluble  parts  of  meat.  The 
ozmazome  melts  first ;  then  the  albumen.    To  make 

food  soup,  it  is  chemically  necessary  that  the  water 
oil  slowly,  Bo  that  the  albumen  may  not  coagulate 
in  the  centre  of  the  meat  before  being  extracted. 
And  the  ebullition  must  be  slow,  so  th^  the  differ- 
ent ingredients  of  the  extract  may  unite  with  each 
other  easily  and  Uuvoughly. 

A  French  ej»curean  writer  of  amsence  asserts 
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that  ten  Kftlid  voliimefi  would  not  cnntain  th(»  recipes 
&f  alt  the  soaps  Trhich  have  been  invontM  in  those 
grand  si'hools  of  ^m'l  eating,  the  kiti.'!i(Mi3  of  Pariu. 
Th^  Boup  ia  to  a  dinner  what  the  portico  in  to  a 
mansion;  \t  is  not  merely  ths  first  tktn^  to  which 
5-011  come,  but  it  iileo  serve  to  i^ive  an  iits.  of  what 
the  architect  tnt^ads  to  do  nftiTwartis  ;  mwh  as  the 
overture  of  an  opera  cOTivpya  fonjeWdowin;;,  and 
glimpses  of  what  is  to  folSow.  A  simple  ilinnftr 
shouM  h;vvn  ttn?  Jirclnile  of  ;i  s'lrapln  winp  :  wbli'h. 
hnwf-ver,  fequir^a  tti  he  pcrrect,  rttid  dem-inds  acarr, 
pntienee,  and  'waiting  wsitf hfulnc^'it  whin^b  gOfwi 
iHiiiBdiwiTes  aW*.  more  likely  to  bertow  th;m  a  pro- 
f^ed  nook.  It  h^a  been  often  notifeA  bj  epicu- 
reans that  thoroni^hJy  f^ood  aoup?  are  ra™  in  ^^nt 
mn'n'a  honSiCS.  TEm  reason  if,  that  the  kitt  hen  maids 
keep  tiLkinn"  the  ponp  for  their  ragout  and  side- 
distie?,  and  filling  it  up  with  wat".'!*,  till  tlie  cnitte 
adultf'T-ation  has  infeet^i]  the  whole.  In  email 
houaes  the  soup  is  a  principal  object,  Jtnd  receiTca 
the  nio?t  ri-ligiom  CUK-  The  chii-f  fault  in  Entmlmd 
that  soupg  are  over-splvej  and  miricr-vejiptitbleil. 
ThPT  ah3  also  too  hurried.  By  (loii'k  violent  boding 
all  tbe  soluble  and  finest  part£  of  'Ay.:  ingrpdionta 
pass  off  io  pufii^  of  iti(]igi]»nt  steaoi,  tvhile  the 
enar?sr  parts  only  are  retaintd  in  the  solution. 
The  prcL-cas  of  aoup-inaking  ia  a  stow  thsmic:;il 
process,  and  Nature  will  not  be  hurried  without 
hiiTinij  hpr  r^wn'w?', 

fri'dfih  ro.->kfl,  io  (heir  versatile  invention  and 
restless  desire  to  pleaai;  and  delight,  pive  Btrange 
and  atrihinjf  nrtmeS  to  their  new  di^bes.  They 
have  "  The  t>oup  of  the  riood  Womanv"  nnd,  ;iboVe 
all.  "  The  Potawfi  k  hi  Jamlie  du  Boi^  ( TIio  Soup 
q1'  the  Wooden  Leg"). 

Rut  the  wooden  leg  h  an  after  ingrerlient.  Like 
most  rceeiptB  of  tlie  first  i-liws,  ihis  one  is  horribly 
Ospensive  ;  but,  like  most  other  espjusivc  receipts, 
it  ifl  just  as  froai  made  more  etonomieatly. 

Take  a  wooilen  leg,  —  no,  that  is  afterwardB, 
Fnjcnre  a  shin  of  lieef,  and  put  it  tn  a  pot,  with 
three  dozen  carrots,  a  dozen  onions,  two  dozen 
pieces  of  celery,  twetvc  titi-nips,  a  fowl,  iind  two 
partridgea.  Tt  must  dimmer  six  hours.  Then  get 
two  pounds  of  fillet  of  veal,  steTT  it.  and  pour  the 
9oup  over  the  meat,  Add  more  ccicry;  th<3n  mis 
brfad,  and  evcntiitjly  KTve  up  the  soup  witii  tlic 
shin-bone  (the  reai  wooden  leg)  emerging  like  the 
bow^iprit  of  a  wreck  from  the  sea  of  ve^el-tblc?. 

There  u^ed  to  bft  a  siniphi  disb  madf-  in  Puris 
(originally  at  Plombfercs)  which  w.ta  ealled  eberrv 
soup.  It  wa.9  made  witfi  bla.-'k-hcart  cherrif:?,  but- 
tcr,  sugar,  and  the  crumhs  of  toasted  bread.  Wben 
■well  prepared,  it  was  said  to  be  delidoua.  ' 

That  glorious  old  coxcomb,  Louia  Eu^tacbe  Ude, 
who  had  been  cook  to  two  French  kings,  and  who 
found  it  bard  to  please  his  noble  patrons  at  Crock- 
foril's.  never  forgave  the  world  for  not  permittin« 
him  to  eniH  himself  an  artist-  ■"  Scrapers  of  catgtit," 
he  eayfl,  '^call  themselves  artistSj  and  fellows  who 
jump  like  kangaroos  claim  the  Biiine  title ;  yet  the 
man  who  had  under  his  roIr  direction  the  great 
fensts  given  by  the  nobltityofEngknd  to  the  Allied 
Sovereif^ijfl,  and  who  superintended  the  p'and  ban- 
quet at  Crocfcford'a  on  the  occasion  of  the  comna- 
tion  of  our  amiable  and  brlnved  sovereign,  Victoriii, 
was  denied  the  tide  prodigally  showered  on  sing^rM, 
dancers,  and  comedians,  whose  only  qiialilv,"  says 
the  indipTiant  chef,  "not  requiring  the  aid  of  a 
mir^roscope  to  discover,  ia  pride." 

One  of  the  moat  delieioHS,  but  leant  known  Frcneh 
soufa  is  the  potage  It  la  Camerani.    It  was  intro- 


duced early  in  the  century  by  M-  Cumprani,  a  Jla- 
mou!<  SfSpin  (or  kQflvi!:h  trleky  servant)  in  the  Ital- 
ian Comedy-  TfiLserndite  gourmand  was  pel^ebrated 
far  deveral  Forts  of  ragout^,  and  more  e^specially 
for  a  mo<\Q  of  cooking  snails  wfdch  made  them  even 
preferalile  to  ortolans.  Tht:  Camerani  Gonn.  hoir- 
ever,  cost  more  than  four  pounds  n  tHrwn-fnlL 

Yon  tctofe^  firft,  Nejipfilitan  m.^Cf^aroni  and  Parme- 
san eho'CSP.  Tlieti,  Gonmay  butter,  two  dozen  lireri 
of  fill  fowls,  crilery,  cabbagra,  c:irrot.«,  parsnipa,  leck^ 
ami  (urnipf,  all  of  which  were  minciHi  and  mixed 
with  the  chopped  iSvera.  and  placed  in  the  stew-nan 
with  some  butter.  The  pot  with  tho  soup  wa?  then 
prepared,  and  the  diflVn'Ot  ingredientP  scientific-ally 
placed  in  layers, —  first  the  miiccaroni,  tficn  tbe 
mince,  next  the  PurTncKin.  The  pot  then  placed 
on  a  flow  fire,  nnd  the  whole  was  allowed  to  soak 
till  a  perfii-i't  interfusion  of  t-tstes  and  flavorft  had 
taken  place,  and^he  potagc  h  la  Caoieraoi  could  be 
poured  into  the  pinte  of  the  delighted  gourmand. 

K''centne  Dr.  Kitchener,  after  givinf;  a  rccipffor 
a  West  ItiiJian  roup  m^i'le  with  Craw-6ah,  and  mised 
with  ppicfs  and  vegmblcfl,  says  quietly, "  One  of  my 
predec«snrt  niconiniends  cray-fiah  pounded  alive  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  broth  to  sweeten  tht!  sharpnea 
of  the  blood."  The  enei^ctic  dwtor  makes  noraoi> 
al  ivdection  on  this  fuggeation,  but  his  foofc-note  re^ 
minds  us  of  the  cmelty  of  cooks,  and  of  ChaHea 
L-mb's  hiimnions  donbff:  an  to  whether  wliippinw 
piers  to  death,  tbougb  irhmiKia  as  a  pr.n'tiie,  niriglit 
not  impiirt  a  g'^^''^  i  Lamb,  then  putting  the  cete- 
brated  hvpnlhcsis,  afgued  so  learnedly  and  exhaus- 
tively at  St.  Oraer's,  as  to  whether  man  is  not  justi- 
fied in  using  the  whip,  if  the  llavor  of  a  pig  so  staia, 
Bupamdd  a  pleasure  upon  the  palate  of  ihe  cater 
more  intense  than  any  possiWc  suffering  concciTahle 
in  the  animal. 

The  que^'tion  also  arises  whether  it  19  wrong  to 
fatten  the  Strasbour<j  goo?e,  in  ortler  Io  enlarjfc  tis 
liver.  A  French  writer  says, "  The  bird  ia  cramntcd 
witEi  foofl,  deprived  of  drink,  and  fixed  near  a  great 
fire,  its  feet  nailed  to  a  plank."  The  torment  would 
be  unbearable,  but  when  the  blg-hearterl,  thoa^ 
small-hraini'd  bird  reflects  that  bl?i  liver  will  minister 
to  the  d"light  of  Europe,  he  is  conwled.  IJds  \f  as 
oniel  as  the  solid  men  of  Straaboorg.  In  an  impor- 
tant chapter  on  *'  akinning  ccU,"  he  says,  Take 
one  or  tv,-n  live  eels,  throw  them  into  the  fire,  and 
as  thty  are  twi«ijn|;  nliout;  on  all  (tides  lay  lioIiJaf 
them  with  n  (tj«cl  m  your  band  and  skin  tnenj  from 
head  to  heel."  This  method  is  the  biwt,  he  savs,  as 
it  19  the  only  raetlinfl  of  drawing  Out  all  the  oil  which 
is  unpalatabie  and  iniligeFtible.  He  tb^ni-ompiains 
that  he  hai  been  accused  of  cruelty,  bat  Jitfenda 
himself  eloqnently>  as  his  ohjftct,  hc  says,  ia  mIv  Io 
gr^itify  the  taste  and  preserve  the  hedli'h.  Mr.  Haj' 
ward,  commenting  on  this,  compares  Ude  to  the 
member  of  the  Humane  Society,  who,  wishing  Ifl 
save  chimney-sweep  boys  from  their  dangerous  woA, 
suggested  that  a  live  goose  might  ba  dragged  up  the 
chimney  instead,  and,  some  one  remonstrating  witk 
the  hnia^me  man,  he  promptly  replied  that  a  couple 
of  dueks  would  do  as  well. 

The  English  cook  does  not  excel  in  soup.  Saop 
sDU^t  be  pt.T5taadcd  and  reasoned  mth ;  it  will  not 
Kubmit  to  the  iiujietunus  tyrantiy  of  a  person  in  a 
hurry.  The  wine,  spices,  and  anchovy  are  cast  into 
tbc!  enchanted  pot  "  too  booh  by  us,  and  ihi'Ir  sub- 
tle ^ivors  vulatilij^e  and  pass  away  into  air,  into  Uiio 
air. 

IVbat  terrible  memories  most  of  us  hare  of  soupa 
at  home  and  abroad  !   0,  tha^la.at  pea-soup  at  Mrs. 
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Fitzgiblet'fl  1  It  -was  dished  np  too  precipicatel/,  and 
therefore,  being  pea-soup,  it  settled  into  a  heavy 
miry  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  and  what 
ve  got  was  a  yellowish  warm  water.  There  are 
other  sorts  of  odious  soaps  {teculiar  to  the  houses  of 
careless  Ampbitryons ;  such  as  cold  ^ravy  soup,  with 
a  busky  skin  over  it ;  mock  turtle,  with  slabs  of  bard 
veal  in  it ;  Tcgetable,  with  peas  hard  as  back-^bot 
rattling  aboiit  in  it.  There  is  one  very  favorite 
soup  in  which  you  come  to  streaks  of  solid  sauce  and 
veins  of  burning  pepper,  and  there  also  an  nnap- 
preciated  whito  soup  which  tastes  like  tull-sticken' 
paste. 

People  brsf^  of  croquet  as  a  sacceesful  new  amuse* 
ment, — "  1 1  bnnga  young  people  tt^ether,  you  know." 
But  what  of  the  old  people?  For  tbesu  waifi  and 
strays  of  llie  busy  world,  who  have  dropped  out  of 
the  ranks  and  have  got  out  of  sight  of  tlie  flags,  and 
out  of  bearing  of  tm  baud,  thuro  is  ono  source  of 
amusement  still  open ;  let  them  code,  let  them  ia- 
vent  a  eoup. 

See,  my  Lord  f^tzfidget,  what  a  delightfiil  old  age 
this  notion  offura  to  your  notice  I  Make  Binns  turn 
all  those  dusty  deed  boxes  and  iron  safes  out  of  your 
den  ;  remove  those  county  histories  you  only  pretend 
to  consult,  that  Clarendon's  Rebellion  you  never 
read,  and  put  the  room  in  fighting  order  for  newer 
and  more  intellectual  pleasures.  Tbis  done,  ring 
for  the  gardener,  and  order  in  small  bundles,  care- 
fully sorted,  of  potatoes,  mushrooms,  champignons 
(the  nankeen-colored,  generally  thought  poisonous, 
and  mind  there  is  no  mistiike  about  them),  parsnips, 
carrots,  beet-root,  turnips,  peas,  garliconions,  cucum- 
bers, celery,  celery-seed,  parsley,  leeks,  common 
thyme,  Icmon-tbyme,  orange-thyme,  knotted  marjo- 
ram, sage,  mint,  winter  savory,  sweet  basil,  borage, 
bay-leaves,  tarragon,  chervil,  and  bumet.  Then 
send  to  the  cook  (who  will,  oo  doubt,  smile,  but  not 
disrespectfully,)  for  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg, 
cloves,  mace,  uack  and  white  pepper,  lemon-peel, 
Seville  oranges,  (>alt,  anchovies,  garlic,  aud  cayenne. 
TtiU  Mrs.  Rolbum  to  send  you  in  some  lean  Juicy 
beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  some  chickens,  and,  if  it  be 
the  ^ame  season,  a  partridge  or  two,  a  snipe,  and  a 
wooiicock.  Some  tmfBes  and  morells,  fresh,  black, 
and  fine,  and  two  or  three  bottles  of  Madeira  will 
then  be  all  your  remaining  wants  for  a  pleasant 
morning's  amusement.  Of  course  we  presume  you 
have  a  neat  steam  kitcheo-i-aaf:^  already  fitted  up 
on  a  small  iM:ale,  and  a  shelf  of  bright  stew-pans. 

The  difjointcd  elements  of  a  feast  lie  bctore  ymi. 
You  are  like  Euclid  with  bis  floor  covered  with 
isosceles  triaoglea  and  circles,  aud  with  a  problem 
to  solve.  As  a  beginner,  first  try  a  "  Soup  without 
water  " ;  you  will  oiftke  less  mess,  and  if  you  fail, 
the  materials  thrown  away  will  not  be  costly. 

Come,  then,  my  lord,  tuck  np  your  sleeves,  take 
courage,  and  fall  to  work.  Out  three  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal  into  thin  slices,  put  them  into  a  tft<me 
jar  with  a  dozen  sliced  turnips,  two  onion<i,  and  a 
little  salt ;  cover  the  jar  close  in  a  saucepan  of  boil- 
ing wat*;r.  There  is  no  coloring  or  variety  in  that. 
Then  try  Mulligatan ny. 

Take  two  ([uarta  of  water,  my  lord,  and  boil  a 
fowl;  then  add  to  it  a  white  onion,  a  chili,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  ponnded  (finger,  two  of  curry  powder, 
one  teaapoonful  of  turmerie,  and  half  a  spoonful  of 
black  pepper  ;  boil  these  for  half  an  hour ;  then  fry 
some  small  onioos  and  add  to  the  aoup ;  season  with 
«alt,  and  svrvc  up. 

Who  has  not  seen  with  adnuration,  mingled  with 
inty,  a  huge  turtle  fresh  from  its  azure  bath  in  sweet 


Indian  seas,  fresh  from  gales  off  the  storm-vexed 
Bermoothes  or  calms  off  Trinidad,  cowering  in  a 
London  eating-bmise  window,  its  feeble  flappers 
vaiuly  fumbling  about  tbe^traw,  and  alargc  placard 
upon  the  shell  of  the  mute  and  bewildered  martyr 
informing  ns  that  "  this  turtle  will  be  kilted  toHnoi> 
row."  That  turtle  will  require  arms  full  of  sweet 
herbs,  three  bottles  of  Madeira,  some  forcemeat  balls;, 
and  the  juice  of  many  lemons.  Only  a  professional 
man  dare  touch  that  precious  creature.  But  Mock- 
Turtle,  my  Lor<l  Fitzfidget,  is  within  your  grasp, 
though  Milton  may  not  be. 

First,  my  lord,  take  your  calfs  head,  remove  the 
brains,  wash  it,  and  boil  it  for  an  bonr.  Then  cut 
up  some  ham  and  a  knuckle  of  veal,  and  stew  with 
vegetables  of  oil  sorts,  cloves,  lemon-peel,  and  sweet 
herbs.  Let  it  stew  for  two  hours.  Then  thicken  it 
with  butter  and  two  table-apoonfuls  of  flour,  and 
strain  and  cut  the  bead  and  tongue  into  square 
moutbfuls  (to  simulate  the  real  head  and  tongue). 
Seaaoti  with  browning,  lemon-juice,  catsup,  and 
wine.  There  is  now  left  for  you,  my  lord,  tbe 
crowning  pleasure  of  making  the  forcemeat  balls, 
and  admng  to  the  haut  gout  (if  you  wish  to  add 
perfume  to  the  >-iolet)  anchovies,  mushrooms, 
truflles,  curry  powder,  artichoke  bottoms,  salmons' 
livers,  tobaters  cut  intoniouthfuls,a  bottle  of  Madeira, 
salted  neat's  tongue  cut  into  pieces,  and  brain  balls 
fried  in  cnimbs.  A  passionate  desire  of  excellence 
has  led  the  £nglish  cocii  to  make  this  soup  a  Tbe- 
saarus,  nay  a  very  Gaza,  of  good  things,  oofMoc:  to 
transcend  the  great  fish-soup  of  the  luxurious  West 
Indian  Islands. 

The  Egyptians  make  a  delicious  soap  of  lentils. 
The  Scotch  leek  soup  is  very  palatable ;  indeed,  in 
the  worid  of  soups  both  rich  and  poor  may  find  an 
endless  choice,  —  from  the  asparagus  soup  to  water 
soup,  from  the  costly  Bisque  to  sonp  maigre,  from 
mock  mutton  broth  (only  gruel  and  catsup)  to  the 
goi^eous  and  imperial  turtle. 


HOW  VIOLET  GOT  A  BEAU. 

I.  —  IN"  THE  VALLEY. 

Deab  little  Violet !  They  must  have  known  the 
color  of  her  eyes  before  they  chose  her  name.  Poor 
tittle  Violet  I  Her  mother  had  died  years  before  we 
knew  her ;  then  there  came  a  step-mother,  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  st^p-motbers,  strict  and  exacting, 
caring  much  for  her  own  sons,  and  httle  for  the 
lonely  daughter  of  her  new  home.  Second  mammas, 
in  these  days,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  modeni  ficticHi, 
exceed  in  love  and  tenderness  all  other  women ;  but 
Mrs.  Ashley  belonged  to  an  earlier  part  of  this 
world's  history.  She  had  no  soft  place  in  her  heart 
for  that  tender,  violetroyed,  motherkes  child;  per- 
haps even  a  twinge  of  jealousy  because  Mr.  Asoley 
loved  her  so  well. 

iMr.  Ashley,  in  time,  learned  to  repress  his  feel- 
ings, knowing  that,  if  noted,  they  only  broi^ht  trou- 
ble upon  his  darling.  He  was  naturally  of  a  reserved, 
peace-loving  disposition,  and  eventually  schooled 
himself  into  perfect  quiescence.  Thus  there  arose  a 
barrier  between  him  and  bis  lone  child,  too.  All 
this  ended  by  her  throwing  her  little  foolish  love- 
burdened  heart  at  the  feet  of  a  certmn  penniless 
young  German  who  gave  daily  lessons  to  her  step- 
brothers and  herBclf.  Mr.  Otto  behaved  honorably ; 
he  liked  the  child  well  enough,  and  he  found  out  her 
queer  little  secret  one  day  quite  b^  chance.  She 
bad  mitten  no  end  of  poems  about  it  and  him.  In- 
stead of  taking  advantage  of  his  tUscoveiy,  Qtto 
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imparted  it  to  her  father.  Then  Mr.  Ashley  came 
to  us  for  help. 

Will  and  I  had  a  private  consultation ;  then  I 
drove  over  to  Hartey  Sjreet,  and  brought  Violet 
away  to  otir  cosey home.  She  was  a  sweet  little  sout, 
but  half  frightened  and  quite  at  a  loss  in  her  new 
surrounding.  I  had  Been  her  now  and  then,  but 
knew  nothing  of  her ;  my  visits  to  Harley  Street 
were  of  the  most  formal.  Friendship  there  was  only 
between  the  gentlemen  of  the  families.  Will  and 
Mr.  Ashley  had  been  schoolfellows  once  upon  a 
time.  Violet  sat  in  the  phteton  beude  me  Tery 
grave  and  silent. 

"  Do  you  like  drivine?  "  I  asked,  irhlpping  iiiy 
ponies  well  tx^etber.  We  were  out  on  the  high 
road  now,  speeding  btotewards. 

"  Yes.  thank  you,  I  like  it  very  mucb,"  she  said, 
demurely. 

"  This  sort  of  talk  won't  do,"  I  thought ;  "  we 
must  come  to  a  better  understanding,  in  some  way. 
I  must  win  her  confidence :  after  that  we  shall  get 
on."    So  I  turned  and  looked  into  her  pretty  face. 

"  Violet  I "  I  said,  "  have  you  ever  tnought  any- 
thing at  all  about  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  —  often,  because  I  liked  you." 

"  That  was  kind.  If  you  thought  about  me,  and 
like  me,  did  you  ever  pity  me  ? '* 

'*  Bty  Tou,  Mn.  Belli  Ko,  certainly  not  Why 
ever  should  I  ?  " 

She  was  puzzled  and  somewhat  interested.  I  did 
not  answer,  and  presently  she  spoke  her  thoughts 
aloud. 

**  You  have  carriages  and  horses,  and  a  beautiful 
house,  and  you  can  do  just  whatever  you  like,  and 
—  and — you  have  a  husband  who  is  good  to  you, 
and  whom  you  bve,  —  wfiy  ever  should  I  pity 

you  V  " 

"  You  seem  quite  sore  about  my  loving  my  hus- 
band." 

"  Of  course  you  do,  —  any  one  can  see  that ;  be- 
sides, he  is  BO  nice,  you  know,  you  could  n't  help  it." 

The  little  maid  was  getting  quite  cheerful  now, 
and  spoke  in  a  chirpy  pert  way  that  I  thought  de- 
lightful. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  that  beii^  settled  between  us, 
and  granting  all  your  ideas  oi  my  possessions  to  be 
correct,  I  think  you  would  pity  me  if  yon  knew  bow 

I  have  wished  for  something  for  years  and  years, 
and  it  has  been  denied  to  me." 

Violet  said,  "  O ! "  and  she  made  her  eyes 
and  her  little  mouth  quite  round  to  suit  the  letter 
and  the  fistonishment  it  conveyed.  We  were  cross- 
ing the  bridge  now,  and  one  of  the  ponies  was 
troublesome;  so  a  little  time  went  by  before  I 
asked, — 

"  Do  you  ktiow  what  I  have  wanted  so  long,  mv 
dear?"_  "  ■ 

"  I  think  so.  Some  one  to  call  you  mamma,  and 
to  be  your  own,  own,  own  pet,  and  Mr.  Bell's,  too. 
Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  " 

"Yes.  Now  you  know  my  trouble.  I  know 
yours,  too,  Violet,  and  am  sorry  for  you,  and  I 
think  we  can  do  one  another  good.  That  is  why  I 
asked  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me.  Do  you  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do  tc^ther  ?  " 

*'  To  read,  and  work,  and  drive,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Something  nicer  than  that.    To  travel." 

"  O,  Mrs.  Bell !  and  am  I  to  go  too  ?. " 
Yes,  indeed.    You  shall  do  anything  and  every- 
thing you  tike.    This  day  week  we  are  going  abroad 
tt^ther;  your  papa  knows  all  about  it,  and  is  quite 
willing." 


That  day  week,  accordingly,  saw  ns  leave  Lon- 
don ;  and  afler  a  glimpse  at  Paris,  very  hot  and  dus- 
ty, but  not  the  leas  amazing  to  our  little  protease, 
we  went  on  to  Spa.  It  was  very  early,  long  before 
the  Spa  seawn,  when  we  first  arrived  ;  but  we  pur- 
posed  spending  three  or  four  months  there,  and 
found  June  sunshine  sweet  and  pleasant.  Nor  was 
there  any  heat  to  complain  of  in  the  long  midsum- 
mer days  that  we  spent  in  the  woods  there  abound- 


hat  a  sweet  little  nest  is  that  Spa  t  What  de- 
lightful valks,  and  rides,  and  drives  f  What  glorious 
bnieze  and  view  from  the  heights,  and  what  pleas- 
ant winding  paths  up  to  them  f  How  pretty,  too,  is 
the  one  ^yly  busy  street  and  the  glorious  avenue 
into  which  it  spreads,  when  its  attractions  are  at  an 
end !  Its  principal  feature  is  the  *'  Bedoute  "  (now 
superseded  by  a  far  handsomer  building  further 
down).  Opposite  that  centre  of  attraction,  cun- 
ningly placed  indeed  for  him  who  has  won,  or  for 
those  desirous  to  lose,  crowd  the  shops  of  banker, 
tobacconist,  hairdresser,  ladies'  faihions,  jeweller, 
and,  specially  tempting,  the  repositories  for  stained 
and  painted  wood  articles  peculiar  to  the  place.  Thus 
the  tbrtunate  winner,  sauntering  out  of  the  Rooms, 
ia  tempted  in  every  possible  way  to  invest  a  portkm 
of  his  hoard ;  whde  the  banker  will,  for  a  consid- 
eration, change  any  kind  <^  money  under  the  sun 
into  five-franc  pieces,  to  enable  any  unfortnnate 
speculator  to  go  and  try  again.  One  end  of  the 
queer  llttie  street  leads  into  the  much-sought  avenue, 
as  I  have  said  ;  tlic  other  opens  upon  the  miniature 
market-place  and  town-hall. 

Violet  was  very  much  amused  hy  the  men  in  big 
blouses  who  stand  in  the  square  from  morning  tiH 
night.  Some  are  guides,  others  possess  carriages  or 
saddle-horses,  at  service  of  excursionists ;  others, 
again,  simply  stand  there  looking  on,  smoking  long 
pipes,  and  making  slow  observations  upon  all  going 
on  around  them.  Violet's  naice  expressions  of  as- 
tonishment and  delight  were  a  kind  of  "  continual 
fefist "  to  Will  and  me  ;  and  the  child  soon  became 
quite  familiar  and  at  her  ease  with  us  two  old  people. 
We  must  have  seemed  so  very,  very  ancient  to  her  I 
We  were  staying  at  the  Hdtet  d'Orange,  and  had 
spent  a  very  quiet,  happy  month,  when  some  fri^ends 
arrived,  whose  coming  brought  about  various  little 
adventures  that  have  led  me  into  this  telling  of  Vio- 
let's proceedings.  She  had  by  no  means  forgotten 
Mr.  Otto,  and  in  confidential  moments  would  tell 
me  of  his  perfection  and  her  admiration. 

"  Oh !  I  did  like  him  so  very,  very  mucb,"  she 
said  one  day  ;  "  so  would  you,  if  you  knew  him.  He 
is  very  handsome,  you  know,  bright  blue  eyes,  and 
such  a  beautiful  mustache  !  Then  he  used  to  be  so 
patient  and  kind  to  me,  and  I  did  love  to  hear  him 
talk.  At  last  I  could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  him, 
—  I  used  to  cry  and-fcel  so  wretched  ;  at  least,  npt 
really  wretched,  vou  know,  but  such  a  nice,  new 
strange  feeling.  Vou  know  I  have  read  all  about 
being  in  love.  And  when  he  came  it  used  to  make 
me  start,  and  when  he  touched  me  I  nsed  to  tremble. 
But  now  it  is  all  over,  quite  over.  He  lai^hed  at 
me !  It  was  very  cruel.  Yon  know  he  found  my 
book  of  verses,  and  Otto  was  so  difficult  to  rfavme  to. 
Ahl  Mrs.  Bell,  I  never  could  have  stayed  on  at 
home,  and  I  am  so  thankful  you  took  me  away.  I 
•dreaded  coming  at  first,  though." 

We  had  walked  up  to  one  of  the  famous  wells  to 
breakfast,  —  the  Sauvinibrc,  that  boasts  of  a  greater 
attraction  than  its  mineral  spring.  We  had  taken  our 
meal  oat  under  the  fine  old  trees,  and  fbnnd  the  cA- 
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telettes  and  omelettes  well  deaernng  of  their  wide- 
spread fame.  My  old  gentleman  had  walked  away 
with  ht9  cigar,  and  we  two  were  still  sitting  in  lazy 
enjoyment,  very  cosey  and  confidential.  There  now 
drove  up  to  the  inn-door  a  queer  old  mmbly-tumbly 
chariot,  drnwn  by  two  Hmall  Spa  horses,  belonging 
decidedly  to  the  aboriginal  species  common  there. 
I  looked  on  in  the  contented,  apathetic  way  in  which 
people  resting  at  ease  generally  watch  the  move- 
ments of  active  travellers. 

Out  of  the  nondescript  vehicle  sprang  briskly  a 
bright-faced  laughing  youth,  with  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  thickly  curling  hair,  which  I  noticed  all  the 
more  because  in  jumping  he  lost  hi;i  hat.  Him  ful- 
lowet],  more  soberly,  a  somewhat  older  man,  who 
impressed  me  by  bis  cfunposed  manner. 

"  He  looks  like  the  Itgnt-luured  one's  scboolmas- 
ter,"  whispered  Violet 

The  merrr  youth  ran  after  his  bat,  and  the  other 
stepped  back  to  the  chaise,  and  hold  out  both  hands 
to  help  a  lady  in  the  difficult  descent  She  was  a 
very  tall,  broad-shouldered  person  of  middle  ace,  and 
had  about  her  an  air  of  severe  propriety.  This  ex- 
pression went  into  all  the  details  of  her  sad-colored 
attire;  her  very  bonnet-strings  were  cut  Into  rigidly- 
struight  lines  at  the  end,  and  the  tips  of  her  stifDy 
ext<:niled  fingers  were  clothed  in  square-cut  gloves. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  discovered  such  detaib  in  these 
iirat  moments,  but  they  came  to  be  go  associated  Ic 
my  mind  with  Miss  Prudence  Herbert,  that  I  can- 
not speak  of  her  without  noting  them. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  leas^  there  came  forth  a 
very  imposing  gentleman,  with  a  grand  face  and  air, 
and  a  long  silvery  beard.  All  my  apathy  was  at  an 
end ;  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  approached  the 
atrangera.  Certainly  there  could  be  no  doubt,  this 
was  our  dear  old  friend  the  General,  i  had  been 
telling  of  him  and  his  brave  deeds  but  yesterday. 
Then  !  spoke  of  him  as  though  there  were  thousands 
of  miles  between  us,  now  he  was  here  I  I  had  seen 
him  last  twenty  years  ago,  yet  I  knew  him  again 
instantly.  He  was  a  gallant  young  captain  then, 
and  liad  stood  in  my  dead  father's  place  when  I 
became  Will's  wife.  Then  I  bade  him  a  long  fare- 
well, but  I  had  heard  of  him  ever  since;  first  from 
his  wife,  then  from  mutual  friends,  once  or  twice 
from  himself.  I  met  him  now  with  outstretched 
hands.  He  gave  me  a  kiss,  and  said  I  looked  just  as 
young  as  when  he  left  home.  Then  he  turned,  in  his 
courteous  way,  towards  little  Violet,  who  hod  crept 
up  with  her  eyes  fall  of  curious  quesUons. 

**  And  tiia  fairy  ?  "  said  the  General ;  "  sardy  I 
should  have  beard,  —  I  cannot  have  forgotten  ? 

"  No,  she  is  not  ours,"  I  answered,  cheerfully.  I 
saw  our  old  friend  was  dL^trcssed  by  having  spoken 
his  surmise.   "  But  we  are  taking  care  of  her. 

'*  Very  pleasant  care  you  find  it,  Missy,  I  should 
say.    And  where  is  Mr.  Bell  ? 

He  came  up  at  the  moment.  Then  there  was 
much  introducing.  Miss  Herbert  was  the  Gener- 
al's sister-in-law,  and  had  met  him  at  Southampton 
with  his  younger  sons. 

"  Miss  Violet  took  you  for  your  brother's  school- 
master," I  said,  at  this  part  of  the  Introduction  ;  on 
which  poor  little  Violet  emulated  the  deepest-dyed 
rose  with  her  blushe<,  and  when  we  were  alone 
scolded  me  well  for  being  so  very,  very  wicked. 

The  elder  had  gone  out  to  his  father  some  years 
before,  and  bad  just  returned  from  Canada  with  him. 
So  these  great  fellows  #ere  the  babies  I  bad  cooed 
and  crowed  with;  and  this  f^r-hured,  laughing 
lAomcl  was  the  chubby  cherub  that  bad.  rivallea 


even  Will  in  my  Sections  and  attendons ;  and  nE 
was  the  elder,  afler  all !  I  fancied  I  could  detect 
some  of  the  aunt's  schooling  in  grave  Herbert,  who 
was  certainly  very  solemn  for  his  years.  A  *very 
handsome  fellow,  now  that  I  looked  more  closely  at 
him,  and  much  more  like  his  father  than  my  old  pet, 
Lion.  Whether  from  old  association,  or  for  the  sake 
of  his  laughing  face  and  merry  way,  I  don't  know  ; 
certain  it  Is  that  Lion  immediately  regained  his 
hold  on  mji  afluctlons,  and  that  I  was  as  enthusias- 
tic In  his  praises  as  Violet  herself,  in  whose  thoughts 
ho  quickly  usurped  the  place  of  Mr.  Otto.  Pray  do 
not  think  that  Violet  was  giddy  or  heartless ;  far, 
far  from  it,  the  little  soul  was  all  love,  and  had  given  . 
of  her  tenderness  to  the  very  first  man  whom  she 
could  justly  admire.  It  was  only  a  child's  feeling 
then  ;  now,  I  thought,  or  came  to  think  shortly,  the 
woman  was  arising,  and  the  child  passing  away.  I 
said  to  Will,  when  we  were  alone  after  that  meet- 
ing at  the  Sauvini&re,  that  between  Lioitel  and  Vio- 
let had  arisen  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight ;  Lionel's 
admiration  had  been  so  plunly  visible  in  his  de- ' 
lighted  face,  and  in  his  cheery  words  when  he  took 
Violet's  hand  in  his.  Then  again,  when  we  all  went 
to  the  well,  and  Violet  had  been  persuaded  to  put 
her  foot  into  the  legendary  hollow  stone,  and  wish,  it 
was  Lion  who  held  her  hand  to  steady  her ;  and  he 
chatted  all  the  time.  He  said  how  bo  wished  that 
he  might  wish ;  and  would  not  she  wish  his  wish  for 
bim  ?  '*  I  must  not  wish  my  wish  myself,"  he 
added ;  "  don't  you  know  that  we  men  are  not  to 
have  any  extra  chance  of  fulfilment  given  to  us,  like 
you  of  the  privileged  sex.  Well,  I  grant  TOU  any 
and  every  privilege  under  the  sun  cheerfully." 

At  this  Violet  put  on  her  littie  pert  pout,  and 
replied,  — 

"  No  doubt  the  saints  won't  give  men  any  encour- 
agement, because  they  are  unreasonable  in  their 
desires,  and  don't  deserve  to  have  them  fulfilled." 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  reason  ;  but  I  do  know 
about  the  strength  and  good-will  of  mt/  desires. 
Perhaps  some  day,  I  will  tell  you,  and  let  you  judge 
for  yourself." 

I  can  see  all  the  pretty  picture  before  me  still. 

Glimpses  of  very  blue  sky  and  fleecy  floating 
cloudlets,  through  the  rich  foliage  overhead,  fantas- 
tic shadows  swaying  on  the  sward  beneath,  balmy 
air  all  about  us.  The  brave  old  General  opposite, 
leaning  on  his  younger  son's  arm ;  Aunt  Prudence 
a  little  further  back,  holding  the  glan  of  dii^agree- 
aUe  water  at  stiff  arm's-length,  my  dear  Will  per- 
suading her,  in  his  droll  way,  to  try  its  salutory 
efiecta.  Then  —  between  them  all  and  mc,  and 
some  steps  below  us  —  Violet,  us  lovely  a  type  of 
maidenhood  as  I  have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see.  Her  arched  brows  raided,  her  sweet  lips  parted 
in  a  smite  of  protest,  her  long  sod  curls  taken  olF  the 
smooth  brow,  and  falling  gracefully  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  ber  trusting  look  and  hand  given  child- 
like to  the  care  of  her  bright-faced  companion. 
Her  whole  attitude  —  even  the  soft  blue  folds  of  her 
mualin  dress  —  adding  to  the  inexplicable  charm 
that  an  innocent  girl  has  in  the  eyes  of  all  behold- 
ers. Of  course  Lionel  had  his  share  in  the  making 
of  the  pretty  picture.  His  merry  face  and  strong 
figure  ;  his  tawny  —  I  Was  going  to  say  mane,  and 
it  would  be  correct,  —  well  then,  his  tawny  mane 
and  beard,  and  the  adouring  interest  with  which  be 
regarded  ;*  the  child  of  wishes,"  as  bo  talked  his  non- 
lAse,  —  all  these  things  impressed  themselves  on 
my  mind's  eye,  and  enable  me  to-day  to  give  you  a 
faint  idea  w  a  bygone,  but  very  brilliut  reality. 
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Tba  meeting  of  that  morning  made  a  new  era  in 
oar  Spa  Ufe.  Where  we  three  had  formerly  gone, 
there  were  nov  mostly  seven  of  ub,  and  many 
hapin^  days  we  apent  togetlicr.  As  for  Violet,  what 
with  snnsbine,  happine^,  and  love,  she  was  growing 
^Molutety  beautiful ;  so  I  saw,  and  needed  not  the 
constant  telling  of  the  two  old  gentlemen  wliora  I 
voted  far  more  impr^sionabte  than  tlic  young  ones. 
As  for  the  General,  he  put  himsulf  entirely  at  Miss 
Violet's  feet,  and  led  her  awiiy  into  ;vn  •ntlmsiastic 
flirtation,  which  often  called  for  my  severest  criti- 
cism as  chaperone.  Lionel's  admiration  was  evi- 
dent enough  ;  but  Herbert  seemed  to  bced  the  cltild's 
.  loveliness  as  Htlle  as  Aunt  Prue  ;  but  then  Ilerljurt 
was  altogether  so  quiet  and  uninuircstilanable.  With 
his  godmother,  I^Iias  Herbert,  I  had  to  fight  ntaiiy 
small  battled  about  the  liberty  granted  to,  the  yuung 
people  in  the  disposal  of  their  time  antl  the  choice 
of  their  amusements,  es^Kciallv  on  the  occasion  of  a 
p^rticuiarl/  aice  ball.  Lionel  had  entreated  so  for 
Violet's  detnd  at  this  entertdnment,  that  I  at  last 
yielded. 

"  You  give  ^vay  to  the  young  people  too  much,  — 
far  too  much,"  said  Aimt  Prue,  severely.  "  The 
idea  of  encouraging  —  I  may  say,  leading  them  on 
to  think  of  nothing  but  pleasure  appears  to  nie  al- 
most sinful.  Surely  wo  were  not  sent  into  the  world 
on  such  account.  Life  has  sterner  thoughts  and 
duties." 

"  But  wo  are  here  for  the  holidays." 

"  I  greatly  fear,  Jlrs.  Bi;ll,  you  wouM  have  all  the 
days  of  tiio  year  devoted  to  dances  and  junketings, 
and  leate  nono  for  sober  works.  I  cannot  but  say 
that  the  idea  of  this  ball  is  extremely  distasteful  to 
me,  and  I  misdoubt  me  much  that  the  effect  of  such 
dissipation  will  not  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
youthful  Dunds  of  which  ^'e  have  undertaken  the 
chaice." 

*'  I  am  so  sorry  you  don't  approve.  We  must  not 
disappoint  them  now ;  Violet  and  Lion  have  (juite 
set  their  hearts  upon  it." 

"  There,  my  dear  madam,  yon  put  my  worst  fears 
into  words.  As  for  my  beloved  Herbert,  I  shall 
certiunly  exert  innoencu  iu  withholding  him 
from  these  thoughtless  pastimes." 

And  60  on,  and  on.  My  bluff  old  Will  voted  Miss 
Prudence  a  bore,  and  a  muff,  and  all  sorts  of  naughty 
names;  but  1  knew  that,  though  fussy  in  words,  she 
was  always  r^^ady  for  a  kind  or  generous  action. 
This  much-<if. bated  ball  was  the  6rst  "select"  one 
of  the  Spa  serjion,  and  it  had  been  settled  that  we 
should  aU  go.  As  for  !&Ii'.-s  Herbert  and  her  godson, 
of  course  we  slwald  mies  them;  but  they  were  not 
absolutely  indispensable.  I  had  dressed  my  little 
Violet  in  snow-white,  and  crowned  and  garUnded 
her  with  silvery  leaves.  Over  her  curls,  too,  I  bad 
shaken  a  silvery  shower,  and  Will  had,  with  some 
difliculty,  procured  corresponding  ornaments  for 
her  neck  and  arms.  I  thought  her  perfection,  and 
kissed  the  laughing  lips  with — I  tbink,  almost  a 
mother's  pride.  Will  led  our  pet  into  the  room, 
while  I  leant  upou  the  General's  arm.  Lionel,  tired 
of  waiting,  had  gone  on ;  bnt  in  the  pretty  rooms 
we  looked  for  him  in  vain.  Ho  had  claimed  Violet's 
promise  ftr  the  first  two  dances. 

I  want  to  gft  her  well  used  to  the  slippery  floor 
and  the  size  o^he  rooms,  yon  know,"  beliad  said; 
half  ^Ic^tically.   When  I  looked  on  her  now,  I 
,  thought  the  dear  bo^  needed  no  excuse.   But  where 
I  was  h^  and  why  did  he  not  gladden  hia  eyes  iHUi 
'  the  sight  of  our  funr  ?   Meanwhile  Herbert  was 
Icadii^  her  away.   He  had  been  standing  bidf  lud- 


den  biihiiid  one  of  the  pillars  near  the  entrance,  and 
I  caught  sight  of  his  watchful  e}-es  as  we  came  in. 
But  he  did  not  join  us  until  the  music  begun,  and 
Violet  looked  on  with  a  wistful  disappomtmenL 
She  rewardetl  her  unexpected  cavalier  with  a  beam- 
ing smile,  and  was  swiftly  carried  away  amongst  the 
dancers,  while  we  elders  looked  on. 

*'  How  well  the  lad  dances ! "  said  the  General ; 
"  upon  my  word,  I  did  not  expect  it  of  him." 

"  Such  a  partner  would  put  life  into  any  man," 
said  Will.  "  I  am  going  to  have  a  turn  myself  pres- 
ently." 

The  next  quadrille  saw  Mr.  Bell  and  Violet 
standing  tf^etber,  with  Herbert  and  me  as  vis-a-vis. 
Then  I  felt  aluKj^t  thankful  that  ^^lias  Prudence  was 
not  looking  oo.  Of  course  we  h^  all  wondered  — 
first  privately,  then  to  one  another  —  as  to  what  had 
become  of  Lionel.  At  last  I  became  unea^,  and 
deputed  Herbert  to  go  and  Beck  hia  Uother,  and 
not  to  return  without  him. 

'*  Do  you  really  not  know  what  keeps  him,  Mrs. 
Bell  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  straight  into  my  eyes. 

"  No,  —  indeed,  do  you  ?  I  am  anxious  bcc.iuse 
he  was  tlpeR:'ed  and  waiting,  and  said  he  would  come 
on  here.  Do  you  know  ?  "  But  Herbert  was  gone 
before  he  had  time  to  reply  :  he  had  muttered,  "  I 
will  find  him,"  and  had  drawn  his  brows  somewhat 
sternly,  I  thought ;  but  then  Utrbert  was  so  pecu- 
liar, and  might  have  meant  nothing. 

We  had  met  some  English  friends,  and  we  had 
made  some  foreign  ones,  during  our  stay,  and  Violet 
had  more  dancing  offers  than  she  could  accept. 
There  was  a  certain  Mons,  Dejazet,  who  had  put  his 
heart,  verbally,  at  her  feet  and  at  my  feet,  all  the 
evening,  and  who  was  excited  by  eette  beaute  virpin~ 
o/e  to  a  frantic  pitch  of-  gesticulation.  The  little 
man  looked  altogether  like  a  lively  note  of  admira- 
tion. He  capered  and  6gured  about  our  pet,  and 
brought  her  ra/ratchissemenfs  innumerable.  She 
took  all  his  attentions  in  excellent  part,  and  was 

Sateful  anrl  amused.  Before  wc  left  Spa  Mons. 
'jazct  had  demanded  our  permission  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  cctte  charinante  jeune  personnc  Mees 
Vi — o — le.  I  made  some  allusion  to  her  about  her 
French  suitor,  and  her  answers  were  qnite  (sufficient 
to  warrant  Mr.  Bell  in  humbly  declining  the  pro^ 
fered  honor.  Moiis.  Ddjazet,  with  liis  cinquante 
mille  livres  de  renter,  was  astounded,  and  went  hii 
way  in  wonder,  but  in  peace. 

Herbert  soon  came  back  to  the  balt-room.  "  Li- 
onel will  follow  me  directly,"  he  said,  and  gave  hia 
impatient  partner  bis  arm.  A  few  minutes  later 
oil"  truant  appeared  waltzing  away  wiUi  a  certain 
Sli^s  Xoble.   That  dance  over,  he  came  to  me. 

"  I  am  80  sorry,  Mrs.  Bell ;  1  really  could  not  help 
it.  I  quite  intended  to  couie  straijjht  here,  but  was 
detained,  and,  seeing  me  come  in,  Mr.  Noble  b^ged 
me  to  dance  with  liis  daugliter,  so  I  could  not  come 
sti-ai^ht  to  you.    Where  is  our  sweet  Violet  ?  " 

*'  There  is  my  sweet  Violet,"  I  said,  a  litUe  coolly ; 
"and  she  is  enjoying  herttelf  amazingly."  Then  I 
looked  well  into  hia  face.  "You  are  strangely 
flushed,  Licmel,  of^  one  dance." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  he  said,  ~and  bit  his  lip.  "  I  am  rery 
warm." 

*'  You  can  rest  at  your  leisure  now." 

"Kg,  by  Jove.  I  am  going  'to  make  up  for  lost 
tame."  Just  then  he  saw  Violet  standing  opposite. 
O  Mr.  BcU,  how  ddicious  she  looks  to-ni^t ! " 

Bnt  Violet  did  not  come  m  er  to  oar  part  of  the 
iDom,  as  he  had  expected,  and,  as  soon  as  the  mane 
b^an  agun,  whirled  bj  with  M(nis.  Ddjuet. 
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"  I  can 't  stand  this,"  muttered  Lionel,  and  hotter 
blood  c^LQie  into  his  fac:e.  He  left  me,  and  watched 
his  opportunity  ;  with  the  last  chord  he  lifted  Violet's 
b-ind  in  his,  and  walked  her  off,  unceremoniously. 
They  went  into  the  further  room  ;  I  fdlowed  Bwiflly, 
and  was  in  time  to  hear,  him  say, — 

"  But  you  must  not,  must  not  be  angry  with  mc  j 
I  am  so  savago  with  myself." 

"  But,  Lionel,  I  will  know  what  kept  you.  Tell 
me ;  then  I  will  fbi^ve  yoOf  and  dance  with  yoa 
again.**  , 

"  O  do.  Dance  ^tty  wUb  me,  and  don't  poat 
and  look  so  bewitching,  or  yoall  make  ma  say  more 
than  I  ought-" 

"  Yoa  must  tell  me  first,  sir." 

"  I  CHunot  tell  you  first  or  last,  miss." 

"  Tliun  1  will  not  dance,  at  least  not  with  you.  It 
was  worth  Herbert's  while  to  come  to  me." 

"  He  is  such  a  calm  chap,  nothing  tempts  him." 

"  Maybe  I  was  sufficient  temptatioo." 

"  O  yoo  daughter  of  Eve ! " 

"  Don't  aba=e  my  dear  first  mother,  sir.  I  never 
will  acknowledge  that  she  was  so  much  to  be  blamed 
as  people  make  out.  Why  did  not  Master  Adam 
sensibly  and  kindly  point  out  to  her  the  error  of  her 
ways  ?  She  might  have  been  led  aright  witli  yery 
little  trouble." 

"  la  your  opinion,  then,  Adam  Bboold  have  reA- 
sone<l  with  —  with  a  woman.  Poor  logic  I  sad  would 
have  been  thy  early  fate." 

"  Now  yon  are  taking  nonsense,  and  only  to  lead 
me  away  from  the  (juestions  I  WILL  have  answered. 
Whiit  kept  you,  Lionel?  " 

"  Will  you  come  and  see?" 

"  Noihtng  I  should  like  better." 

"  Come  tbtn." 

"  Oh !  what  can  it  be  ?  Would  Mis.  Bell  let  me, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  Mrs.  BelL  Trust  yourself  to  me. 
I  love  you,  sweet  tittle  Violet,  and  mean  to  make 
you  my  wife  eome  day.    Come  with  me  now." 

She  looked  straight  into  las  face  for  a  moment, 
tben  gave  a  low  laugh. 

"  I  will  come  with  you  now,"  she  said,  "for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  and  because  I  am  curious ;  bat  as 
to  that  other  propoeal  of  yours,  I  have  nothing  to  ftay 
to  that."  She  had  a  very  determined,  quiet  air 
when  she  chose,  and  now  said  her  words  ao  r^t^utely 
that  they  startled  me.    Lion^  laughed  aloud. 

"  Time  will  prove,  my  dear,  and  I  can  wjut.  We 
must  letch  your  cloak,  and  mufHe  yoa  up  welL  Now 
you  can  come." 

I,  very  near  them,  though  hidden,  bad  heard 
much  of  what  passed,  and  now  reserved  to  follow. 
J  had  no  longer  any  doubts  as  to  where  our  pet 
was  to  be  taken.  1  left  them  to  go  their  own  way, 
while  I  went  back  to  my  husband,  and  whi^ered 
hurriedly  to  bim.  Tben  I  put  my  shawl  over  my 
head,  went  hack  to  the  hotel,  fetched  a  bonnet  and 
veil,  and  rejoined  Mr.  Bell  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ilooms. 

H.  —  OS  THK  HEIGHTS. 

When  I  pnt  my  hand  npon  my  husband's  arm, 
we  walked  up  the  stairs,  but  did  not  go  amongst  the 
dancers  this  time.  We  went  into  a  l(^y,  well- 
lighted  saloon,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  crowd. 
Tliat  it  was  an  eager,  anxious  crowd  was  my  first 
obsL^rvation ;  the  next,  its  strange  component  parts. 
I  had  seen  such  places  before ;  I  had  watched  the 
green  table  of  danger  with  its  weird  numbers ;  I  had 
Beard  the  monotonous  call  of  the  croapieis^  and 


watched  them  raking  up  the  lost  money.  But  1 
had  never  looked  with  such  intense  interest  on  all 
these  things  as  now,  on  this  night,  when  I  wished  to 
note  the  e0ect  upon  our  darling  and  her  admirer. 
By  tbb  time  we  had  all  begun  to  think  oi  them  as 
belonging  together.  Their  suitability  had  been  be- 
yond doubt  from  the  first.  A^e,  faces,  and  fortunes 
would  be  well  mated,  so  we  wise  elders  had  agreed. 
A  little  to  our  right  they  now  stood,  far  too  moeh 
engrossed  by  the  gambhng  operations  to  beed  us. 
Now  and  as^a  Violet  would  turn  with  inquiring 
look  or  word  to  her  protectco",  to  whom  she  clung 
timorously,  then  back  to  ia.We  and  those  nearest 
and  most  interested.  Her  lipe  were  parted,  and  all 
her  powers  of  keen  observation  shining  from  her 
wondering  eyes.  Lionel  had  not  forgotten  her 
presence,  but  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  with  the 
game  playing  before  him.  Mechanically  his  hand 
moved  towards  hia  pocket,  and  he  Ivought  fixrth 
smaU  gbld  coins. 

"  I  must  try  a^n,"  he  s^d ;  "  your  presence  must 
change  my  luck.  Do  choose  me  a  number  from 
amongst  those  marked  upoiu  the  table.  Do.  Only 
mention  one,  just  one." 

"  Is  it  wrong,  Lionel  ?" 

"  No,  no,  very  kind ;  quite  right." 

*'  Thirty-six,"  said  Violet,  and  Licoiel  hnniedly 
pushed  three  ten-frano  pieces  uptm  the  (Aosen  num- 
ber. 

In  another  minute  tlurty-tix  times  that  sum  lay 

awaiting  him. 

"  Shall  I  leave  it  ?  "  he  asked.  ' 

"No,  no,  take  it,  tak^  yours,  —  anything.  But 
come  away,  please,  come  away,"  said  Violet,  not 
in  the  least  understiuidiug  the  transaction,  but 
qnite  aware  of  the  hungry  and  envious  eyes  that 
followed  the  money  as  it  came  back  into  her  com- 
panion's hand.  And  then  the  eyes  were  turned 
upon  her,  and  I  could  see  the  blood  mounUng 
punfully  into  her  very  tem^^es.  Some  of  the  eyes 
so  attracted  were  not  speedily  withdrawn.  One 
swarthy,  black-bearded  mnn,  with  ejes  tike  a  hawk, 
rose,  and  in\ited  our  pet  by  look  and  gesture  to 
take  hi»  chair. 

Mees  has  all  the  &vor  of  ze  godlike  Fortana," 
he  said,  grinning. 

"  Do  sit,  Vi^et ;  you  will  not  be  noticed  so 
much ;  do,  there 's  a  dear  girl,  and  t^  me  what  to 
play." 

"  I  shall  unite  to  your  ventures,"  sud  the  foreign- 
er, evidently  understanding  the  purport,  though  not 
the  words  of  Lionel's  entreaty.  And  he  backed 
quite  out  and  offered  his  chair  to  our  poor  confused 
pet  I  was  iust  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  Herbert 
^wbo  had  a  knack  of  appearing  at  the  right  moment 
on  this  evening)  stepped  fca-ward. 

"  You  have  forgotten  that  I  was  to  have  the  last 
waltz,  Violet,"  be  said ;  "  I  have  been  seeking  you  ; 
come."  He  took  her  unremting  hand,  gave  bis 
brother,  who  was  about  to  interfere,  a  look  that  Will 
called  a  "nlencer,'*  and  led  her  away.  They  did' 
not  so  back  into  the  ball-room.  When  I  reacbed 
the  hotel,  I  found  my  Violet  in  tens. 

*'  Yon  are  over-excited,  my  dear,"  X  said,  and  be- 
gan to  take  off  her  ornaments. 

"  I  am  in  such  trouble,  I  don't  knoir  haw  to  teU 
you.   Will  you  ever  foigive  me  ?  * 

"  Dear  child,  you  have  done  no  harm." 

"  Do  you  know,  do  yon  really  ?" 

"  •Ye^  I  was  there,  watching  you.  We  ^^uite  in- 
tended to  show  you  the  Booms  some  evening,  and 
Mr.  Bell  would  have  explained  the  game  to  yoo. 
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There  waa  no  hArm  in  your  going,  but  Lionel  waa  to 
blAi»it!  for  taking  you  in  your  Lall-drL'ss."  jVftor 
tliia  the  liulc  soilI  sobbed  all  tbe  luon;.  I  put  ht^r 
into  ]ier  bed  and  sat  bt-sidc  htr,  lioWirj  btirtruatinj^ 
little  band  in  mini;,  im(il  bur  breatbing  became  re;;- 
ulftr,  tJiC  [ca.rs  dried  on  ber  iV'^,  nnd  she  Klcpt. 
PfrtiajM  another  tear  foil  ujxin  il  fia  I  ki^^i-d  bi.'r,  but 
I  kiiuw  th^t  I  thatikbd  GoJ  for  hia  laevciaa,  and 
for  lLi!  beauty  and  brightness  in  tha  pk'O^axit 
world. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  Tiiy  old  favor- 
ite, Lionel,  did  not  bebave  liiiiiself  i«ry  well  dtii^ 
ing  tb^  nvxL  muntb.  Mi:^  Prue  waa  in  a  aCaLo  iis 
ne^rljf  bordering  on  diatmctiun      prOpriiJty  allowed 

"  The  young  man  must  Iiavc  bla  fiirij^,"  s^iil  tlie 
kind  Genural ;  ''bi;  haa  neiverseen  auytliing  of  the 
Sort  before.  IIi;  '11  sOon  eome  straigliL  again.  Don'e 
worry  hbii,  Prue  ;  be  is  a  good  lad/' 

"  IVorry  bim  !  What  fasprus-iions.  brottiur  I  Coun- 
sel, advice,  lire  now  to  be  sj)okcii  of  ad  m<:D  speak  of 
—  of  iiggres&ive  dog^.    AVtirry,  indeed  I " 

At  last,  bowever,  thioj,'s  were  g*;tting  too  bad. 
Lionel  took  bia  seat  at  lha  green  table  as  soon  as 
tbiJ  doors  Wtni  OfJBoed,  anti  licun-ely  left  it  again 
until  they  closed  for  the  nigbL  AVe  all  Lesougbt 
tbti  (ieniiral  to  interfere. 

"  Uur  litile  plans  for  A'iolot  -will  all  be  ruined  bj- 
his  present  tbougbtleastie^,"  I  ur^<:d.  Then  tht: 
fatht^r  told  his  sou  ha  niu^t  eltlier  give  bis  word  not 
to  re-enter  tbe  gamblicg  silicon  or  rtilum  with  thtia 
all  to  England,  and  at  onie.  Lioou'l  ijbose  the  fur- 
Uifi-L'  aUeroaLivij.  Ku  Inu^it  have  felt  grateful  to  his 
falher,  wbo  hd4  allowed  Lilil  lu  run  uil  in  hia  owu 
way,  and  f^iven  him  all  iiflcvs^ary  moneys  ivii  liout  a 
word  of  complaint,  until  a  i  hevk  wa.^  ali^ulutelly 
ni.uesdary.  So  Lion  ^icquiiu-iteil  with  a  pou  l  graee, 
and  now  sougbt  to  pa^^  Lii^  time,  and  for[;i.^t  b'is 
tTAviiig  fur  [Hay,  in  a  insh  burtt  of  love-Luaking. 
Hot  in  \'io!et  tliere  was  a  eliaoiiu  tbat  chilled  these 
tbotighta  ofbla.  She  did  not  turn  fmm  ber  merry- 
fdeed  fL*i>i-.nd :  that  inigbl  have  augured  hope  in  tbe 
winuing  her  bac^k  ;  but  she  ni^t  him  witfiout  any  of 
Ler  wijiitud  inttire^t  and  ^ipri^hTlitiruu.  She  did  not 
tiire  if  be  eauac,  stayed,  or  wi/nt.  She  did  not  mind 
wiiLkiii)r  with  him,  but  she  showed  neither  liking 
nor  dibuielniation  when  Bueb  walking  waa  proptwed. 
We  all  saw  tbe  ehangig,  and  I  a'-kuowledfrcd  that  I 
La<J  been  hasty,  and  that  the  woman's  feeliags  still 
elunilii'red  in  tbe  liltle  bn  a^jt. 

"I'crltapa  shii  will  never  care  for  any  one," 
sdid  U'ilL  "  Thia  ia  the  second  lover  in  eix 
mouths." 

'■^  She  baa  never  been  beloved  yet,"  1  nnsTCpred, 
fearin;;  to  say  uiorc,  J  licid  ln.'on  30  marufi-s[Ev' 
wrong  in  my  former  ideas.  My  husband  shook  his 
bead. 

f^"  You  are  very  queer  creatures,  you  women,  very 
queer,  and  not  to  be  sounded  at  all.  You  're  either 
too  iihallow  or  too  deep :  it 's  not  for  me  to  say  which. 
Hc^v  Boine  girls  would  have  clung  to  that  handsome 
yoiHig  fellow  all  the  more  pertinaciously,  just  be- 
cause he  was  thoughtless  and  foolhardy,  and  turned 
his  back  upon  them  a  bit,  and  hankered  after  for- 
bidden pleasures  !  " 

"  That  would  have  been  so  if  a  girl  —  if  Violet 
had  loved  him.  But,  indeed,  matters  went  too  fast 
and  too  smoothly;  we  might  have  been  sure  they 
could  not  all  end  in  rose-color." 

'■The  old  theory  about  its  bein^  unfortunate  to 
win  the  first  nibber?  Cards  and  love  have  some- 
thing in  common." 


'■  Have  tlniy  thon^h  ?  Then  1  will  thank  you  for 
some  information  about"  

But  thut  kd  U3  on  to  another  subject,  with  which 
Violet  hua  notbidg  to  do.  Tbat  young  person  was 
aUogetber  in  a  aumewb^t  eontraiHctory  and  unaatia- 
faelory  fi-ame  of  mind  fi)r  weeks  efttfr  the  ball  at 
the  Iledoute.  She  made  desperate  lave  to  the  dear 
old  General,  and  turned  her  baek,  as  Will  says,  on 
111]  her  othor  friends.  I  never  found  out  what  (>a:j»d 
Iwtween  her  and  Herbert  when  be  led  her  home  on 
tbut  eventful  ni^ht ;  but  I  know  tbat  she  ^hu^ned 
him,  could  not  be  induced  to  take  a  walk  miih  him 
alone,  and  acareely  answered  if  be  spoke  to  ber. 
And  yet  J  caught  her  eyes  earntatly  fixed  upon  his 
face  fioiuetiines,  and  I  knew  that  bbe  heard,  a.y,  und 
c.igerly  listened  to,  the  few  words  be  apoke.  He 
waa  not  much  with  ik;  he  liked  walking,  and  would 
often  start  away  with  hts  kna^ack  qq  his  batik,  for 
two  or  three  days'  tour. 

Oc;tCflKT  was  coniini^  upon  us  now,  and  we  began 
to  speak  of  goinf^  home.  I  had  rcstjlviid  that 
nothing  but  nbiolute  necL'Siity  —  or  a  ^ood  Imsbaad 
—  shoidd  tike  our  diirling  from  ua  again-  She  was 
such  a  blesbiiig  und  comfort,  and  ea  constantly 
reminded  us,  by  ber  very  name  even,  of  apring  and 
sun^bihe,  and  all  that  is  sweet  and  pure  in  Nature'^ 
day  of  promise. 

How  lung  might  she  be  with  ub  ?  I  thougbt  1 
held  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ashley  in  my  hand.s.  I  h.id 
tol'l  bim  my  wishes  and  opiniooii  honestly,  and  he 
Iiad  re^ipotided  with  alt  possible  kindness,  //c 
would  not  Uike  liei'  away-  flow  about  tliat  hand- 
some lovei'  wilh  tbo  tawjiy  mane? 

\Vu  elders  were  aitliug  out  in  the  beautiful 
avenue,  lisU-liing  to  the  encrgetie  band,  and  tbe  two 
iu  my  ibougbLii  were  walking  leisurely  up  and  down. 
Lionel's  aim  had  been  olTeretl  and  r»-jeetetl,  and  he 
had  fuldtd  hts  biiJids  UpOn  his  b.ick.  Violet,  a 
Utile  pouting,  a  little  trilling,  wholly  cbarmia*, 
toyed  with  her  paraiol,  looked  provokingly  into  hu 
iaee,  and  ciivc  him  pvrt  answers  in  her  own  pert 
way-  At  last  be  grew  impiiiient  of  her  nountinse, 
and  piu?t  —  I  ju'lge  from  later  eouk&aioiis  —  have 
said  soiiiethiug  like  — 

"  You  are  making  fun  gf  nie,,  Violet.  I  9M  in 
earnest,  End  will  not  be  laughed  at,  I  tC'U  yon 
plainly,  onee  for  all,  I  love  you,  and  want  you  to  bfi 
my  wife.  I  am  tired  all  this  play.  Let  thete  be 
an  end  to  it." 

1  don't  think  I  made  the  beginning?  " 
'■You  did.  t  thought  you  beautiful  that  very 
fii-st  day,  when  I  placed  youf  bttle  fool  in  the 
wis  ill  ng- pi  ace-  I  wished  (lien  that  you  might  have 
put  it  upon  my  neck  ia^tead,  and  called  me  yoair 
?Uve.  I  Would  have  done  your  Lidding  fiut 
enough." 

"  Now  you  know  mc  better  you  want  me  to  do 
yours.  Thanks ;  1  don't  care  about  a  master  at 
present,"  And  she  laughed  merrily  enough.  Then 
he  stood  still,  fronting  her. 

"Violet,"  he  said,  "I  ask  you  for  the  last  time, 
will  you  be  my  wife?  I  know  Mrs.  Bell  would  like 
it,  so  would  my  father :  he  wants  mc  settled  ;  and 
surely  your  father  could  not  object  Violet,  may 
we  write  and  ask  him  ? " 

"  No ! "  she  said,  and  I  saw  her  plant  her  foot  and 
parasol  firmly  down  into  the  ground-  "  No,  no,  no! 
ten  thousand  times,  no  I  And  I  tell  you,  Lionel,  yon 
will  never  change  me,  not  if  you  worry  me  all  the 
few  days  we  stay  together,  you  will  never  change 
me.  I  don't  love  you,  and  I  don't  love  Mr.  Otto, 
,though  you  have  picked  up  that  silly  story,  and 
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choose  to  say  so,  and  —  and  —  and  —  I  don't  think 
I  know  wha^  love  island — and  —  I  don't  wlah  to. 

There ! " 

*'  Let  me  teach  you.    I  can,  and  will.** 

"  From  you  I  could  never  learn  it.  Let  us  be 
friends.  Shake  hands,  and  have  done  with  the 
nons<-nse,  once  for  all." 

Of  course  he  would  not  shake  hands,  but  went 
away  from  ber  with  hasty  and  angry  steps. 

She  told  it  atl  to  me  'afterward,  and  silenced  all 
comments  or  euItM^r. 

*'  Dtiarcst  and  kindest  of  mothei^,  —  and  you  do 
seem  to  me  like  a  mother,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes 
full  of  tears,  "  yon  lovo  me,  and  you  love  dear  Mr. 
Bell,  and  you  know  how  nice  that  is,  and  we  are  all 
so  happy.  Let  us  go  on  so.  I  am  sorry  if  he  cares 
for  me ;  I  know  it  won't  last ;  but  I  do  assure  you  I 
can  never  care  for  him,  in  the  right  way,  you  know." 
And  she  would  say  no  further  word  in  the  matter. 

After  that  walk  Lionel  did  not  come  near  her. 
H«  was  a  somewhat  spoilt  and  a  vain  young  man, 
and  his  vanity  had  received  a  smarting  blow,  which 
he  could  neiuer  ignore  nor  foi^ive. 

The  last  roomine  of  our  pleasant  stay  had  come. 
Violet  had  hnrried  away  to  her  minefal  bath,  from 
which  ^e  was  wont  to  retam  like  Hebe,  or  Anrora, 
or  any  one  famous  for  rosiest  health.  Herbert  had 
been  away  for  a  day's  walking,  bat  had  promised  to 
return  in  time  "  to  see  ug  off." 

After  her  bath,  Violet  walked  away  along  the 
winding  path,  up  to  the  heights  that  tower  over  the 
town. 

"  I  wanted  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  dear  place," 
she  told  me,  afterwards,  "  and  I  marched  away,  up 
and  up,  till  I  came  to  the  brightest  point  for  tlie 
view.  I  took  my  hat  off,  and  stood  panting  and 
looking  down,  when,  all  at  once,  Herbert  stepped 
out  of  the  wood.  He  startled  me  so !  And  I  was 
so  warm,  and  so  out  of  breath,  and  my  bair  all 
untiily  I  I  was  so  ashamed!  He  said  he  had  been 
walking  since  before  sunrise,  on  purpose  to  —  to — 
to  sec  us  again  before  we  went,  and  to  offer  me  a 
little  flower  that  he  had  found.  He  said,  *  Was 
it  not  a  very  stoange  time  of  year  for  a  —  for  this  ? ' 
Then  he  showed  me  a  forget-me-not.  It  seemed  to 
come  in  answer  to  his  thoughts  and  wishes,  he  said, 
just  as  now  came  the  Violet  in  whose  hand  he 
wished  to  lay  that  other  blossom.  Then  he  frave 
me  the  flower,  and  held  my  hand,  and  —  and  — 
somehow,  all  at  once,  he  held  me  too,  and  I  cried, 
and  I  think  he  cried,  but  I  don't  know.  He  said  he 
was  too  happy.  Dearest  of  mothers,  I  do  know 
that  I  do  love  him,  and  that  I  am  too  happy,  and 
that  it  is  — BO  nice!  " 

So  the  woman  had  arisen  at  last.  It  was  not 
very  long  before  I  had  to  give  into  another's  keeping 
the  flower  that  had  come  so  young  and  guileless 
a  blossom  into  mine. 

It  is  only  a  sketch,  you  see,  a  litUe  jotting  down 
about  sunshine  and  love ;  j>erbaps  a  rain  or  a  storm 
cloud,  but  it  speaks  of  a  time  that  has  led  to  a  very 
beautiful  summer  in  two  human  lives,  now  one. 


HAPPINESS. 

Could  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  purveyors  of 
enjoyment  in  the  world  make  one  shoeblack  happy  ? 
The  question  is  in  substance,  and  not  very  inaccu- 
rately quoted,  Mr.  Carlyle's.  And  the  answer  he 
gives  is,  no :  just  because  what  the  shoeblack,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  requires  for  his  satisfaction,  is  the 
whole  uniTerse,  neither  more  nor  less. 


Yet  the  peremptory  manner  in  which  human  be- 
ings purvey  happiness,  on  paper,  for  each  other,  is 
scarcely  less  noticeable  than  the  peremptory  manner 
in  which  each  separate  human  being,  when  it  comes 
to  what  Mrs.  Gamp  calls  a  nonplush,  insists  on  pur- 
veying his  own  happiness  for  himself.  "  My  httle 
girl,  who  can  scarcely  speak  yet,"  writes  a  friend 
who  knows  something  ch  the  young  as  well  as  of 
periodicals,  might  have  the  run  of  the  magazines 
every  month.  There  is  one  mi^azine  green  and 
red,  and  full  of  pictures ;  there  is  another  with  the 
lion  and  the  unicorn  rampant,  blazing  in  scarlet  and 
gold.  But  she  obstinately  gives  her  heart  to  a  Con- 
gregational Year-book,  in  plain  buff,  with  no  pic- 
tures whatever,  except  tedious  '  elevations '  of  chap- 
els in  Madagascar  and  Mudborough.  For  this  she 
weeps,  with  this  she  is  in  joy ;  and  when  it  is  mis- 
laid, she  seeks  it  like  a  passionate  "good  shepherd 
followin"  up  an  estray,  nor  rests  tifi  it  is  in  fold 
again.  It  is  true  she  then  tears  off  the  cover  per- 
haps, but  that  only  completes  the  paradox."  Our 
fnend  appears  to  us  to  be  right.  Ivan  the  Terrible 
used  to  sharpen  his  appetite  for  breakfast  by  assisting 
in  the  torture-dungeons,  and  there  is  no  eudaimo- 
meter  which  can  prove  by  register  that  his  pleasure 
was  not  as  great  as  Howanl's.  Perhaps  that  of 
Dando  in  the  oyster-season  was  greater  still.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear  to  lovers  of  both  sexes,  there  have 
been  people  who  were  utterly  insensible  to  the  de- 
lights of  courtship.  Voltaire  says  that  the  bliss  of 
love  "  par  ses  seuls  avanl-goutx  est  un  plaisir  ineffa- 
ble." But  there  was  onoc  a  hfgh  imperial  Teutonic 
personage  whose  notion  in  love  matters  was  ex- 
presaetl  in  the  wortis,  "  tl  voulait  toujours  d^buter 
par  la  fin."  After  ail,  however,  sugar  is  sweet.  We 
desire  to  create  no  false  antitheses.  We  only  want 
to  know  what  right  any  other  human  being  has  to 
prescribe  happiness  even  for  Dando,  if  he  will  only 
pay  bis  way  t 

Not  long  ago,  in  a  supremely  absurd  and  sancti- 
monious breach  of  promise  case,  Mr.  Baron  Bram- 
well  ventured  on  a  lew  words  tending  to  discoura^ 
the  bringing  of  actions  of  that  kind.  He  said, 
among  many  things,  what  certainly  seemed  natural 
enough,  namely,  that  it  is  better  for  a  couple  to  find 
out  their  mistake  before  marriage  than  after ;  mean- 
ing, of  course,  a  mistake  that  implied  one  of  those 
revulsions  of  feeling  which  under  compulsion  of  cir- 
cumstances would  issue  in  almost  hatred ;  such  as 
that  poor  creature  Fendennis  experienced  towards 
Fanny  (who  was  subsequently  "  happy  "  with  Hux- 
ter)  after  the  fever  which  his  love  had  brought  on  ; 
or  such  as  was  experienced  by  that  lover  in  med- 
ieval story  (we  forget  the  name),  who,  having  b6en 
desperately  stabbed  by  'his  mistress,  immediately 
came  to  dislike  her,  —  owing,  sa^-s  the  chronicler,  to 
the  toss  of  blood. 

However,  some  of  our  publicists  were  down  upon 
Baron  Bramwell  immediately.  Of  course,  toey 
reproduced  the  judgment,  or  sermon,  or  homily,  or 
piece  of  clap-trap,  or  whatever  anybody  chooses  to 
call  it;  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  which  he  oraerves  tiiat  if 
two  Kilkenny  cats  be  tied  up  in  a  bag  together,  they 
will  in  time  take  gracefully  to  the  situation,  and  end 
by  loving  each  other,  because  they  find  there  is  no 
escape ;  at  least,  those  are  not  bis  loitiship's  exact 
words,  but  that  is  the  sentiment.  To  this  it  has  been 
replied  that  in  the  case  of  people  who  really  like 
each  other,  the  very  possibility  of  a  separation  upon 
misconduct  would  act  as  a  check,  and  prevent- the 
differences  which,  under  the  other  systum,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  harmonized,  but  never  arc ;  and  that  for 
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those  who  do  not  like  each  other  it  ia  always  the 
story  of  the  KitkesDr  cata  with  the  usual  eadmg, 
DOtLoni  Stowelt's.  Bat  this  ia  non-essential  to  our 
mint,  and  we  do  not  decide.  The  criUcs  of  Baroti 
Bramwell  went  on  to  observe  that  marriages  by 
compulsion  were  often  happy  ;  did  not  Dr.  Johnson 
say  that  marnages  would  be  Just  as  felicitous  if  they 
were  settled  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ?  Among  the 
Moravians,  these  critics  continued,  marriagee  were 
arranged  fin:  the  conplet,  and  not  by  them  ;  and  mar- 
riagea  among  the  MrasTiaiu  were  as  happy  as  any 
odiem.  . 

Now  it  is  here  that  our  topic  emei^es  again.  [low, 
in  the  name  of  won  tier,  does  aayboily  know  whether 
the  Sforarians  are  happy  in  their  married  lives  ? 
What  conceiyable  proof  coald  establish  such  a  fact  ? 
Observation  ?  Not  a  bit,  till  we  know  the  standard 
and  emotive  ctuKteity  of  the  observer.  Their  own 
testimony  ?  Not  a  bit,  tilt  we  know  tbeir  standard 
and  emotive  capacity,  and,  most  important  of  all,  till 
we  have  made  experiments  upon  them.  "  To  the 
Urd  that's  inured  to  the  cage,  it  would  not  be  bliss 
to  be  free  " ;  bat  unqaestionably  a  bird,  in  its  nor- 
ma) condition,  has  capacities,  the  exercise  of  all  of 
which  woald  increase  its  happiness.  To  people  so 
deficient  in  emotive  capacity  aa  Shakers,  or  Rapp- 
HarmoniBts,  or  tens  of  tbougands  of  others  who  need 
not  be  ^wcified,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  eertun  kinds  of 
happiness.  Yet  it  is  not  rash  to  assume  that  thongh 
Kaspar  Hanser,  knowing  no  better,  was  what  some 
people  call  "  happy  "  in  nis  garret,  and  pleased  with 
bis  wooden  ross,  roM,"  he  would  not,  after  his  re- 
lease, have  ^ne  back  willingly  to  his  garret.  He 
knew  the  dtffereoce  between  a  live  hone  and  a 
wooden  one  when  he  had  the  chance  of  judging. 
Let  every  man  have  his  choice ;  bnt  let  not  the 
haman  instrument  of  tbreu  octaves  dictate  happi- 
ness to  another  of  seven. 

This  brings  ue  into  the  main  dilEcuIty  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  instmrnents  of  laigest  range,  oc,  in  other 
words,  of  greatest  emotive  capacity,  are  necessarily 
the  fewest  What,  then,  one  asks,  can  be  done  with 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  as  a 
wwai  touchstone  ?  At  first  si;;bt,  it  sceme  obvious 
to  answer,  —  Nothing.  But,  they  reply,  it  is  the 
average  well-being  of  average  people  that  must  be 
ehiefiy  eared  for,  and  to  that  we  must  accommodate 
the  exceptions.  Must  we  so  ?  But  thongh  it  ia 
this  average  which  constitutes  the  t^tform  of  action, 
and  furnishes  the  seed-field  of  all  human  inspiration, 
it  is  nothing  in  itself.  It  displays,  as  an  average, 
no  guaranty  of  growth,  no  indication  of  mora)  pur- 
pone,  nothing  which,  in  fact  justifies,  much  less  any- 
thing which  glorifies  or  di^iGes  itself.  Of  an  aver- 
age couple  is  bom  Grace  Darling,  or  Shakespeare; 
and  then  we  see  what  is  latent  in  the  "  average," 
and  what  it  is  made  for.  And  we  discern,  among 
other  things,  that  the  bsppinesa  of  which  human  be- 
ings are  capable  is  incalculably  greater  than  any- 
thmg  which  the  "  average  "  docs  of  itself  suggest. 
If,  then,  we  take  any  average  for  onr  touchstone, 
what  becomes  of  the  minority  by  whose  existence 
Uie  existence  ai  the  average  is  jastified  unce  the 
^nority  ahoir  ns  what  the  aver^  was  made 

This  is  aif  old  difliculty  put  in  one  of  a  million 
possible  forma.  It  has  been  said  by  a  recent  writer, 
whose  book  was  reviewed  in  these  columns,  that  Mr. 
Mill  has  made  a  great  step  towards  bringing  into 
accord,  or  to  something  like  approximation  at  all 
events,  the  two  schools  by  making  the  touchstone 
snbjectlve.  We  presame  the  reference  ia  to  that 


portion  of  Ur.  Mill's  work  on  Utilitarianinn,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  con- 
fiicting  claims  of  higher  and  lower  pleasures.  The 
appeal,  says  Mr.  Mill,  must  be  made  to  those  #bo 
have  tasted  both- 

But,  unfortunately,  this  does  not  help  us  one  atom. 
How  are  we  to  know  that  anybody  kas  tasted  both  ? 
Here  is  a  man  who  would  rather  part  with  years  of 
ordinanr  enjoyment  than  with  what  comes  to  him  out 
of  a  bed  of  waving  tarkspnrs  or  a  leapng  river.  Now 
what  would  Calvm  have  stud  to  such  a  maniac  ?  It 
is  probable  that  Calvin  cared  no  more  about  Mount 
Blanc  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  than  he  did  about 
spiced  wines,  —  not  so  mneh.  What  would  he  have 
said  to  Wordsworth  and  "the  power  of  hills"? 
Yet  he  would  unhesitatingly  have  said  Ke  had  been 
through  all  that  —  Oh,  je  coonais  cette  situaHoo- 
IIi !  **  —  and,  perhaps,  made  laws  accordingly.  Again, 
how  are  we  to  tell  that  any  given  wise  man  has  ex- 
perienced what  are  called  toe  pleasorea  of  seoM  ? 
He  may  swear  he  has,  and  produce  witnesses  to  cer^ 
tain  facts  ;  but  it  all  goea  for  nothing,  because  there 
is  experience  and  experience.  Vi  e  may  presume 
that  "  the  learned  Bevoriekius  "  knew  something 
about  them,  or  that  he  would  never  have  made  the 
exclamation,  "  How  merciful  is  Heaven  to  all  its 
creatures ! "  But  how  many  philoaopben  resemble 
the  learned  Bevoriskiua,  or  woold  think  of  extolling 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  for  amrthmg  like  the  reason 
of  " Le  Second  AdOTateur  in  "Lee  Loaangee  de 
Dieu"? 

Nor  is  this  all;  or  half  In  the  &rce  of  Box  and 
Cox  Married  and  Settled,  there  is  a  jealonsy-ecene, 
in  which,  Box  surprising  Cox  (or  vice  vemd),  Mrs. 
Box  fiills  fainting  into  the  arms  of  Cox,  or  cice  versS. 
She  is  a  heavy  woman.  Panting  with  her  weight. 
Cox  gasps  out,  '*  Allow  me  to  observe,  Mr.  dox^ 
that  I  had  previowly  no  idea  of  the  solidarity  of 
Mrs.  Box."  Now,  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons, 
including  Mr.  Mill  himself  and  ten  or  twenty  thon- 
sand  philosophers,  moralists,  legtdators,  publicists, 
big-wigs,  and  pundits  of  all  sorts,  who  hare  no  idea 
of  the  solidarity  of  hnman  delight  They  draw 
sharp  lines  wh(»«  the  artistic  or  poetie  n^ure  findto 
no  line  drawn  whatever.  They  do  not  know,  and 
cannot  be  taught  (owin^  to  a  nicKeal  defect  in  their 
natures),  that,  as  there  was  in  Bnnyan's  dream  a 
way  to  Uelt  visible  near  the  veiy  gate  of  Heaven, 
so  there  is  a  way  to  Heaven  for  peoj^  of  anotber 
mould  frcHU  every  joy  which  is  not  m  itself  wrong. 
They  know  nothing  of  that  involnntair  co-onfinatio» 
of  all  pteasui-es  into  tbe  one  form  of  delight  which  is 
the  triumph  of  life,  and  the  seal  of  the  lai^t  ca- 
pacity of  receiving.  Of  course,  we  say  guardedly, 
of  rcceivirtij  only.  There  are  most  drrious  indica- 
tions in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Mill,  and  in  the  writings 
of  others  of  his  school,  not  only  that  they  do  not 
know  by  experience  the  value,  even  in  a  comparap* 
tive  criticism  of  life,  <^  certain  of  its  more  fiorous 
elements,  but  that  they  do  sot  know  that  jmt  where 
they  moat  rigidly  classify,  others,  as  keenly  sensitive 
to  what  they  call  intellectual  pleasure  aa  themselves, 
begin  to  feel  that  classificatioB  is  in^xnible.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  maintwned,  in  spite  of  the  mag- 
nificent capacities  of  a  myriad  of  philosophers,  that 
they  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know,  tbe  difference 
between  criticising  and  living.  And  if  it  shonld 
happen  to  be  true  that  for  classification  of  pleasores 
we  muat  seek  to  read  co-ordination  of  defignts  (cov- 
ering all  pleasure  whatever),  what  becomes  of  the 
sobjective  test  and  tbe  appeal  to  those  vbo  ban 
"  tasted  both  "  ? 
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DT  JAMES  OREEITWOOD. 
(Second  Paptr.*) 
TjiR  City  Pri'on  at  Hollowfty  is  an  eatablisliment 
for  tbc  reception  of  criminala  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonDicnt  or  less,  and  at  fJie  present  time 
the  governor  has  four  hundred  and  fifty  delinquents 
in  hia  custody.  To  proviile  receptacles  at  once  com- 
modious and  secure  for  eo  many  lodgers  is  undoubt- 
edly an  essential  condition,  but  another  of  almost 
ec|ii:il  importance  is  so  to  arrange  the  said  recepta- 
cles that  the  wars  thereto  may  converge  to  one 
common  centre,  the  latter  affbrdinff  a  stand-point 
from  which  an  unintermpted  view  tu  the  fall  num- 
ber of  cell-doors  may  be  obtained  by  the  warders  on 
duty.  Without  eat^rin^  on  architectural  detail  it 
may  h6  said,  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of  radi- 
ating corridors,  thuee  prime  aids  towards  suoceaaful 
prison  management  have  been  attained.  It  is  need' 
less  to  say  Uiat  the  whole  establishment,  from  gk- 
treinest  corner  to  comer,  and  from  roof  to  basement, 
is  scnipulout^Iy  clean  ;  indeed,  it  is  glaringly  so,  and 
painful  to  contemplate  on  that  account.  You  look 
ujiward  and  round  about,  and  all  ia  white,  white, 
spotless,  and  dead,  and  l»rmonlzing  exactly  with  the 
fretiuent  uotace-boArds  enjoining  "  bilkxck  "  hiing 
around.  Under  foot  all  is  black',  it  cannot  well  be 
btiieker,  for  the  flooring  material  is  asphalte,  and 
evury  morning  it  is  blactc-Ieaded  till  it  shines  like  the 
face  of  la  kitchen-stove.   It  looks  like  a  still,  black 

?ool  in  the  evening  light,  and  is  slippery  as  glass, 
'be  warders,  conforming  to  the  grim  rule  of  Bilonce, 
glide  about  in  shoes,  the  uppers  of  which  are  white 
canvas  and  the  soles  India-rubber.  They  shift  from 
this  point  to  that  00  swiftly  and  noiselessly  that  you 
wouki  think  that  the  still,  black  pool  was  frozen  to 
ice  and  the^  wers  slidtBg  on  it,  only  that  as  a  rule 
sliders  are  jolly-lookinft  people,  and  these  were  sol- 
emt\  men,  resigned  to  their  duty  perhaps,  but  over- 
powered by  a  meliuicboly  that  dwells  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  City  Prison  is  a  working  prison,  and  the  gov- 
ernor, taking  advantage  of  certain  faciliticd  that 
porliaps  are  peculiar  to  the  prison  location,  appears 
tu  have  advanced  far  towards  solving  the  lona-tried 

Euzzle  of  how  to  make  enforced  ladwf  proStable- 
>y  way  of  answer  to  a  question  put  by  ns  relative 
to  this  matter,  there  was  placed  in  our  hands  the 
"  labor-rolt  '*  for  the  day,  showing  at  a  glance  how 
overy  capable  prisoner  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
had  been  employed  since  inorning.  I  wish  that  I 
had  copied  tite  roll  that  I  might  have  presented  it 
to  the  reader  in  its  exact  entirety,  but  I  well  remem- 
ber that  it  Included  painterp,  glaziers,  smiths,  car- 
penters, wood  -  choppers,  barbers,  wheel  -  treaders, 
oaliura-pickers,  bricklayers,  brick-makers,  and,  las! 
and  most  Important  of  all,  mat-makera.  There  were 
between  sixty  and  seventy  mat-makers.  We  went 
into  the  mat-factory,"  wliere  there  are  several  looms, 
which  have  been  erected  oh  the  present  governor's 
responsibility.  We  were  informed  that  a  prisoner 
who  had  never  seen  a  loom  before  might  be  taught 
to  make  himself  nsofiil  at  one  in  a  fortnight.  The 
prison  authorities  are  at  no  risk  as  regards  their  mat- 
making  A  contractor  provides  all  material,  bring- 
ing it  to  their  doors  and  oarrylng  away  all  manu< 
factured  goods:  and  last  year  the  profits  thereon 
that  was  handea  to  the  csrporstion  oirt  of  this  branch 
of  prison  labor  alone  amoanted  t6  nine  hundred 
pomdt. 


I  have  alluded  to  brick^akii^  as  figuring  In  the 
labor-rdl,  and  was  as  muuh  surprised  as  doubtless 
the  reader  will  be  to  find  it  there.  Twenty-five,  I 
think,  was  the  number  of  pri9cni-4iauds  engaged  at 
this  branch  of  manufacture ;  but  where  was  Jt  per- 
formed ?  To  make  bricks  it  is  necessary  to  have  at 
your  command  clay  and  "  breeze  "  or  cinders  for 
burning.  "  Come  with  me,"  said  tho  governor, 
"and  you  shall  see  all  about  it" 

He  conducted  us  out  of  the  prison  to  the  grounds 
at  the  rear  of  it^  endesed  by  we  high  priaon-w^ll, 
of  course. 

The  ground  pertaining  to  the  jiul  is  about  seven 
acres  in  extent,  and  without  doubt  it  is  made  the 
most  of.  Two  acres  and  a  quarter  are  In  wheat,  — 
the  very  finest  that  can  be  met  for  fifty  miles  round, 
owing  doubtless  to  a  judicious  utillEation  of  the  pris- 
on sewage  in  tbe^form  of  liquid  manure.  Besides 
wheat  there  an  thriving  plots  of  cabbages  and 
potatoes,  and  onitms  and  leeks  for  soup,  all  sown  and 
tended  by  the  prisoners.  Never  was  wheat  so  pre- 
cious, thanks  to  its  merciful  grower.  It  ia  a  j^L 
regalation  that  overy  prisoner  shall  take  00  much 
walking  exercise  each  day,  and  in  ordinary  the  M- 
cessary  operation  is  {performed  in  a  dreary,  flag-paved 
yard  wherein  the  prisoned  tramp  wearily  to  and  fro 
through  the  specified  time,  —  bow  much  exhilarated 
tnay  be  easily  Imagined.  But  just  now  It  is  pleas- 
ant walking  lor  the  inmates  of  HoUoway  PriscA,  and 
it  will  grow  pleasantflr  until  wfae&t-cuttiBg  time 
comes,  in  one  of  the  largest  patches  oircolar  |iathfl 
are  lefl,  and  this  is  the  exercise-ground.  To  be  sorb, 
to  expect  to  rouse  wholesome  emotion  In  the  breasts 
of  a  certain  set  of  Hotloway  prisoners  by  so  gentle  a 
moans  would  be  simply  absurd ;  bat  they  are  not  aU 
of  this  sort.  There  are  soores  and  soom  of  misera- 
ble men,  yotmg  and  old,  who  under  a  spell  of  devilry 
have  ^pped  from  the  path  tf  reetit&de  once,  and 
only  once,  and  who  in  the  confines  of  their  aatrow, 
solitary  cell  drop  hot  tears  of  remorse  and  penitencK 
as  their  thoughts  wander  home,  and  to  wives  and 
children,  and  they  yearn  till  their  hearts  ache  for  the 
day  that  shall  restore  them.  What,  after  the  debria- 
ing  drudgery  (^jail-labor,  ibust  that  hour's  tramping 
through  the  hopeful  green  wheat  be  bo  ttiem  ? 

But  it  IB  not  all  trzunping  through  green  wheat 
out  in  the  prison  rear-ward  garden.  It  is  here  that 
tbc  bricks  are  made.  The  governor's  severely  eco- 
noinie  instiitcts  have  led  him  to  argue  that  althotigh 
no  kind  of  crop  may  be  raised  out  of  clay,  such  as 
aliounds  Oft  his  estate,  there  is  another  direct  and 
simfde  mutluKl  of  making  the  material  in  qnestim 
productive.  In  a  great  pit  the  farnaoe  and  tmiaarf 
fire-refuse  of  the  prison  is  stored,  and  with  these  twv 
ingredients  he  sets  to  woi^.  There  is  a  "  pog^niU  " 
worked  by  manoal  instead  of  horse-power,  and* 
"  monlJei^ "  and  barrow-hands  and  stackers,  all 
wearing  the  slate-cdored  skeleton  suit  with  the  eoa- 
broidrred  sleeve  and  Uve  metal  ticket  with  a  nuai" 
ber  on  it  about  their  neeh.  But  mlence  still  pre- 
vails. Ton  can  hear  the  dull  thud  of  the  clay  As  the 
moulder  fills  his  mould,  and  the  oUp  of  the  little 
boards  with  which  the  CBrrters  take  up  the  soft  brick, 
and  the  creak  of  the  bnrrow-wheel  ds  the  bricks  are 
wheeled  away ;  bat  beyond  that  there  is  not  noise 
enough  to  drown  the  chirp  of  a  free  sparrow  that  has 
her  nest  in  a  niche  of  the  prison  wall.  In  the  midst 
of  the  workers,  perched  in  a  ssrt  of  polfnt,  is  an 
officer  in  prison  livery,  who  has  nothing  to  do  bat 
fold  his  arms  and  shut  1m  moudi  aad  nep  his  ears 
open  and  stare  at  the  fivewl-tirenty  teiuHuakers 
witk  all  Idb  aa^ai,  teaiy  to  pmraoe  oa  aaybodly  who 
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dflre  break  tlic  golden  rule.  But  nobody  grumbles ; 
itideod,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  throuD;bout  the 
jail  there  ar«  no  sncfi  cheerful- looking  laborers  as 
those  out-o  ^ioor  oncfl.  However  severe  the  task,  it 
is  perforined  in  the  open  air,  where  the  crow  flies 
overhead  and  the  sun  shine*  and  the  wind  blows. 
Beiidca,  iht  rv  13  fair  in  view  the  only  obstacle  that 
■taqds  between  them  and  liberty,  between  them  and 
tie  coiTimdn  iiiivement  on  which  j)eople  lounge,  or 
Hunter,  or  burry,  without  dreaming  of  reetraint. 
Tbey  can  htar  the  leather-lunged  potboy  from  the 
publiL-houso  over  the  way  bawling  "  Beer  O ! "  they 
can  hear  tlic  t  Jirriages  rattling  along  the  road-way 
and  the  hisavy  market-cart  rumbling  over  the  stones, 
and  can  i>i(;tiiru  the  happy  carter  smoking  his  short 
pipe  as  iie  j^louches  along,  with  one  hand  in  his 
pockiit  ancE  his  whip  over  his  shoulder.  Ah,  dear 
reader !  yoii  Icnow  a  few  clever  people,  and  so  do 
1 ;  but  for  "  si;eing  through  a  brick  wall,"  as  the 
Baying  is,  one  of  til  eso  unfortunate  laborers  in  the 
prisoti  puniciL  might  be  matched  against  any  one  of 
tliviii,  'Hid  li;i,i'ked  at  long  odds  to  win. 

The  latior  least  relished  by  the  prisoners  —  and  I 
don't  wonder  at  it — is  the  treadwbeel.  Its  use  is 
to  raise  sufficient  water  for  the  use  of  the  establish- 
ment to  an  immense  tank  fixed  00  the  roof.  Hand- 
pumping  was  at  5rst  tried,  and  with  such  question- 
able success  that  the  laborers  were  suspected  of 
^'shirking,"  and  to  prove  the  charge  against  them  a 
gang  of  free-workers  were  called  in  and  set  to  the 
tasc ;  but,  having  that  blessed  privilege,  after  a  trial 
they  dropped  the  pump-handles  and  flatly  declined 
"  to  have  any  more  of  it."  The  treadwbeel  answers 
better,  but  it  is  fearfully  bard  work  for  the  tread- 
ers.  With  all  respect  for  the  excellent  contrivers  and 
managers  of  the  institution  under  inspection,  I  would 
suggest  an  alteration  in  this  treadmill  shed.  There 
should  be  more  light  and  more  air  in  the  place  ;  on 
a  hot  summer's  day  the  fatigue  must  be  unbearable. 
The  "  wheel "  itself  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
shed  by  the  wall,  and  revolves  on  an  axle.  At- 
tached to  this  wheel,  or  rather  drum,  are  projecting 
pieces  of  board  six  inches  in  width  and  about  nine 
inches  apart.  Overhead  is  a  short  bar  for  the  oper- 
ator to  grasp  with  his  hands,  and  when  the  wheel  is 
started  he  has  no  foothold  and  no  rest  for  his  feet 
until  his  spell  of  "  treading  "  is  at  an  end.  For  full 
twenty  minutes  he  must  constantly  raise  first  hb 
right  foot,  then  his  left,  as  though  he  was  walking  up* 
stAir^,  and  this  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  times  in  a 
minute.  Fancy  having,  to  ascend  ticelve  hundred 
stairs  in  twenty  minutes,  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of 
the  Monument  three  times  over  in  that  short  time, 
and  then  to  bo  released  that  you  may  sit  in  a  box 
like  a  church-pew  in  the  same  shed  ind  pick  oahim 
for  a  further  term  of  twenty  minutes  by  way  of  a 
rest,  and  then  three  times  to  the  top  of  the  Monu- 
ment again,  and  so  on  thrdugh  the  working  hours  of 
every  day  I  And  it  is  not  as  though  the  operator  trod 
on  the  open  wheel.  He  must  not  speak  to  his 
neighbor,  he  must  not  see  him  ;  and  to  this  end  he 
works  in  a  sort  of  box  open  at  top.  It  must  be  ter- 
rible work  for  a  fat  man,  and  such  as  well  as  lean 
commit  themselves.  It  is  possible  for  such  an  one, 
^  as  we  were  informed,  to  lose  in  weight  three  slone  in 
I    as  many  months. 

But  it  is  not  six  hours  at  the  treadmill,  of  at  any 
other  manner  of  work  performed  at  the  City  Prison, 
that  contents  the  inexorable  authorities  of  that 
model  establishment.  One  way  or  anpther  a  pris- 
oner mtist  work  ten  hours.  He  is  roused  at  half- 
past  five  in  the  morning,  and  somehow  or  another 


he  is  kindly  preserved  against  the  perils  of  idleness 
until  eight  o'clock  at  night.  This  shows  fifteen 
hours  and  a  half,  but  he  is  not  icorlHng  absolutely  al 
that  time.  He  has  to  go  to  chapel  and  to  tako^ 
meals  and  his  exercise.  He  is  tasked  through  ten 
hours  only.  Many  of  the  trades  —  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  shoemakcre  and  tailors  and  the  outo'- 
door  hands  (excepting  the  brick-makers)  —  "  knock 
off"  at  six  to  get  their  supper,  after  which  they 
retire  to  their  cells ;  but  thc^  must  do  some  kind  ot 
work  until  the  bell  sounds  eight  o'clock,  when  they 
may  cease,  and  are  privileged  to  spend'tbe  ensuing 
hour  in  rending  or  meditation,  or  in  washing  them- 
selves, when  the  bell  tolls  again,  and  a  clatter  of 
hammo(?k-hooks,  as  long  and  precise  almost  as  Uie 
grounding  of  arms  at  a  military  review,  resoundi 
through  the  corridors,  and  the  prisoners  may  go  to 
bed. 

Ah  !  the  glorious  privilege  of  breaking  that  horri- 
ble silence,  though  only  for  so  short  a  time  as  may 
be  occupied  in  adjusting  four  iron  hooks  in  as  many 
catches!  The  blessed  relief  of  lifting  for  a  few  sec- 
onds the  sombre  veil  that  clings  about  a  poor  wretch 
so  suffocatingly  I  "  The  stnctest  silence  must  be 
observeil,"  say  the  notice-boards,  and  it  is  obst-rved. 
Entering  in  at  a  door  ?uarded*by  a  gigantic  though 
melancholy  janitor  in  India-rubber  shoes,  the  gov- 
ernor signs  us  to  step  softly  on  to  a  mat  that  is 
there.  We  do  so,  and  in  a  listening  attitude  be 
raises  his  band.  There  is  not  a  sound.  Before  ns 
is  a  long  corridor  containing  a  long  double  row  of 
cells,  each  containing  a  man  alive  and  in  health,  and 
engaged  at  some  kind  of  work;  but  no  charnel- 
house  could  be  quieter. 

Judging  from  the  awful  "  Lush,"  the  wlls  nij;^ltT 
each  have  been  a  church  vault,  with  a  coBint.-il 
creature  lying  within  it.  Hiit  presKntly  a  noise  is 
heard,  a  "Tap!  tap!  tip  t "  and  then  a  [>a  use,  and 
then  a  succession  of  taps,  vigorous  and  hearty,  con- 
veying to  our  oppressed  senses  a  rvlief  for  which 
we  sigh  gratefully,  as  one  doea  on  a  sultry  evening 
when  the  heavy  and  smlilcn  raio-tlrops  Coine  pit-a- 
pat  on  the  dusty  road.   "  That 's  a  sliOfmakLT,''  the 

fovemor  whispers ;  "he's  got  a  task  to  finish,  and 
e  is  hammering  out  his  polu-leatlicr.''  Fortunals 
shoemaker!  If  it  is  a  relief  from  the  dread  be- 
numbing to  clatter  alcirl  for  the  Fpjure  of  half  a 
minute  with  a  couple  of  iron  hooks,  what  must  it  be 
to  be  armed  with  a  handy  broitd- faced  hamnai'r  and 
a  lapstone,  with  liberty  tn  a?&ault  grim  alienee  with 
all  the  strength  of  your  rijjht  arci  ?  IIow  the  oth*r 
poor  still  stitchere  of  cloth  and  pitkera  oF  o.'tkuin 
must  have  envied  him  !  ^\Tiat  would  they  n*>t  h^vf? 
given  for  a  broad-faced  liMunier  and  a  lapstone  and 
free  permission  to  ban;;  away  as  liaifl  a»  they 

E leased  tor  half  an  hour  !  Good  E-ard  I  they  would 
ave  been  heard  as  far  as  the  si;ramit  of  Hi^'bgate 
Hill.  "Do  the  prisoners  di-end  this  cell  silence  so 
very  much  ?  "  the  reader  may  ask-  Ay,  ilo  they,  — 
a  hundred  times  more  tii:m  a  free  m^n  can  posibly 
realize.  A  gang  of  tliL'm  —  poor  eoft. -handed 
wretches!  —  were  at  work  on  the  evening  of  onr 
visit  at  the  rough  and  to  them  heavy  task  of  hmk- 
laying,  and  bad  been  so  employed  all  dny.  Come 
si.x  o'clock,  they  wore  tcs  turn  into  their  celts,  and 
spend  the  next  two  huurj  at  some  fight  work  at 
which  they  could  sit  dfcwni  but  they  didn't  want 
to  sit  down  they  did  n't  want  to  change  the  heavy 
work  for  the  light.  Holding  up  hi$  hand,  whi«:l!i  h 
the  sign  that  a  prisoner  cravi=a  permissEott  to  speak, 
one  01  them  humbly  rerinftsti'd  the  governor  to  allow 
them  to  continue  bricklaying  until,  LHght  o'clock. 
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But  the  reqaest  could  not  be  granted.  "  For  Grod's 
Bake,  governor,  put  me  in  another  cell!"  waa  the 
prayer  of  one  poor  prisoner  who  had  occu[Hed  the 
same  lod^ng  through  nine  weary  months;  "for 
God'fl  sake  put  me  somewhere  else  I  I  have  connted 
die  bricks  inthe  cdl  X  am  in  till  my  eyes  acSa."^ 

But  there  came  under  our  notice  one  cnrioua 
instance  of  how  small  a  matter  may  upset  the  calcu- 
latitHis,  and  turn  even  to  ridicule  the  sternest  enact- 
ments, of  men  mighty  in  authority.  From  the  men's 
corridor  we  prooeeded  to  the  women's,  and,  prideful 
of  his  eminently  successfid  silent  syBtem,  the  gov- 
ernor paused  at  the  threshold  with  the  whispered 
remark,  "These  are  the  female  cells,  and  yet  you 
perceive  the  same  unbroken  stillness  reigns.  Wo- 
men or  men,  gentlemen,  one  system  rules  them,  and 
they  must  obey."  When  lo  !  at  that  very  instant  a 
tiny  voice  was  heard  to  crow  its  shrillest,  and  that 
within  a  dozen  yai-ds  of  where  we  were  standing. 
"  That 's  one  of  the  babies,"  remarked  the  governor, 
with  all  the  wind  suddenly  taken  out  of  nis  sails. 
"  Of  coone  you  cant  keep  babies  quiet." 

We  were  further  informed  that  as  many  as  four- 
teen of  these  small  mockers  and  defiers  of  gags  and 
governors  were  bom  in  the  jail  within  ^e  year. 
The  mothers  are  permitted  to  take  charge  of  their 
children.  In  every  cell-door  there  is  a  peep-hole  of 
about  the  size  of  a  penny,  covered  first  with  wire 
gauze  and  then  with  a  shifting  metal  cover.  Putting 
this  last  aside,  we  peeped  in,  and  there  we  saw  the 
little  rebel,  who  had  so  audaciously  put  to  rout  the 
governor  and  his  silent  system,  sitting  on  the  bed 
bright  and  lively,  and  getting  rare  fun  out  of  a 
skein  of  darning  cotton,  while  its  mother,  seated  on 
a  stool  by  the  bedside,  was  busily  finishing  a  job  of 
sock-mending  by  the  fading  light  that  shone  in  at 
the  high-up  bured  narrow  strip  of  window.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  presence  of  the 
innocent  baby  with  its  cheerful  little  face  and  its 
generfU  air  a£  content  made  the  gloomy  little  cell 
Took  more  or  less  prison-tike.  How  the  mother 
would  have  answered  had  the  question  been  put  to 
her  need  not  be  doubted,  but  of  course  she  was  a 
prejudiced  person.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  the 
silent  system  in  all  its  grim  severity  is  imposed  on 
mothers  with  babies  1  The  cobbler  is  at  liberty  to 
pound  away  at  his  leather  till  the  gloomy  corridor 
echoes  again,  but  he  no  more  dare  whistle  as  be 
hammers  than  he  dare  demand  a  pint  of  beer 
wlierewith  to  whet  his  whistle ;  the  incarcerated 
tiilor,  to  beguile  the  tedious  time,  may  tlimk  a  tune 
if  he  pleases,  but  to  hum  one  would  be  to  peril  his 
prospects  of  dinner :  how  is  it  with  mothers  and 
their  little  ones  ?  Are  they  bound  to  caress  them 
(and  yon  may  depend  l^at  they  are  not  so  debased 
as  to  have  overcome  the  very  natural  habit^  in 
dumb  ^ow?  Do  they  convey  to  tiiem  words  of 
endeannent  under  their  breath,  and  indoctrinate 
them  in  the  soothing  nursenr  jingle  by  uneounding 
movements  of  their  lips  ?  The  ne,it  time  I  am  in 
the  company  of  our  worthy  governor,  I  will  ask 
him  alt  about  it. 

Every  day  the  prisoners,  male  and  female,  old 
and  young,  are  made  to  attend  chapel,  and  twice 
on  Sundays.  The  appearance  of  the  sacred  edifice 
quite  upsets  one's  ideas  of  "  freedom  "  of  religious 
Worship.  The  chaplain's  pulpit  is  perched  hi^  up 
against  the  wall  at  the  end,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
get  a  view  of  his  entire  congregation.  Otherwise 
this  would  be  impossible  ;  for  wtule  the  larger  body 
of  adult  mate  prisoners  occupy  the  body  of  the 
chapel,  the  women  and  tihildren  are  partitumed  off 


on  either  side  by  a  tail  partition  that  quite  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  their  seeing  beyond.  Be- 
fore the  great  space  where  the  men  sit  is  a  pair  of 
tall  grim  iron  gates ;  and  they  are  ranged  on  seats 
rising  one  above  the  other  with  warders  in  attend- 
ance and  constantly  on  the  watch  lest  for  a  single 
instant  they  through  the  whole  of  the  service  depart 
from  the  rigid  rule  of  "eyes  right"  They  must 
look  steadfastly  before  them,  regarding  through  the 
iron  barv  the  preacher  in  his  pulpit,  and  they  must 
raise  and  lower  their  prayc]>book9  with  elbows 
squared  and  all  at  once  like  soldiers  at  drill.  They 
may  not  scrape  their  feet  upon  the  floor  without 
having  afterwards  to  explain  Uie  movement.  They 
may  scarcely  wink  an  eye  or  sigh  without  danger 
of  rebuke  or  punishment.  God  help  them,  poor 
wretches  1 

It  says  much  in  favor  of  the  Holloway  system, 
however,  that  it  exercises  no  injurious  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  inmates.  There  is  a  commodious 
infirmary;  but  out  of  the  large  number  of  fbnr 
hundred  and  fifty  only  three  were  invalided,  and 
tliat — at  least  in  two  cases — not  through  being 
unable  to  bear  up  against  the  severity  of  jail  disci- 
pline. Of  the  two  cas«  in  question  one  was  that 
of  an  old  man  turned  eighty,  an  experienced 
"smasher,"  or  passer  of  spurious  coin,  while  the 
other  was  a  tall,  lan^id  young  man  of  decent  ap- 
pearance, who,  coming  of  a  family  of  thieves,  had 
always  been  himself  a  thief,  but  who  was  now  in 
the  last  stage  of  consumption.  He  was  going  home 
to  his  friends  in  the  country,  as  we  were  informed. 
"He  may  as  well  go  home  and  die,  since  he  wishes 
it,  as  die  here."  When  fever  cases  occur  In  the  Jail 
they  are  removed  at  once  to  the  Fev&r  Hospital, 
and  when  he  is  cured  he  gets  his  litierty ;  on  what 
principle,  however,  is  not  very  clear. 

There  are  peep-hdea  in  the  doors  of  the  cells  in 
which  the  male  prisoners  are  confined.  The  pol- 
ished black-lcaded  floors  and  the  India-rubber  shoes 
&VOT  stealthy  approach,  and  the  sliding  comer  x£ 
the  peep-hole  may  be  shifted  quite  without  sound, 
so  that  at  any  moment  a  prisoner  may  tie  under  the 
suspicious  eye  of  a  warder,  and  he  never  know  it. 
It  was  now  eight  o'clock  (a  fact  the  great  shining 
bell  hung  in  the  hall  announced  in  deafening*  ac- 
cents), the  signal  for  striking  work  for  the  night. 
ThOTC  yet  remained  an  hour  till  bedtime,  "  ^Vhat 
do  they  do  meanwhile  ?  "  we  inquired.  "  Look  and 
see  for  yourself,"  replied  our  guide ;  and  we  did, 
treading  soflly  from,  door  to  door  and  noiselessly 
pusliing  back  the  peep-hole  screen.  The  majority 
were  engaged  In  the  healthful  process  of  washing. 
They  are  not  bound  to  wash  themselves  overnight; 
but,  as  they  are  expected  to  show  clean  ^ad  ready 
to  commence  the  latrar  the  day  at  hsJA^f  fire 
o'clock  in  Uie  morning,  th^  find  it  convenient  to 

Eerform  tJieir  ablutions  before  they  retire  to  tlieir 
ammocks. 

The  prisoners  are  afforded  every  facility  for 
cleanliness.  In  each  cell  water  is  laid  on,  and  the 
not  nnliberal  allowance  duly  is  six  gallons.  Each 
prisoner  is  provided  with  a  bowl  for  washing  his 
face  and  hands,  and  a  neat  little  tray  holding  about 
a  gallon  and  a  half,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  per- 
form the  same  necessary  operation  on  his  feet,  when 
necessary.  Further,  he  has  a  wooden  soap-dish  and 
a  handy  bit  of  yellow  soap  and  a  good  towel.  Ev- 
ery day  the  men  go  to  church ;  but  on  Sunday 
godliness  and  cleantmess  go  specially  band  in  hand. 
On  the  Sahbath  morning  the  governor  makes  a  tour 
of  sanitary  inspection,  and  ereiy  prisoner  appears  at 
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his  cell  door  with  his  trousen  pulled  up  above  his 
abins  aod  bis  feet  naked,  while  aw  shirt  and  jacket 
are  tamed  back  at  the  collar  so  aa  to  expose  hia 
neck  and  diouldera.  Once  a  week  in  hot  weather, 
and  once  a  fortnight  in  cold,  evorj  prisoner  has  a 
bath. 

Bat  peejriog  in  at  the  peep-hole  we  discerned  that 
very  many  of  the  captives  were  not  busy  with  the 
soap  and  towel,  —  perhaps  it  was  only  the  expe- 
rienced  and  "  settled-dowo  "  hands  that  were  eo. 
Some  of  the  poor  fellows  it  was  in  the  highestdefireo 

Eainful  to  contemplate.  Here  was  a  man  seated  on 
is  stool  before  the  scantv  bracketed  board  that 
served  as  his  table,  evidenuy  enga;^  in  composing 
a  letter  to  his  friend?, —  to  his  wife  perhaps. 
Prisoners  have  to  be  mighty  careful  liow  they  write 
their  letters.  One  and  all  are  carried  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  by  him  inspected ;  and  unless  it  b  composed 
in  the  pluncst  langoage  and  is  entirely  free  from 
ambiguous  phrases  and  matters  of  a  "  private  "  na- 
ture, the  pnsooer  has  wasted  lus  time,  ror  the  letter 
wUl  not  be  forwarded.  Tbe  prisonen  are,  of  course, 
apprised  of  th's  reflation,  and,  necessary  Uiou^  it 
be,  its  observance  is  doubtless  a  source  of  conmder- 
able  embarrassment, — especially  to  the  imperfectly 
educated  and  the  alley-bred,  whose  knowledge  of 
phraseolfl^,  altlioo^h  invaluable  to  the  compiler  of 
a  slajig  dictionary,  is  altogether  unequal  to  the  pro- 
dnction  of  such  a  pluh  and  unmisti^able  episde  as 
will  pass  muster  with  the  lynx-eyed  supervisor. 
But,  however  unsatisfactory,  tlua  occupation  evinced 
a  dtspontion  towards  resignation,  which  was  some- 
thing. Othera  there  were  who  were  a  long,  long 
way  from  resigned.  Here  might  be  seen  a  man  who 
had  taken  off  bis  shoes  that  be  might  mi^e  no  noise 
pacing  his  cell  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  and  with  rapid 
stride  as  a  wild  animal  does  when  it  is  newly  caged, 
with  bis  arms  tightly  folded  and  his  face  haggard 
uid  wi^ikled  by  the  terrible  reflections  Uiat  are 
tormenting  him.  Here  is  another,  a  poor  stricken 
wretch  too  cast  down  for  an  active  display  of  bis 
aeoDv,  and  who  sits  on  his  stool  still  as  a  statue, 
wttb  Us  &oe  buried  in  his  hands.  Who  he  is,  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  the  governor  and  tbe  record- 
boc^  PerhKps  he  is  merely  a  regular  thief  bemoan- 
ing4i8  sereranoe  from  some  Salfor  Foil  of  Spitat- 
fieras,  and  may  be  a  little  child  or  two,  their  sbame^ 
ful  progeny.  It  is  powible,  for  even  professional 
thieves  may  not  defy  tbe  laws  of  nature  as  well  as 
those  of  society ;  and  though  the  crinrinal  records 
may  justly  brand  them  as  "  hardened  ruffians,"  make 
no  doubt  that  they  are  not  all  hardness.  Tbey 
nuHt  have  their  inner  life  of  domestic  affecUon  and 
their  beart-yearoings  for  somebody,  or  they  are  less 
tbwi  the  fox  or  tbe  wolf,  ilajf  be,  however,  the 
dismal  figure  tight  clad  in  bis  prwoo  suit  and  buried 
in  sorrow  so  that  no  more  than  the  top  of  bis  doscly 
cropped  bead  ii  visible,  a  month  was  a  free  and 
seemingly  happy  fellow,  who  dined  sumptuously 
every  day,  and  wore  fine  clothes  and  costly  jewelry, 
and  lived  in  a  handsome  vitln  at  Brompton  or 
Twickenham  along  with  a  confiding  And  inaocent 
wifd  and  a  troop  of  merry  children,  who  would  as 
soon  have  believed  that  the  too  on  was  about  to  fall 
as  that  papa,  who  of  late  had  gfowa  so  fidgety  ud 
complained  of  headache  and  shut  himself  for  bonrs 
t0|[cther  in  bis  room,  was  a  miserable  felon  wuting 
and  quaking  for  tbe  crash  thnt  he  knew  mutt  pre»- 
entiy  coste.  Anyway,  there  he  is,  and  there  be 
most  remanf  no  man  at  all,  bat  a  mere  macUoe 
bottt  of  Mti  and  bona  and  muscle^  lhat  may  be 
adqptod  te  tmf  vseAil  pnrpoae  his  eattedias  waj 


choose  for  hiin.    He  is  merely  a  ticketed  aalmal 
that  must,  through  two  years,  through 
weary  woriiing  days,  make  bricks,  or  draw  water,  or 
scrub  flora*,  or  pick  oakum, — in  nlenee. 


MAN  AND  HIS  DISENC£IANT£R. 

BY  A  CTNIC. 

Is  there  anything  more  poetic  than  woman  ?  Is 
there  anything  more  prosaic  than  man  ?  The  pite- 
ous little  song  lias  been  chanted  so  often  ia  oar  eara 
by  lips  BO  prett^'  and  so  infallible  that  it  is  haid  to 
whisper  a  suspicion  of  its  truthfulness.  It  ii  eaner 
to  take  woman  at  her  word,  to  credit  her  with  lugh 
ideals,  with  delicate  sensibilities,  to  mourn  with  htr 
over  the  cra^  of  this  tender  imaginative  nature 
when  it  comes  into  rough  contact  with  the  coarse- 
ness of  life  and  of  man.  There  are  moments  wheo 
pebbly-hearted  man  flings  his  cigar  aw«y,  as  the  lit- 
tle li^t  shines  oat  from  Clarissa^  lattice,  and  swwa 
that  Tie  b  a  brate.  It  is  too  bad  that  that  porcelatB 
feminine  existence  shovld  have  to  sail  down  the 
stream  of  life  with  such  iron  pi^  as  we  are.  We 
are  aslmmed  (^our  rough  voice,  of  oar  litde  spurts 
of  temper,  of  our  hard  busy  life,  of  our  comnwopUce 
asfMrations.  Why  do  we  find'  her  verses  so  weari- 
some, why  do  we  yawn  over  her  little  prattle  o( 
Charlie  and  papa  V  It  is  because  we  are  sneer  bard 
worldlings,  because  we  have  trodden  out  all  that 
was  tender  and  innocent  in  oar  own  sonl,  and  left 
nothing  to  respond  to  the  innocence  and  tenderness 
in  hers.  So  man,  flingiDg  awap^  the  end  o(  bis  cigar, 
as  he  watches  the  little  Tight  m  Clarissa's  window, 
and  sees  the  longed-for  shadow  flit  across  the  car- 
tain.  And  Clarnsa  laughs  her  assent  to  this  abjeot 
self-condemnation.  Her  very  defence  of  bar  Iotot 
plunges  him  deeper  in  the  mire.  It  is  so  nttanl 
duthe  should  bo  absorbed  in  business,  poor  ffaUow, 
and  that  bunness  should  prison  him  doim  to  reaH^ 
and  prose.  It  is  unjust  to  charge  him  with  the  gen- 
eral misfortune  of  his  aex.  Of  cotrrse  ba  casaot 
quite  understand  her;  of  course  he  cannot  wboUy 
return  a  love  so  pure,  so  absorbing,  so  self-snorificlng 
as  tbe  love  she  gives  to  litm.  Her  extenuating  cir- 
cumstancM  pat  a  graceful  fringe  round  tbe  ugly 
verdict  of  guilty,  but  sentence  is  recorded  none  uM 
less.  Self-condemned,  we  watoli  beneath  tbe  easa- 
ment,  and  fling  away  our  meditative  cigar  for  the 
last  time.  We  stand  before  tbe  altar,  and  poetry 
oomes  surging  op  the  aisle,  —  the  poetry  of  bridss- 
maids,  the  poetry  of  the  bride.  How  white,  bow 
tearful,  how  confused  I  The  very  ehureh,  with  its 
stuffy  pews  and  its  dusty  galleries,  bri^ttem  ap  \m- 
to  a  certain  romance.  The  very  mob  of  lo(^ef»«ii 
bush  their  gabble  into  whispers  of  awe  and  fity  as 
Ae  passes  by. 

But  not  a  ray  of  all  this  poetry  lightens  apoa  as. 
We  stand  there  simple  prose.  We  feel  thatwe  spett 
the  grace  of  ^e  pictnre.  Our  "I  will  "  rings  out 
dissonant  an(l  unmusical.  Then  we  are  swept  into 
a  corner  while  sobbings  and  embraces  oocai^ete  the 
sacrifice.  It  is  a  victim  that  we  lead  away,  and  we 
lead  her  away  with  the  self-consciousness  of  a  Cal- 
oraft.  It  is  a  victim  who  sits  beside  na  at  tbe  wed- 
ding breakfast  while  scores  of  eyes  glare  incrednlrty 
and  scorn  as  we  stammer  out  our  promise  to  treat 
her  as  well  as  we  are  ^le.  Tbe  lucky  slipper  al- 
lows as  to  take  refiige  in  onr  honeymoon.  We  have 
netared  it  all  loi^  in  those  hoars  of  contritiaa 
beneath  Clarissa's  window.  Wtot  are  w«  to  do 
with  this  poetic  beinjg  ?  How  toe  we  to  acMM  h«f, 
to  interssc  bar  ?  We  hm  pot  a  TeHyan  in  cmr 
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traTelling-bag.  We  hare  coacbed  up  Worrlsworth, 
and  baiTO  a  coaple  of  stanzas  ready  for  tbe  first  si^t 
of  Hehretljn.  Her  shyness  wiU  pasa  away  after  a 
time,  and  we  afaall  be  at  her  ftet,  aad  Hsten  to  the 
bouded  treuares  of  her  aoul.  A  new  Ufe  is  beftnre 
Ds,  BDd  eren  the  stodr  and  the  colmtin<^hoBBe  will 
catch  a  little  of  the  glow.  A  gentle  infiaence  will 
be  roand  as,  and  our  selfishneeB,  oar  coafseneae,  our 
wtH-ldUnesfl  wilt  tnseueibly  &de  away.  If  we  can  on- 
ly be  tender  and  good-tenipered  I  if  we  can  only  get 
rid  of  onr  fretfufawss  and  impatience !  It  is  with  a 
pocketful  ol  good  roK^utions,  of  ndden  ineoberent 
bopets  thai  proae  whirls  away  iriui  poetiy  to  the 
taku  or  to  the  sea. 

It  is  with  fewer  hopes  and  slighthr  dtffereni  reso- 
hitiooe  that  prose  and  poetry  whirl  back.  A  new 
drama  has  to  be  played,  nnd  it  b  not  surprising  that 
the  actors  have  ch^^ed  parts.  At  any  rate  Ibe 
bridal  retam  finds  prose  nnder  the  bowiet  and  poe- 
tiy  nnder  the  hat.  It  b  the  br^  who  pronmnees 
herhoabuid  qnixotte  and  ide&L  It  is  tiie  bnde- 
groom  who  taJtes  refhge  behind  hb  l^mca  from  the 
chilling  eoBMnoK-sense  of  his  wife.  He  is  pwisled, 
and  be  is  ai^;ry  at  bis  pnaztedoin.  He  has  a 
idea  that  the  whole  affair  has  been  a  mystification. 
It  is  impoestUe  that  tbe  annet  cf  hiedreams  can  have 
tamed  ntio  tbe  woman  of  the  world  who  lies  yawn- 
ing in  the  oppoflite  corner  of  the  comportmenL  It 
is  impomble  that  the  tender  and  detirate  nature  can 
in  an  hour  have  developed  into  obstrnacy  and  cooa- 
momphee.  He  knows  that  the  weannera  and  dnl* 
nera  on  the  face  before  him  will  be  readily  translat- 
ed by  the  world.  She  is  going,  people  will  say^ 
through  tlie  most  common  of  t£e  disenchanlmcnts 
of  lite,  —  a  wife's  dieeaehastmnit  as  she  discovers 
i^at  a  bmte  she  bas  married.  But  is  it  notaseom- 
mon  a  discncbaatment  lor  the  hnaband  as  far  the 
wife  ?  Why  is  it  that  he  ia  bomtsd  by  memory 
of  that  last  night  of  freediHa  and  of  Ins  aaaoyanee 
at  bis  friend's  fiirewell,  "  Ton  are  going  to  pot  your 
foot  in  it  ta-mamm  "?  He  certainly  has  pot  lus 
foot  in  it,  and  yet  it  seems  incredible  that  a  month 
can  have  done  it  all. 

There  is  a  strange  irony  in  tbe  contrast  between 
the  honeymoon  4^  bis  fancy  and  the  honeymoon  of 
foct.  There  has  been  very  little  of  the  expected 
alternation  of  carRtsee  ami  romance.  The  sngnl  hm 
fi^m  tbe  very  outset  turned  into  a  spoill  chitd. 
AAer  so  many  mootln  of  compolsory  good  behavior, 
of  nocheckered  sunshine,  it  is  an  immense  hixnry  to 
her  to  find  heriielf  free  to  lire  her  natmal  little  fife 
of  pouting  and  petting.  And  so  the  brings  to  the 
parage  of  expected  nisi  tbe  £tQwns  and  the  aulhs 
of  tbe  nursery.  Sbm  takes  ont  her  freedom  in  a 
tbonand  caprices  and  tempen  and  wtnnv.  Hot. 
after  all,  hope  is  nt  killed  in  an  boar,  and  it  ia  posai- 
hle  to  be  patient.  The  real  difficnlty  is  to  be  enter- 
taiiung.  Ute  one  thirst  of  the  yooog  bride  b  far 
amsenient,  and  ibe  has  no  nation  of  amusing  her- 
self. If  she  yawns,  if  she  feeh  sleepy  and  bored, 
she  looks  an  the  break-down  of  the  vague  anttctpa- 
tiow  witli  which  she  married  as  nt  injiatit-e  aad  a 
wrong.  It  is  amnaing  to  see  tbe  spouse  of  this  ideal 
crmtuTB  irend  bia  way  to  tbe  lending  lihrary  afWr 
a  week  of  idealism,  and  the  relief  wttb  wluch  he 
carries  home  a  oove).  Bat  the  novels  are  last  sea- 
son's novels,  and  life  ia  soon  as  dreary  as  before. 
How  often  in  those  nights  of  expectation  has  be 
framed  to  himself  imaginair  talks  over  tbe  fire,  talk 
biigfater  uid  witsicff  tnan  that  of  the  friends  he  fer- 
aakes !  Bat  eonvetaation  is  difficidt  in  the  case  ctf  a 
reflned  ti— lie  who  is  m  ignorant  as  a  Hottentot 


He  b^tns  with  the  oew  MiHonic  poem,  and  finds 
she  has  never  looked  into  Panidise  Lost.  He 
plunges  into  the  Befona  Bill^  but  the  knows  nothing 
of  pdhics,  and  baa  never  read  a  leadmg  article  m 
ber  life.  He  tiics  mtisie.  and  she  kindks  a  little  at 
tbe  thought  of  bcariDg  Ntlsson  again  next  season,  at 
leatt  if  Uiere  is  a  royal  princem  in  the  hooM.  Then 
she  tries  her  hand  in  tarn,  and  fioods  bim  with  tbe 
dead  chat  of  town,  and  oceans  of  family  tattle^  He 
finds  himaela  shot  np  for  weeks  with  a  creatnre  who 
takes  interest  in  notbiog  bnt  Uncle  Crosepateh's 
tesaper  and  the  scandal  abont  Lady  X.  Little  by 
little  in  that  fatal  hooeynioon  the  nbsohite  pettiness, 
the  dense  dimness,  of  woman's  life  breaks  on  tbe  dis- 
enchanted devotee.  His  deity  is  wilbont  occupa- 
tioo,  without  thought,  without  resource.  He  has  a 
faint  faith  left  in  her  finer  senabilUy,  in  her  poetic 
nalore;  be  fetches  bis  Tem^soa  iwm  tbe  carpet- 
bi^,  and  wastes  In  Memoriam  on  a  critic  who  prey 
noances  it  "preUy."  Ho  still  takes  her  love 
eareaaes  as  a  sign  of  sa  aSeetioa  paam^  the  krre  of 
wmBf  and  he  nafUds  to  her  his  hope  tMtt  a  year  or 
two  more  may  give  bim  the  chance  of  a  retreat  in- 
to the  coootry  aad  a  quiet  life  of  conjngal  hap|n- 
eess.  The  confession  startles  the  blighted  being 
into  a  veal  interest  at  iKt.  She  has  not  escaped 
firom  the  dnlness  of  the  nnrswy  to  phtnge  into  the 
dnWas  oS  htxae.  She  amnses  herself  wtth  ber 
spouee's  indifference  to  all  that  makes  life  worth  tbe 
Living.  Bat  then  men  are  such  odd  ereatares,  so* 
Qiiixotie,  so  onpraetical,  ao  ronwolienHT  Uiad  to 
the  aetoal  necessities  of  Kfe !  It  U  this  t<ueBe8s,  tins 
boredom  of  tbe  honeymoon,  thai  begets  dreams  so 
absurd,  so  fimcifiil.  The  dear,  odd  creature  must 
be  got  back  to  town^  to  Us  basiaeas,  to  bia  books, 
and  tbe  boneysaooa  mart  end.  It  is  time,  in  feet, 
that  it  did  end,  finr  boredom  bas  dooe  its  woifc,  and 
tbe  t&eacbaabamat  of  man  is  comply. 

.^mrd,  &nGifiil  as  ^ese  dreams  of  a  rural  fotnro 
may  be,  they  have  startled  the  poetic  being  into  the 
revelation  of  her  own  ptaes  of  life.  As  yon  whirl 
hoese  together  she  tells  yon  all  about  tb«ra  with  a 
chnrmii^  enthneiaflm,  bat  with  the  startbagcoolncBS 
of  a  womm  c^the  world.  They  ase  not  the  erode 
fAnctes,  like  yoor  own,  of  a  mouienfi  of  romance. 
Long  ago,  in  those  hours  of  uiystei-ioua  musing  when 
her  lover  watched  her  figure  at  the  casement,  she 
was  counting  the  cost  of  the  season,  the  rmmber  of 
ber  dresses,  tbe  chance  of  a  bos  at  the  Opera,  the 
cbeapcflt  way  of  biriog  a  brooghaa.  That  raomtng 
of  saddest  fHsewcIl,  when  both  walked  hand  in  hand 
tfarot^h  tbe  coppice  with  hearts  too  fait  for  even  a 
wmed  of  affisetion.  At  was  laying  ber  plans  for  ecKps- 
ing  her  married  eonsm,  ami  foreinE  her  way  into 
Lady  Deueeaee^s  set.  One  sees  dim^  as  the  bonep 
motm  ends,  what  an  imMenas  advaatiige  this  poetic 
being  baa  gained  over  ber  prosjue  spouse  in  the  com- 
pfetenuB  of  berpRviomstnily  of  the  posititm.  In 
tbe  pnaencv  of  his  c(mfn>ed  dreams  ber  practical 
wt^lKarranged  pl.tn  of  life  ^ves  ber  a  lead  that  she 
menna  to  keep.  She  is  reasonable  of  course,  ready 
to  listen  to  oV^ectioBS  if  those  objections  are  based 
on  a  plan  aot  absdntely  romantic  and  absnrd.  Bat 
tbe  hard,  couse,  masculine  rreature  refosea  to  reason, 
and  baries  biraself  in  his  Times.  Beaamiag,  calcn- 
latiTTg,  planning,  —  this  was  tbe  very  life  from  which 
he  bful  Bed  to  fling  btmself  into  the  arms  of  bis  ideal. 
He  is  mratificd,  pozaled,  indignant  His  dim  con- 
ceptions of  iBM^jinative  weaiao  float  sadly  away,  bat 
th^  leave  bim  no  fermala  to  iriueb  be  can  replace 
lUs  hatd,  epical  bring  who  bas  ta^n  ber  place  at  bis 
6reBid&   Woawn,  o*  the  olber  hand^  is  fer  firam  be> 
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iog  puzzled  or  tnystified.  It  ie  part  of  her  faith  that 
she  thoroughly  anderstands  her  husband.  Here  is 
a  traditional  theory  of  spouses  that  one  feminine 
generation  hands  down  to  anotheTi  and  into  this  the- 
ory be  is  simply  fitted.  While  he  was  flinging  away 
his  last  cigar,  and  confessing  his  woridliness  and  un- 
worthiness,  she  was  taking  Irom  mamma  a  series  of 
practical  instructions  in  the  great  art  of  managing  a 
husband.  The  art  is  somewhat  like  the  Egyptian 
art  of  medicine  ;  it  is  purely  traditional,  and  it  as- 
sumes a  certain  absolute  identity  in  the  patients, 
which  the  patients  obstinately  deny.  But  woman 
clings  to  it  with  a  perfect  faith,  and  meets  with  it 
every  problem  of  domestic  life.  She  knows  the  ex- 
act temper  in  which  her  spouse  had  better  be  in- 
duced to  go  to  the  club;  she  knows  the  peculiar 
mood  in  which  he  had  better  be  let  alone. 

The  same  friToIoua  creature  who  lay  sulking  on  a 
Bofa  because  the  honeymoon  was  dull,  wastes  the  pa- 
tience and  skill  of  a  diplomatist  in  wheedling  her 
husband  ont  of  his  season  on  the  moors.  Her  ufe  is 
full  of  difficult  questions,  which  nothing  but  tact  and 
time  can  solve,  —  questions  like  the  great  question 
of  husbands*  fViends,  or  the  greater  question  of  hus- 
bands* dinners.  The  exact  proportion  in  which  his 
old  acquaintances  may  be  encouraged  to  relieve  him 
of  the  sense  of  boredom  at  home  without  detaching 
him  absolutely  from  it,  the  precise  bounds  within 
which  his  taste  for  a  good  dinner  may  be  satisfied 
■  without  detriment  to  that  little  bill  at  the  milliner's, 
—  these  are  the  problems  which  the  poetic  nature  is 
taming  over  as  Bne  bids  farewell  to  the  honeymoon. 
The  poor  iron  pot  has  no  particular  fear  now  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  a  collision  with  the  fine 

Eorcelain.  He  finds  himself  floating  whichever  way 
e  is  guided ;  wheedled,  managed,  the  husband  —  as 
women  tell  bim  —  of  an  admirable  wife.  He  does 
his  weary  round  of  work,  numping  up  the  means  for 
carrying  out  her  admirable  proj<-ct8  of  social  exist- 
ence. But  the  dreams,  the  romance,  the  poetry,  the 
sentiment,  —  "  where,"  as  the  song  runs,  "  where  is 
last  winter's  snow  ?  "  He  thinks  sometimes  of  other 
things  that  turned  to  dust  with  the  ashes  of  that  last 
cigar.  Is  there  anything  more  poetic  than  woman  ? 
Is  there  anything  more  prostue  than  man  ? 


HIGH-FLOWN  SENTIMENT. 

If  you  leave  Citydon  on  the  southwestern  side, 
and  pursue  the  road  which  passes  through  Kuffing- 
ton  be^'ond  that  village,  you  will  find  very  goal 
travelling  whether  you  ride  or  drive.  In  the  former 
case  you  will  have  a  capital  broad  mar^n  of  turf 
on  either  ude  to  canter  along;  in  tlie  latter,  you 
will  rej<Hce  that  you  are  not  a  prc-(Mac)  Adamite, 
and  wonder  perhaps  at  the  smooth,  even,  rutless, 
tidy  condition  of  the  highway,  along  which  coaches 
no  longer  roll.  An  occasional  expeiience  of  the 
method  by  which  this  repair  is  maintuned,  may 
raise  your  mind  to  gratitude  that  so  little  of  it  is 
necessary.  The  authorities  of  the  different  parishes 
employ  men  who  apparently  are  specially  trained 
to  split  flints  into  knives,  spear-heads,  and  arrow- 
tips,  far  sharper  in  the  vdsvs  than  those  works  of 
art  which  are  found  in  the  Drift ;  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  inferior  laborers  to  place  these  loosely,  with 
the  points  uppermost,  wherever  they  find  an  inden- 
tation. Horses  are  seldom  lamed,  however,  in  the 
daytime  by  this  ingenious  device,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing to  distract  the  slight  attention  required  for  the 
avoidance  of  the  snare,  unices  yon  take  an  unusaal 
interest  in  your  fellow-creatures*  tamipa;  for  the 


country  is  so  flat  that  it  depresses  the  spirits  to  its 
own  level,  and  so,  highly  cultivated,  that  to  gaze  on 
it  is  like  reading  a  copy-book.  A  crooked  farrow  ii 
a  relief.  Patriotic  natives  boast,  indeed,  of  the 
beauty  of  their  sunsets ;  but  even  the  copy-book  ts 
brilliant  for  several  seconds,  if  converted  into  sqtnb- 
cases. 

If  the  road  would  only  twist  about  a  bit,  it  wonld 
be  a  relief,  but  it  is  so  distressingly  straight  I  Nera 
mind ;  push  on  at  a  sharp  tnA  for  a  couple_of  hoars, 
and  you  will  come  to  a  hill ;  not  a  steep  one,  truly, 
but  roore  than  a  mile  long,  and  with  quite  enough 
rise  in  it  to  atop  a  runaway  horse.  Indeed,  you  will 
find  it  desirable  to  walk  ^our  animal  eight  hundred 
yards  from  the  top.  Natives  get  out  of  their  vehi- 
cles, and  walk  themselves,  panting.  They  think  it 
a  mountain. 

On  reaching  the  top,  a  new  country  cheers  the 
eyes,  —  a  land  of  woods  and  irregular  meadows, 
watered  by  a  meandering  stream.  A  ooblenuia's 
park  lies  on  the  lefl,  with  the  Elizabethui  mansion, 
a  lake,  and  swans  appearing  at  intervals  through 
the  trees ;  while  down  below,  in  a  verilaUe  valley, 
nestles  the  town  of  Crocus  Ordley.  Croctn  Ordley 
promises  well  from  a  distance.  A  church  with  so 
beautiful  a  spire  ought  to  belong  to  a  place  of  some 
importance:  and  the  inhabitants  of  cerfaun  coot- 
fortable-looking  bouses  in  the  suburbs,  surrounded 
by  extensive  grounds  with  glass-houses  glittering 
in  the  sun,  should  be  folks  with  money  to  spend, 
grapes  —  perchance  pines  — to  eat,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ready  for  anything,  from  croquet  to  private 
theatricals. 

Alas  for  the  deceitfulness  of  appearances !  The 
streets  of  Crocus'  Ordley  are  as  gloomy  as  stage 
thoroughfares  in  the  daytime;  the  most  exciting 
pleasures  indulged  in  by  the  inhabitants  are  peony 
readings  or  geol(wical  Ifectures  in  the  school-room: 
the  shops  are  fly-blown ;  the  sign  of  the  principal 
inn  has  not  been  painted  in  this  generatioii;  atul 
the  rich  folks  who  indulr;e  in  pines  are  all  Qnakert. 
Altogether,  the  cheerful  reader  is  not  advised  to 
go  near  the  place  in  the  flesh  unless  he  is  an  aris- 
tocrat, and  receives  an  invitation  to  stay  with  Lord 
Ordley,  the  owner  of  that  park,  Elizajbetban  man- 
sion, &c.  mentioned  above.  That  would  be  a  very 
diflerent  matter,  for  they  are  gay  at  the  Hall ;  and 
when  the  present  lord  came  of  he  even 

attempted  to  infuse  a  little  life  into  the  town-folks. 
But  it  was  only  a  flash  in  the  pan,  —  the  ignition  of 
a  damp  squib. 

At  that  period,  T'mey  Reynolds  was  staying  with 
her  aunt  Sarah,  who  lived  in  a  bright-red  house, 
with  door-steps  and  brass  bell-handles  of  more 
than  Dutch  brilliancy,  in  the  centre  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  Crocus  Ordley.  Had  it  uot  been  for 
the  presence  of  that  channing  rarl,  I  ^uld  not 
have  dared  take  the  cheerful  reader  to  mch  a  drab- 
Eouled  place  even  in  imagination ;  but  no  apdogy 
is  due  under  the  circumstances:  "Eden  is  where 
Eve  is." 

Miss  Sarah  Reynolds  lived  in  that  reil-brick 
building,  in  that  dull  country  town,  because  ber 
father,  the  lawyer,  bad  resided  there  before  her. 
She  had  kept  house  for  him  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  bis  life ;  he  had  lefl  it  to  her  on  his  decease ; 
and  she  continued  to  keep  it.  It  was  a  great  deal 
too  large  for  her,  and  she  might  have  let  it  to 
advantage ;  but  she  was  used  to  it,  and  preferred 
remaining  there,  and  shutting  most  of  the  rooms 
up,  keeping  it  as  a  sort  of  ghost  preserve.  She 
was  a  good  old  Tory,  and  bated  change  like  a 
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cat.  That  she  had  lived  a  dozen  years  in  one 
place  was  riuite  reason  enough  for  her  that  she 
ought  to  live  there  a  dozen  more,  and  another 
dozen  afler  that,  if  Death,  the  Tulgar  democrat, 
would  let  her. 

Yet  she  was  rather  oat  of  place  there;  a  lady, 
and  not  a  Quakeress.  Qaakereaa,  finwxithl  She 
was  aa  eood  a  churchwoman  aa  she  was  Tory ;  and 

'  saved  the  clergyman  a  carate,  she  took  sach  a 
quantity  of  pari^-work  off  his  hands. 

A  little  before  noon,  one  bright  June  day,  this 
lady  and  her  niece  were  sitting  with  their  work 

I  under  a  shady  chestout-tree  in  the  capital  gjarden 
which  lay  at  the  back  of  the  house.    It  is  the 

I  custom,  somehow,  to  as-^ociate  feminine  severity 
with  a  tall  6gure,  a  straight  backbone,  and  general 

I    sparenesa,  combined  with  prominent  features ;  while 

I    we  expect  a  short  stout  little  woman  whoso  face  is 
of  the  dolly  character,  to  be  debonnaire  and  easy. 
Bat  Miss  Sarah  Reynolds  was  t>quat  and  prim. 

I  Her  form  was  analogous  to  a  bolster  tied  in  the 
middle ;  but  she  managed  to  carry  it  with  an  air  of 
virgin  severity ;  her  nose  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
cheelu  which  hid  it  in  profile,  yet  a  front  view  showed 
it  in  constant  readiness  to  turn  ap  at  human  weak- 
ness. There  would  have  been  a  difficulty  about 
(jretting  a  crown-piece  between  her  lips,  though  she 
lent  her  aid  to  the  experiment ;  and  she  kept  them 
compressed  as  firmly  as  though  she  were  in  momen- 
tary (jxpectation  of  some  one  trying  it  by  force.  In 
short,  she  was  like  a  loaf  of  bread,  boUi  crusty  and 
crummy.  Never  was  there  such  a  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter. 

Her  niece,  Tiney  Reynolds,  was  the  —  no,  su- 
perlatives are  absurd  except  in  fiction ;  in  sober 
fat't,  she  was  not  prettii-r  than  dozens  of  the  English 
girls  one  meets  with  in  every  place  in  England,  but 
she  was  a.v  pretty  as  most  of  them  ;  and  if  you  reijuire 
more  than  that,  you  had  better  take  a  dose  of  opium, 
and  evolve  a  beauty  out  of  your  own  brain :  I  do 
not  know  any  other  way  of  satisfying  you.  Her 
parents  and  sponsors  had  been  so  ill  adviyd  as  to 
have  her  christened  Clementina,  and  as,  of  course, 
it  was  imposuble  to  address  a  child  in  so  many  sylla- 
bles, had  Deen  puzzled  afterwards  what  to  call  her. 
Clem  was  too  much  like  clammy  ^  Tina  suggested 
the  mild  form  of  scarlet  fever  ;  and  so  they  finally 
fixed  upon  Tiney,  which  sounded  rather  pretty  for 
some  years,  but  was  a  singularly  inappropriate  name 
for  a  well-developed  young  lady  of  five  fet-t  eight. 

She  was  leaning  back  in  a  lo^  chair,  listlessly  en- 
gaged upon  a  piece  of  plain  work,  and  by  no  means 
Fooking  her  best;  for  there  was  a  cloud  upon  her 
brow,  and  a  dissatisfaction  about  her  pretty  mouth 
on  that  particular  morning,  and,  though  infatuated 
boys  may  sometimes  think  even  a  pout  becoming, 
mature  men,  especially  if  they  are  married,  know 
better. 

Aunt  Sarah  sat  bolt  upright  on  the  edge  of  a 
knotty  garden-eeat,  working  solemnly  at  a  sackcloth 
pinafore,  and  glancing  every  now  and  then  over  her 
Bpectacles  at  the  silent  beauty,  three  yards  in  front 
of  her,  with  a  rather  puzzled  expression.  When  she 
had  paid  her  a  vinit  before,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
previously,  and  had  not  appeared  to  he  enjoying 
tierself,  snc  had  taken  her  to  a  private  room  and 
administen^d  a  slapping.  But  that  was  out  of  the 
question  now ;  any  such  attempt  would  have  resulted 
in  combat,  am)  any  one  would  have  laid  odds  on  the 
young  one.  But  Aunt  Sarah  could  not  leave  the 
girl  to  come  round  naturally ;  that  was  not  in  her 
politics. 
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"I  am  afraid  you  do  not  like  that  plain  work, 
Tiney,"  she  naggled. 

"  O  yes ;  it  {&ea  as  well  as  any  other,"  replied  the 
niece. 

A  pause. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  read  to  you  ?  "  pursued 
the  hospitable  aunt,  charging  in  a  fresh  direction. 
"I  have  cot  a  beautifiil  book  in  the  house, — The 
Life  and  Letters  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Chupattie." 

"  If  you  like,"  replied  Tiney,  with  a  yawn.  "  One 
need  n't  listen." 

A  very  deep  carnation  spread  over  Aunt  Sarah's 
face,  and  she  bleic  now  and  then,  as  if  she  were 
letting  off  steam.  It  was  a  good  ten  minutes  before 
she  spoke  again. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  N-no." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  got  a  headache,  and  would 
like  to  lie  down  ?  " 

A  lady  who  is  cross  never  owns  that  she  is  free 
from  headache,  so  Tinoy  only  remarked  :  "  It  is  so 
hot.    Bnt  this  place  is  cooler  than  my  room." 

Another  period  of  silence. 

"What  IS  the  matter  with  you,  Tioey?  Why 
are  you  so  disagreeable'?  " 

"  Am  I  ?  O,  I  suppose,  then,  that  it  is  my  na- 
ture. But  you  cannot  expect  prisoners  to  be  al- 
ways laughing  and  rattling  their  chains." 

"  Prisoners  !    Cbuns  1  ^ 

"  People  who  are  transported  will  feel  low  at 
times.  Exiles  pine,  you  know.  If  you  whistle  the 
Ranz  des  Vackes  to  a  Swiss  gold-digger  in  Austra- 
lia, he  commits  suicide.    Is  not  that  the  story  V  " 

"  If  I  pierce  through  the  obscurity  of  your  words 
sufHciently  to  understand  your  meaning,  you  insin- 
uate a  complaint  of  undue  restriction,"  said  Aunt 
Sarah.  "  This  surprises  and*  pains  me  ;  for  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  your  visit  to  me  as  pleasant  as 
I  can.  This  is  the  third  day  from  your  arrival,  and 
hitherto  I  have  been  eminently  unsuccessful." 

"  What  is  the  good  of  talking  like  that,  aunt  ? 
As  if  I  did  not  know'that  you  were  in  the  plot ! " 

"Plot!  Undntiful  girl,  I  know  of  no  plot.  Your 
papa  intimated  to  me  through  the  post  that  his  busi- 
ness as  a  civil  engineer  would  necessitate  an  imme- 
diate voyage  to  Canada;  and  requested  me  to 
receive  you  into  my  bouse  during  the  period  of  his 
unavoidable  absence." 

"  And  watch  me,  and  spy  upon  me,  and  prevent 
my  posting  letters,  which  you  can't,  —  I  defv  you  ; 
or  receiving  letters,  which  you  can,  —  worse  luck." 

"  Ill-reguiated  girl,  it  is  not  decent  for  a  young 
lady  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence/' 

"  And  why  am  I  to  be  buried  in  this  hole  ?  Why 
could  I  not  go  to  Fanny,  as  usual,  when  papa  is 
called  away  ?  I  might  have  stopped  comfortably  in 
London  with  her  till  she  went  to  Scarboroagh ;  and 
I  like  Scarborough." 

"  Whatever  you  may  think,  it  Is  rode  and  im- 
proper to  call  my  residence  a  hole.  And  I  fear  that 
there  are  reasons  only  too  cogent  why  London  is  no 
fit  place  for  yoa  to  be  left  in ;  while  your  p.ipa 
knows  well  that  your  sister  Fanny  would  not  con- 
tradict or  exercise  the  slightest  supervision  over 
you,  even  if  her  time  and  attention  were  not  so 
much  taken  up  with  her  young  family.  Indeed,  it 
is  much  td  be  feared  that  she  would  connive  at  your 
disobedience." 

"  And  so  be  came  to  you,  and  you  consented  at 
once  to  help  him  to  destroy  my  happiness,  and  make 
me  miserable  for  life !  And  then  you  expect  me  to 
thank  you,  and  make-believe  to  love  you  fbr  it  I " 
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"  Not  80  "  8»d  Annt  Sarsh.  *'  I  Bbould  like  to 
see  you  more  obedient  and  filial ;  but  bypocrisy  is  a 
vice  which  is  ever  detestable ! " 

This  laxt  Eentcnce  of  ber  aunt's  set  Uney  think- 
ing. Perhaps  a  little  h3rpocrisy  mi^ht  pay.  Her 
powers  of  wheedliof;  were  considerable,  and  had 
been  almost  invariably  successful ;  for  though  her 
father  proved  stubborrf  on  this  present  occnaon,  it 
was  almost  the  first  time  that  she  had  failed  in 
moulding  him  to  her  will.  Annt  Sarah  was  com- 
posed of  stiff*  clay,  but  she  might  perhaps  become 
plastic  with  Ecie&tific  kneading. 

"  Well,  aunt,"  she  said  presently,  "  I  am  very 
wrong  to  be  croes  with  you,  for  it  is  no  fault  of 
youi-s.  But  papa  is  so  very  cruel  and  u&rcasoDable, 
and  I  am  eo  very  imhappy!" 

"Unhappincss  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
disobedience  to  parenta,"  enundated  Aunt  Sarah,  as 
if  she  were  setting  a  copy  in  U  to  the  Nadfmal 
School. 

"  Yes,  aunt  dear,"  replied  Tiney ;  '*  I  know  we 
should  be  dutiful,  because  it  is  so  stated  in  the  Cate- 
chism ;  but  there  must  he  some  prant  at  whicli  we 
may  atop,  and  think  of  our  own  interests.  I  am 
sure  that  you,  who  are  so  stm^-nunded  and  sensi- 
ble, can  never  think  that  we  women  should  be 
slaves  either  to  our  fathers  or  our  husbands.  Papn 
was  the  first.to  atk  kirn  to  the  house  and  encoura^'e 
him;  and  quarrelled  with  lum,  for  no  fault  of  hb, 
but  because  be  was  dicappiuntcd  and  angry  with  his 
father." 

"Him?"  observed  Aunt  Sarah,  with  a  look  in 
which  rufiled  modesty  was  blended  with  curiotiity. 
And  her  niece  told  her  love^tory. 

SlisB  Tiney  was  not  deficient  in  love  ibr  ber  father, 
neither  wu  she  naturally  nndutiful ;  but  having 
lost  her  mother  when  nery  young,  and  having  been 
allowed  her  own  way  ever  since,  she  was  certainly 
BOioewhat  headstrong  and  impatient  of  cnntrot.  But 
doubtless  she  had  been  treated  in  a  way  which  would 
have  excited  a  far  milder  spirit  to  relx'llion. 

Mr.  Reynolds  had  had  an  old  friend  in  the  snmc 
profession  as  himself,  named  Storer.  ^Ir.  Storer  had 
a  clever  son,  who  insisted  upon  going  into  the  army  ; 
his  father,  who  was  anxious  to  have  him  tiar  a  ])art- 
ner,  refused  to  buy  blot  a  commission ;  Henry  Storer 
(the  younger)  went  in,  therefore,  to  the  examina- 
tion for  direct  commissions,  and  did  so  t-cU  that  they 
made  him  an  engineer  alter  all,  only  a  military 
instead  of  a  civil  one. 

To  struggle  with  hills  and  rivers  was  in  the 
Storer  breed-  Mr.  Reynolds  took  a  fancy  to  the 
TOung  officer  of  engineers,  and  asked  him  to  his 
house  whenever  they  were  both  in  town  ;  and  when 
Henry  Storer  extended  his  friendship  from  the  falher 
to  the  daughter,  the  Ibrmer  seemod  pleast'd,  and 
never  hesitated  to  leave  the  young  folks  together. 

There  had  not  been  any  positive  arrangement  for 
marriage  ;  but  matters  were  pretty  well  understof)',! 
between  them  ;  that  is,  Henry  SLon^r  knew  that  if 
he  asked,  and  Tiney  said  No,  she  must  be  an  arrant 
coquette ;  and  Tiney  knew  that  if  Henry  did  not  ask, 
his  behavior  would  be  shameful. 

Matters  being  in  this  harmonious  condition,  the 
demon  attached  to  the  household  of  the  goddess  of 
Discord,  whoee  particular  province  it  is  to  see  that 
the  course  of  trae  love  -should  not  run  amooth  (a 
gentleman,  by  the  by,  to  whom,  in  the  name  of  all 
fltory-tellun,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  we  beg  to 
tender  our  moat  hearty  thanks),  threw  one  of  his  ap- 
ples between  the  two  fathers,  and  they  accordingly 
quarrdled. 


A  alight  allusion  to  the  cause  of  nuarrel  wjJf 
Buificlent  It  was  about  a  nulway,  -wliicfa  ATr.  !£« 
nolds  had  been  the  firat  to  suggest  to  a  wuJJ-know 
capitalist,  and  the  construction  of  whlcb  vras  intrat 
ed  to  Mr.  Storer.  A  foolish  affiur,  arising  out  of 
misunder^itaDding,  which  raighthave  been  expUunet 
in  five  minutes'  calm  COTiversation.  JBut,  unibrtu 
nately,  Mr.  Reynolds  had  a  very  explosive  temper 
and  Mr.  Scorer  was  proud  and  impatienC,  anri  thc% 
happened  to  meet  while  the  former  waa  smarts^ 
under  the  first  sense  of  injury,  which  caused  bti| 
demand  an  explanation  in  a  tone  which  prei 
the  other  from  giving  it,  though  it  had  been  five 
minutes  before  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue 

And  so  they  came  to  high  words,  and  "were  vhj 
uncivil  engiocerB  to  one  another',  and  when  Sir. 
Reynolds  came  home,  ho  fiH-ba«le  bis  dai^bta 
Tiney  ever  to  apeak  to  Henry  ikorer  agatn. 

"Wby?''B«/she. 

*'  Because  I  wonld  sooner  see  yoa  in  your  gnre 
thin  married  to  the  son  of  that  Ecoundml,''  he  re- 
plied. 

Tiney  tried  coaxing ;  for  the  first  time  withoot 
efiVct.  Then  she  pouted,  but  be  remained  fim. 
Lastly,  she  rebelled,  which  was  injudicious,  aa  it 
put  her  father  on  iiis  guard,  and  caused  him  to 
place  her  sal'ely  with  Aunt  Sarah  before  startii^ 
for  Canada. 

Such  a  8epar.itiou  would  have  softened  an  on^- 
nary  father  and  daughter  who  were  fond  of  each 
other,  but  it  was  nothing  to  these,  —  they  were  used 
to  iu  Mr.  Reynolds  was  perpetually  rushing  off"  to 
bring  a  wood,  a  mountain,  or  a  river  ioto  sul^ec- 
tion  in  some  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  md  Tiney 
had  groviTu  to  reganl  such  absences  much  as  the 
fiundy  of  a  railway-guard  do  bis  daily  jonmeya  to 
and  from  some  far-off  Koglish  town. 

The  above  U  the  substance  of  what  Tm^  told  at 
much  greater  length ;  and  then  she  burst  oat  dy- 
ing. 

"  ]f  your  version  of  this  unhappy  alFair  be  cor- 
rect," said  Aunt  Sarali,  in  a  soothing  tone,  which 
she  employed  when  children  in  the  infant  school 
fell  and  hurt  themselves,  "  iill  will  come  ri^t  in 
time.  Your  papi  has  a  hasty  temper,  but  it  is  not 
in  his  nature  to  h.irbor  resentment  for  any  pro- 
tracted perioi!." 

"But,  hy  the  t'me  be  co-jics  back,  Hen — Cap- 
tain Storer  may  have  gone  anywhere,  or  have 
married  some  one  elso !" 

**  My  dear  !  This  cx.-'css  of  feeling,  aboat  agen- 
thimaii  who  is  not  related  to  you,  is  positively  i^tel- 
icati'." 

"  1  can't  help  it,  aunt.    I II  nevfv  marry  -any  one 

else  !" 

"  Well ;  and  a  life  of  celibacy  is  the  happiest" 
Idiss  liney  could  not  heip  thinking,  "How  do 
you  know?  **  but  she  sJic  did  not  utter  anysachrude 
and  im]>oI)tic  words.  She  was  not  aaiunilly  of  a 
mt'lauL-holy  temperament,  and  the  shower  of  lean 
bad  cleared  her  atmntiphere.  So  she  set  to  work  to 
see  how  much  cheert'utness  could  be  got  out  of  her 
duenna.  Jt  was  something  like  extracting  sanbeanu 
from  a  cucumber,  but  happily  there  wiin  a  tojMC  id 
Crocus  Ordley  just  then,  and  they  discussed  thsL 
An  important  topic ;  this  was  Tuesday,  and  on  the 
Htursday  Lord  Urdley  graciously  iotended  to  come 
of^e. 

There  wore  to  be  grand  doii^  at  the  HaS  oo 
the  occasion,  the  most  promising  entertaioraoit 
being  a  balloon.   Not  a  fire-toy,  rat  a  real  cloud- 

ship,  which  was  in  the  hal»t  of  t^ng  scientific  men 
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nnd  scientific  instrnmeots  to  appalling  altitndes. 
The  former  were  sometimes  smashed,  the  latter  in- 
var! al>ly. 

This  balloon  was  to  be  filled  in  the  morning,  and 
fastened  to  the  earth  bj'  a  rope,  so  that  alt  who 
chose  might  make  partial  ascents,  like  cruel  boya 
having  rides  on  a  donkey  tethered  by  the  leg.  But 
in  the  evening  it  was  to  be  let  loose,  and  an  experi- 
enced aeronaut  was  to  sail  ofT  in  it.  The  oldest  in- 
habitant had  never  seen  a  balloon.  The  yoanger 
inhabitants  had  never  seen  Mia  Sarah  Reynolds  in 
A  new  bonnet,  whieh  was  to  be  another  ieatare  in 
the  yete,  and  it  was  one  which  proved  a  &r  more 
Iruioul  subject  for  discusnon  between  the  aunt  and 
niece  than  any  other.  Let  tiieir  conversation  start 
from  what  ptnnt  it  liked,  it  always  came  back  to 
that. 

The  subject  came  home  that  afternoon,  and  not 
beinj;  quite  perfect  yet,  was  sent  back  for  some 
trilling  alteration,  with  a  message  that  Miss  Reynolds 
would  try  it  on  finally  at  the  shop  next  day.  So, 
after  their  early  dinner  on  Wednesday,  aunt  and 
niece  repaired  to  the  milliner's  in  Georj^  Street, 
w!ien  the  latter  declared  that  the  bonnet  was  as 
near  an  approach  to  a  work  of  art  as  you  eould  get 
out  of  London,  and  the  former  gradually  sc- 
quicEced. 

**  I  only  fear  lest  it  sbonld  be  too  yonthful  for 
mc,"  saia  Aunt  Sarah,  as  tfaoy  walked  under  the  hot 

sun  up  the  hotter  pavement. 

"  Not  a  bit,  aunt,"  replied  Tiney;  "because  you 
are  not  a  baby,  it  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be 

She  was  on  the  point  of  paying  "  a  guy,"  but  the 
word  was  arrested  on  her  lips  by  the  appearance  of 
a  young  man  dressed  in  a  straw  hat  and  brown  hol- 
land  coat,  who  stood  suddenly  before  them  in  the 
otherwise  deserted  street 

"  Allow  me,  madam,  to  present  you  with  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  amusements  to-morrow,"  said  he, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

"  Inank  you,"  said  Aunt  Sarah,  accepting  it. 

"  And  may  I  offer  one  to  yon  ?  " 

Tiney  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak  in  reply ; 
but  she  bowed,  and  took  the  printed  paper,  once 
folded,  and  in  which  die  knew  right  well  there  would 
be  a  tetter,  as,  of  conrse,  there  was.  '  She  was  very 
silent,  and  slightly  absent  during  the  sulnequent 
-walk  home ;  and  when  they  got  there,  she  com- 
plained of  headache  from  the  aeat,  and  proposed 
lying  down  till  tea ;  and  she  certainly  locked  tha 
door  of  her  room,  which  looked  like  napping; 
appearances  are  deceitful,  young  ladies  also. 

The  young  man  in  a  straw  hat  and  brown  holland 
coat  was  Henry  Storer,  and  the  note  ran  thus: 
'  Come,  if  possible,  to  the  fSte  in  Lord  Ordley'a  park, 
and  try  to  make  one  of  the  ^  partial  balloon  ascents  ' 
when  there  is  no  one  in  the  car  but  the  man  who  is 
in  charge  of  it  The  owner  of  the  balloon  is  my 
friend,  and  I  shall  be  that  man.  It  is  ot  the  utmost 
importance  that  I  should  speak  to  you  alono." 

There  was  n«Uier  name  nor  initial  at  the  begin- 
ning or  end, — notMng  to  compromiae,  in  cose  of 
accident,  and  yet  all  clear. 

Aunt  Sarah  was  astonished  at  hex*  niece's  hich 
spirits  that  ereoing  and  on  the  following  morning,  it 
Bcemed  surprising  to  her  that  a  girl  who  lived  a  good 
deal  in  London,  and  was  nsed  to  gayety,  shotdd  be  so 
much  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a  country  merry- 
making. 

Lord  Ordlej's  twenty-fiM  birthday  dawned , 
bright  and  clear,  and  though  clouds  gathered  over 


the  sun  at  midday,  they  remained  very  high,  and 
there  was  no  expectation  of  rain.  It  was  the  hottest 
day  of  a  hot  week,  in  spite  of  the  obscuration  of  the 
sun's  rays.  The  competitors  who  entered  for  the 
sack-race,  the  twenty-two  who  played  in  the 
crickct-matcb,  those  who  chased  the  soapy-tailed 
pig,  and  the  sanguine  climbers  of  the  greasy  pole, — 
all  perspired  profusely. 

Of  course,  the  balloon  was  the  great  point  of  at- 
traction, as  it  swayed  slowly  about  in  the  breezeless 
air  like  a  gigantic  porpoise,  above  a  wondering 
crowd.  But  thou^  all  admired,  few  cared  to  go 
up  in  it  as  fiir  as  the  rope  permitted,  in  sfnte  cf  the 
earnest  inTitations  of  Captain  Storer,  who  acted  his 
part  most  conscientiously ;  so  that,  by  the  time  Miss 
Reynolds  and  Tiney  reached  the  spot,  the  adven- 
turous spirits  of  Crocus  Ordley  and  its  neighborhood 
were  exhausted,  and  there  were  no  more  candidates 
for  an  ascent  Tiney  was  too  cunning  to  hint  at  an 
intention  which  would  assuredly  have  met  with  op- 
position, but  waited  till  her  aunt  was  engaged  in 
earnest  discourse  with  the  vicar,  and  then  Sipped 
quietly  away,  and  stepped  into  the  car,  with  the 
assistance  of  Henry  Storer,  who  was  awaiting  her. 

Let  go ! "  he  cried  to  the  men  who  held  it ;  and 
th^r  rase  slowly  to  the  qjctent  of  their  tether. 

The  enf^eer  wasted  no  time  in  making  approach- 
es in  form.  '*  Dearest  Tiney,"  said  he,  directly  they 
were  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd, "  will  you  marry 
me?" 

The  young  lady  sibilated  modestlj. 

"  At  once  ?  " 

"  O  no ;  that  is  impossible." 

"  Why  not !  You  are  of  age  next  week,  and  no 
ODA  can  prevent  it" 

"Without  papa's  consent?  O,  that  can  never 
be." 

"Listen  to  me,  Tiney,  love.  I  have  persuaded 
my  father  to  write  to  Mr.  Reynolds  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  the  afiur  which  offended 
him.  The  construction  of  that  wretched  raitway 
was  offered  to  my  fkther  by  mistake,  and  he  at  once 
asked  whether  Mr.  Reynolds  had  been  consulted,' 
and  declined  giving  a  reply  until  that  had  been 
done.  The  directocs  will  confirm  this,  and  all  will 
be  riffht" 

"Then  why  not  wait?" 

"  Because  I  am  under  orders  for  New  Zealand, 
where  I  may  be  kept  for  yean,  and  must  sail  before 
we  should  have  time  to  communicate  with  your 
fether  and  receive  his  reply.  0  Tiney,  will  you  not 
go  with  nte  as  my  wife  ?  " 

"  My  aunt  would  never  consent,  and  would  make 
such  a  fuss  I  —  O  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  dearest !  it  is  only  the  wind  which  has 
suddenly  got  up,  and  is  blowing  the  balloon  about  a 
little.  Never  mind  your  aunt ;  we  will  go  to  Lon- 
don, and  be  married  in  your  own  church.  For- 
tunately, my  lodgings  are  in  the  same  parish,  and 
there  need  be  no  dekqr  to  establish  rendence. 
You  can  stay  with  your  urter  Fanny  till  the  day 
you  are  twenty-one,  —  next  Taceday,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But,  O  dear,  how  the  bdloon  does  jerk 
at  the  rope !  ** 

**  Never  Setr,  love  I  2  vrill  call  to  the  men  to  puU 
us  down  in  one  moment  But  jnst  say  what  day 
you  will  leave  this,  and  I  mil  have  a  carriage  and 
post-horsea  " —  , 

He  was  arrested  by  a  lond  snap,  and  a  cry  of 
dismay  and  terror  from  tiie  crowd  below.  The  rope 
had  broken  I 

Tiney,  peeping  down  in  terror  from  the  car,  saw 
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a  wliLte  mass  of  apturaed  fico,  staaagst  whusb  alie 
dialin^ubed  tliat  of  her  amit,  wLd  hid  al«o  raisr-il 
bi^r  bauds,  and  vbo  looked  w  dreAdAiIIjr  flhixke<l, 
that  QTQD  die  peril  of  beribsnge  ntoatioa  could 
not  prevent  a  sUght  Benae  thalDdionKU  tingeisg 
the  fears  other  undutirul  iii«ee. 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  feUaw-Smaia  sailing  ofl 
into  space  alone  with  a  strange  man  drowced  nH 
cpnaidcration  of  mere  danger  to  life  and  limb  in 
the  breast  of  Aunt  Sarah.  Had  Bhe  known  ttjat 
the  man  vos  not  strangu,  but  an  sHianced  lov<.-i\ 
and  an  ofH<;cr  to  boot,  she  would  probably  h:w'; 
bfccomi!  |](;trifieil.  It  waa  bul  a  inomtiitary  j^hiii-.' 
that  Tiuej"  had  of  tbc  crowd  below,  for  tlit;  h!iUi)t]ii 
shot  up  like  an  arrow,  while  thi"  risinp  brtsfzc 
carried  it  at  the  saina  time  \a  a  westerly  direction. 
She  tunii-J  j^iiMv,  anA  JfefBV  bSCldC  <mHin  pt  the 
bottom  of  tlii;  var, 

Storer  exerted  himseir  to  sootlie  her  fean,  ud 
after  a  be  pandallv-  aaeceedeiL    She  na 

naturalljr  a  courafreaua  girl,  and  biB  protHitntt  wn 
very  reaai^urin?:  she  thoueht  him  Bocn  m  wonderfal 
fellow.  "  At  Kvati'snd  ^le,  wben  she  had  grown 
calmer,  "  we  shall  die  together!  " 

"  Die  !  What  nonsense  ' "  cried  be.  *•  Tbis  tooks 
like  H  wonderful  piece  of  pood-luiik.  Sl-u  7  lliu 
breeze  h  hlowing  on  towards  London.  Is  not  thut 
likofalalitr?" 

"  But  how  arc  we  ever  to  come  down  ?  " 

"  O,  ballooHs  nlwaya  comt  down.  You  don't 
throw  out  tiaLL-isc,  and  you  open  Che  valres,  and 
there  you  ans." 

"  F1.1VC  yon  npctied  ttie  Titlves?  " 
Not  jet ;  it  i^  not  tinic" 

Hv!  did  not  ti!^!  ber  that  bo  bod  not  yet  fbtUld 
oat  how  to  do  it.  And  Iheti  they  poaliTel]'  spooned 
a  little.  It  'u  my  Ann  belief  that  if  the  fhtnre  Mra. 
Jondi  had  beea.  awallowvd  iritfa  the  projjhctr  thoy 
woohl  hare  heen  senliniental  ftrea  m  that  situation. 
But  €xtt;riia1  inftuvnces  eoon  slopped  the  Uenrf- 
Tiney  Utling  i  tbi:  'biillaon  did  ADvUrd  ithiltgv;  it 
rocked  ivnd  rolled  like  m  ^l'lip  at  sea;  and  then  it 
spun  like  a  top,  so  that  natiion  !;upi;rvened. 

At  sunset,  a  thumler-storm,  which  had  been  brew' 
lag  all  the  atternoon,  burst  around  them.  It  was 
very  graiii],  but  thi'v  pot  Fnaktd;  jmd  tlrt^ad  lest 
tlie  o!)jii.-l  i-l"  tiLs  iLlUi'li-:':!!!  ^IlOuIJ  citcb  luM,  sii 
Henry  lo  work  at  try-n^j:  to  ii|icn  llio  vjilv^s  in  n-A 
earnest,  lit'  liti  l  j^Iiiikfd  il:  bT'Iorc,  with  it  niturjl 
rtf jiiiyiiant:*;  to  ri-'kin^  aiiytbing  qt  i^ur^b  a  heij^ht 
;li)i>vc  ibe  ground.  It  isi  alatmlii^  enough  to  pull 
a  string  whvn  you  know  Uijtt  DOtfainj;  but  a  daavhc 
of  water  wUl  coma  of  it:  luj^^fam  the  operation 
in  a  fltaba  of  oncertaint^F  iMOf  wifl  happen,  and  in 
a  balkxm,  mxa/b  be  xnoit  tiyino. 

However,  Henry  Storer  mind  tbd  BUfngs,  rind 
pulIuJ  th<im,  with  do  worse  result  than  a,a  increased 
tend\.-ii'.'y  to  eink^  for  they  had  befln  gradually 
ct)iiiiifK  down  for  aoms  time.  AncJ  to  cut  the 
stLtrj-  sliorl,  about  ten  o'elock  r  .M.  t!iL-  b.dlijon  sank 
down  c-lc«v!  to  lh«  p-oum],  wbt-rc  it  ii(  t<.")  in  a  moat 
tauhill^in^  "wny,  stininitijj^iy  unaMij  tu  Lu.rlct;  up  itd 
ntlii'l  whelhi  r  lo  stjp  uii  r:irih  oi"  l^ikc  aii-jt'iier  turn 
in  ibi;  clouJj,  Fi.ir:iiiiati-ly,  tlio  wiii^l  had  ma^J^T- 
atfd  (lilt  still  Mk-j  vent  li'ariug  over  'Ju' 

fiedl'^t  :irjil   tlimiijili    trur^  hiinl^'^,  at  a  nnj.^t 

unpli^'is.iiit,  and  indeed  duiigerofw  paee ;  Stor*T 
fishing  all  th^  timfl  vith  a  grapnel.  He  tore  the 
thatch  off  a  nek  or  two ;  pulled  down  a  stack  of 
chiquiaf*;  hoc)fcBA,B^Ml'  {'wtonand  mtibei^  tat 
g;0t  aim))  «n^^H»t«  hit  fUippanCw  Srai 
vOi      the  framework  of  a  eonMrvU^  * 


gentleman's  garden,  and  the  balloon  waa  daahed 
wirh  sooia  TtDUtiice  to  the gronsd,  turabliog  wt  |l}e 
Of^cupanta  of  the  car  in  a  very  Bummary  wajr. 
Are  yoa  burt,  dearerti  ?  " 
"No.  A«yoa?'' 

"  Not  a  biL  What  a  to-do  the  ballooa  la  "ifV'pj 
with  the  elaa  T  We  had  better  gat  oat  of  linear 

perb.ipA  tTtey  will  make  up  pay." 

So  they  ^tclti  quietly  Oat  of  the  garden,  le&nng 
the  lialloDt!  In  inanaf!t!  for  itself,  and  shortly  after- 
wsntfi  fijiind  a  vill.ij^L-,  where  tbey  got  a  fly  wbiL-h 
took  llieia  to  ti  r:iilw;iy  sLition  ;  and  no  up-ti  .iin  ar 
riving  at  a  miut  forliiniic  tinn?,  TltiL-y  j-k]it  tliii 
night  at  hcT  i^'ibtvr  F;inriy'^  house  at  Bniswalr 
Shi.'  wnili;  to  ber  aunl  Sarab  ni.'xt  d.ly,  to  -is^un?  If 
ofbcrsafety;  she  was  shaken,  she  said,  but  ]].peA 
to  be  quite  well  and  able  to  travel  in  a  d:iy  <f  tm 
And  H  afae  wai,  and  proved  it  by  joameyiag  inLo 
the  stats  of  Hafenain^s' 

A  coBpIe  of  Awan  ttto^  i  liMMr  a»tM  (bra 
Bfr  Bcynolda,  read&oruig  the  jato^t  from  Ilenn' 
SUfKT,  and  exj^LMtiOg  t^M  be  Idouelf  had  inxa 
haaty  and  in  the  iWMft  ^  w  istit  afteif  Hoef, 
who  was  well  on  li#  wkf  to  New  Zedand  b^thu 
time. 

"  Really,  papa,  dear,"  said  Sirs.  Stn-ur  in  her 
reply,  "it  may  have  Foemcii  very  bad  uf  me  to  fiTr- 
stitll  your  ".'on-ienl,  tbougb  I  ilid  know  it  komH  ceu.? 
sonti  time.  But^  you  Bee,  the  adventure  U»k  mo  eo 
bv  surprise:  hpw«oaldoiiftw^pMtJlote./Eoflnan7 
with?" 


TAKING  SIDES. 

Au-  over  the  kingdom  njon  aru  begiioiilig  to  be- 
thick  theiQselvsA  into  wldch  of  the  two  MtwI.ppBti- 
ci3  cainps  tbey  shall  betake  UiemKlw  for  ihe 
autumn  season.   Everybody  who  vaiaes  hia  peace  is 
under  an  increaatng  pressure  to  eni<d  himsali  ia«ie 
army  or  the  other ;  bo  lon^  as  he  remains  avowedly 
neubral,  he  is  a  prey  to  the  sDlicttaUons,  rviuonsirancts, 
BTgamentations,  and  even  the  invective  of  both  p3f- 
tiea.    When  [lolltical  feeling  runs  higb,  the  cautiitus 
maUi  who  would  f^in  avoid  eommitting  hinudf,  baa 
an  nmaiingly  bii.d  time  of  it.  To  find  the  .v^^umeats 
of  neitlierpiirty  ■rood  tjnoiigh  for  you  is  lo  itK-nr  all 
thu',  odium  whicu  belongs  to  a  ^iharat'tifr  for  ovlt- 
nvoniri;;  pci^oiial  conctil,  and  to  \ni  thought  to 
oiu'":*  self  olT  M'itbojt  ri.-aso!i  as  bttler  than  <jw's 
neighbors.    If  evt;n  tlm  man  wlioui  his  ualurc  iin-- 
disposes  to  neutrality  and  w^itiny  is  thus  cocjxl^J  hy 
the  pasftion  of  the  hour,  we  may  be  sure  th^tbia  i>\>- 
posites  m  tei]|qMr,.Kith  vhom  pEirLibAnshit»  it  bh  in- 
stinct and  a  m<wtaitTi  are  earthing  thur  aeal  witb 
iiB]MtuotiB  arfor  to  tbeBDiqpqrt^rtbarof  tbaSEm^^ 
OF  Ba  titbI.   Tbia  moniBBt;  ^enafbre,  n  one  vi 
extraordinary  rntersit  to  penou  who  bave  been 
accustomed  bo  Btiniy  thegraw^  of  opinion  in  a  i^oci- 
ety,  and  to  seek  thi;  circtOllfftaacea  which  de(eriuir.c 
the  course  of  piibiie  sentiment  lU  one  direction  ratlj^r 
tli^u  in  another.    Thyre  ie  now  a  wonderfully  gL'<>I 
iipportunily  of  wattibing  the  l!Onditio&d  adder  ivhitb 
■A  iU'i  i-iv*  opinion  about  anything  is  foraied  in,  thu 
luirni;  ul'  htrgi.'.  bu  lie*  of  men  and  women.   We  have 
ri:;>lly  wriie  oftlie  advauta^os  of  the  method  of  t'-v 
IKTiiiKiif,  ar^Jed  to  the  advantages  of  the  method  of 
observation.    The  fireuoiilatuxa  ;irc  infinitely  va- 
ried fur  us  aud  lie  to  our  li.^inl ;  t.c  !l.l^L'  outy  to 
obeetve  for  ourselvEfl.    Tbi;  ri;sulttf  Ought  to  hn  fult 
of 4«it)Wlkn  to  Chose  whq  hvn  bwhed  tbeinselvo^ 
ip  jwatwspljto  and  claenff  tbft  nHona  movemenCs 
0^^atl^wiA$e$^&gvait  wbudi  constitnte  the  hiato- 
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ry  of  the  deTelopment  of  the  human  intelligence. 
They  will  probably  not  reveal  any  new  law,  but 
thoy  will  at  any  rate  help  to  confina  or  to  modify 
aacli  generalizationa  as  a  man  may  have  ga^ierea 
from  the  fiuitBof  recwded  history.  At  anv  rate,  the 
least  they  can  do  will  be  to  destro^the  hold  of  some 
strange  fallacies  which  underlie  assumptions  that  one 
may  meet  with  largely  in  cvery-day  practice. 

There  is  an  extremely  general  persuasion,  for  ex- 
ample, that  everything  goes  by  reason,  demonstra- 
tion, proof,  argument  which  appeals  to  the  intellect, 
and  which  the  intellect  accepts  and  appreciates. 
Convince  a  man's  understanding,  and  his  conversion 
must  be  the  inevitable  consec^uence.  Give  him  all 
the  arguments  for  your  own  side,  and  all  the  ai^u- 
ments  for  the  other ;  show  him  how  indisputably  the 
balance  is  in  j'our  favor,  and  he  must  yield  to  this 
inevitable  logical  pressure. 

In  the  present  stm^le,  for  instance,  the  mun 
process  would  thus  consist  in  pointing  ont,  first,  all 
tlie  desirable  ends  which  are  guned  by  a  Protestant 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  and  next,  all  the  draw- 
backs, and  then  striking  a  balance  between  the  two 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  your  own 
conviction.  If  such  a  process  be  performed  exhaus- 
tively and  efficiently,  with  the  force  as  of  a  geomet- 
ric demonstration,  the  elector  has  no  more  choice 
about  giving  you  his  vote  and  interest  than  he  has 
about  believing  that  two  and  two  make  four.  The 
simplicity  of  this  conception  of  the  method  in  which 
the  changes  essential  to  progress  are  made  isextreme- 
ly  attractive.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  men  take 
this  side  rather  than  that  because,  after  due  and  dis- 
passionate examination,  they  are  driven  to  conclude 
that  the  scale  inclines  on  the  one  hand  rather  than 
on  the  other  ?  "  Reason,"  as  Mademoiselle  de 
Meulan  said,  **is  fm-  reasonable  people."  Of  the 
hundreds  of  tlunuands  of  electors  who.  will  h(Ad  and 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  Irish  Church,  whether 
for  it  or  agMDSt  it,  how  many  will  uther  have  gone 
through  this  excellent  and  creditable  process  op  their 
own  account,  or  have  fallowed  it  when  performed  for 
them  by  other  people  ?  About  as  many,  probably, 
as  have  acquired  toeir  belief  in  the  movement  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun  by  aiyntclligent  scrutiny  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  that  explanation  of  the  fiicts 
as  compared  with  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
theory  that  the  sun  follows  the  motion  of  the  earth  ; 
oi'  as  many  as  could  tell  you  why  they  believe  in  the 
fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Philosophers 
insist  on  a  preponderance  of  argument,  established 
aflcr  lai^e  and  complete  comparison  of  both  sides. 
Plain  people  are  mcMtly  content  with  a  single  ar^u- 
ment,  or  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  extrawdinanly 
exacting  intellisences,  a  couple.  Exceed  two  argu- 
ments in  yonr  ^mands,  and  you  really  rank  among 
finished  reaaoners.  Thus  one  immense  batch  m 
persons  will  vote  for  the  Irish  Church  becanse  they 
dread  throwing  a  sop  to  the  Pope,  and  for  no  other 
reason :  another,  because,  without  any  uneasiness 
about  the  Pope,  they  are  persuaded  that  to  dises- 
tablish one  branch  of  the  Church  is  to  disestablish 
the  other ;  a  third,  because  they  are  enamoured  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  courage ;  a  fourth,  because  4hey  cannot 
bear  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Bright ;  a  fifth,  because 
they  are  alarmed  for  the  fundamental  institution  of 
property,  against  which  they  conceive  religious  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  to  be  an  opening 
attack.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  the  rivu 
color  espouse  their  cause  because  the^  believe  that 
religious  equality  will  tend  to  coiKnliate  the  Irish 
people ;  or,  perhaps  indifferent  to  this,  became  they  | 


hate  all  establishments ;  or  because  they  have  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Gladstone's  statesmanship  rather  than 
in  Mr.  Disraeli's,  —  and  bo  on  all  throngh  the  list  of 
conddeiations  on  this  side. 

It  is  only  the  minority  in  either  camp  who  arm 
themselves  with  arganients  at  all ;  the  majority,  tike 
the  rank  and  file  of  an  army,  will  vote  for  or  against 
the  measore  because  snch  is  the  party  order.  They 
trouble  themselves  no  more  about  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  thin^  than  soldiers  do  about  the  justice 
of  the  cause  which  their  leaders  happen  to  think  it 
necessary  to  defend  or  to  overthrow.  It  is  so  in  all 
matters.  Why  should  I  assert  that  the  sun  does 
uot  go  round  the  earth  ?  Because  Dr.  Whewell, 
or  Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues,  or  some  other  au- 
thority  which  I  .accepted  in  the  days  of  youth,  told 
me  so.  Even  the  most  sceptical  sort  of  people  take 
fully  half  of  their  least-doubted  beliefs  on  trust,  of 
some  sort  or  other.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  "  swinish  multitude,"  as  a  wise  man  in  the  last 
century  got  into  trouble  for  calling  the  sovereign 
people,  teke  most  of  Aeir  views  on  tmst,  and  follow 
one  coarse  rather  tlum  another  in  political  or  social 
or  religious  qnestiona  because  some  one  else  takes 
this  course  in  whom  they  have  been  accustomed, 
perhaps  for  wholly  extraneous  reasons,  to  jdace  en- 
tire confidence.  But  of  those  who  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  a  reasoned  conviction,  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve in  argument  and  proof,  —  if  they  only  knew 
what  ailment  and  proof  mean,  —  who  venture  on 
occasion  down  into  the  thorny  field  of  controversy, 
how  many  know  all  the  arguments  on  their  own  side, 
as  well  as  all  those  on  the  other,  and  how  many  only 
know  a  single  consideration  on  their  own  side,  and 
nothing  else  under  the  &ce  of  the  wide  heavens  be- 
yond Uiat?  It  is  almost  confounding  to  reflect, 
fint,  that  in  politics  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  question 
which  can  be  settled  on  a  single  issue,  and,  secondly, 
that  by  the  mass  of  peo]de  scarcely  any  question  is 
ever  settled  on  any  other  than  a  single  issue.  The 
complaint  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  gov- 
erned is  transformed  into  wonder  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  should,  on  the  whole,  be  so  de- 
cently endurable  as  they  are.  Men  who  can  see 
round  questions,  with  all  their  difficulties,  their  com- 
plexities, and  their  many-facedness,  are  overawed  or 
horror-stricken  at  the  rapidity  and  finality  with 
which  a  man  who  knows  none  of  these  things  will 
still  rush  to  a  positive  opinion,  and  then  hold  it 
sgainst  all  comers.  Take,  for  example,  any  great 
transaction  of  recent  times,  —  the  creation  of  the 
French  Empire,  the  civil  war  in  America,  the  Re- 
form Act  of  last  year.  On  each  of  these  sul^ectg 
there  are  a  thousand  relevant  things  to  be  sud  which 
a  man  ought  to  have  weighed  beiorfi  he  should  un- 
dertake nie  auUioritative  enunciation  of  his  final 
estimate  of  what  took  place,  and  before,  in  the  eye 
of  a  strictly  logical  and  mentally  methodical  judge, 
he  could  have  acquired  a  right  to  a  decisive  opinion 
at  all  worthy  erf  the  name.  Yet  we  hear  every  day 
thoroughly  confident  judgments  on  the  French  Em- 
pire and  the  American  Republic  and  English  de- 
mocracy, from  the  lips  or  pens  of  men  who  never  in 
all  their  Uvea  saw  more  than  one  simple  issue  in  any 
controversy  that  attracted  their  attention.  It  is 
essential  to  their  peace  of  mind  that  they  should 
form  an  instant  and  settled  conclusion,  ^ever  after- 
wards to  be  shaken  or  disturbed  or  doubted ;  they 
cannot  bear  the  laborious  suspense  of  judgment  in 
which  men  of  another  sort  hunt  out  right  opinion, 
and  without  which  right  opinion  is  not  wont  to 
reveal  itael£ 
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We  bare  already  seen  aome  of  the  indirect  paths 
hy  which  people  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  to 
espouse  one  set  of  opinions  rather  than  some  other 
set.  They  are  content,  for  example,  to  believe  a 
certain  view  to  be  right  heeanee  somebody  else 
whom  ^ej  usnallj  siite  irith  holds  soch  a  view; 
they  suppose  him  or  her  to  have  gone  through  all 
needful  processes  of  inquiry  and  examination,  and 
accept  the  report  as  completely  as  if  they  had  them- 
selves gone  through  the  evidence.  The  most  per- 
fectly trained,  curious,  and  independent  mind  is 
obliged  to  do  the  same  thing  in  many  cases,  perhaps 
in  most,  at  one  point  or  another.  A  more  danger- 
ously indirect  principle  of  taking  sides  is  to  trust 
hlindlpr  to  feeling,  in  matters  that  ought  in  fact  and 
propriety  to  go  by  close  reason.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  arch  enemy  of  truth  and  li^ht.  If  pure  reason 
ruled  human  ^airs,'the  only  thing  to  be  done  would 
be  to  prove  the  advantages  of  a  line  of  conduct 
cleariy,  and  ita  immediate  acceptance  woohl  instant- 
ly foUow.  We  should  all  incontinently  take  the 
same  side,  —  the  side  of  demcnistration.  But  feeling 
twists,  turns,  and  predisposes  one  in  all  manner  of 
ways;  and  the  seed  of  at^umeot  is  not  often  cast 
into  a  vir^n  Eoil.  Feeling  traces  out  mental  grooves 
for  us,  and  if  the  reasonable  proo&  and  considera- 
tjons  do  not  happen  to  run  in  them,  then  they  are 
not  allowed  to  reach  us  at  all.  This  is  the  reason 
why  most  controversy  is  merely  labor  wasted.  It  is 
not  that  men  are  blockheads,  that  they  do  not 
know  an  argument  when  they  see  it,  that  they  do 
not  make  it  their  fundamental  canon  to  accept  that 
view  for  which  there  is  most  rationally  to  be  said. 
Bias  accounts  for  all ;  it  prcvente  them  alike  from 
seeing  the  gist  of  any  one  argument,  and  from  sum- 
ming op  two  sets  01  arguments  and  striking  a  bal- 
ance. Such  men  innst  on  following  their  sentiment 
at  all  hazards,  and  in  the  ccmsciouaneas  Uiat  this  sen- 
timent gbws  inviolate  within  them  they  find  ample 
solace  for  what  to  other  men  would  be  the  insuffer- 
able humiliation  of  knowing  that  their  position  is  on 
rational  grounds  indefensible.  One,  for  instance, 
whose  soul  is  all  afiame  with  radiant  enthuuasm  for 
"  the  throne,  the  altar,  and  the  cottage,"  to  borrow 
an  election  cry  of  the  hour,  is  really  indifferent  to 
Irish  statistics,  and  cool  balancing  of  pros  and  cons  ; 
though  an  angel  firom  heaven  were  to  descend,  our 
friend  would  pay  him  no  heed,  or,  if  he  did,  would 
at  least  owe  him  no  thanks  for  the  destruction  of  his 
familiar  and  loved  edifice  of  feeling.  On  tlit;  other 
side,  too,  there  are  sentimentalists,  with  their  minds 
distended  by  phrases  of  justice,  liberty,  and  one 
knows  not  what  besides. 

Tfaoogh  one  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  prove 
to  them  that  liberty  or  justice  was  not  in  question 
here,  yet  would  they  not  be  moved.  Still,  these 
people  who  go  by  tlieir  sentiment  and  not  by  clear 
reason,  if  they  are  horribly  tiresome  when  you  want 
movement,  are  greai  helpers  when  you  happen  to 
want  stability.  They  keep  the  world  together,  if 
they  are  the  means  of  keeping  many  an  abuse  in  it 
long  afler  its  lime.  And,  after  all,  one  tells  the 
men  of  feeling  on  one's  own  side  off  against  those  in 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  thus  in  the  long  run  the 
right  side  does  win  with  ita  superiority  of  argument, 
though  the  ways  in  which  that  superiority  is  borne 
into  the  minds  of  men  may  be  various  and  indirect 
enough.  Even  then  there  is  a  wondrous  disparity 
between  the  supremacy  which  men  concede  to  logic 
on  their  lips  and  the  puny  sway  it  exercises  in  their 
anderstandings.  _  And  if  ve  may  wish  that  there 
were  more  reality  in  its  sovereignty,  let  us  never- 


theless echo  GeoT^  Eliot's  wise  exclamation,  how 
many  sins  and  cruelties  bad  logic  has  saved  the 
worid.  It  helps  to  keep  many  an  obsolete  abase 
and  injustice  above  ground,  but  reflect  bow  many 
ludeous  and  dreadfnl  persecutions  it  hw  atayed. 


THE  LAW  OF  NATURE. 
That  the  idea  of  the  "  noble  savage"  is  not  yet 
extinct  can  hardly  be  denied.  There  are  numben 
of  people,  especially  among  the  working-classes,  who 
have  a  dim  notion  of  an  ideal  past,  in  which  no  par- 
son demanded  his  Easter  offering,  no  master  locked 
out  Trades  Unbniats,  and  "  no  Earl  Dudley  looked 
down  with  scorn  on  hard-worked  miners  and  pud- 
dters  from  whom  he  derived  his  wealth."  The 
blissful  {Btnim  pnxterUumt  the  age  of  gdd,  the  good 
old  times,  and  similar  expressions,  are  just  so  many 
synonymous  phrases  for  that  state  of  nature,  that  age 
(tt  universal  freedom  and  equality,  which  still  is  the 
asmration  of  many  a  Kepubiican,  and  Uie  foundation 
u  manjr  a  telling  hit  or  well-received  ar^ment 
That  it  is  so  eanliardly  be  wondered  at  I7e  one 
who  knows  the  state  of  legal  education  in  this  coun- 
try, who  is  aware  how  little  influence  the  studies  of 
the  German  Schools  of  Jurisprudence  have  yet  had 
upon  English  thoun;ht,  will  feel  much  surprise.  Not- 
withstanding the  labors  of  Montesquieu  and  Savigny, 
Austin  and  Alaine,  every  student  still  learns,  as  his 
first  lesson  in  law,  that  in  the  olden  times,  "  who- 
ever was  in  the  occupation  of  any  determined  spot 
of  ground, — for  rest,  for  shade,  or  the  like,  —  ac- 
quired for  the  time  a  kind  of  ownership,  from  which 
it  would  have  been  nnjust  and  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature  to  have  driven  him  by  force,"  and  so 
forth.  The  crude  and  obsolete  speculations  of  the 
commentator  of  the  last  centurv  are  still  tangbl  as 
the  undeniable  conclu8i(H)s  of  legal  and  luatcnical 
science. 

A  doctrine  like  that  of  Roussean's  Law  Nature, 
BO  flattering  to  men  smarting  under  real  or  fancied 
wrongs,  so  on  the  first  bbish  probable,  so.  eeera- 
ingly  fair  and  equitable,  is  not  likely,  even  in 
1868,  to  want  either  those  who  will  maintiun  it 
openly,  or  those  who  are  willing  covertly  to  assume 
it.  And  yet  of  all  a  nri^t  hypotheses  —  for  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  theory  —  thut  have  ever  been 
advanced,  none  has  had^o  little  Ibuudation  in  those 
records  by  which  it  must  stand  or  falL  Probably, 
no  doctrine  ever  gained  ?.s  wide  an  acceptance  on 
as  narrow  a  footino; ;  and,  attractive  as  it  is,  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  infected  political  creeds  and 
governments  is  surprising,  when  regard  is  paid  to  the 
meagrcncss  at  the  evidentK  for  its  historical  founda- 
tion. Whether  we  examine  the  uncivilized  Fast,  or 
the  savage  Present,  oureonclusiona  wDl  be  the  same. 
The  more  nearly  do  we  approach  the  primitive  state 
of  man,  the  farther  do  we  seem  from  tfaat  state  of 
bliss  from  which  Jack  Cade  and  Kir.  Beales  con»d- 
er  we  have  di'generated.  A  few  sentences  will 
show  what  we  mean. 

When,  in  the  age  of  Homer,  we  be^n  to  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  archieology  leaves  ns  as 
to  the  social  life  of  ancient  man,  and  enter  the 
light  of  a  dawning  literature,  the  very  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is  the  extreme  complexity  of  private 
relations,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  a  regular 
law.  The  political  philoBopber,  trained  in  that 
school  which  dourishes  about  the  Eights  of  MiUi,  ex- 
pects to  find  some  realization  of  that  simplicity  and 
equality  f<ur  which  he  ughs.  He  finds,  instead,  a 
harsh  despotism,  entire  abeence  of  individual  free- 
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dom,  the  heaviest  fettera  on  all  buyincr  and  celling. 
E([ualitj  thore  bat  it  is  an  equality  of  degradatioD 
and  submission  to  one  supreme  ruler.  Everything 
isexTctly  the  opposite  of  what  his  a  priori  theories 
li'd  hiiu  to  anticipate'..  Ue  finds  that,  however  de- 
sirable his  ideal  may  be,  it  has  never  existed  in  the 
past  of  any  nation.  We  may  sketch  shortly  what 
will  be  the  rejult  of  his  investijjation. 

lu  the  earlicdt  days,  as  amount  the  savajjcs  of  to- 
day, a  people  con.-:?tL'd  of  a  Pinyle  fumily.  The 
head  of  tJiis  f<iraily  is  a  «a«pot ;  no  one  else  is  of  any 
account.  Every  one  is  equdly  ander  the  power  of 
the  patriarch,  —  his  wives,  his  children,  hia  gjrand- 
cfaildrca,  hiti  slaves,  all  are  socidly  equid  and  alike 
mhjecL  The  proi)erty  ia  held  in  common ;  as  all 
alike  contributv*  all  alike  share.  But  the  father  has 
full  control  over  it  during  his  life,  and,  though  his 
sons  be  marned,at)d  have  accumulated  large  wealth, 
and  have  many  children,  all  alike  belong  to  the 
father,  who  can  sell  either  the  cattle,  the  children, 
or  the  slaves.  The  patriarch  hns  full  power  of  life 
and  death.  No  bargaining  i.^  \alid  without  he 
conducts  and  sanctions  it.  And  the  mode  of  sale  is 
as  complex  as  the  fiuaily  reLitions.  In  those  days, 
tlie  grand  thing  was,  not  the  security  of  the  pur- 
chaser, but  the  notoriety  of  the  purchase.  Accord- 
ing to  the  early  Roman  law,  no  sale  was  valid  un- 
less the  father  formally  handed  the  thing  to  the  pur- 
chaser, in  the  presence  of  a  balance-hoUIer  and  five 
witnesses,  received  the  equivalent  in  due  form,  and 
went  through  a  host  of  symbolical  forms  and  meas- 
ured phrases.  As  some  explanation  of  all  this,  we 
must  remember  the  nu-ity  of  sales,  wlueh,  when  they 
did  occur,  were  chiefly  of  land ;  and  also  that  the 
transaction  was  not  one  between  two  individuals, 
but  between  two  families:  between,  in  fiict,  two 
little  kingdoms.  As  society  advanced,  articles  of 
commerce,  produced  but  to  be  sold,  were  not  sub- 
jected to  all  this  form.  And  so  the  patriarch,  as 
the  representative  of  the  family,  was  all  in  all  till  he 
died.  Then  came  a  chanjje.  The  property  was 
equally  divided  amongst  all  the  sons.  Each  son 
came  at  once  into  possession  of  a  share  of  the  lands, 
and  the  slaves,  and  the  cattle,  and  occupied  a  simi- 
lar position  to  that  of  his  &ther  as  a  patriarch. 

In  the  early  times  the  property  was  still  con- 
tinued together,  and  a  division  of  the  fruits  made 
from  time  to  time,  but,  when  this  was  found  incon- 
venient, joint  owncnhip  was  restricted  from  a  num- 
ber of  families  to  a  sin^e  one.  The  daughters  got 
nothing.  Women  never  could  pospess  anything. 
They  were  in  the  absolute  power  of  their  father  or 
his  eldest  son  till  they  married,  and  then  they  were 
as  absolutely  in  the  power  of  their  husbands.  So 
that  the  social  life  of  early  days, — -and  it  is  the 
same  among  the  savages  of  to-day,  —  there  was  no 
liberty,  but  absolute  despotism ;  no  free  trade,  but 
a  cumbrous  form  of  sale,  of  no  avail  unless  con- 
ducted by  the  father,  and  which,  if  the  slightest 
little  matter  were  omitted,  was  of  no  eiFcct  at  all. 
There  was  no  will-m^ing  ;  the  law,  or  rather  cus- 
tom, unswervingly  dictated  the  course  of  descent ; 
the  individual  man  was  nothing,  the  family  was 
even-thinjg. 

There  is  no  more  striking  (Ilirereiteo  between  Eu- 
rope and  India  than  tliat  presented  ly  the  respective 
states  of  Property  law.  Commercial  men  cannot 
understand  why  land  cannot  be  bought  and  sold  in 
India  as  in  England.  Here  we  have  thrown  off 
most  of  those  trammels  which  we  inherited  from  the 
dart  of  Homer.   Although  we  only  arrived  at  free 
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making  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  yet  no.property 
can  now  be  tied  up  for  more  than  a  lifetime  and  a 
few  years.  But  in  India  they  have  not  yet  reached 
this  liberty,  owing  principally,  we  believe,  to  the 
absence  of  any  idea  of  a  will ;  the  Indian  land-law 
is  very  difTerent  to  ours.  The  relaxation  of  the 
archaic  strictness  has  taken  another  form.  In  Eng- 
land every  man  can  sell  his  land  and  disappoint  his 
heirs.  In  India,  the  expectancy  of  a  share  which 
we  have  said  each  son  formerly  possessed,  has  been 
convert4.'.d  into  a  right  to  a  share  before  his  father's 
death,  aud  no  father  can  sell  land  without  hia  son^ 
consent.  Each  son  has  a  vested  interest  in  the 
family  property  from  birth.  The  people  o£  Tahiti 
have  a  similar  custom.  The  same  stage  in  Jewish 
history  has  often  been  a  source  of  astonishment  to 
the  r^en  of  the  Gospels,  who  have  wondered  bow 
the  Prodigal  Son  got  hold  of  his  father's  goods  so 
easily. 

Ave  have  sketched  an  ancient  family.  Let  us 
look  at  an  ancient  government.  A  tribe  or  nation 
was  an  aggre^ration  of  families.  In  the  family,  the 
father  was  alt-supreme  till  death,  and  then  the 
property  was  equally  divided  amongst  his  sons.  But, 
besides  his  relation  to  the  family  property,  the  patri- 
arch held  a  public  position  as  a  miniature  sovereign. 
To  whom  WM  this  to  go  V  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  eldest  son  took  it,  and  that  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  eldest  branch  from  the  origin:^ 
founder  of  the  fanuly  was  the  man  who  was  looked 
upon  as  king  by  the  aggregation  of  frmilies  which 
had  sprung  from  that  one  ancestral  stock.  Almost 
tnTBriably,  in  savage  natbns,  the  chief^im  clums 
descent  from  tiie  g(xl3  who  traditionally  founded  the 
tribe. 

At  the  earliest  historic  period  we  Qnd  in  each 
little  State  an  absolute  de^t  holding  sway.  His 
power  is  only  limited  by  the  fear  ana  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  chiefs.  The  common  people  are  of  no 
account  whatever.  Tber»  is  no  universal  freedom 
and  equality,  and  no  sign  of  the  *'  inherent,  God- 
given  right  of  self-^vemment,"  In  the  Iliad  and 
the  Miebclungen  Lied,  in  Alba  and  Ashantee,  the 
tyranny  is  the  same, —  absolute,  crushing,  supreme. 
The  despot  is  nominally  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
deified  founder,  aud  is  regarded  as  an  inspured  per> 
aonage.  There  is  no  code  of  law ;  Uie  monarch  de- 
cides each  case  on  its  own  merits,  and  according  to 
his  own  notions.  But  as  times  advance,  and  kings 
are  fband  to  be  but  flesh  and  blood,  and  fallible,  a 
kind  of  revt^ution  occurs.  The  protection  which 
superstition  threw  around  the  sovereign  is  removed, 
and  the  occasion  of  a  weak  reign  is  seized  upon  to 
supplant  him.  The  council  of  chiefs,  of  growing 
importance  even  in  the  Iliad,  takes  his  place,  and 
an  aristocracy  is  set  up.  The  former  decisions  of 
the  kings,  having  grown  into  something  like  a  con- 
sistent mass,  become  no  longer  the  inspired  judg- 
ments, but  the  cust«uuary  law  of  the  tribe.  This 
point  in  the  development  of  government,  according 
to  Mr.  Maine,  is  the  critical  one  which  determines 
the  future  of  the  nation.  If  the  customary  law  is 
codified  (as  in  Rome),  and  becomes  fixed  and  set- 
tled before  it  can  be  corrupted  by  superstition  or 
class  influence,  it  is  obeyed  biscause  expedient ;  and, 
if  worn  out,  can  be  amended  or  abolished.  The 
fotmdations  <^  libtsr^  are  laid.  But  if  the  customs 
are  not  set  forth  as  lavs,  they  are  followed,  not  bo 
much  as  being  expedient,  but  as  being  customs. 
Blind  obedience  is  paid  to  them,  and  superstition 
surrounds  tiiem  with  a  spurious  halo  of^  iospira- 
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the  reascin  ■of  tlio  original  customs  is  toat  sight  of, 
and  the  customs  thems&Ivt^s  ana  considered  as  Tuli^- 
ioua,  the  liberty  and  mtclligencQ  o£  the  people  is 
gone. 

It  wcrnld  be  potirelj  without  tbe  range  of  Xhh  ar- 
tiv^e  to  follon  tbe  growth  of  poljti>;;aI  iilcas ;  but 
f|ulte  i^uHiic^ieint  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  very 
iride  of  the  mark  is  aU  the  dticbtnatioti  and  saline 
which  has  bticn  hurled  a^Aioat  men,  &nd  ttiLUga  ea- 
tat>Ii9hod,  not  overfly  in  17^^,  but  even  in  lSi!>^,and 
which  has  been  cho  fruit  of  that  Arcadia  of  tlie  lie- 
form  LeK(!;ue,  the  State  of  Nature.  And  yet  how 
fri!iju('ntly  r.rc  nppeala  mai\s  to  this  fanuied  Utopia, 
—  [hia  misty  concoptiotl  of  a  dreamy  phijoaophei' 
Sin'l  a  poetidal  juriat^  —  and  that,  too,  in  places 
irhi^rcj  onuexptcta  to  hear  something  better  than  in 
Adelphi  Tiirrai?e  !  In  the  Hotms  of  Commoria,  the 
mms  flha.i\owy^  unreal  ideas  have  been  olTeriid  to  us 
tnuTK  th:ia  once  in  an  'vloc^uent  but  thin  dis-^uiae. 

It  appears  strange  that  the  Kefonnery  of  the 
present  and  tb«  future  should  so  oAen  ttirii  to  an 
unreal  past  for  their  weapons  of  debate.  Docs  it 
not  ^Kin  natural  that  the  present  should  furniih  thu 
arcunients  fcir  the  reconstruction  of  the  present? 
TtVotild  it  not  be  worth  while  to  c-xaniine  tho  founik' 
tioti8  of  a  theory  so  oflen  and  so  confidently  appealtd 
to?  \Va  will  not  B3y  that  it  luiiRt  be  a  bad  cause 
which  is  boUten-d  up  in  this  ftiatiion,  but  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  that  eigerness  which  is  ready  to  si::ze  every 
and  an^  reaacn  in  support  of  its  own  vit^ws,  and 
which,  in  its  headlong  zeal,  oftun  tliitc-hes  tliu  wrong 
one.  Sound  proposuions  are  smothered  in  this 
Hpetions.ncinsL-nee,  and  are  biirieJ  amidst  its  pleas- 
ant but  fanciful  npeculadons.  J^qaal  ri;^Ii{.s  fur  the 
fiiture  lose  ground  in  then  aseorlion  of  equal  rights  in 
the  past,  —  a  doctrine  whiih  theru  is  no  dotibt  is 
historically  and  Bcjcntifically  false.  In  the  farm  in 
whii;h  it  iii  mouthed  to  the  lower  orders,  it  is  iiiivt-r 
aL-L-epted  by  tiny  iiiriii  who  ha3  ever  stuiliud  sava^^e 
or  ancient  law.  There  Jiever  was  yet  a  time  in 
savage  history  when  all  men  were  free  and  equal 
when  women  wtsre  Created  as  anything  but  inferior  ; 
when  pro[K-rty  was  transJurnnl  by  slinplm  handing 
oviiT  and  payment  of  price ;  when  tvtry  man  did  aa 
he  hked,  and  was  eubjei:!  lo  none.  AU  the  j^yistem 
of  eiitalls,  of  privik-ged  cloiwcs,  of  higher  ciasa  pov- 
ernment,  which  arc  denouneed  as  uiod<;;rn  abui«t>A, 
anj  r^uLly  relies  of  the  state  of  i>ociety  we  have 
deseribed.  Whether  it  is  limt;  to  abuliiih  them  is 
44JtHlly  ani^ither  question,  and  stands  on  its  own 
meritti.  liut  thisie  wouLd-be  politicians,  go  farther, 
anil  treat  man  as  Dioi^enes  did  thii  cock,  —  strip[iing 
him  of  all  the  siin-Oundinf;?  of  civiliziid  life,  and  then 
lliii|ring  him,  ftill  jiossesscd  of  modern  ideas,  and 
notions,  and  habits,  into  a  state  of  savagery.  lirougbt 
to  tlie  &ure  ttt?t  of  hi?wy.  the  confui^ion  b^Jtwei-n 
what  ought  to  be  and  what  lias  been  Li  made  manifest 
iU  a  moiueiit. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

GoiTNOi>'s  "  Fauat,"  in  a  Pollfh  versionr  baa  just 
been  broui^ht  out  at  Warsaw.  It  is  pr(jba,ble  chat 
no  o|iera  has  within  the  sanw  pt^riod  been  translated 
into  so  many  tongues  as  "  FausL" 

A  Belgian  paper,  the  Opinion  of  Antwerp,  gives 
curreney  to  a  piece  of  news  which  it  says  will  be 
read  with  great  pleasure  by  father?  of  raniilies.  A 
certJiin  Mr-  S.  is  actJivly  ergnped  In  raaturiug  a 
project  for  f;reating  a  new  claaa  of  ta:t-paycrs.  It  ia 
proposed  that  every  baebulor  who  ha^  reauhed  the 


agtfof  thirty-five  shaLl  be  subject  to  a  tax,  the' amO'nii] 
of  which  is  to  be  fixed  according  to  his  position  ia 
life. 

The  iifterfc  has  calculated  that  the  unitej  agff 
of  the  members  of  the  Corps  Legialalif  amount  ig 
1C,014  yr'^r?,  and  to  this  p-aud  toiaJ  each  deputy 
contributes  on  the  average  fil'ty-six  j'ears  and  a  bal£ 
"  It  is  the  most  senile  Ijegislature,"  says  the  Libitm\ 
"  that  has  existed  in  France  since  1 789." 

AccoKBiNQ-  to  London  Ftin,  "  tlie  Penian  leaden 
in  chi:  United  States  are  holding  secret  meeting?  iti 
a  locality  whiijli  &bowi  how  elrorg  art;  tbe  infliienees 
of  nationfllity.  They  meet  at  BuffiilD,  —  of  coorsei 
because  it  i&  the  bc^t  substitute  they  can  get  in 
Atncriea  for  their  native  'bidl.'" 

"  Mr.  GoLDwrs  Siiith,"  says  the  Morning  Star, 
"  ha?  announced,  in  a  speech  characterized  by  manly 
dignity  and  frankness,  that  in  n,  few  weeks  his  polit- 
ical life  will  come  to  a  close.  In  almost  any  one  of 
the  great  popular  constitiiencios  tbrougbout  the 
kingidom,  the  Liberal  party  would  be  proud  to  do 
honor  to  thenipeKes  by  returning  so  able  and  single- 
minded  an  ftdvD("ate  of  IJberal  prineiplea  as  Mr, 
(ioldwin  Smith  hna  proved  himself,  to  represent 
them  in  the  HoufC  of  Commons.  But  nince  this 
cannot  he,  and  ainec  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  chosrn 
a  literary  in  preference  to  a  political  career,  we  art 
glad  at  least  that  his  parting  words  in  Englanni 
shoidd  havG  been  spoken  in  aid  of  the  caufe  whicli 
he  haa  served  so  unweiiriedly." 

The  cacoelhes  scnbentH  finds  a  good  many  jHus- 
trationa  not  only  in  poetry,  but  in  proSC.  TJie  droll- 
est example,  IiowkVit,  of  this  kind  of  fdsuinatioa  i* 
given  by  the  Leeils  Mercury.  It  says:  "  The  fol- 
lowing is  ft  verbaura  copy  of  an  application  (one  of 
a  large  number  of  a  similar  character)  which  w« 
have  received  from  gentlemen  to  iilt  A  [KKSt  which 
has  no  existeoeu  on  the  Leeds  Mertury :  *  Sir,— 
Ilearirg  that  yon  arc  In  waiitof  a  (sporting  writer 
i  ofTor  my  services  i  Lave  a  good  knoledge  in  ail 
R.iL'ing  matters  Jlatt  Racini;  llMrtilft  Uncing  and 
L;u>t  tho  not  least  steeple  Chasciti^  i  am  a  good 
gud^e  of  Both  Weight  and  distance  and  from  iufo^ 
mation  i  rn'civu  i  can  tell  pretty  near  !  offer  my  ser- 
vices for  2  pounds  per  week  Hoping  you  will  acknol- 
Kdge  this  letter  and  let  me  know  if  it  suits  you.— I 
Ri'main  your  oU,-ident  wrvent,  J.  T.' " 

A  Parisfan  paper  says  that  the  ccllarD  of  (te 
Ilalles  Centrales  swarm  with  cnomioiia  rats,  but 
tbey  have  a  formidable  enemy  in  M.  Noel,  to  whom 
the  business  of  extermination  is  intru.stcd,  and  which 
is  efVectually  accomplished  by  terrier-dogs.  Two 
nic^hts  a  week  these  nocturnal  bonts  take  plat-e, 
which  last  two  or  three  hours,  in  these  vast  subter- 
ranean arcades ;  the  ^icene  is  curious  as  wull  as  excit- 
ing. On  all  sides  these  monstrous  rats  flee  frTHn 
their  natural  eneinie«,  the  terriers,  who  pursue  them 
with  rclvntjpM  vigor,  whcKC  b;irking  H.dds  to  t-heir 
dismay.  These  liiinfs  are  often  attended  with  much 
danger,  as  the  rafc,  driven  to  bay,  j^priug  upon  the 
men,  who  ans  in  many  itistancea  ba^ily  bitttin.  The 
bodies  of  tbe  largest  of  These  animals  are  sold  for 
their  skin?,  whicli  it  is  gpncratly  belitivcd  are  made 
into  gloves,  but  which  the  manufaeturera  deny.  M- 
Socl  receives  a  aalary  of  1,800  francs  a  year. 

Every  nation  backs  the  cunning  of  its  metropol- 
itan tegf^iirs  against  the  cunning  of  those  of  everv 
other  nation-  But  the  disclotnureof  a  '"dodge"  prac- 
tised by  certain  Parisian  beggars  betrays  the  pOsfftS- 
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sioD  in  these  gentlemen  of  a  BcientiHc  and  artistic 
cunning  immeasurabty  superior  to  anything  we  have 
ever  heard  told  of  mendicanc}'  and  ila  Btrat^es. 
The  story  cornea  to  ua  through  the  Pariuan  corre- 
spondence of  the  Standard.  The  streets  of  Paris," 
be  says,  "are  infested  with  a  very  nnmerous  and 
very  dirty  set  of  pifferani.  Most  persons,  in  order 
to  take  their  hock  ijuietty,  and  be  spared  an  inflic- 
tion, give  them  a  penny  not  to  play.  Last  ni^ht, 
however,  one  gentleman  insisted  that  the  musician 
—  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  player  on  the  clarion- 
et—  should  strike  up  a  tune:  but  judge  of  his 
astonishment  when  the  artful  mendicant  informed 
him  that  he  had  never  known  bow  to  play  a  note !" 

A  SINGULAR  cntert^nment,  almost  approaching 
the  grotesque,  was  offered  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
lately  on  his  visit  to  Wiesbaden.  We  take  this  ac- 
count of  the  affair  from  the  Gazette  de  France.  On 
a  small  islet  in  the  Rhine  was  constructed  in  wood- 
work a  grand  portico,  semicircular,  supposed  to  re* 
present  Olympas,  and  artistically  ornamented  with 
the  statues  of  all  the  divinities.  The  tallest  men  of 
the  regiment  of  infantry  were  selected  to  personate 
these  godfl  and  goddesses.  They  were  clothed  in 
white  drapery,  strongly  starched,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  rigid  appearance  oi  marble  ;  then  each,  having 
his  face  covered  with  white  paint,  was  raised  upon 
his  pedestal ;  on  the  right  of  all  was  pmted  a  colos- 
sal sub-commissioned  officer,  charged  with  the  pres< 
ervation  of  order.  He  cried  out "  Steady  I "  to  the 
divinities,  whenever  t^e  royal  steamer  came  in  view. 
Strict  prohibition  was  pronounced  against  liquors 
being  served  to  the  statues  during  the  fete. 

At  the  recent  annual  dbtribution  of  prizes  at 
the  Sorbonne,  the  Prince  Imperial  presided.  When 
the  name  of  Cavaignac  —  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and 
son  of  the  late  celebrated  General  —  was  announced 
as  having  gained  the  first  prize  for  Greek,  and 
he  was  called  upon  to  go  forward,  and  receive  the 
prize  from  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  he  re- 
fused to  move.  Grcneral  Cavaignac  was  one  of  those 
who  were  seized  and  temporanly  imprisoned  on  the 
eve  of  the  coup  d'etat;  and  the  youth,  hia  son,  de- 
termined that  he  woidd  not  approach  the  son  <k  the 
man  who  had  so  treated  his  father.  Madame  Ca- 
vaignac was  present  at  the  time,  and,  like  a  Roman 
matron,  encouraged  her  boy  in  his  rebellion.  The 
youth  was  applauded  by  some  of  the  other  students; 
the  e-xcitement  spread  into  the  street,  and  cries  were 
raised  of  "  Vive  Rochefort  I "  "  Vive  La  Lanleme  !  " 
Young  Cavaignac  has  been  dismissed  from  the  school 
in  consequence  of  this  event,  and  some  arrests  have 
been  made  among  the  students.  The  incident  was 
untoward  ;  but  there  was  something  filial  and  hi^h- 
spirited  in  the  action  of  the  youth,  which  it  is  im* 
poasiblo  to  blame. 

A  MOST  extraordinary  incident  occurred  not  long 
since  in  the  drawing-gallery  of  the  Jardin  des  Plan- 
tes,  by  which  death  was  wellnigh  caused  by  the  bite 
of  a  stuffed  serpent.  M.  Oelahaye,  the  |;ifted  artist 
to  whose  genius  France  owes  the  splendid  drawings 
lithographed  in  the  scientific  works  published  by  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France,  had  complet- 
ed the  drawing  of  a  crotalum,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
Kerous  of  the  rattlesnake  tribe,  and  was  replacing 
the  stuffed  reptile  in  its  glass  case,  when  the  jaws, 
kept  open  by  means  of  a  sprins,  suddenly  snapped 
on  the  utiats  fiuger,  which  bled  profusely.  M.De- 
lahaye  inatantly  sucked  the  wound  and  mabed  to 
the  labcMtory  fi^r  ud.   Two  doctors,  haatily  sum- 


moned, pronounced  the  danger  imminent.  They 
steeped  the  finger  in  a  solution  of  alkali,  and  then 
introduced  a  pladna  needle,  into  the  wound,  pre- 
viously made  red  hot  by  the  applicaUon  of  electric 
piles.  The  patient  was  next  dosed  with  the  usual 
antidotes  for  poison.  After  an  boar  of  this  treat- 
ment he  was  sent  home.  The  excitement  over,  the 
savans  inquired  among  themselves  whether  M.  De- 
lahaye's  wound  could  have  proved  mortal.  To 
ascertain  the  fact  they  sent  for  a  rabbit,  and,  closing 
the  jaws  of  the  stuffed  crotalum  on  the  wretched 
animal's  thigh,  inflicted  precisely  the  same  wound 
as  M.  Delahayc  had  received.  In  half  an  hour  the 
savanla  had  the  Sutisfaction  of  seeing  the  rablnt  die 
in  all  the  tortures  of  tetanus. 

VEpervier,  a  Belgian  paper,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  great  pigeon  race  which  takes  place 
annually  in  Belgium.  The  king  of  the  Belgians  of- 
fers a  niluable  prize  to  the  owner  of  the  first  bird 
in,  and  the  Count  of  Planders  to  the  owner  of  the 
second,  the  total  value  of  the  prizes  competed  for 
being  £760.  This  year  1,507  pigeons  were  con- 
veyed from  Brussels  to  Agen  (Lot  et  Garonne),  a 
distance  of  more  than  600  miles,  and  were  then 
thrown  up  at  5  a.m.,  on  July  18,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  M.  Uuybreclits,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  society  "  L'Hirondelle  "  to  mark  and  lib- 
erate the  pigeons  entered  for  the  national  concourse 
of  1868.  The  first  prize  was  not  claimed  in  Brus- 
sels until  the  following  day,  when  M.  Grooters,  of 
that  city,  presented  his  bird  at  G.-l  a.m.  A  lew  min- 
utes afterwfirds  the  same  gentleman  claimed  the 
thurd,  fifth,  seventh,  elevontn,  fifteenth,  eighteenth, 
and  twenty-first  prizes  from  the  commissioners.  By 
9.S0  A.  M.  twenty-one  of  the  pigeons  had  reached 
Brussels,  eight  of  them  belonging  to  M.  Grooters, 
who  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  successful  pigeon- 
fancier  in  the  world. 

Apropos  of  Miss  Menken's  poems,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  remarks,  "  Who  would  have  thought  of 
Miss  Menken  as  a  gusher  with  a  soul  as  fine  as  the 
soul  of  Blanche  Amory,  who  could  not  exist  without 
keeping  that  famous  diary  known  as  Mes  Larmes  i 
In  a  little  book  now  before  us,  inscribed  to  ilr. 
Dickens,  and  decorated  with  a  bust  of  the  authoress 
and  a  letter  from  the  distinguished  humorist,  we 
find  a  singular  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  worid 
is  prone  to  misunderstand  its  greatest  women.  Any 
one  reading  those  verses  must  feel  surprised  that 
the  writer  should  only  have  been  known  when 
living  in  connecUon  with  scanty  clothing  and  eques- 
trian dnuna,  or  with  a  portrait  which  Mr.  Dickens 
in  the  note  referred  to  men^ns  '  as  a  highly  re- 
markable specimen  of  phot(^Emph^.*  The  tone  of 
those  verses  is  indicated  by  the  title  under  which 
they  are  published.  Tears,  so  to  speak,  bedew 
every  page.  Each  poem  has  a  small  head-piece,  in 
whibh  a  young  lady  is  depicted  in  those  agonies 
of  sorrow  which  tell  direcuy  upon  the  back  hair. 
Onci  however,  represents  a  toad  fastened  to  a  wall 
with  a  cabe,  and  another  illustrates  weeping  by  a 
dozen  drops  which  are  falling  on  the  first  line  of 
the  verse  with  the  regularity  of  a  measured  tonic 
into  a  wiaeglass.  Many  of  the  rhapsodies  remind 
us  of  Ossion,  read  afler  the  Hebrew  manner.  If 
Miss  Menken  was  of  the  melting  mood  disclosed  in 
her  Tolnme,  she  almost  deserved  the  sympathy 
bestowed  on  her  by  a  daily  contemporary,  whose 
sympatbies  are  as  boundle»  as  they  are  affecting. 
U  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  8  wom%n  who  can 
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dnp^  her  emotiaDS  by  all  kinds  (tf  [Aysieal  and  aeu- 
timental  iadol^Dces,  iDcludio^  even  that  sort  of 
reti^otis  iotoxieadoa  which  is  as  difiOTeot  from 
pieU-  as  fever  from  health,  utd  graotiiiK  her  a 
safficlcnt  audacity  of  expression,  In/l-licia  m^ht 
be  Ctie  rc'suit.  Blanche  Amory,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, despite  the  ini<H'ne9  irfaicii  harrowed  her  soul, 
and  drove  her  to  the  ink-bottle  for  relief,  was 
exceeiliag  fond  of  nice  French  dishes.  Itliss  Men- 
ken  must  not,  theretbre,  from  her  InfeHcia  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  most  unhappy  WfMwiu  of 
ho-  «e.ir  {sic).  In  a  literal^-  point  of  view  the  book 
ts  worthless ;  but  how  the  public  will  receive  it  we 
diall  not  venture  to  predict.  The  mprmaivr  of 
Mr.  Dickens  b  something,  and  the  notoncty  of  Miss 
Menken  is  something  more.  What  next  and  next  ? 
Shall  we  look  expectant  for  the  romantic  outpour- 
ings of  La  Grande  DuehesMt  or  wiU  a  female 
trapezist  of  oar  own  ooantry  elicit  words  of  eooour- 
agemeat  from  some  great  emotional  writer,  and 
straightway  show  us  that  she  muses  when  off  tbe 
rope,  and  can  stir  the  hearts  as  well  as  nerves  of  her 
own  pecoliar  public  ?  " 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Loodon  Elnstrated  News 
pays  the  following  tfibute  to  G.  U.  Tboouts,  the  ar- 
tist, whose  untimely  is  Umented  in  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  England  :  "  We  lately  announced 
With  very  mnch  ref^ret,  which  many  of  our  readera 
have  had  good  cause  to  share,  the  untimely  death, 
in  theptime  of  his  manhood,  ctf  Mr.  Geam  Uou»- 
man  Thomas.  Zlis  repatation  m  an  artist  nas  been 
nittained,  and  doubtless  increased,  tnr  his  wotks  per- 
formed at  the  qiecial  eoinmand  of  the  Queen,  as 
well  as  his  dengns  for  many  illustrated  books ; 
and  his  pictures,  both  in  oil  and  water  color,  which 
have  appeared  in  public  exhibitions.  But  it  was  in 
the  pages  of  this  journal  that  his  talents  were  first 
displayed  ;  and  among  tlic  most  recent  of  bid  occa- 
siooal  contributions,  in  later  days,  to  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  were  some  which  cannot  soon  be  for- 
gotten. To  mention  but  one,  —  who  does  not  re- 
member having  seen  it  at  the  time  ?  —  that  yery 
admirable  piece,  showing  his  best  powcia  of  humor- 
009  imagination,  of  masterly  artistic  execation,  and 
delineation  of  human  character,  A  Ghost  Stor)*, 
published  in  oar  Christmas  Supplement  of  1865. 

"  George  HoQsman  Thomas  was  born  in  Londcm, 
on  December  7,  1824.  lie  was  educated  at  a  schotd 
kept  by  Dr.  Lord,  at  Trowbridge,  ia  Wiltshire ;  but 
at  an  early  ap;  left  sdiool,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  G.  Bonner,  a  wood-«ngniver,  in  London.  ^VAer 
lus  appentbeahip,  he  went  to  Fans,  and  started  in 
that  line  of  work  on  his  own  account.  He  settled  in 
Paris,  and  there  began  to  make  designs  for  illustrated 
books.  Hb  productions  attracted  ti)c  notice  of  some 
Americans  who  were  about  to  establish  an  illustrated 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  They  invited  him 
to  go  to  New  York,  which  he  did,  remaining  in  that 
city  two  years.  Some  of  his  most  graceful  and 
finished  drawings  were  made  at  this  period  for  the 
engraving  of  American  bank-notes.  He  returned 
to  Europe,  and,  resolving  to  complete  his  artistic 
education  and  to  become  a  punter,  visited  Italy  for 
the  sake  of  professional  study.  Happwing  to  bo  in 
Rome  at  Ae  time  of  the  Uevolution  of  1S48,  or, 
rather,  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  French  arm^  in 
1819,  he  famished  to  this  jonmal  a  series  of  vivid 
and  truthful  sketches  of  the  animated  scenes  taking 
place  in  that  memorable  conflict,  when  Garibaldi, 
at  the  head  of  the  Italian  patriotic  army,  made  an 
beroie  defence  of  tbe  vmemble  city,  ^yhen  Mr. 


Thomas  agun  came  to  England,  he  foiuitf 
stant  emphiyment  as  one  of  the  principal  draite 
men  of  this  journal.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
with  Russia,  in  iiidi,  he  drew,  amongst  other  sah 
jects  belonging  to  the  grand  review  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet  at  Spitltuad,  a  group  of  Man-of- War's  Men, 
consisting  ol'four  or  five  figures  of  sailors,  in  cveir 
ship-shape  attii-o,  which,  appeared  in  the  numbs 
for  MH.rch  18,  The  Queen,  who  had  rc\-ie»eil 

the  Fleet  on  that  occauon,  and  had  taken  moA 
pleasure,  as  we  are  proui  to  believe  abe  usually  dott 
in  the  engravings  pre^ientcd  in  our  paper,  was  pa^ 
ticularly  struck  with  this  one.  Ucf  Majesty  sent 
for  Mr.  Thotuas,  and  very  frequently  commintoBed 
him,  from  tliat  time  forward,  to  make  aketches  in 
pencil,  water-color  drawings,  and  jnetores  in  oil, 
representing  such  events  as  might  be  worth  pictoriil 
commemoration,  in  which  the  royal  fiunily  were 
ooncemed. 

"  Hie  scene  in  St.  James's  Park,  when  the  Qoeec 
presented  the  Crimean  medals  to  the  severs ;  the 
Review  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  Paris  by  her 
Majesty  Mid  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  a  punting  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  reviewing  rtie  troop 
at  AldtTshott,  which  is  now  in  the  Leeds  Natjonal 
Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts;  one  of  the  Coronation  ai 
the  King  of  IVussia  ;  some  delineations  of  her  Mij- 
esty's  visit  to  Germany,  two  years  ago,  for  the  insa- 
guration  of  the  Cobui^  statue  of  her  lamented  hs!- 
band ;  and  a  painting  of  the  Queen  bestowing  tbe 
Order  of  the  Garten*  upon  the  Sultan, — may  be  mca- 
tioned  among  Mr.  Thomaa's  works  t^diis  claas.  Uer 
Majesty  19  in  posst.'^sion  of  an  slbnm  con  tuning  muy 
valuable  pencil  drawings  and  water-color  drawinss 
prepared  hy  Mr-  Thomas  at  her  special  desire.  He 
continued  meanwhile  to  design  many  iUustratioat 
for  books,  of  wluch  those  for  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
with  their  true  representations  of  negro  life  and 
character,  arc  perhaps  among  the  best;  and  the  de- 
signs for  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  story  tiE  Armadile 
should  also  be  mentioned.  Tbe  last  pictures  be 
sent  to  the  annii:il  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acad^j 
were  '  Apjil^i  IJloi-om'  and  '  Masterless,'  whicB 
were  exhibited  thia  year.  Two  of  his  very  best 
works  in  oil-painting  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Lucas, 
tbe  contractor  :  one  is  '  Ratten-Row,'  with  admira- 
ble figures  of  horses  and  riders;  the  other  is  ^Tbe 
Ball  at  tlie  Camp  of  Boulogne.'  But  his  small  {Mr- 
traits  in  pencil  and  crayon  were  no  less  remarkaUe 
for  th&T  truth  to  nature  and  for  thdr  freedom  U 
drawing  and  delicacy  of  touch.  Yet  his  chief  powct 
was  that  of  being  able  to  seize  the  character  sad 
general  appearance  of  any  particular  figure  or  inci- 
dent that  ue  saw,  and  to  hit  it  off  to  the  life  wid 
great  spirit  and  accuracy  of  drawing  many  bovR 
afUTwards,  and  without  the  assistance  of  notes  or 
models.  This  power  was  especially  shown  in  his 
delineation  of  horsi?s.  "We  have  observed  aho  ha 
keen  sense  of  humor,  which  caused  some  overtorei 
to  be  made  to  him  by  tbe  proprietors  of  Fundi ;  \rat 
these  were  rejected,  from  his  fears  that  if  he  once 
began  this  style  he  should  find  it  so  faacinattbg  thit 
he  would  not  have  any  time  for  punting. 

"  The  career  of  this  accomplished  artist  was  nt 
sh<H-t,  unhappily,  by  the  break-down  of  his  health,  to 
which  an  an-ident  —  falling  from  his  hotse,  whiiA 
caused  some  ityory  to  tbe  mua  —  nay  have  partly 
contribsted.  He  died  at  Boulogne  on  the  Slst  a 
July,  havti^  gone  there,  a  few  weeks  b^bre,  wiA 
his  wife  ami  children,  in  hopes  of  recovery.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  for  Us  many  pri- 
vate viitaes.   It  is  propose^!  w  open  • 
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public  exliibition  ct  some  of  his  works  eiriy  next 
year.  A  number  influential  perKms  lutTe,  in  the 
mean  time,  agreed  to  pretent  a  memorial  to  ber  Maj- 
esty and  to  the  Prime  Uinieter,  suggesting  that  a 
pension  may  well  be  granted  to  the  widow  of  an 
artist  whose  works,  representing  so  many  incidents 
of  recent  national  history,  —  such  as  those  episodes, 
at  home,  of  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  the  Queen 
was  personally  an  actor,  —  have  really  a  national 
impwtance. 


THE  LONG  STORY. 

The  shadows  of  the  little  wood 
Closed  Toimd  ns  in  the  burning  nof^, 

The  lucent  shadows  of  the  leaves 
Yet  tender  with  the  green  of  June. 

And  there,  while  in  a  hwpy  droam, 
We  wandered  inward  from  the  sun, 

Windit^  and  turning  at  oar  will. 
The  Amons  story  was  bqgnn,  — 

A  story  prodigal  of  lore, 

Of  yonth,  ud  beaufy.bcmi  of  youth ; 
Of  sorrow  tempered  by  romanoe) 

And  trial  glorified  by  truth. 

Long,  long  ago  it  all  had  chanced,  — 

Or  was  it  &ply  passing  then  ? 
It  might  be  true  of  any  time 

Since  women  were  betoved  of  men. 

I  listened,  yet  I  <£d  not  heed ; 
A  rippling  voice  was  all  I  heard, 

That,  softly  cadenced,  bad  for  me 
The  muaic  of  a  singing-bird. 

The  fale  went  on,  the  voice  I  heard, 

Yet  all  that  I  recall  is  this,  — 
That  earnest  face,  those  dreamy  e^es. 

The  little  miwth  too  sweet  to  kiss. 

Tho  tale  went  on,  with  many  a  pause, 
With  frequent  outbursts  of  delight. 

As  breaks  and  openings  of  the  wood 
Its  hidden  beauties  gave  to  sght 

A  pheasant  gleamed  across  oar  path, 

A  squirrel  shot  a  sudden  tarn. 
And  now  the  cuckoo  sang,  and  now 

We  waded  coolest  breadths  of  fern. 

Tho  little  wood  was  long  to  cross  ; 

Its  winding  paths  were  hard  to  find  ; 
And  hours  had  fled  ere  we  emerged. 

And  left  its  pleasant  gloom  bdind. 

And  then  beude  the  rustic  fence. 

Whence  sprtad  the  meadows  many  a  mile, 
We  lingered  idly  hand  in  hand,  — 

And  pVaps  the  tale  went  on  the  while. 

The  evening  shadows  lengthened  out ; 

The  heavy  rooks  winged  home  to  nest ; 
The  little  wood  was  fringed  with  light 

Against  the  fiercely  flaming  west. 

The  sun  set  in  a  fleecy  haze. 

Through  bars  of  crimson  and  of  gold ; 
The  sky  grew  cod,  the  stars  came  ont, 

And  yet  the  story  was  not  told ! 

William  Sawteb. 


A  LARK'S  FLIGHT. 

In  the  quiet  city  pai^. 
Between  the  dawn  and  the  dark, 

Loud  and  dear. 

That  all  may  hear. 
Sings  tiie  Lark. 

11. 

And  beyond  the  low  black  line 

Of  trees  the  dawn  peeps  red. 
And  clouds  blow  woolly  ana  fine 

In  the  blue  lift  overiiead ; 
And  out  of  the  air  is  shaken 

A  fresh  and  glistening  dew, 
And  the  city  begins  to  waken 

And  tremble  through  and  through  ; 
Now,  while  through  street  and  lane 
The  people  pour  again. 
And  lane  and  alley  and  street 
Grow  hoarse  to  a  sonnd  o(  &et, 
Here  and  there 

A  human  shape  comes,  dark 
Against  the  cool  white  air. 

Flitting  across  the  park  :  — 
While  over  the  shadowy  green, 

Singing  his  "  Hark,  oh  I  haric !  ** 
Hovering,  hovering,  dimly  seen, 

Bises  the  Lark. 

m. 

"Mystery !  O  mystery  I** 

Clear  he  sings  to  lightening  day. 
*'  Mjrstery !  O  mystery  i 
Up  mto  the  mr  with  me, 

Come  away ;  come  away ! " 

IT. 

Who  is  she  that,  wan  and  white> 
Shive^ng  in  the  chilly  light, 
Shadeth  weary  eyes  to  see 
Him  who  makes  the  melody. 
She  is  nameless,  she  is  dull, 
She  has  ne'er  been  beautiful. 
She  is  stained  in  brain  and  blood. 
Gross  with  mire,  and  fiiul  with  mod,  — 
Thing  of  sorrow,  what  knows  riie 
Of  tM  mighty  mystoy  ? 

T. 

The  Lark  sings  low, 

"  The  city  is  dull  and  mean. 
There  is  woe,  woe,  woe, 

Never  a  soul  is  clean ; 
The  city  ia  dark,  the  wrong  is  deep^ 
Too  late  to  moan,  too  late  to  weep^ 
llred,  tired !  sleep,  sleep ! " 

vi. 

Who  is  he,  the  stoojung  one. 
Smiling  coldly  in  the  sun  ; 
Arms  behind  him  lightly  thrown, 
Facing  up  and  down  alone  ? 
'T  is  the  great  philosopher, 
Smoothly  wrapt  ia  coat  of  far, 
Sootbly  pondering,  manwit  wise. 
At  his  morning  exercise. 
He  has  weighed  the  winds  and  floods. 
Ho  is  rich  in  gathered  goods. 
He  ia  crafty,  and  can  prove 
God  is  Brahma,  Christ,  nor  Jove, 
He  is  mighty,  aud  lus  soul 
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Flits  about  from  pole  to  pole, 
Chasing  signs  of  God  about, 
In  a  pleasant  kind  of  doub^ — 
What  to  help  the  mystery, 
Singfi  the  lark  to  to  sucfa  as  he  ? 

VII. 

The  Lark  erics : 

"  Praise  to  Nature's  plan  I 
Tear  on  year  she  plies, 
Her  toil  of  sun  and  skies,  ' 

Till  the  beast  flowers  ap  in  man  ; 
LorJ  of  effect  and  cause, 

Pallid  and  proud  stalks  he. 
Till  the  Voice  in  the  cloud  cries, '  Pause  1* 

And  he  pauses  bitterly 

On  the  verge  of  the  mystery." 

vin. 

O,  loud  and  clear,  that  all  may  hear 

Rising  higher,  with  "Hark,  oh!  hark!* 

Higher,  higher,  higher,  higher, 

Quivering  as  the  dull  red  fire 

Of  dawn  grows  brighter,  cries  the  lark : 

And  they  who  listen  there  while  he 

Singcth  loud  of  mystery, 

Interpret  him  in  undertone 

With  a  meaning  of  their  own, 

Measuring  his  melody 

By  their  own  souU'  quality. 

IX. 

Tall  and  stately,  fair  and  sweet, 

Walketh  maiden  Marguerite, 

Musing  there  on  maid  and  man, 

In  sweet  mood  patrician, 

To  all  fhe  sees  her  eyes  impart 

The  color  of  a  maiden  heart, 

Heart's  chastity  is  on  her  face. 

She  scents  the  air  with  nameless  grace, 

And  where  she  goes,  with  heart  asUr, 

Color  and  motion  follow  her. 

X. 

What  should  the  singer  ring 
Unto  so  sweet  a  thing. 

But  "  Oh  I  my  love  loves  me  t 
And  the  lovel  love  best  is  guarding  the  nest. 
While  I  dieer  her  merrilj;,  — 
Come  up  high !  come  up  high  I  to  a  cloud  in  the 

And  nng  of  your  soul  with  me ! 

XI. 

Elbows  on  the  grassy  green, 
Scowling  face  hia  palms  between* 
Judd  the  cracksman  meditates 
Treason  det^p  againflt  his  mates ; 
For  his  great  hands  itch  to  hold 
Both  the  pardon  and  the  gt^d. 
sun  he  listens  unaware, 
Scowling  round  with  sullen  snare, 
Gnawing  at  hia  under  lip, 
Pondering  friends  and  fellowship, 
Thinking  of  a  friendly  thing 
Done  to  him  in  sufierihg, 
And  of  happy  days  and  free 
Spent  in  that  rough  companie ; 
Till  be  seeks  the  bait  no  more,— » 
And  the  Lark  is  conqueror. 

XU. 

For  the  Lark  says  plun, 

•  "Who  sells  his  £nend  is  mean; 


Better  hang  than  drain 

Hie  cursed  gold  of  the  Queen, — 
A  whip  for  the  H^e  who'd  tell 

The  lives  of  his  pals  away, — 
Better  the  rope  and  the  cell  1 
Better  the  devils  of  Hell  I 

Come  away  I  come  away  I " 

xui. 

OLark!  OLaikl 

Up,  up  t  for  it  is  ^ht, 
The  souls  stream  out  oTthe  dark, 

And  the  city  spires  gleam  bright ; 
The  world,  the  world,  is  awake  ^ain, 

Each  wanders  on  his  way, 
The  wonderful  waters  break  again 

In  the  white  and  perfect  day. 
Nay !  nay !  descend  not  yet, 

But  higher,  higher,  higher, 
Up  through  the  air  and  wet. 

Thy  wings  in  the  solar  fire ! 
There,  hovering  in  ecstasy. 
Sing,  "  Mystery,  O  mystery  I " 

XIV. 

O  Lark  1  O  Lark !  hadst  thon  the  mi^t 

Beyond  the  cloud  to  wing  thy  way. 
To  sing  and  soar  in  wondrous  flight, 

It  might  be  well  for  men  tbis  day. 
Beyond  that  cloud  there  is  a  zone 

And  in  that  zone  there  is  a  land. 
And  in  that  land,  upon  a  throne, 
A  mighty  Spirit  sits  alone, 

With  musing  cheek  upon  his  hand. 
And  all  is  still  and  all  is  sweet, 
Around  the  silence  of  his  seat, 

Beneath  tlie  waves  of  wonder  flow, 
And  coolly  on  his  hands  and  feet 

The  years  melt  down  as  falling  rihow. 

XV. 

O  Lark  r  O  Lark  ! 

Up !  for  thy  wings  are  strong ; 
While  the  day  is  breaking, 
And  the  city  is  waking. 

Sing  a  sone  of  wrong,  — 
Sing  of  the  weak  man's  tears, 

Of  the  strong  man's  agony. 
The  passion,  the  nopes,  the  fears, 
The  heaped-up  pain  of  the  years, 

The  terrible  mystery. 
O  Lark  I  we  might  rejoice, 

Could'st  reach  that  distant  land, 
For  we  cannot  hear  Hb  voice, 

And  we  oflen  miss  Ilis  hand ; 
And  the  heart  of  each  is  ice 

To  the  ki^  of  sister  and  brother ; 
And  we  see  that  one  man's  vice 

Is  the  virtue  of  another ; 
Yea,  each  that  hears  thee  sing 

Translates  thy  song  to  speech. 
And,  lo !  the  rendering 

Is  so  different  witn  each. 
The  mighty  are  oppressed. 
The  foul  man  winneth  best, 
Wherever  we  seek,  our  gMn 
Is  bitter,  and  salt  with  ptun,  • 
In  one  soft  note  and  long 
Ckither  our  sense  of  wrong,  — 
Bise  up,  O  Lark  I  from  toe  clod. 

Up,  up,  with  soundless  wings ,  — 
IBiao  up  to  God  I  rise  up,  rise  up,  to  God  I 

Tea  Him  these  thugs  1 


i-iinud     tbe  Unmnity  Prui,  Cuubiidfc,  by  Welch,  Bigtlow,  ft  Co.,  fcr  Tickisor  aua  tkida. 
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DR.  J.  D.  HOOKER'S  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  NORWICH. 

Thirtt  years  will  to-morrow  have  elapsed  unce 
I  first  attended  a  meeting  of  tbe  British  Association ; 
it  was  the  one  which  opened  at  Kewcaatle  on  tbe 
20th  of  August,  1S38.  On  that  occasion  tbe  Coun- 
cil of  the  Association  resoh'ed  to  recommend  to  Her 
Majefity's  Government  the  despatch  of  an  expedition 
to  th«  Antarctic  regions,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain James  Rosa  ;  and  it  was  from  Newcastle  that  I 
wrote  to  my  friends  announcing  my  resolve  to  ac- 
:ompany  it  in  whatever  capacity  I  could  obtain  a 
situation  among  its  officers.  It  was  thus  that  my 
iuicntific  career  was  first  shaped  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
sxpedition,  which  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  results 
3f  tbe  labors  of  tbe  British  Association,  that  I  am 
indebted  for  tbe  honor  yon  have  conferred  upon  me 
□  placing  me  in  jroar  President's  chair.  If  I  now 
ook  back  with  pride  to  those  immediately  following 
rears  when  I  had  a  share,  however  small,  in  the  dia- 
lovery  of  the  Antarctic  Continent,  tbe  Southern 
SLignetic  Poles,  the  Polar  Barrier,  and  the  ice-clad 
>'olcaQoes  of  Victoria  Land,  I  do  so  also  with  other 
md  far  different  feelings. 

Thirty  years,  as  statisticians  tell  us,  represent  tbe 
iverage  duration  of  a  human  life ;  I  need  not  say, 


ical  and  popular,  or  a  r^mmi  of  the  progress  of 
one  or  more  important  branches  of  science;  and 
this  view  of  the  duty  has  greatly  embarrassed  m% 
inasmuch  as  I  am  unable  to  fulfil  either  of  these 
requirements. 

On  various  occasions  during  the  last  half-year  I 
have  essayed  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  my  botanical 
finends,  that  I  should  either  discuss  the  phenomena 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  their  relation  to  collat- 
eral sciences,  or  sketch  the  rise  and  progress  of 
scientific  botany  during  the  present  century,  or  a 
portion  of  it;  but  every  such  essay  has  been  quickly 
frustrated  by  the  pressure  of  ofiicial  duties.  Such 
themes  require  much  research,  much  thought,  and, 
above  all,  some  continuous  leisure,  during  which 
the  whole  mind  may  be  concentrated  on  the  metbod 
of  treatment  as  well  as  upon  the  material  to  be 
treated  of ;  and  this  leisure  was  incompatible  with 
the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  admiaistrator  of  a 
large  public  department,  entailing  a  ceaseless  cor- 
respondence with  the  Government  offices  and  with 
botanical  establishments  all  over  the  globe.  And 
I  do  not  ask  your  indulgence  for  myseu  alone,  for 
there  are  at  this  meeting  official  men  of  scientific 
atfeunmrats,  who  have  accepted  tbe  presidentship 
of  Sections,  but  who,  on  leaving  their  posts  to  do 
your  bidding,  drag  a  lengthening  chain  of  corre- 


Ls  measured  by  tbe  records  of  this  British  Associa-,  ^pondence  after  tbem,  and  sacrifice  no  short  portion 


ioa  a  human  liretime  is  far  shorter  than  this ;  for  of 
he  fourteen  officers  who  presided  over  us  in  1838 
)ut  two  remain,  —  your  former  President  and  devot- 
!d_  adherent  for  thirty-fivo  years,  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
:bison,  who  delivered  tbe  opening  address  on  that 
>ccasi(m,  and  whose  health,  I  regret  to  add,  prevents 
lis  attendance  at  this  meeting,  and  your  feittifal  and 
ivergreen  secretary,  Professor  Phillips,  upon  whose 
Jresence  here  I  congratulate  both  you  and  him. 
4gain,  looking  back  beyond  thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
lagea  of  your  records  I  find  those  to  haye  been  bal- 
!yon  years  for  Presidents,  when  the  preparation  and 
ielivery  of  the  Addresses  devolved  upon  tbe  treasu- 
■er,  secretary,  or  other  oflicers  than  the  President ; 
ind  that,  in  fact,  Presidential  Addresses  date  from 
ihe  first  meeting  af\er  that  at  Newcastle.  Of  late 
f^ears  these  addresses  have  been  regarded,  if  not  as 
•be  whole  duty  of  the  President,  certainly  as  his 
Mghest.  For  your  sakca,  as  well  as  for  my  own,  I 
wish  this  were  not  so,  both  because  there  are  among 
f  oia  officers  so  many  men  far  more  competent  tnan 
I  am,  and  because  I  believe  that  the  responsibility 
IqkU  the  preparation  of  those  Addresses  entails 
:imit8  disadvantageously  your  choice  of  Presidents. 
7^°°  impression  is  very  prevalent,  that  the  Address 
tuould  either  be  a  scientific  tour  de  force,  pbilosoph- 


of  those  brief  holidays  which  are  allowed  to  public 
officers.  After  all,  it  is  deeds,  not  words,  that  we 
want  from  tbem ;  and  I  am  proud  to  find  our  Sec- 
tions presided  over  by  men  who  have  won  their 
spurs  in  their  respective  sciences,  and  who  will 
wear  them  in  the  chairs  they  occupy,  and  use  them 
too,  if  needs  must  For  my  own  part,  I  propose  to 
offer  some  remarks  upon  several  matters  to  which 
tbe  attention  of  yonr  Council  was  directed  when  at 
Dundee,  and  then  upon  some  of  the  great  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  Botany  during  the  last  few 
years,  —  this  will  infallibly  drag  me  into  Darwinism ; 
after  which  I  shall  allude  to  some  matters^  con- 
nected with  that  dawning  science,  the  early  history 
of  mankind,  a  theme  which  will  be  a  distinguishing 
collateral  feature  of  the  Norwich  Association.  R" 
in  all  this  I  disappoint  you,  it  will  be  my  solace  to 
hope  that  I  may  hereby  break  the  fall  of  some 
future  President,  who,  like  myself  may  have,  all  tbe 
will,  but  not  the  time,  adequately  to  meet  your 

r'eat  expectations.  Before  commencing,  hoWever, 
must  attend  to  a  circumstance  which  cannot  but 
be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  habitual  attend- 
ants, at  these  annual  gathering;  it  is  that, but  for 
a  severe  accident,  there  would  have  been  present 
here  to-night  tbe  oldest  surviving,  and  indeed  tlie 
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first  but  two,  of  tlie  Presidenta  of  the  British 
Aseociatioa  ;  nw  geologteol  friesds  will  understand 
to  wfaom  I  allude  as  that  rock  of  seiencc  in  whom 
age  and  the  beat  and  afaoeks  of  scientific  eontro- 
verBv  have  wrought  no  metamorphosis,  and  devel- 
oped no  cleavage  plane?,  —  a  man  of  whom  both 
jforwich  and  the  Association  are  proud, —  your 
Canon,  our  father  Sedgwick. 

My  first  duty  as  President  is  the  pleasant  one  of 
introducing  to  you  the  members  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Pi^e-hiatoric  Archffiology,  who,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  hiiMeif  a 
master  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  open  tiieir 
third  session  to-morrow  in  this  city.  The  researches 
which  specially  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress are,  perhaps,  the  most  ftacinating  that  ever 
engaged  the  faculties  of  man ;  and  pursued  as  they 
now  are  in  a  scittntific  spirit,  and  in  doe  subjection 
to  scientific  methods,  they  will  command  all  the 
sympathy,  and  their  meetings  will  receive  all  the 
support,  that  my  fellow-members  of  the  British 
Association  can  afford  to  them ;  and  there  is  one 
way  in  particular  by  which  we  can  show  our  good- 
will and  give  onr  support,  —  and  it  is  so  simple  that 
I  hope  no  one  wilt  neglect  it,  —  and  that  is,  that  we 
shall  all  call  at  their  official  residence  at  the  Free 
Library,  inscribe  our  nam^s  in  their  books,  and  ob- 
tain cards  for  tlieir  meetings. 

The  next  8ubji>ct  which  I  have  to  bring  officially 
before  you  will  interest  the  meaiberB  of  the  Con- 
grew  no  less  Uum  ounelves,  and  nlatcs  to  the 
action  of  a  coouiuttee  which  your  Council  ap- 
pointer]  to  reprecent  to  &e  Secretary  of  State  for 
uidia  "  the  great  and  urgent  importance  of  adopt- 
ing active  measures  to  obtain  reports  on  the  physi- 
cal form,  manners  and  customs  of  the  indigenous 
populations  of  India,  and  especially  of  those  tribes 
which  are  still  in  the  habit  of  erecting  niegalithic 
n»num«nts." 

Upon  consideration,  the  Cc»nmittee  decided  that 
it  would  be  better,  in  the  first  instance,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  tbe  last- 
mentioned  tribes  only,  I>oth  because  tbe  whole 
inquiry  waa  bo  vast  and  because  systematic  e0brtB 
are  now  being  made  by  the  Indian  Government  to 
obtain  photographs  and  histories  of  the  native 
Indian  tribes.  Tbeir  efforts  are,  as  regards  the 
photographs  obtained  in  India,  eminently  successful, 
which  renden  it  all  the  mcn-e  disappointing  that  the 
descriptive  matter  appended  to  them  in  thuconntry, 
and  wnlch  is  happily  anonymous,  is  mwt  discredita- 
ble to  the  authority  under  which  it  ia  issued.  I  am 
informed  that  measures  have  been  taken  to  repair 
0fa»,  and  that  Ct^oncl  Meadows  Taylor,'than  whom  a 
more  competent  man  could  not  be  found,  has  been 
appointed  to  undertake  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific'portions  in  future.  It  will,  no  doubt,  surprise 
/^any  here  to  be  told  that  there  e«ats  within  SOO 
miles  of  the  British  capital  of  India  a  tribe  of  semi- 
s^vagea,  who  habitually  erect  dolmens,  menhirs, 
cysta  and  cromleulia,  almost  aa  gig&utlc  in  their 
proportions,  and  very  similar  in  appearance  and 
conptruelion  to  tiie  so-called  Drudical  remains  of 
Western  Kurope;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious, 
though  described  and  figured  nau^y  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  by  Colonel  Yule,  the  eminent  Oriental 
geographer,  except  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  they  are 
scarcely  alluded  to  in  the  modern  literature  of 
pre-historic  mooamentB.  In  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Journal  for  18-14  yoa  will  find  Colonel  Yuk's  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  Khasia  people  of  £as(  Ben^  an  Indo- 
Cbtneie  race,  who  ke^  cattle,  but  dnnk  no  milk, 


estimate  distances  traversed  by  the  mouthfuls  of 
pawn  chewed  en  route,  and  among  whom  the  mar^ 
riage  tie  is  so  loose  that  the  son  commonly  forgets 
his  father  when  the  sister's  son  inherits  property  and 
rank.  Dr.  Thomson  and  I  dwelt  for  some  months 
among  the  Khasia  people,  now  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  found  Colonel  Yule's  account  to  be  correct  in  all 
particulars.  The  undulatory  eminences  of  the 
country,  some  4,000  feet  to  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  are  dotted  with  groups  of  huge 
unpolished  M}uared  pillars  and  tabular  slabs,  sup- 

Eorted  on  three  or  four  rude  piers.  In  one  ppot, 
uried  in  a  sand  grove,  we  found  a  nearly  complete 
circle  of  menhirs,  the  tallest  of  which  was  30  fijct 
out  of  the  ground,  G  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  8  inches 
thick  ;  and  in  front  of  each  was  a  dolmen  or  crom- 
lech of  proportionately  gigantic  pieces  of  rock,  while 
the  large»t  slab  hitherto  measured  ia  32  feet  high, 
15  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  thick.  Several  that  we 
saw  had  been  vety  recently  erected,  and  we  were 
informed  that  every  year  some  are  put  up,  but  not 
in  the  rainy  season,  which  we  spent  in  the  country. 
The  method  of  removing  the  blocks  is  by  cutting 
grooves,  along  which  fires  are  lighted,  and  into 
which,  when  heated,  cold  water  is  run,  which  causes 
tbe  rock  to  fissure  along  the  groove  ;  the  lever  and 
rope  are  the  only  mechanical  aids  used  in  transport- 
ing and  erecting  the  blocks.  The  objects  of  their 
erection  are  various, — sepulRire,  marking  spots  where 
public  events  had  occurred,  &c>  It  is  a  euiiMU 
fact  that  the  Khasian  w<ml  for  a  stone,  **  man,"  as 
commonly  occurs  in  die  names  of  thar  villa^  and 
placoa  aa  that  of  man,  maen,  aad  men  does  in  those 
of  Brittany,  Wal^,  Ccmwall,  &c ;  tbns  Uuismai 
signifies  in  Kha«ia  the  stone  of  oath,  Mamloo„the 
stone  of  salt,  Manflong,  the  ^assy  stone,  &c.,  just 
aa  in  Wales  Penmaen  Mawr  signifies  the  hill  of  the 
big  stone,  and  in  Brittany  a  menhyr  is  a  standing 
stone,  and  a  dolmen  a  table-stone,  &c.  At  tbe  date 
of  Colonel  Yule's,  as  of  my  visit,  to  these  pet^le,  our 
intercourse  with  them  was  liouted,  and  not  alwaj's 
frieudly ;  we  were  ignorant  of  their  lai^uage,  and 
they  themselves  far  from  communicative.  Of  late, 
however,  the  country  has  been  more  opened  np,  and 
the  catabtishmeut  of  a  British  candonment  among 
J.bem  renders  it  all  the  more  important  that  the 
*nquiry  into  their  origin,  language,  belieia,  enstoms, 
&c.  should  be  i(^k>wed  up  without  delay.  This  wilt 
now  -be  done,  thanks  to  your  represeBtadonSf  and  I 
cannot  doubt  but  that  it  will  throw  great  light  upon 
that  obscure  and  important  branch  of  pre-historic 
archfeology,  the  megaiithian  moiraBenta  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  Council  of  the  Association,  upon  the  recOBi* 
meudntion  of  Uie  Biological  Section,  wpcuated  s 
committee  to  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  natural-hie^tory  collections  o(  tbe  Britj^b 
Museum,  which  resulted  m  a  deputation,  who  pre- 
s«tnteil  to  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  name  of  the 
Council,  that  it  waadeairable  these  coUcctious  should 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  single  ofllcer,  who 
should  be  directly  responsible  to  a  Minister  of  tbe 
Crown ;  aud  this  opinion  was  shared  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  British  naturalists.  The  rea- 
sons stated  irere  that  there  appeared  no  rea5on  wliy 
the  national  collections  of  natural  history  should  be 
administered  in  a  way  different  from  that  vhicb 
was  found  applicable  to  the  Boyal  Gardens  and 
botanical  collections  at  Kew,  the  Museum  of  Practi- 
cal Gucii^ty,  and  the  Royal  Obierv:Mory  at  Green- 
wich ;  and  that  the  int«rpasition  of  any  board  or 
committee  between  the  Bupj^^tendeiit  of  the  cd- 
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Icctionb  and  the  Government  mnst  interTere  with  the 
responBibility  of  the  snperintendent  and  the  efHeient 
control  of  the  Minister.  It  was  not  for  the  first 
time  that  thia  sabject  had  been  brought  before  Her 
Jlnjesty's  GoTcrnment,  and  indeed  before  the  self- 
same Minister ;  for  ten  years  previously  a  few  natu- 
rnllsts,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bentham,  Bush,  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  myself  together  with  the 
late  Profenon  Undley,  Henaww,  Harvey,  and  Hen- 
frey,  presented  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  then,  as 
now,  a  Miniater,  embodyiag  precisely  the  same  views 
as  to  the  government  of  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment of  ute  British  Mnseoaa,  together  with  a  aoheme 
for  the  administratioD  of  tiie  whole  Metropolitan 
natural  history  Collection,  geolo^cal  and  botanical ; 
and  I  have  only  to  add,  regan^ng  thia  docnmeat, 
that  the  storviving  memorialists  have  not  during  the 
ten  ioterveniof;  yeus  found  reaaon  to  alter  the 
views  ther^  expressed  on  any  vital  point.  Of  the 
objections  to  the  present  system  of  ffovernment  by 
trustees,  some  of  the  most  grave  have  oeen  stated  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  in  a  comiBunieation  (Report 
for  lft67;  Traneactions  of  Sections,  p.  95)  made  to 
the  Biological  Section  at  Dundee  ;  to  which  I  would 
only  add,  that  though  the  zoological  collections  are 
tlie  finest  in  the  wortd,  and  the  geological  and  palieon- 
tological  of  prodigious  extent  and  value,  there  are  of 
the  ibrty-five  trustees  only  three  who  have  anr  special 
knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  branches  of  science 
these  coUectioQS  illustrate ;  that  since  Sir  Joseph 
Banks's  death,  neariy  half  a  century  no  botanist 
liaa  ever  been  appointed  a  trustee,  though  the 
Bnnkaan  Herbarium  and  Botanical  Library,  then 
among  the  most  valuable  in  Europe,  were  left  by 
their  owner  to  the  nation,  and,  in  fine,  that  the 
interests  of  botany  have  by  their  trustees  been 
greatly  neglected. 

Much  as  has  been  written  upon  the  uses  of  muse- 
amp,  I  believe  that  the  subject  is  still  far  from  being 
exhausted  ;  for  in  the  present  state  of  education  in 
(his  country,  these  appear  to  me  to  afford  the  only 
means  of  elEciently  teaching  to  schools  the  elements 
of  zoology  and  physiology.  I  say  in  the  preeeat 
etate  of  education,  because  I  believe  it  will  be  many 
years  before  we  have  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
trained  to  teach  these  subjects,  and  many  more 
rears  before  either  provinciu  or  private  schools  wilt 
be  supplied  with  such  illustrative  specimens  as  are 
essential  for  the  teacher's  purposes.  Confining  ray- 
self  to  the  eonaideratJon  of  provincial  and  local 
museums,  and  their  requirements  fo/ educational  par- 
poses,  each  should  contain  a  series  of  specimens 
illastrataDg  the  principal  and  some  of  the  lesser  di- 
visions of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  so 
disposed  in  wetl-Hghted  cases  as  that  an  inquiring 
observer  mav  learn  therefrom  the  principles  upon 
which  antnals  and  plants  are  classified^  the  relatioiu 
of  their  organs  to  one  another  and  to  those  of  their 
^lies,  the  ntDCtions  of  those  organs,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  their  habits,  uses,  and  place  in  the 
eeoDomy  of  Nature.  Such  an  arnaigemeat  has  not 
been  carried  oat  ia  any  museum  known  to  me, 
thou^  partially  attained  in  that  at  Ipswich ;  it 
requrea  smne  space,  many  Nctorial  illostrations, 
magnified  views  of  the  smaller  organs  and  their 
stmctore,  and  copious  legible  descriptive  labels; 
and  it  should  not  contain  a  single  specimen  more 
^an  is  wanted.  The  other  requirements  of  a  pro- 
vincial musenm  are,  —  complete  collections  of  the 

EUnts  and  animals  of  the  proviuee,  which  should  be 
ept  entirely  apart  from  the  iDStnictitmal  series,  and 
feom  evef^tluog  else. 


The  curator  of  the  museum  should  be  able  to  ^ve 
elementary  demonstrations  (not  lectures  and  quite 
apart  from  any  powers  of  lecturing,  that  be  may 
possess)  upon  this  classified  smes  to  schools  and 
others,  for  which  a  fee  should  be  chained,  and  go 
to  the  support  of  the  institution.  And  the  musenm 
might  be  available  (under  similar  conditions  of 

Sivment)  for  lectoces  and  other  demonstrations. 
Id  snch  a  museum  exist  in  Norwich,  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  not  an  iatelt^rent  schoolmaster  in  the 
city  who  would -not  see  that  his  schocd  profited  by 
the  demonstrator's  offices,  nor  a  parent  who  would 
grudge  the  trifling  fee.  Tou  boast  of  a  superb  c(^- 
lection  of  birds  of  prey  I  how  much  would  the 
value  of  this  be  enhanced  were  it  acrorapanied  h^ 
such  an  illustration  of  the  nature,  habits,  and  affini- 
ties of  the  Rapt  ores  as  might  well  be  obtained  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  skeleton  and  dissected  organs 
of  one  hawk  and  one  onl,  so  laid  out  and  ticketed 
that  a  school-boy  should  see  the  structure  of  their 
beaks,  feet,  wings,  feathers,  bones,  and  internal 
organs  —  should  see  wliy  it  is  that  hawks  and  owb 
are  pre-eminent  among  birds  for  power  of  sight 
and  of  flight ;  for  circling  and  for  swooping ;  for 
rapacity,  voracit}',  and  tenacity  of  life,  —  should  see, 
in  short.,  the  affinities  and  special  attributes  of  birds 
of  prey  ?  This,  which  refers  to  tite  teaching  of 
natural  history,  is  an  operation  altogetiier  apart  mm 
training  the  minds  to  habits  of  exact  observation, 
which,  as  is  not  fully  admitted,  is  best  attained  in 
schools  by  Professor  Hen^ow's  method  of  teaching 
botany. 

Kzoellent  manuals  of  m^y  branches  of  geol<»y 
are  now  published,  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
advanced  student  and  demonstrator ;  but  from 
which  the  school-boy  rccoiht,  who  would  not  refuse 
to  accept  objects  and  pictures  as  memory's  pegs, 
on  which  to  hang  ideax,  fat-ts,  and  hard  names.-  To 
school-boys,  skeltttons  have  often  a  strange  fasci- 
nation, and  upon  the  structure  of  these  and  the 
c1  ossification  of  the  vertebrata  much  depends. 
What  boy  that  had  ever  been  shown  their  skulls 
would  call  a  seal  or  porpcnse  a  fish,  or  believe  a 
hedgeho?  eonlil  milk  cows,  as  I  am  told  many  boys 
in  Norf(Hk  and  Suffolk,  as  ebewfaere,  do  believe 
implicitly  ?  A  aeries  of  illustrated  specimens,  occu- 
pying some  5,800  feet  of  wall-space,  would  give  at 
a  glance  a  connected  and  intelligible  elementary 
view  of  the  classification  and  structure  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom ;  it  would  stand  in  the  sumac  relar 
tion  to  a  complete  musenm  and  SyMema  Naiura  as 
a  chart  on  which  the  principal  cities  and  coast-lines 
are  clearly  laid  down  does  to  a  map  crowded  with 
aodisUnguisbable  details. 

Macfa  of  the  utility  of  museoms  depends  on  two 
conditions  often  strangely  overlooked,  —  their  situa^ 
tion  and  their  lighting  and  interior  arrangements. 
The  provincial  miisetim  is  too  often  huddled  away, 
almost  out  of  swfat,  in  a  dark,  crowded,  and  dtr^ 
thoranghfare,  where  it  pays  dear  for  ground-rent, 
rates,  and  taxes,  and  eannob  b«  ext«ded;  the 
object,  apparently,  being  to  catch  eooatry  people 
on  market  days.  Such  localities  are  freqaentsd  by 
the  townspeople  only  when  on  business,  and  when 
they  consequently  have  no  tioie  for  sigbt-eeeinfr. 
In  the  evening,  or  on  holidays,  when  they  coakl 
visit  the  mueeum,  they  naturally  prefor  Hie  out- 
skirts of  the  town  to  its  centre.  Hence,  too,  the 
country  gentry  scarcely  know  of  the  museum's 
existence ;  and  I  never  remember  to  have  heard  of 
a  provincial  museum  that  was  frwjoented  by  schools, 
but  rather  the  contrary.    1  do  not  believe  that  this 
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arises  from  indifference  to  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  upper  classes  or  of  teachere,  but  to  tbe  generally 
uninstrucdve  nature  of  the  contents  of  these  muse- 
ums, and  their  uninvitmr;  exterior  and  interior. 
There  are  plenty  of  visitors  of  all  classes  to  the 
museums  at  Kew,  despite  the  outer  attractions  of 
the  gardens;  and  I  know  no  more  pleasing  sight 
than  these  present  on  a  Sunday  and  Monday 
afternoon,  wtien  crowded  by  intelligent  visitors, 
directing  their  children's  attention  to  the  ticketed 
objects  in  the  cases.  The  museum  should  be  in  an 
open  grassed  6r[uare  or  park,  planted  irith  trees,  in 
or  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town ;  a  main  object  being 
to  secure  cleanliness,  a  cheeiful  aspect,  and  space 
for  extension.  Now,  -Testation  is  the  best  intercep- 
ter  of  dust,  which  ia  injurious  to  the  specimen  as 
well  as  unsightly,  while  a  cheerful  aspect  and  grass 
and  trees  wul  attract  visitors,  and  especially  families 
and  schools. 

If  the  external  accessories  of  provincial  museums 
are  bad,  the  internal  are  often  worse ;  the  rooms  are 
usually  lighted  by  windows  on  one  side  only,  so 
that  the  cases  between  the  waits  are  dark,  and  those 
opposite  the  windows  reflect  the  U^ht  when  viewed 
obliquely,  and  when  viewed  in  Iront  the  visitor 
stands  in  his  own  lighu  For  provincial  mosenms, 
when  space  is  an  object,  there  is  no  better  plan  than 
rectangular  long  rooms,  with  opposite  windows  on 
each  side,  and  Duttress-cases  projecting  into  the 
room  between  each  pair  of  windows.  This  arrange- 
ment combines  economy  of  space  with  perfect  il- 
lumination, and  affords  facilities  for  classification. 
Upon  this  plan  the  large  museum  at  Kew  is  built, 
where  the  three  principal  rooms  are  70  feet  long 
by  25  feet  wide,  and  each  accommodates  1,000 
square  feet  of  admirably  lighted  cases,  6,700  feet  of 
wall-room  for  pictures  and  for  portraits  of  natural- 
ists, besides  two  fireplaces,  four  entrances,  and  a 
well-staircase  11  feet  each  way.  A  circular  build- 
ing, with  cases  radiating  from  the  wall  between  the 
windows,  would  probably  be  the  beat  arrangement 
of  all.  A  light  spiral  staircase  in  the  centre  would 
lead  to  the  upper  stories.  Two  or  more  of  the  ba^s 
might  be  converted  into  private  rooms  without  dis- 
turbing the  sjinmetry  of  the  interior  or  intercepting 
the  lighting  of  the  cases.  The  proportions  of  the 
basement  and  first  floor  might  be  such  as  to  admit 
of  additional  stories  being  added,  and  the  roof  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  removable  without  difficulty 
when  an  additional  story  was  required ;  furthermore, 
rectangular  ealteries  might  be  built,  radiating  from 
the  central  building,  and  lighted  by  opposite  win- 
dows, with  buttress-eases  between  each  pair  of  win- 
dows. In  respect  of  its  natural-hbtory  collections, 
the  positions  of  the  British  Museum  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  disadvantageous  one  ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
miles  of  streets,  including  some  of  the  principal 
metropolitan  thoroughfares,  which  pour  clouds  of 
dust  and  the  product  of  coal-combustion  into  its  area 
day  and  night ;  and  I  know  few  more  disappointing 
sights  to  me  than  its  badly  lighted  interior  presents 
on  a  hot  and  crowded  public  holiday,  when  whole 
families  from  London  and  its  outskirts  flock  to  the 
building.  Then  yoting  and  old  may  be  seen  gasp- 
ing for  fresh  air  in  its  galleries,  with  no  alternative 
but  the  hotter  and  dustier  streets  to  resort  to.  How 
different  it  would  be  were  these  collections  removed 
to  the  townward  end  of  one  of  the  great  parks, 
where  spacious  weU-liehted  galleries  could  be  built, 
among  trees,  grass,  and  fountains ;  and  where  whole 
families  need  not  any  more  be  cooped  up  for  the 
day  in  the  building,  but  avail  themselves  of  the 


fresh  air  and  its  accessories  at  the  same  dme  as  they 

Erofit  by  the  collection.  Norwich,  I  hear,  —  and  I 
ear  it  with  surprise,  — has  no  public  park  worthy 
of  the  name.  That  she  may  soon  have  one  ahoald 
be  the  endeavor  of  every  citizen,  and  to  have  a 
good  instructional  museum  transferred  to  it  should 
be  the  aspiration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
education  and  m&ral  well-being  of  their  townsmen. 

My  remarks  on  tbe  British  Musenm  convey  no 
reflection  on  the  able  oflicers  who  have  in  to  short  a 
time  formed  this  wonderful  collection.  Tbe  late 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  lecture  in  1815,  congratulates 
his  audience  on  the  formation  of  a  geological  col- 
lection having  been  just  determined  upon.  In  1838, 
when  I  first  Knew  the  Museum,  in  Old  Montague 
House,  I  was  told  it  ranked  about  the  sixth  in  En-  , 
rope ;  now,  and  for  some  years  past,  it  has  been 
considered  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  Thb  a  | 
due  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  keepers  and 
curators ;  and,  in  mentioning  them,  I  would  wish  to 

Exy  a  passing  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  venerable 
If.  Gray,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Geological  Department  with  a  singleness  I 
of  purpose,  liberality,  and  zeal,  beyond  all  praise. 
At  the  time  when  Old  Montague  House  contained  ' 
the  national  collections,  there  was  but  one  musenm 
in  the  metropolis  in  which  tbe  naturalist  could  study 
to  much  purpose ;  this  was  the  Hunterian  (of  toe 
Koyal  College  of  Sui^ons),  then  under  the  superin-  | 
teodence  of  the  late  Mr.  Clift  and  of  Professor  Owen,  | 
the  friend  of  my  early  youth,  when  preparing  my-  , 
self  to  accompany  the  Antarctic  expedition,  and 
who  instructed  me  in  the  use  of  that  now  unrivalled 
series  of  catalogues  that  owed  so  much  to  himsel£ 

From  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ' 
the  national  and  provincial  museums  of  England 
have  much  to  learn  and  to  copy  ;  and,  thanks  to  the 
munificence  of  the  Council  of  the  college,  and  to  ths  ' 
zeal  and  ability  of  the  present  conservator,  Mr. 
Flower,  it  retains  the  position  it  attained  thirty 
years  ago,  of  being  the  best  and  richest  institution  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.    In  my  own  special  science  the 
greatest  advances  that  have  been  made  during  the  , 
fast  ten  years  have  been  in  the  departments  orFos-  . 
sil  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology.    In  the  past 
history  of  the  globe  two  epochs  stand  promineutly  j 
out  —  the  carboniferous  and  the  miocenc  — for  the 
abundant  material  they  afford  and  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  e-irty  conditions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom.   Why  plants  should  have  been  so  much  more  , 
lavishly  preserved  during  these  than  during  some  of 
the  intervening  or  earlier  epochs  wo  do  not  rightly 
know  ;  but  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Floras  of 
the  latter  is  one  among  the  strongest  evidences  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record.     Our  , 
knowledge  of  coal  plants —  which  since  the  days  of 
Sternberg,  Brongniart,  and  Lindley  and  Hutton,  has 
been  chi<;fly  advanced  by  Gbppart  and  Unger  on  , 
the  Continent,  and  by  Dawson  in  Canada  —  has 
received  very  iibportant  accessions  of  late  through 
the  untiring  enei^y  of  Mr.  Binney,  of  Manchest^, 
who  has  devoted  nearly  thirty  years  to  the  search 
for  those  rarely  found  specimens  which  exhilnt  the 
internal  structure  of  the  plant.    His  elaborate  de-  | 
scriptioos  of  the  most  abundant,  and,  till  his  research- 
es, tbe  least-understood  plant  of  the  coal  measure?, 
calamltes,  have  just  appeared  In  the  memoirs  of  the  |l 
Palicontographical  Society;  and  some  of  Mr.  Bin-  | 
ney's  materials  having  also  formed  the  subject  of  a 
very  recent  and  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Carrutheni, 
of  the  British  Museum,  I  may  quote  their  joint  .' 
results  fta  one.     Thcsa  show  that  calanfttes  is  an  f 
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actnal  mAber  of  the  existing  family  of  Equisetacea:, 
vhicb  contained  previously  but  one  genua,  —  that  of 
the  commoD  mareVtails  of  our  river>baiikB  and 
woods ;  aa  also  that  nearly  a  dozen  other  ^nera  of 
coal-measure  plants  mar  be  referred  to  it.  This 
affinity  of  calamites  had,  indeed,  been  ^es^ed  at 
before,  and  the  genus  now  referred  to  it,  having 
been  founded  on  mere  fragments,  were  always 
doubtful;  but  the  value  of  these  positive  identifica- 
tions is  none  the  less  on  these  accounts.  It  may 
hereafter  prove  of  some  si^ificance  that  these  cal- 
amites—  which  in  the  coal  epoch  assumed  gigantic 
proportions  and  presented  multitudinous  forms  and 
very  varied  organs  of  growth  —  are  now  represented 
by  but  one  genus,  dinering  most  remarkably  from 
its  prototype  in  nze  and  the  simplicity  and  imiform- 
ity  of  its  vegetable  oi^gans. 

Passing  to  the  tertiair  times,  the  labors  of  Coant 
Saperte  m  France,  of  Gauden  and  Strozzi,  and  of 
Massolonghi  in  Italy,  of  Lesquereux  in  America, 
and,  above  all,  of  Heer  in  Switzerland,  have,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  accumulated  vast  nnmbers  of  spe- 
cies of  fossil  plants  ;  and  if  the  determination  of  the 
aflinities  of  the  majority  are  trustworthy,  they  prove 
the  persistence  throughout  the  tertiary  strata  of 
many  interesting  families  and  genera,  and  the  rarity 
of  others  than  these.  Here,  however,  much  value 
cannot  be  attached  to  negative  evidence.  Almost 
the  only  available  materials  for  determining  the  affin- 
ities of  the  vast  majority  of  these  tertiary  plants  are 
their  mutilated  leai'es,  and,  unlike  the  bones  of  ver- 
tebrate animals  and  the  shells  of  molluscs,  the  leaves 
of  individual  plants  are  extremely  variable  in  tiX\ 
their  characters. 

Furthennore,  the  leaves  of  plants  of  diflTerent  nat- 
ural families  and  of  different  countries  mimic  one 
another  to  such  a  decree  that,  in  the  case  of  recent 
flowers,  every  botanist  r^ards  these  organs  as  a 
mo3t  treacherous  guide  to  affinity.  Of  the  structu- 
ral characters,  which  are  drawn  from  the  internal 
organs  of  plants,  and  especially  from  their  fruit, 
seeds,  and  ilowcrs,  few  trjices  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fossils,  and  yet  it  is  from  lliem  exclusively  that  the 
position  of  a  recent  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
can  be  certified. 

An  instructive  instance  of  ovcp-relianceon  leaves, 
and,  perhaps,  too,  on  unperceivcd  ideas,  happened 
not  long  a^o  to  a  palieontologist  of  such  distin- 
guished ment  that  his  reputation  cannot  suffer  from 
an  allasion  to  it.  In  the  course  of  his  labcva  over 
some  imperfect  spocimen  from  a  most  interesting 
locality,  he  referred  these  associated  impressbns  of 
fossil  leaves  to  three  genera,  belonging  to  as  many 
different  families  of  plants,  and  was  thus  helped  to 
what  would  have  been  some  important  conclusions 
as  to  the  vegetation  of  the  period  in  which  they 
were  deposited.  A  subsequent  observer,  who  was 
a  botanist,  but  not  a  palaeontologist,  declares  these 
three  supposed  genera  to  be  the  three  leaflets  of  one 
leaf  of  one  plant,  and  this  the  oommon  blackberry, 
which  stiU  grows  on  the  spot  Which  of  the  two  is 
right  I  do  not  say  ;  the  fact  shows  to  what  opposite 
conclusions  different  obser^-ers  of  the  same  fosail 
materials  may  be  led-  In  this  most  unreliable  of 
sciences,  fossil  botany,  we  do  but  grope  in  the  dark ; 
of  the  thousands  of  objects  we  stumble  against,  we 
here  and  there  rect^ize  a  likeness  to  what  we  have 
elsewhere  known,  and  rely  on  external  simitttude  for 
a  helping  hand  to  its  affinities.  Of  the  great  major- 
ity of  Bpecimens  we  know  nothing  for  certain,  and 
of  no  smalt  proportion  we  are  utterly  ignorant.  If, 
however,  much  ia  uncertain,  all  is  not  so,  and  the 


science  has  of  late  made  sure  and  steady  progress, 
and  developed  really  grand  results.  Heers  labors 
on  the  miocene  and  pliocene  Floras,  especially,  are 
of  the  highest  value  and  interest.  His  condu^ons 
regarding  the  flower  of  the  Bovey  Tracy  coal-beds 
(for  the  publication  of  which  in  a  form  worthy  of 
their  value  and  of  their  author's  merit  we  are  indebted 
to  the  wise  tibcralitj^  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts)  are 
founded  on  a  sufficient  number  of  absolute  determi- 
nations ;  and  his  more  recent  Flora  Fossilis  Arctica 
threatens  to  create  a  revolution  in  tertiary  geology. 
In  this  latter  work  Professor  Heer  shows,  in  appar- 
ently unassailable  evidence,  that  forests  of  Austrian, 
American,and  Asiatic  trees  flourished  during  miocene 
times  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  Spitzbetgen,  and  the 
Polar  American  Islands,  in  latitudes  where  such  trees 
could  not  now  exist  under  any  conceivable  condi- 
tions or  positions  of  land  or  sea  or  ice,  and  leaving 
little  doubt  but  that  an  arboreous  vegetation  once 
extended  to  the  Pole  itself.  Discoveries  snch  aa  these 
appear  at  first  actually  to  retard  the  progress  of 
science  by  confounding  all  previous  geological  rea- 
soning as  to  the  climate  and  condition  of  the  globe 
during  the  tertiary  epoch. 

I  have  said  that  the  greatest  botanical  discoveries 
made  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  physiolog- 
ical, and  I  here  alluded  especially  to  the  series  of 
papers  on  the  fertilization  of  plants,  which  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Darwin.  You  are  aware  that  this  distin- 
guished naturalist,  afler  accumulating  stores  of  facts 
in  geology  and  zoolt^y  during  his  circumnavigation 
of  tne  globe  with  Captain  Fitz  Roy,  erooused  the  doc- 
trine of  the  continuous  evolution  of  life,  and,  by 
applying  to  it  the  principles  of  natural  selection, 
evolved  his  theory  m  the  origin  of  species.  Instead 
of  publishing  these  views  as  soon  as  conceived,  he 
devoted  twenty  more  years  to  further  observation, 
study,  and  experiment,  with  a  view  of  maturing  or 
subverting  them.  Among  the  subjects  requiring 
elucidation  or  verification  were  many  that  apper- 
tained to  botany,  but  which  had  been  overlooked  or 
misunderstood  by  botanical  writers,  and  these  he  set 
himself  to  examine  vigorously.  The  first-fruits  of 
his  labors  was  his  volume  on  the  FertlUzation  of 
OrchiJs,  undertaken  to  show  that  the  same  plant 
is  never  continuously  fisrtilized  b^  its  own  pollen, 
and  that  there  are  special  provisions  to  favor  the 
crossing  of  individuals.  Aa  his  study  of  the  British 
species  advanced,  he  became  bo  interested  in  the 
number,  variety,  and  complexity  of  the  contrivances 
he  met  with,  that  he  extended  his  survey  to  the 
whole  family ;  and  the  result  is  a  work  of  which  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  floral  organs 
of  this  immense  and  anomalous  family  of  plants  than 
had  been  sbed  by  the  labors  of  all  previous  botanical 
writers.  It  has,  further,  opened  up  entirely  new  fields 
of  research,  and  dbcovered  new  and  important  prin- 
ciples, that  apply  to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

This  was  followed  by  his  paper  on  ihe  two  well- 
known  forms  of  the  primrose  and  cowslip  (Journal 
of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  vi.  p.  77),  popu- 
larly known  as  the  pin-eyed  and  thrum-eyed  ;  these 
forms  he  showed  to  be  sexual  and  complementary ; 
their  diverse  functions  being  to  secure  by  thwr  mu- 
tual action  full  fertilization,  which  he  proved  could 
only  take  place  through  insect  agency.  In  this  pa- 
per ho  established  the  existence  of  faomomorphic,  or 
legitimate,  and  heteromorphic,  or  illegitimate  unions 
among  plants,  and  details  some  curious  observations 
in  the  structure  of  the  pollen.  The  results  of  this, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Darwin's  ,pa- 
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pers,  took  botanista  hy  surprise,  the  plants  being  so 
familiar,  their  two  fonna  of  flower  so  well  known  to 
eTery  intelligent  observer,  add  hia  ex|^nation  so 
simple.  For  myself,  I  felt  that  my  botwiical  knowl- 
mlge  of  these  nomelr  jduits  bad  been  bat  little 
deeper  than  Peter  BelTs,  to  whom 

*■  A  plimrow  b/  the  rirer'a  brim 
A  yellow  primrMe  vu  to  him, 
ADd— !t  wuDoAfng  more." 

AnalogotH  obeerrations  on  the  demorpbism  of  flax 
flowere  and  tbeir  idlies  (Jonmal  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety, vii.  69)  formed  the  sobsequent  paper,  during 
which  he  made  the  wonderful  diBcoveiT  that  the 
common  flax,-  the  pollen  of  one  form  of  flower,  is 
absolutely  impotent  when  applied  to  its  own  stigma, 
but  inTariably  potent  when  applied  to  the  stigma  of 
the  other  form  of  flower ;  and  yet  both  pollens  and 
stigmas  of  tiie  two-  kinds  are  utterly  un^inguish- 
able  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro8CO|pe.  His 
third  investkatiou  is  a  very  long  and  laborious  one 
(Journal  of  ^  Linnean  Society,  viii.  169)  on  the  com- 
mon loosestrife  (Lythrum  atdiearia),  which  be  showed 
to  be  trimorphie  ;  this  one  species  having  three  kinds 
of  flowers,  all  annually  abundantly  produced,  and  as 
different  as  if  they  belonged  to  difl*ereot  specie; 
each  flower  has,  farther,  three  kinds  of  stamen,  dif- 
fering in  form  and  function.  We  have  in  thb  plant, 
then,  six  kinds  of  pollen,  of  which  five  at  leiwt  are 
essential  to  complete  fertility,  and  three  distinct 
forms  of  style. 

To  prove  these  various  differences,  and  that  the 
co-adaptation  of  all  these  stamens  and  pistils  was 
essential  to  complete  fertility,  Mr.  Darwin  had  to 
institute  18  sets  of  observations,  each  consisting  of 
12  experiments ;  216  in  alt.  Of  the  labor,  care,  and 
delicacy  required  to  guard  such  experioieats  i^ainst 
the  possilniity  of  error,  those  alone  can  tell  who 
know  experimentally  how  diflicult  it  is  to  hybridize 
a  large-ffowered  plant  of  nmple  form  and  structure. 
The  result  iu  this  case,  and  in  those  of  a  number  of 
allied  plants  experimented  on  at  the  same  time,  is 
what  the  aathm's  sagacity  predicted ;  the  rationale 
of  the  whole  was  demopstrated,  and  he  finally  showed, 
not  only  how  nature  might  operate  in  bringing  these 
complicated  modifications  into  harmonious  operation, 
but  bow  through  insect  agency  she  does  do  this,  and 
why  she  does  it  too. 

It  is  impossible  ever  to  enumerate  many  im- 
portant generalizations  that  have  flowed  from  these 
and  other  papers  of  Mr.  Darwin's  on  the  fertilization 
of  plants ;  stMne  that  appear  to  be  commonplace 
at  first  sight  are  really  the  most  subtie,  and,  like 
many  other  apparent  commonplaces  are  what  some- 
how never  occur  to  commonplace  nunds ;  as,  for 
instance,  diat  plants  with  eonqncuonsly  cdored  flow- 
ers, <x  powerful  odors,  or  honeyed  seeTeti<mB,  are  fer- 
tilized by  insects  ; —  all  with  inc<mspicuous  flowers, 
and  especially  such  as  have  pendulous  anthers,  or 
incoherent  pollen,  areftrtilized  by  ^e  wind;  whence 
he  infers  that,  before  honey-feeding  insects  existed, 
the  vegetation  of  our  globe  could  not  have  been  or^ 
namented  with  bright-colored  flowers,  but  connsted 
of  such  plants  as  pines,  oaks,  grapes,  neftles,  &c. 

The  only  other  botanical  paper  of  Mr,  Darwin's 
to  which  I  can  especially  aUude  is  that  "  On  the 
Habits  and  Movements  of  Climbing  Plants  "  (Jour- 
nal of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  1),  which  is 
a  most  elabwate  iqvestigstioa  into  the  structure, 
mo<lificatioD,  and  fanetions  of  the  various  organs  by 
which  plan^  cliDtb,  twine,  and  attach  l^maeLvea  to 
foreign  olnwts. 

la  this  he  reviews  every  &nuly  in  the  vegetable 


kingdom,  and  every  organ  used  by  any  ^ilant  for 
the  above  parpose.  The  result  places  the  whole 
subject  in  a  totally  new  light  before  us.  The  guess- 
es, crude  obsenratioaB,  and  abortive  experiments 
that  bad  disfigured  Uie  writings  of  previ<Mis  observen 
are  swept  away ;  oi^ans,  structures,  and  functions,  of 
which  botanists  had  no  previous  knowle^e,  are 
revealed  to  them,  and  the  whole  investigation  is 
made  as  clear  as  it  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  value  of  these  discoveries,  which  add  whole 
chapters  to  the  principles  of  bc^ny,  is  not  theoreti- 
cal only ;  already  the  hortioulturbt  and  agriculturist 
have  begun  to  ponder  over  them,  and  to  recc^ize 
in  the  fdilore  of  certain  cn^  the  operation  of  laws 
that  Mr.  Darwin  first  laid  down.  What  Faraday's 
discoveries  are  to  telegraphy  Mr.  Darwin's  will 
assuredly  prove  to  rural  ecoDMny  in  its  widest  sense 
and  most  extended  application. 

Another  instance  of  sueceasful  experiment  in 
Physioh^ical  Botany  is  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer^ 
observations  on  the  circulation  of  the  sap  and 
formation  of  wood  in  plants  (Linnean  Transactions, 
vol.  XXV.  p.  405).  As  is  well  known,  the  tissues  of 
our  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  from  the  tips  of  their 
roots  to  those  of  tb^r  petals  and  pistils,  are  per- 
meated by  tubular  vessels.  The  functions  of  these 
have  been  hotly  disputed,  some  physiologists'affirm- 
ing  that  they  convey  air,  others  fluids,  others  gases, 
and  still  others  assigning  to  tbem  far-fetched  uses  of 
a  wholly  different  nature.  By  a  series  of  admirably 
contrived  and  conducted  experiments  Mr.  Spencer 
has  not  only  shown  that  these  vessels  are  charged 
at  cerbun  seasons  of  the  year  with  fluid,  but  that 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  the  formation  of 
wood.  He  further  investigates  the  nature  of  the 
special  tissues  concerned  in  this  operation,  and 
shows  not  merely  bow  they  may  aet,  bat  to  a  ^at 
extent  how  they  do  act.  As  this  paper  will,  I 
believe,  be  especially  alluded  to  by  the  President 
of  the  Biological  Section,  I  need  dwell  no  further 
on  it  here  than  to  quote  it  as  an  example  of  what 
may  be  done  by  an  acute  observer  and  experimen- 
talist, versed  in  physics  and  chemistty,  but,  above 
all,  thoroughly  instructed  in  scientific  methods. 

Air.  Darwiii's  recent  two  volumes.  On  Animals 
ai^d  Plants  under  Domestication,  are  a  catacomb 
of  data,  observations,  and  experiments,  such  as 
assuredly  no  one  but  himself  could  produce.    It  is 
hard  to  aay  whether  it  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  value  of  the  new  facts  it  discloses,  or 
for  its  array  of  small,  forgotten,  or  overlooked  obser- 
vations, neglected  by  some  natundists  and  discarded 
by  othen,  which,  under  his  mind  and  eye,  prove  to ' 
be  ai  fint-rate  scientific  importance.   An  eminent 
surgeon  and  physiologist  (Mr.  James  Paget)  has 
remarked  to  me,  apropos  of  these  volumes,  that 
they  exemplify,  in  a  most  remarkable  .manner,  that 
power  of  utilizing  the  waste  materials  of  other 
scientific  men's  laboratories  which  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic feature  of  their  anthw.    Aa  one  of  those 
p^e$  jtislificatives  of  his   previous  work,  The 
Origin  of  Species,  which  have  been  waited  for  bo 
long  and  impatiently,  these  volumes  will  probably 
have  more  than  their  due  infiuence  ;  for  the  serried 
ranks  of  facts  in  support  of  his  theories  which  they 
present  may  well  awe  many  a  timid  naturalist  into 
bolting  more  obnoxious  doctrinea  than  that  of 
natural  selection.    It  is  in  this  work  that  Mr. 
Darwin  expounds  his  new  hypothesis  of  Faogenesis, 
which  certify  correlates,  and  minr  prove  to 
contain  the  rationale,  of  a3L  the  phenoaena  of 
reproduction  and  i9i|iiii|ff^iQ9BOO^LC 
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Yoa  are  amire  tkat  every  phmt  or  bihiiibI  oom- 
mences  its  more  or  less  independent  life  as  a  Hngle 
cell,  from  which  is  developed  an  org^ism  njire  or 
leas  ck»elj-  nmiiar  to  ite  parents.  One  of  the  meat 
striking  examples  I  can  ihiDk  -of  is  afforded  by  a 
species  of  begonia,  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  other 
parts  of  which  are  superficially  stodded  with  loosely 
attached  eelb.  Any  odo  of  t^Kiee  cells,  if  jcferred 
to  farorabte  conations,  will  prodace  a  perfect  plant, 
similar  to  its  pa  nest  Yoa  may  ray  twt  these  ceUs 
have  inherited  the  potentiality  to  do  so;  hat  lim  is 
not  all,  for  every  plant  tbiu  prodneed  in  lihe 
manner  deveh^  on  ita  stalks  and  leaves  myriihds 
of  similar  oeHs,  endowed  wiA  the  same  prt^rty 
of  becoming  soch  in  new  plants ;  and  bo  oii,  ap- 
pareatly  interminably. 

Therefore  the  original  cell  that  left  the  grandpar- 
ent act  only  carried  with  it  this  so-called  potential- 
ity, but  mnl^plied  it  and  di^ributed  it  with  undi- 
minished power  through  the  other  cdJs  of  the  plant 
it-elf  pro<lu<»d  ;  and  so  on  for  countless  ^eoeratioos. 
What  is  this  potentiality,  and  bow  is  tfan  power  to 
reprodoce  thus  propa^riued,  so  that  an  oi^naism  can, 
by  single  cells,  multiply  itself  so  rapklly,  and,  within 
very  narrow  limKs,  so  surely  and  so  mterminably  ? 
Mr.  Darwin  stiggpsts  an  explanaticm  by  aesaming 
that  each  cell  or  fragment  <k  a  {dant  (or  animal) 
contains  myriads  of  atoms  or  gemnrales,  each  or 
whioh  genimulea  he  mpposes  to  have  been  thrown 
off  from  the  sqwrate  cells  of  the  mother  plant,  the 
gemmules  having  the  power  of  muJtiphcatioB  and  of 
circulating  throughout  the  plant;  uieir  future  de- 
velo|MneQt  he  supposes  to  depend  on  their  affinity 
for  other  partially  developed  celb  in  due  order  of 
suircesMOu.  Gemmutes  which  do  not  become  devel- 
oped mHy,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  bo  trans- 
mitted throBgh  many  sacceeding  generations,  thus 
enabling  as  to  understand  many  remarkable  cn/es 
of  reversioa  or  atavimo.  Thus,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  not  only  have  the  normal  organs  of  the 
body;  the  representative  ekments  of  which  they 
consist,  ditfused  through  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  but  the  mcn-bid  states  of  these  —  as  hereditary 
diseases,  malformations,  &c.  — all  actually  circulate 
in  the  body  as  mortnd  eammulefl. 

As  with  other  hypothesM  based  on  the  asramed 
existence  of  structures  Kod  elements  that  escape  onr 
senses  by  reason  of  their  minuteness  or  subtletjr, 
this  of  Pangenesis  will  approve  itself  to  fome  mtofu, 
and  not  to  others.  To  aonie  these  inconceivably 
minute  circulating  gemmules  will  be  as  apparent  to 
the  mind's  eye  as  the  stars  of  wliich  the  milky  way 
13  composed  ;  others  will  prefer  embodying  the  idea 
in  such  terms  as  "potentiality," — a  term  which 
conveys  no  definite  impivssion  whatever,  and  they 
will  like  it  none  the  less  on  this  account  WhatRvt-r 
be  the  scientific  value  of  these  gemmules,  there  is 
no  qoestion  but  that  to  Mr.  Darwin's  enunciation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Pangenesis  we  owe  it  that  we 
have  the  cfearc-'t  and  most  systematic  rJaiime  of 
the  maoy  wonderful  phenomena  of  reprodoction 
and  inheritance  that  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  a^nunst 
the  guarded  entertaJriment  of  the  hypothesis,  or 
speculation  if  you  will,  as  a  means  of  correlating 
these  phenomena,  notlnng  can  be  nt^ed  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  science.  The  President  of  the  Linncan 
Society,  a  proverbi^ly  cautious  naturalist,  thns  well 
expresses  hta  own  ideas  of  Pan^n^is :  "  If,"  he 
saj-a,  we  take  into  consideration  how  familiar 
mathematical  si^s  and  symbols  make  us  with  num- 
bers and  combinations,  the  actual  realization  of 
which  is  beyond  all  human  capacity ;  how  incon- 
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most  powerfnlly  affect  <oDr  eense  of  emcti  and  flar 
constitutioM ;  and  if,  disoarAii^  all  preventions,  we 
follow  Mr.  Darwin  step  by  step  in  app>ying  his  sop- 
pontions  to  the  iacts  set  before  we  must,  I  think, 
admit  that  they  may  explain  wme,  and  are  iocosk- 
patible  witli  others ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
Pangeaesis  wUl  be  admitted  by  many  as  a  provision- 
al bypMfaans,  to  be  ftirther  tested,  and  to  be  dish 
oarded  only  when  a  more  plaunble  one  shall  be 
broogbt  forward." 

Ten  yean  have  elapeed  sinoe  Ae  noblicatioa  of 
The  Origin  of  Speraes  by  Niirtnral  Selection,  and 
it  is  henoe  »ot  too  oarly  now  to  aak  what  progress 
that  bold  theory  has  made  in  itcientific  estmaxion. 
The  most  widely  circulated  of  all  the  journals  that 
give  science  a  premmeat  place  on  then:  title-pages, 
the  Atheneum,  has  very  recently  tdd  it  to  every 
country  where  the  English  langu^e  is  read,  that 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  a  thing  of  the  pawt;  that 
natural  selection  is  rapidly  declining  in  scientific 
fiivor ;  and  that,  as  regards  the  above  two  volumes 
on  the  variations  of  animals  and  plants  under  do- 
mestication, they  "  contain  nothing  more  in  sapport 
of  origin  by  selection  than  a  more  detailed  reasoerv- 
eration  of  his  guesses  foonded  on  the  so-called  varia- 
tions of  pigeons."  Let  us  examine  for  ourselves  inte 
the  tni^  M  thede  inconsiderate  statements. 

Knee  the  '*  Origin,"  appeared,  ten  years  ago,  it 
has  ^awd  throagh  four  BngUsh  editions,  two 
Amencaa,  two  German,  two  fVeach,  sevend  Rus- 
sian, a  Dutch,  and  an  ItaHan ;  while  of  the  work 
on  Variation,  wbidi  first  left  the  publisher's  house 
not  seven  moncha  ago,  two  En^lisfa^  a  German 
Russian,  American,  and  ItaHan  editioa  are  alreadj 
in  circulation. 

So  far  from  natural  selection  being  a  thing  of  Oie 
past,  it  is  an  accepted  doctrine  with  every  philo- 
so{>hjcal  naturalist,  including,  it  will  dways  be  under- 
stood, a  considerable  proportion  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  it  accounts  for  all  Mr.  Darwin 
assigns  to  it  Reviews  on  Tbe,Or^n  of  Species 
are  still  pom^ng  in  from  the  CoBtiaent,and  Agassiz, 
in  one  of  the  addresses  which  be  iaaned  to  bis  co£- 
laboratemn  on  their  late  yoyage  to  the  Amazon,  di- 
rects tbdr  atten^Mi  to  this  theory  as  a  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  they  were  then  undertaking. 
I  need  only  add,  that  of  the  many  eminent  nataru- 
ists  who  have  accepted  i^  not  one  has  been  known 
to  abandon  it;  that  it  gains  adherents  steadily,  and 
that  it  is  par  excellence  an  avowed  favorite  with  the 
rising  schools  of  naturalists ;  — perhaps,  indeed,  too 
much  so,  for  the  young  are  apt  to  accept  such  theo- 
ries as  articles  of  faith,  and  the  creed  of  the  student 
is  also  too  likely  to  become  the  shibboleth  of  the  fu- 
tore  professor.  The  scientific  writers  who  have 
publicly  rejected  the  ^eories  of  continuous  revolu- 
tion or  of  natural  selection,  or  of  both,  take  their 
stand  on  physical  grounds,  ot  metaphysical,  or  both. 
Of  those  who  rely  on  the  metaphysical,  their  argu- 
ments are  usually  strongly  imbued  with  prejudice, 
and  even  odium,  and,  as  such,  are  beyond  the  pale 
of  scientific  criticism.  Having  myself  been  a  sto^ 
dent  of  moral  philosophy  in  a  northern  univeraity, 
I  entered  on  my  scientific  career  full  of  hopes  that 
metaphysics  wonld  prove  a  tisefhl  Mentor,  if  not 
quite  a  science.  I  soon,  however,  found  that  it 
availed  me  nothing,  and  I  long  ago  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  so  well  put  by  Agassiz,  where  he  says, 
"  Wo  trust  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  it  will 
be  universally  miderstood  that  the  battle  of  the  evi- 
dences will  hiave  to  be  fought  on  the  field  of  physl- 
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cal  science,  and  not  on  that  of  the  metaphysical." 
(Agassiz  on  the  Contemplation  of  God,  in  the  Kos- 
mos.  Christian  Examiner,  4tb  series,  vol.  xv.  p.  2.) 
Many  of  the  metaphysicians'  objections  have  been 
controverted  by  that  champion  of  natural  selection, 
Air.  Darwin's  true  knight,  Alfred  Wallace,  in  his 
papers  on  "  Protection  "  (Westminster  Review)  and 
"  Creation  of  Law,"  &c.  (Journal  of  Science,  Octo- 
ber, 16G7),  in  which  tfae  doctrines  of  "  continual  in- 
terference," and  the  "  theories  of  beauty,"  kindred 
subjects,  are  discussed  witii  admirable  sagacit;;r, 
knowledge,  and  skilL  But  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  bis 
many  contributions  to  philosophical  biology  it  is  not 
eas^  to  speak  without  enthusiasm ;  for,  putting  aside 
their  great  merits,  he,  throughout  his  writings,  with 
a  modesty  as  rare  as  I  believe  it  to  be  unconscious, 
forgets  his  own  unc^uestioned  claims  to  the  honor  of 
having  originated,  mdependenCly  of  Mr.Uarwin,the 
theories  wnich  he  so  ably  defends. 

On  the  score  of  geotogy,  the  objectors  rely  chiefly 
on  the  assumed. perfection  of  thm  geological  record  ; 
and  since  almost  all  who  believe  in  its  nnperfection, 
and  many  of  the  other  school,  accept  the  theories 
both  of  evolution  and  natural  selection,  wholly  or 
in  part,  ikere  is  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Darwin  claims 
the  great  minority  of  geologists.  Of  these,  one  is  in 
biniMlf  a  host,  the  veteran  Sir  Chiu^es  Lyell,  who, 
after  having  devoted  whole  chapters  of  the  first 
editions  of  his  "  Principles"  to  establishing  th^  doc- 
trine of  special  creations,  abandons  it  in  the  tenth, 
and  this,  too,  on  the  showing  of  a  pupil;  for,  in 
the  dedication  of  his  earliest  work,  The  Natural- 
ist's Voyage,  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Mr.  Darwin 
states  that  the  chief  part  of  whatever  merit  himself 
or  his  works  possess  has  been  derived  from  studying 
the  Principles  of  Geology.  I  know  no  brighter 
example  of  herobm,  of  its  kind,  than  this,  of  an 
author  thus  abandoning,  late  in  life,  a  theory  which 
he  had  for  forty  years  regarded  as  the  very  founda- 
tion of  a  work  which  had  given  hira  the  highest 
position  attainable  among  BCientiSc  writers.  Well 
may  he  be  proud  of  a  superstrncture  raised  on  the 
foundations  of  an  insecure  doctrine^  when  he  finds 
that  he  can  underpin  it,  substitnle  a  new  foundation, 
and,  after  all  is  finished,  surrey  his  edifice,  not  only 
more  secure,  but  more  harmonious  in  its  proportions 
than  it  was  before;  for  assuredly  the  biol(^ica1 
chapters  of  the  tenth  edition  of  the  "  Principles " 
are  more  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  slow 
changes  in  the  history  of  our  planet  tban  were  their 
counterparts  in  the  former  edition?. 

To  the  astronomer's  objections  to  these  theories 
I  turn  with  diffidence;  they  are  almost  vehemently 
urged  in  what  is  in  many  respects  the  cleverest 
critique  of  them  that  1  have  hitherto  met  with, 
and  which  appeared  in  the  North  British  Review. 
It  is  anonymous.  I  am  ignorant  of  its  author,  and 
I  regret  to  find  that,  in  common  with  the  few  other 
realty  able  hostile  critiques,  it  is  disfigured  by  a 
dogmatism  that  contrasts  onfavorabl^  with  Mr. 
Darwin's  considerate  treatment  of  bis  opponents* 
methods  and  conclusions.  The  author  starts,  if  I 
read  bim  aright,  by  professing  hia  unfamiliarity 
with  the  truth  and  extent  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  theories  of  evolution  and  natural  seiectbn  are 
founded,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  *'  the  superstruc- 
tare  based  on  them  may  be  discussed  apart  from 
all  doubts  as  to  the  fundamental  facts."  Tfae  liberty 
thus  to  discuss  no  one  may  dispute  or  curtail,  but 
the  biologist  will  ask.  To  what  end  can  such  dis^ 
cussion  lead  ?  Who  would  attach  much  weight  to 
the  verdict  of  a  judge  passed  on  evidence  of  which 


he  knew  neither  the  truth  nor  the  extent  ?   As  well  , 
might  a  boy  guileless  of  mathematics  set  faimself 
to  test  the  47tli  proposition  of  the  book  of  Euclid 
by  constructing  paper  squares  corresponding  to  the 
sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  then,  cutting  up 
the  small  squares,  try  to  fit  the  pieces  into  the  < 
larger,  and,  failing  to  do  this  with  exactitude,  cob-  j 
elude  of  the  problem  as  the  reviewer  does  of  the 
theory,  that  it  is  "an  ingenions  and  plaoaUe 
speculation,  marking  at  once  the  ignorance  of  the  ^ 
age  and  the  aluUty  of  the  philosopher." 

The  most  formidable  argument  nr&d  by  the 
reviewer  is,  that  "  the  age  of  the  inhabited  world, 
as  calculated  by  solar  physics,  is  proved  to  have  | 
been  limited  to  a  period  wholly  inconsistent  with  i 
Darwin's  views."   This  would  be  a  valid  ol^ection,  « 
if  these  views  depended  on  those  of  one  school  of 
geologists,  and  if  the  500,000,000  years  which  the  ] 
reviewer  adopts  as  the  age  of  the  wcn-ld  were  i 
as  ■  an  approximate  estimate,  accepted  by  either 
astronomers  or  physicists.    But,  in  the  6TSt  place,  1 
the  reviewer  assumes  that  the  rate  of  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  earth's  surface  was  vastly  more 
rapid  at  the  beginning  than  now,  and  has  gradaatly  i 
slackened  since;  l>ut  overlooks  the  consequence 
that,  according  to  all  Mr.  Darfrin's  priociples,  the 
operations  ai  natural  selection  must  m  suck  cases 
bave  been  formerly  correspondingly  more  TXpA; 
and  in  the  second,  are  these  speculations  aa  to  the 
solidity  of  the  earth's  crust  dating  back  over 
500,000,000  years  to  be  depended  upon  ?    In  his 
great  work,  the  author  quoted  gives  as  posuble  UmiD  1 
20,000,000  or  400,000,000  years,  and  other  phtloe-  , 
ophers  assign  to  the  habitable  globe  an  age  far  ' 
exceeding  the  longest  of  these  periods.    Surely  in  | 
estimates  of  such  a  nature  as  the  above,  that  aic 
calculated  from  dates  that  are  themselves  hypo-  [ 
thetical  in  a  great  degree,  there  are  no  princ|Mes  | 
upon  which  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  the 
speculatioD  of  the  astronomer  to  be  more  worthy  of  _ 
confidence  than  those  of  the  biolc^st.  -  | 

A  former  most  distinguished  President,  and  him-  I 
self  an  astronomer,  Professor  Whewell,  has  sud  of  I 
astronomy,  "  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  kstons  I 
of  science,  but  the  one  of  perfect  science,  the  ooIt  | 
branch  of  human  knowledge  in  which  we  are  able 
fully  and  clearly  to  interpret  Nature's  oracles,  so 
that  by  that  which  we  have  tried  we  receive  a  pro- 
phecy of  that  which  is  untried."  Now,  while  fully 
admitting,  and  proudly  as  every  scientific  man 
ought,  that  astronomy  is  the  most  certain  in  its 
methods  and  results  of  all  sciences,  that  she  his 
called  forth  some  of  the  highest  efforts  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  that  her  results  far  transcend  in  gran- 
deur those  of  any  other  science,  I  think  we  may 
hesitate  before  we  therefore  admit  her  quecnship, 
her  perfection,  or  her  sole  claims  to  interpretation 
and  to  prophecy.  Her  methods  are  mathematics; 
she  may  call  geometry  and  algebra  bcr  hand- 
maidens, but  she  is  none  the  less  their  slave.  No 
science  is  really  perfect:  certainly  not  that  which 
lately  erred  2,000,000  miles  in  so  fundamental 
a  datum  as  the  earth's  distance  fit>m  the  sun. 
Have  Faraday  and  Yon  Heer  interpreted  no  ora- 
cles of  nature  futlv  and  clearly  ?  Have  Cuvier  and 
Dalton  ngt  prophesied  and  been  true  prophets  ? 
Claims  to  queensnip  do  not  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  science;  rather  would  I  liken  the  domun  of 
natural  knowledge  to  a  bive,  in  which  every  txaoh 
is  a  science,  and  Truth  the  one  queen  over  them 
alt. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  prospects 
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vbich  this  Norwicb  meeting  opens.  A  new 
science  has  da-w ned  upon  os,  —  the  early  history  of 
mankind.  Pre-historic  archEeology  (including  as 
it  does  the  origin  of  language  and  of  art)  is  the 
latest  to  rise  of  a  series  of  Inminaries  that  have 
dispelled  the  mists  of  ages  and  replaced  time- 
honored  traditions  by  scientific  truths.  Astron- 
omy, if  not  the  queen  yet  the  earliest  of  sciences, 
first  snatched  the  torch  from  the  hands  of  dogma- 
tic teachers,  tore  up  the  letter,  and  cherished  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Geology  next  followed,  bat  not 
till  two  centuries  had  elapsed,  nor  indeed  till  this 
our  day,  succeeded  in  divesting  religious  teaching 
of  man^  cobwebs  of  scientific  error.  It  hu  told  us 
that  antmal  and  v^etable  life  preceded  the  appear- 
ance of  man  on  tbe  globe  not  by  days,  out  by 
myriads  of  years ;  and  how  late  this  knowledge  came 
we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that  the  late  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures,  delivered  so  late  as  1818, 
says  of  the  extinct  races  of  animals,  "  That  their 
living  existence  has  been  supposed,  with  consider* 
able  probability,  to  be  of  older  date  than  the 
formation  of  the  human  race."  And,  last  of  all, 
this  new  science  proclaims  man  himself  to  have 
inhabited  this  eaxvi  for  perhaps  many  thousands 
of  years  be'fore  the  historic  period,  —  a  result  little 
expected  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
Rev.  W.  V.  Harcourt,  in  his  address  to  the  Asso- 
ciation at  Birmingham  (Reports,  p.  17)  observed 
that  "  Geology  points  to  tbe  conclusion  that  the 
time  during  which  mankind  existed  on  tbe  globe 
cannot  materially  differ  from  that  assigned  by 
Scripture," — referring,  I  need  not  say,  to  the 
so-called  Scripture  chronology,  which  has  no  war- 
rant in  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  gives  5,874 
years  as  the  age  of  the  inhabited  globe. 

Pre-historic  arcbEeolcgy  now  offers  to  lead  us 
where  man  has  hitherto  not  ventured  to  tread. 
Can  we,  while  pursuing  this  inquiry,  separate  its 
physical  from  its  spiritual  aspect  V  wUl  be  the  upper- 
most thought  in  the  minds  of  many  here  present. 
To  separate  them,  I  believe,  is  indeed  impossible; 
but  to  search  out  common  truths  that  underlie  both 
is  permitted  to  all.  It  has  been  well  said  of  all 
truth  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  that,  "  it  is  the  sovereign 
passion  of  mankind.**  And  it  should  be  emphati- 
cally so  in  the  minds  engaged  in  this  search,  where 
religion  and  science  should  speak  peace  to  one 
another,  if  they  are  to  walk  hxind  in  hand  in  this 
our  day  and  genenition. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  of  late 
abont  the  respective  attitudes  of  religion  and 
science ;  and  my  predecessor,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  dwelt  on  it  in  his  Address  last  year  with 
great  good  sense  and  good  taste,  and  pointed  out 
bow  much  the  progress  of  knowledge  depended 
on  this  attitude  being  mutually  conuderate  and 
friendly.  During  the  first  decades  of  my  scientific 
life,  the  word  "  science  "  was  rarely,  within  my  expe- 
rience, heard  in  tbe  pulpits' of  these  islands  ;  during 
tbe  succeeding,  when  the  influence  of  the  Reliquice 
XHluviancB  and  the  Bridgewater  Treatbes  was 
still  felt,  I  often  heard,  and  always  welcomed  it 
But  now,  of  late  years,  science  is  more  frequently 
named  than  ever ;  but  too  often  with  dislike  or  fear 
rather  than  with  trost  and  welcome. 

The  Rer._  Dr.  Hannab,  in  an  eloquent  and 
candid  contribution  to  the  Contemporary  Review 
(No.  21,  September,  1867),  has  quoted  a  long  list 
of  eminent  clei^gymen  of  all  denominations  who 
have  adorned  science  by  their  writings  and  religion 
by  their  lives.  I  do  not  ignore  their  contributions, 


still  less  do  I  overlook  the  many  brilliant  examples 
there  are  of  educated  preachers  who  snve  to  science 
the  respect  due  to  it.  But  Dr.  Hannah  omits 
to  observe  that  the  majority  of  these  honored  con- 
tributors were  not  religious  teachers  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  tbe  word,  nor  does  he  tell  us  in  what  light 
many  of  their  scientific  writings  were  regarded  oy 
a  large  body  of  their  brother  clergymen, —  those 
resident  in  the  cbuntry  especially, — from  whose 
pulpits  alone  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  ^e 
population  ever  heard  the  name  of  science. 

In  return,  let  each  pursue  the  search  for  truth, 
—  the  arcbceologist  into  tbe  physical,  the  religious 
teacher  into  the  spiritual  history  and  condition  of 
mankind.  It  will  oe  in  vain  that  each  r^ards  the 
other's  pursnits  from  afar,  and,  tnming  the  object- 
glass  of^  his'  mind's  telescope  to  his  eye,  is  content 
when  he  sees  how  smalt  the  other  looks.  To  search 
out  the  whence  and  whither  of  existence  is  an  nn- 
quenchable  instinct  of  the  human  mind ;  to  satisfy 
it  man  in  every  age  and  in  every  country  has 
adopted  creeds  tnat  embrace  the  history  of  his  past 
and  future,  and  has  eagerly  accepted  scientific 
truths  that  support  the  creeds.  And,  but  for  this 
unquenchable  mstinct,  I  for  one  believe  that  neither 
religion  nor  science  wyuld  have  advanced  so  far  as 
they  have  in  the  estimation  of  people.  Science 
has  never  in  this  search  hindered  the  religious  as- 
pirations of  good  and  earnest  men,  nor  have  pulpit 
cautions,  which  are  but  ill-disguised  deterrents,  ever 
turned  inquiring  minds  from  tbe  revelations  of  sci- 
ence. 

A  sea  of  time  spreads  its  waters  between  that 
period  to  whiiih  tbe  earliest  traditions  of  our  ances- 
tors point,  and  that  far  earlier  period  when  man  first 
appeared  upon  the  globe.  For  his  track  upon  tbe 
sea  man  vainly  questions  his  spiritual  teachers. 
Along  its  hither  shore,  if  not  across  it,  science  now 
ofTurs  to  pilot  him.  Each  fresh  discovery  concern- 
ing pre-historic  man  is  as  a  pier  built  on  some  rock 
its  tide  has  exposed,  and  from  these  piers  will  one 
day  spring  arches  that  will  carry  him  further  over 
its  deeps.  Science,  it  is  true,  may  never  sound  the 
depths  of  that  sea^  may  never  buoy  its  shallows  or 
span  its  narrowest  creeks  ;  but  she  will  still  build  on 
every  tide-washed  rock,  nor  will  she  ever  deem  her 
mLision  fulfilled  till  she  has  sounded  its  profoundest 
depths  and  reached  its  further  shore,  or  proved  the 
one  to  be  unfathomable  and  the  other  unattainable 
upon  e\'idence  not  yet  revealed  to  mankind.  And 
if^ in  this  track  one  bean  in  mind  that  it  is  a  com* 
mon  object  of  religipn  and  of  science  to  seek  to  un- 
derstand the  inffuicy  of  its  existence,  that  the  laws 
of  mind  are  not  yet  relegated  to  the  teachers  of 
physical  science,  and  that  tbe  laira  of  matter  are  not 
within  the  religious  teacher's  province,  these  may 
then  work  together  in  harmony  and  with  good-will. 
But  if  they  would  thus  work  in  harmony,  ooth  par- 
lies must  beware  how  they  fence  with  that  most 
dangerous  of  all  two-edged  weapwns,  natural  theol- 
gy,  —  a  science  falsely  so  called  when,  not  content 
with  trustfully  accepting  truths  hostile  to  any  pre- 
sumptuous standard  it  may  set  up,  it  seeks  to  weigh 
the  mfinite  in  the  balance  of  the  finite,  and  shiila  its 
ground  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  new  fact 
that  science  establishes  and  every  old  error  that 
science  exposes.  Thus  pursued,  natural  theology  is 
to  the  scientific  man  a  delusion,  and  to  the  religious 
man  a  snare,  leading  too  oflen  to  disordered  intel- 
lects and  to  atheism. 

One  of  our  deepest  thinkers,  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, has  said :  "  If  religion  and  sciencg  are  to  be 
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MCWoUed,  the  hmm  of  the  ncoaeilMtioQ  twut  be 
tbi»  deepest,  widot,  and  most  certain  of  &eta,  thai 
the  power  wUch  this  tuuveiw  nutai&teti  to  »  is  ufe- 
terly  iBKraUbk."  Tbe  bond  that  nnitei  the  'fbyA- 
cal  and  iptotaal  liist^y  of  m&n,  and  the  forces  wlucb 
taamfvat  tb^nseWea  in  the  aUemate  Ttctories  of  auad 
iimI  of  DMtter  over  the  autions  of  the  LtidiviiluaL, 
Vtt,  of  all  tint  sobjocte  tbat  physic?  and  p^choiof^j 
have  zoTealcd  to  us*  the  most  absdrbtnfr  and  perh^M 
iuMrutable.  In  the  iavestigation  of  their  phenom- 
ena ia  wrapped  op  the  past  and  the  future,  the 
whence  and  the  whither  of  exietence ,  and  after 
knowledf^a  of  these  the  hnmaa  soul  stilt  yeanu,  and 
Am  psflHiHiately  crkst  in  the  w<»ib  of  a  liTing 
poet,*— 

To  matter  or  ta  fore* 
The  all  Is  not  coiiBiied  ; 
Be«id«  the  law  of  things* 
It  Mt  Uw  iMT  of  ndoil ; 
^  Ooe  wpeakM  ia  rock  &Dd  star, 

And  one  irlthin  the  main, 
In  anlMR  at  dmn, 
And  then  apart  affaia  ; 
f  And  both  Id  one  have  brought  ui  hither,' 
Ibat  we  aiMj  know  oar  whence  and  wUther.  , 

The  Kquency  of  law 

We  learn  thronich  in  tad  alone  ; 

We  M  but  oatward  ronaa. 

The  aoul  the  one  tiling  kuowa ;  — 

If  ibe  speak  truth  at  all 

The  TofoH  must  be  trae 

That  give  these  visible  tUnga 

These  laws  their  hoivir  itue, 
But  tdl  of  one  who  brought  ua  hitber. 
And  bolda  the  keja  o[  wbeaca  and  mUOm. 


Tie  in  bis  science  plans 
What  no  known  Uwa  forejell ; 
The  wandering  flras  and  (Ued 
Alike  are  mlracte  : 
Tbe  oommou  death  of  all| 
The  li/e  renewed  above, 
Aie  both  within  the  scheme 
or  that  all-circlins  lore  ; 
The  KenlDg  ohisce  that  cast  ua  hlUicr 
Aoeompliahaa  hia  wlwDoa  and  whlUier. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Those  who  saw  Dinglewood  dttfy  after  the  im- 
prorements  had  been  made,  could  scarcely  be  able 
to  form  to  themselTes  any  idea  of  what  it  was  before 
the  Greaharas  came.  I  call  them  improrements  be- 
cause everyboify  nsed  the  word;  but  I  cannot  say  I 
thoazht  the  house  improved.  It  was  an  olil-f^h- 
ionea  red-brick  house,  nothing  to  speak  of  architect- 
orally,  —  in  the  style  of  Kensington  P&lace  and 
Kew,  and  the  rest  of  those  old  homely  royal  houses. 
The  drawing-room  opened  its  tall  narrow  windows 
upon  a  little  terrace,  which  was  very  green  and 
grassy,  and  pleasant.  I  should  be  sorry  to  under- 
take to  say  why  it  was  called  Dfnglewood.  Mr. 
Coventry  made  very  merry  over  the  ncune  when  he 
had  it  He  used  to  s^  it  was  beeuise  tJiere  were 
no  trees ;  but  that  was  not  stricdy  die  case.  It  was 
quite  open  and  bare,  it  is  true,  towanb  the  river, 
whteh  we  eoidd  not  see  from  €ke  Green ;  bVit  there 
was  a  Uttle  grove  of  trees  wbich  interposed  between 
us  and  the  hoQse,  a»  if  to  shot  out  Dinglewood  from 
the  vulgarity  of  neighbors.  It  was  a  popular  house 
in  a  niiiet  way  when  the  CoventrTs  were  there. 
They  did  not  give  parties,  or  pretend  to  take  much 
trouble  in  the  way  of  society,  for  Lady  Sarah  was 
alwavs  dettcate ;  but  when  we  were  tired  with  our 
view  on  the  Green,  and  our  lawns  and  trees,  we 
were  always  welcome  on  the  Dinglewood  terrace. 
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where  the  old  neo|^  ww  constantly  to  be  foaad 
sitting  out  in  the  summer  aAernoons,  Lady  Sarah 
on  her  so£k,  and  Mr.  Coventry  with  the  oewspapen 
and  his  great  dog.    The  lawn  went  sloping  down 
towartis  tbe  river,  which  Lay  still  and  white  under 
the  sunshine,  with  a  little  green  island,  and  a  littk 
gray  hmise  makiag  a  centre-  to  the  [Muture.   Aa  laog 
as  die  sloping  bank  was  laarn,  it  was  efa»ely  cut  and 
kept  like  velvet;  bati  when  it  beeame  fi«td  these 
niceties  stopffed,  and  Lady  Sarah's  pet  Alderoey 
stood  up  to  her  knees  ia  the  cool  clover.   There  wu 
an  old  mulberry-tree  close  to  the  wall  of  tbe  botme. 
which  shaded  the  ao& ;  and  a  gloomy  yew  on  the 
other  side  did  the-  same  thing  for  Mr.  Coventry,  wbe 
was  an  old  Indian  and  a  salamaader,  and  could  bear 
any  amount  of  sunshine.  _  Lady  Sarah's  perpetual 
occapation  was  knittiag.    She  knitted  aU  aorta  of 
bright-colored  thiaga  in  brilliant  German  wool  wish 
big  ivory  pinsy  ana  Imt  hn^nd  used  to  read  the 
news  to  her.    They  read  til  the  debates  tc^ther, 
stopping  every  now  and  then  to  exchange  tbcir  sen- 
timenta    Lady  Sar^  would  say  with  her  brisk  lit- 
tle voice, "  He  might  have  made  a>better  point  there. 
I  doa't  see  that  he  proves  his  case.    I  ooa't  acree 
with  that";  and  Mr.  Coventry  woald  slop,  and  lay 
down  the  paper  on  his  knen,  and  discuss  it  leisurely.* 
There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  it  at 
their  leisure.   The  best  part  of  the  summer  days 
were  spent  thus  by  the  old  eonple ;  and  the  sim- 
shine  lay  warm  and  still  round  them,  and  the  leaves 
rustled  sotlly,  and  the  cool  grass  kept  growing  under 
their  peacefiU  old  feet   These  feet  tread  mortal  rail 
no  looger,  and  all  this  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
ilo  with  my  story.    But  it  was  a  pret^         m  its 
way.   They  were  not  rich,  and  tbe  funutvR  and 
carpets  were  very  faded,  and  everything  very  di^ 
&rent  from  what  it  came  fat  be  a&«wa»s ;  yet  we 
were  all  very  fimd  of  Mr.  Coventry  and  his  prvtly 
old  wife,  and  the  old-fiishiooed  house  was  appropriate 
to  them.   1  like  to  think  of  them  even  now- 

We  were  all  anxious,  of  coarse,  afUir  Mr.  Coven- 
try's death,  to  know  who  woald  buy  the  bow 
(Lad^'  Swab  couhl  not  bear  it  after  he  was  gone, 
aud,  indeed,  lived  only  a  year  after  btm)  ;  and  when 
it  was  known  that  yoang  Mr.  Gresham  was  die  par. 
chaser,  it  made  quite  a  sensation  on  the  Green.  Ha 
was  the  son  of  oUl  Gresham,  who  had  bought  Biih- 
op's  Hope,  a  noble  place  at  Cookedey,.about  a  dosca 
miles  off,  but  bad  made  all  bis  fortune  as  a  stock- 
broker, and,  they  say,  not  even  the  best  kind  of 
that  Ilis  son  had  succeeded  him  in  busioeos,  and 
had  lately  married  somebody  in  his  own  class.  Ue 
waa  a  nice-lookiag  young  fUlew  moosK  and  had 
been  brought  up  at  Eton,  to  be  sura,  uk«  so  uBy 

those  people's  sons;  but  still  one  fieb  tfaasitww 
bringing  in  a  new  element  to  the  Green.  IThis  wife 
had  been,  as  aa  ofteo  happens,  a  ^nllewMutn,  it 
would  have  made  things  compsrativaly  es^.  Bat 
she  was  only  the  daugldar  of  a  mereaalile  men  like 
himself  and  there  was  great  (Uscnssiwi  among  us  as 
to  what  we  diould  do  when  they  camo.  Some  bmi- 
Utts  made  up  their  minds  at  once  not  to  call ;  and 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  diat  such  rich 
people  were  sure  to  Jeter  the  whole  county,  and 
tbat  everybody  would  go  to  them.  "  If  tbi.-y  had 
only  been  a  liute  rich,  it  would  never  have  aosvured ; 
but  tliey  are  frightfully  rich,  and,  of  coune,  we  mnst 
all  go  down  oa  our  knees;"  Lottie  Stoke  said.  She 
was  the  most  eager  of  lUl  to.  know  them ;  far  her 
youth  was  passing  away,  and  riie  was  not  likely  to 
marry,  and  the  Stakes  were  poor.  I  confess  I  was 
corioHB  mys^  to  aae  bow  thinfli  would  tarn  ovk 
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Their  fint  step,  faowsTer,  was  one  which  took  ub 
all  hy  soriHise.  Young  Crreaham  dashed  over  ia  bia 
Tankee  wagon  from  Cookealey  to  go  over  the  house, 
and  the  same  day  a  channiug  barouche  made  the 
tour  of  the  Green,  with  a  very  pretty  young  woman 
io  it,  and  a  lovely  little  giri,  and  matchless  tioy  Skye 
terrier,  —  all  going  to  inspect  Dinglewood. 

The  arms  on  the  carnage  were  quartered  to  the 
last  possibility  of  qoartenng,  as  if  they  had  come 
through  generations  of  heiresses  and  gentlemen  of 
coat-armor,  and  the  iootman  was  powdered  and 
dazzling  to  behold.  AltCtt;ether  it  was  by  far  the 
finest  equi^ge  that  had  been  seen  in  tbcie  parts 
for  a  long  time.  Not  io  speak  of  Lady  Denzil's,  or 
•the  other  great  people  about,  ber  Majerty'a  own 
carriage,  that  she  drives  about  the  neighborhood  in. 
-was  not  to  be  compared  to  it  Its  emblazoned 
panels  brnfAed  against  the  privet  hedges  in  poor 
old  Lad^  Sarah's  drive,  which  was  onlr  wide 
enough  ror  hra*  little  poay-caxriage,  and  I  rave  no 
doubt  were  scratched  and  spml^;  but  the  next 
thing  we  beard  about  IXngletrood  was  that  a  flood 
of  workmen  had  come  down  upon  it,  and  that 
everything  was  to  be  changed.  Young  Mrs.  Ores- 
ham  likea  the  situation,  hut  the  house  was /ar  too 
small  for  her.  My  maid  told  me  a  new  diniog-room 
and  drawing-room,  with  bedrooms  over,  were  to  be 
added,  and  already  the  pec^le  had  set  to  work. 
We  all  looked  on  thunderstruck  while  these  "im- 
provements "  were  going  on  j  he  had  a  ri^t  to  do 
It,  no  doubt,  as  he  had  boogfat  it^but  sull  it  did 
seem  a  great  piece  of  presumption.  The  pretty 
terrace  was  all  cut  up,  and  the  poor  old  mulberry- 
tree  perished  in  the  changes,  thdagh  it  is  true  that 
they  had  the  sense  not  to  spoil  ute  view.  Tbsty 
added  two  wingis  to  the  tdd  house,  with  one  sump- 
tuous room  in  each.  Poor  Lady  Saiah's  drairiiw- 
room,  wluch  was  good  enoodli  tor  her*  these  nw- 
lionaires  made  into  a  bitUard-room,  and  put  them 
all  «n  atdte,  making  a  passage  thus  between  their 
two  new  wif^  i  dont  danyj,  as  I  have  already 
«a"id,  that  they  had  a  perfaot  right  to-do  it ;  bat  all 
the  same  it  was  very  odd  to  us. 

And  then  heaps  of  new  fomitnre  came  down 
from  town  ;  the  wagons  that  broueht  it  made  quite 
a  procession  along  the  road.  All  uiis  grandeor  and 
display  bad  a  bad  effect  upon  the  neighboHiood. 
It  really  looked  as  if  these  new  pemie  weve  alrobdy 
crowing  over  ns,  whose  carpets  and  .hai^i^  wore 
a  little  fiided  and  out  of  fashion.  liiere  was  a 
.general  movamettt  of  indignatian  an  the  Gteen. 
All  this  e^Mnae  nuglit  be  -weH  enengfa,  for  those 
-who_  could  afford  it,  in  a  town-^ioose,  people  si^, 
but  in  the  eouBtiy  it  was  volgar  and  etupid.  Every- 
thing waa  gilded  and  tniaaMnted  and  .expaoeiTe 
in  ue  amr  IH^leweod ;  TnriEoy  mnpetB  all  over 
the  hooae,  and  ndi  s&k  'cnrtains,  and  uuaenae  mir- 
Utea  aflsr  a  -while  "  the  family "  arrived. 
They  came  with  euoh  a  flutter  of  'fine  carriages  as 
had  never  been  seen  before  taoooa  vs.  The  drive 
had  been  widened,  down  which  Ladv  Sarah's  tAd 
gray  pon^  used  to  jog  so  comfortably,  and  there 
was  notiiing  to  be  seen  all  day  long  but  smooth, 
shining  panels  and  high-stepping  horses  whisking  in 
and  ourt.  In  the  first  place  there  was  Mr.  Glreaham's 
Yankee  wagon,  with  a  wicked-looking  beast  in  it, 
which  went  like  the  wind.  Then  there  would  be  a 
cosy  brougham  oanying  Mrs.  Grasham  to  Shoreton 
shotting,  or  taking  out  the  nurse  and  baby  for  an 
airing ;  and  after  luBujh  came  Hie  pretty  open  car- 
riage with  tiie  araiorial  bearings  and  the  man  in 
powdw.  We  were  too  iadignvit  to  look  rotmd  at 


first  whea  these  rehicles  passed;  but  custom  does 
a  great  deal,  uid  one's  feelioE^  soften  n  s^ta 
one's  sel£  Of  all  the  people  on  the  GTeeii,Xottie 
Stoke  was  the  one  who  did  most  for  ih^  new  peo- 
ple. "  I  mean  to  m^e  mamma  call,"  she  stud ; 
and  she  even  made  a  round  of  visits  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  it  "  Why  ^onld  n't  we  call  on  them  ? 
I  think  It  is  mean  to  object  to  them  for  being  rich. 
It  looks  as  if  we  were  ashamed  of  being  poor;  and 
they  are  sure  to  have  quantities  of  pet^le  Irom 
town,  and  to  enjoy  themselves,  ~  people  as  good  as 
we  arc,  Mrs.  Mulgrave ;  they  are  not  so  particular 
in  London." 

"  My  dear  Lottie,"  said  I,  "  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Greehams  themselves  are  quite  as  good  as  we  are. 
That  is  not  the  question.  There  are  social  differ- 
ences, you  know. 

"  O  yes !  I  know,"  cried  Lotde ;  "  I  have  heard 
of  them  all  my  life,  but  I  don't  see  what  the  better 
we  are  for  all  our  nicety;  and-I  mean  to  make 
mamma  call." 

She  was  not  so  good  as  her  word,  however,  for 
Mrs.  Stoke  was  a  timid  woman,  and  waited  to  see 
what  other  people  would  do.  And  in  the  mean 
time  the  Greshams  themeelvos,  iodej)eDdent  of  their 
fine  house  and  their  showy  csmagesf  presented 
themselves,  as  it  were,  before  us  for  approvaL  They 
walked  to  church  on  Sunday  without  any  show, 
which  made  quite  a  revulsion  in  their  favor;  and 
she  was  very  pretty  and- sweet-looking,  and  he  was 
so  like  a  gentleman  that  you  could  never  have  told 
the  difierenoe.  And  the  end  of  it  all  was,  that  one 
fine  morning  Xduly  Denzil,  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  one,  cidled ;  and,  after  thal«  everybody  on 
the  (irreen. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  th^  was  not  a  Uttle 
Mr  of  newneas  about  these  young  people.  They 
were,  ISce  their  house,  a  little  too  bri^t,  too  oostly, 
too  laxttrioos.  Mrs.  Gresham  gave  herself  now  and 
then  pretfy  little  airs  of  weauh,  which,  to  do  her ' 
justioe,  were  more  in  the  way  of  kindness  to  others 
than  di^ligr  for  herself.  There  was  a  kind  of 
munificence  about  her  wlueh  made  ooe  imile,  aud 
yet  made  one  grow  red  and  hot,  and  just  a  little 
angry.  It  mj^t  net  have  mattexed  if  fliie  had  bean 
a  primeas,  but  it  did  not  aoswra  with  a  stock- 
broker's wife.  She  was  so  anxioos  to  -m^^ly  you 
with  anythiag  or  everything  you  wantea.  "  Let 
me  send  it,"  ^e  would  say  in  a  lavish  WAy,  when- 
ever theire  was  any  ehortcoauqg,  and  opened  her 
pret^  month,  and  stared  with  m  iier  pretty  eyes, 
when  her  offers  were  deoUned.  She  tne^  tuat 
ddioate  sense  of  other  peopl^  pride,  which  ;a  true 
great  lady  always  has.  IShe  4id  not  onderstaad 
why  one  wwdd  ntber  fame  ou^a  mm  hamly  maid 
to  mrit,  than  ibomw  Aer  .pomdand  dave,  and 
woald  .rather  watt:  than  be  taken  u»  in  her  fine 
carriage.  19ns  bewildered  her,  poor  little  wohu  I 
She  thought  it  was  -unkind  of  me  in  particalar. 
"  Yeu  can't  realiy  prefer  4o  drive  •Lems  mlhe  dost 
in  your  little  low  earaii^e,"  she  -said,  with  a  mmous 
want  of  perception  that  my  poi^  carnage  Wa8*my  ' 
own.  This  was  the  only  defect  I  found  m  her,  and 
it  was  a  fdling  which  leant  to  Virtue's  aide.  Her 
husband  was  more  a  man  of  the  world,  bat  he  too 
had  money  imtten  all  over  him.  They  were  dread- 
fully rich,  and  even  in  their  freest  moment  they 
could  not  get  rid  of  it,  —  and  they  were  young  and 
open-4iearted,  and  anxious  to  make  eveiybody 
happy. 

They  had  people  down  firom  town  as  Lottie 
prophesied, — ftshionable  peo^  sometinies,  and 
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cltver  people,  and  rich  [icoplt!.  Wo  nu  t  ;iU  kinds 
of  radicals,  and  arlisCs,  and  nutliurs,  and  j;rf'at  trav- 
eUers  at  Din^jlewooil.  TLe  (rrusharH?.  wtrc  ralher 
proud  of  tlitir  literary  .icqHaintimtea,  induuil,  whit:L 
wad  Burprising  to  lu.  I  have  seen  old  Sir  TLioiuks 
look  reij  queer  when  lie  m  told  h»  wh  going  to 
meet  So-and-So,  vha  bad  written  «ome  fiim(ras 
booli,  "  Who  »  Hub  fellow  ?*"  lie  &&id  priva«-ly  to 
me,  witii  D,  comical  lool:,  ffjt  he  va«  not  very  lit^riiry 
in  his  tastes  ; —  neither  wcre  the  GrPsHiatiisi,  for  ttiat 
luatt^r^  but  tbeti,  having  no  real  rank^  tbcy  appre- 
eiated  ftUtUe  dUtiqction*  towSoerer  it  came ;  whcri^- 
at  iho  secood  cooinD  of  Kny  poor  lord  or  good  old 
decayed  fHmtly  was  morfl  to  tlie  most  of  us  tliian 
Shcikt'^'poiirii  Limseir  or  Raphael ;  though  of  <;ourse 
it  would  have  buen  oiir  duty  1^3  oiirselTCt  tabe  Tery 
civil  to  cith>cr  of  iIlu^il'  geiiEkmiin,  hJidWdittBlf-fihiMn 
at  dinner  anywhere  on  the  'jfLt  ii. 

But  there  was  hq  doii^t  tlmt  tliii-  mjw  hvoly  bQu^^i;- 
lioldr^ll  HSlir  iiiiwi  iiitt-Tu.'^L';,  iiLiv  fn.i'5,lalk 

movement,  and  ]ili;;isriiiL  I'xSravEigaiiLi",  ivoki;  ui  iitl 
up.    Thaj^  wujfi  so  rit'L  that  took  the  le;id  lii. 

JOU^jf  Uupg^  tn  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to 
ftn  oontnuT-  Kane  of  ua  could  affbrd  ao  maiiy 
pirtieB.  iTnB  OrBafaunB  had  bIwbji  BoinethiDg  on 
Mnd.  Instead  of  oar  old  TODtine  of  dinners  and 
croquet-pBTldea,  and  pcrhiapB  two  or  three  dacoes  ■ 
Ijreur  for  the  youDg  peoplei,  tbere  wbb  bo  endlesB  tb^ 
rietT  DOW  at  Dinglewood ;  and  even  if  we  elders 
could  han  renstea  BItk  GrcshaEn's  pretty  winning 
ways  on  oar  own  account,  it  woaW  have  been  wick- 
ed to  neglect  the  advantage  for  our  children.  Of 
COurae  this  did  not  a['ply  Its  me,  'wlio  have  no  chit- 
dren  ;  but  I  waa  di^vlm-  lilnjiusL-d  to  ^tLtli'i  vtvv  much 
on  my  dignity,  and  I  liktd  ilie  yaiiii;,' (  Dtiple.  TIr  v 
were  BO  fond  of  eatdi  otlicr,  a.iid  f^o  good-luftkiri;,  and 
sa  bajtpy,  and  so  ready  —  loo  reai^y — to  sl]n.ry 
tbeir  advantagea  with  evtrrjbnJj'-  Mr*,  firesham 
sent  her  man  over  wltli  I  don^t  know  how  much 
chompa^e  tbe  morning  of  the  day  when  they  ware 
all  comme  to  play  croquet  on  my  little  lawo;  and 
he  wanted  ta  know,  irita  iaa  mistrm's  love,  whether 
lie  abotild  CDtoe  to  h«1p,  or  if  tih^re  was  anything 
else  I  WBnted.  I  had  entertained  ray  friends  in  my 
qoiet  -w&Y  before  Bbe  was  bom,  and  1  did  not  like  tc. 
Lotde  Scoke  happened  to  be  wtlb  me  whi;n  the 
message  arriredr  and  took  up  the  reafcinatilu  viuw, 
as  aha  had  got  into  the  way  of  doing  where  the 
Greshania  were  eoneenied. 

"  Why  shoiilil  tliey  not  send  yoii  champagne  ?  " 
she  Bftid-  "  They  arc  rich  as  C-rvi-'tJiiSj  though  I 
am  Ktii  &  i  don't  know  much  about  liirn}  and  ygu  am 
a  hvly  living  by  ynur^df,  «tlA  ji4%.t|«  H^HftfitBd  to 
think  of  all  these  thin;:?." 

"  ily  dear  Lottie,"  nid  I,  —  and  I  confiiss  I  w;is 
a^iTry,  —  "  if  you  lire  not  contiJnt  wich  what  1  can 
givi;  you,  yoii  iii^<^d  not  come  to  me.  Ths  QteriiUM 
eaa  stay  away  if  they  like.  Champagsv.  tb? 
aRumoon  wbcn  yon  are  playing  croqiittT  ftiK^itfe 
like  those  nouatiaux  ricaes.  They  UNM^S  'lMntlt 
itill  finer,  I  ttaTBAO  doubt,  if  they  eoald  dnok  pearls, 
Bis  dMpBtni.   Champagne  I  ■* 

**  Tkaf  WBBfe  ItBTQ  meant  it  for  Cup,  you  know," 
said  LotbB)' a  Ktd6  abiubed. 

"1  don'^t  care  wbat  they  meant  it  for,"  laid  I. 
"You  shall  have  cups  of  tea ;  and  1  am  very  angry 
and  affronted.  I  wonder  hoiv  they  thitLk  we  got  on 
before  they  catne  !  ' 

And  then  1  sat  down  and  wrote  a  little  note, 
which  I  fear  was  Cerriblj-Tiolitoi,  and  sunt  it  and  the 
basketo  back  wi^  Joha  Tbomas,  while  Lottie  went 
and  looked  at  all  the  |nctiire8  aa  if  abe  had  never 


-■mu  thfjti  bt'ti>rC,  ami  liiiriirncd  lilth'  ^ilS  l]ridt":r  ht-r 
brt-.T-tlj.  Sliu  [jad  lakfii  up  liic^i-  <  ire^^^;^lI■|'^  in  thn^ 
inuFT  curious  way.  Sot  that  sliy  y-if  :tn  uiir(^n;oii- 
iible  p^irtiaan ;  she  eould  sec  tlioir  tauli^  like  lin 
rest  of  us,  but  she  waa  always  ready  to  make  excuses 
for  (hem,  "They  dffi.'t  taM^  aey  bettfir/*  ^ 
would  @ay  &ofUy>  when  ftA  iftt  AAvot  to  tin  vmj 
extremhy  of  her  sMctal  pludinf,  Md  abe  asd 
this  when  I  had  finialifid  mf  note,  and  waa  jasi  aeui^ 
iiig  it  away. 

"But  why  don't  they  know  better?"  said  1; 
"  t'.KV  hdvL'  liitd  tbg  Same  education  aa  other  peOflfr 
was  at  Eton,  where  a  boy  should  learn  tow  to 
tjehave  hi^n^eLf,  even  if  Le  dotis  not  learn  ttnylhifig 
else ;  and  sliv?  went  to  one  of  tlic  fashion i^bV 
schools,  —  as  good  a  school  aa  any  of  you  cvt:r  ivtDi 
to," 

"  Vi'e  wrrc  in.'1-cr  at  any  school  at  all,"  said  Lo'tje, 
wLtli  ii  lUili-  hiitcnicss-  "We  were  always  mucli 
UK)  jiijiiv.  "Wf  liavt?  nt'ver  learntd  anything,  we 
pnnr  ivli'jiv^n    Adit    flpeshnm  has  iL-iinie! 

tiitrjllbinj;,"'  s^lic;  ,-i„ldi-'i,  with  a  little  laugli. 

It  vras  (juite  true.  Pour  little  Urs.  Greehara  wm 
ovedtowiii^  with  ueeoaiplishmenta.  There  nem 
w.ip  Eurh  an  educatioa  as  she  had  reCBiTed.  Sbe 
Inid  gonB  to  lectuTsa,  and  studied  Ihorongfa  hss, 
and  knew  all  about  chemistry,  and  oonld  sympathize 
With  her  husband,  aa  the  newepapars  say,  and  enter 
into  all  hif  pui-  iils.  j^ir  iniB  it  fqvnda  in  (k 
newapaper;  1  Thoughf  ]iiil|'iK^^4Xc6dld  not  1>iit 
laugh  tpa,-^a7.o>ipe.  «mu-«]HUNL  «i  elaborrte 
educ4ttbtt£itd»4  Cfr^^  flt  tfr  ytfWg  OnititiiV 
wife. 

''^Vtl!,"  Slid  1,  "After  all,  I  don't  fiijipo^e  pbe 
m(.>an»>  to  W:  ins[)L'rtiiii>iir,  Lotls^^  and  I  lil;«  \i<t.  1 
d'>j\'t  think  liiT  edii'-atioii  h:xf  duuu  Ikt  imn'h  li.inii 
\obodv  (.'ould  taath  her  to  undcrBtand  othur  peth 
ple'Li  f^'eliu^^;  andtol»«  liA  IU»  tiw*  be  i 
teinplation-" 

"J  ehouTd  like  to  have  each  a  temptation,"  suJ 
Lottie,  with  a  sudden  ^larkle  in  her  eyea.  "  Fanqr ' 
there  are  four  Greshams,  and  tbey  are  all  rich. 
The  girl  is  maniedi  you  knoifj  to  &  rtSlway  loui', 
and,  by  the  bjr,"  alia  w^t  oa  toAAmlj  aftor  a  paiue, 
"  they  tell  »e  one  of  tkfl  brot&en  u  coming  hen  io- 
day." 

bhe  said  this  in  an  accidental  sort  of  way,  but  I 
could  see  there  was  nothing  accidautaL  abont  it> 
Sho  drew  her  breath  hard,  poor  ghl  1  lUul  k 

farerish  color  got  up  in  Ler  chcets. 

It  is  conimoti  to  ludk  of  girla  looking  unt  fur  hiy- 
baiida,  and  cvun  hunting  that  inipartant  ijiiiiTj"- 
Hii1  wibL'n  now  ;ind  thi-ii  in  di-spwrjile  (MSf?  tili'h  a 
tiling  dues  ai  tuiillv  vnitic  bcfurii  oiie'f  evL-d,  it  is  5fiF- 
ildng  but  an  aumsnig  slgilit.  The  Stokes  Triire 
poor  as  tlie  Gre.^harus  wei^i!  ricli.  Everrird  "^i^ 
mined  bimtself,  and  half  killed  everybody  beloiig,ii"g 
to  him  only  the  year  belbre ;  and  non'  poor  Lfiive 
saw  a  terriHa  chaneabiAcn'liuaii^  nMtoit'witli 
a  kind  of  ^agtc  valor.  I  W^rlki^  mwaanf 
and  r^soluticra  in  her  face,  as  she  said,  with  nti  a\' 
tempt  to  fimile,  these  aimple-souaduig  words ;  an'' 
an  absolute  pang  of  pity  went  through  mc.  l'*^' 
Lottie  1  —  It  was  a  chance  for  her  family  and 
herself — even  for  poor  Everard,  whom  tliey_ 
t;lung  to,  though  111',  had  ^onc  so  fir  astray-  ^""^^ 
a  chiugc  it  wojld  nuke  in  tlk^'ir  sitiution  and  pro"- 
pecta,  and  everytliiti^^  .'ilfuuC  ihi.'iu  !  You  payj*)" 
It  was  an  i^jnoble  foundation  to  build  family  cornfcrt 
upon.  I  do  not  defend  it  in  any  way^  but  vaen 
I  saw  what  liOttie  meant,  my  heart  ached  for  ba- 
it did  not  seem  to  me  lidictdooa  or  base,  bot  tragic 
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and  terrible;  though  to  be  sure  in  all  likelihood 
there  is  nobody  who  will  think  bo  but  me. 

Before  Lottie  left  me,  Mrs.  Greshuu  came  rush- 
ing orer,  in  her  pretty  snmmer  dress,  with  her  curls 
and  ribbons  flattering  ia  the  breeze.  She  came  to 
ask  me  why  I  had  been  so  aokind,  and  to  plead  and 
remonstrate.  **  We  have  so  macb  we  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  it,"  she  said ;  "  Harry  is  always 
finding  out  some  new  vintage  or  other,  and  the  cel- 
lars are  overflowing.  Why  would  not  jwd  nse  some 
of  it  ?  We  have  so  much  of  everything  we  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

"  I  would  rather  not,  thanks,"  I  said,  feeling  my- 
self  flush ;  "  what  a  lovely  day  it  is  1  Where  are 
you  going  for  your  drive?  The  woods  will  be 
delicious  to-day." 

'*  O,  I  have  80  much  of  the  woods!"  cried  [Mrs. 
Gresham.  "  I  thot^ht  of  going  towards  Estcott  to 
make  some  calls.  But,  dear  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  abont 
the  champi4»ne  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  little  too  early  for  the  heath,"  said  Lottie 
steadily,  lotting  our  vintor  in  the  face.  "  It  is  al- 
ways cold  there.  ^Vhat  they  call  bracing,  ;^ou 
know  ;  but  I  don't  care  about  being  braced,  the  wind 
goes  through  and  throogh  one,  even  on  a  sunny 
day." 

"It  is  because  you  are  so  thin,"  said  Mrs.  Gres- 
ham; "I  never  feel  the  pold,  for  my  part;  but  1 
shall  not  drive  at  all  to-day,  —  I  forgot  —  I  shall  go 
and  fetch  Harry  from  the  station,  and  come  to  you, 
Mrs.  Malgrave  ;  and  you  will  not  be  cross,  but  let 
me  send  back  John  Thomas  with  —  " 

*'  My  dear,  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  tea,"  said 
J,  "  and  my  maidi)  can  manage  beautifully ;  the  sight 
of  a  gorgeous  creature  like  John  Thomas  distracts 
them  ;  they  can  do  nothing  but  stare  at  his  plush 
and  bis  powder.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
Mr.  GrreshaDi  and  you." 

"Bat — "  she  began  eagerly.  Tbsa  she  caught 
Lottie's  eye,  who  had  made  some  sign  to  her,  and 
stopped  flhort,  staring  at  me  inth  her  blue  eyes. 
She  could  not  make  it  out,  and  no  hint  short  of 
positive  demonstration  could  have  shown  her  that 
she  had  gone  too  far.  She  stopped  in  obedience  to 
Lottie's  sign,  but  stared  at  me  all  the  same.  Her 
prosperity/  her  wealth,  her  habit  of  overcoming 
everything  that  looked  in  the  least  like  a  difficulty, 
had  taken  even  a  woman's  instinct  from  her.  She 
gazed  at  me,  and  by  degrees  her  cheeks  grew  red  ; 
she  saw  she  had  made  a  mistake  somehow,  but  even 
up  to  that  moment  could  not  tell  what  it  was. 

"  Harry's  brother  is  coming  with  him,"  she  siud,  a 
little  subdued*;  "  may  I  bring  him  ?  He  is  the  eld- 
est, but  he  is  not  married  yet.  He  is  such  a  man  of 
the  world.  Of  course  he  might  have  married  when 
he  liked,  as  early  as  we  did,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  him ;  but  he  got  into  a.&shionable  set  first, 
and  then  he  got  amonfv  the  ar^Cs.  He  is  quite 
what  they  call  a  Bohemian,  you  know.    He  p^nts 


and  no  horses  nor  anything.  I  tell  him  sometimes 
he  Is  an  old  miser ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  no  reason  to 
say  so,  for  he  gives  me  beautiful  presents.  I 
should  so  like  to  bring  bim  here." 

"Yes,  bring  him  by  all  means,"  said  I;  but  I 
could  not  help  giving  a  little  sigh  as  I  looked  at 
Lottie,  who  was  listening  eagerly.  When  she  saw 
me  look  at  her,  her  face  flamed  scarlet,  and  she 
went  in  great  liaste  to  the  window  to  hide  it  from 
Mrs.  Graham.    She  saw  I  had  found  her  oat,  and 


did  not  know  what  compassion  was  in  my  heart. 
She  gave  a  wistful  glance  up  into  my  face  as  she 
went  awaj^.  *'  Don't  den>ise  me  I "  it  sud.  Poor 
Lottie  I  if  it  ever  could  be  lawful  to  do  evil  that 
good  mieht  come !  They  went  away  together,  the 
poor  girl  and  the  rich  happy  young  wIk.  LotUe 
was  a  litUe  the  older  oi  uie  two,  and'  yet  she 
was  not  old,  and  they  were  both  pretty  young  wo- 
men. They  laid  their  heads  together,  and  talked 
earnestly  as  girls  do,  as  they  went  out  of  my  gate, 
and  nobody  could  have  dreamed  that  their  Tight 
feet  were  entangled  in  any  web  of  tragedy.  The 
sight  of  the  two  who  were  so  unlike,  and  the  thought 
of  the  future  which  might  bring  them  into  close  con- 
nection, made  me  melancholy,  I  could  not  have  to^ 
why. 

CHAPTER  n. 

We  did  not  miss  the  champagne-cup  that  after- 
noon ;  indeed,  I  do  not  approve  of  such  beverages 
for  young  people,  and  never  sanction  anything  but 
tea  before  dinner.  The  Dinglewood  people  were 
doing  their  best  to  introduce  these  fbojish  extrava- 
gances among  us,  but  I  for  one  would  not  give  in. 
Young  Gtresham,  though  he  took  some  tea,  drew  his 
wife  aside  the  moment  afler,  and  I  h^ard  him  ques- 
tion her. 

"  It  was  not  my  fault,  Harry,"  she  cried,  not 
knowing  I  was  so  near.  "  She  sent  it  all  back,  and 
Lottie  said  I  had  hurt  her  feelings.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  She  would  not  have  even  John  Thom- 
as to  wait^" 

" Nonsense !"  said  Harry  Gresham;  "you  should 
have  insisted.  We  ought  not  to  let  her  go  to  any 
expense.  I  don't  suppose  she  has  a  shilung  more 
than  she  wants  for  her  own  affurs." . 
"Bat  I  could  not  help  it,"  sud  his  mh. 
I  don't  know  what  I^ttie  had  stud  to  her,  but  she 
was  evidentlv  a  little  fiightened.  As  for  Harry,  I 
think  he  would  have  liked  to  leave  a  bank-note  for 
me  on  one  <^  the  tables.  People  have  told  me  since 
that  it  was  a  very  bad  ago,  and  that  it  is  only  when 
people  are  getting  reckless  about  money  that  they 
thine  of  throwing  it  away  in  presents  ;  but  \  cannot 
s^  I  have  had  much  experience  of  that  weakness. 
The  new  brother  who  had  come  with  them  was  a 
very  different  kind  of  man.  I  cannot  say  I  took  to 
him  at  first  He  was  not  a  wealthy,  simple-minded, 
lavish  creature  like  his  brother.  He  was  more  like 
other  people.  Harry  Gresham  was  red  and  white, 
like  a  girt,  inclining  to  be  stout,  though  he  was  not 
above  thirty,  and  with  Hie  manners  which  are,  or 
were  supposed  to  be  specially  English,— downright 
and  straightforward.  Gerald  was  a  few  years  older, 
a  little  t^Ier,  bronzed  with  the  sun,  and  bearing  the 
indescribable  look  of  a  man  who  has  mixed  much  with 
the  world.  I  looked  at  LotUe  Stoke  when  I  made 
my  first  observations  upon  the  stranger,  and  saw 
that  she  too  was  looking  at  him  with  a  strange 
expression,  half  of  repugnance,  half  of  wistfulness 
in  her  eyes.  Lottie  had  not  done  her  duty  in  the 
way  of  marrying,  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  in  her 
early  youth.  She  had  refused  very  good  offers,  as 
her  mother  was  too  apt  to  tell  with  a  little  bitter- 
ness. Now  at  last,  when  things  were  going  so 
badly  with  the  family,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
try;  but  when  she  did  so  she  expected  a  second 
Harry  Gresham,  and  not  this  man  of  the  world. 
She  looked  at  bim  as  a  martyr  might  look,  standing 
on  Uie  edge  of  a  precipice,  gatitering;  up  her 
strength  for  the  plunge,  shrmUng,  yet  danng  eveiy- 
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thing.  My  paxty  iru  quite  dull  for  tha  first  hour 
becBiue  of  tuB  fame  which  Lottie  made  en  the 
brink,  fixr  »he  was  always  Uie  aoul  of  ererythin^. 
When  I  taw  her  all  at  once  riae  up  from  the  chair 
whece  she  had  been  sitting  obttiaattily  beside  old 
Mn.  Beresford,  and  go  up  to  Mrs.  Gresham,  who 
was  ataadiug  aside  wi»i  her  brother-4n-law,  lookisK 
on,  I  knew  she  had  nude  up  her  mind  at  last,  and 
taken  the  plunge.  An  experienced  rich  young 
man  of  the  nineteenth  century  I  I  thought  to 
myself  she  might  spare  her  puns. 

Juat  at  that  moment  I  saw  the  fforgooua  figure  of 
John  Thomas  appear  at  the  end  of  my  lawn,  and  a 
sudden  flush  of  anger  came  over  me.  J  got  up  to 
see  what  he  wanted,  thinking  they  had  sent  him 
back  again,  notwithstanding  uiy  refusal.  But  juat 
before  I  reached  him  I  perueiTed  that  lus  errand 
was  to  his  master,  to  whom  he  gave  a  telegram. 
Mr.  Grusham  tore  it  open  at  my  side.  He  ran  his 
eye  over  the  meannee,  and  muttered  something 
between  his  teeth,  ana  grew  red  all  over  in  indigna- 
tion or  trouble.  Then,  seeing  me,  he  turned  round, 
with  an  effort,  with  one  of  bis  broad  smiles. 

"  Butineis  even  in  tiie  midst  of  pleasure,"  be  aud. 
"  Is  it  not  too  bad  ?  " 

"  If  it  is  only  business  —  "  said  I.  Whenever  I 
see  one  of  those  telegraph  papers,  it  makes  my 
heart  beat.    1  always  think  sonicbody  is  ill  or  dead. 

"  Onli/  business,  by  Jove  I "  said  Harry.  His 
vcHue  was  quite  subdued,  but  he  laughed,  —  a  laugh 
which  Bounded  strange  and  not  very  natural.  Then 
he  gave  binuelf  a  sort  of  shake,  and  thrust  the  thing 
into  his  pockat,  and  oQered  me  his  arm,  to  lead  me 
back  to  my  pUce.  **  By  the  by,"  he  said,  I  am 
ready  to  quarrel  witii  you,  Mrs.  Mulgrave.  When 
we  are  so  near,  why  dcm't  you  let  us  be  of  some  use 
to  you  ?  It  would  be  the  greatest  pleaitire  hotk  to 
Ada  and  me." 

"  O,  thanks ;  but  indeed  I  don't  want  any  help," 
I  cried,  abruptly  coming  to  a  sudden  stop  beiore 
Lady  Dunzil's  chair, 

"  You  are  so  proud,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  and  eo 
left  me  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  the  game,  where 
they  were  clamoring  for  him.  He  played  all  the  vest 
of  the  afternoon,  entering  into  everything  with  the 
greatest  sjiirit ;  and  yet  I  felt  a  littie  dtstnrbed. 
WbeUier  it  was  &r  Lottie,  or  whether  it  was  for  Har- 
r^  Gresham,  I  could  not  well  explain  to  myae\£]  a 
feeling  came  over  me  like  the  feekng  with  which  one 
sometunes  wakes  in  the  morning  wittuMit  aoy  reason 
fiir  it,  —  an  uneasy  restless  sense  that  ■'■'"****""g 
•omebow  was  g<»ing  wrcnig. 

The  Greshama  men  the  lart  of  my  par^  to  go 
away,  and  I  went  to  tbe  gate  with  tnem,  aa  I  baa  a 
way  of  doing,  and  lingers  there  for  a  few  minatei 
in  the  slanting  evening  light.  It  was  nearly  seven 
o'clock,  but  tney  did  not  aine  till  eight,  and  were  in 
no  hurry.  She  wore  a  very  pretty  dress,  —  one  of 
those  soft  pale  grays  which  soil  if  you  look  hard  at 
them,  —  and  had  gathered  the  long  train  over  her 
arm  like  a  figure  m  a  picture ;  for,  though  she  was 
not  very  refined,  Ada  Gresham  was  not  a  vulgar 
woman  to  trail  her  dress  over  a  dusty  road.  She 
had  taken  her  husband's  arm  as  they  wont  along  the 
sandy  brown  pathway ;  and  Gerald  on  the  other  side 
carried  her  paraaol,  and  leant  towards  her  to  talk. 
As  I  looked  at  them  I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
strange  difierences  of  life :  how  some  people  have 
to  get  through  the  world  by  themselves  as  beat  they 
may,  and  ttome  have  care  and  luve  and  protection 
on  every  side  o£  them.  These  two  would  have  kept 
the  very  wind  from  blowing  upon  Ada}  they  were 


ready  to  ihiskl  her  from  every  pain,  to  oany  her  m 
their  arms  over  aoy  thorns  that  might  come  in  her 
way.  Tbia  anuiiine  slanted  sideways  upon  them  as 
they  went  obng,  throwing  ^ntastic  broken  shadows 
of  the  three  figores  on  the  hedgerow,  aad  shining 
right  into  my  eyes.  I  think  I  can  aee  her  now, 
leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  looking  iqi  to  his 
brother,  with  the  pretty  sweep  of  the  gray  eilk  over 
her  arm,  the  white  embrcudered  skirts  breath,  and 
the  soft  rose-ribbons  that  caught  tim  light  Poor 
Ada  I  I  have  other  pictuiea  at  her,  bcude  this  one, 
in  my  memory  now. 

Next  day  we  bad  a  little  discnstion  upon  Ae  new 
brother,  in  the  afternoon,  when  my  visitors  looked 
in  upon  me.  We  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  that 
one  subject  We  diverged,  for  inslaoce,  to  Mrs. 
Greaham'a  toilet,  wUch  was  so  sret^.  Lottie 
Stoke  had  got  a  new  bonnet  for  the  occasion ;  but 
she  had  made  it  henel^  and,  thou^  she  wm  very 
clever,  she  was  not  equal  to  Eliae. 

"  Fancy  having  all  one's  things  made  by  Elise!" 
cried  Lucy,  the  littie  sister,  with  a  rapture  of  antici- 
pation. "  If  ever  I  am  soarried,  nobody  else  shall 
dress  me." 

"  Then  you  bad  bettor  think  no  more  of  oorates," 
said  some  malicioua  critic,  and  Lucy  blushed.  It 
was  not  her  fault  if  tbe  curates  amused  her.  They 
were  mice  clearly  intended  by  Providence  for  fun 
and  torture.  She  was  but  sixteen,  and  meant  no 
harm,  and  what  else  could  the  kitten  do  ? 

Then  a  great  controveny  arose  among  tiie  giris 
as  to  the  claims  ci  the  new  brother  to  be  culed 
handsome.  The  question  was  hotiy  discussed  on 
both  tides,  Lottie  abae  takine  no  part  in  the  de- 
bate. She  sat  by  very  quietfy,  iritii  none  of  her 
uaoal  animation.  Nor  did  she  intaipose  mhea  the 
Gresham  lineage  and  conneotioD  —  ue  KtUe  cock- 
ney papa  who  was  like  a  sbablnr  littie  miser,  the 
mother  who  was  large  and  afiid>le  and  splendid,  a 
kind  of  grand  duchess  in  a  mercantile  way  —  were 
taken  in  hand.  Lottie  could  give  Uttle  sketefaes  of 
them  all  when  she  so  pleased ;  bat  did  not  please 
that  day. 

. "  This  new  one  does  not  look  like  a  nobody,"  said 
one  of  my  visitora  "  He  might  be  the  HDaorabIa 
Gerald  for  his  looks.  He  is  fifty  timea  batter  than 
Mr.  Greibam,  thm^  Sfr.  (keaham  is  very  nioe 

too." 

"  And  he  has  sodi  a  lovely  name  1 "  cried  Lncy. 

Gerald  Gresham  1  Any  girl  X  ever  heard  of  would 
marry  him  just  for  hit  name." 

'*  Tbey  Iwve  all  ome  Barnes,"  said  Um  first  ^leak- 
er,  who  was  young  toc^  andattaehed  a  eartaia  weight 
to  tiiis  partieobr.  "  They  don't  soand  like  wun 
rich  people.  They  might  be  of  a  good  old  &«uty  to 
judge  by  their  name*." 

"  Yes ;  she  is  Ada,"  said  Lncy,  reflectively,  "  and 
he  is  Harry,  and  the  little  boy's  name  is  Percy. 
But  Genld  is  the  darlingl  Gerald  is  tbe  one  fox 
mel"  . 

The  window  was  open  at  tbe  time,  and  the  child 
was  talking  incautioosly  loud,  so  that  I  was  not  much 
surprised,  for  my  part,  when  a  peal  of  luighter  from 
outside  followed  this  speech,  and  Ada,  with  her 
brotiier-in-law  in  attendance,  Appeared  under  the 
verandah.  Of  course,  Lucy  was  covered  with  con- 
fusion ;  but  her  blushes  became  the  littie  creature, 
and  gave  her  a  certain  shy  grace  which  wes  very 
pretty  to  behold.  As  for  Lottie,  I  think  tbe  contrast 
made  her  paler.  Looking  at  her  beautiful  refined 
head  against  tbe  light,  n^>ody  could  help  admiring 
it;  but  she  waa  not  roond  aad  dimpled  and  nay  like 
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her  little  sister.  After  a  wbile  Gerald  Gresham 
managed  to  get  into  tiie  comer  where  Lottie  was, 
to  talk  to  her;  hat  his  eyes  songht  the  yonnger 
crestara  all  the  same.  A  maD  has  it  all  his  own 
way  when  there  is  bat  one  ia  the  room.  He  was 
rrracioufl  to  all  the  girls,  like  a  civilized  English  sal- 
tan ;  but  they  were  used  to  that,  poor  things !  and 
took  it  very  good-naturedly. 

"  It  is  not  his  fault  if  he  is  the  only  man  in  the 
place,"  sard  LiKy ;  and  she  was  not  displeased, 
though  her  cheeks  bamed  more  hotly  than  ever 
when  ha  took  adTmntage  cfher  incantious  speech. 

"  I  mnst  not  let  yon  forget  that  it  is  Gerald  who 
is  the  darihig,''  he  siud,  laughing.  Of  coun^e  it  was 
quite  natunu,  and  meant  nothing,  and  perhaps  no 
one  there  bat  Lottie  and  n^elr  thought  anytUng 
of  this  talk ;  but  it  moved  her,  poor  girl!  with  a  cer- 
tain morttfieation,  and  had  a  curious  eOect  upon  me. 
I  could  not  keep  myself  from  thinking,  Would  it  be 
Lucy  after  all  ?  Atter  her  sister  bad  made  up  her 
mind  in  desperation ;  after,  she  had  screwed  her 
courage  to  the  last  fatal  point ;  after  she  had  con- 
scionnTy  comraitted  herself  and  compromised  her 
maiden  nprightaess,  wonld  it  be  Lucy  who  would 
win  the  prize  without  an  effort  ?  I  cannot  describe 
the  effect  it  had  npon  me.  It  made  me  bum  with 
indignation  to  thinic  that  Lottie  Stoke  putting 
forth  all  her  powers  to  attract  tins  stranger,  — this 
man  who  wai  rich,  and  coold  buy  her  if  he  pleased ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  bis  looks  at  Lucy  filled  me 
wiUi  the  strangest  sense  of  disi^pointment.  I  ought 
to  ha-ra  been  ^ad  that  mch  hunuliating  efforts  fatlcd 
of  snccess,  and  yet  I  was  not  I  hated  them,  and  yet 
I  could  not  bear  to  tUnk  they  wonld  be  in  vain. 

"  And  Harry  has  gone  to  town  again  to-day,"  said 
Ado,  with  a  pout  of  her  pretty  mouth,  *'  tlion^  he 
promised  to  stay  and  take  me  up  the  liver.  They 
make  his  life  wretched  with  tlmse  telegrams  and 
things.  I  ask  him,  What  is  the'good  of  going;  on  like 
this,  when  we  have  plenty  of  money  ?  And  then  he 
tells  me  I  am  a  little  fool  and  don't  understand." 

**  I  always  feel  sure  something  dreadful  has  hap- 
pened lAenever  I  see  a  telegram,"  said  Mrs.  Stoke. 

**  O,  we  are  quite  used  to  thepi ;  they  are  only 
about  business,"  said  Ada,  taking  off*  her  hat  and 
smooUnng  back,  dong  with  a  twist  of  her  pretty 
hair,  the  slightest  h^-^iuUe  pucker  of  care  from 
ber  smooth  yoong  brow. 

"Only  bosinesal"  sud  Genld.  'Hiey  were  the 
same  words  Harry  had  said  the  day  before,  and  they 
strock  me  somehow.  When  he  caught  my  eye  he 
langbed,  and  added  something  about  the  strange 
idea*  fai£eB  had.  **  As  if  any  accident,  or  death,  or 
burial  oottld  be  half  so  important  as  business,"  he 
said,  with  the  balf-eneer  which  we  all  use  as  a  dis- 
gnise  to  our  thoughts.  And  some  of  the  little  party 
erolaimed,  and  some  laughed  with  him.  To  be  sure, 
a  man  in  buriness,  like  Harry  Gresham,  or  a  man 
of  the  wmid,  like  hta  brother,  most  be  less  startled 
by  rack  communications  than  such  quiet  country 
peo^e  as  we  were.    That  was  easy  enough  to  gee. 

That  Bune  n^t,  when  I  came  across  firom  the 
Lodge,  where  1  had  been  spending  the  evening, 
Dii^ewood  stood  blazing  out  agiunst  the  sky  wiSi 
a3l  ilfl  windows  lighted  np.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was 
waUcing  aeroas  the  Green  with  me,  as  it  was  so  fine 
a  ni^it,  saw  me  turn  my  bead  that  way  and  looked 
too.  The  whole  hoose  had  the  air  of  being  Tighted 
np  fbr  an  ilhimination.  It  always  had ;  it  revealed 
itself,  ita  different  floors,  and  even  the  use  of  its  dif- 
ferent ronm  to  all  the  world  by  its  lichts.  The 
Greshams  were  the  kind  of  peopu  who  nave  every 


new  improvement  that  money  can  procure.  They 
made  gas  for  themsdves,  ana  lighted  up  the  entire 
house  in  that  curious  mercantile  millionaire  way 
which  you  never  see  in  a  real  great  house.  Sir 
Thomas's  look  followed  mine,  and  he  shook  his  gray 
head  a  little. 

"  I  hope  no  harm  will  come  of  it,"  he  smd ;  *'  they 
are  going  very  fest  over  rtiere,  Mrs.  MnlgraTC,  I 
hope  they  are  able  to  keep  it  np."  • 

«  Able  !"  said  I,  "  they  are  frightftilly  rich" ;  and 
I  felt  half  aggrieved  by  the  very  supposition. 

**  Yes,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  tliey  would  need  to  be 
rich.  For  a  little  while  that  may  do ;  but  I  dont 
think  any  man  in.  business  can  be  rich  enough  to 
stand  that  sort  of  thing  for  a  long  time  together." 

"  O,  they  can  bear  it,  no  doubt,"  I  said,  impa- 
Hcnt  of  Sir  Thomas's  old-fashioned  ways.  "  Of 
coarse  it  was  very  different  in  the  Coventrys'time.'* 
**  Ah,  in  the  Coventrys'  time,"  said  Sir  Tliomas, 
regretfully  ;  ^  one  does  not  often  get  soch  neigbbon 
as  the  Coventrys.  Take  care  of  that  stone.  And 
now,  here  we  are  at  your  door." 

"  Good  night !"  said  I,  "  and  many  thanks"'j  but 
I  stood  outside  a  Tittle  in  the  balmy  evening  air,  as 
Sir  Thomas  went  home  across  the  Green,  i  could 
not  see  Dinglewood  from  my  door,  and  the  Lodge, 
which  was  opposite,  glimmered  in  a  very  different 
way,  with  faint  candles  in  Lady  Denzil's  chamber, 
and  some  of  the  servants'  sleeping  rooms,  and  the  ' 
soft  white  lampligfat  in  the  windows  below;  domes- 
tic* and  necessary  l^hts,  not  like  the  blaze  in  the 
new  house.  Sir  Tnanas  plodded  quietly  borne, 
with  hi»gray  head  bent,  and  his  hands  behind  him 
under  bis  coat,  in  the  musing  tranquillity  of  old  age ; 
and  a  certain  superstitious  feeling  came  over  me. 
It  was  my  gaze  at  the  illuminated  house  which  made 
him  say  those  uncomfortable  words.  I  felt  aa  if  I 
had  attracted  to  the  Greshams,  poor  children !  in^ 
theirgayety  and  heedlessness,  the  eye  of  some  sleep- 
ing fate. 


CHAPTES  m. 

I  have  often  been  impatient,  in  reading  books,  to 
find  the  story  go  on  from  one  party  to  another,  from 
one  ball  to  another,  as  if  life  had  nothing  more  im- 
portant in  it.  But  sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  does  hap- 

Qso.  The  life  of  the  Greshams  was  madu  up  of 
s  and  parties ;  they  were  never  alone;  Dingle- 
wood blazed  out  to  the  skies  every  evening,  and  the 
carriages  flashed  out  and  in,  and  one  kind  of  merry- 
making or  another  went  on  all  day.  Lottie  Stoke 
was  there  continually,  and  there  grew  up  a  curious 
friendship — half  strife,  half  accord — between  Gerald 
and  herself.  He  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness, as  it  turned  out,  and  consequently  was  not  half 
so  rich.  But  still  he  was  very  well  off.  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  about  people  in  business  which  gives  them 
a  kind  of  primitive  character;  they  are  less  sophisti- 
cated than  the  rest  of  us,  though  jwssibly  not  more 
simple.  The  Greshams  took  a  simple  pleasure  in 
pleasure  for  itself,  without  making  it  a  mere  medium 
for  other  things,  as  most  Of  us  do.  They  were  fond 
of  company,  fond  of  dancing,  delighted  with  picnics, 
and  even  with  croquet,  without  any  ulterior  motive, 
like  children.  They  were  fond  even  of  their  wealth, 
which  gave  them  so  many  prettjr  and  so  man^ 

Eleasant  things.  They  enjoyed  it  with  all  their 
carts,  and  took  an  ianocen^  foolish  delight  in  it, 
which  spiteful  people  set  down  to  puise-pride,  but 
which  in  reality  was  more  Hke  the  open  satisfaction 
of  children  in  their  dear  possessions.   Gerald  was  a 
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very  different  being ;  I  never  saw  him  without  feel- 
ing that  his  visit  was  not  a  mere  visit,  but  had  some 
motive  in  it  Before  Lottie  roused  him  to  talk  and 
battle  wiUi  her,  he  would  look  on  at  their  great  par- 
tis with  a  curious,  anxious,  dissatisfied  lur,  as  if  he 
suspected  or  feared  something.  I  think  poor  Lottie 
went  farther  dian  she  meant  to  go ,-  she  grew  inter- 
ested herseU',  vben  she  had  meant  only  to  interest 
him,  and  was  more  excited  by  his  presence  than  he 
was  by  hers.  They  carried  on  a  kind  of  perpetual 
duel,  very  amusing  to  the  spectators,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  he  liked  it  But  he  liked  Lucy's  funny 
little  shy  speeches  too ;  and  he  had  some  interest 
more  absorbing,  more  serious  than  either,  which 
made  his  face  very  grave  when  the  two  girls  were 
not  there.  Harry  Gresham  had  sometimes  the  air 
of  getting  impatient  of  his  brother's  presence.  Now 
and  then  they  passed  my  house  walking  together, 
and  not  enjoying  their  walk,  according  to  appear- 
ances. Once  as  I  stood  at  my  gate  I  heard  Harry 
say  sharply,  "  In  any  case,  Ada  has  her  seUlement," 
with  a  defiant  lur.  And  Gerald's  face  was  full  of 
remonstrance  and  expostulation.  I  could  not  help 
taking  a  great  interest  in  these  young  people,  and 
feeling  a  little  anxious  at  the  general  ai^pect  of 
affairs. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  ball  was  given 
on  Mrs.  Gresham's  birthday.  I  had  nobody  to 
take  cbar^  of,  for  a  wonder,  and  nothing  to  do  but 
look  on.  The  entire  suite  of  rooms  was  thrown 
open,  ablaze  with  light  and  sweet  with  flowers. 
There  were  great  banks  of  geraniums  in  every  cor- 
ner where  they  could  be  piled,  and  the  wholp  neigh- 
borhood had  been  ravaged  for  roses.  The  room  in 
which  I  took  refuge  was  the  smallest  of  all,  which 
bad  been  old  Lady  Sarah's  boudoir  in  old  times, 
and  was  a  little  removed  from  the  dancing,  and 
cooler  than  the  rest  It  had  one  little  projecting 
twindow,  not  targe  enough  to  be  called  a  my,  which 
looked  ont  upon  the  terrace  jost  above  the  spot 
where  the  old  couple  used  to  sit  in  the  summer  days. 
It  was  open,  and  the  moon  streamed  in,  making  a 
curious  contrast  with  the  floods  of  artificial  light. 
Looking  out  from  it,  you  could  see  the  Thames,  like 
a  silver  ribbon,  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  the 
little  island  and  the  little  house  gleaming  out  white, 
with  intense  black  shadows.  Lottie  Stoke  came  up 
to  me  while  I  stood  at  the  window,  and  looked  out 
over  my  shoulder.  "  It  looks  like  the  ghost  of  the 
river  and  the  ghost  of  the  island,"  she  said,  putting 
her  pretty  arm  round  my  waist  with  an  agitated 
grasp.    "  I  almost  think  we  are  all  ghosts  too." 

"A  curious  moment  to  think  sot"  said  Gerald 
Gresham.  My  back  was  turned  to  them,  so  that  I 
did  not  see  him,  but  there  sounded  something  like  a 
tiaiM  crif  excitement  in  the  half-sneer  of  his  voice. 

"  Not  curious  at  all "  sud  Lottie ;  "  how  many  of 
us  are  really  here,  do  you  think  ?  I  know  where 
Mrs.  Mulsrave  is!  She  is. outside  on  the  terrace 
with  old  Lady  Sarah,  listening  to  the  old  people's 
talk;  though  I  am  holding  her  fast  all  the  same. 
We  are  in  all  sorts  of  plains,  (he  real  halves  of  ua  ; 
but  our  doubles  do  the  dancing  and  the  laughing, 
and  eat  the  ices  qtute  as  well.  It  is  chilly  to  be  a 
ghost,"  said  Lottie  with  a  laugh ;  "  come  in  from  the 
window,  I  am  sure  there  is  a  draught  there." 

"  There  is  no  draught,"  said  Gerald ;  "  you  are 
a&aid  of  being  obliged  to  go  into  particulars,  that 
is  all." 

*'  I  am  not  in  the  least  afirud,"  sud  Lottie.  "  There 
is  Mrs.  Damerel.  She  is  in  the  nnisetr  at  the  Rec- 
tory, though  you  think  yon  have  her  here.   She  is 


counting  Agatha's  curt-papers,  to  see  if  there  is  the 
right  number ;  for  children  are  never  properly  at- 
tended to  when  the  mother's  eye  is  wanung.  I  don\ 
know  where  you  are,  Mr.  Gerald  Graham ;  that 
would  be  too  delicate  an  inquiry.  But  Uiok,  roar 
brother  has  gone  upon  'Change,  thoogh  he  is  in  the 
middle  of  his  guests.  Ue  lowcs  as  like  buniwas  a 
if  he  had  all  the  Reduced  CtmsoU  on  his  mind ;  he 
looks  as  if —  good  heavens !  "* 

■  Lottie  stopped,  and  her  tone  was  bo  full  of  alani 
and  astonishment  that  I  turned  suddenly  round  to 
look  too,  in  a  fright  Harry  Gresham  was  standing 
at  the  door ;  he  liad  a  yellow  envelope  in  tus  hand, 
another  of  those  terrible  telegrams  which  are  always 
bringing  misery.  He  had  turned  round  onswares 
facing  us,  and  fiicing  the  stream  of  fieople  who  were 
always  coming  and  going.  I  never  saw  in  all  my 
life  BO  ghastly  a  face.  It  showed  the  more  that  he 
was  so  ruddy  and  cheerful  by  nature.  In  a  moment 
every  tinge  of  color  bad  disappeared  from  it  His 
mouth  was  drawn  down,  his  blue  eyes  looked  swibi, 
shrinking  back,  as  it  were,  among  the  hsgganJ  lines 
of  the  eyelids.  The  sight  of  him  struck  Lottie  dumb, 
and  came  upon  me  Ttko  a  touch  of  horror.  But 
Gerald,  it  was  evident,  was  not  taken  by  snrpcise. 
Some  crisis  which  he  bad  been  looking  for  h«d  come 
at  lafit.  * 

"  lie  has  had  sonic  bad  news,"  he  said  ;  "  excuse 
me,  my  mother  is  ill,  —  it  must  be  that " ;  and  he 
went  through  the  stream  of  guests,  fording  the  cur- 
rent, as  it  were,  with  noiseless  rapidity.  As  for 
Lottie,  she  drew  me  back  into  the  recess  of  the  mn- 
dow,  and  clung  to  me,  and  cried,  —  but  not  for  Uarrv 
Greshiim.  Her  nerves  were  at  the  highest  Atrain, 
and  broke  down  under  this  last  touch  ;  that  wai  nil. 

"  I  knew  something  was  going  to  happen,"  nhc 
smd.  "  1  felt  it  in  the  air ;  but  I  never  Uiought  it 
was  coming  upon  them." 

"  It  must  be  his  robtber,"  I  said,  though  I  did  not 
think  stk  "  Hush,  Lottie  I  don't  frighten  her,  poor 
child!" 

Lottie  was  used  to  restraining  herself,  hi»1  the 
tears  relieved  her.  She  dried  her  eyes,  and  gave 
me  a  nervous  hug  as  she  loosed  her  arm  from  mj 
waist 

**  I  cannot  stand  this  any  longer,"  she  sajd :  "  I 
must  go  and  dance,  or  something.  I  know  there  is 
trouble  coming,  and  if  I  sit  quiet  I  shall  make  a  fool 
of  myself.  But  you  will  help  them  if  you  can,"  die 
cried  in  my  ear.    Alas,  what  could  I  do  ? 

By  the  time  she  \eft  me  the  brothers  had  disap- 
peared ;  and  atler  half  an  hour's  waiting,  as  nothi^ 
seemed  to  come  of  it,  and  as  the  heat  increased,  I 
went  to  the  window  again.  The  moon  bad  gone  off 
the  house,  bat  still  shone  white  and  full  on  the  lawn, 
like  a  great  sheet  of  ulvery  gauze  bound  and  out- 
lined by  the  blackest  shadow.  My  nund  had  gone 
away  from  that  temporary  interruption.  I  was  not 
thinkine  about  the  Greshams  at  alt,  when  all  at 
once  I  Beard  a  rustle  under  the  window.  When  I 
looked  down  two  figures  were  standing  there  In  the 
shadow.  I  thought  at  first  they  were  robbers,  pec- 
haps  murderers  waiting  to  waylay  some  one.  Allay 
self-command  could  not  restrain  a  faint  exclamation. 
There  seemed  a  little  struggle 'going  on  between  Oiv 
two.  "  You  don't  know  her,"'  said  the  one ;  "  why 
should  you  trust  her  ?  "  "  She  is  safer  than  the 
servants,"  said  the  other,  "  and  she  is  fond  of  poor 
Ada."  If  my  senses  had  not  been  quickened  by 
excitement  and  alarm  I  should  never  hare  beam 
what  they  said.  Then  something  white  was  held  up 
to  me  in  a  hand  that  trembled. 
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"  trive  it  to  Ada,"  said  Harry  Greaham,  in  a  quick, 
breathless,  imperative  voice. 

I  took  the  bit  of  paper  aod  clatehed  it  in  mj 
band,  not  knowing  what  I  did,  and  tben  stood  stu- 
pefied, and  saw  tbem  glide  down  in  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  house  towards  the  river.  Where  were  they 
going  ?  What  bad  happened  ?  This  could  be  no 
sudden  summons  to  a  mother^  death-bed.  They 
went  cautiously  in  tbe  darkness,  the  two  brothers, 
keeping  among  t^e  trdes ;  leaning  out  of  the  window 
aa  far  as  I  conld,  I  law  Gerald's  slighter  figure  and 
poor  Harry's  portly  one,  emerge  into  the  moonlight 
close  to  the  river,  just  upon  the  mbtic  road.  Tben 
I  felt  some  one  pull  me  on  the  Aer  ude.  It  was 
Lottie,  who  had  come  back,  excited,  to  ask  if  I  had 
found  out  anything. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  stretch  out  of  the 
Vindow  altogether,"  she  said,  with  a  half-suspicious 
•riancG  ;  and  I  held  my  lut  of  paper  tight,  with  my 
fan,  in  my  other  band. 

"  I  was  looking  at  the  moon,"  I  said.  "  It  is  a 
lovely  night  I  am  sorry  it  has  gone  off  the  house. 
And  then  the  rooms  are  so  hot  inside." 

I  should  like  to  walk  on  the  terrace,"  said  Lo^ 
tie,  "  but  my  esvalier  has  left  me.  I  was  engaged 
to  him  for  this  dance,  and  be  has  never  come  to 
claim  it.    Where  has  be  gone  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  must  have  lefl  the  room,"  I  Eaid. 

"I  suppose  it  is  their  mother  who  is  ill;  perhaps 
they  have  slipped  out  quietly  not  to  disturb  the 
guests.  If  that  is  the  case,  you  should  go  and  stand 
hv  Mrs.  Gresbam,  L6ttie.  She  will  want  }'our 
help." 

"  But  they  never  would  be  so  unkind  as  to  steal 
away  like  this,  and  leave  everything  to  Ada  I "  cried 
Lottie.  "  Never  1  Harry  Gresham  would  not  do 
it  for  twenty  mothers.  Aa  for  Gerald,  I  daresay  ani/ 
excuse  —  " 

And  here  she  stopped  short,  poor  girl  I  with  an 
air  of  exasperation,  and  looked  ready  to  cry  again. 

"Never  mind,"  I  said;  "go  to  Mrs.  Gresham. 
Don't  say  anything,  Lottie,  but  stand  by  her.  She 
may  want  it,  for  anything  we  know." 

"  As  you  stood  by  us,"  said  Lottie,  affectionately  ; 
and  tben  she  added  with  a  sigh  and  a  faint  little  smile, 
"but  it  never  could  be  so  bad  as  that  with  them." 

I  did  not  make  her  any  reply.  I  was  faint  and 
gi<ldy  with  fear  and  excitement:  and  just  then,  of 
course,  Admiral  Fortia's  brother,  a  hazy  old  gentle- 
man who  was  there  on  a  visit,  and  havered  for  hours 
together,  whenever  he  could  get  a  listener,  hobbled 
up  to  me.  He  had  got  me  into  a  corner,  as  it  were, 
and  built  entrencbmenta  round  me  before  I  knew; 
and  then  he  began  bis  longest  story  of  how  bis 
brother  had  been  appointed  to  the  '"  Bellerophon," 
and  how  it  was  his  interest  that  did  it 

iTo  be  continued.] 


SLEEPING  DOGS. 
There  is  a  capital  old  proverb,  often  quoted  but 
not  so  often  acted  on,  called,  "  Let  sleeping  dogs 
lie  " ;  a  proverb  which,  if  we  were  to  abide  by  its 
injunction,  wonld  keep  us  out  of  many  a  mess  that 
we  get  into  now,  bemuse  we  cannot  let  well  alone. 
CertAinly  we  fall  into  trouble  sometimes  or  rather 
we  drift:  into  it,  —  we  allow  it  to  gather  round  us,  — 
for  want  of  a  frank  explanation  to  clear  off  small 
misunderstandings.  At  least  novelists  say  so,  and 
then  make  a  great  point  of  the  angubh  endured  by 
Henry  and  Angelina  for  three  mortal  Volumes,  be- 
cause they  were  too  atnpid  to  ask  the  reason  why  the 


one  looked  cold  the  other  evening  at  the  duchess's 
ball,  and  the  other  looked  shy  the  next  morning  in 
the  park.  But  tben  novelbts,  poor  souls,  are  driven 
to  such  extravf^nt  expedients  for  motives  and 
matter,  that  we  can  scarcely  take  tbem  as  rational 
exponents  of  real  life  in  any  way ;  tbongh  the  very 
meaning  and  final  cause  of  their  prcmssion  is  to 
depict  ttuman  nature  as  it  is,  and  to  show  the  reflex 
action  of  character  and  circimutance  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  die  pattern  set  out  in  the  actual  world. 
But,  leaving  novelists  atone,  on  the  whole  we  find  in 
real  life  that  if  speech  is  silver,  silence  is  essentially 
golden,  and  that  more  harm  is  done  by  saying  too 
much  than  by  saving  too  little ;  above  all,  that  infi- 
nite nuBohief  arises  Dy  not  letting  sleeping  dogs, 
lie. 

People  are  so  wonderfully  anxious  to  stir  up  the 
dregs  of  everything,  they  can  never  let  thin^  rest 
Take  a  man  or  woman  who  has  done  something  just 
a  little  queer,  —  nothing  very  heinous  perhaps, — 
that  gets  noised  abroad,  and  who  is  coldly  looked 
on  in  consequence  by  those  who  believe  the  reports 
that  arise,  or  worse.  Now  the  wisest  thing  undonbt- 
edly  is  to  bear  the  coldness  as  the  righteous  punish- 
ment of  the  folly,  and  -to  trust  for  rehabiUtation  to 
that  mysterious  process  called  "  living  it  down."  If 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  sinfulness  to  speak  of, 
nothing  but  a  little  imprudence  perhaps,  a  little  pre* 
cipitancy  and  a  great  deal  of  ill-nature  by  all  means 
wake  up  the  sleeping  dog,  and  set  him  bowling 
through  the  streets.  He  may  do  ^ood,  seeing  that 
truth  would  be  your  friend.  But  if  there  is  a  core 
of  ugly  fact,  even  if  it  is  not  quite  as  ugly  as  the 
envelope  which  rumor  has  put  about  it,  then  fall 
back  upon  the  dignity  of  livinfr  it  down,  and  let  the 
dof;  lie  sleeping  and  muzzled.  There  is  another, 
but  an  unsavory  saying,  which  advises  against  the 
stirring  up  of  evij  odors;  but  this  is  just  what  im- 

?rudent,  nigh-Bpirited  people  will  not  understanft. 
'bey  will  take  their  own  my  in  smte  of  society  and 
all  its  laws  :  they  will  kick  over  the  traces  wnen  it 
suits  them ;  they  will  do  this  and  that  of  wbich  the 
world  says  authoritatively,  ^  No,  you  shall  not  do  tt," 
and  then,  when  the  day  of  wrath  arrives,  and  down 
comes  the  whip  on  the  offending  back,  they  shriek 
piteously,  and  wake  up  alt  the  dogs  in  the  town  in 
the  "  investigation  of  their  ease."  And  a  queer  ken- 
nel enough  toey  turn  out  sometimes  !  They  woidd 
have  done  better  to  have  put  up  with  tbeir  social 
thrashing  than  to  have  set  the  bloodhounds  of  "  in- 
vestigation "  on  their  heels.  Actions  for  libel  often 
do  this  kind  of  thing,  as  every  one  may  read  for 
himself  Many  a  man  who  gets  bis  farthing  damages 
had  better  have  borne  the  surly  growl  of  the  only 
half-roused  dog,  than  have  retaliated,  and  so  waked 
him  up.  The  farthinz  damages  reprraenting  say  a 
cuff  on  the  head  or  a  Kick  in  the  ribs,  or  a  mUder 
I'  Lie  down,  sir  I "  may  be  very  pleasant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  yelped  at,  as  w>  mncn  revenge  exacted, 
I —  Sbylock's  pound  of  flesh  without  the  blood.  Bat 
what  about  the  consequences  ?  what  about  the  dis- 
closure of  your  seeret  fi>llies,  and  the  uncovering 
of  the  foundations  on  which  the  libel  rested  ?  The 
foundations  remain  immovable  to  the  end  of  time  if 
the  superstructure  is  disroofed,  and  the  sleeping  dog 
is  awakened,  never  to  be  set  at  rest  again  whue  be 
has  a  tooth  in  his  head  that  can  bite. 

One  of  the  arts  of  peaceful  living  at  home  is  con- 
tained in  the  power  of  letting  sleeping  dogs  lie. 
Papa  is  surly,  —  it  is  a  way  papas  have,  —  or  mam- 
ma is  snappish,  as  even  the  best  of  mammas  are  at 
times,  when  the  girls  are  tiresome,  and  iriU  fiirt  with 
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indigiUe  yonnger  brothers,  or  whan  tiie  hoys,  wbo 
muBC  mnrjr  money,  are  pajrin^  attentimi  to  dower- 
less  beauty  instead.  WeU,  uie  &mily  borbon  m 
overcast,  uid  tiie  black  dog  kei^s  the  gftte  of  tbe 
family  mansion.  Better  let  it  lio  there  asleep,  if  it 
vtJl  be  content  to  remain  so.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  it  there  certainly,  bat  it  would 'be  worse  to 
roose  it  into  activity  and  a  general  yelping  through 
Uie  house.  SomeCiffles,  indeed,  in  a  family  given  to 
tears  and  carcases,  and  easily  excited  teelingg,  a 
fraak  challenge  as  to  reasons  why  is  answered  bj'  a 
temporary  storm,  followed  by  a  scene  of  effusion 
and  otteiuiriAsemeni,  and  the  black  dog  is  not  wak- 
ened, but  banished',  by  the  rousing  he  has  got. 
This  is  a  method  that  can  be  tried  when  you  have 
perfect  knowledge  and  command  of  your  material ; 
else  it  ia  dangerous,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  would 
be  an  nnsnecimful  experiment.  It  ia  nearlv  always 
atuucceasful  with  husbands  and  wives,  Trao  often 
sulk,  but  rarely  for  causes  needing  explanation. 
Angelina  knows  quite  well  that  she  danced  too 
often  the  other  ntgbt  with  that  fascinating  young 
Lovelace,  for  whom  her  Henry  has  a  special,  and  not 
qnita  groandless,  averuon.  She  may  put  on  as 
many  airs  of  injured  innocence  aa  she  likes,  and 
afieL't  to  consider  herself  an  ill-useil  wife  siriFering 
gnevoos  things  becauae  of  her  husband's  displeasure, 
and  tbe  black  d(^  of  sulks  accompanying;  but  she 
knows  as  well  as  her  Henry  himself  where  her  sin 
lies,  and  to  kick  at  the  blai^k  dog  would  only  be  to 
set  him  loose  upon  her,  and  be  well  barked  at,  if  not 
worried,  for  her  pains.  The  wiser  course  would  be 
to  mozzle  him  by  ignoring  his  presence  ;  and  so  in 
almoiit  aU  cases  of  domestic  dog,  however  black. 

A  sleeping  Aog  of  another  kind,  wbteh  it  would 
be  well  if  women  would  always  leave  at  rest,  is  ^e 
potential  passion  of  a  man  who  is  a  cherished  friend, 
but  an  impossible  lover.  Certiun  slow-going  men 
are  able  to  maintain  for  life  a  strong  but  strictly 
platonic  attachment  for  certain  women.  If  any 
wanner  impulse  or  more  powerfiil  ft-eling  gives 
threatening  notice  of  arising,  it  is  kept  in  due  sub- 
jeetioa  and  a  wholesome  state  of  coolness,  perhaps 
by  its  very  hopelessneaB  even  if  returned,  perhaps 
by  the  fear  or  tbe  knowledge  that  it  would  be  ill 
received,  and  tiat  the  only  passport  to  the  pleasant 
friendship  so  delighted  in,  is  m  this  calm  and  sober 
platonism.  This  is  all  very  well  so  long  as^  the 
woman  minds  what  she  is  atwut ;  for  the  pamonlera 
attachment  of  a  man  depends  mainly  on  her  desire 
to  keep  thini^  in  tfaar  present  pUoe,  and  on  her 
power  of  hi^ng  to  the  Ime  to  be  obmrved.  If  she 
overstepf  tbia  hne,'if  she  waken*  up  that  sleeping 
dog  of  pasnon,  it  is  idl  over  wi^  him  and  platonism. 
What  was  once  a  plearant  truth  would  now  be  a 
buraing  satire,  for  friendship  roated  by  love  can 
never  take  sernco  under  its  old  banners  ^ain. 
And  yet  tliiB  is  what  women  are  contiaualty  doing. 
They  are  always  complaining  diat  men  are  not 
their  friends,  and  tbat  they  are  only  selfish  and. 
■elf-seeking  in  their  rdations  with  l^m ;  yet  no 
sooner  do  they  possess  a  man  friend,  who  is  nothing 
else,  than  they  try  their  utmoet  to  convert  htm  into 
a  lover,  and  are  not  too  well  pleased  if  they  do  not 
succeed;  which  might  by  chance  sometimes  happen, 
like  any  o^r  rare  occurrence,  but  not  often.  And 
yet  success  ruins  everydiing.  It  takes  away  the 
friend,  and  doM  not  giro  an  available  lover ;  it 
destroys  the  existing  ^ood,  and  snbstitotes  nothing 
better.  If  thA  woman  u  of  tlie  fishpond  type,  whose 
hearts  Thackeray  wanted  to  "drag,"  sne  simply 
turns  nwnd  upon  the  unhappy  victim  with  ono  of 


the  "loob  that  kill";  if  ehe  is  more  weak  Shan 
vain,  and  less  designing  than  impulsive,  she  regrets 
the  momentary  infatuation  which  has  lost  ber  her 
friend ;  bat  in  any  case  she  has  lost  him,  and  that 
by  folly,  not  misfortune. 

Just  aa  easy  is  it  to  rouse  t^e  steeping  dogs  of  ha- 
tred, of  jealousy,  of  envy.  You  have  a  tepid,  well- 
controlled  dislike  to  some  one;  and  you  know  that 
he  knows  it.  For  feelings  are  eloquent,  even  when 
dumb,  and  express  themselves  in  a  thousand  ways 
independent  of  words.  You  do  not  care  much  about 
your  dislike,  —  you  do  not  nurse  it  and  feed  it  in  any 
way,  and  are  rather  content  than  not  to  let  it  lie  dor- 
mant and  so  far  Mrmless.  But  your  unloved  friend 
cimnot  let  well  alone.  He  will  be  alwaj-s  treading  on 
your  corns  and  touching  you  on  the  raw.  That  un- 
lucky speeul&tim  yoii  made ;  your  play  that  was 
damned ;  the  election  you  lost ;  the  decision  that 
was^iven  against  you,  with  costa, — whenever  you 
see  him  he  is  sure  to  introduce  some  topic  that  mbs 
you  the  wrong  way,  till  at  last  the  sleeping  dog  gef  s 
fairly  roused,  and  what  was  merely  a  well-ordered 
dislike  bursts  out  into  a  frantic  and  ungovernable 
hatred.  It  has  been  his  own  doing.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  platonic  friend  transfunned  into  tbe  pas- 
sionate lover  by  the  woman's  wiles,  so  the  dislike 
that  gave  you  no  trouble,  become  now  the  hatred 
that  IS  a  real  curse  to  yonr  existence,  results  fVom 
j^our  friend's  int-esftant  rousing  up  of  sleeping  pas- 
sions. Young  people  are  much  given  to  this  kind  of 
thin^.  There  ia  an  impish  tendency  in  most  girls, 
and  in  all  boys,  that  makes  teazing  a  matter  of  ex- 

3uisite  delight  to  them.  If  they  know  of  any  sleeping 
og  that  an  elder  carries  about  under  his  cloak,  they 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  ronaing  it  to 
activity,  though  their  own  backs  may  get  bitten  in 
the  fray.  Let  a  youngster  into  the  secret  of  a  weak- 
ness, a  sore,  or  a  paSsion,  and  if  he  can  resist  the 
temptation  of  torturing  you  as  the  result  of  his 
knowledge  he  may  lay  claim  to  a  virtue  ainaost  un- 
known in  boyish  morals.  But  they  sometimes  pay 
pretty  dearly  for  their  fun.  More  than  one  lifelong 
di!<likc,  culminating  in  a  disastrotis  codicil  or  total 
omission  fit)m  the  body  of  the  will,  has  been  the 
return-blow  for  a  course  of  bojish  teasings  which  a 
testy  old  uncle  or  huflMh  maiden  aunt  has  had  to 
undergo.  Tbfe  punishment  may  be  severe,  and  most 
unjnst;  but  then  the  provocation  was  tlier«,  and 
revenge  is  a  human,  if  indefennble,  instinct  coiAmon 
to  tdl  classes.  Fathers  md  mothers  themselves  are 
not  alvaji  sacred  ground,  nor  are  their  special  dogs 
snffered  to  lie  steeping  nndistnrbed;  and  perhaps 
the  favoritisms  and  companrtive  coldness  patent  in 
almost  every  famHy  may  be  traced  Iwick  to  the  pro- 
pensity for  soothing  or  for  rousing  those  parental 
beasts.  For  even  nthen  and  mothers  have  human 
and  personal  feelings  ia  excess  <^  their  instincts,  and 
they,  no  more  thaa  any  one  else,  like  to  be  put 
through  their  paces  by  the  im|H8h  vivacity  of  youth, 
and  made  to  dance  according  to  the  piping  of'^ an  ii^ 
reverent  lad  or  saucy  girl.  &  they  have  dogs,  they 
don't  want  their  children  to  pry  into  their  kennels 
and  whip  them  out  at  their  pleasure,  and  those  who 


pnvate  life.  Historically 
saying  does  not  hold  good.  For  if  the  great  leaders 
of  thought  and  reform  bad  not  roused  up  the  sleep- 
ing dogs  of  their  day,  and  made  them  give  tongue 
for  all  after  ages  to  hear,  we  should  be  but  pooriy  off 
at  this  present  time.  Many  of  onr  Cbertiea  have 
been  got  only  by  diligently  prodding  up  that  very 
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sleepy  dog,  tbe  public,  till  be  has  been  forced  to 
show  hia  teeth,  and  every  achool-boy'B  bistory  is  foil 
of  iDatAaces  Of  how  much  has  been  done,  all  the 
world  over  uid  in  ereir  age,  by  the  like  Bkeant. 
Sometimes  the  prodded  (uigwes  at  the  wrong  throat 
on  the  other  Bide,  as  we  have  had  a  &w  notuile  ■■- 
stances  of  late;  and  then  it  wonld  have  been  wtsv 
to  have  left  him  qaietly  (lee|Hng  in  the  shade, 
whether  at  Hentana  or  daewhere;  to  ronse  fi^ 
rending  bung  a  doot  amnsement  at  the  best,  and  an 
einioently  unprofitable  nse  of  leadKF. 


THE  GREAT  KERMESSE  AT  ANTWERP. 

"  What  will  yon  ?  "  said  the  coachman  of  my  viffi- 
lante  ;  "  you  bare  been  driving  about  for  two  hours ; 
you  have  been  to  every  hotel  m  the  town  ;  it  is  tbe 
kermease,  I  tell  you ;  and  it  is  better  to  sleep  in  a 
be<i  than  on  a  doorstep." 

There  was  something  concloMve  about  bis  last 
words.  I  looked  op  at  the  dingy  archway,  and  teied 
t3  conquer  tiie  repugnance  I  Mlt  to  us  sBneral 
aspect  of  the  house.  I  gan  A  hearty  gulp,  and 
stepped  in. 

I  nad  been  to  all  the  hotels  in  the  Place  de  Meir, 
the  Place  Terte,  &c.,  but  all  were  full  to  the  roof 
This  one  was  certainly  well  utnated  in  the  Marcb6 
Aux  Sonlters,  just  between  the  two  Places;  but  then 
I  bad  never  heard  of  it,  —  an  unanswerable  objection 
to  an  EDglishman,  —  and  it  did  not  look  inviting. 
I  believe  that  my  coachamn  was  in  the  pay  of  Jonas 
and  his  wife;  but  I  forget — I  have  yet  to  intro- 
duce you  to  them. 

A  great  unwieldy  Flemish  woman  met  me  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs;  we  looked  brown  and  dirty  ;  and 
I  thought  of  the  Ogress  in  tbe  fairy  tale  as  she 
smiled  at  me  copiously  ont  of  those  canning  httle 
black  beads  of  eyes,  and  fondled  her  fat  nands. 
Under  tbe  jden  of  the  Kennesse,  I  settled  to  pay  a 
£iBt-cIasB  price  for  a  room  ou  tm^nhne,  and  was  then 
handed  over  to  tfu  gmdanee  of  her  squinting,  fid- 
mouthed  hnsband  19  die  dir^  itairease.  I  lowed  at 
the  man  as  be  shoved  me  into  my  room,  and  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  a  mom  striking  likeness  to 
the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Chiaxlewit. 

I  did  not  fisd  hanpy ;  I  kept  thinking  of  stories 
about  nawaiy  travellraB  betrayed  into  a  brigand's 
den,  and  put  to  aleq>  in  beifa  wiUi  tn^^-doors  under 
them. 

I  looked  at  the  bed ;  there  was  no  canopy  to  cnne 
down  and  crush  me ;  there  were  no  hangings  at  all ; 
nor  was  there  even  a  pretence  of  carpet.  A  ronnd 
table  with  a  decayed  (xlskin  top,  one  chair  with,  a 
broken  back,  and  a  miseraUe  waeh'itaad, 

I  tumed  to  remonstrate,  bat  Jmm  had  sfipped 
away  ai  KMelesaly  m  •  eat 

I  foond  my  my  back  along  the  doie,  nerrinr 
gallery  betwesn  ue  bedrooms.  One  of  Ae  doon 
was  open,  and  diowed  a  sort  of  cupboard  -lighted 
only  by  a  skylight ;  here  half  a  docen  mistresses 
were  stretched  on  tressels.  I  shuddered ;  the 
weather  was  sti&ngly  hot :  "  If  many  of  the  rooms 
are  thus  peopled,  what  an  atmosphere  there  will  be 
during  mght-dme  I "  I  said  musingly ;  for  I  had 
remarked,  as  an  additional  objection  to  my  bed- 
room,  that  its  window  opened  facing  those  of  an- 
other part  of  the  hotel,  only  a  few  »<t  sepaorating 
them. 

There  was  no  landlady  to  be  seen  when  I  reached 
the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  eo  I  went  up  three  steps  which 
faced  me,  and  foond  myself  in  iha  taSe. 

Astained,  nn^y  cloui|8i^gestive  both  of  soi^  and 


coffee,  was  being  spread  over  one  ei^  of  the  table 
by  the  waiter. 

"  Cast  fa —  I  am  ver'  ^tad  to  see  you,  mt  ";  and 
he  too  rubbed  his  hands  and  smile^  aad  told  me 
he  spcAe  English,  and  that  his  name  was  Jules. 
He  loo^  cfean,  and  fke  more  wholesome  than 
either  c£  Ua  employers ;  and  I  began  to  make  some 
inquiries  about  this  Kermesse,  into  whicSi  I  had  so 
unexpectedly  fallen. 

"  Tiens  —  it  ia  the  Kermesse  —  the  great  Ker^ 
messe  of  Antwerp.  All  the  world  knows  of  it,  and 
comes  to  it ;  Dutch  and  Giennao,  —  Europe,  in  fact. 
There  used  to  be  Kermesse  in  all  the  Flemish  towns, 
but  not  now  ;  all  that  is  changed,  and  there  ii  only 
this,  the  great  Kermesse  of  Antwerp,  the  most  impor- 
tant festival  of  the  world." 

I  began  to  feci  extremely  ignorant,  and  I  at- 
tempted to  diange  the  subject  by  complaimng  of  my 
bedroom.  « 

"  Cest  pa,  mcnsienr,  what  will  yon  ?  —  for  tbe  Ker- 
messe, no  (me  care  how  they  sleeps,  so  as  they  sleeps 
indoors,  —  six  in  one  room  of  two  beds,  —  and  they 
are  quite  appy,  because  it  is  Kenneese.  Monneur, 
yon  wurald  Imve  told  to  keep  a  bed  before  for  you, 
and  then  you  could  have  choice ;  now  it  is  not  pot- 
aible,  —  cVsi  fo." 

There  aeeiMd  something  like  reason  in  this,  es- 
pecially when  Jules  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the 
festival  always  takes  place  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumptitxi,  tbe  15th  of  August. 
If  I  gave  np  this  bed  and  sought  another  inn,  I 
might  be  even  worse  off.  I  ordered  my  aq^ier  ud 
went  out. 

The  streets  were  almost  impessabie ;  all  vehicles 
were  movine  at  a  foot-pace ;  Place  Verte  was 
one  mass  of  heads.  There  were  gayly  dressed  stran- 
gers from  all  quarters,  to  judge  by  the  polyglot  they 
talked ;  and  iwanns  of  Anversois,  already  m  btdiday 
garb,  chatted  merrily  together  as  they  tried  to 
pronoeoade  np  and  down  ender  the  trees. 

The  Babel  was  increased  by  ^  constant  hammer- 
ing in  a  tittle  parilion  at  one  end  of  the  jrfaee. 
This  was  bong  erected  for  the  band ;  there  was  to 
be  frbaU  for  the  peo^de  under  the  awnings  in  the 
centre  of  the  Place,  and  eariy  in  ibe  afternoon  a 
moaical  ctmeoun  in  honor  of  Babens,  to  end  1^  the 
offering  of  Uurel  crowns  at  the  foot  of  Geei^  grand 
statue. 

Having  seen  as  moA,  as  I  could  in  sndi  a  crowd, 
I  made  my  way  by  soine  of  the  bac^  streets  to  die 
Place  de  Meir.  liot  quite  so  much  bostie  and  noise 
here,  the  piomenaden  being  of  a  better  class,  bat 
more  hammering.  In  tbe  middle  of  the  long  wide 
street  near  the  Rue  de  Rabens,  and  just  opposite 
die  Sjug^  Pblaoe,  a  fange  sMflbU  was  beiiv  erected. 
This  was  Ae  pla«&nn  where  the  "  Benedictian  " 
woidd  be  said  V  the  Axchbiihop,  afker  the  Cd^ 
bre  Procemion  de  Notre  Dame." 

All  the  vrorid  knows  how  infections  exoitemeBt 
if.  The  bright  and  pretty  foces  and  eager  VMces 
and  merry  laughter  had  inspirited  me.  I  went 
home  determined  to  make  the  oest  of  my  inn. 

In  the  soile,  seated  at  tbe  top  of  the  table,  and 
plainly  eating  and  drinking  his  fill,  was  an  old  gen- 
tleman wiUi  a  red  ribbon  in  his  bntton-hole,  whom 
I  at  once  set  down  to  be  a  Frenchman.  His  pro- 
nunciation was  so  pore,  so  free  from  tiie  flat  guttural 
Walloon  acoeat,  his  manner  was  so  quick  and  lively, 
that  I  felt  sure  he  was  no  Fleming.  It  came  out 
afterwards  that  I  was  both  riefat  and  wrong :  be  was 
Flemt^  by  birth,  and  Frencn  by  a  lon^  residence 
in  that  country. 
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I  did  not  like  1117  supper ;  the  '*  blfltek  "  was  tougb, 
and  almost  raw,  and  the  fried  pat^rocs  were  only 
half  cooked.  Th&  sinister-faced  landEortl  was  stand- 
ing Dbsi'r|tiioiisIy  beside  tbe  Tiew  ranjer,  and  I  saw 
liini  eve  inc  unplcigantlj'  when  1  bade  Jules  take 
mv  dishes  to  the  fire  ajiain.  Monsieur  of  the  red 
ribbon  looked  about  hirti  in  a  lurdly  way  ;  he  was 
plaiaty  a  ffoCBt  worth  congidorat'oti.  He  asked  for 
t3ie  beat  Buruundy  in  the  ccllftr,  and  invited  the 
landlorrl  to  help  him  with  it.  The.  tables  were  get- 
ting full,  as  ihu  puopie  catne  flocking  in  to  their 
flunnftw,  all  lu  eager  exeileiiient  about  the  morrow. 

Next  til  me  sat  a  vifry  young  priest,  with  modest 
downcast  eyes.  He  had  ncvL-r  been  beyond  the 
college  at  Urammont  before ;  he  had  now  come  to 
Antwerp,  he  told  me,  with  th«  little  ba!d-hea(Jed 
preceptor  opposite,  as  one  of  the  examiners  of  ihv 
Jesuit  College ;  and  he  and  his  forapaniorv  thus 
found  themsvlvea  in  the  uiiil^ft  of  the  Ktirniesse. 
There  was  a  deprecation  in  the  young  priest's  tone, 
as  if  deplorlrg  the  sac;rifice  of  tliree  (lays'  atniise- 
ment;  but  after  bc  had  a  glas3  of  hi^cr,  the  twinkic! 
ill  hi:!  eyes,  and  the  jokes  hs  exchanged  across  the 
tabla  with  bis  friend  reminded  lue  elrongly  of  an 
English  school-boy  at  hoUday  time. 

The  word  cmj/ciw,  frequently  uttered  at  the  top 
of  the  table,  attracted  me.  Monsieur  of  the  red 
ribbon  ivas  eomplaining  t-o  the  landlord  of  the 
treachery  he  hari  seen  praetised  on  an  unhappy 
EoD^tishman  at  Dieppe,  who,  be  B.lid,  had  been  put 
to  sletp  in  &  misttrable  graaief,  while  there  wurt! 
firet-iloor  rooms  in  plenty. 

The  landloi-d'a  grin,  with  that  fish-like  month  of 
his,  was  hideoHs  to  behold.  • 

'■  It  docs  not  sij;nity,"  ho  Bftid,  "  They  pay  all  the 
Baiae,  wherever  thay  are  put;  tUey  KtV  only coe/iona 
but  they  are  all  rieh." 

I  fani'ied  that  he  looked  at  me  ;  but  when  a  man 
squints  it  \s  difHtiiilt  Co  feel  positive. 

Ked-ribbon  related  several  good  stories,  and  was 
lUtened  to  with  dt^furencc  and  applause,  lie  eeemcd 
to  take  upon  himself,  aa  by  ri;»Lt,  the  post  of  prind- 
p;d  pfrnonage;  but  eitlier  prejudice  or  the  hnd- 
Jord's  word^  had  pla.iiily  warned  liim  a^ain^t  ine. 
When  llie  youni^  prieat  left  the  table,  I  trieil  ta  join 
in  convereatioa  with  the  chatty  Frenehraan,  bat  to 
no  purpose. 

torhon  is  an  unpleasant  word  to  heir  applied  to 
yourself  by  yonr  hostf  espet^iiilly  when  you  an;  already 
di^atisiQcd  with  your  sleeping  accommodation. 

Pah!  —  how  hot  and  cLose  the  roum  smelt !  I 
opened  bath  sides  of  the  i^aaement ;  a  yet  fouler 
smell  came  up  from  below,  and  1  found  that  I  was 
just  over  the  Btables,  The  wincSnws  were  ehut  with 
a  bang  that  may  have  atarlled  some  of  niy  neigh- 
bors. 1  to«k  lip  my  candle  and  exfimined  the  bed  ; 
this  was  more  aalisfaetory,  thoujjb  tbn  sheets  did  not 
Bccm  too  smooth ;  thti  spring  mattress  waa  frcaLly 
covered.  • 

AUoti^ I  ahall  sleep,  spite  of  everything.  A  gooj 
night  will  make  amenda. 

It  Bsemed  to  me  that  the  action  of  jjettinsj  into 
bed  was  diHiL-ult  and  prolonged  ;  that  I  made  too 
deep  an  impression,  and  consCcjueatly  that  my  pil- 
low was  tineAsily  high  ;  however,  I  am  nsecT  to  Ger- 
man beds,  and  therefofe  accustomed,  if  n«ed  be,  to 
mt  up,  rather  than  Via.  But  my  naxt  sensation  was 
of  a  deeidtdly  novel  charaettr;  was  there  a  trap- 
door in  the  centre  of  the  mattress,  or  what  eaused 
tay  feet  to  rise  to  the  same  lyvid  as  my  head,  iii- 
diteing  apoplectic  symptoms  "/  Growling,  and  I  fear 
somewhat  anathematizing  the  good  city  of  Antwerp, 


I  rolled  out  of  bed,  lit  the  candle,  and  proceeded  to 
Rxamine  into  the  cause  ofniy  discomfort.  The  mat- 
tress had  three  rows  of  aprings,  and  all  those  of  the 
centre  were  broSton.  It  was  not  onlv  in  theoij, 
then,  that  the  landlonl  considered  an  Lnglissbman  a 
cochon.  Furiously  did  I  hurry  on  my  garments  a.Dd 
Bt'ramble  down  to  the  mile,  where  the  aound  of  fresh 
arrivals  told  iiis  I  sliould  find  Jules.  Jlq  was  there, 
hut  he  bad  cvideiatly  aupp«d  late.  lie  was  too  stu- 
pid to  understand  me;  and  whiMi  1  njioke  of  mj 
broken  bed,  he  pointed  vacantly  to  a  mattrcsa  in 
one  corner  of  the  salle,  on  which  a  he^vv  bloatrf 
Gerninn  was  already  Bnorlog  loudly.  The  place  was 
thronged  with  men  vociferating  in  difierent  hu- 
guages.  for  better  fare  than. cold  meat  and  beer  of 
J^uvain,  which  seemed  all  that  Jules  could  prodocc 
A  band  of  mu-->ical  amateurs,  who  had  come  in  ftr 
to-morrow'e  roiifonrs,  had  taki^n  refuge  in  their  lEt. 
and  were  playing  the  Jiraban^oine  noisily  in  a  eo^ 
tier.  Another  group,  whose  cross-bows  showed 
them  to  belong  to  the  company  of  Arbalctriers,  bfti 
bpgun  to  snioke,  evidently  presuming  on  Jtdfcg's  con- 
dition. Quit't  even  on  a  broken  insures.^  Wits  jm- 
fcriible  to  tliia  Pandemonium;  so  I  went  up  fflatn 
again,  t<pread  my  blankets  ou  the  lloor,  and  paaed 
Ihe  rest  of  the  right  Ht  least  on  a  level  surface. 

The  bright  sun  and  thq  carillfm  of  Notre  Dsjds 
roused  me  before  fix.  D"ctoek.  I  am  of  an  eas^y,  for^ 
Riving  nature,  and  in  spite  of  ray  hanl  lydging,  I 
thonglit  of  the  day  bofure  raCi  rather  tlian  of  the 
night  1  ha<l  left  behind,  and  went  down  stairs  whist- 
ling. A  bad  bruakfa-st  ruOled  cnc  again.  I  ask^d 
for  the  landlaily.  Afier  £umc  delay  ehe  came  for- 
ward, radiant  with  smiles,  foDdlmg  her  hands  mora 
than  ever. 

"  Madame,"  said  I,  "■  i  cannot  stay  here  Iltile38  yoo 
give  me  a  better  room  and  better  fare." 

"  IVuiJrtCjii  / "  ALadame  was  (h'sidt'e :  but  At 
smiled  ao  persistently,  and  rolled  her  fat  bands  into 
eiicb  a  ball,  that  I  was  tempted  to  think  eb&  rAtbo' 
enjoyed  the  rciital  of  inv  sufTiiringB. 

If  I  &tny,  Qir.d:ime,  1  must  have  a  good  room  ti 
the  same  price,  and  a  good  breakfast," 

"  liy  all  means  ;  monsieur  s.hall  have  all  lie  wiibej." 

Slill  smiling  sweetly,  niiidame  asked  ine  to  follow 
her  up  stairs.  Wi-  passed  along  the  gallery  that  led 
from  the  first  landing,  and  she  tbreif  open  the  doon 
of  no  less  tha,n  three  vary  fair  sleeping -rooms. 

When  I  turn<^d  round  to  reproai^h  her,  she  had 
disap;*eared. 

I  got  a  programme  of  the  day'3  amiii^emeots- 
There  was  to  be  a  grand  distribution  of  prizes  for 
the  winners  at  archery  of  all  kinds,  at  rifle  and  csr^ 
bine  &ho[)ting,  at  skittles  and  bgwU  ;  but  by  wiloess- 
ing  ihi^,  I  ebonld  miss  the  prineipal  feature  of  the 
Ktrrai'Bse,  —  the  Grande  Procession  of  Notre  Dame 
round  her  own  apecial  Flemish  dty.  Ili^h  Hast 
was  to  be  at  ten  o'clock,  and  after  that  the  proces- 
sion. 

If  was  luckv  that  I  started  early,  for  the  streeb 
were  thronged  more  densely  than  ever.  1  had  to 
wait  quite  half  an  boar  before  I  could  get  across  the 
riaca  Verte;  and  when  I  reaehed  the  corner,  dm? 
the  cathedral,  I  found  further  passive  conipleielf 
blocked.  No  use  in  going  round,  an  oblifpng  old 
lady  told  me,  —  the  procession  of  Uuihis,  with  their 
prizes,  was  fln  ita  way  to  the  Hiiiel  de  Ville  id  the 
Grande  Place,  I  could  not  possibly  arrive  at  the 
cathi.^dral  till  they  had  pasKd, 

But  monsieur  is  not  hurried,"  she  went  on  in 
Fleiniflh :  be  is  perhaps  thirsty,  and  wishes  to  b« 
refreshed  ?" 
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The  direction  of  her  eyes  drew  mine  to  the  shin- 
ing brass  pitcher  ahe  carried  on  her  arm ;  even  iriiii- 
oat  it  her  tall  straw  bat  bonnet  would  have  told  me 
she  was  one  of  the  picturesque  milkwcmien  of  Ant- 
we^  Sbe  had  a  blue  pl«d  ribbon  across  the  crown 
and  down  the  tiUl  sides  of  her  hat, — new  to^ay,  — 
and  its  brim  was  lined  with  blue  ulk ;  close  round 
her  cheerful  red-brown  face  sbe  wore  a  quilled  lace 
cap  with  long  lappets;  ber  skirt  was  of  buQ-colored 
cotton,  and  her  jacket  black ;  over  this  last,  how- 
ever, she  wore  a  new  scarlet  neckerchief. 

On  came  the  guilds,  each  with  its  flag-bearer  in 
front,  and  another  man  carrying  on  a  pole  the  tro- 
phies won  on  former  occasions.  The  artisans  them- 
selves were  a  most  insignificant  set  of  men,  and  some 
of  the  prizes  looked  no  better  than  penny-pieces  sus- 
pended by  a  tricolor  ribbon.  One  —  I  foi^et  the 
name  of  the  company  —  in  lieu  of  a  Rag  showed  a 
painted  pole,  from  which  hung  a  single  medal ; 
others  had  velvet  banners  richly  embroidered,  and 
on  B  coshion  of  similar  texture  showed  gold  and 
alvcr  medals,  cups,  bugle-horns,  and  other  rewards 
of  their  skill. 

I  soon  got  tired  of  the  meagre  sbow,  —  wfaicb, 
however,  seemed  to  delight  the  Anvcrsois,  —  and  Z 
employed  myself  in  gazing  up  at  the  magnificent 
spire  and  its  surroundmgs. 

At  last  the  marksmen  were  fairly  passed,  and  then 
there  was  a  rush  to  the  cathedral. 

It  filled  so  rapidly  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  a  chair. 

Service  had  begun  already,  and  clouds  of  fragrant 
incense  were  floating  over  the  eastern  end.  I  bad 
oflen  seen  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  before,  but 
never  so  richly  decked. 

A  little  way  beyond  the  cupola,  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  nave,  stood  on  a  raised  throne  a  gorgeous- 
ly clad  image  of  Notre  Dame,  life-size,  holding  her 
eon-in  hrr  arms ;  and  hende  each  one  of  the  cen- 
tral rows  of  cbist««d  columns,  a  ma^ificent  banner 
(^crimson  or  scarlet  velvet,  embroidered  with  her 
emblems.  The  costumes  near  me  were  sufliciently 
atriking.  There  was  a  beautiful  dark-eyed  girl  with 
a  skin  Tike  a  gypsy,  wearing  a  string  or  pearl  beads 
ronnd  her  throat ;  from  this  nnng  a  crucifix  of  carved 
coral,  and  she  wore  ear-rings  in  carved  coral  also, 
heads  of  saints.  Across  her  forehead  was  a  broad 
gold  plate  engraved  with  curious  devices,  and  fas- 
teoed  on  by  this  a  cap  of  fine  Mechlin  lace;  the  rest 
of  her  dress  was  of  dark  woollen  stufl',  but  open  at 
&e  bosom,  so  that  the  pearls  rested  on  ber  clear 
daik  skin.  I  suspect  she  found  out  I  was  a  heretic ; 
for  she  crossed  herself  when  she  caoght  me  looking 
at  her,  and  moved  further  off. 

The  beat  grew  intense.  The  faint  smell  of  in- 
cense,  mingling  with  less  pleasant  odors,  became, 
nckeninff.  I  wished  the  service  would  come  to  an 
end.  * 

At  last  the  sacristan  afmroacbed  the  great  bediz- 
ened im^e,  followed  by  four  men  bearing  two  long 
stoat  poles.  There  is  a  confused  murmur  among 
the  people  near,  and  a  simultancoas  movement  to- 
wards the  great  doorway.  No  pushing  or  squeezing, 
— be  sure  of  that;  among  Belgians  all  is  decorous 
and  quiet. 

I  am  glad  to  get  out,  niy  head  is  giddy  with  the 
beat  and  confined  air.  Where  is  the  best  place  to 
stand  ?  and  why  are  those  crowds  of  well-dreoed 
ladies  scouring  olf  in  such  hot  haste  ? 

The  National  Guard  keeps  the  doors  to-day  in  ite 
very  showy  uniform,  and  I  put  this  question  to  the 
coBunandaiit, — a  siiuUng,  f^r-haired  Belgian,  quite 


seven  feet  high,  who  has  just  ask^d  me  to  keep  on 
the  pavement  The  giant  is  a  pleasant  fellow,  an^ 
speaks  civilly. 

He  tells  me  these  are  tho  people  who  have  taken 
windows  in  some  of  the  streets  to  see  the  procession 

Sass,  or  in  the  Place  de  Mur  to  assist  at  the  Bene- 
ictjon. 

*'  But,  ma  foi,  monsieur,"  he  says,  with  a  very  ex- 
pansive smile,  "  if  you  don't  mind  a  little  fatigue, 
you  may  see  all,  instead  of  being  penned  like  a 
sheep  in  one  place." 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  rig^t,  and  that  it  will  be 
amusing  enough  to  watch  the  procession  form  in  tho 
little  triangular  space  tho  crowd  has  left  for  it  round 
the  cathedral  porch. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait 

First  came  out  a  number  of  church  functionaries 
with  long  lighted  candles,  then  the  surpliced  chor- 
isters and  deacons,  bearing  out  carefully  one  by  one 
the  magnificent  banners  and  pennons  that  had  dec- 
orated the  piers  of  the  nave.  Presently  the  Arch- 
bishop's canopy  appeared,  and  then  came  a  pause, 
while  the  four  golden  eagles  which  had  refused  to 
pass  the  low  portal  were  being  fitted  on  to  each  cor- 
ner. The  delay  gave  me  time  to  look  at  the  canopy 
of  rich  crimson  velvet,  worked  in  exquisite  embroid- 
ery with  golden  crowns  and  lily-buds.  The  golden 
eagles,  afiersome  bungling,  are  set  in  their  places  at 
last,  but  still  the  canopy  doea  not  move.  It  will  stay 
in  this  corner  till  the  Archbishop  appears. 

Here  come  more  priests  in  transparent  cambric 
surplices,  more  banners,  more  candles  smoking  and 
guttering,  a  crowd  of  pretty  choir  boys  in  lace  and 
cambric.  One  brisk  old  gentleman-,  with  a  black 
cap  on  his  head,  directs  all  the  proceedings  with  as 
much  enjoyment  as  energy. 

He  hurries  backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
lengthening  double  column  of  priests  and  officials, 
bidding  this  one  hold  his  taper  straight,  and  advis- 
ing another  to  rest  the  heavy  pole  of  lis  banner  on 
the  ground  till  the  time  for  starting  comes. 

An  increased  buzz  of  voices  from  within  the  porch. 
The  organ,  which  has  never  ceased  playing,  sounds 
louder  and  more  triumphant  tones,  and  forth  comes 
the  Holy  Image,  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
bearers.  As  they  raise  it  into  full  sunlight,  the 
splendor  of  its  richly  embroidered  robes  is  revealed. 
The  front  seemed  made  of  solid  silver,  frosted,  with 
a  pattern-  of  lace-work.  Up  the  sides  are  immense 
lilies,  which  keep  back  the  heavy  train  of  gold  tissue 
embroidered  with  roses.  A  glittering  diadem  of 
precious  stones  is  suspended  above  the  head  of  the 
effigy. 

The  scene  all  round  was  at  this  moment  extreme- 
ly pietares^ue.  Beyond  the  shining  brass  helmets 
a£  the  National  Guard  appeared  a  strong  body  of 
soldiers  of  the  line.  The  crowd  of  quaintly  costumed 
Anversms  and  Hollanders  (the  women  in  their 
curious  caps  and  head*omaments)  was  swaying  in  all 
direcUons,  backed  by  the  grotesque  gables  of  the 
bouses  of  this  quarter ;  white  in  front  of  the  great 
cathedral  porch  stood  the  Image  and  the  brilliant 
group  of  banners,  the  flaring  smoking  tapers  and 
clouds  of  incense  marking  the  slow  progress  of  the 
cortege  as  it  at  length  began  to  move  towards  the 
Grande  Place.  Closely  following  the  acolytes,  who 
swung  their  silver  censers  from  side  to  side,  came 
some  richly  robed  priests ;  and  last  of  all,  under  his 
canopy,  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Malines,  bear- 
inethe  Host. 

When  they  reached  the  Grande  Place,  the  priests 
ud  the  choir  began  to  chant  Uw  Te  J>eum,  and 
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continued  it  aa^tbey  took  their  solemn  [wogreM 
through  the  prinapu  streets. 

I  Tratched  them  defile  through  the  Gnmde  Flaoe, 
—that  wonderfid  picture  of  mediKval  batntationB, 
where  the  quaiiit  old  i'a9adefl  try  to  oatdo  each  other 
in  grotesque  onutmentation,  —  then  harried  on  bj- 
narrow  ways  to  ^e  Place  de  Meir,  and  was  only 
jnit  in  time  to  secure  a  good  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
erection.  It  was  corered  wiu  snmptoom  banginf^ 
DOW,  and  had  an  altar  at  the  top  of  the  lofty  flight 
of  Bteps.  The  windows  of  the  Place,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  offered  a  chan|ung  spectacle;  every  window 
and  halcony  fall  of  well-dressed  and  in  most  instan- 
ces pretty  women,  —  nurses  with  children,  &c., — 
their  faces,  full  of  excited  expectation,  all  turned  in 
the  direction  &ota  which  the  procession  was  ex- 
pected. 

It  came  at  last,  prepeded  by  giris  scatterii^  flow- 
ers in  its  path,  aAdin  frontorandonthealtiBHrteps. 
I  had  wondered  what  the  long  row  of  chairs  on  each 
side  the  carpeted  space  in  front  of  the  altar 
meant ;  had  tried  to  appropriate  one  of  tfaem,  and 
b«n  gravely  rebuked  for  so  doing  by  a  8tem>look- 
ing  wd  gentleman  in  black  with  a  silver-beaded 
mace.  Now,  as  the  cort<>ge  stopped  when  it  reached 
the  carpet,  the  surpliced  priests  fell  away  in  single 
file,  eacD  one  to  his  cbair,  and  remained  standing 
wbile  the  acolytes  passed  on,  swinging  out  clonda  of 
incense,  the  sweet  children's  voices  chanting  an  ap- 
propriate hymn  as  the  Archbishop  slowly  and  rever- 
ently mounted  the  steps  to  the  altar,  attended  by 
three  or  four  prieets.  His  canoOT'  remained  at  its 
foot,  smrounded  by  the  more  rtchly  robed  priests 
and  by  the  acolytes. 

Then  the  Arcbbiahop  naclasped  the  Fix  which 
hung  snspended  from  his  neck,  and  placed  it  oo  the 
altar,  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  been  incensed. 

The  serrioe  fidlowed,  spc^n  in  low  but  dear 
tones.  The  conntless  multitude  that  tfaranged  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Place  kaelt  down  in  adoration 
when  the  bell  nu^,  and  the  Archbishop,  tiHiung 
towards  the  people,  elevated  the  Host. 

More  chaatiDg,  more  praters.  The  blessing  giv- 
en, the  people  nse  from  their  knees,  the  Arcbnsbop 
resomea  his  place  beaeKth  the  canopy,  the  pretty 
little  boys  swing  their  censen,  and  sing  away  motK 
kradljr  than  hShee,  and  the  gorgeous  precesuon, 
with  Its  ti^n  still  flsring  smokily  in  the  twoad  son- 
dune,  takea  the  road  bac£  to  the  catbednd. 

I  made  m^  way  to  my  inn ;  it  was  neariy  Uvee 
o'clock  by  tlue  tiae,  and  I  was  starTiD{^  A  doiMe 
row  (tf  tables  waaUud  in  the  mUs,  andl  got  a  nodi 
better  dinner  than  I  expected,  except  that  the  nekm 
was  eat  in  wafer  alicea;  and  Julea  handed  amne 
MiiAfAooksn^  tarti,  with  tbe  dguranuive,  "  Anx 
pficheSk  moMiear,— •Mxpedhes,"  asif  tlwywefctoo 
predooa  to  be  eston;  and  abo  the  peaches  and 
pears  ttf  die  deasert  were  carried  to  the  baflbt,  and 
there  halved. 

Spite  ot  all,  however,  I  did  veiy  well.  My  little 
friend  the  prieet  appeared  to  have  thrown  modesty 
on  one  Mde,  and  seemed  determined  on  enjoyment 
He  and  his  friend  treated  themselves  to  some  Bur- 
gundy, and  grew  merry  and  loquacious  thereon. 

I  mould  have  enjoyed  my  dinner  better  if  I  had 
not  seen  Jonas  eying  me  from  time  to  time  with 
his  straight  eye.  I  bate  to  be  watched  when  I  eat ; 
it  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were  allowanced.  Monsieur 
Bed-ribbcm  waa  in  high  feather,  eliciting  roars  of 
laughter  from  the  convives  by  some  German  le- 
gends ;  one  especially,  relating  to  the  wolf  on  the 
door  of  the  Cathedral  of  Aix,  waa  wonderfhllx  pop' 


ular.  SUIl,  even  ^en  they  were  cheerful,  and  { 
drcaed  in  their  best,  the  gueeta  at  the  tiAle  d'hote  \ 
were  an  ill-conditioned  raoi^;rel  set ;  the  only  pre-  | 
sentdile  beinn  among  them,  except  the  little  pneat,  j 
being  tbe  red-ribboned  chatterbox,  and  a  young  | 
Amsterdamer,  who  had  travelled  in  JSngland,  and 
who  hinted  to  me  aeTOsa  the  tdile  that  £e  tho^^ 
we  were  in  queer  quarters. 

I  went  with  him  afterwards  to  the  Place  Verte, 
but  the  concert  was  over.    Afterwards  we  visited  I 
different  picture  exbilHtions,  all  open  in  bonor  of  ' 
the  Kermesse  ;  then  to  a  ball  at  tbe  theatre.  There  ' 
were  two,  I  think,  in  tbe  town  that  ni^t;  bat  if 
both  were  as  dull  as  that  at  the  Vari^t^,  1  can't  say 
much  for  them.  The  fire-woeks  on  the  eepl«iade  in 
front  of  tbe  citadel  were"  really  good,  reflected 
twenty-fold  in  tbe  surrounding  water. 

My  chat^  of  room  proved  a  wX  blessing,  and  I 
apneciatetfa  sound  mattress  moat  hearty.  ' 

The  next  day  and  the  next  pasted  in  die  same 
endlera  round  of  amusement,  and  in  the  same 
crowded  state  of  streets.    It  seemed  as  if  tbe  whole 
ulation  went  out  "walking  for  three  days.  If  you 
occasion  to  enter  a  shop,  you  found  only  some 
very  inefficient  "  help  "  behind  the  counter,  totally 
unable  to  answer  ^eu  in  any  language  but  Flemish. 
The  people's  ball  in  the  open  air  —  or  rather  under  ' 
the  awnings  in  tbe  Place  Verte  —  was  a  miserable  ' 
failure ;  the  muaiciwis  |Mbiyed,  and  the  people  walked 
about  and  talked ;  but,  except  three  ngged  chil- 
dren, I  saw  no  one  attempt  to  dance.  j 
I  had  been  three  dxys  ia  Antwerp,  and  I  was  to  ' 
leave  next  morning.   1  began  to  see  that  mr  imag- 
inatioB  had  led  im  into  unreaaoBaUe  prqadice.   I  i 
did  not  think  dther  the  houM  or  die  landlady  clean 
or  agreeable,  and  the  living  waa  oatanily  eecond-  ' 
rate ;  but  Jnlea  was  civil,  nd  I  had  <mea  &red  ^ 
mach  wone.   Pnrhajia  the  aqatiitiaiF  landlcnd  and 
die  fiU  woman  who  fondled  vte  haMs  were  not  ao 
bad  aa  they  seemed.   These  were  iny  thoa^Ua  as  I 
paeaed  under  the  fingy  aichway  on  my  w^  to 
supper.- 

••I  shotOd  like  aay      to-n^it,  Jdes." 
**  Vest  fa,  iDMUtew;  in  a  few  minotes  it  ahaU  be 
ready." 

I  ate  my  siq»per,  and  waited ;  I  tapped  my  glaaa 
with  my  knife;, m  vtun;  no  Jules  appeared.  At 
last  I  toond  a  bell;  but  after  riagins  twice,  tbe 
landlady's  dai^ter  came  in ;  she.  had  her  &ce  tied 
up  for  tootha^B.  Jules  bad  gone  out  to  apead  the 
eveniwt  aad  no  one  cooM  aaake  ont  a  bill  without 
Us  he^  as  he  kept  the  aooomta  of  all  that  was 
served ;  and  then  madeaMia^  elapned  her  hand 
up  to  her  month  with  a  AriU  cry  of  pain,  and  Wi 
me. 

I  was  vexed.  I  had  aettled  to  start  bj  an  ta^j 
trmn  for  Brussels,  so  as  to  reach  Namur  the  BHiie 
evening ;  and  I  alwavs  like  to  have  plenty  of  time 
to  settKa  foreign  hotel  bills ;  their  nines  are  so  like 
fives,  aad  vice  vena.,  that  I  am  apt  to  be  i^w  and 
cautioua  in  addi^  tbem  up.  Aa  I  went  up  to  ay 
Too^^  I  vw  madeaaoia&lle  m  the  jaid,  talking  to  her 
sweetheart. 

^  I  should  like  some  coffee  in  my  room  at  «'gbt 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning."  She  answered  me 
with'  the  utmost  sweetness,  and  I  passed  on.  I  had 
finished  all  my  packing  when  ^les  broi^ht  the 
c(^ee. 

"  Cest  pa,  numfieur"  he  said,  as  be  placed  it  on 
the  taUe;  "it  ia  a  fine  tiung  to  be  served  in  your 
own  room,  is  it  not,  at  Kennesae,  irhea  tbe  honae  ts 
foil  to  bursting?"  | 
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He  bod  till  now  been  bo  invarlubly  civil  tli^  I 
looked  up  In  surprise. 

"  The  Kermeese  ia  over ;  and  you  know,  Jules,  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  nearly  all  your  cucate  left  last 
nig:bt.  If  you  had  brought  me  my  bill  laat  ni^ht, 
I  should  not  have  been  8o  hurried  tbla  morning. 
3e  as  quick  ae  you  can  about  it,  and  then  send 
for  a  vigihinte." 

lie  went  away.  I  drank  my  coffee,  and  then  I 
rang  the  bell.  No  one  answered.  I  waited  until 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  time  at  which  I 
knew  I  ought  to  start,  ringing  at  intervals;  then  I 
w*>iit  down  in  dire  wrath,  but  found  no  oae  on 
whom  to  vent  it.  If  1  loat  this  train,  I  should  have 
no  sleep  in  Bruaseli,  and  loso  a  whole  day.  I  took 
up  my  hnt  to  go  to  ^t  a  vigilante,  vowins  that  I 
would  leave  my  bill  un^id  it  they  did  not  oring  it, 
when  tJuIes  appeared  with  the  paper  in  his  band. 

"  C'est  fa,  monsieur"  he  said,  with  his  invariable 
vuile ;  "  I  will  take  it  to  moneieur's  bedroom." 

Hti  ran  up  stairs  before  me,  and  stood  holding  the 
door  open  fur  me  la  enter. 

This  is  much  too  bud,"  I  Kud ;  "  I  shall  searcely 
save  uiy  train." 

Ah,  monsieur,  it  could  not  be  prevented.  Mon- 
sieur bos  been  a  ver  particular  gentleman ;  and  for 
partiL-ular  ganthunans  their  UUs  always  takes  long 
tiiue — " 

Perhaps  if  he  had  not  said  this,  I  mi^ht  in  my 
haste  have  pud  the  sum  total  without  looking;  at 
the  first  side  of  the  paper;  tot  though  I  had  only 
stayed  three  (lay«  tn  the  house,  my  bill  took  up 
more  than  one  column ;  now  I  looked  over  X^ni, 
First  came  the  chai^  fur  my  room ;  then  so  much 
per  night  (an  immense  addition)  for  the  change ; 
a  double  charge  for  the  ba<Uy  cooked  supper  of  the 
first  evening;  several  bottles  of  wine  I  had  never 
had,  extras  at  mealH  of  which  I  wan  guiltless;  and 
GDailv,  a  demand  of  five  friincs  for  the  extra  service 
of  Jules  in  bringing  coffee  to  my  bedroom.  I  turned 
to  him  widi,  I  suppoee,  a  wratl^ul  aspect,  for  he  fled 
away  instantly.  In  his  place  came  the  stout  land- 
huJy.  I  pointed  out  the  obnoxious  items.  S^a 
smiled  tearfully,  and  foniiHed  her  abominably  &t 
dirty  hands. 

"  Ab,  man  Dieu^  motttueiir .'  what  can  people  do  ? 
If  monrieur  will  indulge  hi»  little  fantaUies,  be  must 
expect  to  pay  for  theio.  Mon  Ditu  !  it  makes  ^r- 
hap5  two  oapoleons  of  difference;  but  what  are  two 
napoleons  to  a  gentleman  who  has  fatUaines  about 
bis  mattress  and  hu  cooking  ?  It  id  indeed  bard  on 
poor  people  who  have  a  family  to  keep,  and  who 
strive  to  make  a  living  for  tbem.  Ah,  mon  Dieu.'" 
Tho  fat  crocodile  tbrced  a  lai^  tear  into  each 
comer  of  her  cunning  black  eyes.  * 

"  Atadame,"  —  I  a^ko  rather  gruffly, — "I  have 
noting  to  u7  to  yott ;  I  wiU  settle  this  with  your 
husband." 

^«  swelled  with  woonded  pride. 
Her  husband  I  what  had  na  to  do  widi  it,  poor 
iimoQ«iit  ?  U  was  much  if  he  coold  put  two  and 
two  to^lwr,  BO  occupied  was  he  in  the  cellar,  and 
with  his  duties  at  the  laUe  (Thole.  Alt  must  be  setr 
tied  with  her  ;  there  was  no  appeal  beyond. 

I  told  her  that  if  I  had  time  I  would  appeal  to 
the  magistraey  of  Antwerp  ;  as  it  waa,  I  should  de- 
cline to  pay  some  of  the  most  extortionate  items. 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  Pas  un  centime  tie  mains,  monsieur" 
But  X  was  determined,  and  moreover  kept  my 
temper,  while  she  lost  hers;  and  finaUy  paying, 
■pile  of  the  reductions,  nearly  twice  as  mueh  as 


woidd  have  been  possible  at  a  f^aUy  good  inn,  I  de- 
parted, resolving  never  again  to  trust  myself  within 
the  good  city  of  Antwerp  at  the  epoch  of  its  great 
Kerme^■se. 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  I  said,  throwing  myself  bat^k  in 
the  vigilante,  "  I  am  free  of  that  den  of  dirt,  diaconi- 
fbrt, extortion,  and  ugliness;  for  even  madt^moifiello 
squints.  I  will  take  good  care  never  to  see  anything 
sKEHin  belonging  to  uie  hotel  in  the  March(S  aux 
Soulira^  Antwerp." 

The  vigilante  draws  up  with  a.  jerk ;  we  are  in- 
side the  rdilway  sUtion.  I  turned  to  pay  my  fare  ; 
but  the  coachman  sat  still  on  his  box  ;  it  was  not  He 
who  had  opened  tlie  door  for  me. 

"  Pardon,  monsieor,"  said  a  voice  with  a  creak  in 
it  that  reminded  me  of  theuupleasant  padt;  "it  is 
to  me  tliat  monsieur  pays." 

The  eyea  pqiiinted  more  maliciously  than  ever; 
the  fixhlike  mouth  grinned  yet  more  htdeously.  It 
was  Jonas  himself! 

"  Alton.*,  me.isieur.i ;  le  ,  convoi  pour  BruxeUes, 
Bruxelles ;  n'y  a  pas  de  temps  h  penlre"  cried  a 
shrill-voiced  porter;  and  I  hail  to  dart  into  the  bu- 
reau and  take  my  ticket  without  so  much  as  telling 
my  cheating  host  what  I  thought  of  hiui. 
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In'  January,  1849,  the  Univernty  of  Geneva,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  conferred  upon  an  English- 
woman the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Kuropean  precedents  were  not  wanting  for  thus 
admitting  a  lady  to  a  onivcrHty  education  and 
univei-sity  diatinction.  Passing  by  iniitajices  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  jSCddle  Ages,  we  find 
the  names  of  several  women  who,  during  the 
eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
received  diplomas  and  hehl  chairs  in  the  Italian 
Universities.  In  1732  La  Dottoresaa  Laura  Bassi 
graduated  at  Bolc^na,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Ilatoral  PUilosophy,  which  she  held  for  six 
jrears.  She  married,  and  liad  several  children.  It 
IS  pleasant  to  find  a  contemporary  speaking  of  her 
as  ezempliu'y  in  all  the  relations  of  iaurily  life,  and 
as  having  "  le  visage  doux,  sdrienx,  et  modeste." 
She  died  in  1778,  and  was  buried  with  public 
honors, —  the  doctor's  gown  and  tfver  laun^  being 
borne  before  her  to  the  grave. 

In  1730  Signora  Agoesi  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Bologna.  She  was 
connected  with  the  university  for  twenty  years. 
She  translated  several  treatises  on  the  intt:gra1  and 
Iditferential  calculus,  and  published  a  volume  entitled 
'jVnalytieal  Institutions,  which  was  translated  by 
the  then  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge.* 
Towards  the  close  of  her  life  she  retired  into  a 
religious  house,  and  died  in  1798  at  the  age  of 
eiglity. 

In  1791  Clotllde  TEunbronl  became  Profesaor  of 
Greek  at  B<^gniu  After  occupyti^  the  choir  for 
four  years  she  was  obliged,  on  political  grounds,  to 
resign.  The  revolutionary  wave  was  t£en  ruing, 
and  Tambroni  was  conservative  and  a  roy^ist. 
She  then  spent  some  years  studying  in  Spain.  On 
her  return  to  Ita'yt  Bonaparte,  foi^iving  her 
politics,  made  her  Professor  of  Greek  at  Milan. 
She  held  this  ofHee  for  some  years,  and  died  in  181 7. 

■  FrnfMMT  Oo*ton  ilBtai  in  his  PntlMS,  Uiat  one  immii  wtiieh 
IndiKwd  him  to  uwaUts  Agncai'i  AoatyttMl  ItutUutiou,  wu 
the  hope  that  be  miitbt  thus  "reader  It  more  cur  uautiil  to  Om 
■■din  of  thia  oonnUy,  ff  iDdeed  ihey  caa  b«  ptrtuuM  to  •bow  to 
thawwUtUtbry  wlb'mixll^lteldwranllp{loba•xlMU^  hr 
anj  foreign  ladie*  wbatcnr." 
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Madonna  Manzdina  lectured  on  anatomy  at 
Bologna  about  the  time  that  Tambroni  vas  teaching 
Greet  at  Milan. 

Several  other  women  are  mentioned  briefly  in 
the  Biographie  UniveraeUe  as  graduates  of  Bologna 
and  Milan.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  if  these 
examples  were  remembered  by  the  college  which 
admitted  Miss  Blackwell.  Possibly  the  authorities 
of  the  American  University  thought  they  were  doing 
a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  were 
not  deterred  by  »hinking  so.*  Be  that  aa  it  may, 
the  example  set  by  Misa  Blackwell  was  speedily 
followed.  In  1851  her  younger  sister,  Emily, 
graduated  at  the  College  of  Cleveland  (Ohio)  ;  two 
years  later  a  I'olish  lady  did  the  same,  and  from 
that  time  a  continually  iucreasing  number  of 
American  women  have  been  engaged  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  medicine.  The  nature  of  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  experiment  —  in  so  far 
as  it  haa  succeeded  —  and  the  causes  of  its  failure  — 
where  it  has  failed— cannot  be  rightly  understood 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  medical  education  is  carried  on  in 
America.  In  our  own  country  the  students  of  any 
one  school  —  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Guy's  or 
Bartholomew's  HospibU  —  do  not  receive  their 
diploma  from  the  school  at  which  they  study,  but 
from  a  central  examining  body,  such  as  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  Apothccai-Ies'  Hall,  or  one  of  the 
Universities.  Students  from  every  school  meet  at 
the  central  boards,  the  standard  is  fixed  by  the 
examining,  not  by  the  teaching,  bodies,  and  it  is 
applied  uniformly  to  all  the  schools. 

In  America,  on  the  contrary,  each  medical 
school  examines  its  own  students  and  gives  its  own 
diplomas;  there  is  no  common  standard  of  educa- 
tion; DO  check  either  upon  the  rapacity  or  the 
indolence  of  the  managers  of  the  schools.  The  first 
result  of  the  absence  of  a  standard  examination  is, 
that  the  M.  D.  diploma  of  one  college  may  imply  a 
really  good  medical  education,  while  the  same 
degree  taken  elsewhere  may  be  most  worthless. 
This  method  has  produced  much  that  is  bad  in  the 
education  of  men.  but  it  has  been  even  more  injuri- 
ous to  women.  No  sooner  had  Miss  Blackwell  and 
her  immediate  snccessora  started  the  idea  of  women 
physicians,  than  ^demand  arose  for  special  schools 
which  should  educate  and  examine  women  only. 
With  perilous  haste  several  such  schools  were 
formed  by  persons  whose  conception  of  a  complete 
medical  education  was  most  imperfect,  and  who 
acted  as  if  they  thought  that  all  which  it  was 
necessary  for  women  to  know  could  be  learnt  in 
about  half  the  time  prescribed  for  men.  The  half- 
measures  thus  initiated  gained  a  considerable 
amount  of  popular  s^'mpathy  and  support;  the 
schools  so  started  obtained  in  many  instances  State 
recognition,  and  students  have  steadily  flowed  into 
them ;  but  the  meagre  curriculum,  and  the  low 
standard  of  examination  —  a  standard  so  low  indeed 
that  it  is  said  to  be  difficult  for  a  student  not  to  get 
the  M.  D.  at  some  of  the  female  schools  — sufficient- 
ly explain  the  inferior  profrssiooal  position  taken  by 
most  of  their  graduates.   Women  who  wish  to  get 

•  Iq  our  own  country,  where  precedent  li  held  Id  greater  honor. 
It  t«  well  to  know  that  the  IdKi  of  uolvcmity  eUucaliou  for  womea  is 
not  oaly  not  an  inuoTatioti,  hut  thai  wme  at  leoit  of  oar  univmitlM 
mutt  be  regarded  u  tncomplete  coplri  of  the  ancient  models  on 
which  they  are  formed  until  tht-lr  prlTllcKes  ihatl  hnve  been  ex- 
tended to  female  Etndaut*.  Olaagnw,  for  ewnple,  was  founded 
upon  the  model  ot  Uologna,  and  the  earliett  charter  kIvch  to  ita 
ModeaU  "all  tba  rights  aoil  privllefca  beloaginK  to  tboae  of  Bo- 


a  thorough  medical  education  still  have  to  seek  it  in 
one  of  the  men's  colleges. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  which  conld 
more  effectually  hinder  the  better  class  of  women 
from  taking  a  really  good  position  as  php'sicians  than 
the  existence  of  inferior  and  irresponsible  colleges, 
having  the  power  to  grant  diplomas  and  the  inclma- 
tion  to  grant  as  many  as  possible.  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever, to  mention  that  as  several  of  the  targe  general 
hospitals  in  America  are  open  to  students  of  both 
sexes,  it  is  possible  for  women  to  supply  some,  at 
least,  of  the  deficiencies  of  their  education. 

In  1860,  Miss  Garrett  began  to  study  in  London. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  tne  history  of  her  various 
attempts  to  gain  admittance  to  a  school  as  a  regular 
student.  Failing  in  all  these  attempts,  she  obtained 
permission  from  Apothecaries'  Hall  —  the  only 
examining  body  who  had  no  power  legally  to  refuse 
to  examine  her  —  to  attend  the  required  lectures  of 
recognized  Professors  privately,  and  having  in  this 
way  completed  the  curriculum,  she  passed  the  exam- 
inations of  the  Hall,  and  received  in  1865  the 
diploma  of  L.S.A  or  Licentiate  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries. 

In  January,  1867,  three  other  ladies  passed  the 
preliminary  examination  in  Arts  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall.  It  was  their  intention  to  get  the  medical  edu- 
cation by  means  of  private  lectures,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  the  permission  previously  granted  to  Miss 
Garrett,  they  had  already  begun  to  attend  private 
courses  of  instruction  in  Anatomy  and  Chemistrv. 
But  the  road  wlis  not  allowed  to  remain  thus  open. 
Shortly  after  the  Arts  examination,  the  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers at  the  Ilall  passed  a  resolution  forbidding 
students  to  receive  any  part  of  their  medical  educa- 
tion privately.  It  was  determined  that  students 
who  had  not  attended  lectures  in  the  public  class  of 
a  recognized  medical  school  should  not  in  future  be 
accepted.  Obviously,  this  resolution  could  onjy  re- 
fer to  women.  Students  to  whtmi  the  public  classes 
are  accessible  are  not  likely  to  wish  to  attend  pri- 
vate lectures.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  as- 
sume that  the  resolution  implied  hostility  towards 
female  students.  A  worthier  motive  may  have  been 
the  fear  lest  an  education  gained  by  private  lectures 
might  be  in  many  cases  both  unsystematic  and  im- 

fierfect.  Such  a  fear  would  be  by  no  means  ground- 
ess.  In  the  study  of  medicine  there  is  much  to  be 
learnt  which  cannot  be  tested  in  an  examinadon. 
The  Examining  Board  must  trust  a  good  deal  to 
the  schools.  'Hiey  look  to  them  to  provide  a  com- 
plete and  orderly  course  of  instruction  for  the  stu- 
dent; and  the  examination  is  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  knowledge  he  actually  possesses.  It  is 
possible  that  the  permission  to  take  private  lectures 
was  given  to  Miss  Garrett  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
taken noUon  that  her  case  was  quite  exceptional,  — 
that  other  women  would  show  no  readiness  to  follow 
her  example ;  and  when  this  impression  was  corrected 
by  expfTience,  the  examiners  may  have  felt  bound 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  permanent  effect  of 
allowing  a  considerable  number  of  women  to  enter 
the  profession  with  an  education  less  systematic  than 
that  prescribed  for  men. 

But  whatever  the  motive,  the  effect  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  to  render  it  impossible  for  female  students  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Hall.  It  has 
been  decided  that  only  the  students  of  a  public  and 
recognized  school  of  medicine  may  present  them- 
selves for  examination  ;  none  of  the  existing  schools 
admit  women,  and  therefore  they  cannot  oe  exam- 
ined at  Apothecaries*  Halt 
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To  the  ladies  whom  this  decision  immediately  af- 
fectSf  and  to  their  fi-iends,  the  question  natarally 

ftresents  itself,  *'  What  can  be  done  ?  la  it  abso- 
utelj  essential  that  female  students  shoold  pass 
Some  one  of  the  examinations  prescribed  for  men  ? 
Is  there  no  simpler  course  by  which  they  may  qual- 
ify themselves  to  practise  ?  " 

It  Is  most  natural,  too,  that  others  should  go  still 
further  in  the  saoie  direction,  and  should  Bay,  "  If  it 
be  true  that  the  diploma  of  Apothecaries*  Hall  is  the 
only  legal  road  open  to  women,  that  this  can  be 
pursued  in  but  one  way,  and  that  way  is  at  present 
in  accessible,  why  need  we  make  the  possession  of  that 
diploma  a  stm  qua  non  for  women  who  study  medi- 
cine? Why  should  we  not  make  a  beginning  at 
once,  teach  women  as  much  as  is  at  present  possible ; 
teach  tbem,  perhaps,  one  special  branch  of  practice, 
form  a  board  of  examiners  composed  of  men  not  less 
well  mstructed  than  the  examiners  of  any  reco^ 
nized  board ;  and  give  women  the  certificate  of  this 
special  board  in  the  place  of  the  diplomas  held  by 
men  ?  " 

Two  proposals  are  here  suggested,  which  it  would 
be  well  for  thii  sake  of  clearness  to  consider  sepa- 
rattily.  The  first  is,  tbat  women  could  with  advan- 
tiige  practise  a  special  branch  of  the  doctor's  art, 
even  if  there  are  theoretical  and  practical  objections 
to  their  receiving  a  complete  medical  education. 
The  second  is,  tbat  whether  women  limit  themselves 
to  the  study  of  a  specialty,  or  attempt  the  general 
study  of  medicine,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon 
their  sharing  the  examinations  intended  for  men  ; 
that  a  special  certificate  held  only  by  women  would 
answer  every  purpose,  and  could  be  gained  with  far 
less  effort  than  one  identical  with  that  held  by  men. 

On  the  first  of  these  propositions  we  shall  say  but 
little.  There  .is  no  doubt  that  women  can  be  trained 
aa  midwives,  and  that  they  may  become  very  skilful 
in  this  department  without  any  but  the  most  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  art  of  medicine.  Wheth- 
er it  is  on  the  whole  desirable  that  this  departuient 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  medical  art 
is  a  question  which  could  scarcely  be  fully  discussed 
in  tins  place,  and  which  we  are  not  now  calkd  upon 
to  answer.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  those 
who  desire  such  a  separation  should  not  at  once  bc- 

§in  to  train  educated  women  as  midwives.  It  is  their 
uty  to  say  distinctly  that  this  Is  what  they  propose 
to  (lo.  The  ground  they  take  Is  perfectly  legitimate, 
and  they  can  alford  to  take  It  fearlessly.  They  are 
only  to  blame  if,  intending  to  educate  women  as 
midwives,  they  say  to  the  public  that  they  are  edu* 
eating  them  as  physicians  fiir  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  second  proposition  is  one  of  far  greater  im- 
portance, and  deserving  the  careful  consideration  of 
all  who  desire  to  see  women  admitted  into  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  :  "  Is  it  really  necessary  that  they 
should  take  the  same  footing  as  men  ?  la  it  right  to 
urge  it,  if  by  so  doin^  we  exclude  from  the  profes- 
sion for  some  years  all  but  a  very  small  number  of 
women  ?  " 

We  believe  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  answering  rightly  a  question  so  fun- 
damental as  this.  "  Depend  upon  it  the  strength  of 
any  party  lies  In  Its  being  true  to  Us  theory.  Consist- 
ency is  the  life  of  a  movement."*  The  fate  of 
every  reforming  party  is  decided  at  some  critical 
moment  by  the  insight  and  the  firmness  of  its  lead- 
ers ;  its  safety  lies  in  the  unyielding  hold  they  keep 

*  HewBua'i  Jpohgia      VUA  nid,  p.  808. 


on  principles  which  constitute  its  rauon  ditre.  At 
whatever  apparent  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  concilia^ 
tion,  —  at  whatever  loss  of  valued  allies,— however 
oppcaed  it  may  seem  to  the  dictates  policy,  the 
central  4dea8  of  the  movement  must  be  main- 
tained. 

In  the  case  before  us  the  principle  which  we  con- 
ceive no  arguments  either  of  benevolence  or  of 
convenience  should  Induce  the  leaders  of  the  par- 
ty to  abandon,  is  that  of  professional  equality,  —  a 
common  standing-ground,  be  it  high  or  low,  for 
men  and  women.  If  the  existing  standard  be  high, 
let  women  by  no  means  be  satisfied  with  any  less 
attainment^  If  it  be  low,  let  them  join  with  men  in 
laboring  torfuse  it.  Ko  one,  Indeed,  confessedly  de- 
sires that  the  professional  training  of  women,  if  they 
are  to  practise  medicine  at  all,  should  be  less  good  than 
that  of  men.  But  it  is  alleged  that  a  separate  and 
specif  standard  would  not  interfere  with  the  excel- 
lence of  the  education  ;  that  women  could,  if  thepr 
liked,  fix  ^eir  standard  as  high  as  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  of  Apotheca- 
ries' HalL  The  answer  to  this  Is  that  a  separate 
examination  would  be  entirely  without  prestige 
either  among  members  of  the  profession  or  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  practical  consequences  would  be  that  the 
examination  itself  would  sink  to  the  level  of  Its  rep- 
utation. Moreover,  we  believe  that  in  this  case  the 
principle  would  be  sacrificed  for  a  nominal  or  ficti- 
tious, rather  than  for  a  real  advantage.  If  women 
are  resolved  to  have  an  education  not  less  thorough 
than  that  of  men,  how  would  a  separate  examination 
help  them  to  get  It  ?  The  requirements  of  the  ex- 
isting ^arainmg  bodies  are  not  unreasonable,  and, 
if  the  education  is  indeed  to  be  good,  why  not  adapt 
it  from  the  first  to  a  standard  already  known  and  of 
definite  value  ?  The  special  examination  would  in 
no  way  help  to  remove  the  chief  difficulty  women 
will  have  to  overcome,  —  the  difficulty,  namely,  of 
getting  hospital  practice  ;  they  would  still  have  to 
choose  between  establishing  a  large  general  hospital 
for  themselves  or  gfuning  admission  to  one  already 
organized  for  students.  They  would  still  have  to 
form  a  school  in  which  the  students  should  receive 
a  complete  course  of  theoretical  Instruction,  and  they 
would  have  to  do  so  in  the  teeth  of  an  immense 
majority  of  the  best  men  in  the  profession. 

The  prejudice  which  now  exists  against  allowing 
women  to  practise  medicine  Is,  we  believe,  unrea- 
sonable ;  but  the  opposition  medical  men  would  offer 
to  any  change  by  which  women  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  profesuon  by  a  private  door,  —  a  door 
which  could  he  made  as  wide  and  as  easy  to  enter 
as  they  might  choose  it  to  be,  —  would  be  both  rea- 
sonable and  praiseworthy.  In  the  interest  of  Uie 
public, — in  the  interest  especially  of  those  women 
who  prefer  being  attended  by  a  physician  of  their 
own  sex, —  every  woman  who  wishes  to  practise 
medicine  should  be  compelled  to  conform  to  the  reg- 
ulations and  pas.s  the  examinations  which  have  been 
found  desirable  in  the  case  of  men.  It  should  not  be 
left  to  an  untried  and  unrecognized  body  to  fix  the 
standard  of  examination  and  the  method  of  prelimi- 
nary study.  The  very  fact  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  women  physicians  increases  the  importance  of 
insisting  upon  a  high  and  defined  standard,  separat- 
ing not  women  from  men,  but  the  educated,  fi-om 
the  iterant,  and  authorizing  the  educated  only  to 
practise. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  ehmce  does  not  lie  between 
doing  what  is  immediately  possible  and  doing  noth- 
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ing,  but  bt'tween  Attaining  an  excellent  rwult  in  fif- 
txen  or  twffir^  vearu,  or  a  poor  and  po»?-]bly  mis- 
chiH^vons  result  m  five  or  sis.  EnoliidL  woni«n  -sHio 
•w'lah  to  «tu<ir  ntedii^ine  ae^d  not  {^nHcler  the  road 
completiely  dhtit  to  then\  bec^atise  it  19  not  open  iti 
tbteir  own  counlry.  They  can,  in  the  mean  time, 
HTiit  theut»irlved  of  the  opp(>rtu]ii[ies  ntforded  in 
Amer'ion.  or  at  some  of  tbe  'Continental  uuLvei^itieB, 
of  obtaininc;  a  complete  medical  education,  and  a 
lec«l  qiialiH^ation  to  practU?. 

liiff  University  of  Zurieb  baa  already  eonferrod 
the  U.  D.  diploma  on  a.  lady,  Miili^iiioiselLe  Sitnsluwa^ 
■who  be^n  to  study  mt^dlciTic  at  Sc.  Petiirsburg  in 
lifT  mperienue,  and  that  of  herVfiniiM.nioTifl 
in  Kufsfa,  is  not  the  least  irrtprt'^tin^  epii'fi'Ie  in  t\vf 
Jii^torj'  of  medicine  >ttid^ed  undi-r  dili'M  iilttt  i.  In 
eampiiny  wHli  s*;veral  other  ]«  lies,  Wrtdt-mmsclle 
Sou^lowa  attended  for  two  ytiara  the  lecture?  on 
Tiiitural  phiKieirphy,  ehemi^tr)',  and  anatomy,  at  the 
MiidiLO-CbirurgiL-iU  Academy  at  8t.  I'etersbur};- 
Diinng  thi.-<  time  no  obji^ctiaq  wjut  maile  to  their 
preastiee  fitber  by  the  proieaeors  of  the  faetdty  of 
nietiidne  or  hy  thuir  felkjimtudents,  Kuddenly, 
bowevor,  to  the  surprise  of  every  onP,  Aa  order 
cau]e  from  tbt  Impfnal  Government,  forbidding  tbe 
profe-ssors  to  admit  women  to  tho  scientific  eWsea  of 
the  Academy.  The  reason  given  wa*,  thaC^  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  "  women  did  I>eH.er  atr 
xuch.  when  they  knew  notLiiflg  and  understood  notL- 

With  one  exception  —  to  l)e  presently  explained, 
—  the  female  stadentB  were  th«*  compel]^^^  to  leave 
the  el:*»es.  M.idemoisetle  Sous.lowa  rw-olved  to  try 
her  forttines  a.broad,  and,  aftr'r  some  dehty,  ^jained 
admifftion  to  the  University  of  /Zurich,  where  stia  has. 
completed  her  mcdicil  ediiration,  and  taken  the  di- 
ploma of  M-  D  "  She  now  intends  to  HKk  admt,i- 
sioo  once  more  to  tlie  medtcaL  e:iamiitation!9  at  St 
Petersburjj,  in  oixler  to  obtain  a  legal  qualifieation  to 
practice  in  liw  own  couritrv. 

Tbe  esceplifin  juFf.  allutW  to  is  thns  explained. 
A  ftfw  yeaw  before  Madeoioiai^lle  Sou«lowa  entereJ 
the  medical  school  nt  St.  Petersharrt^,  several  of  tbe 
wild  tribes  of  RuHiisn  Asia  had  petitioned  the  gov- 
ercnieiit  to  send  them  ont  properly  r|ualitjed  woaien 
to  act  3.0  midwivi.^.  Tlieir  petition  wa* granted,  the 
government  undertaking  all  the  expense  of  the  edu- 
tatipn  antl  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  wo- 
men for  this  ^(urpg^e.  After  a  time,  one  of  those 
tribes  (the  Kir^esen)  petitionpd,  further,  iSiat  tbe 
women  thus  sont  to  them  ahoijld  also  be  tau;;htiHQme 
branche,?  of  the  art  of  mtnlirine.  One  of  the  women 
then  bein;;  trained  as  a  mldwifi!,  hearing  of  tliia  pu- 
tition,  wroty  to  the  Kirgesen,  propositi^  thiit  she 
Bhould  study  medicine  tboronghly,  and  out  to  theai 
an  a  qualified  doctor.  She  £U|!^c:Bted,  at  the  same 
timef  thsit  they  should  try  to  get  permisi^jiQn  for  iicr 
to  enter  the  Academy  of  St-  Petersburg  as  a  regular 
inedieal  student.  The  Kirgeseii  wyk-omed  tlie  pro- 
po.Hitlt  wrote  to  an  infliientlAl  llii^aiiin  general,  and 
through  him  tibtained  an  ofU'.ial  document  cmpow- 
erinfT  their  fiititrc  doctor  to  a.ttend  tbe  Acidemy  as 
a  fitudf  nL  Tiiey  have  rvgularly  sent  moneif  for  her 
cdnctitioii  and  raainTenarcCf  anil  from  ths  hrst  have 
tiiten  thv  fjreateot  interi'^t  in  her  progrcti*  and  wel- 
fare, rei.]niriiig,  among  other  thin^-Sf  periodical  bub 
letins  of  tier  health,  Hearing,  laab  summer,  that  ehe 
was  not  well,  they  pont  money  fur  hiT  to  ^o  abroad 
for  her  holidny,  and  a^-^kwl  for  an  extra  bulletin.  In 
consequence  of  the  special  pcrmi^ioa  thus  received, 
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she  was  allowed  to  remain  wben  the  Academy' 
closed  to  her  companions. 

Returning  to  Aurieh,  it  is  satisfactory  to  fmd  that 
the  course  of  study  prweribed  for  its  medicaJ  ftw- 
diiiits  i.-  identical,  in  all  important  respoclSf  witii  thil 
pnrBui-d  in  England  B.nd  Seotland. 

It  IS  not  likely  that  any  difGeidty  will  ari«  abov£ 
TPgwtenng  a  pood  foreign  diploaia,  when  its  hoblcr 
wislit-a  to  priLctlflc  in  fhia  foiintry.  it  iii  true  that 
the  po^Bewion  of  such  a  diploma  has  not,  since  tW 
Act  of  1S..jS,  entitlud  its  p03.>;e?9tn-  tn  be  regisl<ii>?d 
here  ;  but  the  Medical  Anieudmeat  Bill  will  reiuovc 
tiie  dilticulty  by  providing  that  pome  a.t  leni^t  of  the 
bttft  furei^n  and  colonial  diplomas  shall  a^ain  be  ac- 
«pted  afdd  regiHterad  in  Kngland.  Bat  cvcti  wilb 
thi3  ditlicHlty  removed,  it  is  disappoiiatin^  to  Hinie  to 
be  told  that  it  is  only  hy  obtaining  a  foreign  dipk>ma. 
that  they  can  qoiilily  themselves  to  pracliBe  k-^lJr 
in  this  conntry-  The  method  proposed  is  at  the  ht±t 
slow  and  Iwbonons,  and,  to  Engbrh-briid  women 
used  to  travel,  it  ie  disheartening  to  hfar  that  they 
inu^^t  stuily  on  the  Cantinent  or  in  America  for  ibiv 
or  fit^e  years  liefore  lUey  can  practise  at  home. 

The  altrTnaCivc,  however,  unfittnirtive  as  it  1% 
has  already  b*'-cn  accepted  by  throe  English  ladie^ 
who  will  in  all  probability  erelong  be  followed  hf 
olherii ;  and  though  we  may  regret  that  their  padl 
should  l>e  uore'dsonably  hartl,  it  is  consoling  to  bear 
in  mind  tliat  the  vtrj' severity  of  the  test  thus  toI- 
mitarily  undergone  is  in  itself  an  angun'  of  Buccei«. 
With  such  women,  wiTli  studtnta  whose  Bte»<liae:» 
of  purpose  hiis  been  put  to  the  proof  and  has  not 
^werveil,  IjOgllshmeti  eannot  fail  to  i*ymi>athij:'*.  ami 
to  their  influence,  a,i  it  gmdually  inak<*ti  itself  felt,  the 
ulMoi.^te  vtcUjry  of  tbe  aiovt'iaent  will  be  due,' 

Tlie  prt'iudicea  now  e.\i!itiDg  among  raedii^l  men 
will  be  removed  most  efisiily  atid  most  sajrely  by  ev- 
ery woman  who  comes  into  this  country  kbsl  legally 
qiiaJiFied  pr&ctitioner,  devoting  herBelf  for  at  least 
ten  ve.ir3  to  the  legitiraAte'  and  BtCAfly  work  of  (be 
profession  sliP  ha.^  entered.  If  any  woman  can  win 
lor  lierv«lt  A  sotentific  position  ccjual  to  that  now  htAdt 
for  example,  by  Dr.  Jenner  or  Mr.  Paget,  abo  will 
remove,  In  winning  it,  almost  every  prejudice  and 
every  didkuity  from  the  path  of  her  aucceiwrs-  For 
it  ou^ht  to  be  gladly  acknowledged  that  many  ■ 
man';?  pn>Judic:c  agaiiist  women  doctora  has  its  root 
in  hia  hearty  iuteresE  in  tbe  art  or  science  of  his  pro- 
fe^Lon.  Men  are  ao  much  in  the  habit  of  stJ-iU;^ 
women  content  tbemselvea  with  trifling,  that  ttit-y 
distrust  the  gravity  of  tbeir  purpose  with  reg&rd  to 
serious  study.  Tlicy  sufpttct  them  of  being  Aetti- 
ated  by  any  motive  rjithcr  than  that  of  genuine  inter- 
cut in  the  profe^Mon.  Once  convince  a  jnan  wbow 
opposition  b:i9  its  root  in  this  distruiit,  that  a  wonui3i 
doea  really  car«  fur  the  work  itaelf,  and  lus  preju- 
dice nitflti  away,  and  he  becomes  her  friend  and  ally- 

Tiie  truth  h,  that  both  the  profii^saional  and  the 
tion-pTOfcsaionid  public  have  to  be  converted  to  tbe 
iifsn  of  women  phyNicians,  and  that,  till  thuy  ara  sa 
converted,  it  wdl  le  vai^  to  ask  for  co-operation  on 
any  large  or  public  scale.  We  do  not  wi&h  to  ignore 
the  fact,  now  place  d  by  experience  beyond  dispute,' 
that  a  very  conj^idfralile  number  of  women  of  all 
cla.i.'^es  are  glad  tti  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
a  wonian  doctor. 

*  ■"■  Ti'Sllila  IliB  jnr  9,300  fiesta  tmri  heen  nisiie  tit  the  PwpcQ- 
wtry  ;  -J.OO*)  ucw  !?»»*■»  tiaii'  ht*n  ■[Itnltk-il  ;  from  n\\iy  ia  cinrty 
pAtii;iit4  li*ve  [ric'^ivbl  unA  mEHlHne  ar\  neb  ooiuulcing- 

wmc  frirtii  a  itlixunnF  tn  avail  tfit:niBi'!T?s  of  the  sE*flnl  ndruniaire 
DtTeriHl  liy  the  Di^ti^naary/'  —  Extract  from  tht  VirtS  Annmal 
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Xhe  cordial  response  given  to  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  is  so  small  encouragement  to  the 
advocates  cm  the  moTemuit,  bat  we  wonld  sorest 
that  the  number  of  cooTrarts  gaiiMd  firan  the  scme- 
wh&t  narrow  groand  of  person^  experience  or  per- 
sonal pref^nce  oogfat  to  bear  onl^  a  small  propor- 
tion to  Uie  number  gained  by  a  jost  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  merlti  of  the  question.    It  is 
griLtifyingtofindmany  women  saying,"  We  distinctly 
prefer  a  woman  physician,"  but  it  is  of  iar  more  im- 
portance to  teach  men  and  women  alike  to  say, 
**  Whatever  our  personal  preferences  or  the  prefer- 
ences of  our  wives  and  dai^hters  may  be,  it  is  right 
that  women  should  be  allowed  to  study  and  ^actose 
medicine,  and  we  are  willing  to  give  them  every 
facility  for  doing  so."    This  is  not  what  is  now 
said  ;  the  proposal  is  for  the  most  part  supported  on 
personal  grounds,  «id  opposed  on  public  or  theoreti- 
cal ones.    The  argument,  "  I  like  it,"  which  many 
women  are  ready  to  uso*  is  met  by  the  assertion  that 
they  ought  not  to  Uke  it,  or  that  at  least  ^ey  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  have  what  they  like.    The  state- 
ment that  a  woman  prefers  camsnltii^  a  woman 
doctor  is  treated  with  scarcely  more  respect  than 
would  be  accorded  to  her  if  she  expresBed  a  pr^r- 
enca  &ar  the  British  College  of  Heuth,  or  any  other 
irrational  quackery. 

Passing  on  from  the  consideration  of  practical 
difHculties,  let  ua  ask,  "Is  it  desirable  that  women 
should  study  and  practise  medicine  ?  Have  we 
decided  that  the  principle  involved  is  one  we  shall 
do  well  to  support  ?  Are  the  objections  brought 
against  it  sound  and  reasonable,  or  are  they  ibr 
the  most  part  mere  prejudices,  suggested  by  the  in- 
stinctive conservatbm  of  igncH-ance  ?  " 

It  is  well  to  remember  what  tite  objections  really 
are.  It  is  stnnetimes  said  that  the  atady  of  anatomy 
and'  physiology  would  tend  to  injure  tx  destroy  the 
fine  instinct  of  {Hixity  which  characterizes  most  wo- 
men. We  believe  that  experience  will  prove  this 
fear  to  be  gronndless.  The  serious  study  of  a  scien- 
tific subject  can  hardly  be  injurious  to  any  one,  and 
the  possession  of  special  safeguards  or  the  absence 
of  special  temptationa  would  suggest  that  women  are 
pecuUarly  adapted  to  approach  the  scnence  of  anat- 
omy in  the  attitude  of  students.  Let  thoee  who 
fear  the  effect  of  anatomical  study  consider  rather 
whether  the  evil  they  dread  is  not  actually  wotting 
in  many  English  fumilies.  Let  them  reflect  upon 
the  influence  of  the  flood  a£  fiction  poured  in  from 
circulating  libraries,  the  food  set  before  the  hongry 
imagtnaUons  of  the  yonng,  the  unhealthy  sympathies 
called  forth  in  hearts  which  are  sickening  for  an 
ontlet,  tite  fiimiliar  seenery  of  hone  life  reproduced 
and  invested  widi  a  viciona  coloring,  an  intimate 
sMiqauatance  wttii  the  ways  of  sin  repreieiited  m  a 
knowledge  (>f  the  world  iriuch  it  is  <^uldish  aot  to 
possess.  This  is  tiie  potson  which  women,  yoot^ 
and  oW,  are  imbibing  from  day  to  day,  while  we  bold 
them  back  &om  the  reverent  ttui^  <d  Nature,  lest 
their  innocence  should  be  contaminated. 

But  we  are  tM  that,  even  if  the  study  of  medi- 
cine did  not  injure  a  woman  morally,  its  practice 
would  develop  in  her  an  unfemMine  amoivt  of  sel^ 
reliance ;  that  society  would  have  a  feeble  imitalicm 
of  a  man  in  the  place  of  its  ideal  woman,  and  that 
much  of  the  graceful  br%htnesB  which  now  sweetens 
and  refreshes  the  social  ateaosphere  wonld  then  as  a 
consequence  be  lost. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  a  woman  doctor  would 
eertuttly  reqtrire  a  considerable  amount  of  self-r^ 
ante  uid  firmnest.  TaciUation  would  be  as  &Cal  to 


her  reputation  as  it  is  to  a  man's.  Her  patients  must 
know  that  beneath  all  possible  gentleness  of  manner 
there  is  no  selfdistriist,  no  iJiripUng  from  response 
bility.  liie  medical  profenkm,  however,  would  not 
be  JHone  in  thus  devdoinQg  the  quality  of  self-reli- 
ance. WcHnen  who  manage  fheir  own  property 
and  households,  school-mistresses,  matrons  of  hospt- 
tals  and  prisons,  and  all  other  women  engaged  in  a 
profession  or  business,  soon  find  out  that  tney  can- 
not afford  to  exercise  the  sweet  w(»nanly  grace  of 
helplessnefs.  But  are  we  justified  in  calling  it  a 
grace  ?  Ought  our  standard  of  what  is  perfect  and 
beautiful  ever  to  stop  short  of  the  bett  that  can  be 
reached?  Wofld  ntA  a  perfect  development  of 
feminine  grace  and  beauty  rest  upon  a  basis  of 
strength,  —  moral,  mental,  and  physical,  —  rather 
than  upon  the  absence  of  strength  ?  Is  not  this  the. 
ideal  set  before  os  by  our  poets  7  Did  Wordsworth's 
"  Phantom  of  Delight"  seem  to  him  lees  deHghtfiil 
when  she  gained 

"  Ihe  reason  firm,  the  tempente  vfll, 
Endiiraaoe,  brtsighl,  itKBgtli,  and  BkU  "  t 

Does  not  the  lovely  lady  in  "  Comns"  itand  before 
us  as  a  very  type  of  firmneas  and  self-relinnce  y  "the 
constant  mood  of  her  cidm  thoaghta  unstirred  by 

buieUnese  and  dancer." 

A  cultivated  judgment,  self-possession,  courage, 
and  energy  are  intrinsically  good  qualities,  whether 
present  in  men  or  women,  whetber  stamped  with 
the  approval  of  men  or  not  It  is  by  no  means  true 
that  a  woman,  when  obliged  to  be  self-reliant,  must 
necessarily  cease  to  be  gentle,  or  becMne  in  any  de- 
gree masculine.  The  l^lnt  of  seiPreliance  need  not 
engender  jH-esumpdon,  or  interrupt  the  exercise  of 
any  womanly  grace.  It  does  not  make  a  woman 
less  tender,  or  less  sympathetic,  or  less  generous ; 
it  certainly  is  not  likely  to  make  ber  len  able  to 
api»'ecUte  and  to  reverence-  the  noble  qualities  of 
others.  It  does  not  make  h»  deltehc  leas  in  ovder, 
in  delicate  personal  and  hoosebud  neatness,  in 
whatever  of  oeantyshe  can  afford  to  have  aronnd 
her.  Indeed,  one  good  effect  of  an  active  life  is 
that  it  increases  the  keenness  of  appreciation  for  all 
these  Bpeciftlly  feminine  refinements.  Every  one 
knows  how  deficient  in  any  trace  of  artistic  feeling 
and  love  of  beauty  are  the  majcuity  of  London 
bouses  inhabited  by  the  professional  and  mercantile 
classes  where  the  women  of  the  femily  are  specially 
aot  active.  The  hoases  are  diUl  and  ugly,  not  from 
the  want  of  leisure  and  wealth,  but  from  the  mental 
inactivity  of  the  women  wbe  direct  them,  for  it  is 
"  by  knowledge  that  the  ehambera  are  filled  with  all 
precious  and  pleasant  richee."  Who  has  net  suffered 
while  waiting  in  the  dreary  cUntngroom  or  the  still 
more  dreanr  drawing-room  ?  Who  haa  not  groaned 
in  view  of  the  dusty  dulnesi,  the  wax  m  papw 
floweiB  under  f^aaa  riudes,  the  smled  chiata  covers, 
the  hideous  needlework,  ibe  bare  tables  with  their 
centrifagd  system  of  intolerably  dull  books,  — gen- 
erally old  Annuals  and  Thomson's  Seaaons  ?  May 
it  not  be  that  if  the  wives  in  these  booses  were  more 
accortomed  to  mental  work,  if  they  knew  how 
greatiy  it  increased  the  value  of  domestic  brightness 
and  order,  the  rooms  would  wear  a  different  as- 
pect? 

But  the  truth  is,  that  what  men  reaUtf  like  in  wo- 
men is  not  ignorance  and  helplessnesa,  but  the  yield- 
ii^ness  and  affectionateness  wUcb  they  think  wlong 
to  the  same  type  of  character.  They  would  rather 
live  in  peace  with  a  kindly,  affeetionate,  indnlgoit  ■ 
oompaakm,  however  dull,  than  imbitter  their  lives 
by  mairytng  a  cultivated  and  sentuble  but  hard  and 
Digitized  by  ^QQ^ IC 
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Tinajmpathizing  voman.  And  if  this,  indeed,  were 
the  alternative,  few  would  impugn  the  wisdom  of 
their  cbotce.  The  error  lies  in  supposing  that  there 
is  any  necessary  connection  between  an  active  mind 
and  an  overbearing  temper-  !No  doubt  occanonal 
irritability  is  in  some  cases  induced  by  long-conlin- 
ned  mental  tension,  but  this  is  not  what  renders 
any  one  habitually  uncongenial  as  a  companion. 

if  it  be  said  that  women  of  the  stronger  sort  are 
oflen  somewhat  defiant  in  their  tone  towards  society, 
it  may  be  replied  that  perhaps  they  are  forced  into 

f ugnaeity  by  the  attitude  of  society  towards  them, 
n  their  own  homes  many  of  them  are  as  docile  and 
yielding  in  minor  matters  as  the  %eake8t  of  their 
sex ;  and  this  in  spite  of  having  been,  as  it  were, 
trained  to  warfare. 

It  is  sometimes  hinted  that  men  do  like  women  to 
be  weak  and  passive,  because  it  makes  them  feel 
their  own  saperiority.  It  is  true  that  a  woman 
whose  Btandanl  is  high  will  always  be  more  exact- 
ing, both  towards  herself  and  her  friends ;  more 
critical,  and  therefore  less  flatterin^^  than  one  who 
is  satisfied  with  less.  The  possession  of  a  distinct 
and  noble  ideal  of  what  is  excellent  limits  the  range 
within  Trhich  the  faculty  of  admiration  can  be  exer- 
cised. But  surely  none  but  the  meanest  men  would 
wish  to  degrade  woman  in  order  to  gratify  so  igno- 
ble a  vanitv. 

The  douDt  sometimes  expressed  as  to  whether  aver- 
ajge  women  have  sufficient  force  of  brain  to  justify 
the  hope  of  success  in  a  pursuit  which  makes  a  con- 
siderable demand  upon  mental  power,  is  difficult  to 
answer  in  the  absence  of  data  to  go  upon.  Tilt 
women  have  the  same  educational  advantages  as 
men  there  can  be  no  basis  of  comparison.  All 
women  who  do  anything  arc  self-made,  and  can 
only  be  fairly  compared  with  self-raade  men.  The 
achievements  in  science  and  literature  of  such 
women  as  Mrs.  Somerville,  Harriet  Martineau, 
Anna  Swanwick,  and  the  author  of  "  Adam  Bede," 
must  be  taken  as  representing,  besides  what  is  actu- 
ally accomplished,  a  reserve  of  force  expended  in 
overcoming  special  obstacles.  For  women  have  to 
contend,  not  only  with  the  negative  drawbacks  of 
incomplete  education  and  a  secluded  life,  but  also 
with  tnat  pecaliarly  subtle  and  deadening  influence 
which  consists  in  feeling  constantly  —  or  at  least 
till  they  have  conquered  a  high  place  for  themselves 
—  that  nothing  very  good  is  expected  from  them. 
Among  all  the  heavy  burdens  and  discouragements 
which  weigh  them  down,  there  is,  perhaps,  none 
more  universally  depressing. 

The  exceptionally  strong,  no  doubt,  rise  above  it 
But  a  portion  of  their  strength  is  consumed  in  the 
struggle-  ESbrt  cannot  be  put  forth  without  cor- 
responding exhaustion.  In  the  mean  time  the  suc- 
cess which  has  been  attained  by  women,  in  the  face 
of  peculiar  difficulties,  encourages  a  sanguine  esti- 
mate of  what  they  may  do  under  more  favorable 
circumstancca. 

The  same  consideration  mnst  be  borne  in  mind 
while  dealing  with  the  further  question,  Rave  wo- 
men sufficient  physical  and  nervous  sb^gth  to 
endure  so  arduous  a  life?  Will  they  not  break 
down  in  the  attempt  ? 

It  is  tolerably  ea?y  to  answer  this  question  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  influence  of  the  mere  study 
of  medicine  on  the  health  of  the  student.  No  one 
who  knows  what  the  course  of  study  really  is  doubts 
that  women  of  good  average  health  could  prepare 
themselves  for  examination  without  any  undue  tax 
upon  either  their  mental  or  phyncal  powers.  TEe 


important  part  of  the  question  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  after  life  of  practice  as  a  physician. 

Are  women  strong  enoogh  for  tkatt  In  the 
absence  of  experience  we  can  but  suggest  a  few  con- 
siderations which  tend  to  reassure  ns  on  this  pcnnL 
It  may  be  noticed  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to 
physical  strength,  that  wherever  it  is  needed  io 
other  callings  women- are  not,  as  a  rule,  incapaci- 
tated by  the  w^t  cf  it  A  physician  would  not 
need  to  be  so  strong  as  a  none,  a  washerwoman,  or 
a  charwoman.  She  might  be  much  weaker  phi^si- 
cally  than  the  woman  wno  stands  behind  a  counter 
or  who  does  needlework  for  fourteen  hours  daily. 
Moreover,  the  demand  for  both  muscular  and  ner- 
vous strength  comes  gradu^ly  to  a  physician. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  professional  life  he  is 
not  overwhelmed  with  work,  and  he  has  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  a  fair  amount  of  exertion. 
When  in  really  full  practice,  he  can  afford  to  spare 
himself  much  fatigue,  as,  for  instance,  by  keeping  a 
carriage  instead  of  usin^  caba  or  walking.  The 
same  is  true  of  night-work.  Inexperienced  people 
are  apt  to  think  that,  because  a  doctor  is  sometimes 
called  up,  he  scarcely  ever  gets  a  good  night's /est ; 
whereas  the  truth  probably  is,  that  a  phyucian  in 
even  large  practice  is  not  often  called  up  more  titan 
once  or  twice  in  the  week. 

One  {Hece  of  evidence  of  some  importance  may  be 
mentioned  upon  this  point  Many  of  the  midwivea 
empfoyed  hy  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity  have  an 
amount  of  practice  which  in  the  number  of  cases 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  physician  practinng 
among  the  wealthy  classes.  One  of  these  women, 
who'e  skill  and  kindness  render  her  a  great  favor- 
ite with  her  patients,  is  also  employed  by  the  Ma- 
rylebone  Dispensary'.  She  attends  as  many  as  nine 
hundred  patients  annually,  i.  e.  an  average  of  about 
three  every  twenty-four  hours,  exclusive  of  Sundays. 
She  not  only  goes  to  each  patient's  house  when  first 
summoned,  and  acts  as  both  doctor  and  nurse,  but 
afler  the  birth  of  the  child  she  visits  and  attends  to 
the  two  patients  for  several  days.  She  never  expects 
to  pass  a  ni^ht  in  peace;  she  walks  to  all  her 
patients ;  she  bas  been  thus  employed  for  some  years, 
and  she  is  at  the  present  time  a  remarkable  healthy 
and  vigorous  woman. 

With  regard  to  the  mental  str^n  involved  in  a 
physician's  life,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  practice  which  does  not  bring  anxi- 
ety. A  young  physician  is  more  or  less  anxious 
about  all  but  me  most  trivial  cases  when  he  has  not 
much  practice.  As  his  experience  widens,  he  finds 
the  work  more  easy,  and  the  proportion  of  cases 
which  tax  his  nervous  strength  does  not  very  rap- 
idly increase.  For  some  years,  too,  it  is  his  duty  to 
obtain  in  all  serious  cases  the  support  of  an  opinion 
based  upon  wider  experieffce  than  his  own,  and  by 
doing  60  he  is  relieved  of  much  of  the  responsibility 
and  anxiety  he  would  otherwise  incur.  Moreover, 
as  his  knowledge  increases,  he  learns  to  recognize  the 
cases  in  which  the  failure  of  his  art  is  certain,  — cases 
beyond  the  skill  of  any  physician ;  he  what  is 
not  to  be  done,  and  from  that  moment  is  anxioas 
only  to  relieve  suffering;  he  cannot  be  anxious 
about  a  result  which  is  beyond  his  control. 

An  appointment  in  a  public  institution  is  usually 
held  by  a  young  practitioner  before  entering  upon 

Erivate  practice,  and  is  most  useful  in  accustoming 
im  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  profession.  A  con- 
scientious physician,  who  thinks  both  of  his  patient 
and  of  science,  is  as  anxioas  to  do  his  best,  and  to 
do  it  in  the  best  way,  for  hosjutal  or  dispensary  as 
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ite^'  private  patients.  But  perliapa  from  seeing  a 
jiea.t  numbm*  of  patients,  apart  from  thur  sutTouaili 
mgs,  he  learna  to  think  more  of  tlie  science  and  less 
of  his  own  reaponsibilit/.  His  thouzbt  is,  "  I  have 
done  my  best ;  I  have  tried  diligently  to  fit  myself 
for  judging  what  is  beat;  lam  not  responsible  for 
more."  •  Moreover,  enooaragement  cornea  contin- 
ually  ;  by  tbe  side  of  some  diaappmatmcnts  he  has 
to  place  many  succoses. 

It  is  poi^iblc,  however,  that  some  women  would  be 
unable  to  free  themselves  from  what  might  become 
an  intolerable  burden  of  anxiety.  Also  to  some  the 
constant  sight  of  sufTering  would  be  more  than  could 
be  borne  without  serious  injury  to  health.  The 
condition  of  exalted,  almost  morbid,  sensibility  in 


an  occupation  than  they  were  before  marriage ;  and 
a  woman  who  had  previously  had  the  care  of  a 
house,  in  addition  to  her  prcnessional  work,  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  combining  both  duties  after- 
wards. The  fact  of  her  marriage  would  perhaps  in- 
crease the  value  of  her  services  as  a  physiciaQ  to 
some  of  her  patients.  Even  if  she  had  children,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  she  should  not  retain  hfer  con- 
sulting-room practice,  although  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  give  up  some  of  the  general  family  visiting. 

In  the  lower  branches  of  the  profession,  where 
the  consulting-room  pi~actice  bears  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  visiting,  a  married  woman  with 
children  could  still  share  the  practice  with  her  hus- 
band if  he  were  a  doctor.    They  could  work  to- 


which  every  sense  is  pretcrnaturally  acute,  and  every  gether  as  partners,  even  if,  owing  to  her  other  duties, 
mental  act  a  keen  excitement, —  the  condition  which,  she  could  not  undertake  as  much  of  tbe  work  as  he 
in  the  absence  of  an  English  name,  is  known  as  tt'tat  did. 


nerveux, — would  certainly  nnfit  jts  victim  for  the 
work  of  a  physician.  But  naf^ily  this  is  a  rare  and 
exceptional  condition,  and  one  which  a  life  of  unsel- 
fish and  varied  activity  b  the  least  likely  to  engen- 
der. In  conaidenng  the  effect  any  proposed  change 
in  the  lives  and  habits  of  women  may  possibly  have 
upon  their  health,  we  must  not  forget  what  may  be 
urged  ogiiinst  the  mode  of  life  notr  prescribed.  It 
is  conceivable  that  a  life  of  greater  activity  and  of 
increased  responsibility  might  be  found  too  exact- 
ing in  some  individual  cases.  What  we  have  to 
consider  is  whether  this  risk  is  worth  incurring. 
No  one  kooma  how  many  women  there  are  whose 
physii^al  and  mental  health  is  now  destroyed  by  the 
drejiry  vacuity  of  the  lives  they  are  compelled  to 
lead.  ,  It  ia  not  true  that  enforced  idleness  —  a  life 
emptv  of  any  keen  interest,  empty  of  invigorating 
moral  and  intellectual  disciji^ine  — is  merely  "  rather 
dull."  It  ia  terribly  demoralizing.  It  is  the  imme- 
diate parent  of  hysteria,  insanity,  and  vice  * 

An  objection  of  even  greater  practical  weight  is, 
that  if  women  entered  the  medical  protession  one  of 
two  things  would  happen :  either  they  would  marry, 
and  by  so  doing  lose  the  benefit  of  all  that  had  been 
spent  on  their  professional  education,  or  they  would 
be  tempted  to  abandon  their  natural  sphere  as  wives 
and  mothers,  and  in  fiKt  to  give  their  rahon 
(Tclre.  Assuming  for  a  momei^t  that  a  mdrried  wo- 
man could  not  practise  as  a  physician,  and  that 
therefore  a  woman  would  have  to  choose  between 
marrying  and  remaining  in  her  profession,  it  may  be 
fairly  asked  if  to  have  such  a  choice  would  be  & 
misfortune  either  to  herself  ch-  to  any  one  else.  Is 
it  dudirable  that  women  should  be  driven  into  mar- 
riage by  the  erection  of  artificial  barriers  before 
every  other  path  leading  to  happiness  and  dignity  V 
Would  any -man  like  to  think  he  had  been  taken 
into  the  holiest  and  closest  of  rtilatioQships  as  tbe 
only  mode  of  escape  from  an  ennui  which  was  rap- 
idly becoming  intolerable  ?  Alen  give  up  a  good 
deal  for  the  sake  of  marriage,  —  would  it.  injure  a 
woman  to  have  something  to  give  up  also  ?  A  pro- 
fession which  brings  to  those  who  practise  it  worth- 
ily a  source  of  keen  and  lasting  interest,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  goad  social  position,  would  remove  the 
humiliation  of  celibacy,  while  it  would  not  hinder 
the  right  kind  of  mamage. 

But  it  ia  not  necessary  to  assume  that  a  woman 
must  cert»nly  abandon  her  profeasion  if  she  murica. 
This  would  not  be  the  result  if  she  had  no  children. 
Cbildlesa  wives  —  and  they  number  one  eighth  of 
all  married  women  —  are  not  much  less  in  need  of 


*  Bee  Mandil^'B  "  njMaa  ud  taO^^  of  tbe  Ulad." 


In  thns  expressing  our  opinion  that  women  phy- 
sicians need  not  conaider  themselves  picked  to 
celibacy,  it  must  be  understood  that  we  refer  only 
to  those  who  have  completed  the  course  as  students, 
and  have  gained  a  footnold  of  their  own  in  the  pro- 
fesdion  by  some  yeara  of  steady  and  diligent  work  as 
general  practitioners  or  as  physicians.  If  they 
choose  to  marry  before  or  immediately  after  receiv- 
ing their  diploma,  they  must  bo  prepared  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  attaining  eminence  in  their  profession, 
or  indeed  any  independent  position  at  all.  Even  in 
this  case  they  would  probably  have  no  cause  to 
regret  their  knowledge  of  medicine. 

But,  turning  from  the  c^nuderatlon  of  all  that 
has  been  said  agiunst  the  study  of  nlediuine  by 
women,  we  may  ask  what  there  is  of  positive  advan- 
tage to  be  pleaded  in  &vor  of  such  an  innovation. 
Has  the  profession  of  medicine  any  intrinuc  advan- 
tages ?  Can  any  of  these  be  said  to  apply  with  less 
force  to  women  than  to  men  ?  What  is  the  legiti- 
mate influence  of  the  study  of  medicine  on  the 
student  ?  of  the  study  and  practice  on  the  phyu- 
cian  ? 

At  the  present  time,  when  we  are  perhaps  about 
to  pass  into  the  stage  of  reaction  against  classical 
and  in  favor  of  Bclentific  education,  it  would  be  su> 
perfluous  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  science.  It  is, 
doubtless,  possible  to  exaggerate  the  result  which 
the  medical  student  may  expect  to  gain  from  the 
introduction  to  science.  But  even  the  minimum 
effect  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  good. 

It  U  no  small  intellectua!  benefit  to  be  made 
capable  of  perceiving  law  and  order  in  every  sub- 
divinon  of  science,  of  recc^izing  the  harmony 
which  exists  among  them.  Many  of  the  details  of 
botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  and  chemistry  will  Inevi- 
tably be  forgotten  by  students  who  only  take  up 
these  subjects  on  their  way  to  medicine ;  but  iu  moat 
cases,  the  leading  principles,  the  most  important 
generalizations  in  each  science  will  remain  in  the 
mind  as  a  permanent  possession  of  great  value.  To 
be  made  capable,  for  instance,  of  keenly  enjoying 
such  a  book  as  Grove's  "  Correlation  of  the  Physical 
Forces  "  is  no  trifling  or  temporary  advantage.  It 
is  a  gMn  for  life. 

Advancing  to  the  study  of  medicine  proper,  i.  e. 
medicine  at  the  bedside,  the  student  ia  first  taught 
to  observe  accurately,  to  acquire  the  habit  of  intel- 
lectual patience,  the  habits  of  order  and  of  diligence, 
lie  is  compelled  to  reason  as  well  as  to  ohaerve,  to 
apply  as  well  as  to  collect  &cts ;  and  he  geta  this 
discipline  while  studying  a  profession  which  is  emi- 
nenuy  worth  studying,  —  one  which  Ji^tifiea  wbat- 
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ever  of  diligent  labor  is  bestowed  upon  it  The 
more  important  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
practice  of  medicine  include  all  those  gained 
by  the  student  The  phpiclan  is  still  a  learner; 
the  practice  of  his  profession  is  still  its  study  ;  If  he 
would  advance,  he  must  never  lose  the  reverence  for 
truth,  the  habits  of  diligence  and  order,  acquired  as 
a  student  But  other  and  more  valuable  aiscipline 
comes  to  bim  who  is  prepared  to  receive  it  The 
physician  is  brought  into  close  and  fnendly  contact 
with  all  classes  oi  his  fellow-creatures;  he  is  pecu- 
£arl^  able  to  enter  into  many  of  the  special  dii£- 
cutties,  temptations,  and  burdens  of  each ;  he  knows 
far  more  than  most  men  do  of  the  mass  of  sufiering 
beings  in  a  city  like  this ;  "  of  the  ignorance,  reck- 
lesaness,  and  self-indulgence  too  often  foand  side  by 
lids  viQi  the  meet  terrible  poverty,  each  reprodue- 
ingand  increasing  the  other." 

xhe  sick  man,  full  of  sores,  lying  at  our  gates,  is 
known  to  no  one  better.  But  the  observant  physi- 
cian sees  too  much  to  be  able  to  cheat  himseU*  into 
the  belief  that  all  the  misery  before  him  is  charge- 
able on  the  faults  which  accompany  it,  or  that  the 
responsibility  of  these  is  chargeable  on  that  class 
alone  which  exhibits  them  most  strikingly.  Ue  does 
not  find  mucK  comfort  in  the  trivial  paJiiative  reme- 
dies suggested  or  applied  by  the  easy  good-nature  of 
individuals.  Coming  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  poor,  he  sees  that  the  habit  of  providence  is  di- 
rectly discoursed  by  fortmtous  benevolence ;  he  is 
compelled  to  inqum  for  some  sounder  way  of  hop- 
ing them.  He  is  forced,  to  desire  hr^  measures  of 
reform. in  educaUon;  to  desire  everythmg  which  will 
tend  to  devebp  the  intelligence  of  the  poor,  and 
strengthen  in  tAem  the  habits  of  industry,  temper- 
uce,  and  self-restraint.  It  is  his  privilege  —  if  he 
can  hot  resist  the  hardening  influences  m  an  accu- 
mnlation  of  detain  in  daily  life,  and  bring  with  the 
art  of  healing  the  sympathy  of  brotherhood  to 
bear  witness  in  perhaps  the  most  intelligible  way 
for  the  Divine  Healer  and  Brother  of  mankind. 

Nor  is  it  only  when  among  the  poor  that  the  true 
physician  needs  a  spirit  rich  in  sympathy  and  ten- 
derness and  wisdom.  The  winnowing  moments  are 
not  few  when  the  chafi*  of  unreal  beliefs  and  worldly 
commonplaces  is  Ewe(>t  away  in  hia  presence,  and  he 
stands  —  alas !  how  dumb  and  empty  !  —  before  one 
whose  eyes  plead  for  whatever  a£  light  he  has  to  of- 
Ibr.  Ibey  arc  momenta  of  s^ritool  discipline  of  the 
highest,  the  most  searching  kmd. 

ifeed  we  saj^  more  1  Can  it  be  tiiat  either  the 
study  or  the  discifdine  of  such  a  life  would  be  less 
valuable  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man,  or  that  her  na- 
tare  onfits  her^tb  respond  to  such  tnuoing  ? 


THE  MODE. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  handsome  young  coople 
who,  whilo  pursuing  thetr  wedding  trip,  agreed 
that,  in  meotory  of  tse  event,  and  to  keep  op  the 
spirit  and  sentiment  of  it  they  would  annually  put 
on  the  dress  in  which  they  had  started,  and  dine 
together  in  some  rural  retreat  on  delicate  viands 
and  romantic  souvenirs.  They  kept  to  their  bond 
for  half  a  dozen  years,  wlun  ridicale  ntoiled  their 
appetites  and  killed  romance.  Fashion  bad  by  t^at 
time  80  changed  its  laws,  diat  what  once  seemed 
graceful  hadliecome  hideous,  and  the  children  of 
the  village  where  the  annivetsaiy  was  k^  laughed 
at  the  eccentrie-hjoking  conpU  as  tibey  passed. 
The  tfaoDg  was  given  up. 

Sach  an  end  would  be  the  certaia  result  of  every 


such  experiment  Monsieur  et  Madame  Denis,  in 
the  old  French  song,  remembered  their  wedding 
suits,  the  drees  of  "satin  blanc"  and  the  ^ habit 
jauoe  en  bourracan^"  but  they  did  not  put  them  on 
annually  in  honor  of  the  Aaj.  Let  any  woman 
whose  wifehood  is  but  half  a  dozen  years  old  come 
down  to  dinner  in  the  swelling  crinoline  of  her  bridal 
time,  and  appear  among  her  sisters,  who  are  now 
putting  themselves  into  umbrella-cases  with  trains 
to  them,  and  she  will  look  as  if  she  belonged  to  an- 
other ceutury  ;  just  aa  a  few  years  ago  a  young  girl 
in  an  English  "  cottage  bonnet "  and  veil  would  have 
looked  if  she  had  dropped  among  a  piuty  of  nymphs, 
at  croquet;  all  ia  *'  po»-piea  "  and  barefacednem. 

When  Talleyrand  said  of  a  French  lady's  dreaa 
or  undress,  that  it  began  too  late  and  ended  too 
soon,  his  epigram  hid  no  effect  on  the  fashion.  It 
was  the  fixed  fashion  of  that  day  for  even  well-bom 

firls  to  show  much  more  of  themselves  titan  of  tb^ 
ress.  Tiutv  looked  so  likelv  to  let  all  drapery  slip 
more  than  half  off  them,  tnat  the  coryphees  grew 
jealous  of  this  intrunou  on  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. "  I  will  dance  to-morrow  night,"  said  a 
deesse  de  la  danse^  "  in  a  wreath  for  my  head  and  a 
couple  of  assignals  for  a  tunic  ! "  This  was  intended 
as  a  bit  of  satire;  but  Mdlle.  Rigaudon  was  per- 
suaded to  refrain  from  giving  it  effect,  lest  ber 
authority  in  matters  of  costume  should  people  the 
French  saloons  with  operatic  Eves.  Thence  came 
the  old  joke  that,  if  this  threatened  fashion  should 
be  adopted,  it  wotdd  be  at  <mce  adopted  in  London, 
and  the  most  iasHonable  modiae  in  £ngland  would 
be  Madame  Gavbert. 

Whether  there  has  ever  been  a  sense  of  l>eauty 
in  the  inventOTS  of  styles,  cut,  and  method  of  wear- 
ing dresses  may  very  well  be  doubted.  Beauty,  the 
decent  and  graceful  propriety  of  things,  is  the  last 
matter  that  seems  to  be  considered  by  the  followers 
of  those  who  moke  the  fitabious.  If  you  turn  over 
the  Lady's  Magazine,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close,  and  thence  down  to  the  latest  number  of  its 
numerous  successors,  you  will  not  find  a  design  for 
dress  —  that  is,  for  a  dress  to  be  worn  in  "  society  " 
—  that  has  in  it  a  single  quality  that  can  recommend 
it  to  an  artist  The  eyes  of  our  ancestors  got  accus- 
tomed to  each  development  of  unlovely  fancy  as  it 
appeared,  just  as  our  own  eyes,  got  reluctantly  rec- 
onciled to  the  hideous  fashion  of  yesterday,  become 
acquiescent  in  the  mode  of  to-day,  and  will  accept, 
after  slight  remonstrance  and  some  ridicule,  the  pic- 
turesque or  unpicturesque  horror  of  to-morrow. 

The  prettiest  sight  in  the  world  is  a  fUr  and  mod- 
est En^hsh  ^rl  fairly  and  modestly  decked;  and 
decked  m  its  primitive  and  poeticsense  meant  cov- 
ered. Bards  may  praise  the  "  solutis  Gratise  zonia," 
the  nymphs  whose  shoulder-straps  are  down  to  th^r 
bracelets,  the  Lisettet  who  wear  their  cotillona  aa  if 
they  were  half  inclined  to  slip  out  of  them;  but 
there  were  also  the  "  decentes  Gratite  "  whom  the 
poets  honored.  We  have  had  mmds  decked  in 
dresses  that  out-flourished  May,  sweeter  than  the 
flower  that  takes  its  nuno  from  the  month,  and  the 
objects  of  as  happy  homage  as  ever  found  expi%asion 
in  honest,  ardent  verse,  or  in  prose  coined  in  the 
heart  and  uttered  by  the  Kpi.  The  beauties  ai 
whose  shrine  the  purer  poets  bowed'  were  all  the 
more  beautiful  and  winning  for  the  Tetl  that 
wrapped  their  beauty.  Flesh  and  blood,  lik«  Ben 
•Tonaoa'a  Charis,  bat  sweetly  kerchiefed,  — 

"iNitjr,  her  white  and  pollihed  neck, 
truk  th»  tact  IMmt  dBtk  U  ieek. 
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■ays  Cupid  <^  that  exqainle  nymph,  Trhose  least 

cbann,  we  are  further  told,  lay  in  ■what  was  given  for 

mortal  eye  to  hoDeatly  look  on,  — 

"  For  thii  brontj-  jet  doth  hide 
BniaethtnK  more  thai  tbou  but  'apled  ; 
OoUrard  gmet  weak  lera  tefolkt." 

And  obttire  that  these  poets  wlio  thus  played  with 
the  jftretty  fariiions  ef  tM  mistreMB  they  loved  vere 
neitber  pri^isfa  themBelreB  nor  loved  primnew  in 
thtrir  mietreaBes.  Herrick  pn>fieatB  bis  to  us  as  he 
would  ever  have  nympba  to  be,  —  and  "  a  ftweet  dis- 
order in  the  dre-oa,"  is  a  fa^oo  to  be  admitted,  — 
but  he  has  no  idea  of  girls  being  attractive  who  have 
little  or  nothbs  to  wear,  or  who,  at  least,  weiir  little 
or  Dothiof ,  and  mistake  widely  opened  eyes  for  cyea 
of  adtniralion.  He  seems  to  have  never  even  seen 
the  ivcM'y  sfaoolders  of  bis  Julia  ;  be  only  gue^es  at 
them  from  looking  on  her  iace.  He  hasnopubc  that 
will  move  for  a  prude,  but  be  has  a  true  sentiment 
for  the  decking  of  his  love, —  a  joyous  nymph  in  a 
joyous  dress :  — 

**  A  lawn  abnat  the  •hnalden  tbrown 
Jala  a  floe  diitraction ; 
An  crriUK  lace  wblch  hen  and  Uwra 
Intbrnle  th*-  ciiinMii  itnmachar  ; 
A  cnIT  oefilectral,  and  th^rctijr 
Ubbnui  Uuit  Huir  cooftuetlly  ; 
A  wiDniiiK  wave  ileavrvitix  luite. 
Id  the  lvmpe«tiioit5  pettlcoit ; 
A  can-le«B  ibo«-«tnQ)C,  In  wliaae  tie 
I  see  s  Willi  civirity,  — 
Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 
Ib  loo  pnclte  Id  werj  part." 

'\V'hen  Herrick 'a  poetic  udor  leads  faim  away  from 
this  oubward  fitshtoning  of  the  nymph,  and  he  con- 
templates Ins  Julia  with  not  more  dress  than  a  mod- 
ern young  votaress  of  Fashion  lightly  drags  about 
her  at  an  evening  party,  or 

"  Bhe  tbat  vu 
The  prime  of  Paradiae,'' 

he  qnickly  m^rrects  himself,  and  says,  witk  a  good 
deal  of  limnse  perhaps,  afW  all :  — 

JI  Undi  thnn  miut,  then  Vhmh  tbm  thraugh 

A  tawn,  that  tbou  may'M  tCMic 
As  purwt  p«arla  or  pebbles  do 

Wheo  poeplofc  thraiMlb  a  brook. 
Ai  iilleg  shrined  In  erjUal,  SO 

Do  thou  to  pw  appw  t 
Or  duDiiik  rowB  when  they  gmr 

To  iweet  acgnalnlamw  there." 

Ewen  Prior,  whose  Cbbe,  for  whom  be  wrote, 
was  but  a  loeso-bodioed,  bigh-kilted  husse}-,  saw  the 
grace  and  beauty,  and  nses  to  boot,  of  becoming 
fashions  worn  by  the  modest  young.  His  Henry 
sets  before  his  Emma,  as  among  uie  worst  con- 
se({uencos  of  the  disgiuse  contemplated  in  the  story, 
the  abandoning  of  the  dress  that  bo  well  became 
her:  — 

"  No  loDirer  fhnll  the  bodice  aptly  laced 
Vroa  thy  full  bMom  to  thy  ileiider  waist, 
That  air  and  hmmony  or  ihapo  express, 
Fine  by  rtijcrces  and  benutirnlly  It^a  ; 
Nor  efaall  thy  lower  pinoeDt'»  arttUl  pleat, 
from  thy  fair  tide  dependent  to  thy  leet, 
Ann  their  chaste  be&utlcj  wlih  a  miidi'jit  pride, 
And  double  overy  cbariD  tliuy  socle  to  hide." 

It  ie  just  the  air  and  harmony  here  alluded  to 
that  seoin  to  be  wanting  in  modern  costume,  espe- 
cially in  the  pictured  samples  of  it  given  in  the 
volume  before  us,  of  the  prtivailing  fasluons  *  of  the 
last  two  Or  three  generations.  At  an  earlier  perio«l 
there  was  manifestly  more  taste  and  appropriateness 
in  female  costume,  wearing  which  Beauty's  daugh- 
ters were  not  unworthy  of  their  descent.  No  small 
amount  of  illustration  of  this  matter  may  be  foun<] 
in  this  book,  The  Carstt  and  the  Crinoline.  Our 
conclusion   is   that  Venus,  or  Juno,  or  Minerva 


*  Tho  CoTKt  and  (he  OriiMline  .  a  Book  of  Uodes  and  Goatuuea, 
bonBMMlsFwtoditathe  Ararat  Tlnu. 


would  hare  looked  very  ridictrious  ia  modem 
appeodages;  and  Uiat  modem  mortal  ladies,  who 
have  most  depended  on  tbem  for  sucoess,  would 
look  nore  ridiculons  still  if  they  coald  stand  with 
the  imoHirtal  three,  challenging  another  jadgmunk 
of  Fads. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Tre  Pariaiaas  are  constructing  an  nndei^^nnd 
railwiw,  not  for  the  purpose  of  tr^sporting  passen- 
gers, but  with  the  view  <^  bringing  in  numet^ro- 
duce  from  the  subarba. 

MM.  Hachette  an'd  Co.,  the  well-known  Par- 
is publishers,  have  made  a  gii^of  more  than  100,000 
votiimes  to  tJie  Miniater  of  Pubtic  Instmctioii,  for  the 
school  libraries  of  the  people. 

"  Flint  Jack,"  the  notorions  manufacturer  of 
flint  arrows,  stone  celts,  and  other  spiirious  relics, 
has  a^ain  been  pi^Hng  a  busy  trade  in  England  ;  and 
bia  lucrative  art  bas  now  numerous  foUower^,  by 
whom  tbe  market  is  hooded  with  forged  antiquities. 

England  does  n't  know  what  to  do  with  King 
Theodore's  son,  now  that  she  has  got  him.  The 
Fall  Mall  Gazi'tte  thinks  it  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect he  should  be  provided  for  by  the  nation  that 
spent  five  millions  to  accompliab  tbe  ruin  of  his 
father. 

Madame  dr  Sevigni-^'s  chiumtng  Hdtel  Car^a- 
valet,  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  mansions  of  the  bue- 
teenth  century,  is  tapidly  progressing  towards  com- 

Slete  restoration.  The  scuTpCurcd  gateway,  I:^ 
ean  Got^jon,  as  well  as  the  winged  figure  on  the 
kcjitttone,  and  the  two  Kons  trampliDg  on  armor, 
have  been  perfectly  and  most  carefully  repaired. 
Tlie  drawing-rooms  of  the  spirituelle  marquise,  once, 
above  all  in  Paris,  the  favorite  r^ort  of  wit,  leara- 
ii^^and  refinement,  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of 
^is  year  for  the  CLn*iosities  wtiich  Baron  Haussmacn 
has  collected,  and  whieh  will  form  the  nnclois  of 
the  "  Mtoeum  of  Farii  AntiquHiea.** 

One  would  think  that  the  English  penny-a-Knen 
would  not  indulge  in  much  "fine  writing"  in  the 
ffice  of  such  an  awful  accident  as  rSoently  befell  tbe 
Irish  mail  train  at  Abergele  J  yet  tbe  reporter  of  the 
London  Morning  Star  eclipses  the  lofly  language  of 
some  of  our  own  sentimental  journalists.  He  in- 
forms ua  that  "  the  poor  victims  .of  a  newly  dis- 
covered and  highly  destructive  ^irit  [meaning  pe- 
troleum] have  received  common  burial  side  by  side, 
peer  and  footman,  titled  dame  and  lady's-nuud  tn 
the  midst  of  the  tnost  lovely  scenery,^  Wales."  We 
are  also  told  tbat  tbe  second  and  surviving  guard  of 
the  ill-iated  train  "  owed  his  life  to  the  fjiut  that  he 
was  in  the  van  at  the  rear  of  the  ti^n,  and  did  not 
come  within  the  fierce  embrace  that  bugged  so  many 
people  to  a  fiery  doom !"  Further  on  he  says,  "Tli^ 
ghastly  light  that  illnmines  the  features 'of  a  human 
being  newly  dead  can  scarcely  be  included  in  the 
list  of  pleasant  pyrotechnics."  On  reflectim,  we 
should  think  not  f 

A  Ricn  gold-field  lias  been  rediscoverdd  in  the 
neigbborfaot^  of  Chelbo,  in  the  ntnih  of  Chinik 
Lai^e  quantities  of  gold  have  been  found  within  a 
few  incnM  of  the  surface,  and  deeper  digging  re- 
veals more  abundant  and  purer  veins  of  tlie  same 
metal.  Daring  tbe  Sung  and  Yuen  dynasties  (950- 
1368)  these  diggings  were  regularly  but  imperiet-tly 
woi^wd;  but  since  tbe  latter  date  the  autbonti^ 
l^ve,  as  in  other  parta     C%ina,  considered  it  ne_ 
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cessary  for  tlie  preseiratioD  of  peace  in  the  distnct 
that  the  working  sboald  be  closed.  Now,  boweTcr, 
the  natives  have  recommenced  digging,  and  thou- 
sands of  Cantonese  who  have  served  their  appren- 
ticeships in  Califomian  mines  are  rushing  to  the 
spot-  Already  report  declares  that  there  are  10,000 
Chinamen  at  work,  who  opcn!y  defy  the  authorities, 
and  declare  their  intention  of  turning  rebeb  if  inter- 
fered with.  The  whole  neighborhood  seems  to  be 
rich  in  metala  Silver  has  been  found  near  Ning- 
hae-chow  and  Teqechowfoo,  and  asbestos  has  been 
discovered  in  two  places  not  far  from  Chefoo.  The 
existence  of  lead  and  coal  in  the  vicinity  is  also 
said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  proved. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  man  who^  being 
called  on  to  apologize  for  saying  some  one  was  "  a 
big^r  fool  than  he  looked,"  made  the  amende  by 
saying  that  the  gentleman  was  not  a  bifiger  fool  than 
he  looked.  The  Daily  Review,  an  Edinburgh  jour- 
nal, has  been  doin^  something  of  the  same  kind. 
A  Uttle  while  since  it  inserted,  under  the  "  Deaths," 

the  demise  of  Mr.  W.  W — of  R   Street, 

whereas  Mr.  W.  W  ■  w«s  alive,  and  olyected  to 

be  killed  in  print.  So  this  week  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing odd  correction : — 

"We  renret  to  find  that  the  annonnpcmcnt  of  the 

death  of  Mr.  W.  W  ,  of  R  Street,  is  a  malicious 

fabrication." 

"  You  're  dead,  Mr.  W.,"  says  the  Review. 

i*  No,  I 'm  not,"  says  Mr.  W. ;  "  I  am  alive  and 
well. " 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  answers  the  amiable  joui^ 
naL 

Looking  at  the  violence  of  La  Lanteme  (No. 
12),  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it  is  eagerly 
sought  by  the  Paris  police.  M.  Rochefort  begins 
by  stating  that  the  new  law  on  the  press  ofiers  thia 
peculiarity,  that  while  it  renders  di/Ccult  the  sup- 
pression of  a  journal,  it  makes  the  suppression  of 
the  journalist  easy  enough.  He  reiterates  the 
charge  that  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest 
Paris  hardly  knows  which  side  to  believe,  —  the 
Moniteur,  which  states  that  there  was  no  warrant,  or 
M.  Rochefort,  wlio  says  he  saw  the  *'  noblemen  "sent 
to  effect  his  capture.  It  is,  of  course,  remarked 
that  the  Jl/omVcur  printed  its  denial  when  M.  Roche- 
fort was  safe  over  the  frontier,  and  when  there  was 
nothing  to  gain  by  severity'  but,  then,  would  the 
Moniteur  have  pursoed  a  course  which  has  enabled 
the  editor  of  Za  Lanteme  to  rutani  to  Paris  if  the 
government  really  intended  to  incarcerate  him  ? 
The  declaration  in  the  Moniteur  is  a  safe-conduct. 
M.  Rochefort  naturally  complains  of  being  con- 
demned, not  under  the  new  press  law,  but  under  a 
law  which  dates  from  181 D,  to  the  loss  ^f  his  civil 
rights  for  a  year,  a  penalty  inflicted  for  fear  he 
should  try  to  enter  the  Corps  L^gislatif.  "  The 
more  (M.  Rochefort  writes)  I  reflect  on  this  regime, 
which  condemns  the  writer  when  he  attacks  Min- 
isters on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  responsible, 
and  which  condemns  him  for  taking  the  Sovereign 
to  task  because  he  is  responsible,  the  more  I  rub  my 
bands  that  I  was  not  born  on  the  steps  of  the  throne. 
If  I  were  king,  I  should  feel  rather  awkward  at  the 
thought  of  making  journalists  pay  exorbitant  sums 
for  the  right_  of  sayiiw  what  tbey  think,  and  when 
tbey  have  s^d  it  condemning  them  to  give  me  sums 
equally  large.  One  does  not  need  to  nave  studied 
Newton  to  understand  that  the  death  of  La  Lanteme 
haa  been  decided  in  the  councils  cef  the  eovernmenL 
No  matter  whether  it  be  executed  hke  CamiUe 


Desmoulins  or  assassinated  like  Monaldeachi,  it  must 
die.  But  it  has  his  superiority  over  you,  that  it  can 
chiuige  its  title,  whilst  yon  cannot  change  yoor 
policy."* 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  an  English  jonmal 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  portrait  gallery 
of  celebrities  of  the  French  Revolution,  lately  opened 
in  Paris :  "  What  first  strikes  one  on  entering  is 
the  noble  and  manly  aspect  of  the  great  majorit}^  of 
the  subjects  of  these  portr^ts,  most  of  whom  were 
active  members  of  the  Convention,  famous  for  their 
cnicttv  and  disregard  of  human  life.  Except  Marat 
and  !^ouch<i,  who  are  simply  hideous,  there  is  not  a 
face  here  which  is  not  in  some  way  attractive.  Even 
Mirabeau,  though  strongly  marked  with  the  small- 
pox, has  an  expression  of  intense  power  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  doubtless  greatly  contributed  to  the 
extraordinary  effect  he  is  said  to  have  produced  hj 
his  spetrhes.  The  first  portrait  in  the  collection  is 
that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  —  a  quiet,  calm,  somewhat 
proud  face,  such  as  she  might  have  had  in  her  re- 
'tirement  at  Trianon  before  tbc  revolution  broke  out. 
Next  come  Robuspierre  in  profile,  with  a  cold,  pene- 
trating look ;  St.  Just,  a  handsome,  smiling,  gayl^ 
dret^sed  youth  of  twenty,  painted  shortly  before  his 
death  by  his  friend  David ;  Couthon,  Danton,  and 
Caralne'DesmoulinB,  all  looking  c^m  and  careless, 
as  if  the  guillotine  had  no  terrors  for  them.  There 
is  a  portrait  of  Andr^  Chenicr,  the  clasrical  poet, 
and  of  Rouget  de  Lisle,  author  of  the  '  Marseillaise,' 
—  the  latter  picture  pierced  in  several  places  with 
bayonet  thrunts.  Mme.  Roland,  with  irregular  but 
attractive  features,  and  Hebert,  editor  of  the  in- 
famous '  Pfcre  Duchesne,'  come  next.  There  are  al- 
so portraits  of  Charlotte  Corday ;  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe  ;  Tdroigne  de  M^ricourt,  the  original 
'  Goddess  of  Reason,'  who  ended  her  days  in  a  mad; 
house  ;  Mme.  Tallien,  dressed  fn  Amazone  ;  Talley- 
rand ;  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  father  of  the  present 
Emperor." 


DAY-DAWN. 

Bktwerk  the  dawning  and  the  day, 
Before  the  rising  of  the  lark, 
The  May-bloom  glistened  in  the  dark ; 

And  aXl  the  land  in  shadow  lay 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 

Between  die  dawning  and  the  da^, 

^e  wet  wild-dowers  in  thine  hair 
Shed  a  soft  rain  of  honey  there ; 

I  stooped  to  kiss  the  drops  awa^ 

Between  the  dawning  and  tlie  day. 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day 

The  wind  fell,  and  the  thunder  ceased, 
The  red  light  came  up  from  the  east, 

Ai  my  dear  love  a^dying  lay 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day 

I  knew  the  silence  was  not  sleep. 

But  death,  —  and  yet  I  could  not  weep: 

I  could  not  even  kneel  and  pray 

Between  the  dawning  and  the  day. 

But  when  the  bloom  is  on  the  May, 

And  Bcent  from  wet  irild-flowerB  rare 
Cornea  floatinc  cm  the  twilight  air, 
Ah  I  sweetest  uce  and  fragrant  hwr  I 

My  ^tter  tears  dry  not  away. 

Between  the  dawninfj^d  the  day. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDEIU 
ALTSTS,  —  JOSIAH  QUINCY.* 

(Traiulated  for  Etebt  Satitrd/iT  from  the  Revue  dee  DeuT 
Mondea,] 

"We  must  plunge  into  the  obscurities  of  history,  of 
philology,  of  ethnography,  in  order  to  find  the  ori- 
gins of  European  snuieties  ;  there  is  no  need  to  seek 
t'CJ-y  far  to  Itnow  those  of  the  new  society  which  has 
founded  itself  in  the  United  States.  We  assist  there 
as  at  a  great  experiment,  at  the  formation,  not  only  of 
a  peopK,  but  it  raay  be  saiid     a  haman  race ;  for  it 
is  indeed  a  race  which  is  being  created  in  the  new 
continent.     Fbysical  traits  and  moral  characters 
arc  there  submitted  to  a  real  metamorphosis ;  there 
we  may  obserre  in  what  manner  societies  transform 
themselves  in  a  new  centre,  in  wh^it  manner  princi- 
ples, ideas,  co-operate,  as  well  as  climates  and  exter- 
nal circumstancea,  to  form  the  human  cl.iy.  When 
we  look  cloaely  at  the  United  States,  we  discover  in 
tbem  a  genius  altogether  new,  which  is  neither  the 
Anglo-Saxon  genius  nor  the  Latin  genius,  but  which 
has  talcen  something  from  both  ;  from  the  first  its 
narrowness,  ita  stiffness,  its  virility,  its  judicial  ma- 
nia, its  power  of  aversion,  its  obstinate  application  ; 
from  the  second,  the  love  of  general  ideas  and  of 
theories,  the  contempt  for  fictions,  the  impatience  of 
desire,  something  ag<le,  spirited,  and  prompt  which 
turns  in  every  direction  and  which  nothing  stops. 
Had  theyremiuned  subject  to  the  crown,  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  would  have  been  without  doubt  what  we 
sec  to-day  the  Australian  colonies,  —  a  great  coun- 
try without  greatness,  living  a  yeflex  life  and  not  an 
original  one,  without  art,  without  literature,  without 
originality,  an  instrument  of  civilization  still  mate- 
rial and  gross.    The  rebellion  broke  the  old  tradi- 
tions; despised  provinces  became  a  nation,  and  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  fell  on  it  like 
new  seed.    As  soon  aa  the  struggle  begins,  the  par- 
ties conceal  in  reality  under  their  noma  de  gueiTe 
afHnities  and  tendencies  French  or  English.  The 
struggle  is  fierce,  especially  in  the  States  which  still ' 
preserve  the  name  of"  Old  England,"  and  in  Vir- 
frinla,  which  proudly  calls  herself  the  Old  Dominion. 
In  the  height  of  the  war  against  England,  there  are 
souls  ^at  preserve  for  the  distant  mother«ountry, 
which  Hawthorne,  has  so  well  called  the  old  home, 
tmavowed  preferences,  secret  tendernesses,  a  taeit 
admiration.    One  does  not  tear  up  at  once  the  roots 
which  plunge  to  the  very  bottom  of  conscience. 
The  Imposing  pictures  of  history,  the  masterpieces 
of  a  rich  literature,  religious  emotions  and  tradi- 

*  Life  of  Jofllah  Qaincy,  of  UiiMHchnsrtts.  Bj  his  Bon,  KdmcSD 
Qlixct.  Bostuu  :  Tickuar  aiiJ  Fieldi.  ISOT. 
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tions,  —  ^1  these  do  not  disappear  irom  memories 
and  Bouls  at  the  6r9t  breath,  like  a  layer  of  dust. 
The  Federalists  preserve  the  deposit  of  the  past ;  they 
remain  its  representatives,  they  remain  English  in 
spite  of  themselves.  In  the  midst  of.  the  brilliant 
1  rench  ^en/i/Aommcs  Washington  remains  a  gen- 
tleman. The  haughtin&ts  of  the  Federalists  rejects 
the  philosophic  ideal  of  the  Democrats,  thuir  strange 
maxims,  their  generous  doctrines,  too  vague,  flexible, 
and  complacent.  One  of  them,  whom  we  shall  meet 
again  in  this  article,  jests  pleasantly  at  the  "  asses' 
milk  "  of  philanthropy.  The  love  of  liberty  domi- 
nates in  the  Federalists  ;  in  the  Democrats,  the  love 
of  equality.  The  first  have  the  formalism,  the  scolding 
ton%,  the  taste  for  unpopularity  of  the  old  parties  ; 
the  second  have  the  inconsistency  and  erandeur  of 
aspirations,  the  confident  lightness,  and  also  the  cyn- 
icism, of  the  new  parties.  The  aristocratic  instinct, 
much  more  strongly  rooted  than  the  monarchical  in- 
stinct in  the  AnglorSaxon  race,  has  not  quite  yielded 
at  the  first  blow  to  democratic  passion  ;  it  has  for  a 
long  time  defended  itself  in  the  Virginian  solitudes, 
in  tae  old  universities,  in  the  Episcopalian  temples, 
in  the  tribunals,  and  even  in  the  counting-rooms  of 
the  rich  merchants  of  the  North. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  will  remain  in  history 
as  living  and  immortal  types  of  these  two  hostile 
geniuses,  whence  time  and  events  have  slowly  drawn 
the  modern  American  genius,  —  a  singular  alloyage 
of  audacity  and  prudence,  of  illusion  and  good 
sense,  of  generosity  and  calculation.  These  great 
figures  are  known,  and  there  remains  nothing  to  add 
to  them.  We  would  wish  to  speak  here  of  another 
American  whose  fame  has  hardly  passed  the  bounds 
of  the  United  States,  but  who  has  occupied  in  his 
country  a  considerable  position.  Josiah  Quincy 
was,  it  may  be  said,  the  last  of  the  Federalists.  His 
long  career,  which  begins  with  the  American  Ke- 
public  and  extends  to  the  year  1864,  embraces  al- 
most a  century.  He  found  himself  mixed  with  three 
generations  of  statesmen ;  he'took  an  often  important 
and  always  impassioned  part  in  the  events  which 
have  prepared  the  grand  development  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  the  singular  fortune  to  survive  his 
party,  and  in  new  America  remained  an  American 
of  the  old  school.  It  is-  particularly  on  this  account 
that  he  can  interest  us. 

The  life  of  Josiah  Quincy  has  been  related  with 
intelligence,  not  less  than- with  moderation,  by  his 
SOD,  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy.  The  work  is  not  written 
in  the  tone  of  commonplace  and  uncritical  admira- 
tion which  is  the  fault  of  all  almost  biographers. 
Without  departing  an  instant  from  the  respect  which 
he  owes  the  paternal  memory,  the  author  lets  it  be 
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tioQ.    This  justice  must  be  rendered  Quincy,  that 
be  rema'med  faithful  in  these  circumstances  to  the 
ideas  irhicb  he  hod  many  times  defended  in  Congress 
against  the  Democrats.    lie  incurred  the  disgrace 
of  some  of  his  friends  by  voting  for  the  increase  of 
the  federal  navy,  and  for  the  laws  which  permitted 
the  President  to  raise  volunteers,  and  to  put  in  order 
all  the  ships  which  were  worth  being  repaired.  lie 
wrote  then  that  the  Federalists,  in  abandoning  the 
views  of  Washington,  who  bad  always  wished  bis 
country  to  have  a  sufficient  protection,  lost  "  their 
national  character."     The  25th  Januair,  1812, 
Quincy,  acting  this  time  in  concert  witii  Calhoan, 
showed  to  Congress  the  necesaty  of  increasing  the 
navy  and  of  preparing  for  a  struggle  which  might 
become  necessary.    This  discourse,  animated  by  a 
broad  and  patriotic  spirit,  carried  away  the  entire 
Congress,  and  marked  for  Quincy  the  only  da^  of 
true  popularity  that  he  had  ever  had  at  Washmg- 
ton.    His  correspondence  shows  him  at  this  moment 
retained  by  a  sentiment  of  honor  in  the  Federalist 
party,  but  disgusted  with  their  faults,  their  incon- 
sistencies, and  their  weaknesses.    Some  of  his  old 
friends  distrusted  him.    He  was  no  longer  English 
enough  to  please  them.    He  had  always  had  for 
England  a  real  sympathy  ;  but  he  said,     The  En- 
glish regard  us  as  a  strange  nation;  we  must  re- 
gard them  in  the  same  lighl" 

War  was  approaching.    Clay  was  the  soul  of  the 
war  party.   Bold,  presumptuous,  ambidous,  be  had 
still  the  rude  and  uncultured  eloquence  of  the 
courts  of  Kentucky,  and  had  not  yet  that  purity  of 
language  and  those  studied  forms  which  he  acquired 
later  from  the  contact  and  in  the  famiUaritr  of  cul- 
tivated men.    His  authority  was  not  the  less  well 
established  at  the  time,  and  no  one  bad  a  greatt>r 
share  in  the  stra^les  which  decided  the  war  in  18I2 
twecn  the  United  States  and  England.  Madison 
isted  still;  he  had,  through  obsession,  obtained 
■JJJ^f^jllljmBters  that  a  new  embargo  should  be 
tried  limite3K?''^'J^  days,  before  commg  to  the  last 
extremity     QiSS^'  secretly  informed  by  Calhoun, 
immediate'ly  despt''*^  *  monger  to  Boston  to 
carry  the  importanST"^  T^t  merchants  of  this 
town  were,  owing  to  h^*=*j'  informedbeforc  those 
of  Baltimore;  they  hasteZi^BOTMjXiTsfiwSSi 
send  them  out  to  sea  before  the  fatal  term  when  the 
harbors  would  be  closed.    In  spite  of  the  service 
which  Quiney  rendered  the  commeree  of  Boston, 
Uie  Federahsts  of  Massachusetts,  partisans  of  peace 
at  any  price,  blamed  severely  the  attitude  which 
Qmncy  had  taken  in  Congress.   Th^  broke  out 
against  their  Bepresentatave  in  reproaches  which 
wounded  deeply  his  haughty  sosceptability;  tbey 
accused  bim  of  sacrificing  his  party  and  of  treating 
secretly  with  the  administration.    Quincy  was  too 
sensible  to  these  attacks,  and  it  was  at  this  moment 
that  he  took  the  resolution  of  leaving  Congress  and 
renouncing  public  affaire.    This  premeditated  ab- 
dication shows  cleariy  that  there  was  in  him  a 
ground-work  of  weakness  under  such  firm  and  vig- 
orous externals,  for  the  intermediary  position  he  had 
taken  between  the  Democrats  and  his  own  friends 
assured  bim  an  importance  which  would  have  in- 
creased, if  he  had  had  more  constancy.  The  enemy 
of  war,  but  ready  to  make  it  for  the  honor  and  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  without  hatred 
against  England,  but  resolved  to  resist  unjust  pre- 
tensions, he  represented  at  tliis  moment  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  country. 

On  his  going  back  to  Massachusetts,  Quincy  did 
not  cease  to  occupy  himself  with  public  affairs ;  a 


short  time  after  his  return  from  Washington,  he  d<- 
nounocd  with  vigor  the  perils  which  slavery  made 
the  Union  incur,  and  the  privileges  which  the  SoQtli 
had  nssured  itself  through  the  representation  of  the 
blacks  in  Congress.    He  showed  thfi  new  States  gor- 
eming  the  old,  the  influence  of  eiuifrrants  carrjin^ 
it  over  that  of  the  natives.    He  warned  Massacba- 
setts  that  its  sufferings  and  its  miiifortunes  had  a 
deeper  cause  than  the  embargo  and  war,  that  ibt 
return  of  peace  would  not  put  an  end  to  thm 
Kever  would  its  prosperity  be  assured  as  long  as 
South  was  permitted  to  carve  out  unceasingly  ne* 
States  on  the  map  of  America  and  to  reign  as  master 
at  Washington.    Quincy,  resolved  not  to  retimi  to 
Congress,  had  himself  named  Senator  at  Boston ;  and, 
after  filling  this  office  for  some  time,  he  did  not  dis- 
dain to  descend  from  the  upper  chamber  of  lus  Stite 
to  the  chamber  of  Representatives.    His  politick 
action  remained  confined  within  the  discussion  of 
local  affairs;  but  iti  a  federation,  and  it  maycTcn 
be  srild  in  every  free  country,  the  patriottam  of 
statesmen  does  not  always  seek  the  full  light  of  the 
political  centre,  and  remains  without  effort  io  the 
penumbra  of  provincial  or  municipal  life.   It  may, 
however,  be  regretted  that  Quincy  was  so  mod«st ; 
he  would,  without  doubt,  have  rendered  greater  ser- 
vice at  Washinjfton  than  at  Boston.    His  obstinacy 
and  his  natural  haughtiness  would  have  bent  event- 
ually in  the  strugtiles  of  hi^  politics,  and  he  wonM 
have  gained  in  daily  combats  with  adversaries  mr- 
thy  of  him  that  tolerance  and  breadth  which  art 
necessary  to  the  statesman.     At  Boston  lie  buried 
himself  more  and  more  in  contempt  f<«  his  sdrer- 
saries,  in  a  discontent  without  indulgence  bccsiBe  it 
was  without  hope.'  Soon  local  politics  even  became 
a  burden  to  him,  and  be  at  length  withdrew  alto- 
gether from  political  affairs  to  accept,  in  1829,  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He 
suited  admirably  this  office,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  government  of  some  hundreds  of  students  vilh 
as  much  seriousness  and  conscientiousness  as  he  would 
have  done  to  the  •government  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  levees,  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  Wtute  Hoose- 
He  pronounced  addresses  which  were  read  in  all  the 
Union,  and  even  in  England,  but  did  not  diidam, 
however,  the  smallest  details  ol  untvernty  admiiu}- 
tration.    He  wrote  the  History  of  Harvard  Cdl^ 
*i"-pnded  a  law  school,  and  the  Observatory,^ 
and  firotjiH^d  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Bonds;  be 
ready  celebr^  functions  till  1 845,  when  he  sorrcn- 
did  not  resign  hisf-verett,  who  returned  from  Eng- 


dered  them  to  Mr.  iw  Minister  for  the  Coiled 
land,  where  he  bad  bedk. 

.  ■  ^  ^jnar\ed  the  approach 
1  or  a  long  time  Quincy  had^;  precipiute  the 
of  the  formidable  crisis  which  wab^as  so  weary  of 
United  States  into  civil  war.  He  awaited  theter- 
the  domination  of  the  South,  that  he  r "  Blood  will 
rible  event  with  a  manly  resignaUon.  .After  the 
flow,"  he  wrote  in  his  private  tetters,  vnmtt- 
nomination  of  Lincoln,  which  he  approvc^nnc«^ 
edly,  and  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  ^KJiioa 
that  the  war  could  only  terminate  by  thc^  *•* 
oi  slavery.  He  lived  long  enough  to  foiKtm 
victory  of  the  Union  ;  he  wrote,  a  short  tliiW^ 
his  death,  to  Lincoln  :  "  All  compromise  j^tfi™ 
ble.  Peace  on  any  other  basis  than  enii^ludi 
would  be  the  creation  of  two  inimical  imtionV"  ' 
warlike,  both  necessarily  hostile.  Could  vrtt  ^ 
more  cruel  legacy  to  posterity  ?  "  He  diec^Kxrt 
30th  June,  1864,  aged  ninety-two  years  f^*^ 
having  lost  any  of  his  mental  faculties,  surS  ^ 
by  hid  daughters,  as  tranquilly  as  a  child  g- 
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sleep-  Surviving  a  partj^  which  during  a  glorious 
period  had  balanced  the  fortune  of  the  Democrats, 
but  trhich  had  long  mxtco  abdicated,  this  fine  old 
tnsn,  flo  hospitable,  the  patron  of  writers  and  artists, 
familiar  with  the  ancient  literatures,  attached  to  the 
old  customs,  represented,  in  the  midst  of  a  society 
agitated  and  penetrated  by  political  currents  as 
rapid  as  changing,  the  conservative  strength  which 
in  England  has  incarnated  itself  in  some  illustrious 
Tories.  His  life  offers  more  than  one  precept ;  it 
shorn  that  in  modern  democracies  public  life  is  so 
intense  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  statesman,  if 
bis  career  extends  over  aevra-al  generations,  to  re- 
main obstinately  attached  to  the  same  formulas,  at 
Vast  iP  he  wishes  to  preser\*e  all  his  authority. 
Wants  change  unceasingly;  he  himself  has  need  of 
chinsing.  Quincy  did  not  recognize  without  doubt 
the  Federalists  in  the  new  parties  which  ascended 
the  political  theatre,  in  the  l?ree- Soilers,  in  the  Re- 
publirnna ;  he  did  not  triumph  with  these  la'>t,  yi^t 
Devertheless  the  Republicans  were  the  indirect  suc- 
cessors of  Washington  and  of  Adams.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  remain  faithful  to  a  party,  but  parties  them- 
selves have  to  undergo  the  necessity  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  let  themselves  be  continually  pene-. 
trated  by  the  sap  of  the  popular  instincts  and 
wishes ;  the  party  of  liberty  is  never  an  old  party. 


•'ON  A  PIECE  OF  CUALK." 

A  LECTURE    TO  WOKKIXOVEX.* 
BT  PKOPESSOB  RnXLEY,  F.  B.  8.,  KTC. 

If  a  well  were  to  be  sunk  at  our  feet  in  the  midst 
of  the  city  of  Norwich,  the  diggers  would  very  soon 
find  themselves  at  work  in  that  white  substance, 
almost  too  soil  to  be  called  rock,  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar,  as  "  chalk." 

Not  only  here,  but  over  the  whole  county  of  Nor- 
folk, the  well-sinker  might  carry  his  shaA  down 
many  hundred  feet  without  coming  to  the  end  of 
the  chalk ;  and,  on  the  sea-coast,  where  the  waves 
have  pared  away  the  face  of  the  land  which  breasts 
them,  the  scarped  faces  of  the  high  cliffs  are  often 
wbolly  formed  of  the  same  material.  Northward, 
the  chalk  may  be  followed  as  far  as  Yorkshire ;  on 
the  south  coast  it  appears  abruptly  in  the  picta- 
resqne  western  bays  of  Dorset,  and  breaks  into  tlie 
Needles  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  while  on  the  shores 
of  Kent  it  supplies  that  long  line  of  white  cliffs  to 
which  England  owes  her  name  of  Albion. 

Were  uie  thin  soil  which  covers  tt  all  washed 
away,  a  carved  band  of  white  chalk,  here  broader 
and  there  narrower,  might  be  followed  diagonally 
across  England  from  Lulworth  in  Dorset  to  Flam- 
borough  Head  in  Yorkshire,  —  a  distance  of  over 
180  miles  as  the  crow  6ies. 

From  this  band  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  east  and 
the  Channel  on  the  south,  the  chalk  is  largely  hid- 
den by  other  deposits  ;  but,  except  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  it  enters  into  the  very  foandation 
of  all  the  southeastern  counties. 

Attaining,  as  it  does  in  some  places,  a  thickness  of 
more  than  a  thousand  feet,  the  English  chalk  must 
be  admitted  to  be  a  mass  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Nevertheleis,  it  covers  but  an  insignificant  portion 
of  the  whole  area  occupied  b^  the  chalk  formation 
of  tbe  globe,  which  has  precisely  the  same  general 
characters  as  ours,  and  is  found  in  detached  patches, 
some  less  and  others  more  extensive  than  the  Eng- 
lish. 


*  DrilTcred  daring  the  meeting  of  ttw  Britieh  AuodsUon  at 
Hwwidi. 


Chalk  occurs  in  northwest  Ireland ;  it  stretches 
over  a  large  part  of  France,  —  the  chalk  which 
underlies  Paris  being,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  that 
of  the  London  basin  ;  runs  through  Denmark  and 
Central  Europe,  and  extends  southward  to  North 
Africa;  while  ca-stward  it  appears  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  Syria,  and  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral  in  Central  Asia. 

If  all  the  points  at  which  true  chalk  occurs  were 
circumscribed,  they  would  lie  within  an  irregular 
oval  about  3,000  miles  in  long  diameter,  —  the  area 
of  which  would  be  as  great  as  that  of  Europe,  and 
would  many  times  exceed  that  of  the  largest  exist- 
ing inland  sea,  —  the  Mediterranean. 

Thus  the  chalk  is  no  unimportant  element  in  the 
masonry  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  it  impresses  a  pe- 
cidiar  stamp,  varj'iog  with  the  conditions  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  on  the  scenery  of  tbe  districts  in  which 
it  occurs.  The  undulating  downs  and  rounded 
coombs,  covered  with  sweet  grassed  turf,  of  our 
inland  chalk  country,  have  a  peacefully  domestic 
and  mutton-suggesting  prettiness,  but  can  hardly 
be  called  either  grand  or  beautiful.  But  on  our 
southern  coasts,  the  wall-sided  cliffs,  many  hundred 
feet  high,  with  vast  needles  and  pinnacles  standing 
out  in  the  sea,  sharp  and  solitary  enough  to'serve  as 
perches  for  the  wary  cormorant,  confer  a  wonderful 
beanty  and  grandeur  upon  tlw  chalk  headlands. 
And  in  the  East,  chalk  has  its  share  in  the  for- 
mation of  some  of  the  most  venerable  of  mountain 
ranees,  such  as  the  Lebanon. 

What  is  this  wi<le-spread  component  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  'f  and  whence  did  it  come  ? 

You  may  think  this  no  very  hopeful  inquiry.  You 
may  not  unnaturally  8uppa«e  that  the  attempt  to 
solve  such  problems  as  these  can  lead  to  no  result 
save  that  of  entangling  the  inquirer  in  vague  specula- 
tions, incapable  alike  of  refutation  and  of  verification. 

If  such  were  really  the  case,  I  should  have  select- 
ed some  other  subject  than  "  a  piece  of  chalk  "  for 
my  discourse.  But,  in  truth,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, I  have  been  unable  to  think  of  any  topic  which 
would  80  well  enable  me  to  lead  you  to  see  now  solid 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  some  of  the  most  start- 
ling conclusions  of  physical  science  rest. 

A  great  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  world  is 
written  in  the  chalk.  Few  paast^  in  the  history 
of  man  can  be  supported  by  such  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  direct  and  indirect  evidence  as  that  which 
testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  fragment  of  the  history 
of  the  globe,  which  I  hope  to  enable  you  to  read  with 
your  own  eyes  to-night. 

Let  me  add,  that  few  chapters  of  human  history 
have  a  more  profound  significance  for  ourselves.  I 
weigh  my  words  well  when  I  assert,  that  the  man 
who  should  know  the  true  history  of  the  bit  of  chalk 
which  every  carpenter  carries  about  in  his  breeches- 
pocket,  though  ignorant  of  all  other  history,  is  like- 
ly, if  he  will  think  his  knowledge  out  to  its  ultimate 
results,  to  have  a  truer,  and  therefore  a  better,  con- 
ception of  this  wonderful  universe,  and  of  man's  re- 
lation to  it,  than  the  most  learned  student  who  is 
deep-read  in  the  reconis  of  humanity  and  ignorant 
of  tnose  of  nature.  Tbe  language  of  the  chalk  is 
not  hard  to  l«am,  not  nearly  so  hard  as  Latin,  if 
you  only  want  to  get  at  tbe  Droad  features  of  the 
story  it  has  to  tell ;  and  I  propose  that  we  now  set 
to  work  to  spell  that  story  out  together. 

We  all  know  that  if  we  "  burn  "  chalk  the  result 
is  quicklime.  Chalk,  in  fact,  is  a  compound  of  car- 
bonii!  acid  gas  and  lime,  and  when  you  make  it  very 
hot  the  carbonic  acid  flies  away  and  the  lime  is  leA. 
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By  this  method  of  procedure  we  see  the  lime,  bat 
we  do  not,  see  the  carbonic  acid.  If,  on  the  other 
huid,  you  were  to  powder  a  little  chalk,  and  drop 
it  into  a  good  deal  of  stronjE  vinegar,  there  would  be 
a  great  bubbling  aad  fizzing,  and  finally  a  clear 
liquid  in  which  no  sign  of  chalk  would  appear. 
Here  you  see  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  bubbles;  the 
lime,  dissolved  in  the  vinejiar,  vanishes  from  sipht. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  ways  of  showinfr  that 
chalk  is  essentially  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  and 
quicklime.  Chemii^ta  enunciate  the  result  of  all  tbe 
experiments  which  prove  thiti,  by  stating  that  chalk 
is  ^Diost  wholly  composed  of  "  carbonate  of  lime." 

It  is  desirable  for  us  to  start  from  the  knowleilge 
of  this  fact,  Uiougb  it  may  not  seem  to  help  ns  very 
far  towards  what  we  seek.  For  carbonate  of  lime 
is  a  widefy  spread  sulwtaoce,  and  is  met  with  und(>r 
very  various  conditions.  All  sorts  of  limestones  are 
compoeed  of  more  or  less  pure  carbmate  of  lime. 
The  crust  which  is  often  depoeiited  by  waters  which 
have  drained  throi^h  limestone  rocks',  in  the  form 
of  what  are  called  stalagmites  anA  stalactites,  is  cv- 
bonate  of  lime.  Or,  to  take  a  more  familiar  exam- 
ple, the  fur  on  the  inside  of  a  tea-kettle  i»  carbon- 
ate of  lime  ;  and,  for  anything  chemistry  telLi  us  to 
the  contrary,  tbe  chalk  might  be  a  kind  of  gigantic 
far  upon  the  bottom  of  the  earth-kettle,  which  is 
kept  pretty  hot  helow. 

Let  OS  try  another  method  of  making  the  chalk 
tfU  OS  its  own  history.  To  the  unassisted  eye  chalk 
looks  simply  like  a  very  loose  and  open  kind  of 
stone.  Bat  it  is  possible  to  grind  a  slice  of  chalk 
down  so  tlun  that  you  can  see  throagh  it, —  until  it 
is  thin  enough,  in  fact,  to  be  examined  with  any 
magnifying  power  that  may  be  thought  desirable. 
A  tbin  slice  of  the  fur  of  a  kettle  might  be  made  in 
the  same  way.  If  it  were  examined  microsco[Hcal- 
]y,  it  would  show  itself  to  be  a  more  or  less  distinct- 
ly laminated  mineral  substance,  and  nothing  more. 

Bat  tbe  slice  of  chalk  presents  a  totally  different 
appearance  when  placed  under  the  microecope.  The 
general  mass  of  it  is  mndu  up  of  very  minute  gran- 
ules; but  embedded  in  this  matrix  are  innumerable 
bodies,  some  smaller  and  some  larger,  bnt,  on  a  rou^h 
aTer^;e  not  raore  than  a  hundre<ltb  o£  an  inch  m 
diameter,  having  a  welt-defined  shape  and  structure. 
A  cubic  inch  of  some  specimens  of  chalk  may  eon- 
t«n  huadreds  of  thousands  of  these  bodies,  com- 
pacted together  with  incalcalaUe  nuUimis  of  the 
grlnules. 

The  examination  of  a  transparent  slice  gives  a 
good  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  components 
of  the  chalk  arc  arranged,  and  of  their  relative  pro- 
portions. But,  by  rubbing  up  some  chalk  with  a 
Inrash  ia  water,  and  then  pouring  off  the  milky  fluid, 
90  SB  to  obtain  sediments  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness,  the  grannies  and  tbe  minute  rounded 
bodies  may  be  pretty  well  sepanUied  from  one 
another,  aad  submitted  to  microscopic  eximination, 
either  as  opaque  or  aa  transparent  objects  By 
comfanning  the  views  obtained  in  these  various 
methods,  each  of  the  rounded  bodies  may  be  proved 
to  ba  a  beautifully  coustruvted  caleareoss  fabric, 
made  of  a  number  of  chambers,  eommunicating 
fraely  with  one  another.  Tbe  duimbcred  bodies 
are  of  Tarious  forma.  One  of  the  commonest  is 
BomethiDg  like  a  badly  grown  raspberry,  being 
formed  of  a  number  of  nearly  globular  chambers  of 
different  sizes  congregated  together.  It  is  called 
Givbigerina,  and  some  spedmens  of  chalk  consist  of 
Uttle  else  than  GUA'tgerina  and  granules. 
Let  us  fix  our  attention  upon  tbe  Globigerina,  It 


is  tbe  ppoOT  of  the  game  we  are  tracking.  If  we 
can  learn  what  it  isrand  what  are  the  eondttioM  of 
its  existence,  we  shall  see  our  way  to  the  origin  and 
past  history  of  the  chalk. 

A  suggestion  which  may  naturally  enough  pre- 
sent itself  is,  that  tbesc  curiona  bo«lie^  are  the  reiiult 
of  some  process  of  agt^regat'on  whirh  hns  taken  pl;ice 
in  the  carboniile  of  Iiaie ;  that,  just  as  in  winter,  the 
rime  on  our  windows  simulates  the  most  delicate  and 
elegintly  arborescent  fi-liage,  —  proving  that  the 
mere  mineral,  water,  may,  under  ct-rtain  conditions, 
assume  the  outward  form  of  organic  bodies,  —  so  this 
mineral  substance,  carbonate  of  lime,  bidden  away 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  has  taken  the  ^ape  oS 
these  chambered  bo^eo.  J  am  not  raining  a  merely 
fanciful  and  nnmal  objection.  Very  learned  men, 
in  fonner  days,  have  even  entertained  the  notion 
that  all  the  formed  things  found  in  rocks  are  of  this 
nature ;  anil  if  no  such  conception  is  at  present  hehl 
to  be  admissible,  it  is  berause  long  and  varied  ex- 
penence  has  now  shown  that  mineral  matter  never 
does  assume  the  form  and  structont  we  find  in  fo^ls. 
If  any  one  were  to  try  to  persuade  you  that  an 
oyster-shell  (whirh  is^aW  chiefly  composed  of  car- 
l^nate  lime)  h»d  crystallized  out  of  sea-wal*>r,  I 
suppose  j  ou  woiikl  laugh  at  tbe  absurdity.  Your 
l:iugbter  would  be  justified  by  the  tact  that  all  ex- 
perience tends  to  show  that  oyster-shells  are  formed 
by  the  agency  of  oysters,  and  in  no  other  way.  And 
if  there  wens  no  better  reasons,  we  should  be  justified, 
on  like  grounds,  in  berieving  that  Gtehiyerina  is  not 
the  product  of  anythii^  bnt  vital  activity. 

Happily,  however,  better  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
organic  nature  of  the  Otobigerinas  than  that  of  anal- 
ogy is  forthcoming.  It  so  happens  that  calcareotis 
skeletons,  exactly  nmilar  to  the  Glabifferina  ot  the 
chalk,  are  being  formed,  at  the  present  moment,  by 
minute  hving  creatures,  which  flonrish  in  multitudes, 
literally  mure  numeroos  than  the  sands  n  the  sea- 
shore, over  a  lai^e  extent  of  that  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  is  coven-d  by  the  ocean. 

Tbe  history  of  the  discovery  of  these  living  Glob- 
igeriiifx,  and  of  the  part  which  they  play  in  rock- 
ba  Iding,  is  singular  enough.  It  is  a  discovery 
which,  like  others  of  no  less  scientific  importance, 
has  arisen,  iDcidenta}ly,oatof  work  devoted  to  very 
different  and  exceedingly  practical  interests. 

When  men  first  took  to  the  sea  they  speedily 
learned  to  look  out  for  shoals  and  rodES,-  and,  the 
more  the  burden  of  their  sIm]m  inneaaed.  ^e  more 
imperatively  necessary  it  became  for  saUors  to  as- 
certain with  precision  the  depth  of  tbe  waters  they 
traversed.  Out  of  this  necessity  grew  the  use  of  the 
lead  and  soundtn^line ;  aM,  ultimately,  matino- 
surveyiag,  which  is  the  recording  of  tbe  form  of 
coasts  and  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  as  ascertained 
by  tht  sounding-lead,  upon  charts. 

At  the  sune  time  it  became  desirable  to  aaeertsin 
and  to  indicate  the  nature  of  tbe  sea-bottom,  since 
this  circnmstABce  greatly  aflvcts  its  goodness  m  boM- 
ing-ground  for  anchors.  Some  ingenions  tar,  whose 
name  deserves  a  better  fate  than  the  obltrion  into 
which  it  has  fidlen,  attained  eUs  object  by  "  arm- 
ing; "  tbe  bottom  of  the  lead  with  a  lump  of  p^ase, 
;  to  which  more  or  leas  of  tbe  sand  or  mud  or  broken 
shells^  as  the  ease  might  be,  adhered,  wad  waa 
brotq^ht  to  tbe  snrface.  But,  however  welt  adapted 
such  an  a[^Mratas  m^ht  be  fiir  roogb  nautical  pur- 
poses, seientifiu  accuracy  could  mrt;  be  expected 
from  the  armed  lead,  and  to  remedy  its  defects 
(especially  when  applied  to  sounding  in  great  depths), 
Lieutenant  Brooke,  of  the  American  Navy,  some 
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yeus  invented  a  most  ii^eniotM  macbine  by 
whic-h  «  cODMdiirable  portion  of  ^©  •nperficial  layi-r 
or  the  sea-boCtom  ciin  be  scooped  up  and  bronght 
ap  from  any  deptb  to  which  the  leail  d«acendT*. 
In  f65S, .  Lieiiteniint  Brooke  obtained  mud  from 
bottom  o£  tbe  North  Atlantic,  bet«7een  New- 
fbandland  and  the  Azores,  at  a  depth  of  mire 
than  10,000  feet,  or  two  inilfs,  by  tbe  help  of  this 
Boanding  appuratus.  Tbe  epecimeos  were  sent  for 
exaonnation  to  Ehrenberg  of  Borlin,  and  to  BiiJey 
of  Weat  Point,  and  those  aWe  raicroiooplsts  foand 
that  this  deep-sea  mud  was  almost  entirely  composed 
of  the  ekeletoiM  of  living  or<^nistns,  —  the  (;reHter 
proportiua  of  these  being  jii^t  like  the  Ghbigerinm 
tXremly  IAiowd  to  occur  in  the  chalk. 

Thus  £ftr  tke  work  had  been  curried  on  fimply  in 
the  intenifts  of  acience,  but  Llenteniot  Brooke's 
method  of  sounding  acquired  a  higb  commercial 
Taluo  wken  tbe  enterpriw  of  layiog  down  the  fde- 
fcraph  cable  between  this  coantry  and  the  United 
Butes  was  undertiken.  For  it  becnnie  a  mittt^  of 
iauoense  importance  to  know,  not  only  tbe  depth  of 
the  aes  over  the  whole  line  along  whieh  tbe  cable 
waa  to  be  laid,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  bottom, 
BO  ae  to  guard  aj^iiost  chances  of  cutting  or  fraying 
the  strandi  of  that  costly  rope.  Tde  Admiralty 
con'^  juently  ordered  Captain  Dapnaan,anold  friend 
and  vbipmate  of  mine,  to  uscertain  the  depth  over 
the  whole  line  of  the  cable,  and  to  bring  bai.*k  speci- 
mens of  the  bottom.  In  former  dnya  such  a  com- 
mand as  thia  might  have  eoundtMl  very  much  like 
one  rf"  tlie  imjH)»tible  things  which  the  young  prince 
in  the  Fairy  Talee  ta  ordered  to  do  before  be  can 
obtuQ  the  hand  of  the  princefls.  However,  in  the 
montba  of  June  and  July,  tS37,  ray  friend  pitrfonned 
the  uhIc  aarigoed  to  him  with  great  expediUon  and 
prwision,  without,  M  far  aa  I  know,  having  met  with 
any  rewanl  of  that  kind.  Tbe  tpccimenB  of  Atlan- 
tic mud  which  he  procured  were  seat  to  me,  to  be 
examined  and  reported  upon.* 

Tbe  result  of  all  tbeee  operations  is  thatwc  know 
tbe  contours  and  nature  of  the  surface-«oil  covered 
by  the  North  Atlantic  for  a  dlstiwice  of  1,700  miles 
from  east  to  west,  as  well  aa  we  know  that  of  any 
part  of  tbe  dry  land. 

It  is  a  prodigious  plain,  one  of  tbe  widest  and  most 
even  plams  in  the  world.  If  the  sea  were  drained 
of,  ^ou  might  drive  a  wagon  all  the  way  from  Va- 
leDti4,  on  ute  west  coast  of  Ireland,  to  Trinity  B^y 
in  Newfoundland.  And,  except  upon  one  sharp  in- 
eUue,  about  200  miles  from  Volentia,  I  am  not  quite 
flnre  that  it  would  even  be  necessary  to  put  Uie  skid 
OB,  ao  gentle  are  the  ascents  and  descents  npoa  that 
loni;  route.  From  Valentia  Uie  road  would  lie  down 
hill  for  about  200  miles  to  the  point  at  which  tbe  bot- 
tom is  now  covered  by  1,700  fathoms  of  sea-water, 
l^ien  would  come  the  central  plnin,  more  than  n  thou- 
sand miles  wide,  tbe  inequi^iities  of  the  soHkce  of 
which  would  be  hardly  percfptible,  though  the  depth 
of  WAter  upon  it  now  varies  C-om  10,000  to  1.7.000 
feet;  and  there  are  places  in  which  Mount  BUnc 
might  be  sunk  without  showing  its  peak  above  water. 
Beyond  this,  the  ascent  on  the  Americin  Hide  com- 
menoes,  and  gradually  leads,  for  ^Mot  300  miles,  to 
the  Newfoundland  shore. 

Almost  tlic  whole  of  the  bottom  of  tbi«  central 
plain  (which  extend-^  for  many  hundred  milen  in  a 
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north  and  south  direction)  is  covered  by  a  fine  mud, 
which,  when  brought  to  tbe  snHace,  dries  into  a 
grayish-white  friable  substance.  Yoo  can  write 
with  this  on  a  biHckboard,  if  you  are  so  incKned,  and 
totheeyeitisqii'te  like  very«oft,grayi9h cAalk.  Ex- 
amined chemically,  it  proved  to  be  composed  almost 
whdly  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  if  you  mdce  a  sec- 
tion of  it  in  the  name  way  as  that  of  a  piece  of  cfadk 
was  mtde,  and  view  it  with  the  microscope,  it  pre- 
sents inntiinerable  Globigerina  embedded  in  a  gran- 
ular matrix. 

Thus  thij  deep-sea  mad  is  substantiany  ebalk.  I 
saj  substantially,  because  there  are  a  good  many 
minor  diflerences;  but  as  these  have  no  bearing 
upon  tbe  qn>'^ion  immediately  before  ns,  —  which  is 
the  nature  of  the  Glohirff  rinft  of  tbe  chalk,  —  it  is 
unnectH<sar^  to  speak  of  them. 

Globiffenmr  of  every  size,  from  tbe  smallest  to  tiie 
largest,  are  assoc^iated  together  in  the  Atlantic  «wl, 
and  the  chambers  of  many  are  filled  by  a  soft  animal 
milter.  This  sofl  <tubRtance  is,  in  fact,  the  remains  of 
the  ore-iture  to  which  the  Oif^igerma  shell,  or  ra^ 
er  skeleton,  owes  its  existence,  —  and  which  is  an 
animal  of  the  situple.«t  imaginable  description.  It  is, 
in  f«ct,  a  mere  ptrticle  of  living  jelly,  without  de- 
fined parts  of  any  kind,  —  without  a  mouth,  nerves, 
musi'lc!',  or  distinct  organs,  and  only  manifesting 
its  vitality  to  ordinary  observation  by  thrusting  out 
and  retracting,  from  nil  parts  of  its  surface,  long  fila- 
mentous processes,  which  serve  for  arms  and  legs. 
Yet  this  amorphous  particle,  devoid  of  everything 
which  in  the  bighiT  anim  ils  we  call  organs,  is  capa- 
ble of  feeding,  growing,  and  multiplying;  of  separat- 
ing from  the  ocean  the  small  proptMlion  of  carbonate 
of  lime  which  is  dissolved  in  saa-water;  and  of 
building  up  that  subi^anee  into  a  skeleton  for  itself, 
act^ording  to  a  pattern  which  can  be  imitated  by  no 
other  known  agency. 

Tbe  notion  that  animals  can  live  and  fionrisfa  in 
the  sea  at  the  vast  depths  from  which  apparently 
living  Gfoltigerinm  have  been  brought  up  does  not 
agree  very  well  with  our  usual  conceptions  respect- 
ing the  conititions  of  animal  life ;  and  it  is  notao  ab- 
solutely impossible  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be,  that  the  Glohigfrina  of  the  Atlantic  sea-bot- 
tom do  not  live  and  die  where  they  are  found. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  soundings  from  tbe  ereat 
Atlantic  jilain  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  GMn- 
(Ifriiur.  with  the  grAnales  which  have  been  mentioned 
and  some  few  other  calcareous  shells;  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  chalky  mod,  —  perhaps  at  most 
some  five  per  cent  of  it,  —  is  of  a  different  natnre, 
and  consists  of  shells  and  skeletons  composed  of  si- 
lex  or  pin%  fiint.  These  silicious  bcKlies  belong 
partly  tn  those  lowly  vegetable  organisms  which  are 
called  Dialtmncem,  and  partly  to  those  minute  and 
extremely  simple  animals  termed  Radioiarite.  It  is 
quite  ccrtitin  thit  the«e  creatures  do  not  live  at  the 
bottom  of  tbe  ocean,  but  at  its  surface,  —  where  they 
mny  be  obtained  in  pro<iigiou9  numbers  by  the  use 
of  a  properly  constructed  net.  Hence  it  follows  that 
these  jilii'ious  orginiums,  though  they  are  not  heavi- 
er than  the  li^'btest  dust,  must  have  fallen  in  some 
cistiD  through  lifVeen  thousand  fectof  water  before 
tSey  reached  their  final  resting-place  on  tbe  ocean 
fl.ior.  And  considering  how  Urge  a  surface  these 
bodies  expose  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  it  is 
probable  that  they  occupy  a  grrat  length  of  time  in 
mtking  their  burial  journey  from  the  siuface  of  tbe 
Atlantic  to  the  bo>ti>m. 

But  if  the  Radiolarice  and  Diatoms  are  thus  mined 
upon  tbe  bottom  ol'  the  sea  from  the  superficial  layer 
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oC  its  waters,  in  which  they  pass  their  lives,  it  is  ob- 
Tiotulj  possible  that  the  Globigerince  may  be  similar- 
ly derived ;  and,  if  they  were  so,  it  would  be  much 
more  easy  to  understand  how  they  obtaiD  their  sup- 
ply of  food  than  it  iA  at  present.  Nevertheless,  the 
positive  and  neeaUve  evidence  all  points  the  other 
way.  The  skeletons  of  the  full-grown,  deep-sea 
GMiigerincB  are  so  remarkably  solid  and  heavy  in 
proportion  to  their  surface  as  to  seem  little  fitted  for 
floating;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  to  be 
found  along  with  the  Diatoms  and  RadiolaruB  in  the 
uppermost  stratam  of  the  open  ocean. 

It  has  been  observed,  again,  that  the  abundance 
of  Globigerince  in  proportion  to  other  ot^aoisms  of 
Uke  kind,  increases  with  the  depth  of  the  sea ;  and 
tbat  deep-water  Globigerince  are  larger  than  those 
wluch  live  in  shallower  parts  of  the  sea;  and  such 
facts  negative  the  supposition  tbat  these  organisms 
have  been  swept  by  currents  from  the  sbaltows  into 
the  deeps  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  therefore  seems  to  be  hardly  doubtful  that 
these  wonderful  creatures  live  and  die  at  the  depths 
in  which  they  are  found.* 

However,  the  important  points  for  us  are  that  the 
living  GlobitferiruB  arc  e^clusivt^Iy  marine  animals, 
the  skeletons  of  which  abound  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
seas ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  f^r 
believing  that  the  habits  of  the  Globtperina  of  the 
chalk  differed  from  those  of  the  existing  species. 
But  if  this  be  true,  there  is  no  escaping  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  chalk  itself  is  the  dried  mud  of  an  an- 
cient deep  sea. 

In  working  over  the  soundings  collected  by  Cap- 
tain Dayman,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  many  of 
what  I  have  called  the  "  granules "  of  that  mud 
were  not,  as  one  might  have  been  tempted  to  think 
at  first,  the  mere  powder  and  waste  of  Glohigerincc, 
but  that  they  had  a  definite  form  and  size.  I  termed 
these  bodies  coceoUths  and  doubted  their  organic 
nature.  Dr.  Wallicb  verified  my  observation,  and 
added  the  interesting  discovery,  that  not  unfrequent- 
ly  bodies  similar  to  these  "  coccoliths  "  were  aggre- 
gated together  into  spheroids,  which  be  termed 
coeeospherea.  So  far  as  we  Icnew,  these  bodies, 
theniiure  of  which  is  extremely  puzzling  and  prob- 
lematical, were  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  soundings. 

Bat,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Sorby,  in  making  a 
careful  examination  of  the  chalk  by  means  of  thin 
sections  and  otherwise,  observed,  as  Ehrenberg  had 
done  before  him,  that  much  of  ite  granular  basis  pos- 
sesses a  definite  form.  Comparing  these  formed 
particles  with  those  in  the  Atlantic  soundings,  he 
found  the  two  to  be  identical :  and  thus  proved  that 
the  chalk,  like  the  soundings,  contains  these  myste- 
rious coccoliths  and  coccospheres.  Here  was  a  fur- 
ther and  a  most  interesting  confirmation,  from  inter- 
nal evidence,  of  the  esaeotial  identity  of  the  chalk 
with  modern  deep-aea  mud.  Globigerince,  coccoliths, 
and  coccospheres  are  fbnnd  as  the  chief  constitufnts 
of  both,  and  testify  to  the  general  similarity  of  the 
conditions  under  which  both  have  been  formed,  f 

*  DnriDK  th«  dtuIm  Of  B.  H.  B.  BuH-dog,  wmuumieA  bj  Sir 
IiMpidil  H'CUntock,  la  ISSO,  livinR  irHr-fiah  wvns  bmughl  up, 
cUdkIuK  to  the  toweit  part  Ol  the  Mundiug  line,  from  a  dejith  of 
1,260  bthoau,  mldvar  betweeo  Cape  Farewell,  in  Greenland,  and 
the  Rookall  bftnka.  Pr.  Wftlllch  ••certalned  that  the  sea-hottom  ut 
thta  point  oontlited  of  the  ordinarr  Olobigerina  oote,  and  that  the 
■tamachi  of  (h«  atar-flihea  were  full  or  Qhbigrrinte.  Tbt*  dlicor- 
ery  rentom  all  obJectloQB  to  the  exietence  of  liriag  Otobii/ertna  at 
great  depth*,  jrhlch  are  baaed  upon  the  auppnged  dimralty  of 
maintaining  animal  life  under  auch  cunilUloas  ;  and  It  tluroira  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  thoee  who  object  to  the  auppodtlon  tbat  Uia 
OlobtftriM  live  kod  die  vhere  th'j  nre  found. 

1 1  have  recently  traced  out  the  development  of  the  **  coocolltbi  '> 
from  adiUMter  or  one  HveiHhniasadtbs  of  so  iBBh  up  to  their  Utg- 


Tbe  evidence  furnished  by  the  hewing,  facing,  and 
superposition  of  the  stones  ofthe  Pyraouds  tbat  these 
structures  were  built  by  men  has  no  greater  weight 
than  the  evidence  that  the  chalk  was  built  by  Glob- 
igerince; and  the  belief  that  those  ancient  pframid- 
builders  were  terrestrial  and  air-breathing  creatures 
like  ourselves,  is  not  better  based  than  tne  convic- 
tion that  the  chalk-makers  lived  in  the  sea. 

But  as  our  belief  in  the  building  of  the  Pyramids 
by  men  is  not  only  grounded  on  the  internal  evi- 
dence afforded  bjr  these  structures,  but  gathers 
strength  from  multitudinous  collateral  proofs,  and  ta 
clinched  by  the  total  absence  of  any  reason  for  a 
contrary  belief;  so  the  evidence  drawn  from  the 
Globigerina,  that  the  chalk  is  an  ancient  aea-bottom, 
is  fortified  by  innumerable  independent  lines  of  evi- 
dence ;  and  our  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  coocluaob 
to  which  all  positive  testimony  tends  receives  the 
like  negative  justification  from  the  fact  that  no  other 
hypottiesis  has  a  shadow  of  foundation. 

It  may  be  worth  wbilc  briefly  to  consider  a  few 
of  these  collateral  proofii  that  the  chalk  was  deposit- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  great  mass  of  the  chalk  is  composed,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  skeletons  of  Globigerince,  and  other 
simple  organii^ms,  embedded  in  granular  matter. 
Here  and  there,  however,  this  hardened  mud  of  the 
ancient  sea  reveals  the  remains  of  higher  animals 
which  have  lived  and  died,  and  left  their  hard  parti 
in  the  mud,  just  as  the  oysters  die  and  leave  their 
shells  behind  tb'em  in  the  mud  of  the  present  seas. 

There  are  certun  groups  of  animals  at  the  present 
day  which  are  never  found  in  fresh  waters,  being 
unable  to  live  anywhere  but  in  the  sea.  Such  are  the 
corals;  those  corallines  which  are  called  Polyzoa; 
those  creatures  which  fabricate  the  lamp-shells,  and 
are  called  Brachiopoda  ;  the  pearly  NautUus,  and  all 
animals  allied  to  it,  and  all  the  forms  of  sea-urcbios 
and  Btar-fiahes. 

Not  only  are  all  these  creatures  confined  to  salt 
water  at  the  present  day  ;  but,  so  far  as  our  records 
of  the  past  go,  the  conditions  of  their  existence  have 
been  the  same ;  hence  their  occurrence  in  any  de- 
posit is  as  strong  evidence  as  can  be  obttuned  tbat 
that  deposit  was  formed  in  the  sea.  Now  the  re- 
mains of  animals  of  all  the  kinds  which  have  been  enu- 
merated occur  in  the  chalk  in  greater  or  less  abnu" 
dance;  while  not  one  of  tiiose  forms  of  shell-fish 
which  are  characteristic  of  fresh  water  has  yet  been 
observed  in  it. 

Wheu  we  consider  that  the  remains  of  more  than 
three  thousand  distinct  species  of  aquatic  animals 
have  been  discovered  among  the  fossils  of  the  chalk, 
tbat  the  great  majority  of  them  are  of  such  forma  as 
are  now  met  wiib  only  in  the  sea,  and  tbat  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  tbat  any  one  of  them  inhabited 
fresh  water, —  the  collateral  evidence  that  the  chalk 
represents  an  ancient  sea-bottom  acquires  as  great 
force  as  the  proof  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
chalk  itself.  I  think  you  will  now  allow  tbat  I  did 
not  overstate  my  case  when  I  aa^erted  tbat  we  have 
as  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  all  the  vast  area 
of  dry  land,  at  present  occupied  by  the  chalk,  was 
once  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  we  have  for  ao^ 
matter  of  history  whatever ;  while  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  any  other  belief. 

No  less  certain  is  it  tbat  the  time  during  which  the 
countries  we  now  call  southeast  England,  France, 
Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria, 

«*t  life  (which  it  about  one  ■irteen-bnndredth).  and  do  loafer 
doubt  that  ther  ar*  pnduocd  t»  iadapeodent  ergaatomi,  which, 
Uke  the  OtoM9erfM,llr«aiid(tleatthebottoai<lthaHa. 
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vere  more  or  less  completely  coTered  hj  a  deep  sea, 
vas  of  connderable  duration. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  chalk  is,  in  jJaces, 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  thick.  I  think  you  will 
agree  irith  me,  that  it  must  have  taken  some  time 
for  the  skeletons  <tf  animalcnlie  of  a  hundredth  of  an' 
inch  to  diameter  to  heap  up  such  a  mass  as  that 
I  have  said  that  throufibout  the  thickness  of  the 
chalk  the  remains  of  other  animals  are  scattered. 
These  remains  are  ofleo  in  the  most  exqubite  state  of 
preservation.  The  valves  of  the  sbcll-mbes  are  com- 
monly adherent ;  the  long  spines  of  some  of  the  sea- 
urchins,  vhich  would  be  detached  by  the  smallest 
jar,  often  remain  in  their  places.  In  a  word,  it  la 
certain  that  these  animals  have  lived  and  died  when 
the  place  which  they  now  occupy  was  the  surface  of 
as  much  of  the  chalk  as  had  then  been  deposited ; 
and  that  each  has  been  covered  up  by  the  layer  of 
Gtobigerina  mud,  upon  which  the  creatures  embedded 
a  little  higher  up  have,  in  like  manner,  lived  and  died. 
Bat  some  of  (jjiese  remains  prove  the  existence  of 
reptiles  of  vast  nze  in  the  coalk  sea.  These  lived 
their  time,  and  had  their  ancestors  and  deiicendants, 
—  which  assuredly  implies  time,  reptiles  being  of  slow 
growth. 

There  is  more  curious  evidence,  again,  that  the 
process  of  covering  up,  or,  in  other  words,  the  de- 
posit of  Globigerina  skeletons,  did  not  go  on  very 
fast.  It  is  demonstrable  that  an  animal  of  the  cre- 
taceous sea  might  die,  that  its  skeleton  might  lie  un- 
covered upon  the  sea-bottom  long  enough  to  lose  all 
its  outward  coverines  and  appendages  by  putrefac- 
tion; and  that,  after  this  had  happened,  another 
aniraal  might  attach  itself  to  the  dead  and  naked 
skeleton,  might  grow  to  maturity,  and  might  itself 
die  before  the  calcareous  mud  bad  buried  the 
whole. 

^  Cases  of  this  kind  are  admirably  described  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell.  He  speaks  of  the  frequency 
with  which  geol(^ists  find  in  the  chalk  a  fossilized 
sea-urchin,  to  which  is  attached  the  lower  valve  of 
a  Crania-  This  is  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  with  a  shell 
composed  of  two  pieces,  of  which,  as  in  the  oyster, 
one  IS  fixed  and  toe  other  free. 

"  The  upper  valve  is  almost  invariably  wanting, 
though  occasionally  found  In  a  perfect  state  of  pres- 
ervation in  the  white  chalk  at  some  distance.  In 
this  case  we  see  clearly  that  the  sea-urchin  first 
lived  from  youth  to  age,  then  died  and  lost  ita 
spines,  which  were  carried  away.  Then  the  young 
Crania  adhered  to  the  bad  shell,  grew,  and  perished 
in  it9  turn ;  afber  which  the  upper  valve  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  lower,  before  the  Echinus  became 
enveloped  in  ehdky  mud."* 

A  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
in  Loindon,  still  further  prolongs  ^e  period  which 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  sea-ur- 
chin, and  its  burial  by  the  Globigerince.  For  the 
outward  face  of  the  valve  of  a  Crania,  which  is  at- 
tachtsd  to  a  sea-urchin  (Micraster),  is  Itself  overrun 
by  an  incrustlng  coralline,  which  spreads  thence 
over  more  or  less  of  the  surface  of  the  sea-urchin. 
It  follows  that,  after  the  upper  valve  of  the  Oania 
fell  off,  the  surface  of  the  attached  valve  must  have 
remained  expiosed  long  enough  to  allow  of  the 
growth  of  the  whole  coralline,  since  coralliDes  do 
not  live  embedded  in  mud. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  may  one  day  enable- 
ns  to  deduce  from  such  facts  as  these  the  maximum 
rate  at  which  the  chalk  can  have  accumulated,  and 
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thus  to  arrive  at  the  minimum  duration  of  the  chalk 
period.  Suppwe  that  the  valve  of  the  Oxmia,  upon 
which  a  COTalUoe  has  fixed  itoelf  in  the  way  just 
described,  is  so  attached  to  the  searurcUo  that  no 
part  of  it  is  more  than  an  inch  above  the  fhce  upon 
which  the  sea-urchin  rests.  Then,  the  coralune 
could  not  have  fixed  itself  if  the  Crania  had  been 
covered  up  with  chalk  mud,  and  could  not  have 
lived  bad  itself  been  so  covered,  it  follows  that  an 
inch  of  chalk  mud  could  not  have  accumulated 
within  the  time  between  the  death  and  decay  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  sea-urchin  and  the  growth  of  the 
coralline  to  the  full  size  which  It  has  attained.  If 
the  decay  of  the  sofl  parts  of  the  sea-urchin,  the 
attachment,  growth  to  maturity,  and  decay  of  the 
Crania  and  the  subsequent  attachment  and  growth 
of  the  coralline  took  a  year  (which  is  a  low  estimate 
enough),  the  accumulation  of  the  inch  of  chalk  must 
have  taJceo  more  than  a  year ;  and  the  deposit  of  a 
thousand  feet  of  chalk  must  conraquently  have  ti^en 
more  than  twelve  thousand  yeus. 

The  foundation  of  ^l  this  calculation  is,  of  coone, 
a  knowledge  of  the  length  time  the  Crania  and 
the  coralline  needed  to  attain  tiieir  full  size ;  and 
on  thb  head  precise  knowledge  is  at  present  want- 
ing. But  there  are  circumstances  which  tend  to 
show  that  nothing  tike  an  inch  of  chalk  has  accu- 
mulated duringa  life  of  a  Crania  ;  and,  ou  any  prob- 
able estimate  of  the  length  of  that  life,  the  chalk 
period  mmt  have  had  a  much  longer  duration  than 
that  thtiB  roughly  assigned  to  it. 

Thus,  not  only  Is  It  certain  that  the  chalk  is  the 
mud  of  an  ancient  sea-bottom,  but  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  the  chalk  sea  existed  during  an  extremely 
long  period,  though  we  may  not  be  prepared  to  c^ve 
a  precise  estimate  of  the  length  of  that  period  in 
years.  The  relative  duration  is  clear,  tboueh  the 
absolute  duration  may  not  be  definable.  The  at- 
tempt to  affix  any  precise  date  to  the  period  at 
which  the  chalk  sea  began  or  ended  its  existence  is 
bafiled  by  difficulties  of  the  same  kind.  But  the 
relative  age  of  the  cretaceous  epoch  may  be  deter^ 
mlnt'd  wltn  as  great  ease  and  certain^  as  the  Icmg 
duration  of  that  epoch.  t 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  interesting  discover- 
ies recently  made,  in  various  parts  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, of  flint  implements,  obviously  worked  Into 
shape  by  human  nands,  under  circumstances  which 
show  conclubilvely  that  man  is  a  very  ancient  deni- 
zen of  these  r^ons. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  old  populations  of 
Europe,  whose  existence  has  been  revealed  to  us  in 
this  way,  consisted  of  savages,  such  as  the  Esqtu- 
maux  are  now ;  that,  in  the  country  which  is  now 
France,  they  hunted  the  reindeer,  and  were  fanul- 
iar  with  the  ways  of  the  mammoth  and  the  bison. 
The  physical  geography  of  France  was  in  those 
days  different  from  what  it  is  now,  —  the  river 
Somme,  for  instance,  having  cut  its  bed  a  hundred 
feet  deeper  between  that  time  and  this ;  and  it  is 
probable  than  the  climate  was  more  like  that  of 
Canada  or  Siberia  th^n  that  of  Western  Europe. 

The  existence  of  these  people  is  forgotten  even 
in  the  traditions  of  the  oldest  historical  nations.- 
The  name  and  fame  of  them  bad  utterly  vanished 
until  a  few  years  back  ;  and  the  amount  of  physical 
chaufre  which  has  been  effected  since  their  day  ren> 
ders  It  more  than  probable  that^  venerable  as  are 
some  of  the  historical  nations,  the  workers  of  the 
chipped  flints  of  Hoxne  or  of  Amiens  are  to 
,  them  as  they  are  to  us  in  pdnt  <£  antiquity. 
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But,  if  we  aasiga  to  these  boar  relica  of  long-vau- 
Ubed  KeneriitiDits  of  Rie.n  the  greatest  age  that  can 
poauimy  be  claimed  for  them,  they  M%  Dot  older 
than  the  drift  of  boulder  cluy,  wbicb.  in  comparison 
with  the  chalk,  in  a  very  juvenile  dupoait.  Yuu  ni-ed 
go  DO  further  than  your  own  seaboard  for  evidence 
of  thia  fact.  A^one  of  the  most  charming  sputa  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk^  Crotner,  you  will  see  thu  boul- 
der clay  forming  a  vast  mass,  which  lies  upon  the 
chalk,  and  must  cowet^uHntly  have  come  into  exist- 
ence after  it.  Uuge  boulder:}  of  chalk  are,  in  faot, 
included  in  the  clay^  and  have  evidently  btcn 
brought. to  the  position  tbuy  now  occupv  by  the 
same  agency  as  that  which  has  planted  blocks  of 
syenite  from  Norway  side  by  side  with  tlit-m. 

The  chalk,  then,  is  certainly  older  than  tbe  boul- 
der clay.  If  you  aak  how  much.  I  will  again  take 
you  no  further  than  the  same  spot  upon  your  own 
coasts  for  evidence.  I  hive  spoken  of  the  biiulder 
clay  and  drii^  as  resting  upon  the  chdlk.  That  is 
not  strictly  true,  lQter)>o:w J  between  the  ch  »Ik  and 
the  drift  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  layer  con- 
tfuning  vegetable  matter.  But  that  layer  telid  a 
vooderful  history.  It  is  full  of  stumps  of  tre^vs 
standing  as  they  grew.  Fir-trees  are  there  with 
their  cones,  and  hazel-buahcd  with  their  nuts^  th^■re 
stand  tbe  stools  of  oak  and  yew  trees,  beei-hes  nud 
alders.  Hence  this  stratum  is  appropriately  colled 
the  '•  forest-bed.*' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  chalk  must  have  been  up- 
heaved and  converted  intc^dry  land  before  the  tim- 
ber trees  could  grow  upon  it.  As  the  bolls  ol  roiiie 
of  these  trees  are  from  two  to  three  fuet  in  diameter, 
it  is  no  less  clear  that  the  dry  Und  thus  forutetl  re- 
mained in  the  same  condition  for  long  ages.  And 
not  only  do  the  remains  of  stalely  oaks  and  well- 
grown  ars  testify  to  the  duration  of  this  condition 
of  things,  but  additional  evidence  to  the  same  I'lfect 
iaaSbnledbjr  tbe  abundant  rtmaius  of  elepbantK. 
rhinoceroses,  bippopotamuAes,  and  other  great  wild 
beasts,  which  it  has  yielded  to  the  ztafeus  search  of 
such  men  as  tlie  Huv.  Mr.  Gunn. 

When  you  look  at  su<:b  a  eol'eclion  as  he  has 
formed,  and  bethink  you  tiiat  tliesc  elephantine 
bones  did  veritably  carry  their  owners  abour,  aud 
these  great  grinders  crunch  in  the  dark  woods  of 
which  the  forest-bed  is  now  the  only  tr.ice,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  they  are  as  good  «vid>'nce 
of  the  lapse  of  tinui  as  the  annual  rings  of  the  tree- 
stumps. 

Thus  there  is  a  writing  upon  the  wall  of  cliffs  at 
Cromer,  and  whoso  runs  may  read  it.  it  tells  us, 
with  an  authority  which  caniiot  be  impeached,  that 
the  ancient  searbed  of  the  chalk  sea  was  raised  up 
and  remained  drjr  land  until  it  was  covered  with 
forest,  stocked  with  the  great  game  whose  spoiU 
have  rejoiced  yoiu*  geolDgists.  How  long  it  re- 
mained in  that  condition  cannot  be  said  ;  but  "■  the 
whirligig  of  time  brought  its  revenges "  in  those 
days  as  in  these.  That  dry  land,  with  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  generations  of  long-lived  elephants  hid- 
,  den  away  among  the  guiirled  ruotti  and  dry  leaves 
of  its  ancient  trees,  sank  gnidudlly  to  the  bortom  of 
the  icy  sea,  which  covered  it  with  huge  ma&nes  of 
drill  and  boulder  oUy.  Sea-Scasts,  such  as  the 
walrus,  now  restricted  to  the  exlreine  north,  pad- 
dled about  where  birds  had  twittered  among  the 
topmost  twigs  of  the  hr-treeij.  IIo>v  long  this  state 
of  things  endured  we  know  not,  but  at  length  it 
came  to  an  end.  Tbe  upheaved  glaeial  mud  har- 
dened into  tbe  soU  of  modern  Xurfolk.  Forests 
grew  once  nwre,  the  wolf  and  the  beaver  replaced 


the  reindeer  and  the  elephant ;  and  at  length  what 
we  eall  the  history  of  England  dawned. 

Thus  you  have,  within  the  limits  of  your  own 
county,  proof  that  the  chalk  can  justly  ulatm  a  very 
much  greati>r  antiquity  than  even  tlie  oldest  physi- 
e.d  traces  of  mankind.  But  we  may  go  further,  and 
demonstrate,  by  evidence  of  the  same  authority  as 
that  which  testifies  to  the  existence  of  the  father  of 
men,  that  the  chalk  b  vastly  older  than  Adam  him- 
self. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  informs  us  that  Adam,  im- 
mediately upon  his  creation,  and  before  the  apoear- 
anee  of  Eve,  was  placed  in  the  Garden  of  E  ten. 
Tbe  problem  of  the  geographical  position  of  Eden 
has  greatly  vexed  the  spirits  of  the  learned  in  such 
matters,  but  tl»ere  is  one  point  respecting  which,  po 
Iht  iis  I  know,  no  commentator  has  ever  rait>ed  a 
doubt.  This  'u>,  that  of  the  fpar  rivers  which  are 
s-iid  to  run  out  of  it,  Euphrates  and  Hiildekel  are 
i<lentical  with  the  rivers  now  knows  by  tbe  names 
of  Euphrates  and  Hgris. 

But  the  whole  country  in  which  thfsfi  mighty  riv- 
ers take  their  origin,  and  through  which  they  run.  is 
composed  of  rocks  which  are  either  of  the  same  spe 
HS  the  chalk,  or  of  later  date.  So  that  the  chalk 
must  not  only  have  been  formed,  hut  after  its  forma- 
tion the  time  required  for  the  deposit  of  tSepe  Inter 
rocks,  and  for  their  upheaval  into  dry  land,  miist 
have  e!ap9fd,  before  the  fmallest  brook  which  feeds 
the  swift  ftrfam  of  "  the  great  river,  tbe  river  of 
Babylon,"  bt^an  to  flow. 

Thus  evidence  which  cannot  be  rebutted,  and 
which  need  not  be  strengthened,  thongh  if  tt^e 
permitted  I  might  indehmtcly  increase  its  quantity, 
compels  ynu  to  believe  that  the  earth,  from  the  time 
of  the  chalk  to  the  present  day,  has  been  the  theatre 
of  a  series  of  chants  as  vast  in  their  amount  as  they 
were  slow  in  their  progress.  The  area  on  which 
we  stand  lias  been  first  sea  and  then  lund  for  at 
least  four  altemiitions,  and  has  remained  in  each  of 
these  conditions  for  a  period  of  great  length. 

Nor  have  these  wonderful  metamorphoses  of  sea 
into  land,  and  of  land  into  sea,  been  confined  to  one 
corner  of  England.  During  the  chalk  period,  or 
"  cretaceous  epoch,"  not  one  of  the  present  great 
physical  features  of  the  globe  was  in  existence.  Our 
gre.it  mountain  ranges,  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Himalayas, 
Andt  s,  have  all  been  upheaved  since  tbe  chalk  wns 
deposit)  i),  and  the  cretaceous  sea  flowed  over  tbe 
sites  (if  ijiiiai  and  Ararat. 

All  this  is  ceruin,  because  rocks  of  cretaceom  or 
still  later  date  have  shared  in  the  elevatory  move- 
ments which  gave  rise  to  these  moualaia  chains,  and 
may  be  fmmd  perched  up,  in  some  casef^  many  thoo- 
s  uid  feet  high  upon  their  flanks.  And  evidence  of 
equal  cogency  (lemon^trates  that,  though  in  Norfolk 
the  forest-bi-d  rests  directly  upon  the  chalk,  yet  it 
doesm,  not  because  the  period  at  which  the  forest 
grew  immediately  fiilloweu  thit  at  which  the  cbalk 
was  formeih  but  because  an  immense  lapse  of  time, 
represented  elsewhere  by  thoosands  of  feet  of  rock, 
is  not  indicHted  at  Cromer, 

1  must  ank  you  to  believe  that  there  is  no  less 
conclusive  proof  that  a  stilt  more  prolonged  succes- 
sion of  similar  chinges  occurred  before  the  cbnlk 
w!w  depo-ited.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  first  terra  in  the  series  of  these  chaugew  is 
known.  The  oldest  sea-beds  preserved  to  us  are 
sands,  and  mud,  and  pebbles,  the  wear  and  tear  ik 
rocks  which  were  formed  in  still  older  oceans. 

Bat,  great  as  is  tbe  magnitude  of  these  physical 
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chaogea  of  tJie  world,  they  have  been  aooompanied 
by  a  oo  less  etrikisg  series  of  modifiealMns  in  its  liv- 
ing inhabitants. 

AU  the  great  claases  of  aoimak,  beasts  of  th«  fiehl, 
fisvln  of  the  air,  creeping  things,  aad  things  which 
dwell  in  the  waters,  flourished  upon  the  gtobe  too;; 
nsjes  before  the  chalk  was  deposited.  Very  few, 
howuver,  if  any,  of  these  aDCteot  foms  «f  animal 
life  were  identical  with  those  whiub  now  live.  Cer- 
tainty, act  one  of  the  higher  awnala  mm  of  the 
sante  species  as  an^  oi  thoM  turn  m  exiatenee.  The 
beasts  of  the  field  in  Uie  days  before  the  chalk  were 
not  our  beasts  of  the  GM,  nor  the  fowLj  of  the  air 
such  as  those  which  the  eye  of  man  has  seen  flying, 
unless  hid  antiquity  dates  infisitely  further  back 
than  we  at  presoiit  sortuise.  It'  we  cou4il  be  earned 
hauk  into  those  tiau'S,  we  should  be  as  one  suddenly 
set  down  in  AustnUia  bt^ore  it  was  oolonized.  We 
sliould  See  mamwals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects, 
snails,  and  the  hke,  cUiaHy  rvco<rnizable  as  saeh,  ami 
yet  not  one  <^  them  woirid  be  ju:it  the  same  as  dio^e 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  many  would  be 
exlreoiely  diS«rent. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  popalation  of 
the  world  has  undergone  alow  and  gnwlual  but  in- 
cessant changes.  There  has  been  no  graml  catas- 
trophe, —  no  destroyer  has  swept  away  the  foruii*  ot' 
liia  of  (me  period,  and  replaced  them  by  a  totally 
new  creaUon ;  but  ^me  species  has  Tanished  and 
another  has  taken  its  place ;  creatures  of  one  type  of 
structure  have  dirainiijied,  those  of  another  hare  iii- 
crciued,  as  time  has  passed  on.  And  thns,  while 
the  differenoes  between  the  living  creatures  of  the 
time  beibre  ^e  chalk  and  those  of  the  present  day 
appear  startling,  if  placed  side  by  side,  we  are  led 
from  one  to  the  other  by  the  mo^t  graduiit  progress, 
if  we  follow  the  course  of  Nature  tnrough  the  whole 
series  of  those  relics  of  her  operations  which  she  has 
l<^t  behind. 

And  it  is  by  the  popolation  of  the  chalk  sea  that 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  world 
are'  most  completely  connected.  The  gnraps  which 
are  dying  out  flourish  side  by  side  with  the  gronpe 
which  are  DO«r  the  dominant  fbrMU  of  lift. 

Thus  the  chalk  oontaitu  renuuDS  of  those  strange 
flying  Bod  swimming  reptiles,  the  pterodactyl,  the 
ichthyosaurus,  and  the  plesiosoaras,  which  are  found 
in  BO  later  deposits,  but  abounded  in  preceding 
ages.  The  chambered  shells  cidled  Rmmonites  and 
belemnitee,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  period 
preceding  the  cretaceous,  in  like  manner  die  with 

But  amongst  these  fading  Kmainders  of  a  pre- 
vious state  of  things  are  some  very  modern  forms  <^ 
life,  looking  like  Yankee  pedlers  among  a  tribe  of 
Bed  Indians.  Crocodiles  of  modern  type  appear ; 
bony  fishes,  many  of  them  very  similar  to  existing 
species,  ahnost  sa^^ilant  the  forms  of  fish  which  pre- 
dominate in  more  amaent  seas ;  and  many  ki^ds  of 
living  sbeU-fish  first  became  known  to  os  in  the 
chalk.  The  veptation  acquires  «  modern  aspect. 
A  few  living  animals  are  not  even  distiainiishable  as 
species  from  those  which  existed  at  that  remote 
epoch.  The  GlofUfferma  of  the  present  day,  for 
example,  is  not  different  specifically  from  that  of  the 
chalk ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  othi-r 
Foramini/erts.  1  think  it  probable  that  critical  and 
unprejudiced  exaniinaiion  will  show  that  more  than 
ont!  species  of  much  higher  animals  have  hnd  a 
similar  longevity,  but  tlie  only  example  which  I 
can  at  present  give  confidently  is  the  snakeVhead 
lamp-shell  ( Terebratulina  caput  serpentts),  which 


lives  in  our  English  seas  and  abounded  (as  Terebra- 
tuUna  stricUa  of  authors)  m  the  chalk. 

The  longest  line  of  human  ancestry  must  hide  its 
diminished  head  before  the  pedigree  «f  this  iosigwif- 
icant  «hell-fiBh.  We  &i^i8bmen  are  jnDsd  to  have 
an  ancestor  who  was  present  ^  the  Battle  of 
Hastings.  The  ancestors  of  TertiraltUina  imput 
serpenii.1  may  have  been  present  at  a  battle  «if  leh' 
ihytmwke  in  that  part  «f  the  sea  irtiich,  when  the 
chalk  was  formiBf ,  flowed  over  the  nte  of  Hastings, 
While  all  arround  has  chained,  "Uiis  Ttr^/ra^dina 
has  peaoefully  propagated  its  spedes  from  genwation 
to  freneraiion,  and  stands  to  this  day  as  %  living 
testimony  to  the  oootinuity  of  (Im  pKBcnt  wiA  Ae 
past  history  of  the  globe. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  have  stated,  so  far  as  I  know, 
nothing  but  well-authenticated  facts,  and  the  im- 
mediate conclusions  wluoh  ^bey  fbroe  upon  the 
mind. 

But  the  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  ^oei  not 
willingly  rest  in  fac-ta  and  immediate  caases,  but 
seeks  always  after  a  knowledge  of  the  remoter  links 
in  the  clinin  of  citu^alion. 

Taking  the  many  chances  of  any  given  spot  of 
the  earths  surface,  fttmi  sea  to  iu4  and  ftwn  land 
to  sea,  aa  an  established  fact,  we  OHinat  refrMi  frttm 
a^ing  ourselves  how  these  chhages  have  ooenrred. 
And  when  we  have  explatned  them,  — as  they  must 
be  explained,  —  by  the  idternate  slow  SMyvemeuts  of 
elevation  and  depression  which  have  affected  the 
crnst  (rf*  the  earth,  we  go  still  further  buck,  Mid  ask 
Why  these  movements  ? 

I  am  not  certain  that  any  one  can  give  you  a 
satisfactOTV  answer  to  that  question.  Aflsaredly  I 
cannot.  All  that  can  be  said  for  certain  is,  that 
such  movements  are  part  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
nature,  inasmuch  as  they  are  going  on  at  the 
present  time.  Direct  proof  may  begiven  that  some 
parts  of  the  land  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  at 
this  moment  insenably  rising  and  otfaers  insennUy 
sinking;  and  there  is  indirect  but  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory proof,  that  an  enormous  area  now  covered  by 
the  Pacific  has  been  deepened  AoosBads  (Mf  feet 
nnce  the  present  inhabitants  of  that  sea  came  into 
existence. 

Thus  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  physical  changes  tii  tlie  globe  in  past 
times  have  been  effected  by  other  than  natural 

causes. 

Is  there  any  more  reason  for  believing  that  the 
concomitant  modifications  in  the  forms  of  the  living 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  have  been  broi^t  about  in 

other  ways  ? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  qnesdon,  let  us 
try  to  form  a  distinct  mental  picture  of  what  has 
happened  in  some  special  case. 

The  crocodiles  are  animals  whieh,  as  a  group, 
have  a  very  vast  antiquity.  They  abounded  ages 
before  the  chalk  was  deposited ;  they  throng  the 
rivers  in  warm  cKmates  at  the  present  day.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the  joints  of  the  back- 
bone, and  in  some  minor  pardcnlars,  between  the 
crocodile  of  the  present  epoch  and  those  which 
lived  before  the  chalk ;  bat,  m  the  cretaceous  epoch, 
R3  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  crocodiles  had 
itSBumed  the  modern  type  of  structure.  Notwith- 
st-indinif  this,  the  crocodiles  of  the  chalk  are  nut 
Idt'nticnlly  the  fame  as  those  which  lived  in  the 
time^  called  "older  tertiary,"  which  succeeded  the 
cretaceous  epoch ;  and  the  crocodiles  of  the  older 
tertiaries  are  not  identical  with  those  of^  ^l^,^f 
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tertiaries,  nor  are  these  identical  with  existing  forms. 
(I  leave  open  the  question  whether  particular  species 
may  have  lived  on  from  epoch  to  epoch.)  Thus 
each  epoch  has  had  its  peculiar  crocodiles,  though 
all  since  the  chalk  have  belonged  to  the  modern 
type,  and  differ  simyly  in  their  proportions,  and  in 
auch  structural  particulara  as  are  discernible  only  to 
trained  eyes. 

How  is  the  existence  of  this  long  saccesuon  of 
different  species  of  crocodiles  to  be  accounted  for? 

Only  two  Buppoflitions  seem  to  be  open  to  us, — 
^ther  each  species  of  crocodiles  has  been  specially 
created,  or  it  has  arisen  out  of  some  pre-existing 
form  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 

Choose  your  hypothesis ;  I  have  chosen  mine.  I 
can  find  no  warranty  for  bdievipg  in  the  distinct 
creation  of  a  score  of  successive  species  of  croco- 
diles in  the  course  of  countless  ages  of  time. 
Science  gives  no  countenance  to  such  a  wild  fancy ; 
nor  can  even  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  a  commen- 
tator pretend  to  discover  this  sense,  in  the  simple 
words  in  which  the  writer  of  Genesis  records  the 
proceedings  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of  the 
Creation. 

On  the  other  band,  I  see  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  necessary  alternative,  that  all  these 
varied  species  have  been  evolved  from  pre-existing 
crocodihan  forms  1^  the  operation  of  causes  as  com- 
pletely a  part  of  the  common  order  of  nature  as 
tiuye  which  have  efiected  the  changes  of  the  inor- 
ganic world. 

Few  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  reasoning 
which  applies  to  crocodiles  loses  its  force  amon^ 
other  animals,  or  among  plants.  If  one  series  of 
species  has  come  into  existence  by  the  operation  of 
natural  causes,  it  seems  folly  to  deny  that  all  may 
have  arisen  in  the  same  way. 

A  small  beginning  has  led  us  to  a  great  ending. 
If  I  were  to  put  the  bit  of  chalk  with  which  we 
started  into  the  hot  but  obscure  flamo  of  burning 
hydrogen,  it  would  presently  shine  like  the  sun.  It 
seems  to  me  that  uiis  phyncal  metamorphosis  is  no 
iklse  image  of  what  has  been  the  result  of  our  sub- 
jecting it  to  a  jet  of  fervent  though  nowise  brilliant 
thought  to-night  It  has  become  luminous,  and  its 
clear  rays,  penetrating  the  abyss  of  the  remote  past, 
have  brought  within  our  ken  some  stages  of  the 
evolution  of  the  earth.  And  in  the  shifting  ''  with- 
out haste,  but  without  rest "  of  the  land  and  sea,  as 
in  the  endless  variation  of  the  forms  assumed  by 
living  beings,  we  have  observed  nothing  but  tbe 
natural  product  of  the  forces  originally  possessed  by 
the  substance  of  the  universe. 


THE  HONEYMOON  HOTEL. 

If  you  are  getting  on  in  years,  and  want  to  be 
reminded  seriously  of  tbe  flight  of  Time,  I  recom- 
mend you  (and  especially  if  you  do  not  go  to 
Chapel)  to  resort  to  the  Honeymoon  Hotel.  The 
Ktuation  is  "  salubrious,"  —  a  word,  by  tiie  by,  that 
aeems  exclusively  appropriated  by  advertisers  — 
and  the  prospects  it  commands  sublime.  The 
charges,  it  is  true,  are  enormous ;  but  then  it  is  not 
every  hotel  bill  in  which  a  great  moral  lesson  is 
included.  It  is  located  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  at  the  foot  of  a  stupendous  cliff',  with  a 
broad  sloping  fringe  of  garden-ground  intervening 
between  it  and  the  sea.  The  clitf  itself  has  also,  by 
the  ingenuity  of  man  (aided,  as  I  shpuld  think,  by 
the  suggestion  of  woman),  been  partially  cultivated. 


The  winding  paths  that  have  been  cut  in  its  face 
are  not  only  adorned  with  flowers,  which  awaken 
thoughts,  if  not  too  deep  for  tears,  at  least  of  the 
deepest  wonder  as  to  how  they  ever  got  there,  but 
also  with  innumerable  arbors,  each  for  the  accom- 
modation of  two  persons ;  for  there  the  guests  of 
the  Honeymoon  Hotel  are  to  be  found  seated  in 
fund  pairs,  band  clasped  in  hand,  in  ecstatic  admi- 
ration of  the  scenery.   The  panting  of  the  visitor 

S'ves  sufficient  notice  of  his  approach  to  prevent 
eir  being  discovered  (as  they  often  are  in  the  gar- 
den below)  looking  at  one  another,  and  apparently 
with  but  one  arm  apiece.  These  couples  are  all 
young ;  some  of  them  beautiful,  and  I  dare  lay- 
accomplished.  They  are  egotistic,  of  course,  or 
rather  Dualistic.  They  have  their  being  in  one 
another.  Land  and  sea  seem  to  be  made  for  them, 
and  them  only ;  and  I  may  also  add  tbe  Moon, 
which  appears  to  have  almost  as  great  an  attrac- 
tion (or  tbem  as  for  tbe  tides.  But  1  am  anticipat- 
ing. Had  I  had  any  idea  of  the  objects  of  envy 
that  would  be  presented  to  my  notice,  I  would  have 
stopped  at  home  rather  than  have  invaded,  in  com- 
pany with  my  middle-aged  consort,  this  Paradise, 
where  every  Eve  was  young  as  the  mom.  A  broad 
hint  of  the  state  of  affturs  was  indeed  dropped  by 
tbe  driver  of  the  coach  which  conveyed  us  to  this 
retreat  from  the  railway  station ;  but  at  that  time  it 
was  too  late  to  alter  our  plans. 

"  Going  to  the  *Oneymoon  'Otel,  are  yon,  sir  ?  ' 
said  he.  "  A  very  favorite  place  that  is  with  young 
couples,  and  for  the  maHer  of  lhat,"  added  he  with  a 
glance  of  apology  (which  was  not  by  any  means 
accepted)  at  my  wife,  "  with  old' wig  too." 

This  was  not  a  pleasant  augury  for  our  self-com- 
placency during  our  little  trip,  I  think;  and  it  was 
borne  out  by  the  event  We  were  most  favorably 
impressed,  however,  by  the  appearance  of  the  hotel 
itself  (which,  of  course,  does  not  go  by  the  name 
which  I  have  given  to  it,  or  persons  over  thirty 
would  avoid  it)  ;  it  is  more  like  what  is  understood 
by  the  word  Boner,  than  an  inn  ;  yes,  a  Bower  of 
Beatitude.  It  is  ovet^pnwn  with  roses  and  honey- 
suckles ;  the  front-door  bell  is  so  concealed  behind 
a  passion-flower,  that  a  stranger  can  scarcely  find  iL 
A  gentle  co(Hng,  issuing  from  a  lofly  pigeon-bouse, 
pervades  the  spot,  as  though  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  tbe  human  ringdoves  within  this  Temple  of  Love. 
The  apartments  are  as  little  like  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary hotel  as  of  a  lodging-bouse.  They  are  well, 
and  even  tastefully  furnished,  and  lavishly  adorned 
with  flowers.  Books  in  elegant  bindings,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  principally  devoted  to  the  tender 
passion,  are  strewed  about  tbe  sitting  rooms.  By- 
ron and  Moore  seem  the  favorite  authors.  Tbe  ten- 
der passages  are  underlined  in  pencil,  and  there 
are  copious  annotations;  opposite  to  the  former  wri- 
ter's absurd  description  of  Liira,  1  found  written  in 
a  ^lale  hand,  "  How  tike  my  Charles  I" 

l^e  above-mentioned  poets  are  not  particularly 
popular  with  us,  but  my  wife  and  I  were  both  an- 
noyed when  we  found  them  removed,  upon  the  sec- 
ond day  of  our  stay,  and  works  of  a  much  more 
sober  character  substituted  for  tbem;  Hannah 
More's  works,  for  instance,  instead  «f  Monk's. 
This  was  not  tbe  first  slight  that  had  been  put  upon 
UH  on  account  of  our  advanced  time  of  life.  I  no- 
ticed that  the  waiter  never  ventured  to  enter  any 
other  sitting-room  but  ours  without  first  knocking 
nt  tbe  door,  to  apprise  the  devoted  pair  within. 
Now  be  never  knocked  at  our  door.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  particular  reason  why  he  should,  but  I 
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^hink  (and  my  wife  thought  so  too)  it  would  ha'^ 
been  more  delicate  in  him  to  llave  done  so. 

The  sitting-rooms  all  opene-d  upon  a  lovely  lawn, 
with  rustic  bdnches,  adapted  for  two  persons  sitting 
pretty  close  ^  one  aoother ;  and,  besides,  there  was 
a  veranda  simiUrly  provided.  The  inmates  of  the 
hotel  shrank  from  ^1  public  notice,  and  studiouBly 
avoided  the  acqaaintance,  and  even  the  observation, 
of  their  fellow-couples ;  but  this  veranda  -afibrded, 
nevertheless,  some  excellent  opportuoities  to  the 
natural  historian.  I  subjoin  some  Observations 
upon  Early  Pairs,  —  that  is,  on  the  character  and 
conduct  (H  newly  married  couples,  as  observed 
daily  from  a  shiuied  spot  in  our  ownjiarlor,  and  out 
of  the  comer  of  ray  eye. 

The  m^le  Bird  is  first  seen.    He  perches  himself 
on  a  bench  outside,  and  casts  retrospective  glances 
into  the  sitting-room  for  the  coming  of  the  Beloved 
Object  to  make  his  tea.    He  is  attired  in  as  gor- 
geous plumage  as  though  be  were  about  to  peram- 
bulate Fall  Mall,  instead  of  stroll  upon  the  seashore 
all  day.    The- newspaper  lies  folded  on  his  knee. 
What  are  politics  or  [loiemics  to  Edwio,  when  he  is 
wailing  for  bis  Emma.    Presently  there  is  a  flutter 
of  some  ample  bub  delicate  substance,  and  out  ^e 
comes,  in  muKlin,  radiant  as  a  star.    She  stoops 
down  and  presses  her  coral  lips  to  his  sublinie  fons- 
hcad,  then  stands  with  one  hand  lightly  resting  on 
his  shoulder,  looking  out  upon  the  cerulean  deep. 
She  says  something  m  a  sofi  bewitching  tone,  eulo- 
gistic of  the  scenery.    He  replies  with  some  pretty 
compliment  upon   herself.     She  pats  his  manly 
cheek  robukingly,  and  steps  on  to  the  lawn  to  pluck 
a  tlowerfor  his  button-hole;  in  doing  bo, she  catches 
sight  of  the  present  writer,  blushes  like  the  rose  she 
has  gathered,  and  flits  back  with  the  dreadful  news 
that  they  are  not  entirely  alone.    It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  pantomimes  in  the  world.    In  some  cases 
this  performance  is  repeated,  morning  after  morn- 
ing ;  but  ia  others,  the  performance,  after  a  day  or 
two,  vaiies  considerably.  Ed  wia  gradually  awakens 
from  his  dream  of  bliss,  and  be^ns  to  tue  an  in- 
terest in  the  T^mes.   I  hear  him  ringing  for  the 
waiter,  and  inquiring,  in  a  tone  of  solicitude,  if 
there  are  Prawns  for  hreakfast.    If  he  is  a  sluggard 
by  nature,  his  old  habit  reasserts  itself,  and  lilmma 
will  present  herself  first  in  the  veranda,  making  a 
sunshine  in  that  shady  place.    She  cuts  the  news- 
paper for  her  lord,  but  never  reads  it ;  she  may  hold 
it  up  before  her,  but  it  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  upside- 
down.  If  a  smile  irradiates  her  pretty  face,  it  is  of 
him  fihe  is  thinking.    Presently  the  wretch  comes 
down  to  receive  his  tribute  of  a  kiss  (I  hear  it 
though  the  open  window  so  distinctly  that  it  gives 
me  quite  a  thrill),  after  which  begins  a  tinkling  qf 
spoons, — I  allude  to  the  breakfast  service, — 'and 
tender  muffled  talk.    On  the  third  morning,  the 
male  bird  smokes  in  the  veranda,  and  I  perceive 
that,  instead  of  the  pur  of  shiny  shoes  in  whiub  he 
'  has  previously  appeared,  he  wears  slippers.  The 
next  day  I  catch  him  occasionally  taking  out  bis 
watch,  as  Uiough  time  yas  going  just  a  little  slow 
at  die  ifoneymoon  Hotel ;  at  the  end  of  the  week 
he  yawns.   I  am  sorry  for  Emma ;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  displeased  upon  my  own  account.  The 
contemplation  of  that  unalloyed  bliss  was  something 
too  aggravating.    Besides,  I  feel  myself  so  superior 
to  this  careless  bridegroom;   I  should  treat  his 
Emma  so  differently  if  she  were  my  Emma ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  should  never  get  tired  of  her 
winning  ways. 
When  I  said  that  these  happy  couples  made  no 
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acquuntance  with  their  fellow-pairs,  I  did  nt>t  mean 
it  to  be  inferred  that  they  took  jio  notice  of  one  an- 
other ;  quite  the  reverse.  The  rival  Emnaas  would 
r^ard  one  another,  when  each  thought  the  other 
was  not  looking,  with  the  eye  of  a  professional 
valuer  or  broker ;  one,  so  to  speak,  took  stock  of 
the  other  from  head  to  foot,  ana  certainly  did  not 
overestimate  ber  valne, — the  other  Edwin^ 
^in.  Yes,  I  am  qnite  confident,  from  the  expres- 
sion of  their  faces  while  making  these  calculations, 
that  they  were  not  extravagant  ones.  The  bride- 
groom might  be  injudicious  enough  to  praise,  but 
ue  bride  only  appraised.  She  took  no  notice  of 
the  other  husoands  whatever.  You  see  there  was 
only  one  man  in  the  world  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  she  was  not  quite  so  certain  that  for 
her  Edwin  (although  he  was  almost  an  angel)  there 
was  only  one  woman.  At  least,  upon  no  other 
ground  can  I  accouyt  for  her  evident  hostility  to- 
wards those  who  seemed  to  me  as  lovely  and  inno- 
cent as  herself.  As  for  the  rival  Edwins,  they  were 
not  aware  of  each  other's  existences. 

The  position  of  my  wife  and  myself  among  these 
ringdoves  was  incong^moos  and  embarrasung enough ; 
but  if  a  gentleman  and  his  family  were  to  arrive  at 
the  Honeymoon  Hotel,  I  do  not  know  what  would 
be  done.  The  diplomatic  w^ter  would  have  to 
explain  to  bim,  I  suppose,  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
character  of  that  establishment  altogether.  There 
is  no  accommodation  for  children  ;  no  facilities  for 
the  entertainment  of  "  parties "  exceeding  two  in 
number.  The  vehicles  kept  on  hire  are  generally 
of  that  description  which  Mr.  Punch  has  associated 
with  sending  articles  to  the  wash ;  small  basket-car- 
riages, in  which  Edwin  lolls  like  a  lotos-eater  while 
Emma  drives  the  pony.  Since  the  institution  of 
^e  Ark,  in  fact,  I  should  doubt  whether  any  dwell- 
ing-place has  been  constructed  so  exclusively  for 
the  reception  of  Pairs  as  the  Honeymoon  Hotel. 
It  is  not  adapted  for  the  sober  joys  of  matrimony, 
but  is  an  asylum  devoted  to  young  persons  labor- 
ing under  mental  delusion,  intoxication,  delirium. 
There  is  no  visible  restraint  put  upon  the  patients; 
the  rooms  are  padded  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
exceedingly  comfortable ;  yet  the  treatment  pur- 
sued seems  to  be  most  efficacious.  In  a  week,  or  a 
fortnight  at  most,  there  is  a  sensible  improvement 
in  almost  every  case.  First,  there  are  lucid  inter- 
vals; and,  in  time.  Reason  completely  reassumes 
her  sway. 

The  intelligent  proprietor  favored  me  with  many 
curious  anecdotes  concerning  the  afflicted  persons 
who  resorted  to  his  establishment;  but  I  do  not 
consider  myself  justified  in  repeating  them.  The 
patients'  referred  to  are  all  thoroughly  cured,  and 
might  recwnize  with  pun  the  description  of  their 
»hort-lived  lunacy.  Upon  the  whole,  I  may  say 
that  no  reformatory  or  other  institution  for  the 
amelioration  of  my  follow-creatures  which  I  have 
inspected,  ever  afibrded  me  so  much  interest  as  did 
m^  observations  at  the  Honeymoon  Hotel.  To  the 
fnends  of  Those  who  are  about  to  marry,"  I  can 
most  conscientiously  recommend  this  well-conducted 
retreat ;  while  even  over  elderly  couples  —  for  no 
bachelor  would  of  course  be  admitted  —  the  place 
will  be  found  to  exercise  a  wholesome  effect.  It 
will  convince  them  of  the  absurdity  of  that  period 
of  their  lives  which  they  are  accustomed  to  senti- 
mentally regret  as  its  palmy  time.  The  bill  being 
framed,  like  everything  else,  for  the  benefit  of 
young  couples  only,  may  be  thought  by  others  a 
little  extortionate ;  but,  thenf  as  I  before  observed, 
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a  great  moral  lesson  is  included  (i^ong  widi  the  fees 
to  8Kr«'ant«).  It  .will  be  moat  unmiBtakably  im- 
prentid  upon  you  that  you  are  not  so  foung  as  you 
U!«e<l  to  be;  that  you  are  out  of  las  category  of 
Honeymoon  couples  altogether ;  and  tbat  the  de- 
cripciun  of  bliss  of  whiuh  you  are  perhaps  an  im- 
pHtient  sptwttitor,  may  be  de»tined  for  your  boya 
and  girli  in  due  time,  but  never  more  for  you. 

I  confers,  for  my  own  part,  that  on  one  or  two 
occasiuns  I  did  fi;«l  just  a  little  envious.  Was  it 
wrong  ?    Ah,  but  if  you  had  only  »een  the  Emma  I 

Upon  the  wix^ti,  however,  in  our  stt^id,  long- 
weddeJ  matter-of-faot  f  :i»hion,  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
at  the  Ilonuymoon  Hotel,  notwithstanding  thut  I 
saw  we  exeited  pity.  Our  beautiful  little  sitting- 
room  was  taken  over  our  he&ds,  as  it  were,  by  a 
couple  of  young  people,  evidently  in  the  worst 
'  stage  of  the  local  raaUdy,  and  whose  united  ages 
could  not  have  exceeded  forty.  I  heard  the  female 
patient  make  some  remark  -coacerning  me,  as  I 
passed  them  in  the  hall,  which  I  felt  sure  was  of  a 
coaipliuientary  character,  but,  being  a  little  deaf,  1 
couid  not  catch  the  exact  words. 

"  What  was  it  that  charming  pretty  girl  sud 
aboot  mef"  inqnired  I  of  my  consort,  m  we  drore 
awar. 

"1  don't  agree  with  you  that  she  is  pretty,"  re- 

Elied  she,  severely ;  "  but  her  remark  was,  '  How 
ke  thnt  gentleman  is  to  dear  papa  !"*' 
"  Well,  my  love,"  replied  I,    tlie  eoacfaman  was 
right ;  we  had  do  bti->iaeB8  at  the  HoneymooD  Hotel, 
for  we  are  a  pair  of  old  una." 

"  Yet  be  added,"  said  my  wife  with  a  touching 
tenderness,  "  that  we  should  find  it  pleaaiuit,  never- 
theless, and  I  think  we  did  so." 

My  dear,"  said  I,  "  you  are  an  angel " ;  and 
■Ithou^  I  dare  aay  the  remark  has  Iwen  heard 
often  enoagh  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Honey- 
mooa  Hotel*  I  doubt  if  it  was  erer  so  near  the 
truth. 


MRS.  SIDDONS'S  LAST  APPEARANCE  AS 
LADr  MACBETH. 

The  brightest  feminine  omameDt  of  the  British 
stage,  considered  in  all  the  relations  of  social, 
domestic,  and  profesnonal  life,  —  the  ^and,  the 
exemplary,  and  beautifal  woman  whom  Sir  Joshua 
Keynolds  selected  to  ilimtrate  the  tragic  mu^,  — 
bade  a  formal  farewell  to  the  footlights  in  1812. 
fiut  that  was  by  no  means  her  last  appearance  on 
the  stage.  There  vere  three  snbwqueat  appear- 
ances,—  Mrs.  StddonsreamMMuredin  1816, 1818,  and 
1819, — a  precedent  fur  **bvtt  £u«welb*'  which  has 
been  iineqnently  followed,  bat  not  alwan'with  die 
excuses  which  Mra  ^d(MU  had  of  royal  comtnands 
and  family  claims  upon  her  generosity.  I  am  i^out 
to  deal  with  the  antepenultimate  adieu. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  had  recentiy 
married  the  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobnr^,  after- 
wards king  of  the  Bel^ana.  Her  Royat  Highness 
was  anxious  that  the  prince  should  see  all  that  could 
he  seen  of  whatever  wus  gooil  and  great  in  the  king- 
dom, and  as  the  renown  of  Mrs.  Siddons  had  made 
him  naturally  anxious  to  have  some  idea  of  the  kind 
of  talent  which  bad  won  bo  large  a  share  of  Britich 
iaror  lor  thirty-five  consecutive  yean,  Mrs.  Siddons 
rec^ved  an  intima^on  of  the  roy^  wish  tbat  bhe 
should  ODce  more  play  Lady  Macbeth.  The  reool- 
lectioQ  of  Uie  many  favors  she  had  received  from 
George  HI.  and  Queen  Charlotte  forbade  a  refusal, 
and  tilt  public  were  loo  anxious  to  look  once  more 


Vpon  their  &TOrite,  to  dream  of  denonpeing  her  re- 
entry apon  the  stage  m  a  piece  of  ci^nice  or  vani^. 

The  play  was  cast  in  the  best  maaoer  of  the  Brit- 
ish stage.     John  Kemble  played  Macbeth,  Charles 

Kemble  was  the  Macduff.  The  house  (Covent  Gar- 
den) was  crammed  to  suffocation;  fnnn  some  aoci- 
dent  —  perhaps  the  indispositioa  of  the  princess — ■ 
the  royal  party  did  not  attend  ;  but  the  public  mani- 
ftsted  the  gr^test  eagerness  to  welceme  Mra.  Sid- 
dons to  the  boards  she  had  hontmd  and  adorned  for 
so  many  years. 

I  was  at  this  iivae  (1816)  a  mere  stripling.  Con- 
nected distantly  with  Henry  Harris,  the  proprietor 
or  lessee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  I  was  staying 
at  hia  house  at  the  period  referred  to.  Wc  dined  at 
three  p.  M.  Mr.  Charles  Young,  the.  celebrated 
actor,  dined  with  tis,  and  we  went  to  the  theatre  at 
six  o'clock.  As  my  presence  in  th»  firont  woold  have 
robbed  the  exchequer  of  some  seven  riuUiogs  and 
sixpence,  had  there  been  an  unoccupied  seat  in  the 
house,  Mr.  Huris  told  me  to  take  up  my  place  within 
the  etuge  door  at  the  "  Opposite  Prompter  "  or  O.  P. 
side,  —  the  right  of  the  sta^,  —  and  by  keeping  it 
a  little  ajar  I  should  see  the  entire  performance.  At 
that  time  the  prosceniLm  of  every  theatre  eontained 
guiieraily  two  or  four  private  boxes,  and  a  door  on 
eitht^r  side  whii:h  occas'ondty  did  duty  as  part  of 
the  scenery,  now  representing  the  portal  to  a  boose, 
and  anon  forming  a  subttitute  for  the  entrance  to  an 
apartment  This  was  not  a  "  coign  of  'vantage  "  at 
the  best  of  times,  and  leant  so  when  some  of  tbe  inci- 
dents of  the  play  appealed  to  the  imaginatioQ.  The 
witches,  Banquo'^  ghost,  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
are  all  deailtasion^  when  you  get  into  doae  per- 
sonal proximity,  as  I  did,  witE  the  oonueal  old 
gentlemen  who  represent  the  weird  ststera,  and 
the  pot  of  red  oobre  prepared  to  smear  Banqno's 
liKe  and  Macbeth's  hands  and  daggers.  But  what 
could  I  do  ? 

Under  the  circumstances,  any  peep-hole  was  ac- 
ceptaUe.   Hieoce  I  saw  all  that  was  dung  on  the 
other  side  and  front  of  the  stage,  —  and  that  was 
something.    It  did  not,  however,  impress  me  Tery 
powerfully  until  they  got  to  tbe  terrible  murd«r 
scene.    At  tbe  time  of  which  I  write  (upwards  of 
tudf  a  century  ago),  scenic  accessories  had  not 
reached  the  point  of  pe  fection  ^y  have  attained 
under  the  auspices  of  Giieve,  Telbin,  aad  Beverley  ; 
the  door  near  to  which  I  was  standing  served  for 
the  entrance  to  the  paraage  which  was  anppoaud  to 
lead  to  Duncan's  chamber.    Close  to  the  door  in 
the  great  murder  scene  came  John  Kenble. 
sepuhihral  tone  in  whieh  John  Kemble  bade  Dan- 
can  not  to  hear  tbe  b^  whidi  —fw/wuMi  him  to 
the  worid  of  shades  rings  in  my  ears  at  tUs  mt»- 
ment.   They  (the  ears)  were  not  more  than  a  foot 
distant  from  the  mighty  tragedian  when  he  uttered 
the  lines.    Bat  the  horror  produced  by  the  apos- 
trophe was  dissipated  when  die  Thane  of  Cawdor, 
brushing  put  me,  received  the  reqninte  hand- 
daubing  from  his  dreser.    I  was  exainmin;g  the 
process  with  some  interest,  when  tbe  whilpered 
words,  "  He  is  about  it,"  drew  my  attention  to  the 
balf-opened  door,  and  recalled  me  to  tbe  scene. 
The  words,  of  course,  came  from  Mrs.  Siddons, 
who  was  beading  towards  the  door  in  the  act  of 
listening,  —  her  ear  so  close  that  I  conW  absolutely 
itiiti  her  breath.    The  words,  I  have  said,  were 
whispered,  —  but  what  a  wbinwr  was  hers  I  Dis- 
tinctly audible  in  every  part  of  tbe  boose,  it  served 
the  purpose  of  tbe  loudest  tones.    So  reiaukahly 
clear  and  poweifnl  were  the^soonds,  that  Hta.  Sid- 
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(loofl  employed  tbetn  afterwardB,  all  tlirough  tlie 
i  fmuous  somDambulislic  pcene,  in  what  Chriatoplier 
I  North  eloquently  tennad  "the  escapiag  ti^hs  and 
\  moans  of  the  bared  eoul."   Then  the  face !  The 
',  ^tage  wai  darkened,  but  I  waa  ao  near  to.  Lady 
'  IMiwbetb,  that  the  counteoatice  of  her  wonderlul 
interpreter,  with  all  its  powerful  workiDRS,  was 
plainlv  TiuUe;  and  even  tben,  with  notliiog  to 
aid  toe  &ncy,  I  beheld  that  terrible  mixture  of 
Iiope,  apprfAenHon,  and  re^tolution  which  no  other 
autreis  baa  since  been  able  cfiectivuly  to  portray. 
I  waa  apeUbouod.     A  sickly  sort  ot  iueliiig  buc- 
ceeded  the  atapor,  which,  however,  gave  place  to 
Rurpriae  and  horror  when  K«>iuble  again  rnshed  by 
and  deliberately  aasurvd  Mrs.  Siddons  that  he  had 
"done  the  deed."    At  the  moment  1  did  not  pie- 
citiely  resize  the  nature  of  his  proceeding,  but  felt 
that  Miilieboir  I  Iiad  been  partieeps  criminit^  fur  I 
Ii4d  never  left  Iiii  aide ;  and  I  verily  believe  if  a 
Bov  Street  rnnner  (as  detectiwa  were  then  called) 
had  made  lua  ^paarance  at  the  moment,  I  ahould 
ajiontaDeoualy  have  given  myself  up  as  an  acce&Aary 
before  and  after  the  fHct     But  when  the  actor 
piteoosly  exclaimed,  "  This  is  a  sorry  sight !  "  aud 
exhitnted  his  ensanguined  handa  and  ponianla,  I 
remembered  the  moda»  operandi  with  the  red  ochre, 
afid  waa  reaaaured.    Mra.  Siildons  then  came  ofi' 
with  the  weapons.    Her  maid  waa  at  hand,  and. 
without  a  word,  promptly  did  the  daubing  ibr  the 
resolute  lady.    A  trcuiur  seized  me, —  my  ton^^ue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  in  apite  of  the  cvi- 
dunce  of  my  eyes  that  the  alleged  assassinations 
were  a  piece  of  mechanical  trickery  in  which  t>ie 
paint^Mt  played  a  oondpicuous  part.    Tbe  wholtt 
fiution   so   inimitably  played,  and  so  powerfully 
deacribed,  had  kicked  fiict  and  Yeasoa  off  thie 
throne. 

Hie  pl&y  went  «i,  and  in  due  time  the  banquet 
scene  was  reached.'  If  I  had  had  cause  to  aduiire 
the  oxtraoitlinary  voCiJ  faculty  of  Mrs.  Sidiluns  in 
the  acene  wkiirein  Lndy  Macbeth  alternately  coaxes 
and  propela  her  husband  to  do  uuholily "  that 
whiek  he  wished  "  highly,"  the  banquet  offered  a 
giill  more  striking  itlntitration  of  her  marvelluiis 
puwer  of  ezpreaaion.  The  aside  "  rebukes  to  ber 
scared  lie^  lord  contrasreJ  singularly  in  tlieir  anb- 
dued  but  deep  tones  with  the  eXf|uiNte  grace  and 
toftneaa,  obTioealy  conlruUing  anxiety,  ot'  the  ad- 
dresses to  the  assembled  guests.  *'My  lord  w  often 
thus."  "  Tfaiftk  of  this  bat  as  a  thing  of  course." 
**  Stay  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  bat  go  at 
ouoe"  — ' the  last  injunctioa  beiog  uttered  with  a 
Btrikiof  adisixtare  of  impatient  command  and  gen- 
tle entreatr. 

Yet  Lady  Macbeth  was  not  Mrs.  Siddons's  fa- 
vorite character,  although  dramatic  hii^tory  and 
tradiUoD  more  immediately  assoi;iate  it  with  her 
niune  and  repute.  She  unqueationably  eutertiiinud 
much  adnatrafiion  Cor  all  the  ideal  heroines  of  the 
poetf  bat  only  really  n;li)>hcid  snch  aa  jactured  the 
It^^  Tirtties  of  her  aex.  TIium,  Queen  Katharine, 
in  Henry  VIIL,  waa  her  favorite  character.  She 
tuld  Dr.  Johnson  she  preferred  it  because  it  was  »o 
naturtd-  She  unconsciously  symp-athized  with  what 
ffft^  at  once  trutliful,  good,  niodest,  and  rt^al. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  blended  dignity  and 
patboe  of  her  appeal  to  the  king;  nothing  approach 
tlus  crranfleur  of  her  tone,  when,  putting  aside  Car- 
dinal CampeiuS  supposed  hiraaelf  addriissed 
bv  **  Lord  Cardinal,''  she  points  to  Woli>ey,  ami  ex- 
giaifnB,  Xo  ^  speak  I "  Uarlowe,  the  painter, 
'  "wd  ha  thought  her  statuesque  attitude  at  that  mu- 
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meni  was  the  aublimest  thing  in  antnent  or  modem 
sculpture.  It  waa  a  combination  of  the  magnificence 
of  Mictiael  Angelo  with  the  grace  of  a  I^axiteles. 
Seven  distinct  rounds  of  applause  usually  accom- 
panied the  utterance  of  that  simple  apoetro|^ie. 
Harlowe  took  advantage  of  tlie  time  she  wms  thus 
oUiged  to  occupy  in  one  attitude,  to  sketch  the 
whole  scene,  and  he  afterwards  transferred  il  to 
canvas.  The  whole  of  the  Kemble  lamity,  with 
other  distinguished  actora,  were  prcaaed  into  the 
picture,  which  even  now,  in  its  engraved  fbrm, 
bears  a  good  price  in  the  market. 
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Ala»J  for  that  time,  "  how  far  unlike  the  now 
ami  then,"  when,  little  John  the  Baptiata  that  we 
were,  with  oar  heada  in  chargers  of  irill,  we  cared 
not  yet  for  any  of  those  toya  of  humanity,  duulde 
firata,  mitres,  seata  in  parliament,  fox-lionnds,  yachts, 
&c.,  those  unsatisfying  toys,*  and  were  supremely 
bappy  with  what  we  had  been  expectii^  fur  sevt-ru 
houi-8,  —  the  flit  pluinp  fig  with  the  golden  seeds, 
and  the  spoonful  of  Weitt  Indian  jelly,  which  were 
suleuinly  handed  over  to  us  after  dinner,  on  the 
night  of  the  annual  party,  by  the  tall  severe  gentle- 
man (friend  of  the  lamily),  who  evidently  regarded 
our  arrival  from  the  nursery  with  the  inteneest 
disgust,  thinly  covered  over  by  a  laiser^le  varnish 
oS  gay  benevolence. 

On  those  rare  dinner-party  days  it  was  our  habit 
to  prowl  round  the  butler's  pantry  and  kt^p  a 
bright  loukout  about  the  top  shelves  tor  tbooe  green 
dlsliea  full  of  almonds  and  raisins,  thOkO  IHles  of 
oranges  stuck  proudly  with  stilf  shiny  laurel  leaves, 
or  those  little  morasses  of  golden  green  pre^rve, 
showing  dark  Hgain^t  the  sparkling  light  of  cut-glass 
dishes,  generally  supposed  in  the  family  to  be  of 
priceless  value.  The  search  being  illegal,  the  very 
illeg<<Iity  gave  it  a  kind  of  chitrin.  it  partook  of 
llie  character  of  poaebing.  It  becaous  then  a 
serious  speculation  among  as  junior  members  of  the 
liimily  what  there  would  be  at  di.'Bsei-t,  —  whether 
chestnuts,  or  if  the  cherry  brandy  would  be  brought 
out ;  if  there  would  be  a  pine  or  a  melon ;  whether 
the  grapes  would  go  round,  and  ever  n^ach  us ; 
whether  we  should  refuM  tHScaits  if  they  were  likely 
to  deprive  us  of  a  chance  of  a  second  onmge,  and 
so  on.  No  Btoukbrukera  on  'Change,  no  ^ippery 
rogues  with  a  new  marUng^e  at  WIeabaden,  ever 

Jieculated  more  on  potialtMUties  than  we  youngsten 
id  aa  we  brtbhed  onr  hair  to  go  down  after  dinner. 
Then  was  the  time  that  fruits  were  enchanted  things 
to  us,  and  always  seemed  freah  from  fairy  land. 

The  Persian  melons  with  the  obscure  Arabic  in- 
scriptions on  their  rinds  worked  in  white  thruads, 
were  just  tliose  that  turned  into  Cinderella's 
coaches.  Thosa  leather-eoated  chestnuts  caiue  from 
Don  Quixote's  country.  Those  little  bags  of  wine, 
called  [Trapes,  grew  on  the  Rhine,  —  perhaps  by  the 
Bttd*  Toti'er  where  the  wicked  bishop  was  eaten  up. 
Cvery  fiuit  had  its  story,  and  was  at  once  a  picture 
and  a  legend. 

That  pleasant  little  combination  dish  of  fruit  that 
they  bring  vou  atler  dinn^  at  a  French  re^taurant 
called  Les  Quatre  Mendiants,  as  strongly  boggesls  a 
legend  as  dt*es  the  French  name  lor  aromatic  vine- 
gar, —  the  Vinegar  fif  (he  Four  Thieves.  Tue  lat- 
ter Mory  is  that,  rubbed  over  with  tkis  pungent 
liquid,  HMir  thieves  of  Marseilles,  during  the  liuie  of 
the  great  plague  in  that  city  succeedt-d  in  safely 
pluodering  the  dead.     The  Four  Beggars  is  an 
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equally  au^esdve  aame.  Who  were  these  four 
beggars?  In  wfaatragn  did  tbey  live?  Did  tbey 
ever  live  ?  Were  they  Holbwa  men,  with  great 
slashed  sleeves,  taaselled  with  bunehes  of  greasy  rib- 
bons,— old  soldiers  o(  Francis  the  First,  perhaps, 
who  had  wrestled  with  the  Swiss  ?  Were  tbey  not 
grim,  brown,  scarred  rascals,  ripe  for  the  gaUows, 
cashed  by  Bernese  and  Obu-nind  balberas,  and 
benten  awnit  by  Bur^randian  partisans;  nimble  at 
cuttinf;  purses ;  ntmmmg  heavy  gold  chains ;  snatch- 
ing silk  cloaks  and  feathered  velvet  caps  with  cam- 
eos and  jewels  at  tbeir  sides  ;  dexterous  at  threading 
crowds  at  preachings  and  processions,  —  sturdy,  res- 
olute, heartless,  merry,  desperate,  Heaveo-forsaken 
scoundrels,  living  for  the  moment  and  under  the 
greenwood  tree,  with  their  heads  against  the  dead 
deer,  sleeping  away  the  tbougbta  of  the  fiitare? 
Would  not  Callot  have  sharply  etched  their  rags  and 
ribbona,  and  Rembrandt  have  watcbed  them  tbroagh 
a  prison  grating,  while  horrible  Abhonon  vm  grind- 
ing his  axe  in  the  courtyard  and  blinking  at  the 
eun  ?  would  not  Salvator  Rosa  have  sketched  them 
as  they  lay  on  a  rock  under  a  shattered  oak-tree, 
gambling  with  torn  and  greasy  cards  for  a  gold  cru- 
cifix ana  a  pearl  rosary?  would  not  Tenters  have 
pictured  them  revelling  at  a  village  inn,  drunk  at 
bkittles,  tipsy  at  shufQu-board,  —  swaggering,  8weai> 
ing,  pullini^  out  knives,  bugging,  or  stabbing  ? 

It  was  this  same  dish  about  which  we  once  found 
some  stray  French  verses  written  on  the  back  of  a 
wine-list  in  a  cafeiri  the  Palais  Royal.  Tbey  ran, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  roughly  paraphrase  tliem, 
somewhat  thus,  —  and,if  pointless,  they  are  at  least 
picturesque :  — 

Qsmm  MinDims  —  (t&b  ?otnt  Bnoui). 

Odcc  on  a  time,  In  tbe  brave  Henry'i  Kfe, 

four  bemntra  dialog  nntcroMth  a  tree, 
OomiiiiiMl  tlMir  atoni.  Bach  ftrom  hla  w*llet  draw ' 

HandfUU  of  atobn  frntt,  and  aaDg  fin-  giM. 

Bo  mni  tbe  tUtrj.   "  Oar^ op,  bring  the  carte,  — 
S<<u|i,  cutlet*, —  Staj,  and,  mlod,  a  mattrlutte. 

And,  CfaHTlfs,— a  ptat  of  Burgunilj'a  beet  Btraone; 
Id  our  deep  glaaMi  eTery  joy  thall  float. 

"  And,  frar<fon,  bring  me,  from  the  woren  frail 
TbHt  turl>ancd  mrrchanta  from  fair  Smyrna  sent. 

The  flita  wttb  goMeo  leeda,  the  hawycd  fruit 
That  toM.  the  atranger  In  the  Syrian  tcQk 

**  Oo  fetch  ns  grape*  fnnn  off  tbe  vintage  tow*, 
'  Whnv  the  limwn  Spanlarda  gayly  quaff  the  wine 
What  lims  tbe  aiure  ripple  of  the  waves 
Laugba  bright  betireeu  the  gmn  leavei  of  the  tIim. 

'*  Nor  yet,  munlndrtil  of  the  fabled  aerip, 

forget  the  naiB  fnm  Barceluna'a  ihore, 
Suabcd  111  Iberian  oil  lr<m  ollvea  preeted. 

To  tbe  criap  kernels  adding  one  (harm  man. 

"  The  almoodi  lait,  pluclcpd  fraoi  a  annny  tree 
lliilf.«ay  up  UiMoni,  blaached  aa  uoitt  white 

Aa  Leito-a  ttieth  t  and  they  will  tttly  crown 
Tbe  beggara'  tOnrfUd  dlih  f^r  at  lo-ulgU. 

"  Beggara  were  happy,  then  let  ui  be  lo  ; 

We 've  buried  Uare  in  wlue'a  red  gloving  aea  ;  — 
There  Irt  him  soaking  lie,  —  he  wai  uur  fne,  — 

Joy  laughs  abore  his  grave,  and  so  wlU  we." 

The  History  of  Cooking,  from  the  Deluge  to  the 
Passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  works  that  ever  ruined  a  publisher.  It 
wuulil  run  to,  say  about  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  volumes  folio  without  the  index,  and  would  se- 
cure the  author  a  limited  Income,  but  an  enormous 
fame.  Perhaps  the  world  is  hardly  ripe  for  it  yet 
Lft  the  globe  go  on  turning  its  round  sides  like  an 
enornious  apple  to  the  sun's  fire  for  a  century  longer, 
and  perhaps  then  it  will  be  ready  for  the  book.  One 
volume  would  be  dedicated  to  the  gay  and  smiling 
subject  of*  Desserts,'  and  a  pleasant,  anecdotic  little 


pamphlet  of  four  thousand  and  odd  pages  it  would 
make. 

Tbe  dessert  of  the  Middle  Ages  bad  no  special 
character.  There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  Cellini 
cop  and  Limoges  plate,  and  Prissy  dish  and  gc^d- 
chased  goblet,  about  it,  and  perfumes  and  ^ices 
enough,  no  doubt.  We  picture  the  cakes  like  wed- 
ding-cakes, heavy,  full  of  citron,  rather  indigestible ; 
and  we  imagine  certain  errors  of  taste  marring  the 
whole  aflair :  as  in  Ben  Jonson's  time  ■  when  at  a 
lord  mayor'a  feast  a  be-ribboned  dwarf  jester,  at  a 
given  signal,  took  a  flying  header  into  a  huge  bowl 
of  custard,  to  the  alarm,  terror,  indignation,  and  de- 
light of  the  aldermen,  the  court  gallants,  and  tlvB 
ladies,  whose  ruS,  farthingales,  and  slashed  boee 
of  silk  and  satin  must  have  been  cruelly  splashed 
and  spotted. 

In  tbe  times  of  the  Medicis  and  tbe  Bartholomew 
Massacre,  the  French  and  Italian  nobles  had  a  curi- 
ous custom  of  always  carrying  about  with  them,  in 
tbe  pockets  of  their  silk^doublets,  costly  little  Ixaes 
full  of  bonbons. 

Henri  Quatre,  Mary  de  Mi'dtcis,  and  all  their 
friends  and  foes,  carried  about  with  them  little  gold 
and  Limc^es  enamelled  boxra,  atill  to  be  seen  at 
any  sale  of  Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson's;  no  doubt 
there  was  one  full  of  red  and  white  sugar-plums  in 
the  pocket  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  when  she  fell 
dead  at  the  foot  of  the  block  in  Fothcrinsay.  You 
may  be  sure  there  was  one  in  the  pouch  of  gridy 
Due  de  Guise,  with  the  close  cropped  bullet  nead 
and  the  long  spidery  legE^  when  he  lay  dead  and 
bleeding  on  the  polished  Jloor  of  the  castle  of  Blois; 
no  doubt  as  he  fell,  with  a  dull  thump,  a  stream  of 
red  and  white  "ten  thousands"  rolled  along  the 
marqueterie.  It  was  a  childish  custom;  it  proreathat 
tbe  age  had  a  tweet  tooth,  and  a  more  boyidi  taste 
than  ours  possesses,  but  it  must  have  been  useful  Sat 
diplomatic  purposes  and  highly  conducive  to  flirt- 
ing. How  the  custom  must  have  helped  to  develop 
character  and  illustrate  temper  I  Sir  Antbon^  Ab> 
Kilute  could  snap  bis  box  down  and  refuse  a  bon- 
bon, or  Malvolio  could  smile  and  present  hie  with  a 
bow  and  a  conceited  grimace.  Jaoues  would  mora- 
lize aa  he  gulped  a  red  almond,  and  Mercutio,  hold- 
ing one  between  his  fingt-r  and  bis  thumb,  would 
rattle  out  a  dozen,  quips  before  he  swallowed  the 
sweetmeat  with  a  laugh  and  askance  look  at  scorn- 
ful Beatrice. 

It  is  in  Robert  May's  "  Accomplished  Cook," 
published  in  1665,  five  years  after  the  glorious  and 
never  sufficiently  to  be  remembered  Bestoration  at 
that  Father  of  (a  good  many  of)  his  subjects, 
Charles  the  Secomi,  after,  as  Marvell  stud,  he  had 
been,  like  the  son  of  Kish,  in  exile,  — 

"  BeekiDg  hia  father's  aasea  all  the  while,  —  " 

it  was  at  old  Lady  Dormer's,  that  this  zealous  ser- 
vant in  his  eager  punuit  of  fame  devised  a  central 
ornament  for  a  dessert.  It  gives  one  a  strange 
notion  of  the  tasteless  luxury  and  coarse  pleasures 
of  the  society  where  Rochesttr  fluttered  and  where 
Buckingham  flriunted.  Mr.  Robert  May  expatiates 
largely  on  the  skill  and  art  required  to  build  a  laige 
gil'ledship  of  confectionery, —  its  masts,  cabins,  port- 
holes, anil  loHy  poop,  all  smart  and  glittering:  its 
rigging  alt  ataunto;  its  bunting  ^yinj; ;  its  fore- 
head bright  as  gold  leaf  could  make  it.  Its  guns 
were  charfted  with  actual  powder,  its  cai^  was  two 
turrete<l  pies,  one  full  (O  admirable  invention ! )  of 
live  Urds,  the  other  (0  incomparable  ingenoity  of 
the  AjHcian  art ! }  of  frc^   When  borne  m  by  gay 
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pages  to  the  sound  of  mtnic,  the  gnns  were  dis- 
charged, the  ladies  screamed  and  fainted,  so  much 
M  ft9  to  require  being  held  up  and  consolud  with  sips 
of  TukHy,  the  gallants  all  the  while  smiling  and 
applaoding. 

This  done,  says  the  zealous  and  thoughtful  man, 
to  sweeten  the  smell  of  powder,  "let  the  ladies  take 
the  f^-shells  full  of  sweet  waters  (also  part  of  the 
cargo  of  the  vessel),  and  throw  them  at  each  other, 
and,  all  danger  being  seemingly  over  by  this  time, 
yoQ  may  suppose  they  will  desire  to  see  what  b  in 
the  pies,  and  when  lifting  first  the  Hd  off  one  pie, 
out  skip  some  frogs,  which  make  the  ladies  to 
A\p  and  shriek ;  next  after  the  other  pie,  whence 
come  oat  the  birds,  who,  by  a  natural  Instinct 
flying  in  tbe  light,  will  put  out  the  candles;  so 
that  what  with  the  flying  birds,  skipping  frogs,  the 
one  above,  the  other  beneath,  will  cause  much 
dvlight  and  surprise  to  the  whole  company."  At 
length  the  candles  are  lighted,  and  a  banquet 
bitnight  in ;  the  muxic  sounds,  and  every  one  with 
much  delight  rehearses  their  actions  in  the  former 
passages.  "These,"  says  Mav,  regretfully  (for  tbe 
immortal  diiih  was  invented  m  the  rei^n  of  James 
the  Fimt), "  these  were  formerly  the  d«Ii;;bt  of  nobil- 
ity before  gowl  housekeeping  had  left  England,  and 
the  sword  really  acted  that  which  was  only  counter- 
feited in  such  honest  and  laudable  exercises  as 
these."  Such  were  the  sports  at  Whitehall  when 
hlack-browed,  swarthy  "  Old  Rowley  "  presided  at 
the  table,  on  which  grave  Clarendon  condescended 
to  imile,  and  which  Evelyn  and  Waller  may  have 
watched  with  blind  approval. 

The  House  of  Brunswick  brought  over  sound  Prot- 
estantism, but  German  taste.  Cookery  grew  cum- 
brous, dull,  and  uninventive.  A  vulgar  naturalism 
became  tbe  fashion  with  the  Germanized  Italian  and 
French  cooks  of  tbe  eighteenth  century.  Horace 
Walpole,  grvat  about  trifles,  incompariible  decider 
of  the  width  of  a  shoe-backle,  keen  despiser  of  all 
follies  and  meannesses  but  bis  own,  neat  and  fas- 
tidious tripper  along  a  flowery  path  over  this  vulgar 
and  pauper-encumbered  planet,  derided  the  new 
fashion,  in  desserts.  Jellies,  biscuits,  sugar-plums, 
and  creams,  simple,  unpretending,  and  pleasant 
facts,  had  long  since  given  way  to  fashionable 
inanity  and  fashionable  rusticity  to  harlequins, 
eondoliers,  Turks,  Chinese,  and  shepherdesses  of 
OBxon  China.  This  was  the  Pre-Adamite  formation, 
hut  these  fitotastic  creatures,  wandering  about  a 
dessert  in  a  meaningless  way  among  dry  frizzly 
{•roves  of  curled  paper  and  silk  flowers,  were  soon 
discovered  to  be  insipid.  By  degrees  the  great 
mimls  in  the  white  nightcaps  soared  higher  (the  im- 
perfect metaphor  miuit  be  excused),  and  there  ap- 

Eared  at  my  Lord  Clacklemore's  dessert,  and  at  the 
irl  of  Tattleton's  dinner-table,  meadows  full  of 

Eipcr  cattle  all  over  spots,  sugar ,  cottages,  where 
dmon  and  Chloe  lived  when  they  wt^re  not  at  the 
Ridotto,  or  ambiguous  Madame  Cornelys's  great 
m^isquerade  in  Soho  Square  ;  pygmy  and  long-leg>;ed 
Neptones  in  cockle-shell  cars  domineerinj;  over 
oceans  of  looking-glass  and  rumpty  seas  r>f  silver  lis- 
sue.  My  Lady  Filzbattteaxe,  tbe  Honorable  Miss 
Iloopington,  and  plain  Miss  Bluesacque,  came  home 
from  Chenevix's  and  the  India  sho(is  laden  with 
dolls,  babies,  and  little  gods  and  goddesses,  not  for 
their  children  but  for  their  houwkeepers.  Gradu- 
ally even  such  brains  as  those  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  whose  chosen  companions  were  Desnoyers 
the  dancing-master,  and  Bubfaa  Duddington  the 
toady,  began  to  deride  these  little  puppet-shows 


that  figured  in  the  centre  of  the  Burgundy  glasses 
and  the  dishes  of  macaroons.  The  Dilettante  so- 
ciety, and  fashionable  visits  to  Rome  and  Florence, 
awakened  expanded  notions  of  art.  The  grandeur 
of  size  now  struck  these  pygmy  dandiea  The 
ambitious  confectioners  of  the  fashionable  squares 
aspired  to  positive  statuary,  spindle-legged  Venuses, 
and  barber's  dummy  Marses,  in  affected  postures. 
Walpole  mentions  a  celebrated  confectioner  of  Lord 
Albermarle's,  who  loudly  complained  that  bis  lord- 
ship would  not  break  up  the  ceiling  of  the  dining- 
room  to  admit  the  heads,  spear-points,  and  upraised 
thunderbolts  of  a  middle  dish  of  Olympian' deitira 
eighteen  feet  high. 

But  even  this  flight  of  my  Lord  Albemarle's  con- 
fectioner was  surpassed  by  an  enthusastic  contem- 
porary in  the  service  of  the  Intendant  of  Gascon^, 
at  a  ^eat  feast  given  in  that  province  in  honor  of 
the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Tbe  nobles  of 
Gascony  were  treated  with  a  dinner  and  a  dessert. 
The  latter  concluded  with  a  representation,  by 
waxed  figures  moved  with  clock-work,  of  the  cere- 
monial of  the  sick-room  of  the  Dauphine^s  and  tbe 
happy  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  great  monarchy. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  over  zeal  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Beaufort's  Neapolitan  confectioner,  whom  Mr 
Hayward  describes  as  deeply  impressed  with  the 
dignity  of  his  art.  llis  Grace  was  one  night  in  bed 
fast  asleep,  and  with  the  curtains  drawn  snug,  when 
"  he  was  ware  of  an  excited  knock  at  the  door  sev- 
eral times  impatiently  repeated.  Somewhat  impa- 
tiently the  Duke  stirred  in  his  warm  nest,  sat  up, 
pulled  the  curtains  back,  and  asked  testily  who  the 

 •  was  there  ?  "    A  v<«co  answered  in  broken 

English  :~ 

"  C'est  mot  sffuiement,  —  it  is  only  me,  Signor 
Due.  I  was  last  night  at  the  opera,  and  was  dream- 
ing of  the  music.  It  was  Donizetti's,  and  I  have  got 
one  grand  idea.  I  rose  from  my  bed.  I  invented  a 
sorbet.  I  have  named  it  aller  that  divine  composer, 
and  I  hasten,  urec  la  plus  grande  vitexse,  to  inform 
your  Grace."  This  reminds  the  narrator,  from  whom 
we  quote,  of  Herbault's  address  to  an  Engliah  lady 
of  rank,  when  he  hurried  to  her  hotel  to  announce 
the  completion  of  an  order  for  a  turban  and  ostrich 
feathers:  "Madame,  af>er  three  sleepless  nights, 
the  feathers  are  arranged."* 

The  Prince  Regent,  whose  tastes  inclined  to  a  sort 
of  vulgar  and  spurious  Orientalism,  at  one  of  his 
costly  feasts  at  Carlton  House,  had  a  channel  of  real 
water  running  round  tbe  table,  and  in  this  swam  gold 
and  silver  fish. 

The  French  epicurean  writers  say  that  the  dessert 
should  be  the  girandole  or  crowning  tableau  of  the 
dinner.  It  should  surprise,  aftoni^h,  dazzle,  enchant. 
If  the  dinner  biive  fully  satisfied  the  sense  of  taste 
and  the  well-balanced  appetite,  the  dessert  should 
address  itself  to  the  sou!  through  the  eyes.  It  should 
rouse  sensations  of  surprise  and  admiration,  and 
crown  the  enjoyments  that  commenced  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  cover  of  the  soup  tureen, —  that  F«n- 
dorri's  casket  of  a  bad  dinner,  that  joy  and  triumph 
of  a  successful  and  tasteful  repast. 

The  dessert  is  allowed  by  all  French  writers  to 
be  Italian  in  origin.  The  miVre  d'holel,  before  Ihe 
Italian  dessert  arrived,  gloried  in  targe  dishes, 
mountains  of  fruit,  and  sticky  hills  of  sweetmeats. 
The  elegance  was  clumsy  and  ostentatious.  There 
WHS  no  poetrv  in  it  Paul  Veronese's  pii-ture  of  the 
Marriage  of  Cnna  will  give  some  idea  of^  the  primeval 
French  dessert  The  newer  fashion  consisted  in 
those  futile  trees  and  shrubs  and  orchards  and 
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gardtjna  abased  by  Horace  AValpide;  but  French- 
mea  delitibtud  in  ttiu  se<iB  of  gl»B«,  the  Bower-b«^ii 
fumwd  of  tiolured  miiiI,  and  the  little  men  and 
women  in  ititgar  jipomenwling  in  fUHcnelli-d  buwlinj:- 
gret-ns.  Thw  rustom  hud  iiot  bwn  introduct-d  in 
1664  -  lfl66,  when  Louia  the  Fuurti^cnth  [rave  thwe 
magnificent  fe:ea  at  Vert«ill«»  of  which  Muliire  has 
left  glowing  descrip'ioii!*-  The  Band  g^rdt  ns  first 
appearud  in  FpaiHMs  in  1725,  at  t'le  in  irriftvi'  of  that 
mb-eratile  and  sclfwh  voluptuary  Louis  the  Fifeftith 
with  Queen  Mary  of  Pol.m'I ;  and  it  ia  Biiiil  that  tWm 

firincess,  brou^ilit  up  in  misery  and  fbst'urity  in  the 
ittle  town  of  WiB^nbuurc;,  wa*  delif;h»ed  with  ihf 
fantHtlic  new  fa?hion.  ll  is  in  tlie  nature  of  ^irt  and 
acienco  to  advance  from  cominest  to  conqnest.  Sir 
Ilunifjhry  Davy  once  said,  science  {{rew  m  I'lKtt  that, 
even  while  he  was  prepiipinji  for  the  prefs,  his  work 
hud  to  receive  conotant  altt'raiionK.  lX:t-fiirge!>, 
fiitber  of  the  author  of  aeveral  ronnnfcs,  and  the 
comedies  of  The  Jealous  Wife  and  Tom  Jonts  in 
Londun,  was  the  fintt  decomtor  of  tho»*  dnyn.  He 
introduced  imitation  foliage,  and  gave  ti  the  fr:zalf  d 
muslin  what  waa  then  i-on:<i<lered,  in  ihe  words  of 
one  of  his  eulofjizers,  "  un  si  pnind  air  de  nMtiire  et 
de  virile."  To  him  soeceeded  another  great  crea- 
ture, Ue  Lorme.  D«  Lorme  ba<l  not  such  profun- 
dity of  imii^inau'on  and  ereitive  gfniiis,  yvt  he  still 
found  laureU  in  Paris  to  h-irve-t.  .ind  wli;tt  lie  left 
ungithered  were  stored  up  by  Du'foy,  of  the  Rue 
de*l'Ai  bre  Sec,  who,  circa  18ii5.  irnioort.dized  him- 
self by  fiirraing  the  centre  of  bi-t  fli-wert  uf  pataci's 
and  templea  of  the  sevem-t  proportions,  of  pfrfect 
tasto  and  of  vast  ext-nt.  l)oiiie8.  fupolaf,  hii-e 
periotvlfs,  g;illeries  in  perspective,  eh'gunt  porticos, 
columns,  entabUtures  architravcB,  were  roonlded  by 
his  ingenious  and  skilful  hands.  The  pnifiles  were 
of  remarkable  purity,  tlw  dmamentB  of  exii'ilaite 
taste.  The  appropriate  aAtributeA  with  which  he 
adorned  hia  temples  rundered  mythology  an  afrer- 
ditiDer  btudy,  at  OKce  agreeable  and  instructive.  To 
these  templed  this  great  man  added  wuo<h  and 
groves  (the  trees  full  of  nature),  ami  adorned  them 
with  groups  of  BtTiin-s  of  Sevres.  He  almost  gave 
movement  and  lifb  to  thete  extraordinary  picture?, 
and,  by  managing  his  lijiht  and  shwle  with  tuste, 
lent  an  enchantment  to  the  whole,  turning  even  a 
wood  of  frixzlbd  muslin  into  a  slice  of  f^iry  I'liid. 

But  the  great  Dutfoy  did  nut  rest  here.  Naught 
with  liim  was  done  while  aaght  rem  lined  to  do.  He 
was  exactly  like  Cte^ar  a«  t at  ua  that  went.  He  h.id 
aheady  ransacked  earth,  air,  water,  to  please  the 
senties ;  he  now  thrust  bia  hiind'  into  the  fire.  He 
sought  the  aid  of  the  pyrotechnist,  and  that  artist, 
roused  by  friendship  and  money,  hurried  to  his  suc- 
cor. He  mixed  harmless  Chinese  and  scented  fire- 
works with  bis  temples  and  Greek  Bhrine.<< ;  at  a 
given  signal  fire  w«is  brought,  and  the  carefully  con- 
cealed match  lighted.  In  a  moment  the  Temjites  of 
DuCfoy  were  the  centres  of  a  whirl  of  colored  fine  ; 
a  tbonsatirtl  gerbeai  d^irted  to  the  ceiling,  and  shed 
their  scented  spiirka  on  the  astonished  and  delighted 
guests.  Tl»e  noise  and  fragrance  of  this  fountain  of 
light,  fl  line,  and  color  prjiluced  a  surprise  undis- 
turbed by  the  sha.duw  of  a  lisar;  fur  the  spnrks,  in 
fpit«  of  their  brilliancy,  were  so  innoi-ent,  th:it  even 
tlie  fineot  and  nioct  gauzy  silks  and  tissues  ri-ceived 
no  damage  from  them.  Kvery  one  allowed  that 
Fairy  LiimI,  on  a  Boyal  birthday,  had  been  pre- 
sented to  their  eyes,  and  that  no  more  lively  and 
splendid  way  of  terminating  a  bant|uet  had  ever 
Iwen  devised, 
it  was  at  this  same  time  that  sugar  rocks  &trcwn  with 


deliraeies  were  also  fbshionable  at  desserts,  with  fruits 
glac^es  au   cammel,  pyramids  of  bonbons,  iireil 
cheese,  &u.    At  the  same  period  a  Parisian  confer^  | 
lioner  won  eternal,  or  almost  eternal,  fame  —  say  six 
months'  fame —  by  prepiiring  for  state  dewerts  tlte 
principal  ^eene^  in  the  Opera  of"  The  Bards."   Ah,  | 
those  were  times  I    A  confectioner  had  to  keep  his  \ 
wits  ahunt  him  then,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time 
ii-er,  confectioner,  decorator,  punter,  architect, 
sculptor,  and  florist.  Ye«,  there  was  room  fur  genitis 
then.    A  <lesBerl  might  run  to  ten  ihouBand  crowns,  j 

The  dessert  is  meant  for  the  eyes  more  than  the  ' 
stomach.    Yet  what  bright  and  pleasant  things  have 
been  ?did  "  over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  "  ;  what  1 
pretty  and  gallant  compliments  paid  as  filberts  have 
been  cracked !    How  agreeable  it  is  on  a  winter 
evening  to  see  a  broadside  of  honest  chestnuts  bounce 
and  bmg  from  the  lower  bar  of  the  grate,  what 
time  the  miserable  and  tepid  formality  of  smug- 
gling them  in,  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  has  b(>en  f.>r>  ' 
gutren  for  the  quiet  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  a  I 
really  friendly  party !    The  dinner  is  over,  ila  to!N,  ' 
its  gldries,  are  past;  we  are  now  in  a  flowering  prai- 
rie of  idlenesn,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  try  fru  t<i, 
and  to  sip  at  all  preserves  that  are  not  at  discord  ! 
with  our  wine. 

Take  it  altogether  (conventicmal  as  it  is),  no  one 
wnnld  wish  the  custom  of  dessert  abolished.    It  is  a 
pleas  int  little  fruit  harve:<t ;  but  the  Wlies  must  no  ' 
lon^iiT  be  Buffi-red  to  leave       now  the  three-buttle 
d  lys  are  •■one  forever.   And  if  English  families  wuoM  \ 
only  get  in  10  the  quiet,  enjoyable  German  w^y  of  pirt 
sinking,  and  would  tuach  their  young  people  to  Miig,  ' 
des-ert  would  be  the  best  time  for  a  little  agreeable,  j 
unostentatious,  cosey,  natural  masic. 


AULD  LANG  SYNE.  1 
Marvellous  is  the  power  of  old  atsoctationp. 
The  familiar  nickname  you  have  borne  at  schonl  or  ' 
college  exercises  a  s{>ell  over  you  to  your  dving  | 
day  ;  at  least,  if  it  do  nofc,  you  must  have  been  more  I 
than  usually  eucres.-'ful  in  the  cultivation,  which  all  ' 
of  us  think  we  bxve  to  practise  lor  our  ease  and  ad-  ' 
vantage,  of  deadened  feelings.    For  my  part,  I  fl  it-  j 
ter  myself  I  am  as  carefully  weeded  of  all  genuine, 
spontaneous  gush  as  most  of'  my  equals,  or  even  of 
»iy  snperiors ;  and  yet,  if  the  corajKiund  househol'ter  ' 
himM-lf  were  to  rise  again,  confront  me  suihlenly 
anywhere,  and  address  me  familiarly  as  Pod  (the 
nickname  I  bore  at  school),  I  feel  eare  I  should,  on 
tlie  spur  of  the  moment,  respond  not  uncordii^ly,  I 
and  ifho  were  to  proceed  to  ask  the  loan  of  hal^ 
crown,  I  should  be  very  near  (but  I  shonld  tht^ 
have  had  time  to  rei*over  myself)  palling  out  the 
ex:ti-t  sum.    I  rxn  mention  a  few  cases  in  pmnt 

There  was  Perc^  Wentworth  Howard,  whom  we,  ' 
who  were  his  familiar  form-fisltows,  used,  with  scUooU  ' 
boys'  sardonic  pleasure  in  ignoring  high-«onading  ' 
names,  to  call  Joi-k.    I  had  not  met  bim  more  than 
once  or  twice  since  he  left  school,  when  one  day  I  j 
saw  him  at  Lord's.    Ho  had  been  several  yean  in 
India ;  he  had  an  ived  at  the  rank  of  captun  ;  he  ' 
wure  a  most  distinguished  air;  he  was  dressed  to 
perfei-tinn ;  and  he  had  with  him  what  looked  like 
a  fellow-capt  kin  of  similiar  exterior.    I  CHme  sml-  ' 
deiily  upon  bim  ;  an>l  I  must  confess  (what  m^-ty 
can  po«>il)Iy  regret  more  than  I  do)  that  there  was 
(.ind  is)  nothing  in  my  outward  appearance  —  from 
unfashionable  hat,  down  an  nnstriking  face,  yim^t 
well-worn  wai^teoatoand  t rouse ni,  to  domsy  buotii 
—  to  give  promise  of  an  eligible  acquaintance;  and 
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I  have  bad  leasons  since  to  believe  that  if  be  had 
been  allowed  a  little  time  for  contemplatioa  and 
preparation,  or  if  I  had  called  him  Captain  Howanl, 
or  even  Howard,  he  would  have  cut  me.  But,  aa  I 
have  said,  I  came  upon  him  suddenly ;  and  when 
surprise  elicited  from  me  a  joyful  cry  of  "  Hollo, 
Jock ! "  the  familiar  voice  and  name  were  too  much 
for  him,  and  be  greeted  me  quite  cordially  ;  whilst 
hii>  companion  could  not  believe  his  eyes,  and  was 
obliged  to  put  a  glass  in  one  of  them,  to  as»i«t  them 
in  discovering  the  truth.  The  companion,  more- 
over, was  fecetioas  enough  to  obMrve  afterwards,  aa 
I  have  been  informed  (by  a  kind  friend),  that  he 
ti-  couldn't  think  tchai  U  was  Howard  had  got  hold 
of."  I  bad  serious  though^  of  inviting  that  com- 
panion to  fight  across  a  handkerchief  (nr  a  British 
officer  who  accepts  a  challenge  nowadays  most  be 
a  madman,  —  and  X  don't*  think  the  ofHupanion 
was). 

Then  there 's  Bradahaw.  I  heard  the  account 
from  his  own  lips.  Bradahaw,  having  arrived  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  being  (aa  be  has  himself  been 
known  upon  ocea«on  to  declare)  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, wearing  mustache,  beard,  eye-glass,  and  all 
the  appurtenances  of  a  personage  who  must  be  set 
down  as  at  least  somebody,  cUsplaying  a  generally 
haughty  demeanor,  which,  as  a  stranger  once  in- 
formed him  (to  his  content,  rather  than  anything 
else),  "  did  n't  invite  conversation,  sir,"  and  priding 
himself  upon  the  fact  that  he  looked  noli  me  tangere 
to  perfection,  had,  nevertheless,  a  weak  point,  dat- 
ing back  from  ever  so  many  years  ago,  in  the  m»y 
esty  which  did  hedge  him.  Fugil  irreoocabiie  ver- 
bum;  and  the  unapproachable  Bradsbaw  could  not 
disaociate  himself  from  a  nickname  which  had  stuck 
t )  him  at  school ;  and  that  nickname  was  Jinks. 
Now,  a  school-fellow  of  Bradshaw's  and  mine,  whom 
v&  had  neither  oC  us  seen  for  many  years,  had  fallen 
into  disrepute,  in  craaequence  €£  having  done  some- 
thing "  queer  "  (or,  to  he  more  plain,  by  bo  means 
honorable),  and  there  was  a  general  UDderstanding 
that  the  man  who  had  so  done  could  no  longer  be 
known.  One  day,  however,  I  met  Bradshaw,  and 
he  said  to  me  in  an  excited  manner :  "  By  Jove  < 
what  do  yoD  think?  I  came  across  So-and-so  just 
now,  and  it  was  deuced  %i^ward.  I  felt  inclined 
to  cut  bim,  but  be  came  up  to  me,  and  held  out  his 
hand,  and  said  :  '  How  are  you.  Jinks  ? '  And 
what  ever  are  you  to  do  when  a  fellow  calk  you 
Jinks  ?  You  must  shake  hands,  you  know ;  and, 
upon  my  soul,  when  I  recollect  what  that  fellow 
was,  I  can't  believe  all  they  say  about  him."  And 
I 'm  very  much  o£  Bradshaw's  opinicm. 

Even  tushops  —  if  one  who  was  himself  eventually 
a  bishop  be  worthy  of  credit  —  cannot  altogether 
rid  themselves  of  the  influence  of  early  aasociaCiona, 
and  are  liable  to  let  slip  from  their  tongues,  aome- 
times  to  their  own  discomfiture,  nicknames  or  epi- 
thets affixed  in  the  days  of  youth.    According  to 
the  eventuid  iMshop's  story,  a  reverend  gonUeman 
named  Villieis,  who  had  juit  been  promoted  to  a 
i    b)»liopric,  and  was  under  the  first  joyous  effects  of 
1    promolwn,  encountered  in  the  street,  and  accosted, 
'    an  old  coll^-friend,  saying:  "  Ah!  how  are  you, 
mad  Talbot  V  "   "Glad  to  see  you  have  n't  forgotten 
'    old  nanue,"  ansiravd  Talbot,  sardonically :  1  con- 
I    gratulate  you  on  your  bishopric,  lushj/  Villiers  " ; 
I    ibr  by  this  style  and  title,  Latmized  and  sotYened  by 
clasiiical  scholan  unto  Lucius  Villterius,  was  the 
'   ri^ht  reverend  &thersaid  to  have  been  known  at 
college. 

So  deeply  rooted,  then,  and  ao  hard  to  be  eradi- 


cated, are  the  affections  and  memories  of  "  auld 
langsyne,".  that  I  can  easily  believe  Mmris,  who  tells 
me  that  he  has  never  recovered  from  the  wrench  it 
required  to  break  off  an  old  friendship.  "  If  I  were 
to  live  a  hundred  years,"  said  he  to  me,  earnestly, 
"  I  would  never  quai^  irremediably  with  an  old 
friend."  You  may  answer  sullenly,  as  Jonah  an- 
swered, when  be  was  asked,  "  Docst  tboa  weU  to 
be  angry?"  and  say  iMtterly,  "I  do  well  to  be 
angry  even  unto  death  " ;  bat  if  yon  let  yoar  anger 
carry  you  aa  far  aa  Morris's  carried  htm,  you  will 
have  many  an  hoiur  of  exquisite  remorse.  The  old 
friend's  face  will  haunt  you  as  yon  lie  awake  o^ 
nights ;  the  old  friend's  face  will  be  the  first  to  stare 
unexpectedly  and  unrecognizingly  upon  you  in  ■ 
BtnuDge  places;  the  old  friend's  face  will  appear 
like  a  goost's  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous  company,  of 
whom  you  are  one,  and,  like  a  ghost's,  will  spoil  your 
mirth ;  the  old  friend's  face,  careworn  and  luiggard, 
will  confront  you  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  you 
will  be  smitten  with  a  dreadful  pan^.  Where  aad 
when  you  least  look  for  it,  the  dd  fnend's  tace  will 
crop  up  before  you,  and  assume  an  expression  of 
utter  uoconsciooFnesa  after  one  momentary  gleam  of 
inexpressible  meaning.  Better,  you  will  think  for 
the  instant,  tbat<^  lashioos  had  prevailed, — that 
one  had  dain  the  other  in  honorable  fight ;  then  the 
living  might  at  least  have  monmed  fiir  the  dead, 
saying  over  his  grave,  "  Alas,  my  brother  I " 

And  yet  I  think  Morris,  if  ever  any  nun  had, 
had  a  reason  ibr  qoarrBllinir  irremediably.  Let  his 
simple  stoiy  be  heard,  ana  then  let  judgment  be 
passed. 

•Suppose  that  Morris  and  I  are  walking  arm-in- 
arm  on  the  nnfasbionable  side  of  Botten  Row ;  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  narrow  path  on  the  Knightdiridge 
side.  On  a  Budden,  Morris  mutters  between  hia 
teeth,  "  Confound  that  fellow,  —  he 's  everywhere ; 
and  he  looks  exactly  like  a  ghost  this  time." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  ask. 
Do  you  see  that  hollow-eheeked,  gray-^iaircd 
OUB  aa  a  very  t<^r  roan  oob  'i  " 
Withamt-taU?" 

"Yes;  and  the  rider  has  shmnken,  old-man's 
legs;  a  noie  like  an  eagle's  beak ;  eyes  that  yoa  can 
hmxUy  see  now,  bat  which  used  to  flash  hha  a  fal- 
oon's ;  dropinng  chin  and  stoofMng  ihoaldezs.  Yet 
be  was  onoe  as  undaonw  a  fellow  as  ever  yon  saw ; 
and  yoB 'd  baldly  heUere  he  is  younger  thu  I 
am." 

"  Nonsense  I  Why,  be  is  as  gray  as  a  ba^er,  and 

you  have  not  a  white  hair  vtsime." 

"  He  is  younger  than  I  am,  for  all  that ;  and  I, 
as  you  know,  am  considerably  on  the  right  side  of 

forty." 

"  But  do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  can  tell  you  his  name :  it  is  Horace 
Faton.  And  be  haunts  me  aa  if  be  were  a  ghost,  — 
the  ghost  of  the  good  old  times." 

"  Then  you  do  know  him." 

»No,IdonoL  I  did;  but  I  quarrelled  with  him, 
and  swore  I  woold  never  tpetk  to  him  again. 
Never  yon  quarrel,  old  fellow,  with  an  old  friend, 
and  swear  you  'II  never  speak  to  bim  again.  He  'It 
haunt  you  aa  that  man  naunts  me ;  he  '11  upbraid 
you,  by  looking  old  and  miserable  when  you  can't 
sympathize  with  him  and  cheer  him,  as  that  man 
upbraids  me  ;  he  'II  nop  up  wherever  you  are,  and 
send  you  upon  a  whole  fliiod  of  .pleasant  recollec- 
tions, which  are  turned  bitter  as  gall  at  the  sight  of  ' 
him,  when  yoa  think  what  lie  and  yon  were,  and  now 
are." 

ni   CoOqIp  J 
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"  But,  my  dear  Morris,  tbis  is  not  at  atl  like  you. 
How  in  the  world  did  i/ou  ever  manage  to  qaarrel 
so  bitterly  with  anybody  V  " 

"  Well,  you  eliall  hear.  Paton  and  I  were  at 
school  together,  and  at  college  together ;  and,  though 
I  va9  a  little  his  BeaiorJme  were  very  intimate. 
There  was  scarcely  any  Enid  of  fun  which  we  did 
not  share,  and,  what  is  still  more  conducive  to 
frieadsbip,  there  was  scarcely  a  scrape  which  one 
got  into  which  was  not  got  into  by  the  other.  There 
was  one  difficulty,  however,  into  which  Paton  was 
continually  falling,  but  which  I,  through  having 
more  means  than  he  bad,  managed  to  avoid.  Of 
course,  I  allude  to  money-lend  erfi.  Well,  things 
came  at  last  to  such  a  pass,  that,  if  he  were  unable 
to  raise  a  certain  sum,  he  would  have  to  leave  the 
university  for  a  temporary  residence  somewhere  else, 

—  probably  in  a  prison,  —  and  then  he  could  n't  go 
out  ia  honors.  And  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
acquisitive  powers,  and,  with  all  his  knocking  about, 
managed  to  read  pretty  bard,  so  that  he  stood  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  a  fellowship.  His  friends  were 
therefore  in  consternation,  and  set  about  procuring 
the  neceseary  sum.  His  ki&afolk  were,  some  unable, 
some  unwilling,  to  aid  him  whom  they  considered  a 
scamp ;  so  the  burden  fell  on  college  friends.  What 
I  could,  of  coarse  I  did ;  and  I  refused  to  take  any 
sort  of  acknowledgment,  merely  saying  that,  if  he 
were  ever  in  a  position  to  repay,  he  could,  and  I  felt 
quite  sure  would ;  otherwise,  such  a  matter  would  go 
for  nothing  between  him  and  me.  AVell,  years  went 
on  ;  I  had  lefl  the  university  (not  without  A  degree, 

—  don't  think  that) ;  had  got  through  what  little 
money  I  had;  had  been  unsuccessful  in  everything 
I  tried  my  hand  at;  and  had  arrived  almost  at  what 
is  called  "the  lend-me-half-a-crown stage."  Indeed, 
it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  a  roof  over  my  head. 
Dinners  I  read  of,  but  seldom  touched  (not  for  want 
of  inclinattOQ) ;  and  I  was  living  proof  that  "man 
wants  but  little  here  below" — just  to  maintain  ex- 
istence. Seedy  to  look  upon  I  was,  and  very  weak ; 
and  I  perused  with  much  interest  in  die  papers  the 
accounts  of  death  *' accelerated  by  starvation." 
Meanwhile,  Paton  had  obtained  his  fellowship ;  had 
afterwards  found  lucrative  employment;  and,  with 
his  felloifsbip,  must  have  had  a  pretty  fair  income. 

Still,  I  knew  be  had  heavy  college  debts,  which 
would  make  a  hole  in  his  means,  and  take  some  time 
to  pay  off;  so  I  was  not  surprised  that  he  did  not' 
settle  with  me  ;  for  we  had  kept  up  no  correspond- 
ence since  1  hnd  paid  a  visit  to  his  college  soon  af- 
ter he  was  made  fellow,  and  he  might  know  nothing 
of  my  affaira.  One  day,  however,  I  found  he  bad 
left  a  card  upon  me;  and  meeting  two  of  our  com- 
mon friends,  I  was  informed  by  them  that  he  had 
asked  them  to  dine  with  him  on  a  certain  day  at  his 
hotel,  had  called  to  ask  me  to  join  tbem,  and, 
finding  I  was  out,  bad  begged  them  to  give  me  the 
invitation.  I  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  just  then  ;  I  fett 
that,  if  I  were  to  go  and  dine  with  him,  the  tempta- 
tion to  tilade  to  a  settlement  would  be  too  strong, 
and  I  was  conscious  how  ungracious  such  behavior 
would  appear.  1  questioned  our  two  friends  about 
his  circumstances;  they  told  me,  as  I  bad  sunnised 
from  the  expensive  hotel  he  was  staying  at,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  very  flourishing ;  and  they  further- 
more said,  that  he  had  himself  laughingly  admitted 
that  ho  was  "rolling  in  gold,"  and  bad  informed 
them  that  he  wa^  going  to  be  married  in  a  very  few 
days.  This,  of  course,  involved  the  abandonment  of 
bis  fellowship;  and  if  he  eoiild  afford  to  j^ive  that 
up,  he  must  either  have  come  into  something  good, 


or  be  going  to  marry  "  money."  If  he  were  going 
to  marry  "  money,"  I  did  not  want  to  be  p^d  from 
that  source,  or  to  give  Lim  the  notion  that  I  had 
waited  until  he  was  married  that  I  might  immedi> 
ately  come  down  upon  him.  So  I  made  up  my  mind 
what  to  do.  I  would  not  dine  with  him  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  mentioned,  and  because  my  seedy  ap- 
pearance would  have  made  it  uncomfortable  both 
for  him  and  for  me ;  and  I  have  always  shrunk  from 
exposing  my  friends  to  that  sort  of  reflected  dis- 
credit. I  therefore  wrote  him  a  note,  of  which  2 
have  kept  a  copy :  here  it  is." 

I  took  the  copy,  and  read :  "  Dear  Fatok,  — 
You  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  an  invitattOD  by 

 and  ;  and  >ou  were  good  enough  to  leave 

a  card  for  me  at  my  lodgings.  I 'm  sorry  to  say  I 
can't  dine  with  you,  for  several  reasons.  I 'm  oat 
at  elbows,  literally,  Ind  out  at  toes,  too,  literally  ; 
and  I  should  n't  like  to  appear  at  your  hotel  in  that 
condition.  I  can  get  scarcely  anything  to  do,  and 
what  I  get  barely  suffices  to  pay  for  my  lodgings 
and  keep  me  alive.  I  am  often  in  a  position  to  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  that  atdcrmaD  who  was  envious  of  a 
beggar  for  being  hungry.  But  that  is  not  all.  If  I 
were  to  dine  with  you,  1  feel  that  it  would  be  un- 

F-acious  to"  take  that  opportunity  of  alluding  to  what 
could  not  help  mentioning;  so  I  have  preferred 
writing.  Perhaps  you  recollect  some  pecuniary 
transactions  between  us  a  few  years  ago,  when  I 
was  fortunately  able  to  be  of  some  little  service  to 
you  ;  and  as  I  am  now  so  situated  that  a  similar  ser- 
vice might  be  done  by  you  to  me,  to  my  great  ad- 
vantage, it  will  be  enough,  I  dare  say,  for  me  to 
mention  the  f,jct.  Pray,  don't  exceed  the  bounds 
to  which  I  went;  and  it'  it  seem  good  to  you,  I  will 
consider  that  I  am  asking  a  loan  which  I  wilt  repay 
when  —  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  long  before —  I 
can.  Mind,  I  am  not  claiming  a  debt;  I  am  only 
asking  a  tit  for  a  tat,  a  quid  pro  quo.  If  you  really 
can 't  do  what  I  want,  only  write  and  say  so ;  and  I 
shall  be  sorry,  but  —  that 's  all.  Yours  faithfully, 
"Edward  Morris." 
Well,"  said  I,  "  that  seems  simple  enough.  I 
suppose  he  called,  paid  up,  and  said  he  had  called 
before  for  that  very  purpose." 

**  He  neither  called,"  %aid  Morris  with  a  righ,  nor 
took  any  notice  at  all  of  my  letter." 

"  The  Scoundrel ! "  I  muttered  between  my 
teeth. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  such  a  heartless,  cruel  thing," 
continued  Morris,  *'  that,  after  waiting  two  or  three 
days,  I  made  a  resolution  to  go  to  his  hotel,  tell  him 
my  mind,  and  swear  I  would  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, speak  to  him  again.  It  was  n't  the  mon- 
ey I  cured  about  so  much ;  it  was  that  the  man  with 
whom  I  had  shared  good  and  evil,  and  whom  I  bad 
helped  to  save  from  what  appeared  to  be  imminent 
ruin,  seemed  not  to  care  a  sheet  of  note-paper 
whether  I  died  in  the  gutter  or  not.  I  can't  pre- 
tend to  -be  very  virtuous  and  strict  about  monev- 
mattera ;  I  owe  people  mone^  myself;  bat  I  would 
n't  be  indifferent  to  the  misrortunes  of  a  man  who 
had  done  me  a  lundness,  and  told  me  I  could  return 
if 

"Well." 

"  I  was  informed  that  he  had  left  his  hotel  the  day 

after  and   had  dined  with  him.  They 

told  me,  at  least,  that  he  was  to  have  done  so,  and 
was  going  straight  into  the  country  to  be  married. 
As  I  didn't  feel  any  grudge  against  his  wife,  and 
did  n't  wish  to  do  anything  which  might  possibly 
!  interfere  with  the  pleasantness  of  her  marriage  by 
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Tuflling  hor  husband's  temper,  I  determined  to  bide 
my  time." 

"  Well,"  said  I  agwn. 

**  Some  people  might  fiuppose  that  my  determi- 
nation would  biecome  weakened  by  lapse  of' time ;  but 
tbat  is  not  the  case  with  me.  I  am  far  more  likely 
to  become  set  than  irresolute  about  a  purpose  by 
deferring  it ;  and  the  more  I  reflected  on  that  man's 
conduct,  the  more  I  resolved  to  break  with  him  for- 
ever. Afler  oiore  than  a  year,  my  time  came.  Cir- 
cumstances improved  with  me,  and  after  a  while 
Master  Paton  appeared  on  the  scene-  We  were 
more  than  once  m  the  same  public  room  together, 
but,  aa  I  do  not  like  pablio  scandala,  I  determined 
to  wait,  unless  he  should  accost  me,  fbr  a  more  pri- 
vate opportunity.  Men  who  knew  both  him  and  me 
told  me  that  he  <^«n  inquired  after  me ;  but  some- 
how, though  he  must  have  seen  mc  two  or  three 
timi^  as  ^unly  as  I  saw  him,  be  sat  at  a  distance 
from  me,  and  took  great  apparent  interest  in  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  Did  -this  look  as  if  he  had 
not  received  my  letter,  and  aa  if  he  were  unconscious 

of  having  acted  badly  ?     Besidt»   and  

would  have  told  him  at  the  dinner  how  matters  were 
with  me.'* 

"  How  did  it  end  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  One  day,"  said  Morris,  "  I  went  into  a  large 
public  room,  out  of  which  opened  the  door  of  a 
small  room.  I  turned  the  handle  and  walked  in. 
The  only  man  there  was  Paton.  I  sat  down ;  and 
Paton,  with  a  great  deal  of  his  old  exterior  coolness, 
came  up  to  me,  held  out  his  hand,  and  tried  to  say 
cordially,  "  Hollo !  Morris,  how  are  yon  ?  "  I  put 
my  hands  in  my  pockets,  stood  up  (for  he  used  to 
have  an  occasional  fit  of  hitting  out),  and  said:  "  I 
wrotti  to  you  a  long  while  nao,  and  you  did  n't  think 
fit  to  notice  my  letter."   "  Where  did  you  write  to  ?  " 

asked  he,  trying  to  look  surprised.    "  To  the  

Hotel,"  said  I.  "  Don't  pretend  you  did  n't  have  the 
letter ;  it  must  have  reached  you.  Your  conduct 
is  sufficient  proof  that  you  had  it,  or  you  would  have 
called  on  me  again,  or  you  would  not  have  avoided 
me,  as  you  have  done  lately."  "I  —  I  —  I,"  stam- 
mered he.  But  I  cut  him  short  by  saying :  "  Will 
you  go  into  the  other  room,  or  shall  I  ?  The  further 
we  are  from  one  another  i^e  better ;  and  I  will 
never  speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live,  so  help 
me  God  t "  I  dare  lay  I  turned  very  pale ;  I  know 
he  did,  and  without  another  word  walked  into  the 
large  room.  1  might  have  been  inclined  to  listen  to 
the  excuse  that  be  had  not  received  my  letter ;  only, 
added  to  his  auspicious  conduct  whenever  he  had 
been  in  the  same  room  with  me  lately,  was  the  fact, 
th^t  he  had  before,  in  the  old  times,  ignored  a  letter 
I  bad  sent  him  with  his  share  of  a  jomt  hotel<bill  iu 
it  (about  which  I  had  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
remind  him),  and  that  his  iiabit  of  ignoring  notes 
which  could  not  well  be  replied  to  wiihout  a  remit- 
tunue  of  money  was  notorious.  *  I  had  imagined, 
liowever,  that  he  would  have  considered  -an  old 
friend's  misery  quite  a  different  matter." 

"  I  think  you  were  perSictly  justified  io  acting  as 
you  AM,"  said  I,  warmly. 

'*  Well,"  rejoiniMl  Morris,  "  don't  you  ever  act  in 
the  same  way.  I  don't  think  I  woold  Bf^aiot  what- 
ever provocation  1  bad.  By  some  strange  sort  of 
Numedis,  that  man  confronts  me  everywhere.  I 
have  n't  walked  here  for  throe  years  until  to-day,  and 
tlit^re  he  is,  looking  grayer,  and  older,  and  sadder, 
and  more  shrunken,  than  he  was  even  a  week  ago, 
when  he  startled  me  by  appearing  where  I  could 
have  sworn  he  would  nerer  come ;  and  yet  I  cannot 


ask  him  of  his  welfare,  though  he  was  rir  old  school- 
fellow, my  old  comrade,  my  old  friend. 
I  think  I  shall  take  Morris's  advice. 


GOETHE  ANn^^^EYEIlBEER. 

The  legend  of  Dr.  Faust  has  fascinated  author, 
composer,  poet,  dramatist,  and  ballet-master  ever 
since  the  German  student  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  world's  stage.  Whether  as  the  printer  who 
died  of  the  plague  in  1466,  whether  aa  Johannis 
Fanstus  of  Wurtembers  in  1530,  whether  as  the 
hero  of  Marlowe's  tri^dy  of  1594,  whether  aa  the 
character  depicted  by  Moontford  iQ  1684,  the  tradi- 
tions mi  plf»^  have  supplied  endless  matter  for  il- 
lustration. Goethe's  immortal  drama  extended  the 
infiuence  of  the  story.  Spohr  reigned  supreme  in 
Germany  with  his  opera  (on  the  legend,  not  on 
Goethe's  version)  until  he  was  snuffed  out  by 
Gounod  in  the  French  adaptation  of  Goethe's  play. 
We  have  had  Faust  pantomimes  and  Faust  ballets  in 
this  country  time  out  of  mind.  Many  will  recol- 
lect the  infernal  glories  of  "  La  Tentation  "  in  Paris, 
as  performed  in  1SS2  at  the  Academic  Boyale  de 
Musique,  and  its  march  of  the  diabolic  army  down 
the  devil's  staircase  into  Pandemonium,  with  Adol- 
phe  Adam's  music  \  and  the  pale  reflex  of  some  of 
the  scebes  of  the  lower  regions  at  our  King's  Thea- 
tre in  1833,  with  Perrot  as  a  Sylph,  Coulon  as 
Mephistopheles,  Albert  as  Faust,  and  Pauline  Ler- 
rous  as  Margaret  Then  Tieck  adapted  Goethe's 
poem  in  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  great 
man.  Melancthon  has  declared  he  knew  Faust,  and 
Calderon  availed  himself  of  the  ideal  Faust  in  "  El 
Magico  Prodigiosa"  Faust  has  been  in  every  band 
of  note  in  Europe,  wbe^er  sculptor,  painter,  engrav- 
er, poet,  musician,  or  dramatist ;  not  even  the  Rus- 
sians have  escaped  the  epidemic.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered, then,  that  Meyerbeer  was  infected  ?  His 
infatuation  fbr  Goethe  was  great,  and  specially  for 

Faust."  But  the  well-known  hesitation  of  Meyer- 
beer's character  stopped  his  treatment  of  the  story. 
Outlines  of  the  libretto  were  laid  before  him  often, 
but  none  ever  came  up  to  his  standard,  it  was  not 
Spohr  nor  Schubert,  nor  Berlioz,  nor  Gounod,  who 
prevented  the  illustrious  composer  of  the  **  Hugue- 
nots" from  setting  Goetiie's  drama  to  music,  bat  the 
lack  of  a  condensation  thereof  which  should  meet 
his  exigencies.  At  last  he  saw  an  opening  for  his 
treatment.  There  was  a  writer  io  Paris,  M.  Blaze 
de  Bury,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Meyerbeer. 
This 'author,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
composer,  wrote  a  five-act  drama,  called  '*  La  Jeu- 
nesse  de  Goethe."  His  original  idea  was  that  the 
piece  should  be  essentially  a  play,  but  the  director 
of  the  Odeon,  who  read  the  drama,  thought  that  in 
the  third  act,  a  night  scene,  music  might  be  effec- 
tively introduced.  M.  Blaze  de  Bury,  on  this  hint, 
spoke  to  Meyerbeer  on  the  subject.  The  composer 
declined  to  make  the  play  an  opera :  but  an  idea 
came  into  his  head  that  Goethe  could  have  a  dream 
in  which  all  the  leading  points  of  bis  dramas  and 
poems  might  be  musioalfy  illustrated.  In  the  tfaird 
act  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  creating  the  charac- 
ters of  his  subsequent  masterpieces,  was  to  be  reali- 
zed by  the  musician  with  all  those  efTects,  choral, 
orchestral,  over  which  he  was  such  a  master. 

This  negotiation  or  understarding  began  in  1869, 
but,  with  the  "  hesitations  "  of  Mey^beer,  the  mat- 
ter dragged  on  until  18,62.  It  is,  however,  certiun 
that  Meyerbeer  completed  hia  music  fbr  *'  La  Jeu- 
nesse  de  Goethe."  He  spoke  of  it  to  his  innate 
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friends  aa  U  score  on  which  he  relied  more  for  Ihs 
fame  than  anprthing  he  bad  previoucly  done.  At 
length  somethit^  like  a  definitive  understanding  was 
come  to  between  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  and  Meyerbeer 
to  the  effeot  t\\At,  after  the  production  of  the  "  Afri- 
caine,"  "  La  Jeunepse  de  Goefhe  "  should  be  played 
at  the  Od^on.  "  L'hoinme  propose,  Dieu  dispose." 
Meyerbeer  dii^,  after  a  chort  illness,  at  the  hotel  in 
the  Champs  El\s^es  which  now  bears  hia  name.  In 
due  course  M.  Blaze  d«  Bury  claimed  the  score  of 
the  incidental  mn«c  to"LaJeune-^  de  Goethe," 
on  the  {iround  of  his  afrreement  with  Meyerbeer. 
Mme.  Meyerbeer,  the  widow,  her  three  dauf^hters. 
—  Mme.  la  Btironne  de  ThoriT,  Mme.  Reicber,  and 
Mdlle.  Cecite  Meyerbeer,  —  together  with  the  execu- 
tors of  Meyerbeer,  resist  the  t^mand,  on  the  ground 
of  Meyerbeer's  exprean  directions  in  hia  will  to  deposit 
all  his  manuscripts,  aU  his  mivrieal  ideas  us  noted  down 
in  pocket-books  (fiv«  volumes),  in  a  sealed  chest,  not 
to  be  opened  until  one  of  hts  grandchildren  should 
display  musical  tendencies,  and  then  that  child  was 
to  have  alt  his  unpublished  works  at  the  period  of 
his  death,  his  diaries,  and  bia  musical  note-books. 
If  no  grandchild  should  be  musicjilly  pifted,  the 
whole  was  to  be  burnt ;  the  will  to  have  effect  when 
bis  three  daughters  were  no  more  and  his  grand- 
children had  arrived  at  an  age  to  indicate  musical 
capabilities.  The  only  exception  to  the  special 
wiehes  of  Meyerbeer  was  (or  his  opera  *■  Vasco  de 
Garaa"  (•*  L'Africaine "),  which  he  had  printed, 
and  the  pnxluction  of  which  at  the  Grand  Opera- 
Bouse  or  the  Lyiique,  ia  Paris,  was  pernutted. 
Meyerbeer  appeaJed  in  bb  will  strongly  to  the  love 
of  his  wUe  and  chikiren  to  carry  out  idigiooaly  hia 
requeat. 

The  key  to  thia  strange  disposal  of  his  nnfinisbed 
and  unpublished  works  has  been  sought  and  dis- 
cussed, but  the  explaoatipn  of  those  who  knew  Mey- 
erbeer well  may  be  accepted  aa  the  tme  solution  of 
ibe  much  canvassed  probJem.  Neither  Mme.  Mey- 
erbeer nor  the  three  daughters  bad  any  real  sympa- 
thy with  the  deceased  as  a  composer ;  they  might 
even  be  pronounced  almost  indifierent  as  to  the 
fame  of  Meyerbeer.  He  was  conscious  of  this  lack 
of  family  feeling  for  him  aa  a  musician  ;  be  was  re- 
markably sensitive  as  to  his  works  falling  into  bands 
incompetent  to  do  him  justice ;  he  shrank  from  the 
notion  of  hts  papers  betug  transferred  to  a  living 
ooraposer,  who  would  manufacture  a  new  work  out 

bs  ideu  or  oocnplete  his  unfinished  prodnetiona. 
He  revolted  from  naving  the  words  poBthnmous 
works  "  attached  to  his  name,  to  the  detriment  of 
his  reputation. 

Meyerbeer's  legal  representatives  felt  bound  to 
respect  hia  will,  and  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  therefore 
brought  his  action  in  Paris  against  them,  to  enforce 
the  delivery  of  the  score,  or  to  pay  him  damages  for 
what  be  coDtidered  to  be  a  contract.  The  cause  has 
been  before  the  courts  for  a  long  time,  but  on  Fri- 
day  last,  the  28th  of  August,  the  Civil  Tribunal  of 
the  Seine  (First  Chamber)  gave  judgment  and  non- 
suited M.  Blaze  de  Bury,  condemning  him  to  pay 
the  costa  of  the  action,  grounding  their  decision  on 
the  express  orders  of  Meyerbeer  in  his  will,  and 
holding  there  never  was  such  a  fcn'mal  contract  be- 
tween the  pUintifT  and  the  deceased  as  to  entitle  the 
former  to  a  judicial  claim.  The  tribunal  abio  main- 
tained that,  although  an  opera  was  the  mutual  prop- 
erty of  coQippeer  and  librettist, "  La  Jeunease  ae 
Goethe"  was  esfentially  an  independent  drama, 
the  music  being  only  an  accessory.  The  court  also 
declared  that  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  could  not  have 


compelled  Meyerbeer,  if  fae  had  been  living,  to  sur- 
render the  score,  and  that  years  had  been  suffer* d 
to  eUppe  since  the  death  of  Ae  composer  before 
action  had  been  taken  to  c(»apel  the  executon  to 
do  what  Meyerbeer  himself  could  not  have  bfen 
forced  to  do,  —  that  is,  ^ve  up  his  person^  prop- 
erty. 

Thus  hu  ended  a  cause  which  will  form  an  tm- 
porlant  epinode  in  Meyerbeer's  biography,  the  inofi 
singular  feature  of  tbe  trial  being  (hat  the  executon 
would  perhaps  have  been  not  sorry  for  the  prof*-*-- 
tion  of  a  legal  decision,  to  absolve  them  from  a  rigid 
interpretation  of  a  will  which  has  deprived  the  mu- 
sical workl  o(  a  masterpiece. 


STUDIES  ON  THACKEItAY. 

BT  JAHES  lUKBAT. 
I.  —  THACKERAY  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

The  af^iearance  of  a  standard  and  authoritative 
edition  of  the  Works  of  TbackerHy  ought  to  be  the 
signal  for  a  new  era  in  the  criticism  of  ibeoL  Eve- 
ry great  writer  pafmi  through  t<«veral  phitses  of  criti- 
cal history.  While  he  is  alive,  a  natural  reser*-e  pre- 
vents both  bis  friends  and  his  enemies  from  express- 
ing themselves  about  him  with  perfect  freedom  ;  or, 
if  Kuch  tree'tom  be  aimed  at,  ibe  result  ts  an  e\<'e!i3 
either  of  panegyric  or  depreciation.  At  his  death, 
by  the  general  consent  of  civilized  communities,  tbe 
most  favorable  view  is  taken  of  all  that  he  bus 
done;  for  who  would  be  so  barbarous  as  to  bring 
vinegu-  instead  of  wine  to  a  funeral  pyre  ?  But  in 
a  few  veare  this  last  iaipression  wanes.  There  is  a 
general  wish  for  absolate  impartiality  and  iraakness 
of  critkusm ;  and  it  becosMa  the  doty  of  the  critsc 
to  endeavor  to  fix  t]ie  place  of  the  antW  that  his 
generation  has  lost  among  the  great  sutlion  of  tiie 
eeneratioas  gone  by.  Of  course,  this  task  cannot 
be  performed  finally  by  any  eontemporary ;  atid  if 
we  are  warned  to  call  no  man  happy  before  fats  death, 
so  we  cannot  settle  the  rank  of  any  writer  till  bi^ 
classical  century  has  expired.  Nevertfaekss,  the 
feeling  of  a  man's  contemporaries  about  him  haa  a 
cerbiin  freshness  and  familiarity  whitii  posterity  can 
only  partially  reproduce  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  im- 
agination. We  have  the  i^fioences  which  be  felt 
around  as  tike  an  atmosphere.  We  ought  to  ond»-r- 
Btand  his  spirit ;  to  be  able  thoroughly  to  rdi^  bis 
genius,  whether  we  caa  measure  it  or  no. 

It  is  propoaed  here  to  offer  some  observatiooa  on 
Thackeray  aa  a  Novelist ;  aa  a  Humorist  and  Sfttir^ 
ist ;  as  an  Essayist  and  Critic ;  aa  a  poet.  The 
division  is  made  only  for  convenieoee'  aake,  since, 
of  course,  there  was  a  unt^  of  genius  akomt  hifn, 
forming  a  baus  for  the  display  at  theee  various 
powers.  And  this  &ct  is  a  good  one  to  start  front, 
because  it  ^vea  us  a  key  to  much  Uiat  was  essential 
iu  him  as  a  novelist.  lie  was  not  a  man  with  a 
gift  for  the  creatibn  of  stories  only,  or  even  with  the 
higher  for  the  creation  of  character  only.  He  was 
a  thinker  aiul  humorist,  who  showed  a  proportionate 
degree  of  power  in  everything  that  ho  undertook. 
The  smallest  of  his  sketches  or  essays  had  his  mark 
upon  it  as  distinctly,  and  could  as  tittle  have  (>•  en 
produced  by  anybody  else,  as  "  Esmond  "  or  "  Van- 
ity Fair";  the  broad  arrow  of  hia  sovereignty  was 
on  biscuits  no  lese  than  on  anchors.  Uiswritiiti-^ 
form  a  system  of  social  philosophy,  and  represent'^a 
special  type  of  literary  genius,  with  perfect  com- 
pleteness and  individuality.  But  bis  novels  conte 
first,  by  right  of  their  extent  and  elabor.<tion.  Ho 
prepared  himself  for  thenrJiy  years. of  thought, 
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stuAj,  and  practice ;  years  duriog  whicb  (with 
Pi:iiiily  fiH-oHMgenient)  he  produced  si-orcs  of  de- 
lightful tnles,  (»8J}'!>,  and  papers,  critical,  satirical, 
cwmic,  both  in  verue  and  prcwj.  The  dilTKrvnte  be- 
tween tbew  and  his  very  hvtt  novel  is  only  one  of 
dt'gi-ee  ;  thou<;h  it  H-eiui  probiible  that,  but  fur  the 
suL-i-esa  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  they  would  never  have 
bet  n  duly  valaed  during  his  lifetime. 

Thi»  width  of  favu'ty  and  U'nglh  of  apprentice- 
ship harmonize  well  witf>  one  very  remark»ble  char- 
actvristic  of  his  po*iiloQ.  Novels  in  our  dny  are 
so  ii.fiuitely  suhdividtd,  that,  even  of  that  minority 
of  tlicin  whii-h  are  worth  reailing  at  all,  many  »re 
pictures  of  mere  fravroents  of  Eninlish  life.  We 
have  noveld  of  the  fa.ih  ion  able,  political,  military', 
ri'l  pous  worlds,  io  wbicli  everytliinjE  but  the  one 
wurld  that  the  novelivt  is  dealing  with  is  ignored. 
Tlif  re  are  writers  who  can  draw  a  »h»pke*-per,  and 
fail  when  they  attempt  to  draw  a  geuclenmn ;  or 
who  m-ike  a  tolerable  hand  of  a  clergj  man  wlthmt 
being  able  to  paint  a  soklier  or  pailor.  But  Tltack- 
eniy'B  range  took  in  the  »hole  MM-iety  of  England. 
Lonl  Ste\ne  it<  ju»t  as  re  il  and  lUVIike  ss  J.  J.,  and 
not  a  whk  more  so.  Dr.  K>rtmjm  is  neither  worse 
nor  better  deaoribfd  tbiin  Dr.  Firmio;  and  Mujor 
Peorlvnnis  is  M  dittinct  in  outline  and  ooliil  in 
binly  iiK  Colonfl  Newi-onie.  If  the  read.T  will  take 
up  Th:>ckera)'a  fi^un-fl  in  haixltiil^,  just  as  they 
(-■oiiie,  —  Bifky  Sharp,  Laura  Penrifniiii',  Mr.  Deu- 
ci-are,  Barueu  NKWcume,  Ethel,  bis  sifter^  Hfnry. 
E-iiuoiid, —  he  will  tind,  on  thinkin;:  thenrover,  that 
n'{{Hr<l3  naturrilnoM  and  truthfiiluess  lUey  are  all 
on  an  e<|uiility.  Horn,  thin  is  a  moxt  important  ele- 
ment in  the  value  of  bin  nwetp.  He  deaU  little,  to 
be  siii«,  with  humble  life,  and  baa  not  left  us  a  9an- 
chii  Punza,  Andrew  Fairaervice,  Caleb  Balderrtone, 
or  J'tcob  FMtbfal ;  but  this  fact  is  due  to  the  veracity 
which  was  his  cn>wning  merit.  He  saw  that  the 
i)hl  type  of  feudal  servant  had  dis^ippenrei),  for  one 
tiling,  aud  that  there  was  little  poetry  or  humor  to 
Ih-  got  out  of  relations  bawed  upon  mere  money. 
II**  was  aLio  too  honest  to  draw  fancy  pictures  of 
i'lfiMies  with  whom  t.e  had  never  Uved;  and  be 
knew,  bexidefi,  that  thft  cultivated  chiKies  are  the 
rfal  rcpivsf  nt^tivi-B  of  the  thnut^bt  of  each  gt-nera- 
tiun.  When  we  think  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  we 
think  of  the  elate-'men,  writt-ra,  beautii-s,  merchants, 
and  so  forth.  TItc  w;iitf  rs  at  Button's  who  brought 
Pope  his  coffee,  ditfcred  in  no  important  particular 
—  in  no  point  that  throws  any  tight  on  the  hntory 
of  ICoghuid  —  from  the  drawers  at  the  "-Mermaid" 
who  brought  Ben  Jonsnn  hia  sock.  A  himdred 
years  hence,  wliat  Englii-hmen  who  read  books  a 
hundred  years  old  will  like  to  know  will  be,  what 
was  the  way  of  thinking  among  their  ancestors  of 
Queen  Victoria's  time,  —  what  was  their  view  of 
life;  their  {tt<indard  oT  morals  and  manners;  their 
fwling  about  the  form  of  society  in  which  their  lot 
was'ca».t?  By  that  time,  the  charm  of  .ill  comedy 
drp**mling  on  tlie  popular  humors  of  this  gi*neration 
will  have  vanished,  and  tht;  chirm,  too,  of  idl  Benti- 
iiH'ut  similarly  loi-al,  as  di>t'nct  from  the  great  and 
p  nuAiieot  features  of  human  nature,  —  common  to 
Slu()t^i<:ne  with  Eiirip  cles,  —  coniiiK.n  to  Addison 
wi.h  Horace  or  Maunder.  T^u(l!fullK'^3  to  this  na- 
ture, espres-'ed  with  grace  of  fot  m,  will  alone  have 
a  thaiici-  of  Uvin;;.  Now,  the  gn-at.  merit  of  Tluck- 
er.iy  1  take  to  l»e,  that  he  htu*  refit  eted  —  with  lucid 
U'jiity,  with  admirable  s-nso,  «n.l  taste,  and  iiiijiHi- 
tia'ity  —  the  wltole.  range  of  the  characteristic  Eng- 
lish society  uf  his  a^e.  He  is  not  a  fiishioiiable 
novcli»t|  though  he  uitroduces  persons  of  fd.-liion ; 


uor  a  military  or  clerical  novelist,  though  be  intro* 
duces  soldiers  and  clergymen.  His  roll  of  books, 
like  the  Biiyeax  tnpestiy,  gives  us  the  whole  gene- 
ration, men  of  wit,  business,  war,  art;  women  beau- 
fiil  and  plaii^  loving  and  hateful,  clever  aiitl  stupid. 
There  are  types  and  oceupatidns,  no  doubt,  whiuh 
he  has  not  med<ni'd  nitb.  But  such  abundant  ma- 
terial exists  ill  his  book$>,  to  show  what  kiitd  of  man 
is  an  English  gentl<-man  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  his  (lmi^e^ions  are  of  little  impurtaiice.  By  the 
reality  with  which  he  pHiiited,  he' has  taught  us  to 
divine  for  oorsvlves  what  he  did  not  paint. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  too,  that  this  admirable 
fidelity  to  nature,  enlivened  with  a  humor  never 

firotesque,  and  tinged  with  a  sentiment  never  maud- 
in,  is  wholly  Tlia«.-keray's  own.  Many  have  imi- 
tated bim,  but  he  imitated  nobody.  None  of  the 
thoQsand  moods  or  fkhhions  our  H.-hoola  of  think- 
ing are  rep«*nted  in  his  books,  —  evrn  in  the  earliest 
of  them.  He  deals  neither  in  WertUerisni.  Byron- 
ism,  nor  C  irlylism;  the  French  "  literature  of  de- 
spair "  rolled  Imrmlessly  as  p  mlbg  thunder  over  his 
head.  He  won>l>ipped  no  slile  of  life  or  thought 
exclusively.  "  Ivaithoe  "  did  not  fiuM-inalc  him  with 
chivalry,  nor  "  Wilhelm  Meitter"  with  art;  nor  did 
the  modem  realiMii  uf  fiction  destroy  his  sympathy 
with  romance.  His  strong  intellect  k*  pt  it^  Inde- 
pendence from  the  Iieginning  ;  his  strong  UKiral  na- 
ture did  justice  fn>m  the  beginning.  Fiiiihfully, 
and  regarillf)«  of  all  senltmenlal  whimpering,  he 
laid  bare  the  F'elfi>hneFs,  inr>aniiet-t<,  and  Mrrvilily  of 
the  age.  But  with  equ^  truth  he  bruught  on  the 
st^  noble  and  kindly  cbantctcrv  like  Cut  >nel  New- 
come,  Etticl  Nu  A  come,  and  Henry  Elsmitnd.  Severe 
upon  society  t»  hociety,  he  had  the  Ktrongest  faith 
in  human  nature  ;  and  liia  own  great  heart  beat  re- 
fponsive  to  all  that  whs  f^neroiia  in  history,  or  fic- 
tion, or  the  woitd  of  his  time. 

The  independence  and  originality  of  Thackeray's 
character  Off  a  writer  makes  it  difficult  to  Indicate 
the  snurccH  of  the  culture  by  which  his  genius  was 
formeil-  The  writers  of  his  own  age  who  got  the 
start  of  him  in  [topularity  taught  him  nothing;  but 
in  his  youth  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scutt  towered 
over  Kurnpe,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  deeply 
influenci'd  by  S  r  Walter.  They  bad  a  gixxl  deal 
In  common,  vf-pi-clally  a  sound  worldly  t'hrewdness* 
tempered  by  kindness  of  a  homely  character,  and 
by  bunwr  of  that  robust  sort  whicli  finds  food  for 
itself  in  the  daily  ineidenU  of  life.  They  both  had 
a  strong  rftpKst  for  society,  even  while  tauj^faiog  at 
its  pn-jiidiccs,  and  never  allowed  the  literatore  to 
which  their  livea  were  devoted  to  usurp  sunerKxity 
over  other  iliterests.  The  resembUnce  uetween 
them,  however,  was  rather  moral  than  tiitellectuat 
Sir  Walter  had  a  general  influence  over  Thavkeniy, 
no  doubt,  as  himself  the  real  father  of  the  truthlul 
an<]  natural  novel  of  the  nineteenth  century;  hut 
he  had  no  t>pecial  influence,  and  the  cSaracter  of  hit 
genius  wm  very  ditTen-nt.  Thackeray  was  without 
Scott's  feu'lal  yyinpathlca,  and  had  far  less  romanca 
and  historii-al  feeling ;  neither  was  hia  imagination 
fO  various  as  that  of  Scott,  — which  createil  sueb 
diverM.'  characters  as  Rebecca  and  Je»nnie  Deans, 
—  nor  his  vein/jf  |ioe'ry  so  rich.  In  one  point  the 
late  writer  had  an  advantage.  —  he  wrote  a  bet- 
ter style.  The  prmm  of  Scott  is  cumbrous,  and 
apt  to  be  vcilwe;  whereas  Thackeray's  English  is 
one  of  his  greatest  merits.  It  is  pure,  clear,  simple 
in  its  power,  and  harmonious;  clean,  sinewy,  fine, 
and  yet  strong,  like  the  legs  of  a  racebon-e.  Style 
h  a  gift  born  with  a  man,  but  its  cfaarauter  is  greatly 
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modified  br  bis  education  and  experience.  One 
sees  very  distinctly  in  Thackeray's  style,  as  in  his 
way  of  thinking  and  fteling  about  things,  the  Eng- 
lish public-schoot  and  university  man,  —  the  tone  of 
one  born  and  bred  in  the  condition  of  ^gentleman. 
The  facts  of  his  birth  and  education  colored  his 
thought  and  bis  style,  just  as  Scott's  was  colored  — 
even  more  decidedly  —  fay  the  family  traditions  of 
his  ancient  border-race.  He  was  never  zealous  for 
the  classics ;  but  the  classics  form  a  man  who  has 
been  nourished  on  them,  whether  he  is  conscious  of 
it  or  DoL  We  none  of  us  remember  taking  in  our 
mother's  milk,  but  we  know  what  it  bas  done  for  us 
for  sU  that.  Hiackeray  was  saturated  with  Horace, 
especially  the  lyrical  part  of  the  Venusian ;  he  was 
^so  very  fond  of  Montaigne,  and  intimate  with  bim. 
In'fact,  Latin  writers,  French  writers,  and  the  Eng- 
lish writers  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  seem  to  have 
constituted  his  favorite  reading.  Yet  be  was  always 
more  a  man  of  the  world  than  a  man  of  books; 
and  if  we  allow  much  influence  over  tbe  formation 
of  his  style  to  tbe  sources  juat  indicated,  we  may 
also  see  in  it  a  certain  conversational  ease  and 
grace,  which  is  not  a  result  only  of  reading,  and 
which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  detestable  style, 
formed  upon  newspapers,  of  so  many  inferior  men. 
To  hit  the  right  mean  between  a  bookishnefs  which 
is  too  atiS*,  and  a  colloquialism  which  is  too  loose,  is 
one  of  the  rarest  achievements  in  literature,  and 
one  that  more  than  any  other  secures  to  an  author 
tbe  position  of  a  classic.  No  English  novelist  ap- 
proBcbed  this  standard  in  Thackeray's  time  no  nearly 
as  be,  and  perhaps  no  previous  nove^t  except  the 
incomparable  Fielding. 

Thackeray  showed  all  his  characteristic  qualities 
very  early.  The  reader  who  goes  back  to  tbe 
"Yeilowplusb  Papers,"  the  "  Fitzboodltj  Confessions," 
the  "  Fatal  Boots,"  "  Barry  Lyndon,"  or  "  The 
Hoggarty  Diamond,"  finds  himself  in  contact  with 
the  same  mind  which  produced  the  subsequent  mas- 
terpieces. They  may  be  half-sovereigns,  and  the 
others  sovereigns,  but  they  have  equally  his  head 
upon  them.  We  see  the  great  novelist  forming  him- 
self, but  having  already  a  distinctive  philosophy 
and  manner  of  nis  own,  and  an  excellence  peculiar 
to  bim.  What,  perhaps,  first  striken  one  is  his  ease, 
—  an  ease  the  result,  not  of  carelessness,  but  of 
power.  The  observation  is  keen  and  penetraUve ;  the 
bnnior  naturally  quiet  and  intellectual,  but  occauon- 
ally  hilarious  and  redundant.  The  characters  are 
invariably  lifelike,  and  never,  under  an^'  temptation, 
pass  out  of  the  region  of  legitimate  comic  art.  Con- 
sidered pa  stories,  tbe  stories  are  simple  enough ; 
and,  indeed,  Thackeray's  power  was  always  shown 
in  tbe  higher  walks  of  fiction,  in  tbe  creation  of 
character.  Hedid  not  invent  a  complicated  intrigue 
and  then  a  set  of  marionettes  to  carry  it  out ;  but 
followed  nature,  which  makes  human  action  depend 
upon  human  character.  If  the  order  of  Don  Quix- 
ote's adventurjes  were  altered,  be  would  still  be  the 
Don.  A  talk  over  the  fire  between  Mr.  Shandy 
and  Uncle  Toby  is  worth  a  whole  volume  of  adven- 
tures by  Dumas.  But  then  it  is  precisely  the  intel- 
lectual novel  which  is  neglected  by  the  vulgar,  while 
it  is  waiting  breathlessly  to  see  '*  who "  somebody 
"will  turn  out"  to  be,  or  is  roaring  at  a  gruup  of 
caricatures,  in  some  more  congenial  quarter.  Men 
like  Jobn  Sterling  saw  that  '*  The  Hoguarty  Dia- 
mond "was  as  cbarmingly  natural  as  wldsmith  ; 
but  it  was  refused  by  Blackwood's  Magiizine,  and 
neglected  by  the  general  reader.  Nevertheless,  it 
ia  the  best  of  all  T^keray's  earlier  stories,  as  be  al- 
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ways  thought,  and  the  one  most  worth  studying  by- 
those  who  would  trace  the  development  of  his  genins. 
His  philosophy  and  his  art  are  both  there  in  charm- 
ing miniature.    We  have  his  favorite  types  of  good 
character,  —  an  bon^t,  unaffected,  warm-hearted 
young  fellow,  capable  of  weakness,  but  not  of  base- 
ness ;  we  have  a  ro^e,  but  a  n^ue  not  wholly  with- 
out some  good  pomts ;  a  trusting,  loving  lass ;  a 
queer  old  lady,  not  unnaturally  queer,  however; 
and  a  little  knot  of  people  of  condition,  some  of  whom 
have  their  own  prejudices,  but  who  are  in  the  main 
good  and  kindly.    Already  Thackeray*  showed  his 
dbtrust  of  that  raw,  and  as  it  were  barbarous,  sim- 
plicity of  theory  which  divides  characters  into  black 
and  white,  like  cberamen,  and  opposes  them  to  each 
other  in  tbe  game  of  lifo.   He  took  care  to  exhibit 
the  good  or  evil  elements  as  preiMnderatio^  in  each 
case,  on  tbe  whole ;  for,  otherwise,  morality  would 
come  to  a  dead  lock.   But  to  paint  every  villain 
with  hoofs  and  tail,  and  all  tbe  good  people  with 
win^,  would  have  been  far  too  rudimentaira  con- 
ception for  a  painter  who  was  a  thinker.  Thacke- 
ray knew  life  and  human  nature  too  well  for  tl»at. 
Yet  he  has  not  lell  us  in  doubt  which  type  of  char- 
acter he  preferred,  —  the  good  type  with  some  weak 
points,  or  the  bad  with  some  tolerable  ones.  Our 
sympathy  is  with  Sam  Titmarsh  from  first  to  last ; 
and  it  always  seems  wonderful  to  a  reflecting  critic 
how  anybofly  could  read  the  account  of  the  honest 
fellow's  Ifsing  his  child  during  their  poverty,  and 
then  join  in  ue  once  fashionaote  cant  that  the  au- 
thor was  "  cynical,"  "  a  man  witbont  heart,"  "  with- 
out tendemess,"  and  all  tbe  rest  of  that  dismal  and 
ungrateful  nonsense  I   The  truth  of  the  matter  re- 
ally is  that  it  was  the  natural  tendency  of  Thacke- 
ray to  be  more  tender  and  sentimental  than  be  shows 
himself;  and  that  it  was  hia  intellectual  honesty 
which  kept  this  tendency  in  check,  and  made  him 
lay  bare  all  his  severest  thoughts  about  the  ugly 
and  paltry  and  ridiculous  side  of  things.    What  od 
earth  is  a  man  of  genius  sent  among  us  for  but  to 
tell  the  truth  V    If  the  Attic  salt  loses  that  saTor, 
what  is  the  use  of  it?  or  what  but  this  candid  and 
honest  employment  of  their  powers  has  kept  the 
Moli^res  and  Montaignes,  the  Popes  and  Swifts,  the 
Horaces  and  Juvenals  so  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  thinking  portion  of  the  world  ?    One  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  thinker  in  this  age  is  to  oppose  a  shallow 
optimism,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  aenotu 
tnoi^hc,  and  of  Christianity  itself;  and  with  Uie  ex- 
ception of  Carlyle,  no  man  bas,  perhaps,  been  more 
useful  in  thb  direction  than  Thackeray.   He  reso- 
lutely refiued  to  spoil  the  stomach  of  his  generation 
by  feeding  it  on  barley-sugar. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  Thackeray's  earlier 
tales  must,  of  course,  acknowjedge  that  "  Vanity 
Fair"  was  a  prodigious  advance  upon  them.  It  re- 
tains a  peculiar  charm,  though  he  reached  a  still 
higher  grade  of  art  in  *'  Esmond "  and  in  "  Tbe 
Newcomes."  There  is  an  animation  and  a  freedom 
of  satire  about  "Vanity  Fair"  which  bas  its  own 
deligbtfulness  as  distinct  from  the  mellower  beauty 
and  sedater  humor  of  its  successors.  In  dramatic 
effect  and  interest  of  narration,  it,  perhaps.  tHkes 
the  lead  of  all ;  for  Thackeray  hasstrarcely  anywbera 
else  such  xituations  as  that  of  the  Waterloo  crisis,  or 
the  surprise  of  Becky  by  her  husband  when  he  es- 
capes from  the  sponginjT-house.  And  bow  admin- 
biy  the  story  dcvHlupt  itself  out  of  snch  simf^e  ele- 
ments I  Hitw  modest  the  fountains  from  which  spring 
the  atrenm  of  story  that  by  and  by  expands  into  a 
mirror-like  lake,  reflecting  the  character  of  a  whole 
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^neration !  We  have  two  middle-clasa  families  in 
Ktidsell  Square,  tbe  son  and  daughter  of  which  are 
engaged  to  each  other.  Tbe  daughter  has  a  school- 
fuUow  who  goes  out  as  a  governess  to  make  her  way 
in  the  world.  The  son  enters  the  army,  and  natu- 
rally makes  intimate  friends  at  his  mess.  But  by 
degrees  the  interest  widens  and  deepens.  A  whole 
group  of  personages  is  taken  in,  and  their  fortunes 
linked  together;  the  comedy  darkens  into  tragedy, 
the  satire  grows  more  and  more  thoughtful  and  in- 
tense, and  a  book,  apparendy  beffon  as  one  of  mere 
amusement  closes,  leaving  ita  reader  a  lifelong  tlieme 
for  emotion  and  meditation.  Tbe  change  ts  chiefly 
due  to  the  development  of  tbe  character  of  Becky 
Sharp ;  and  nothing  is  more  illustrative  of  Thacke- 
ray's genius  than  the  probable,  reasonable,  and  en- 
tirely natural  and  sensible  way  in  which  Betky's 
progress  through  life  is  managed.  Nobody  can  lay 
bin  finger  on  an  incident  in  it  not  likely  enoi^h  un- 
der the  conditions,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with 
liiicky's  own  character,  and  that  of  the  people 
itmong  whom  sho  is  thrown.  It  is  this  supreme 
merit  of  truth  which  distinguishes  Thackeray  from 
mere  novelists  of  the  day;  heroes  of  the  Photographic 
pi^huol,  which  deals  in  commonplace  realism;  and  the 
Fantastic  school  whiuh  deals  in  extravagant  incident. 

There  are  realists,  and  realists.  Thackeray  paints 
common  life,  but  not  in  a  commonplace  manner. 
Ttiure  are  novelists  whooe  imitation  is  mechanical, 
rather  than  creative,  and  resembles  the  employment 
of  real  water,  real  horses,  &c.  on  the  stage,  —  a  vul- 
garity which  attacks  art  in  its  very  essence.  They 
m  ike  their  characters  twaddle  through  whole  pages, 
like  those  in  Swift's  satirical  piece  on  "  Polite  Cun- 
versitrion."  But  though  people  do  undoubtedly 
twaddle  in  the  actual  world,  that  is  not  a  sufHcieiit 
reason  for  making  them  twaddle  in  a  work  of  art, 
whicla,  though  bound  to  be  natural,  is  bound  also  to 
sliowgomepowerof  se^efd'on  amongst  tbe  products  of 
nature.  Thackeray,  in  "  Vanity  Fair"  and  every- 
where else  detests  the  false,  the  turgid,  the  high-flown; 
and  resolutely  prefers  good  low  art  to  tbe  sham  high. 
But  there  is  a  medium  ;  and  he  is  never  realibtic  in 
tbe  sense  in  which  a  post-oiTice  directory  is  sa  He 
waa,  however,  for  a  long  time,  too  veracioos  for  his 
readers ;  and,  even  ailer  ^'  Vanity  Fur  "bad  appeared, 
tbe  sweet,  kindly  little  Amelia  was  attacked  as  not 
clever  enough  for  the  place  which  she  held  in  the 
novel.  As  if  cleverness  was  either  the  commonest 
or  the  most  desirable  quality  in  a  heroine, — at  leasts 
beroine  that  is  intended  to  be  loved  and  married  I 
Through  all  Thackeray's  books  there  runs  the  pre- 
vailing doctrine  that  women  — in  spite  of  their  lit- 
tle jealousies  and  other  faults  —  are  better  than  men 
by  dint  of  their  tenderness  and  affection  ;  and  surely 
these  are  ibund  every  day  in  women  still  duller  than 
Amelia  is  represented  as  being.  It  is  curious  how 
completely  in  "  Vanity  Fair  "  Thackeray  put  on  tbe 
sta^e  bis  whole  company  of  actors  in  the  comedy  of 
life.  Dobbin  has  a  family  likeness  to  Colonel  New- 
come  and  Henry  Esmond;  George  Osborne  has 
a  strong  moral  resemblance  to  ArunraPendenois ; 
Laura  Bell  is  a  cleverer  Amelia;  and  Miss  Crawley 
rlaiins  kin  both  with  old  Lady  Kew  and  with  the 
B-ironcsa  Bernstein  who,  as  the  brilliant  Beatrix, 
;iad  some  points  in  common  (under  great  difference 
jf  condition)  with  Becky  Sharp.  The  George  War- 
rington of  "  Pendennis  "  is  a  relative,  in  every  sense, 
ii'  iiis  namesake  in  "  The  Virginians."  I  do  not  tbe 
east  mean  that  Thackeray  repeated  himself,  or 
that  these  are  not  all  distinct  individualities.  On 
Jie  contrary,  the  venr  fact  that  they  should  be  both 
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like  and  unlike  is  a  proof  of  tbe  artist's  sublety  as  of 
his  fidelity  to  nature.  But  the  resemblances  are 
worth  studying  by  those  who  would  understand  his 
sympathies  and  antipathies. 

"rendenrf^s"  is  a  less  interesting  story  than 
"  Vanity  Fair,"  and  is  less  concentrated  and  intense 
from  every  point  of  view.  The  best  character  in 
"  Pendennis  "  is  Warrington,  —  one  of  tbe  most  real, 
as  well  as  lovable,  of  tbe  author's  creations ;  but  it 
is  a  disadvantage,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
he  should  have  comparatively^  little  part  in  the  ac- 
tion of  tbe  fable.  The  Major,  a  selfish  and  gentle- 
manly  tuft-hunter,  is  one  ot'tbe  happiest  of  l^acke- 
ray's  comic  figures ;  and,  what  is  highly  significant, 
he  somehow  never  loses  a  certain  dignity,  though 
hislifeisessentinlly  narrow  and  servile.  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis himself,  though  the  reader  is  evidently  intend- 
ed to  have  considerable  sympathy  with  him,  is  but  a 
poor  creature.  The  women,  too,  in  "Pendennis" 
make  less  impression  on  the  memory  than  those  of  any 
of  Thackeray's  larger  books.  The  goodness  of  Mrs. 
Pendennis  there  and  elsewhere  is  overdone,  and 
verges  on  "  goody-goody  "  ;  while  Blanche  Armory 
lacks  fibre,  and  is  too  insipid  to  overcome  tbe  kind 
of  negligent  contempt  which  her  shallowness  and 
selfishness  inspire,  lliere  are,  one  need  scarcely  say, 
a  thuuDand  beauties  of  style  and  observation,  a 
thousand  touches  of  mt  and  humor,  in  "  Pendennis." 
Bat  one  expects  these  in  a  book  of  Thackeray's  as 
a  matter  of  course  ;  and  all  I  C9ntend  is,  that,  as  a 
novel,  "Pendennis"  does  not  reach  the  author's 
highest  mark. 

In  "  Esmond,"  we  have  at  once  a  higher  intellect- 
ual and  moral  interest.  Henry  Esmond  stands  out 
better,  as  a  man  of  brains  and  character,  and  agen- 
tleman,  than  any  other  simitar  personage  in  these 
novels.  Lady  Rachel  is  very  sweet  and  pure,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  human  and  fallible  ;  and  Beatrix 
is  brilliant,  radiant,  full  of  Ufe  and  force, —  a  Mary 
Stuart  or  Cleopatra  of  the  every-day  world.  The 
distance  of  time  at  which  the  action  of  Esmond  " 
goes  on  seems  to  have  acted  on  Thackeray's  imagi- 
nation like  a  stimulant ;  for  there  is  not  only  more 
romance,  byt  there  is  more  sentiment,  in  "  Esmond  " 
than  in  his  other  fictions.  That  the  hero^  after  hav- 
ing been  the  lover  of  Beatrix,  should  become  the 
husband  of  her  mother,  jars  on  the  feelings  of  some 
of  his  admirers.  But  it  would  be  well  worth  their 
while  to  study  phase  by  phase  the  admirable  deli- 
cacy with  which  Henry  Osmond's  attachment  to 
Rachel  is  made  to  grow,  and  the  exquisite  art  by 
which  the  Qnal  result  is  hinted  at,  and  the  spectator 
greulually  reconciled  to  it,  in  the  course  of  the'  nar- 
rative. Considered  simply  as  an  historical  novel, 
"  Esmond  "  has  less  merit  than  as  a  picture  of  that 
human  nature  which  in  its  essential  elements  is  the 
same  through  all  generatjons.  The  writer  has  with 
infinite  dexterity  reproduced  in  many  passages  the 
tone,  and  availed  himself  of  the  events,  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne.  He  held  illiterate  writers  in  deep 
and  consistent  contempt.  But  his  mind  was  not 
historical ;  and  his  inferiority,  when  he  passes  from 
imaginary  to  historical  characters,  becomes  appar- 
ent the  moment  be  is  compared  with  a  master  like 
ScotL  His  Steele,  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  Swift,  are 
shadowy  and  inferior  by  the  side  of  such  fieeh-and- 
blood  figures  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  "  Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian,"  or  the  Cromwell  of  "  Woodstock." 
Yet  the  Queen  Anne  period  was  beyond  all  question 
the  period  with  which  Thackeray's  reading  bad 
made  him  most  fiunitiar. 
If,  as  I  venture  to  ^ink,  "  Yamtr  Fair  "  is  the 
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RHMt  brilliant,  and  Edinnnd  **  thq  mostbt-autifal,  of 
Thsckeray'  nuvda,  so  *'Tbe  Newcomes"  is  prob- 
sblj  —  ulte  it  all  in  all  —  tbe  great-wt  of  them. 
The  cliief  chara-'ters,  vhile  not  a  vhit  lew  nataral 
tban  those  of  h'ln  previous  works,  are  of  a  biglier 
type,  and  the  range  of  genc-ral  character  and  inci- 
dent ia  very  nlile  and  various.  Ethvt  Newcome, 
vho  is  at  once  as  clever  as  Beatrix  and  as  good  as 
L«ura,  disp  taee  at  once  of  tbe  old  charge  that  all 
the  writers  good  women  arc  geese.  The  Colonel  is 
the  fint>^t  portrait  t)>at  has  b^fn  added  to  tbe  gal- 
lery of  En<(li»h  fic-tion  pince  Sir  Walter's  time  ;  and 
the  patliw,  nt  once  manly  and  dt^licate,  with  which 
his  ruin  and  death  are  treated,  pliict^  Xhackeray  in 
the  very  hi<;)iest  rank  uf  poetic  uumonEts.  Nor  ha.s 
he  anywhere  shown  more  comic  vis  than  in  '•  Tlie 
Newcomfp.**  What  can  be  belter,  a*  tlie  very  es- 
Ecnce  of  worhllinesH  of  the  ninetccnth-uentury  type, 
than  Sir  BariK'a  Nowcomo  ?  Where  is  there  a 
jollier  Bjheuian  —  a  Bohemian,  bat  still  a  gentle- 
man—  than  F.  Bayham?  How  wonderfully  real 
are  Mrs.  Ilobson  Newcome  and  Charles  lloney- 
man ! 

But  Florae,  with  his  bonhomie  and  his  extrava- 
gance, hitt  mixture  of  tense,  levity,  giKxl-breeding, 
and  oddity,  is  perhafw  a  more  marvellous  achieve- 
ment for  an  Kiigli^Ii  novelist  than  any  of  these.  lie 
is  thoriHi^hly  French,  yet  no  Frenchman  could 
have  drawn  him ;  for  he  belongs  to  both  countries, 
and  it  would  have  .been  vain  to  expect  even  from 
Biilzao,  I)e  Stendlial,  or  De  Bemanl,  such  a  knowl- 
edg«  of  England  and  English  Jia  Tliaijlteray  po&iessefl 
of  France  and  French.  In  "  The  Newconiea"  his 
genius  reached  it^  high'water  mark.  "The  Vir- 
^nians"  shows  many  of  his  best  qualitiea,  but  does 
not  add  to  the  rcsnurcea  at  our  disposal  for  under- 
standing or  mewturing  his  powers.  The  some  thine 
is  true  of  the  lesser  works  which  followed ;  though 
none  of  them  are  without  that  bnithfulness  and 
solidity  which,  above  everj-thing  else,  make  his  ad- 
mirers rcKpt'Ct  in  him  tbe  greatettt  English  novelist 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Sir  Walter  Scutt  alone 
excepted. 
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CHAPTER  III.  ICantinwd.) 
The  thing  had  happened  hnlf  a  century  before, 
and  die  Admiral  had  not  been  at  sea  at  all  for  half 
that  time,  and  here  was  a  present  tragedy  gtwng  on 
beside  us,  and  the  mewiage  of  fwte  crufhcd  up  with 
my  fan  in  my  hand,  Lottie  Sloke  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  doorw^  several  tiin^s,  casting  appeal- 
ing looks  at  me.  Once  she  beckoned,  and  pointed 
enerjiPtically  to  the  drawing-room  in  which  poor  lit- 
tle Mrs.  (xresham  was.  But  when  I  got  time  to 
think,  as  I  did  while  the  old  m'ln  was  talking,  I 
thought  it  was  best,  on  the  whole,  to  defer  giving 
my  letter,  whatever  it  was.  It  could  not  be  any- 
thing trifling  or  temporary  which  made  the  master 
of  the  hotisu  Pteal  away  in  the  darknetis.  I  have 
had  a  good  many  tliing*i  put  into  my  hands  to  man- 
age, bur  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  anything  so  diffi- 
cult as  this.  For  I  did  not  know,  and  could  not 
divine,  wh.it  the  pudden  misf  )rtuno  w  ig  which  I  had 
to  ranceal  from  the  world.  All  thio  time  Mr.  Fortis 
went  on  complacently  with  his  talk  about  the  oM 
salt-water  lonls  who  were  dead  and  gone.  lie 
stood  over  me,  and  was  very  animated  ;  and  I  bad 
to  look  lip  to  him,  and  nod  and  smile,  and  pretend 
to  listen.    Wbat  gliosts  we  were,  as  Lottie  s^! 


My  head  bwan  to  swim  at  last  as  Mr.  Fmtia'a 
words  buzaud  in  my  ear.  Jtfy  /orrf/  /  «airf,  •  wy 
brother^M  nervkes,  —  not  to  speak  of  njr  oton  fawtUg 
injluenix ' "  —  This  formed  a  kintl  of  chorus  to  it, 
and  camo  in  again  and  again.  He  wa'i  only  in  tbe  | 
middle  of  his  narrative  when  Lottie  came  up,  niak-  ' 
ing  her  way  through  all  obstacles.  She  wa-i  trem- 
bling, too,  with  excitement  which  kad  l«is  foaadn- 
tion  tban  mine.  ^ 

"  I  can't  find  Mr.  Gresham  anywhere,"  she  whi»-  , 
pered.   "  He  is  not  in  any  of  therooms ;  none  of  the  | 
servants  have  seen  htm,  and  it  is  time  for  sapper. 
What  are  we  to  do  ?  "  ] 

"  In  Ada  alarmed  ?  "  tiaid  I. 

"  No ; .  she  is  such  a  child,"  sud  Lottie.  "  But  i 
she  ia  beginning  to  wonder.  Come  and  say  some-  \ 
thing  to  )>er.  Come  and  do  something.  Don't  Ait  ' 
forever  li^t-ening  to  that  tiresome  old  man.  I  shall 
go  craKy  if  you  do  not  come  ;  and  sbe  dancing  as  if  j 
nothing  had  happened ! " 

Mr.  Fortis  had  waited  patiently  while  this  whis- 
pering went  on.    When  I  turned  to  him  a^ain  he 
went  on  the  mme  as  ever.    "  This  was  all  to  the  . 
senior  sea  lord,  you  understand,  Mrs.  Mulgrave. 
As  for  the  other  —  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  the  rest  another  lime," 
I  Siiid,  like  a  hypocrite.    '*  I  tauft  go  to  Mrs.  Grvs-  ' 
ham.     I^ttie  has  come  to  fetch  me.    I  am  so 
sorry  —  " 

"  Don't  say  anything  about  it,  "  swd  Mr.  Fortis. 
"  I  shall  find  an  opportunity,"  and  he  offered  me 
his  arm.  I  had  to  with  him,  looking  quite  at 
my  ease,  through  all  thowi  pretty  groups,  one  and 
another  calling  to  me  as  I  pa!»sed.  "  O,  please  tell 
me  if  my  wreath  is  all  right,"  Nellie  Fintis  whis- 
pered, drawing  me  from  her  uncle.  *•  Mts.  Mul- 
^ave,  will)ou  look  if  I  am  torn ?"  cried  another. 
Then  pair  after  pair  of  dancers  oame  whirling 
along,  making  progrew  dangerous.  Such  a  sight  at« 
any  time,  when  one  is  p.ist  the  age  at  whivfa  one 
takes  a  perMnal*  interest  in  it,  is  apt  to  sogj^st  a 
variety  of  thoughts ;  but  at  this  moment !  Lottie 
hovered  about  mc,  a  kind  of  avani-couriert  clearing 
tbe  way  for  me.  There  was  something  auuunng  to 
me  in  her  excitement,  especially  a^  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  was  labonttg  to  open  a  way  for  me, 
Ada  Grcshaiif  went  flying  past,  her  blue  eyes  thin- 
ing,  her  cheeks  more  like  roaee  than  ever.  She 
gave  me  a  smiling  little  nod  a>  her  white  dress 
Rwcpt  over  my  dark  one,  and  was  gone  to  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  room  before  I  could  say  a  word. 
Lottie  drew  her  breittb  bard  at  t^e  sighL  Her  Mgb 
sounded  shrill  as  it  breathed  past  me.  B-iby ! ' 
she  whispered.  "D.^!!"  And  then  the  tean 
came  to  lier  eyes.  I  was  startled  beyond  deacrip- 
tion  by  her  looks.  Hud  the  come  to  care  Ji>r  Ger- 
ald, in  the  midst  of  that  worldly  dreadful  suhsBM  of 
hers?  or  what  did  her  agitation  mean  ? 

It  was  time  for  supper,  however,  and  tbe  eldeis 
of  the  party  began  to  look  for  it;  and  there  were 
a  good  many  people  wondering  and  inquiring  wbere 
was  Mr.  tfresham  ?  where  were  the  brothers? 
Young  ladies  stood  with  injured  fdccs,  who  bad 
been  engaged  to  dance  witli  Ilarry  or  Gerald  ;  and 
Ada  herself,  _whcn  her  waltz  was  over,  b^ran  to 
look  about  anxiouxly.  By  this  time  1  had  got  rid 
of  Mr.  Fortis,  and  made  op  my  mind  what  to  do. 
I  went  up  to  her,  and  stopped  her  just  as  she  was 
asking  one  of  the  genrlenien,  had  ho  seen  her  bu»- 
band  ?  —  where  was  Hariy  ?  I  kept  Harry's  bit  <rf 
paper  fast  in  my  band.  I  felt  by  instinct  that  to 
give  her  that  would  only  make 
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made  up  the  best  little  story  1  could  about  old  Mrs. 
Gri^hftm's  illne^. 

"  They  both  west  off  quite  quietly,  not  to  disturb 
the  pirly,**  I  said.  I  was  to  put  ofT  telKng  you  as 
lon^  89  I  codM,  my  dear,  not.ro  spoil  yoar  pWasure. 
Th<'y  could  not  belp  themselvefl.  Tht-y  were  very 
much  put  oat  at  the  thought  of  leaviiiji  you.  But 
Sir  Tiiomaa  will  take  Mr.  Gresbam's  place ;  and  you 
know  they  were  obliged  to  go." 

Ti-ars  sprant;  to  poor  Ada'a  eyes.  "  O,  how 
unkind  of  Hnrry,"  a!ie  crlud.  "  to  go  without  telling 
ine  I  As  if  I  should  have  kept  on  dancing  ha<l  I 
known.  I  don't  uoflerstantl  it  at  all,  —  to  Udl  yon, 
and  ii^o  without  a  wonl  to  me '. " 

"  My  dtiar,  he  would  not  spoil  yoar  pleasure,"  I 
said  ;    iind  it  would  have  been  so  awkward  to  send 
alt  those  people  away.    Aod  you  know  the  may  get 
■  better  after  all.'* 

"  That  is  trui»,"  aiid  eaay-minded  Ada.  "  It  would 
have  been  awkward  breaking  up  the  party.  Bub  it 
is  odd  about  mamoix  She  was  quite  well  yester- 
dity.    She  waa  to  have  been  here  to-nighL" 

O,  it  mwt  have  been  Bometbing  sadden,"  I 
crieil,  at  the  end  of  my  invention.  "  Shall  I  call 
Sir  Thomas  ?  What  ]  do  to  be  a  help  to  you  ? 
You  must  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greftham  both  in  one  for 
to-nij^ht." 

A'la  put  her  laced  handkerchief  op  to  her  eyes, 
and  srsiltitl  a  little  faint  smile,  Will  you  tell  Sir 
Tlioiiias?  "  she  said,  "  I  feel  so  bewildered  1  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

Then  I  commenced  another  progress  in  search  of 
Sir  Thomas,  Lottie  S  oke  still  hovering  about  ine 
as  pale  as  a  spirit.  She  took  my  arm  as  we  went 
on.  **  Was  that  all  a  story  ? "  she  whispered  in 
ray  car,  clasping  my  arm  tightly  with  her  bands. 
I  made  her  no  answer ;  I  dwed  not  venture  even 
to  let  her  see  my  £ice.  I  went  and  told  the  isme 
Eitory  very  circumstantially  over  ^oin  to  Sir 
Thomas.  I  hope  it  was  not  a  great  sin  ;  indeed,  it 
mi^'lit  be  quite  tme  for  anything  1  coald  tell.  It 
was  the  only  natural  way  accounting  for  their 
mysterious  absence ;  and  everybody  was  extremely 
sorry,  of  cotirse,  and  behaved  as  well  as  possible. 
OM  Mrs.  Gresham  was  scarcely  known  at  Dingle- 
wooil,  and  Ada,  it  was  evident,  was  not  very  pro- 
foundly affected  atW  the  first  minute  by  the  news; 
BO  that,  on  the  whole,  the  supper-table  was  lively 
enough,  and  the  very  yonng  people  even  strayed 
into  the  daneing>room  aAer  it  But  of  course  we 
knew  better  than  that  when  trouble  had  come  to 
the  house.  It  was  not  much  above  one  o'clock  in 
the  m<M:ning  when  they  were  all  gone.  I  pretended 
to  go  too,  taking  off  Lottie  Sttwe  as  best  I  could, 
and  keeping  ont  of  sight  in  a  comer  while  Uiey  all 
•treamed  away.  On  the  whole,  I  think  pablie  opin- 
ion was  in  &vor  of  Harry  Gresham'a  miet  depirtmv 
wichont  making  any  diatttrbaoca  "lie  was  a  very 
good  son,"  people  sud,  and  then  some  of  theai  spec- 
ulated if  the  poor  lady  died,  how  Hvry  and  bis 
wife  would  manage  to  live  in  the  qnietoeaa  which 
f»mt\y  affliction  demanded.  **  They  will  bore  each 
other  to  death,  "  said  a  lively  young  man.  "  O,  they 
are  devoted  to  each  other  I  "cried  a  young  lady. 
Not  a  suspicion  entered  any  one's  mind.     The  ex- 

Elanation  was  quite  satisfactory  to  everybody  but 
,ottie  Stoke  ;  but  then  she  had  seen  Harry  Gres- 
ham'a  face. 

When  I  bad  made  quite  sure  that  every  one  was 
gone,  I  stole  back  quietly  into  the  blazing  deserted 
rooms.  Had  I  ever  been  disposed  to  moralize  over 
the  scene  of  a  concluded  fMst,  it  certainly  woold 


not  have  been  at  that  «ioment.  Yet  there  was 
something  pathetic  in  the  look  of  the  place,  — bril- 
liant as  day,  with  masoes  of  flowers  everywhere,  and 
that  air  of  lavish  wealth,  prottigality,  luxury,  —  and 
to  feel  that  one  carried  in  one's  hand  nomething 
that  might  turn  it  into  the  scene  of  a  tragedy,  and 
wind  up  its  bright  story  with  the  darkest  conclwion. 
My  heart  beat  loud  as  I  went  in.  My  poor  little 
victim  wat  still  in  the  dancing-room  , —  the  largest 
and  brightest  of  all.  She  had  thrown  herself  down 
on  her  sofa,  with  her  arms  flsng  over  her  head  like 
a  tired  child.  Tears  were  stealing  down  her  pretty 
cheeks.  Her  mouth  was  pouting  and  m»-Iancholy. 
When  she  saw  me,  she  rose  with  a  sudiien  start, 
half  annoyed,  half  pleased,  to  have  some  one  to 
pour  ont  her  troubles  upon.  "  I  can't  help  crying," 
she  said.  '  "  I  don't  mean  to  blame  Harry  ;  but 
it  was  unkind  of  him  to  go  away  without  saying 
a  word  to  me.  We  never,  never  parted  in  that 
way  before  "  ;  and  from  tears  the  poor  little  woman 
fell  into  Fobs,  —  grievous,  innocent  sobs,  all  about 
nothing,  that  broke  one's  heart. 

I  have  come  to  tell  you  sometlunp,"  I  said, 
"  though  I  don't  know  myself  what  it  is.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  something  worae  than  yon  think.  I  said 
that  because  your  brother-in-law  said  it ;  but  I  don't 
believe  it  is  anything  about  Mrs.  Gresham.  Your 
bnsband  put  this  into  ray  hand  through  the  window 
at)  he  went  away.  Take  courage,  dear.  You  want 
all  your  courage,  —  you  most  keep  up  for  the  sake 
of  the  children,  Ada  !  " 

I  babbled  on,  not  knowing  what  words  I  used, 
and  she  stared  at  me  with  bewildered  eyes.  "  Into 
your  hand  through  the  window  I "  she  said.  She 
could  not  understand.  She  looked  at  the  paper  as 
if  it  were  a  charm.  Then  she  opened  it  slowly, 
half  afraid,  half  stupefied.  Its  meaning  did  not 
seem  to  penetrate  her  mind  at  first  Aflier  a  while 
she  ^ave  a  load  sudden  shriek,  and  tnmed  her 
denMurmf;  eyes  on  me.  Her  cry  was  so  piercing 
and  sudden  that  it  ring  through  the  house  and 
startled  every  one.  She  was  on  the  verge  of  hys- 
terics, and  incapable  of  understanding  what  was 
said  to  her,  but  the  sight  of  the  servants  rushing  to 
the  door  to  ask  what  was  the  matter  brought  her  to 
herself  She  made  a  brave  effort,  and  recovered 
something  like  composure,  while  I  sent  them  away; 
and  then  she  held  out  to  me  the  letter  which  she 
bad  clutched  in  her  band.  It  was  written  in  pencil, 
and  some  words  were  illegible.  This  was  what 
Harry  said :  — 

"  Something  unexpected  has  happened  to  me, 
my  darling.  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you  without 
time  even  to  say  good  by.  You  will  know  alt  about 
it  only  too  soon.  It  is  ruin,  Ada, —  and  it  ia  my 
own  fault,  —  but  I  never  meant  to  defraud  any  man. 
God  knows  I  neviT  meant  it  Try  and  keep  up  your 
heart,  dear;  I  believe  it  will  blow  over,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  join  me.  I  will  write  to  you  as  ^oon 
as  I  am  safe.  You  have  your  settlement.  Don't 
let  anybody  pt'rsuade  you  lo  tamper  with  your  set- 
tlement My  father  will  take  care  of  that  Why 
should  you  and  the  children  share  my  rutn  ?  For- 
give me,  dearest,  for  the  trouble  I  have  brotight  on 
ydu.  I  dare  not  pause  to  think  of  it  Gerald  is 
with  me.  If  they  come  after  me,  say  I  have  gone 
to  Bishop's  Hope." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  cried  poor  Ada,  close  to 
my  ear.  "  O  tell  me,  you  aie  our  friend  I  What 
does  it  mean  ?  " 

God  knows,"  I  said.   My  own  mind  could  not 
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take  ic  in,  still  less  could  lb  express  the  va^ue  hor- 
rors that  floated  across  me.  We  sat  together  with 
the  lights  blazing  round  us,  the  grand  piano  open, 
the  musicians'  stands  still  in  their  places.  Ada  was 
dressed  like  a  queen  of  fairies  or  of  flowers ;  her 
gown  was  white,  covered  with  sfaowers  of  rosebuds, 
and  she  hod  a  crown  of  natural  roses  in  her  brigbt 
bur.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  that  bcr  dress  and 
appearance  suddenly  impressed  themselves  on  me 
at  that  moment  It  was  the  horror  of  the  contrast, 
I  suppose.  She  looked  me  ptteously  in  the  face, 
giving  up  all  attempt  at  thought  for  her  own  part, 
seeking  the  explanation  from  me.  "  What  is  it?  " 
she  asked.  "  Why  has  he  gone  away  ?  who  is  com- 
ing after  him  ?  O  my  Harry  !  my  Harry  !  "  the  poor 
young  creature  moaned.  What  could  1  say  ?  I  took 
her  in  ray  arms  and  kissed  her.  I  could  do  no  more. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  door.  The  house  bad  fallen  into  deadly  still- 
nes9,  and  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  and  id  the  state 
we  were,  the  sonnd  was  horrible.  It  rang  through 
the  place  as  if  it  had  been  uninhabited,  waking 
echoes  everywhere.  Ada's  very  lips  grew  white,  — 
she  clasped  her  small  hands  together  and  wrung 
them.  "  It  is  some  one  who  has  foi^tten  some- 
thing," I  said,  but  my  SfptaUon  was  so  great  that  I 
felt  a  difficulty  in  speaking.  We  sat  and  listened 
in  frightful  suspense  while  the  door  was  opened  and 
the  sound  of  voices  reached  us.  It  was  not  Harry 
who  bad  come  back  ;  it  was  not  any  one  belonging 
to  the  place.  Suddenly  Ada  rushed  to  the  door 
with  a  flash  of  momentary  petulance  which  simulat- 
ed strength.  "  If  it  is  any  one  fo»  Mr.  Gresham, 
bring  him  in  here,"  she  cned,  imperiously.  I  hur- 
ried af^er  her  and  took  her  hand.  It  was  like 
touching  an  electric  machine.  She  was  so  strung 
to  the  highest  pitch  that  only  to  touch  her  made  me 
thrill  and  vibrate  all  over.  And  then  the  two 
men  —  two  homely  black  figures  —  startled  even  in 
spite  of  their  acquaintance  mtii  strange  sights,  came 
hesitatingly  forward  into  the  blazing  light  to  con- 
front the  flower-crowned,  jewelled,  dazzling  crea- 
ture, made  up  of  rose  and  lily,  and  diamond  and 
pearl.  They  stood  thunderstruck  before  her,  not- 
withstanding the  assurance  of  their  trade.  Proba- 
bly they  had  never  in  their  lives  seen  such  an  appa- 
rition before.  The  foremost  of  the  two  took  off  his 
hat  with  a  look  of  deprecation.  I  do  not  think  Ada 
had  the  least  idea  who  they  were.  They  were  her 
husband's  enemies,  endowed  with  a  certain  dignity 
by  that  fact  But  I  knew  in  a  moment,  by  instinct, 
that  they  must  be  London  detectives  in  search  of 
him,  and  that  the  vety  wont  possibility  of  my  fears 
had  come  true. 

I  cannot  tell  what  we  said  to  these  men  or  they 
to  us;  they  were  not  harsh  nor  unfeeling;  they 
were  even  startled  and  awestruck  in  their  rough 
way,  and  stepped  across  the  room  cautiously,  as  if 
afraid  of  hurting  something.  We  had  to  take  them 
over  all  the  house,  through  the  rooms  in  which  not 
a  single  light  had  been  extinguished.  To  see  us  in 
our  ball  dresses,  amid  all  that  silent  useless  blaze  of 
light,  leading  these  men  about,  must  have  been  a 
dreadful  sight.  For  my  part,  though  my  share  in 
it  was  ftothing,  I  felt  my  limbs  shake  under  me  when 
we  had  gone  over  all  the  rooms  below.  But  Ada 
took  them  all  over  the  house.  They  asked  her 
questions,  and  she  anstvered  them  in  her  simplicity. 
Crime  might  have  fled  out  of  that  honest  joyous 
home,  but  it  was  innocence,  candid  and  open,  with 
nothing  to  conceal,  which  dwelt  there.  I  bad  to 
interfere  at  last,  and  tell  them  we  would  answer  no 


more  questions ;  and  then  they  comforted  and  en- 
couraged us  in  their  way.  "  With  this  fine  bouse 
and  all  these  pretty  things  you  '11  have  a  good  bit  of 
money  yet,"  said  the  superior  of  the  two,  "  and  if 
Mr.  Gresbam  was  to  pay  up,  they  might  come  to 
terms." 

"  Then  is  it  debt  ?  "  cried  I,  with  a  sndden  bound 
of  hope. 

The  man  gave  a  short  laugh.  "  It  *8  debt  to  the 
law,"  he  said.  *'  It 's  felony,  and  that 's  bad ;  but  if 
you  could  give  us  a  bit  of  a  clew  to  where  he  is.  and 
this  young  lady  would  see  'em  and  try,  why  it 
might  n't  be  so  bad  after  all.  Folks  often  lets  a 
gentleman  go  when  they  won't  let  a  common  man.," 

"  Would  money  do  it  ?  "  cried  poor  Ada ;  "  and 
I  have  my  settlement.  O,  I  will  give  you  anytVinw. 
everything  I  have,  if  you  '11  let  my  poor  Harry  go." 

"  We  have  n't  got  him  yet>  ma'am,"  said  the  man. 
"  If  you  can  find  us  any  clew  —  " 

And  it  was  then  I  interfered  ;  I  could  not  permit 
them  to  go  on  with  their  ounnins  questions  to  poor 
Ada.  When  they  went  away  sbe  sank  down  on  a 
sofa  near  that  open  window  in  the  boudoir  from 
which  I  bad  seen  Harry  disappear.  The  window 
had  grown  by  this  time  "  a  glimmering  square,"  full 
of  the  blue  light  of  early  dawn.  The  birds  began 
to  chirp  and  stir  in  the  trees ;  the  air  which  had 
been  so  soil  and  refreshing  grew  chill,  and  made  us 
'shiver  in  our  light  dresses;  the  roses  in  Ada's  hair 
began  to  fade  and  shed  their  petals  silently  over  her 
white  shouldera.  As  long  as  the  men  were  present 
she  had  been  perfectly  self-possessed  ;  now  suddenly 
she  burst  into  a  wild  torrent  of  tears.  "  O  Harry, 
my  Harry,  where  is  he  ?  why  did  he  not  take  me 
with  him?"  she  cried.  I  cannot  say  any  more, 
though  I  think  every  pardcularof  that  dreadful  night 
is  burned  in  on  my  memory.  Such  a  night  bad  never 
occurred  in  my  recollection  before. 

Then  I  got  Ada  to  go  to  bed,  and  kept  off  from 
her  the  sleepy  insolent  man  in  powder  who  came  to 
know  if  he  was  to  At  npfor  master.  **  Your  master 
has  gone  to  Bishop's  Hope,"  T  said,  "and  will  not 
return  to-night  ** ;  the  fellow  received  what  I  said 
with  a  sneer.  He  knew  as  well,  or  perhaps  better 
than  we  did,  what  had  happened.  Evcrj'body 
would  know  it  next  day.  The  happy  house  had 
toppled'down  like  a  house  of  cards.  Nothing  was 
left  but  the  helpless  young  wife,  the  unconscious 
babies,  to  fight  their  battle  with  the  world.  There 
are  moments  when  the  sense  of  a  new  day  begun  is 
posifive  pain.  When  poor  Ada  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep,  I  wrapped  mj-self  up  and  opened  the  window, 
and  let  in  the  fresh  morning  air.  Looking  out  over 
the  country,  1  felt  as  if  I  could  see  everything. 
There  was  6o  charitable  shadow  now  to  hide  a  fly- 
ing figure:  every  eye  would  be  upon  him,  every 
creature  spying  his  flt^fat.  Where  was  Harry? 
When  I  looked^  at  the  girl  asleep,  —  slie  was  bat  a 
giri,  notwithstanding  her  babies,  —  and  thought  of 
the  horror  she  would  wake  to,  it  made  my  heart 
sick.  And  her  mother  was  dead.  There  seemed 
no  one  to  stand  by  her  in  her  trouble  but  a  stranger 
like  me. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

When  Ada  woke,  however,  instead  of  being,  as  I 
was,  more  hopeless,  she  was  almost  sanguine. 
"  There  is  my  money,  you  know,"  she  said.  "  After 
all,  so  long  as  it  is  only  money.  —  I  will  go  and  see 
them,  as  the  men  said,  and  they  will  come  to  terms. 
So  long  as  we  are  together,  what  do  I  mind  whether 
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~~we  have  a  large  bouso  or  a  ILule  one  ?  And  Harrr 
bimseir  speaks  of  my  settlement.  Don't  cry.  I 
waa  frishtened  last  night ;  but  now  I  see  what  to 

■•do.  Will  you  coma  up  to  town  with  mo  br  tlie 
twelve-o'clock  train  ?  And  you  shalksee  all  will 
come  right." 

I  ha'i  not  the  heart  to  say  a  word.  1  went  home, 
and  cbanfred  that  wretched  evening  dress  which  1 
had  worn  all  through  the  night.  It  waa  a  comfort  to 
throw  it  ofTand  csst  it  away  from  me  ;  and  I  never 
wore  it  again  ;  the  very  sight  of  it  made  me  ill  ever 
after.  I  found  Ada  almost  in  high  spirits  with  the 
strength  of  her  determination  and  certainty  that  she 
was  going  to  redeem  her  husband  and  make  all 
ri{;ht,  when  1  went  back.  Just  bkfare  noon,  however, 
when  she  waa  putting  on  her  bonnet  to  start,  a  car- 
riage swept  up  to  the  door.  I  was  at  the  window 
of  the  dining-room  when  It  came  in  sight,  waiting 
for  the  brougham  to  eonvey  na  to  the  station.  And 
the  rector  and  his  wife  were  coming  up  the  avenae 
with  "  kind  inquiries,"^  in  the  full  belief  that  old 
Mrs.  Cresham  wiig  dying,  and  that  the  house  was 
'in  affliction."  No  wonder  they  started  and  stared 
at  the  sight.  It  waa  old  Mrs.  Gresham  herself,  in 
her  pink  .ribbons,  fresh  and  full  and  splendid,  in  ro- 
bust health,  and  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  who 
came  dashing  up,  with  her  stately  bays,  to  the  door. 

I  had  only  time  to  realize  that  all  our  little  at- 
tempts to  keep  up  appearancea  were  destroyed  for- 
ever when  the  old  people  came  in ;  for  Harry's 
fiither  had  come  too,  though  no  one  ever  noticed 
him  in  presence  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Gresham  came 
In  smiling  and  gracious,  in  her  usual  affable  and 
rather  overwhelming  way.  She  would  have  dis- 
missed me  majestically  before  she  went  to  her 
daoghter-in  law,  but  I  was  in  reality  too  obtuse,  by 
reason  of  iaHgue  and  excitement,  to  understand 
what  she  meanL  When  she  went  to  Ada,  the  old 
mun  remained  with  me.  He  was  not  ajf  attractive 
old  man,  and  I  bad  scarcely  spoken  to  him  before. 
He  walked  about  the  room,  looking  at  everything, 
white  I  sat  by  the  window.  If  he  had  been  an  auc- 
tioneer valuing  the  furniture,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  particular  in  his  investigations.  He  examined 
the  handsome  oak  furniture,  which  was  the  envy  of 
the  Green,  —  the  immense  mirrors,  the  great  china 
vases,  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  —  as  if  making  a 
mental  calculation.  Then  he  came  and  stood  by  me, 
and  began  to  talk.  **  In  my  time  young  people  were 
not  so  extravagant,"  ho  said.  "There  are  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  I  believe,  sunk  in  this  housei'' 

"  Mr.  Gresham  had  a  great  deal  t£  taste,"  I  said, 
faltering. 

"Taste I  Nonsense.  Too  mean  waste,"  said  the 
old  man,  sitting  down  astride  on  a  carved  chair, 
and  looking  at  me  across  the  back  of  it.  *'  But  I 
admit  the  things  have  their  value,  —  they'll  sell. 
Of  course  you  know  Harry  has  got  into  a  mess  ?  " 
he  went  on.  "  Women  think  they  can  hush  up 
these  things;  bat  that's  impossible.  He  bos  be- 
baved  Uke  an  idiot,  and  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. Fortunately  the  family  is  provided  for. 
Her  friends  need  not  be  concerned  in  that  respect." 

"  I  am  very  glad  "  Bud  I,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
say  something. 

am  I,"  said  old  Mr.  Gresham.  "  I  suppose 
they  would  have  &ome  upon  me  if  that  had  not  been 
the  case.  It  ^  a  bad  business ;  but  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  it  might  have  been.  I  can't  make  out  how  a  son 
of  mine  should  have  been  such  an  ass.  But  they 
alt  go  so  fast  in  these  days.  I  suppose  you  had  a 
very  grand  ball  last  night  ?    A  ball  I "  he  repeated. 


with  a  sort  of  snort.  I  don't  know  if  there  was  any 
fatherly  feeling  at  ^t  in  the  man ;  but  if  there  waa 
he  hid  it  under  this  mask  of  harshness  and  contempt. 

"  Wilt  not  Mr.  Gresham  return  ?  "  I  asked,  fool- 
ishly ;  but  my  mind  was  too  much  worn  out  to  have 
full  control  of  what  I  said. 

The  old  man  gave  a  shrug,  and  glanced  at  me 
with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and  su^ipicion.  "  I  can't 
say  what  may  happen  in  the  future,"  he  said,  dryly. 
"  I  should  advise  him  not  But  Ada  can  live  where 
she  likes,  —  and  she  will  not  be  badly  off." 

Old  Mrs.  Gresham  stayed  a  long  time  up  stairs 
with  her  daughter-in-law  ;  so  long  that  my  patience 
almost  deserted  me.  Mr.  Gresham  went  off,  after 
sitting  silent  oppaiite  to  me  for  some  time,  to  look 
over  the  bouse,  which  was  a  relief;  and  no  doubt  I 
might  have  gone  too,  for  we  were  far  too  late  for 
the  train.  But  I  was  too  anxious  to  go  away. 
When  the  two  came  down,  the  old  lady  was  just  as 
cheerful  and  overwhelming  as  usual,  though  poor 
iVda  was  deadly  pale.  Mrs.  Greshitm  came  in  with 
her  rich,  bustling,  prosperous  look,  and  shook  hands 
with  me  over  again.  "  I  am  sure  1  beg  your  par- 
don," she  said ;  "  I  had  so  much  to  say  to  Ada. 
We  have  not  met  for  a  whole  month ;  and,  j>oor 
child,  they  gave  her  such  a  fright  last  night.  My 
dear,  don't  you  mean  to  give  us  some  luncheon  ? 
Grandpapa  never  takes  lunch  ;  you  need  not  wait  for 
him  ;  but  I  am  quite  hungry  after  my  long  drive." 

Then  poor  Ada  rose  and  rung  the  bell ;  she  was 
trembling  so  that  she  tottered  as  she  moved.  I  saw 
that  her  lips  were  dry,  and  she  could  scarcely  speak. 
She  gave  her  orders  so  indistinctly  that  ttie  man 
could  not  hear  her.  "Luncheon!"  cried  the  old 
lady,  in  her  imperious  way.  "  Can't  you  hear  what 
Mrs.  Gresham  says?  Lunch  direcUy, — and  tell 
ray  people  to  be  at  the  door  in  an  hour.  Ada,  a 
man  who  stared  in  my  face  like  that,  and  pretended 
not  to  understand,  should  not  stay  another  day  in 
my  house ;  you  are  a  great  deal  too  easy.  So  your 
ball  was  interrupted  last  night,  Mn.  Mulgrave,"  she 
went  on  with  a  laugh,  "  and  the  blame  laid  on  me. 

0  those  boys  !  I  hope  the  good  people  hereabouts 
will  not  take  offence.  I  will  never  foi^ive  them, 
hough,  for^  giving  Ada  such  a  fright,  poor  child ! 
She  thought  I  was  dying,  I  suppose  ;  and  it  was  only 
one  of  Gerald's  sporting  scrapes.  Some  horae  was 
being  tampered  with,  and  he  would  have  lost  thou- 
sands if  they  had  not  rushed  off;  so  they  made  out 

1  was  dying,  the  Tfretched  boys.  Ha,  ha  I  I  dont 
look  much  like  dying  to-day." 

"  No,  Indeed,",  was  all  I  conid  say.  As  for  Ada 
she  never  opened  her  white  Hps,  except  to  breathe 
in  litUe  gasps  like  a  woman  m  a  fever.  Tbe  old 
lady  had  all  the  weight  of  the  conversation  to  bear; 
and,  indeed,  she  was  talking  not  for  our  benefit  but 
for  that  of  the  Fervants,  who  were  bringing  the  lunch- 
con.  She  looked  so  rich  and  assured  of  herself  that 
I  think  they  were  staggered  in  their  certainty  of 
misfortune  and  believed  her  for  the  moment.  The 
young  footman,  who  had  just  been  begging  me 
privately  to  speak  a  word  for  him  to  secure  him 
another  place,  gave  me  a  stealthy  imploring  look, 
begging  me,  as  it  were,  not  to  betray  him.  The  old 
gentleman  was  out,  going  over  the  bouse  and 
grounds,  but  Mrs.  Gresham  ate  a  very  good  lunch- 
eon and  continued  her  large  and  ample  talk.  They- 
sent  me  a  message  this  morning,"  she  said,  as  she 
ate,  "  and  ordered  me  to  come  over,  and  make  their 
excoses  and  set  things  right.  Just  like  boya  I  Give 
me  some  sherry,  John  Thomas.  I  shall  scold  them 
well,  I  promise  you,  when  they  come  biu:k,  —  up- 
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Betting  poor  Ada'a  nerves,  and  taming  the  home 
apsklii  oown  like  this.  I  (iopi't  know  what  Ada 
would  have  done  witboat  yon,  Mrs.  Mulgrave  ;  and 
I  hear  yoa  bad  their  8table>meo,  trainers,  or  what- 
ever tliej  call  them,  to  puzzle  you  too  ?  " 

"  Ye»,"  I  said,  etruck  dumb  with  wonder.  Was 
all  thb  an  invention,  or  was  the  heraelf  deceived  ? 
Poor  Ada  sat  with  her  eyea  cast  down,  and  never 
spoke  except  in  moDos^Uablej ;  she  could  scarcely 
raise  to  her  lips  the  wine  which  her  mother-in-law 
made  her  swallow.  I  could  not  but  admire  the  en- 
ergy and  determination  of  the  woman.  But  at  the 
same  time  she  bewiltWred  me,  as  she  sat  eating  and 
drinking,  with  ber  elbow  on  the  tvble  and  her  rii-b 
laco  mantle  sweepin>;  over  tlic  white  table-cloth, 
conversing  in  ibid  confident  way.  To  meet  her 
eyes,  which  bftd  not  a  shade  of  timidity  or  doubt 
about  them,  and  we  her  evident  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  believe  she  was  telling  a  downright  He, 
was  almost  more  tban  was  poaeible.  "  I  did  not 
know  Mr.  Gerald  was  a  racing  man,"  I  faltered^  not 
knowing  what  to  say. 

O  yes,  he  is  on  the  turf,"  said  Mrs.  Gresham, 
shru^ing  her  shoulders ;  "  he  is  on  evf  rything  that 
don't  pay.  lliat  boy  has  been  a  nuisance  alt  his 
life.  Not  that  there  ia  anything  bad  about  him; 
bat  be 'a  fashionable,  you  know,  and  we  are  known 
to  be  rich,  and  everybody  gives  him  his  own  way ; 
and  Hiirry's  such  a  good  brother,"  — said  the  rash 
woman  all  at  once,  to  show  how  much  at  her  ease 
alie  was.  But  thid  was  taking  a  step  too  much. 
Ada  could  bear  it  no  longer.  There  was  a  sudden 
sound  of  choking  f>obe.  and  then  sbe  sprang  from 
the  taUe.    The  strain  had  gone  too  far. 

"I  hear  baby  crying;  I  mudt  go  to  baby,"  she 
sobbed,  and  rushed  Irum  the  room  without  any  re- 
gard to  appearances.  Even  Mrs.  Gresham,  self- 
possessed  as  she  was,  had  gone  too  far  for  ber  own 
strength.  Her  lip  quivered,  in  epite  of  herself. 
She  looked  steadily  down,  and  crumbled  the  bread 
before  ber  in  her  strone  agitated  fingers.  Then  slie 
gave  a  little  laugh,  which  was  not  much  less  signifi- 
cant tban  tears. 

*^  Poor  little  Ada,"  she  said,  "she  can't  bear  to  be 
crossed.  She  has  had  such  a  happy  lite,  when  any- 
thing goes  contralry  it  puts  her  out."  Perhaps  it 
*was  the  quivering  of  her  own  lip  that  brought  back 
her  vernacular.  And  then  we  began  to  disciKS  the 
ball  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Her  husbiind 
came  in  while  we  were  talking,  fnd  shrugged  bis 
shoulders,  and  muttered  disapprobation,  but  she  took 
no  notice.  She  roust  have  been  aware  that  I  knew 
all;  and  yet  she  tbougbt  ^e  could  bewilder  me 
slin. 

[To  b«  oootiaaoA.] 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  London  publishers  of  **  The  Spanish  Gypi^ 
have  found  readera  for  still  another  edition  tif  that 
admirable  poem. 

The  Comte  de  Corday  d'Orbigny,  first  cousin  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  has  ju.«t  died  at  his  chateau  in 
Normandy,  which  he  was  never  known  to  quit 
except  (o  attend  the  marriage  or  funeral  of  a  reltt- 
tivc  m  Paris. 

The  spinning-wheel  used  by  Queen  Marie  An- 
tvnette  durii^  her  imprisonment  at  the  Temple, 
and  ^ven,  after  her  ezei-ntion,  to  one  of  hn  ladies  in 
waiting,  kaB  just  been  inherited  by  a  granddat^hter 


of  the  family,  recently  married  to  a  Hungarian  of 
high  rank.  "Biis  relic  was  to  be  seen  last  summer  at 
the  Universal  Exhibition,  and  excited  much  interest 
amongst  lovers  of  hbtoric  souvenirs. 

The  autboAies  of  the  city  of  London  ar*  having 
a  cru.4ade  against  perambulators.  It  appears  that 
many  of  the  shopkeepers  have  a  custom  of  deliver- 
ing their  small  packages  by  means  of  this  vehicle, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  pedestrians. 

A  FRBNCn  paper  states  that  more  than  fifl^ 
thousand  copies  of  the  "  Kel!(^  Valse,"  by  Arditi, 
have  b««en  sold  in  London,  and  promises  that  Paris 
shall  not  be  behindhand  in  its  tribute  to  **M 
gracious  and  enchanting  a  morceau," 

The  late  Cardinal  d'Andrea,  who  was  supposed 
at  one  time  to  have  lost  his  faith,  maintained  Hm  char- 
ity to  the  last.  His  will  concludes  with  the  fi>llow- 
ing  paragraph:  "I  leave  to  the  Holy  Father,  the 
cardinab,  the  prelates,  and  my  other  enemies  my 
nncere  and  complete  pardon." 

Speakiko  of  women  phyucians,  the  Spectator 
wittily  remarks :  "  If  there  be  such  a  right  as  liber- 
ty, it  includes  a  woman's  right  to  learn  and  teach 
anatomy  if  che  pleases;  and  to  forbid  her 'by  law  is 
tyranny,  and  tyranny  without  excuse,  till  we  make 
both  anxta  modest  by  Act  of  Parliament-" 

Madamb  de  Stael's  grandson,  the  Prince  de 
Broglie,  who  left  the  navy  some  time  since,  has  just 
entered  the  monastery  of  Saint  Sulpice,  where  he 
will  meet  his  young  friend,  tlie  Marquis  Jules  de 
Bellunc  (brother  of  the  Duke),  whose  retirement 
from  the  world  created  so  great  a  sensation  two 
years  ago. 

La  LiBFRTfe  has  just  appeared  as  an  illostraK'd 
paper.  That  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the 
right  of  France  to  the  Rliine  frontier,  M.  de  Girardin 
has  filled  the  first  page  of  his  journal  with  a  map  of 
the  countrv,  shoeing  how  the  fortresses  now  in  the 
hands  of  Prn<8ta  secure  to  a  German  army  the  pass- 
age of  the  Rhine,  and  open  for  it  more  than  one 
entry  into  France. 

Madame  Victor  Hrao  expressed  a  wish,  dur- 
ing tlie  long  period  of  ill-health  which  preceded  the 
last  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy,  to  be  buried  at  Ville- 
quier,  where  tie  the  remains  of  ber  late  daughter, 
the  young  bride  Leopoldine, drowned  at  19,  in  I84S, 
in  the  harbor  of  Havre,  as  well  as  those  of  her  son- 
in-law,  M.  Vacquerie,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
vainly  attempted  to  rescue  her,  and,  fiiiling  in  bis 
effbrts,  plunged  ^in  into  tbe  water,  and  drowned 
himself  ra  despair,  rather  tban  survive  his  bride. 

Fbau  Maria  Mbthda,  n&  Scheller,  of  Ham- 
bui^,  who  has  lately  laeen  singing  to  the  Mormons, 
writes  to  the  German  papers  an  interesting  letter,  in 
which  she  spexks  of  the  highest  terms  of  the  theatre 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  of  its  management.  She  states 
that  the  stage  is  one  of  tbe  very  largest  in  America  ; 
that  Shakespeare  is  not  ao  moch  cared  for  as  slighter 
authors,  and  that  the  theatre  is  much  frequented. 
Money  being  scarce,  the  patrons  of  tbe  drama  are 
firequently  obliged  to  pay  for  admisdiim  with  ordttrn 
for  wood,  potatoes,  and  com. 

The  spectacle  of  Mr.  Roebuck  makti^  a  donkey 
of  himstiu  lacks  novelty  in  England,  or  wherever 
efan  that  gentleman  may  have  bees;  yet  tbe  Pall 
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.i  Gazette  thinks  it  worth  while  to  castigate  him 
the  insoleat  abuse  of  America  he  delivereil  bim- 
If  of  at  the  rticent  public  dinner  in  LoQilon,  at 
which  our  minister,  Mr.  KKVunly  Johnson,  was  an 
invited  guest.  '*  He  will  find,"  sayft  the  Gdzette, 
"  that  he  has  outraged  the  public  eerise  oP  Knglintl 
nu  less  than  th^t  of  America."  Mr.  Koebui-k  in 
m.tliiniT  but  a  di&tgreeable  old  woman,  and  no  one  on 
this  side  of  :be  water  would  think  of  doing  anything 
but  Uugh  at  him. 

An  Enslish  paper  mentions  that  at  the  service  in 

Norwich  Cathedral  at  which  the  Britir^h  Aiooeiation 

were  present,  an  anthem  was  sung  which  seemed  to 

b>".  sefevtcd  for  the  benpfit  of  the  "  botanical  and 

l).irwiniaQ  president."    The  words  were :  — 

"  Whiit  Itinugh  I  tntce  each  b«rb  fmi  floircr 
That  drinks  th<;  morulnR  di'V, 
Unli-M  I  uwQ  Jehuvsh'a  piivtr, 
IIuw  voiu  wvte  All  [  kueir." 

Dr.  Hooker  could  not  sing  his  repir,  and  the  Cathe- 
dra) auiborities  thus  cleverlr  stole  a  march  ujmjd 
him.  A  man  cannot  very  well  answer  a  clerfrymau 
ill  tbo  pulpit,  and  to  put  one's  views  in  the  furui  of 
an  anlhfm,  Mid  chant  it  one's  self,  is  a  stitl  greater  iiu< 
p.is^ibtlity.  Dr.  Hooker  was  uUnced,  if  not  con- 
viiiu«:d. 

Tub  following  details  as  regards  the  gaatronomic 
tasrtw  of  the  reigning  Boveneigns  are  publidhed  ui 
a  Paris  evening  paper :  — 

Napoleon  III.  —  Ab^temiotu,  raations ;  never  making 
the  eilrt;litest  remurk  to  the  servants.  Malcratc  drinkf  r, 
but  gn&t  smoker.  Du  resic,  the  Einpcroi'H  kind  aiiti 
cunri'liTute  manner  to  every  member  of  his  hnu-'chold, 
however  hiimhle  his  position,  is  worthy  of  iinimtion. 

Queen  Victoria.  —  Abstemious,  Fuseyito,  liking  beef 
and  pastry. 

AlexBH(Ier  II.  —  Hearty  eater,  a>nnoi8Mnr  in  wine, 
preferring  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  and  tbnd  of* 

game. 

IIU  PruHsian  Mnjcsty.  —  Good  drinker  (Rocderer, 
tc.),  beef,  mutton,  biiii  uits,  and  sweet  things.  A  pleas- 
ant iind  unafTeeieil  liost. 

His  Majt'sty  of  Austria.  —  Silent  at  tablo,  eats  dark 
meat,  especially  mutton  and  g^ime,  and  drinks  the 
nntional  wines  of  Hungary  and  Burdennx. 

Vietor  Emmnnuel.  —  Mighty  hunter.  Capital  nppe- 
tite,  eats  only  white  meat  and  small  came.  Kill^j  wild 
hour,  but  never  eats  their  meat;  drinks  the  Goto  d'Or 
wines. 

iHiibclla  of  Spain.  —  Great  appetite  ;  prefers  veal  and 
white  meats,  driuks  Spanish  winua  iind  Bordeaux. 

The  Sultatt.  —  Partisan  of  strong  meats,  of  rice,  of 
pa-try,  of  KaHern  fruit,  and  of  Burj,'undy, 

His  Dutch  Majesty  has  the  finest  celSar  in  Europe  ; 
fiinil  of  fi-ih,  and  eNpecialiy  salmon.  His  neighbor  of 
R-'I^ium  eats  very  little,  and  always  small  game,  and 
drinks  spimnglyof  Bordeanx. 

Ttie  ex-King  of  Hanover  lives  on  the  Bohemian 

Sheasant,  tlie  woodcock  of  Unhcia,  and  smokeil  ham  of 
ryrin,  and  drinks  Moselie  and  the  Uliine  wines. 
Kin^  Louis  of  Portugal  is  the  smalloift  cater  in 
flurufie. 

A  FRtP.XD,  writing  tia  from  Munich  under  date  of 
August  the  28th,  stya:  "  I  was  to-day  in  tho  atndto 
of  Professor  Uolbig.  Ho  has  already  sent  more 
tlian  one  large  work  of  sculpture  to  America. 
\Vui'kmen  were  busied  with  packing  up  a  marble 
grVjiip  representing  the  emanuipation  of  the  slave. 
Bvyore  the  gi'uius  of  Liberty  a  negro  girl  \«  kneel- 
ingV  And  looking  up  to  her  deliverer  with  looks  of 
int^ost  gratitude  and  humility.  Her  manacles  h  ive 
faKlet)  from  her  wrists  ;  the  empty  chain  b.u)gs  U'^e- 
ifs  on  the  ground.    The  figure  of  tho  slave  is  much 


the  finer  of  the  two,  and  the  naked  form  is  admir- 
ably modelled  tbroughoat.  The  work  is  going  to 
New  York,  and  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Bxcon,  who 
alao  pussei^es  a  most  lovely  marble  group  of 
'  Nymphs  64.thing  *  by  the  fame  artist. 

"  In  A[aulbac'h'«  alelur,  a  picture  which  in  a  few 
days  will  be  sent  to  Cincinnati  is  jast  completed. 
When  I  was  with  him,  he  was  congratulating  him- 
shlf  with  bating,  that  same  morning,  put  the  last 
finishing  touch  to  the  (lainting.  It  rejiresenls  one 
of  those  fine,  bealtl>ily  conueived  ft>male  figures  which 
Kaulb  ich  delights  to  portray.  She  —  a  fine  spedl- 
nien  of  womanhood  —  is  seated  in  a  wood  ;  on  her 
knees,  and  climbing  up  to  her  arrfes  awl  boMMU,  are 
little  chililrcn,  whom  she  received  benignly  with 
cherishing  maternal  love.  Tlie  picture,  or  the  car- 
toon rather,  always  hore  the  title  'Caritas';  now, 
it  has  been  rc-uhrietened  *  The  Happy  Mother.' 
Both  picture  and  cartoon  arc  destined  lor  Cincin- 
nati. 

" '  I  am  sorry,'  I  said,  '  that  the  work  is  going  to 
Am','ri(;i, —  that  it  leaves  Europe.'  '  What  i3 
there  to  be  sorry  a^>out  ? '  r('plie<l  Eaulbach.  '  I,  for 
my  part,  am  glad.  Is  there  anything  to  regret  in 
itd  leaving  this  enervat^'d  Europe,  aud  going  to  a 
land  where  there  is  indomitable  energy,  and  ^.trength, 
and  youthful  vigor  ?  I  am  pleased  that  it  is  going 
there.*  And  he  again  looked  at  the  work  just 
couipluted,  and  with  an  exprcsFion  of  satisfaction 
said,  '  Now,  then,  I  shall  have  a  holiday ;  to-day  I 
i-ha!l  saunter  about  my  ganien  and  do  nothing.' 
But  1  do  not  think  lie  ciuld  endure  idleness  long,  — 
cert%inly  not  lon/er  th  m  half  a  day,  —  for  he  is 
never  unwcupied,  and,  unless  kept  at  home  by  In- 
dira position,  every  day  in  bis  painting-room  in  the 
Academy. 

"  Bulow,  the  friend  of  the  composer  Wagner,  has 
now  been  named  In  tend  ant- General  of  the  Royal 
Ch;ipel.  Wugner  him:«elf  hax  just  publii^hed  a 
treatise  entitU  d  ■  G>-rman  Art  and  German  Policy.' 
The  pith  of  the  matter  is  this:  French  civilization 
hits  everywhere  done  harm,  an  end  must  therefore 
be  put  to  its  baneful  influence  and  German  art 
furtltt^ed  in  its  stead.  Tlic  etngo  is  the  great  in- 
strument of  civilization,  and,  above  all,  a  national 
opera.  W^ner,  though  he  docs  not  exactly  say 
so,  conuders,  of  course,  that  his  mnsic  is  the  eott 
best  adapted  to  accomplish  this  great  end ;  and 
Munich  the  capital  whence  the  regenerating  inSu- 
eiice  is  to  emanitc  The  book  is  full  of  eitprit;  this 
is  undeniable  \  but  sense  and  non-sense  are  through- 
out jumbled  together  in  hopeless  cuofusioo." 

Another  Parisian  eccentric  has  passed  away, — 
the  Per.-«ian  of  the  Italian  Opera.  The  Fn-nch  cor- 
respondent of  the  r^ndon  Star  gossips  about  hia»_  as 
follows :  '■  The  Persian  of  the  Laltan  0[>era  was 
tuunJ  dead  in  hi»  bi-d  by  his  servant.  You  will  re- 
member him,  as  he  sat  in  the  corner  box  on  the 
right  of  the  stage,  his  high-peaked  a."tracan  cap, 
with  its  little  tult  of  white,  so  drawn  over  his  face 
that  his  eyes  were  the  only  feature  viable,  for  bis 
S  ift  silvery  beard  concealed  the  rest  of  bis  face,  uid 
bis  peKon  wja  completely  enveloped  in  his  vast  robe 
of  nne  black  cloth ;  his  small,  delicsttely  shaped 
hands,  croaked  and  hidden  in  the  wide  sleeves  of  this 
truly  £a.-ttern  garment.  The  pile  fe-»tures  and 
strange  look  of  resignation  of  the  Persian  prince 
were  familiar  to  n-i,  as  he  d^ily  drove  along  the 
Champs  Ely.-iees  to  take  his  solitary  drive  in  the 
B  >is.  For  twenty-five  yean  the  existence  of  this 
singular  Oriental  has  never  varied.   Every  night 
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was  be  to  be  seen  either  at  tbe  Opera  or  the  Ital- 
ieoa,  and,  when  these  were  closed,  at  tbe  Op^ra 
Comique.  Tbe  sphinx-like  impassibility  of  his  coun- 
tenance bas  never  been  known  to  change,  wbetber 
the  audiences  of  wbicb  he  formed  an  item,  under 
tbe  impulse  of  a  Fatti,  or  a  Faure,  or  a  Grisi,  or  a 
Mario,  or  an  Alboni,  or  a  Gardoni,  frantically  ap- 
plauded or  energetically  hissed  tbe  idol  of  tbe  hour. 
'  The  same  unmoved  expression  and  motionlefis  fig- 
ure remained  in  bis  loge  till  the  curtain  dropped, 
and  then  stealthily  glided  along  tbe  corridors  till  he 
reached  his  carnage.  Prince  Ismael,  for  so  he  was 
called,  contributed  some  articles  on  Oriental  litera- 
ture to  La  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondes,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  asked  by  M.  Garcin  de  Fassy,  the 
professor  of  Oriental  languf^^  of  the  Coll<£ge  de 
France,  why  he  was  invariably  clad  in  btaclc,  he 
replied  by  a  quotation  from  Horace.  For  twenty- 
six  years  be  occupied  the  same  apartment  in  the 
Rue  dc  Rivoli,  opposite  tbe  gardens,  attended  by 
the  same  servant,  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  open, 
read,  and  consume  all  letters  addressed  to  him. 
Thus  be  never  allowed  events,  whether  of  public  or 
private  life,  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  exist- 
ence. His  carriages  belonged  to  him,  but  bis  horses 
were  hired,  and  ins  meals  supplied  to  him  by  a  res- 
taurateur. He  read  the  Times,  Fraser'a,  the  Quar- 
terly, and  several  Asiatic  papers.  He  died  as  he 
had  lived,  alone,  and  without  revealing  tbe  secret  of 
hia  life,  which,  howevur,  must  be  well  known  at 
Teheran." 

Fl'll  particulars  of  tbe  duel  between  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac  and  Al.  Liesngaray  have  been  given  by 
the  Figaro.  The  two  journsdists  fought  in  a  back 
garden,  and  took  up  their  position  in  a  gravel  walk 
ten  yards  Jong  by  two  broad.  The  weapons  used 
were  foils  from  which  the  buttons  had  been  removed. 
A  glove  was  offered  to  each  of  the  combatants,  but 
was  accepted  by  M.  de  Cassagnac  only.  M.  de 
Cassagnac  wore  light  summer  trousers,  loosely  made, 
and  slippers.  He  took  oCf  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
shirt,  and  fought  in  bis  flannel  waistcoat.  M.  Lis- 
sagaray  does  not  wear  flannel.  He  fought  in  his 
shirt,  and  kept  his  boots  on.  Afler  the  word  "Al> 
lez"had  been  pronouDced,  the  antagODists  looked 
at  one  another  fixedly  for  more  than  a  minute  with- 
out moving.  M.  Laasagaray  was  the  first  to  attack. 
He  pressed  M.  de  Cassagnac  rather  warmly,  who, 
however,  contented  himself  with  remaining  on  the 
defensive.  All  M.  Lissagaray's  th^ts  were  par- 
ried, and  he  at  last  found  himself  di^rmed.  The 
seconds  stopped  the  contest  for  a  time,  and  it  was 
seen  that  M.  Lissagaray's  band  was  bleeding.  He 
would  not  declare  the  wound,  and  only  asked  per- 
mission to  bathe  his  hand  in  water,  to  which  the 
seconds  consented. 

M.  Lissagaray  renewed  the  attack  with  much 
coolness.  M.  de  Cassagnac  still  remained  on  the 
defensive.  He  also  displayed  remarkable  presence 
of  mind,  and,  without  replying  to  his  adversary's 
thrusts,  continued  to  press  heavily  upon  his  foil. 
Suddenly  he  made  a  tunge,  but  M.  Lissagaray  avert- 
ed the  blow,  upon  which  M.  de  Cassagnac  said  to  him 
in  the  most  courteous  manner,  "  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  any  one  guard  better  than  you ! "  In  the  mean 
while  M.  Lissagaray  did  not  cease  to  attack,  until, 
at  length,  it  could  be  seen  tliat  ho  was  wearing  him- 
self out.  He  lost  bis  foil  a  second  time,5lipped,  and 
fell.  The  duel  was  again  interrupted.  M.  de  Cas- 
sagnac went  to  a  tank  in  the  ^rden,  and  drank 
freely  from  the  tap.   M.  Lissagaray  did  the  same, 


and  also  washed  his  wounded  hand  in  tbe  running 
water. 

When  the  third  engagement  began,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  M.  Lissagaray  was  losing  bis  strength. 
His  thumb  was  swollen,  and  it  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  be  could  bold  his  foil.  Feeling  that 
he  was  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  he  cried  to  M. 
de  Cassagnac,  "  Why  do  you  not  attack  ?  You 
clearly  wish  to  fatigue  me."  M.  de  Cassagnac  re- 
plid  by  a  gesture  which  signified  "  That  is  my  af- 
fair," and  one  of  tbe  seconds  called  out,  "  On  ne 
parte  pas  sous  les  armea."  Two  or  three  mtHnents 
afterwards  M.  de  Cassagnac  attacked  in  his  turn, 
and  by  the  same  thrust  which  M.  Lissagaray  had 
before  been  able  to  parry,  but  a^inst  which  he  was 
now  powerless,  pierced  his  breast.  Tbe  seconds 
supported  him  against  the  wall  while  a  doctor  was 
being  sent  for,  and  M.  de  Cassagnac,  advancing  to- 
wards him,  said  with  great  politeness, "  Allow  me  to 
take  your  band."  "  Non,  monsieur  ! "  was  all  that 
M.  Lissagaray  replied.  "  After  all,"  persisted  M.  de 
Cassagnac,  "  it  is  only  a  question  of  courage."  "  It 
is  a  question  of  principle,  sir,  and  of  political  dig- 
nity," replied  M.  Lissj^aray.  "  I  am  sorry,"  an- 
swered M.  de  Cassngnac.  "  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  shake  hands  with  you." 

M.  Lissajraray  now  fainted.  A  cupping-glass  was 
immediately  placed  on  the  wound  in  his  breast  to 
draw  the  blood  outwards.  But  not  a  drop  came. 
He  was  put  to  lie  down  on  a  mattress,  and  restora- 
Uves  were  administered.  As  aoun  as  be  had  recov- 
ered consciousness  he  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and 
insisted  on  continuing  tbe  duel.  But  the  seconds 
and  tbe  doctor  formally  objected.  Besides,  M.  Lis- 
sagaray's hand  and  shoulder  were  quite  paralyzed. 
Nevertheless,  he  maintained  that  the  duet  ought  not 
to  terminate  until  one  or  the  other  of  the  comba- 
tants asked  for  mercy.  For  some  days  M.  Lissa- 
garay's life  was  despaired  of;  but  he  is  now  rapidly 
recovering  from  bis  wound,  and  is  about  to  marry 
iMdlle.  Peyrat,  daughter  of  Alphonse  Feyrat^  the 
editor  of  the  Avenir  National. 


VERSES  IN  MY  OLD  AGE. 

BY  BABRT  CORXWALI.. 

Gome,  from  the  Ends  of  the  World, 

Wind  of  the  air  or  sky, 
"Wherever  the  Thunder  is  hurled, 

Wherever  the  Lightnings  fly  I 
'Come,  with  the  bird  on  your  bosom, 

(Linnet  or  lark  that  soars,) 
Come  with  the  sweet  Spring  blossom. 

And  tbe  Sun  from  Southern  shores. 

I  hate  the  snake  Winter  that  creepeth. 

And  poisons  the  buds  of  May ; 
I  shout  to  the  Sun  who  sleepeth. 

And  pray  him  awake  to  day. 
For  the  world  is  in  want  of  his  power. 

To  vanquish  the  rebel  storm : 
All  wait  for  bis  golden  hour, 

Man,  and  beast,  and  worm. 

Not  only  the  seasons,  failing, 
Forsake  their  natural  tone, 
But  Age  droops  onward,  sailing. 

And  is  lost  m  the  seas  unknown. 
Xo  wisdom  redeemeth  his  sorrow. 

For  thought  and  strength  are  fleil : 
No  hope  enlightens  to<morraw. 

And  the  Fast  (so  loved)  is  dead  I 
bead  1— Dead! 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 

By   ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


I 


CHAPTER  T. 

BHOViiro  now  wbath  bboak. 

HEN  Loaia 
Trevelyanwas 
t  w  e  n  ty-{o  «  r 
years  old,  he 
bad  all  the 
world  before 
him  where  to 
choose  ;  and, 
among  other 
things,  be 
chose  to  go 
to  the  Man- 
darin islands, 
and  there  fell 
in  love  with 
Emily  Rowley, 
the  daughter 
of  Sir  Marma- 
duke  the  gov- 
ernor. SirMar- 
maduke  Row- 
ley, at  this  pe< 
riod  of  his  hfe, 
was  a  respectable  middle-aged  public  servant,  in  good 
repute  who  had,  however,  as  yet  achieved  for  him- 
self neither  an  exalted  pontion  nor  a  large  fortune. 
He  had  been  governor  of  many  islands,  and  had 
never  lacked  employment ;  and  now,  at  ^e  age  ot 
Gfiy,  found  himself  at  the  Mandarins,  with  a  aalarv 
of  £S,000  a  year,  living  in  a  temperature  at  which 
80°  in  the  shade  is  conslilered  to  be  cool,  with  eight 
daughters,  and  not  a  shilling  saved.  A  governor  at 
theMandiirins  who  is  social  by  nature  and  hospit- 
able on  princifrie  cannot  save  money  in  the  islands, 
even  on  £3,000  a  year,  when  he  has  eight  daughters. 
And  at  the  Mand/irlns,  though  ho!<pitality  is  a  duty, 
the  gentlemen  who  ate  Sir  Rowlvy's  dinners  were 
not  exactly  the  men  whom  he  or  Lady  Rowley  de- 
sired to  welcome  to  tbetr  bosoms  as  sons-in-law.  Nor 
when  Mr.  Trevelyan  came  that  way,  desirous  of  see- 
ing everything  in  the  somewhat  indefinite  course  of 


his  travels,  had  Emily  Rowley,  the  eldest  of  the 
flock,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  seen  as  yet  any 
Mandariner  who  exactly  came  up  to  her  fancy. 
And,  as  Louis  Trevelyan  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some young  man,  who  was  well  connected,  who  had 
been  ninth  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  who  had  ^ready 

Eublished  a  volume  of  poems,  and  who  possess^ 
3,000  a  year  of  his  own,  arising  from  various  per- 
fectl}|  secure  investments,  he  was  not  forced  to  sigh 
long  in  vain.  Indeed,  the  Rowleys,  one  and  all,  f^t 
that  Providence  had  been  very  good  to  them  in 
sending  young  Trevelyan  on  nis  traveb  in  that 
direction,  for  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  pearl  among 
men.  Both  Sir  Mannadake  and  Lady  Rowley  feu 
that  there  might  be  objections  to  such  a  marriage  as 
that  proposed  to  them  raised  by  the  Trevelyan  fam- 
ily. Lady  Rowley  would  not  have  liked  her  daugh- 
ter to  go  to  England  to  be  rwieived  with  cold  looks 
by  strangers.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was 
no  one  to  njake  objections.  Louis,  the  lover,  had 
no  living  relative  nearer  than  cousins.  His  father, 
a  barrister  of -repute,  had  died  a  widower,  and  bad 
left  the  money  which  he  had  made  to  an  only  child. 
The  head  of  the  family  was  a  first  cousin  who  lived 
in  Cornwall  on  a  moderate  propertj^,  —  a  very  gpod 
sort  of  stupid  fellow,  as  Louis  said,  who  wouB  be 
quite  indt0erent  as  to  any  marriage  that  his  cousin 
might  make.  No  man  could  be  more  independent 
or  more  clearly  justified  in  pleasing  himself  tnan  was 
this  lover.  And  then  he  himself  proposed  that  the 
second  daughter,  Nora,  diould  come  and  live  with 
them  in  London.  AVfaat  a  lover  to  fall  suddenly 
from  the  heavens  into  sach  a  dove-cote  I 

"  I  have  n't  a  penny-piece  to  give  to  either  of 
them,"  said  Sir  Rowley. 

"  It  is  my  idea  that  girls  should  not  have  fortunes," 
said  Trevelyan.  "  At  any  rate,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  men  should  never  look  for  money.  A  man 
must  be  more  comfortable,  and,  I  think,  is  likely  to 
bo  more  affectionate,  when  the  money  has  belonged 
to  himself." 

Sir  Rowlep''  was  a  high-minded  gentleman,  who 
would  have  liked  to  have  handed  over  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  on  giving  up  his  daushters ;  hut,  hav- 
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ing  DO  thousands  of  pounds  to  hand  over,  he  could 
not  bat  admire  the  principles  of  hia  proposed  aon-in- 
lair.  As  ic  was  about  time  for  him  to  tmve  h^  leave 
of  absence,  he  and  sundry  of  the  girls  went  to  Eng^ 
land  with  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  the  wedding  was  cel- 
ebrated in  London  by  the  Rev.  Oliphant  Outhouse, 
of  Saint  Dtddulph-4n-the-£a8t,  who  had  married  Sir 
KowIey*8  uster.  Then  a  small  house  was  taken  and 
furnished  in  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair ;  and  the  Row- 
leys went  back  to  the  seat  of  their  government, 
leaving  Nora,  the  second  g^l,  in  charge  of  her  elder 
sister. 

The  Rowleys  had  found,  on  reaching  London, 
that  ibey  bad  lighted  upon  a  pearl  indeed.  Louis 
Trevelyan  was  a  man  of  whom  all  people  said  all 
good  things.  He  might  have  been  a  fellow  of  his 
college  had  he  not  been  a  man  of  fortune.  He 
might  already — so  Sir  Rowley  was  told — have 
been  in  Parliament  had  he  not  thought  it  to  be 
wiser  to  wait  awhile.  Indeed,  he  was  very  wbe  in 
many  things.  He  had  gone  out  on  hia  travels  thus 
young,  —  not  in  search  of  excitement,  to  kill  beasts, 
or  to  encounter  he  knew  not  what  novelty  and 
amusement,  —  but  that  he  might  see  men  and  know 
the  world.  He  had  been  on  his  travela  for  more 
than  a  year  when  the  winds  blew  hini  to  the  Man- 
darins. O,  how  blessed  were  the  winds !  And,  more- 
over, Sir  Rowley  found  that  his  8(»i-in-lawwaawell 
spoken  of  at  the  chibs  by  those  who  had  known  him 
during  his  university  career  aa  a  man  popular  as 
well  aa  wise,  not  a  book-worm,  or  a  dry  philosopher, 
or  a  prig.  He  could  talk  on  all  subjects,  was  very 
generous,  a  man  sure  to  be  honored  and  respected ; 
and  then  such  a  handsome,  manly  fellow,  with  abort 
brown  hair,  a  nose  divinely  chiselled,  an  ApoUo's 
mouth,  BIX  feet  high,  with  shoulders  and  legs  and 
arma  in  proportion,  —  a  pearl  of  pearls !  Only,  as 
Lady  Rowley  vf^a  the  fiist  to  find  out,  he  liked  to 
have  his  own  wa^r. 

**  But  his  way  is  such  a  good  way,"  said  Sir  Max- 
madnke.  "  He  will  be  such  a  good  guide  for  the 
girls  I** 

"  But  Emily  Hkea  her  way  too,"  said  Lady  Row- 
ley. 

Sir  Marmaduke  argued  the  matter  no  ihrther,  but 
thought,  no  doubt,  that  such  a  husband  as  Louis 
Trevelyan  was  entitled  to  have  his  own  way.  He 
probably  had  not  observed  bis  daughter's  temper  so 
accurately  as  hia  wife  had  done.  With  eight  of 
them  coming  up  around  him,  how  should  he  have 
observed  their  tempers  ?  At  any  rate,  if  there  were 
anything  amiss  with  Emily's  temper,  it  would  be 
well  that  she  should  find  her  master  in  such  a  hus- 
band 03  Louis  Trevelyan. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  little  household  in  Cur- 
zon Street  went  on  well,  or,  if  anything  was  the 
matter,  no  one  outside  of  the  little  household  was 
aware  of  it.  And  there  was  a  baby,  a  boy,  a  young 
Ifouis,  and  a  baby  in  such  a  household  is  apt  to 
make  things  go  sweetly.  The  marriage  had  taken 
place  in  July,  and  after  tbe  wedding  tour  there  had 
been  a  winter  and  a  spring  in  London ;  and  then, 
they  passed  a  month  or  two  at  the  seaside,  after 
which  the  baby  had  been  born.  And  then  there 
came  another  winter  and  another  spring.  Nora 
Kowlpy  was  with  them  in  London,  and  by  this  time 
Mr.  Trevulyan  had  begun  to  t'-iink  that  he  should 
like  to  have  his  own  way  completely.  His  baby 
was  very  nice,  and  his  wife  was  clever,  pretty,  and 
attractive.  Nora  was  all  that  an  unmarried  sister 
should  be.  But  —  but  there  had  come  to  be  trouble 
and  bitter  words.    Lady  Rowley  had  been  right 


when  she  said  that  her  daoghter  Emily  also  liked  to 
have  her  own  way. 

"  If  I  am  suspected,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  her 
sister  one  mormng,  as  they  sat  together  m  tbe  liUle 
back  drawii^room,  "fife  will  not  be  worth  hav- 
ing." 

"  How  can  yon  talk  of  being  suspected,  Emily  ?  " 
What  does  be  mean,  then,  by  saying  that  be 
would  rather  not  have  Colonel  Osborne  here  ?  —  a 
man  older  than  my  own  father,  who  has  known  me 
since  I  was  a  baby  1 " 

"  He  did  o't  mean  anything  of  that  kind,  Emily. 
Yoh  know  be  did  not,  nnd  you  should  not  say  so. 
It  would  be  too  horrible  to  think  of." 

^'  It  was  a  great  deal  too  horrible  to  be  spoken,  1 
know.  If  he  does  not  beg  my  pardon,  I  shall  —  I 
shall  continue  to  live  with  him,  of  course,  as  a  sort 
of  upper  servant,  because  of  baby.  But  he  shall 
know  what  I  think  and  feel." 

"  If  1  were  you  I  would  forget  it" 

"  How  can  1  forget  it  ?  Nothing  that  I  can  do 
pleases  him.  He  is  civil  and  kind  to  you  because 
he  ia  not  your  master ;  but  you  don't  know  what 
things  he  says  to  me.  Am  I  to  tell  Colonel  Osborne 
not  to  come  ?  Heavens  and  earth  I  How  should  I 
ever  hold  up  my  head  again  if  I  were  driven  to  do 
that  ?  He  will  be  here  to-day,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
and  Louis  will  sit  there  below  in  the  library,  and 
hear  his  step,  and  will  not  come  up." 

"  Tell  liichard  to  say  you  are  not  at  home." 

"  Yea  ;  and  everybody  will  understand  why.  And 
for  what  am  I  to  deny  myself  in  that  way  to  tbe  best 
and  oldest  friend  I  have  ?  If  any  such  ordew  are 
to  be  given,  let  him  give  them,  and  then  see  what 
will  come  of  it." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  described  Ciienel  Osborne 
truly,  as  far  as  words  weat,  in  sityiag  that  he  had 
known  her  since  she  was  a  baby,  aod  that  be  was 
an  older  man  thaa  her  foXher.  Coloael  Osbome'a 
age  exceeded  her  ta&a'a  ahaat  a  month,  and  as 
he  was  now  past  fifty,  ha  Big^  be  cMudered,  per- 
haps, in  that  respeet,  h*  a  mA  friwid  tor  a  young 
married  woman.  B«t  ba  waa  in  evory  le^ect  a 
man  very  ififferent  fnm  Sr  ttbrmiAdta. 

Sir  Afarmaduke,  blMswl,  and  at  tW  same  time 
burdened,  as  he  ma  wilk  a  wi&  and  ei^t  daa|^kters, 
and  condemned  aa  be  had  been  to  pass  a  large 
portion  of  -  his  lili  wiAin  the  tn^ics,  had  become  at 
nfty  what  many  pec^k  call  qaite  a  mUifle-aged 
man.  That  is  to  say,  ke  waa  oae  from  whom  tbe 
effervescence  and  eiaatieity  and  salt  of  yooth  had 
altogether  passed  away.  He  was  fat  and  slow, 
thinking  much  of  his  wife  and  eight  daughters, 
thinking  much  also  of  his  dinner.  Now  Colonel 
Osborne  was  a  bachelor,  with  no  burdens  but  those 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  position  as  a  member  of 
I'arliament,  —  a  man  of  fortune  to  whom  the  world 
had  been  very  easy.  It  was  not  therefore  said  so 
decidedly  of  him  aa  Of  Sir  Marmaduke,  that  be  was 
a  miildle-aged  man,  although  he  bad  probably 
already  livm  more  than  two  thirds  of  his  ILm.  And 
he  was  a  good-looking  man  of  bis  ^e,  —  bald,  in- 
deed, at  the  top  of  hisliead,  and  with  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  gray  hair  through  his  bushy  beard ; 
but  upright  in  his  carriage,  active,  3bd  qnick  in  his 
8tt;p,  who  dressed  well,  and  was  clearly  determined 
to  make  the  most  ho  could  of  what  remained  to  him 
of  the  advanti^es  of  youth.  Colonel  Osborne  was 
alwa\s  so  dressed  that  no  one  ever  observed  the 
nature  of  his  garments,  btiog,  no  doubt,  well  aware 
that  no  man  after  twenty-five  can  afford  to  call 
special  attention  to  his  coat,  his  hat,  hb  cravat,  or 
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his  trousers  ;  bat  oeverthelesa  the  matter  was  one  to 
which  he  paid  much  attention,  and  he  was  hy  no 
means  lax  in  ascertaining  what  his  tailor  did  for  him. 
no  always  rode  a  pretty  bone,  and  mounted  hia 
groom  on  one  at  any  rate  as  pretty.   He  was  known 
to  have  an  excellent  stud  down  in  the  shires,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  goin;;  well  vitb  hounds.  Poor 
Sir  3i'trmaduke  could  not  have  ridden  a  bunt  to 
pave  either  his  government  or  his  credit.  When, 
therefore,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared  to  her  sister  that 
Colonol  Osborne  was  a  man  whom  she  was  entitled 
to  regard  with  semi-parwital  feelinj^s  of  veneration 
becanse  he  was  older  than  her  father,  she  %iade  a 
comparison  which  was  more  trae  in  the  letter  than 
in  the  spirit.    And  when  she  asserted  that  Colonel 
Osborne  had  known  ber  since  she  was  a  baby,  she 
fell  again  into  the  same  mistake.    Colonel  Osborne 
had  indeed  known  her  when  she  was  a  baby,  and 
hnd  in  old  days  been  the  very  intimate  friend  of  her 
father;  bat  of  herself  he  had  seen  little  or  nothing 
siace  those  baby  days,  till  he  had  met  her  just  aa  she 
was  aboat  to  become  Mre.  Ttevelyan;  and  though 
it  was  natural  that  so  old  a  frienH  should  come  to 
her,  and  congratulate  her,  and  renew  his  friendship, 
nererthelees  it  was  not  true  that  he  made  hia 
appearance  in  her  husband's  house  in  the  guise  of 
the  useful  old  family  friend,  who  gives  silver  cups  to 
the  children,  and  kisses  the  little  girb  for  the  sake  of 
the  old  afiecdoD  which  he  has  borne  for  the  parents. 
We  all  know  the  appearances  of  that  old  gentleman, 
how  pleasant  and  dear  a  fellow  he  ia,  how  welcome  is 
his  face  within  the  gate,  how  free  he  makes  with  onr 
wine,  generally  abusing  it,  how  be  tells  our  eldest 
daugliter  to  light  his  candle  for  him,  how  he  gave 
silver  cops  when  the  girhj  were  bom,  and  now 
bestows  toa-services  as  they  get  married,  —  a  most 
osefal,  safe,  and  charming  fellow,  not  a  year  younger 
loc^ng  or  more  nimble  than  ourselves,  without 
whom  life  would  be  very  blank.    We  all  know  that 
raao;  but  such  a  man  was  not  Colonel  Osborne  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  young  hrido. 

Emily  Bowleyf  when  she  was  brou^t  home  from 
the  Mandarin  islands  to  be  the  wife  of  Louis 
Trevelyan,  was  a  very  handsome  young  woman,  tall, 
with  a  bust  rather  full  for  her  age,  with  dark  eyes,  — 
eyes  that  looked  to  be  dark  because  ber  eyebrows 
aad  eyelashes  were  nearly  black,  bnt  which  were  io 
troth  so  varying  in  color  that  you  could  not  tell 
their  hue.  Her  brown  hair  was  very  dark  and  very 
Kit ;  and  the  tint  of  her  complexion  was  brown  also, 
thoi^^  the  color  of  her  cheeks  was  oHen  so  brirrht 
as  to  induce  her  enemies  to  say  fahiety  of  her  tnat 
she  painted  them.  And  she  was  very  strong,  as  are 
some  giris  who  come  from  the  tropics,  and  whom  a 
tropioal  climate  has  suited.  She  could  nt  on  her 
luMM  tlie  whole  day  lon^,  and  would  never  be 
vemry  irith  dancing  at  the  Government  House  baUs. 
Wlwn  Cotood  O&orne  wu  introduced  to  her  as 
tbe  baby  whom  he  had  known,  he  thought  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  be  intimate  with  so  pleasant  a 
friend,  — meaning  no  harm,  indeed,  as  but  few  men 
do  mean  harm  on  such  occaoons, — but  still,  not 
regsrding  the  beautiful  young  woman  whom  he  had 
seen  as  one  of  a  generation  succeeding  to  that  of  his 
own,  to  whom  it  would  be  his  du^  to  make  himself 
useful  on  account  of  the  old  friendship  wluch  he 
bore  to  her  iather. 

It  wasi,  moreover,  well  known  in  I^ondon, — 
thoogh  not  known  at  all  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  ~  that 
this  ancient  Lothario  bad  before  this  made  himself 
troablesoiae  in  more  than  one  family.  He  was  fond 
of  intimacia  with  married  ladies,  and  perhaps  was 


not  averse  to  the  excitement  of  marital  hostility. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  hostilify 
to  which  allosion  is  here  made  was  not  the  hostility 
of  the  pistol  or  the  horsewhip, —  nor  indeed  was  it 
generally  the  hostility  of  a  word  of  spoken  anger. 

A  young  husband  may  dislike  the  too  fHendly 
bearing  of  a  friend,  and  may  yet  abstain  frirni  that 
outrage  on  his  own  dignity  and  on  his  wifb  which  is 
conveyed  by  a  word  of  suspicion.  Louis  Trevelyan 
having  taken  a  strong  dislike  to  Colonel  Osborne, 
and  having  failed  to  make  his  wife  understand  that 
this  dislike  should  have  induced  her  to  throw  cold 
water  upon  the  Colonel's  friendship,  had  allowed  him- 
self to  speak  a  word  which  probably  he  would  have 
willingly  recalled  as  soon  as  spoken.  But  words 
spoken  cannot  be  recalled,  and  many  a  man  and 
many  a  woman  who  has  spoken  a  word  at  onee  re- 
gretted .ire  far  too  protid  to  express  that  regret. 
So  it  was  with  Jjouis  Trevelyan  when  he  tola  bis 
wife  that  he  did  not  wbh  Colonel  Osborne  to  come 
60  often  to  his  house.  He  had  s«id  it  with  a  flash- 
ing eye  and  an  angry  tone ;  and  though  she  had 
seen  the  eye  flash  before,  and  was  fwniliar  wttb 
the  angry  tone,  she  had  never  befbre  felt  herself  to 
be  insulted  by  her  husband.  As  soon  as  the  word 
had  been  spoken  Trevelyan  had  left  the  room  and 
had  gone  down  among  his  books.  But  when  he 
was  alone  he  knew  that  be  had  insulted  his  wife. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  he  should  have  spoken  to 
her  gently,  and  have  explained  to  ber,  with  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  that  it  would  be  better  for  both  of 
them  that  this  friend's  friendship  should  be  limited. 
There  is  so  much  in  a  turn  of  the  eye  and  in  tbe 
tone  given  to  a  word  when  such  things  have  to  be 
said,  —  80  much  more  of  importance  than  in  the 
words  themselves.  As  Trevelyan  thought  of  this, 
and  remembered  what  his  manner  bad  been,  how 
much  anger  he  had  expressed,  how  far  he  had  been 
from  having  hia  arm  round  his  wife's  waist  as.he 
spdco  to  her,  he  almost  made  up  his  nund  to  go  up 
stairs  and  to  apologize.  But  ne  was  one  to  whose 
nature  the  giving  of  any  apcJc^  was  repulsive. 
He  could  not  bear  to  have  to  own  himself  to  have 
been  wrong.  And  then  his  wife  had  been  most  pro- 
voking in  ber  manner  to  him.  MTimi  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  make  her  understand  hia  wishes  by  certain 
disparaging  hints  which  he  had  thrown  out  as  to  Col- 
onel Osborne,  saying  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man, 
one  who  did  not  show  his  true  character,  a  snake  in 
the  grass,  a  man  without  settled  principles,  and  such 
like, — his  wife  had  taken  up  toe  cudgck  for  her 
friend,  and  had  openly  declared  that  she  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  the  things  that  were  alleged 
against  him.  *'  But  still,  for  all  that,  it  is  true,"  the 
busbaad  had  sud.  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  yon 
ihivk  so,"  the  mfe  had  replied.  **  Men  do  believe 
eril  of  one  another  very  often.  Bat  yon  most  ex* 
euse  me  if  I  say  that  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  I 
have  known  Colonel  Osborne  much  longer  than 
you  have  done,  Louis,  and  papa  has  always  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  him."  Then  Mr.  Trevelyan  had 
become  very  angry,  and  had  spoken  those  words 
which  be  contd  not  reoaU.  As  he  walked  to  and 
fro  among  his  books  down  stairs,  he  almost  felt  that 
he  ought  to  beg  his  wife's  pardon.  He  knew  his 
wife  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  she  would  not  for- 
give him  unless  he  did  so.  He  would  do  so,  he 
thought,  but  not  exactly  now.  The  moment  would 
come  in  which  it  might  be  easier  than  at  present. 
He  would  he  able  to  assure  her,  when  he  went  up  to 
dress  for  dinner,  that  he  had  meuit  no  harm.  Tbey 
were  going  out  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  lady  of 
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rknk,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Mllborongh,  a  ladv 
standing  high  in  the  world's  esteem,  of  whom  his 
wife  stood  a  little  in  awe ;  and  he  calculated  that 
this  feeling,  if  it  did  not  make  his  ta^k  easy,  would 
yet  take  from  it  some  of  its  difliculty.  Emily 
would  be,  not  exactly  cowed,  by  the  prospect  of 
Lady  Milborough's  dinner,  but  perhaps  a  little 
reduced  from  her  usaal  self-assertion.  He  would 
say  a  word  to  her  when  he  was  dressing,  assuring 
her  that  he  had  not  intended  to  animadvert  in  the 
slightest  degree  upon  her  own  conduct. 

Luncheon  was  Served,  and  the  two  ladles  went 
down  into  the  dining-room.  Mr.  Trevelyau  did  not 
appear.  There  was  nothing  in  itaelf  singular  in 
that,  as  he  -was  accustomed  to  declare  that  luncheon 
was  a  meal  too  much  in  the  dny,  and  that  a  man 
should  eat  nothing  beyond  a  biscuit  between  break- 
fast and  dinner.  But  he  would  sometimes  come  in 
and  eat  his  biscuit  standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  and 
drink  what  he  would  call  half  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of 
sherry.  It  would  probably  have  been  well  that  he 
should  have  done  so  now ;  but  he  remained  in  his  li- 
brary behind  the  dining-room,  and  wlien  his  wife  and 
his  Bistor-in-law  bad  gone  up  stairs,  he  became  anx- 
ious bS  learn  whether  Colonel  Osborne  would  come 
on  that  day,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  would  be  admit- 
ted. He  had  been  told  that  Nora  Rowley  was  to 
be  called  for  by  another  lady,  a  Mrs.  Fairfax,  to  go 
oat  and  look  at  pictures.  His  wife  had  declined  to 
join  Mrs.  Fairfax's  party,  having  declared  that,  as 
she  was  going  to  dine  out,  she  would  not  leave  her 
baby  all  the  afternoon.  Louis  Trevelyan,  thongh 
he  strove  to  apply  his  mind  to  an  article  which  he 
was  writing  for  a  scientific  quarterly  review,  could 
not  keep  himself  from  anxiety  as  to  this  expected 
visit  from  Colonel  Osborne.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  Jealous.  He  swore  to  himself  fifty  times  over 
that  an^  such  feeling  on  bis  part  would  be  a  mon- 
strous injury  to  his  wife.  Nevertheless,  he  knew 
that  he  would  be  gratified  if  on  that  special  day 
Colonel  Osborne  should  be  informed  that  his  wife 
was  not  at  home.  Whether  the  man  were  admitted 
or  not,  he  would  beg  his  wife's  pardon ;  but  he 
coutd,  he  thought,  dP  so  with  more  thorough  efficacy 
and  affection  if  she  should  have  shown  a  aisposition 
to  comply  with  his  wishes  on  this  day. 

"Do flay  a  word  to  Richard,"  said  Nora  to  her 
sister  in  a  whisper,  as  they  were  going  up  stEurs  af- 
ter luncheon. 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"May  I  do  it?" 

**  Certainly  not,  Nora.  I  should  feel  that  I  were 
demeaning  mpelf  were  I  to  allow  what  was  said  to 
me  in  such  a  manner  to  have  any  effect  upon  tae." 

"  I  think  you  are  so  wrong,  Emily.  I  do  indeed." 
You  must  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge  what 
to  do  in  my  own  house,  and  with  my  own  husband." 

*'  O  yes ;  certainly." 

If  he  gives  me  any  command  I  will  obey  it  Or 
if  he  had  expressed  his  wish  in  any  other  words  I 
would  have  complied.  But  to  be  told  that  he  would 
rather  not  have  Colonel  Osborne  here!.  If  you  had 
seen  his  manner  and  heard  his  woril?,  you  would  not 
have  been  surprised  that  I  should  feel  it  as  I  do.  It 
was  a  gross  insult,— and  it  was  not  the  first." 

As  she  spoke  the  fire  flashed  from  her  eye,  and 
the  bright  red  color  of  her  check  told  a  tale  of  her 
anger  which  her  sister  well  knew  how  to  read. 
Then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  they  both 
knew  that  Colonel  Oihorne  was  there.  Louis  Tre- 
velyan, sitting  in  his  library,  also  knew  of  whose 
coming  that  knock  gave  no^ce. 


CHAPTER  IL 


COLONEL  OSnOBRE. 


It  has  been  already  said  that  Colonel  Osborne 
was  a  bachelor,  a  man  of  fortune,  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  one  who  carried  his  half-century  of 
years  lightly  on  his  shoulders.  It  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  say  further  of  him,  that  be  was  a  man 
popular  with  those  among  whom  he  lived,  as  a  poli- 
tician, as  a  ftportsmao,  and  as  a  memb>?r  of  society. 
He  couiy  speak  well  in  the  House,  though  he  spoke 
but  seldom,  and  it  was  generally  thought  of  him 
that  he  might  have  been  something  considerable, 
had  it  not  suited  him  better  to  be  nothing  at  all. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  a  conservative,  and  generally 
voted  with  the  conservative  party ;  but  be  could 
boast  that  he  was  altogether  independent,  and  on 
an  occasion  wouM  take  the  trouble  of  proving  him- 
self to  be  so.  He  was  in  possession  of  excellent 
health ;  had  all  that  the  world  could  give  ;  was  fond 
of  books,  pictures,  architecture,  and  china;  bad  va- 
rious tastes,  and  the  means  of  indul^ng  them,  and 
was  one  of  those  few  nien  on  whom  it  seems  that 
every  pleasant  thing  has  been  lavished.  There  was 
that  little  slur  on  his  good  name  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made ;  but  those  who  knew  Colonel  Os- 
borne best  were  generally  willing  to  declare  that  no 
harm  was  intended,  and  that  the  evils  which  arose 
were  alwa}'8  to  be  attributed  to  mistaken  jealousy. 
He  had,  his  friends  siud,  a  free  and  pleasant  way 
with  women  which  women  like,  —  a  pleasant  way  of 
free  friendship ;  that  there  was  no  more,  and  that 
the  harm  which  had  come  had  always  come  from 
false  suspicion.  But  there  were  certain  ladies  about 
the  town,  — good,  motherly,  discreet  women,  —  who 
hated  the  name  of  Colonel  Osborne,  who  would  not 
admit  him  within  their  doors,  who  would  not  bow  to 
him  in  other  people's  houses,  who  would  always 
speak  of  him  as  a  serpent,  a  hyena,  a  kite,  or  a 
shark.  Old  Lady  Mitborough  was  one  of  these,  a 
daughter  of  a  friend  of  hers  having  once  admitted 
the  serpent  to  her  intimacy. 

"  Augustus  Poole  was  wise  enough  to  take  his  wife 
abroad,"  said  old  Lady  Milborough,  discussing  about 
this  time  with  a  gossip  of  hers  the  danger  of  Mrs. 
Trcvelyan's  position,  "  or  there  would  have  been  a 
break  up  there ;  and  yet  there  never  was  a  better 
girl  in  the  world  than  Jane  Marriott" 

The  reader  may  be  quite  certain  that  Colonel 
Osborne  had  no  premeditated  evil  intention  when 
he  allowed  himself  to  become  the  intimate  friend  of 
his  old  friend's  dii[if;htfr.  There  was  nothing  fiend- 
ish in  bis  nature.  He  was  not  a  man  who  boasted 
of  his  conquests.  He  was  not  a  ravening  wolf,  go- 
ing about  seeking  whom  he  might  devour;  but  oe 
liked  that  which  was  pleasant ;  and  of  all  pleasant 
things  the  company  of  a  pretty  clever  woman  was 
to  hiin  the  pleasanfest  At  this  exact  period  of  his 
life  no  woman  was  so  pleasantly  pretty  to  him,  and 
so  nc;reeably  clever,  as  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Wlir^n  Louis  Trevelyan  heanl  on  the  staire  the 
step  of  lh(i  dangerous  lu^in,  he  got  up  from  his  chair 
as  tiiou^h  he  too  would  have  goni>  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  well  bad  he 
done  so.  Could  he  have  done  thi^,  and  kept  his 
temper  with  the  mm.  he  would  have  paved  theway 
for  an  onsy  reconciliation  with  his  wife.  But  when 
he  renclied  tlie  door  of  b!s  ruoin,  and  had  placed  bis 
hand  upon  the  lock,  he  withdrew  a^ain. 

He  told  himself  he  withdrew  b«;ftuse  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  jealous ;  but  in  truth  he  did 
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so  because  be  knew  he  could  not  have  brought  him- 
self to  be  civil  to  the  man  he  hated.  So  be  sat 
down,  and  took  up  his  ^n^  and  began  to  cudgel  his 
brain  about  the  scientific  article.  He  was  intent 
on  raising  a  dispute  with  some  learned  pundit  about 
the  waves  of  sound,  —  but  he  could  think  of  no 
/Other  sound  than  that  of  the  light  steps  of  Colonel 
Osborne  as  he  had  gone  up  stairs.  He  put  down 
his  pen,  and  clenched  his  fist,  and  allowed  a  black 
frown  to  settle  upon  his  brow.  What  right  had  the 
man  to  come  there,  unasked  by  htm,  and  disturb  his 
happiness?  And  then  this  poor  wife  of  his,  who 
knew  so  little  of  English  life,  who  had  lived  in  the 
Manderin  islands  almost  nnce  she  had  been  a  child, 
who  had  lired  in  one  colony  or  another  almost  since 
she  had  been  bom,  who  bad  bad  so  iew  of  those  ad- 
vantages for  which  he  should  have  looked  in  marry- 
ing  a  wife,  bow  was  the  poor  girl  to  conduct  herself 
properly  when  subjected  to  the  arts  and  practised 
viilaniea  of  this  viper  ?  And  j&t  the  poor  girl  was 
so  stifi*  in  her  temper,  had  picked  up  such  a  trick  of 
obstinacy  in  those  tropical  regions,  that  Louis  Tre- 
Telyan  felt  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  manage 
her.  He  too  had  heard  how  Jane  Marriott  had 
been  carried  off  to  Naples  aflter  she  had  become  Mrs. 
Poole.  Must  he  too  carry  dS  his  wife  to  Naples  'in 
order  to  place  her  out  of  the  reach  of  this  hyena  ? 
It  was  terrible  to  him  to  think  that  he  must  pack  up 
everything  and  ran  away  from  soch  a  one  as  Cobnu 
Ctebmne.  And  even  were  he  to  consent  to  do  this, 
how  could  exjdun  it  all  to  tliat  very  wife  for 
whose  sake  be  would  do  it  ?  If  she  got  a  hint  of 
the  reason  she  would,  he  did  not  doubt,  refuse  to 
go.  As  he  thought  of  it,  and  as  that  viut  up  stairs 
prolonged  itself,  he  almost  thought  it  would  be  best 
for  him  to  be  round  with  her !  We  all  know  what 
a  husband  means  when  he  resolves  to  be  round  with 
his  wife.  He  began  to  think  that  he  would  not 
apologize  at  all  for  the  words  he  had  spoken,  — but 
would  speak  them  asain  somewhat  more  shaiply 
than  before.  She  would  be  very  wrathful  with  him ; 
there  would  be  a  silent  enduring  indignation,  which, 
as  he  understood  well,  would  be  infinitely  worse 
than  any  torrent  of  words.  But  was  he,  a  man,  to 
abstain  from  doing  that  which  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty  because  he  was  afrud  of  his  wife's  anger? 
Should  be  be  deterred  from  saying  that  which  he 
conceived  it  would  be  right  that  he  should  say,  be- 
cause she  was  stiff-necked?  No.  He  would  not 
apologize,  but  would  tell  her  again  that  it  was 
necessary,  both  for  his  happiness  and  for  hers,  that 
all  intimacy  with  Colonel  Osborne  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

He  was  brought  to  this  strongly  marital  resolu- 
tion by  the  length  of  the  man's  present  visit;  by 
that,  and  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  latter  portion 
of  it,  his  wife  was  alone  with  Colonel  Oaborne. 
Nora  had  been  there  when  the  man  came,  but  Mrs. 
Fairfax  had  called,  not  getting  out  of  her  carriage, 
and  Nora  had  been  constrained  to  go  down  to  her. 
She  had  hesitated  a  moment,  and  Colonel  Osborne 
had  obnerved  and  partly  understood  the  hesitation. 
When  be  saw  it,  had  be'  been  perfectly  well  minded 
in  the  matter  he  would  have  gone  too.  But  he 
probably  told  himself  that  Nora  Kowley  was  a  fool, 
and  that  in  such  matters  it  was  quite  enough  fbr  & 
man  to  know  that  he  did  not  intend  an^  harm. 

"  You  had  better  go  down,  Nora,"  said  Mn.  Tre- 
velyan  ;  "  Mrs.  Fairfax  will  be  ever  so  angry  if  you 
keep  her  wwting." 

Then  Nora  had  gone  and  the  two  were  alone 
together.    Nora  had  gone,  and  Trevelyan  had 


heard  her  as  she  was  going,  and  knew  that  Colonel 
Osborne  was  alone  with  fan  wife. 

"If  you  oan  manage  that  it  will  be  so  nice," 
said  Mrs.  Trevdyan,  continuing  the  conversation. 

"  My  dear  Fmity,"  he  said,  "  you  must  not  talk  of 
my  managing  it,  or  you  will  spoil  it  all." 

He  had  c^led  them  both  Emily  and  Nora  when 
Sir  Mannadukcand  Lady  Rowley  were  with  them 
before  the  marriage,  and,  taking  the  liberty  of  a 
very  old  family  friend,  had  continued  the  practice. 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  quite  aware-that  she  had  been 
so  called  by  him  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  — 
and  that  her  husband  had  not  objected.  But  thtft 
was  now  some  months  ago,  before  baby  was  born ; 
and  she  was  aware  also  tut  he  bad  not  called  h^ 
so  latterly  in  presence  of  her  husband.  She 
thoroughly  wished  that  she  knew  how  to  ask  him 
not  to  do  so  again ;  but  the  matter  was  very  diffi- 
cult, as  she  could  not  make  such  a  request  without 
betraying  some  fear  on  her  husband's  part.  The 
subject  which  they  were  now  discussing  was  too  im- 
portant to  her  to  ^ow  her  to  dwell  upcm^  tins 
trouble  at  the  moment,  and  so  she  permitted  him  to 
go  on  with  bis  speech.  , 

"If  I  were  to  manage  it,  as  you  call  it,  — which  I 
can't  do  at  all,  —  it  would  be  a  gross  job." 

"That's  all  nonsense  to  us.  Colonel  Osborne. 
Ladies  always  like  political  jobs,  and  think  that  tbey 
— and  they  only — make  politics  bearable.  But 
this  would  not  OB  a  job  at  alL  Papa  could  do  it 
better  than  anybody  ebe.  Think  how  long  be  has 
been  at  itl" 

The  matter  in  discnsnon  was  the  chance  of  an 
order  being  sent  out  to  Sir  Marmaduke  to  come 
home  from  his  islands  at  the  public  expense,  to  give 
evidence,  respecting  colonial  government  in  general, 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 
about  to  sit  on  the  subject  The  committee  had  been 
voted,  and  two  governors  were  to  be  brought  home 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence.  What  arrange- 
ment could  be  so  pleasant  to  a  governor  living  in 
the  Mandarin  islands,  who  had  had  a  hohda^  lately, 
and  who  could  but  ill  afford  to  take  any  hdidays  at 
his  own  expense?  Colonel  9sborne  was  on  this 
committee,  and,  moreover,  was  on  good  terms  at 
the  Colonial  Office.  There  were  men  in  office  who 
would  be  glad  to  do  Colonel  Osbime  a  service,  and 
then,  if  this  were  a  job,  it  would  be  so  very  litUe  -of 
a  job  I  Perhaps  Sir  Marmaduke  might  not  be  the 
very  best  man  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Mandarins  did  not  afibrd  the  best  speci- 
men of  that  colonial  lore  which  it  was  the  business  of 
the  committee  to  master.  But  then  two  governess 
were  to  come,  and  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  one 
of  the  best  sort,  and  one  of  the  second-best.  No  one 
supposed  that  excellent  old  Sir  Marmaduke  was  a 
paragon  of  a  governor,  but  then  he  had  an  infinity 
of  experience  I  For  over  twenty  years  he  bad  been 
from  island  to  island,  and  bad  at  least  steered  dear 
of  great  scrapes. 

"  We  '11  try  it,  at  any  rate,"  siud  the  Colonel. 

"Do,  Colonel  Osborne.  Mamma  wonld  come 
with  him,  of  course  ?  " 

.  "  We  should  leave  him  to  manage  all  that.  It  'a 
not  very  likely  that  he  would  leave  Lady  Bowley 
behind." 

"  He  never  has.  I  know  he  thinks  more  of 
mamma  than  he  ever  does  of  himself.  Fancy  hav- 
ing them  here  in  the  autumn  I  I  suppose,  if  he  came 
for  the  end  of  the  session,  tbey  wmud  n't  send  him 
back  quite  at  once  ?  " 

"  I  rather  fimcy  that  our  fyt&ga  and  colonial  sei^ 
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YUtts  koow  how  to  stretch  a  point  when  they  find 
tbemselves  in  Eogland." 

"  Of  course  tberdo,  Cc^nel  Oaborne-;  and  why 
should  n't  they  ?  Iliink  of  all  that  they  have  to  en- 
dare  out  in  those  horrible  places,  liow  would  you 
like  to  live  in  t^e  Mandanm  ?  " 

"  I  should  prefer  Laodon,  eertwoly." 

"  Of  courM  you  would;  and  you  mustn't  be- 
grudge papa  a  month  or  two  when  he  comes.  I 
never  eared  lijout  j<oar  being  in  Pariiament  before, 
bnt  I  shall  diiak  bo  mnch  «  you  now  if  you  can 
manage  to  get  rapa  hiuDe.'* 

There  could  h  nothing  more  innocent  than  this, 
— notfamg  move  innocent,  at  any  rate,  as  regarded 
any  offeoee  agaioit  Mr.  Trevelyan.  But  just  then 
tha«  came  a  word  which  a  little  startled  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan, and  made  her  feel  afiraid  that  Ao  was  dtHng 
wrong. 

I  mnst  make  one  Btipulatiim  with  7011,  EDuly," 
aii  the  Ct^oeL 
"What  is  that?" 

You  must  not  tell  your  fansband." 
«  O,  dear  !  and  why  not?  " 

*'  I  am  sure  you  are  sharp  enough  to  see  why  you 
should  not.  A  word  c£  this  repeated  at  any  club 
would  put  an  end  at  once  to  your  project,  and 
woaU  be  Toy  damaging  to  me.  And,beyond  diat, 
I  woald  n%  mA  him  to  know  that  I  had  meddled 
with  it  at  alL  I  am  rery  cluu7(tf  bavii^  nn^  name 
conaected  witib  anything  of  l^e  Idnd;  and,  upon 
ny  word,  I  wouldn't  do  it  fbr  any  living  faumao 
being  but  yourself.    You  '11  promise  me,  Emily  ?  " 

Sl^  gave  the  prosiiso,  but  there  were  two  things 
is  the  matt«-,  as  it  stood  at  present,  which  she  did 
not  at  all  like.  She  was  very  averse  to  having  any 
secrA  from  her  hocband  with  Colonel  Oslrame; 
aad  she  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  being  told  that  he 
was  doing  for  her  a  &vor  that  he  would  not  have 
done  for  aav  other  living  human  being.  Had  he 
said  so  to  iier  yeaterday,  before  those  ofiensive 
words  had  been  spoken  by  her  husband,  she  would 
not  have  thought  much  abont  it  She  would  have 
cwQOeted  the  man's  frimdsbip  for  faersdf  with  his 
verjr  aid  fiieodship  for  her  fauier,  and  she  would 
have  regarded  the  aamnnoe  as  made  to  the  Bow- 
leys  in  general,  and  not  to  herself  in  particular. 
But  noWf  after  what  bad  occurred,  it  pained  her  to 
be  taid  by  Colonel  O^iome  that  he  would  make, 
specially  on  Ker  behali^  a  sacrifiec  of  his  political 
pride  which  be  would  make  foe  no  otlier  penon  liv- 
ing. And  then,  as  he  had  called  her  by  her  Chne- 
tira  name,  as  be  had  exacted  the  promise,  tiiere 
had  been  a  tone  of  afe:tioD  in  his  voice  that  she 
had  almost  fek  to  be  too  warm.  But  she  gave  the 
pcamise ;  and  when  he  pressed  her  hand  at  parting, 
she  preaed  his  agun,  in  token  erf*  gratitade  for  the 
kimnesB  to  be  done  to  her  &ther  and  mother. 

ImDOBdiately  afterwards  Cokmel  Osbtnue  went 
away,  and  lira.  Trevelyan  was  left  akoie  in  her 
drawing-room.  She  knew  that  her  hntbaad  was 
still  down  stairs,  and  listened  fat  a  moment  to  hear 
whether  be  wonld  sow  coan  up  to  her.  And  he, 
too,  had  heard  the  Colonel's  step  as  he  mntr  and 
for  a  few  acni»tB  had  doubted  whetber  or  no  he 
would  at  once  go  to  his  wife.  Though  he  believed 
himself  to  be  a  man  very  firm  of  purpose,  hie  uiad 
had  oseiltatcd  backwards  and  forwards  within  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour  between  those  two  purposes 
of  bmag  round  with  his  wife,  and  of  be^ug  her 
pardon  for  the  words  which  he  bad  already  spoken. 

He  believed  that  he  would  beat  do  hia  duty  by 
that  plan  of  bung  roond  with  her;  but  tiien  it  would 


be  so  much  pleasanter,  —  at  any  rate,  so  much 
easier,  to  beg  her  pardon.  But  of  one  thing  he  was 
quite  certain,  he  must  by  some  means  exclode 
C<donel  Osborne  from  his  house.  He  oould  not  live 
and  continue  to  endure  the  feelings  which  he  had 
suffered  while  sitting  down  fitairs  at  his  desk,  with 
the  knowledge  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  closeted 
with  his  wife  up  stairs.  It  might  be  that  there  was 
nothii^  in  iL  That  his  wife  was  innocent  be  was 
quito  sure.  But,  BevratbelesB,  be  was  himself  so 
much  affected  by  some  feeUng  which  pervaded  him 
in  reference  to  Uiis  man,  &at  all  his  energy  was  de- 
stroyed, and  tm  powers  of  mind  and  body  were  para- 
lyzed. He  could  not  and  would  not  stand  it  Bather 
than  that  be  wonld  follow  Mr.  Poole,  and  take  lus 
wife  to  Nap^s.  So  resolving  he  put  his  hat  on  bis 
head,  and  walked  out  of  the  honee.  He  wouU  have 
the  aidvantage  ot'  the  aiteraoon's  consideration  be- 
fore he  took  either  the  one  step  or  the  other. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Emily  Trevelyan  went 
up  stairs  to  her  baby.  She  would  not  stir  m  long 
as  there  had  been  a  chance  of  his  oomiog  to  her. 
She  very  much  wished  that  be  would  come,  and  had 
made  up  her  mind,  in  spite  of  the  fierceness  of  ber 
aaeertion  to  her  sister,  to  accept  any  sHg^itest  hint  at 
an  apology  wlucfa  ber  huriiand  might  offer  to  her.  To 
this  state  of  mind  die  was  broaght  by  the  consctouf- 
neas  of  havinga  secret  from  him,  and  by  a  sense,  not 
impropriety  on  her  own  part,  bnt  a£  conduct  which 
some  people  mi^  have  called  improper  in  ber 
mode  of  parting  from  the  man  against  ^vhom  her 
husband  bad  warned  her.  The  wanntb  of  that 
hand-pressing,  and  the  afiecUonate  tone  in  which  her 
name  nad  been  pronounced,  and  the  promise  nude  to 
hffl*,  Bofteoed  her  heart  towards  her  hnsbsnd.  Had 
he  gone  to  ber  now,  and  said  a  word  to  her  in  gen- 
tleness, all  mi^t  have  been  made  right  But  he  did 
not  go  to  her. 

"  If  he  chooses  to  be  cross  and  sulky,  be  may  he 
cross  and  sulky said  Mn.  Kevelyan  to  herselC  as 
she  went  np  to  her  baby. 

"  Has  Louis  been  with  you  ?  "  Nora  aiked,  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Fairfax  had  brought  her  home. 

*'  I  have  not  seen  him  usee  you  left  me,**  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"I  suppose  he  went  out  before  Cokmd  Os- 
borne?" 

*'No,  indeed.  He  waited  till  Colonel  Osborne 
had  gone,  and  then  he  went  himself;  bat  he  did  not 
come  near  me.  It  is  ibr  him  tajuiffi  of  lua  own 
conduct,  but  I  mnst  say  tfmt  i  thiidc  he  is  waj 

feoHsh." 

This  the  young  wife  said  in  a  tone  -which  clearly 
indicated  that  die  had  judged  ber  hnritud's  eondnet, 
and  bad  found  it  to  be  very  foohsh  indeed. 

"  Do  you  think  that  pa^  and  mawsaa  1^  re^y 
come  ?  "  said  UliQca,  cfaangmg  Che  anhject  of  osnTer^ 
sation. 

"Howcan  IteU?  How  am  I  to  know?  After 
all  that  has  passed  I  am-afraid  to  aay  a  word,  lest  I 
should  be  aocBsad  of  doing  wroog.  Bob  remember 
this,  Nora,  you  am  not  to  wpeak  of  k  to  any 


Ton  will  teU  Louis?'* 
"  Ko ;  I  will  t^  no  om." 

"  Dear,  dear  Emily;  pray  4o  Bet  fce^  anything 

secret  from  him." 

^  What  do  you  mean  fay  secret  ?  There  it  n't 
any  secret.  Only  in  sneh  matten  as  that — abont 
politics —  no  gentleman  likes  to  have  hi*  name 
talked  abootl'^ 

A  look  of  groat  distress  came  tmon  Kora's  fkx  aa 

niMNi..  Cooole 


Bmr  Mtur  dmy, 
Ui^lO,  UtH.] 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 
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she  heard  this.  To  her  it  seemed  to  be  very  bad  that 
there  should  be  a  secret  between  her  sister  and  Col- 
onel Osborne  to  be  kept  from  her  brotker-in-Iaw. 

"  I  suppose  you  wilT  suspect  me  next  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyaa,  angrily. 

Emily,  how  can  you  say  anyUung  bo  cruel  ?  " 

"  You  look  as  if  you  did." 

"  I  only  mean  that  I  think  it  would  be  wiser  to 
tell  all  thia  to  Loals." 

"  How  can  I  tell  htm  Colonel  Osbome^v  piivato 
business,  when  Colonel  Qsboroe  has  desired  me  not 
to  do  so.  For  whose  sake  is  Colonel  Osborne  doio^ 
this  ?  For  papa's  and  mamma's  I  I  suwose  Louis 
won't  be  — jealous,  because  I  want  to  nave  papa 
and  mamma  home.  It  would  not  be  a  bit  lest  un- 
reasonable than  the  other." 


CHAPTER  m 

LADT  MILBOKOOOh'S  BUrsrEH-PARTT. 

Louis  Trevelyan  went  down  to  hia  club  in  Pall 
Mall,  the  Acrobats,  and  there  heard  a  rumor  tbat 
added  to  his  anger  a^rainat  Colonel  Osborne.  The 
Acrobats  was  a  very  distin^ished  club,  into  which 
it  was  now  difficult  for  a  joui^  man  to  find  his 
way,  and  almost  impossible  fiur  a  man  who  waa  no 
liHiger  young  and  therefore  known  to  many.  It 
had  been  ibuided  some  twen^  ywn  since,  with  the 
idea  of  pn»iu>dng  nuscnlar  exercise  and  gymnastic 
amoaemenls ;  but  the  promotershad  become&t  and 
lethargic,  and  the  Acrobats  spent  their  time  mostly 
in  playing  whist  and  ia  ordering  and  eating  their 
dinofffs.  There  were  supposed  to  be  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  part  of  the  building  certain  poles  and  sUcks 
and  puiulel  bars  with  which  feats  of  activity  might 
be  practised,  but  no  one  ever  asked  for  them  nowa- 
dajrs,  and  a  man,  when  he  beeaoH  an  Acrobat,  did 
80  with  a  view  either  to  the  whist  or  the  cook,  or 
possibly  to  the  social  excellences  the  club.  Loots 
Trevelyan  wae  an  Acrobat ;  — as  was  abo  Cobncl 
Osborne. 

"  iSo  old  Rowley  is  coming  booe,"  sud  one  distin- 
gwked  Acrobat  to  another  in  Trevelyan's  hearing. 

"  £bw  the  dence  is  he  raanagii^  that?  He  was 
here  a  year  a^?" 

**  Oswmie  IS  getti*^  it  done.  He  is  to  come  as  a 
witness  for  this  commtttee.  it  must  be  ao  end  of  a 
lounge  &xe  him.  It  does  n*t  count  M  leave,  and  he 
has  every  shilling  paid  for  him,  down  to  bis  ej^ares 
when  he  goes  oat  to  Winter.  There  'a  noting  like 
having  a  friend  at  Court." 

Sueh  was  (h^  secrecy  of  Cdooel  Obbome's  secret  ? 
He  bad  been  so  chary  of  having  be  name  mentioned 
in  eonneetion  with  a  political  job,  that  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  impose  on  his  young  friend  the  bur- 
den of  a  secret  from  her  husband,  and  yet  the  hus- 
band heard  the  whole  story  told  openly  at  his  club 
OD  the  same  day !  There  was  nothing  in  the  story 
to  anger  Trevelyan,  had  he  not  immediately  felt  that 
there  must  be  some  plan  in  the  matter  between  his 
wife  and  Colonel  Osborne  of  which  he  had  been 
kept  ^ormnt.  Hitherto,  indeed,  his  wife,  as  the 
reader  knows,  eonld  not  have  told  him.  He  had  not 
seen  her  nnce  the  matter  had  been  discussed  be- 
tween her  and  her  fnend.  But  be  was  angry  be- 
cau»e  he  first  learned  at  his  club  that  wuch  he 
thought  he  oa(;ht  to  have  learned  at  home. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  his  house,  he  went  at  once 
to  his  wife's  room ;  but  her  mmd  was  with  her,  and 
notlung  m^ild  be  said  at  that  moment.  He  then 
dnweihiniaelfy  intending  to  go  to  Eaalj  as  soon  as 


the  girl  had  left  her ;  but  the  girl  remained,  —  was, 
as  he  believed,  kept  in  the  room  purposely  by  his 
wife,  so  that  he  should  have  no  moment  of  private 
conversation.  He  went  down  sturs,  therefore,  and 
found  Nora  standing  by  the  drawing-room  fire.  > 
"  So  you  are  dressed  first  to-day  ?"  he  said.  "I 
thought  your  turn  always  came  last" 

"  Emily  sent  Jenny  to  me  first  to-day,  because  she 
thought  you  would  be  home,  and  she  did  n't  go  up 
to  dress  till  the  last  mintite." 

This  was  intended  well  by  Nora,  bat  it  did  net 
have  the  desired  effect   IVerelyan,  who  had  no 
command  over  his  own  featii~?3*  frowned,  and  showed 
that  he  was  displeased.   He  hesitated  a  moment, 
thinking  whether  he  would  isk  Nora  any  question 
as  to  this  report  about  her  father  and  mothcB;  bat 
before  he  had  spoken  bis  «ife  was  in  the  room. 
"  We  are  all  late.  1  tear   said  Emily. 
*'  You,  at  any  rate,  are  the  last,"  said  her  husband. 
"  About  half  a  minute,"  siud  the  wife. 
Then  they  got  into  the  hired  Iffoagham  whidi  was 
standing  at  the  door. 

Trevelyan,  in  the  sweet  days  of  his  early  confi- 
dence with  bis  wife,  had  oflered  to  keep  a  carriage 
for  her,  explaining  to  her  tbat  the  luxury,  though 
costly,  would  not  be  beyond  his  reach.  But  she  had 
persuaded  him  against  the  carriage,  and  tiiere  had 
come  to  be  an  agreement  that,  instead  of  the  carriage, 
there  should  idwajs  b%  an  autumn  tour.  *'  One 
learns  something  from  going  about :  but  one  learns 
nothing  from  keeping  a  carriage,"  Emily  had  said. 
Those  mid  "been  happy  days,  in  which  it  had  been 
intended  that  everything  should  always  be  rose-col- 
ored. Now  he  was  meditating  whether,  in  lieu  of 
that  autumn  tour,  it  would  not  oe  necessary  to  take 
his  wife  away  to  Naples  altogether,  so  that  she 
might  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  —  of  —  of 
—  no,  not  even  to  himself  would  he  think  of  Colo- 
nel Osborne  as  his  wife's  lover.  The  idea  was  too 
horrible  I  And  yet,  how  dreadful  was  it  that  he 
should  have,  for  any  reason,  to  withdraw  her  from 
the  influence  of  any  man  I 

Lady  Milborougb  lived  ever  so  far  away,  in  Ec> 
deston  S(}aare,  but  Trevelyan  did  not  say  a  single 
word  to  either  <^  his  companions  daring  tlw  journey. 
He  was  cross  and  voluI,  and  waa  conacioos  that 
tbey  knew  tbat  he  was  cross  and  vexed.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  and  her  sister  talked  to  each  other  the 
whole  way,  bat  th^  did  so  in  that  ton^nducfa  clearly 
iwUcates  that  the  conversation  is  made  up,  not  for 
any  interest  attached  to  the  questions  aslud  or  the 
answers  given,  but  becanse  H  is  expedient  that  there 
should  not  be  silence.  Nora  said  something  about 
Marshall  and  Snellgrove,  and  tried  to  make  believe 
that  she  was  very  anxious  for  her  sister's  answer. 
And  Emily  said  something  about  the  t^ra  at  Coveat 
Garden,  which  was  intended  to  show  that  her  mind 
was  quite  at  ease.  But  both  of  them  failed  alto- 
gether, and  knew  that  they  failed.  Once  or  twice 
Trevelyan  thought  tbat  he  would  say  a  word  in 
tdien,  as  it  were,  of  repentance.  Like  the  naughty 
child  who  knew  that  he  was  naughty,  be  wae  trying 
to  be  good.  But  he  could  not  do  it.  The  fiend 
was  too  strtmg  within  him.  She  must  have  known 
that  tiiere  was  a  wc^>oation  for  her  fhther^s  return 
through  Colonel  Osborne's  influence.  As  that  man 
at  the  club  had  heud  it,  bow  could  she  not  have 
known  it  V  When  they  got  out  at  Lady  Slilboroogh's 
door  he  had  spoken  to  neither  of  them. 

There  was  a  large  dull  party,  made  op  mostly  of 
old  peotde.  Lady  Milborougb  and  Trevelyan's 
mother  had  been  bosom-fnenoBt  and  Lady  MUbor- 
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OQgli  had  on  this  account  taken  upon  herself  to  be 
much  interested  in  Trevelyan's  wife.  But  Louis 
Trevelran  himself,  in  discussing  Lady  Milboroueh 
with  Emily,  had  rather  turned  hia  mother's  old 
friend  into  ridicule,  and  Emily  had,  of  course,  fol- 
lowed her  husband's  mode  of  thinking.  Lady  Mil- 
borough  had  once  or  tnice  given  her  some  advice 
on  small  matters,  telling  her  that  this  or  that  air 
would  be  good  for  her  baby,  and  explfuntsg  that  a 
mother,  during  a  certain  interesting  portion  of  her 
Ufe,  ihould  refresh  herself  with  a  certain  kind  of 
malt  liquor.  Of  all  coansel  on  snch  domestic  sub- 
jects Mrs.  Trorelyan  was  impatient, — as  indeed  it 
was  her  nature  to  be  in  all  matters,  and  conse- 
quently, authorized  as  the  had  been  by  her  hus- 
oand's  manner  of  speaking  of  his  mother's  friend, 
she  had  taken  a  habit  of  quizzing  Lady  Milborough 
behind  her  back,  and  almost  of  continuing  the  prac- 
tice before  the  old  lady's  face.  Lady  Milborough, 
who  was  the  most  affectionate  old  soul  alive,  and 
good-tempered  with  her  friends  to  a  fault,  had 
never  resented  this,  but  bad  come  to  fear  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  was  perbap  a  little  flighty.  She  had 
never  as  yet  allowed  herself  to  say  anything  worse 
of  her  young  fnend's  wife  than  thaL  And  she 
would  always  add  that  that  kind  of  thing  would 
core  itaelf  as  the  nnraery  became  full.  It  must  be 
understood,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  not 
anticipating  much  pleasur#from  Lad^  Ittilboroagh's 
party,  and  that  she  had  accepted  the  invitation  as  a 
matter  of  duty. 

There  was  present  among  the  guests  a  certain 
Honorable  Charles  Glascock,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Peterborough,  who  made  the  affur  more  interesting 
to  Nora  than  it  was  to  her  mster.  It  had  been  whis- 
pered into  Nora's  ears,  by  more  than  one  person,  — 
and  among  others  by  Lady  Milborough,  whose  own 
daughters  were  all  married,  —  that  she  might,  if  she 
thought  fit,  become  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Charles 
Glascock.  Now,  whether  she  might  think  fit,  or 
whether  she  misht  not,  the  presence  of  the  gentle- 
man under  such  circumstances,  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  gave  an  interest  to  the  evenii^.  And 
as  Lady  mborongh  took  care  that  Mr.  Glascock 
should  take  Nora  down  to  dinner,  the  interest  was 
Terjr  great  Ifr.  Glascock  was  a  good-looking  man, 
just  under  forty,  in  Parliament,  htar  to  a  peerage, 
and  known  to  be  welt  off  in  respect  to  income. 
Lady  Milborough  and  Mn.  Trevelyan  had  told 
Nora  Bowley  that,  should  encoun^ement  in  that 
direction  come  in  her  way,  she  ought  to  allow  hei^ 
self  to  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock.  A  certain 
amount  of  encouragement  had  come  in  her  way,  bat 
she  had  not  as  yet  allowed  herself  to  fall  in  love 
with  Mr.  Glascock.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Mr. 
Glascock  was  quite  conscious  of  the  advantages  of 
his  own  position,  and  that  bis  powers  of  talking 
about  other  matters  than  those  with  which  he  was 
immediately  connected  were  limited.  She  did  be- 
lieve that  he  had  in  truth  paid  her  the  compliment 
of  faliing  in  love  with  ber,  and  tiiis  is  a  compliment 
to  which  few  girls  are  indifferent.   Nora  might 

Erhaps  have  tmd  to  fall  in  bve  with  Mr.  Glascock, 
d  sue  not  been  forced  to  make  comparisons  be- 
tween him  and  another.  This  other  one  had  not  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  as  she  welt  knew ;  and  she  certainly 
had  not  fallen  in  tove  with  him.  But  still  the  com- 
parison was  forced  upon  her,  and  it  did  not  result  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Glascock.  On  the  present  occasion  Mr. 
Glascock,  as  he  sat  next  to  her,  almost  proposed  to  ber. 

"You  have  never  seen  Monkhanur"  be  sud. 
Mnnkhams  was  bis  father's  seal^ — a  very  grand 


place  in  Worcestershire.    Of  course  he  knew  very 
well  that  she  had  never  seen  Monkhams.  How 
should  she  have  seen  it? 
"  I  have  never  been  in  that  part  (tf  England  at 

all,"  she  replied. 

"  I  should  so  like  to  show  you  Monkhams.  The 
oaks  there  are  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Do  you 
like  oaks?" 

"  Who  does  not  like  oaks  ?  But  we  have  none 
in  the  islands,  and  nobody  has  ever  seen  so  few  as 
I  have." 

"  I  '11  show  you  Monkhams  some  day.  Shall  I  ? 
Indeed  I  hope  that  some  day  I  may  really  show  yon 
Monkhams." 

Now  when  an  unmarried  man  talks  to  a  ;^oung 
lady  of  really  showing  her  the  house  in  which  it  wiU 
be  his  destiny  to  live,  he  can  hardly  mean  other 
than  to  invite  her  to  live  there  with  him.  It  must 
at  least  be  his  purpose  to  signify  that,  if  duly  en- 
couraged,  be  will  so  invite  ber.  Bat  Nora  Rowley 
did  not  give  Mr.  Glascock  much  encouragement  on 
this  occasion. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  will 
ever  take  me  into  that  part  of  the  country,"  she 
said.  There  was  something  perhaps  in  her  tone 
which  checked  Mr.  Glascc^,  so  that  be  did  not 
Uien  press  the  invitation. 

Wben  the  ladies  were  up  stairs  in  tbe  drawing- 
room.  Lady  Milborough  contrived  to  seat  herself  on 
a  couch  intended  for  two  persons  only,  close  to  ISrs. 
Trevelyan.  Emily,  thinking  that  she  might  perhaps 
hear  some  advice  about  Guiness's  stout,  prepared 
herseU"  to  be  saucy.  But  the  matter  in  nana  was 
graver  than  that.  Lady  Milborot^'s  mind  was  un- 
easy about  Colonel  Osbtome. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  was  not  your  &ther  nry 
intimate  with  that  Colonel  Osborne  ?  " 

"  He  is  very  intimate  with  him.  Lady  Milboroueb." 

"  Ah,  yes  ',1  thought  I  had  beard  so.  That  makes 
it,  of  course,  natural  that  you  shoald  know  him." 

*'  We  have  known  him  ail  our  lives,"  said  Emily, 
forgetting  probably,  that,  out  of  the  twenty-three 
years  and  some  months  which  she  had  hitherto  lived, 
there  bad  been  a  conseentive  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years  in  which  she  bad  never  seen  this  man 
whom  she  had  known  all  her  Ufe. 

**  Tliat  makes  a  difference,  of  coune ;  and  I  dont 
mean  to  say  anything  aeaiost  bim." 

"  I  hope  not,  La^  Milboroi^h,  becaose  we  are 
all  especially  fond  of  him."  This  was  sud  with  so 
much  of  purpose  that  poor  dear  old  I'ady  Milbor- 
ough  was  stopped  in  her  good  work.  She  knew 
w^  the  terrible  strait  to  which  Augustus  Poole  bad 
been  brought  with  his  wife,  although  nobody  sup- 
posed that  Poole's  wife  had  ever  entertained  a  wrong 
thought  in  her  pretty  little  heart.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  been  compelled  to  break  up  his  establisbment, 
and  take  bis  wife  to  Naples,  oecause  this  horrid 
Colonel  would  make  himself  at  home  in  Mrs.  Poole's 
drawing-room  in  Knightsbridge.  Augustus  Poole, 
with  courage  enough  to  take  any  man  oy  the  beard, 
had  taking  by  the  oeard  been  possible,  had  fouiul  it 
impos»ble  to  dislodge  the  Colonel.  He  could  not 
do  so  without  making  a  row  whloh  would  have  been 
disgraceful  to  himself  and  injurious  to  bis  wife ;  and 
therefore  be  had  taken  Mrs.  Poole  to  Naples.  La- 
dy Milborough  knew  the  whole  story,  and  thought 
that  she  foresaw  that  the  same  thing  was  about 
to  happen  in  the  drawing-room  in  Curzon  Street. 
When  she  attempted  to  say  a  word  to  the  wife,  she 
found  herself  stopped.  She  could  not  go  on  in  thai 
quarter  after  tbe  reoepticm  with  wbicn  tiw  begin- 
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mae  of  her  word  had  been  met.  But  perhaps  she 
nugbt  succeed  better  with  the  htuiband.  After  all, 
her  fnendship  was  with  the  IVevelyaD  side,  and  not 
with  the  Rowleys. 

"My  dear  Louis,"  she  saiJ,  "  I  want  to  speak  a 
word  to.you.    Come  here."    And  then  she  led  him 
into  a  distant  corner,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  watching  her 
all  the  while,  and  guessing  why  her  husband  was 
thus  carried  away.    "  I  just  want  to  give  you  a  lit- 
tle hint,  which  I  am  sure  J  believe  is  quite  unne- 
cessary," continued  Lady  Milborough.    Then  she 
paused,  but  Trevelyan  would  not  speak.  She 
lodEed  into  his  face  and  saw  that  it  was  black.  _  But 
the  man  was  the  only  child  of  her  dearest  friend, 
and  die  persevered.   "  Do  you  know  I  don't  quite 
like  that  Colonel  Osborne  coming  so  much  to  your 
house."*   The  face  before  her  became  still  blacker, 
but  still  tlie  man  stud  nothing.    "  I  dare  say  it  is  a 
pejudice  on  my  part,  but  I  have  always  disliked 
him.    I  think  he  is  a  dangerous  friend ;  —  what  I 
call  a  snake  in  the  grass.    And  though  Emily's  high 
good  sense,  and  love  for  you,  and  general  feelings 
on  such  a  subject,  are  just  what  a  husband  must  de- 
sire. —  Indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  possibility 
of  anything  wrong  has  never  entered  into  ner  head. 
But  it  is  the  very  purity  of  her  innocence  which 
makes  the  danger.    He  is  a  bad  man,  and  I  would 
juat  say  a  word  to  her,  if  I.  were  you,  to  make  her 
understand  that  his  coming  to  her  of  a  morning  is 
not  desirable.   Upon  my  word  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  he  lik^  bo  much  as  going  about  and 
making  mischief  between  men  and  their  wives." 

Thus  she  delivered  herself;  and  Louia  Trevelyan, 
Uiough  he  was  sore  and  angty,  could  not  but  feel 
that  she  had  taken  the  part  of  a  friend.  All  that 
she  had  said  had  been  true ;  all  that  she  had  said  to 
him  h.e  had  said  to  himself  more  than  once.  He  too 
hated  the  man.  He  believed  him  to  be  a  snake  in 
the  erase.  But^t  was  intolerably  bitter  to  bim  that 
he  BDOuld  he  warned  about  his  wife's  conduct  by 
any  living  human  being ;  that  he,  to  whom  the  world 
had  been  so  full  of  good  fortune,  —  that  he,  who  had 
in  tmth  taught  himself  to  think  that  he  deserved 
BO  much  good  fortune,  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  care  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  because  of  danger 
between  himself  and  bis  wife  1  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment  he  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make. 
"  He  is  not  a  man  whom  I  like  myself,"  he  said. 

Just  be  careful,  Lauis,  that  is  all,"  sud  Lady 
Milboroti^h,  and  then  she  was  gone. 

To  be  cautioned  about  his  wife's  conduct  cannot 
be  pleasant  to  any  man,  and  it  was  very  unpleasant 
to  Lonis  Trevelyan.  He,  too,  had  been  asked  a 
question  about  Sir  Marmaduke's  expected  visit  to 
Sngland  after  the  ladies  had  left  the  room.  All 
the  town  had  heard  of  it  except  himself.  He  hardly 
spoke  another  word  that  evening  till  the  brougham 
was  announced  ;  and  his  wife  had  observed  his 
silence.  When  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage, 
he  together  with  his  wife  and  Nora  Rowley,  he  im- 
mediately asked  a  question  about  Sir  Marmaduke. 

£mily,  he  said,  "  is  there  any  truth  in  a  report  I 
hear  that  your  father  is  coming  home  ?  "  No  an- 
awer  was  made,  and  for  a  moment  or  t^o  there  was 
Ailence.  "  You  must  have  heard  of  it,  then  ?  "  be 
•aid.  **  Perhaps  yon  can  tell  me,  Nora,  as  Emily 
will  not  rei^^.  na,ve  yoa  heard  anything  of  your 
father's  conung  ?  " 

**  Tea ;  I  have  heard  of  it,"  said  Nbn,  slowly. 
M  And  why  have  I  not  been  told  ?  " 
«  It  was  to  be  kept  a  secret,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
boldly. 


"  A  secret  irom  me ;  and  everybody  else  knows 
it!    And  why  was  it  to  be  a  secret?  " 

"  Colonel  Osborne  did  not  wish  that  it  should  be 
known,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  And  what  has  Colonel  Osborne  to  do  between 
you  and  your  father  in  any  matter  with  which  I  may 
not  be  made  acquainted  ?  I  will  have  nothing  mor0 
between  you  and  Colonel  Osborne.  You  shall  not 
see  Colonel  Osborne.    Do  yon  hear  me  ?  "% 

"  Yes,  I  hear  you,  Louis." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  obey  me  ?    By  G  ,  you 

shall  obey  me !  Remember  this,  that  I  lay  my  posi- 
tive order  ufton  you  that  yon  shall  not  see  Cobnel 
Osborne  asatn.  Yon  do  not  know  it,  perhaps,  but 
yon  are  already  fbrfeiting  your  reputation  as  an 
honest  woman,  and  bringing  disgrace  upon  me,  by 
your  familiarity  with  Colonel  Osborne." 

"  O  Louis,  do  not  aay  that  I "  said  Nora. 

"  You  had  better  let  him  speak  it  all  at  once," 
said  Emily. 

"  I  have  said  what  I  have  got  to  say.  It  is  now 
only  necenary  that  you  should  give  me  your  solemn 
assurance  that  you  will  obey  me." 

"  If  you  have  said  all  that  ^'ou  have  to  say,  per- 
haps you  will  listen  to  me,"  said  his  wife. 

"  I  will  listen  to  nothing  till  you  have  ^ven  me 
your  promise." 

"  'Then  I  cert^nly  shall  not  give  it  you." 

"  Dear  Emily,  pray,  pray,  do  what  he  tells  you," 
said  Nora. 

**  She  has  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  as 
I  tell  her,"  said  Trevelyan.  **  And  because  she  is 
obstinate,  and  will  not  learn  irom  those  who  know 
better  than  herself  what  a  woman  may  do,  and  what 
she  may  not,  she  will  ruin  herself,  and  destroy  my 
happiness." 

"I  know  that  you  have  destroyed  my  happiness 
by  your  unreasonable  jealousy,"  said  the  wife. 
"  Have  you  considered  what  I  must  feel  in  having 
such  words  addressed  to  me  by  husband  ?  If  I 
am  fit  to  be  told  that  I  must  promise  not  to  see  any 
man  living,  I  cannot  be  fit  to  be  any  man's  wife." 
Then  she  bunt  out  into  an  hysterical  nt  of  tears,  and 
in  this  condition  she  got  out  of  the  carriage,  entered 
her  house,  and  hurried  up  to  her  own  room. 

"  Indeed,  she  has  not  been  to  blame,"  said  Krara 
to  Trevelyan  on  the  staircase. 

"Why  has  there  been  a  secret  kept  from  me 
between  her  and  this  man  {  and  that,  too,  after  I 
had  cantioned  her  ag^nst  being  intimate  with  him  ? 
I  am  sorry  that  she  should  suffer ;  but  it  is  better 
that  she  should  suffer  a  little  now  than  that  we 
should  both  suffer  much  by  and  by." 

Nora  endeavored  to  explain  to  him  the  tmth 
about  the  committee,  and  Colonel  Osborne's  prom- 
ised influence,  and  the  reason  why  there  was  to  be  a 
secret.  But  she  was  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  get 
to  her  sister  to  make  the  matter  plain,  and  he  was 
too  much  angered  to  listen  to  her.  He  shook  his 
head  when  she  spoke  of  Colonel  Osborne's  dislike  to 
have  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
matter.  All  tiie  world  knows  it,"  he  sud  with 
scornful  laughter. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Nora  «ideavored  to  explain 
to  him  that,  though  all  the  worid  might  know  it, 
Emily  herself  had  only  heard  cf  the  proposition  as 
a  tlung  quite  unsettled,  as  to  which  n<^hing  at  pres- 
ent should  be  spoken  openly.  It  was  in  vain  to  en- 
deavor to  make  peace  on  that  night  Nora  hurried 
up  to  her  sister,  and  found  that  uie  hysterical  tears 
had  again  given  place  to  anger.  She  would  not  see 
her  husband,  unless  he  would  bee  h^IvaodQii^litBd 
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he  would  not  see  her  unless  she  w<rald  give  the 
promise  be  demanded.  And  t^e  basband  and  wife 
did  not      each  other  again  on  that  lugbt. 

[To  be  contiDued.) 


•        NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

The  institutions  and  social  life  of  America  wo!iId 
appear  iri'some  respects  anfaTorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  any  form  of  literary  activity  m  which  the 
ima^nation  is  principally  concerned.  There  is  a 
hardneBs  and  matter-of-fact  qaality  alike  about  the 
types  of  character  and  the  bistoncal  environments 
which  the  Western  Continent  presents  to  the  writer's 
study  and  choice  while  he  himself  is  open  to  the 
same  inflnences  that  tend  to  produce  these  gen- 
eral features  of  national  life.  Tbere  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  at  once  less  favorable  conditions  for 
the  generation  of  the  idealistic  faculty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  less  material  for  its-exercise,  on  the  other. 
Notwithstanding  this  twofold  operation  of  the  prac- 
tical and  materialistic  complexion  of  the  life  of  that 
great  nation,  its  literature  is  not  without  examples 
of  conspicuous  idealism.  A  country  that  can  boast 
of  three  such  contemporary  authors  as  Emerson  in 
Philosophy,  Longfellow  in  Poetry,  and  Hawthorne 
in  Pure  Fiction,  cannot  be  considered  a«barren  or 
unhopeful  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  the  richer  fruits 
of  the  im^inatiou. 

As  a  literary  artist  and  in  respect  of  that  charac- 
teristic so  difficult  to  analyze  or  define,  but  to  which 
common  consent  has  assigned  the  name  Gcirius,  it 
is  questionable  whether  among  the  distinguished  and 
remarkable  men  whom  America  has  produced, 
there  is  any  one  of  higher  rank  than  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  —  if,  indeed,  his  equal.  He  has  no 
glittering  bidliance  to  arrest  vulgar  notice,  no  high- 
pressure  enthusiasm  or  sweeping  pasdon  hurrymg 
away  with  whirlwind  power  great  and  small  that 
coino  within  its  ran^,  nor  that  rude  muscular  force 
that  compels  attention,  and  often  commands  assent 
He  is  calm,  dreamy,  subtle,  with  an  imagination 
most  penetrating,  a  refined,  almost  a  fastidioos. 
taste ;  and  in  his  hands  the  pen  becomes  a  very 
magician's  wand,  "creating,"  as  he  himself  says, 
"  the  semblance  of  a  world  out  of  airy  matter,  with 
the  impalpable  beauty  of  a  soap-bubble." 

He  18  very  far  from  bein"  one  of  Carlyle's  heroes: 
he  is  eminently  the  man  of  contemplation,  —  not  of 
action.  His  part  in  the  drama  of  life — if  it  can 
be  properly  called  a  part  in  the  drama  at  all  — is 
not  on  tite  busy  stage,  mingling  in  the  throng  by 
whom  the  movement  is  carried  on  and  the  plot 
worked  out ;  bat  s«de  as  a  spectator,  s}-mpatbieing 
with  yet  critical  of  all,  and  recognizing  the  hidden 
springs  of  the  action  and  the  influences,  reaching 
{roin  beyond  the  present  and  theTimble,  that  sway  the 
actors,  with  a  far  keener  and  mwe  comprehensive 
sense  than  any  of  themselves.  It  coald  not  be  bet- 
ter expressed  tJian  in  the  words  of  Miles  Coverdale, 
in  reference  to  hb  own  share  of  the  transactions  at 
Blilhedale:  "  It  resembles  that  of  the  chorus  in  a 
classic  play,  which  seems  to  be  set  aloof  from  the 
possibility  erf  personal  concernment  and  bestows  the 
whole  measure  of  its  hope  or  fear,  its  exultation  or 
sorrow,  on  the  fortunes  of  others,  between  whom  and 
itself  this  sympathy  is  the  only  bond.**  He  is  med- 
itative, sympathetic,  interpretative ;  too  poised  to 
be  decisive ;  with  an  ear  too  justly  open  to  the 
muttitadtnous  voices  within  him  to  become  the 
clear  and  prtmouaced  organ  and  advocate  of  any 
one.   Hence  at  once  a  certain  soggestavonesa  and 


reticence,  a  tendency  to  raise  qoestions  rather  thaa 
to  settle  them,  and  a  delicacy,  almost  diffidence,  of 
treatment,  which  by  some  is  felt  to  be  meet  insinu- 
ating, by  others  timid  or  tantalizing.  Tbere  are 
dark  and  curious  chamben  witlun  Us  consciousness, 
which  perhaps  a  want  of  firmness  and  courage,  per- 
haps a  wise  humility,  restruns  him  from  too  riwhly 
investicating,  but  the  shadowy  forms  of  which  he 
often  finds  a  pleasing,  subdoed  awe  in  watching  and 
pointing  out  from  a  distance.  He  sees  a  mystery  in 
every  Hving  thing,  —  not  merely  the  mystery  which 
profounder  scnence  discovers  underlying  every  op- 
eration of  Nature,  and  of  which  that  operation  is 
but  the  phenomenal  result  and  exprenion,  bat  a 
latent  mystery  whk-h  manifests  itt^f  ofteai  with 
seeming  caprice,  ^et  ever  normally  finding  its  cause 
and  sanction  less  in  physical  than  in  moral  and  fqMi^ 
itnal  forces  and  laws  operating  through  the  veil  of  sen- 
sible things  that  overlie  them.  Endowed  with  a  deep 
appreciation  of  tjie  wonderful  complexity  of  life,  he 
sees  minutely  interlacing  tissnes  lost  to  grosser  seose, 
and  which  sometimes,  under  unusual  liebts,  present 
sbiiling  and  apparently  unaeeonntaUe  bneB. 

It  is  thus  not  difficult  to  understand  that,  witii  ^ 
his  power,  he  is  hardly  what  can  be  termed  a  popu- 
lar author.  In  the  present  day,  indeed,  the  popular 
ta-rte  has  become  so  vitiated  by  unhealthy  stimulus 
and  coarse  sensational  excitement,  that  anything  so 
refined  as  his  fiavor  must  be  felt  by  ^l  wbo  indulge 
in  such  debauchery  (we  can  use  no  milder  term)  to 
be  cold,  lifeless,  vapid.  He  has  nothing  rough 
enough  in  the  grain  to  aifect  senses  so  exhausted 
and  debased,  and  if  he  had,  he  is  too  true  an  Epicu- 
rean to  use  it  He  is  dainty  in  bis  tastes,  and  by 
the  dainty  reader  alone  will  he  be  relished.  Not 
only,  therefore,  in  these  days  of  demoralizing  fiction 
and  orerwronght  incident  will  he  be  generally 
found  to  be  too  refleetiTe  and  deficient  in  excito- 
ment  to  be  attractive ;  at  any  time  his  fame  is  not 
likely  to  be  that  (rf  the  weU-4faumbed  and  dog-eared 
page.  But  even  now  he  is,  and  one  day  we  oelieve 
will  be  still  more,  generally  regarded  by  competent 
readers  as  one  of  uie  moat  refined,  tender,  powerful, 
and  highly  imagioatire  writers  in  the  English 
language. 

His  employment  of  that  language  in  perfect 
adaptation  to  his  parpose  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent charms  of  tms  author.    We  have  said,  he  ia 
dainty  in  bb  tastes.    In  nothing  is  he  more  dunty 
than  in  his  use  of  words.    He  is  a  purist  in  style. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  Uiat  scrutintzing  eyes 
may  detect  here  and  there  an  expression  that  serves 
to  mark  his  nationality.    But  hb  vocabulary  is 
wigulariy  cfamce  and  ajqiropriate,  and  his  st^le  is  a 
model  of  elegance.   It  is  free  from  exa^eration  or 
stnuning,  and  if  it  is  generally  nninqwssioned,  it  is 
stin  more  devxnd  of  stiffness  and  dry  ungeniality. 
It  flows  in  a  pladd,  gentle  rill,  always  sweet  and 
pellucid ;  sometimes  in  its  clearness  and  purity,  in 
its  unobstrusive  operation  and  quiet  movement,  it 
may  rather  be  said  to  distil  over  upon  its  subject, 
and  there  to  crystallize   with  carious  refracting 
power,  which  reveals  the  image  sndlmmed,  but 
deflected  from  the  direct  line  of  vision.  Optics 
supplies  a  parallel  to  another  of  its  qualities.  It 
ofleo  acts  like  a  reversed  telescope,  throwing  objects 
back  into  the  distance,  and  imparting  to  tbem  a 
fineness  and  delicacy  and  fairy-like  aspect,  so  tame 
and  lifelike  that  in  no  particular  can  they  bn  found 
to  differ  Gxtm  the  realities  seen  when  the  glass  is 
withdrawn,  and  yet  with  a  subtle  ethereal  character 
^d  air  of  unreality.   It  ia  a  sU'le  admirably  adapted 
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to  Ub  gBtaoB  and  pncHvitiw^  mad  wemam  wilh  aaake- 
lik*  ease  and  gran  to  cnrve  ilnlf  raoDd  tKe  qount- 
est  fbnn^  and  to  nuiwMte  ittnK  wto  tke  bmM  torta- 
oufl  eoQYohitioiu  of  thought  and  wlMWBt.   So  &r 

as  mere^laa^age  if  eooeerncd,  Aere  are  fhw  writers 
that  can  jirodace  effects  of  awe  aad  twrer  and 
weird-like  mystery  witii  so  sin^ile  Beeaas.  He 
btulfls  his'm^ic  edifice  with  laiaU  aod  plain  mate- 
rials, bnt  disposed  with  aoch  cwHUng  art  that 
otbers  more  imponng  and  ^o^eena  wouM  be  felt  to 
be  vulgar  and  ostentatious  in  coKpwisoa. 

There  are^  howerer,  many  ninds,  deefdy  tbonght- 
ful  aod  full  ef  genereos  s^mpabh^,  who  find  ia  hts 
works  neither  the  charm  nor  the  high  tone  we  would 
ascribe  to  them.  His  iiameaee  power — and  that 
alwajra  exercised  in  the  aosl  temperate  aad  un- 
strained manaer  —can  hardty,  we  tuuikl^,be  denied ; 
buthemaiSestasfiindiMSBfodad^H^witli  sides  of 
our  aatnre  where  aasnredlf  the  streK^i  and  cheer- 
fulness of  hamanity  do  not  He,  which  by  some  is  felt 
to  be  morbid.  And  we  weukt  admit  at  once  that  he 
often  chooses  sabjects  that  are  dangeroBB  theiaes, 
and  unfolds  with  cnrions  scruCtny  the  woridng  of 
emotions,  the  treatment  whieh  in  altaoet  amy 
other  hands  than  Ins  would  d^nerMe  iato  siekly 
sentimentalisBt  or  repuI«Te  i^liness.  In  tmth,  he 
not  only  shows  a  certua  preference  for  handling 
sach  sabjects,  he  soaietimes  almost  seems  to  [>Iay 
with  them.  He  turns  them,  over  and  over  as  if 
loath  to  didmias  them  or  to  leave  a  single  point 
unexamined;  he  never  wearies  trying  on  them  the 
etfuijts  of  TarioQs  positiiHiB  aad  pouita  of  new.  Bat 
we  madntaia  tiiat  his  ^tparant  toyiw  with  soch 
topics  is  onl^  appaient  It  is  the  bkm«  ia  wlkieh 
uiinda  1^  ma  qoastion  and  iamptigate,  aad  the 
more  cautions  and  thorough  the  reseweh  the  more 
protracted  the  seeming  dalHaaee.  It  is,  in  £u:t, 
aft«r  a  certmn  fiiAioBf  an  applSeation  to  Etlaes  of 
the  Baconian  experimmtal  method  odf  io^ivy.  He 
does  not  rcsaon  avt  his  qoestionfl :  he  verges  them ; 
and  the  ezperia&ental  samy  most  be  thasoegh  anil 
exhaustive  to  secure  the  mekiaioo  of  all  possible 
contingencies.  Moral  and  psychological  problems 
which  by  the  abstract  linker  weokt  be  analyzed 
and  acntely  discusfled  are  by  lum, — we  shatl  not 
say  solved,  for  positive  soliilaoa  is  whi4  he  rarely 
ventures  to  comnut  hittaalf  to,  —  bat,  in  aacrtomieal 
phrase,  demoastraieil,  by  eaJubitiag  the  bearing,  the 
working  and  conaequencea  of  the  data,  in  OMicrete 
and  living  i«raiB  in  Bumy  aod  vanoua  aspectSk  Given 
combinafeioiis  of  msal  aad  s^iilaal  mrns  ar»  not 
judged  of  ^ecalativel;-.  He  Mdoeea  thesato  experi- 
ment and  ilkutratioK.  He  eadbojlies  tham  ia  the 
creatures  of  his  imi^aatfim,  ia  tlimr  character  aad 
circmastmitteS)  and  with  the  nneiriag  Sf  n^athy  aad 
instinct  ci  gauos  he  issfwea  thw  with  Ufa  aad 
evolves  the  restdt^  kaving  thcsor  to  t^eak  toe  tbeak- 
selves. 

IW  in  the  pttieecution  of  rach  expeiioiei^ 
Ethics  through  the  instrumentality^  of  the  imi^^aar 
tion,  he  evinces  somewhat  the  spirit  and  tendency 
of  a  casuist,  must  perhaps  be  graated^  ia  the  sense 
that  he  generally  selects  cases  which  are  out  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  daily  life,  which  are  delicate,  fine, 
and  intricate  in  the  complexity,  aod  often  in  the 
contratUctwineas  of  their  elements^  aod  wluch 
cannot  be  decided, — wluch  he  at  least  is  too  judi- 
cial, too  consdentiom  to  decide,— u  the  rough-and- 
ready  style,  and  by  the  soaad*  but  not  always 
nicely  discriminatang  rales  ihat  prevail  inth  salutary 
results  in  practical  aad  busy  life.  The  qnestWBS  he 
raises  are  Ibr  the  nost  part  too  eempticated  and 


difieoH  to  be  dsak  widi  Vy  to  eoaiM,  thoagh  effec- 
tive, an  instrument  as  the  wtytaSkA  ttromg  ccmami 
sense  ef  the  u^rwht  man  of  the  warid.  Soch  a 
maa,  wvnhl  misjudge  them,  or,  if  1^  cmidaiioaa  were 
ri^it,  Ihty  wouU  be  so  on  false  prendees,  aod  irre- 
spective oif  eoBsidaratioas  that  oo^ht  to  obtoia  recog- 
nition. Hawthorne  rests  satished  with  no  sa^ 
hap-baaard  and  superficial  treiMasent.  He  man- 
ipolates  his  combinations  with  the  utmort  care  aad 
preeisioB,  to  m^e  sure  the  good  there  b  may  aot 
be  lost  sight  oC^  or  to  inupress  cm  ns  with  hamiting 
iteraticm  the  baneftil  eniiets  on  it  «f  that  with 
whieh  it  is  associated. 

Ad  evidence  the  general  heaUhtnass  of  his  aa- 
tvve  may  be  fboad  in  &i  scenes  of  sweet  ianeecnce 
and  natural  simplicity  t^at  abound  ia  his  woil». 
Hie  freshness  ta  oluldhood  and  pictaret  of  genial 
life  and  aatm«l  beauty  have  a  ehana  ibr  lum,  not 
less  than  the  most  intiieate  and  oonmitx  tissue  of 
sfarange  aijd  conflicting  elements.  Bvery  r^der 
most  remember  "The  Old  Manse,"  with  its  rich 
orchard,  bounded  by  the  slug^rii  waters  of  the 
Concord  ;  its  cobwebby  hbrary ;  the  fiahiag  excur- 
sion with  Ellery  Chaaning ;  the  peaceful  rent  of  its 
^aew  retirement  and  accessible  seclusion  " ;  its  gen- 
tle joys  "  in  those  genial  days  of  aatamn,  when 
Mother  Nature,  having  perfected  her  harvests  and 
accomphshed  every  needtiit  tlung  that  was  ^en  her 
to  do,  overfiows  with  a  blessed  sopevlluity  at  love,  and 
has  leisure  to  caress  her  childrea."  How  feesh  aad 
touching  ia  ite  extreste  simplicity,  mixed  with  one 
or  two  touches  of  quiet  honmrT  aad  relieved  here 
and  there  at  ^  close  of  a  paragraph  by  a  sudden 
tant  <tf  plensatly  qoaiat  morHongr  B  **  Lttde 
Aanie^  Bambfa."  What  a  geaniae  eye  ftr,  and 
miaffeeted  k>v<e  of,  what  is  pnest,  fiarest,  in  hmaan 
nature,  it  reveals !  How  eharmo^  a  balfKlozen 
pages  I  and  all  about  tiie  commonest  ofajecte,  — some 
wouM  say,  the  verier  trifles  of  dhily  li^  Little 
Peart  nt  The  Scarlet  Letter,  in  one  of  her  more  nat- 
ural moods,  paying  by  Ae  sea-^cwe,  while  her 
mother  conversee  with  her  outr^ed  bo^xuid,  is 
hardly  leas  beantiftd,  if  in  its  ceanec^M  ' and  colhit- 
eral  bearings,  aot  qaita  so  mofit  a  pietm  at  child- 
hood; — 

"  At  first,  aa  ahready  tcM,  Aa  had  flirted  fanci- 
fhlly  with  her  owa  image  in  a  pool  of  water,  becken- 
i^  the  phantom  forth,  aad — as  it  d*<^iaad  to 
vcatora— seekiag  a  passage  fljr  hvaetf  into  its 
spbere  ef  ismlpable  earifr  aad  uaattmaahEB  sky. 
Soon  findii^  wmevcr,  ttat  either  she  or  the  image 
was  unreal,^  timKd  elnwhavaJcv  better  pastkae. 
She  made  ittlehoals  oat  ^  hn«h-b«^  and  freighted 
them  with  snait'Shells,  and  seat  eat  aKtie  ventures 
on  the  mighty  Aeep  Ae»  aay  merchaa*  ia  New 
En^and;.  W  the  iar^  part  ef  t^em  faaadered 
near  the  share.  She  seised  a  Kve  horse-ahae  by 
the  tail,  and  mad*  pnse  ef  sevcrai  five-iagers,  and 
laid  out  a  jelfy-fish  to  melt  in  the  warm  sua.  Then 
aiit  took  np  the  white  foam,  that  streaked  the  line 
of  the  advaaeing  tide,  md  threw  it  upon  the  breeae, 
scampering  after  it,  witik  winged  footitepsi,  to  catch 
the  great  snow-flakes  ere  they  fell.  Perceiving  a 
flock  of  beach-birds,  t^t  fed  aad  fluttered  along  the 
shore,  the  naughty  ehikt  picked  np  her  ^>ron  fnll 
of  pebbles,  aadf  creeping  frm  rock  to  rock  after 
these  small  sea-iiwl,  dm^ed  remarkable  deztnity 
in  pelting  tiiem.  OM  Mm  gray  bird,  with  a  white 
breast,  Pearl  was  almost  sore  had  been  hit  b^  a 
pebUe,  and  flattered  away  inth  a  brekea  wing. 
But  tiien  tiw  elf-chiki  »ghed,  and  save  up  her 
sport,  becanse  it  grieved  her  to ^h^r*  done  hum  to 
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a  little  beiog  that  was  as  wiM  as  the  aearbreeze,  or 
as  wild  as  Pearl  herself. 

"  Her  final  employment  was  to  gaoter  seaweed 
<tf  TarioDS  kinds,  and  make  herself  a  scarf  or  mantle, 
and  a  head-dress,  and  thus  assume  the  aepect  of  a 
little  mermaid.  She  inherited  her  mother's  gift  for 
devising  drapeir  and  costume.  As  the  last  touch 
to  her  mermaid's  garb,  Pewl  took  some  eel-grass, 
and  imitated,  as  beet  she  aould,  on  her  own  bosom, 
the  decoratioQ  with  whicn  she  was  so  familiar  on 
her  mother's,  a  letter,  —  the  letter  A,  —  but  freahly 
green  instead  of  scarlet  I  The  child  bent  her  chin 
upon  her  breast,  and  contemplated  this  device  with 
strange  interest,  even  as  if  the  one  only  thing  for 
which  she  had  been  sent  into  the  world  was  to  make 
out  its  hidden  import." 

The  heart  that  so  sings  in  harmony  with  child- 
hood's sweetest  music  can  hardly  be  suspected  of 
cbooeiog  and  enjoying  the  delineation  of  horror  or 
evil  fwits  own  sake.  Eren  in  his  talfs  <^  darker 
ihade  and  lurid  light,  these  qualities  are  relieved, 
and  their  real  character  attested,  by  the  brieht  sun- 
shine and  winmne  beauty  that  form  the  troader 
features  of  the  picture.  In  this  lies  the  contrast 
and  moral  superiority  of  his  tales,  even  of  most 
thrilling  awe,  to  those  of  his  wild,  erratic  country- 
man, Edrar  Allan  Poe,  whose  productions  derive 
their  chi^iascination  from  the  depth  of  unredeemed 
and  unnatural  horror  they  reveal.  It  may  be,  th^t 
what  is  strange  and  unusual  in  humanity  has  for 
Hawthorne  rather  more  than  a  due  shara^  of  at- 
tractiveness, but  he  never  chooses  evil  for  his  study 
from  a  love  of  it ;  and  delicate  themes,  he  always 
treits  with  Uie  utmost  delicacy.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  parity,  tenderness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
harrowing  truthiiibess,  with  which  the  un  of  the 
"  ScarletLetter  "  and  its  fruits  are  portrayed.  We 
regret  we  can  extoact  no  passage  for  illustration. 
Quotation  here  is  of  no  avail.  It  is  a  delicacy,  not 
of  any  one  scene,  but  pwvading  the  endre  storv, 
with  a  sustained  tone  that  could  be  achieved  only 
by  a  mind  in  which  the  highest  delicacy  of  feeling 
is  native  and  inherent.  Very  diflFerent  results 
would  such  materials  have  yielded  in  the  hands  of  a 
George  Sand  or  of  a  Victor  Hugo.  Even  in  those  of 
not  a  few  of  our  popular  Englisn  novelists  we  should 
have  seen  over  all  "  the  trail  of  the  serpen  t."  It  may 
be  that  Hawthorne  exhibits  too  great  a  predilection 
for  what  may  be  considered  cunoiu  experiments  in 
the  Chemistry  <^  Ethics ;  but  if  he  deals  with  poisons 
it  is  to  make  their  re^  nature  and  effect^  known, 
even  when  ther  mi^e  with  fair  and  good  tilings, 
—  never  to  tnfle  with  and  disguise  them. 

To  the  general  sonndneas  as  well  as  fineness  of 
moral  feeling  and  judgment  dujdayed  in  his  works, 
we  must  admit,  at  least,  one  grave  exception.  His 
Life  of  Pieree  might  perhaps  be  disposed  of  as  an 
ephemeral  production,  which,  if  it  served  its  more 
immediate  purpose,  was  never  meant  to  do  more ; 
as  unworthy,  it  may  be,  of  his  reputation  and  pow- 
ers, but  never  put  forth  with  the  intention  or  hope 
of  its  surviving  its  temporary  aims,  and  therefore  to 
count  for  nothing  in  an  estimate  of  his  literary  ca^ 
pacity  and  character.  Were  it  merely  worthless, 
this  course  might  be  followed. 

It  were  hard  could  one  not  help  his  friend  to  t^e 
Presidency  by  an  electioneering  pamphlet,  without 
it  being  subjected  to  the  same  criticism  as  bis  more 
earnest  and  profestedly  artistic  works.  Such  plea 
may  be  sastained  for  an  ionocent  squib  or  jeu  tCet- 
priU  But  hov  s^ht  soever  its  proportioos,  how 
ffffraaiwia'  werer  its  ostensible  purpow,  his  Ufe  of 


Herce  seeks  to  achieve  that  purpose  by  a  treatment, 
neither  apparently  frivolous  nor  uncandid,  of  a  ques- 
tion of  the  deepest  import ;  and  it  would  seem  diffi- 
cult to  escape  the  dilemma,  that  either  the  opinions 
it  sets  forth  are  seriously  entertained  and  advocated 
by  the  author,  or  the  success  of  General  Fieree  was 
more  to  him  than  truth  or  falsehood  in  regard  to  a 
question  as  sacred  as  it  is  momentous.  When  Gen- 
eral Pieree  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  the  repeal  or  the  maintenance  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  tite  question  of  the  day. 
Pierce  was  a  declared  pro-slavery  man ;  and  it  is 
with  extreme  pain  that  we  find  Hawthorne  advocat- 
ing his  claims  as  those  of  a  "  man  who  dared  to  love 
that  great  and  grand  reality  —  his  whole  united 
native  coantry — better  than  the  uustiDesi  of  a 
philanthrofHO  tbeorjr."  Still,  we  are  reluctant  to 
allow  ourselvea  to  think  that  he  was,  in  defiance  of 
nobler  convictions,  basely  jmMtitnUng  his  pen  for 
electioneering  purposes.  We  are  rather  disposed 
to  believe  that  he  distrusted  the  wisdom  and  ability, 
as  well  as  the  moderation,  of  the  extreme  Abolition 
party,  —  that  he  doubted  whether  violent  effort  to 
achieve  promptly  great  social  changes  might  not 
result  in  worse  disaster.  The  gradual  progress,  the 
natural  growth  of  the  body  social  and  politic,  was 
one  of  the  soundest  lessons  our  own  great  statesman 
Burke  taught  It  maybe  easy  for  us  now,  with  the 
result  so  tar  accomplished,  to  read  the  past  in  a 
different  light.  But  we  should  not  forget  how  little, 
at  one  stage  of  the  great  struggle,  many  even  of 
the  most  generous  and  philanthropic  among  our- 
selves sympathized  with  or  had  futn  in  the  profes- 
sions  or  the  cause  of  the  NotUl  The  heroic  is  born 
of  intensity,  rather  than  of  breadth  and  comprehen- 
sion, and  a  man  may  see  things  on  too  many  sdes, 
unless  be  sees  them  all  fully  and  in  their  jtut  rela- 
tions. With  limited  facnwes  aotivi^  may  be  par- 
alyzed by  increased  knowledge  and  breadtb  of 
view,  —  not  the  calls  to  action  appearing  less, 
but  by  the  objections  to  auy^  particuTar  action  ap- 
pearing greater.   Some  s[»nls  are  — 

••rnmed 
Too  nibaj  poDdortoi  fix  msfteiT," 

or,  indeed,  for  any  independent  action  at  alL  The 
following  reads  less  like  a  wise  and  humble  dirtrust 
of  human  foresight  and  scheming  than  a  renonciar 
tion  of  enlightened  moral  agency,  and  of  free  hu- 
man aim  and  efibrt,  —  less  like  a  submission  to 
Providence  than  an  acquiescence  in  Fate  :  — 

"  One  view,  and  probably  a  wise  one,  looks  upon 
slavery  as  one  of  those  evils  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence does  not  leave  to  be  remedied  by  human  con- 
trivances, but  which,  in  its  own  good  time,  by  some 
means  imposuble  to  be  anticipated,  but  by  the  um- 

Elest  and  eanest  operation,  when  all  its  nses  shall 
are  been  fulfilled,  shall  vanish  like  a  dream. 
There  is  no  instance  in  all  history  of  the  human 
will  and  intellect  having  perfected  any  great  moral 
reform  by  methods  which  it  adapted  to  that  end ; 
but  the  progress  of  the  world  at  every  step  leaves 
some  evil  or  wrong  on  the  path  behind  it,  wluch  the 
wisest  of  mankihu,  of  their  own  set  purpose,  could 
never  have  found  the  way  to  rectify."  • 

While,  however,  we  recognize  a  source  of  weak- 
ness and  timidity  in  this  scrupulous  anxiety  to  dis- 
criminate and  to  balance,  a  shrinking  from  responsi- 
bility that  tends  to  issue  in  a  system  almost  of 
indifferentism,  in  for^etfulness  of  the  fact  that  the 
responribility  <^  a  laistez  /aire  decision  is  quite  as 
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great  as  tbat  of  one  of  tnterftireDce,  it  is  well  that 
she  would  not  confound  tbis  with  deliberate  pander- 
ing of  clear  and  honest  convictions  to  lower  motives. 

An  inclination  to  a  fatalistic  view  of  the  world 
and  human  affairs  crops  out  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings,  and  perhaps  it  might  form  an  interesting 
question  how  far  this  tendency  ma.y  be  due  to  his 
training  In  a  school  of  mystic  idealism,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  his  experience  of  an  attempt  to  realize 
a  specious  but  unsound  communism  and  social 
scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the  universe  in  gen- 
eral, on  the  other.  It  w^re  assuredly  unjust  to 
assume  that  the  opinions  expressed  by  any  of  his 
characters  —  even  tliose  that  by  any  preference  or 
general  approval,  or  other  token,  seem  to  lie  nearest 
tne  personality  of  the  aothor — represent  the  au- 
thor's own  sentiments ;  and  fall  account  must  be 
tffken  of  the  fact,  that  in  what  we  now  quote,  the 
speaker  is  represented  as  undergoing  a  process  of 
gradual '  bot  thorongh  deterioration  alike  morally 
and  intellectually.  Stilt,  as  that  speaker  is  also 
portrayed  as  a  man  of  indomitable  will  and  self- 
reliance,  and  therefore  presents  no  special  appro- 
priateness —  at  least  no  clear  call  or  apology  —  for 
such  views  as  he  is  made  to  utter,  the  expression  of 
opinion,  especially  taken  in  connection  with  the 
deliverance  above  given  by  the  author  t»  propria 
persona  is  not  without  significance  :  — 

" '  Peace,  Hester,  peace  ! '  replied  the  old  man, 
with  gloomy  sternness,  —  *'it  is  not  granted  me  to 
pardon.  I  have  no  such  power  as  tiioa  tellest  me 
of.  My  old  faith,  long  forgotten,  comes  bat^k  to  me, 
and  explains  all  that  we  do,  and  all  we  suffer.  By 
th^  first  step  awry  thou  didst  plant  the  germ  of 
evil ;  but  since  that  moment  it  has  all  been  a  dark 
necessity.  Te  that  have  wronged  mo  are  not  sinful, 
save  in  a  kind  of  typical  illusion;  neither  am  I 
fiend-ltke,  who  have  snatched  a  fiend's  office  from 
his  hands.  It  is  our  fate.  Let  the  black  flower 
blossom  as  it  may  !  Now  go  thy  ways,  and  deal  as 
thou  wilt  with  yonder  man.' "  * 

So  i^ain  in  that  terrible  Interview  by  the  brook- 
side  in  the  forest,  when  Hester  Prynne,  in  obedience 
to  the  requirement  of  her  child,  again  f^tens  on  her 
breast  the  stigma'  of  her  sin  and  shame,  with  the  re- 
moval of  which  she  had  felt  as  if  the  burden  of  her 
life  and  its  anguish  had  departed  from  her  spirit,  we 
read: — 

"  Hopefully,  but  a  moment  ago,  as  Hester  had 
spoken  of  drowning  it  in  the  deep  sea,  there  was  a 
sense  of  inevitable  doom  upon  her,  as  she  thus  re- 
ceived back  this  deadly  symbol  from  the  hjyid  of 
iatd.  She  bad  dung  it  into  infinite  space !  She 
had  drawn  an  hour  s  free  breath  I  and  here  again 
-was  the  scarlet  misery  glittering  on  the  old  spot! 
So  it  ever  is,  whether  thus  typified  or  no,  that  an 
evil  deed  invests  itself  with  the  character  of  doom."  f 

A  reflection  made  by  the  author  in  his  own  name 
at  the  end  of  The  Scarlet  Letter,  in  taking  leave  of 
two  of  the  principal  characters,  afl*ords  less  doubtful 
evidence  of  the  transcendental  influence  of  Emer- 
son. As  usual,  his  strongly  undogmattc  tendency 
restrains  him  from  any  positive  assertion;  but  the 
negation  of  any  fundamental  and  ineradicable  dis- 
tinution  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  is 
more  than  nibbled  at :  — 

"  Notbii^  was  more  remarkable  than  the  change 
wluch  took  place,  almost  immediately  after  Mr. 
IJimmesdale's  death,  in  the  appearance  and  demean- 
or of  tJie  old  man  known  as  Roger  Chillingmffth. 


All  his  strength  and  energy — all  his  vital  and  in- 
tellectual force  —  seemea  at  once  to  desert  him  ; 
insomuch  that  he  positively  withered  up,  shrivelled 
away,  and  almost  vanished  from  mortal  sight,  like  an 
uprooted  weed  that  lies  wilting  in  the  sun.  This 
unhappy  man  bad  made  the  very  principle  of  his 
life  to  consist  in  the  pursuit  and  systematic  exercise 
of  revenge  ;  and  when  by  its  completcst  triumph  and 
consummation  that  evil  principle  was  lefl  with  no 
further  material  to  support  it,  when,  in  short,  there 
was  no  more  Devil's  work  on  earth  for  him  to  do,  it 
only  remained  for  the  unhumanized  mortal  to  betake 
himself  whither  his  Master  would  find  him  tasks 
enough,  and  pay  him  his  wages  duly.  But  to  all 
these  shadowy  beings,  so  long  our  near  acquaint- 
ances, —  as  welt  Rt^er  Chillingworth  as  his  compan- 
ions, — we  would  fain  be  mercifuL  It  is  a  curious 
subject  of  observation  and  inquiry  whether  hatred 
and  love  be  not  the  same  thing  at  bottom.  Each  in 
its  utmost  development  supposes  a  high  degree  of 
intimacy  and  heart-knowledge ;  each  renders  one 
individual  dependent  for  the  food  of  his  affections 
and  spiritual  life  upon  another ;  each  leaves  the 

fiassionate  lover,  or  the  no  less  passionate  hater,  for- 
om  and  desolate  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  subject. 
Philosophically  considered,  therefore,  the  two  pas- 
sions seem  essentially  the  same,  except  that  one 
happens  to  be  seen  in  a  celestial  radiance,  and  the 
other  in  a  dusky  and  lurid  glow.  In  the  spiritual 
world,  the  old  physician  and  the  minister  —  mutual 
victims  .as  they  have  been — -may  nnawares  have 
found  their  earthly  stock  of  hatred  and  antipathy 
transmuted  intogolden  love."  * 

The  view  we  flave  taken  of  his  writings,  as  aiming 
before  all  else  to  be  an  embodiment  of  me  operation 
and  results  of  strange,  involved,  and  conflicting  com- 
binations of  moral  and  spiritual  data,  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  very  sparing  use  he  makes  of  eventful 
incident.  Perhaps  no  novelist  so  little  depends  on 
plot,  or  on  the  interest  of  outward  circumstance.  If 
the  crucial  merit  of  such  a  form  of  literary  composi- 
tion be,  as  some  are  disposed  to  hold,  the  continuous 
movement  of  a  well- told  story,  few  claims  can  be  made 
in  his  favor.  There  is  no  romantic  adventure;  no 
gathering  comulicationa  disentangled  by  sudden  un- 
dreamtHjf  disclosures ;  no  development  of  events  in 
strict  causal  sequence,  leading  ulumately  to  startling, 
ansospected  results,  not  even  stirring  movement  of 
life.  No  more  striking  instance  could  be  found  of 
how  little  he  depends  on  the  interest  of  suspense,  of 
doubt  to  be  staved,  of  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  than  is 
presented  in  the  chapter  of  Transformation  entitled 
The  Spectre  of  the  Catacomb.  The  separation  of 
one  from  the  other  members  of  a  party  visiting  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome  would  seem  to  afrard  an  occa- 
sion for  a  most  natural,  almost  unavoidable,  scene  of 
high-pitched  interest  and  excitement.  The  reality 
of  the  danger ;  its  magnitude  and  horror ;  the  con- 
fusion of  the  searchers,  themselves  ignorant  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  each  in  imminent  risk  of  bein^  lost  in 
the  gloom  and  enravelment  of  the  intersecting  nar- 
row passages  ;  their  proneness  to  rush  hither  and 
thither  without  plan;  their  eagerness  and  anxiety 
onl^  multiplying  the  difficulties  and  the  hazard ; 
their  hasty  movements,  now  extinguishing  (heir  ta- 
pers, now  carrying  theifi  past  marls  that  are  impor- 
tant for  retracing  their  own  steps;  their  flashing 
hopes  and  crushing  disappointments, — all  the  de- 
tails of  such  an  event  are  what  many  writers  of 
fiction  would  make  a  conmderable  digression  to  in^ 
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trodnce,  —  what  hardly  one  would  Bpurn-  Yet 
Hawthorne,  wbeD  Miriam  is  separated  irocn  her  com- 
paoions  in  the  dismal  corridors  of  St.  CalixtoB,  after 
mentioning  that  the  guide  aaured  them  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  rendering  afisifitance  unless  by 
sliouting  at  the  tap  of  their  voices,  quietly  diapoees 
of  the  crisis  in  a  sentence :  *"  Accordingly  they  all 
began  to  shriek,  halloo,  and  bellow,  with  ue  ntmest 
force  of  their  lungs.  And  not  to  prolong  the  read- 
er's suspenK  (Ibr  we  do  not  particularly  seek  to  in- 
terest him  in  this  scene,  telling  it  only  onaccoant  of 
the  trouble  and  etrange  entanglement  which  fol- 
lowed), they  sooq  heard  a  responsive  call  in  a  female 
voice.  He  dwells  chiefly  on  the  development  of 
the  results  on  the  inner  life  of  such  events  as  are 
narrated  —  or  implied  ;  for  often  the  event  ia  alrea<iy 
pjLSt,  and  only  inferred,  or  its  circumstantial  details, 
and  not  unfrequently  its  actual  nature  left  vague 
and  undefined.  Sometimes  even  — so  little  ia  made 
of  mere  outward  actualities  —  a  suggestiou  is  offered 
of  several  possible  cases,  and  the  reader  invited  to 
make  bis  choice.  The  actual  facta  of  outward  life, 
con^dered  merely  as  ^ta,  are  held  quite  subordi- 
nate to  the  intellectual  and  monU  influences  with 
which  they  are  charged ;  and  these  he  seta  forthwith 
a  patient  minuteness  and  lingering  scrutiny,  as  if  he 
suspected  they  might  yet  present  aome  new  aspect, 
or  were  afVaid  to  close  the  record  uncompleted. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  we  would 
imply  that  he  is  to  be  described  as  an  ideal  portrait- 
painter.  He  does  not,  like  Thackeray,  sketch  so 
many  representative  characters,  illustrative  at  once 
of  the  specialtiea  of  the  age  and  of  the  general  hu- 
man types  to  which  they  belong,  and  connect  them 
by  a  narrative  so  slight,  a  train  of  events  so  unevent- 
ful, that  the  story  seems  little  else  than  a  thread  to 
string  such  picture-beads  on.  He  neither  gives  a 
detailed  and  many-«ded  portraiture,  setting  forth, 
as  fully  as  that  may  be  done,  the  complete  Individu- 
Mity ;  nor,  as  is  more  the  special  power  and  practice 
of  the  great  satirist  we  have  named,  a  representation 
of  one  or  two  broad  and  distinctdTe  tnuts,  that  form, 
as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the  character,  —  a  domi- 
nating  phase  that  gives  tone  and  color  to  all  the 
rest,  but  still  a  partial  and  one-sided  view,  which, 
as  it  is  left  to  stand  for  the  whole,  is  in  truth  but  a 
caricature.  His  forte  rather  is  to  delineate  the  most 
opposing  and  contradictory  sides  of  a  man,  in  all 
their  contrasting  struggling  action  and  reaction. 
He  displays,  with  the  skill,  and  almost  with  the 
coolness,  of  an  anatomist,  the  most  intricate  and 
conflicting  passions  and,  tendencies,  as  these  are 
called  forth  by  aome  critdcal  event  and  its  conse- 
quences. The  eharacters  presented  to  tia  by  most 
of  the  novelists  who  tarn  cniefly  at  portraiture  are 
for  the  most  part  storeotyped.  lliey  are  shown  in^ 
numerous  comlunalaons  and  aorroandings,  both  tO' 
impress  the  leading  qualities  on  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, and  to  exhibit  these  qnalitdes  forcibly  and  fully 
in  varied  manifestation.  But  tiiey  are  always  the 
same  ;  the  quality  may  be  displayed  under  altered 
circumstances,  and  again  with  more  ramified  opera- 
tion, but  ia  in  itself  to  the  end  unmoiUfied,  and  the 
closing  manifestation,  so  far  as  it  forms  an  element 
of  the  portrait,  might  as  ^eU  have  been  the  fii-st. 
There  la  no  prepress,  no  growth.  The  task  Haw- 
thorne selects  for  himself  is  rather  the  development 
of  the  effects  on  character  of  some  ^reat  absorbing 
interest.  Not  only  does  he  subordmate  the  exter- 
nal conditions  to  the  inner  movements  of  life,  aa  we 
have  already  pointed  out ;  he  represents  the  play  of 
the  mental  mecfaannm  leas  in  the  typal  forms  of 


definite  cl^es,  epochs,  and  localities,  than  in  pe- 
culiar and  strongly  individualized  cases  unfolding 
under  the  influence  special,  and  often  critical, 
circumstances. 

An  effect  of  those  characteristics  of  hia  produc- 
tions to  which  we  have  been  referring  is  the  with- 
drawal of  tine  whole  scene  from  the  atmosphere  of 
actual  life.  Thus  one  of  the  most  pervading  and 
conspicuous  qualities  of  his  works  is  their  highly 
ideal  character.  They  are  rightly  named  "  Roman- 
ces." His  personages  do  not  generally  come  before 
UB  with  thirt  force  and  air  of  actuality  that  form  the 
charm  of  our  more  realistic  writers  of  Gctlon.  They 
and  their  doings  are  shadowy,  remote,  and  beyond 
the  sphere  of  habitual  experience.  Yet  all  Is  felt 
to  be  profoundly  true,  —  not  only  what  might  be, 
but  what  in  ita  essential  nature  w,  within  the  hoiirt 
and  conscience.  The  embodying  forms  may  be  in- 
tangible shades,  phantasmagoria,  but  the  inner  life 
they  express  finds  within  us  the  unbentating  respon- 
sive recognition  of  kindred.  They  are  veritable 
human  souls,  though  dwelling  in  a  far-off  world  of 
cloud-land  and  moonshine. 

With  fdl  this  strongly  ideal  character  consists  a 
power,  not  unfrequently  exercised,  of  most  faithful 
and  minute  reahstic  painting.  For  example,  the 
delightful  picture  of  the  old  "  Custom  House  "  at 
Salem,  which  Introduces  The  Scarlet  I^etter.  How 
vividly  reproduced  are  the  old  inspector  and  collec- 
tor! One  cannotread  it  without  oelng  affected  by 
the  sleepy,  gossiping,  superannuated  character  of 
the  whole  place.  The  very  atmosphere  seems  som- 
niferous. Or,  again,  in  the  chapter  of  Transfor- 
mation entitled  Scenes  by  the  Way,  his  exquisite 
description  of  rural  scenes  and  manners  In  Tuscany, 
and  of  the  villages  and  small  ancient  walled  towns 
of  northern  Italy.  Stilt,  even  his  moat  telling  and 
minutely  detailed  pictures  of  real  life,  with  tiie  truth- 
fulness of  a  photograph,  and  the  life-likeness  of  a 
portr^t;  are  seen,  as  it  were,  through  an  ideid  at- 
mosphere. He  sees  everything  throng  the  halo  of 
a  poetic  medinm.  All  ia  real,  but  it  is  an  Old  World 
realnesa,  quaint  and  mellow  with  aga.  The  present 
ia  too  hard,  rigid,  and  unplastic  lor  him.  True 
American  as  he  is,  he  finds  himself  straitened  and 
out  of  his  element  amid  the  newness,  the  clear- 
ness of  outline,  the  resistance  to  the  modifying  and 
moulding  power  of  the  imagination,  of  everytlung 
in  the  New  World.  There  is  no  hoary  tradition, 
no  twilight  history,  no  fabled  antiquity,  nothing  pic- 
turesque or  romantic.  He  has  no  play  for  his  pecu- 
liar power.  We  trace  this  in  hia  cnoice  of  subjects, 
as  well  as  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  He 
has  a  predilection  for  the  farthest  back  times  of 
New  England  life,  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  of  trial 
for  witcbcrait;  for  Qld  nooks  ccamhlj  and  moss- 
grown,  rusty  parchmenta,  a  mould enng  rag  with 
traces  of  embroidery,  of  which  **the  stitch  ^ves 
evidence  erf*  a  now-forgotten  art,  not  to  be  recovered 
even  b^  the  process  of  picking  out  tim  threads " ; 
for  rebca  of  a  bygone  age,  antiqu^ed  habits,  old- 
fashioned  styles  of  character  and  modes  of  thought 
and  feehng.  He  oftener  than  once  openly  com- 
plains of  me  stem  inflexibility  of  modern  realkics 
and  American  civilization  :  — 

"  In  the  old  countries  with  which  fiction  has  long 
been  conversant,  a  certain  conventional  privilege 
seems  to  be  awarded  to  the  romancer ;  his  work  is 
not  put  exactly  side  bv  side  i^ith  nature  ;  and  he  b 
allowed  a  license  with  regard  to  every-day  proba- 
bility, in  view  of  the  improved  effects  which  he  ia 
bound  to  produce  thereby-  Among  onrsdvea,  on 
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the  contrary,  there  is  as  yet  no  Fairy  Land  so  like 
tbe  real  world,  that,  in  a  suitable  remoteness,  one 
canDot  weU  tell  the  difference,  but  with  an  atmo- 
sphere ot  strange  enchantment,  beheld  through 
vUich  the  inhabitants  have  a  propriety  of  th«r  own. 
This  atmosphere  is  what  the  Amencan  romancer 
wants.  In  its  absence,  the  betn^  of  imagination 
are  conqwUed  to  show  tfaemselres  m  the  same  cate- 
gory as  actually  living  mortals, — a  necessity  that 
generally  renders  the  paint  and  pasteboard  of  their 
composition  but  too  painfully  discernible." 

In  reference  to  the  ]o<'ality  in  which  the  scene 
is  laid,  he  says  in  the  preface  to  Transformation  :  — 

"  Italy,  as  the  site  of  his  romance,  was  chiefly  val- 
uable to  the  author  as  affording  him  a  sort  of  poetic 
or  Gury  precinct,  where  aL-tualities  would  not  be  so 
terribly  insisted  upon  as  they  are,  and  must  needs 
be,  in  America.  No  author,  without  a  trial,  can 
conceive  of  the  difiicolty  of  writing  a  romance  about 
a  country  where  there  is  no  shadow,  no  antiquity, 
no  mysterr,  no  picturesque  and  gloomy  wrong,  nor 
anything  but  a  commonplace  prosperity,  in  uroad 
and  nmple  daylight,  as  is  happUy  the  case  with  my 
dear  native  land.  It  will  be  very  long,  I  trust,  be- 
fore romance-writers  may  find  congenial  and  easily 
handled  themes  either  in  the  annals  of  our  stalwart 
republic  or  in  any  characterisUc  and  pKibable 
events  of  oiu*  individual  lives.  Romance  and  poetry, 
ivy,  lichens,  and  wall-flowen,  need  riun  to  make 
them  grow." 

Tbe  absence  of  hard  outline  and  broad  light  is  es- 
pecially demanded  by  another  well-marked  tcnden- 

S'  of  our  author's  mind,  more  or  less  displayed  in 
most  all  his  works.  His  pages  are  replete  with 
mystery,  hintings  of  an  eerie  presence,  tokens  of  a 
power,  preternatural  yet  strangely  in  affinity  with 
num&n  life,  repeated  and  repeated  ttU  a  sense  of 
unspeakable  awe  takes  possession  of  the  mind.  But 
this  mystflfy  ii  never  revealed;  it  ia  a  presence 
without  a  form,  an  inarticulate  vcnoe,  an  impalpable 
ageocy.  We  are  kept  in  remembrance  that  there 
u  more  In  heaven  and  earth  than  is  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy.  We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
portals  into  the  unseen  and  inscmtable.  We  are 
made  aware  of  recesses  in  the  human  heart  and 
br^n,  where  the  light  of  consciousness  falls  but  rare- 
ly, and  then  only  cast^  strange,  unknown,  and  ghast- 
ly shadows;  of  possible  properties  in  Nature,  in 
wondrous  accord  and  harmony  with  these  dark  forms 
within  our  own  constitution,  which  so  seldoai  flit 
across  mortal  vision,  —  properties  that  may  lie  la- 
tent all  around  os,  imperceptible  to  our  ordinary 
senses,  yet  exerting,  or  ready  to  exert,  their  influence 
on  us  every  hoar  w  our  lives.  Every  object,  every 
power,  presenta  itself  to  him  a>  striking  its  roots  deep 
mto  a  subsoil  of  mystery.  Hidden  associations  link 
thiogn  the  most  improbable.  Hie  present  and  vis- 
ible ever  spring  irom  the  past  and  unseen.  To^ 
sharp  demarcations  would  obstruct  the  transition 
from  the  sphere  of  immediate  obtrusive  action  into 
that  of  agencies  that  have  long  passed  from  view, 
or  have  never  been  clearly  brought  within  the  range 
of  mortal  ken. 

Tbe  introduction  of  these  occult  and  preternatu- 
ral powers  produces  no  jar;  they  are  not  felt  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative ;  they 
gain  for  themselves  an  acceptance  as  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  true,  and  in  harmony  with  time,  place, 
and  circumstance.  They  bring  with  them  no  irre- 
sistible snggestion  of  the  false  and  superstitious; 
nothing  ofwbat  Ilawthame  himself styli*s  "  the  stage 
effect  €£  what  ia  called  miraculous  interposition." 


The  same  character  of  essential  trneness  that  we 
contended  for  in  his  most  ideal  pictures  obtains  here. 
This  result  is  partly  due  to  theu-  own  nature,  partly 
to  the  manner  in  which  iiheaa  agencies  are  intro- 
duced and  employed.  We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  the 
ordinary  supernatural  that  is  presented  to  as.  That, 
however  skilfully  managed,  would  hardly  recom- 
mend itself  to  either  the  judgment  or  the  taste  of 
the  present  day.  Not  only  ia  the  improbability,  not 
to  say  impossibility,  too  great ;  it  is  out  of  harmony 
with  our  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  even  could 
it  be  made  apparently  possible.  It  is  no  unnatural 
creature  that  obtrudes  itself  suddenly,  inexplicably, 
into  the  circle  of  our  lives ;  no  ghostly  apparition 
revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon ;  no  uncanny 
dwarf  or  vulgar  necromiuieer  that  is  brought  before 
U9,  but  beings  and  influences  connected  with  us  by 
intimate  and  inseverable  bonds,  not  coming  and 
going,  but  ever  there,  whether  rect^nized  or  not. 
They  seem  the  ^adoinr  but  immorm  oflspring  of 
our  own  actions,  thouffuta,  and  feelings,  —  of  our- 
selves; or  the  inalieuMle  l^ritage  tluit  has  come 
down  to  ns  fix>m  the  characters  ai^  lives  of  our  pro- 
genitors. . 

Tbe  same  absence  of  incident  that  we  have  found 
characterizing  the  more  material  agents  in  the  scene 
prevails  with  respect  to  these ;  they  do  not  come  as 
a  detis  ex  machina  to  achieve  strikmg  results,  or  to 
overcome  difficuldes  insuperatde  to  mere  mortal 
agency.  They  are,  indeed,  rarely  committed  to 
definite  action.  We  are  made  to  feel  vaguely  their 
power ;  what  they  may  have  done  is  hinted  at  as 
possibilities,  but  Uiey  are  never  caught  in  the. act; 
we  are  never  even  assured  of  their  positive  interfer- 
ence. A  haunting  presence,  they  exercise  their  in- 
fluence on  us  morally,  rather  than  by  any  sensible 
means. 

It  is  perhaps  a  phase  of  this  power  anjd  tendency 
that  gntdes  him  to  so  constant  and  emphatic  a  recog- 
nition of  those  secret  syi^thies  between  tn^vid- 
uals  connected  by  no  tie  patent  to  sense,  between 
our  nature  and  even  inanimate  objects  ;  of  the  sub- 
tle powers  upon  our  minds  of  time  and  place ;  of  the 
awful  and  overwhelming  complexity  of  our  inherited 
tendencies  and  relationships;  of  tbe  transmission, 
through  generations,  of  the  effects  of  human  action 
and  ubaracter,  now  slumbering  though  vital,  again 
—  oo  occasions  the  most  inopportune  or  opportune, 
according  as  we  regard  the  quesUon  from  tbe  per- 
sonal and  selfish  iKUBt  of  view,  or  tctxa  that  of  uni- 
versal and  moral  government — breaking  out  into 
activity,  like  the  course  of  the  electric  fluid,  appar- 
entiy  ever  fitful,  defying  prediction,  yet  ever  in 
strict  obedience  to  etemu  law  and  varying  circum- 
stance, —  here  peaceful  and  iseffective,  there  sub- 
duing witlt  irresistible  fbrce  whatever  it  meets. 
There  is  in  us  a  "  mere  sensuous  sympathy  of  dust 
for  dust,"  in  oar  relations  with  tbe  spot  where  our 
forefathers  have  for  centuries  been  born  and  died, 
and  have  mingled  their  earthly  substance  with  the 
soil,  until  no  small  portion  of  it  must  necessarily  be 
akin  to  our  mortal  frames."  The  embroidered  rag 
that  lifelong  branded  her  shame  on  Hester  Prynne's 
bosom,  when  musingly  placed  on  its  historian's 
breast,  while  yet  he,  ignorant  alike  of  bfr  name  and 
life,  was  idly  speculating  on  its  purpose,  seemed  to 
him  to  cause  "  a  sensation  not  ^together  physical, 
yet  abuost  so,  as  of  burning  beat,  and  as  if  the  letter 
were  not  of  red  cloth,  but  red-hot  iron."  "  Tlie 
sympathy  or  magnetism  among  human  beiuf^  is 
more  subtle  and  universal  than  we  think ;  it  exista, 
incited,  among  different  oUsses  of  organized  life. 
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and  vilnrates  from  one  to  another.  A  flowerr  for 
iostance,  as  ^oebe  herBelf  obeerved,  always  began 
to  (Jroop  sooner  in  Clifford's  hand,  or  Hepzibah's, 
than  in  her  own ;  and  by  ttie  same  law,  converting 
her  whole  daily  life  into  a  flower-fragrance  for  these 
two  Mckly  Bpirita,  the  blooming  giri  must  inevitably 
droop  and  fade  mach  sooner  than  if  worn  on  a 
younger  and  happier  breast."  "  The  very  conti- 
guity of  his  enemy,  beneath  whatever  mask  the  lat- 
ter might  conceal  himself,  was  enough  to  disturb 
the  maffnetlc  sphere  of  a  being  so  sensitive  as  Ar- 
thur Dimmesdale."  "  Pearl's  inevitable  tendency 
to  hover  about  the  enigma  of  the  scarlet  letter 
seemed  an  innate  quality  of  her  being.  From  the 
earliest  epoch  of  her  conscious  life,  she  had  entered 
upon  this  as  her  appointed  miseion."  The  moral 
relations  arising  irom  hidden  actions  reveal  them- 
selves in  a  sort  of  ^wut-physical  way  through  the 
BubUe,  untraceable,  interpenetrating  affinities  of 
mind  and  matter.  When  Hester  Prynne's  husband 
demands  of  her  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  so 
deeply  wronged  them  both,  and  demands  in  vain, 
he  repUea,  Never  know  him  •  •  Thou  mayest 
cover  np  thy  secret  from  the  prying  multitude, 
^ou  mayest  conceal  it,  t-oo,  from  the  ministers  and 
■^igj^lhtTafe,  CT«a.as  thou  didst  this  day,  when  they 
sought  to  wrench  {he  name  out  of  thy  heart,  and 
give  thee  a  partner  on  thy  pedestal.  But  as  for 
me,  I  come  to  the  inquest  with  other  senses  than 

they  possess  There  is  a  svmpaUiy  that  will 

make  me  conscious  of  him.  I  shall  see  him  tremble. 
I  shall  feel  myself  shudder,  su<Idenly  and  una- 
wares." *'  Phcebe's  physical  organization,  more- 
over, being  at  once  delicate  and  healthy;  save  her  a 
perception  operating  with  almost  the  effect  of  a 
tnuitual  medium,  that  somebody  was  near  at  hand." 
We  are  taught  again  that  not  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
atone,  but  aU  the  world  over,  forlndden  fruit  grows- 
on  a  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and 
that  we  cannot  eat  there<x  without  having  our  eyes 
opened  to  the  dark  secretB  bcfth  of  our  own  heart 
and  that  of  others :  — 

"  Walking  to  and  fro,  with  those  lonely  footstep, 
in  the  little  world  with  which  she  was  outwardly 
connected,  it  now  and  then  appeared  to  Hester, — 
if  altogether  fancy,  it  was  nevertheless  too  potent  to 
be  resisted,  —  she  felt  or  fancied,  then,  that  the  scar- 
let letter  bad  endowed  her  with  a  new  sense.  She 
shuddered  to  believe,  yet  could  not  help  believing, 
that  it  gave  her  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the 
hidden  Bin  in  other  hearts.  She  was  terrorctricken 
by  the  revelations  that  were  thus  made.  What 
were  they  ?  Could  they  be  other  than  the  insidi- 
OOB  whispers  of  the  bad  angel,  who  would  ftuo  have 
persuaded  the  struggling  woman,  as  yet  only  half 
his  victim,  that  the  outward  guise  of  purity  was  but 
a  lie,  and  that,  if  truth  were  everywhere  to  be 
shown,  a  scarlet  letter  would  blaze  forth  on  many  a 
bosom  besides  Hester  Prynne's?  or  must  she  re- 
ceive these  intimations —  so  obscure,  yet  so  distinct 
—  as  truth  ?  In  all  her  miserable  experience,  there 
was  nothing  else  so  awful  and  so  loathsome  as  this 
sense.  It  perplexed,  as  well  as  shocked  her,  by  the 
irreverent  inopportuneness  of  the  occasions  that 
brought  it  into  vivid  action.  Sometimes  the  red 
infamy  upon  her  breast  would  give  a  sympathetic 
throb,  as  she  passed  near  a  venerable  minister  or 
magistrate,  the  model  of  piety  and  justice,  to  whom 
that  age  antique  reverence  looked  up,  as  to  a 
mortal  man  in  fellowship  with  angels.  *  What  evil 
thing  is  at  hand?'  would  Hester  say  to  herself. 
Lifting  her  reluctant  eyes,  there  would  be  nothing 


human  within  the  scope  of  view,  save  the  form  or 
this  earthly  siuntl  Again,  a  mystic  usterhood 
would  contumaciously  assert  itself,  as  she  met  the 
sanctified  frown  of  come  matron,  who,  according  to 
the  rumor  of  all  tongues,  had  kept  cold  snow  with- 
in her  bosom  throupiout  life.  That  unsunned  snow 
in  the  matron's  bo&om,  and  the  burning  shame  on 
Hester  Prynne's,  —  what  had  the  two  in  common  ? 
Or,  once  more,  the  electric  thrill  would  give  her 
warning,  — '  Behold,  Hester,  here  is  a  companion  I' 
—  and,  looking  up,  she  would  detect  the  eyes  of  s 
young  maiden  glancing  at  the  scarlet  letter,  shylr 
and  aside,  and  quickly  averted,  with  a  faint,  chill 
crimson  in  her  checks,  as  if  her  purity  were  some- 
what sullied  by  that  momentary  glance.  O  f^end, 
whose  talisman  was  that  fatal  symbol,  wouldst  thou 
leave  nothing,  whether  in  youth  or  a^e,  far  this  poor 
sinner  to  revere  ?  —  such  loss  of  faith  is  ever  ooe 
of  the  saddest  results  of  sin.  Be  it  accepted  as  a 
proof  that  all  was  not  corrupt  in  this  poor  victim  of 
her  own  frailty,  and  man's  hard  law,  that  Hester 
Prynne  yet  struggled  to  believe  that  no  feUownnor* 
tal  was  guilty  like  herself." 

Several  of  these  instances  are  no  doubt  suscepti- 
ble of  being  resolved  into  figures  of  speech,  express- 
ing forcibly  a  truth  that  might  have  been  hud  to 
render  hi  more  literal  terms  ;  and  some  of  them,  per- 
haps, were  intended  for  no  more.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  they  are  all  so  meant  Many  of  them 
seem  to  point  to  something  far  deeper  than  would 
be  left  as  a  reniduum  of  bare  statement,  if  we  abstract 
as  figure  all  that  is  capable  of  such  treatment  The 
conviction  that  there  really  is  some  such  profoander 
meaning  wished  to  be  conveyed  is  greatly  increased 
by  a  thorough  perusal  of  the  works  together.  Many 
of  the  expressions  lose  much  of  their  force  and  s^ 
nificance  by  severance  from  the  context ;  and  Uien 
are  many  slighter  indications  of  a  similar  kind  wluch 
are  allcgether  unsusceptible  of  extract.  The  ctimu- 
lative  effect,  indeed,  of  such  expressions  in  the 
course  of  consecutive  reading  is  very  ^reit ;  and  it 
is  to  such  a  reading  we  must  appeal  if  we  should 
seem  to  have  made  more  of  the  point  than  our  quo- 
tations justify.  Sometimes  the  pregnant  meanu^ 
we  refer  to  is  not  asserted,  but  suggested  as  s 
probability,  or  in  a  query,  or  as  a  scintillation 
fancy :  — 

"  She  wondered  what  sort  of  herbs  they  were 
which  the  old  man  was  so  sedulous  to  gather. 
Would  not  the  earth,  (quickened  to  an  evil  puipose 
by  the  sympathy  of  his  eye,  greet  him  with  poaoD- 
ons  shrubs,  of  species  hi&erto  unknown,  that  would 
start  up  under  his  fingers  ?  Or  might  it  suffice  lum, 
that  every  wholesome  growth  should  be  converted 
into  something  deleterious  and  malignant  at  his 
touch?  Did  the  sun,  which  shone  so  brightly 
everywhere  else,  really  fall  upon  him  ?  Or  was 
there,  as  it  rather  seemed,  a  circle  of  ominous  shadow 
moving  along  with  his  deformity,  whichever  way  he 
turned  himself?  And  whither  was  he  now  going  ? 
Would  he  not  suddenly  sink  into  the  earth,  leaving 
a  barren  and  blasted  spot,  where,  in  due  course  w 
time,  would  be  seen  deadly  nightshade,  dt^wood, 
henbane,  and  whatever  else  of  vegetable  wickedness 
the  cllmatti  could  produce,  all  flourishing  with  hide- 
ous Iiixuriuiice  T  Or  would  he  spread  bats'  wings 
and  flee  away,  looking  so  much  the  uglier  the  higher 
he  rose  towards  heaven  ?  " 

Sometimi^  what  is  at  first  insinuated  as  a  fancifal 
posubili^  is  afterwards  slipped  in  as  an  affirmed 
fact.  Thus  '*  dark  flabby  leaves,"  unknown  to  men 
of  science,  were  found  ■*  growing  on  a  grave  wUch 
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bore  no  tombstone  nor  other  memorial  of  tbe  dead 
man,  aave  these  ugly  weeds  that  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  keep  him  in  remembrance.  They 
grew  out  of  hia  heart,  and  tymfy,  it  may  be,  some 
hideoaa  secret  that  was  boried  with  him,  and  which 
ho  had  done  better  to  confess  dunog  his  lifetime. 
....  All  the  powers  of  natnre  call  so  earnestly  for 
the  confession  of  sin,  that  these  black  weeds  have 
sprang  up  out  of  a  baried  heart  to  make  manifest 
an  unspoken  crime." 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  another  feature, 
which,  though  perhaps  less  conspicuous,  yet,  like 
small  patches  of  vivid  color  in  a  picture,  contnbutes 
not  less  effectively  to  produce  the  general  result. 
This  ts  a  peculiar  vein  of  humor,  ahra^rs  fanciful, 
often  grotetique,  sometimes  grim  and  gnsly.  Poor 
Hepzibah  Pyocheon's  aristocratic  hens  *'laid  now 
and  then  an  egg  and  hatched  a  chicken,  not  for  any 
pleaimre  of  their  own,  but  that  the  world  might  not 
absolutely  lose  what  had  once  been  so  admirable 
a  breed  of  fowls."  So  exceaure  was  the  warmth  of 
her  brother  the  judge's  affected  and  hypocritical 
aspect  of  overflowing  benevolence  one  particular 
forenoon,  "  that  (such  at  least  was  the  mmor  aboat 
town)  an  extra  passage  of  the  water-carts  was  found 
essential,  in  order  to  lay  the  dust  occasioned  by  so 
mnch  extra  sunshine  I"  Tbe  Puritan  ministers, 
grim  prints  of  whom  adorned  the  walls  of  "  the  old 
manse  "  study,  "  looked  strangely  like  bad  angels,  or 
at  least  like  men  who  had  wrestled  so  continually 
and  BO  sternly  with  the  devil  that  somewhat  of  his 
sooty  fierceness  had  been  imparted  to  their  own 
visages."  How  true  a  Yankee  touch  is  this  !  When 
one  little  fellow  warns  a  poor  Italian  boy  that  he 
had  better  move  on,  for  that  nobody  lives  in  the 
house  under  a  window  of  which  he  is  grinding  his 
burdy-gnrdy  ^at  will  be  likely  to  care  for  his  music, 
*'  *  You  fbol,  yon,  why  do  yoa  tell  him  ? '  whispered 
another  shrewd  littie  Yankee,  caring  nothing  for  tbe 
mnuc,  but  a  good  deal  for  the  cheap  rate  at  iriiich 
it  was  had.  *  Let  him  pla^  aa  long  as  he  likes  1  If 
thsre  ia  nobody  to  pay  him,  that's  his  own  look- 
out ! '  Tlie  cemetery  of  the  Cappuccini  at  Rome 
is  a  small  portion  of  holy  soil  from  Jerusalem ;  and, 
as  the  whole  space  has  long  ago  been  occupied, 
'  there  obtains  the  curious  and  ghastly  practice  among 
the  monks  of  taking  the  longest  buried  skeleton  out 
of  the  oldest  grave,  when  one  of  tbe  brotherhood 
dies,  to  make  room  for  the  new  corpse,  and  of  build- 
ing the  disinterred  bones  into  architectural  devices, 
or  of  placing  the  unbroken  frame-work  of  bone, 
sometimes  still  covered  with  mummied  skin  and  hair, 
and  dressed  in  cloak  and  cowl,  in  niches  all  around 
the  vaults. 

"  Thus,"  quaintly  comments  our  author*  **  each  of 
tbe  good  friars,  in  bis  tarn,  enjoys  the  luxury  of  a 
consecrated  bed,  attended  with  the  slight  drawback 
of  beii^  forced  to  get  up  long  before  daybreak,  as  it 
were,  and  make  room  for  another  lodger."  Very 
often  this  faculty  of  humor  exprenes  itself  in  a 
piquant  little  touch,  aa  a  kind  of  aside,  or  pasting 
comment,  or  half-responsive  turn  with  which  a  line 
I '  of  reflection  is  quietly  but  emphatically  closed,  — 
'  tike  a  single  brignt  floweret  at  tne  end  of  a  slender 
'   stem.    Bnt   there  is  one  remarkable  instance  in 
which  it  is  extended  through  a  long  chapter.    It  is 
that  in  which  the  defunct  Governor  Pyncheon  is  a 
whole  nlgbt  long  lefl  undiscovered,  the  object  of  the 
'  gibes  and  appeals,  the  scorn  and  taunts,  of  the  au- 
r  tbor's  fantasy,  which  gambols  round  the  senseless 
clay  like  a  jeerine  spint  from  the  abyss.    The  pre- 
k  sentatiffii,  fiuse  to  uce,  c£  the  transient  and  trifling 


occupations  and  interests  of  this  life,  with  the  mys- 
tery and  solemnities  of  death  and  the  unseen  reali- 
ties that  lie  beyond  it,  the  grave  reflections  and 
unearthly  mockery,  the  sustained  power,  the  eerie 
Bubiect  and  weird-like  eficcta,  are  positively  terrible. 

Some  of  Uie  qualities  we  have  traced  in  Haw- 
thorne's worics  belon^  rather  to  the  critical  than  to 
the  constructive  faculty.  One  effect  of  this  is  that 
the  author  is  sever  felt  to  identify  himself  with  his 
characters.  They  are  not  subjects  into  which  hia 
own  life  is  transfused ;  he  never  loses  bis  own  per- 
sonality. The  products  of  his  imagination  are  always 
contemplated  objectively  ;  he  regards  them  habitu- 
ally in  a  scrutinizing,  deliberative,  questioning  atti- 
tude. He  is  ever  inquisitive  and  judicial.  It  would 
thus  almost  appear  as  if  in  him  the  creative  faculty, 
though  not  inferior  either  in  strength  or  activity  or 
fineness  of  temper,  were  exercised  in  subserviency 
to  the  critical,  —  as  if  he  peopled  the  world  of  bis 
imagination  only  that  he  might  become  the  witness 
and  judge  of  the  characters  and  lives,  povers  and 
tendencies,  of  hu  own  creations.  In  one  respect  his 
writings  are  detrimentally  affected  either  1^  this 
habit  or  br  a  weakness  of  constructive  talent,  to 
which  the  habit  itself  mur  be  partiy  due.  His  in<U- 
vidual  characters,  indeed,  are  delineated  witii  won- 
derful minuteness,  accuracy,  and  power.  We  seem 
to  read  into  their  very  core,  —  so  far  at  least  as  the 
personality  of  any  one  human  being  can  become  tbe 
object  of  comprehension  to  another.  But  his  works, 
considered  each  as  a  whole,  especially  those  that  aim 
at  full  development,  or  at  being  something  more 
than  sketches,  are  deficient  in  what  may  be  called 
architectural  structure.  There  is  a  want  of  the  con- 
verging unity  which  is  the  condition  of  every  perfect 
work  of  art  This  may  be  the  result,  as  we  have 
said,  of  a  defect  in  constructive  power.  His  imagi- 
nation, instead  of  unbracing  in  one  grasp  the  scene, 
charasters,  circumstances,  and  their  developments, 
as  combining  to  form  one  system,  as  all  members  of 
one  body,  elements  graTitatine  round  one  centre, 
seizes  upon  them  too  much  in  detful,  each  aa  a  dis- 
tinct unit,  related  to  the  others  only  by  the  ideal 
bond  of  moral  and  spiritual  influence  which  he  baa 
created  for  them.  Or  it  may  be,  in  some  measure, 
due  to  his  habit  of  yielding  too  much  to  what  he  de- 
scribes in  one  of  his  characters  as  "  that  cold  tenden- 
cy between  instinct  and  intellect,  which  makes  one 
pry  with  a  speculative  interest  into  people's  passions 
and  impulses."  It  is  also,  no  doubt,  mcreased  by 
the  want  of  a  strong  framework  or  mould  of  exter- 
nal circumstance  and  connected  events,  which,  how- 
ever it  may  subserve  some  of  his  other  urns  or  ten- 
dencies, leaves  him  more  dependent  for  the  compact 
unification  of  hiAales  on  a  power  of  internal  inte- 
gration, wluch  he  eithor  does  not  possess  or  does 
not  use  in  sufficient  force. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  he  ever  attempted  Ihe 
work  of  a  professed  literary  critic,  but  he  haa  fa- 
vored us  with  a  piece  of  self-criticism  which  shows 
what  his  qualifications  in  this  direction  were.  Ev- 
ery reader  must  be  struck  with  the  singular  felicity 
of  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  one  of 
the  volumes  of  Twice-Told  Tales.  The  insight  and 
discrimination  are  only  equalled  by  the  exactness 
and  adequacy  of  expression.  So  far  as  the  review 
goes,  we  dare  say  every  one  will  subscribe  to  the 
justness  and  happiness  of  every  statement,  taking 
exception  to  one  point  only,  —  which  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  deal  with  fair- 
ly, —  the  undeMtatement  of  his  own  merits.  After 
remarking  that  he  rather  wondered  bow  the  tales 
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gbould  have  gained  what  vo^e  they  did,  than  that 
it  was  80  Uttle  and  so  gradual,  be  proceeds :  — 

"  Tbey  have  the  pale  tint  of  flowers  that  blos- 
somed in  too  retired  a  shade,  —  the  coolness  of  a 
meditative  habit,  which  diffuses  itself  through  the 
feeling  and  observation  of  every  sketch.  Instead  of 
pas!<ioD,  there  is  sentiment ;  and  evea  in  what  pur- 
port to  be  pictures  of  actoal  life,  we  have  allegory, 
not  always  so  warmly  dressed  in  its  habiliments  of 
flesh  and  blood  as  to  be  taken  into  the  reader's 
mind  without  a  atuver.  Whether  from  lack  of  pow- 
er, or  an  anctmqaerable  reserve,  the  author's  touches 
have  often  an  effect  of  tameness;  the  merriest  man 
can  hardly  contrive  to  laugh  at  hb  broadest  humor ; 
the  tenderest  woman,  one  would  suppose,  will  hard- 
ly shed  warm  tears  at  his  deepest  pathos.  The 
boolt,  if  you  would  see  anything  in  It,  requires  to  be 
read  in  the  clear,  brown,  twiiifrht  atmosphere  in 
wLich  it  was  written; — if  opened  in  the  snoshiDe,  it 
is  apt  to  look  exceedingly  like  a  voliune  of  blank 
pages. 

"  AVith  the  foregoing  characteristiGs,  proper  to  the 
productions  of  a  person  in  retirement  (which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  author's  category  at  the  time^,  the 
book  is  devoid  of  others  that  we  should  quite  as 
naturally  look  for.  The  sketches  axe  not,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  profound ;  but  it  is  rather  more 
remarkable  that  they  so  seldoin,  if  ever,  show  any 
design  on  the  writer's  port  to  m^e  them  so.  They 
have  none  of  the  abstruseaess  of  idea,  or  obscurity 
of  expression,  which  marks  the  written  rommuni- 
cations  of  a  solitary  mind  with  itself.  They  never 
need  tram^lation.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  style  of  a  man 
of  society.  Every  sentence,  so  far  as  it  embodies 
thought  or  sensibilitv,  may  be  understood  and  felt 
by  anybody  who  wiU  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
read  it,  and  will  take  iq>  the  book  in  a  proper 
mood. 

"  This  statement  of  apparently  opposite  peculiari- 
ties leads  us  to  a  perception  of  what  the  fetches 
truly  are.  They  are  not  the  talk  of  a  secludedman 
with  his  own  mind  and  heart  (had  it  been  so,  they 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  more  deeply  and  per- 
manratly  valuable),  but  lus  attempts,  and  very  im- 
perfectly suraessful  ones,  to  open  an  intercoone  with 
die  world." 

His  real  power  as  a  critic,  however,  is  better  seen 
in  what  he  says  in  Translbrmation  on  the  renaios 
of  ancient  Art  in  Italy.  The  re&aemeut  and  accu- 
racy of  bis  perception,  as  shown  there,  are  such  as 
are  found  only  in  the  true  artist  and  critic  com- 
bined. His  sympathetic  recognitiou  of  the  central, 
and  —  though  oiten  p^haps  scarce  consciously  to 
himself —  t^e  guiding  idea  and  feeling  of  the  old 
sculptor  or  painter,  enables  him  bj^ireathe  new  Ufe 
and  meaning  into  the  time-stained,  earth-eateo, 
mutilated  marble,  and  to  translate  for  us  Into  articu- 
late speech  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  moved 
the  brush  of  the  "old  master,"  —  as  real  an  achieve- 
ment of  genius  as  their  expresnon  in  a  stone  or 
color  medium,  titough  not  aa  their  ori^nal  concep- 
tion. Free  £rom  twhnical  jargon,  he  discourses  of 
the  yellow,  braised  block,  or  the  time-melh>wed 
canvas,  till  it  becomes  animated  with  fresh  beauty, 
again  instinct  with  the  significance  with  which  it« 
maker  strove  to  inspire  it.  Witness  his  criticisms 
of  the  Marble  Faun,  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  of 
Guide's  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  of  Fra  AngeUco*s 
faces  and  figures  of  sinless  angelic  loveliness,  of  So- 
doma's  bound  and  bleeding  Christ,  and,  above  all, 
witness  his  deep  insight  into  the  subUe  and  elusive 
meanings,  the  profound  sorrow  and  expression  of 


loneliness  of  the  marvellous  portrait  of  Beatrice  Ceo- 
ei,  glancing,  as  it  does,  at  some  of  the  most  solemn 
and  awful  truths  of  Christian  faith.  Some  living 
artists  aUo  are  helped  to,  utter  their  best  conceptioos  ' 
through  his  pea  as  well  as  through  their  own  cbisfL 
His  interpretation  of  Mr.  Story's  really  admirable 
statue  of  Cleopatra  is  full  of  tine  perception  anti 
true  feeling. 

We  have  hitherto  referred  to  his  works  onlj  inci- 
dentally, to  illustrate  the  characteristics  we  hare 
remarked  in  their  author.   We  proceed  now  to  I 
notice  the  more  important  of  them,  though  it  must  ' 
be  very  shortly,  in  succession. 

His  earliest  attempts,  we  believe,  at  authorship, 
were  a  series  of  slight  sketches  which  appeared  in 
some  of  the  mi^azmea  and  annuals  of  the  time, 
and  were  afterwards  collected  —  so  many  of  them, 
at  least,  as  their  author  thought  fit —  in  the  volumes 
entitled  Twice-Toid  Tales,  and  Mosses  from  an  Old  1 
Manse.  These  present  many  of  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  his  more  elaborate  productions,  and  are 
full  of  promise  of  their  later  fruita.  Some  of  these 
short  pieces,  especially  among  the  "  Mosses,"  are  as 
pregnant  with  power  and  beauty  as  anything  he  has 

given  to  the  world,  though,  of  course,  preseuting 
ut  limited  scope  for  his  microscopie  analysis  and 
artistic  elaboration.    Rappaecini's  Daughter,  fur 
example,  is  full  of  subUe  effects  and  **  the  land  in- 
termixture "  of  antagonistic  emotions ;  of  infima-  j 
tioiis  of  the  hidden  and  undeveloped  affinities  oi  [ 
humanity  with  nature;  of  the  danger  of  mere  in-  , 
tellectuiuism  unconsecrated  by  affection  and  moral 
purpose ;  of  warnings  of  how  forces  appointed  for 
pure  and  beautiful  ends  may  be  perverted  Into  ' 
deadly  poisons.    Strange  and  subtle  sympathies  are  ' 
shadowed  forth,  that  are  awakened  by  a  breatb,  a 
fragrance,  the  most  ethereal  means,  typifying  spir- 
itual agencies  too  elusive  for  sense  to  track.    The  I 
same  generating  spirit  is  transfused  Into  the  earthly 
child  as  into  the  plant  which,  as  the  offspring  of  her 
father's  science,  germinates  at  the  hour  of  her  birth, 
and  establishes  a  mysterious  sisterhood  between  the  ' 
maiden  and  the  flower.    Young  Goodman  Brown,  ' 
again,  is  an  allegorical  rendering  of  a  temptation 
in  the  wildeniess  into  which  an  impure  imafcinatioa 
can  turn  oar  hearts,  and  shows  how  all  faith  may  I 
be  lost,  and  the  very  stays  of  the  soul  may  be  con- 
verted into  means  of  hurrying  it  into  the  abyss,  ilf  i 
the  tempter  be  not  resisted  while  he  may.  Again, 
the  true  inherent  nature  of  falsehood,  as  a  very 
plague-spot  in  the  soul,  is  brought  out  with  terrible 
force  in  lic^r  Malvin's  Burial,  where  disingenuous  ' 
"  concealment  imparts  to  a  justifiable  act  much  of  I 
the  secret  effect  of  guilt."    Once  more,  what  would 
most  writers  make  ol'  the  simple  fact  of  a  man  choos- 
ing to  hide  his  countenance  behind  a  fold  of  black  ! 
crape  V    Yet  In  The  Minister's  Black  Veil,  from 
so  small  a  root-fibre  he  rears  a  wondrous  growth. 
By  dint  of  his  cunning  power  of  imagination  be 
makes  this  simple  &ct  teem  with  ^oifiiQance,  and 
converts  it  into  a  source  of  thrilling  awe  ot  fear  to  i 
all  the  beholders;  and  xeflects  from  their  nnmeroas  | 
hearts  and  faces  on  the  reader,  as  on  a  focus,  a  per-  I 
plexity  of  sentiment,  till  the  cree^ng  sense  of  mya-  | 
tcry  becomes  intensified  a  thousand-fold.  Some- 
times, as  in  Wakefield,  by  a  reverse  process  he  ' 
analyzes  backward,  and  from  a  single  act  of  odil 
eccentricity  be  builds  up  the  inner  £ibric  of  the 
man,  as  Professor  Owen  roconstracts  an  extinct 
animal  from  a  tooth. 

The  Scarlet  Letter  was  the  first  of  his  lar^r 
works,  and  is  perhapa  unsiu^asscd  in  the  coucen- 
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trated  power  of  one  or  two  of  Hb  flcenes  hy  anytldn^ 
he  aftfTwanls  wrote.  The  intemt'  ia  centred  in 
tvo  chief  and  two  snbordinate  characters,  —  the  two 
natam,  originally  so  fine,  marred  their  joint 
sin,  the  minister  and  Hester,  and  the  two  against 
whom  they  sinned,  the  huaband  and  the  child. 
There  is  nothing  we  know  <^  in  literatnre  at  once 
so  tender  and  ao  unflinching,  so  barrowingly  pain- 
fiil,  and  yet  bo  irresistibly  last'inating,  as  the  disAcc- 
tioD  of  the  morbid  heart  of  Dimmesdale,  —  or  rather 
the  history ;  for  it  is  not  its  condition  at  any  one 
moment,  bo  much  as  its  progrefs,  step  by  step,  from 
refined  parity  and  almost  saintly  defotion.  once 
wounded  by  momentary  indolence  of  unholy  pas- 
sion, through  depths  of  beguiling  self-knowledge 
and  self-deception,  of  moriu  weakness  and  sell- 
abasement,  of  passionate  penance  and  miserable 
erasion,  till,  enfeebled  to  the  point  of  collapse  both 
physically  and  spiritaally,  his  &U  is  perfected  in 
yielding  for  an  instant,  under  the  Emulating  sym- 
pathy and  love  of  the  stronger  nature  and  more  res- 
olute will  of  bis  fellow-nnner,  to  a  dream  of  unhal- 
lowed earthly  life  and  passion,  from  which  he  is 
900D  roosed  by  the  grim,  cbill,  but  to  him  not  un- 
welcome, hand  of  death  to  cleanse  his  conscience  by 
confession.  The  constitution  of  the  man  is  one  of 
singular  fineness  and  weakness.  Every  hour  of  his 
life  he  abhors  himself  in  dust  and  ashes;  he 
stru^les,  in  almost  mortal  f^ny,  to  unburden  him- 
self of  the  concealed  ran  that  rankles  and  festers  in 
his  conscience,  till  it  eats  out  the  whole  pith  of  his 
being.  In  helpless  cowardice  and  vanity  he  faints 
in  the  attempt,  rendered  doubly  difficult  by  the  de- 
Totedness  and  worship  of  his  flock,  and  drifb  into 
wild  self-accusations  of  merely  general  nnftdness 
and  dc^ravit^,  which  serve  only  to  heighten  their 
conception  of  his  character  and  of  his  standard  of 
moral  purity.  The  misei^  of  lus  life  u  augmented 
nnspeucabty  by  the  fiendish  process  of  refined  tor- 
ture to  which  he  is  subjected  by  the  husband,  who, 
living  nnder  the  same  roof  with  him,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  physician,  seeks  revei^,  not  in  exposure,  but 
in  constantly  fretting  with  poisonous  touch  the  ever 
open  wound.  One  cannot  but  regret  that  a  nature 
endowed  with  so  many  noble  qualities  should  not 
L've,  more  visibly  to  retriere  its  fall.  Yet  we  cannot 
doubt  the  realitj-  of  his  late  repentance,  and  thnt  in 
his  dying  confesuon  there  was,  not  only  achieved 
the  banning  of  a  higher  life  for  himself,  bat  a 
redeeming  infloence  exerted  for  both  mother  and 
chDd. 

Hester's  character  is  of  a  rtro^er  moald.  TVlth- 
oot  being  mi  womanly,  die  is  of  fhr  less  effeminate 
texture  than  the  man  she  lored  so  tmty,  and  fyv 
whom  Aa  raffered  ao  bravely.  Under  the  bard 
FtnitBD  treatment  she  somewhat  hardens.  The 
blazing  brand  upon  her  breast  does  not  melt,  bat 
indurates,  her  heart.  It  is  true  that  for  seven  long 
years  she  had  never  been  false  to  the  symbol,  and 
"  it  may  be  Aat  it  was  the  talisman  of  a  stem  and  se- 
vere, but  yet  a  guardian  ^irit."  But  an  outcast  from 
social  intercourse  and  joy,  her  thoughts  break  loose 
ftom  conventional  limitations,  and  stray  in  bold  and 
perilous  speculation.  Pitiless  condemnation  and 
fcom  drive  her  to  justify  what  she  had  better  un- 
feifrnedly  repented.  "  \Vbat  we  did  had  a  conse- 
cration of  its  own.  We  felt  it  so.  We  said  so  to 
each  other."  Thrown  out  of  her  true  relations  to 
society,  she  sees  its  whole  fahrie  in  false  perspective, 
awry.  "  For  years  past  she  had  looked  from  an  es- 
tranged pant  of  view  at  human  institutions,  and 
whatever  prieets  or  leg^lators  had  established; 
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criticiaiDg  all  with  hardly  more  reverence  than  the 
Indian  would  ffeel  for  the  clerical  band,  the  judicial 
rSbe,  the  jillory,  the  gsllows,  the  Reside,  or  the 
church.  The  tenden^  of  her  fate  and  fortunes  had 
been  to  set  her  free.  The  scarlet  letter  was  her  pass- 
port into  regions  where  other  women  dared  not  tread, 
ohame.  Despair,  Solitude !  These  had  been  her 
teachers,  —  stem  and  wild  ones, — and  they  had 
made  ber  strong,  but  taught  her  much  amiss."  Di- 
vine law  broken  becomes  to  her  human  prejudice. 
She  not  only  seeks  to  justify  the  past ;  she  would 
vainly  aim  at  a  higher  and  truer  life  in  renewal  and 
perpetuation  of  the  Mn,  and  tn  her  wild  daring  she 
carries  the  poor  bewildered  soul  of  the  minister 
with  her.  For  deliberate  power  and  skilful  handling 
it  might  be  difficult  to  find  many  passages  equal  to 
that  in  which  she  fans  the  dying  embers  ot'  hope 
and  passion  into  a  shortlived  glow  before  thej  ex- 
pire forever. 

Arrived,  however,  at  the  very  summit  of  his  lame 
and  influence,  Dimmesdale  is  moved  by  a  power 
and  virtue  beyond  himself  to  count  these  and  all  else 
as  loss  that  he  may  win  troth ;  and  in  conquering 
himself  he  is  "strangely  triumphant"  over  more 
thiin  himself.  Stronger  as  Hester  has  all  along 
shown  herself,  she  "is  impelled  as  if  by  inevitable 
fate  against  her  stronger  will"  by  the  power  of 
truth  and  right  in  his  last  moments.  The  child  too 
is  subdued :  "  the  spell  is  broken  "  that  seemed  all 
her  life  to  have  inspired  her  with  an  elf-like  nature 
that  could  not  be  bound  by  enduring  human  sympa- 
thies. Even  Roger  Chillingworth,  become  almost 
the  incarnation  of  hate  and  revenge,  though  un- 
Boilened,  is  withered  up  into  impotence  for  evil  by 
this  "  death  of  trinnrphant  ignominy.'' 

This  character,  indeed,  though  at  first  apt  to  he 
thrown  into  shadow  }ry  the  more  intense  interest 
that  attaches  to  his  vrife  and  the  minister  is  truly 
the  most  punful  in  the  narrative.  The  laborious 
student,  the  benevolent  recluse  of  other  days,  has 
his  whole  nature  poisoned,  his  learning  and  sage  ex- 
perience of  human  nature  turned  into  a  curse,  by 
the  sin  that  bad  been  sinned  ^tnet  him.  All  fan- 
man  kindness  is  dried  up  within  him,  and  he  lives 
only  to  keep  his  enemy  on  the  rack,  —  to  prolong 
the  wretched  man's  wasting  life  by  care  and  healing 
art,  only  that  he  may  the  longer  enjoy  his  devilish 
work.  He  miserably  sinks  out  of  the  circle  of  hu- 
man activity  and  lil^  when  his  patient's  death  leaves 
him  without  a  purpose  more. 

The  early  manifestations  of  Pearl's  nature  and 
dispesitioD  are  deeply  significant,  full  of  reflex  lights 
thrown  on  the  modillymg  infltiences,  not  only  of  pa- 
rental  characlir  and  constitution,  bnt  of  the  deeds 
and  circumstances  and  relations — of  serious  im- 
port to  their  own  character,  though  perhaps  foreign 
to  its  general  tone — of  our  pro^nitors;  and  that 
less  by  their  natural  and  generally  recognized  oper- 
ation in  habitual  life  and  intercourse  than  by  a 
sort  of  natal  affection  of  blood,  and  nerve,  and  spir- 
it; —  intimating  to  us  in  infinitely  varied  speech 
the  truth  that  what  is  sown  must  be  reaped,  —  the 
persistent  cogency  of  moral  law,  the  indestructible 
cohesion  of  moral  order,  either  in  recognition  and 
observance,  or  in  vindication  and  retribution. 
"  The  child's  nature  had  something  wrong  in  it, 
which  continually  betokened  that  she  had  been 
bom  amiss,  —  the  effluence  of  ber  mother's  lawless 
passion. "  She  was  wayward,  fitful,  impulsive,  nev- 
er to  bo  reckoned  on,  full  of  wild  enersry,  gush- 
ing affection,  and  imperions  setf-wilL  "  There  was 
fire  in  her,  and  throughout  her ;  she  seemed  thejon- 
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premeditated  oiTuboot  of  a  passionate  momeot."  She 
was  at  once  the  sting  and  the  solace  of  her  moth- 
er's heart,  and  that  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  nafc- 
ral  relatioD»hip  of  child  and  parent,  aa  the  constant 
memoriid  of  the  crime  in  which  she  had  been  begot- 
ten, and  at  the  same  time  the  blessing  into  which 
God  in  his  mercy  converts  for  us  even  the  fruits  of 
our  sins  ;  but  far  more  in  the  peculiarity  of  her  dis- 
pMition  as  a  very  "  messenger  of  anguish,"  and  a 
purger  of  her  parent's  conscience.  Her  first  baby 
smile  is  not  in  her  mother's  face,  but  at  the  scarlet  let- 
ter on  her  breast;  its  gold  embroidery  is  the  first  play- 
thing which  her  tiny  finders  grasp  at ;  it  is  the  chief 
object  of  her  later  childish  curiosity.  She  loves  in 
imp-like  prank  to  associate  it  in  her  remarlo  with 
the  habit  the  minister  has  of  keeping  his  hand  over 
his  heart.  With  malicious  pcrUnacity  she  seeks  ever 
and  agun  to  force  his  acknowlcd<rment  of  henelf 
and  her  mother  on  the  most  publiu  occasions.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  very  end  of  her  life  to  probe 
and  keep  ever  open  the  hidden  sores  of  both. 

The  salient  features  of  the  child's  nature,  as  well 
as  the  tendency  and  power  of  evil  to  perpetuate 
and  reproduce  itself,  are  forcibly  set  forth  in  her 
mother's  reflections  on  her  character :  — 

"  Her  nature  —  or  else  Hester's  fears  deceived  her 
—  lacked  reference  and  adaptation  to  the  world  into 
which  she  vras  born.  The  child  could  not  be  made 
amendable  to  rules.  In  givii^  her  existence,  a  great 
law  had  been  broken ;  and  the  rrault  was  a  being 
whose  elements  were  peiliaps  beautiful  and  brilliant, 
but  all  in  disorder ;  or  with  an  order  peculiar  to 
themselves,  amidst  which  the  point  of  variety  and 
arrangement  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  be  dis- 
covered. Hester  could  only  account  for  the  child's 
character  —  and  even  then  most  vaguely  and  im- 
perfectly —  by  recalling  what  she  herself  bad  been, 
during  that  momentous  period  while  Pearl  was  im- 
bibing her  soul  from  the  spiritual  world,  and  her 
bodily  frame  from  its  material  of  earth.  The  moth- 
er's impassioned  state  had  been  the  medium  through 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  unborn  infant  the 
ra^s  of  its  moral  life ;  and  however  white  and  clear 
onginally,  they  bad  taken  the  deep  stains  of  crimson 
and  gold,  the  fiery  lustre,  the  black  shadow  and  the 
uQtcmpered  light,  of  the  intervening  substance. 
Above  all,  the  warfare  of  Hester's  spirit  at  that 
epoch  was  nerpetuated  tn  PearL  She  could  recog- 
nize her  wild,  desperate,  defiant  mood,  the  Mighti- 
ness of  her  temper,  and  even  some  of  the  very  cloud- 
shapes  of  gloom  and  despondency  that  had  brooded 
in  her  heart  They  were  now  illuminated  by  the 
morning  radiance  of  a  child's  disposition ;  but,  later 
in  the  day  of  earthly  existence,  might  be  prolific 
of  storm  and  whirlwind." 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  elaborate  and  finished,  if  neither  the 
moat  pleasing  nor  the  most  profound,  of  his  writings. 
Its  material  is  of  the  very  slightest.  The  absence  of 
incident  which  we  have  already  remarked  on  has  here 
reached  its  utmost;  there  is  literally  no  action  in 
the  whole  romance.  The  only  event  is  the  sndden 
death  from  apoplexy  of  a  worldly,  hardened,  cub- 
wardly  respectable  ofil  man  at  the  Ter;jr  tine  he  is  bent 
on  executing  the  most  wicked  jHYgect  of  his  life. 
But  there  is  more  than  mere  want  of  incident  to 
throw  the  work  out  of  the  ordinary  eatery  of  tales, 
and  almost  to  class  it  with  other  forms  of  eomposi- 
tioa :  the  descriptive  nearly  swallows  up  every  other 
characteristic.  The  dramatic  element  plays  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  part  in  any  of  Hawthorne's 
writings ;  but  Hen  its  deficiency  is  carried  to  excess. 


The  portraiture  of  poor  Clifford's  life  and  character 
on  which  the  author's  efforts  have  been  mainly 
expended,  is  produced  by  pa^cs  upon  pages  of  un- 
broken description.  With  a  wondeHully  reveal- 
ing power  we  are  told,  but  Clifford  hardly  ever 
by  deed  or  word  himself  shows  us  what  he  is.  There 
is  no  self- manifesting  r|uality  in  the  characters. 
They  have  all  to  be  introduced,  taken  to  pieces  and 
explained,  as  much  as  if  they  were  but  lay-figures  or 
psychological  wax  models. 

But  notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  conception 
of  Clifford  is  apprehended  by  the  author  so  vividly, 
so  sharply,  so  thoroughly,  and  analyzed  and  de- 
scribed with  such  keenness,  care,  and  minnteness, 
that  the  eff'ect  is  most  impresuve.  Line  upon  line 
is  added  with  an  elaboration  that  in  the  end  is  al- 
most oppressive.  Quietly  and  gently,  touch  by 
touch  is  given,  till  it  would  seem  artistic  finish  could 
no  further  go.  And  it  is  as  a  marvel  of  artistic  fin- 
ish and  workmanship  that  the  piece  is  chiefly  at- 
tractive. For  Clifford,  after  all  the  pains  bestowed 
upon  him,  is  far  from  a  lovable  person.  "  An 
abortive  lover  of  the  Beautiful  "  is  but  an  abortion 
afler  all.  It  ia  both  sad  and  instructive  to  see  bow 
the  mere  artist-instinct,  unsweetened,  unpreserved 
bj^  admixture  of  the  more  humanizing  ingredients 
of  heart  and  soul,  corrupts  the  entire  being,  and 
crushes  every  more  generous  impulse  under  uie  de- 
mands for  selfish  ^tification  of  what  thus  becomes 
a  ruling  passion.  May  not  his  terrible  troubles  have 
been  messengers  of  mercy  in  disguise,  to  save  from 
utter  extinction  what  embers  of  human  fe^ng  were 
still  capable  of  emitting  a  tranrient  jglow  ? 

The  intense,  all-absortung  devotion  of  Hepzibah 
forms,  it  is  true,  a  pathetic  contrut  and  relief  to 
Clifford's  refined  unconscious  selfishness.  But  the 
seclusion  in  which  her  pride  and  misfortunes  have 
shut  her  up,  and  her  many  years'  brooding  over  the 
one  engrossing  affection,  the  one  great  sorrow  of 
her  heart,  have  so  dried  up  ^e  well-springs  of  her 
natural  and  narrowed  her  affinities  with  human  life, 
that  she  appeals  to  our  pity,  not  unmixed  with  ridi- 
cule, rather  than  to  any  warmer  sentiment  of  admi- 
ration or  regard. 

Phcebe  is,  indeed,  a  cheery,  refreshing  spot  in  the 
dismal  picture.  We  might  have  introduced  her  as 
an  example  of  our  author's  intense  sympathy  with 
the  nature,  and  sweet  ways  and  aims  of  childhood. 
She  is  no  doubt  on  the  vei;ge  of  womanhood ;  but 
she  has  so  much  the  child  about  her,  at  least  of 
the  child-heart  in  her,  before  the  woman  ia  awak- 
ened by  her  contact  with  Holgrave  ;  she  is  so  sim- 
ple, so  natural,  so  innocent,  that  we  forget  her  years 
in  her  character.  But  she  also  exemplifies  another 
quality  we  have  claimed  for  her  historian,  —  his 

t>ower  to  depict  scenes  of  real  life.  1'he  homely 
ittte  housewife,  so  practical  in  all  her  though» 
and  habits,  so  skilful  in  all  womanly  handiwork, 
sheds  a  beam  of  sunshine  through  all  the  gloomy 
house,  through  all  the  gloomier  lives,  of  her  kinsfolk, 
by  her  gentle  grace,  her  apt  and  winning  ways,  and 
unflagging  spirit  of  genial  activitjr.  Every  touch  is 
realisUc.  We  feel  luir  sunny  smile  with  gladdening 
warmth  on  our  hearts.  She  is  one  of  toose  bright 
but  homely  creatures  that  seem  sent  to  teaoh  ns  tbe 
too-oflen-forgotten  lesson,  that  cheeifolnais  is  not 
only  a  person^  chwm,  but  a  social  virtue. 

Artistically,  Holgrave  u  the  least  satis&ctory 
character.  He  seems  to  us  lees  definitely  and  firmly 
conceived,  less  clearly  brousht  oat,  perhaps  less 
consistent,  than  almost  any  other  playing  an  equally 
pruninent  part  in  Hawthomels  works. 
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The  perradin^  impression  of  the  whole  narrative 
9  one  of  something  very  like  a  fate,  but  really  far 
nore  solemn  and  terrible  than  any  fate  that  ever 
irooded  over  Grecian  tragedy,  —  the  undying  and 
llimitable  conseq^nences  of  human  action  and  char- 
ict^sr,  and  the  intimate  ties  that  link  the  generations 
>f  man  into  one  organic  whole.  The  Paat  hanga 
ike  a  murky  pall  of  judgment  over  the  Present, 
^.aching  us  that  what  we  are  and  what  we  do  may 
ifiect  those  l^at  are  to  come  after  ua  more  critically, 
t  may  be,  than  even  ourselves. 

The  lowest  rank  among  his  works  of  fiction  we 
:Iiould  be  disposed  to  asMgn  to  The  Blithedale  Ro- 
naace.  It  has  much  of  the  same  delicacy  of  ban- 
ning, and  play  of  the  imagination,  and  unimpas- 
ioned  study  of  mental  phenomena;  but  it  does  not 
lisplar  the  same  mastery  and  subtle  fascination  as 
^he  others.  It  may  be  that  the  subject  is  less  fitted 
or  his  peculiar  powers,  or  that  he  has  undertaken  it 
n  an  hour  of  less  happy  inspiration.  The  task  he  has 
<ct  himself  is  not  sumciently  composite  fully  to  engage 
md  call  forth  his  strength.  The  entanglements  and 
'ross-purposes  of  the  love-passages  between  a  strong, 
'ude,  masculine  nature,  of  noble  impulse  and  hercu- 
ean  will,  but  narrow,  uncultivated,  and  under  the 
lomination  of  one  idea,  .and  two  women  nearly 
elated,  but  of  widely  different  metal  and  temper, 
ind  both  equally  within  the  range  of  his  attraction, 
or  the  eiEereise  of  which  the  rarcumstances  are  in  the 
lighest  degree  favorable,  is  almost  too  simple  and 
ioiumonplace  a  problem  fully  to  charm  his  fancy  or 
.timulate  the  pecaliar  bent  of  his  genius.  The  cir- 
■umstances  or  the  Blithedale  life  were  no  doubt 
itrange,  but  not  strange  enough.  Besides,  it  is  not 
trangeness  of  outward  circumstances  Hawthorne 
leeds,  but  of  inward  life,  —  the  coexisteQce  of  un- 
;on^nial  emotions  and  of  irreconcilable  tendencies, 
stilt,  the  study  of  the  mental  constitution  and  de- 
/elopment  of  some  of  the  characters  is  fine,  and  the 
K>ok  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  from  the  fact  of  its 
creaking  ground  untouched  in  any  of  his  other 
Torks.  It  is  his  only  tale  which  issues  in  a  tragic 
'.atastrophe ;  for  although  the  murder  of  Miriam's 
nodel  in  Transformation  may  at  first  appear  to  be 
in  event  of  such  a  nature,  bis  character  and  circum- 
itanoes,  save  as  tiiey  bear  on  Miriam,  are  too  inci- 
lentally  interwoven  into  the  texture  of  the  romuice 
:o  concern .  the  reader,  more  than  in  a  secondary 
legree,  in  hin  fortunes.  His  appearance  is  too  epi- 
»>dical ;  and  his  fate  is  felt  rather  as  the  occasion  of 
>tber  events  of  interest  than  of  vital  interest  itself 

But  Zenobia  is  the  prominent  figure  in  Blithedale, 
md  her  end  is  undeniably  tra^.  She  is,  too,  the 
jnly  instance  of  Hawthorne's  essaying  to  delineate  a 
character  of  thoroughly  passionate  impulse.  She 
'las  none  of  the  pale  tints  and  pensive  aspect  of  his 
)tber  creations.  He  would  represent  her  as  Oriental 
n  character,  and  the  unfailing  exotic  that  adorned 
her  hair  was  a  subtle  expression  of  her  own  nature. 
This  romance,  moreover,  is  the  only  one  in  which 
\ie  has  chosen  the  development  of  the  tender  passion 
IS  bis  direct  and  primary  theme.  For  this,  and  the 
oDodifyiiig  infliMuce  it  exerts,  as  well  as  the  medi- 
Sed  forms  it  assumes,  in  minds  so  varionsly  and 
characteristically  constitnted  and  dmwsed  as  Zeno- 
bia, Priflcilla,  Hollingswortb,  and  Coverdale,  form 
the  real  interest,  although  the  more  ostensible  pur- 
pose and  moral  of  the%ook  may  be  to  depict  the 
perilous,  often  ruinous,  efiects  on  the  individual,  — 
whatever  they  may  be  to  society  at  large,  —  of 
'*  what  is  called  philandiropy,  when  adopted  as  a . 
pn^ession.**   Tbe  House  or  the  Seren  Gables^  and 


Transformation,  no  douU  deal  with  the  subject; 
but  in  each  it  appears  only  as  an  accessary, — like 
the-'side  scenes  in  a  drama  or  the  costume  to  a 
portrait ;  and  while  harmonizing  with  the  general 
effect,  and  afibrdin^  a  setting  to  the  central  object, 
does  not  divert  the  interest  to  itselfi 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Transformation  is  the 
awakening  and  education  of  a  human  soul  from  a 
state  of  nmple,  unconscious  innocence,  through 
crime,  to  a  higher  life  of  moral  and  spiritual  struggle, 
in  which  it  may  be  trained,  not  to  ignore,  but  to 
combat  and  subdue  eviL  In  this  some  will  see  an 
attemi>t,  more  or  less  ntcceasful,  at  an  imaginative 
rendering  of  a  great  truth,  that  has,  with  varying 
distinctness,  been  the  subject  of  human  contempla- 
tion and  speculation  since  the  epoch  of  earliest 
written  records  of  the  race.  Others  may  be  dis- 
posed to  trace  in  it  a  pernicious  application  of  the 
Goethean  doctrine  that  experience  is  the  mighty 
teacher,  the  sole  condition  of  human  development, 
even  to  the  point  that  our  perfect  and  manifold  cul- 
ture demands  personal  acquaintance,  through  actual 
participation,  with  guilt ;  that  we  are  but  imperfect 
and  partial,  so  long  as  our  conscience  is  free  from 
the  darker  stains  with  which  life  may  besmirch  it, 
until  we  have  fathomed  the  depths,  as  well  as  scaled 
the  heights,  of  our  inmost  nature.  Such  a  theory  as 
this  is  hinted  at  in  Tbe  Blithedale  Romance,  where 
Coverdale,  speaking  of  Hollingsworth's  "  plan  for 
the  refbrmation  of  criminals  through  an  appeal  to 
their  higher  instincts,"  says,"  he  ought  to  have  com- 
menced nis  invesdgations  of  the  siwject  by  perpe- 
trating some  huge  sin,  in  his  proper  person,  and  ex- 
amining the  condition  of  hisbigher  instincts  after- 
wards." The  difficulty  that  would,  at  the  outset, 
present  itself  in  underUking  such  a  task,  would  be 
to  find  a  human  type  representing,  with  any  ap- 
proach to  adec|uac;^,  the  original  state  of  innocence 
and  natural  simplicity.  The  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  the  poetic  conception  of  the  Faun  of 
Antiquity ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  his  studies  of  classical 
art,  while  in  Borne,  that  Hawthorne  is  indebted  for 
the  germinating  idea  of  the  work,  as  he  confessedly 
is  to  the  conditions  of  life,  pbmcal  surroundings, 
and  sodal  atmosjfdiere  of  the  "  Eternal  City  "  of  tbe 
present  day  for  its  details  and  background.  As  the 
marUe  Faun  of  Praxiteles  afiTorda  the  key-note  to 
the  whole  roaunce,  we  give  lus  description  of  it 
here.  After  describing  tm  externals  of  the  statue, 
he  thus  proceeds  to  analyze  its  inner  life :  — 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  lack  of  moral  severity,  of 
any  high  and  heroic  in^^ient  in  the  character  of 
the  Faun,  that  makes  it  so  delightful  an  object  to 
the  human  eye,  and  to  the  frailty  of  the  human 
hearL*  The  being  here  represented  is  endowed 
with  no  principle  of  virtue,  and  would  be  incapable 
of  comprehending  such;  but  he  would  be  true  and 
honest  by  dint  of  his  simplicity.  We  should  expect 
Irom  him  no  sacrifice  or  effort  for  an  abstract  cause  ; 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  martyr's  stuff  in  all  that  sc^- 
tened  marble ;  but  he  has  a  capacity  for  strong  and 
warm  attachment,  and  migbt  act  devotedly  Uirough 
its  impulse,  and  even  die  lor  it  at  need.  It  is  pos- 
sible, too,  that  the  Faun  might  be  educated  through 
the  medium  of  his'emotioDs,  so  that  the  coarser  ani- 
mal portion  of  his  nature  might  eventually  be 
thrown  into  the  background,  though  never  utterly 
expelled. 

"  The  animal  nature,  indeed,  is  a  most  essential 
))art  of  tbe  Faun's  composition;  for  the  characteris- 
tics d  the  brute  creation  meet  and  combine  with 
than  of  humanity  in  tbii  atrtnge,  yet  true  and  nat< 
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uraL  conceptiDn  of  anUqoe  poetirj  and  art.  Praxi- 
teles has  Bobtly  diffowd  tbroaglwat  h»  work  t^t 
mate  mystery  which  so  hojjelesdy  perplexes  »3 
whenever  we  attempt  to  guo  an  intellectaal  or 
grnm^etic  knowledge  of  tie  lower  orders  of  erear 
taon.  The  riddle  is  indicated,  howerer,  onhr  by  two 
definite  sigOF,  —  these  are  the  two  ears  of  the  Faun, 
which  are  leaf-shaped,  terminating  in  httle  peaks, 
Eke  those  of  some  species  of  animala.  Though  not 
so  seen  in  the  marble,  they  are  probably  to  be  con- 
sidered as  clothed  in  fine  downy  far.  Id  the  coarser 
representations  of  this  class  of  mythoi<^cal  crea- 
tures there  ia  another  token  of  brute  kindred,  —  a 
certan  caudal  appendage,  which,  if  the  Faun  of  Prax- 
iteles must  be  suppoaed  to  poasesfi  it  at  all,  is  hid- 
den by  the.lion'a  akin  that  forms  his  garmesL  The 
pointed  and  farry  ears,  therefore,  are  the  aoia  indi- 
catioiw  of  his  wild,  forest  nature. 

"  Only  a  sculptor  of  the  finest  imagination,  the 
moat  delicate  taste,  the  sweetest  feeling,  and  the 
rarest  artistic  skill,— in  a  word,  a  sculptor  and  a 
poet  too,  —  couM  have  first  dreamed  of  a  Faun  in 
this  guiae,  and  then  have  ancceeded  in  imprisoning 
the  sportive  and  frisky  thing  in  marWe.  Neither 
man  nor  animal,  and  yet  no  monster ;  but  a  being 
in  whom  both  races  meet  on  friendly  ground  !  The 
idea  grows  coarse  as  we  handle  it,  and  hardens  in 
oar  grasp.  But.  if  the  spectator  broods  long  orer 
the  statue,  he  will  be  conacious  of  its  spell ;  all  the 
pleasantness  of  sylvan  life,  all  the  genial  and  happy 
characteristics  of  creatures  that  dwell  in  woods  and 
fields,  will  seem  to  be  mingted  and  kaeaded  into 
one  substance,  along  with  the  kindred  qoaHtaea  in 
the  human  souL  Trees,  grass,  flowers,  woodland 
streamlets,  cattle,  deer,  and  unsepbtst'icated  man  ! 
The  essence  of  all  these  w«6  compreased  lone  ago, 
and  stiU  exists  iritUn  ^  disccdored  marble  sor- 
ftce  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles. 

«  And,  after  all,  the  idea  may  have  been  no  dream, 
bat  rather  a  poet^  remiuscence  of  a  period  when 
man's  aflhiity  with  naftura  was  more  atriet,  aad  Us 
fellowship  with  every  Uviag  tkiag  more  intimate 
tmA  dear." 

As  a  piece  of  Art-criticism  tto  is  very  fine.  B«t, 
adimrable  as  it  is,  it  gives  a  veiy  inadequate  idea  of 
the  depth  and  thoroughness  of  the  ci  itical  ino^t 
and  expraition  be  brings  to  bear  on  this  wMidert'ul 
creation  of  ^  heathen  imagination.  The  whole 
life  of  EtonateBo  ia  an  extended  evolution  and  com- 
ment on  *e  ideas  he  has  here  formally  indicated. 
For  his  purpose,  there  is  snaetbing  marvejously 
suitable  in  ti»e  coneeptioii  of  the  wild  fretimess, 
guiletennesB,  sportive  exoberaMe,  rf  natorai  Ufe  m 
Its  phytdeal  perfection,  oUained  m  the  meeting- 
point  of  man  and  anunal ;  and  this  »  worked  ont 
with  a  felicity  and  grace  in  the  character  of  Dooa- 
teHo*s  yet  blameless  life,  that  vie  with  tbe  prodne- 
t»»  of  Fnuuteles  itself. 

We  ha»e  before  spoken  of  his  fine  eye  for  the 
natural  innocence  and  parity  oS  childhood.  He  has 
sketched  the  same  qnafities  of  heart  and  charaet«r, 
under  an  ide^  aspect,  in  the  person  of  Hilda,  who 
exhibits  a  nature  more  mature  and  cnltiv^ed,  and 
enriched  by  the  fine  instincts  and  sympatlues  of  an 
artist,  but  hardly  less  childlike  than  Little  Annie. 
The  picture  of  her  vii^n  Ufe,  up  in  her  lonely 
tower,  above  the  turmoil  and  passion  and  filth  of 
the  city,  pursuing  the  calling  of  her  art  with  self- 
renouncing  devotion,  surronnded  by  tbe  flock  of 
white  doves  she  feeds  from  her  window,  tending  the 
never-extingui^ed  laaap  before  theArineof  tbe  Vir- 
gia  at  the  bittlemented  an^  of  her  percMtome,  with 


a  sentHoenl  Am  to  natural  [nety,  but  withoBt  tbe 
aapeistitiea  of  the  professed  worshippers  of"-  Onr 
Lady,"  fonoM  a  perfect  eontmt,  not  <mly  to  the 
dark,  pasnonate  heart  of  Mirian,  who  snpf^es  the 
refieving  shadow  required  for  artistic  balance  to  ber 
plotless  whiteness,  but  also  in  ber  growth  to  fair  no*! 
noble  womanhood,  unsullied  apparently  by  base 
deed  or  foul  thoaghc,  to  the  Klea  sought  to  be 
worked  out  in  tbe  more  perilous  career  of  Sosiatello 
attaining  a  higher  development  through  pereon.-'l 
fall  and  repentance.  And  in  this,  perhaps,  we  have 
an  example  of  Hawthorne's  tendency  to  bolanro 
every  argument  and  opinion  with  its  connterpoiw-, 
and  of  his  anxiety  ever  to  give  both  ndet  a  fair 
hearing.  The  pofessed  aim  of  the  bode  is  to  dis- 
play the  edueational  operation  of  nn  in  awakening 
the  eoMcience  to  a  higher  activity,  wad  tbe  roosing 
of  tbe  intellectual  and  moml  nature,  throogfa  pas- 
sioo,  to  a  more  eomprebensive  grasp  of  our  position 
and  relations  in  Uie  univeme.  The  progress  of 
Donatello's  development  is  meant  to  exhibit  thif. 
But  Hawthorne  would  not  be  held,  to  comrait  him- 
self too  absolutely  to  sueh  a  view,  and  side  by  ri*le 
with  the  Faun-man,  he  seeks  to  show  os  io  Hjida  a 
being  of  tbe  purest  and  truest  instincts,  of  profban<l 
insight  into  what  moflfc  vitally  bears  on  the  mnt-r  l\k- 
of  man,  unfolding  the  richest  bloseoras  of  her  nature 
with  as  little  sense  of  guilt  as  could  well  be  the  lot 
of  any  human  soul,  save  the  mysterious  s&odow  awl 
bvrdeD  its  existence  in  others  casts  on  the  ptrrest. 

The  first  part  of  Transformation,  it  seems  to  v, 
is  more  successful  than  the  latter  ptwtioB.  Tbe 
growth  and  slow  unfolding  of  DonateUo't  nature 
under  the  quickening  in  Aienee  of  love,  —  for  it  must 
net  be  overlocAed  that  thisy  as  well  as  guilt,  is  a 
teacher  tie  him,  and  that  bis  crime  is  not  the  oot- 
cerae  of  unmixed  wad  native  evil,  but  of  the  poenon- 
ate  madness  of  a  heart  untutored  to  reetnuot,  and 
moved  to  its  depths  by  a  not  wfacrily  ignoble  em-hu- 
siasm,  — >  hb  eanier  life,  we  say,  up  to  the  period  of 
his  crime,  is  exquisitely  fine  and  full  of  una^na- 
tive  truth.  Tbe  anbsequent  process  has  an  air  of 
eflort,  as  if  more  the  espresaioo  of  refiective  reason^ 
ing  than  of  a  vivifying  imagination.  We  must  con- 
tent onrsetves  without  more  special  reference  to  the 
remaining  members  of  tbe  quartet,  as  it  wtmltl  be 
imposflible  in  a  par^rapfa  or  two  even  to  indiinite 
the  line  of  analysis  of  a  character  so  complex  as  that 
of  Miriam  on  the  one  hand,  and  bo  devoid  of  sa- 
lient points  as  that  ef  Henjou  oa  tbe  other.  In 
truth,  to  do  justice  te  this,  in  smne  respects  Haw- 
tbeme^a  greatest  woitk,  it  would  be  oeeessary  to 
devote  to  its  conndmtion  an  entire  artid^  in^mid 
of  a  page  or  two  of  a  general  review  of  his  works. 
It  ia  eertainly  the  most  mature,  and,  especially  in 
the  earlier  half,  the  mast  del^btfU,  produetion  of 
his  pen.  There  is  someAiiq;  in  ^e  flwe,  joyoos 
nature  of  Donatello  that  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
freshness  and  health  around  the  reader;  it  is  j»  if 
he  heard  the  song  of  birds  and  the  babbling  of 
brooks ;  as  if  the  Iwigbt  sunshine  of  a  southern  sky 
were  overhead,  but  interrupted  by  a  cod  and  leafy 
shade ;  as  if  conventional  fetters  were'  all  broken, 
and  life  rejuvenized  and  full  of  the  a^le  sportive 
gladness  of  the  most  wildly  innocent  animals.  In  a 
word,  he  feels  as  if  the  dream  of  a  Golden  Ace 
were  a  realized  feet,  and  all  Nature  rejmeing,  and 

lu  Mle  duty." 

Alongside  of  this  perhnps  too  sensuons  world,  lying 
in  tbe  golden  light  of  imieination,  the  feir,  etia.4te 
image  of  Hilda  snules  on ^nui  a  sanctifying  prer- 
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ence  appealing  to  bie  more  spiritoal  a^irat^oB  on 
the  Bule  of  intelleet  and  culture.  The  oomlHned 
effect  is  one  of  parity  and  hope,  <^  ethereal  joy 
and  fuU^polsed  lite. 

This  roiDance  is  also  the  autlKir's  most  ambitious 
effort  His  other  works  deal  with  isolated  and 
necuiiar  cases ;  their  interest  may  be  profound,  but 
It  id  narrow.  In  The  Uarble  Faan  he  takes  a 
wider  range,  and  in  the  training  of  DmateUo  seems 
to  aim  nt  symboliziDg  the  education  nt  once  of  the 
race  and  of  eadi  iiraiTidual,  fnm  a  condition  of 
unconsciotis  innocence  and  anrefiecting  happiness 
to  the  conscious  life  of  a  free-will  agent,  quickened 
to  recognize  and  war  with  evil,  —  from  a  cMidition 
in  which  nuui  is  but  the  highest  and  noblest  animal 
to  one  of  true  humanity.  Not  only  is  the  aim  and 
scope  of  the  book  thus  loftier  and  wider  than  any  of 
the  others;  it  includes  a  more  varied  rantje  of  inter- 
ests, and  auppleiaonts  tbe  rajun  current  with  tnbu- 
Wry  streams.  But  from  this  spring  also  some  of  its 
imperfections.  The  effect  is  richer,  bnt  more  di- 
vided. With  the  larger  tbeme  th^  impression  is  le^ 
intense.  It  is  less  uniform  in  texture,  and,  whether 
from  the  flaggiof;  power  of  the  writer  or  from 
the  inbereot  nature  of  subject,  the  crisu  is 
felt  to  be  reached  when  the  plunge  into  crime  it 
made.  It  tluis  labors  under  the  aerioos  defect  at 
attaining  its  highest  point  in  the  middle,  after 
which  the  interest  ebbs  without  a  second  fiood. 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  for  unique  purpose,  sustained 
tone,  and  culminatiDg  effect,  mast  perhaps  be 
admitted  to  be  t^ie  more  perfect  work  of  art. 

Besides  the  central  interest,  of  t1ie  romuice,  tbe 
book  is  fall  of  subsidiary  elements  of  attraction. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  criticisnis  on  Art 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  also  casually  referred  to 
the  delightful  and  accurate  delineations  of  Italian 
scenery  and  life,  and  of  many  of  tbe  monuments  of 
world-wide  interest  in  and  aroand  liie  City  of  Uie 
Seven  llills,  introduced  in  the  course  of  theciarrar 
tive.  Tbe  author  seems  to  have  imbibed  tbe  very 
f'jmit  of  the  scenes  around  him.  His  reprodnetion  of 
Boman  life  and  locality  are  iiatliflil  and  firing  to  a 
degree  Uiat  can  be  folly  appreciated  by  those  only 
wlu)  have  breathed  that  aur,  heavy  with  tbe  mem- 
ories of  centuries,  and  gazed  around  on  those 
circling  hilU  of  amethyst,  and  upward  into  that  sky 
,  of  men  lender  ethere^d  pearly  gray  mkI  palpitating 
'  brightness.  We  know  no  description  in  prase  or 
verse  that  so  conveys  the  sylvan  charm  of  the 
Borgbese  (rronnds,  the  beauty  and  msgic  prospect 
from  the  Pincio,  the  spell  of  witchery  of  tbis  Treri 
watera  by  moonlight,  the  solemn  grandeur  and 
hallowed  memories  of  the  Coliseum,  broken  in  upon 
by  the  inharmonious  and  impertinent  mirth  or  bor- 
rowed sentiment  of  tourists,  as  it  too  oAen  is,  in  its 
hoars  of  most  sanctified  and  impressive  arpeet, 
when  night  seems  to  withdraw  it  trmn  the  Inistle 
and  pettmess  of  the  life  of  to-day  into  the  silence 
aad^raodeur  of  a  b^one  world. 

\Ve  would  not,  in  eonclosion,  venture  on  an 
attempt  at  any  estimate  of  our  author's  mental  eon* 
stitoents,  or  at  tungning  to  him  a  definite  place  in 
the  literature  of  his  country  or  language  ;  but  as,  in 
tbe  forei^ng  pages,  we  have  dwelt  mainly  on  what 
!cemed  to  us  wlmirable  for  some  form  of  power  or 
refineroeot  in  bis  literary  character  and  works,  we 
would  now  the  more  freely,  and  to  prevent  miscon- 
ception, in  a  closing  paragraph  refer  again  to  what 
we  conceive  to  be  in  him  a  fertile  source,  of  justness, 
BO  doubt,  bat  far  more  of  weakness,  —  bis  indecis- 
ion and  balance,  not  of  faculCieB,  but  of  convictions. 


The  pondering  judicial  attitude  in  which  he  so 
habitually  holds  himself  leads  him  in  many  cases  to 
offer  opposing  views  of  a  question,  either  through 
the  medium  of  different  characters,  or  through  the 
puEzled  and  wavering  introepectiou  of  one,  or  even 
sometimes  through  the  author's  own  reflections  and 
descriptions  oa  divers  occasions.  He  deals  in  few 
fabrics  ^at  have  a  decidedly  right  side  and  a 
wrong ;  and  takes  care  to  exhibit  the  reverse  ctf  lus 
wares  as  Veil  as  the  obverse.  lie  seems  endowed 
with  a  wort  of  intellectual  polarity.  In  his  mind 
questions  assume  formulas  which,  like  quadratic 
equadtms  in  algebra,  yield  a  twofold  and  opposite 
resalt,  a  solutioD  at  once  positive  and  negative. 
He  has  no  singleness  of  eye,"  —  not  that  tbe  rays 
of  mental  vision  ever  mingle  and  confuse  each 
other  i  on  the  contrary,  each  image  is  clear  and 
sharp ;  but  neither  do  they  coalesce  in  stereoscopic 
solidity;  tbey  are  distinct,  but  they  are  quite 
di^rent.  Tbe  sceptic,  not  in  tbe  popular,  but  in 
tbe  strict  philosophical  sense  of  the  word,  enters  as 
a  large  iugredient  into  bis  composition.  lie  con- 
templates tbe  world,  apart,  with  shaded  eye.  He 
seems  ever  collecting  evidence  and  inftH^atitHi,  — ■ 
arranging,  silting,  expounding  the  pleas  of  both 
sides,  like  an  im^iartial  judge  delivering  his  charge ; 
hat  bk  mental  jury  rarely  return  a  verdict.  On 
the  one  side,  it  is  demanded,  "  Who  .can  trust  the 
religious  sentiment  of  Raphael,  or  receive  any  of 
his  Virgins  as  heaven-desoended  likenesnee,  after 
Feeing,  for  example,  the  Fomarina  of  the  Barbwtni, 
Palace,  and  feeling  how  sensual  tbe  artist  must 
have  been  to  paint  such  a  brazen  trollop,  of  his  own 
accord,  and  lovingly  ? "  On  the  other,  we  are 
reminded  of  "  Madonnas  by  Raphael,  on  whose  lips 
he  has  impressed  a  holy  and  delicate  reserve,  imply- 
ing sanctity  on  earth,  and  into  whose  soft  eyes  he 
has  thrown  a  light  which  be  never  could  have  imag- 
ined, except  raising  his  own  eyes  with  a  pure 
asimation  heavenward."  Seen  from  Hilda's  and 
Kenyon's  point  <^  view,  Guido's  Archangel  Michael 
■^is  the  moat  beaidifid  and  divinest  figure  that 
mortal  pa'mter  em  drew"  with  " an  expression  of 
heavenly  severity,  a  d^ree  of  pain,  trouble,  »id 
disgust  at  being  iHrought  in  contact  with  sis,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  quoting  and  punishing  it,  and 
yet  a  celestial  tranquillity  pervading  bis  wliole 
hfinB."  The  same  figure  wis  forth  from  Miriam's 
wildly  excited  iauginadon  the  fiiUowing  scorchuig 
sarcasm;  — 

^  That  Archangel  now,  how  fair  he  looks,  with 
bis  unrvfHed  wings,  with  his  unbacked  sword,  and 
dad  in  his  bright  armor,  and  Uiat  exquisitely  fitting 
sky-blue  tunic,  cut  in  the  latest  ParadieiacaJ  mode  I 
What  a  dainty  air  <>{  tbe  first  celestial  society  1 
With  what  half-scomfhl  delicacy  be  sets  hb  [uvttily 
sandaled  foot  on  the  head  of  his  prostrate  foe  !  But 
is  it  thus  Uiat  virtue  looks  the  moment  after  its 
death-stroffirle  with  evU?  No,  no;  I  could  have 
told  Goidobetter.  A  full  third the  Archangel's 
feathers  should  have  been  toni  from  his  wings,  the 
rest  idl  ruffled,  till  they  looked  like  Satan's  own  I 
His  sword  should  be  streaming  with  blood,  and  per- 
haps broken  half-way  to  ike  hut ;  his  armor  crushed, 
bis  robes  rent,  his  breast  gory ;  a  bleeding  gash  on 
his  brow;  cutting  right  acrws  the  stern  scowl  of  bat- 
tle I  He  should  press  his  foot  hard  down  upon  the 
old  serp'  nt,  as  if  his  very  soul  depended  upon  it, 
feeling  liim  squirm  mightily,  and  doubting  whether 
tbe  fight  were  half  over  yet,  and  bow  the  victory 
might  turn  t  And  with  all  this  fierconefti.  this 
grimnen,  this  unutterable  horror,  there  riiould  still 
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be  something  high,  tender,  and  holy,  in  Michael's 
eyes,  and  around  his  mouth.  But  the  battle  never 
yraa  suub  child's-play  as  Guido's  dapper  Archangel 
seems  to  have  found  it." 

And  in  these  wildly  divergent  criticisms,  repre- 
senting not  merely  differences  of  view,  but  antithetic 
types  of  mind,  we  recognize  the  feelings  of  the  two 
classes,  under  one  or  otner  of  which  the  students  of 
Guide  and  Raphael  mostly  rank  themselves.  Not- 
withstanding his  keen  and  profound  sympathy  with 
art  and  artist  life,  the  author  of  Tran^rmation  de- 
clares ^at"  a  taste  for  pictorial  art  is  ofVen  no  more 
than  a  polish  upon  the  liard.enamel  of  an  artificial 
character  " ;  and  with  as  little  ruth  as  any  Vandal 
he  would  obliterate  ^e  decaying  remains  of  the  re- 
vered treasures  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
noblest  pencib  of  early  date.  "  Now  that  the  colors 
are  so  wretchedly  bedimnied,  —  now  that  blotches 
of  plastered  wall  dot  the  frescos  all  over,  like  a 
mean  reality  thrusting  itself  through  life's  brightest 
illusions,  —  the  next  best  artist  to  Cimnbue,  or  Giot- 
to, or  Gbirlandaio,  or  Finturicchio,  will  be  he  that 
shall  reverently  cover  over  their  ruined  masterpieces 
with  whitewash  ! "  His  imi^nation  not  only  seeks, 
but  craves  for,  the  old,  the  reverend,  the  time-hal- 
lowed, and  feels  scared  by  the  spick-and-span  new- 
ness American  life ;  yet  he  rails  against  a  perma- 
nent and  enduring  architecture, — an  art  which, 
both  in  public  monuments,  civit  and  religious,  and  in 
private  and  domesUc  homesteads  (where  the  char- 
acter is  nourished  that  feeds  the  national  spirit)  is 
perhaps  as  sure  an  expression  as  any  of  the  stalnlity 
and  historic  life  of  a  people. 

"  We  shall  live  to  see  the  day,  I  trust,"  says  Hol- 
grave,  "  when  no  man  shall  build  his  house  for  pos- 
terity. ...  If  each  generation  were  allowed  and  ex- 
pected to  build  its  own  houses,  that  single  change, 
comparatively  unimportant  in  itself,  would  imply 
almost  every  reform  which  society  is  now  sufienng 
for."  And  elsewhere  we  have  a  reflection  of  the 
auUior's  own,  that  "  all  towns  should  be  made  capa- 
ble of  purification  by  fire  or  of  decay  within  each 
half-century.'*  What  destruction,  in  tiie  thought 
and  heart  of  a  nation,  of  the  sense  of  grandeur,  of 
traditional  associations,  of  the  reverence  for  the  past 
that  fiirms  the  hope  and  life-spring  of  the  future, 
would  such  teaching,  generally  accepted  and  acted 
on,  at  once  bear  witness  of,  and  reactively  contri- 
bute to  effect  I  We  have  already  quoted  a  sugges- 
tion that  vice  may  be  but  a  lower  form  of  virtue, 
and  may  ultimately  be  sublimed  into  it.  But  the 
counterbalancing  statement  is  not  wanting.  "  There 
is,  I  believe,"  says  Hilda,  "  only  one  Right  and  one 
Wrong ;  and  I  do  not  understand  how  two  things 
so  totally  unlike  can  be  mistaken  for  one  another ; 
nor  how  two  mortal  foes,  as  Right  and  Wrong  sure- 
ly are,  can  work  together  in  the  same  deed." 

Agwn,  "Sin  has  educated  Donatello,  and  ele- 
Tated  lum," — and  the  scope  of  the  whole  book  is  an 
attempt  to  embody  t^is  view.  "  la  Sin  then,  — 
which  we-  deem  such  a  dreadful  blackness  in  the 
universe, — is  it  like  Sorrow,  merely  an  element  of 
human  education,  through  which  we  struggle  to  a 
.  higher  and  purer  state  than  we  could  otherwise 
have  attained  ?  Did  Adam  fall  that  we  might 
ultimately  rise  to  a  far  lolVier  paradise  than  his  ? " 
To  which  we  have  the  rejoinder,  "  This  is  terri- 
ble Do  you  not  perceive  what  a  mockery 

your  creed  makes,  not  only  of  all  religious  sentiment 
but  of  moral  law  ?  and  how  it  annuls  and  obliterates 
whatever  precepts  of  Heaven  are  written  deepest 
within  us  ?  " 


In  some  measure  this  oscillation  may  be  but  the 
expression  of  varying  moods  of  a  fanciful  and  specu- 
lative mind,  that  delights,  "  as  an  intellectual  and 
moral  exercise,"  as  he  himself  says,  in  imagination 
to  pla^  out  the  part  of  beings  hypothetically  endowed 
with  intellectual  and  moral  attributes,  and  placed  in 
hypothetical  situations.  In  so  far  as  it  is  the  result 
of  gi'nuine  doubt,  sincere  impartiality  and  candor, 
and  dispassionate  inquiry,  it  may  indicate  a  charac- 
ter that  will  never  command  «  great  followiug  ;  but 
it  is  surely  better  than  the  nnnesitating  but  blind 
movement  of  a  spirit  of  narrow  partisanship  and 
merely  receptive  activity,  and  must  recommend  il>^ 
self  to  all  thinking  minds  as  a  healthy  discipline,  and 
a  process  that  must  precede  and  underiie  all  well- 
founded  belief. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  iContinued.) 

I  WEXT  home  sl^ortly  after,  grieved  and  disgusted 
and  sick  at  heart,  remembering  all  the  wicked  sto- 
ries people  tell  of  mercantile  dishonesty,  of  false 
bankruptcies,  and  downr^t  robberies,  and  the  cul- 
prits who  escape  and  live  in  wealth  and  comfort 
abroad,  "^lis  was  how  it  was  to  be  in  the  case  of 
Harry  Gresham.  His  wife  had  her  settlemeot,  and 
would  go  to  him,  and  thev'would  be  rich  and  well 
off,  though  he  ha<l  as  good  as  stolen  his  neighbor's 
property  and  squandered  it  away.  Of  course,  I  did 
not  know  all  the  particulars  then  ;  and  I  had  got  to 
be  fond  of  these  young  people.  I  knew  very  well 
that  Harry  was  not  wicked,  and  that  his  little  wife 
was  both  innocent  and  good.  When  one  reads  such 
stories  in  the  papers,  one  says,  "  Wretches ! "  and 
thinks  no  more  of  it.  But  these  two  were  not 
wretches,  and  I  was  fond  of  them,  and  it  made  me 
sick  at  heart  I  went  up  stairs,  and  shut  myself  into 
ray  own  room,  not  being  able  to  see  visitors  or  to 
hear  all  the  comment  that,  without  doubt,  was  going 
on.  But  it  did  not  mend  matters  when  I  saw  from 
my  window  Mrs.  Gresham  driving  j>ast,  lying  back 
in  her  carriage,  sweejnng  along  swift  as  two  superb 
horses  could  carry  her.  with  her  little  old  hosband 
in  the  corner  by  her  side,  and  a  smile  on  her  face, 
ready  to  wave  her  hand  in  gracious  recognition  of 
any  one  she  knew.  She  was  like  a  queen  coming 
among  us,  rather  than  the  mother  of  a  man  who  had 
fied  in  darkness  and  shame.  I  never  despised  poor 
Mrs.  Stoke  or  thought  less  of  her  for  Everard's 
downfall,  but  I  felt  scorn  and  disgust  rise  in  my 
heart  when  these  people  passed  my  door;  though 
Mrs.  Gresham,  too,  was  her  son's  champion  in  her 
own  worldly  way. 

Some  hours  later  Ada  sent  me  a  few  anNious 
pleading  words,  begging  me  to  go  to  her.  I  found 
her  in  the  avenue,  concealing  herself  among  ^e 
trees ;  though  it  was  a  warm  summer  day  she  was 
cold  and  shivering:  I  do  not  know  any  word  tiiat 
can  express  her  pallor.  It  was  not  the  whiteness 
of  death,  but  of  ^onized  and  miserable  life,  palpi- 
tating in  every  nerve  and  straining  every  faculty. 

"  Hush ! "  she  said.  Don't  go  to  the  hoirae,  —  I 
can't  bear  it,  — I  am  watching  for  him,  — here  !" 

"  Is  he  coming  back  ?  "  I  cried,  in  terror. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  I  can't  tell  where  he  is,  or  where 
he  is  ^ing!"  cried  poor  Ada,  gras[Hng  my  arm; 
"  but  if  he  should  come  back  he  would  be  taken. 
The  house  is  watched.  Did  you  not  see  that  old 
man  sitting  under  the  hedge  ?  There  are  people 
everywhere  about  watching  for  my  Harry ;  and  they 
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tell  me  1  am  to  star  <|uiet  and  take  no  notice.  I 
think  I  will  die,  —  I  wish  I  could  die  !  " 

"No,  my  darling  I"  I  said,  crj'ing  over  Ler. 
"  Tell  me  what  it  is  ?  Did  they  bring  you  no  com- 
fort? He  will  not  come  back  to  be  taken.  There 
is  no  fear.    Did  they  not  tell  you  what  it  means  ?  " 

They  told  me,"  cried  Ada,  with  a  violet  color 
flushing  over  her  face,  "that  I  was  to  keep  my 
money  to  myself,  and  not  to  pay  back  that  —  that 
—  what  he  has  taken  t  It  is  true ;  ho  has  taken 
some  money  that  was  not  hU,  and  lost  it ;  but  he 
meant  to  pay  it  back  i^ain,  Mrs.  Mul^rave.  We 
were  so  rich ;  he  knew  he  coold  pay  it  all  back. 
And  now  he  has  lost  everything  and  can't  pay  it. 
And  they  will  put  him  in  prison.  O,  I  wish  he  had 
died  I  I  wish  we  had  all  died,"  cried  Ada,  '■rather 
than  this,  —  rather  than  to  feel  what  I  do  to-day  ! " 

"  My  dear,"  I  cried,  "  don't  say  bo  ;  we  cannot  die 
when  we  please.  It  is  a  terrible  misfortune;  but 
when  he  did  not  mean  it  —  " 

Great  tears  rushed  to  Ada's  eyes.  "  He  did  not 
mean  that,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  think  he  meant  me  to 
keep  my  mooey  and  live  on  it.  O,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
They  say  I  will  be  wicked  if  I  give  it  up.  I  will 
work  for  him  with  all  my  heart.  But  I  cannot  go 
on  living  like  this,  and  keep  what  is  not  mine.  If 

Sour  husband  bad  done  it,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  —  don't 
e  angry  with  me,  —  would  not  you  nave  sold  the 
cottage  and  saven  up  everythine  ?  And  what  am  I 
to  do?" 

**  You  must  come  in  and  rest,"  I  said.  *'  Never 
mind  what  they  said  to  you.  You  must  do  what  is 
right,  Ada,  and  Grerald  will  stand  by  you.  He  will 
know  how  to  do  it.    Come  in  now  and  rest" 

* '  Ah,  Gerald  I  "  cried  the  poor  child,  and  then  she 
leant  on  my  shoulder  and  cned.  The  moment  she 
heard  even  the  name  of  one  man  whom  she  could 
trust  her  strength  broke  down.  "  Gerald  will  know 
how  to  do  it  I  "  she  said,  faintly,  as  I  led  her  in,  and 
tried  to  smile  at  me.  It  was  a  gleam  of  comfort  in 
the  darkness.  I  cannot  deacrilK  the  period  of  terri- 
ble suspense  that  followed.  I  stayed  with  her,  mak- 
ing no  pretence  of  going  back  to  my  own  house ; 
though  when  the  story  came  to  he  in  the  newspapen 
all  my  friends  wrote  letters  to  me,  and  disapproved 
of  my  conduct.  I  did  not  care ;  one  knom  one's 
own  duties  better  than  one's  friends  do.  The  day 
afVer  the  ball  hosts  of  cards,  and  civil  messages,  and 
*'  kind  inquiries  "  had  poured  upon  Ada;  but  after 
that  they  totally  stopped.  Not  a  carrif^  nor  a 
visitor  came  near  the  house  for  the  three  last  days. 
The  world  fell  away  from  us,  and  left  the  poor  ^oung 
creature  to  bear  her  burden  alone.  In  tne  midst  of 
all  this  real  suffering  there  was  one  little  incident 
which  affected  my  temper  more  than  all  the  rest. 
Old  Thomas  Lee,  an  old  man  from  the  village,  who 
used  to  carry  little  wares  about  in  a  basket,  and 
made  his  living  by  it,  had  taken  his  place  under  the 
hedge  close  to  the  gates  of  Dinglewood,  and  sat 
there  watching  all  day  long.  Of  course,  he  was 
paid  to  do  it,  and  he  was  very  poor.  But  I  don't 
think  the  money  he  earned  so  hits  done  him  much 
good.  I  have  never  given  a  penny  or  a  penny's 
worth  to  old  Lee  since  that  time.  Many  a  sixpence 
poor  Harry  had  tossed  at  him  as  he  passed  lo  his 
Yankee  wagon  every  momin?  to  the  station.  I  had 
no  patience  with  the  wretched  old  spy.  He  had  the 
a."surance  to  take  off  his  hat  to  me  when  I  went  into 
the  house  he  was  watching,  and  I  confess  that  it  was 
with  a  struggle,  no  later  back  than  last  winter,  when 
the  season  was  at  its  coldest,  that  I  consented  to  give 
him  a  little  help  foi;  his  children's  sake. 


It  was  nearly  a  week  before  we  got  any  letters, 
and  all  these  long  days  we  watched  and  waited,  glad 
when  every  night  fell,  trembling  when  every  morn- 
ing rosej  watching  at  the  windows,  at  the  gates, 
everywhere  that  a  peep  could  be  had  of  the  white, 
blinding,  vacant  road.  Every  time  the  postman  went 
round  thB  Green  our  hearts  grew  faint  with  anxie- 
ty ;  once  or  twice  when  the  tel^raph  boy  appeared, 
even  I,  though  I  was  but  a  spectator,  felt  the  life  die 
out  of  my  heart  But  at  last  this  period  of  dreadful 
nncertiunty  came  to  a  close.  It  was  in  the  morning, 
by  the  first  post,  that  the  letters  came.  They  were 
under  cover  to  me,  and  I  took  them  to  Ada's  room 
while  she  was  still  sleeping  the  restless  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion. She  sprang  up  in  a  moment,  and  caught 
at  her  husband's  letter  as  if  it  had  been  a  revelation 
from  heaven.  The  happiest  news  in  the  world  could 
not  have  been  more  eagerly  received.  He  was  safe. 
He  had  put  the  Channel  between  him  and  his  pur- 
suers. "There  was  no  need  fbrfurther  watching.  The 
relief  in  itself  was  a  positive  happiness.  Ten  days 
^0  it  would  have  been  heartrending  to  think  of 
Harry  Gresham  as  an  escaped  criminal,  as  an  exile, 
for  whom  return  was  impossible ;  disgraced,  name- 
less, and  without  hope.  To^ay  the  news  was 
ful  news :  he  was  safe,  if  nothing  more. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Ada  indulged  in  the  lux- 
ury of  tears, —  tears  that  came  in  floods,  like  those 
thunder-showers  which  ease  the  hearts  of  the  yonn^l 
She  threw  herself  on  my  neck  and  kissed  me  again 
and  again.  "  I  should  have  died  but  for  you :  I 
had  no  mamma  of  my  own  to  go  to,"  she  sobbed, 
like  a  baby.  Perhaps  the  thing  that  made  these 
childish  words  go  to  my  heart  was  that  I  had  no 
child. 

Of  course  I  expected,  and  everybody  will  expect, 
that  afler  this  excitement  she  should  have  fallen  ill. 
But  she  did  not  On  the  contrary,  she  came  down 
stairs  with  me,  and  ate  (almost  lor  the  first  time) 
and  smiled,  and  played  with  her  children,  while  I 
stood  by  with  the  feeling  that  I  ought  to  have  a 
brain  fever  myself,  if  Ada  would  not  see  what  was 
expected  <^  her.  But  as  the  day  ran  on,  she 
became  grave,  and  ever  graver.  She  said  little, 
and  it  was  mostly  about  Gcn'ald ;  how  he  must  come 
home  and  manage  everything ;  how  she  was  deter- 
mined to  take  no  rest,  to  listen  to  no  ai^ment^  till 
the  Dione^  was  paid.  I  went  home  to  own  house 
that  evening,  and  she  made  no  opposition.  I  said 
good  nifht  to  her  in  the  nursery,  where  she  was 
sitting  close  by  her  little  girl's  bed.  She  was  crying, 
poor  child,  but  I  did  not  wonder  at  that ;  and  nurse 
was  a  kind  woman,  and  very  attentive  to  her  little 
mistress.  I  went  round  to  the  terrace  and  out  by  the 
^rden,  without  having  any  particular  reason  for  it 
But  before  I  reached  the  gate  some  one  came  trip- 
ping afler  me,  and,  looking  round,  I  saw  it  was  Ada, 
wrapped  in  a  great  waterproof  cloak.  She  was 
goi^g  to  walk  home  with  me,  she  SEud.  I  resbted 
her  coming,  but  it  was  in  vmn.  It  was  a  warm, 
balmy  night,  and  I  coald  not  understand  why  she 
shonld  have  put  on  her  great  cloak.  But  as  soon 
as  she  was  safe  in  my  little  drawing-room,  her  secret 
came  out.  Then  she  opened  her  mantle  with  a 
smile.  On  one  of  her  arms  hung  a  bundle;  on  the 
other  rested  her  sleeping  baby.  She  laughed  at  my 
amaze,  and  then  she  cried.  *'  I  am  going  to 
Harry,"  she  said;  and  held  her  child  closer,  and 
dried  her  eyes  and  sat  immovable,  ready  to  listen 
to  anything  I  chose  to  say.  Heaven  knows  I  said 
everything  I  could  think  of, — of  the  folly  of  it,  of 
her  foolhardiness;  that  she  was  totally  unable  for 
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the  task  she  was  patting  on  herself;  that  Harry  had 
Geratd,  and  could  do  wttbont  her.  All  wbidi  she 
Ufltened  to  with  a  smile,  impenetrable,  and  not  to  be 
mored.  When  I  bad  come  to  ui  end  of  mj  ar^- 
menfei,  she  stretched  ont  to  me  the  arm  on  nhieh 
the  bundle  hung,  and  drew  me  close  to  her,  and 
kined  me  again.  "  Yoa  are  to  ^re  me  some 
biscuits  and  a  Httle  flask  wine,"  sbc  said,  "  to  put 
in  my  pocket  I  have  one  of  the  housekeeper's 
dd-fwhimied  pockets,  which  is  of  some  ose.  And 
then  yoa  most  say  *  God  Uem  yon,'  and  let  me 
go." 

"  God  bless  yoa,  my  poor  child,"  I  said,  orercome ; 
but  you  must  not  go  ;  little  Ada  too  —  " 

Then  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "My  pretty 
darling  ! "  she  said ;  bat  grandmmnma  will  take 
her  to  Bishop's  Hope.  It  is  only  baby  that  cannot 
live  without  his  mother.  Baby  and  ftarry.  What 
is  Gerald ?    I  know  he  wants  me" 

"  Bat  he  can  wait,"  I  cried ;  "  and  you  so  young, 
80  delicate,  so  unased  to  any  trouble  ! " 

"  I  can  carry  my  child  perfectly,"  s^d  Ada.  "  I 
never  was  delicate.  There  is  a  train  at  eleven, 
down  to  Southampton.  I  found  it  out  in  the  book : 
and  after  that  I  know  my  way.  I  am  a  very  good 
traveller,"  she  s.-iid,  with  a  smile,  "  and  Gerald  must 
come  to  settle  everything.  Give  me  the  biscuits, 
dear  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  and  kiss  mc,  and  let  me 
go." 

And  it  had  to  he  bo,  though  I  pleaded  with  her 
till  I  was  hoarse.  When  the  moment  came,  I  pat 
on  my  cloak  too,  and  walked  with  her,  late  as  it  was, 
a  mile  off  to  the  new  station,  whichbpthslic  and  I 
had  thought  too  far  for  walking  iiTtTie  cheer 
light.  I  carried  the  bundle,  while  fhe  carried  the 
baby,  and  we  looked  like  two  homely  countrywomen 
trudging  home.  She  drew  her  hood  over  her  head 
while  1^  got  her  ticket,  and  I  waited  outside. 
Then  in  the  dark  I  kissed  her  fm  the  last  time.  I 
could  not  speak,  nor  did  she.  She  took  ^e  bundle 
from  me,  grasping  my  hand  with  her  soft  fingers 
almost  as  a  man  might  have  done ;  and  we  kissed 
each  other  with  anguish,  like  people  who  part  for- 
ever.   And  I  have  never  seen  her  agun. 

As  I  came  back,  jfnghtened  and  miserable,  all  by 
myself  along  the  moonlit  rood,  1  had  to  pass  the 
Stokes'  cottage.  Lottie  was  leaning  oat  erf"  the 
window,  though  it  was  now  nearly  midnight,  with 
her  face,  all  pallid  in  the  moon,  turned  towards 
Dinglewood.  I  could  scarcely  keep  myself  from 
calling  to  her.  She  did  not  know  what  we  had  been 
doing,  yet  her  heart  had  been  with  us  that  night. 

CHAPTER  V. 
I  will  not  describe  the  tumult  that  arose  when 
it  was  discovered.  The  servants  rushed  over  to  rae 
in  a  body,  and  I  sn^ested  that  thej*  should  send  for 
Mrs.  Gresbam ;  and  that  great  lady  came,  in  all  her 
splendor,  and  took  little  Ada  away,  and  gave  every- 
body "notice."  Then  great  bills  of  the  auction 
covered  the  pillars  at  the  gate,  and  strangers  came 
in  heaps  to  see  the  place.  In  a  month  everything 
had  melted  away  hke  a  tale  that  is  told.  The 
Greshams  and  their  wealth  and  their  liber:*Iity  and 
their  good-nature  fell  out  of  the  very  recollection  of 
the  people  on  the  Green,  along  with  the  damask 
and  the  gilding  and  the  (lowers,  the  fine  carriages 
and  the  powdered  footmen.  Kverything  connected 
with  tbem  disappeared.  The  new  tenant  altered 
the  house  a  second  time;  and  everything  that  could 
recall  the  handscmie  young  couple  and  their  lavish 


ways  was  cleared  away.    Of  course  vu 
nothing  else  talked  of  fcr  a  lot^  tine  i&r. 
Everybody  had  his  or  her  accomit  of  the  vkk 
bosinesB ;  some  Bud  poor  Hanr  met  )m  pnnai  in 
the  field  dose  to  the  river,  wad  thftt  GenU  ui  ht 
fought  -mth  them,  and  lef^  tkem  all  batdcidintb! 
grass;  some  said  that  Ada  and  I  defended  tht 
boose,  and  would  not  let  them  in;  aad  there  mt 
coantlesa  romances  about  the  escape  aad  Ada'i 
secret  following  after.    The  imag;inatiaB  of  m 
neighbors  made  many  a  fiin^^  sketeh  of  that  iM 
scene,  but  never  bit  upon  anything  so  toockin^  ss 
my  last  glimpse  of  her,  with  her  baby  Dsder  her 
cloak,  going  into  the  train.    I  hehl>  my  peace,  wd 
let  them  speak.    She  had  been  as  my  own  ckUd  fcr 
about  a  week,  just  a  week  of  our  lives ;  befon  tint 
she  was  a  common  acquaintance,  after  it  i  stna- 
ger;  bat  I  could  not  let  any  vulgar  toogues  BKddle 
i^th  our  relationship  or  her  story  in  that  Hcnd 
time. 

And  after  awhile  the  tale  fell  into  oblirian.  a 
every  story  does  if  we  can  but  waut  long  encog^ 
People  tbrgot  all  about  the  Greshams ;  soatetimesa 
stranger  would  observe  the  name  of  Mr.  Gresham,  of 
Bishm's  Ilope,  in  some  list  of  county  charities,  ai 
would  uk  a  he  was  a  Gresham  of  Greshambarr,  or 
if  he  was  any  connection  of  the  mwi  who  ran  awsj. 
Of  course,  at  the  time,  it  was  in  all  the  new^pers- 
He  had  taken  money  that  somebody  bad  trusted 
him  with,  and  used  it  in  hia  speeulition.    Of  course 
he  meant  to  pay  it  back ;  but  tiien  a  great  crash 
came.    The  men  say  there  was  no  excuse  for  li»i 
and  I  can  see  that  there  is  do  excuse  ;  but  he  never 
eunt  it,  poor  Harry  I    Anti  then  the  papers  were 
iiTniWijtther  incidents,  which  ware  more  unususl 
than  Har^'sTnrw  his  flight.    The  Times  devoted 
a  leading  article  to  it  which  ever}-body  read,  hold- 
ing  Mrs.  Gresbam  up  to  the  applause  of  theworid. 
Ada  gave  up  her  HeUlement  to(l.a11  Iwr  own  fcr- 
tune,  and  *•  one  of  his  brothers,"  Kb*  r»pen 
came  fbrward,  too,  and  vaont  of  the  mO^' 
hack.    But  Hany,  poor  fellow,  dieappW""^  ^ 
was  as  if  be  had  gone  down  at  sea.    His  lif™*  ""^ 
every  sign  of  hia  life  went  out  of  knowflfe^" 
waves  of  fbrgetiulneas,  desertion,  odle,  close* 
t^m.    And  at  Dii^lewood  they  were  never 
seen  or  heard  of  again.  \ 

As  long  ^  it  continued  to  be  in  the  papers,  ^ 
tie  Stoke  kept  in  a  very  excited  state.  She  c' 
to  me  forever  finding  out  every  word  that 
printed  about  it,  dwelling  on  everything.  Th'' 
evening  wlien  the  article  appeared  about  MrsL  Grc 
ham's  heroic  abandonment  uf  her  fortune,  and  abo 
"  one  of  bis  brotbera,"  Lottie  came  with  her  eye. 
lighted  up  like  windows  in  an  iltnmioation,  aad  bei 
whole  frame  trembling  with  excitement.  She  reai 
it  all  to  me.  and  listened  to  my  comments,  am 
clasped  my  hand  in  hers  when  1  cried  out,  Tha 
must  be  (ierald."  She  sat  on  the  footatool,  botdint 
the  paper,  and  gazed  up  into  my  f.iee  with  her  eyu 
like  lamps.  "  Then  I  do  not  mind  1 "  she  cried,  am 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  ami  sobbed  alood. 
And  I  did  not  aak  her  what  she  meant,  —  I  |iad  not 
the  heart 

It  was  quite  years  afler  before  I  heard  an^-tfatng 
more  of  the  Greshams,  and  then  it  was  by  way  of 
Ijottie  Stoke  that  the  news  came.  She  had  grown 
thinner  and  more  worn  year  by  year.  She  had  not 
had  the  spirits  to  go  out,  and  they  were  so  poor  that 
they  could  have  no  society  at  home.  And  by 
degrees  Lottie  came  to  be  considered  a  little  ohi, 
which  is  a  dreadful  borinest  for  an  unmarried  girl 
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viicn  her  people.are  so  poor.    Mrs.  Stoke  did  not 

il)l>r.'ud  her;  but  atiU  it  maybe  guowed  what  her 

I.'e]iii^  wen.    But,  fortunately,  as  Lottie  sank  into 
bockgroand,  Lucy  came  to  the  front.    She  was 

ii't  tty,  and  fresh,  and  gay,  antl  more  p<^tUar  than 
i<  r  Mster  had  ever  been.  And,  by-uid^y,  she  did 
iitlU  the  grand  object  of  existence,  a&d  married 

vl  IL    When  Luc^  uAd  me  of  her  eogagetnent,  she 

vas  very  angpy  with  her  sister. 

'..  She  says,  how  can  X  do  it  ?  She  kA»  me  if  I 
.ave  forgotten  Gerald   Gresham  ? "  cried  Lucy. 

:  As  if  I  ever  eared  Ibr  Gerald  Gresham ;  or  as  if 

.nybddy  wonld  marry  him  aAer — .  I  shall  think 
Hi  cared  for  hinvlierself  if  she  keeps  going  on." 

:  Lucy  [ "  said  Lottie,  fliuhing  crimson  under  her 
ollow  eyes.  Lucy,  for  her  part,  was  as  brip^ht  as 
ap[iine^,  indignation,  high  health,  and  undimin- 
-he<l  spirits  could  make  her.  But,  for  my  part,  I 
ked  her  sistt-r  besL 

WeU  !•■  fibo  said  ;«  and  I  do  think  it  You 
o'lld  lecture  me  about  him  when  we  were  only 
aving  m  little  fuo.    As  if  I  ever  cared  (or  bin ! 

..nd  i  don't  believe,"  cried  Lney,  coemgeously, 
that  he  ever  cared  for  me." 
Her  aister  kined  her,  thoa|^  she  had  been  so 
igry.    "  Don't  let  us  quarrel  now  vbim  we  are 

■  >iiig  to  part,"  she  said,  wi&  s  strange  quiver  in 
T  voice.  Perhaps  the  child  was  riAi ;  peihaps 
i  had  never  caiiid  for  her,  though  Lottie  and  I 
ith  thought  he  did.  He  cared  for  neither  of  theoi, 
-obably ;  and  tbere  waa  no  chmse  that  he  would 
/4;r  come  back  to  Dinglewood,  or  sbow  himself 
bt-re  his  family  had  been  so  disgraced,  fiut  yet 
oUic  bri(;htened  up  a  little  after  that  d^,  I  cm 

.arcely  tell  why. 
Soiue  time  atter  she  went  on  a  visit  to  London, 
.  the  season and  it  waa  very  hard  work  for  her,  I 
low,  to  get  some  dresses  to  go  in  ;  for  she  never 
ould  have  a^y  of  Lucy's  presents.  She  was  six 
eeks  away,  and  she  came  back  lodciag  a  different 
•eature.   Tha  very  first  morning  after  her  return 

[le  came  over  to  me,  gbwing  with  sfHoething  to 

^;11.  "  Who  do  yoa  tiiink  I  met  ?"  she  said,  with 
soHi  flush  trembling  over  her  foee.  Her  look 
7u^bt  one  name  irresistibly  to  my  mind.    But  I 

"  aid  not  reopen  that  old  busineM,*  I  akook.  my 
-1,  and  said  I  did  not  know. 
Why,  Gerald  Gresham  !  "  she  cried.     "  It  is 

f"^',  Mrs.  Mulgrave;  he  is  paiottag  ^ctares  now, — 

.'^'  '',ing,  you  understand,  not  for  his  pleasure,  bi^ 

:         trade.    And  be  told  me  about  Ada  aad 

lk:-  ' 


^^arrjr.  They  have  gone  to  America.  It  has 
ed  him  very  much,  even  Us  tookB ;  aad,  in- 


■^'■^*^^^if  being  rich,  be  is  poor. 

'-^^^  CI  said,  "'one  of  his  brothers.'  Yo«  always 
'^s'  ',tJf''         Ger^"  but  I  was  not  prepved  for 
'^iTis  to  cKMDfl  next. 

.r:d  not  I  ?  -  cried  Lottie, triumphant;  » I  knew 


And  then  ake  panted  a  Uttle,  and  sat 
'^^ ,  ,'ia  a  happy  brooding  ew  something  that  was 
f';  .je.  "And  I  think  she  waa  right,"  said  Lottie, 
■j"';'^  had  not  been  thinlw^of  Lucy;  it 

>'-^  -'^  t  Lucy  ftw  n^on  fae  carad." 
•  ■''^    ik  her  hands  into  my  own,  perceiving  what 
«Dt;  and  then  aH  at  onee  Lottie  foU  a  ery- 
'  ■ ;    -t  not  for  sorrow. 

'^I,^  <at  was  bow  I  always  deceived  mysd^"  she 
■   '^p,  "  It  was  so  base  of  me  at  first ;  I  wanted  to 
''''■^^i   him  because  he  waa  rich.     And  then  I 
'    t  it  waa  Lucy  he  liked  ;  she  waa  so  young 
-    pretty."    Then  she  made  a  long  pauae,  and 


hands  opon  her  hot  cheeks,  and  covered 


herself  with  them.  "  Your  hands  are  so  cool,"  she 
said,  *'  and  so  soft  and  kind.  I  am  going  to  marry 
him  now,  Airs.  Jiinlgrave,  and  be  is  poor." 

This  is  a  kind  of  postscript  to  the  story,  but  still 
it  is  so  connected  with  it  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  one  without  the  other.  We  were  much  agitat- 
ed about  this  marriage  on  the  Green.  If  Gerald 
Gresham  had  been  rich,  it  wootd  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent  matter.  But  a  stockbrokei's  son,  with  dis- 
grace in  the  family,  and  poor  I  I  don't  know  anpr 
one  who  was  not  sorry  for  Mrs.  Stoke  under  this 
unexpected  blow.  But  I  was  not  sonry  for  Lottie. 
Gerald,  naturally,  is  not  fond  of  coming  to  the  Green, 
but  I  see  them  sometimes  in  London,  and  I  think 
they  suit  each  other.  He  tells  me  of  poor  Ada 
every  time  I  see  him.  And  I  brieve  old  Mr. 
Gresham  is  very  indignant  at  Harry's  want  of  spirit 
in  not  beginning  again,  and  at  Ada  for  giving  up 
her  settlemmt,  and  at  Gerald  for  expending  his 
money  to  help  them,  —  "A  pack  of  fools,"  says  the 
old  man.  But  of  coarse  they  will  all,  even  the  ship- 
wrecked family  in  America,  get  something  from  him 
when  be  dies.  As  for  the  moUier,  I  met  ber  once  at 
Lottie's  door,  getting  into  her  fine  carriage  with  the 
bays,  and  slie  was  very  affile  to  me.  In  her  apia.- 
ion  it  was  til  Ada*s  ftnlL  "  What  can  a  man  do 
with  Ml  extraragaot  wife  who  fiends  all  his  money 
before  H  is  made  ?  "  she  said  as  she  got  into  hoc 
carriage ;  and  I  found  it  a  little  hard  to  keep  my 
temper.  But  the  Greshams  and  tbur  stoiy,  and  aSl 
the  brief  splendors  of  Dinglewood,  are  almost  for* 
gotten  by  this  time  by  everybody  on  the  Green. 
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Clear  and  golden  as  sherry ;  creaming  up  as 
white  as  swans'-down,  in  the  long  taper  glass;  fresfa, 
bri^it,  sparkling ;  with  the  pleasant  aroma  of  the 
Kentish  hop  pervading  the  draught,  gratefully 
Douriahing  and  gently  exlularatinff;  —  that  is  what 
a  glass  of  good  English  ale  riwuTd  be, — ale  that 
Autolycns,  a  greal  judge  on  such  matters,  declared 
stoutly,  as  he  went  ainging  along  the  road  to  the 
Bbepherd'a  cottage,  was  "  a  dish  for  a  king." 

We  can  fancy  tbe  artfol  rascal,  with  oblique  eyes 
and  ereasy  cap  with  lm>ken  feather,  sitting  at  the  ale- 
bencb  outside  the  Peal  cf  BeUs,  aZ»fotlow  well  met, 
with  Christopher  Sly,  whose  illustrious  family  came 
in  with  "  Richard  Conqueror."  Slj',  being  thirsty 
and  more  dry  even  than  usual,  has  just  called  for  a 
"  pot  o'  small  ale."  He  is  telling  Autolycus  of  his 
descent  from  old  Sir  of  Burton  Heath,  and  has  also 
informed  him  that  he  (Chrisbmher)  waa  by  birth  a 
pedler,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  transmutation 
a  bear-herd,  and  now,  by  recent  profesMon,  a  tinker. 
FourteeiHpeoce  is  the  score  for  dieer  ale  chalked 
against  him  by  the  fia  ale  wifo  a(  Wincot 

Picture  the  scene  at  an  Ostade  alehouse.  The 
sunset  is  red  on  the  old  faded  sign,  and  on  the  dusty 
wagon  at  the  door,  red  on  the  vine-lenTes  over  the 
porch,  red  on  the  cups  on  the  ale-bench.  It  makes 
the  fooe  of  Antcdycus  to  glow  irith  ^ko  cimniBg  of  a 
Mercury,  and  Sly's  Bwdolf^an  coontenanoe  to 
blase  again,  as  if  he  were  peeping  in  at  a  furnace 
door.  The  fat  Falstaff  of  a  laodlord  breaks  out 
laughing  over  the  red  curtain  o€  the  <^>ea  lattice 
wImow  ;  the  fat  landlady  and  tlie  buxom  servant 
roar  from  the  uf^pcr  window,  at  the  jokes  of  the  two 
merry  goesCs.  The  wagoner  and  the  ostler  and  the 
harvestmen  laggh  too,  iriiile  a  great  bear  a  shep- 
herd's dog  barks  with  deUght,  as  Autolycns  clean 
his  ^pes  and  sings  his  fiivonte  woag  of — 
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Aa  I  wu  HiUlntt  one  arternoon 
or  K  plCHunt  dity  In  the  month  of  Jane, 
I  besnl  B  thru(h  slug  doirn  the  rale, 
And  (he  tune  he  ung  waa  "  the  ]ag  of  ale," 
AdJ  the  tuae  be  i&ag  waa  the  Jug  of  ale. 

The  white  »bcet  bleaches  on  the  heiijte. 
And  it  ivta  my  vrlsilon)  teeth  on  edge, 
When  dry  with  tellinft  four  pedUr's  tote, 
Your  only  comfort '»  a  Jun  of  ale, 
Your  only  confort  'h  h  Jug  of  ale. 

I  Jog  along  the  footpath  way. 
For  a  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day  ; 
But  at  night,  whoever  may  flout  and  rail, 
I  alt  down  with  my  friend  the  jug  of  ale. 
With  my  good  old  friend  the  jug  of  ale. 

Whether  the  sweet  or  sour  of  the  yw, 

I  tramp  and  tnmp  though  tbe  g^loin  be  near. 

O,  while  I  'Te  a  shilling  I  will  not  fftU 

To  drown  my  oarea  In  a  jug  of  ale. 

Drown  my  cares  In  a  Jug  ot  ale  t 

This  song  la  very  unjustly  confounded  by  some 
commentators  with  Mr.  Lover's  old  Irish  song,  The 
Jug  of  Punch.  As  to  the  lines  in  it,  which  aome- 
what  resemble  those  in  Tbe  Winter's  Tale,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  stole  them.  Our 
copy  of  The  Jug  of  Ale  dates  back  to  at  lent  1520, 
and  is  genera%  attributed  to  Bishop  Still,  that 
conviTial  prelate,  worthy  descendant  of  earnest 
Walter  Map's  Bishop  Goltaa,  who  wished  "  in  tabema 
mori,"  and,  what's  worse,  rhymed  that  disreputable 
wish  with  "  angelorum  chori."  The  Bishop  Still  we 
allude  to  was  tbe  writer  of  the  old  farce  comedy, 
Gammer  Gorton's  Needle,  which  contained  the  bao* 
chanalian  chut : — 

'^I  canoot  eat  but  Utile  meal. 
My  stomach  is  not  good; 
■  But  nir«  I  think  that  I  can  driolc 
With  him  (hat  weara  a  hood." 

That  fine  old  song  of  The  Ex-ale-tation  of  Ale 
draws  one  of  the  earliest  distinctions  between  beer, 
and  ale;  a  distinction  still  r^arded  in  Somerset- 
shire, GloDcestershire,  and  Stafibrdshire,  where  ale 
is  the  common  liquor  and  beer  is  the  gentienuui. 
The  writer  observes  quaintly :  — 

"  But  now,  as  they  say,  beer  bears  it  away, 
The  more  Is  the  pity.  If  ri|ibt  might  prerail ; 
For  with  this  same  beer  came  np  heresy  here, 
The  old  Catholic  driuk  Is  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

■*  And  In  very  deed,  the  bop's  but  a  weei), 
Broogbt  over  'gainst  law  and  here  set  to  Mie. 
Wunld  tbe  law  were  renewed,  and  no  more  beer  brewed, 
BtU  all  good  men  betake  tiiem  to  «  pot  of  good  ale ! 

"  Too  many,  I  wis,  with  their  deaths  proved  this, 
And  Lberefore  (it  ancient  reeonlsdo  not  fail) 
He  that  flrst  brewed  the  hop  was  rewarded  with  rope, 
And  found  bis  beer  tar  more  bitter  than  ale." 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  denunciations  of  the 
newly  invented  drink,  flavored  with  the  Flembh 
bop,  introduced  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  and 
denounced  at  first  by  the  physicians  as  unwhole- 
some. The  old  Engush  ale  must  have  been  fresh 
and  creamy,  like  tbat  of  the  Bavarians  now.  Heresy 
and  hops,  according  to  the  men  of  tbe  old  faith, 
came  in  together. 

Where  the  vine  would  not  grow,  tbe  barley  rose, 
and  shook  its  cars  to  soothe  and  soluce  man.  Tbe 
Egyptians  drank  their  beer  hun(lre<Is  of  centuries 
ago,  and  they  drink  it  now.  It  is,  however,  what 
Beaumont  would  have  called  "  a  muddy  drench," 
tasting  too  much  of  earth,  and  the  malt  retaining  a 
scurvy  touch  of  the  dull  hand  that  sowed  it.  \Var- 
riors  under  the  feathery  palms  of  Philae,  with  the 
asps  of  Egypt  on  their  helmets,  and  tbe  vulture 
wmgs  for  their  crests,  <^uafi*ed  tbat  horrible  beer. 
The  Nile  boatmen  give  it  you  still.   It  is  whiUsh, 


thick,  and  sour,  like  the  worst  Bel^an  brew.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Pyramids,  with  their  backs  to  the 
hot  stone  blocks,  the  warriors  of  the  Pharaohs  drank 
that  execrable  tap;  and  with  the  bliss  of  ignorance 
no  doubt  discussed  the  various  merits  of  the  Barclay 
and  Perkinses  of  Thebes  and  Edfon.^  Tbat  was  the 
poor  but  improvable  beverage  which  Joseph  and 
his  brethren  quaffed,  and  which  supported  the 
Israelites  at  their  toilsome  tasks  in  those  brick-fields 
whose  fires  have  long  gone  out.  It  must  have  been 
tossed  oflT  in  those  tremendous  Tombs  of  tbe  Kings 
at  Thebes,  as  the  swarthy  workmen  rested  after 
cdoriog  their  fourteenth  room  of  hiercglyphics,*and 
sat  down  to  sup  snugly  upon  onions  just  within  the 
keen  black  shadow  of  the  scorching  doorway  bewn 
square  in  the  rock,  waiting  till  the  nigh-prieet  him- 
self came  down  at  sunset,  with  all  his  fan-bearers, 
and  harpers,  and  spearmen,  to  see  the  great  alabas- 
ter sarcpphf^us  fashioning  for  the  king  soon  to  be 

fathered  to  nia  fathers  by  natural  causes  and  the 
etp  of  a  purple  cushion  or  two- 
It  was  "  beer  "  ("  boozy  "  they  call  it  now)  that 
inspired  the  Egyptians  when  they  tore  pell-mell 
over  the  desert  alter  the  Israelites ;  beer  that  led 
them  on  to  battle  with  the  Romans,  to  keep  the 
crown  on  Cleopatra's  head;  beer  that  —  bnt  per- 
haps, as  it  was  beer  that  led  them  to  do  all  the  good 
things  they  did,  and  all  tJw  evil,  we  may  refer  our 
readers  for  the  rest  of  their  deeds  to  Egyptian  his- 
tory. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  Scythian  and  Tatv 
tarie  races  brought  from  those  great  grassy  plains, 
where  they  had  tended  their  miles  of  sheep,  bags  of 
seeds  from  tbe  huee  tracts  of  com  they  had  raised, 
and  also  the  knowledge  how  to  brew  from  it  a  strong 
water,  good  for  raising  the  spirits  after  battle,  good 
after  long  rides  of  flight  or  pursuit,  good  to  make 
Tartar  men  fierce  and  bold,  but  apt,  too,  in  over 
doses,  to  make  Tartar  men  cruel,  raving,  blood- 
thirsty, and  mad.  Flinp^  speaks  of  this  corn  wine  as 
common  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and,  indeed,  all  through 
the  west  of  EUhipe.  Pliny  pruses  the  Spaniards 
for  making  this  beer  so  that  it  could  be  kept  good  a 
long  time,  and  then  appends  his  moral :  — 

"  So  exquisite  is  the  art  of  mankind  in  gratifying 
their  vicious  appetites,  tiiat  they  have  thus  invented 
a  method  to  make  even  water  itself  intoxicating.** 

Or  does  it  prove  only  that  nature  has  in  every 
country  provided  a  stimulus,  harmless  in  modera- 
tion, which  shall  refresh  weary  nature,  lessen  ex- 
haustion, and  repair  the  losses  produced  by  excite- 
ment, labor,  and  anxiety  ? 

Isidore,  describing  the  beverage  of  the  ancirat 
Britons,  says;  — 

"  The  grain  is  steeped  in  water,  and  made  to  ger- 
minate, by  which  its  spirits  arc  excited  and  set  at 
liberty  ;  it  ia  then  dried  and  ground  ;  after  wluch  it 
is  infused  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which, 
being  fermented,  becomes  a  pleasant,  warnung, 
strengthening,  and  intoxicating  liiiuor." 

Our  rude  forefathers  made  Tieer  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  millet  Tbe  Picts,  wo  believe,  made  a  drink  of 
beathi.'r,  the  secret  of  which  perished  in  a  general 
engagement  which  swept  away  tbe  last  of  the  race. 
At  leait  Sir  Walter,  who  knew  everything  about 
the  land  of  the  heather,  used  to  relate  some  such 
tradition  with  much  gusto.  Perhaps,  after  all,  tho 
Pict  drink  was  only  another  form  of  whiskey,  and 
the  alchemists,  did  not  discover  aqua  vitae,  and  mis- 
take it  for  the  EUxir  of  Life,  as  generally  reported, 
after  all. 

The  Welsh,  who  fought  against  Edward  and  his 
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mailed  men,  and  went  cheerfully  to  death,  led  by 
three  thousand  drunken  harpers,  playing  madly  The 
Men  of  Hiirlech,  and  Of  a  Noble  Race  was  Sbenkm, 
and  those  barelegged  sinewy  Scotch  who  wrestled 
with  the  enemies  of  Bruce,  Wallace,  and  the  Doug- 
las, had  two  kinds  of  ate :  common  ale  and  spiced 
ale.    One  of  their  old  laws  specifies  :  — 

"  If  a  farmer  have  no  mead,  he  shall  pay  two 
casks  of  spiced  ale,  or  four  casks  of  common  ale,  for 
one  cask  of  mead." 

Wine  was  no  doubt  slow  in  reaching  Wales,  the 
purple  casks  of  Gascoa  and  Burgundian  wine  hav- 
inE*to  pass  by  too  many  a  Norman  gate  to  roach 
Wales  often  safely,  or  witJiont  paying  heavy  toll. 
Fed  on  bad  beer,  no  wonder  the  Wekbmen  vent 
down  before  the  charge  of  the  Norman  knights. 

Is  beer  as  good  as  it  used  to  bo  ?  Was  it  always 
the  custom,  when  hops  were  dear,  to  add  liquorice 
and  black  resin  to  give  flavor,  tone,  and  color  ? 
Did  molasses,  raw  grain,  and  sugar,  often  take  the 
place  of  malt  ?  Were  brewers'  chemists  always  as 
respectable,  honest,  above-board,  and  ingenious,  as 
they  now  are  ? 

If  gentian,  bitterwort  root,  marsh  trefoil,  and 
quassia  were  used  formerly  instead  of  hops,  we  did 
not  know  it,  and  were  therefore  happy.  We  used 
to  feel  a  kind  of  warmth  after  a  drauj^Qt  of  good  ale, 
and  never  knew  that  it  was  derived  Irom  ca[»icum ; 
or  that  the  solid  crest  of  froth  came  from  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  salts-of  sted  and  copperas.  Is  it 
poaoible  that  the  beer  we  used  to  quaff  at  Putney, 
after  boating,  and  tbonght  nectar,  was  made  from 
Qown  malt,  cocculus  inuiuns,  the  bitter  bean  of  St. 
Ignatius,  tobacco,  or  the  poisonous  nux  vomica  ? 
That  sweet  flavor  was  honey,  that  refreshing  heady- 
ness  caraway  and  coriander  seeds,  that  efferves- 
cence jalap,  that  indescribable  something  we  used  to 
fondly  term  "  the  strawberry  flavor,"  was  composed 
of  ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  orange-peel,  long  pep- 
per, opium,  hartshorn  shavings,  marble  dust,  egg- 
shells, and  oyster-shells  (to  check  acidity),  sub-car- 
bonate of  soda,  magnesia,  and  potassa.  Such  was  the 
liquor  prepared  for  us,  and  called  in  brewers*  adver- 
tisements, '*  a  healthy,  bright,  exhilarating  ale,  gently 
BtimulaUng  the  digestive  oi^ans  of  the  dyspeptic, 
and  gratunlly  nourishing  the  sb«ngth  of  the  ro- 
bust. 

Porter  was  invented  in  the  year  1781,  a  Lon- 
don brewer,  named  Harwood,  who  combmed  the 
flavors  of  "  half-and-half,"  or  "  three  threads,"  as  it 
was  then  called,  in  a  beverage  which  he  was  pleased 
to  call  "  entire  butt."  The  new  combination  took 
in  the  city,  among  the  "  porters,"  and  from  its 
new  patrons  it  obtained  its  name.  Those  brawny 
men  with  knota,  all  day  resting  their  broad  backs 
against  the  church  walls,  or  on  the  tramp  between 
Lombard  Street  and  the  Docks,  patronized  the 
brown  refreshing  drink,  and  found  it  gave  them 
fresh  heart  to  endure  the  curse  of  Cain.  The 
demat»ogues  of  the  crowd,  the  hard  hitters  from  the 
shoulder,  led  the  rabble  to  the  samo  brown  fountain ; 
they  too  drank,  were  cheered,  and  smiled  a  gracious 
approval  The  fan-tailed  hats  and  wearers  ofobscure 
white  stockings,  who  took  an  interest  in  coals  and 
the  Newcastle  trade  on  the  shore  of  the  Thames, 
very,  soon  gave  in  their  vote  also,  and  a  plumper 
was  for  the  same  black-brown  liquid,  so  gently  acid, 
so  harmless,  so  invigorating. 

But  there  arc  still  vexatious  antiquarians  who 
declare  that  the  honest  liquor  (honest  at  least  in  its 
youth)  never  derived  its  name  from  the  brawny 
porters  of  Lmidon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  derived  it 


from  Harwood's  practice  of  having  his  new  bcvera^ 
portered  or  carried  round  to  his  customers'  areas,  m 
shining  pewter  pots  in  long  covered  racks;  his  pot- 
boys sliOuting  "  porter,"  to  announce  their  auspi- 
cous  arrival,,  as  they  rat-tat-tatted  at  the  door.  More 
than  a  century  this  brown,  mantling  liquor  —  thin, 
slightly  watery,  but  pleasant  and  heartening  —  has 
gone  frothing  up  in  the  pewter  pots  of  London  ;  and 
may  it  go  frothing  up  forever !  Good  porter  should 
have  fulness,  potency,  and  flavor ;  it  should  not  be 
thin  and  vinous,  like  good  ale;  for  it  is  of  humbler 
origin,  hss  no  blue  blood  in  its  veins,  and  is  onl^  a 
sort  of  cousin-^crman  of  that  fat,  merry,  laughmg 
knight,  old  Sir  John  Barleycorn.  Good  porter 
should  be  made  from  black-scorched  malt,  made 
from  good  sound  barley,  of  a  uniform  chocolate 
color.  The  burnt  sugar  contained  in  the  scorched 
malt  and  the  mucilage  imparts  the  odor  to  porter, 
and  gives  it  its  flne  flavor  and  tcnaeit}'.  The  gluten  in 
the  wort  is,  however,  destroyed  by  too  long  boiling. 
An  eminent  brewer  says,  "  The  general  method  of 
fermenting  porter  differs  from  the  cool  and  gradual 
process  so  essential  to  preserve  the  flavor  and 
richness  of  ale.  Porter  owes  much  of  its  tart  and 
astringent  flavor  to  a  high,  rapid  fermentation, 
which  carries  down  the  density  without  diminishing 
the  high  flavor  drawn  from  the  materials.    The  rapid 

Srocess  also  suits  the  brown  malt,  which,  being  less 
ease  than  that  from  pale,  cannot  support  a  vigorous 
fermentation,  and  the  yeast,  being  more  rapidly 
thrown  off,  leaves  the  beer  dear  and  durable." 

One  misfortune  of  porter  is,  that  brewen  often 
scorch  their  damaged  malt^  and  so  disguised  use  it 
for  porter-making.  * 

We  much  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  the 
exact  date  of  the  introduction  of  that  fat  potent 
liquid,  stout  Still,  we  can  go  pretty  near  the  bull's- 
eye,  if  we  do  not  exactly  touch  its  centre.  As  Mr.- 
Kirkman,  the  biographer  of  Macklin,  who  died  in 
1797,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven,  particu- 
larly records  the  fact,  that  his  hero  drank  only  a 
sort  of  beer  called  "  stout,"  —  it  was  evidently  not 
long  instituted  in  1 76  7.    Kirkman  says  :  — 

"  It  had  been  his  constant  rule  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years  or  upwards  to  visit  a  public-house  called 
the  Antelope,  in  White  Hartyard^  Covent  Garden, 
where  his  usual  beveraso  was  a  pint  of  beer,  called 
stout,  which  was  made  hot  and^  sweetened  with 
moist  sugar  almost  to  a  symp.  This,  he  said,  balmed 
his  stomach,  and  kept  him  from  having  any  inward 
pains." 

Pale  ale  —  originally  manufactured  for  India 
alone  —  has  been  'a  universal  beverawe  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  It  has  more  hops  than  malt  in 
it,  and  was  at  first  derided  by  stout  drinkers  as  a 
nauseous,  insipid  medicine.  Tonic  it  might  be,  but 
more  fit  for  people  with  no  livers  than  for  your  good 
livers  and  hons  camaradea.  Perhaps,  however,  even 
then,  the  busy  age  was  growing  more  dyspeptic ;  for 
it  soon  woke  up,  as  it  were,  from  ita  tip'-y  dream 
of  the  miserable  three-bottle  days,  and  like  Sly, 
stretched,  yawned,  and  called  for  a  pot  of  the  small- 
est ale.  The  doctors,  always  rather  valetudinarian 
in  their  notions,  from  being  so  shut  up  with  invalids, 
were  in  rapturi>s  at  the  pleasant  new  tonic. 

The  new  medicine  was  pronounced  to  be  a  cor- 
dial, warm,  aperitive,  digestive,  diuretic,  stomachic, 
and  sudoriflc.  It  was  an  anti-spasmodic,  —  its  aro- 
matic bitter  was  to  restore  the  depraved  appetite, 
and  correct  unwholesome  nutriment,  to  promote  di- 
gestion, and  increase  the  nutritive  value  of  all  food. 

The  hops  used  for  this  light  Indian  beer  are  of 
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the  driest  and  lightest  posuble  color.  The  Fam- 
huna,  and  Gf^dinoB,  or  the  very  best  Eairt  Keots, 
are  to  be  preferred.  The  hops  were  the  chief  in^e- 
dieot,  the  brewen  Biud,  and  they  were  everything. 
The  tinud  and  not  unnatural  question  put  by  the 
public  was,  if  80  little  malt  is  wanted  for  this  new 
dbctt  we  suppose  it  is  going  to  be  very  cheap,  — say 
a  peony  a  glass  ?  "  Not  it ;  it  rose  to  twopence  the 
hall-pint,  fourpence  the  pint,  eightpence  the  quart, 
Heaven  knows  what  the  cask  !  — just  as  it'  it  were 
the  strongest  and  most  stalwart  beer  possible.  There 
was  no  appeal :  the  trade  persisted ;  and  the  public, 
—  poor  ^>atient  public,  —  "sufferance  is  the  badge 
of  all  their  tribe,"  —  had  to  fall  prostrate,  as  usual, 
at  the  feet  of  Monopoly. 

The  age  of  beer  is  another  question.  Do  we  get 
our  beer  ae  old  as  it  used  to  be  ?  Common  beer, 
brewed  and  vattcd  entire  io  the  months  of  March 
and  Ainil,  can  be  drunk  the  next  spring.  Beer 
brewea  in  October  may  need  two  seasons  to  bring 
it  into  condition  ;  but  then  it  is  a  fine  lasting 
quality.  The  alcohol,  which  is  the  strength  and 
preservative  essence  of  beer,  will  be  in  that  October 
infusion,  and  also  carbonic  acid  gas  enough  to  give  it 
pungency  and  brilliancy,  and  arm  it  against  putre- 
fying fermentation.  It  will  not  be  ropy ;  it  will 
spanle  clear  in  the  glass  ;  it  will  shine  like  amber  ; 
it  will  do  a  nuut  good. 

But  we  are,  we  fear,  fallen  on  degenerate  days. 
Who  hears  now,  ae  in  the  brave  old  times  (as  far  as 
beer  goes),  when,  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  old 
manor-hiHise,  a  tan  of  strong  steadfast  beor  was  in- 
stantly prepared  from  the  richest  malt,  and  the  rar- 
est nosegay  of  Canterbury  hops  ?  No  cost,  or  time, 
or  labor  was  spared  in  boiling  the  worts  and  locking 
it  safely  in  the  great  Falstu  of  an  oak  hogsliead. 
There  it  strengthened  and  strengthened  and  wanned 
and  nesded,  year  after  year,  while  iha  dtild  began 
to  walk,  then  to  ride,  then  to  day  the  deer  fund  hunt 
the  fox,  then  to  fight  and  woo,  and  walk  in  cap  and 
gown,  and,  finally,  come  of  age  ;  and  then,  at  last,  out 
to  the  castle  green,  the  faithful  tun  was  hauled  from 
its  dark  abode,  and  solemnly  tapped;  the  young 
heir  drinking  his  father's  and  mother's  health  in  the 
first  glass,  and  his  tenantry's  in  the  second :  then 
came  the  dance  round  the  Maypole,  and  the  junket- 
ing, and  the  merriest  feast  at  which  a  roast  ox  was 
ever  devoured.  That  was  something  like  ale,  —  ale 
twenty-one  years  old,  —  ale  of  worship,  —  ale  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  BIy  and  Autolycus  would  come  lurk- 
ing about  the  edge  of  the  festivity  for  their  quiet 
share,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 

Of  ho^,  ttw  bwfi  IN  the  Fambam,  and  those 
£cvn  rotuid  Cantertiury.  The  Worcesteis  are  mild 
and  sleMant  flavored,  the  North  Clays  (Korthamp- 
toDBuire)  nrak,  and  chiefly  used  fur  strong  store 
beer.  Good  hops  are  best  at  two  months  old.  The 
Fanluuiis  are  moat  suitable  for  London  ^es  and 
thdr  imitations  {  the  darker  and  more  astringent 
Kests  for  store  beer  and  porter.  No  chemiou  or 
TeeetaUe  bitter  has  yet  beiui  discorerad  to  soper- 
seoe  the  warm,  stomadue,  ammatiCf  and  cbeeiiog 
bitter  of  the  Ittyp. 

The  beat  pure  malt  is  light ;  but  if  the  "  cockspur  " 
or  shoot  appear,  it  will  turn  poor  and  weak.  It 
should  be  of  equal  color  and  unifonn  size  *,  hard  and 
flinty  malt  is  liad.  It  should  easily  bruise  into  a 
sweet  white  flour  ;  the  stun  should  be  thin,  the  meal 
sweet  and  rich  to  the  taste.  An  eminent  brewer 
says:  — 

"  The  test  in  oommon  use  is  to  put  a  handful  of 
malt  into  a  glass  of  eold  water;  the  flints  or  unmalt- 


ed  grain  will  sink  to  the  bottom;  those  purtially 
made  will  dip  obliqudy  in  wgles  of  deftression  cor- 
responding  to  their  impmrfectton ;  while  the  thor- 
oughly mdtod  seeds  will  swim  and  float  for  sereral 
hours  before  they  absorb  sufficient  water  to  precipi- 
tate them.  Experience  will,  however,  enable  the 
eye,  the  teeth,  and  1^  palate  to  determine  witb 
some  accuracy  the  quality  of  malt,  though  the  ulti- 
mate and  beat  test  of  productiTeness  is  the  saocfaaro- 
meter." 

Beer  contains  what  barley  contains,  or  rather 
what  malt  (barley  chemically  treated)  contains,  i.  e. 
starch,  sugar,  farina,  mucilage,  gluten,  bitter  an<i 
extractive.  Malting  is,  in  fact,  one  long  chemical 
procosa  of  digestion,  succeeding  three  mouths'  sweat- 
ing in  the  stack  that  the  barley  has  previously 
undei'i^onc.  It  ia  to  feed  the  young  plant  that 
nature  reserves  all  the  choicest  saccharine  juices  of 
the  seed.  The  maltster,  therefore,  wise  and  wily, 
contrives  a  spurious  growth  of  the  plant,  in  order  to 
obtun  these  precious  juices,  and  to  torn  all  its 
starches  into  sugar.  It  is  first  steeped  in  water  for 
from  forty  to  sixty-eight  hours.  It  is  then  drained 
and  thrown  into  a  couch  to  ferment  The  heat  is 
then  checked,  and  genuination  encouraged  ^ler  the 
Kixth  day.  The  grain  then  begins  to  swell,  heat,  and 
decompose,  as  it  would  in  the  moist  earth,  the  radi- 
cle shoots  forth,  the  acrospire  swells  and  grows 
beneath  the  husk,  and  in  a  few  days  the  farinaceous 
matter  round  the  root  becomes  friable  and  sweet. 

Germtnizatiou  and  saccharizatioD  continue  till 
about  the  fourteenth  day,  when  the  moisture  de- 
creases, and  the  particles  turn  to  meat  That  is  the 
moment  the  ever  watchful  and  wily  malster  chooses. 
To  check  waste  and  preserve  the  sweetness,  he  dries 
the  grain  in  a  kiln,  and  evaporates  it  to  dryness. 
The  malt  is  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  but  if  the  gei^ 
mination  had  continued,  all  the  starch  would  have 
turned  into  sngar,  and  passed  into  the  juices  of  the 
young  plant,  wr  whose  necessities  it  was  originally 
intended. 

The  use  of  beer  has  very  much  increased  of  late 
years  in  Paris.  In  180^,  a  writer  in  the  Almanac 
des  Gourmands  says :  "  At  this  moment  there  are 
only  two  places  in  Paris  where  you  are  perfectly 
sure  of  getting  good  beer,  <  un  fainncier  de  la  rue  de 
I'Arbre  Sec,  et  dans  le  petit  cafe  Flamand  de  la  mo 
Saint  Louis  Saint  Honore."  The  French  at  this 
time  had  strange,  timid,  heretical  notions  about 
beer.  They  thought  it  chilled  the  stomach  and  re- 
tarded digestioo.  They  considered  white  beer  as 
less  nutritious  than  red,  but  lighter  and  more  whole- 
some ;  they  also  iosiBted  on  a  coup  de  nulieu,  or 
nuddte  dinner  dram,  to  correct  the  beaTineaB  and 
coldDess  of  the  new  beverage.  Tet  evra  at  this 
time  the  number  of  brewers  in  Paris  had  wonder- 
fully increased  since  the  Bevt^ntioD.  One  of  the 
chief  of  these  was  H.  Saoterre  de  la  Fontinelle,  in 
the  Rue  Nenve  de  Berry.  He  was  the  brother  of 
that  "  General  Frothy  "  (Mousseux),  as  he  was  wit- 
tily called  by  the  Pariuan  gamins,  who  bade  his  drums 
beat  louder  to  drown  the  renumstraaces  of  Louis 
XVL  at  the  acaffiild.   Aceerdiog  to  rqiort,  ■» 

La  gBBenl  n'avilt  da  Man  qas  la  bMn. 

But  what  a  change  now  I  AU  day  long,  on  the 
marble  tables  at  every  cafe  door  in  summer,  you' see 
glass  jugs  full  of  the  aml)etx»>lored  beer  of  Stras- 
Dourg.  Beer  of  the  Teuton  has  all  but  driven  away 
the  Celtic  raspberry  symp  and  water  of  former 
years.  The  change  has  ccHne  on  Paris,  as  changes 
of  diet  do  come  upon  a  nation.   They  arc  foshions. 
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ITiey  are  not  founded  on  deductions  of  the  jndg- 
ment.  They  originate,  no  one  knows  why;  tbey 
lead,  no  one  knows  where.  They  may  save  thou- 
saoda,  or  kill  tbouMUtds, — no  one  heeds.  The  fresh 
creamy  beer  may  be  better  than  the  ck^^ingsyrnp, 
but  it  B  heactier  and  more  Inlioiis,  and  we  very  much 
donbt  whether  it  is  so  wholesome  m  so  hot  a  climate, 
and  among  a  people  who  take  so  mnch  less  exercise 
for  ita  own  sake  than  we  Englishmen  do.  In  Paris, 
this  German  beer  alwavs  tastes  to  ns  less  digestible, 
ant]  mom  heavy,  apoplectic,  and  citrine;  than  in 
England.  Howbeit,  change  mnst  come.  The  planets 
are  in  the  Liberal  interest ;  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows ; 
raspberry  symp  had  its  day. 


FOBEI6N  KOTE& 

CnARLES  Dickens  ia  to  receive  ®  40,000  for  his 
series  of  one  hundred  farewell  readings  in  England. 

Mmb.  Rachel,  who  makes  people  infamous,  if 
not  beautiful,  ibrever,  has  redecorated  h«r  shop,  and 
is  realizing  a  fortane  out  of  her  notoriety. 

The  sixth  earl  and  third  nuLrqnis  of  Bnte  recent- 
ly attained  his  majority  and  entered  into  possession 
of  an  estate  valued  at  £300,000  a  year.  With  a 
little  economy,  the  earl  will  bo  able  to  live  quite 

respectably. 

Apropos  of  private  executions,  the  Irfwdon  Spec- 
tator says  :  ^  It  cannot  be  diqnited  that  social 
order  has  gained  by  the  abdition  of  public  faai^ingi 
but  choking  a  man  in  a  dark  bole  is  not  and  never 
can  become  an  EngUsh  institutitm." 

The  Gil  Bias,  a  comic  journal  published  in  Mad- 
rid, has  just  been  seized  beeaase  one  of  the  writers 
expressed  his  preference  for.  thin  women.  In  this 
sentiment  an  offensive  allasion  to  the  portliness  of 
her  Most  Catholic  Majesty  was  recognized. 

Maoa3cb  Alexandrine  Brls  recently  passed 
her  examination  as  Bachelor  of  Science  at  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Sciences  of  Paris.  She  had  so  many  marks 
that  the  President  of  the  Examining  Board  offered 
her  congratulatioBs,  —  an  unusual  compliment. 

A  DEEPER  reverse  of  fortune  could  hardly  be 
imi^^ined  than  that  which  has  befallen  the  Foscari 
family.  The  Kin^  of  Italy  sent  them  £  20  the  other 
day  to  relieve  their  necessities,  and  a  Venice  paper 
states  that  they  were  recently  competitors  for  the 
post  of  housekeeper  of  one  of  the  palaces  given  by 
their  ancestors  as  a  school  fbr  higb-class  instroc- 
tion. 

A  NEW  magazine  is  announced  in  London.  It  Is 
to  be  called  the  "  Amateur  Authors'  Magazine,"  — 
Heaven  help  us!  There  is  no  actual  prospectus, 
but  its  object,  no  doubt,  is  to  give  encouragement  to 
untried  aspirants,  whom  inexperience  debars  from 
the  privities  of  established  literary  mediums.  The 
magazine  is  published  by  the  "Amateur  Authcna' 
Aisociation,"  at  AVindsor. 

The  Berlin  Military  Gazette  announces  that  a 
fort  has  just  been  built  at  the  entrance  to  Kiel 
harbor,  which,  together  with  the  fortifications  now 
existing,  would  render  it  impossible  for  an  enemy's 
lleet  to  approach  the  town.  The  fort  is  armed  with 
twclvw  rifled  72-poundenj  from  Krupp's  gun  factory. 
The  Gazette  adds  that  a  monster  cannon  —  a 
370-pounder  —  has  also  been  manufactured  by 
Krupp  for  the  protection  of  the  coast.  The  inner 
barrel  of  this  gun  is  made  of  a  single  steel  casting  of 


840  cwt.,  and  is  strengthened  by  three  massive  steel 
rings,  weighing  600  cwt  The  total  weight  of  the 
gun  is  1,000  cwt  The  gun-carriage  is  also  steel, 
and  weighs  SOO  cwt  Hie  soHd  shot  are  of  steel, 
and  weigh  1,100  lbs.  each ;  the  shdla  weigh  1,181  lbs. 

The  jgeneroos  manner  in  which  England  is  ^ust 
now  taking  care  c£& brace  of  distinguished  American 
citizens  ought  to,  and  no  doubt  does,  excite  feelings 
of  liveliest  gratitude  in' this  country.  George  Fran- 
cis Train  and  '*  Colonel "  Hiram  Fuller,  each  having 
fitiled  to  pay  ^*  that  litUe  bill,"  are  occupying  rooms 
in  one  of  those  beneficent  institutitms  which  Eng- 
land has  established  for  gentlemen  of  peculiar  tal- 
ents. 

• 

M.  Hexri  Hocbefoet  evidently  thinks  he  did 
a  very  clever  thing  when  he  prepared  a  number  of 
the  Lanteme  composed  exclus,ively,  from  the  first 
Une  to  the  last,  of  extracts  frtHu  the  political  works 
of  Napoleon  IlL  The  quotations  were  offensive,  of 
course,  and  the  sale  of  the  number  prohibited.  The 
satirist  was  thus  enabled  to  say  th[tt  the  works  of 
even  Napoleon  ill.  cannot  be  published  in  France, 
—  a  thin  j<Ae. 

Green  pigments  have  been  in  such  bad  odor  for 
years,  on  account  of  their  real  or  im^nary  poison- 
ous influence,  that  chemists  have  labored  bard  to 
find  a  form  of  the  favorite  color  that  shall  be  above 
suspicion.  Suecess  appears  to  have  crowneil  their 
experiments  at  last',  lor  we  are  told,  says  Once  a 
Weekf"  that  a  new  preparation  of  asalt  of  chromium 
yields  a  green  coloring  powder  that  leaves  little  to 
be  desired.  It  is  brilliant  in  tone,  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  possesses  other  requirements  of  technical 
character.  It  will  be  known,  when  it  is  known,  as 
Imperial  Green." 

The  com  and  flour  porters  of  Paris,  the  «  strong 
men,"  as  they  are  commonly  called,  so  consiucuous 
in  their  dusty  blouses  and  huge  white  hats  with 
brims  a  yard  in  diameter,  are  at  present  on  strike,  and 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  street  in  the  city  etroll- 
ing  along,  their  hands  clasped  behind  their  backs,  in 
the  first  Napoleon's  favorite  attitude,  and  with  a 
stout  stick  under  their  arms.  This  Bimultaneous 
promenade  through  all  the  quarters  of  Paris  is  not 
altc^ther  idle  or  objectless.  As  soon  as  they  no- 
tice any  individual  daring  to  replace  them  in  their 
duties,  tiiey  manage  to  run  up  against  him  and 
upset  bis  burden.  Not  a  day  passes  without  dis- 
putes between  these  privileged  porters  and  ^oee 
who  try  to  peribrm  their  wort.   Ilappy  Paris  1 

Isf  All  the  Year  Round  of  September  the  19di 
Mr.  Dickens  publishes  the  following  card  :  — 

•*  I  beg  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  this  Jour- 
nal, that  on  the  completion  of  the  present  Twenti- 
eth Volume,  on  the  Twehty-eighth  of  November,  in 
the  present  year,  1  shall  commence  an  entirely  New 
Series  of  All  the  Year  Bound.  The  change  is  not 
only  due  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  (with 
which  a  set  of  such  books  extending  beyond  twentj' 
large  volumes  would  be  quite  incompa-tible),  but  is 
a\ao  resolved  upon  for  the  purpose  of  effucling  some 
(It^rable  impruvementa  in  rtspect  of  tjfpe,  paper, 
and  h'w:  of  paye,  whicli  could  not  otherwise  be  made. 
To  the  Literature  of  the  New  Series  it  would  not 
become  me  to  refer,  beyond  glancing  at  the  pages 
of  this  Journ^,  and  of  its  predecessor,  through  a 
score  of  years;  inasmuch  as  my  regular  fellow- 
labraren  and  I  viU  be  at  our  old  poats,4n  company 
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with  those  younger  comradea  whom  I  have  bad  the 
pleasure  of  enrolliiig  from  time  to  time,  and  whose 
number  it  ia  always  one  of  my  pleasantest  editorial 
duties  to  enlarge. 

"  As  it  ia  better  that  every  kind  of  work,  honestly 
undertaken  and  discharged,  should  speak  for  itself 
than  be  spoken  for,  I  will  only  remark  further  on 
one  intended  omission  in  the  New  Series-  The 
Kxtra  Christmas  Number  has  now  been  so  exten- 
sively,  and  regalarly,  and  often  imitated,  that  it  is 
in  very  great  danger  of  becoming  tiresome.  I  have 
therefore  resolved  (though  I  cannot  add  willingly} 
to  abolish  it,  at  the  highest  tide  of  its  aucccss. 

"  Chakles  Dickexs." 

The  London  Review  thus  depcribos  the  monu- 
ment which  the  admirers  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  England 
propose  to  erect  over  his  grave  :  "  The  posterity  of 
men  of  genius  have  a  stmnge  tendcniiy  to  die  out,  or 
to  sink  into  utter  obscurity ;  and  the  graves  of  men 
of  genius  are  often  undistinguished  by  any  memo- 
riafstone  from  those  of  humbler  persons.  The  rea- 
son of  the  latter  fact  is  that  the  scholar  and  the  ar- 
tist are  frequently  straggling  men  to  the  last,  and 
not  very  well  able  to  maEe  provision  for  posthumous 
honors,  even  if  their  modesty  permitted  them  to  do 
so.  Such  was  the_  ciise  witb  Leigh  Hunt,  with  re- 
sect to  the  condition  of  whose  grave  in  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery  a  movement  has  recently  been  set 
on  foot.  It  bas  been  strongly  felt  br  several  gentle- 
men connected  with  literature  and  art,  that  it  is 
discreditable  to  both  professions,  but  especijOly  to 
the  former,  that  that  grave  should  remain  without  a 
monument,  however  unpretending,  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  passer-by  to  the  associations  by  which 
it  is  hallowed.  I^igh  Hunt  was  to  the  latest  month 
of  his  life  a  hard-working  man,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed in  pecuniary  affairs,  as  the  result  of  heavy 
fines  inflicted  on  him  in  early  manhood  for  his  advo- 
cacy  of  Liberal  principles  in  politics,  —  a  result  in- 
tensified by  a  natural  inaptitude  for  business  habits, 
and  by  those  long  periods  of  want  of  work  which 
so  frequently  interpose  in  the  lives  of  recluse  and 
scholarly  thinkers. 

"  When  he  died,  nine  years  ago,  he  was  buried 
simply  and  modestly  in  the  green  expanse  of  Ken- 
sal,  and  from  that  time  to  this  ois  ^ave  has  remuned 
unsignalized  by  any  bust,  inscription,  or  device,  such 
as  point,  in  the  same  cemetery,  to  the  honored  duet 
of  Thackeray  and  of  Thomas  Hood.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  mepioir  of  Leigh  Hunt 
in  the  Art  Journal  of  October,  1865,  called  atten- 
tion to  this  fact,  which  he  justly  regarded  as  a  re- 
proach to  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  fae  pro- 
posed that  a  subscription  should  be  commenced  for 
the  erection  of  some  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  de- 
parted politician,  poet,  critic,  and  essayist  A  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  —  about  £  70  —  has  already 
been  received ;  a  design  for  a  memorial,  taking  the 
form  of  a  pedestal  snrmounted  by  a  bust,  has  wen 
produced  by  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  A.RA.,  the  era- 
ment  sculptor;  and  an  appeal  is  now  made  to  the 
public  for  the  further  sum  of  £80,  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  drawings  for  the  ped- 
estal, and  the  bust  have  been  already  executed  by 
Mr.  Durham,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  artist's 
sketches  report  favorably  of  the  general  effect  One 
side  of  the  monument  will  contain  an  epitaph  on 
Leigh  Hunt ;  the  next  will  present  a  line  from  the 
beautiful  little  poem,  *  Abou  Ben  Adhem  and  the 
Angel '  — 

*Vrtt«aMUoaetliatlOTtsliiileUoinan  *} 


the  third  wilt  be  filled  by  Lord  Lytton's  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  the  essayist  and  of  the  man,  — 
'  He  had  that  chief  requisite  of  a  great  critic,  a 
grt^at  heart  * ;  and  the  fourth  will  be  a<lomed  with 
ajar  of  honey  in  bas-relief,  in  allusion  to  one  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  most  charming  books,  'Ajar  of  honey 
from  Mount  Hybla,'  and  also,  it  may  be  suppooeo, 
to  the  general  tendency  of  his  writings,  which  had 
in  them  a  certain  picked,  choice,  and  odorous  char- 
acter, and  an  abounding  sweetness,  as  of  honey  from 
the  tbymy  fields.  Let  us,  moreover,  suppose  the 
jar  to  be  a  Greek  vase  from  some  Sicilian  farm,  mch 
as  Theocritus  might  have  eaten  honey  out  of^  with- 
in sight  of  bee-beloved  Hybla,  in  pauses  of  deUcioua 
idyls  of  Acis  and  Galatea  and  the  divinities  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  appropriateness  of  the  emblem  will 
not  bb  lessened.  The  real  jar  of  honey  —  purchased 
fur  a  trifle  at  Messrs.  Fortnum  and  Mason's,  some 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  —  is  full  of  a  true  classical 
simplicity  and  grace,  with  a  beautiful  blue  tint  in  its 
vitreous  matenal ;  and  Leigh  Hunt  used  to  keep  it 
over  his  mantelpiece  because  it  reminded  him  of 
old  Greek  fables  and  heroic  facts.  He  leant  very 
much  to  the  better  side  of  Hellenism,  and  in  the 
transparency,  repose,  and  cultured  grace  of  his  miod, 

—  his  preference  of  positive  ideas  to  mystical,  —  his 
union  of  the  most  complete  tolerance  in  religion  with 
a  natural  and  undogmatic  reverence  for  the  Unseen, 

—  his  love  fjithe  pleasurable,  and  cheerful  repudia- 
tion of  asceticism,  —  he  partook  a  good  deal  of  tJie 
old  Greek  spirit  as  it  was  manifested  hj  such  men 
as  Socrates  and  (through  a  Roman  medium)  the 
Emperor  Antoninus.  It  is  not  unfitting,  therefore, 
that  something  suggestive  of  the  grand  and  beauti- 
ful old  civilization  should  be  figured  on  his  tomb. 
From  one  point  of  view,  the  jar  might  be  regarded 
as  a  cinerary  urn,  such  as  those  in  which  the  pioas 
sons  of  antiquity  preserved  the  ashes  of  their 
fathers. 

"  When  It  is  borne  in  mind  that  only  £80  are 
wanted  to  execute  the  proposed  monument,  and  to 
erect  it  over  the  grave  of  him  whom  it  Is  intended 
to  honor,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  money 
will  be  speedily  obtained,  now  that  the  project  has 
been  fairly  placed  befbre  the  public.  The  Daily- 
News,  the  Morning  Star,  the  Globe,  snd^  other  pa- 
pers, have  aided  the  work  with  sympathetic  articteB ; 
and  the  Duhr  News  remarks  that  *  the  joomatists 
of  England  awne  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  £80  re- 
quired to  preserve  from  obscurity  the  grave  ai  one 
who  vindicated  and  advanced  their  calling.'  In 
point  of  fact,  journalists,  authors,  and  men  of  high 
social  standing,  are  uniting  for  carrying  out  the  ob- 
ject A  paragraph  in  the  duty  papers  states  that 
the  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  oa 
the  committee:  Chief  Baron  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Mr. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Mr.  Cbarles  Dickens,  Captain  J. 
Bertrand  Payne,  Mr.  B.  W.  Procter,  Sir  Percy  Shel- 
ley, Bart,  Mr.  Charles  Kent.  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward, 
R.A.,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  LL.D.j  and  Sir  John 
Bowring.  The  Hon.  secretaries  are  Mr.  S.  C-  Hall 
and  Mr.  Edmund  Oilier,  and  the  Hon.  treasurer  is 
Mr.  S.  R.  Townshend  Mayer.  Earl  Russell  (to 
whom  Leigh  Hunt  was  indebted  for  his  pension)  has 
written  to  Mr.  Mayer  from  Inverary  to  authorize 
bim  in  putting  down  his  name  as  a  subscriber,  and 
other  adhesions  may  be  expected  to  follow.  As  a 
vigorous  afserter  of  Liberal  opinions  in  the  dark 
days  of  persecution,  —  as  a  poet,  an  essa^'bt,  and  a 
critic,  —  Leigh  Hunt  deserves  this  testimonial  to 
his  merits,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  pro- 
ject will  be  carried  to  a  8ucce«dul  iasue." 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By    ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HCGII  BTANBUilV. 


T  has  been 
already  stat- 
ed that  Nora 
Rowley  waa 
not  quite  ao 
well  disposed 
aa  perhapa  she 
ought  to  have 
been  to  fall 
in  love  with 
the  Honorable 
Charles  Glas- 
cock, there 
having  come 
upon  her  the 
habit  of  com- 
paring  him 
with  another 
gentleman 
whenever  this 
duty  of  falling 
in  love  with 
Mr.  Glascock  was  exacted  from  her.  That  other 
gentleman  waa  one  with  whom  she  knew  that  it 
wms  quite  out  of  the  question  that  she  should 
cm  in  love,  because  he  had  not  a  sbilltng  in  the 
world  ;  and  the  other  gentleman  was  equally  aware 
thaX  it  was  not  open  to  him  to  fall  in  love  with 
Nora  Rowley,  —  for  the  same  reason.  In  regard 
to  such  matters  Nora  Rowley  had  been  properly 
brought  up,  having  been  made  to  understand  by 
the  oinit  and  moat  cautious  of  mothers,  that  in  that 
matter  of  falling  in  love  it  was  absolutely  nece»<ary 
that  bread  and  ctiev?e  should  be  considered.  "  I^ 
mance  b  a  vary  pretty  thinj;,"  Lady  Rowley  had 
been  wont  to  sny  to  her  dau<jhters,  "  anil  I  don't 
think  life  would  be  worth  havin<*  without  a  little  of 
it.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  either  of 
my  girU  would  marry  a  man  only  because  he  had 
money.  But  you  can't  even  be  romantic  without 
wmetiiing  to  eat  and  drink."  Nora  thoroughly  mider- 


stood  all  this,  and  being  welt  aware  that  herfortune 
in  the  world,  if  it  was  ever  to  be  made  at  alt,  could 
onl^  be  made  by  marriage,  bad  laid  down  for  her- 
selt  certain  bard  lines,  —  lines  intended  to  be  as  fast 
aa  they  were  hard.  Let  what  might  come  to  her  in 
the  way  ef  likings  and  dislikings,  let  the  temptation 
to  her  be  ever  so  strong,  she  would  never  allow  her 
heart  to  rest  on  a  man  who,  if  he  should  ask  her  to 
be  his  wife,  would  not  have  the  means  of  supporting 
her.  There  were  many,  she  knew,  who  would  con- 
demn such  a  resolution  as  cold,  selfish,  and  heartless. 
She  heard  people  saying  so  daily.  She  read  in  books 
that  it  ought  to  be  so  regarded.  But  she  declared 
to  herself  that  she  would  respect  thejudgment  neith- 
er of  the  people  nor  of  the  books.  To  be  poor  alone, 
to  have  to  live  without  a  bnaband,  to  look  forward  to 
a  Ufe  in  which  there  would  be  nothing  oT  a  career, 
almost  nothing  to  do,  to  awiut  the  vacuity  of  an  ex- 
istence in  wbtch  she  would  be  usefhl  to  no  one,  waa 
a  destiny  which  she  could  toach  herself  to  endure, 
because  it  might  probably  be  forged  uixin  her  by 
neceeaity.  Were  her  father  to  die,  there  would 
hardly  be  bread  for  that  female  flock  to  eat.  As  it 
was,  she  was  eating  the  bread  of  a  man  in  whose 
house  she  was  no  more  than  a  visitor.  The  lot  of  a 
woman,  as  she  often  told  herself,  waa  wretched,  un- 
fortunate, almost  degrading.  For  a  woman  such  as 
herself  there  was  no  path  open  to  her  energy,  other 
than  that  of  getting  a  husband*.  Nora  Rowley 
thought  of  all  uiis  till  she  was  almost  sick  of  the 
prospect  of  her  life,  — especially  sick  of  it  when  she 
was  told  with  much  authority  oy^  the  Lady  Milbor- 
ougha  of  her  acquaintance,  that  it  waa  her  boundea 
duty  to  fidl  in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock.  As  to  fall- 
ing in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock,  she  had  not  as  yet 
quite  made  up  her  mind.  There  was  so  much  to  be 
said  on  that  side  of  the  question,  if  such  falling  in 
love  could  only  bo  made  possible.  But  she  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  never  fall 
In  love  with  a  poor  man.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
that,  she  felt  herself  compelled  to  make  comparisons 
between  Mr.  Glascock  and  one  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury 
a  gentleman  who  had  not  a  shilling. 
Mr.  Ilugb  Stanbury  had  been  at  college  the  most 
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intimate  friend  of  Louiii  Trevelyan,  and  at  Ox- 
ford had  been,  in  spite  of  Trevel^'an's  succeeaes,  a 
bi^er  man  than  bis  n-iend.  Stanfaui^  had  not  taken 
BO  Qigh  a  degree  as  TreTehran, — indeed,  had  not 
gone  out  in  hoQors  at  all.  He  bad  done  little  for  the 
credit  of  his  college,  and  bad  never  put  himself  in 
the  way  of  vrappiog  himself  up  for  lire  in  the  scanty 
lambswool  of  a  fellowship.  But  be  bad  won  for  him- 
self reputation  as  a  clever  speaker,  as  a  man  who 
had  learned  much  that  college  tutors  do  not  profess 
to  teach,  as  a  hard-headed,  ready-witted  fellow,  who, 
having  the  world  as  an  oyster  before  him,  which  it 
was  necessarj  that  he  should  open,  would  certainly 
find  either  a  knife  or  a  sword  with  which  to  open 
it. 

Immediately  on  leavings  college  he  hail  come  to 
town,  and  bad  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Now,  at  the  time  of  our  story,  he  was  a  barrister  of 
four  years'  standing,  but  had  never  yet  made  a 
guinea.  He  had  never  made  a  gitinea  by  his  work 
as  a  barrister,  and  was  beginning  to  doubt  of  him- 
■elf  whether  he  ever  would  do  so.  Not,  as  he  knew 
well,  that  guineas  are  generally  made  with  ease  by 
barristers  of  four  years  standing,  but  because,  as  he 
said  to  his  friends,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  the 
knack  of  it  He  did  not  know  an  attorney  in  the 
world,  and  could  not  conceive  how  any  attorney 
should  ever  be  induced  to  apply  to  him  for  legal 
aid. 

He  had  done  his  work  of  learning  his  trade  about 
as  well  as  other  young  men,  but  had  had  no  means 
of  distinguishing  himself  within  bis  reach.  He  went 
the  Western  Circuit  because  his  aunt,  old  Hiss 
Stanbury,  hved  at  Exeter,  but,  as  he  declared  of 
himself,  had  be  had  another  aunt  living  at  York,  be 
would  have  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  guide  him  in 
his  choice.  He  sat  id&  in  the  courts,  and  bated 
himself  for  so  sitting.  So  it  had  been  with  him  for 
two  years  without  any  consolation  or  additional 
burden  from  other  employment  than  that  of  his 

ErofessioD.  Afler  that,  by  some  chance,  he  had 
ecome  acquainted  with  the  editor  of  tJie  Daily 
Reco]^,  and  by  degrees  had  taken  to  the  writing  of 
articles.  He  had  Seen  told  by  all  his  friends,  and 
especially  by  Trevelyan,  that,  if  he  did  this,  he  might 
as  well  sell  hia  ^wn  and  wtg.  He  declared,  in 
reply,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  sell  his  gown  and 
wig.  He  did  not  see  how  he  should  ever  make 
more  money  out  of  them  than  he  would  do  by  such 
sale.  But  for  the  articles  which  he  wrote  he  re- 
ceived instant  payment,  —  a  process  which  he  found 
to  be  most  consolatory,  most  comfortable,  and,  as  he 
s^d  to  Trevelyan,  as  warm  to  him  as  a  blanket  In 
winter.  ■ 

Trevelyan,  who  was  a  year  younger  than  Stan- 
bury,  had  ts^n*  npon  himself  to  ba  very  angry. 
He  professed  that  he  did  not  think  much  of  the 
trade  of  a  journalist,  and  told  Stanbury  that  he  was 
sinking  from  the  highest  to  almost  the  lowest  busincfj-: 
by  which  an  educated  man  and  a  gentleman  could 
earn  his  bread.  Stanbury  had  simply  replied  timt 
he  saw  some  bread  on  the  one  side,  but  none  on  the 
other ;  and  that  bread  from  some  side  was  indispen- 
sable to  him.  Then  there  had  come  to  be  that 
famous  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  republic 
of  Patagonia,  and  Hugh  Stanbury  bad  been  sent 
out  as  a  special  correspondent  by  tlie  editor  and 

Eroprletor  of  the  Daily  Record.  His  letters  had 
een  much  read,  and  had  called  up  a  great  dual  of 
newspaper  pugnacity.  lie  had  made  important 
statements  which  had  been  llatly  denierl,  and  found 
to  be  utterly  false ;  which  again  had  been  warmly 


reasserted,  and  proved  to  be  most  remarkably  true 
to  the  letter.  In  tim  way  the  correspondence,  and 
he  as  its  author,  became  so  much  talked  about  that, 
on  his  retam  to  England,  he  did  actually  sell  his 

gown  and  wig,  and  declare  to  his  filiends  —  and  to 
Trevelyan  among  the  number  —  that  he  intended 
to  look  to  journalism  for  bis  future  career. 

He  had  been  often  at  the  house  in  Curzon  Street 
In  the  earliest  happy  days  of  his  friend's  marriage,  and 
had  thus  become  acquainted — intimately  acquaint- 
ed—  with  Nora  Rowley.  And  now  again,  since 
his  return  from  Patagonia,  that  acquaintance  had 
been  renewed.  Quite  lately,  since  the  actual  sale 
of  that  wig  and  gown  had  been  effected,  he  had  not 
been  there  so  frequently  as  before,  because  Trevel- 
yan had  expressed  his  indignation  almost  too  openly. 

"  That  such  a  man  ^as  you  should  be  so  faint- 
hearted," Trevelyan  had  said,  "  is  a  thing  that  I  can- 
not understand." 

"  Is  a  man  faint-hearted  when  he  finds  it  improb- 
able that  ho  shall  be  able  to  leap  his  hone  over  a 
house." 

"  Viliat  yon  had  to  do,  bad  been  done  by  hundreds 

before  you." 

"  What  I  had  to  do  has  never  yet  been  done  by 
any  man,"  replied  Stanbury.  "  I  had  to  live  upon 
nothing  till  the  lucky  hour  should  strike." 

"1  think  you  have  been  cowardly,"  said  Trevel- 
yan. 

Even  this  had  made  no  quarrel  between  the  two 
men;  but  Stanbury  had  expressed  himself  annoyed 
by  his  friend's  language,  and  partly  on  that  account, 
and  partly  perhaps  on  another,  had  stayed  away 
from  Curzon  Street.  As  Nora  Rowley  bad  made 
comparisons  about  him,  so  had  he  made  compartMns 
about  her.  Ue  had  owned  to  himself  Aat,  bad  it 
been  possible  that  he  i^uld  marr}',  he  would  willii^ 
ly  intrust  his  happinoas  to  Miss  Rowley.  And 
bad  thought  once  or  twice  that  Trevelyan  had 
wished  that  such  an  arrangement  might  be  made  at 
some  future  day.  Trevelyan  had  always  been  much 
more  sanguine  In  expecting  success  Sox  his  friend  at 
the  bar  than  Stanbury  bad  been  for  himself  It 
might  well  be  that  such  a  man  as  ^«velyaB  might 
think  that  a  clever  rising  barristw  would  be  an 
excellent  husband  ibr  his  sisteisn4aw,  boi  that  a 
man  earning  a  precarious  living  as  a  writer  for  a 
pemiy  paper  w<Hild  be  by  no  means  so  desirable 
a  connection.  Stanbury,  as  he  thought  of  this, 
declared  to  himself  that  he  would  not  care  two 
straws  for  Trevelyan  In  the  matter,  if  he  could  see 
his  way  without  other  impedimenta.  But  the  other 
impediments  were  there  in  such  strength  and  num- 
bers as  to  make  him  feel  that  It  could  not  have  been 
Id  tended  by  Fate  that  La  should  take  to  himself  a 
wife.  Although  those  letters  of  his  tD  tbs  Duly 
Record  bad  been  so  pre-eminentlpp  succcssfiil,  be  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  earn  by  writing  above  twenty- 
five  or  tliirty  pounds  a  month.  If  that  might  be 
continued  to  him,  he  could  live  upon  it  himself ;  but, 
even  with  his  moderate  views,  it  would  not  snffica 
for  hims.'U'  and  family. 

He  had  told  Trevelyan  that,  while  living  as  asx 
expectant  barrister,  he  had  no  means  of  subsl^nce. 
In  this,  as  Trevelyan  knew,  he  was  not  strictly  cor- 
rect. There  was  an  allowance  of  £100  a  year  com- 
in^r  to  hiin  from  the  aunt  whose  residence  at  Exeter 
hail  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  Western 
Circuit.  His  father  had  been  a  clergj-man  with  a 
small  living  in  Devonshire,  and  hod  now  been  dead 
some  fillcen  years.  His  mother  and  two  sisters  were 
still  living  in  a  small  cottasa-ia  his  lata  Other's  par- 
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ish,  on  tlie  interest  of  tbe  money  arising  from  a  life 
ineurance.  Some  pittance,  from  aixty  to  seventy 
pounds  a  year,  was  all  they  had  among  them.  But 
there  was  a  rich  aunt,  Miss  Stanbury,  to  whom  had 
come  considerable  wealth  in  a  manner  mont  roman- 
tic,—  the  little  tale  shall  be  told  before  this  larger 
tale  is  completed,  —  and  this  aunt  bad  undertaken 
to  educate  and  place  out  in  the  world  her  nephew 
IIu<;h.  So  Hugh  had  been  sent  to  Harrow,  and 
then  to  Oxford,  —  where  he  had  much  displeased 
his  aunt  by  not  accomplishing  great  things,  —  and 
then  had  been  wt  down  to  miuce  his  fwtune  as  a 
barrister  in  Londtm,  with  an  allowance  of  £100  a 
year,  bis  aunt  having  paid,  morcsOTer,  Certain  fees 
for  entrance,  tuition,  and  thie  like.  The  very 'hour 
in  which  Miss  Stanbury  learned  that  her  nephew 
was  writing  for  a  {Mnny  newBpi^>er,  aho  sent  oIT  a 
despatch  to  tell  him  that  he  must  give  op  ber  or  the 
penny  paper.  He  replied  by  saying  that  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  earn  bis  bread  in  the  only 
line  from  -which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  bread  would 
be  forthcoming.  By  return  of  post  he  got  another 
letter  to  say  that  he  might  draw  for  the  quarter  then 
becoming  due,  but  that  that  would  be  the  last.  And 
it  was  the  last. 

Stanbury  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  induce  his 
aunt  to  make  over  the  allowance  —  or  at  least  a 
part  of  it  — to  bis  mother  and  sisters,  but  the  old 
lady  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  request. 
She  never  had  given,  and  at  that  moment  did  not 
intend  to  give,  a  shilling  to  the  widow  and  dai^h- 
ters  of  her  tnvther.  Nor'did  she  intend,  or  had  she 
ever  intended,  to  leave  a  sbiUing  of  her  money  to 
Hugh  Stanbury,  —  as  she  had  very  often  told  him. 
Tbti  money  was,  at  her  death,  to  go  b.ick  to  the 
people  from  whom  it  had  come  to  her. 

uTien  Nora  Rowley  made  tliose  comparisons  be- 
tween Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury  and  Mr.  Gbarlea  Glas- 
cock, they  were  always  wound  up  very  much  in  fa- 
vor of  the  briefless  barrister.  Jt  was  not  that  he 
was  the  handsomer  man,  for  he  was  by  no  means 
handsome,  nor  was  be  the  bigger  man,  for  Mr.  Glas- 
cock was  six  feet  tall ;  nor  was  he  better  dressed, 
for  Stanbury  was  untidy,  rather  than  otherwise,  in 
bis  outward  person.  Nor  had  he  any  air  of  fashion 
or  special  grace  to  recommend  him,  for  he  was  un- 
doubtedly an  awkward-mannered  man.  But  there 
was  a  gUnce  of  sanshine  in  his  eye,  and  a  sweetness 
in  the  curl  of  hia  mouth  when  he  smiled,  which  made 
Nora  ^1  that  it  would  have  been  all  up  with  her 
had  she  not  made  so  very  strong  a  law  for  her  own 
guidance.  Stanbury  was  a  man  about  five  feet  ten, 
with  shoulders  more  than  broad  in  proportion,  stout- 
limbed,  rather  awkward  of  his  gait,  with  large  feet 
and  hands,  with  soft  vravy  light  nair,  with  light  gra^ 
eyes,  with  a  broad,  but  by  no  means  ugly  nose.  His 
mouth  and  lips  were  large,  and  he  rarely  showed 
hia  teeth.  He  wore  no  other  beard  than  whiskers, 
which  he  was  apt  to  cut  away  through  heaviness  of 
his  hand  in  shavine:,  till  Nora  longed  to  bid  him  be 
more  carefuL  "  He  does  n't  care  what  sort  of  a  guy 
he  makes  of  himself,"  she  once  aaid  to  her  sister,  al- 
most an^ly.  "  He  is  a  plain  man,  and  he  knows 
it,"  Emily  had  replied.  Mr.  Trevclyan  was  doubt- 
less a  handsome  man,  and  it  was  almost  on  Nora's 
tongue  to  say  something  ill-natured  on  the  subject, 
llugh  Stanbury  was  reputed  to  be  somewhat  hot  in 
spirit  and  manner.  lie  would  be  very  sage  in  ar- 
gomentt  pounding  down  his  ideas  on  politics,  religion, 
or  soci^  life  with  his  fist  as  well  as  his  voice.  He 
was  quick,  perha[»,  at  making  antipathies,  and  quick, 
too,  in  making  fnondships ;  impressionable,  deuion- 


strative,  eager,  rapid  in  his  ■  movements, — some- 
times to  the  great  detriment  of  his  shins  and  knuc- 
kles ;  and  he  possessed  the  sweetest  temper  that  was 
ever  given  to  a  man  for  the  bSessing  of  a  woman. 
This  was  the  man  between  whom  and  Mr.  Glascock 
Nora  Rowley  found  it  to  be  impOBsible  not  to  make 
comparisons. 

Oq  the  very  day  after  Lady  Mllborongh's  dinner- 
party Stanbury  overtook  Trevelyan  in  the  street, 
and  asked  his  friend  where  he  was  going  eastward. 
Trevclyan  was  on  his  way  to  call  upon  his  lawyer, 
and  eaid  so.  But  he  did  not  sa^  why  he  was  going 
to  his  lawyer.  He  had  sent  to  his  wife  by  Kora  that 
morning  to  know  whether  Ae  would  make  to  him 
the  promise  he  required.  The  only  answer  which 
Nora  could  draw  from  her  nster  was  a  counter  qaes- 
tion,  demanding  whether  he  would  ask  her  pardon 
for  the  injury  ae  bad  done  ber.  Nora  had  been* 
most  eager,  most  anxious,  most  ccmciliatory  as  a  mm- 
scnger ;  but  no  good  had  come  of  these  messages, 
and  Trevelyan  had  gone  forth  to  tell  all  his  trouble 
to  h\a  family  lawyer.  Old  Mr.  Bideawhile  bad  been 
his  father's  ancient  and  esteemed  friend,  and  he 
could  tell  things  to  Mr.  Bideawhile  which  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  telt  to  any  other  living  man  ; 
and  he  could  generally  condescend  to  accept  Mr. 
Bideawhile's  advice,  knotting  that  his  father  before 
bim  had  been  guided  by  the  same- 

'*  But  you  are  out  of  your  way  for  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  I  have  to  call  at  Twining's.   And  where  are 
you  going  ?  "* 

"I  have  been  three  times  round  St  James's  Park 
to  collect  my  thoughts,"  said  Stanbury,  "  and  now 
I 'm  on  my  way  to  the  Daily  R,  250,  Fleet  Street. 
It  is  ray  custom  of  an  afternoon.  I  am  prepared  to 
instruct  the  British  public  of  to-morrow  on  any  sub- 
ject, as  per  order,  from  the  downfall  of  a  European 
compact  to  the  price  of  a  Ixmdon  mutton  chop. 

"  1  Ruppose  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about 
it,"  said  Trevelyan,  afler  a  pause. 
.  "Not  another  word.  How  should  there  be? 
Aunt  Jemima  has  already  drawn  tight  the  purse- 
strings,  and  it  would  soon  be  the  casual  ward  in 
earnest  if  it  were  not  for  the  Daily  R.  God  blt>ss 
the  Daily  R. !  Only  think  what  a  thin^  it  is  to  have 
all  subject^!  open  to  one,  from  the  desttni»  of  France 
to  the  profit  proper  to  a  bnteher." 

" Ifvou  like  it!" 

"  I  do  Vke  it  It  may  not  be  altc^other  honest. 
I  don't  know  what  is.  But  it 's  a  deal  nonester  than 
defending  thieves  and  bamboozling  juries.  How  is 
your  wife  ?  " 

"  She  '8  pretty  well,  thank  you." 

Stanbuij  knew  at  once,  from  the  tone  d  hfs 
friend's  voice,  that  there  was  smnething  ihrong. 

*'And  Louis  tfae  less?"  ha  said,  asking  after 
Trevelyan'a  child. 

"  He 's  all  ri^t" 

"  And  Miss  itowley  ?  When  one  b^ns  one's 
inquiries  one  is  bonnd  to  go  through  toe  whtrie 

family." 

'*  Miss  Rowley  is  pretty  well,"  said  Trevelyan. 

Previously  to  this,  Trevelyan  when  speaking  of 
his  nster^n-law  to  Stanbary,  had  always  called  her 
Nora,  and  had  been  wont  to  speak  of  her  as  though 
she  were  almost  as  much  the  mend  of  one  of  them 
as  of  the  other.  The  chaiwe  0f  tone  on  this  occa- 
sion w»8  in  truth  occasioned  by  the  sadness  'of  the 
man's  thoughts  in  reference  to  ms  wife,  but  Stanbuiy 
attributed  it  to  another  cause.  "He  need  not  be 
afraid  of  me,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  at  least  he 
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should  not  show  methnt  he  is."  Then  they  part- 
ed, Trevelyan  going  into  Tmning's  bank,  and 
Stanburjr  •passing  on  towards  the  office  of  the 
Dwly  R. 

Stanbury  had  in  truth  been  altogether  mistaken 
as  to  the  state  of  his  friend's  mind  on  that  rooming. 
Trevelyan,  although  he  had,  according  to  his  custom, 

f)ut  in  a  word  in  condemnation  of  the  newspaper 
ine  of  life,  was  at  the  moment  thinking  whether  he 
would  not  tell  all  hb  trouble  to  Hugh  Stanbury. 
He  knew  that  he  should  not  find  anywhere,  not 
even  in  Mr.  Bideawhile,  a  more  friendly  or  tnore 
trustworthy  listener.  When  Nora  Rowley*s  name 
had  been  mentioned,  he  had  not  thought  of  her. 
He  had  simply  repeated  the  name  with  the  usual 
answer.  He  was  at  the  moment  cautioning  himself 
against  a  confidence  which  after  all  might  not  be 
'  necesHuy,  and  which  on  this  occanon  was  not  made. 
When  one  la  in  trouble  it  is  a  great  ease  to  tell 
one's  tronhle  to  a  friend ;  hot  then  one  should  al- 
ways wash  one's  dirty  linen  at  home.  The  latter 
consideration  prevailed,  and  Trevelyan  allowed  his 
friend  to  go  on  without  burdening  him  with  the 
story  of  that  domestic  quarrel.  Nor  did  he  on  that 
occasion  tell  it  to  Mr.  Bideawhile ;  f<»-  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile  was  not  found  at  his  chambers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SHOWING  HOW  THE  QDABREL  PROGKESSED. 

Trevelyan  got  back  to  his  own  house  at  about 
three,  and,  on  going  into  the  library,  found  on  his 
table  a  letter  to  him  addressed  in  his  wife's  hand- 
writing. He  opened  it  quickly,  hoping  to  find  tbat 
promise  which  he  had  demanded,  and  resolving  that 
if  it  were  made  he  would  at  once  become  afiiection- 
ate,  yielding,  and  gentle  to  his  wife.  But  there  was 
not  a  word  written  by  his  wife  within  the  envelope. 
It  contained  simply  another  letter,  already  opened, 
addressed  to  her.  This  letter  had  been  brought  up 
to  her  during  her  husband's  absence  from  the lioose, 
and  was  as  follows : — 

ACMUTS,  Thunder. 
Deah  Emilt  :  I  have  just  come  from  the  Cc^ 
nial  Office.   It  is  all  settled,  and  Sir  M.  has  been 
sent  for.   Of  course,  you  will  tell  T.  now. 

Yours,         F.  O. 

The  letter  was,  of  course,  from  Colonel  Osborne, 
and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  when  she  received  it,  had  had 
great  doubts  whether  she  would  enclose  it  to  her 
husband  opened  or  unopened.  She  had  hitherto 
refused  to  make  the  promise  which  her  husband 
exacted,  but  nevertheless  she  was  minded  to  obey 
him.  Had  he  included  in  his  demand  any  require- 
ment that  she  should  receive  no  letter  from  Colonel 
Osborne,  she  would  not  have  opened  this  one.  But 
nothing  had  been  said  about  letters,  and  she  would 
not  show  herself  to  be  afraid.  So  she  read  the  note, 
and  then  sent  it  down  to  be  put  on  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
table  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  him. 

*>  If  he  is  not  altogether  blinded,  it  wilt  show  him 
how  cruelly  he  has  wronged  me,"  said  she  to  her  sis- 
ter. She  was  sitting  at  the  time  with  her  boy  in 
her  lap,  telling  herself  that  the  child's  features  were 
in  all  respects  the  very  same  as  his  father's,  and 
that,  come  what  come  might,  the  child  should  always 
be  taudit  by  her  to  love  and  respect  his  father.  And 
then  Miere  came  a  horrible  thought.  \That  if  the 
child  should  be  taken  away  from  her  ?  If  this  quar- 
rel, out  of  which  she  saw  no  present  mode  of  escape, 


were  to  lead  to  a  separadon  between  her  and  her 
husband,  would  not  the  law,  and  the  judges,  and  the 
courts,  and  all  the  Lady  Milboroughs  of  their  joint 
acquaintance  into  the  bargain,  say  that  the  child 
should  go  with  his  father?  The  judges,  and  the 
courts,  and  the  Lady  Milboroughs  would,  of  course, 
say  that  she  was  the  sinner.  And  what  could  she 
do  without  her  boy  ?  Would  not  any  humility,  any 
grovelling  in  the  dust,  be  better  for  her  than  that  ? 
*•  It  is  a  very  poor  thing  to  be  a  woman,"  sho  said 
to  her  sister. 

"  It  is  perhaps  better  than  being  a  dog,"  said 
Nora ;  "  but  of  course,  we  can't  compare  ourselvca  to 
men." 

"  It  would  be  better  to  be  a  d<^.  One  would  n't 
be  made  to  suffer  so  much.  When  a  puppy  is  taken 
away  from  its  motiier,  she  is  bad  enough  for  a  few 
days,  but  she  gets  over  it  in  a  week.'^  There  was  a 
pause  then  for  a  few  moments.  Nora  knew  well 
which  way  ran  the  current  of  her  sister's  thoughts, 
and  had  nothing  at  the  present  moment  which  she 
could  say  on  that  subject  •*  It  is  very  hard  for  a 
woman  to  know  what  to  do,"  continued  Emily, 
"  but  if  she  is  to  marry,  I  think  she  had  better  mar- 
ry a  fool.  After  all,  a  fool  generally  knows  that  be 
is  a  foot,  and  will  trust  some  one,  though  he  may 
not  trust  his  wife." 

"  I  will  never  wittingly  marry  a  fool,"  said 
Nora. 

"You  will  marry  Mr.  Glascock,  of  course.  I 
don't  say  that  he  b  a  fool ;  but  I  do  not  think  he 
has  that  kind  of  strength  which  shows  itself  in  per- 
versity." 

"  If  he  asked  me,  I  should  not  have  htm ;  —  and 
he  will  never  ask  me." 

"  He  will  ask  you,  and,  of  course,  you  11  take  him. 
Why  not  V  You  can't  be  otherwise  than  a  woman. 
And  you  must  marry.  And  this  man  is  a  jgentle- 
man,  and  will  be  a  peer.  There  is  nothing  on 
earth  gainst  him,  except  that  he  does  not  set  the 
Thames  on  fire.  Louis  intends  to  set  the  Tham^ 
on  fire  some  day,  and  see  what  comes  of  it." 

"  All  the  same,  I  shall  not  marry  Mr.  Glascock. 
A  woman  can  die,  at  any  rate,"  said  Nora. 

*'  No,  she  can't.  A  woman  must  be  decent ;  and 
to  die  of  want  is  very  indecent.  She  can't  die,  and 
she  must  n't  be  in  want,  and  she  ought  n't  to  be  a 
burden.  I  suppose  it  was  thought  necessary  that 
every  man  should  have  two  to  choose  from ;  and 
therefore  there  are  so  many  more  of  us  than  the 
world  wants.  I  wonder  whether  you 'd  mind  taking 
that  down  stairs  to  his  table  ?  I  don't  like  to  send 
it  by  the  servant;  and  I  don't  want  to  go  my- 
self." 

Then  Nora  had  taken  the  letter  down,  and  left 
it  where  Louis  Trevelyan  would  be  sure  to  find 
it. 

He  did  6nd  it,  and  was  sorely  disappointed  when 
he  perceived  that  it  contained  no  word  from  his 
wife  to  himself.  He  opened  Colonel  Osborne's 
note,  and  read  it,  and  became,  as  he  did  so,  almost 
more  angry  than  before.  Who  was  this  man  that 
he  should  dare  to  address  another  man's  wife  as 
"Dear  Emily"?  At  the  moment  Trevelyan  re- 
membered well  enough  that  he  had  heard  the  man 
so  call  his  wife,  that  it  had  been  done  openly  in  his 

Eresence,  and  bad  not  given  him  a  thought.  But 
.ady  Rowley  and  Sir  Mannadnke  had  tlum  been 
present  also ;  and  that  man  on  that  occauon  had 
oeen  the  old  friend  of  the  old  father,  and  not  the 
woold-be  young  fiiend  of  the  young  dat^hter. 
Trevelyan  could  hardly  naasfa  about.it,  but  felt 
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that  whereas  the  one  was  not  improper,  the  other 
was  grossly  impertinent,  and  even  wicked.  And 
then,  again,  hia  wife,  his  Emily,  was  to  show  to  him, 
to  her  husband,  or  was  not  to  show  to  him,  the  let- 
ter which  she  received  from  this  man,  the  letter  in 
which  she  was  addrosed  as  "  Dear  Euuly,"  accord- 
ing to  this  man's  jadgment  tnd  wish,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  his  jai^gment  and  wish, — not  according 
to  the  ludgment  and  wish  of  fahn  who  was  her  hus- 
band, oer  lord,  and  her  master !  **  Of  course,  you 
will  tell  T.  now."  This  was  intolerable  to  him.  It 
made  him  feel  that  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  second, 
and  this  man  to  be  regarded  as  first  And  then  he 
began  to  recapitulate  all  the  good  things  he  bad 
done  for  his  wife,  and  all  the  causes  which  he  had 

fiven  her  for  gratitude.  Had  he  not  taken  her  to 
is  bosom,  and  bestowed  upon  her  the  half  of  all 
that  be  had,  simply  for  herself,  asking  for  nothing 
more  than  her  love?  He  had  possessed  money, 
position,  a  name,  —all  that  nukes  life  worth  hav- 

He  had  found  her  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  world, 
with  no  fortune,  with  no  advantages  of  family  or  so- 
<»al  Btanding, — bo  luroumstaneea  that  any  friend 
would  have  warned  him  against  such  a  marriage ; 
but  he  had  mven  her  hts  heart,  and  his  hand,  and 
bis  house,  and  had  asked  for  nothing  in  return  but 
that  he  should  be  all  in  all  to  her,  —  that  he  should  be 
her  one  god  upon  earth.  And  be  had  done  more  even 
than  this.  "Bring  your  sister,"  he  had  said.  "  The 
house  shall  be  big  enough  for  her  also,  and  she  shall 
be  my  sister  as  well  as  yours."  Who  had  ever  done 
more  for  a  woman,  or  shown  a  more  absolute  confi- 
dence ?  And  now  what  was  the  return  he  received  ? 
She  was  not  contented  with  her  one  god  upon  earth, 
but  must  make  to  herself  other  gods,  —  another  god, 
and  that  too  out  of  a  lump  of  the  basest  clay  to  be 
found  around  her.  He  thought  that  he  could  re- 
member to  have  heard  it  said  m  early  days,  long  be- 
fore be  himself  had  had  an  idea  of  marrying,  that  no 
man  should  look  for  a  wife  from  among  the  tropica, 
that  women  educated  amidst  the  languors  of  those 
sunny  climes  rarely  came  to  posseM  those  high  ideas 
of  conjugal  duty  and  feminine  truth  which  a  man 
should  regard  as-tho  first  requisites  of  a  good  wife. 
As  be  thought  of  all  this,  he  almost  regretted  that  he 
had  ever  visited  the  Mandarins,  or  ever  heard  the 
name  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley. 

He  should  have  nourished  no  such  thoughts  in  his 
heart.  He  had,  indeed,  been  generous  to  his  wife 
and  to  bis  wife's  family ;  but  we  may  almost  say  that 
the  man  who  is  really  generous  in  such  matters  is 
unconscious  of  hia  own  generosity.  The  giver  who 
gives  tbo  most,  gives,  and  does  not  know  that  he 
gives.  And  had  not  she  given  too  ?  In  that  matter 
of  giving  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  if  each  gives 
all,  the  two  are  equal,  let  the  things  given  be  what 
thc^  may  I  King  Cophetua  did  nothing  for  his  beggar 
maid,  unless  she  were  to  him,  after  he  had  mamed 
her,  as  royal  a  queen  &9  though  he  had  taken  her 
from  the  oldest  stock  of  reigning  families  then  extant. 
Trevelyan  knewall  this  himself,  —  bad  sjud  so  to  him- 
self a  score  of  times,  tiiough  not  probably  in  spoken 
words  or  formed  sentences.  But.  that  all  was  equal 
between  himself  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom  had  been 
a  thing  ascertained  by  him  as  a  certainty.  There 
was  no  debt  of  gratitude  from  her  to  him  which  he 
did  not  acknowledge  to  exist  also  as  from  him  to  her. 
But  yet,  in  his  anger,  be  could  not  keep  himself  from 
thinking  of  the  gifts  he  bad  showered  upon  her. 
And  be^had  been,  was,  would  ever  be,  if  she  would 
only  allow  it,  so  true  to  her!  He  had  selected  no  other 


Mend  to  take  her  place  in  his  councils !  There  was 
no  "  dear  Mary  "  or  "  dear  Augusta  "  with  whom  he 
had  secrete  to  be  kept  from  his  wife.  When  there 
arose  with  him  any  question  of  interest,  —  question 
of  interest  such  as  was  this  of  the  return  a£  ^r  Mar- 
maduke to  het^  —  he  would  show  it  in  all  its  bearings 
to  luB  wife.  He  had  his  secrets  too,  bat  his  secrets 
had  all  been  made  secrets  for  her  also.  There  was 
not  a  woman  in  the  world  in  whose  company  he  took 
special  delight  in  her  absence. 

And  if  there  had  been,  how  much  leas  would  have 
been  her  ground  of  complaint Let  a  man  have 
any  such  mendships,  —  what  friendships  he  may,  — 
he  does  not  disgrace  bis  wife.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
BO  true  of  heart  that  he  desired  no  such  friendships; 
but  for  a  man  indulging  in  such  friendships  there 
might  be  excuse,  fiven  though  a  man  be  false,  a 
woman  is  not  shamed  and  brought  unto  tiie  dust  be- 
fore all  the  world.  But  the  slightest  rumor  on  a 
woman's  name  is  a  load  of  infamy  on  her  husband's 
shoulders.  It  was  not  enough  for  Ciesar  that  hu 
wife  should  be  true  ;  it  was  necessary  to  Cicsar  that 
she  should  not  even  be  suspected.  Trevelyan  told 
himself  that  he  suspected  his  wife  of  no  sin.  God 
forlud  that  it  should  ever  come  to  that,  both  for  his 
sake  and  for  hen ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  sake  of 
that  boy  who  was  so  dear  to  them  both  I  But  there 
would  be  the  vile  whispers,  and  dirty  slanders  would 
be  dropped  from  envious  tongues  into  envious  ears, 
and  minds  prone  to  evil  wouUl  think  evil  of  him  and 
of  his.  Haa  not  Lady  Milborough  already  cautioned 
him  ?  O  that  he  should  have  lived  to  have  been 
cautioned  about  his  wife  ;  —  that  he  should  be  told 
that  eyes  outside  had  looked  into  the  sacred  shrine 
of  his  heart  and  seen  that  things  there  were  fatally 
amiss  !  And  yet  Lady  Milborough  was  quite  right. 
Had  he  not  in  his  hand  at  this  moment  a  document 
that  proved  her  to  be  right  ?  *'  Dear  Emily  I "  He 
took  this  note,  and  cru^ed  it  in  his  fiat,  and  then 
pulled  it  Into  fragments. 

But  what  should  he  do  ?  There  was,  first  of  all 
considerations,  the  du^  which  he  owed  to  lus  wife, 
and  the  love  which  he  bore  her.  That  she  was  igno- 
rant and  innocent  he  was  sure ;  but  then  she  was 
so  contumacious  that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  take  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  guarding  her  from  the  effects 
of  her  ignorance,  and  m^nttuning  for  her  the  ad- 
vantages of  her  innocence.  He  was  her  master,  and 
she  must  know  that  he  was  her  master.  But  how 
was  be  to  proceed  when  she  refused  to  obey  the 
plainest  ana  most  necessary  command  which  he  laid 
upon  her  ?  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  much  his  wife's 
master,  he  cannot  maintain  his  mastei-dom  by  any 
power  which  the  law  places  in  his  hands.  He  had 
asked  his  wife  for  a  promise  of  obedience,  and  she 
would  not  give  it  to  him!  What  was  he  to  do 
next  ?  He  could,  no  doubt,  —  at  least  he  thought 
so, — keep  the  man  from  her  presence.  He  could 
Older  the  servant  not  to  admit  the  man,  and  the 
servant  would,  doubties!',  obey  him.  But  to  what  a 
condition  would  he  then  have  been  brought! 
Would  not  the  world  then  be  over  for  him,  —  over 
for  him  as  the  husband  of  a  wife  whom  he  could  not 
love  unless  he  respeoted  her?  Better  that  there 
should  be  no  such  world  than  call  in  the  aid  of  S 
servant  to  guard  the  conduct  of  bis  wife. 

As  he  thought  of  it  all,  it  seemed  to  him  that,  if 
she  would  not  obey  him,  and  give  him  this  promise, 
they  must  be  separated.  He  would  not  live  with 
her,  he  would  not  give  her  the  privileges  of  his  wife, 
if  she  refused  to  render  to  him  the  ol^dience  which 
was  hia  privilege.    The  more  he  *^^^^)^^g|^^ 
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more  ooDvinced  be  was  that  he  ought  not  to  yieM 
to  her.  Let  her  once  yield  to  bitn,  and  then  his 
tendernew  should  b^n,  and  there  should  be  no 
limit  to  it  But  be  wotild  not  see  her  till  she  had 
yielded.  He  would  not  see  her;  and  if  he  should 
fiod  that  she  did  see  Colonel  Odbome,  then  he 
would  tell  her  that  she  could  no  longer  dwell  under 
the  same  roof  with  him. 

His  resolution  on  these  points  waa  very  strong, 
and  yet  there  came  over  him  a  feeling  that  it  was 
bia  duty  to  be  gentle.  There  was  a  feeling  also, 
that  that  privilege  of  receiving  obedienoe  which 
was  so  indubitably  hie  own  could  only  be  maintaiaed 
by  certain  wise  practices  on  his  fart,  in  wliich  gen- 
tleness must  predominatti.  l\ives  are  bound  to 
obey  their  husbands,  but  obedience  cannot  be  ex- 
acted from  wives,  as  it  may  from  servants,  by  ud  of 
law  and  with  penalties,  or  as  from  a  horse,  by  pun- 
ishments and  manger  curtailments.  A  man  should 
be  master  in  his  own  house,  but  he  should  make  his 
mastery  palatable,  equitable,  smooth,  soft  to  the 
touch,  a  thiog  almost  unfelt.  How  was  he  to  do  all 
this  now,  when  he  had  already  given  an  order  to 
which  obedience  had  been  refuseu  unless  under  cer- 
tain  8^puUtioDs;^an  agreement  with  which  would 
be  degradation  to  him  ?  He  had  pointed  out  to  his 
wife  her  dut^,  and  she  had  said  she  would  do  her 
duty  as  pointed  out,  on  condition  that  he  would  beg 
her  pardon  for  having  pointed  it  out  1  This  he 
could  not  and  would  not  do.  Let  the  heavens  fall, 
—  and  the  faUing  of  the  heavens  in  thb  case  waa  a 
separation  between  him  and  lus  wife, — but  he 
would  not  consent  to  such  injustice  as  that ! 

But  what  was  he  to  do  at  this  moment,  — 
especially  with  reference  to  that  note  wluch  he  had 
destroyed.  At  last  he  reetrfved  to  write  to  his  wiie, 
and  he  conseqnenily  did  write  and  send  to  her  the 
following  letter :  — 

Mat  4. 

Deabest  Emily;  If  Colonel  Osborne  should 
write  to  you  again,  it  will  be  better  that  ^-ou  should 
not  open  his  letter.  As  you  know  his  handwriting 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  so  arranging.  Should 
any  further  letter  come  from  Colonel  0«borne  ad- 
dressed to  you,  you  had  better  put  it  under  cover  to 
me,  and  take  no  notice  of  it  yourself. 

I  shall  dine  at  the  club  to-day.  We  were  to 
have  gone  to  Mis.  Peacock's  in  the  evening.  You 
had  better  write  a  line  to  say  that  we  shall  not  be 
there.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Nora  should  lose  her 
eveniag.  Pnvy,  think  very  carefully  over  what  I 
hove  asked  of  yoo.  My  request  to  yon  i%  that  yon 
will  not  wiHiiiely  eae  Cohnel  Osbwne  again.  Of 
coarse  you  willnndeistand  that  tUs  is  not  supposed 
to  extend  to  accidental  meetings,  as  to  which, 
should  they  oecnr,— and  they  would  be  sore  to 
•ccnr,  — you  wmid  find  that  wy  would  be  wholly 
tmnoticed  by  me. 

Bat  I  must  request  that  you  will  comply  with 
my  wish  in  this  matter.  If  you  will  send  for  me  I 
will  go  to  you  instantly,  and  after  one  word  from 
you  to  the  desired  eifect,  you  will  find  that  there 
will  be  no  recurrence  by  me  to  a  subject  so  hateful. 
As  I  have  done,  and  am  doing  what  I  think  to  be 
ri^t,  I  cannot  stultify  myseU^y  saying  that  I  tlunk 
I  have  been  wrong. 

Yours  mwayB,  deareat  Emily, 

With  the  most  thorout^h  love, 

Louis  Tretelyak. 


"Bub  letter  he  himself  pat  on  his  wife's  dreanng- 
room  taUe,  and  then  he  went  ont  to  hia  club. 


CHAPTER  VL 

BHOWIKO  HOW  BKOOKCIL-IATIOTI  WAS  MADE. 

*'  Look  at  that,"*  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  when  her 
sister  came  into  her  room  about  an  hour  before  din- 
ner-time. Nora  read  the  letter,  and  then  asked  her 
sister  what  she  meant  to  do.  "  I  have  written  to 
Mrs,  Peacock.  I  doa't  know  what  else  I  can  do. 
It  is  very  hard  upon  you,  —  that  you  should  have 
been  kept  at  home.  But  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Glas- 
cock would  have  been  at  Mrs.  Peacock's." 
"  And  what  else  will  you  do,  Emily  ?  " 
*'  Nothing  ;  —  simply  live  deserted  and  foriom  till 
he  shall  choose  to  fiod  his  wits  again.  There  is 
nothing  else  that  a  woman  can  do.  If  be  chooses 
to  dine  at  his  club  every  day  I  can't  help  it  We 
must  put  off  all  the  engagements,  and  that  will  be 
hard  upon  you." 

"  Don't  talk  about  me.    It  is  too  terrible  to  think 
that  there  should  be  such  a  quarreL" 

"  What  can  I  do  ?    Have  I  been  wron^  'f  " 
"  Simply  do  what  be  tells  you,  whether  it  is  wrong 
or  right.    If  it's  right,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  u* 
it 's  wrong,  it  will  not  be  your  fault" 

"  That 's  very  eaaly  said  and  it  sounds  logical ; 
but  you  must  know  it 's  unreasonable." 

"  I  don't  care  about  reason.  He  is  your  husband, 
and,  if  he  wishes  it,  you  should  do  it  And  what  will 
be  the  harm  ?  You  don't  mean  to  see  Colonel  Os- 
borne any  more.  You  have  already  said  that  lie 's 
not  to  be  admitted." 

"I  have  said  that  nobody  is  to  be  admitted. 
Louis  has  driven  me  to  that  How  can  I  look  the 
servant  in  the  face  and  tell  lum  that  any  snooijl 
gentleman  is  not  to  be  admitted  to  see  me  r  O 
dear !  0  dear !  have  I  done  anything  to  deserve  it  ? 
Was  ever  so  monstrous  an  accwiation  made  against 
any  wotiun  1  If  it  were  not  for  my  boy  I  would 
deiy  him  to  do  his  worst" 

On  the  day  following  Nora  became  a  menenger 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  and  before  dinner- 
time a  reconciliation  had  been  effected.  Of  course 
the  wife  gave  way  at  last ;  and  of  course  she  gave 
way  so  cunningly  that  the  husband  received  none 
of  the  gratification  which  he  had  expected  in  her 
surrender.    "  Tell  him  to  come,"  Nora  had  urged. 

Of  course  he  can  come  if  he  pleases,"  Emily  oad 
replied.  Then  Nora  had  told  Louis  to  come,  and 
Louis  had  demanded  whether,  if  he  did  so,  the 
promise  which  be  exacted  would  be  given.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  Nora  perverted  the  truth  a  little ;  but 
if  ever  such  pervemon  may  be  fiM^iven,  fotgiveneas 
was  doe  to  her.  If  they  could  onfy  be  broi^t  to- 
gether, she  was  sure  that  there  would  be  a  recoooili- 
aUon.  They  were  brought  together,  and  there  was  a 
reconcihation. 

"  Dearest  Emily,  I  am  so  glad  to  oome  to  you," 
said  the  husband,  walkinj^  up  to  his  wife  in  their 
bedroom,  and  taking  her  in  bis  arms. 

*'  i  have  been  very  unhappy,  Louis,  for  the  last 
two  days,"  said  she,  very  gravely,  —  returning  lus 
kiss,  but  returning  it  somewhat  cxjdly. 

*'  We  have  both  been  unhappy,  I  am  sure,"  said 
he.  Then  he  paused,  that  the  pronuse  might  be 
made  to  him.  He  had  certainly  understood  that  it 
was  to  be  made  without  reserve,  —  as  an  act  on  her 
part  which  she  had  fully  consulted  to  perform.  But 
she  stood  silent  with  one  hand  on  tho  dressing-table, 
looking  away  from  him,  very  beautiful,  and  dignified 
too,  in  her  manner;  but  not,  as  iar  as  he  could  jui^, 
either  repentant  or  aabmiMuc&    "Nona  aaid  that 
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yon  woold  make  ma  the  promise  whicfa  I  ask  from 
you." 

"  I  cannot  think,  iiOOM,  how  joa  can  want  sticb  « 
promise  from  me." 

"  I  think  it  right  to  ask  it ;  X  do  indeed." 

"  Can  von  imagine  that  X  shall  ever  iviUinetT  see 
this  gentleman  again  after  what  hai  occnrrM  ?  It 
will  be  for  yon  to  teU  the  servant.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  can  do  that.  But,  as  a  matter  <^  cootk,  I 
wilt  encovrage  no  person  to  come  to  yoax  bouse  of 
whom  yon  disapprove.  It  wonld  be  «iaetly  the 
same  of  amj  m«n  or  of  any  woman.'* 
That  it  aU  that  I  ask." 

1  am  snrprised  that  yon  should  have  tboqght  it 
necessary  to  make  any  form^  request  in  the  matter. 
Your  word  was  qnite  sufficient.  That  you  idionid 
find  cause  of  complaint  in  Colonel  OsbMne's  eonnDg 
here  is,  of  course,  a  different  tlung." 
"  Quite  a  difierent  thing,"  said  he. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  anderatand  either  jout  mo- 
tives or  your  fears.  I  do  not  understand  them. 
My  own  self-respect  prevents  me  from  supposing  it 
to  be  possiUe  that  yon  have  attribtrted  an  evil 
thought  to  me." 

Indeed,  indeed,  I  never  have,"  said  the  husband. 

That  I  can  assure  yon  I  regard  as  a  matter  of 
course,"  said  the  wife. 

But  von  know^  Emily,  the  way  in  wMtdi  the 
worid  ta&a"  * 

"  The  wwld  t  And  do  you  reg^  tbe  wtn-ld, 
Louia?" 

**  Lady  Milborongh,  1  believe,  ^ke  to  yoorself." 

"  Lady  Milborongfa  I  No,  she  did  not  speak  to 
me.  She  began  to  do  so,  bat  I  wascarefnl  to  silence 
her  at  onoe.  From  you,  Louis,  I  am  bound  to  bear 
whatever  yon  may  choose  to  say  to  me ;  but  I  will 
not  heiw  from  any  other  lips  a  single  word  that  may 
be  injurious  to  your  honor."  This  she  said  very 
quietly,  wiUi  much  dignity,  and  he  felt  that  he  had 
better  not  Mswer  her.  She  had  given  him  the 
promise  which  he  had  demanded,  and  he  began  to  fear 
that  if  he  pushed  the  matter  further  she  might  go  back 
even  from  that  amonat  of  submisuon.  he  kissed 
her  again,  and  had  the  boy  brons^t  into  the  nmn, 
and  by  ^^me  that  be  wnit  to  mm  tar  dianer  he 
was  able,  at  any  rate,  to  seam  to  be  well  pkmad. 

BiclMrd,'*  be  said  to  the  servant,  as  soon  m  be 
was  doam  stain,  **  when  Colonel  MKime  oalb  ^^n, 
say  that  yon  mistress  is  —  not  at  home."  He  gave 
the  order  in  the  most  indifferent  tone  voice  which 
he  could  ossnme ;  but  as  he  gave  it  he  leit  thorongbly 
ashamed  of  it.  Richard,  who,  with  the  other  ser- 
vants, had  of  coarse  known  tbiri  there  had  been  a 
quarrel  between  his  master  and  mistress  f(v  the  last 
two  daya,  no  donbt  understood  all  about  it. 

While  they  were  sitting  at  dinner  on  next 
day,  a  Saturday,  there  came  another  note  from  Col- 
onel Osborne.  The  servMit  brought  it  to  his  mis- 
ttfesfl,  and  she,  when  she  had  looked  at  it,  put  it  down 
by  her  fiate.  Trevelyaa  knew  iannediately  from 
whom  the  letter  had  cone,  end  onderrtood  bow  im- 
possible it  was  fat  hi*  wife  to  give  it  op  in  tibe  ser- 
vant's presence.  The  letter  lay  there  till  the  man 
was  out  of  the  room,  and  then  she  handed  it  to 
Nora.  '*  Will  yoo  ^ve  thafe  to  Lome  ?  "  she  said. 
"  It  comes  from  Ihe  man  whom  be  snpposes  to  be  my 
lover." 

"  Emily  ! "  said  he,  jumping  from  his  seat,  "  bow 
can  yoa  tulow  words  so  horrible  and  so  untnie  to  fail 
from  your  mouth  ?  " 

If  it  be  not  so,  why  am  I  to  be  placed  in  sooh 
a  pontion      this  ?   The  serrant  knows,  of  eonne, 


from  whom  the  letter  comes,  and  sees  that  I  have 
been  forbidden  to  open  it"  Then  the  man  retnmed 
to  the  room,  and  the  remainder  of  the  dinner  passed 
tfff"  almost  in  uleace.  It  was  thmr  custom,  when  titey 
dined  without  company,  to  leave  the  dining-room  to- 
gether, but  on  this  evening  Trevelyan  remained  for 
a  few  minutes  that  be  might  read  Colonel  Os- 
borne's letter.  He  waited,  standing  on  Uie  nig  with 
his  face  to  the  firepbce,  tilt  be  was  qaito  alone,  and 
then  he  opened  it.   It  ran  as  follows :  — 

norsB  Of  CoiMosa,  Sntiuday, 
"Dear  Emily," —Trevelyan,  as  he  read  this, 
cursed  Colonel  Osborne  between  his  teeth,  — 

Dkar  Eam-Y :  I  called  this  aftemotn,  bat  you 
were  oat.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed 
by  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  but  you  shoald  rather  be 
glad  o£  it  They  aa,y  at  the  C.  O.  that  Sir  Aiarma- 
duke  would  not  receive  their  letter,  if  sent  now,  till 
the  miildle  of  June,  and  that  he  could  not  be  in  Lon- 
don, let  him  do  'what  he  wonld,  till  the  end  of  July. 
They  hope  to  have  the  sesuon  over  by  that  time,  and 
thei^ra  the  committee  is  to  be  pirii  off  till  next  ses- 
sion. They  mean  to  have  Lord  Bowles  borne  firom 
Canada,  and  th^  think  that  Bowies  would  like  to 
be  here  in  the  wmter.  Sir  Marmaduke  will  be  sum- 
moned for  February  next,  and  will  of  course  stretch 
bis  stay  over  the  hot  months.  All  this  will,  on  the 
wbf^e,  be  fin*  the  best  Lady  Rowley  could  hardly 
have  packed  np  ber  things  and  come  away  at  a  d^'s 
notice,  whatever  your  father  might  have  done.  I '11 
call  to-morrow  at  luncheon-time. 

Yours  always,  F,  O. 

There  was  nothing  objectionable  in  this  letter,  — 
excepting  (dways  the  "  Dear  £mily," — nothing  whieh 
it  was  not  imperative  on  Colons  Osborne  to  com- 
municate to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Trevelyan  roost  now  go  op  stairs  and  tell  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  to  his  wi^.  But  he  felt  that  he  had 
created  for  himself  a  terrrble  troi:rt)le.  He  must  tell 
his  wife  what  was  in  the  letter,  but  the  very  telling 
of  it  would  be  a  renewing  of  the  soreness  of  im 
wound.  And  then  what  was  to  be  done  in  reforenca 
to  the  threatened  visit  Sar  Ae  Sunday  momia^i 
Trevelyan  knew  very  well  that,  were  his  wife  demed 
at  that  boar,  Colonel  Osborne  woiM  ondei  stand 
whole  matter.  He  had  doiri>tless,  in  his  anger, 
intended  that  Cokinel  Oeborae  sbonld  trnderstand 
the  whole  matter ;  bnt  he  was  calmer  now  than  he 
had  been  then,  and  almost  wisfaed  that  the  omnmand 
given  hf  him  had  not  been  so  definite  and  imperious. 
He  remained  with  fans  arm  on  the  mantel-piece, 
thinking  of  it,  for  some  ten  rainntest  and  then  went 
up  into  the  drawing-room.  '*  Emily,"  he  said,  walk- 
ing up  to  the  toUe  at  which  she  wu  ntting,  "  yoa 
had  better  read  that  letter." 

"  I  would  so  much  rather  not,"  she  replied,  haugh- 
tily. 

"  Then  Nm  can  rend  it.   Ife  eoacena  yon  both 

equally.'* 

Nora,  with  besitafeing  band,  toak  the  letter  and 
read  it.   "  They  are  not  to  oome  after  all,"  said  she, 
« till  next  Febrnarr." 
"  And  why  not  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  Somethmg  about  the  session.  I  don't  quite  un- 
derstand." 

"  Lord  Bowles  is  to  come  from  Canada,"  amd 
Louis,  "  and  they  think  be  would  prefer  being  here 
in  the  winter.   1  dare  say  he  wiould." 

"  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  papa  ?  " 
I  suppose  th^  must  both  be  here  together,"  said 
Nora. 

■'—   ■     --  DiaitmwH 
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"  I  call  thafc  very  hard  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan. 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you  there,"  aaid  her  huaband. 
"  His  coming  at  all  is  so  much  of  a  favor  that  it  is 
almost  a  job." 

*■  I  don't  see  that  it  is  a  job  at  all,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyao.  "  Somebody  is  wanted,  and  nobody 
can  know  more  of  the  service  than  papa  does.  But 
as  the  other  man  is  a  lord,  I  suppose  papa  must  give 
way.  *  Does  he  say  anything  about  mamma, 
Nora?" 

"  You  had  better  read  the  letter  yourself,"  said 
Trevelyan,  who  was  desirous  that  his  wife  should 
know  of  the  threatened  visit. 

"  No,  Louis,  I  shall  not  do  that  You  must  not 
blow  hot  and  cold  too.  Till  the  other  day  I  should 
have  thought  that  Colonel  Osborne's  letters  were  as 
innocent  as  an  old  newspaper.  As  yon  have  sup- 
posed them  to  be  poisoned,  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them." 

This  speech  made  him  very  angry.  It  seemed 
that  his  wife,  who  bad  yieliled  to  him,  was  deter- 
mined to  take  out  the  value  of  her  submission  in  the 
most  disagreeable  words  which  she  could  utter. 
Nora  now  closed  the  letter,  and  handed  it  back  to 
her  brother-in-law.  He  laid  it  down  on  the  table 
beside  him,  and  sat  for  a  while  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  book.  At  last  he  spoke  again.  "  Colonel 
Osborne  says  that  he  will  cfiU  to-raorrow  at  luncheon- 
time.  You  can  admit  him,  if  you  please,  and  thank 
him  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  this  matter." 

"I  shall  not  remain  in  the  room  if  he  be  admit- 
ted," sud  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

There  was  nlence  again  for  some  minutes,  and 
the  cloud  apon  Trevelyan's  brow  became  blacker 
than  before,  "nien  he  rose  from  his  chair  and 
walked  round  to  the  sofa  on  which  his  wife  was  sit- 
ting. "  I  presume,"  said  he,  "  that  your  wishes  and 
mine  in  this  matter  must  be  the  same." 

**  I  cannot  tell  what  your  wishes  are,"  she  replied. 
"  I  never  was  more  in  the  dark  on  any  subject  in 
my  life.  My  wishes  at  present  are  confined  to  a  de- 
sire to  save  you  as  far  as  may  be  possible  from  the 
shame  which  must  be  attached  to  your  own  suspi- 
cions." 

I  have  never  had  any  suspicions." 

*'  A  husband  without  suspicions  does  not  intercept 
his  wife's  letters.  A  husband  without  suspicions 
does  not  call  in  the  aid  of  his  servants  to  guard  his 
wife.   A  husband  without  suspicions  — " 

**  Emily,"  exclumed  Nora  Rowley, "  bow  can  you 
say  such  things, — on  purpose  to  provoke  him  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  on  purpose  to  provoke  me,"  stud  Trevel- 
yan. 

"  And  have  I  not  been  provoked  ?  Have  I  not 
been  injured  ?  You  say  now  that  you  have  not  sus- 
pected me,  and  yet  in  what  condition  do  I  find  my- 
self? Because  an  old  woman  has  chosen  to  talk 
scandal  about  me,  I  am  placed  in  a  position  in  my 
own  house  which  is  disgraceful  to  you  and  insup- 
portable to  myself.  This  man  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  here  on  Sundays,  and  will,  of  course, 
know  that  we  are  at  home.  You  must  manage  itos 
you  please.  If  you  choose  to  receive  him,  I  will  go 
up  stairs." 

"  Why  can't  you  let  him  come  in  and  go  away, 
just  as  usual?"  said  Nora. 

*'  Becaiue  Loais  has  made  me  promise  that  I  wilt 
never  willingly  be  in  his  company  again,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  "I  would  have  given  the  world  to 
avoid  a  promise  so  disgraceful  to  me ;  but  it  was 
exacted,  and  it  shall  be  kept."   Having  so  spoken, 


she  swept  out  of  the  room,  and  went  up  stairs  tothe 
nursery.  Trevelyan  sat  for  an  hour  with  his  book 
before  him,  reading  or  pretending  to  read,  but  his 
wife  did  not  come  down  stairs.  Then  Nora  went  up 
to  her,  and  he  descended  to  his  solitude  below.  So 
far  he  had  hardly  gained  much  by  the  enforced 
obedience  of  his  wite. 

On  the  ne.xt  morning  the  three  went  to  church 
together,  and,  as  they  were  walking  home,  Trevel- 
yan's  heart  was  filled  with  returning  gentleness 
towards  bis  wife.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  at  wrath 
with  her  after  the  church  service  which  they  had 
just  beard  together.  But  he  was  softer-hearted 
than  was  she,  and  knowing  this,  was  almost  afraid 
to  say  anything  that  would  again  bring  forth  from 
her  expressions  of  score.  &  soon  as  they  were 
alone  within  the  house  he  took  her  bv  the  hand  and 
led  her  aparL  "Let  all  this  be,'  said  he,  "as 
though  it  had  never  been." 

"  That  will  hardly  be  possible,  I^uis,"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  cannot  forget  that  I  have  been  —  cau- 
tioned." 

"  But  cannot  you  bring  yourself  to  believe  that  I 
have  meant  it  all  for  your  good  ?  " 

"  1  have  never  doubted  it,  Louis,  — never  for  a 
moment.  But  it  has  hurt  me  to  find  that  you  should 
think  that  such  caution  was  needed  for  my  good." 

It  was  almost  on  his  tongue  to  beg  her  pardon,  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  to 
implore  her  to  forget  that  he  had  ever  made  an  ob- 
jection to  Colonel  Osborne's  visit.  He  remembered 
at  this  moment  the  painful  odiousness  of  that  "  Dear 
Emily  "  ;  but  he  had  to  reconcile  himself  even  to 
that,  telling  himself  that,  afWr  all,  Colonel  Osborne 
was  an  old  man,  — a  man  older  even  than  his  wile's 
father.  If  she  would  only  have  met  him  with  gen- 
tleness, he  would  have  withdrawn  his  command, 
and  have  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  wrong. 
But  she  was  hard,  dignified,  obedient,  and  resent- 
ful. "  It  will,  I  thinK,"  he  said,  "  be  better  for 
both  of  us  that  he  should  be  asked  in  to  lunch 
to-day." 

"  You  must  judge  of  that,"  said  Emily.  "Perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  best.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  will  not  be  present.  I  will  lunch  up  stairs  with 
baby,  and  you  can  make  what  excuse  for  me  you 
please."  This  was  all  very  bad,  but  it  was  in  this 
way  that  things  were  allowed  to  arrange  themselves. 
Bichard  was  told  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  coming 
to  lunch,  and  when  he  came  something  was  mutter- 
ed to  him  about  Mrs.  Trevelyan  being  not  quite 
well.  It  was  Nora  who  told  the  innocent  fib,  and 
though  she  did  not  tell  it  well,  she  did  her  very  best 
She  lelt  that  her  brother-in-law  was  very  wretched, 
and  she  was  most  anxious  to  relieve  him.  Colonel 
Osborne  did  not  stay  long,  and  then  Nora  went  up 
stairs  to  her  sister. 

T/Ouis  Trevelyan  felt  that  he  had  disgraced  him- 
self. He  had  meant  to  have  been  strong,  and  he 
had,  as  he  knew,  been  very  weak.  He  had  meant 
to  have  acted  in  a  high-minded,  honest,  manly  man- 
ner ;  but  circumstances  had  been  so  untoward  wTth 
him,  that,  on  looking  at  his  own  conduct,  it  seemed  I 
to  him  to  have  been  mean,  and  almost  false  and  ' 
cowardly.  As  the  order  for  the  exclusion  of  this 
bated  man  from  his  house  had  been  given,  he  should 
at  any  rate  have  stuck  to  the  onler.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  ius  vacillation  he  bad  simply  intended  to 
make  things  easy  for  his  wife ;  but  she  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  vacillation,  and  had  now  clearly 
conquered  him.  Perhaps  he  respected  her  more 
than  he  had  done  when  he  wag  resolving,  three  or 
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fonr  days  since,  that  he  would  be  the  master  in  his 
own  house ;  bat  it  may  be  feared  that  the  tender- 
ness of  his  love  for  her  had  been  impaired. 

Late  in  afternoon  his  wife  and  his  sister-in- 
law  came  down,  dressed  for  walking,  and,  6nding 
Trevelyan  in  the  library,  they  asked  him  to  join 
them,  —  it  was  a  cuBtom  with  them  to  walk  in  the 
park  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  —  and  he  at  once 
assented,  and  went  out  with  them.  Emily,  who 
had  had  her  triumph,  was  very  gracious.  There 
should  not  be  a  word  more  said  by  her  about 
Colonel  Osborne.  She  would  avoid  that  gentleman, 
never  receiving  him  in  Cnrzon  Street,  and  having 
as  little  to  say  to  him  as  possible  elsewhere  ;  but  she 
would  not  throw  Bis  name  in  her  hasband's  teeth,  or 
make  any  reference  to  the  injuiy  which  had  so 
manifestly  been  done  to  her.  Unless  Louis  ahonld 
be  indiscreet,  it  shonld  be  as  thoi^h  it  had  been 
forgotten.  As  they  walked  by  Chesterfield  House 
and  Stanhope  Street  into  the  pail:',  she  began  to 
disGoss  the  sermon  they  had  heard  that  morning, 
and  when  she  found  that  that  subject  was  not  al> 
luring,  she  spoke  of  a  dinner  to  which  they  were  to 
go  at  Mrs.  Fairfax's  house.  Louis  l>evelyan  was 
quite  aware  that  he  was  being  treated  as  a  naughty 
boy,  who  was  to  be  forgiven. 

They  went  across  Hyde  Park  into  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  still  the  same  thing  was  going  on. 
Nora  found  it  to  be  almost  impossible  to  say  a  word. 
Trevelyan  answered  bis  wife's  questions,  but  was 
otherwise  silent.  Emily  worked  very  hard  at  her 
mission  of  forgiveness,  and  hardly  ceased  in  her  ef- 
forts at  conciliatory  conversation.  Women  can  work 
so  much  harder  in  this  way  than  meir  find  it  possible 
to  do !  She  never  flagged,  but  continued  to  be 
fluent,  conciliatory,  and  mtolerably  wearisome.  On 
a  sudden  they  came  across  two  men  together,  who, 
as  they  all  knew,  were  barely  acquainted  with  each 
other.  These  were  Colonel  Osborne  and  Hugh 
Stanbury. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  able  to  be  out,"  said 
the  Colonel. 

**  Thanks;  yes.  I  think  my  seclusion  just  now 
was  almost  as  much  due  to  baby  as  to  anything  else. 
Mr.  Stanbury,  how  is  it  we  never  see  you  now 't  " 

"  It  is  the  D.  R.,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  —  nothing  else. 
The  D.  R.  is  a  most  grateful  mistress,  but  somewhat 
exacting.  I  am  allowed  a  couple  of  hours  on  Sun- 
days, but  otherwise  my  time  la  wholly  passed  in 
Fleet  Street" 

"  How  very  un^eaaant  1 " 

"  Well ;  yes.  The  onpleasantness  of  this  world 
consists  chiefly  in  the  fact  that,  when  a  man  wants 
wages,  lie  must  earn  them.  The  Chria^n  philoso- 
phers have  a  theory  about  it.  Don't  they  call  it  the 
primeval  fait,  original  sin,  and  that  kind  of  tiling  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Stanbury,  I  won't  have  irreligion.  I  nope 
that  does  n't  come  from  writing  for  the  newspapers." 

*'  Certainly  not  with  me,  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  i  have 
never  been  put  on  to  take  that  branch  yet.  Scruhy 
do^  that  with  us,  and  does  it  excellently.  It  was 
he  who  touched  up  the  Ritualists,  and  then  the 
Commission,  and  then  the  Low  Church  bishops,  till 
he  did  n't  leave  one  of  them  a  legto  stand  upon." 

■t  What  is  it,  then,  that  the  Daily  Record  up- 
holds?" 

"  It  upholds  the  Daily  Record.  Believe  in  that 
and  you  will  surely  be  saved."  Then  he  turned  to 
Miss  Rowley,  and  they  two  were  soon  walking  on  to- 
gether, each  manifestly  interested  in  what  the  otW 
was  saying,  though  there  was  no  wotd  of  tenderness 
spoken  between  Uiem. 


Colonel  Osborne  was  now  between  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Trevelyan.  She  would  have  avoided  the  position 
had  it  been  possible  for  her  to  do  so.  While  they  * 
were  falling  into  their  present  places,  she  had  made 
a  little  mute  appeal  to  her  hnsband  to  take  her  away 
from  the  spot,  to  give  her  his  arm  and  return  with 
her,  to  save  her  in  some  way  from  remiuning  in 
company  with  the  man  to  whose  company  for  her 
he  had  objected ;  but  he  took  no  such  step.  It 
had  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  take  no  such 
step  without  showing  his  hostility  to  Colonel  Os- 
borne. 

They  walked  on  along  the  broad  path  togeth- 
er, and  the  Colonel  was  between  them. 

"I  hope  you  think  it  satisfactory,  —  about  Sir 
Rowley,"  he  said. 

"  Beggars  must  not  be  choosers,  yon  know,  Col- 
onel Osborne.  I  felt  a  little  disappointed  when  I 
found  that  we  frere  not  to  see  them  till  February 
next" 

"  They  will  stay  longer  then,  you  know,  than  they 

could  now." 

I  have  no  doubt,  when  the  time  comes,  we  shall 
all  believe  it  to  be  better." 

"  I  suppose  you  think,  Emily,  that  a  little  pudding 
to-day  is  better  than  much  to-morrow." 

Colonel  O^jborne  certainly  had  a  caressing,  would- 
be  affectionate  mode  of  taking  to  women,  which, 
unless  it  were  reciprocated  and  enjoyed,  was  likely 
to  make  itself  disagreeable.  No  possible  words 
could  have  been  more  innocent  than  those  he  had 
now  spoken  ;  but  he  had  turned  hb  face  down  close 
to  her  face,  and  had  almost  whispered  them.  And 
then,  too,  he  had  a^ain  called  her  by  her'  Christian 
name.  Trevelyan  nad  not  heard  the  words.  He 
had  walked  on,  making  the  distance  between  him 
and  the  other  man  greater  than  was  necessary, 
anxious  to  show  to  his  Wife  that  he  had  no  jealousy  at 
snch  a  meeting  as  this.  But  his  wife  was  determined 
that  she  would  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  let 
tiie  cost  be  what  it  might  She  did  not  say  a  word 
to  Colonel  Osborne,  but  addressed  herself  at  once  to 
her  husband. 

"  Louis,"  she  said,  "  will  you  give  me  your  arm  ? 
We  will  go  back,  if  you  please."  Then  she  took 
her  husband's  arm,  and  turned  herself  and  him  ab- 
ruptly away-from  their  companion. 

The  thing  was  done  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was 
impossible  that  Colonel  Osborne  should  not  perceive 
that  be  had  been  left  in  anger.  ^Vhen  Trevelyan  and 
bis  wife  had  gone  back  a  few  yards,  he  was  obliged 
to  rotnm  for  Nora.  He  did  so,  and  tiien  rejoined 
his  wife. 

"  It  was  quite  unnecessary.  Emily,"  he  said,  "that 
yon  should  behave  like  that." 

"  ,Your  suspicions,"  she  said,  "  have  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  behave  with  propriety." 

"  You  have  told  him  everything  now,"  said  Tre- 
velyan. 

"  And  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  told," 
said  his  wife.  Then  they  walked  home  without  in- 
terchangiug  another  word.  When  they  reached 
their  house,  Emily  at  once  went  up  to  her  own  room 
and  Trevelyan  to  his.  They  parted  as  though  they 
had  no  common  interest  which  was  worthy  of  a  mo- 
ment's conversation.  And  she  by  her  step  and  gait, 
and'every  movement  of  her  body,  showed  to  him  that 
she  was  not  his  wife  now  in  any  sense  that  could  bring 
to  him  a  feeling  of  domestic  happiness.  Her  com- 

Eliance  with  his  command  was  of  no  use  to  him  un- 
!88  she  conid  be  Imiught  to  comply  in  spirit  Un- 
less she  would  be  soft  to  him  he  could  not  be  happy. 
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He  walked  siiout  hia  room  uneaBilr  for  balf  an  hour, 
trying  to  sliake  off  his  sorrow,  and  then  he  went  up 
to  her.  "E[Dily,*'hesaid,  *'fi}r  God's  sake  let  all 
this  pasB  away. 

"  What  is  to  pass  away  ?  " 

"  This  feeUog  of  rancor  between  you  and  me. 
What  is  the  wond  to  us  unless  we  can  love  one 
another  ?  At  any  rate  it  vill  be  nothing  to 
me." 

'<  Do  you  doubt  my  love  ?    sud  she. 
"  No  ;  certainly  not." 

"  Nor  I  yours.  Without  love,  Louis,  you  and  I 
cannot  be  happy.  But  love  alone  will  not  make 
u3  so.  There  must  be  trust,  and  there  muet 
also  be  forbearance.  My  feelins  of  aaooyance 
will  pass  away  in  time ;  and  till  it  does  I  will  show 
it  as  little  as  may  be  possible." 

He  ielt  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  sa^,  and 
then  he  left  her ;  but  he  had  gained  nothing  by 
the  interview.  She  was  still  hard  and  cold, 
and  still  assumed  a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  she  had  manifestly  been  the  injured  per- 
son. 

Colonel  Osborne,  when  ho  was  left  alone,  stood 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  spot,  and  then  with  a 
whistle,  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  little  low  chuckle 
of  laughter,  rejoined  the  crowd. 

,  [To  bs  cooUBned.] 


DOLL& 

We  have  sometimea  wondered  that  more  has  not 
been  written  about  Dolls,  who  are  snrely  very  im- 
portant members  of  the  family.  For  thOT  are  nothing 
icsa  than  the  children  of  the  children,  of  the  mothers 
of  the  futiue,  who  rehearse  with  them  the  delights  and 
cares  of  after  years.  There  is  no  pla^,  not  even  the 
busiutisS'like  mays  of  manhood,  that  u  more  seiious. 
To  careless  (uder  observers,  even  to  some  children, 
it  aeems  a  peculiarly  senseless  amusement ;  it  really 
u  a  miniature  Ufe,  earnest,  and  even  anxious,  to  a 
dt^ee  which  is  sometimea  alarming.  "  There 
never,"  writes  a  friend,  "  was  a  more  sobered,  care- 
crazed  mother  than  I,  from  a  mere  baby-cbild  op 
to  the  lamentably  advanced  age  of  sixteen."  The 
relation  between  such  girls  and  their  dolls,  girls  to 
whom  they  are  not  playthings  but  children,  b  worth 
study,  full  as  it  is  ot  psycholc^ical  and  moral  inter- 
est, and  affording  sore  tests  and  pn^nostics  of  char- 
acter. Pew  things  are  more  curious  than  to  see 
bow  the  little  creatures,  sometimes  befi>re  they  are 
able  to  articulate,  ^itdi  upon  some  olnect  which 
is  to  satisfy  ^e  maternal  instinct  in  them.  The 
strangest  object  it  often  is.  Like  savacea  when  they 
worship,  they  are  content  mth  the  rudest  imitation 
of  the  human  figure. 

One  young  lady  of  our  acquuntaoce,  then  not 
two  years  old,  set  her  afiectiona  on  a  stone  seltzer- 
water  bottle,  which  she  wrapped  io  flannel,  and 
staggered  about  with,  to  the  alarm  of  her  mother, 
who  was  in  constant  (var  for  the  little  one's  toes. 
Another  has  adopted  a  hot-water  can,  on  which  she 
bestows  a  passionate  affection,  and  with  which  she 
holils  endless  dialogue.  These  objects,  of  course, 
are  exchanged,  as  time  goes  on,  for  others  which 
better  satis^  newly  developed  tastes  and  feelings. 
A  girl  of  six  will  generally  not  be  satisfied  except 
her  baby  beurs  some  resemblance  to  her  mother's. 
Helped  by  this  concession  to  reality,  the  imagination 
knows  no  boond  in  its  inventions.  But  it  is  checked, 
on  the  other  hand,  bv  too  studied  an  imitation  of 
life.   The  qjdendid,  elaborately  drased  creature  of 


wax  is  never  really  loved.  Its  tameneai  chiHs  the 
fancy.  It  is  imposed  upon  the  affectooBS,  not  creat- 
ed by  them.  And  too  large  a  doU  is  sehlom  much 
liked.  Of  course  Uiere  are  exceptions ;  but  a  small 
doll,  not  too  haDds<»ne,'  is  generally  the  favorite. 
WiUi  these  darling  about  them,  some  girls,  like 
actors,  who  are  said  to  look  upon  the  world  as  a 
show  and  upon  the  stage  as  a  world,  live  a  life 
which  is  more  real  to  them  than  is  their  daily  exist- 
ence. 

Madame  Micbelet,  in  her  charming  book  the  Hift- 
story  of  my  Childhood,  has  some  interesting  chapters 
about  her  dolls.  Everything  in  her  circumstances 
favored  the  development  of  the  taste,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  passion.  An  imagintttive  child,  thrown 
much  upon  herself,  neglected  by  her  mother,  who  be- 
stowed all  the  affection  she  had  to  spwe  far  her 
daughters  upon  an  elder  sister,  she  was  driven  and 
fonod  it  easy  to  create  a  world  of  love  for  herself. 
Her  first  doll  'ab^  had  to  make.  Wood  was  too 
hard.  Clay  too  cold.  Ldnen  and  bran  were  the 
materials  chosen.  "  I  was  like  the  savages,"  she 
says,  "  who  desire  a  little  god  to  worship.  It  must 
have  a  head  with  eyes,  and  with  ears  to  listen  ;  and 
it  must  have  a  breast  to  hold  its  heart.  All  the  rest 
is  less  important,  and  remains  ludefined."  How 
she  worked  on  this  model ;  how  she  breathed  an 
what  she  made  in  the  hope  that  it  might  live,  re- 
membering bow  the  breath  of  God  had  given  life  to 
Adam ;  what  a  troubled,  anxious  life  we  and  her 
daughter  led,  but  what  endless  Joy  and  solace  she 
found  in  her  society,  she  tells  with  wonderful  grace 
and  truthfulness.  "1  was  obliged  to  hide  her  in  a 
dark  corner  of  a  died,  where  the  wagiHts  and  car- 
riages were  kept.  It  was  winto'^me,  and  our 
meetings  were  precarious  and  rare.  ....  There 
were  some  occasions  when  I  had  an  absolute  need 
to  have  her  near  me,  as  when  a  sad  night  closed  a 
day  of  penitence.  After  being  punished,  I  could 
conceive  no  consolation  equal  to  taking  my  child  to 
bed  with  me.  When  I  drew  her  shivering  froni  her 
miserable  hiding-place,  I  would  burst  into  tears  and 

cover  her  with  kisses  When  we  were  alone 

in  the  garden  we  held  endless  dialc^es.  I  scolded 
her  a  little,  but  I  never  punished  her.  To  send  her 
early  to  bed,  to  feed  her  with  dry  bread,  or,  worse 
still,  to  strike  her  little  tender  body,  seemed  to  tae 
too  cruel ;  it  would  have  been  puntelunent  to  myself 
to  do  it  When  I  was  in  trouble  I  never  UAd  her  of 
it,  but  I  could  think  of  none  but  the  saddest  tales 
with  which  to  warn  her,  as  bow  a  Ut^  prl  bad 
been  lost  who  had  wandered  out  iato  the  woods,  far, 
far  away.  At  night  search  was  raa^  with  lanterns, 
and  shouts  were  heard ;  bat  the  disobedient  child 
was  lost  forever."  Her  love  was  not  lessened,  but 
it  was  troubled  by  the  uncouth  appearance  of  her 
child,  which  she  was  continually  endeavoring  to 
imfavve.  But  she  found  in  it  at  least  one  cousola> 
tion.  Disturbed  about  her  own  looka,  which  did 
not  promise  well,  she  oould  compare  b»«elf  with 
her  dolly.  *'  Here  I  was  certainly  the  handaom^  of 
the  two ;  and,  although  I  loved  Iter,  I  was  not  sorry 
to  be  prettier  than  my  daughter.  Many  mothers 
are  equally  to  blame."  For  her  other  experiences 
with  her  first  child,  and  for  the  story  of  tbe  hand- 
somer Margarido,  a  ^oung  lady  who  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  born  in  a  Tasbionable  shop,  and  who 
in  course  of  tune  engrossed  the  young  mother's  affec- 
tions, the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Madame 
Michelet's  book,  with  which,  indeed,  be  will  be  glad 
for  many  reasons  to  have  made  acquaintance. 

There  is  nothing  remarkablaio  uiese  ewerienees, 
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beyond  the  grace  snd  ASSt  vith  wliicti  the  vriter 
has  civen  expression  to  tkem.  They  ma^  be 
matched  in  boasehoMs  without  end ;  oar  own  limit- 
ed inquiries  bare  given  m  an  embarrassing  cbcnce 
of  materiab.  Of  theae  pbenomena  the  fir^t  and 
chief  canse  is  obriously  the  mother-instinct.  Hence 
the  satisfaction  of  the  very  young  child,  whose  facuU 
ties  of  observation  and  comparison  are  as  yet  feeble, 
with  the  nidiest  effigies  of  the  human  form,  and 
hence  the  partiality,  —  a  touching  suggestion  of  a 
fiuailiar  fact  in  real  life,  —  on  the  p»rt  of  older 
children,  for  the  weakest  and  least  favored  of  the 
doll  family.  Sometimes  other  feelings,  the  sense  of 
beauty,  for  instance,  in  an  unusuaUy  early  develop- 
ment, comes  into  conflict  with  this  instinct.  So  rt 
was  with  one  young  lady  of  our  acquaintance.  She, 
being  then  two  years  oM,  had  placed  her  dolls  in  a 
row,  and  among  them  one,  Misa  Betsey  by  name, 
of  pretematunu  ugliness.  She  was  seen,  as  she 
held  a  spoon  with  food  to  the  months  of  each  of 
faer  family  in  turn,  to  administer  a  slap  on  the  fiico 
to  her  ill-favored  daughter.  A  short  time,  how- 
ever, wrought  a  marvellous  change.  About  a  year 
after  this  event  she  had  placed  her  little  family, 
alter  their  Saturday  wash,  to  warm  before  the  Bre. 
One,  who  had  a  delicate  India-rubber  constitution, 
shrivelled  before  the  blaze.  Returning  to  Ihem,  she 
caught  sight  of  the  horrible  face  of  her  once  comely 
child,  with  a  shriek  of  grief  and  terror,  she  ran 
to  her  mother,  crying,  "  Take  it ;  don't  let  me  see 
it  again ;  O  my  poor  Mary  I''  But  in  the  midst 
of  her  agony  she  remembered  the  others,  and  mas- 
terif^  her  horror  of  their  possible  condition,  ran  off 
to  their  rescue,  and  happily  found  them  unhurt. 
The  injured  Mary  was  sent  to  the  hospital  and 
cured ;  that  is,  a  fac-simile  was  wkb  infinite  diffi- 
culty procured.  Happily  it  had  a  little  scar  on  its 
neck,  which  passed  as  the  remains  of  hosjtital  treat- 
ment and  cure.  Another  epoch  in  the  child's  moral 
growth  was  marked  by  a  catastrophe  which  hap- 
pened to  a  later  favorite.  "  Katie  "  bad  her  cheek 
torn  open  by  the  mischievous  fingers  of  a  baby  broth- 
er. Too  old  now  to  be  imposed  upon  by  oAers  of 
hospital  cure,  the  child  wept  inconsolahly  for  days. 
Alarmed  at  the  violence  of  her  grief,  her  mother 
attempted  consolation.  &he  should  have  a  new 
doll,  the  imi^e  of  that  which  she  had  lost  With  a 
reproachful  glance,  the  child  siud,  still  weeping  bit- 
terly, "  O,  it  will  never  be  my  own,  own  Katie ! " 
"  And,"  writes  the  mother,  "  I  felt  positively 
aduuned  of  myself  at  having  su^ested  such  a 
thing;  I  saw  that  Katie  was  dml  to  ib»  child,  and 
that  I  had  wronged  lier  as  much  as  if,  .histead  of 
bnrying  scHBe  woman's  dead  child  and  weeping  with 
bet  over  it,  I  had  oflered  to  buy  or  borrow  another 
baby  in  its  place." 

An  oheerver  of  coarse  asks,  How  can  an  affection 
so  passionate  contrive  to  maintain  itself,  in  spite  of 
the  utter  passivity  of  the  objects  on  which  it  is  be- 
stowed ?  Doubtless  liiis  is  the  crux.  ^Vhere  the 
imagination  of  the  child  is  less  active,  it  is  over- 
|fiiwered  by  the  difficulty.  In  the  genuine  lover  of 
dolls  it  is  vigorous  enough  entirely  to  overcome  it. 
"  I  was  never  de'sillusionnee"-wnteB  the  friend  whom 
we  have  quoted  before,  *'  because  my  dolls  did  not 
eat  I  had  a  wash  of  my  doll's  clothes  everj'  week, 
and  thanked  Heaven  they  did  get  really  dirty." 
If  they  would  only  have  worn  out  as  weU,  every- 
thing would  have  been  perfect  "I rubbed  the  tiny 
socks  very  hard,  and  dragged  the  dolls  shoeless  on 
the  gronnd,  in  the  hope  1  might  but  once  before  I 
died  have  to  dam  *lnby*B'  BOcks."   How  genuine 


and  thorough  the  illusion  was  in  thb  case  may  be 
judged  from  a  little  trut  which  every  moAer  will 
appreciate.  "  I  never  woke  in  tiie  night  without 
getting  up  to  torn  my  dolb  in  their  beds.**.  Bat 
even  so  lively  an  im^;mation  as  this  did  not  disdun 
assistance  from  without.  There  was  a  aster  very 
dever  at  imitating;  sounds.  "  When,  at  my  oicn  r«- 
quesl,  she  wontd  imitate  for  me  a  sick  or  suSering 
fretting  baby,  I  declare  I  felt  my  heart  ache,  and 
felt  aged  and  worn  with  care  as  I  lulled  my 
'  Freddy '  or  '  Selina  '  on  my  lap."  We  cahnot  re- 
frain from  giving  one  more  extract  from  the  letter 
of  onr  friend,  who,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  tell  our 
readers,  has  had  from  babyhooii  a  passion  for  books 
at  least  equal  to  her  passion  for  dolb.  "  I  once 
cried  myself  nearly  ill  because  my  brotliers  had  to 
perform  a  surgical  operation  on  my  doll.  lis  wink- 
mg  machine  would  not  ^o,  and  total  blindness  or 

fermanent  leer  and  hopeleeq  squint  were  threatened, 
would  not  abandon  my  dolt,  but,  mother-like, 
stood  by  while  my  brothers,  with  infiaite  skill,  be- 
headed my  baby,  and  wound  up  its  eyes  to  go  right, 
and  then  sewed  the  head  and  shoulders  on  for  me. 
1  do  not  think  agony  is  too  violent  a  wonl  for  my 
grief  at  the  sight  which  my  headless  babe  pre- 
sented." 

The  purely  domestic  life  to  which  these  experi- 
ences belong  satisfies  most  children.  Some,  indeed, 
like  to  resize  in  their  doils  the  wider  interests 
which  are  awakened  by  their  reading,  to  reproduce 
incidents  of  travel  or  of  history.  "  He,"  said  a 
young  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  when  questioned 
about  the  disappearance  of  a  favorite  doll,  he 
has  ftUen  down  that  crack,  bat  they  (the  other 
dolls)  don't  know  it  Hey  think  that  he  has  gone 
to  Infa."  We  have  heard  ttf  the  niece  of  a  dis- 
tinguished historian,  accustomed  to  hear  of  great 
personages,  who  identi^ed  her  dolls  with  kings  and 
queens,  and  who,  when  the  Revolution  of  1848  oc- 
cured,  promptly  accepted  the  situation,  and  treated 
her  Louis  Philippe  with  indignity,  as  a  monarch 
who  conld  not  keep  himself  upon  h^  throne. 

Here  we  must  bring  to  an  end  our  record  of  ex- 
periences, which  many,  doubtless,  of  our  readers 
will  be  able  to  supfMcment  with  others  equally 
strange  and  significant  After  the  fashion  of  some 
teachers,  who  like  to  conclude  their  prelections 
with  some  problem  which  aeems  likely  to  pnzzle 
their  audience,  we  shall  give  an  ancedoto  with 
which  the  friend  so  often  quoted  before  reluctantly 
supplies :  I  can  vouch  for  the  ihct  of  a  dog  once 
having  taken  so  desperate  a  foney  to  a  hi^  wax 
ddl,  that  she  abandoned  her  pnppies,  and  they 
were  nearly  starved  to  death,  because  in  spite  of  all 
beatings  and  chasings  she  would  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  stealing  up  to  the  room  where  her  &vorite 
was,  and  lying  down  to  sleep  by  its  ude.  I  hope 
this  won't  degrade  my  love  of  dolb  in  your  eyes ; 
bat  I  fbel  a  little  uneasy  about  it" 


RISKING  IT. 

Bunsen's  "  Life  "  tells  of  a  journey  from  Osborne 
undertaken  with  Lord  Falmerston.  A  stormy 
passage  had  brought  them  to  Portsmouth  too  late  for 
the  train  they  intended,  and  a  special  train  was 
demanded.  The  railway  officials  protested  that  the 
risk  of  collision  was  too  great  for  them  to  venture. 
Lord  Falmerston  insisted:  "On  mi/  responsibility, 
then !  **  and  thus  enforced  compliance ;  though  every 
one  trembled  but  himself.  The  special  train  shot 
past  station  after  station,  and  arnx^  in  London 
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wiUiout  cansing  or  receinog  damage ;  but  the  peril 
•was  felt  by  thoee  who  understood  the  case  to  have 
been  so  great,  that  the  directors  refused  payment, 
the  more  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  transac- 
tion on  Lord  Falmerstoo.  This  story  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  that  state  of  mind  we  have  called  Risking  It, 
with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar;  by 
which  we  mean  acting  in  deliberate  defiance  of 
principles  that  we  accept  in  the  general,  even  to  the 
point  of  censuring  others  who  do  not  observe  them. 
The  temptation  to  it  lies  m  the  propenuty  to  con- 
sider ooiselra  exceptions,  favorites  of  fortune  and 
circosastance;  or  endowed  with  an  exceptional  skill 
and  i^tude  wbich  permits  and  justifies  in  our  case 
a  defiance  of  general  rules. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  life  is  a  risk.  We 
live  very  much  on  trust;  and  probably  quickened 
faculties  would  show  us  daily  and  hourly  risks  now 
undreamed  of,,  and  hsir-breadth  'scapes  haunting  the 
most  guarded  existence.  The  many  inhale  health 
in  the  country  tar,  while  one  encounters  a  whiff  of 
poison,  sickens,  and  dies;  thousands  walk  the  streets 
safely,  while  one  slips  on  the  curb,  and  breaks  his  leg 
or  back.  What  happens  to  the  one  might  happen 
to  hundreds.  An  accident  of  any  kind  always 
diffuses  a  sense  of  insecurity,  the  ground  we  tread 
on  loses  something  of  its  stability,  we  experience  a 
momentary  qualm. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  swmd  infinite  forms  of  risk, 
and  lives  spent  in  the  attempt  are_  the  most  useless 
and  misertA>le  of  all  lives.  There  is  an  understand- 
ing in  all  occupied  existences  that  we  must  take  our 
chance,  that  we  must  leave  to  custom  and  constitut- 
ed authorities  the  guardianship,  not  only  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  well-being,  but  of  our  own,  as  far  as  it 
comes  under  thar  charge,  —  recognizing  a  class  of 
risks  which  we  cannot  concern  ourselves  with  but 
under  the  penalty  of  worse  evils.  In  fact,  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that,  framed  as  we  are,  we 
should  like  the  world  any  better  without  its  uncer- 
tainties, and  with  all  its  risks  avoidable  by  a  strict 
system  of  precautions.  Life  too  anxiously  defended 
would  be  a  burden.  But  our  concern  now  is  with 
two  opposite  classes  of  men  to  whom  risks,  as  such, 
have  a  positive  charm  and  relish;  personal  risks,  we 
mean,  wr  it  is  weU  nnderstood  iktt  the  risks  of  otli* 
ers  ccMistitute  to  multitudes  their  highest  notion  of 
pleasant  excitement,  the  intensity  ofenjoyment  ris- 
ing with  the  imminence  and  perd  of  the  hazard  run 
for  their  diversion.  The  adventurous  temper  stands 
foremost  as  finding  its  stimulus  in  the  whole  scale  of 
risks,  from  risk  of  comfort  to  risk  of  happiness  or  of 
life.  It  cares  for  no  pleasure  that  fortune  and  fate 
have  not  a  band  in,  that  does  not  stand  out  from 
some  shadow  of  possible  calamity. 

"  It  may  be  that  the  gulfi  will  woili  as  iown. 
It  ma;  be  we  ihall  touch  Uie  Happy  lalet," 

Yet,  in  fact,  the  sluggish,  passive  temperament  is 
more  dependent  on  risks  for  its  stimulus  than  the  im- 
petuous one;  they  furnish  the  utmost  excitement 
compatible  with  the  self-indulgence  of  its  nature.  It 
does  not.  it  is  true,  seek  them,  but  it  lingers  and 
waits  till  they  come.  Both  sorts  of  persons  avow 
their  resolve  to  run  risks  on  a  principle  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  resigned  acceptance  of  risk  as 
a  condition  inseparable  from  mortal  life.  They  court 
it  as  a  welcome  stirrer  of  the  blood. 

There  are  times  when  Laissez-aller  carries  it 
with  all  of  us.  "  I  '11  nm  the  chance,"  "  Let  things 
take  their  course,"  "  I  '11  risk  it,"  are  phrases  not  un- 
familiar with  the  most  pruduut  among  us.  Some- 
times tiie  feeling  takes  a  pious  form ;  we  aflfect  to 


recognize  the  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  declin- 
ing the  rough  hewing  which  is  man's  appointed 
work.  Sometimes  it  is  mere  weariness  of  a  pains- 
taking course  from  which  no  brilliant  retmlts  have 
come.  Often  it  is  jealousy  of  other  people's  success, 
—  a  success  not,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  earned  by 
plan  or  forethought  Or  it  may  be  contempt  of 
over-cautiou  in  others ;  if  our  friend  won't  stir  out 
OB  the  finest  day  without  his  umbrella,  we  fiu»  the 
threatening  elements  unprotected  to  show  our  bold- 
er mettle.  We  have  known  it  prompt  to  feats  <^ 
conceited  beneT<detice  with  no  rational  aim ;  what 
the  wise  man  calls  taking  a  dog  by  the  ears, "  which 
whoso  doth,"  warns  the  commentator,  *'  can  scarce 
take  care  enough  of  his  fingers."  It  constantly  excuses 
to  a  man's  self  ventures  and  speculations  based  on 
the  follies  <^  mankind.  The  risk  dignifies  what 
would  otherwise  be  owned  to  be  questmnable,  and 
imparts  the  indbpensable  dash  to  knavery  ;  as  Sca- 
pin  enters  upon  a  more  daring  fourberie  than  or- 
dinary by  a  defiance  of  possible  consequences : 
T'rots  ansde  galere  de  plus  ou  de  moins  ne  tout  pas 
pour  arrtler  w  noble  cceur. 

But  all  these  cases  differ  froyi  that  appetite  for 
risk  on  its  own  account  which  is  to  be  observed  in 
some  people,  and  of  which  we  see  the  extreme 
instance  in  the  Chinese  gambler,  who,  having  played 
away  his  money,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  nsks  his 
fingers,  as  the  only  way  remaining  to  him  of  experi- 
encing the  sense  of  possession ;  realizing  notlung  as 
his  own  with  any  piquancy  if  he  may  not  nm  the 
chance  of  losing  it.  The  ordinary  manitetadon  of 
the  gambling  smrit  is,  however,  too  distinct  a  feature 
of  uie  love  of  risk  to  be  treated  of  here.  We 
note  the  smaller  and  more  domestic  traits  of  this 
temper.  Thus,  the  passive  lover  of  risk  has  no 
pleasure  in  punctuality;  he  has  the  whole  dar 
pefore  him,  but  will  not  write  a  necessary  letter  tilt 
it  costs  a  special  messenger  a  gallop  to  catch  the 
post  To  be  in  time  is  his  notion  of  slowness, 
subservience,  and  apathy.  He  resents  waiting  as  an 
ityury,  nor  does  he  feel  that  he  has  made  the  most 
of  an  opportunity  in  undertaking  even  an  important 

{'oum^,  unless  be  not  only  just  nicks  it,  but  would 
lave  betBD  too  late  if  the  train  had  not  been  behind 
its  time.  Then,  in  the  elation  of  taking  his  teat,  he 
is  in  a  sitaation  to  value  himself  on  a  sort  of  ^vinft- 
tion,  a  coalition  in  bis  person  between  lack  and 
koowled^  of  the  ways  oi  mankind,  which  pats  bim 
in  good  humor  with  himself  and  the  world.  Tlus  is 
a  satisfaction  bought,  indeed,  at  an  untold  expense  of 
worries  and  anxieties  in  those  dependent  on  him, 
whose  nerves  and  tempers,  minds  and  bodies,  are  vic- 
timized without  remorse;  but  it  enables  him,  at  the 
least  cost  of  disturbance  to  his  nature,  to  taste  some 
of  the  glories  of  self-confidence  and  achievement 

Doubtless  there  is  much  in  the  constitution  of 
things  to  justify  that  contempt  of  precaution  wbicb 
is  the  courage  of  some  natures.  It  is  a  fact  that 
things  do  often  go  on  for  an  unaccountable  length  of 
time  after  a  wise  forethought  has  determined  their 
career,  and  that  in  defiance  of  all  calculation.  Ike 
leaning  wall  is  long  before  it  falls.  Hiose  leaky 
barrels  of  gunpowJcr,  vbicb  the  men  in  charge 
knew  to  be  leaicy,  went  safe  by  a  sort  of  mitacfe, 
day  after  day,  till  the  transport  of  them  became  a 
pleasing  excitement,  infusing  that  spurious  magnan- 
imity which  ca^clu^3  ignorance  affects.  Tliere  is  in 
the  indolent  temper  a  disinclination  to  all  processes 
of  head  or  hand  that  may  possibly  turn  out  to  have 
been  thrown  away,  which  greatly  fosters  the  love  of 
risk.   Such  a  temper  is  pathetic  over  waste  labor. 
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vhich  precaatjoo  most  often  seem  to  be.  It  must 
be  panted  that  the  provision  against  possible 
contingencies  —  possible  out  improbable  —  exercises 
a  large  share  of  tbe  time  and  ingenuity  of  mankind. 
The  most  important  and  costly  difierence  between 
good  work  and  bad  is  not  so  much  in  finish  as  in  the 
prelimioai^  care  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  or  luck. 
In  detecting  possible  difficulties,  and  providing 
resolutely  against  remote  hazards,  a  good  artisan 
guards  against  dan^ra  wluch  another  disposea  of,  if 
ordinarily  consoientioua,  by  the  rule  of  ten  to  one, 
otherwise  by  the  easier  security,  "  as  likely  as  not." 

The  pasuve  lover  of  risks,  —  the  man  who  risks  by 
not  doing,  —  however  he  may  enjoy  his  snug  haz- 
ards, is  not  as  great  a  favorite  with  mankind  as  his 
more  active  brother.  There  ia  no  dash  in  his  suc- 
cesses, and  his  failures  have  a  way  of  inconvenien- 
cing others  more  than  himself,  backed  up  as  he  is  by 
phlegmatic  endurance,  and  never  willing  to  admit 
that  anything  signifies  very  much.  Self-confidence, 
it  is  said,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  great  undertak- 
ings ;  the  man  who  has  faith  in  his  luck,  and  pushes 
it  to  the  utmost,  will  always  pass  for  a  hero ;  and 
this  partly  for  want  of  discrimination  in  bis  admirers 
between  his  case  and  that  of  the  runner  ctf  unavoid- 
able risks.  After  working  out  a  series  or  combina- 
tim  of  probabilities  demanding  the  olosest  applicar 
tion  ^  thought,  all  great  enterprises  must  stiQ  de- 
pend upon  fortuitous  circumstances  for  a  successful 
issue.  All  that  the  best  eeneral  can  do  is  to  leave 
nothing  to  chance  that  brains  and  vigilance  can 
master ;  when  these  have  toiled  their  nardest,  he 
must  constantly  feel  that  the  result  is  a  toss-up. 
Nobody  is  fit  to  take  a  lead,  or  to  have  the  well-be- 
ing of  others  in  his  keeping,  who  leaves  anything  to 
cl^nce  which  ought  to  be  faced  in  all  its  bearings ; 
yet  with  many  persons  a  man  who  boldly  trusts  his 
luck,  leaps  in  the  dark,  and  wins,  stands  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  great  captain.  It  was  a  trut  thought 
worth  perpetuating  of  an  emperor,  that  he  would 
not  duCK  before  a  cannon-ball,  because  nobody  ever 
heard  of  an  emperor  bein^  killed  by  a  cannon-ball ; 
thoQ^  there  can  be  nothing  really  fine  in  loeing  the 
sense  of  manhood  in  the  sense  of  rank  and  place. 
The  Dauphin  whom  De  Quincey  quotes  as  defying 
small-pox,  because  no  Dauphin  had  ever  died  of  it, 
does  not  get  the  same  credit,  because,  unfortunately, 
his  confidence  was  shamed  by  the  resulL  All  liter- 
ature that  is  not  d^dnctly  didactic,  and  indeed 
much  that  is,  enconr^es  sympathy  with  rashness ; 
which  fiction  can  always  bring  triumphant 
Thus  the  hero  of  the  German  tale  sells  his  soul  to 
the  devil,  on  the  chance  of  finding  some  flaw  in  the 
agreement,  and  proves  against  all  odds  the  better 
lawyer  of  the  two.  A  brilliaut  youth  of  bold  adven- 
ture is  held  up  for  admiration  in  much  of  the  popu- 
lar bic^raphy  of  our  day,  and  the  shattered  man- 
hood that  succeeds  it  is  kept  out  of  sight ;  though 
the  one  follows  the  oLher  by  a  natural  consequence, 
for  nothing  go  unhinges  the  character  as  a  taste  for 
manin^  risks  indulged  fw  jUiy  Ume  with  impunity. 
The  miks  and  impunities  of  ignorance  are  a  con- 
stant theme  of  reverent  admiration  in  religioos  sto- 
ry-books. Thus  a  trac^  is  made  out  of  a  Uttle  iiirl 
reproving  her  motlter  for  being  afraid  of  bulhi.  The 

tiiir  have  to  pass  one  in  a  field.  The  mother  trem- 
les,  the  child  preactiea,  and  her  mamma  stands 
rebuked.  Probably  the  lady  was  fuulis-h,  but  when 
her  monitor  knav;s  more  about  the  ways  of  bulls, 
and  the  current  complaint  against  them  of  being 
inaccessible  to  reatjou,  she  too  will  keep  on  the  safe 
aide  of  the  stile. 


Timidity,  which  is  a  weak  fear  of  risks,  sometimes 
shows  itseu  in  a  horror  of  precautions  against  them, 
regarding  these  as  an  evidence  and  admission  of 
possible  danger.  Hypochondria,  on  the  other  hand, 
sees  risks  in  everything,  and  is  thus  condemned  to 
inaction.  Hence  the  wise  physician  warns  against 
any  approach  to  the  morbid  care  of  one's  health. 
Only  use  strict  modera^n,  he  tells  bis  readers,  and 
they  may  spare  Uiemselves  all  anxiety  about  whole- 
some and  unwholesome,  —  "a  mean  and  servile 
solicitude  which  debases  the  mind  of  man  and  can 
do  little  ^ood  to  his  body."  In  short,  tiiow  are  the 
proper  nska  to  be  run  which  are  accepted  under 
the  sense  that  we  are  members  of  the  great  hu- 
man family,  Euid  subject  to  general  laws;  those 
are  rash  or  injurious  which  are  undertaken  under 
the  notion  of  somethinj^  special  in  oarselvea.  Bisks 
must  be  run,  and  discretion  has  no  more  im- 
portant task  than  in  the  choice  and  nature  of 
them,  and  the  company  in  which  they  must  be  en- 
cbuntered. 


A  DISH  OF  FRUIT, 

After  die  refined  and  complicated  luxury  of  a 
good  recherch<£  dinner,  we  seem  to  ^  back,  when 
the  fniit  comes  on  table,  to  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  the  earliest  ages.  We  consume  our  entremets 
and  oar  fricassees,  our  sonps  and  our  made  dishes, 
and  then  our  host,  as  if  the  repertoire  of  delicacies 
had  been  exhausted,  steps  out  into  his  orchard  and 
his  garden,  and  brinss  us  in  a  nmple  handful  of 
fruit ;  a  bunch  of  golden  grapes,  some  applee  paint- 
ed red  and  yellow  by  the  soft  pencil  of  the  summer 
sunbeam,  a  dusty  velvet  peach,  or  some  honey- 
fleshed  apricots.  He  is  doing  what  King  Alcinous 
may  have  done  to  Ulysses  and  the  storm-beaten 
Greeks ;  it  is  patriarchal,  it  smacks  of  tiie  golden 
age  and  the  old  mythologic  times ;  yet  it  is  a  cus- 
tom that  does  not  wither,  and  will  never  grow  un- 
fashionable. How  things  alter !  The  salad,  once  all 
that  the  hermit  had  to  live  upon,  has  become  a  relish 
for  the  gourmand ;  cheese,  once  the  shepherd's  only 
food,  is  now  an  entremet  after  many  courses ;  firuit, 
once  the  only  food  of  the  eariy  demzens  of  a  world, 
is  now  the  mere  crowning  pleasure  of  a  dinner. 

Fruit  requires  no  human  cooking ;  the  great  sta- 
tionarr  fire  has  cooked  it  to  a  turn.  It  naa  been 
basted  with  dews ;  the  sofl  balmy  summer  rain  has 
been  its  sauce.  Its  flavor  has  been  mixed  by  the 
ministering  spirits  of  garden  and  orchard  ;  its  color 
and  shape  are  of  a  lasting  fashion ;  it  contains  es- 
sences never  discovered,  and  wines  as  yet  undreamed 
of;  it  is  older  than  the  cutlet,  and  anterior  to  the 
fricandeau ;  its  seed  blew  to  us  from  Eden,  or  it  fell 
to  us  from  the  amaranthine  gardens.  Turtle  soup  ia 
sublime,  and  there  are  ragouts  which  exercise  a  mo- 
ral and  psychological  influence  over  the  world ;  but 
they  are  earthy,  their  component  parts  are  knowii ; 
there  is  not  the  mystery  abont  them  that  appertains 
to  fruit 

The  finest  orchard  in  the  wwld  is  Covent  Garden 
Maricet  A  gorgeous  sight  in  the  seafon,  it  conveys 
a  vast  sense  of  the  greatness  of  England  and  the 

distance  her  far-grasping  arms  can  reach.  Those 
leather-coated  chestnuts  are  from  the  mountainous 
woods  of  Spain  ;  those  gray  flattened  figs  are  from 
the  hills  behind  Smyrna ;  those  orange  golden  pines, 
with  the  bristly  plumes,  grew  at  the  loot  of  the  Blue 
Mountains ;  those  pale  green  fla&hy  grape:)  came 
from  Portugal ;  those  scorched-looking  bananas  from 
the  Bermudas ;  those  enormous  pears,  like  panto* 
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mime  pears  (only  fifitm  gvxneo.^  the  dozen .')  are  flvm 
FroTenoe;  uuwe  nrnta  from  the  Kentisb  copses  jostle 
their  browner  and  oUier' brethren  frQtn  Barcelona 
and  the  nmn;  sboreB  of  Spain.  Fomooa  and  Vei^ 
tumauA  (now  in  tbe  frmt  businean,  and  talking  witb 
a  fltxwig  Hebraic  accent)  have  summoned  them 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  I>ook  at  Pomona, 
she  is  trying  to  induce  a  yoang  guardsman  to  give 
two  guineas  for  a  ball-room  bouquet  for  a  lady, 
while  Vertumnus,  refreshed  with  a  light  luncheon 
of  fried  fish,  is  arranging  some  filberts  in  a  heap,  to 
give  a  beauty  and  tendernes!*  by  contrast  to  a  basket 
of  peachee  next  them.  Artltil  Shadrach  Vertum- 
nua.  One  ought  to  be  chai^;ed  for  widking  down 
that  central  avenue ;  t^e  flowers  are  so  beaatifDl, 
tbe  smell  of  tiie  froit  is  so  delidous-  As  a  boy,  we 
sometimes  thought  d  living  for  a  day  on  fruit,  and 
spending  the  wnole  twelve  waking  hours  here  on- 
der  cover.  A  wateMnelon  for  breakfast,  with  some 
dates  to  wind  up ;  plums,  apples,  and  nuta  for  din- 
ner ;  a  tea  of  bananas  and  filberts ;  a  supper  of 
grapes  and  Normandy  pippins. 

But  really,  to  enjoy  fruit,  one  should  pick  one's 
own  and  eat  it  in  appropriate  scenery  under  the  tree 
from  which  it  is  mtnered,  or  beside  the  bush  whereon 
it  has  grown.  The  ^ar  reached  down  from  the 
pliant  Iwugh,  where  it  has  long  swung  like  a  golden 
weight  for  Mammon^  scales,  tastes  as  much  better 
than  the  same  fruit  coldly  cut  by  a  silver  knife,  at  a 
formal  dessert,  as  a  damson  does  Uian  its  humble 
rustic  cousin,  the  sloe  ;  the  strawberry  has  its  finest 
fragrance  only  when  discovered  under  its  own  triple 
leaves.  When  is  the  raspberry  so  delicious  as  when 
plucked  from  the  stra^ling  canes?  Tbe  apple 
shoald  be  twisted  from  its  fostering  twig ;  the  grape 
bunch  nipped  from  the  ra^^d  brown  branch  bound 
to  the  greenhouse  iroof.  The  best  things  refuse  to 
be  transphtnted.  What  French  custom  really  re- 
tains heathy  life  in  England  ?  what  English  custom 
really  thrives  in  France  ?  But  let  us  ransack  the 
Cornucopia  of  Pomona,  and  tumble  out  the  fruit, 
dishful  by  dishful. 

The  raspberry  is  alnrost  the  earliest  fruit  of  the 
year  in  France,  and  it  lasts  on  the  French  table  fnHn 
the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  September.  Here 
nature  is  less  generous  with  the  fine-flavored  dark 
crimson  beiry.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  pick  the  pul- 
py ra^berries  that  oft^  come  off  the  stems  as  you 
tonch  them,  and  leave  white,  bald,  and  inthy  stalks, 
like  hat  pegs  from  which  the  hats  nave  fallen  I 
What  fragrance  there  is  in  the  seed  t  how  reitcshing 
the  smell  as  you  bmise  the  benies,  and  their  neeta- 
reons  Wood  reddens  your  hands  t  The  raspberry  is 
bakamio,  refreshii^,  and  eminently  wfaolestwie, 
thoi^  delicate  pn^le  call  it  cold,  and  consider  that 
it  requires  sugar  and  wine  to  correct  its  effect  on 
the  stomach.  As  it  is  a  shame  that  Milton  and 
Shakespeare  should  be  associated  with  the  weturiness 
of  school  tasks,  so  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the 
mature  man  should  have  his  mind  poisoned  against 
that  fragrant,  fine-flavored,  and  delicious  preserve, 
raspberry-jam,  by  the  horror  of  youthful  powders, 
— cruel  aUiance,  hideous  ambuscade  I  —  Inrking 
wickedly  under  beguiling  sweets. 

It  is  a  curions  fact,  uiatme  tlut  does  not  redound 
to  the  credit  of  French  confectioners,  that  even  as 
late  as  1805  raspbeny-jam  was  unknown  in  France ! 
A  cookery-book  of  that  date  says  distinctly,  -~  and 
no  commentator,  however  much  a  special  pleader, 
can  eiqilun  away  the  matter :  They  have  tried  to 
make  compotes  and  confitures  of  raspberries,  bnt 
hitherto'*  (mark  the  remarkable  and  stultifying 


words,  gen^men  of  the  jury).  **  hithrrto  wHIxnt 
success.  Tbe  firo  cames  off  almost  all  the  per^ 
fame."  Carries  off,  qootha !  Why,  no  pTOserve  in 
tbe  worid  has  soch  a  bouquet  ? 

Cherries  look  very  well  at  a  dessert,  arranged  in 
quadrangular  pyramids  —  pyramids  of  rubies  and 
ctH^lians,  —  piled  like  cannon-shot  on  the  terrace 
of  a  Chatham  battery.  A  standard  tree  laden  wiA 
rosy  May  Dukes  just  after  a  shower,  and  shimmering 
in  the  sunshine,  is  a  sight  to  remember.  So  mnst 
the  jewels  have  grown  ou  Aladdin's  trees  in  the  sub- 
terranean garden.  The  little  dark  Kentish  cherrr, 
with  its  black  juice,  is  a  mere  wild  fruit  compared 
with  diat  rustic  beauty  the  red  and  white  May  Doke 
or  the  lordly  bigaroon.  Tbe  best  cherries  in  Paris 
come  from  the  pleasant  valley  of  Montmorency. 
Tbe  goignes  "  and  tbe  "  shorfe-t»led  gobets,"  are 
alsogood  and  estimable  kinds.  The  invalids,  croak- 
ing again,  declare  bigaroons  to  be  indigestiMe,  and 

fuignes  heating ;  but  this  is  nonsense.  Tbe  French 
ry  cherries  in  the  oven,  make  dn^^es  of  them,  and 
preserve  them  in  vinegar.  In  brandy  we  all  know 
them.  They  give  the  spirit  a  delicions  flavor,  but 
the  tawny  fruit,  so  generous  that  it  gives  away  every- 
thing, becomes  it»elf  a  mere  brown  tasteless  sop. 

The  apricot  is  a  delicious  frait :  not  brinuning 
with  scented  cool  juice,  like  the  peach,  but  mure  like 
a  fruit  that  has  done  its  best  to  turn  into  a  preserve. 
The  nutmeg  apricots,  freckled  and  small,  are  of  a 
fine  flavor,  but  not  so  refreshing  as  a  peach,  nor  so 
nectareous  as  a  nectarine,  bnt  still  very  pre-emi- 
nent The  French  excel  in  apricot  marmalade, 
and  at  Clermont  and  Anvei^gne  tuey  make  an  aj»i- 
cot  paste,  cheese  we  should  call  it,  which  is  quite  a 
grand  article  of  commerce. 

The  standard  apricot,  which  has  the  snn  and  air 
all  round  it,  and  grows  in  a  natural  way,  beare 
litde  oraagy  froit,  preferred  by  great  connoisseurB  to 
that  of  espaliers,  though  they  run  smaller.  The 
skin  should  not  be  removed  from  apricot  preserve ; 
it  is  full  of  flavor,  j^ves  variety,  and  serves  to  em- 
bed the  white  almondy  kernels,  which  contrast  with 
the  luscious  golden  fruit.  The  espalier  finit  is  sd- 
dom  ripe  all  the  way  round.  The  apricot  raaices  a 
delicious  ice,  and,  when  dried  and  stewed  (this  is 
the  famous  Mishmirii  of  the  Egyptians),  it  forms  a 
fine  change  for  convalescents,  as  it  is  free  frtun  acid- 
ity, and  is  noorishii^  and  emollient 

Gooseberries  (as  school-bop  we  siways  called 
them,  with  affectionate  &nuharity,  gooa-gogs,  bnt 
why  we  never  knew)  are  the  same  as  what  the 
Scotch  call  "  honey-blobs."  So  we  read  in  the  his- 
tory of  Lord  Lovat,  who  stopped  and  boo^t  some 
when  on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  where  the  axe  waa 
grinding  for  his  rascally  old  neck.  "The  gooeebany 
IS  the  cluef  constituent  part  of  EngliA  wampagne, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  account  pardy  for  the  Taat 
yield  of  the  vineyards  of  Epemay. 

A  gooseberry  is  not  a  pretty  fruit;  it  a  bury, 
like  a  harmless  little  bantling  hedgedt^;  it  has  not 
the  transparent  cornelian  jewelled  character  of  the 
white  or  red  currant ;  it  has  no  purple  gray  powder 
of  bloom  on  it,  tike  a  plum;  it  is  just  a  bag  of  syrupy 
pulp  and  whitish  and  greeulkh  s^^ :  a  iMg  which 
you  squeeze  as  you  do  shaving-cream  from  the  col- 
lapsible tube.  Boys  liken  n^ly  Uonde  pel«>as'  eyes, 
when  they  are  dead  and  ineipid,  and  lack  lustre,  to 
boiled  gooseberries;  and  the  ebins  of  immatore 
hobbledehoys,  when  first  banning  to  sprout  in  a 
callow  sort  of  way,  have  been  plAyfoUy  compared 
to  the  same  featureless  fruit.  The  Weetphaliaiu 
make  a  sauce  of  the  gooseb^iXi  to  flavor  tbe  raw 
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ham  they  devour  in  a  cannibal  Eort  of  way.  The 
iogenious  French  ptay  all  sorta  of  tricks  with  the 
gooeeberries.  Tfaey  crystallize  them,  they  pulp 
them,  they  stnin  off  the  seeds ;  the^  preserve  them, 
they  make  a  fine  jolly  of  them,  whicn  is  peculiarly 
nseful  in  fever<i;  they  make  a  liquor,  a  fj'nip,  and 
very  excellent  ices.  But  for  sU  that,  an  Kupliith 
gooseberry  pudding  with  a  thin  paste,  and  a  little 
batter  inserted  under  the  uplifted  crown  of  its  bat, 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  despised. 

The  strawberry  deserves  a  special  place  of  honor 
in  our  dish  of  fruit,  for  does  it  not  mett  at  the  pres- 
sure of  the  lips,  and  leave  a  fragrance  wherever  it 
had  rested  ? 

In  jam,  in  ices,  crystallized,  —  any  way,  —  the 
strawberry  is  delicious  ;  wild  or  cultivated  it  is  equal- 
ly admirable  and  perfect.  No  one  need  fear  eating 
iL  Smothered  in  cream,  it  would  not  have  been  re- 
jected, even  at  OlymiHan  tables.  Yet  it  is  a  sinpu- 
lar  fact  tiiat  the  AWanach  des  Gourmands  of  1805 
says :  **  The  strawberry  has  a  ddictoos  but  very 
strong  perAune,  which  does  not  please  eTeir  one  ; 
for  which  reason,  when  served  round  etrawberries 
are  osually  mixed  with  raspberries  and  gooseber- 
ries." Why,  surely  the  Revolution  must  have  turned 
the  good  people's  brains  and  disturbed  their  oi^ans 
of  taste !  The  man  who  dislikes  the  flavor  of  straw- 
berries would  be  offended  at  violets,  and  turn  up  his 
nose  at  honeysuckles.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that, 
when  preserved,  the  French  oJlen  mix  the  compote 
with  gooseberry  jelly  ;  still  they  have  the  {;ood  sense 
to  make  of  the  strawberry,  ices,  dragces,  sirop,  mar- 
malade, and  crystallized  confitures.  They  have, 
however^  a  horror  of  oating  strawberries  freely  af- 
ter dinner. 

Nuts !  —  the  very  soand  of  the  word  sends  us  hsxk 
to  broad  leafy  hedges  and  crooked  sticks,  and  to 
those  laughinff  bcMsterous  searches  for  the  brown 
mstUng  brandies  that  the  KjBirrels  so  envied  ua. 
We  can  imi^ne  a  satyr  throwing  down  a  crisp 
armfid  of  filberts  at  the  white  feet  of  the  wood  nymph 
he  loves.  The  cob-not,  coarse  and  generoasly  large ; 
the  filbert,  fine  and  white  in  the  grain  as  ivory  ;  the 
walnut,  with  a  kernel  inside  its  wrinkled  shell,  con- 
stituted like  t^e  folded-up  bnun  inside  the  human 
skull,  —  all  are  welcome  to  us,  and  appreciated.  How 
the  quick-turning  nuUicions-looking  iarwigs,  tum- 
bling fit>m  the  brown  filbert-husks,  uRed  to  frighten 
us ;  and  how  we  used  to  wonder  how  the  big  fat 
sleepy  maggot  ever  got  inside  the  brown  barrel  of 
the  nut  through  that  smi^  circular  bongbole  so 
neatly  and  carefully  roundA  I 

They  eat  the  cemeanx  (unripe  walnuts)  in  Paris 
with  veriuice,  salt,  and  pepper,  which  has  been 
sprinkled  on  them  some  hours  previous  to  the  meal. 
!niey  are  nice,  but  indigestible.  It  has  often  struck 
OS  (we  may  here  be  paraoned  for  mentioning)  that 
as  green  walnuts  make  an  excellent  pickle  before 
the  shell  ossifies,  possibly  green  filberts  would  be  al- 
so sweet  and  paUtable,  pickled,  thoi^h  not,  perhaps, 
so  fine  in  flavor. 

The  peach  is  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  of  natu- 
ralized Eur(^)ean  fruits.  It  should  be  eaten  on  a 
hot  day  in  Ispahan,  just  after  bathing,  and  on  the 
cool  edge  ol  a  nwrole  fountain.  Put  on  a  green 
silk  and  cloth  of  gold  turban,  a  white  cashmere 
dressing-gown,  a  yatsf^han,  and  red  tnrned-np  slip- 
pers, read  a  poem  of  llafiz,  and  then  eat  a  peach ; 
you  11  find  that  will  be  something  like  a  peach,  and 
the  flavor  mil  be  as  Afferent  from  the  ordinary  fla- 
vor as  a  potato  eaten  from  the  fingen  difiers  from 
ft  potato  eaten  ftom  a  fbric  The  peaches  grown 


at  Montreuil,  near  Paris,  are  incomparable.  They 
are  overflowing  with  jnice,  and  their  scent  and  flavor 
are  not  easily  finvotten.  The  people  of  that  village 
have  grown  peaches  for  centuri«,  and  they  know 
exactly  how  to  produce  them  of  a  enmptaons  size, 
and  of  the  fullest  flavor.  The  Mignonne,  the  first 
peach  in  Paris,  appears  at  the  end  of  July ;  but  ^e 
T6ton  de  Venus,  which  ripens  towards  the  close  of 
August,  is  the  queen  of  all.  At  Metz  they  make  a 
wine  of  peaches,  which,  when  it  is  old,  is  rather  puz- 
zling to  the  connoisseur,  and  by  no  means  despic- 
able. The  French  cook  peaches  "  cuites  k  I'eau 
comme  des  oeufe  h  la  coque  "  ;  they  brandy  them  as 
the  Americans  do,  they  dry  them,  they  make  ices  of 
them,  they  manufacture  oom  them  marmalade,  a 
preserve,  and  a  paste. 

■\Vho  that  has  travelled  in  France  but  must  re- 
member those  four  beautiful  families  of  plums,  the 
Keine  Clandes,  the  Mirabellcs,  the  Prunes  de  Mon- 
sieur, and  the  prunes  de  Sainte  Catherine  I  What 
is  so  perfect  as,  what  more  honeyed  than,  a  red  frec- 
kled sunny  greengage  on  which  the  wasps  have  tnt* 
ten  their  custom-house  mark  of  approval  ?  Honey, 
indeed,  but  what  honey !  the  fruit  is  a  ripe  ha^  of 
preserve  hermetically  sealed,  hanging  ready  to  our 
hand.  Nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  a  Reine 
Claude  in  Switzerland,  that  has  dropped  from  a 
hedgerow  tree,  and  dried  in  the  open  sun.  The 
lai^est  and  best  French  prunes  come  from  Touraine, 
and  those  of  Antes  and  of  I-iorraine  are  also  cele^ 
brated ;  the  brignoles  from  Provence  are  specially 
famous ;  they  are  small  clear  red  plums,  firm-fleshed 
and  sweet.  With  the  outer  skin  and  the  stone  re- 
moved, the  Mirabelles  of  Metz  are  also  to  be  com- 
mended as  excellent.  The  French  brandy  the  Mir- 
abelles and  the  Seine  Clandes.  Stewed  prunes  are 
delicious  and  very  whcJestmie.  We  must  not  forget 
how  often  Shakespeare  speaks  of  tiiem,  and  that 
Master  lender  fonght  a  master  of  fence  for  a  dish 
of  them  :  three  A''cnu3  making  the  rub. 

But  after  all  what  can  equal  a  good  pear  jfbr  a 
real  meal  of  fruit  ?  How  it  dissolves  on  being  touched 
by  the  teeth  !  AVhat  a  flavor  it  has !  AVhat  a  vast 
dilTerencc  between  a  melting  Swan's  Egg,  and  a 
Beurrd,  or  a  Marie  Louise  1  yet  how  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  difTerenee  in  words,  however  subtle.  How 
richly  mellow  a  Windsor  ^ar  is,  yet  how  unlike  a 
Bergamot,  and  still  there  is  to  both  flavors  a  common 
generic  character.  France  is  the  fjpecial  land  of 
pears,  and  French  gardeners  glory  in  the  DoyenntS, 
the  Boiirrtff  butter),  the  Ci^yanno,  and  the  St. 
Germain.  The  good  Christian,  the  Rousselet,  the 
Mesnre  Jean,  and  the  enormous  Virgonlense  are  also 
admirable  sorts.  For  drying  and  stewing,  they  use 
chiefly  the  Martin-sec,  and  the  Catilliard ;  the  dried 
pears  of  Bheims  are  al»  famons  in  Paris.  The  SVench 
preserve  pears  in  brandy,  and  they  use  them  for 
marmalade,  and  for  jelly  too,  but  not  often.  Per- 
sons with  weak  digestions  eat  them  with  sogar,  or 
half  cot^d  and  then  sugared. 

Quinces,  the  fruit  of  which  the  Irishman  wished 
his  apple-pie  to  be  entirely  composed,  only  come  to 
table  in  tlie  shape  of  ratafia,  marmalade,  or  jelly. 
In  Paris,  the  quince  jelly  from  Mdcon  and  Orleans 
bears  a  high  name. 

People  talk  of  vineyards  and  the  laughing  vine, 
also  about  curling  tendrils  and  purple  clusters,  and 
they  quote  Byron  until  they  really  seem  to  forget 
that  the  ordinary  vineyard  grape,  whether  in  France 
or  Germany,  is  scarcely  worth  eating,  and  that  one 
fine  banch  of  black  llamburghs  from  an  English 
greenhouse  is  worth  a  bushel  basket  of  them.  Our 
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highly  civilized  grapes  are  higher  bred,  thinner,  aoti 
more  exquisitely  Sae  in  the  ek'in ;  their  pntp  is  less 
fleshy,  and  they  contain  more  jaice.  Even  the 
famed  Chawelas  <le  Fontainebleau  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  them  for  refint'iiient  of  flavor.  We 
have,  tasted  in  a  Syrian  vineyard,  when  half  the 
grapea  were  dried  to  raisins,  and  the  contrast  with 
the  golden  grapes  turned  to  preserves  in  their  own 
exu  Jed  syrup  was  delicious,  but  even  they  could 
not  hold  a  candle  to  our  black  Hambui^lis.  How- 
beit,  people  tell  you  in  Taris,  that  even  the  gild- 
ed Fontainebleaus  are  nothing  to  the  muscatels  of 
Languedoc,  and  these  they  often  preserve  in  brandy. 
The  raisins  of  Paris  come  chiefly  from  Provence  and 
Italy,  and  those  of  Roquevaire  are  preferred  even 
to  those  of  Malaga. 

The  apple,  homely  but  admirable  fruit,  painted 
red  and  yellov  by  the  smiling  sun,  is,  whether  gold- 
en or  red,  equally  acceptable  to  peer  and  peasant 
What  sight  so  "lorions  ae  a  Quarenden  tree,  crimson 
with  its  short-lived  apples,  or  a  Codling  weighed 
down  with  its  gigantic  green  fruit.  Apropos  ot  ap- 
ples, it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  only  at  I&me  can  the 
gelee  de  pommea  be  made  of  the  true  transparent 
topaz  color.  At  Paris,  it  always  clouds  and  thick- 
ens in  course  of  manufacture.  It  is  the  same  with 
drag^es;  it  is  only  at  Dresden  they  can  be  made 
white  without  artihcial  means.  A  good  apple  should 
sound  quite  hard  and  metallic  under  the  knuckle ; 
your  rich  yellow-rinded  pretty  apples  are  generally 
over-ripe.  The  gel^  of  Rouen  is  obtained  from  the 
Reinette  alone.  The  golden  pippin,  that  delicious 
little  apple,  has  become  almoac  obsolete;  and  the 
ffuned  Yorkshire  lUbstone  pipp>D>  a  greenish  apple 
with  red  streaks,  is  now  oftener  boasted  of  than 
really  produced.  The  real  Ribstone  is  delictously 
crisp  and  sweet. 

The  French  do  more  with  chestnuts  than  we  do ; 
they  ice  them,  they  make  a  soup  of  them,  and  when 
ground  to  flour  they  use  Uiem  id  creams,  omelettes, 
and  souffl^es.  Tbe  p8t4  de  marrons  glac^ts  a  great 
delicacy. 

Figs  the  French  eat  raw  with  salt  and  at  the  time 
of  the  bouilU.  The  Froven9al  are  the  best,  but  those 
of  Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  are  juicy  and  full  of  flavor, 
Those  who  think  our  green  figs  worth  travelling 
for  (we  don't  think  them  worth  opening  the  mouth 
for)  should  seek  them  in  the  fig  gardens  near  Lan- 
cing. Our  dry  figs  come  from  Uie  Levant  In  Paris 
they  regard  most  the  Calabrian  fi^,  and  those  of 
Provence,  Italy,  and  especially  of  Ollioullea  It  is 
more  wholesome  to  take  water  than  wine  with  figs. 

Melons  of  late  years  have  reached  us  in  great 
numbers  from  Spain,  and  have  become  cheap.  The 
uuootb  green  melons  from  Andalusia  are  exceed- 
ii^ly  good  and  delicioualy  sweet.  The  French  make 
a  sort  of  hors  d'ceuvre,  or  potage  of  melon,  and  eat 
it  with  butter  or  milk.  The  sweet  melons  of  Malta 
and  Honfleur  have  a  good  name.  The  green-fleshcd 
water-melons  of  Provence  are  also  commended  as 
cool,  juicv,  and  refreshing ;  but  they  have  not  much 
flavor.  IChe  French  eat  melon  with  pepper  and 
salt,  oftener  than  with  sugar;  sometimes  with  sugar 
and  vinegar,  sticking  cinnamon  and  cloves  into  tbe 
flesh  of  it  to  flavor  it.  It  is  then  eaten  with  the 
bouilli. 

The  French  used  formerlpr  to  eat  also  mulberries 
with  salt  and  with  the  boailti.  They  diy  tbem,  they 
make  a  wine  of  them,  and  they,  moreover,  use  Uiem 
to  deepen  tbe  color  of  their  poorer  red  wines.  A 
very  useful  jelly  syrup  for  sore  throats  can  be  made 
with  mulberries  not  quite  ripe. 


Tbe  oranges  of  Provence  and  Italy  have  little  of 
the  delicious  scent  of  the  polden  Portuguese  fruit. 
Tlie  French,  wlio  are  too  delicate  to  si;t  to  work  at 
dessert  and  flay  their  oranges  in  a  lii^arty  way,  pre- 
fer the  fruit  sliced  into  a  compote,  seasoned  with 
sugar,  oranje-flower  water,  and  ball'  a  glass  of 
brandy.  This  moss  should  be  made  several  honrs 
before  dinner,  to  draw  out  its  full  flavor.  But  noth- 
ing can  be  so  goo<l  as  a  high-bred,  thin-skinned 
orange,  the  yellow  peel  n'moved.its  white  kid  strip- 
ped off,  and  tlie  (ielicions  juice  left  in  the  quartora, 
which  a  silver  knife  has  decimated. 

But  let  us  close  with  the  emperor  of  allfroit, — 
the  Anana,  —  the  West  Indian  pine,  bos.<y  as boUion, 
with  gray  bloom  on  its  thorny  leaves.  The  French 
make  exquisite  bonbons  of  it,  a  liquor,  and  a  loBOtt- 
ade.  They  eat  the  pine  with  sngar,  wine,  or  l»sa- 
dy.  They  flavor  creams  and  ices  with  it  For  our- 
selves, we  would  as  soon  smell  a  pine  as  eat  one. 
The  fragrance  is  delicious,  the  taste  not  so  pre- 
eminent It  may  not  be  heretical  to  say  this,  —  it 
would  have  been  so  at  least  when  pines  cost  several 
guineas  each  ;  but  when  every  Wbitechapel  lad  can 
buy  a  slice  of  pine  for  a  halfpenny,  we  feel  less 
ashamed  of  ourselves. 


BEI^G  IN  LOVE. 

TilKRE  are  a  great  many  mistakes  about  Love. 
Some  people  think  it  is  one  thing,  and  some  an- 
other :  — 

" '  A  tPtnple  to  Prinnilship.'  »aiil  Lnura,  enchiuited, 

'  I  'II  builil  in  Ulis  BkTiluD  ;  Ihe  l>luU|;ht  i«  ili*liie.' 
II<;r  temple  niu  butlt,  niiil  the  ouly  novr  wanu:4 

All  imaee  of  Fr1coil*hlp  to  place  on  the  ahrine. 
She  flvir  to  a  sculptor,  who  Ht  dawn  tK'fore  her 

A  Friendship  the  fuireit  his  art  couM  inrenC ; 
But  «u  colli,  and  to  iluU,  thiil  the  youthful  ndorer 

Saw  jilalalf  thi*  was  not  Die  Idol  Hhe  meant." 

This  is  one  mistake.  But  did  Moore's  Laura  want 
something  iVi  athtUion  to  Friendship,  or  did  she  want 
something  totally  different  ?  L'amiti^  est  I'aoioar 
sans  ailes."  Is  that  true ;  so  that,  if  we  add  wings 
to  Friendship,  we  get  Love  for  the  product? 

In  the  days  when  Godwin,  declinmg,  as  became  a 
republican,  the  prefix  of  Mister,  was  a  sage  much 
sought,  a  lady  visitor,  of  the  sniSj',  love-io-the-aib- 
qtract  type,  asked  him  for  an  oracle  upon  the  great 
subject  of  siiwjccts.  "  William  Crodwin,"  sud  she, 
suddenly,  "  what  is  your  opinion  of  love  V  "  Godwin 
was  too  absorbed  in  meditation  to  answer  the  ques- 
Uon,  and  continued  solemnly  pufliog  his  pipe. 
"William  Godwin,"  saU  the  determined  wtmian, 
once  more,  "  what  is  yonr  opinion  of  love  ?  "  And 
still  Godwin  smoked,  and  kept  silence.  Not  liktiw 
to  see  a  woman  snubbed,  even  in  appearance,  Sbef 
ley,  then  a  young  fellow  also  in  attendance  on  tbe 
oracle,  hazarded  a  jeat  *'  I  think,"  said  be,  "  love 
acts  upon  the  heart  like  n  nutmeg-grater ;  it  veara  it 
away."  Again  the  undaunted  woman  put  her  ques- 
tion. Suifnng  at  poor  Shelley,  who  was  then  no- 
body, sbe,  with  raised  voice,  said,  "  William  God- 
win, what  is  your  opinion  of  love  ?  "  Roused  at 
last,  the  oracle  re-oponded :  "  My  opinion  agrees 
with  that  of  Mr.  Shelley,"  said  he,  and  roUpsed  into 
his  thoughts  and  his  pipe. 

This  was  a  case  in  which  the  ocacle  snubbed  the 
votarist  because  the  votarist  was  unworthy.  God- 
win would  no  more  tell  a  sniffy  woman  what  be 
thought  about  love  than  the  I^d^  in  Comas'* 
would  expound  to  Circe  "  tbe  snblime  notion  and 
high  myiitcry  that  must  be  uttered  to  unfold  the  sage 
and  serious 'doctrine  of  virginity."  It  ifl  pretty  cer- 
tain that  Godwin  himself  knew  nothing  about  It;  or 
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he  would  never  have  (for  example)  published,  after 
her  death,  his  wift-'s  oM  letters  to  the  heartless  father 
of  "  our  little  barrier-girl."  But  perhaps  the  majority 
of  living  men  and  women  think  that  love  is  like  a 
nutmeg-grater;  tlmt  most  of  us  must,  in  the  natunil 
course  of  things,  get  our  hearts  grated ;  but  that, 
when  we  find  the  process  agreeable,  nature  has  got 
tis  in  a  trap,  and  the  sooner  wc  are  out  of  it  the  let- 
ter. At  the  same  Ume,  there  is  always  what  Mr. 
Bain,  with  such  innocent  surprise,  calls  a  "heated 
atmoepherc  "  around  the  subject,  and  there  is  a  lu- 
minous haze  o( superstition  about  love  overhanging 
alt  the  literature  of  iouiginatioa.  It  is  true  you  now 
and  then  come  across  an  essay  in  which  the  subject 
of  falling  in  love  is  discussed  as  if  it  came  as  much 
within  the  calculable  provioce  of  life  aa  buying  a 
hat,  and  you  arc  told  to  be  sure  and  do  it  wisely, 
because  —  because  of  reasons  which  might  find  a 
place  in  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac."  "  Last  night," 
said  a  half-man  poet  and  painter,  "  I  came  unex- 
pf ctedly  upon  a  fairy's  funeral,"  —  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  describe  the  ceremony  as  only  a  poet  and  a 

Eainter  could.  What  wonuerfull;^  ^;ood  advice  mtjzht 
a  given  in  an  essay  on  Seeing  Funes'  Funerals  !  Be 
sure  you  nOTer  see  a  fairy's  funeral,  unless,  &c.,  &c. 

There  is  no  thoroughly  sincere  person,  with  a  grain 
of  spiritual  sensibility,  who  does  not,  in  bis  heart,  re- 
bel when  Poor  Kcbard  takes  upon  himself  to  preach 
about  lore  matters.  What  the  troubadours  called 
amow-pour-dmour,  love  for  love's  own  sake,  is  what 
every  human  creature  with  a  soul  above  buttons  goes 
ID  for.  And  we  feel  a  subtle  pang  of  disapproba- 
tion when  anything  '*  in  the  round  heaven  or  in  the 
living  air  "  is  put  before  love,  or  turned  into  a  cause 
or  a  justiQcation  of  it.  There  is  a  legend  of  a  dts- 
tiiiguisbod  preacher's  courtship,  which  relates  how 
he  went  down  into  the  kitchen,  and,  addressing  his 
maid-servant,  sai<],  "  Betty,  do  you  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  (Jbrist  ?  "  "  Tes,8ir,"  said  Betty.  "  And,  Bet- 
ty t"  resumed  ^ood  man,  "do  you  love  met' 
similar  in  spirit  is  th^  letter  of  GoTemor  Win- 
tbrop's  wife  to  her  faosband  in  which  she  tolls  him 
she  loves  him  for  two  reasons, — First,  because 
tbou  tovest  God  ;  and,  secondly,  because  thou  lovest 
me."  The  dullest  feels  that  here  there  is  a  play  up- 
on words ;  and  there  is.  Far  better  was  Rowland 
Hill's  courtship.  "  In  the  JirM  place"  he  wrote  to  the 
Uttly,  "  I  think  I  can  say  before  God  that  /  love  your 
person.  Without  this,  such  a  union  could  never  be 
happy-"  The  quotation  is  from  memory,  but  it  is 
aulwtantially  correct,  and  we  feel  in  a  moment  that 
Kuwland  Ilill  was  straightforward  and  true,  while 
the  Puritan  lady,  pressed  upon  by  the  etiquette  of 
the  current  talk  ol  her  set,  and  not  able  to  disentan* 
gle  herself  from  a  fallacy,  was  untrue  to  nature  and 
to  herself.  This  was  nothing  remarkable;  mo3t 
people  are  untrue  to  nature  and  to  themselves. 

The  most  plausible  and  the  most  common  of  the 
fallacies  about  Lore  u  that  which  supposes  it  is  (he 
Friendship  that  Laura  sought,  with  something  added 
to  it,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  a  thing  $ui  generic. 
Coleridge  exposes  this  liiUacy  in  a  curious  piece  called 
"  The  Improvisatore,"  which  is  includecl  among  his 
poenia  :  — 

"  Caleriifyi.  —  Love,  as  distinguished  from  friendship 
on  the  one  band,  and  from  the  passion  that  too  ofivu 
usurps  its  name,  on  tlie  other  — 

"  Lucius  {Eliza's  brother,  who  had  just  joineil  the  trio,  in 
a  tchispa-  to  Coleridge).  —  But  is  not  lovo  the  union  of 
both  f 

"  Coieridye  {aside  to  Lucius). — He  nerer  loved  who  : 
thinks  so." 


And  then  follows  Coleridge's  own  account  of  love,  of 
which  it  can  only  be  said,  that,  if  he  had  written  it 
when  he  was  younger,  it  would  probably  have  been 
as  perfect  in  form  and  expression  as  it  is  inclusive  in 
what  wc  might  call  the  categories  of  love:  — 

"Coleridge.  —  But,  above  all,  it  supposes  a  soni  which, 
even  in  the  pride  and  summer-tide  of  life,  even  in  the 
lustiliood  of  health  tmii  strength,  hiid  felt  oftenest  and 
prized  highest  that  which  ajje  cannot  take  away,  and 
which,  in  all  our  lovings,  is  Me  love. 

"  Eliza.  —  There  is  something  hero  (pointing  to  hr 
heart)  that  seems  to  understand  j  ou,  but  it  wonts  the 
word  that  would  make  it  understand  itself. 

"  Kathertne.  —  I  too  seem  to  feel  what  you  mean.  In- 
terpret tlio  foelinir  for  us. 

"  Coleridge.  —  I  mean  that  willing  sense  of  the  unsuf- 
flcingness  of  the  self  for  itfclf  which  predisposes  a  genera 
ous  nature  to  sec,  in  tho  total  being  of  another,  the  snp- 
plement  and  completion  of  its  own,  —  that  quiet,  per- 
petual seeking  which  the  prc'cnce  of  the  hcloved  object 
modulates,  not  suspends,  where  the  heart  momently 
finds,  and,  finding,  fij;ain  seeks  on  ;  —  lastly,  when  '  life's 
changefal  orb  has  passed  the  full,'  a  confirmed  faith  in 
the  nobleness  of  humanity,  thus  brought  home  and 
pressed,  at  it  were,  to  the  very  bosom  of  honriy  experi- 
ence." 

When  yon  have  read  thb,  you  feel  that  it  is  cor- 
rect, and  even  affecting.   But  yet  — 

What  wuitfl  that  knare 
That  a  klag  shoald  have  ? " 

something  is  wanted,  and  in  that  something  every- 
thing I 

The  recent  discussions  about  the  Talmud  have 
disclosed  a  depth  of  benightedness  in  society,  even 
among  men  whom  you  might  expwct  to  know  better, 
that  is  extremely  irritating,  if  not  surprising.  Sur- 
prising, indeed,  it  is  not;  Kir  it  is  only  the  old  differ- 
ence between  seeing  and  not  seeing  which  everlast- 
ingly divides  men  and  women.  All  the  talent  W 
nothing,  and  all  the  ctdture  is  nothing  ;  do  you  see  1 
is  the  question.  To  descend  to  a  trivi^  illustration. 
A  reviewer,  not  very  long  ago,  attacked  a  nre&ce 
written  b^  Dr.  Johnson,  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
it  was  wntten  by  Dr.  Latham.  It  was  said,  and 
it  might  welt  have  been  true,  that  the  reviewer 
was  a  learned  and  accomplished  man.  Nothing 
more  likely ;  yet  a  child  of  seven,  with  the  sen- 
sibility which  he  lacked,  would  not  have  fallen 
into  his  error,  or  any  error  of  a  similar  kind.  To 
take  another  illtutration.  There  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple, including  men  of  great  learning  and  piety,  who 
seem  absolutely  blind  to  the  difference  between  the 
Christ  of  the  Latin  imagination  and  tho  childlike 
Christ  of  the  Teutonic  imagination. 

But  to  return  to  Love  and  the  Talmud.  Every 
one  will  remember  the  exultation  (surprising  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  their  Apocr^pna  as  well 
as  with  their  Bible)  with  which  certain  Talmndic 
deliverances  about  women  were  received  when  the 
article  of  M.  Deutsch  appeared  in  tiie  Quarterly 
Review.  What  becomes  noto  of  the  Teutonic  origin 
of  the  household  virtues  ?  "  asked  an  able  pen  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Whoever  bos  said  that  the  house- 
hold virtues  were  of  Teutonic  origin  has  talked  non- 
sense. But  the  question  as  to  J^ve,  between  the 
Western  spirit  and  the  Oriental  or  Semitic  spirit, 
has  nothing  to  do,  one  way  or  the  other,  with  the 
household  virtues.   I^t  us  try  and  see  what  really  it 

Many  of  our  readers  probably  know  Miss  ^ra 
Greenwell  as  the  author  of  some  tender  poetry  and 
some  thoughtful  prose.  She  is  a  perfectly  orthodox 
writer,  as  anybody  wbo  has  read  her  "  Two  Friends  " 
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must  be  aware.  She  has  alao  written  a  set  of  poems 
of  the  eoDoet  type,  entitled  "  Liber  Ventatia," 
There  is  a  scries  ttf  tenderly  pMsionate  ]ove-i>oenis, 
not  on  a  level  viUi  Mrs.  Browning's  Portuguese 
sonnets  either  in  the  passion  or  the  poetry,  but  quite 
real  and  true.  Their  author  must  know  somcthins 
of  what  love  really  is.  Now,  in  the  little  book  calluu 
"  Two  Friends,"  —  which,  as  we  have  stated,  is 
stricdy  orthodox,  —  Dora  Grecnwell  boldly  says  that 
Love  IS  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  New  Testament 
"  The  silence  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  wonderful 
thing."  Not  at  all  wonderful  say  we,  for  Love  is 
utterly  alien  to  the  Oriental  or  Semitic  spirit.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  Miss  Greenwell  does  not  go  on 
to  remark  that  Love  is  also  wholly  wanting  in  the 
Old  Testament  And  the  reason  19  the  same.  Love 
considered  as  passion,  or  the  desire  to  possess  some- 
thing beautiful ;  love  as  household  friendship,  with 
special  regard  shown  to  the  weaker  by  the  stronger ; 
and  love,  as  mere  appetite  (appetite,  we  say,  as  dis- 
tingnished  from  passion),  you  find  in  Semitic  and 
Oriental  writings;  but  there  isno  room  in  tbe  Semitic 
or  Oriental  spirit  (even  though  it  were  shown  that 
cbtvalry  itself  came  from  the  Arabs)  for  love  of  the 
lughest  type  known  to  the  Western  mind. 

In  tbe  Drat  place,  reading  writers  like  Tieck  and 
Fou(|uiS  we  become  conscious  of  a  peculiar  and  in- 
scrutable, but  deeply  fascinating,  purity  of  atmos- 
phere, —  a  purity  which  is  so  childlike  that  it  per- 
mits free  reference  to  topics  which  to  the  Latin  or 
Celtic  intelligence  are  enclosed  in  company  with 
topics  relating  to  the  accidents  of  nutrition,  —  a 
never-failing  sign  of  the  non-Teutonic  spirit. 

There  are  love-passages  in  Tieck  and  in  Fouqad 
which  could  not  be  read  aloud  io  a  mixed  circle  in 
England;  there  are  two  smtences  in  "  Uadine** 
(the  last  of  Chapter  VU.  and  tbe  second  of  Chap- 
ter VIII.)  which  are  omitted  in  some  of  the  English 
translatioi».  Bat  can  anything  be  more  childlike- 
pure,  or  more  near  to  heaven  'r  And  yet  it  is  ut- 
terly foreign  to  the  Eastern  or  Semitic  spirit.  Hiat 
spirit  always  finds  the  woman  an  inferior  and  unclean 
nature.  She  is  subjected.  She  is  the  temptress.  She 
has  to  be  "  purified."  Among  the  Hebrews  the  mother 
of  a  girl  had  to  undem>  a  quarantine  of  twice  the 
length  appointed  to  the  mother  of  a  boy  (Levit 
xii.  5,  and  Kev.  xiv.  4).  And,  whatever  modifica- 
tions this  way  of  looking  at  women  undergoes,  it  is 
never  (we  speak  advisedly)  wholly  ab^nt  from 
Oriental  or  Semitic  writings.  The  Teutonic  way 
of  thinlung  a  woman  is  just  the  reverse,  thus 
fiur. 

Nor  does  the  diff^nce  end  here.  The  charac- 
teristic points  in  the  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  ideal 
are  two.  Fint,  the  bdance  between  the  sexes  is 
restored  by  the  fact  that  the  woman  b  held  to  be 
the  power  by  which  the  spiritual  impregnation  of 
the  man  is  effected ;  so  that  love  u  not  only  a  lib- 
eral education,  but,  in  the  high  sense,  a  conversion, 
and  the  creation  of  a  moral  or  s^riritoal  unity  out  of 
two  in  a  way  which  places  the  woman  on  a  throne 
peculiarly  hers.  Secondly,  the  woman  is  never 
possessed,  and  never  patronized.  *'  What  is  thy 
petition,  Queen  Esther,  and  what  is  thy  request?  and 
It  shall  be  done  to  thee,  even  to  tbe  half  ot  my  king- 
dom." That  is  the  Eastern  or  Semitic  spirit. 
Above  all,  absolute  possession  in  the  sense  of  mas- 
tery is  essential  to  that  spirit,  and  is  never  absent 
tVom  it  But  what  a  difference  when  we  come  to 
Scandinavian  legends,  even  of  the  radest  times ! 
■When  King  Gunther  has  married  Bmnbilda,  he  is 
not  a  whit  nearer.    "  Cette  fibre  beauts,"  as  a 


Frenchman  ludicrously  calls  her  (missing  the  point, 
like  a  true  Celt),  teaches  King  Gunther  a  lesson  :  — 

"When  I  thonicht  btr  love  to  gain,  ibe  bound  me  u  her  tbrall, 
Unto  k  noli  sbe  bore  me,  and  haug  mu  m  the  wtill." 

And  it  is  only  by  magtc  that  King  Gunther  finally 
coqtiuers,  and  makes  his  bride  yield  up  her  girdle. 
These  two  points — the  woman  is  never  to  be  po9* 
sessed  — 

"  Sie  *■  not  and  mver  can  be  miite,** — 

and  that  she  is  in  herself  (not  as  consecrated,  bat 
in  herself)  pure  and  divine,  and  the  source  of  moral 
impr^:natioD  to  the  man,  are  of  tbe  essence  of  the 
Teutonic  or  true  Western  idea  of  love.  By  making 
a  moral  unit  of  two  beings,  this  involves  not  only 
monogamy,  but  (as  an  ideal)  perpetual  monogamy. 
It  involves,  also,  the  higliest  type  of  self-sacrifice,  — 
the  finest  illustration  of  its  action  in  this  respect 
being  to  be  found  in  the  legend  of  Helmfkid,  told  in 
Fouqud's  "  Thiodolf  the  Icelander  " :  — 

"  If  jawn  you  leetc,  not  her  delight, 
Snrelj  a  drapw  and  Hxong  tower 
Guard  the  true  lady  in  her  boirer." 

And  it  also  involves  hennsm,  of  whatever  kindf  in 
the  man ;  — 

You  love  *   That  '1  biKfa  »  ron  ahall  go ; 

For  'lis  as  Uue  as  Ooipel  text, 
Not  noble  then  ts  Qer«r  »o, 
,  Neither  In  this  world  nor  tlie  ne:(t." 

Mr.  Tenn3^n  has  not  shown  the  deepest  poseible 
sense  of  what  love  is,  but  here  he  is  (as  he  would 
not  f^l  to  be)  at  one  with  the  highest  idea  of  it,  for 
he  makes  King  Arthur  say  :  — 

«I  knew 

or  no  more  subtle  master  under  beaveii 

Than  ii  the  maiden  piiMion  for  a  maid, 

Not  only  to  keep  down  tbe  baie  In  man. 

Bat  teach  high  thoaght,  and  amlabht  wordi, 

Aad . . . .  tore  or  tniib,  and  all  that  makei  a  nun.'' 

This  is  not  quite  Battafactoi7,  and  the  words  we 
have  omitted,  "courtliness  and  the  desire  ofjame," 
are  least  satidactory  of  all  If  there  w  ai^yuung  to 
make  a  man  careless  of  "  fame "  it  is  surely  love. 
It  is  the  one  thing  which  discloses,  fi>r  once  and  for- 
ever, that  which  is  real  and  good,  and  confers  the 
turquoise  that  changes  color  when  a  lie  is  in  the 
atmosphere.  Now,  fame  is  the  paltriest  of  cheats 
and  the  worst  of  lies. 

It  is  worth  while,  in  these  confused  and  coafosing 
days,  to  recall  the  highest  meaning  of  the  word 
"  love  " ;  nor  is  it  unnecessary  to  place  it  alongside  of 
the  make-shifts  and  the  counterfeits  which  pass  for  it 
in  life  or  in  fiction.  The  novelists,  as  a  rule,  seem  to 
have  lost  all  power  of  painting,  or  even  hinting  what 
it  is  I  Charlotte  Bronte  knew  stnaethiiig  about  It.  So 
does  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley.  So  does  George  Eliot 
So  does  Mrs.  Oliphant   And  there  are  others. 

But  both  in  life  and  in  fiction  we  usually  get  pre- 
sented to  us  for  love,  mere  longing,  —  a  thing  which 
brings  no  sense  of  obligation  in  i^lf,  and  is  there- 
fore shoved  aside  for  the  most  degrading  reasons. 
If  love  be  all  that  novelists  and  moralists  in  general 
make  of  it,  there  is  assuredly  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  contemptible  things  which  are  allowed  to 
interfere  with  it  should  not  do  so.  It  is,  in  fact,  not 
worth  making  novels  about;  certainly  not  worth 
niakii^  poems  about.  But  it  is  suiTiciently  plain 
that  the  human  heart  has  an  ineradicable  suspicion 
or  presentiment  of  something  better  than  what 
it  is  BO  frequently  put  off  with.  That  something 
better  —  more  than  the  strongest  desire,  more  than 
the  strongest  attachment,  and  more  than  the  mort 
perfect  l^uaehold  virtue  — may  be  a  flower  that 
blooms  only  once  in  a  hundred  years;  but  is 
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the  time  como  to  dabelieye  that  it  ever  does  bloom  ? 
Or  to  pretend  that  yon  can  pick  it  up  in  the  streets, 
or  find  it  by  meiBly  looking  for  it,  or  grow  it  like 
mustard  and  cress  ?  Or  to  deny  that  it  is  the 
fiower  which  to  have  gathered  and  worn  is  (not  to 

f)ut  the  case  too  high)  as  mach  as  to  have  made  s 
ot  of  money  or  inrented  a  new  pill  ? 

There  was  once  a  footman  who,  having  heard  bi> 
mistrea  describe  the  npper,  middle,  and  lower 
clanes  as  cbina,  delf,  and  crockery,  and  being  then 
told  to  l»d  the  narseBUud  Ixing  down  yonng  master 
for  a  yisitor  to  see,  called  oot  to  W,  "  Hallo, 
Crockery,  bring  down  little  Chaney ! "  The  irony 
was  not  bad,  but  we  cannot  allow  crockery  love  to 
flout  the  love  of  which  is  porcelain,  mnch  less  the 
love  which  is  opal.  All  the  loves  are  affiliated  ;  but 
it  is  no  more  true  that,  just  because  we  are  all 
human,  Zeke  Hickorybole  a  love  was  like  the  love 
of  Pericles,  than  it  is  true  that  the  poor  beetle  that 
we  tread  upon  in  corporal  sufferance  feels  a  pang 
as  great  as  when  a  giant  dies.  One  evening  Zeke 
was  found  to  have  chalked  on  his  bed's  head  thb 
nrople  rhyme :  — 

"  Mr  love,  (be  ii  my  heart'i  delight, 
Her  Dttme  it  1b  MIrs  BetBj  ; 
I  '11  itn  Mid  we  her  tbli  rcry  night, 
ir  Uetraa  uct  mothu  U  kt  me." 

The  next  day  it  was  discovered  tiiat  Zoke  had 
chalked  tip  another  verse ;  — 

"  I  lOTcd  HIM  Betir  —  Wftl,  I  did, 
Aad  I  wtmt  there  tn  uD  ber ; 
But,  Uks  lo  fflim  gnam  qvlek  IiUd, 
Voribe'dggtuotlMrbikr."  , 

We  know  an  elevated  character  who,  being  de- 
voted to  what  be  calhi "  0rand,  lm>ad,  human  views," 
maintains  that  the  sentuoenla  of  Zeke  Hickorybole 
and  those  of  the  celebrated  Dante  AUghieri,  who 
also  wrote  a  poem  and  nuned  winning  his  heart's 
delight,  were  ictenticd.  Bat  Ibej  diffmd,  as  shan- 
dy gaff  a*d  champagne  differ.  Kay,  as  shandy  gaff 
and  ambrona  difier.  If  Dante  Alighteri  had  hap* 
penod  to  catch  Zeke  coddling  Bet^y,  and  Zeke  had 
Bind,**  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  ?"  Dantewould 
have  allowed  the  plea.  But  he  would  never  have 
introduced  Zeke  into  the  poKte  society  of  the  Para- 
diso.  And  as  for  Poor  lUchard's  idea  of  love,  there 
is  reason  to  fear,  from  the  exprearion  of  DanOe's  fikce 
as  shown  in  the  familiar  portnut,  that  he  woald  have 
kicked  Fwv  Bichud  aner  panuiag  his  emy  upon 
the  sobject 
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Axoim  all  London  shops,  t^re  are  none  wiiich, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  contain  more  sentiment  dm  tboee 
half-in-the-stjeet,  half-ont*of4t  establishmentB,  with 
a  sharp  KtUe  boy  on  gnafd  ever  llmr  extenid  treas* 
urea,  lest  too  loideiit  noolE-4hwaen  sbmld  fbreet  to 
pay  for  what  they  take.  Abeortiedin  aame  bdoved 
ant^KH',  H  is  qmte  possible,  yon  see,  tteat  a  Ktevary  gen- 
tiemen  may  move  away  with  tbe  book  itk  his  hand, 
or  even  thrust  it  into  his  pocket  Lai^  e^taons 
may  go  off  very  rapidly  rn  this  way, — and  tn  another. 
"  Persons  will  wait  on  m-fovrsjitat  ronnd  that  comer," 
said  a  book-etall  keeper  near  Leicester  Square  yes- 
terday, in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  whether  he 
ever  lost  his  exposed  wares,  "and,  so  to  speak, 
*  stalk '  my  property ;  wretched  little  r^god  urchins, 
J'jbo  only  get  pence  for  what  they  steal,  and  who 
know  that  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to  appear  against 
them  at  the  police-office.  They  watch  their  oppor- 
tunity when  my  boy  is  away  or  asle^,  and,  crawling 


under  the  shelf  yonder,  abstract  a  volume  or  two 
without  any  reference  to  the  contents.  It  may 
be  Bum's  Justice  or  the  Laws  against  Petty  Lu*- 
ceny." 

*•  And  what  do  you  do  ?  **  inqnired  L 

**  Well,  I  keep  as  good  a  look-oat  as  lean  throi^k 
those  crannies, — the  books  are  placed  in  that  semi- 
detached manner  on  purpose, — and  when  I  catch  the 
young  rasc^  in  the  act,  I  drop  this  into  them."  He 
took  up  an  enormous  moth-eaten  volnme,  labelled 
"  Jones's  Theolc^,"  and  weighing  about  twenty 
pounds.  "  This  reverend  gentleman,  sir, — a  sound 
divine  in  his  day,  althoi^h  now  a  little  dilaiudated 
from  being  used  as  a  missile  weapon,  —  if  not  a  con- 
vincing moralist.,  makes  a  very  considerable  impres- 
sion when  dropped  on  the  small  of  the  back,  and 
I  keep  him  for  that  especial  purpose.** 
'  This  book-stall  friend  of  mine,  like  most  of  his 
class,  is  a  philosopher ;  a  musty,  fusty  sort  of  one,  it 
it  is  true,  but  as  agreeable  an  old  fellow  as  you  will 
find  within  the  next  six  streets.  He  has  hora-rim- 
med  spectacles,  which  are  always  stuck  on  his  fore- 
head like  a  fillet,  and  is  otherwise  somewhat  un- 
fhshionably  attired,  but  be  is  possessed  o£  an  im- 
mense amount  <tf  Old-World  innmnation. 

His  haUt  of  taking  up  the  volumes  at  hazwd, 
and  dipping  into  them  all  day  long,  causes  his 
mind  to  resemble  one  of  &ose  ancient  screens 
made  up  of  betcn^neous  scraps  from  newspapers. 
He  cannot  continue  upon  any  subject  for  more 
than  a  few  sentences,  but  be  will  rove,  if  yon  encour- 
agt  htm,  fVom  love  to  politics,  from  science  to  sport- 
ing matters,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  is,  oow- 
ever,  otAy  wh^n  you  have  got  to  know  him;  at 
first,  he  luways  pa^s  yon  the  compliment  of  suppos- 
ing you  are  a  Bibliomaniac,  and  r^ales  you  with  a 
spread  of  Old  Editions,  in  nnreatUble  type.  He 
has  none  of  the  vulgarity  of  retail  commerce  about 
him :  he  does  not  pnsb  his  wares,  and  is  equally 
civil  whether  yon  become  a  purchaser  or  not.  Th« 
nature  of  his  calling,  although  humble,  rmses  him 
immeaeorable  mental  d^rees  above  the  linen-dra- 
per next  door,  wbo  comes  to  bunness  every  monnng 
in  bis  own  brougham ;'  he  holds  frequent  converse 
with  intelligent  persons,  and  the  apathy  which  oon- 
tinuoos  study  might  perhaps  otherwise  engender  is 
warded  off  by  tne  necessi^  of  his  ^^png  into 
these  street  Arabs  wi^  Jones,  D.D. 

Besides  the  Arabs,  he  now  and  then  suffers  from 
Uie  depredations  of  persons  who  should  know  bet- 
ter, —  brti ken-down  ushers,  nniversity-men  wbo 
have  gone  to  tbe  dogs,  and  who  t^e  care  to  select 
volomes  that  are  really  valuable.  Hien  be  very 
reluctantly  appears  i^atn^t  them  befbre  the  m^;iff- 
trate ;  and  when  the  pitiful  life-story  of  the  culprit 
b  disclosed  (as  generally  lutppens),  tbe  prosecutor, 
says  the  newroaper  report,  **  expresaes  a  wA.  that 
the  case  iSBy  oe  leniently  dealt  witfi " ;  for  a  vety 
kindlv  beaitod  man  is  my  friend  of  tiM  book-sCan ; 
and  1  don't  befieve  he  drops  Jona  exactly  upon  l3ie 
smaffl  of  the  back,  but  iwcmably  a  trifle  lower.  AU 
gentlemen  of  his  profession  moat  be  goocMempwed ; 
otherwise,  they  coold  never  endure  to  see  folks  take 
np  th«r  wares,  and,  after  reading  as  much  as  they 
please,  lay  them  down  again,  and  pass  on.  I  t^ink 
they  would  be  quite  jnsnfied  in  putting  some  limit 
to  this  gratuitous  entertainment :  they  mi^t  allow 
"  ten  minutes  for  Kterary  refpeshment,"  and  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  exceeded.  Moreover,  the  same  student 
should  not  enjoy  himself  thus  twice.  Tbe  venders 
of  sweetmeatR  do  not  permit  passers-by  to  suck  tbehr 
IcdlipopB  (sB  economical  Behool-boys  use),  replace 
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them  for  the  time,  and  recommence  on  the  ensuing 
day. 

For  my  own  part,  I  like  this  sort  of  out-of-door 
reading  exceedingly ;  but  I  never  practise  it  until 
I  have  become  a  client  of  the  establishment,  —  until 
I  have  been  made  free  of  the  place  bjr  buying  some- 
thing. Thenceforward  I  look  uixm  it  as  a  pasture- 
ground  —  "meadow  of  maigin,  with  rivulet  of  text" 
—  into  which  I  may  turn  myself  to  graze  whenever 
I  will.  It  is  well  to  remember  ue  fate  of  Mr. 
Brownlow  in  "  Oliver  Twist,"  and  be  careful  of  the 
contents  of  one's  coat-tail  pockets ;  but,  otherwise, 
the  pleasure  is  without  alloy.  It  is  the  true  "  con- 
templative man's  recreation.''  A  canvas  awning 
shields  me  from  the  heat ;  the  roar  of  the  street  be- 
hind me  becomes  a  soothing  murmur,  like  bees  about 
the  limes.  As'  a  swallow  on  a  lake's  breast,  which 
does  but  wet  its  wing  into  the  wave,  and  then  away, 
so  I  dip  into  the  literature  that  lies  before  me ; 
*'  Juvenilia  ;  or,  a  Collection  of  Poems  written  be- 
tween the  ag^s  of  twelve  and  sixteen.  By  J.  H.  L. 
Hunt,  late  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. 1803."  The  poems  themselves  are  little 
uetter  than  the  generality  of  youthful  verse,  — mere 
echoes  of  the  great  singers,  —  but  then  this  is  the 
first  book  of  dear  Leigh  Hunt.  I  think,  of  all  Britr 
ish  authors,  that  writer  has  made  the  most  personal 
acquaintances.  He  talks  to  us,  holding  us  by  the 
hand,  as  it  were,  and  smiting,  and  is  evideoUy  so 
desirous  to  please ;  so  anxious,  too,  we  ^ould  share 
in  his  pleasures,  and  love  what  he  loves;  we  seem  to 
have  been  his  fHends  for  years.  There  is  much  un- 
intelligible stuff  talked  nowadays  about  our  want 
of  "  sweetness  and  light  " ;  but  if  ever  man  possessed 
those  two  attributes,  and  dispensed  them  among  his 
neighbors,  it  was  pleasant  Leigh  Hunt-  If  he  was 
graceful  even  to  fastidiousness,  that  is  an  error 
which,  in  these  days,  does  not  seem  likely  to  spread. 
I  dare  say  the  1^  was  proud  enouch  of  this  first 
book  of  his,  and  read  all  his  own  lucubrations  in 
print  with  exqiuute  satisiaction;  although,  a  few 
yean  Afterwards,  he  must  have  pronounced  them 
sad  robbish.  The  volume  has  *'  third  edition  "  upon 
it,  it  is  true ;  hut  then  it  was  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. A  list  of  nearly  a  thousand  "  subscribers  to 
the  third  edition  "  is  annexed ;  and  it  ts  this  list 
which  is  the  most  noticeable  portion  of  the  little 
volume.  What  interest  most  have  been  used  to 
secure  such  patronage  to  a  third  issue  of  this  Juve- 
nilia !  '  Half  the  House  of  Lords,  and  almost  all  the 
bench  of  bishops,  seem  to  have  patronized  the  young 
gentleman,  little  foreseeing  what  a  rod  in  pickle 
they  were  preparing  for  their  own  backs.  The  re- 
marks appended  to  some  of  their  namtrs  are  the  only 
characteriistic  writing  in  the  book,  —  nothing  in  the 
poems  foreshadows  the  enemy  of  privilege  and, the 
champion  of  independent  thought. 

At  the  head  of  the  "  B  "  subHiribers  appears  "  His 
Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  disinterested 
patriot-promoter  of  useful  science,  benefactor  of  the 
industrious  poor,  —  the  friend  of  man."  —  Then  we 
have  "  Master  Ilenry  Cutler,  distinguished  at  a  very 
early  age  for  his  musical  abiUties.  —  Hon.  J.  Dicken- 
son, the  celebrated  author  of  the  Farmer's  Letters, 
member  of  the  American  Con^esa, — good  as  well  as 
ereat.  —  Hon.  James  Fox,  M.  P.,  the  British  Demos- 
thenes. —  Governor  Frauklin,  formerly  the  able  and 
faithful  governor  of  New  Jersey,  —  son  of  the  Inte  in- 
genious Benjamin  Franklin,  prime  conductor  of  the 
American  Itevolution,  and  princi^ml  foumlcr  of  the 
'United  States, —  without  his  type  m  t-ur  day.  —  Ed- 


discovery  of  the  eighteenth  century. — University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  alma  mater  of  the  author's  father. 
—  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  M.  P.,  the  eloquent  son  of 
the  illustrious  Chatham,  England's  succcssfol  war- 
minister. — Mr.  Prince,  a  favorite  victualler  of  the 
London  citizens  in  St  Mary,  Axe.  —  Benjamin 
Rush,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  whose  tender 
care  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own,  when  the  yellow  fever  r^d,  endears  his 
name  to  every  philanthropist  in  the  Old  as  well  as 
the  New  World.  —  Right  Hon.  Earl  Stanhope,  the 
disinterested  and  intrepid  patriot,  in  times  the  most 
critical  and  eventful. —  Henry  Thornton,  Esquire, 
M.  P.,  chairman  of  the  Sierre  Leone  Committee,  the 
poor  man's  friend  ;  '  They  who  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever  !  *  —  Mrs. 
Godfrey  Thornton,  daughter  of  the  late  benevolent 
Stephen  Peter  Godsir,  Esq.,  of  Southgate,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  piety  and  suavity  of  manners.  —  Rev. 
William  Vidia,  the  catholic  and  worthy  successor,  in 
Artillery  Street  Chapel,  of  the  late  eminent  elo- 
quent preacher  of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  Elhanan 
Winchester,  the  powerful  maintatner  of  the  Eover- 
eignty  of  Jesus  Cnrist  over  Satan  and  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  the  savage  Calvintst  and  bard-hearted 
Fredestinarian.  —  William  Wilberforce,  M.  P. — 

Samuel  Whitbread,  M.  P.  —  Rev.  Worthington, 

morning  preacher  in  Hanover  Chapel,  Long  Acre, 
one  of  uie  most  solid,  eloquent,  and  useful  preachers 
in  London.  —  And  Nicholas  Wain,  in  his  youth  an 
eminent  barrister  at  Philadelphia,  and  for  some 
years  past  as  eminent  a  preacher  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  —  a  people  simple,  yet  for  the  most  part 
subtle."  A  very  remarkable  and  varied  list  of  sub- 
scribers this,  and  very  characteristically  commented 
upon  by  the  young  gentleman,  **  late  of  the  Gram* 
mar  School  of  Christ^  Hospital." 

Herein  is  the  advantage  of  the  book-stall,  for 
Juvenilia,  except  as  a  curiosity,  is  not  a  book  to  be 
bought,  but  only  to  be  dipped  into.  Asd  so,  as 
the  bee  balances  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  cup 
of  the  flower,  and  nps  with  a  little  boom  of  self- 
congratulation,  I  turn  over  book  after  book,  mum- 
bling half  aloud  what  I  wish  to  read,  so  as  to 
overc<Hne  the  tumult  of  busy  life  around  me.  The 
sentiment  of  which  I  spoke  as  especiallgr  belong- 
ing to  book-stalls  lies  not,  of  course,  in  tKe  printed 
contents  of  the  volumes,  which  are  the  same  as  are 
to  be  found  in  every  spick-and-span  bodcseller'a 
shop,  but  in  what  is  wntten  in  the  fly-leaves  or 
found  stuck  between  the  pages.  The  books  are 
all  second-hand  here,  and  often  and  often  I  come 
across  some  touching  record  of  the  former  possessor. 
No  man,  who  has  not  discarded  human  feeling  by 
becoming  a  profeseional  critic  parts  with  a  gift- 
book  unless  he  is  absolutely  obliged.  The  price 
he  gels,  in  comparison  with  the  money-value  of  the 
volume,  is  so  exceedingly  smalt,  ^at  be  would 
scarcely  sell  it  unless  he  is  in  great  straits.  When- 
ever you  chance,  therefore,  uptMi  a  presentation 
copy  of  any  book  upon  a  stall,  you  may  conclude 
that  the  fact  of  it  being  there  represents  not  only 
the  poverty  of  its  original  possessor,  but  his  sore 
need.  If  the  book  could  speak,  it  would  tell  you 
wmc  pitiful  lifti-story.  "To  my  dear  Margaret,  on 
lier  Birthday,  May  20,  1803,"  is  written  in  the  first 
loaf  of  this  little  volume.  It  is  Kebte's  Chrimian 
Year,"  and  it  has  *'  \s.  Gil"  marked  upon  it  in  large 
fijiures. 

My  friend  within  thtre  certainly  did  not  pay 
moi-e  than  a  shilling  for  it.    It  is  not  surely  possible 
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I  9  memento  as  this  for  twelve-pence  sterling  nn- 
;  she  was  in  dire  distress  !  How  little  the  giver 
lid  have  lodced  forward  to  its  finding  its  way 
her,  and  ao  soon  tool  She  could  never  have 
!te  itngotten  him  in  five  years,  surely  I  To  sell 
■ "  Christian  Year,"  too,  a  book  wluch  is  to  many 
gUshmeii  vhaAi  missal  is  to  a  good  Catholic,  that 
a  seem  strange  indeed.  I  prefer  to  think  the 
)or*8  dear  Har^ret  is  dead,  and  gone  to  heaven 
the  nature  of  oer  studies  leads  us  to  hope),  and 
t,  her  effects  having  fallen  into  base  hands,  this 
le  volume  has  been  sold  with  the  rest  of  them 
y  order  of  the  executors." 

iere  is  another  sad  fiy-leaf :  the  name  of  the 
ler  is  scratched  out,  — ■  he  bad  some  moderate 
se  of  shame,  it  appears, —  but  immediately  after- 
rds  is  written :  The  gift  of  his  dear  uster  Mary, 
the  year  of  his  blessed  Saviour  1836."  It  is 
'aylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  and,  considering 

age  of  the  volume,  in  excellent  preservation, 
n  afraid  the  mauvatM  sujet  who  sola  it,  and  did 

take  the-  troable  to  erase  that  pious  record, 
er  "  dipped  into'  the  boi^  even  so  cursorily  as 
n  doing  now.  Perhaps  he  felt  tbe  possesuon  of 
i  reproach  to  his  misdoings,  and  was  glad  to 
ter  It  for  half  a  crown,  which  he  subsequently 
it  in  liquor.  But  what  would  be  the  feelings 
"  dear  sister  Mary,"  should  she  come  this  way, 
her  eye  light  upon  this  volume  ?  Would  it 
fnly  another  corroboration  of  her  fears  for  the 
nal  welfare  of  that  erring  brother,  long  passed  to 
iccouDt  ?  Or  would  it  wound  her  poor  bleed- 
heart  afresh  to  know  that  he  had  counted  her 

at  less  value  than  a  few  shillings?  —  and  with 
iits  faults,  she  bad  hitherto  clung  to  the  belief 

be  at  least  bad  loved  his  sister.  Alas,  alas ! 
ther  not  impossible  solution  of  the  mystery  is, 
sver,  that  sister  Mar^  was  an  ofiensiveiy  sancd- 
ious  person,  whose  gifi:  was  by  no  means  prized 
the  donor's  sake,  but  got  rid  tiff  at  the  very 
est  opportunity.  Last^,  I  know  nothing  about 
>oth  brother  and  aster  may  have  been  the  most 
[iplary  characters,  and  the  book  have  got  here 
jgh  circumstances  quite  beyond  the  owner's 
rol ;  but  it  is  strange  that  the  name  of  the  pro- 
x>r  should  have  been  so  carefully  erased,  wnile 
vording  of  the  gift  was  suffered  to  remain. 
I  least  a  fiilh  otthe  volumes  on  a  book-^tall  are 
notation  copies,  and  about  half  of  these  are  lar 
d.  "  With  the  autograph  of  the  author."  Most  of 
)  are  copies  that  have  been  sent  for  review, 
b  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  have  not  hesitated 
.rt  vritb  for  what  they  could  get;  and  it  must 
(vned  that  the  authors  whose  handwriting  ap- 
1  within  are  not  very  well  known  to  fame.  The 
iptions  are  not  those  of  personal  friendship, 
th  the  author's  kind  regwrds"  is  the  phrase 
1  most  approximate  to  an  intimate  relation, 
th  the  authoi^B  most  gratefal  rKnembranccs " 
3  to  me  to  smack  of  diat  gratitude  which  is  said 
nsist  of  a  keen  sense  of  favors  to  come :  that 

(yoa  may  depend  upon  it)  was  sent  to  a  critic 
ia.ll  already  praised  the  ftfltow,  and  might  pos- 
tjo  it  again. 

imaginative  mind  indeed  find  food  for  hours, 
ring  merely  upon  these  fly-leaves  ;  but  now  and 

2  come  upon  even  still  more  pathetic  records. 

/lowers,  —  the  symbols  of  Who  knows  what 

Hopes,  dead  Loves?  —  marking  some  page 

perhaps  possessed  a  meaning  for  other  eyes 
dt  what  mine  sec  in  it ;  and  once  I  came  upon 
>ep-place,"  very  prettily  worked,  although  the 


silk  had  long  &ded,  on  which  was  inscribed,  '<  Be- 
member  Nina."  The  book  in  which  it  lay  hid  was 
Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,"  and  the  exact  place, 
curiously  enough,  was  the  seventy-fifth  Psalm :  —~ 

"  These  morUI  luUftbies  at  p«in 

**  A  ntoM  upon  a  »tall  may  find. 

And,  pBMlDg,  turn  the  page  UuU  telU 
A  im, --tMQ  chanced  Co  uiBethlDf  aba, 
9mx%  by  I  Ing-forBottaD  mind." 

The  poet  is  certunly  not  yet  forgotten ;  I  wonder 

wbeUier  Nina  is! 
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"  Neveb  any,"  says  Camden,  "  neglected  burial 
but  some  savage  nations,  as  the  Bactrians,  which  cast 
their  dead  to  the  dogs ;  some  varlet  philosopher,  as 
Diogenes,  who  desired  to  be  devoured  oi  fishes ; 
some  dissolute  courtier,  as  Mecienas,  who  was  wont 
to  say, '  TAon  tumulum  euro,  sepelit  natura  relictoa.' " 

The  fire-worshippers,  tbe  Ghelnn,  who  expose 
their  bodies  to  the  Tultnres,  may  be  conndered, 
bovcTer,  as  forming  an  exception  to  tbe  mle  of 
Camden,  unce  thejr  adopt  this  custom  tm  religious 
grounds.  "  What  u,"  says  Zoroaster  to  Ormuzd,  in 
the  "  Zendavesta,"  "*  the  third  thing  which  is  displeas- 
ing to  earth,  and  prevents  it  from  bein^  favorable  ?  " 
Ormuzd  replies,  It  ia  the  constructing  of  tombs 
upon  it,  and  the  depositing  of  bodies  therein." 
"  When  a  man  dies,"  says  the  *'  Zendavesta,"  "in 
the  valleys  where  the  villages  are  situated,  the  birds 
precipitate  themselves  from  the  heights  of  the  moun- 
tuns,  descend  down  into  the  valleys,  and  devour  his 
body  with  avidity.  Then  the  birds  arise  and  fly  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and  thus  the  body  of 
man  is  transported  to  the  mountain-tops."  This 
no^n  of  fiying  on  the  broad  wings  of  tbe  vulture  to 
the  sacred  summits  of  mountains  has- something  of 
material  poetry  about  it ;  and  to  be  devomied  by 
vultnrea,  creatures  of  tbe  air,  (nreeents  an  ineontesfr- 
ably  loftier  idea  to  the  imagnation  tban  that  of 
being  devonred  by  worms.  The  most  poetical  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  at  being  so  devoured  is  that 
put  by  a  Komaic  ballad  into  the  mouth  of  tbe  ex- 
posed head  of  a  decapitated  Klei^t  "  Feed  on,"* 
says  the  head  to  the  eagle ;  "  glut  thyself  cm  my 
strength ;  thy  wings  will  become  larger  by  an  eU 
and  thy  clam  by  a  span." 

The  Egyptians,  however,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  the  religious  veneration  and  observance 
which  they  expended  in  these  integuments  of  flesh 
and  bone,  which  we  must  all  shuffle  off  some  day 
or  other,  and  which  a  Grecian  philosopher  described 
on  seeing  a  -corpse  as  "  (be  sh^  of  a  flown  bird." 

Though  the  ancient  Egyptian  Xxf  no  means  re- 
garded the  body  as  tbe.  mere  shell  of  tbe  flown  bird, 
—  as  the  sheath  of  the  chrysalk  from  which  tbe 
butterfly  had  flown,  he  religiously  reverenced  it  as 
a  sacred  deposit  which  the  soul  of  the  departed  bad 
left  behind ;  a  pledge  of  immortality,  whose  pres- 
ervation and  welfare  was  indissolubly  connected 
with  that  of  the  spirit  itself,  and  whose  dishon<n- 
would  incur  punishment  for  the  living  as  well  as 
torment  for  the  dead.  The  body,  in  fact,  was  almost 
as  divine  as  the  soul ;  and  kings  and  chieftains  were 
worshipped  in  the  flesh  as  much  as  in  the  spirit. 

The  greater  part  of  the  national  existence  of 
Egypt,  it  has  been  said,  seems  to  have  been  spent  in 
a  struggle  against  the  natural  laws  of  corruption  for 
about  four  or  five  thousand  years ;  and  tbe  long 
ranges  of  mummy  cases  with  their  painted  decora- 
tions, with  their  monotonous  uniformity  of  abnond- 
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shaped  eyes  and  bierogtjphica  indecipherable  to  the 
uninitiated,  stowed  away  in  coantIe«  crypto  and 
Taalts,  like  the  rolls  of  papyroB  on  the  ahetves  of  a 
Roman  library,  represent  well  tho  Hitemxinable 

similarity  of  the  years  of  %yptian  history. 

This  veneration  of  the  mummy,  of  death  in  an 
artificial,  monotonous  form,  was  a  perniciously  bad 
education  for  a  nation.  Not  indeed  to  any  ancient 
Egyptian  could  be  addressed  the  warning  of  the 
Latm  moralist,  — 

"  Et  sepnlchri 
tmmeiDor  itnii*  domoe  " ; 

for  the  chief  thought  and  energy  of  all  E^TJt  was 
expended  for  minenniums  on  the  corpse  and  the 
sepulchre.  The  greatness  of  the  reign  of  a  monarch 
was  measnred  by  the  size  of  the  pyramid  he  could 
raise,  or  the  depth  of  the  hypogettm  which  be  scooped 
out  ik  the  mountain  for  the  reception  of  bis  shriTelled 
bitumiDoua  corpse.  I^pt  wa«  little  else  than  a  kind 
of  tomb.  The  pains,  and  prodigality,  and  expendi- 
ture of  human  life  with  which  a  king  endeavored  to 
hide  within  a  mountain  of  stone  one  small  chamber 
where  his  worthless  remains  might  rest  forever  in 
inviolable  security,  denote  one  ot  the  most  singular 
psychological  conditions  of  humanity  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  race ;  but  there  is  one  thing  still  more 
curions,  ai^  that  is  the  unerring  aagatnty  with  which 
a  Belzoni  —  p&eA  irith  a  finer  scent  for  a  royal 
tQununy  than  a  jackal  or  a  hyena  far  a  corpse  — ar- 
rives, after  the  lapse  of  thousasdi  of  years,  and 
drives  onwai^  through  a  tortuous  up-and-down 
labyrinth  of  stone,  in  tipite  of  eveir  cunning  device 
of  Egyptian  architects  to  mislead  the  exp)<»%r,  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  pyranud,  disinters  Cheops  or 
Rameses,  and  makes  his  body  a  show  for  London  or 
Paris  holiday  people,  though  these  indeed  now  may, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  be  said  to  be  satiated 
with  the  mummy  in  a  sightr^eeing  way,  and  a  glaas- 
eyed,  red-lipped  effigy  of  a  recent  criminal  at  Ma- 
dame Tussaud's  would  be  a  more  paying  spectacle 
than  the  royal  form  of  the  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs, 
freshly  unswathed  from  his  Dandaget. 

Yet  what  a  strange  spectacle  must  Thebes,  the 
sreat  necropolis  of  E^ypt,  hxn  presented  when  the 
business  u  embnlnung  mm  in  full  ftshion  I  The 
quarter  deTOted  to  the  mannfiMitnre  of  the  mummy 
was  'in  the  centre  of  fte  ei^.  There,  in  silence, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  priests,  the  Tarions 
castes  of  embahners  worked  day  after  day.  In  in- 
tonninable  alleys  and  balls  these  busy  artisuu  ex- 
pended their  care  and  their  labor  with  the  r^idarity 
of  a  Binniogham  mannfactory  on  the  productioD  of 
the  mummy,  and,  Uke  the  razor  or  the  pin,  the  body 
required  the  jdnt  and  successive  manipul^ons  of 
many  hands  before  it  was  raised  to  the  mummy 
state.  Girt  with  panther-skins  and  helmeted  with 
the  skin  mask  of  a  jackal's  head,  the  disembowellers 
were  busy  in  one  alley  on  ghastly  rows  of  thouands 
of  corpses.  These,  when  thus  prepared,  were  pa«ed 
on  to  the  spice  stnfien,  who  filled  the  eotpse  with 
aroniaUe  preparations,  a  third  set  of  workmen 
plui^ed  ths  corpse  in  a  seetliine  Intuninons  bath, 
which,  like  the  Styx,  was  to  render  the  body  invul- 
nerable to  cnmptimi.  Then,  the  Uai^ened  form 
was  delivered  over  to  other  artificers,  who  deftly 
swathed  it  in  the  interminable  folds  of  the  long  ban- 
dages of  linen,  after  which  it  was  consigned  to  its 
papyrus-case,  and  received  the  outer  embillishments 
of  the  painter  and  the  vamisher,  and  the  scribe  in 
hieroglyphics,  who  with  brash  and  reed-pen  gave  it 
t^e  last  touches  of  ornamental  labor. 

BvA  even  these  classes  of  mummy-workmen  were 


subdivided         into  others,  for  the  mummy  naa-  ' 
nlactory  necessarily  was  fashioned  out  into  grades 
which  represented  all  the  hierarchical  castes  of 
Egypt ;  there  were  distinct  mummy  mamrfsctorers 
fbr  tAe  aristocracy,  for  the  citizens,  and  for  the  pop- 
nlace  and  slaves,  —  nay,  even  for  the  birds  and 
beasts.    The  mummy  of  the  kiri^,  or  the  priest,  or  ■ 
the  noble,  or  the  rich  man,  was  delivered  over  to 
the  guild  of  wig-makers,  who  devised  for  it  a  won-  I 
derful  structure  of  intricately  woven  Jefr-black  hair,  | 
and  a  beard  knit  with  elaborate  skill,  while  eyes  of 
precioos  stones  and  eniunel  were  fitted  into  its  mask. 
On  ladies  of  rank  no  pains  or  expense  was  spareil  ' 
.in  preparing  this  mortnary  toilet,  which  wbs  inten<)-  '< 
ed  to  enduie  forever.   There  was  a  sort  of  special 
fftfnaeeum  in  the  establishment  for  them ;  and  diere 
the  perfumer  and  the  goldiHuith,  and  the  woricer 
in  precious  stones,  expended  all  their  art  in  im- 
pregnating their  delicate  forms  with  nntading  per- 
fumes,  and  adorning  them  with  gilding  and  jewelry  i 
fbr  eternity  :  they  gilded  the  lips  and  the  nails  and  I 
the  bwoms;  they  crossed  their  hands  opon  then- 
breasts  in  attitades  of  prayer,*or  in  other  ways :  a 
mother  disinterred  in  Thebes'  presses  agmne't  her 
bosom  the  little  mummy  of  a  newly  bom  child. 

The  mummies  of  persons  of  a  lower  class  had  less 
of  tins  delicate  manipuJa^n ;  their  swathing^inen 
is  coarser,  and  tiieir  outer  adornments  likewise  of  a 
rougher  fashion  ;  while  the  pauper  and  slave,  havioc  ! 
gone  through  the  embalming  process,  were  bundled  ' 
and  rolled  up  into  common  cases  woven  out  of  dried  i 
palm-leaves.  But  not  only  the  pauper  and  the 
slave  were  submitted  to  embalmment,  but  all  ani- 
mals, domestic  or  wild,  consecrated  by  the  fetish 
worship  of  Egypt,  were  also  sulgect  to  the  proeesB,  — 
cats  and  dogs,  tchneomons,  crocodiles,  scarabasi,  and 
serpents.  Egypt,  as  we  have  said,  expended  its  ex- 
istence in  one  interminable  revolt  against  the  tjTan- 
ny  of  death,  and  undertook  the  defence,  not  only  of 
hnmanity,  but  of  the  brute  creation,  both  in  its 
useful  and  its  noxious  members,  against  the  laws  of 
corporeal  dissolution;  and  indeed  so  mechanically 
fossilized  became  life  in  Egypt  that  the  innumerable 
infaalntants  of  each  g^antic  neerofidii  mast  have 
seemed  in  their  silence-and  darkness  almost  as  moch 
alive  as  their  descendants,  whose  irtude  eueigics  were 
expended  in  mi^i^  preparationB  fat  sepolclnvl 
state  when  released  from  the  ennm  and  moDOtony 
of  daily  life. 

For  the  whole  land  of  ancient  Egypt  became  bat 
a  kind  of  vestibule  (tf  the  sepulchre,  —  the  people 
lived  in  order  to  die,  and  the  chief  care  of  men  and 
women  must  have  been  to  become  decent  moBunies, 
—  the  houses  and  palaces  of  the  living  wero  bnt 
mere  temporary  objects  of  consideration  compared 
with  that  eternal  resting-place  on  which,  aceording 
to  the  condition  of  each,  *3\  the  skffl  ud  art  of 
fWpt  was  to  be  lavished.  The  king  or  the  priest 
of  Egypt  did  not,  tike  the  Bishop  of  St.  Prajced, 
merely  give  orders  about  his  tomb  on  lus  deMb- 
bed,  he  was  prepara^  it  Us  wbide  1^  loBg, — aU 
his  aerations  were  posthnmous  and  sobtemmean. 
How  often  must  Rameses  or  Seeostiia  have  eome  to 
superintend  tiie  construction  of  his  palace^epolelife 
as  thousands  of  naked,  onion-fed  workmen  pro- 
ceeded, under  the  whip  of  the  inspectors,  to  new 
out  gallery  after  gallery,  antechamber  after  ante- 
chamber, colonnade  after  colonnade,  and  burrowed 
deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  roountiun  1'  How  often  I 
must  he  have  wandered  with  pleased  and  vacant 
eye,  while  his  dreamy  inner  vision  was  fixed  beyond 
the  horizon  of  the  grave,  before  the  qnwnt  skele- 
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tOD-like  represent&titms  of  his  sports,  bia  festivals, 
hia  huDtiag-partiw,  bia  batUes,  bis  sieges,  aad  bis 
Gonf^aestB,  witb  which  the  piuntar  had  lined  the  walls 
of  his  atemal  subterranean  palace ;  how  loTina;!^  he 
must  have  rcf;ar(led  the  inoumerable  slabs  of  mero- 
fflyphic  inscnpUons  which  were  to  record  for  all  time 
uie  monotonoua  grandoar  of  bia  retgn,  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  be  waa  to  repose  forever  1  For 
these  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  must  have  been  aa  like 
each  other  as  the  Noahs,  Shems,  Hama,  and  Ja- 
phets  made  hy  the  Nurembei^  tojr-maker.  The 
great  wonder  is  that  Nature  did  not  grow  wearj, 
and  either  put  an  end  to  tfae  race,  or  {woduce  some- 
thing fresh  by  way  of  change;  then,  if  ever,  was 
there  room  for  a  lusus  naiwos. 

What  worth,  indeed,  could  the  living  man  figure 
to  himself  to  possess  ia  the  vicinity  of  forty  or  fifty 
ceatariea  of  the  dead,  embalmed  and  preserved 
religiously,  in  the  serenity  and  auetit;^  of  post- 
mortem habitations  1   Forty  or  fifty  centuries  of  the 
dead  of  £^pt  must  have  represented  millions  and 
railUons  of  inhalutanta,  who  claimed  eternal  posses- 
sion of  tfae  soil,  which  was  honeycombed  and  covered 
with  stupendous  constructions  for  their  protection. 
The  living  were  a  mere  appendage  of  the  dead,  and 
the  long  history  of  Egypt  was-  a  subjection  and  a 
shtvery  to  extinct  forms.    All  notion  of  progress 
was  utterly  absorbed  in  the  past ;  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  witnesses  and  guardians  of  the  past  were 
there  close  by  and  beneath  the  living,  to  plead  for 
and  defend  it ;  bow  could  the  little  army  of  breath- 
ing men  form  any  notion  of  departing  from  tradi- 
Uonal  observances  and  beliefs,  of  which  this  vast 
army  of  the  dead  were  the  representatives  ?  If  these 
dark  nuUions  of  the  tombs  were  to  emerge  into  nppn* 
ur,  disturbed  in  their  sepnlchral  ease  hy  the  violar 
tion  c£  the  rites  and  customs  which  gave  them  still 
a  hold  on  existence,  it  would  have  bten  a  fnghtful 
parody  in  rehearsal  of  the  Day  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, and  the  valley  of  the  Nile  would  have  swarmed 
with  bituminous  crowds  some  hundred  and  fifby  times 
more  numerous  than  the  existing  population  of 
Egypt.     If  old  doctrines  and  ideas  still  ao  often 
rule  from  the  tombs  of  the  dead  over  mankind,  what 
must  it  have  been  in  £^ypt;  where  conaervatism  was 
embalmed,  and  staffed,  and  perfumed  in  counUess 
forms,  and  allowed  a  realm  of  sanctity  to  itself,  and 
adored  in  the  shape  of  counUess  human  fetishes, 
whose  shrines  were  to  remain  forever  inviolable  ! 

Hence  Egypt  never  rose  to  any  true  conception 
of  the  beautiful  or  the  ideal;  the  soul  in  Egypt 
never  got  free  from  the  body.    Biyche's  wings 
cotdd  never  there  have  qiuverea  on  her  lufat  shom- 
deit ;  they  coold  never  have  extricated  uemselves 
fr(»i  tiie  foul  bandages  of  the  mummy.   The  most 
that  Egypt  attained  to  in  the  wa^  of  art  waa  the 
grand  expression  of  colossal  immobility  fa  her  pyra- 
mids and  temples ;  of  serene  strength  and  patience, 
sluing  enduringly  like  the  Menmona  or  the  sphinxes, 
with  their  hands  on  their  knees,  or  crouching  in  im- 
perturbable repose,  wmting  with  a  calm  smile  for 
the  centuries  to  pass  by,  and  to  enter  into  the  c^uiet 
of  eternity.    Hever  would  thfty  have  given  a  divin- 
ity the  action  of  an  Apollo  Belvidere-  And  Egypt 
oontinoed  for  centuries  worshipping  her  hideous  di- 
vtaities, —  her  gods  with  the  beads  of  hawks,  and 
eagles,  ai^d  Uona,  and  apes,  afber  the  bright  and 
radiant  divloities  <^  Hellas  were  bom,  and  Venus 
Aoailyomene  ^nrang  fresh  and  rosy  from  the  sea, 
uid  shook  &e  pearls  of  ocean  from  ner  long  tresses. 
Su  Egypt  went  on  chiselling  her  monotonous  stilF 
bieroglyphics  on  her  heavy  grmite  obelisks  and 


walls,  —  the  knowledge  of  whose  meanii^  was  the 
privilege  (tf  a  select  caste,  —  when  Homer  and  the 
Rhapsodists  were^  mwAig  the  hearts  of  heroes  and 
inspiring  them  with  immortal  fire  and  enthnnasm ; 

when  Pericles  was  addressing  hia  fellow-citazens  on 
the  Pn^,  in  a  langaage  never  surpassed  in  grace 
or  nobility,  filling  their  souls  with  burning  patriotism 
and  a  love  q£  fame  and  immortality,  and  teaching 
them  that  not  the  dark  sepulchre  altme,  but  that  the 
whole  earth  was  the  monument  of  the  lu-ave  and 
devoted  patriot- 
Then,  again,  the  very  process  of  embalming  is 
the  most  unspiritual,  as  well  as  unpoetical,  metiiod 
of  treating  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The  dis- 
solution of«the  body  by  natural  agents  is  infinite- 
Iv  more  desirable  than  this  hideous  parody  of  life, 
this  revolting  artificial  preservation  of  a  form  in 
which  all  the  grace  and  beauty  and  loveliness  has 
been  pressed  out,  and  nothing  but  a  hideous  mock- 
ery of^the  fine  shape  of  man  or  woman  is  made 
permanent  The  blackened,  shrivelled,  ondecaying 
figure  b  a  libel  on  humanity,  and  a  permanent  pro- 
test against  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Yet  the 
care  which  all  civilized  races  have  bestowed  upon 
the  interment  of  the  body  afler  death  is  one  of  the 
strongest  testimonies  of  the  almost  universal  futh 
of  mankind  in  that  immortality.  The  careful  in- 
terment of  the  dead  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
marks  of  humanity ;  none  of  the  brute  creation, 
not  even  those  who  approach,  like  birds,  the  nearest 
to  man  in  exhibitions  of  conjugal  love  and  affection 
for  their  offspring,  evince  a  care  for  the  interment 
of  the  body  when  once  life  has  departed.  The  re- 
spect for  the  human  form  when  deprived  of  life  rests 
on  convictions  and  sentiments  of  which  few  render 
account  to  themselves;  bat  the  unconscious,  the 
latent  belieft,  afiections.  and  sympathies  of  mankind 
afford  tiie  strongest  arguments  against  materialism. 
When  we  come  to  examine  our8^ves,'we  find  that 
the  most  constant  motives  of  action  in  our  lives  are 
beliefs  for  which  no  philosopher  has  ever  been  able 
to  find  a  reason.  To  take  one  of  the  most  universal 
of  beliefs,  for  instance,  and  without  which  man 
could  effect  nothing,  a  belief  on  which  all  knowl- 
edge, art,  and  science  is  based,  —  the  belief  in 
causation  ;  no  philosopher  has  ever  given  anything 
approaching  to  a  reason  why  we  believe  there  exists 
any  connection  between  cause  and  effect  but  that  of 
mere  sequence.  The  universal  reverence  of  man- 
kind for  various  mvil  and  social  institutions  could 
never  be  explained  by  any  utUitarian  system ;  and 
any  imiversai  ccmsentanegus  veneration  of  ^ae  most 
civilized  human  races  is  a  guaranty  aS  some  under* 
lying  sanctity  or  divine  trath.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  the  Bomans  it  was  considered  an  act  of  piety 
to  bury  even  the  corpse  of  a  stranger.  This  univer- 
sal respect  for  the  tenement  of  a  departed  life  is  the 
strongest  natural  testimony  perhaps,  of  all  we 
possess,  as  Wordsworth  has  endeavored  to  show  in 
bis  "  f^ay  on  Epitaphs,"  that  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  thinking  Drain  of  man  does  not  perish 
like  the  life  of  the  brute ;  for  the  reverence  which 
is  paid,  is  paid  as  due  to  the  habitation  of  a  departed 
soul.  But  it  is  no  reverence  to  violate  the  laws  of 
nature  in  order  to  preserve  a  ghastly  similitude 
the  form  whose  chief  glory  ia  to  have  been  once 
animated  by  a  soul.  Better  to  expedite  its  disoln- 
tion  into  the  elements  than  to  degrade  it  into  a 
hideous,  vnlgar,  annatural  mockery  of  its  former 
selC  It  were  to  be  wished  that  diis  fashion  of  em- 
balming bad  not  been  staurted  again  in  America ;  for 
although  we  may  overcome  some  of  oar  repugnance 
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ht  the  presence  of  tfae  preeerved  form  of  one  of 
the  PbaraobB,  we  are  not  able  to  read  without  dia- 

fust  that  the  hoAy  of  a  pOT#-merchant  of  Chicago 
as  been  thought  worthy  of  embalmment,  and  that 
there  is  a  window  in  the  Hd  of  his  coftin  through 
which  you  can  behold  him  in  feature  and  in  habit 
as  he  lived.  Tfae  buaincs9  of  embilming,  so  sancti- 
fied by  religious  faith,  so  interpenetrated  with  reli- 
gioiu  observance,  was  carried  on  in  ancient  Egypt 
on  such  a  colossal  scale  that  all  modern  imitations 
most  be  ridiculous. 


THE  HAUNTED  GARDEN. 

"What  is  it  to  be  haunted?  Who  caif  explain  or 
understand  the  laws  which  regulate  the  "  night  side 
of  nature,"  or  trace  to  their  source  the  phenomena 
that  seem  to  stand  beyond  those  ordinary  facta  of 
every-day  experience,  which  long  castom  has  caused 
us  to  look  upon  as  a  settled  order  of  the  universe, 
though  they  are  truly  all  miracles  and  wonders, 
into  whose  remote  depths  we  cannot  penetrate  ? 
Yes;  we  may  well  ask,  "What  is  it  to  be  haunt- 
ed?" 

It  were  perhaps  best  to  pass  over,  without  com- 
ment, the  most  recent  manifestations  which  the 
wisdom  and  enlightenment  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury have  produced,  and  to  refrain  from  trying  to 
fathom  the  shallow  mysteries  that  require  the  inter- 
vention of  a  "  medium  "  to  interpret  them,  lest  per- 
chance they  should  rap  out  to  us  on  the  table  an 
order  to  sign  a  check  for  a  few  hundred  pounds  in 
favor  of  the  medium,  pelt  us  with  stale  fruit  and 
mouldy  flowers,  or  rattle  trumpets  and  accordions 
about  our  ears  in  a  dark  room.  These  beings  seem, 
indeed,  in  thdr  spiritual  state,  to  profit  so  little  by 
Uie  expensive  and  liberal  education  bestowed  on 
them  in  their  lifetime  by  their  parents,  and  to  have 
sunk  from  the  entertaining,  learned,  and  genial 
friends  we  once  knew,  the  men  of  power  and 
influence  the  world  once  admired,  into  such  very 
illiterate  and  stupid  dolts,  such  feeble  inanities,  that 
the  less  we  have  to  do  with  them  the  less  we  shall 
expose  our  character  and  reputation  to  the  deterio- 
ration and.  disgrace  which  necessarily  arise  from 
keeping  low  company. 

It  is,  however,  possible  for  a  man  or  a  place  to  be 
haunted.  I  did  not  believe  it  once,  but  I  do  now. 
"O  yes!"  you  tell  me,  "one  can  be  haunted  by 
remorse  for  evil  deeds,  by  a  horrid  secret,  by  the 
memory  of  neglected  opportunities  that  never 
returned,  by  lost  or  by  buned,  but  unforgotten,  love, 
.  tas."   But  /  had  a  haunted  garden  I 

Dont  tell  me  that  yours  is  haunted  too, — bv  the 
cats  that  roll  on  your  choice  flowers,  and  snriek 
under  ^our  window  at  night,  making  you  start  from 
your  ptUow  with  your  hair  on  an  end,  and  with  a 
vague  sensation  that  murder  or  bui^lary  is  going  on 
close  at  hand. 

My  garden  was  haunted  by  a  plant ! 

Now,  don't  laugh  aqd  say  that  it  was  exactly  the 
right  thing  to  haunt  a  garden,  and  that  you  wish 
you  bad  plenty  to  haunt  yours.  /  had  plenty 
before  I  had  done  with  it;  and  to  this  day  I  turn 
my  head  away  when  I  pass  the  greengrocer's,  lest  I 
should  find  my  old  enemy  following  me  still. 

You  must  know  that  when  I  married  (it  is  years 
ago  now),  I  bought  a  pleasant  little  villa  near  what 
is  DOW  tfae  "Great  Cheatran  and  Doer"  southern 
rulway*  terminus.  It  was  a  pret^  place  then, 
though  it  is  a  wilderness  of  bricks  now ;  there  was 
a  shady  lane  leading  to  the  house,  and  primroses 


grew  in  the  hedge-bottoms  in  spring,  though  it  was 
near  enough  to  town  for  mo  to  come  home  to  dine 
after  concluding  business. 

You  remember  the  tittle  strip  of  garden  behind 
the  house,  and  how  it  was  divided  from  that  of  my 
neighbor  on  each  side  by  a  well-kept  privet  edge. 
You  saw  it  a  few  months  after  I  went  to  live  there; 
and  you  know  how  nicely  I  laid  it  out  with  small 
gravel-walks  and  intricately  shaped  beds  bordered 
with  box.  Ah!  my  friend,  when  you  went  away  to 
India,  you  little  thought  what  trouble  that  small  plot 
of  ground  would  bring  me ;  how  one,  only  one, 
mistake  in  its  cultivation  would  imbitter  some  of 
the  best  years  of  my  life! 

"  Clara,"  said  I  to  my  wife,  "  with  a  little  garden, 
such  as  ours,  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  grow  vegetables 
or  fruit;  you  know,  my  dear,  every  potato  and 
cabbage  we  grew  would  cost  us  half-a-crown ;  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  there  would  not  be  one  worth  eat- 
mg.  Let  us  cultivate  flowers  only,  and  then  we 
can  look  after  them  ourselves,  and  a  gardener  can 
come  twice  a  week,  just  to  do  the  rough  work,  and 
dig  anil  rake  and  hoe  the  ground  when  it  wants  it." 

"  O  yes,  George ! "  replied  my  wife ;  "  and  I 
know  of  suck  a  nice  old  man  who  will  garden  for  as  ; 
he  keeps  a  small  nursery  ground  of  his  own,  and  he 
says  he  can  spare  just  two  days  a  week  from  bia 
work ;  and  then,  too,  he  can  supply  us  with  plants 
as  many  as  we  like  to  buy.    So,  if  you  wish,  we  will 

SI  and  see  him  at  once  and  engage  him,  for  old  Mr. 
unlop,  who  lives  next  door,  tells  me  that  we  ought 
not  to  miss  him,  and  you  know  Mr.  Dunlop  cultivates 
choice  geraniums,  carnations,  and  pansies,  which  he 
sends  to  all  the  flower^hows  in  the  county,  and,  fae 
says,  if  it  were  not  that  Samuel  Spikenard,  the 
gardener,  nearly  always  has  better  plants  than  his 
own,  he  should  certainly  win  every  prize  that  fae 
puts  in  for." 

So  we  went  to  the  Nursery  Gardens.  Samuel 
Spikenard  undertook  to  do  all  that  we  wished,  and 
for  a  few  faappy  months  no  garden  could  be  gayer 
than  the  little  patch  behind  Elm  Tree  Row.  Such 
pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  and  verbenas,  —  such  dah- 
lias and  petunias, —  I  never  saw  before  nor  since! 
It  was  Christmas-time,  and  a  few  old  friends  were 
to  dine  with  ua.  On  Christmas  Eve  the  good  cheer 
bad  just  come  in  from  the  grocer's,  the  baker's,  and 
the  butcher's,  —  from  the  last  a  splendid  sirloin,  and 
I'rora  the  greengrocer's  the  vegetables  and  trimmings, 
—  when  my  wife  came  into  uio  room  with  a  serious 
face.  "  Geoi^,"  she  said,  "I  faave  scolded  Turnips, 
the  greengrocer,  over  and  over  a^un  about  bis 
vegetables  not  being  fresh  and  nice,  out  it  is  of  no 
use.  Just  look  what  herbs  ho  has  sent !  This  para- 
ley  is  just  like  an  old  rag,  and  I  might  as  well  scrape 
your  walking-stick  as  this  horseradish.  You  know 
it  has  no  flavor  at  all  unless  it  is  fresh,  and  your 
aunt  Judith  is  coining  to  our  Christmas  dinner,  and 
she  is  so  fond  of  it.  It  is  all  very  well,  my  dear,  to 
grow  flowers  in  the  garden,  but  you  really  must 
let  me  faave  a  corner  to  grow  some  herbs,  so  that 
we  may  run  out  and  gauter  them  fresh  whenever 
they  are  wanted." 

Could  I  do  otherwise  than  fall  in  with  so  reason- 
able a  suggestion  ?  Alas  !  bad  I  known  what  would 
follow,  I  would  cheerfully  have  paid  Turnips  a  sove- 
reign for  every  penny  bunch  of  parsley  rather  than 
have  taken  the  unadvised  step  that  1  was  led  to  do ! 

Before  the  early  spring  came  round  again  Samuel 
Spikenard  was  busy  at  his  work,  turning  over  the 
ground  and  planting  fais  bulbs  in  tfae  anticipaUoa  of 
a  glorious  show  of  crocuses  and  tulips.    I  was  strol- 
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Ung  round  the  garden  In  the  twilight,  when  the  re- 
quest of  my  wife  for  a  herb-bed  came  to  my  recol- 
lection. 

"Samuel,"  I  said  to  hira,  "I  want  a  few  herbfl 
grown  this  season,  if  you  can  find  a  spare  corner  for 
them.  Just  a  litUe  patch  of  parsley,  and  some  sage 
and  mint  and  thyme,  and  a  root  or  two  of  horse- 

nwlish." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Samuel,  "  I  thinks  if  a  gentle- 
man means  to  grow  fiowerj  as  he  ought  to  grow 
'em,  and  if  he  wants  a  marke^ga^den,  he'd  better 
hire  a  market-gard'ner  to  tend  hia  bit  o'  ground ; 
an'  I  thinks,  sir,  as  you  '11  do  a  deal  better  not  to 
leve  none  o'  that  sort  o'  rubbish  a  mixta'  with  my 
flowers  here,  for  there  ia  n't  never  a  square  inch  as 
I  can  spare  'em,  and  Turnips,  the  greengrocer,  he  'U 
tu-Il  *em  cheaper  and  better  uor  ever  you  '11  grow  'em 
here,  sir." 

The  mention  of  Turnips,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  musty  trimmings  to  the  Christmas  beef,  deter- 
mined me,  when  I  ought  to  have  yielded  to  Sam- 
uiil's  better  knowledge. 

'*  Samuel,"  said  I,  firmly  but  kindly,  "  I  desire  you 
will  plant  the  herbs  I  have  mentioned,  and  if  you 
can  find  no  room  elsewhere,  you  must  put  them  here 
aod  there  amongst  the  flowers,  — juat  a  few  in  each 
bed,  where  they  will  not  be  conspicuous." 

"Well,  sir,"  returned  he,  "that's  not  mj/  way; 
but  howaumevcr,  if  you  liorders  it,  sir,  I  '11  do  it  "  ; 
and  he  wiped  his  forehead  with  his  sleeve,' and 
looked  sulky. 

"  Samuel.''  said  I,  *'  I  onler  yoif  to  follow  the  di- 
rections which  I  have  given." 

Next  ds^  the  seeds  were  brought  and  sown  (just 
a  little  bit  id  each  bed),  and  neauy  labelled. 

"  What  are  those  things,  Samuel  ?  "  I  asked,  ob- 
serving about  a  dozen  little  whitey-brown  sticks  in 
hid  hand. 

These  ere 's  orsradish,"  said  he,  "  as  you  hor- 
dereil  me  to  plant ;  so  I  *m  jest  a  sUckin'  one  on  'em 
in  the  middle  of  each  bed." 

"  Do  you  think  one  in  each  bc<I  is  enough,  Sam- 
uel ?  "  said  I.    "  Try  half  a  dozen." 

"You'll  hnd 'em  sulfieient,  sir,"  replied  Samuel, 
with  a  grim  smile.  So  they  were  planted  and  \ar 
belled  like  the  rest. 

Spring  came  fuUy  in,  with  its  genial  weather  and 
iti  flowers  ;  when  one  day  my  wife  came  to  me  and 
said :  "My  dear  George,  now  provoking  it  is  that  we 
cannot  get  a  Int  of  horseradish  to  grow  in  tho  gar- 
den !  I  have  been  looking  at  the  place  where  Sam- 
uel stuck  the  label  in  Fe  wuary,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  its  coming  up ;  I  do  not  believe  the 
tiresome  man  planted  any.  And  did  you  ever  see 
the  garden  so  weedy  before,  George  ?  There  is  a 
sort  of  weed  tike  a  dock-leaf  coming  up  all  over 
every  bed,  and  I  have  pulled  it  up,  0  so  oflen ! 
but  there  seems  no  end  of  it.  It  conies  up  in  the 
night,  1  think,  when  one  is  not  looking.  I  spoke 
to  Samuel  about  it,  and  aeked  him  what  it  was; 
but  alt  his  answer  was,  *  Ax.  master,  mum,  he 
orta  to  know,  he  orts;  it's  none  o'  my  plantin', 
■num.' " 

Samuel  was  working  gloomily  in  the  garden  ;  he 
^med  to  have  lost  his  love  for  it.  The  miserable 
weed  my  wife  had  noticed  was  green  on  all  the 
the  flowers  were  scanty  and  poor;  the  white 
■'tick  htbelled  honwradisU  stuck  up  by  itself  in  the 
Diidillo  of  each  bed.  I  was  vexed,  and,  1  dare  say, 
1 8pok«  harshly. 

"  Mr.  Spikenard,"  said  I,  "  I  am  afraid  you  have 
«Mt  all  pride  in  my  garden  ;  look  how  weedy  it  ia  ! 

1  !tr  


And  you  could  not  oblige  me  by  raising  a  few  plants 
of  horseradish.  I  believe  you  never  put  in  those 
roots  at  all  I " 

Samuel  laid  down  his  spade,  and  ran  hia  homy 
fingers  through  his  grizzled  hair.  He  evidently 
took  me  for  a  lunatiut  and  believed  that  what  I  now 
said  was  the  development  of  a  mania  that  had  first 
shown  itself  in  February. 

"  Orsradlah  !  "  exclaimed  he ;  "  good  lawks !  ors-, 
radisli !  Surely  yer  don't  mean  to  say  as  yer  wants 
more  on  it?  And  look  at  my  garden,  as  waa  so 
bewliiile,  overrun  with  it !  But  1  won't  serve  no  one 
as  is  gone  out  o'  his  senses  on  the  subjeek  o'  ors- 
radish!  so  I  '11  leave  yer,  sir  ;  1  'U  leave  yer  service  ; 
but  I  'II  jeSt  dig  over  yer  garden  after  the  spring 
things  is  tuk  up,  and  (ken  p'raps  ye  '11  be  'appy  — 
with  yer  orsradish ! " 

"  Samuel,  you  are  insane ! "  I  replied.  "  Look  at 
those  labels ;  not  a  single  leaf  near  them ;  and  gou 
tell  me  that  the  garden  is  overrun  with  horse- 
radish !  '• 

"  Good  lawks,  sir  !  and  what  do  yer  call  ihem  ?  " 
pointing  as  he  spoke  to  what  I  bad  taken  for  dock- 
leaves.  "  Did  ever  a  gentleman's  garden  look  sich 
a  sight  as  that  before  ?  Don't  ye  know,  sir,  aa  ors- 
radish  never  grows  straight  up  nt  wunst,  but  it 
strikes  out  roots  as  runs  all  round  like  a  star?  " 

"  O  !  "  said  I,  somewhat  nioUified  ;  "  then  it  has 
really  grown,  and  come  up,  af^er  all !  "  And  I  went 
cheerfully  to  my  wife  to  explain  how  matters  stood, 
and  that  tho  coarse-looking  plants,  which  she  had 
supposed  to  be  weeds,  were  really  fine  specimens  of 
that  useful  but  pungent  vegetable  which  she  bad  so 
long  coveted. 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  *'  you  can  pull  up  the  spare 
plants  and  leave  a  few  to^grow  to  maturity,  and  we 
will  have  roast  beef  and  horseradish  of  our  own 
growing  when  aunt  .Tudith  comes  to  see  us  again." 

The  next  week  Samuel  Spikenard  came  and  took 
up  the  spring  bulbs,  which  bad  ceased  flowering. 
He  was  guiet  and  surly;  but  there  was  a  malicious 
twinkle  in  his  eye  which  1  did  not  understand. 
This  work  completed,  he  began  to  dig  over  the  gar- 
den for  its  summer  show  of  flowers.  My  aunt  was 
to  dine  with  us  the  next  day,  and  I  had  my  reasons 
for  keeping  on  good  terms  with  her :  she  was 
wealthy,  and  her  money  helped  me  in  my  business. 

Dinner-time  came.  My  wife  met  me  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  *'  O  George!  "  she  sud,  *'  Aont  Judith 
is  here,  and  dinner  is  ready,  and  that  tiresome,  nasty 
Samuel  has  dug  over  the  gimlen  and  cut  up  every 
single  plant  of  liorseradiab  into  little  bits,  and  aant 
won't  eat  beef  without  it." 

It  couhl  not  be  helped.  There  was  no  time  to 
send  to  Turnips,  and  if  there  had  been  I  would  not 
have  humiliated  myself  to  him,  after  having  proudly 
told  him  that  in  future  I  should  grow  my  own  herbs. 

So  dinner  waa  eaten,  and  we  all  were  cross  and 
out  of  temper  over  it.  My  aunt  ate  only  pota- 
toes and  gravy,  and  refused  beef  shorn  of  her  favor- 
ite garnishing.  Before  she  left  she  said  to  me : 
"  O  George  !  I  wish  to  invest  that  thousand  pounds 
that  I  lent  you  in  '  Cheatem  and  Doer '  stock  and  I 
am  sorry  to  ask  you  to  repay  it  to  me  so  foon,  but 
you  must  contrive  to  let  me  have  it  next  week."  I 
paid  her  the  money,  but  it  injured  my  business,  and, 
as  I  sat  at  ^e  window,  looking  into  my  garden,  now 
bare  and  desolate  (for  Samuel  had  left  mo,  and  I 
had  not  repliiced  hira),  I  thought  bitterly  of  my  fan- 
cy for  growing  my  own  herbs,  and  what  it  had 
brought  upon  me. 

"  I  think,  my  dear,"  remarked  my  wife,  "that  I 
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see  some  of  the  horseradiflh  coining  up  again." 
Yes  1  It  usas  coming  up  again  I  It  did  come  up 
again  !  Do  you  knoV  how  horseradish  grows  ?  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  Hydra,  a  beaet  with  a  hundred 
heads,  which,  if  one  was  cut  off,  burst  out  with  a 
new  crop  of  haH*  a  dozen  ?  Have  you  read  of  the 
marvellous  vitality  of  wheat  ?  Of  its  growing,  when 
planted,  after  it  had  been  clasped  for  thousands  of 
^ears  in  the  hand  of  a  muBUuy  ?-  Have  you  heard 
of  seedB,  buried  in  the  earth  for  onkDOwn  ages,  ger- 
minatin|!  into  new  forms  of  vegetable  lite,  woen 
some  railway  cutting  exposed  tbem  to  air  and  light  ? 
Well,  they  are  nothing  to  horseradiah  t  Cat  it  up  into 
pieces,  and  every  piece  sends  ont  a  dozen  shoots  and 
offsets ;  bury  it,  and  it  forces  its  way  up ;  cast  it 
down  on  the  naked  soil,  and  it  puts  up  a  shoot  to  the 
light,  and  sends  a  root  into  the  earth  ;  its  stringy  fi- 
bres run  like  a  mole  under  the  ground,  and  come  up 
again  in  unexpected  places  a  hage  bunch  of  pungent 
green ;  it  scatters  seeds,  and  they  grow  in  a  season 
to  seed  and  increase  again.  I  learned  all  this,  but 
too  late.  In  another  month  my  garden  was  a  wil- 
derness of  coarse  green  !  Every  fr^ment  that 
Samuel  had  dug  in  oecame  a  score,  ay,  a  hundred 
plants.  I  tore  them  out  of  the  walks,  the  beds,  the 
borders,  uprooting  my  trim  box-edging  and  destroy- 
ing my  neat  gravel-walks. 

At  last  my  wife  said  to  me :  *^  George,  I  am  so 
sorry  tiiat  yoa  should  be  mortified  in  this  manner  by 
that  dreadfiil  horseradish.  Let  us  get  it  carefully 
dug  up,  and  we  will  have  the  garden  sown  with  graso, 
and  make  it  into  a  lawn.  A  few  nice  shrubs  will 
look  nearly  as  well  as  the  flowers,  and  we  shall  have 
no  trouble  with  them." 

So  we  got  a  man  to  foi^  up  the  plants  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  my  garden  disappeared ;  the  roots 
were  carefully  thrown  aside  in  a  neap,  and  grass  was 
sown  over  the  place  where  my  flowers  haa  been  so 

gay- 

But  the  grass  would  not  "grow  into  a  lawn.  It  did 
certainly  come  ap  here  and  there  in  patches,  but,  be- 
fore it  could  grow,  the  broad  curling  leaves  -of  my 
enemy  began  to  spread  ever  it.  It  was  vain  to  cut 
it  down ;  it  mrang  up  again  in  a  day  or  two ;  the 
fine  threads  from  the  roots  grew  quickly  into  cords, 
90  that  to  pull  it  up  was  to  destn^  my  lawn. 

I  humbled  myself  so  fiir  as  to  send  for  Samuel 
Spikenard  :  but  all  the  advice  he  gave  me  was  to  try 
sodding,  saving,  '*  Them  as  'ad  it  put  in  orts  for  to 
know  'ow  kh:  to  get  it  hout." ,  He  treated  me  as  one 
would  do  who  sees  a  gleam  of  returning  reason  in  a 
lunatic. 

"  I  will  have  it  sodded,"  said  1  to  Clara:  "it  will 
make  a  croquet  ground."  (The  game  had  jmt  then 
been  invented.) 

Not  long  after  this  my  neighbor,  old  Mr.  Dunlop, 
came  to  call  on  me.  He  was  an  old  salt,  and  had 
been  a  captain  of  a  ship,  where  he  had  seen  some 
rough  service.  He  had  a  mast  fully  rigged  in  his 
garden,  and  two  ship's  carronades,  and  a  pile  of  shot 
menaced  all  those  who  approached  his  veranda. 
His  head  was  bald  and  shining,  and  bis  strong  heavy 
face  was  of  the  color  of  mahogany.  His  back  was 
broad  as  that  of  a  turtle,  and  his  legs  were  like  pil- 
lars set  wide  apart  He  had  been  a  strict  discipli- 
narian in  his  ship,  and  he  now  ruled  his  house  and 
garden  by  the  most  rigid  and  infiexlble  laws.  Not  a 
thing  was  out  of  its  place  ;  nothing  was  permitted  to 
go  wrong,  especially  among  his  gpraniums,  pansies, 
and  carnations,  which  engrossed  nis  whole  care  and 
attention.   Do  you  know  how  a  man  of  that  kind 


can  act  when  he  is  crossed  ?  Yes ;  you  have  not 
been  so  long  in  the  world  without  knowing  snse- 

thing  about  it ! 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  momiBg,  when  I  honied 
down  to  answer  his  impatient  rattle  at  my  door  (I 
am  not  an  early  riser).  I  dare  not  repeat  the  lan- 
gnage  he  used.  Clara  looked  out  of  the  window, 
fearing  he  would  kill  me,  and  trembled  as  die  Us* 
tened. 

"  Do  yoa  know,  ar, — do  you  know  tkat  you  Ve 
been  and  ja\«d  five  tms  of  nas^borseradirii  ag^ait 
my  hedge,  sir,  and  it 's  ^rown  through,  nr,  into  1117 
garden,  and  is  smothering  the  carnation  that  I  was 
going  to  send  to  Dc^lebory  Flower  Show,  sir  ?  Do 
you  think,  sir,  that,  because  you  are  such  an  idiot,  rir, 
as  to  grow  it  yourself,  sir,  that  I  want  it  straying  on 
my  premises,  sir  ?  I  hold  you  liable  for  all  conse- 
(^uences,  sir ;  and  if  you  don't  have  it  cl^red  away, 
sir,  before  the  end  of  the  week,  I  '11  .  .  -  ."  The 
remainder  of  the  sentence  I  cannot  record  here. 

I  stammered  out  my  regret,  and  promised  in  a 
faltering  voice  to  have  it  removed.  Alas !  how 
often  had  T  tried  in  vain  to  remove  it  1 

The  next  day  the  pile  was  taken  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  garden.  I  tried  to  burn  it,  but  it  would 
not  bofn ;  it  was  growing  at  every  joint,  and  was  as 
green  and  moist  as  it  could  be.  How  bare  the 
hedge  looked  where  it  had  been,  and  I  could  see 
through  it  the  long  dtoots  tbat  had  crept  into  my 
neighbor's  garden. 

I  will  ^  to  fiull  them  out,"  said  I  to  myself,  bat 
my  heart  sank  in  my  bosom.  1  knew  how  vain  it 
would  be  to  try  to  get  rid  of  the  plague.  I  carefbl- 
ly  drew  the  long  ropy  roots  towards  rae.  I  saw  them 
leave  a  long  furrow  in  my  neighbor's  soil !  Some  of 
his  choice  flowers  seemed  to  move !  I  gave  a  strong- 
er pull ;  there  was  a  cla.ih  of  glass,  and  I  fell  back- 
wards, drawing  through  the  hedge  the  prize  carna- 
tion entangled  with  my  intrumve  plant ;  and  I 
had  pulled  down  also  a  glass  frame,  to  the  utter  min 
of  the  remaining  flowers. 

From  that  time  forth  I  had  an  enemy  next  door. 
My  poor  wife  could  no  longer  walk  in  the  garden, 
owing  to  the  growling  and  cnraing  of  the  Tonerable 
tar.   Her  health  began  to  droop. 

The  ground  had  been  sodded,  and  was  kept  mown ; 
but  a  day  or  two  would  cover  it  with  the  noxioaa 
planL  Simpson,  who  tised  to  be  considered  the 
crack  croquet  player,  would  join  our  little  croquet 
parties  now  and  then ;  but  he  complained  that  bis 
eyes  smarted  so  much  on  my  ground  that  he  never 
could  make  a  decent  stroke.  The  lawn  had  to  be 
fi-eshly  mown  for  everj-  party,  and  the  horrid  efflu- 
vium of  the  root  fille<l  our  nostrils.  Our  croquet  meet- 
ings were  finally  broken  up  by  old  Dnnlop.  He  bad 
treasured  up  his  vengeance  and  my  stray  roots  for  a 
fitting  opportunity  ;  and  at  our  last  meeting  ho 
poured  a  shower  ofrooteand  leaves  over  the  hedge, 
mingled  with  a  torrent  of  imprecations  on  the  fools 
who  liked  horseradish,  and  who  should  have  nil  he 
had  to  spare. 

'*  Let  us  leave  this  place,  Cl^ra,"  said  I ;  '*  I  can 
endure  this  no  longer ;  we  will  let  this  honse  and 
take  another." 

"  O  Greorpe  I  "  replied  siie ;  "  it  is  just  what  I 
have  been  wishing  for.  Baby  has  been  ncariy  pois- 
oned in  the  garden  with  a  piece  of  that  dreadfiil 
stuff  that  he  picked  up  ;  and  when  it  bit  his  dear 
little  tongue,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  with  bis  fingers,  till 
they  are  as  red  as  fire,  and,  0,  so  dreadfhuji  sore ! 
Yes;  let  us  go!" 
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I  take  the  house;  the  garden  had  beeo  nicely 
own  the  day  they  came  to  look  at  it,  and  they  only 
tmarked  on  the  curious  eioell.  "  I  should  tike  some 
jwer-beds  cut  out  in  this  grass,"  said  the  bride, 
belli  ray  breath,  and  said  nothing.  We  soon  after 
■fc  for  another  house  farther  away  from  town, 
'ou  may  be  sure  I  looked  carefully  to  see  what  was 
rowing  ia  iJie  garden  I 

But  my  tenants  did  not  stay  long ;  they  said  noUi- 
ig  could  be  done  with  the  ganun,  and  that  we 
lust  have  been  accustomed  to  supply  all  London 
'ich  horseradish. 

For  a  long  time  the  lioose  was  unlet  Mr.  Dun- 
>p  was  deadf  and  I  viuted  the  place  oocasion- 
Ily.  It  was  embedded  in  a  forest  of  rough 
;aves. 

At  last  I  found  a  tenant  who,  I  thought,  would 
nit  luc  exactly.  "  I  don't  care  for  the  garden,"  said 
e.  If  you  '11  do  a  Uttle  papering  and  whitewash- 
:]g,  ami  build  me  a  stable  for  my  uunters,  you  can 
;ive  the  garden  and  make  it  into  a  yard,  and,  as  the 
ituatioQ  suite  me,  I  will  take  it  on  a  five  years' 

l^u  may  be  sure  I  was  not  long  in  coming  to 
erms,  and  in  having  the  stable  run  up  and  the  gar- 
ien  nicely  paved  over.  "And  now,"  thoo^ht  I, 
'  that  matter  is  settled  for  good."  You  may  judge 
vhokt  were  my  feeliogs  when  Tom  Tandem,  my 
enant,  came  with  a  long  face  into  my  counting- 
louse  three  months  afterwards,  saving, "  I  want  you 
o  take  that  lease  off  my  hands.  I  am  not  particular 
ibout  terms,  but  I  must  be  rid  of  the  place.  There 
s  Kome  nasty  plant  that  grows  between  the  paving- 
tones  of  the  yard,  end  we  cannot  get  it  out,  though 
lalf  the  pavement  has  been  disturbed  by  pulling  at 
t.  But  that  is  not  the  wotst.  A  lot  of  it  begau  to 
^ow  in  the  stable,  and  when  my  groom  pulled  it  up, 
ir,  there  was  a  smell  just  like  new  mustard  that  set 
ny  horses  coughioe:  and  sneezing  and  kicking  as  if 
hey  were  mad.  They  have  smashed  the  stalls  to 
iieces,  and  half  lulled  the  groom  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

Call  to^norrow,"  said  I,  and  in  the  mean  time 
:  will  think  aboat  it."  But  I  mentally  determined 
hat  I  would  not  let  my  tenant  off  bis  lease  if  I 
uiew  iL 

Tiie  next  morning  I  received  a  letter  and  my  ten- 
int  at  the  same  moment.  Having  read  my  letter,  I 
iumed  to  him.  "  Tandem,"  said  I,  "  I  am  glad  to 
Ml  able  to  meet  your  wishes,  and  to  let  you  off  your 
ea<«e  on  easy  tenaa.  The  'Cbeatem  and  Doer' 
Liailway  Company  have  just  sent  me  notice  that  they 
■etjiiire  the  property  that  you  occapy  for  their  new 
^windledum  Juoution  £xtensi(m,  and  I  mean  to 
:un<l  them  word  that  they  can  have  it  on  reasonable 
.erms,  and  without  giving  themselves  tbe^  trouble  of 
massing  it  thrat^h  the  Aaadi  profeaaimial  val- 
aers." 

Well,  the  "  Cheatem  and  Doer"  took  my  house 
ind  ^unidiriied  iL  The  country  lane,  the  Elm 
Free  Sow  disappeared ;  a  great  cntting,  like  a  half- 
jealed  scar,  ran  through  tlu  desolated  fields,  where 
iiricks  were  now  burned,  and  shabby  Uttle  rows  of 
iiouses,  fit  ndtber  for  town  nor  coqiUry,  sprang 
ip.  Close  by  Elm  Row  Station  Aete  was  a  rough 
rerdure  on  the  bank,  though  all  else  was  black 
linders  or  grimy  clay.  I  hved  some  way  down 
he  new  line  now,  and  noted  that  last  landmark 
)f  my  old  residence,  where  all  eke  had  disap- 
peared before  the  ruthless  tide  of  so-called  improve- 
uent.  /  knew  what  it  vfas,  but  it  was  no  trouble 
»  me  iioir. 


Two  years  afler  the  line  was  opened  my  aunt  Ju- 
dith sat,  as  usual  at  Christmiw-time,  at  my  table. 

"  Ah,  George  I  "  sighed  she,  "  I  wish  I  had  never 
taken  that  thousand  pounds  from  you  to  invest  in 
that  shocking  'Cheatem  and  Doer'  lane  1  Ever 
since  they  made  the  new  Swindlum  Extension  Ihey 
have  never  paid  a  penny  of  dividend,  and  they 
me  I  could  not  give  the  shares  away  I " 

1^0  doubt  she  would  have  run  on  with  a  long  cat- 
alc^iue  of  troubles  about  her  rwlway  property,  had 
not  the  wtul  of  a  wretfched  song  from  the  hard-fro- 
zen road  fallen  upon  our  ears.  Som^ow  the  note 
■seemed  familiar  to  me,  and  I  went  to  the  window. 
A  poor,  broken-down,  ragged  old  man  was  shufQing 
aloog  Uie  street.  Id  spite  of  his  battered  hat  and 
cracked  boots,  his  ten  days'  beard,  his  shrunken 
limbs,  and  withered,  famine-stricken  lace,  I  re<x)g- 
nized  my  old  gardener,  Samnel  Spikenard. 

One  fuels  aott-hearted  at  Christmas-time;  so,  for- 
getting the  wrong  he  had  done  me,  I  ran  to  the 
door  and  called  him.  "  Why,  SMBoel,"  said  I, 
"  what  has  brought  you  to  this  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  you  may  well  ax  me  that  I 
I 'm  a  ruined  man,  sir,  —  a  ruined  toan  I  Ay, 
deary  me  1  To  think  o*  my  bewtiffle  gardin,  as  I 
owned  an'  tended  like  a  pet  child  I  " 

"  And  what  has  become  of  it,  Sunnel  ?  Why 
did  you  part  with  it,  when  you  were  doing  so  well, 
and  witii  so  many  new  customers  coming^  to  your 
neighlxH-hood  too  by  fie  Swindlum  Extension  ?  " 

"  'T  was  that  as  done  it,  sir !  Yes,  yes !  that 
done  it.  You  know,  sir,  I  was  alius  to  pertickler  to 
hev'  rich,  fresh  soil  put  in  every  year ;  that  was  the 
secret  of  my  flowers,  sir :  an'  two  year  ago,  sir,  a 
cootractor  come  to  me,  kad, '  Samuel,'  sez  he, '  I  *ve 
a  splondid  lot  o'  soil  '11  suit  you.'  '  Where  does 
it  come  from  ?  '  sez  I,  for  I  was  alius  so  pertickler 
to  know  as  it  should  eome  (laat  a  right  sort  o'  place. 
'  Well,'  sez  he,  *  it 's  jest  been  dug  from  a  stable 
and  stable-yard,  ae  the  new  fine 's  a  goin'  through, 
an'  it 's  as  full  o'  likkid  mennre  as  it  can  be.'  '  Send 
me  ten  loads,'  sez  1.  So  when  the  soil  came,  sir 
(my  eyes  isn't  as  good  as  they  was,  sir),  there  wis  a 
smell  about  it  as  reminded  me  o'yon,  ur;  bnt, 
thmks  I,  it  'b  the  likkid  menure.  So  I  digs  it  into 
the  Btrawberxiea,  an'  I  pots  all  my  choice  plants  in 
it,  and  spreads  the  rest  through  my  garden.  You 
can  guess  the  rest,  sir,  I  sees  by  yer  &ce.  Yes,  sir ! 
So  it  was,  sir  I  When  I  digged  that  ere  orsradi^ 
into  you,  sir,  I  never  thought  as  'ow  it  would  come 
back  to  be  digged  into  myself;  but  so  it  was,  sir. 
Next  summer  it  was  orsradish  here,  and  orsradish 
there,  and  everywheres  around  me.  I  fought  it  till 
the  next  spring,  but  it  beat  me  then,  and  I  bad  to 
turn  out.  I  was  too  old  to  go  oat  gardnin',  and 
here  I  am,  sir,  as  you  see." 

I  gave  him  five  shilliogs.  I  confess  my  eye  brim- 
med with  a  tear.  S^uel,"  said  I,  "  you  know 
what  retribution  is  ;  but  I  fingive  you."  I  have  not 
seen  him  since.  I  Icnow  not  whether  the  evil  spirit 
that  haunts  that  spot,  in  the  form  of  hotBendisli,  is 
laid  by  my  fbrgiveaess ;  we  shall  see.' 

Bat  here  oomes  m^  eldest  son  finm  sdiocd,  and  I 
can  see  *'  news  "  in  his  faoe. 

"  Well,  my  boy !   What  wonder  have  you  to  tell 
us  of  to-day  ?  " 

"  O,  papa  t  have  you  heard  of  the  frightful  acci- 
dent at  Elm  Row  Staticm  to-day  ?  A  poor  old  man 
tripped  just  at  the  same  part  of  the  platform  that 
Sir  Joseph  Dollars  fell  down  on,  when  he  hvoke  his 
oollap-booe,  for  which  he  recovered  six  thousand 
poonds  damages  %om  the  'Cheatem  aad  Doer' 
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Company.  The  ^oor  old  man  fell  under  the  wheels 
of  the  exmem  tram,  and  is  killed.  Th&y  saj  there 
is  a  lot  of  honeradiah  from  some  old  garden  under 
that  part  of  the  platform,  and  that  it  forces  up  tbe 
paving  tilea  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them 
level  for  a  fortnight  blether." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  man's  namet  my  boy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa ;  it  was  rather  a  curious  one  \  it  yvsa 
Samuel  Spikenard." 

My  wife  looked  at  me,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
«<  My  dear,  you  are  right.   The  place  is  haunted ! " 


THE  LAIR  OP  A  DEAD  LION. 
With  the  death  of  King  Theodore,  the  termina- 
tion of  his  splendid  barbaric  dreams  of  conquest, 
and  of  our  "  expedition,"  immediate  interest  in  Al^ 
sinia  has  naturally  died  away.  But  if  we  have  not 
ful611ed  the  expectat'ions,  and  jusliGed  the  insinua- 
tions of  our  foreign  neighbors,  by  **  annexing  "  a  vast 
extent  of  unpronounceable  territory,  and  if  tbe  sa- 
cred interests  of  British  commerce  have  been  un- 
precedentedly  overlooked  in  the  prompt  withdrawal 
of  the  British  troops,  there  are  certain  other  inter- 
ests which  faave  oenefited  largely  by  tbe  most 
skilfully  conducted  and  honorably  carried  out  ex- 
pedition of  our  time.  These  interests  are  for  the 
most  part,  and  for  the  present,  scientific.  A  great 
deal  of  reliable  information  baa  been  gained,  and  a 
great  deal  of  unreliable  information  has  been  re- 
luted,  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Abysunia,  and 
the  animal  and  other  products  of  the  country.  The 
result  of  it  all  is,  that  there  is  much  to  interest,  not 
c|uite  so  much  to  please,  and  a  great  deal  to  disgust, 
in  the  condition  of  Abyssinia,  and  that  the  late  con- 
sul, Mr.  Flowden's,  account  of  the  country  and  the 
people  has  been  borne  out  in  eve^  particular  by  tbe 
observation  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  expedition, 
and  that  the  book  just  published,  edited  by  his 
brother,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  full  and  careful  ac- 
count of  the  Galla  country,  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance. 

The  destinies  of  Abyssinia  are  for  tbe  present  in 
the'  bands  of  the  Gallas.  If  England  19  to  have  any 
more  dealings  with  Abyssinia,  they  will  be  tbe  other 
"  party,"  those  fierce  and  daring  Mohammedan  tribes 
who  have  long  occupied  the  fairest  provinces  inter- 
vening between  Northern  Abyssinia  and  Shoa,  and 
who  have  made  of  Enarca  and  Kaffa,  Galla  repub- 
Ucs  and  kingdoms.  A  long  time  ago,  when  Mr. 
Plowden  first  went  on  his  strange  and  fatal  mission, 
he  ibund  it  hard  to  understana  and  disentangle  the 
records  of  the  dismembered  royalty  of  Ethiopia; 
and  since  then  the  barbarouv,  romantic  episode  of 
tbe  conqueets,  the  rule,  tbe  wild  enthusiastic  visions, 
the  despair,  and  the  death  of  King  Theodore,  has 
been  aaded  to  the  bewildering  history.  The  utter 
extinction  in  Abyssinia  of  tbe  Christian  faith  is  to 
be  looked  for,  as  a  not  distant  result  of  the  present 
"  innings  "  of  the  Gallas ;  but  it  would  need  a  fenatic 
to  feel  regret  for  the  substitution  of  El  Islam,  con- 
sidering tbe  utter  degradation  into  which  Christian- 
ity has  fallen  in  those  parts,  and  the  hopeless  failure 
of  all  missionary  efforts.  The  Gallas  —  of  whom  Mr. 
Plowden  told  us,  in  his  official  correspondence,  laid 
before  Parliament  tn  August,  1666,  Uiat  their  men 
are  brave  and  honest,  and  their  women  are  beautiful, 
in  all  which  particulars  they  present  a  contrast  to 
the  late  king's  turbulent  subjects ;  so  strong  a  con- 
trast, that  one  wonders  a  man  of  bis  character  did 
not  go  over  to  his  own  enemies' — are  divided  into 
numerous  tribes,  of  which  the  W^IIo-Gallas  are  tbe 


fiercest  and  most  reatleas.  Among  tfacm  are  to  be 
found  the  traditional  fine  horses  and  noble  horse- 
manahip  which  were  among  our  few  former  associa- 
tions with  Abyssinia, — takii^  rank  with  Brace's 
living  beefsteak,  but  pleasanter. 

All  the  G^a  country  produces  good  horses,  zmd 
all  the  Gallas  ride  well;  but  tbe  Wallo  horses  and 
men  bear  away  the  palm;  the  former  being  wonder- 
fully active,  sure-footed,  fearless,  excellent  on  un- 
even ground,  handsome,  and  spirited;  and  the 
latter  splendid  riders,  with  perfect  mastery  over 
their  horses,  and  great  fondness  for  them.  The 
name  given  to  each  horse  has  a  meaning,  and  great 
men  and  warriors  are  generally  better  known  by 
tbe  names  of  their  horses  than  their  own.  In  the 
country  of  the  Wallo-Gallas,  the  men  frequently 
address  each  other  as  "  fitther  of  such  a  horse."  If 
one  of  them  is  so  poor  as  not  to  possess  a  hone,  he 
takes  the  name  of  one  aa  his  war-cry.  In  battle, 
the  horses  know  the  nature  of  the  contest  as  well 
as  their  riders,  and  not  only  turn  at  the  right  time, 
without  the  use  of  tbe  bridle,  and  obey  each  signal, 
for  speed  or  otberirisc,  with  wonderful  sagacitj^  but 
avoid  the  lances  thrown  in  their  direction  by 
moving,  from  side  to  side  adroitly.  The  country 
of  Amoara  produces  aa  many  horses  as  the  Wallo- 
Gallas  country,  but  those  of  tbe  former  are  not  so 
fine,  and  are  somewfaat  differently  managed.  Tbe 
Amhara  master  likes  to  have  his  hone  always  with 
him  ;  he  has  no  separate  stable,  but  is  tied  between 
two  posts,  facing  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  eo 
that  the  first  sound  one  heara  b  tbe  tinkling  of 
bells  suspended  from  his  neck.  He  is  fed  with 
barley  flour,  mixed  with  salt  and  water,  and,  if 
thin,  with  linseed  and  'nooh,  the  plant  from  which 
they  extract  olL  A  recipe  for  fattening,  considered 
infallible,  is  the  dried  meat  of  the  mnuoXm,  a  little 
animal  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  river,  and  neither 
rabbit,  rat,  nor  guinea-pig,  but  something  like  all 
three.  The  Amhara  people  exercise  their  horses 
very  Uttle,  and  they  are  always  too  fat  to  please 
European  taste.  In  the  country  of  the  Wallo- 
Gallas,  tbe  system  is  different,  and  Semen  is  a 
colder  country.  Owing  to  tbe  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, grass  cannot  be  procured,  except  by  tbe 
very  superior  chiefs,  and  the  horse  is  fed  npon 
barley  straw  and  barley  grain  as  much  as  be 
pleases  to  eat,  and  this  all  tbe  year  round ;  wbile 
the  com  is  growing,  if  tbe  owner  be  rich,  he 
perhaps  gives  him  from  time  to  time  a  bundle  of 
the  green  stalks.  He  drinks  occasionally  at  the 
salt  springs  found  in  these  districts  *,  he  is  kept  in 
constant  and  active  exercise.  Tbe  Galla  and  his 
horse  are  as  inseparable  aa  the  Arab  and  his  "  steed," 
so  renowned  in  history  and  fiction. 

To  leave  tbe  Ambara  country,  and  cross  the  Blue 
Nile  into  that  of  the  Gallas.  is  to  exchange,  within 
a  few  hours,  the  climate  of  Italy  for  that  of  Bengal. 
The  crossing  of  the  Nile  is  not  a  pleasant  operation, 
as  it  has  to  be  performed  by  swimming 
the  back  of  a  sheep,  attended  by  numerous  m^^cs 
with  torches,  while  others  line  the  banks,  sboutibg, 
and  throwing  stones  at  the  crocodiles.  Arrived  on 
tbe  Galla  side  of  tbe  Nile,  the  scenery  chaoffes 
utterly,  assuming  an  almost  English  aspect.  No 
more  sterile  table-land  and  terrible  ravines,  but  cul- 
tivated ground  in  wolI-mailEed  divisions;  mi^ifi- 
cent  trees,  with  graceful  foliage  and  wide  slude ; 
neat  beebive-shaped  huts,  and  fine  bones  feeding 
tranquilly ;  while  here  and  there  a  warlike-lotAiog 
Galla  leaned  peacefully  on  his  spear. 

The  dress  of  tbe   Gallas  is  very  picturesque. 
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They  wear  a  piece  of  the  thick  cotton  cloth  spun  by 
t!io  women,  and  woven  by  the  hand-loom,  orna- 
mfnted  by  piec:e9  of  blue  ladian  stuff,  cut  ill  various 
shapes.  This  garment  falls  to  the  knees  like  a  kilt, 
and  is  twisted  into  the  string  called  the  goordah, 
worn  by  every  Galla  round  his  loins.  A  belt  of  the 
same  material,  ten  feet  in  length,  is  worn  round  his 
waist,  supporting  the  fjoorhlo,  or  knife,  curved,  with 
a  double  edge,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  with  a  handle.  This  remarkably  unpleaiant 
weapon  sometimes  does  fearful  execution.  The 
costume  is  completed  by  a  large  and  strong  cloth, 
which.  In  peaceful  times,  the  Galla  throws  over  his 
shoulders,  enveloping  his  whole  person :  In  battle, 
this  is  lefi  at  home,  and  he  mounts  his  horse,  either 
bare  from  the  waist  upwards,  or  with  the  skin  of 
some  animal  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  About  this 
warlike  appendage,  Mr.  Floirden  says :  "  The  black 
panther,  toe  lei^rd,  &c.  furnish  their  spoils  for 
these  occBiions.  If  the  Galla  be  a  man  of  courage, 
and  successful  in  destroying  his  foes,  he  osually  has, 
on  his  fore-arm,  rings  m  brass,  more  or  less  numer- 
ous;  if  an  elephant  has  succumbed  to  bis  prowess, 
he  wears  on  the  upper  arm  two  or  three  large  and 
thick  rin^  of  ivory,  which,  I  imagine,  nothing  but 
long  habit  can  render  endurable;  if  a  man  of 
wealth,  he  has  usually  round  his  neck  the  interior  or 
stomach  fat  of  some  beast  fresh  killed,  —  goat,  sheep, 
or  ox.  Tho  hair  is  worn  frizzled,  of  various  lengths, 
and  if  the  owner  has  slain  an  enemy  lately,  usually 
streaming  with  fresh  butter.  This,  with  the  long 
and  broaa-bladed  lance,  that  might  have  graced  the 
arm  of  one  of  Homer's  heroes,  and  the  round  con- 
vex flhield  of  buffalo-hide  (rarely  laid  aside  save  in 
the  house),  is  the  costume  which  adorns  the  gen- 
erally sinewy  and  manly  form  of  Uie  republican 
Galla."  *^ 

The  country  abounds  in  all  die  noblest,  grandest, 
and  most  beautiful  features  which  distinguish  the 
African  continent,  that  giant  realm  of  the  mighty 
wild  creatures;  and  the  scenery  b  splendid,  with 
all  tho  addition  of  careful  and  industrious  cultiva- 
tion, thus  contrasting  favorably  with  other  portions 
of  the  continent  Mr.  Plowden's  first  day's  jour^ 
ncy  took  him  through  a  richly  cultivated  country, 
dotted  with  cattle  and  horses,  the  slight  undulations 
adorned  with  majestic  trees,  the  sun  glittering  on 
green  verdure,  wet  with  rain-drops,  and  the  air  pure 
and  exhilarating  as  an  Italian  spring,  while  the  way 
was  enlivened  and  adorned  with  beautiful  African 
birds,  the  golden-crested  crane,  enormous  herons, 
with  scarlet  beaks  and  snowy  breast-f,  and  many 
kinds  of  eagles.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  which 
the  Gallas  will  not  eat.  Mr.  Ftowden's  description 
of  the  province  of  Goodroo,  which  is  a  specimen  of 
nearly  as  pure  a  republic  as  can  exist,  is  very  tempt- 
mg.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  richly  endowed 
of  the  many  fertile  provinces  of  which  he  says  tliat 
Abyssinian  feuds  and  Gallas  prowess  have  "  thrown 
them  under  the  sway  of  pagans  or  Mohammedans 
siu(jg(|he  brighter  days  of  the  Ethiopian  monarchy." 
Luxury-  and  magnificence  are  unsnown,  but  ex- 
tremes of  poverty  do  not  exist.  The  prwluctions  of 
the  Boil  include  almost  everything  that  Abyminia 
produces  on  its  various  elevations, — -barley,  wheat, 
ieph,  millet,  beans,  nook,  and. a  species  of  potato. 
Sheep  and  cattle  in  Goodroo  are  renowned  ior  size 
»nd  excellence.  The  horses,  bred  in  great  numbers 
are  not  considered  equal  to  those  of  other  Galla  prov- 
inces. The  biffhlands  are  so  well  cultivated  that 
uo  wild  animals  appear,  except  the  hyenas,  that 
ateal  from  the  vallajr  of  the  Nils  during  the  night. 


In  the  republic,  Mr.  Flowden  says  "  Of  course,  the 
influence  of  comparative  wealth,  of  personal  charac- 
ter and  courage,  or  of  inherited  name,  is  Jelt  in 
Goodroo  as  eluwhere;  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
persuasion,  not  of  command.  Each  man  is  master 
on  his  father's  land ;  even  the  public  road  Is  thus  pri- 
vate property ;  and  the  merchant  may  be  stoppea  at 
the  door  of  every  hut  till  he  makes  terms  with  the 
proprietor."  This  is  not  exactly  an  agreeable  feature 
of  republicanism  ;  but  Its  objections  are  got  over  by 
an  arrangement  which  seems  to  bring  one's  mind 
back  to  the  days  of  Abraham  and  the  tribute-taking 
of  the  kings. 

"  A  caravan,  having  cro»ed  the  Nile,  remains  at 
Assandabo  for  perhaps  a  month  or  two,  during  which 
period  a  number  of  loaded  mules  being  counted,  an 
agreement  is  made  with  each  landed  proprietor  up 
to  the  frontier  either  for  the  whole  caravan  or  the 
individuals  composing  it,  which  beine  paid,  they 
proceed  to  that  point,  and  are  receivedat  Jimmaby 
neate-al  Gallas.  This  process  is  repeated  till  they 
arrive  at  tjhe  more  monarchical  Gallaa,  such  are  tlie 
chief  of  Enarea,  who  alone  takes  the  whole  tribute 
of  Limmoo.  They  thus  occupy  about  three  months 
in  the  journey  from  the  Nile  to  Enarea,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

"  In  the  possession  of  landed  property,  these 
model  republicans  are  fair  and  just ;  tne  property 
purchased,  even  by  a  stranger,  being  seldom  dis- 
turbed from  Its  succession  to  his  children's  children, 
and  the  lawsuits  on  account  of  land  are  few,  and 
generally  settled  amicably.  The  only  point  in 
which  one  man  has  any  superiority  over  another  is 
in  some  small  rights  of  duty  in  the  different  markets, 
which  have  descended  in  certain  families  from  fath- 
er to  son."  Then  are  some  more  pleasant  things 
to  be  learned  about  the  Goodroo  Gallas,  before  we 
turn  to  the  specks  on  the  picture.  Owing  to  the 
republican  system,  none  bat  the  wealtoy  keep 
slaves,  and  still  fewer  keep  servants.  A  man  who 
is  well  off  in  the  world,  and  has  a  sufficiency  of 
clothing,  food,  meat,  and  other  luxuries,  ploughs 
his  own  ground,  reaps  his  own  corn,  guards  his  own 
cattle  at  pleasure,  and  cleaves  his  own  trees  for 
firewood.  If  he  possesses  one  servant,  be  brings 
grass  for  his  horse,  and  assists  as  an  e^ual  at  other 
work  ;  he  sits  on  the  same  couch  with  his  master  and 
mistress,  eats  out  of  the  same  bowl,  and  drinks  his 
share  of  beer  or  mead  :  in  fact,  the  only  difference 
generally  is,  that  he  does  a  little  more  work,  and  has 
a  little  less  fighting.  Slaves  are  never  sold,  and  are 
treated  as  ordinary  servants,  having  usually  a  bouse 
and  land  of  their  own,  which  descend  to  tbrar  chil- 
dren, with  the  name  of  slave  but  the  reality  of  free- 
dom. "Their  relations  with  foreign  tribes,"  says 
Mr.  Plowden,  "are  settled  by  a  meeting  ift-the  open 
wr  of  all  who  choose  to  attend,  when,  standing  in  a 
circle,  leaning  on  their  lances,  the  elders  argue  for 
peace  or  war,  each  speaking  in  his  turn  with  ■^idmi- 
rable  order,  and  a  proper  deference  paid  to  age  and 
character.  No  young  ipan,  however  wealthy  or 
courageotis,  is  ever  allowed  to  join  In  the  discussion. 
Thb  IS  called  the  Galla  Laura,  and  stands  in  the 
place  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons." 

So  far,  the  Gallas  of  Goodroo  certainly  deserve 
to  be  c'bnsidered  noble  savages,  and  are  very  supe- 
rior indeed  to  the  Abyssinians  ;  and  many  of  the 
same  characteristics  distinguish  the  other  Galla 
tribes  whose  territories  stretch  away  to  the  north, 
and  compriie  the  finest  districts  of  thii  portion  of 
Africa. 

They  also  present  a  don  resemblaiiee  in  the 
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mercilesfineaa  of  tbeir  customs  of  retaliatioD,  and  in 
their  unbounded  love  of  alaughter.  *'  Xbey  never," 
says  Mr.  Flowden,  "  make  any  expedttiotu  in  great 
numbers ;  but  small  parties,  as  inclination  urges, 
make  eecrct  inroads  into  the  neighboring  nations  to 
kill,  —  the  grand  object  in  life  of  all  Gallaa.  The 
moat  of  these  tribes  are  republican,  and  several  are 
ptigan  ;  though  the  Bojona  Gallaa,  who  are  perpetu- 
aUy  at  war  with  the  Wallo  tribes,  entertain  an  idea 
that  they  were  at  ono  time  Christian,  the  origin  of 
whicb  notion  is  extremely"  obscure.  The  people  of 
the  republics  of  Jarso  and  Toolatna,  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  circle  of  the  Nile,  are  pagans,  — 
all  &mous  koraemen,  and  of  renownea  oouraee, 
against  whom  the  Abyeeinians  were  wont  to  somk 
campaigns  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  Nile  is  ford- 
able  at  certain  points.  Jarso  is  a  comi^etely  level 
grass  plain  of  vast  extent,  and  extremely  fertile. 
The  Toolama  warriors  are  the  most 'ferocious,  brave, 
and  treacherous  of  all  the  Galla  txibes.  The  valley 
of  the  Nile  south  of  Gojam  is  a  constant  scene  of  un- 
natural slaughter  between  the  Gallas  and  the  Am- 
haraa  ;  and  all  the  tribes  which  oocupy  the  oountry 
to  the  northwest  hold  Christians  in  detestation ;  so 
that,  coupling  their  sentiments  with  their  success, 
there  is  reason  to  think  as  bad  a  time  for  Christians, 
and  as  good  a  time  for  £1  Islam,  is  coming,  as  even 
Mr.  Bmlon  could  desire. 

Mr.  Plowdeo's  account  of  these  tribes  —  to  say 
nothing  oi  the  Teegray  and  Amhara  men,  and  tlus 
Shankalla  negroes — prewots  a  forcible  picture  of 
tbo  tremendoas  difficulties  with  which  Dejaj  Kusai 
—  for  bis  misfortune,  destined  to  be  known  to  inen 
thereafter  as  King  Theodore  —  was  destined  to  con- 
tend, before  and  after  his  evil  fortune,  and  a  loag 
series  of  lamentable  blunders,  brought  him  into 
collisioa  with  the  power  England. 

What  he,  who  knew  the  country  bo  well,  and  un- 
derstood*, with  the  ease  of  experience,  those  com- 
plications of  races,  manners,  faiths,  and  ambitions 
which  are  so  bewildering  to  all  but  the  favored 
intellect  of  thej/enus  "  special  correspondent,"  would 
now  think,  if  he  had  lived  to  witness  the  career 
of  King  Theodore,  of  the  future  of  Abyssinia,  it 
would  be  as  interesting  as  it  is  impossible  to  know. 
This  volume  of  his  "  remains,"  posthumously  pub- 
lished, lends  additional  interest  to  his  despatches, 
as  showing  the  nature  of  the  enemies  with  which 
the  remarkable  usurper  was  beaet,  and  aflbrding 
one  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  fair  estimate  M 
the  achievemeats  of  a  man  who  will  be  remembered 
longer  because  he  illustrates  a  page  in  English  his- 
tory, than  because  he  went  as  near  as  the  savagery 
and  fanaticism  which  sallied  his  genius  and  his  am- 
bition would  permit  him  to  reconstruct  the  ancient 
empire  of  Ethiopia.  In  his  time  —  twenty  years 
ago  —  Mr.  Plowden  believed  that  aEuropean  power 
(of  course  meaning  Engluid)  might  easUy  establish 
itself  in  Abyssinia.  lie  writes  in  the  following 
Utopian  style  on  that  theme  :  "  I  know  no  country 
that,  with  judicious  treatment,  might  be  so  easily 
sovemed,  principally  by  a  native  lorce,  disciplined 
like  our  sepoys  in  India"  (the  Indian  Mutiny  was 
not  an  accomplished  fact  when  this  was  written), 
which  service,  after  the  first  irksomeness  of 
military  reltraint  was  overcome,  the  yotfths  of 
Teegray  would  be  especially  suited.  Setting  aside 
theories  of  wars  and  governments,  it  would  be  an 
experiment  worUiy  of  an  enlightened  nation."  It  u 
earnestly  to  be  bo|>ed  that  no  "  enlightened  nation  " 
will  be  found  to  undertake  the  task,  unless  the 
Gallas  draw  a  very  decided  line  indeed  between 


Eastern  and  Weatem  Christianity.  If  Mr.  Plowden's 
description  of  these  tribes  be  correct,  —  and  there 
does  not  exist  an^  such  trustworthy  evidence  as  his. 
—  they  form  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  civilized 
occupation  of  Ab^-ssinia,  and  would  be  enemies 
who  could  neither  be  conquered  nor  despised.  Toat 
things  should  proceed  in  the  direction  they  have 
taken  at  present ;  that  the  Galla  tribes  should 
ovenpun  Abyssinia  Proper,  and,  having  proved  their 
power  to  take  it,  should  keep  it,  if  they  can  —  is 
nighly  desirable.  Be*idee,  —  and  this  is  really  con- 
solatory, —  we  do  not  want  to  icu)ort  lions  and 
iHitter,  and  nothing  else  seems  to  be  particularly^ 
plentifiiL 


1 


DRUDGEET. 

CiSRTAiN  Optimists  love  to  expatiate  on  the  de- 
cay of  idleness  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  dilate  upon  the  former  abundance 
and  present  scarcity  of  smecores,  the  almost  entire 
extinction  of  pluralitiefl,  and  the  growing  unpopa- 
larity  of  every  kind  of  sham  oSice.  Tbey  point  to 
the  spectacle  of  noble  lords  voluntarily  foregoing 
their  invidious  privilege  of  legislating  by  proxy,  or 
occupying  their  spare  time  in  founding  shoeblack 
brigades,  hunting  out  juvenile  criminau,  or  giving 
lectures  at  mechanics'  institutions.  Tbey  point  to 
diligent  members  of  Parliament,  contending  who 
shall  give  the  greatest  number  of  rotes  or  aik  the 
greateat  number  of  t^uestitms  in  a  Session ;  to  the 
elaborate  enei^gy  of  bishops  and  coadjutors  niching 
franticaUy  about  their  own  and  their  cmleacues*  dio* 
ceses,  and  to  the  marvellous  records  in  the  news- 
papers of  how  many  young  candidates  a  hard-work- 
ing Father  in  God  can  confirm ;  how  many  churches 
and  cemeteries  he  can  consecrate ;  how  many  liter- 
ate and  illiterate  persons  he  can  contrive  to  orditin  ; 
how  many  sermons,  charges,  and  discounea,  audible 
or  the  reverse,  to  deliver ;  and  how  many  new  dio- 
cesan schemes  to  propose  or  defend  in  the  course  of 
a  Whi(sun  week.  In  short,  they  have  no  dtfficuhy 
in  producing  evidence  that  more  haed  woric  is  done 
now  by  men  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  soci- 
ety than  nstid  to  be  accomplished  some  sixty  years 
ago  by  persons  in  similar  circumstances  ;  and, 
assuming  the  truth  of  the  converse  of  Dr.  Watts's 
famous  proposition  respecting  "  idle  hands,"  they 
argue  that  there  is  a  consiaendile  diminution  of 
fiivoli^  and  trifling,  and  a  consec^oent  increase  of 
real  happiness,  among  the  communtty. 

It  is  observable  that  ^ese  encomiasts  of  the  pres- 
ent and  coming  times,  as  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  past,  are  generally  careful  to  ^Miak  of  the 
quantity  erf  work  which  is  done  nowadln^;  but  tbey 
are  more  silent  respecting  its  quality.  Tbey  are  elo- 
quent about  the  bulk  and  amount  of  what  is  pei^ 
formed,  but  reticent  about  its  worth  and  value. 
Tbey  tell  us  that  there  are  more  workers,  but  they  do 
not  tell  us  whether  finer  work  is  done.  And  even 
this  assertion  of  the  large  increase  of  workers  ifr^a|>en 
to  doubt.  For  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  in 
reckoning  the  multiplication  oif  workera  among  the 
prosperous  classes,  tney  have  not  overlooked  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  drones  in  a  lower  and  more 
dangerous  stratum  of  the  social  hive.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  probably  true  that,  among  the  upper 
and  pnrfUuonal,  ^d  certainty  among  .what  may  be 
called  the  salaried,  classes,  there  are  more  hard 
w(H-kers  and  fewer  idlers  in  {Mvportion  than  there 
were  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This  in- 
creased display  of  diligence  in  such  quarters  has 
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.  been  partly  occasioned  by  competition,  partly  by  the 
opcnii^  of  manv  new  occupations  and  chann^  ol 
interesting  employment,  and  partly  by  a  natural  re- 

.  notion  against  our  former  adnuration  of  idleness. 

,  The  growth  of  the  mercantile  spirit  haa  also  had 
pomcthiD^  to  do  with  the  modem  demand  for  actire 
display  in  industry.  Onr  commercial  instincts  and 
hsibits  lead  na  to  expect  a  quick  and  tangible  re- 

'.'  turn  for  every  expenditure  of  mone^  or  time.  We 
call  for  palpable  results  in  education,  m  theology,  and 
in  every  branch  of  science.  We  are  nervously  sus- 
pioioiw  that  those  whom  we  employ  are  cheating  ns 
out  of  our  due  equivalent,  that  we  are  not  getting 
our  proper  quid  pro  quo.    We  don't  much  v^ue  la- 

~  tent  forces.  We  like  not  only  to  see,  but  to  touch, 
t;iste,^nd  handle  the  travail  of  our  servants'  souls. 
^V^  had  rather  have  the  pound  handed  back  to  us  in 

'  the  napkin  than  invested  in  Geist,  or  culture,  or  any 
such  dreamy  subtlety.  The  napkin  is  at  any  rate 
soinething  marketable,  and  may  oe  utilized. 

A  C3r»al  conBideratitm  of  the  present  condition 
of  literature,  wrt,  learning,  and  sdence  in  this  coun- 
try might  not,  perhaps,  leave  us  entirely  free  from 

•  doubts  whether,  even  if  the  number  of  workers  is 
greatly  increased,  the  quality  of  their  work  is  really 
im])roved.  Yet  this  is  a  most  important  considera- 
tion, and  one  which  we  should  weigh  well  before  we 
join  in  the  chuckle  of  the  optimists.  They  congrat- 
uliite  themselves  on  the  addition  to  the  gross  total 
of  human  happiness  which  they  think  is  being  ef- 
fujted  by  this  developraent  of  activity.  Such  an 
au;;rnentatIon  of  happiness  they  must  suppose  to  be 
ociM^ioned  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  they  must 
conoider  that  the  general  wisdom,  goodness,  enjoy- 
ment, and  capacity  for  enjoyment  existing  among 
our  countrymen  at  large  are  magnified  and  multi- 
I'Vmd  by  Uie  labors  of  those  energetic  persons,  so 
that  a  lavger  contribution  is  made  to  what  may  be 
called  our  joint  stock  of  blessings,  while  the  work- 
ers of  course,  as  members  of  the  society,  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  increased  dividend  of  happiness  ; 
or,  if  this  hypothesis  seems  questionable,  they  must, 
at  any  rate,  suppose  that  work  makes  the  worker 
happy,  that,  as  tne  number  of  workers  is  multiplied, 
t!ie  number  of  happy  persons  is  increased,  and  thus 
that  the  general  amount  of  happiness  throughout 
the  country  is  augmented.  The  first  of  these  hy- 
potheses is  at  least  questionable.  And  certainly  it 
is  one  wli'ch  would  cost  its  maintainers  some  trouble 
to  prove.  No  social  theorems  are  more  diiEcult  to 
e:^t:iblish  than  those  which  relate  to  the  general 
improvement  or  the  general  happiness  of  society. 
Bv'.tlers  in  such  caktOations  are  unable  to  define 
vhat  are  the^proper  limits  of  their  averages ;  over 
how  large  an  area  of  population  they  OQght  to  look ; 
what  length  of  time  they  ought  to  include  in  ^eir 
ruukoniug;  what  instances,  negative  or  affirmative, 
ought  to  be  considered  important,  and  what  ate 
fomparatively  insignificant.  They  cannot  constroct 
a  system  of  investigation  into  such  problems  which 
shall  not  be  open  to  serious  objections.  They 
therefore  generally  confine  themselves  to  loud  and 
y,'.[rue  assertions,  feeling  that,  if  what  thegr  say  is 
in.':ipable  of  proofs  it  is  at  any  rate  not  Ukely  to  be 
seriously  attacked. 

The  other  hypothesis  will  probably  be  more  read- 
ily a<ltnibted,  and  at  any  rate  it  better  deserves  such 
hrlut*  consideration  as  can  be  here  given  to  it,  be- 
t-Awse  it  is  reducible  within  bounds,  and  can  be  dis- 
ctwscd  with  soma  hopo  of  coming  to  a  definite  con- 
^lusicHi.  If  wo  cannot  decide  whether  the  gron 
iimount  of  human  faapiuneis  is  inereaaed  by  mciderB  : 


diligence,  we  can  at  aoy  rate  consider  and  partially 
estimate  the  effect  of  cooitantim^  npon  the  happi- 
ness of  individual  men.  Bat  in  cmer  to  do  tnis 
properly  it  is  necessary  to  clear  our  minds  of  the 
very  modem  and  very  afasord  snperstitioo  that  work 
»  an  intrinsic  good,  or,  as  it  is  teraied  in  the  phra- 
seology of  mco^ists,  an  "  end."  The  modem  revival 
of  the  dt^ma  of  the  nobleness  of  work  was  both  sal- 
utary and  seasonable.  But  the  doctrine  has  been 
pushed  too  £u-,  and  seems  likely  to  be  much  exag- 
gerated or  misapprehended.  It  has  assumed  all 
sorts  of  iantastic  uevelo|Hnents.  One  apostle  devel- 
ops fmm  it  the  system  of  muscular  Christianity; 
another  is  inspired  by  it  to  sing  the  blessedness  of 
village  blacksmiths;  while  another,  more  eccentno 
than  all  the  rest,  thinks  that  the  whole  duty  of  man 
consists  in  devotion  to  the  orders  of  a  drill-sergeant. 
Many  modern  ianatics  are  not  content  with  preach- 
ing the  k^timate  scope  of  the  dc^ma,  which  is  to 
cl^r  hone^  labor  from  the.  stigma  with  which  igno- 
rant insolence  would  brand  it ;  they  go  so  far  as  to 
exalt  their  idol,  work,  into  the  place  of  the  highest 
good,  and  to  gltnify  it  as  the  ^reat  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  humanity,  lliis  worship  of  work  &r  its  own 
sake  is  sheer  fetichism,  and  almost  as  pernicious  an 
extreme  as  the  antiquated  and  now  coniparatively 
unfashionable  worship  of  idleness.  Work  is  not  an 
end  in  itscl£  Much  less  is  it  the  highest  earthly 
good. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is,  like  dirt  and  stenches,  in- 
trinsically an  evil,  even  in  temperate  latitudes.  The 
old-fashioned  doctrine  of  the  writer  <Jf  Genesis,  of 
the  Gnomic  poets,  and  of  most  ancient  cosmogonists, 
that  work  is  a  primeval  curse,  and  somehow  closely 
connected  with  the  origin  sin,  is  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  new  cr^d.  The  intolerance  of  the 
more  violent  among  the  misKonaries  of  this  new  gos- 
pel of  ^ind  would  m  lai^hable  if  it  were  not  such  a 
iMre.  They  have  no  bderatiopfbr  the  moat  legitimate 
intervals  ch  rest  and  quiet  thought.  They  can  allow 
of  DO  intermission  from  the  wcmhip  of  w<nk.  They 
seem  to  think  that  that  want  of  peace  which  the 
Psalmist  was  told  was  the  portion  of  the  wicked 
is  henceforth  to  be  the  special  and  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  righteous.  Yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  work  is  very  ofren  rather  the  canker  than 
the  cause  of  happiness.  With  some  men  this  result 
has  been  inevitable.  In  other  instances  it  might 
have  been  avoided  with  a  fair  amount  of  prudence 
and  self-restraint.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  case  in  work  as 
in  that  of  many  human  afilictitHis,  the  curse  may  gen- 
erally by  judicious  manipulation  be  converted  into  a 
blessing.  In  respect  of  our  work,  as  in  respect  of 
most  of  t^e  other  accidents  separable  or  inseparable 
of  humanity,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  of^cn  mas- 
ters as  slaves  of  arcumstaace.  It  depends  in  a  lai^e 
measure  od  ourselves  whether  we  will  make  work 
our  friend  or  our  foe.  Sometimes  avarice,  sometimes 
impatience,  sometimes  early  follies,  sometimes  irre- 
trievable blunders,  have  enslaved  us,  and  turned  our 
work  into  a  demon  of  drudgery.  But  in  most  cases 
It  has  been  our  own  fault  that  this  result  has  arisen, 
and  it  is  in  our  power  to  stop  or  mitigate  the  evil. 

The  most  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  work  will 
scarcely  pretend  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  those  in 
whose  case  it  has  d^enerated  into  drudgery. 
Drudgery  does  not  produce  happiness  or  beauty  of 
character.  On  the  contrary,  its  tendency  is  to  mar 
all  that  is  fair  and  lovelpr  in  the  most  cultivated  na- 
tures. And  it  is  astoDisIun^  how  quickly,  in  these 
days  of  passion  for  exhaustive  peniHiDance,  labw 
dc^nerates  into  drudgery.   There  are  certaiB  lawg 
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of  the  proper  .ind  liie  bei-ojiiin;^  in  re^puft  of  worli, 
as  in  respect  of  evtry  otLtT  aottdilion  of  existence, 
whk-ti  vt&  OAfinot  violate  without  forliiiling  oav  bap- 
pinoiu.  Oiifwork  toml  be  Ruitable,  or  at  least  not 
sironglj'  rtipngtiaur,  to  our  tasti's  and  capAcicit>8. 
KdCi^liorsps  must  not  be  yoked  for  plouzhmg,  nor 
should  gticse  ha  jijt  iit  higb  peaces!.  LamV)  and 
ClougU  were  not  content  in  their  recl-tapu  fetters. 
Lilde  mvn  should  not  uiKleriake  bl^  tolc»^  nor 
sbouUl  lai^e-tninded  men  allo"  themselves  to  be 
turned  inUi  machine?,  and  propelled  along  a  groove. 
Our  work^  too^  must  lie  moili^rati?,  not  rutihing  into 
excess-  Even  win-o  its  objtet  ia  noble,  it  may  b« 
excessive  in  amount,  and  may  so  overwhelm,  us  ua  to 
crush  or  stille  lhat  Cum  spirit  which  shotihl  lurh 
within  u:4,  And,  like  certain  iinsUspect^l  atoma  in 
Sydney  Smith salad,  sliould  aniinat<j  the  whoto." 
Litarly,  our  nark  ^boultj.  like  our  diet,  bo  varied. 
Not  thai  wt-  oiipht  to  aiu'rifice  excvLleU'Ce  to  that  othfr 
inodt:rii  idol,  Sl^inygidt^dn'eiiJ.  We  ou^^ht  to  try  to 
do  miaa  one  thtii^  netl;  atid  vie  ought  tu  t^lce  v^ru 
that  that  one  thing  is  a  piod  thing.  lint  we  ou^ht 
aleo  lo  avoid  njurawtiej-s,  iitid  that  wantor^ympaihy 
which  ia  the  Ix'scttinfr  weaknesd  of  proics^ional 
men,  oxfcrtfli,  and  all  who  have  a  ppeciiilty  ;  which 
ia  llie  more  daiii^vroua  m  proportion  as  ouv  work 
lias  a  tcndtni'v  to  be  mt'cluinical,  and  wlileb  thcre- 
foru  oftOli  reaches  ibt  Qlimax  in  the  eaeisof  periuiineiit 
Governuitut  otlicials. 

If  we  ne^k'ct  thtsa  and  other  reasoDaUe  prceau- 
tioQS^  our  wurk  will  soon  I^ecome  drud;^:<!ry  :  and 
drudgery,  e^'tn  if  it  doeji  not  nuke  us  absolnttfly 
mifenible,  yet  ikjtroyB  the  blooia  and  griu:^  of  lifrf. 
We  shall  he  deluikd  if  we  tliiiik  that  work  umler 
6uch  i-In'uinstniK'es  will  brin<;  hRppinc-ts.  Kathnir  we 
shall  iiw!  AU  ;Lti^iii£h  wlili^h  ia  far  greater  than  the 
misery  of  idLtint^?,  and  whloh  Liw  been  wi-ll  ex- 
presstd  in  a  rL-cent  volume  of  pot^ma  by  one  into 
whoee  soul  the  iron  of  uDLungcaial  nork  has  evi- 
dently entered  dt^ep :  — 

"■  ErcH  [II  n  j'alar-t  life  nmy  be  S'li  tprll. 
Si>  s^m^iC'  till,'  imiierial  so^r,  [lumi  <if  nKti, 
Mqiviu  Anri'lLtU-  —  Dul  (Ilf  Milling- 
Of  cummon  lifi-,  w^t't*.  crfiwiltnl  Tjp 
0<.ir  rr^bra  Cur  a  litLle  brejul  we  gel], 
AatI  Utuil^ij'  buiiifatl]  kuiuv  rinliili  aui^r'H  ken, 
Whi3  ruim  ui  if  »c  [leiT  ouuidi:  ■our  p-Ti, — 
Uaicheil  with  !k  [lal^lce^  it  not  tbtd  >  Jicli:  " 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Thk  tfro&sness  of  Mortimfr  Collins'a  nove],  "  Sweet 
^  Anno  IVEe,"  has  drawn  duwn  on  biiu  the  wrath  of 
all  sensible  English  critics. 

A  t  AHct:  entitled"  Beautiful  For  Ever" iailicirtly 
to  be  proilueed  at  the  Strand  Tiicatr*,  London.  Jt 
will  probably  be  a  hit  —  at  iladani  Itachcl. 

Till-;  London  Review  expresses  the  hope  tliat  ^tr. 
Longfellow's  visit  to  Ktirope  will  furnish  him  with 
mattiT  far  some  uloijuent  and  enduring  posm. 

A  :^roxi:.MK.vT  to  Ak'xander  the  Third  of  Soot- 
land  i'^  to  Li:  ercctL'd  on  the  Kini^'s  Ros-k,  Burnt  hl- 
and,  Fifeshire,  This  ia  an  honor  soinewlial  tardily 
accordi-i!  lo  ths>  virtnoua  AlexandtT.  considt  rinf;  that 
death  de[i03ed  him  about  the  middle  of  the  thirtcentii 
century. 

A  i.t  TTLK  booTt  btfJiring  tin:  aomewbat  prini  title 
of"  Iliirried  to  Death  "  bixs  been  pubiialiyd  in  Lon- 
don, wluTuin  the  author  enters  into  tbc  i^iiention  of 
the  [reoRraphieal  dfstribution  of  heart  disease  in 
Englaml  and  Wales,  and  argues  that  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  Uiat  caubb  varies  imifarmly  with 
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latituile,  longitude,  and  aspe{;t  of  the  Qurititue  an-i 
physical  chiBracter  of  loealitie^. 

MscnrAHASTi!,  the  Neapolitan  composer,  haj 
rfirriived  froai  the  King  of  Italy  the  nim^h-covetwi 
Ordt'r  of  Merit,  which  f-onfers  nobility,  and  i?  grant- 
ed onlv  to  the  most  difltinguiehed  peTBOiu  in  ctril 
life. 

The  /iittfr/i-'pablisbea  a  curious  piece  of  st3,ti5ticj. 
It  tidla  ua  that  frons  the  Amphictyonic  Lea^oe 
(149(1  u.  c.)  to  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  in  l^iSS,  not 
le:^  Lban  B^CIJT  treaties  have  been  coiicludefj,  ocit  of 
whidi  tme  only  has  buen  respectod,  —  the  Muthui'a, 
bttwpirn  England  and  Portugal!  It  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  treaties  are  not  worth  inucb. 

By  a  strmge  coincldenoe,  thre^e  sorerei^ctis*  haxe 
just  enteriHl  on  the  twentieth  year  of  their  reif^  : 
naiiHdy,  the  emptsrors  of  France  and  Austria  and 
rhe  KinfT  of  Italy,  who  nwicndcd  their  respective 
ihront'it  within  a  few  months  of  each  otlier.  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  in  virtue  of  tbti  abdication  of  bis  uitck 
Ferdinand  1.^  and  his  father,  Fmncis  Chiu-les.  as- 
cundod  the  throTic  on  the  2d  December,  \^A^\ 
Xjims  Napoleon's  rcij;n  may  be  siiid  to  have  eocn- 
m'enced  wbeu  h^e  wag  elected  l^residf  nt  in  .lun^, 
ami  Viclor  Eujmanuera  father  died  in  Jo^y,  1849* 

Was  Swift  married  '!    A  disi^ussioti  has  arisen  ta 
Xotea  and  lineriea  on  tlie  subject  of  Swifl's  mii^ 
ria;:e  with  *'  SlclU."    The  j^imeral  belief  is  that  lie 
{'r-ir«?raoiiy  was  pt;rforiaed  in  the  K^rden  of  ihe 
IJeaaery  by  the  Oisbop  of  Clpgtier.    One  writer 
tnaintains  thftt  ttien;  h  no  doubt  the  current  emm 
is  correct;  while  another  constiiera  the  evidence  to  | 
he  of  a  v^?ry  dubious  fbaractcr.    Mr.   Pumetl  (a  '. 
pa¥sace  in  *rhoso  "  LiCi'ratufe  and  its  Pmfiifsors"  f 
Was  tbL'  origin  of  the  discussion)  is  of  opinion  tlia:  ! 
not  only  Ls  ihere  no  evidf  neo  of  the  marriage,  bw  I 
that  it  lA  most  uuliki^iv  that  It  ever  happened ;  acd  ^ 
so  the  controversy  remains. 

TiiK  Censor  kccp$  a  writer  of  epigraEos,   la  a  , 
rm'cnt  number  of  that  journal  he  invokes  the  uije 
with  the  fuLloning  result : —  ' 

YESTKRDAV,  TO-DAT,  and  TO-JtORHQW.  ' 

"Itirt*  Ln»?lyc(ii|ij£«;n  Time  liSi  eiwn,  i 

iluC  l:'L'»Leniiiy  \f.  Tiir  InhiOLl  mf,  , 

Aii'l  flruily  vmhl  I  hull  To-iUv,  | 

Iq  cui:  To-miirrDTr  ehuuld  thA  fiad  nK."  i 

THE  OVTIVAUD  MAN.  ' 
riic-fr  owner's  virtue*  HH-mlnpt  Ui  riipma, 
'  I  lored  llim  twller  irlii^ii  I  him  Jan  '  T 

Al}{x.axmce  DL'AfAS  ri/.'T  has  written  a  romance  j 
for  the  new  journal,  the  (jaulois.   In  conveying  it  to  I 
ehe  editor  the  popuUr  novelist  says  :   ^  If  yon  have  ] 
younp  girlfi  among  your  anbsLTibera,  print  a  separitt<> 
vdilion,  ivlth  an  embroidery  design  in  the  place  of 
niy  proie.    However,  if  you  find  the  story  a  irirte 
too  warm,  fiend  it  hack  Co  me  ;  it  will  not  prevent  me 
Irora  sending  you  anotht^r  somo  day  of  a  sol>erer  ■ 
tonu."  Xow,  if  Alcxaadrepii  sufpcctj  it  to  be  a  (ri-  ! 
lie  too  wariji,  we  may  be  sure  the  moral  temperature 
of  hia  t:ile  is  abovtf  blood  lieat;  but  oevertbelss* 
Ml  de  I'ene,  the  Ejditor,  accepts  it  oneonditionallvT 
sinJ  la  reply  to  his  eorreppondj'n I  says;   "  Aa  f*jr 
the  younp  girb,  we  have  probably  two  kinds  amflii^ 
our  fluliEcribers,  those  who  would  show  it  to  even- 
body,  about  whom  we  are  not  an>:tous ;  and  ior  tli'tf 
othiT.-r,  —  llic  sectinn  of  lilies  cultivated  in  the  shaJ- 
0W3  of  maternal  vigilance,  —  the  mothers  will  uh' 
dertake,  in  the  interrst  of  (heir  len'Jer  plants^  to  e-\- 
creise  a  domestic  censorship,  ahould  it  be  required."*  | 

 ^  ;^lc  j 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.*.; 


By    ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

UIBS  JEMIMA  STANBDRr  OP  EXSTBR. 

Miss  Jemima  Staniiury,  the  aunt  of  our  friend 
Hugh,  was  a  maiden  Udy,  very*  much  respected,  in- 
deed, in  the  city  of  Exeter.  It  ia  to  bB  hoped  that 
DO  readers  of  these  pa;;es  nill  be  m  un-English  as  to 
be  unable  to  appreciate  the  diOl-reiice  between 
county  society  and  town  society,  —  the  sociely,  that 
u,  of  a  provincial  town,  or  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  also  that  there  may  be  persona  »o  privileged, 
that,  although  they  live  distinctly  within  a  provin- 
cial town,  there  is  accorded  to  ttiein,  as 'though  by 
brevet  rank,  all  the  merit  of  living  in  the  country. 
In  reference  to  persons  so  privileged,  it  is  consid- 
ered that  they  have  been  made  free  from  the  con- 
taminatioa  of  contiguous  bricks  and  mortar  by  ecr- 
tam  inner  gifts,  probably  of  birth,  occasiondty  of 
profession,  posiubly  of  mvrit.  It  is  very  rarely,  in- 
deed, that  money  alone  will  bestow  this  acknowl- 
edged rank ;  and  In  Exeter,  which,  by  the  stringency 
and  excelionce  of  its  weil-di.*6ned  rules  on  such 
matters,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  take  the  lead  of  all 
English  provincial  towns,  money  alone  has  never 
availed.  Good  blood,  especially  if  it.be  blood  good 
in  Devonshire,  is  rart-Iy  rejected.  Clergymen  are 
allowed  within  the  pale,  —  though  by  no  means  as 
certainly  as  used  to  be  the  case;  and,  indeed,  in 
these  days  of  literates,  clergymen  have  to  pass 
harder  examinations  than  those  ever  imposed  upon 
them  by  bishops'  chaplains,  before  they  are  admitted 
ad  etmdem  among  the  chown  ones  of  the  city  of 
Exeter.  The  wives  and  daujEhters  of  the  old  preb- 
endaries see  well  to  that.  And,  as  has  been  said, 
special  merit  may  prevwl.  Sir  Peter  Mancrudy, 
wO  great  Exeter  physician,  has  won  his  way  tu, — 
not  at  alt  by  being  Sir  Peter,  which  has  stood  in  hia 
v&y,  rather  than  otherwise,  —  but  by  the  acknowl- 
edged excellence  of  his  book  about  saltzes.  Sir 
Peter  Mancrudy  is  supposed  t^  have  quite  a  metro- 

Stcditan,  almost  a  European  reputation,  — and  there- 
ore  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  coanty  set, 
although  he  never  dines  out  at  any  house  bt-yond 
the  limits  of  the  city.    Now,  let  it  be  known  that  no 


inhabitant  of  Exeter  ever  achleTcd  a  clearer  right 
to  be  regarded  as  **  coanty,"  in  opposition  to  '*  town," 
than  hsul  Miss  Jemima  otanbuiy.   There  was  not  a 

tradesni:in  in  Exeter  who  was  not  aware  of  it,  and 
who  did  not  touch  his  hat  to  her  accordint'Iy.  The 
men  who  drove  the  fttes,  when  summoned  to  tiike 
her  out  at  night,  would  bring  oats  with4hem,  know- 
ing how  probable  it  was  that  they  might  have  to 
travel  far.'  A  distinct  apology  was  made  if  she  was 
afkfd  to  drink  tea  with  p«onle  who  were  simply' 
"  town."  The  Noels  of  Doddescombe  Leigh,  the 
ClilTords  of  Budleigh  Salterton,  the  Powels  of  Hal- 
don,  the  Cheritons  of  Alphington,  —  all  county  per- 
sons, but  very  frequently  in  th?  city,  —  were  greeted 
by  her,  and  greeted  her,  on  terms  of  equality.  Her 
most  intimate  friend  was  old  Mrs.  MacHugh,  the 
widow  of  the  last  dean  but  two,  who  conld  not  have 
stood  higher  had  she  been  the  widow  of  the  last 
bishop.  And  then,  althoagh  Miss  Stanbury  was  in- 
timate with  the  Frenches  HeaTitree,  with  the 
Wrights  of  Northernhay,  with  the  Apjohns  of  Helion 
Villa,  —  a  really  magnificent  boui^c,  two  miles  out 
of  the  city  on  the  Crediton  Road,  and  with  the 
Crumbies  of  Cronstadtt  House,  Saint  Ide's,  —  who 
would  have  been  county  people,  if  living  in  the 
country  made  the  difference  ;  —  although  she  was 
intimate  with  all  these  families,  her  manner  to  them 
was  not  the  same,  nor  was  it  expected  to  be  the 
same,  as  with  those  of  her  own  acknowledged  set. 
These  things  are  understood  in  Kxeter  ao  well ! 

Miss  Stanbury  belonged  to  the  county  set,  but 
she  lived  in  a  large  bnck  house,  standing  in  the 
Close,  almost  behind  the  Cathedral-  Indeed,  it  was 
so  close  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  edifice  that  a  car- 
riage could  not  be  brought  quite  up  to  her  door. 
It  was  a  large  brick  boase,  very  old,  with  a  door  in 
the  middle,  and  five  steps  ascending  to  it  between 
high  iron  rails.  On  each  side  of  the  door  there 
were  two  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  and  above 
that  there  were  three  tiers  of  five  windows  each, 
and  the  bouse  was  double  throughoot,  having  as 
many  windows  looking  out  behind  into  a  gloomy 
court-yard.  But  the  glory  of  the  house  consisted  in 
this,  that  there  was  a  garden  attached  to  it,  —  a  gar- 
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den  witb  very  high  walls,  over  which  the  boughs 
of  trees  might  be  seen,  giving  to  the  otherwise 
gloofby  abode  a  tbueh  of  freshness  in  the  summeri 
and  a  look  of  opace  in  the  winter,  which,  no  doubt, 
added  eomething  to  the  reputaUon  even  of  MUs 
Stanbury.  The  fact  —  for  it  was  a  fact  —  that 
there  was  no  gloomier  or  lew  Mractive  spot  in  the 
vhole  cit^  than  Miss  SthnlJui7%  garden,  when  seen 
inside,  did  not  militate  against  this  advantage. 
There  were  but  half  a  dozen  trees,  and  a  few  square 
yards  of  grass  thaVwlts  never' green,  and' a  dnmp 
•ungravellwl  path  on  which  no  one  ever  walked. 
Seen  from  the  inside,  the  garden  was  not  much  ; 
but,  from  the  outside,  it  gave  a  distinct  character  to 
tfie  house,  and  produced  an  unexpressed  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  owner  of  it  ought  to  belong  to  the 
county  set. 

Thu  hou^e,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  belonged  to  Miss 
Stanbury  herself,  as  did  also  many  other  houses  in 
the  neiyhborhood".  She  was  the  owner  of  the 
"  Cock  and  Bottle,"  a  very  decent  second-class  inn 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Close,  an  inn  sopposed  to 
have  clerical  tendencies,  which  made  it  cinite  suit- 
able  for  a  close.  The  cboristers  took  their  beer 
there,  and  the  landlord  was  a  retired  vei^r. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  one  side  of  a  dark  passi^^ 
lending  ODt  of  the  Close  towards  the  High  Street 
belon^d  to  her ;  and  thotiffh  the  passage  m  narrow 
and  the  houses  dark,  the  locality  is  known  to  be 
flood  for  trade.  And  she  owned  two  large  houses 
in  the  High  Street,  and  a  great  warehouse  at  St 
Thomas's,  aed  had  been  bought  out  of  land  by  the 
Btiilway  Eft  St.  David's,  —  much  to  her  own  dis- 
sabisfWition,  as  she  was  wont  to  express  herself, 
but,  undoubtedly,  at  a  very  high  price.  It  will 
be  understood  therefiire,  that  Miss  Stanbury  was 
wealthy,  and  that  she  was  bound  to  the  city  in 
which  she  lived  by  peculiar  ties. 

But  Mbs  Stanbury  had  not  been  bom  to  this 
wealth,  nor  can  she  M  said  to  have  inherited  from 
her  forefathers  any  of  these  high  privities  whiuh 
had  been  awarded  to  her.  She  bad  achieved  tJiem 
by  the  romance  of  her  life  and  the  manner  in  whteh 
slie  had  carried  hersetf  amidst  ita  vicisntudes.  Her 
fiither  had  been  vicar  of  Nancombe  Putney,  a  par'- 
ish  lying  twenty  miles  west  of  Exeter,  among  the 
moors.  And  on  her  fiither's  death,  her  brother,  also 
now  dead,  had  become  vicar  of  the  same  pariah,  — 
her  brother,  whose  only  son,  Hugh  Stanbury,  we 
already  know,  working  for  the  "  D.  R."  up  in  tx>n- 
dofl.  When  Miss  Stanbary  was  twenty-one,  she 
became  engaged  to  a  certain  Mr.  Brooke  Bur^cs^, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  banker  in  Exeter,  —  or  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  better  said,  a  banker  himself ;  for  at  the 
time  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  was  in  the  firm.  It  need 
not  here  be  told  how  various  misfortunes  arose,  how 
Mr.  BuigesB  quarrelled  with  the  Stanbury  f.unily, 
bow  Jumima  qmnrelled  with  her  own  family,  how, 
when  her  father  died,  tib»  went  oat  from  Nuncombe 
Putney  parsonage,  and  lived  on  the  smallest  pit- 
tance in  a  city  loilging,  how  her  lover  was  nntrue 
to  her  and  did  not  marry  her,  and  how  at  last  he 
died,  and  left  her  every  shilling  that  he  possessed. 

The  Devonshire  people,  at  tlie  time,  had  been 
much  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Stanbury  quar- 
rel. There  were  many  who  said  that  the  brother 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did ;  and 
that  Miss  Stanbury,  though  by  force  of  character 
and  furce  of  cireum^t-ioces,  she  had  weathered  the 
storm,  hud  in  truth  been  very  indiscreet.  The  re- 
eatts,  however,  were  as  have  bven  described.  At  the 
l^ime  of  which  we  treat,  Miaa  Stanbury  waa  a  vary 


rich  lady,  living  by  herself  in  Exeter,  admitted, 
without  question,  to  be  one  of  the  county  spt,  and 
stilt  at  variance  with  tier  broiler's  family.  Except 
to  Hugh,  she  had  never  spoken  a  word  to  one  of 
them  since  her  brother's  death.  When  the  nnney 
came  into  her  hands,  she  at  that  time  being  over 
forty  and*  her  nephew  being  then  just  ten  years  old, 
she  had  undertaken  to  educate  him,  and  to  start 
him  in  the  world.  We  know  bow  she  had  kept  her 
word,  and  how  and  why  sbe  had  withdrawn  herself 
from  any  Airther  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

And,  in  regard  to  this  business,  of  starting  the 
young  man,  she  had  been  careful  to  let  it  be  known 
that  she  would  do  no  more  than.start  him.  In 
fbrmal  document  by  means  of  which  she^ad  nyide 
the  proposal  to  her  brother,  she  had  been  careful  to 
let  it  be  underi^tood  that  simple  education  was  all 
that  she  intended  to  bestow  upon  him,  —  "and  that 
only,"  she  had  added,  "  in  the  event  of  my  surviving 
rill  hie  education  be  completed."  And  to  Hugh 
himRcIf  she  had  declared  tliat  any  allowance  which 
she  had  made  him  ^fter  he  was  ealled  to  the  bar 
was  only  made  in  ofder  to  give  him  room  for  lus 
foot,  a  spot  of  ground  from  whence  to  make  his  first 
leap.  Wc  know  how  he  made  that  leap,  infinitely 
to  the  disgust  of  his  annt,  who,  when  he  raiised  obe- 
dience to  her  in  the  matter  of  withdrawing  from  the 
"  Daily  Record,"  immediately  withdrew  from  him, 
not  only  her  patronage  and  aimatitnee,  but  even  ber 
friendship  and  acquaintance.  This  was  the  letter 
which  she  wrote  to  oim :  — 

* "  I  don't  think  that  writing  radical  staff  for  a 
penny  newspaper  is  a  re^wctable  occupation  fbr  a 
gentleman,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
If  you  choose  to  do  such  work,  I  cannot  help  it ;  bat 
it  was  not  for  sucb  t^at  I  sent  yon  to  Harrow  and 
Oxford,  n^r  yet  up  to  London,  and  paid  £100  a 
year  to  Mr.  [..amoert.  I  think  you  are  treating  me 
badly,  but  that  is  nothing  to  your  bad  treatment  of 
yourself.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  answer 
this,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  you  will 
not  write  any  more  stuff  tor  that  penny  newspaper. 
Unly  I  wish  to  be  understood.  I  will  have  no 
connection  that  I  can  help,  and  no  acquaintance 
at  all,  with  radical  scribblers  and  ioceiidiaries. 

".Ikhixa  Stakbubic 

"The  Clobb,  Exbtbr,  April  15, 1S8T." 

Hu^h  Stanbury  had  answered  i^s,  thankiag  Us 
aunt  Jbr  past  favors,  and  explaiiMng  Co  her,  —  or 
striving  to  do  so,  —  that  he  f«lt  it  to  be  his  daty  to 
earn  his  bread,  as  a  means  of  earning  it  had  come 
within  bis  reach.  He  might  as  well  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble.  She  simply  wrote  a  few  wtnds 
across  his  own  letter  in  red  ink :  "  The  bread  of 
unworthinesa  should  never  be  earned  or  eaten"; 
and  then  sent  the  letter  back  under  a  bUak  ewrali^ 
to  her  nephew. 

She  was  a  thorot^h  Tory  of  the  old  schooL  Had 
Hugh  taken  to  writing  fix  a  newspaper  that  had 
cost  sixpence,  or  ev«sn  uireepence,  mr  its  c<^ies,  she 
might  perbaps  have  foi;^ven  him.  At  any  rate  the 
offence  wouUl  not  have  been  so  flagrant.  And  had 
the  paper  been  conservative,  instead  of  liberal,  she 
would  have  had  >otnB  qualms  of  conscience  before 
she  gave  him  up.  But  to  live  by  writing  for  a 
newspaper!  and  for  a  penny  newspaper  1 1  and  for  a 
penny  ra<lical  newspaper!  1 1  It  wa*  mote  than  she 
could  (mdure.  Of  what  nitture  were  the  articles 
which  he  contributed  it  was  impossible  that  she 
should  have  any  idea;  for  no  considen^n  woaU 
have  induced  ber  to  look  at  a  penny  newspaper, 
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or  to  admit  it  within  her  doors.  She  herself  took 
in  the  "John  Bull"  and  the  "Herald,"  and  daily 
groaned  deeply  at  the  way  in  which  tho*e  once 
great  oi^ans  of  true  British  public  feelinj;  were 
becoming  demoralized  and  perverted.  Hid  any 
redoctioii  beea  made  in  the  price  of  either  of 
then,  she  would  at  once  have  stopped  ber  aubscrip> 
ticm.  In  the  matter  of  pulitlus  she  had  long  ainue 
vome  to  think  t^t  »iverytbing  good  was  over.  jShe 
bated  the  name  of  R-'fbrm  bo  much  that  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  believe  in  Mr.  Dlsr^ieli  an'l  his 
bill.  For  many  y«ars  she  had  belie.ved  in  Lord 
Derby.  She  would  fain  believe  in  him  still,  if  she 
could.  It  was  the  great  dttsire  of  her  heart  to  have 
some  one  in  whom  she  believed.  In  the  bishop  of 
her  diocese  she  did  bulieve,  and  annually  sent  him 
woie  little  comforting  present  from  her  own  hand. 
And  in  two  or  three  of  the  cler^r)'men  around  her 
she  believcid,  finding  in  them  a  flavor  of  the  un^is- 
cetic  godliness  of  ancient  days  which  was  gratifying  to 
her  palate.  But  in  politics  there  was  hardly  a  name 
remaining  to  which  she  could  fix  her  faith,  and 
declare  that  there  should  be  her  guide.  For  a  while 
the  thought  flhe  would  cling  to  Mr.  Lowe ;  bur^ 
when  she  made  inquiry,  she  found  that  there  was 
DO  base  there  «f  really  well-fonned  conservative 
^nui'.te.  The  three  gentlemen  who  had  dissevered 
ihenuelvea  from  Mr.  Disraeli  when  Mr.  Din-aeli  was 
passing  his  Reform  bill,  were  doubtle.s9  very  good  in 
tbeir  wav;  but  they  were  not  big  enou'^b  to  fill  ber 
heart  ijhe  tried  to  make  herself  htppy  with 
General  Peel,  but  G^eral  Feel  was,  after  all,  no 
m<jre  than  a  shade  to  her.  But  the  untrutli  of 
otburs  never  made  her  untrue,  and  she  still  talked 
of  tbe  excellence  of  George  III.,  and  the  glorlai  of 
the  subsequent  reign.  She  had  a  bust  of  l^ord 
BIdon,  before  which  she  was  aouustumed  to  stand 
"iih  hands  cltwed,  and  to  weep,  —  or  to  think  that 
Bbe  wept. 

She  was  a  liftle  woman,  now  nearly  sixty  years  of 
age,  with  bright  gray  eyes,  and  a  strohg  itoinan 
bokc,  and  thin  lipe,  and  a  sharp-cut  chin.  She  wore 
a  bead-gear  that  almost  amounted  to  a  moh-cHn,  and 
beneath  it  ber  gray  hair  was  always  frizzlt^  with 
the  greatest  care.  Her  dress  was  invariably  of 
bidck  silk,  and  she  bad  five  gowns,  — ■  one  for  church, 
one  for  evening  parties,  one  for  driving  out,  and  one 
for  evenings  at  nome  and  one  for  mornings.  The 
■lieas,  when  new,  always  went  to  church.  >Io>hiug, 
ihe  was  wont  to  say,  was  too  good  for  the  Lord'o 
houae.  In  the  days  of  crinolines  she  had  protested 
^t  she  bad  never  worn  one,  — a  protest,  however, 
*bich  was  hacdiy  true ;  and  now,  in  these  Uter  days, 
W  hatred  was  especially  developed  io  reference  to 
tee  keatl'dresses  of  young  women.  "  Ciiignou  "  was 
a  word  which  she  had  never  been  heara  to  pro- 
nounce. She  would  talk  of  "  those  bandboxes 
nbich  the  sluts  wear  behind  their  noddles" ;  for  Miss 
Staubu^  ^owed  herself  the  use  of  much  strong 
J^^utgo.  She  was  very  punctilious  in  all  her 
uhits,  breokfaatiog  ever  at  half  pant  eight,  and 
dioiag  always  at  lUX.  Half  past  five  had  been  her 
|'>ae,  till  the  bishop,  who,  on  an  occasion,  was  to  be 
guest,  once  signified  to  her  that  such  an  hour 
cut  up  the  day  and  inti:rfertid  with  clerical  work, 
aincb  was  always  of  bread  and  cheiese,  and 
who  laached  with  her  either  eat  that,  —  or  the 
without  the  cheese.  An  afternoon  "  tea  "  was 
L  'hiog  horrible  to  her  ima^inatiuo.  Tea  and 
^^"v^  toast  at  half  past  eight  in  the  evening  wan 
we  Ktmt  luKui7  of  her  life.  She  was  as  strong  as 
^  Wae,  and  had  sever  hitherto  known  a  day's  ill- 


nesa.  As  a  conse<[tience  of  this,  she  did  not  believe 
in  the  illness  of  other  people,  —  especially  not  in  the 
illness  of  women.  did.  not  like  a  girl  who 

could  not  drink  a  glass  of  be£r  with  her  bread  and 
cheese  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  she  thoiight 
that  a  gUtss  of  port  after  dinner  was  good  for  every- 
boly. 

Indeed,  she  had  a  thorough  belief  in  port  wine, 
thinking  that  it  would  go  far  to  cure  moat  miseries. 
But  she  could  not  put  up  with  the  idea  that  a  wo- 
man, young  or  old,  should  want  tbe  stimulus  of  a 

Sla&s  of  sherry  to  support  her  at  any  odd  time  of  the 
ay.  Hot  cnncoGiions  of  strong  drlpk  at  Christmas 
she  would  allow  to  everybody,  and  w^is  v«ry  strong 
in  recommending  such  comforts  to  ladies  blessed,  or 
about  to  be  blessed,  with  babies.  She  took  the  sao 
rament  every  month,  and  gave  away  exactly  a  tenth 
of  her  income  to  the  p'tor.  She  believed  that  there 
was  a  special  holiness  in  a  tithe  of  a  thing,  and  at- 
tributed the  commencement  of  tbe  downfall  of  thii 
Church  of  England  to  rent  charges,  and  tlie  comma- 
tution  of  clergymen's  incomes.  Since  Judas,  there 
had  never  been,  to  ber  thinking,  a  traitor  so  base, 
or  an  apostate  so  sinful,  as  Coleuso ;  and  yet,  of  the 
nature  of  Colenso's  tfaebing  shs  was  as  ignorant  as 
the  towers  of  the  cathedral  opposite  to  her. 

She  believed  in  E-teter,  tbinkinE  that  there  was 
00  other  provincial  town  io  England  in  wbieh  a 
maiden  laay  could  live  sa&ly  aud  decently.  Lon- 
don to  her  vris  an  abode  of  sin  ;  and  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  she  deli^^httid  to  call  herself  one  of  tbe 
county  set,  she  did  not  love  the  fields  and  lanes. 
And  in  Exeter  the  only  place  for  a  lady  was  the 
Close.  Southernhay  and  Northarohay  might  he 
very  well,  ami  there  was  doubiless  a  respectable 
neigliborhood  on  the  Heavjtree  side  of  the  town ; 
but  for  the  now  streets,  and  e^pecjaUy  for  tlie  sub- 
urban villas,  she  had  no  endur^oue.  She  liked  to 
deal  at  dear  shops ;  but  would  leave  any  shop, 
either  dear  or  cheap,  in  regard  to  whii:h  a  printed 
advertisement  should  reach  ber  eye.  She  paid  all 
ber  bills  at  tbe  end  of  each  sis  months,  and  almost 
took  a  deliglit  in  high  prices.  She  would  rejoice 
that  bread  should  be  cheap,  and  grieve,  that  meat 
should  bo  dear,  because  of  the  poor ;  but,  in  regard 
to  other  matters,  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  an  arii- 
cle  ever  pleaded  her.  She  had  housi's  as  to  wliieh 
slie  was  told  by  ber  agent  that  the  rents  should  be 
niised ;  but  sbe  would  not  raide  them.  She  had 
others  which  it  was  difficult  to  let  without  towering 
the  rents,  but  sbe  would  not  lower  them.  Alt 
cluinge  WIS  tp  her  hateful  and  unnticessary. 

She  kept  three  maid-servants,  and  a  man  came 
in  every  day  to  clean  the  knives  and  boots.  Ser- 
vice with  ber  was  well  re<juited,  and  much  labor 
was  never  exacted.  But  it  was  not  ever^  young 
woman  who  conld,  live  with  ber.  A  rigidity  as  to 
hours,  as  to  religious  exerci«es,  and  as  to  dress,  was 
exacted,  under  which  many  poor  girts  altt^ether 
broke  down ;  but  they  who  could  stand  this  rigidity 
came  to  know  that  their  plac<ea  were  very  valuable. 
No  one  belonging  to  them  seed  want  fi>r  aught, 
when  once  the  eoud  opinion  of  Miss  Stanbury  had 
been  earned.  When  once  she  believed  in  her  ser- 
vant, there  was  nobody  like  that  servant.  There 
was  not.  a  man  in  Exeter  could  clcin  a  boot  except 
Gilex  Hickbody,  —  and  if  not  in  Exett*r.  then  w^re 
else  ?  And  her  own  maid  Martb-i,  who  bad  lived 
with  her  anw  for  twenty  years,  and  who  had  come 
with  ber  to  the  brick  house  when  she  finit  inhabited 
it,  was  such  a  woman  that  no  other  servant  any- 
where was  Si  to  hold  a  candle  to  her.   Bat  then 
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Martha  hat!  great  gifts ;  —  was  never  ill,  and  really 
liked  having  aermons  read  to  her. 

Such  was  Miu  Stanbary,  who  had  now  discarded 
hpr  nephew  Hush.  She  had  neve'r  been  tenderly 
■fiectionate  to  Ilii^h,  or  nhe  would  banlly  have 
asked  him  to  live  in  London  on  a  hundred  a  year. 
She  had  i  ever  really  been  kind  to  him  since  he  was 
a  bov;  for  althou<rh  she  had  paid  for  him,  ehc  had 
been  almost  jwnurious  in  her  manner  of  doin<;  no, 
and  had  rupeatedly  given  him  to  un'Ierstand,  that, 
in  the  event  of  hwr  death,  not  a  shilling  would  be  left 
to  him.  In'lecd,  as  to  that  matter  of  bequeathing 
her  money,  it  was  understood  th:it  it  was  her  pur- 
pose to  let  it  all  po  back  to  the  Burgess  family. 
With  the  Burgess  family  she  had  kept  up  no  bus- 
tain:-d  connection,  it  being  quite  understood  that  she 
was  never  to  be  a'-kcd  to  meet  the  only  one  of  them 
left  in  Kxeter.  Nor  was  it  as  yet  known  to  anyone 
now  in  what  manner  the  money  was  to  go  back,  how  it 
was  to  be  divided,  or  who  were  to  be  the  rpcipients. 
But  fihu  had  declared  that  it  sbould  co  back,  ex- 

[>laining  that  she  bad  conceived  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
lit  her  own  reUtions  know  that  they  would  not 
inherit  her  wealth  at  her  death. 

About  a  week  after  she  had  sent  back  poor 
Hugh's  letter  with  the  indorsement  on  it  as  to  un- 
worthy brea,:!,  she  summoned  Martha  to  the  back 
parlor  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  write  her 
letters.  It  was  one  of  the  theories  of  her  lifij  that 
diflerent  rooms  should  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
for  whit;h  they  were  intended.  She  never  allowed 
pens  and  ink  up  into  the  bedrooms,  and  had  she 
ev«r  heani  that  any  guest  in  her  house  was  reailing 
in  b«d,  she  would  have  made  an  instant  personal 
attack  upon  that  guest,  whether  male  or  fumnle, 
whiuh  would  have  surprised  that  guest.  Poor 
Hugh  would  have  got  on  better  with  her  bad  he 
not  been  discovered  once  smoking  in  the  garden. 
Nor  would  she  have  writing  materials  in  the  draw- 
ing-room or  dining-room.  There  was  a  chiiinbcr 
behind  the  dinin;^-room  in  whi-jh  there  was  an  ink- 
bottle,  and,  if  there  was  a  letter  to  be  written,  \vX 
the  writer  go  there  and  write  it.  In  the  writing  of 
m  iny  letters,  however,  she  put  no  confidence,  and 
regariled  penny  postage  as  one  of  the  sbvngest  evi- 
dences of  the  coming  ruin. 

"  Martha,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 
Sit  down.  I  think  I  am  going  to  do  something." 
Miirthii  Bat  down,  but  did  not  speak  a  word.  There 
had  been  no  question  asked  of  her,  and  the  time 
for  sjH'aking  bad  not  come.  "  I  am  writing  to 
Mri.  Scanhury  at  Nuncombe  Putney ;  and  wbat  do 
you  think  I  am  fta^'ing  to  her  ?  " 

Now  the  qnestion  had  been  asked,  and  it  was 
Martha's  duty  to  reply. 

"  Writing  to  Mrs.  Stanbury,  ma'am? 
"  Y«i,  to  Jlrs.  Stanbury." 
•*  It  ain't  possible  for  me  to  say,  mVam,  unless  it 's 
to  put  Mr.  Ilugh  from  going  on  with  the  news- 
papem.** 

"  When  my  nephew  won't  be  controlled  by  me,  I 
shfi'n't  go  elsewhere  to  look  for  control  over  him. 
Yim  miiy  be  nire  of  that,  Martha.  And  remember, 
Martha,  I  don't  want  to  have  his  name  mentioned 
again  in  the  house.  You  will  tell  them  all  go,  if  you 
pTe,a8e." 

"  He  was  a  very  nice  gentleman,  ma'am. 

"  Martha,  I  won't  have  it ;  and  there's  an  end  of 
it.  I  won't  have  it.  Perhaps  I  know  what  goes  to 
the  making  of  a  nice  gentleman  as  well  as  yon  do.** 

"  Mr.  Hugh,  ma'am,"  — 

"I  won't bave  it,  Martha.    And  when  I  say  SO, 


■Ub  Mivi  c        ail  utm  «i  ii«  dmd  ihu,  ^wi. 

up  from  her  chair,  and  shook  her  bead,  and  took  ■ 
turn  about  tberoom.  "If  I'mnotmiatreashexvI'm 
nobody." 

**  Of  course  yoti  're  mistress  here,  ma'am." 

"  And  if  I  don't  know  what  'a  fit  to  be  done,  and 
what's  not  fit,  I'm  too  old  to  learn;  and,  what's 
more,  I  won't  be  taught.  I  'ra  not  going  to  have  m 
house  cr-imnu'd  wth  radical  incendiary  stulT,.  print- 
ed with  ink  that  Btlnks,  on  paper  made  out  of  straw. 
If  I  can't  live  without  penny  literature,  at  anj^  rate 
1 11  die  without  it.    Now  listen  to  me." 

"  Yo9,  ma'am." 

*'  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Stanbury  to  send  one  of  the 
girls  over  here.** 

»  To  live,  ma'am  ?  "  Martha's  tone,  as  she  asked 
the  question,  showed  how  deeply  she  felt  tta  import 
tanco. 

"  Yes,  ^lartha ;  to  lire." 

"  You  11  never  like  it,  ma'am." 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  shall." 

"You'll  never  get  on  with  it,  ma'am;  neve. 
The  young  lady  '11  be  out  of  the  house  in  a  week ;  oc. 
if  she  ain't,  somebody  else  will." 

*'  You  mean  yourselC 

"  I 'm  only  a  servant,  ma'am,  and  it  don't  Nfci^ 

about  mo." 

"  You  're  a  fool." 

"  That's  true,  ma'am,  I  don't  doubt." 

"  I  'vo  sent  for  her,  and  we  must  do  the  beet  we 
can.    Perhaps  she  won't  come." 

"  She  '11  Clime  fast  enough,"  said  Martha.  "  But 
whether  she  '11  stay,  that's  a  dilTerent  tbinj;.  I  don't 
see  how  it 's  possible  she 's  to  stay.  I  *m  told  they  'rc 
feckless,  idle  }'oung  ladies.  She  *11  be  so  soft,  ma'am, 
and  you  "  — 

"Well;  what  of  me?" 

"  You  'II  be  so  hard,  ma'am ! " 

"  I  'in  not  a  bit  harder  than  you,  Martha,  nor  jci 
so  hnrd.  I  '11  do  my  duty,  or  at  least  I  'U  trj'-  Xow 
you  know  all  aSout  it,  and  you  may  go  away. 
There  *s  the  letter,  and  I  mean  to  go  out  and  po^U 
mysel  f."  [To  be  contlanvd.] 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  ORPHANS, 
TuERK  is  now  rising  up  in  the  west  of  Enf^snd  a 
new  city,  which  may  be  appropriately  called  the 
City  of  the  Orphans.  And  a  remarkuble  city  it  is. 
A  vast  colony  of  orphans  would  anywhere  he  a 
strange  sight,  but  in  this  cii!«  it  is  more  than  strangf, 
it  IS  marvellous.  This  City  of  Orphans  b  wonderful 
as  being  the  result  of  one  man's  work  ;  it  is  wond«^ 
ful  for  the  viei»<itudcs  throagh  which  it  has  paf«ed: 
it  is  wonderful  for  its  extent ;  it  is  wondt^rful  for 
what  it  promises  to  be.  The  history  of  this  ever 
expanding  city  takes  us  altogether  out  of  the  CD^ 
rent  of  ordinary  thing?,  and  makes  us  look  upon  ho- 
m:in  eflbrt  from  a  new  point  of  view.  We  ha»e 
soen  oftijn  what  a  love  of  ostentation  can  do;  wf 
see  here  wJiat  an  individu'il  will,  guided  by  a  loftj" 
faith,  can  do.  In  connection  with  this  city  oX  or 
phans  we  have  a  bios;raphy  which,  when  it  comes  to 
be  written,  will  read  more  like  an  extravagant  fii*- 
tion  tlran  a  plain  matter-of-fsct  nineteentb-centurj 
narrative.  In  the  life  of  George  Muller  there  ts  a 
singularity  not  to  be  found  in  the  common  crowd  of 
biographies:  it  is  a  strange  life,  a  worthy  life,  % 
great  life ;  especially  great  in  an  age  when  in^n'd- 
wdity,  as  Mr.  ^dl  has  remarked,  is  on  tbe  diicUne, 
and  nfankind  are  moving  on  to  tiieir  destiny  in  a 
ruck  which  Las  few  really  distingiushed  leaden. 
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The  City  of  the  Orphans  is  utaata  od  Asfale/ 
bwn,  near  Bristol,  this  down  being  a  breezy  emi- 
,ence  on  which,  until  lately,  the  farnijer  grazed  his 
attle.  To  trace  the  origin  of  this  city  we  must  go 
aok  to  the  year  1835,  in  which  year  a  poor  PriM- 
;an  —  George  Miiller,  who  waa  then  living  in  Bris- 
il,  and  who  had  come  to  England  a  few  years  be- 
)re  in  connection  with  a  missionary  project  —  con- 
eived  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  ftometbing  towards 
roviding  for  the  numerous  orphans  who  are  to  be 
>und  in  our  large  cities. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.JMuUer  first  began  to  think 
thia  work,  he  was  a  minister  to  a  small  sect  known 
I  the  Brethren,  and  had  for  a  feliow-laborer  the 
te  Henry  Craik,  the  well-known  Hebrew  scbotar, 
id  brother  of  the  late  Professor  Craik,  aothor  of 
e  "Pursuit  of  Koowledge  under  Difficulties." 
r.  Miiller  had  no  salary  whatever  io  connection 
Ith  his  ministry,  he  and  Mr.  Craik  having  resolved 
it  to  accept  a  salaiy,  but  to  leave  their  needs  to  be 
Pplied  aa  tba  Brethren  voiuntariiy  should  decide, 
ilia  arrangement  produced  very  curious  results. 
Knetimes  Mr.  Miiller  waa  very  well  off,  but,  as  he 
ver  made  his  wants  known  to  anybody,  and  never, 
principle,  asked  anybody  for  anything,  his  means 
ire  occasionally  very  low.  On  these  occasions  his 
tward  appearance  indicated  the  emptiness  of  his 
chequer,  and  individual  membttrs  of  bis  congre- 
tion  were  in  the  habit,  when  they  met  htm  with  a 
ihhy  coat  on,  of  taking  him  to  a  tailoi^s  and  buy- 
;  him  a  new  one.  But  poverty  never  affected 
3  cheerful  spirit  of  Georg<i  Miiller.  In  March, 
36,  he  was  living  at  No.  6  Wilson  Street,  Bristol, 
d  this  house  he  resolved  to  transtbrm  into  an  or- 
itia^o.  On  the  11th  of  April  be  began  to  take 
I  children  in,  and  by  the  18th  of  the  Ibllowing 
nth  lie  had  for  his  gue.sts  no  less  than  twenty-six 
iban  children  who  had  lost  both  &ther  and 
tber  by  death. 

VIr.  MiiUer's  position  was  at  this  time  a  very  rti- 
rkable  one.  He  had  no  regular  income  himself, 
1  was,  in  fact,  a  poor  man.  How  was  he  to  pro- 
c  for  the  twenty-six  orphans  that  he  bad  taken  in- 
lis  house  ?  He  resolved  to  carry  out  the  same 
nciple  in  respect  to  the  orphans  as  he  had  done 
-espect  to  himself,  that  is,  never  to  ask  anybody 
aa<iistance,  and  never  to  make  it  known  publicly 
3  bad  given  him  anything.  If  anybody  sent 
1  a  present  for  the  orphans,  whether  it  was  in 
luy  or  j^oods,  it  was  never  acknowledged  in  con- 
tion  with  the  donor's  name,  but  only  with  initials, 
sons  ivho  gave  for  mere  osteotition  had  conse- 
ntly  no  chance  of  b:'.ing  advertised  in  connection 
fi  the  orphanage;  for,  whether  a  large  or  small 
>iint  was  given,  nothing  more  than  the  donor's 
ials  were  made  public. 

Jnder  these  singular  circumstances  Mr.  Miiller 
ned  his  orphanage.  Some  people  thought  th:Lt 
orphanage  was  a  freak  of  fanaticism,  and  others 
dieted  that  an  institution  founded  on  such  prin- 
ea  could  not  exist.  But  others  again,  who  saw 
it  a  large  number  of  children  Mr.  Miiller  had  to 
I,  sent  him  assistance  in  money,  in  flour,  in  dmp- 
9,  &c. 

till  there  was  a  continaal  chorus  of  depredators, 
>  aaifl  the  thing  must  &il ;  bat,  instead  of  heeding 
c,  Mr.  Miiller,  who  found  that  more  children 
a  brought  to  him  than  coold  be  accommodated 
ia  bonse,  rented  a  second  house,  and  in  a  short 
i  he  had  this  one  as  full  as  the  first 
he  wants  of  th's  orphan  commnnity  were  litersl- 
jpplied  firom  day  to  day  by  gifts  nrom  the  pub- 


lic ;  but  nobody  was  asked  for  anything.  A  &mily 
of  &fty  or  sixty  consumed  a  good  deal  of  food ;  the 
amount  for  clothing  them  was  no  inconsiderable  tri- 
fle ;  the  rent  of  two  houses  involved  expenses;  and, 
as  Mr.  Miiller  had  engaged  narses  and  teachers  for 
the  orphans,  there  was  a  farther  outlay  ia  thU  di- 
rection. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  even  persons  who  were 
friendly  to  the  young  institution  should  have  doubts 
as  to  its  endurance.  There  was  no  list  of  subscrib- 
er?, no  income  of  any  kind  except  the  promiseiKwis 
gifts  of  the  pulilic,  who  were  never  solicited  to  give. 
Mr.  Miiller,  however,  did  not  share  these  doubts. 
Ho  relied  solely  on  the  efhcacy  of  prayer,  and,  be- 
lieving that  the  care>of  orphans  was  a  worthy  work 
for  a  Christian  minister,  he  had  no  doubt  uat  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  orphans  would  be  forth- 
coming. Help  came  to  hira  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary way.  Many  people  whom  be  bad  never  seen 
sent  him  money  for  the  support  of  ihe  orphans'; 
anonymous  donors  dropped  cash  and  trinkets  into 
his  letter-hoz,  and  occasionally  he  had  a  coasider- 
able  sum  on  hand.  But  still  there  wepo  periods 
when  Mr.  Miiller  was  down  to  his  last  penny,  and 
did  not  know  where  he  would  obtain  the  next  mc<4 
for  his  orphans.  In  these  periods  people  eaid  he 
had  gone  too  far,  and,  while  they  were  discissing 
what  would  become  of  tiie  children  at  the  break-np  of 
the  institution,  Mr.  Miiller  openeiha  third  hoiise,  for 
boys,  and  took  in  more  orphans.  The  fact  was  that, 
as  the  character  of  the  mstitution  became  known, 
appIicHtions  were  made  on  behalf  of  orphans,  and 
Mr.  Miiller,  having  these  cases'  brought  before  him, 
was  not  dispmed  to  refuse  the  chihiren  admission. 

Oidinary  pradence  would  have  hesitated,  but  Mr. 
Miiller  seeme<l  to  lack  this,  depending  solely  on  his 
prayer,  and  before  the  end  of  December,  1837,  he 
had  seventy-nine  orphans  under  his  care.  Surely 
then  it  was  time  to  stop.  In  July  and  August,  1S3S, 
Mr.  Miiller  had  frequently  not  a  penny  in  hand ;  and, 
as  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  go  into  debt,  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  institution  had  to  be  supplied  by  the 
donations  as  they  came  in  day  by  day  and  otlen 
hour  by  hour.  At  these  times  nearly  everybody 
lost  heart  in  the  work  except  Mr.  Miiller.  In  his 
published  "  Narrativi*,"  referring  to  this  period,  we 
often  find  entries  which  show  the  extreme  noceBsi- 
tues  of  the  insUtuUtm;  yet,  strange  to  say,  there 
was  never  a  single  instance  in  which  the  children 
lacked  either  food  or  clothing.  Under  the  date 
August  13, 1833,  f»r  instance,  wo  iind  :  "  I  have  not 
a  penny  in  hand  for  the  orphans."  On  August  20 
ho  was  again  "  penniless."  Three  days  afterwards 
he  writes  m  his  "  Narrative : "  "  To-day  I  was  ar^ain 
without  a  single  penny,  when  £3  was  sent  from  Clap- 
ham,  with  a  box  of  new  clothes  for  the  orphans."  In 
the  same  yi^ir.  on  the  31st  November,  he  makes 
this  entry  :  "  Never  were  we  so  reduced  in  funds  as 
to-day.  There  w«3  not.  a  single  half-penny  in  hand 
between  the  matrons  of  the  three  houses."  But,  be- 
fore the  day  was  over,  funds  were  forthcoming  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of  ly^ii  there 
were  in  the  threu  houses  86  orphans,  —  31  in  the 
girls'  orphan-house,  31  in  the  infant  orphan-house, 
and  24  in  the  boys'  orphan-house. 

A  man  who  has  »  family  of  nine,  even  when  he 
baa  a  fair  income,  thinks  he  has  a  goo<l  many  mouths 
to  fill,  but  Uie  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Mr  Miil- 
ler's  case  was  that  he  had  a  family  of  nearly  ninety 
lodged  in  three  Urge  houses ;  that  h^  provided  them 
with  wholesome  food  in  abundance,  and  also  with 
cIotluDg  and  saitabte  educaUon,  and  yet : 
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fixed  income  wbi^erer  I  ft  is  trae  that  for  many 
Tears  bis  meaiw  mre  very  low,  but  it  is  equally 
trae  tbat  in  bis  extrenett  need  ht'lp  aiwys  came. 
SoBiettmei  he  bad  faelp  from  strangers,  for  even  la 
tbese  early  darn  of  the  tnatitotitKi  it  became  known 
that  the  poor  Pmssian,  whose  heart  yearned  for  the 
orphans,  had  a  family  of  nearly  ninety  depending 
so£eJy  upon  the  public  lor  support.  Sometimes  a 
five  -or  ten  pound  note  wa>  dropped  aoonymously 
into  his  letter-box.  Other  cotitributors  who  had 
otMerred  Mr.  Muller's  work  sent  him  presents  of 
oatmeal,  of  treacle,  of  vinegar,  of  cloth,  of  slioe?, 
&C. ;  but  there  was  no  ostentatious  publicity  to  be 
got  i»it  of  the  oentribui^oni,  whether  they  amounted 
to  liaadredi  of  poundi  or  to  a  nngle  penny,  noth- 
ing but  tin  iMti^  of  the  danor  beinft  given  lu  the 
■coeanta  in  an^  easel  Nor  had  the  donora  any  right 
of  ncnnaatiaa  tn  reeppct  to  candidates  for  the  iaeti- 
tntion.  All  Mr.  Miiller  asked  o£  persons  who 
farougbt  orfijMn  to  him  was :  Are  both  the  child's 
parents  deac  ?  Was  the  child  bora  in  wedlock  ?  Li 
tike  fhUd  deititate  ?  If  these  questions  were  satis- 
^hcCOfilv  answered,  there  was  nothing  aaid  about  the 
fawc/oi'eubKribMv  or  the  religion  of  the  decMsed 
W/KtttB,  The  children  were  tiiken  into  t^e  bouses 
•o  loBf!  ta  there  was  room  lor  them,  in  aocordanee 
with  the  order  in  which  application  was  m«de  for 
theas.  Mr.  Miiller's  plan  was  a  liferal  application 
of  the  familiar  phrase,  first  come  first  served,  and 
Scorn  this  |dan  he  baa  never  deviated. 

Tfan  eaormOBB  rei|ioanbilitiy  wfaioh  lie  valuntairily 
midtfrtook,  when  he  was,  according  to  all  human 
ealeutatiaiH,  abaolvtely  without  means,  would  have 
ap^aUed  ev»  moderately  rich  men^  bat  where  oth- 
ers saw  dffficslties  he  taw  only  encouragement. 
Nothing  dislieartened  him;  and  when  tbwe  who 
knew  uie  daily  paverty  and  the  "  band'to-raouth 
Bi^iplfes  thought  of  failure,  he  w»  looking  cheer- 
fully towards  the  future,  when  he  would  be  able  to 
have  twice  the  nnmber,  or  perli^u  ten  times  the 
number,  of  orphans  under  bis  care. 

In  16S9  there  was  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
year's  experieno^, —  daily  neoesKlties  strangely  met, 
and  the  unfailing  confidenoe  o€  Mr.  Miillcn-.  On 
February  Mh  fao  records  in  his  "  Narrative,"  tiiat  be 
had  "not  a  penny  in  hand."  On  April  9th,  "I  am 
once  more  pennileBs."  On  the  dth  August  there 
vas  *'  net  a  penny  in  hand,"  and  on  die  1 2th  there 
is  a  similar  report  in  the  **  Narrative."  The  same 
thing  occurred  at  various  subsequent  dates  up  to 
«he  end  of  the  year,  and  all  through  1840, 1841,  and 
1642.  About  the  middle  of  1843  there  were  many 
afipycationfl  for  the  admission  of  oiphaas;  but,  as  the 
three  bouses  were  as  full  as  they  could  be.  having 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  chililren,  Mr.  Miiller,  to 
the  astooisfament  of  the  neighborhood,  rented  ano^ 
er  hitaw,  and  this  too  be  soon  filled  with  orphans. 

Up  to  this  time  these  strangely  supported  orphan- 
houses  had  been  a  marvel  to  everybody.  Some  had 
•ooffed  at  the  efforts  of  the  poor  Prussian  minister, 
but  many,  stradc  with  the  true  humanity  his  daily 
life,  his  ssost  tesder  care  of  the  fHtberless  and  motb- 
eriesi  family  of  which  he  had  takes  charge,  helped 
him.  Some  sent  bim  silver  spoons  and  half-worn 
trinkets  and  jewelry  ;  poor  men  saved  a  portion  of 
their  wages  me  him;  rich  men  gave  to  him  liberally. 
But,  as  his  etcpensea  were  great,  all  he  got  oecarion- 
aVy  failed  him,  and  t^n  Cbe  institution  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  destruction,  but  only  to  prove  once 
more  that  there  was  in  it  a  ^rtncipte  of  vitdity, 
wfcich,  however  incomprehensifate  it  might  be  to 
ordinary  observen,  was  oewrthxAemvtai. 


Four  Urge  bouses,  aU  fall  of  merry  children,  — 
many  boys  amon^  them  rescued  from  a  paapcr's 
doom,  —  many  girts  saved  from  the  streeb  and 
brought  upfriNB  their  very  infancy  under  influeanea 
which  form  as  nev  an  approach  to  the  family  isflti- 
ence  as  can  be  (Stained  in  an  institution  in  wliich 
a  large  number  {^children  are  associated  together! 
And  all  this  done  by  a  poor  foreigner,  who  nem 
asked  any  man  for  anything  ! 

No  woniler  people  bf  gao  to  lo<^  more  closely  at 
this  singularly  conducted  institution;  and,  the  more 
they  examined,  Uie  more  their  wonder  wasexdied. 
They  saw  that  (here  were  no  annual  dinners,  no 
publication  of  this  names  ^  donors,  no  scdtciution 
for  fimds,  no  canvassers  or  ei^lectors ;  but  as  good 
wine  needs  no  bu^  a  good  deed  advertises  AmM. 
There,  beftnre  the  public  eye,  were  four  laige  hooset 
filled  with  ehikiren;  the  man  who  bad  gathered 
them  together,  and  who  had  become  in  the  most  di- 
rect sense  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  was  a  humhie- 
minded,  poor  man,  whose  quiet,  uBpretentkms  1% 
had  often  been  reoiarked.    Tho^  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  phenomena  of  crime  say  that  every 
great  ociiBtiittl  has  many  imitators ;  diat  there  is  a 
morbid  ioSuenee  which  extends  f^om  the  originil 
criminal  —  whether  he  is  a  Turjxn,  a  3*ck  Sheppanl, 
a  Palmer,  or  a  Caaeley  —  to  other  minds  which  are 
susceptible  of  cooh  intiueoce,  and  produces  a  crop 
of  iffiitAtors.  In  like  manner  tiie  inftuence  of  a  good 
deed  ma^  be  traced.   There  never  was  a  great  ^a- 
lanthroput  whose  work  did  not  create  an  cnraUtiTS 
nnrit  in  generous  natures,  and  Gieoif^  Miiller's  ia- 
fluenoa  was  not  without  its  effecL    He  had  taken 
all  tbe  reoponsibility  of  bringing  np  and  edncnting  a 
small  colony  of  children  who  had  been  deprived  by 
death  of  father  and  mother;  and  philanthropic 
servers,  sewog  ^is,  claimed  to  share  in  tiie  work  by 
sendii^  to  tbe  founder     the  new  inautntioa  hAp 
in  money  or  goods. 

But  although  the  helpers  were  many,  and  were 
continually  increasing,  tbe  institution  was  not  with- 
out  its  difficulties  in  1844.  On  tbe  2d  of  April 
Mr.  Miiller  writes  in  bis  "NarrativK":  "The  need 
of  to-day  was  £S  Os.  Gd.  Yesterday  I  bad  paid  sway 
all  the  money  in  hand,  but  in  the  aftemooa  there 
came  in  by  s.tle  of  articles  (given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  orphans),  £2  1  Is.  b<L,  by  the  boxes  in  the  orf^an- 
houses,  5k.  id.,  and  by  needlework  of  the  orphan^ 
it.  3^.,  BO  lAat  we  were  eni^ed  to  meet  the  de* 
mauds  of  the  day." 

On  tbe  10th  of  June  he  had  not  a  penny  left,  and 
on  tbo  12th  of  June  he  had  only  threepence  for  the 
next  day's  maintenance  of  the  orphans.  Timely 
help  came,  however ;  and  the  t^dren,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  poverty  of  their  protector,  never  went 
without  a  single  meal-  On  the  24th  of  Jone  Mr. 
Miiller  writes  :  To-day  two  or|diBns  were  brought 
from  Bath ;  for,  though  we  are  so  poor,  the  woik  eoes 
forward,  and  children  are  received  as  long  as  tneie 
is  room."  He  poverty  and  the  expaasioa,  in  fiict, 
went  aWig  together;  Mr.  Miiller's  plan  being  to  take 
in  children,  irrespective  of  his  present  means,  so  loi^ 
as  he  had  space  in  ini  houses  to  Mwommodate  them. 
At  the  end  of  July,  1844,  Mr.  Miiller  had  received 
in  donations  £7,748  1C8.4}</.  without  havii^ applied 
to  Mybody  fix  a  imtgle  snbscriptmi,  antf  nie  had 
then  in  his  four  booses  ISl  orphans. 

This  large  &mil)-  often  exhausted  his  means,  nnt- 
witlvtanding  the  hberd  drnmlions  be  received.  One 
day  be  was  comparstively  rich,  another  day  lie  mas 
exceedingly  poor.  Ui^er  the  date  Angast  7,  he 
writes  in  his  *'  Karrative"     These  rame  in,  vhen 
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there  was  not  om  panny  in  my  hands,  4s.  and 
3k.  Gi.  I  also  found  Ss.  in  the  boxes  in  my  house, 
lO.'!.  was  friTen  as  the  profit  of  the  sale  ofladiiis'  baps 
aad  2s.  id.  as  the  produce  ef  a  fi>rfett-b(xx  at  a  joang 
ladies'  scho(^  Luewise  were  ^iren  to  me  two  goM 
rings,  two  gold  watch-keys,  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  a  gold 
brooch,  two-  wjust-backles,  a  pair  ef  brweleta,  a 
wafnh-hool,  and  a  broken  brooch.  Thus  we  have 
a  little  towards  the  seed  of  to-morrow."  All  through 
1S44  diera  were  eccaHonal  days  when  the  fiiiue 
were  exhausted,  and  oth^  daya  when  there  mm 
dModance  of  meWBS,  mad  Aese  vicisaitadcH  aontl»- 
oed  throi^  1945  aad  1848.  Li  the  latter  j^t 
Mr.  Muller  resolved  to  hvUd  a  house  specialty 
adapted  lor  the  orphaoa.  Ute  lai^  namher  of 
children  he  then  had  io  his  four  houses  ie  Wilson 
Street  were  found  to  be  a  great  ineoaTenieoce  to 
the  oeiirMborhood,  in  consequence  of  the  noise  they 
made  diirin^  their  play-  hoars;  and  there  were  idso 
defijcts  in  the  houses  in  respect  to  drainage,  t^e 
houses  not  having  been  built  for  so  large  a  number 
of  inmates.  Mr.  Miiller  accordinsly  bought  a  field 
at  Ashley  Down,  and  in  July,  1847,  eommenced  to 
build  hid  new  hoase,  and  thus  laid  the  tband^tion  of 
what  we  have  called  the  City  of  the  Orphans. 

The  new  house  was  built  to  acconmodate  300 
children,  namely,  140  orphan  girls  above  seven 
yean  of  age,  80  orphan  boys  above  seven,  and  80 
Mate  and  fem<Ue  inmnk  orptans. 

This  buildii^  cost  over  £15,000,  and  Hr.  Mailer 
transferred  his  orphans  to  it  from  t^e  four  houses  in 
Wil<on  Street  in  June,  1849.  The  nze  and  accom- 
modation  of  the  booae  may  be  cstira«ted  whea  it  is 
stated  that  \i  eontaina  about  300  larze  windows, 
lifting  woriE-rooMS,  scfaool-rooms,  bt^ery,  store- 
rwoms,  teachers*  rooms,  play-rooms,  dormitories,  &c. 
There  are  abo  connected  with  it  large  open  play- 
gronads  with  Bwings,  jnn^n^^wards,  &c.  for  the 
diilitren. 

Since  tiie  opening'  of  this  new  orphan-houite  at 
Aflhlej'  Down  in  1849,  the  progress  oi  '  Mr.  Mailer's 
work  IS  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  romances  that 
ever  was  written.  It  was  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  been  supplied  with  the  means  of  building  the 
irst  large  house  at  Ashley  Down,  eoDsideriaic  that 
he  never  asked  any  nuin  ror  help,  bat  what  fiulowed 
was  still  man  renaricaUe. 

He  bad  not  had  poasessioa  of  the  new  house  ka^ 
hefore  he  had  il  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with 
^klren.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  Aree  hundred 
orphans  amply  provided  for  in  such  a  noble  house 
through  the  instmoMntality  of  one  man,  —  a  simpte- 
rnimled  nan  who  prayed  for  help  when  he  needed 
it,  and  believed  that  his  need  wonld  be  supplittil- 
Ai  soon  as  his  new  house  was  full,  Mr.  MtiSer  found 
that  he  had  to  turn  away  from  bb  door^  many  or- 
phans who  were  juf>t  as  worthy  admission  as  those 
he  had  under  his  care.  He  had  a  great  responsi- 
bility, for  300  children  is  no  small  ^raily,  bot  the 
insnffiinency  of  his'bouse  gave  him  great  anxittty. 

When  Father  Matliew  set  oat  on  hie  great  crusade 
against  intemperance,  he  made  use  of  the  memor- 
able words,  **  Here  goes,  in  the  name  of  God."  Mr. 
MnlleB,  on  finding  the  honse  containing  hia  300  clul- 
dren  too  smsH,  resolved  to  btnld  another,  saving  that 
it  was  God's  work,  and  not  his.  He  made  bis  ssjcond 
hoase  hi^r  than  his  first,  and  soon  filled  it  with 
400  more  chihlren,  making  a  total  of  700.  Still  the 
orphans  came  to  his  doors,  and,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing of  people,  who  Slid  the  institution  was  already 
too  Lif]^,  be  resolved  to  build  a  third  hoatie,  lar^r 
tiian  either     the  other  two^  kk  the  aceommodation 


of  450  more  orphans  This  akso  he  eoott  fiikd,  tbas 
increasing  his  family  to  1150. 

Number  One,  Kumber  Two,  and  Nonber  Three, 
as  the  boases  arc  called,,  have  been  in  ftitl  opcvatiesi 
for  some  years  ;  and  as  the  three  {wwred  inadequate, 
Mr.  Mtiller  resolved  to  batld  two  more  hoasesy 
Number  Four  and  Number  Five,  so  that  be  mi^t 
increase  his  fiunily  to  npwards  of  2,000  !  Aad  these 
two  new  houses  are  now  almost  completed,  aad  is  a 
few  months  will  be  fully  occupied.  WbeBBir.  tfeilter 
bad  forty  orphans,  peof^  said  be  had  taa  May ; 
what  will  they  say  now  t»  his  ^169  ?  Thaoh^eetOrs 
have  disappeared,  and  the  taatitotiott  ia  aeeepted  as 
a  great  net.  Success  has  made  it  so;  and  now, 
when  Mr.  BHUer^s  needs  are  greater  than  «wr,  he 
never  has  to  complain  of  poverty.  He  cowits  his 
balances  by  thousands  sterling,  and  coMisMS  to 
extend  his  "dty"  till  people  wender  where  it  wiH 
end.  The  sum  expended  on  the  boildings  in  which 
the  orphans  are  lodged  amouats  to  about  £100,000, 
a  large  sum  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  this  has 
been  contributed  without  the  name  of  any  doner 
being  published. 

The  total  sum  which  Mr.  Miiller  has  received  for 
the  orphans,  since  he  opened  his  bouse  for  them  ic 
1836,  -IS  upwards  of  £-'80,000.  The  latter^x  of  his 
humble  house,  wUch  is  at  81  Paul  Street,  Brist(4 
(for  Mr.  Muller  does  not  reside  in  the  institatkni, 
although  he  spends  the  greater  part  ef  tlte  day 
there),  is  as  valoable  as  the  cap  of  FertanatuSb 
Passers-by  drop  in  aH  sorts  of  jewcny,  and  cash,  and 
bank-notes  without  s^t.  It  is  no  aacommon  thiag 
for  him  to  acknowledge  in  his  Narrative,"  which  he 
publishes  annually,  a  penny  from  an  errand-boy  or 
domestic  servant,  and  in  the  same  line  a  tbo««and 
pounds  from  "A.  B."  or  some' other  equally  unper- 
sonal  initials.  He  has  often  received  gifb  of  £.M0, 
£1.000,  £2,000,  £3,000,  £4,000,  ap  to  £8,000  at 
one  time,  and  these  vast  sums  are  all  anonyaiouBPofar 
as  the  public  are  concerned.  Last  year  (from  M  4y, 
1867,  to  May,  1868)  the  expenses  coaneeted  with 
the  orphans  were  nearly  £^,000  I  Of  this,  about 
£13,000  was  the  current  expenses  in  eennection 
with  the  orphans,  and  the  chiel^  mirt  of  the  rcauun- 
der  was  in  providing  new  biuklii^  The  cost  of 
each  orphan  durmg  the  year  wee  £l2  lOr.,  inelnsive 

every  expense  without  excaptioo.  The  general 
expenses  fbr  the  previous'  year  were  apwards 
of  £27.000. 

What  becomes  of  the  children  when  they  grow 
up  ?  The  girls  remain  in  the  instttation  till  they  are 
able  to  go  to  service.  Mr.  Miiller  keeps  them  tiU 
they  are  suffii;iently  qualified  fur  asituation,  and  ea- 
pecially  till  their  constitution  is  sufficitiRtly  estab- 
lished. They  generally  remain  under  his  care  till 
they  are  over  eighteen  yeara  of  age.  If  there  hap- 
pen to  be  any  who  are  unfit,  on  accoaat  of  delicate 
healthy  fbr  domestic  service,  they  are  apprenticed  to 
some  light  busiaeas.  The  girU  are  greatly  in  de- 
mand as  servaota,  and  their  thorough  training  fits 
them  admirably  Ibr  such  a  pontioiL  Many  of  the 
girls  now  in  the  inirtitution  have  been  under  BIr. 
Miillw's  charge  for  over  seventeen  years.  They  are 
instructed  in  readii^,  wriUag,  arithmetic,  Eeglish 
grammar,  geography,  English  hiHtery,a  little  of  nae- 
versal  hirtory,  all  kinds  of  usefal  neetflework  and 
househohl  work. 

Tlie  boj-s  are  generally  apprenticed  between  fear- 
teen  and  fifteen  years  old,  hut  in  each  case  Mr. 
■  Miiller  regards  the  welfare  of  the  individual  orphan, 
without  having  any  fixed  rale.  Hiey  have  a  free 
1  choice  of  trade,  bat  when  once  they  have  ehosm 
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tliey  are  not  permitted  to  change.  Boys,  as  well  as 
girls,  have  ;in  outfit  provided,  and  any  other  cxjieiises 
ttiat  may  be  connctucd  witli  their  appretiticpsliip  are 
also  met  by  the  funds  or  the  orphan  establishment. 
The  boya  have  tlie  same  mental  <:uItivatioTi  as  the 
<;ii-U,  and  iboy  h*m  to  knit  and  mend  their  Btoek- 
ings.  Thuy  &lso  make  their  beds,  clean  their  ehoee, 
and  do  a  little  garden  trork  in  the  way  of  digging, 
plantiajr,  and  weeding  the  vegetable  plots  around 
the  institution. 

The  health  of  the  orphans  is  remarknbly  good,  a 
fact  which  may  be  easily  understood  when  the  hygi- 
enic arrangements  of  the  orpban-hou-<es  are  known, 

—  lofty.airy,  warm,  an?l  thoruu^ihly  ventilated  rooms 
(or  school  and  play,  and  sleepini;  apartments  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  hf^althful  comfort.  The  rale 
of  mortality  is  considerably  lower  in  the  Cily  of 
the  Orphans  thiin  the  average  mortality  of  Enylnnd. 
While  iu  London  — one  of  healthk'st  of  the  large 
cities  —  the  rate  of  mortality  is  over  20  per  annum 
for  every  tlioiismd  living,  the  nttc  in  the  city  at 
Ashley  Down  is  little  more  than  half  this  —  ^  fii^t 
which  is  remark:ibIo  when  it  is  known  that  many  of 
tlie  orphans  have  naturally  a  weak  constitution. 
The  healthful  and  clieerftil  appearance  of  Mr.  Miil- 
lur's  children  is  a  matUsr  of  remark  by  all  who  see 
them.    In  tbeb  play-rooms  thi^y  have  plenty  of  toys, 

—  contribnted  by  the  public,  —  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
real  interest  to  see  hundred;^  of  them  together  in 
tbc^c  vast  apartments  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  child- 
ish sports  and  games.  They  are  a  happy  commu- 
nity, full  of  animal  spirit^:,  and  apparently  as  capable 
of  enjoying  Ufe  as  the  most  favortid  children  in  the 
country,  . 

It  is  long  since  the  City  of  the  Orphans  acquired 
far  more  than  a  local  interest.  Wc  have  only  to 
look  through  the  most  recently  published  of  Mr. 
Miiller's  *'  Narratives"  to  see  how  widely  the  institu- 
tion is  known.  As  we  glance  caau-iliy  over  the 
pages,  we  see  that  a  baker  in  Bedfordshire  sends  £5, 
bem<r  a  penny  on  every  sack  of  flour  he  bakes,  and 
the  first  moneT  he  takes  in  a  morning  in  his  little 
shop;  a  Bristol  donor  sends  £1U0;  from  Devonshire 
(no  further  particulars  being  gupplietl),  £l90  in. 
lid.;  from  Appenzell,  Switzerland,  £2;  from  Hal- 
land,  40  florins;  from  Blaekheath,  £100;  from  a 
shipowner,  £  100  instead  of  insuring  his  shifts  ;  from 
R.  S.  C,  Calcutta,  £5;  from  Demerara,  SLi;  from 
Bengal,  100  rupees ;  from  the  neighborhood  of  Bath, 
£^00;  from  S  cotland,  £ 50.  From  every  point  of 
the  compass,  from  far  and  near,  Mr.  Muller  now 
receives  aid ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  there  are 
few  foreign  mails  which  do  not  bring  donations 
towards  the  support  of  the  orphans  at  Ashley 
Down. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  the  great  work  has 
,  already  started  in  the  minds  of  active  philanthro- 
pists a  very  important  question  as  to  the  future  of 
the  orphans  of  England.  We  cannot  in  this  country 
do  what  is  done  at Tlie  Howard  Mission  and  Home 
for  Little  Wanderers'  at  New  York,  that  is,  take  in 
destitute  children  and  keep  tliem  till  homes  can  be 
found  for  them.  This  country  is  densely  populated, 
and  labor  is  not  so  voluable  as  in'  America,  conse- 
quently the  demand  for  children  to  adopt  is  not  so 
great  here  as  in  the  United  States.  There-are  still 
left  to  us.  however,  three  w:iys  in  which  we  can  take 
care  of  the  orphan  population.  We  can  keep  them 
in  workhouses,  as  we  do  at  present;  we  can  taki- 
them  ou^  of  workhouses,  and  ^)Iace  them  with  f.imi- 
lies  giving  with"  them  a  cirtam  amount  per  week, 
as  tocommended  in  Miss  Florence  UiU's  iovaloable 


work  "  The  Children  of  the  State,"  or  we  can 
expand  the  City  of  the  Orphans  founded  by  Mr. 

Muller. 

The  first  of  these  plans  is  the  worst  of  all.  An 
orphan  may  not  be  of  pauper  parents ;  but,  place  tht 
chdd  in  a  workhouse  tor  half  a  dozen  yean,  and  it 
is  a  confirmeil  piuper,  with  little  chance  of  ever  be- 
in^  anjrthing  else.  The  second  plan  ba**  been  tried, 
it  IS  said  with  success,  in  Scotland,  particnlarly  at 
Edinburgh,  and  as  an  initiative  expenment  in  Wilt- 
shire. If  it  could  be  made  general,  —  as  it  ooght  to 
be, — it  would  simply  be  an  extended  system  for 
granting  out-door  relief,  for  the  money  paid  with  the 
child  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  poor-rate.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  the  child  docs  ^get  clear  of  the 
pauper  influence  altogether, 

These  taets  make  philautbropii'ts  look  with  great 
interest  to  the  development  of  Mr.  Miiller's  plan. 
National  scandals  have  been  entirely  removed  by 
voluntarv  etTort.  A  case  in  point  is  supplied  by  the 
Royal  National  Life-boLit  Institution.  Before  the 
organization  of  this  truly  noble  society,  our  coasts 
were  comparative  unprotected:  through  its  efibrls 
there  are  liie-boats  on  almost  e^  ery  dangerous  part 
of  the  coast.  We  have  still  the  national  scandal  of 
a  neglecti'd  community  of  orphans.  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  ililr.  Miiller's  orphanages  may  ^'et  do  for 
these  poor  waifs  of  humanity  what  the  Life-boat  In- 
stitution has  done  for  the  seamen  wrecked  on  our 
shores?  In  a  few  years  Mr.  Miiller  has  provided 
accommodation  for  a  sixth  of  the  destitute  oiphana 
of  the  country ;  he  is  still  in  vigorous  manhood,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  if  we  may  take  the  past  as 
a  guide  to  the  future,  that  his  five  great  houses  for 
2.100  children  are  only  the  forerunners  of  other 
houses  of  a  similar  character.  What  the  in- 
Hiitution  will  lead  to,  the  future  must  determine; 
but,  iiccording  to  all  present  appearances,  it  seem) 
destined  to  bring  about  the  solution  of  a  question 
which  has  bafiied  all  the  practical  philantun^isli 
of  oor  time. 


THE  WORLD'S  SYMPATHY. 

Tub  capriciouane!»  with  which  sj-mpathy  is  be- 
stowed upon  people  in  trouble  is  one  of  many  signs 
how  little  systematic  attention  is  paid  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  high  and  difficult  art  of  living.  There 
18  a  conventional  understanding  that  for  some  kinds 
of  affliction,  a  man  is  entitled  to  claim  profound 
condolence  from  all  who  know  him,  while  many 
other  kinds  are  left  out  of  all  account,  and  any 
sympathy  given  on  their  behalf  is  to  be  considered 
as  something  thrown  in  of  the  nature  of  a  gratuity,, 
on  which  nobody  has  any  right  to  reckon  aa  a 
matter  of  course.  That  the  current  scale  of  sym- 
pathy has  been  constructed  on  a  principle  of  some 
sort  or  other  is  Fuffieiently  certain;  few,  if  any, 
matters  of  estiiblisfaed  social  observance  are  witboat 
a  reasonable  explanation.  Thfr  principle  seems  to 
be  an  assumption  that  those  troubles  which  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  the  moat  distressing 
that  em  befall  a  man,  arc  always  so.  Bereavement, 
for  example,  always  commands  more  loud  and 
ample  conilolence  than  any  other  source  of  sorrow ; 
and  this  is  because  the  loss  of  a  friend  may  be,  and 
often  is,  one  of  the  most  dreadful  calamities  to  which 
a  human  being  can  be  sul^ectt^d,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
absolutely  irreparable.  It  is  the  one  affliction  for 
which  there  is  no  hope  of  remedy.  Ill-health  u  a 
tremendous  misfortune,  but  there  are  not  many 
invalids,  even  of  the  most  confirmed  sort,  who  have 
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not  a  lurking  fancy  that,  ader  all,  tkiii}^  may  take 
a  turn  with  them,  and  that  the  peccant  or^an  or 
nerve  may  recover  the  soundness  and  vigor  of 

Eerfttct  health.  And  while  there  is  thi^  possibility  of 
ope,  the  case  ia  not  looked  on  by  the  comparatively 
cool  bystander  as  extreme,  or  demanding  mucli 
more  than  coarteons  inquiry;  the  sympathy  is 
mainly  from  the  teeth  outwards.  The  ordinary 
staadard  of  trouble,  therefore,  seems  to  rest  upon 
the  very  valid  consideraUona  of  its  possible  extremity 
and  of  irreparableness. 

As  a  standard  thu  may  be  well  enough,  but,  like 
all  other  standards,  it  demaads  a  good  deal  of 
elasticity  and  mobility  in  its  application  to  the  very 
elastic  and  changeable  circumstances  of  human  life. 
For,  practically,  it  is  neither  the  most  irreparable 
nor  the  most  extreme  sources  of  distress  that  con- 
tribute the  largest  quantities  to  the  sum  of  that 
vexation  which  every  human  creature  has  as  cer- 
tainly to  endure  as  he  has  certainly  to  eat  a  peck 
of  dirt  belbre  he  dies.  Even  in  the  exceptional  and 
peculiar  case  of  bereavement,  it  is  not  the  loss  of 
everybody  who  stands  in  a  relation  of  what  may  be 
called  official  closeness  to  ua  that  falls  most  heavily. 
Afl  Uie  deceased  peraon's  nearness  may  have  been 
rather  official  than  anything  else,  so  one's  depression 
may  bo  in  the  same  manner  rather  official  than 
anything  else,  and  our  cUim  to  sympathy  as  well. 
Society,  however,  that  is  to  sa^  outside  people,  can 
only  rect^oize  official  relationship!  and  official 
griefs;  it  cannot  examine  a  man's  irregularities  in 
the  way  of  feeling,  whether  in  the  direction  of 
attachment  or  aversion.  If  he  loses  his  wife,  then 
the  world  expects  bim  to  be  deeply  sorry,  and  treats 
him  as  if  he  were  deeply  sorry,  even  though,  instectd 
of  being  a  helpmate,  the  dear  departed  had  been  no 
better  than  a  torment  and  a  hindrance  to  him  ever 
since  the  honeymoon.  In  the  same  way,  on  the 
other  side,  in  the  case  of  st  person  who  has  no  offi- 
cially admitted  rieht  to  your  aHections,  even  inti- 
mato  friends  nsually  have  a  difficulty  in  believing 
that  bereavement  falls  as  weightily  as  if  there  hwl 
been  some  recc^ixeit  and  formal  tie.  Bat,  apart 
frook  the  accidental  misapplication  of  the  standard 
in  special  circumstances  of  this  kind,  there  is  fonie- 
tbing  very  wonderful  in  the  misinterpretation  of 
burdens  of  a  less  decisfve  and  immovable  nature 
tbaa  those  which  death  alone  can  lay  upon  us. 
Xake  money,  for  example.  Ve-xationa  about  money 
seldom  gain  for  a  man  a  particle  of  honest  ami 
sincere  sympathy,  any  more  than  certain  bodily 
ailments,  —  like  toothache,  or  boils,  for  instance. 
There  is  felt  to  be  something  sorbid,  small,  non- 
tragic  about  both  money  troubles  and  toothache. 
You  express  a  decorous  regret  that  your  friend  ha!i 
lost  money,  or  failed  to  make  money,  or  is  short  of 
money,  just  as  you  decorously  regret  that  he  ahould 
be  enduring  horrid  pangs  and  thrusts  and  shoots 
among  his  gums;  but  yoa  leave  his  presence,  in  one 
ease  as  ia  the  other,  without  any  very  profound 
intensity  of  grief,  knowing — or  confidently  believ- 
ing, whieh  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  for  one's 
own  comfort  —  that  at  the  next  meeting  Uie  money 
will  somehow  hare  come  right,  or  the  tooth  will 
have  been  well  extracted. 

Yet  money  makes  frightful  havoc  with  human 
happiness;  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  nice  esti- 
mate of  the  mutilation  of  purpose,  energy,  aspira- 
tion, performance,  due  to  anxieties  under  this  he^d, 
it  would  (>robibly  be  found  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  result  infinitely  exceeded  the  amount  of  crippling 
misery  due  to  bereavement.     Some  question  about 


money  presents  ileelfto  most  people  in  a  forcible 
and  pressing  manner  about  once  a  month  on  an 
average,  whether  one  has  too  little  or  too  mnch 
of  ir. 

The  professional  man,  pinching  at  every  turn  to 
send  his  boys  to  goo<l  schools,  envies  the  great  mer- 
chant, to  whom  the  difference  between  spenmng  a  hun- 
dred pounds  and  spending  a  thoasand  is  as  nothing ; 
but  the  weight  of  their  respective  anxieties  is  about 
the  same.  The  poor  parson  looks  on  the  rich  squire 
as  a  man  who  has  a  great  well  of  gold  under  his  lawn, 
out  of  which  the  blessed  oivner  nas  only  to  shovel 
out  a  wheelbarrowful  of  new  sovereigns  at  discretion, 
and  when  he  will.  In  reality  the  ditliirence  between 
the  two  in  point  of  anxiety  ia  only  one  of  proportion. 
F'or  rich  people  don't  keep  their  money  m  wells,  to 
be  drawn  upon  when  they  chooGC ;  it  is  generally 
as  tightly  locked  up,  and  as  inaccessible,  as  if  it  were 
not  their  own.  The  "lorious  madman  who  should 
live  upon  his  principal  does  not  exist  in  our  wise 
and  civilized  Fociety.  Hence  pfoplo  who  have 
money  are  often  as  much  worrit^l  what  to  do  with 
it  as  those  who  have  it  not  are  womed  what  to  do 
without  it.  In  there  dajs  of  fraudulent  joint-stock 
companies  and  insolvent  railwayf,  people  who  are 
supposed  to  have  independent  sources  of  income  are 
liable  to  as  many  pinches,  terrors,  and  wrongs  as 
their  neighbor!,  who  are  accustomtd  to  think  them- 
SL-lves  very  unlucky  because  their  only  way  of  living 
is  to  use  their  own  heads  and  hands.  Yet  one  m»y 
admit  that  the  difference  in  proportion  is  a  very 
moincntouH  dill«rence  indeed.  The  shape  in  which 
the  ogre  visits  men  is  very  much  to  the  point.  Does 
he  come  08  a  spectre,  pi»<ib!y  involving  a  diminu- 
tion of  profits  irom  live  per  cent  to  four  and  five- 
eighths,  and  therefore  a  curr<iilmc!it  of  the  fringe  of 
luxuries  ?  or  does  he  come  sis  p.  wall  ofHiiit  between 
a  man's  children  and  their  dinner  or  their  schooling  ? 
Does  shortness  of  money  mean  keeping  four  horji-s 
instead  of  ^ix,  or  does  it  mean  going  with  half  a  coat 
a  year  instea'l  of  a  whole  one  ?  When  want  of 
pence  comes  so  cloro  to  a  man  as  this,  let  it  be  grant- 
ed that  we  owe  bim  condolence;  yet  it  is  a  debt 
which  we  do  not  ofleu  pay.  In  a  rich  country,  it  ',g 
probably  inevit'tble  that  to  lie  reiHy  short  of  ^oncy 
should  be  of  the  narure  of  an  ofience,  ^nd  thut  a 
certain  austere  justice  should  ho  xaeasured  out  to 
those  who  fall  short  of  virtue  in  this  rcjpect.  Where 
there  is  so  much  Wealth  in  the  air,  there  is  a  feeling 
thai  it  must  be  somewhat  of  a  man's  own  faidt  if  he 
cannot  contrive  to  bring  a  sh;ire  of  it  his  own 
This  is  perhaps  a  reas-jnablij  consideration,  but  ills 
well  worth  while  to  remember,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  fact  of  all  this  wealth  being  in  the  air  raises 
the  standanl  and  multiplies  the  necessities  of  expen- 
diture. Desires  rise,  and  what  were  luxuries  become  * 
needful  comforts.  ■  Evi-n  if  a  man  has  enough  sobri- 
ety of  nature  to  resist  these  temptations  to  imitate  at 
ever  so  huuible  a  distance  friends  and  neighbors  with 
twenty  times  us  big  an  income  asi  his  own,  still  the 
mere  fact  of  being  constantly  called  on  to  make  this 
resistance  is  itself  a  trial  of  a  kind.  It  is  a  real  and 
legitimate  vexttion  to  have  to  deny  yourself  books, 
excursions,  pleasant  sm  ivly,  which  are  accessible  to 
men  who  were  at  college  with  you.  If  they  were 
fbols,  and  growly  and  obviously  inferior,  then  the 
vexation  is  trifl.ng  or  does  not  exist  because  the  con- 
sciousness of  personal  supf  riority  amply  recompenses 
anybody  worth  his  »alt  fur  acctdenUl  and  exttinsic 
advAnt:*-;es. .  It  is  when  the  man  was  a  rival,  and 
in  the  way  of  being  an  e{mal  apart  from  his  advanta- 
ges and  charms,  that  the  lat^rp^b^-^^g^' 
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the  scale,  mortify  tbe  Spirit  of  the  man  who  has  not 
got  them. 

Of  oourM,  the  difiereoce  between  a  philosopher 
and  a  fool  is,  that  the  former  overcomes  each  mor- 
tiiiuauoa,  while  the  loUer  suocumbs  to  it.  But  it 
naeds  aa  efForC  ^  and  the  world,  afWuaiDg  with 
strance  ooolnen  that  booause  such  effort  u  right, 
tUertifore  it  ia  easy  and  a  matter  of  €om«e,  is  not 
WQ«t  to  give  any  Byjaapathy  or  credit  for  making  it 
Aod  Men  very  conAantiy  set  into  tbe  way  of  look- 
wg  at  their  own  condnct  frota  the  world'e  point  of 
viens  -nitii  results  not  by  any  meiLne  wholly  fiat^fifac- 
tory  or  stKceeeful.  For,  like  the  woHd,  talung  thu  ef- 
fort in  this  wad  ramilar  cases  for  granted,  they  presume 
that  it  can  be  accomplithod  readily,  and,  mistaking 
the  presumptioa  for  the  actual  aocompUshiotint, 
iksce  they  stop,  —  the  real  work  of  selAx>abMl  nev- 
er being  done  at  all,  becanse  they  never  anociated 
any  honor  or  glory  or  sympathy  with  its  beifig  done. 
It  would  not  be  bad  policy  in  tocieliy  to  invest  as 
naay  as  poBsible  of  these  small  trials  and  calls  for 
effort  with  a  mild  ^alo  of  glory.  It  oomen  easier  to 
maay  natures  to  do  great  things  than  small,  and  a 
little  sympathy  is  wall  laid  out  m  persaading  people 
that  what  you  wont  them  to  do  is  really  iomietbwg 
considerable  in  the  way  of  heroism. 

Another  case  of  the  general  rule  that  the  world 
does  not  cmre  Tory  nicely  to  proportion  its  sympa- 
thy to  the  amount  of  suuering  is  the  scanty  heed  it 
pays  to  the  woes  of  parted  lovers.  Whether  the 
scission  be  effected  by  tlie  cruel  wisdom  of  parental 
serpents,  or  by  the  changed  feelings  of  one  of  the 
cooing  doves,  under  ^ther  circnmBtance  pei^e  out- 
side survey  the  desolation  that  fiJlowB  with  wonder- 
ful self-possession.  There  is  true  cynicism  in  the 
fun  which  people  make  of  love's  youujg  dream,  aiike 
in  its  prosperous  and  its  sombre  hoar.  If  all  goes 
well  and  the  lovers  are  happy,  wit^ed  men  laugh  at 
a  folly  which  the  future  wiit  infiUHbly  expose  lu  its 
full  dimensions  ;  while,  if  the  course  is  runnitg  the 
reverse  of  smooth,  they  laugh  equally  at  «o  great  a 
fuss  over  so  omall  a  catastrojihe.  Tet  to  be  crossed 
in  love  has  made  good  men  and  women  smart  very 
Eb."^  beibre  now.  The  sum  of  the  matter  has  a  sto- 
ical tijige.  If  the  world's  sympathy  is  «o  grievoubly 
miaplaceQ  MB  it  certainly  is,  so  out  of  pn^ortioa  aiul 
moral  keeping,  habitually  bestowed  wbepe  it  is 
neither  needed  nor  desii'ed,  and  so  habitually  omit- 
ted where  it  ought  justly  to  be  hroMght  into  play, 
perhaps  it  will  be  a  wise  thing  So  learu  to  wrap 
one's  self  in  tbe  csloak  of  one's  own  virtue  and  hero- 
ism, &bi  iaoe  distresses  without  tunuiig  so  much  as 
tlie'glanoe  of  an  eye  to  the  woiW.  IS  a  mua  who 
can  do  this,  all  tbe  sympathy  he  gets  is  so  maA 
more  than  he  bargained  fix;  and  tharefins  is  w 
much  pure  gain. 


FACE-ENAMELLING. 

As  we  know  there  is  "  nothing  new  under  the 
MB,"  we  are  not  siir{)rised  to  hear  that  the  whahi- 
taots  <rf"ancieeit  Nineveh  emjdqyed  a  process  which 
may  fairiy  be  tenued  "  enamelUng."  The  skin  was 
first  rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  and  afterwards  coated 
with  white  painu  Mr.  Layard  pointe  out  tli«£  traces 
of  black  and  white  pgments  are  vinible  on  the  ey  es 
and  eyebrows  of  the  sculptures  ;  theee  parU  of  the 
bafr-reliefs  appear  to  have  been  more  carefully 
psintujd  than  any  other.  Tbe  fleBh  of  the  last  king 
of  Nineveh,  we  are  told  by  AtheDseus,  was  as  white 
as  luUk,  and  his  eyes  and  cyehrows  were  painted 
bUdt.   Astyagps  is  reported  to  hare  also  had  his 


eyes  and  face  thus  painted.  A  UtijV  dim^- 
auni  at  Thebes  contained  a  goodl;  tint « 
and  bottles  containing  perfumes  ipd  anm 

Xenophonyin  his  Cj/ropiEdia  (hi.  c^i  u 
that  when  Cyrus,  at  the  age  of  twelve  vui^  > 
with  hie  mother  to  visit  his  graiidf;itii«r  . 
king  of  the  Medea,  he  found  mmadoroiivi::  . 
rouiid  his  eyes,  color  on  his  face,  and  tup - 
wig  of  flowing  ringlets.    The  Egyptian  . 
bltu:k  powder  caluad  kohl  or  kohol,  wuki  n-: 
with  a  wooden  or  ivory  bodkin  to  the^-u  .- 
eyes,  increased  tbeb-  brilliancy,  aad  aat^i^i- 
pear  larger,  —  a  custun  utill  prevalent  dmsx  :'y 
East,  —  and,  we  r^ret  to  say,  net  aabii  .-' r 
country.    Mr.  BimoieU,  in  his^BookofPrrv-' 
tells  us  that  it  is  made  in  the  faUowiD*  it.  'j 
inside  of  a  luuoo  is  removed,  fiUed  ufi  nj 
bago  and  burned  copper,  aad  piaoeil  intbir- 
it  becomes  cariioiHced ;  then  powdmd  it  i:-*: 
with  cor^,  nadal-wood,  peorVteaiha)^;  - 
^  a  bat,  and  part  of  the  body  of  a  chiiwlna.- ' 
whole  having  been  pntviouriy  bumed  taau- 
and  moistened  with  rose-water  while  hot 

Some  think  that  whea  Je9ebd.m  Mj^'' 
stated  to  have  "  punted  faerfaoe,aiidtiRilkri» 
and  looked  out  at  a  window,"  it  luim^-^* 
merely  gave  a  dark  hue  to  her  efta.  hri>_ 
plufls  this  mode  of  painting  when  he  ati  ' 
didet  wash  thysflf, ;»ointe«t  tiiae  qfUjiO'^'- 
thyself  with  ornaments." 

Faoe-paiiiURg  wss  not  practised  by  Ik 
dies  in  the  time  of  Homer ;  but  they  ^a«>r- 
white-lefkd,  and  touched  up  th^  cbeeb  v  - 
with  vermilion  or  a  root  called  pmitm,  »f 
alkaneit-reot.    The  B«inua,  Meerdii"  c^'i 
used  oosmetiea  to  preserve  dimr  tam^* 
listing  of  purfloor,  barley^neal,  «f$i> 
hartshorn,  bulbs  of  narasauB,  &e.  A  urtaV  ' 
was  made  with  these,  which  was  kept  et  ^ ' 
all  night  and  partef  ^  day.  Fap{«>(^'' 
Nero,  invented  jm-outaeat  for  the  fmx.<s~- 
her  name  PripyiCMiiuin,  wade  of  asto)' nk  '' 
in  hie  Medicamina  Faciei,  says  that  l')f*^' 
the  barley  brought  from  the  lihyani*^^ 
with  an  equal  quantity  t£  bean-flonr.w^  ' 
sixth  part  of  a  pouad  of  hartshuni  pssKuVA. ' 
Meve,  and  twelve  nawisMB  bnibe,  t*c  c 
KUin,  as  iiHich  Tuscan  eeed,  aod  eigfawi**'! 
honey,  will  render  the  face  nnaeCher  ■ada'' 
liaot  than  a  mirror.    The  Buouibe  tlm 
a  kind  of  rouge,  iior  the  cheeks,  as 
of  Plautus  ;  pots  «f  Aia  ettbrtaaoe  jMh  «:  ] 
crvatal,  siaiUar  to  lha  aedora,  were  Joast  * 
culaneuB.    The  HMwa,  «r  jmfmin»,  ' 
the  Gwek  aad  Boamiliidies,  waaef  aiMFM'' 
made  of  a  white  ohiUk,  disK^ved  ■■  • 
liquid,  tmoe  precapitated.    Tba  hut  pKCf^  y 
the  rouge.    Tuey  also  used  a  red  isyv»M 
rizium,  wtuto  lead  (ceriMso^  end  cbw  (^''''"  ^ 
use  of  both  red  and  white  faint  «if,iB  ih:i>' 
Augustus,  confined  le  wtmea  of  qiiaf>V- 

We  give -the  following  stary  in  tiuthar  '* *' ' ^ 
effect  these  things  had  npoa  tbe  sades«- 
furnished  to  Laywd's  "  Ninevrh,"  i"  1**- - 
Sdmuet  Birch  of  the  Britibh  ilwewa- 

Artuus.  king  of  the  Mtsdec,  had  sidost' 
jects  one  Pai-sendes,  a  man  renewveJ  tiv  ' 
and  strength.     Panwnika,  hanag  t^-'^ 
NananiB,  &e  govenxir  of  Bahyka,  *>* 
inate  in  his  person, 
conceived  a  dielike  to  Imb,  aad  «M  ^ 
transfer  bis  post  to  him.  The  fciK  "'^  ' 
 DiqilizedbyC-TOOQlP — -  - 
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Nutara»,  haviagr  hewd  what  had  occurred,  iwore  to 
be  rerenged  od  Ptfsondes. 

The  gallant  Meile  waa  indaccd  to  drink  sweet 
wioes  mixed  witfc  iatoxicatint;  dragn,  and  was  taken 
before  Nanarus,  who  uked  bim  why  ha  had  tried  to 
supplant  him.  *'  Because  I  thongbt  myself  more 
wi>rthy  of  the  honor,  for  I  am  more  manl/  and  more 
naefut  to  the  king  than  you,  who  are  shaven,  and 
have  your  eyea  underlined  with  stibium,  and  yonr 
fuL-e  painh'd  with  white  lend."  Nanarua  tht:n 
Rwore  hj  Belua  aod  by  Mylitta  (the  Babylooian 
Venua),  Uiat  he  woidd  qaickly -make  Parwades 
soAer  and  &irer  than  any  wonan.  He  had  him 
shaved  and  robbed  with  puinice-Htone,  bathed  twive 
a  day,  his  eyes  .imderliaeil,  and  taagbt  to  sing  aod 
play  upon  tlie  harp,  aad  bis  faair  plaited  like  a  wo- 
man's. The  experimeot  socceeJetl,  and  the  manly 
Parsottdes  became  as  efEeraiaate  aa  Nanerus.  Ar- 
teas,  the  king,  after  seven  years,  heard  of  bis  fsvor^ 
tte,  and  demanded  tiiat  be  should  be  restored.  Tiie 
stnhawador  who  came  with  this  demand  was  invited 
by  Nanaros  to  a  banquet,  in  the  course  of  which 
en«  hundred  and  fitly  feinjUe  players  entered  the 
hall,  and  N^naros  asked  the  ambassador  which  of 
the  womttn  he  tboagbt  superior  to  the  rest  in  beauty 
and  aecomptiiihnients ;  upon  which  he  pointe<l  to 
Fitnk>nde5.  The  latter  wa»  then  !tet  free^-aad  con- 
trived,  ou  bis  retarn  hooK,  to  infiicC  summary  puo- 
iibwtot  en  bii  eMmj. 

The  oritfotala  use  teknouda^  a  perfectly  white 
cream,  conipoaed  of  jasmiae  pomade  and  benzoin, 
iff  means  of  which  m  Tory  naturd  btrt  transient 
Uooin  is  ioaparted  to  the  cheeks.  They  also  use  6a- 
tiika,  a  coosptexioa  powder,  made  of  cowrie  abella, 
rice,  borax,  leaioaa,  and  eggs,  with  bean*  and  len- 
tils. Sunnini,  in  bis  '^Travela  in  E^pt,"  says: 
*  So  mnch  care  ia  not  Arown  away ;  oowhere  are 
the  women  BMre  Bniformly  beautitM,  nowhere  do 
tbey  poaseus  more  the  talent  of  asetsting  nature, 
Bowbere,  in  a  word,  ore  they  better  skilled  or  more 
practised  in  the  art  of  arrestint;  or  pairing  the 
ravages  of  time,  —  an  art  which  has  ito  pnnciples  and 
a  ^reat  variety  of  pnvtical  recipes."  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  when  in  the  East,  appbed  soiue 
of  the  celebrated  Balm  of  Mecca  to  her  cheeks ; 
bal,  instead  of  oukiiw  ber  beaotifol  forever,"  her 
face  waa  red  and  swukn  &r  three  days.  (Lietter 
uxvii.) 

The  Chinese  belles,  having  at  night  hcdaobed 
themselves  with  a  mixture  of  tea,  oil,  and  ricc-floar, 
scrape  this  off  in  tlie  morning,  and  apply  a  white 
powder,  called  Meen  Fun,"  toncbtog  up  the 
cheeks  and  nostrils,  and  tbe  lip  of  the  tongue,  with 
a  lit^  carmitM,  and  spriokle  rice-powdM  over  the 
Ck^  aa  a  finishing  tooco. 

TikB  celebrated  Uintfrafj  Water  was  Snb  pre- 
pared in  1S70  in  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Hnngary,  who 
Bad  the  reeipe  from  a  bermit,  and  became  so  beauti- 
ful thtoi^h  the  use  of  it,  that  her  band  was  asked 
in  marriage  at  the  age  of  aeventy-two  hy  tbe  king  of 
IV)land.  In  an  ancient  French  perfumery -book, 
eotitlad  Les  Secrets  de  Maintre  Alexyn  de  Fiedmon- 
(ou,  we  find  the  tblhiwing  curious  (brainla  for  a 
manretloUB  water :  "  Take  a  young  raven  from  tbe 
Bwt,  fettd  it  00  hard  eggs  for  ^rty  days,  kill  it,  and 
distil  it  with  myrtlMeaves,  talc,  and  almond  oil" 
In  a  French  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century  (print- 
ed in  Fairholt's  collection  of  ■'  S*tirical«  Son^s  aail 
Foem^  oo  Costume,**  pabliiihed  by  the  Ptsrcy  Socie- 
tyin  1849),  descriptive  of  the  wares  of  a  mercer,  he 
drctares :  1  have  cotton  with  which  they  rouge, 
and  whitening  >irith  which  they  wluten  themselvtui." 


Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxfiml,  introduced  many 
cosmetics,  peHwmes,  Sm.  from  abroad,  iato  the  court 
of  Elizabeth,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Virgin 
Queen  ami  her  ladies 

Tbe  DuL-hess  of  Newcastle  (lejt^.  Charlee  L) 
recomraeuds  ladies  to  remove  the  lint  skin  off  the 
face  with  oil  of  vitriol,  that  a  new  akin  may  come 
io  its  place ;  a  very  strange  way  of  inapreving  the 
complexion.  Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet  (Act  iu.  Sc.  I), 
says :  *'  I  liave  heard  of  your  painiings  too,  well 
enough ;  God  hath  given  you  ccte  fitce,  and  you 
make  yourselves  another."  And  Evelyn,  in  bis 
Diary  (1655),  remarks:  "I  now  obwrved  how  the 
women  began  to  punt  themselves,  formerly  a  mo^t 
ignominious  thing,  and  used  oaly  by  women  of  bad 
character."  But  as  early,  as  1602,  we  vrtkerfrooaan  * 
allusion  in  Mtrston'a  **  Antouo  and  MeUitln,"  that 
courtiers  of  the  male  sex  oceosioikally  n8<4  cdcr 
fur  their  faces;  BosaaJiae,  one  of  the  chandera  in 
the  play,  enumeraUng  the  faults  of  her  suiton,  says: 
*•  The  fifth  punts,  ana  has  alwajs  a  good  color  for 
what  be  speaks." 

Bulwer,  in  his  "Artificial  Changeling,"  (16dO), 
tella  us  :  "  Sometimes  they  tbink  they  hanru  too  muvh 
color;  then  they  uae  art  to  make  them  pale  and 
tiirr.  !Now  they  have  too  little  cohn* ;  then  Spanish 
paper,  red  leather,  or  elher  cosmetical  rabrica  must 
be  bad."  Even  Waller  coakpluns  of  bis  Sacharissn: 

"  ^RiBaHon^  IktB  nvmcd  h  mhn  i 

Hb  macMa  took  botb  flash  aod  btoad  ; 

All  that  I  vonhlpped  aadlvfiw, 
niat  tH-auty  — now  Uia  unddrtlotd— 

Appear!  to  hvn  no  mora  of  HA 
Than  (hat  whenof  ho  flmaad  hU  wtfe." 

And  the  Puritan  Stubbes,  in  1698,  observes : — 

"And  tint  T  will  begin  to  tauoh 
Vpoa  Ihb  daabiug  paint ; 
Tbeir  priitu  that  wajr  it  U  to  muoh, 
It  mallei  my  SIom  groif  bint." 

The  court  ladies  of  Charles  IL  used  paint  very 
freely. 

The  autbw  of  "England's  Yanity"  (16S3)  is 
very  severe  upon  the  snbject  of  paint.  He  ends  bis 
mnarks  thus:  "The  French  have  a  good  litany: 
'  From  beef  without  mustard,  a  servant  which  over- 
values himself,  and  from  a  taoman  wkieU  paintethf 
good  Lord,  deliver  ud.' " 

Mr.  Fairhott  says  Spanish  paper  was  naeii  foe  the 
puipoae.  It  was  made  np  into  y«kle  boobs,  ani  a 
leaf  was  torn  out,  and  rubbed  npon  tbe  ebe^^  the 
vermilion  powder  which  covere^  it  being  thus 
transferred  to  the  face. 

Iu  the  Speutatot-  (1711),  an  unfixinnate  husband 
complains :  "  As  for  my  dear,  sever  man  was  so 
enamored  as  I  was  of  her  fiiir  forehead,  aeck,  and 
arms,  as  well  as  the  bright  jet  of  ber  kair ;  but,  to 
mr  great  astontshmeot,  I  foand  they  were  all  the 
e^ect  of  art.  Uer  sluo  is  so  tarnished  by  the  prac- 
tice, that,  when  she  first  wakes  ia  tbe  momtng,  she 
scarce  seems  young  enough  to  be  the  mother  of  ber 
whom  I  carried  to  bed  the  Bight  before.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  part  with  her  the  first  opportan- 
ity,  unless  her  father  will  make  ber  portion. auiCaUe 
to  her  real,  not  hor  atvuined  countenance."  Wal- 
pole  says  that  Laily  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  not 
ouly  used  the  cheapest  white  paint  she  could  get, 
but  left  it  on  ber  skio  so  hmg  that  it  was  obliged  to 
be  Miraped  off  her  face.  Beautiful  Lady  Coventry's 
husband  used  to  chase  ber  round  the  dinner-table, 
that  he  mtight  remove  tbe  obnoxious  color  with  a 
na|>kio  I 

I  Beapecting  faee-piioting  in  modern  times,  we 
I  know  feom  advertisements  that  it  is  extensively- 
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practised.  Some  paints  were  partivutarly  used  by 
actors.  Madame  Rachel,  in  her  examination  before 
the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  in  1862,  8talcd  tliat 
lier  profession  was  a  lucrative  one,  and  that  sbe 
sometimes  obtained  more  tlian  twenty  fiuineas  fur 
enamelling  a  lady's  face.  So  that  a  lady  may  be 
swarthy  or  wrinkled,  withered  or  sallow,  and  yet 
appear  before  the  world  in  the  blooming  graces  of 
sweet  sixteen,  and 

"With  earim*  iirti  dim  dmniM  retire. 
And  trinmph  In  Um  btooiii  of  flRjr-Bve." 

"We  certainly  prefer 

"  A  woman*!  face  iritb  Xature'd  orn  band  p&lutci].'' 

A  fiishion  Analogous  to  that  of  painting,  and 
which  prevailed  about  the  same  time,  waa  uiat  of 
wearing  black  patches  cut  into  various  shapes. 
GUpthome,  in  his  "  Lady's  Privilege  "  (ICIO),  says  : 

Look  you,  Bignor,  if 't  be  a  lover's  part  you  are  to 
act,  take  a  black  spot  or  two.  I  can  furniali  you  ; 
't  will  make  your  face  more  amorous,  and  apptiar 
more  gracious  ih  your  mistrens's  eyes."  In  a  rare 
broadside,  printed  in  1646,  styWd  "  Tiie  Pirtureof  an 
English  Anticke,"  we  have  a  copper-plate  of  a  6r;>t- 
rate  ex(]uisite  in  tlio  period,  who  has  his  &ce  spotted 
with  patches.  But  this  was  only  an  old  cu«tom  re- 
vived, for  the  practice  was  fashionable  with  the  lio- 
man  dame  in  the  hitter  days  of  the  Empire.  Regulus, 
a  famous  Koman  lawyer,  us«d  to  anomt  bis  right  or 
left  eye,  and  wear  a  white  patch  over  the  right  side 
or  the  letl  of  hie  forehead,  ss  he  was  to  plead  either 
for  the  plaintifi'or  defendant. 

Id  "  Wit  Kestorcd,"  a  poem  printed  in  1658,  we 
are  told  of  a  lady  :  — 

"  Her  patOiPi  are  of  every  cut, 

VoT  )iiaii>I(-B  ai»l  fur  auurt  | 
Ilcre ''»  nil  tite  wanderin^c  planata'  algns, 

And  mme  of  the  Used  tbirt, 
AlKsdj  ituBinicd,  la  iiwk«  Oteia  Mlek, 

Tbej  used  no  other  fkj." 

There  is  a  curious  engraving  of  a  lady  with  patches 
in  the  fbnn  of  triangles,  halt-moons,  stars,  and  cross- 
es, in  the  title-page  to  a  sermon  by  Andrew  Jonee, 
entitled  MoH>ia  Satantcus;  or  The  Sin  of  Pride  (15th 
ed.  1666),  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  common  cus- 
tom with  our  proud  ladies  "  to  spot  their  faces  with 
black  patches."  Mr.  Pepys,  it  appears,  did  not  object 
to  them,  for  he  declared  that  his  wife  with  two  or 
three  patches  looked  far  handsomer  than  the  Prin- 
cess Henrietta.  The  same  gentleman  says  that  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  wore  many  patches  "  becau^- 
of  pimples  about  her  mouth."  Tlie  nutiior  of  "  God'c 
Voice  against  Pride  in  Apparel  "  (1683)  pays  thai 
the  black  patches  remind  him  of  plHgut>-spata :  "  and 
methinks  the  mourning-coach  and  horses,  all  in 
black,  and  plying  in  their  fureheads,  sr^nils  readv 
harnea'cd  to  whirl  them  to  Acheron,  though  I  pity 
poor  Charon  for  the  darkness  of  the  night,  since  the 
moon  on  the  chi^k  is  all  an  t>>;lip8c,  and  tlie  poor 
stars  on  the  temples  are  clouded  in  sables,  and  no 
comfort  left  him  but  the  lozenges  on  his  chin, 
which,  if  he  pleases,  be  myy  pick  off*  for  his 
cold." 

A  writer  in  the  «  World  "  for  1 754.  says :  Though 
I  have  seen  with  patience  the  cap  diiniidsbing  to  the 
size  of  a  patch,  I  have  not  with  the  same  unconcern 
observed  the  patch  enlarging  itself  to  the  size  of  a 
cap.  It  id  witli  great  sorrow  that  I  already  see  it 
in  possession  of  that  beautiful  mass  of  blue  which 
hordisrH  upon  thn  eye.  Should  it  increase  on  the 
Bi:lc  cf  that  cxijtiisitB  teature.  what  an  eclijwie  have 
we  to  dread  I  But  surely  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
ladies  will  not  ^ve  ap  that  place  to  a  plaster  which 


the  brightest  jewel  in  the  universe  would  want  lustre 
to  supply."  The  present  generation  may  possibly 
witness  a  revival  of  the  fashion,  an  it  has  witnessed 
the  reappearance  of  the  hoop,  high-hetiled  boots,  long 
gloves,  &C.  of  the  Geoi^ian  period.  All  we  can  say 
is,  We  hope  itof. 

A  CANADIAN  WARRIOli  ON  CAVALRY 
TACTICS.* 
Thk  writer  of  this  volume  fills  a  post  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  has  a  sonorous  eficct,  and  may  even 
impress  the  uninitiated  with  the  btrlief  that  the  au- 
thor is  a  veteran  in  arms,  scarred  with  wounds,  aad 
preternaturatly  wise  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  ait  of 
war.  Commander  of  the  Governor-CJeneral'fl  Btnly- 
Guard  I  The  mind  inEtlnctively  conjures  up  visions 
of  desperate  conflicts,  of  gallant  charges,  of  flash- 
ing sabres  and  flying  foes,  while  spurred  and  hooted 
cavaliers  press  home  a  hot  pursuit.  It  almost  sceou 
a  pity  to  dissipate  this  ptesMng  illuaion  by  hinting 
that  the  terrible  fire-eaters  who  guard  Lord  Monk 
in  name,  but  perform  no  duty  in  reality,  are  merely 
a  troop  of  Canadian  militia,  corresponding  to  oar 
yeomanry  cavalry,  and  about  equal  to  the  utter  in 
discipline  and  experience  of  war.  Vfe  would  not 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  doubt  that  the  Liea> 
teuant-Colonel  commanding  the  redoubtable  hody- 
guai-d  had  not  seen  service  in  the  field.  He  himself 
informs  us  more  than  once,  that  he  was  out  to  grap- 
ple with  the  foe  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fenian  rsid, 
and  actually  slept  for  several  nights  on  the  coU 
ground.  His  weight  in  that  momentous  campaign 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds,  and  that 
of  his  trumpeter  two  hundred  and  five  pounds ;  tad 
he  was  clothed,  as  we  learn  from  another  puu^ 
chiefly  and  prominently,  but  we  hope  not  solely,  ia 
hugb  jack-hoots.  To  that  all  but  bloodless  disturb- 
ance and  those  boots  be  doubtless  owes  bis  in^ira- 
tion  to  enlighten  the  world  on  cavalry  and  its  uses. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  Canadian  yeomanry  officer 
might  not  have  written  a  very  good  book  upon  cav- 
alry drill  if  he  had  brought  intellect  and  judgment 
to  the  task,  relying  on  sufScient  authorities,  or  cit- 
ing well-authenticated  incidents  in  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  any  changes  which  he  might  wgeest; 
but  the  commander  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Gor- 
ur nor- General  of  Canada  has  a  soul  above  mere 
drill.  He  goes  in  for  grand  strategy,  and  suggaU 
nriianic  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  force. 
Fortunately,  he  has  taken  the  only  coherent  ideas 
which  he  ventures  to  give  from  the  recent  wot*  ol 
Sir  Henry  Havdock  ;  but.  in  place  of  the  good  su- 
thorilins  upon  which  Sir  Henry  relies,  the  comm*"* 
der  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Govemw^Generti 
chiefly  cites  the  questionable  acts  and  pciwn" 
cord.^  of  such  men  as  the  late  guerilla  Morgan,  ana 
of  Moflby  and  Gilmore,  the  Confederate  partisans. 
Valu*ble  in  their  way  as  the  deeds  of  these  men 
may  be,  instooctive  even  as  they  might  P^^^- 
Canadian  yeomanry  on  the  occsMon  of  a  r^o' 
raid,  they  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  imitated  by  rtg^ 
lar  soldiers,  or  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a  change 
the  oiv;anization  and  handling  of  regular 

It  is  the  more  remnrkable  that  the  olhctf  «^ 
manding  the  body-guard  should  have  ^  jjj^ 
mistake,  since  he  had  before  him,  i"  Sir  11  J 
Havelock*^  volume,  even  if  he  had  himaelfceweo^ 
mmeinber  the  prominent  events  of  the  '^^t. 
United  States,  a  record  of  some  of  the  moft  rem^ 
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able  feats  performed  by  commanders  of  cavalry, 
which  had  a  real  and  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
course  of  Uih  •war.  If  it  iraa  important  to  carODicle 
General  Stuart's  ri'le  round  Pope's  army,  and  the 
Beizure  of  Pope's  papers,  it  was  surely  of  no  Ic!<s 
importance  to  givo  an  eiuoiite  of  Sheridnn's  work 
in  the  pursuit  of  Lee,  which  ended  in  the  enforced 
surrender  of  the  Confedtrfitc  array;  of  General 
Grierson's  ride  through  Mississippi  und  Louisiana, 
which  bad  a  powerful  efr.!ot  u\>oa  tlie  fiill  of  A'icks- 
bui^;  or  of  GenerHl  AVilsoii's  dcva^'tiiting  sweep 
still  deeper  into  the  South  with  a  honle  of  civalry, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Mr.  Jt'flcrsim  Davis., 
In  writing  a  work  upon  cavalry  as  a  warlike  arm, 
the  author  does  not  deem  it  right  to  refer  to  these 
events  becaus.^  he  is  avowedly  a  violent  aympalhizer 
with  the  Confederates.  To  carry  political  predilec- 
tions into  l)u*ines9  is  bad  enough,  but  to  <rarry  them 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  thi^  orj^aiiizalion  of  cavalry  is 
surely  the  consummate  flower  of  fuolLshnesa.  Let 
us  hear  the  reison  of  tbe  commander  of  tho  body- 
guard against  citing  the  acta  of  Sheridan,  or  at- 
tcnipring  to  estimate  the  Ii'Ssons  he  has  taught  cav- 
alry commandeni,  which  Sir  II.  Ilavulork,  n  profes- 
sional soldier,  ha->  so  ably  deduced.  "  S*!*  riiian  waa 
ai  poor  an  oflliL'cr,"  snys  Mr.  Denison,  "for  the  pop- 
ular reputation  he  h«d,  ever  lived,  urdcss,  per- 
bapfi,  Generil  Gftnt."  The  "  unU-ss  purhiips"  is 
here  extremely  good.  Poor  as  lie  was,  Sheridan 
was  Rt.iU  superior  to  his  commaniling  ofBcer.  who 
took  Vicksburg,  defeated  Br»gg,  captured  llich- 
mond,  and  compelled  Lee  to  surrender  !  When  a 
book  is  di9n;raced  by  so  evident  an  outburst  of  pro- 
vincial spleen,  it  destroys  the  confidence  of  the 
reader  so  completely  that  he  feels  he  cannot  accept 
even  the  quotations  of  the  author  aa  correct.  Mr. 
Denison  has  been  able  to  obtain  from  General  Fitz- 
bugh  Lee  and  General  Ro^er,  of  the  late  Confed- 
erate service,  interesting  letters  upon  the  equipment 
and  use  of  cavalry.  IIul  he  been  less  of  a  politician 
and  more  of  a  soldier,  he  might  with  as  great  ease 
have  obtained  the  views  of  Sheridan,  Averill, 
Grierson,  Wilson,  or  Stct-dman  of  the  Federal  ser- 
vice, so  as  to  have  atbiiitted  of  a  comparison  ;  but 
apparently  tbe  commander  of  the  body-guard  can- 
not fbi^ivc  Sherid  m  for  beating  his  friend  E.irly  at 
Winchester.  We  have  pointed  out  tht-se  defi'cts  the 
more  strongly,  as  the  hook  itself  brings  to;;«thcr  in 
a  popular  form  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  o^  cavalry  which  might  be 
usi'fiil  to  yeomanry  ofIic;'r3,  or  the  commanders  of 
colonial  mounted  militia.  On  ttio  great  subji^ct  of 
the  day,  whether  cav.tlry  should  be  armfd  and  em- 
ployed as  mounted  infantry,  rather  than  in  the  man- 
ner  adopted  hitherto  in  Europe,  it  v  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  commander  of  thn  hnrse  succes-ifully 
launched  ag-unst  the  C-inidian  Foniaoa  Rgreos  gen- 
erally with  Sir  Henry  Ilavelnck. 

We  are  hound  to  say,  however,  tliat  the  profes- 
sion il  soldier  urges  reform  with  a  zeal  and  mtelli- 
geneo  much  su|>erior  to  ihosR  of  the  colonist,  and 
adduces  reason^  for  orpan-e  chan^fs  in  the  cavalry 
arm  more  powertid  than  those  which  are  advanced 
by  the  eulogist  of  Mr.  Mo^by.  Tho  sfratcgieal  use 
of  cavalry  is  not  different  in  ihpury  in  mo;lern 
ttmen  from  what  it  was  in  the  wars  of  the  R'»man% 
Although  probably  quitf  unknown  to  himsflf,  Sher- 
idan, in  his  dewisivB  b^t'le  against  Karly  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  employed  exactly  the  same 
tactics  as  Germanicus  in  his  great  hattio  with  Ar- 
miniu4,  as  rel  ited  by  Taritns.  The  Roman  prince, 
while  feeling  tbe  enemy's  ventre  with  the  le^ioaa, 


despatched  the  cavalry  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
battle  to  fall  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Che- 
rusci,  who  formed  one  of  the  wings  of  the  German 
array.  Tho  manccuvre  was  entirely  successful  in 
rolling  up  tho  wing,  and  thus  introducing  confusion 
and  dismay  into  tho  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  then  vigorously  pressed  by  the  legions,  and 
utterly  routed.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  Sheri- 
dan found  Earlv  stron^lj*  intrenched  in  the  narrow 
throat  of  the  vaftcy,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  carry 
his  intrenthmcnta  by  a  front  attack.  He  acconlingty 
despatched  Custer  with  his  cavalry  or  mounted 
rifles  to  make  a  long  detour  to  the  right.,  and  to 
come  sweeping  in  through  tho  hills  in  reaf  of  Ear- 
ly's position.  The  orders  were  accomplished  to  the 
letter,  and  so  soon  as  Sheridan  saw  that  Custer  was 
in  position,  and  was  advancing  rapidly,  ho  gave 
the  order  to  attack,  and  gjiined  an  easy  and  over- 
whelming victory.  The  flank  march  of  Custer 
could  not  have  been  performed  by  infiintry  within 
any  reasonable  tiaie,  nor  c6uld  hb  attack  have  been 
a  serious  danger  to  the  Confederates,  had  not  bis 
weapons  and  Iiia  mode  of  iiiati€cuvring  placed  htm 
on  an  eipiatity  with  his  opponents.  Tho  Roman 
horsemen  and  the  German  infantry  had  arms  of 
almost  equal  cfHciency,  while  the  cavalry,  in  addi- 
tion, had  the  speed  and  momentum  of  the  charge, 
the  weight  of  the  horse,  and  the  moral  effect  of  a 
sutMen  appearance  of  danger,  all  in  their  favor. 
Had  mere  liorsemen,  armed  as  our  brilliant  but  use- 
less cavalry  are,  made  the  attempt  which  with  Cus- 
ter was  successful,  they  could  have  been  resisted 
and  overwhelmed  with  case  by  tbe  rifles  and  long- 
range  cannon  of  their  adversaries.  Custer's  men, 
however,  were  mounted  infantry,  armed  with  re- 
peating rifles,  and  so  soon  as  the  speed  of  their 
fiorsea  had  carried  them  to  the  eoemy's  flank  and 
reuTt  they  were,  in  fact,  to  all  intents,  <«  new  army 
in  position.  According  to  tbe  drill  of  then  monnt- 
cd  riflemen,  two  out  of  everjr  three  can  dismount 
and  manccuvre  as  infantry,  while  the  third  holds  the 
horses,  ready  to  take  the  whole  swiftly  in  advance 
or  retreat,  or  to  execute  another  Hank  movement 
as  may  be  ordered. 

Tbe  general  principle  which  ought  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of  is  that  cavalry,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
full  advantage  which  the  horse  gives  them,  ought  to 
be  on  a  level  with  the  infantry  m  their  fire-arm  and 
mode  of  manoeuvring.  In  the  days  of  Rosbach  and 
Ziethen,  and  even  of  Austerlitz  and  Leipsic,  the 
cavalry,  when  they  were  thrown  in  vast  masses  on 
their  adversaries  to  achieve  some  grand  result,  were 
really  not  much  inferior  in  wea|K>ns,  and  the  strato* 
gy  of  charging  in  masses  was  a  judicious  ose  of  this 
poweiful  arm  against  an  infantry  not  armed  with 
rifles.  Mr.  Denison  saggctits  that  tbe  portion  of  the 
cavalry  for  mere  charffing  purposes  (of  which  be 
ui^etf  tbe  retention)  ought  to  use  the  revolver  in 
preference  to  the  sabre.  But  what  are  they  sup- 
posed to  charge  ?  If  infantry,  long  before  they  can 
get  within  pistol  range  they  would  be  annihilated 
by  the  fire  of  the  Snider  or  the  CbassepdL  Is  it  a 
bittery  of  Armstrongs?  tt  must  be  recollected 
that  artillery  is  now  in  position  at  a  much  greater 
distance  than  formerly,  that  the  surprise  of  a  battery 
is  extremely  unlikely,  an')  the  chance  once  in  fifty 
years  is  certainly  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  maintain- 
ing a  show  cavalry  during  peace.  Bt-sides,  if  such 
a  chance  should  prest-nt  itself,  it  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  mounted  rifles  with  as  much  fwift- 
ness,  and  the  prize  secured  with  more  certainty, 
because  the  dismonnted  horsemen  could  form  a 
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more  efEcient  defence  ajUMTiBt  a  return  charge. 
Tbe  only  otherposotbte  collision  is  between  cavalry 
anfl  caraTry.  ibis  the  mounted  rifleman  can  do  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  dragoon,  but  he  has  resources 
at  his  command  which  lui^rht  easily  prove  fatal  to 
bis  adversary.  The  dismounted  men  could  first 
rec-'ive  their  showy  brethren  with  several  rapid  and 
crushing  volleys  from  their  breech- loaders,  then 
mount  and  charge  the  shattered  line  of  the  foe  with 
a  consciousness  of  vic^l^y  which  nothing  could 
withslAiuli  In  the  late  German  war,  the  meeting  of 
c»valry  with  cavalry,  armed  only  with  lance  and 
s^ibre,  approached  the  ludivrous  in  tbe  minimtun  of 
reftult  to  the  mdximuni  of  apparent  power.  When 
the  opportunity  at  lengtb  came  for  astng  cavalry  In 
the  pursuit  alter  Sadowa,  the  Prussians  found  it 
dangerous  to  launch  their  ({[litterint;  masses  against 
even  a  tieaten  infantry  armt'd  with  the  ordinary 
muzxie-loading  rifle.  Ilad  King  William  pa-iaessfd 
a  force  armed  and  trained  like  the  horsemen  of 
Sheridan,  it  could  hitve  swept  past  the  flank  of  the 
retreating  columns,  and  taken  up  succewively  such 
intrent'hud  p:»itiun9  as  to  have  compelled  the  surren- 
der of  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  army.  The 
whole  question  of  cavalry  organiz-ilioa  and  uses 
must  be  reroiisidered,  but  we  frankly  confei^d  wc 
should  prefer  the  views  of  authoriues  witli  less 
sounding  tiiles  than  the  comiuamler  of  the  body- 
guard of  tbe  Governor- General  of  Canada,  and  with 
a  trifle  iiioru  experience  in  the  art  of  war  than  could 
be  gained  in  opposing  a  Fenian  raid,  however  m.ig- 
niHcent  the  _jack-boi>t8  of  the  hero,  or  however 
undoubted  his  bleeptug  for  several  higbtB  on  the 
cold  ground. 


BEETLE-HUNTING. 
[tntulBted  liir  £rs>i  Satl-rd^t  from  thu  itcet»  4t»  Dtw 

Amoxo  those  insects  which  attack  trees  and 
plants,  the  beetle  and  its  larva:,  vulgarly  called 
while  iconii  or  win;?,  are  those  wliich  cause  the  great- 
eat  ravagfs.  If  in  certain  years  the  dam^ige  is 
hardly  seiiMble,  in  others  the  evil  assumes  the  pro- 
portiuns  of  a  re^l  dis  aster.  On  what  do  these  dif- 
f'trences  depend  ?  How  does  it  h^tppen,  moreover, 
th^t  the  scourge  seems  to  redouble  in  ititt;nsity  in 
proportion  as  agriuulture  grows  uiore  perfect  ?  We 
shall  be  able  to  explain  these  singular  phenomena 
by  making  use  of  the  most  recent  researches  of 
which  these  vor.icious  eoleoptera  have  been  the  ob- 
ject    This  will  furnish  us  the  opportunity  of  ex- 

Eoslng  the  means  most  fit  to  liuiit,  throu^i  beette- 
un(ing,  their  excessive  reproduction.  This  new 
kind  of  chase,  enoouraged  by  the  public  adminis- 
tration, oPf^anized  in  uertain  localities  according  to 
very  ingenious  methods  by  d!>tinguisbed  a^ric^uur- 
ists.  has  already  produced  efficacious  resuTrs.  The 
expt'nEcs  which  it  entails  are  almost  insignificant. 
The  bodies  of  the  adult  insects  and  of  the  Urvie  fur- 
oi.-'h,  bt-sidi?^,  an  ai-tive  manure,  of  which  the  value 
bus  naturally  to  be  deducted  frum  the  «xpen^e 
caused  by  collecting  them.  Aa  to  the  importance 
which  thf  qiii'Mtion  of  beetle-huutin<^  presents  from 
the  point  ot'  view  of  the  general  mtercsta  of  the 
country,  it  will  be  snfficient,  in  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  it,  to  statu  that  the  losses  inflicted  on  French 
agriculiure  by  beetles  have  bet-n  estimated  in  c«r- 
tiiid  years,  alWr  well-ascertained  avemges,  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  a  tbuu»And  iiiillions  of  francs.  Be- 
fore showing  the  wiya  invented  fur  cutting  short 
these  devastations,  we  must  set  forth  in  a  lew  worda 


the  mode  of  development,  the  metamorplioscs,  die 
habits  of  these  eoleoptera,  the  most  dreaded  for  onr 
fields,  our  forests,  anu  onr  gardens. 

The  eoleoptera  in  genera]  have  been  studied  with 
more  care,  and  are  better  known,  than  most  of  the 
entomological  species  scattered  aver  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  These  insects,  designated  by  tbe  ancients 
under  the  name  of  scarabees,  ofier,  atmoet  all,  to  fb« 
eye  varied  colors  and  beautiful  metallic  reflections, 
which  have  fi.Yed  from  all  time  tbe  attention  of  men. 
They  are  easily  recognizable  by  their  wings,  covered 
with  solid  elytra,  whence  has  come  to  them  the  de- 
'noinination  under  which  they  are  now  clasufied  in 
treatises  of  Natural  History.*  The  wings  are 
small,  provided  with  ramified  nerves,  and  unfold 
or  fold  themselves  under  the  elytra  with  a  remarka- 
ble fai-ility,  according  as  the  inset^'t  prepares  to  take 
flight  or  settles  on  an  object.  The  order  of  eoleop- 
tera contains  twenty  families,  which  subdivide 
themselves  into  a  very  large  number  ,of  species; 
there  are  at  present  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ticketed  in  the  collections.  We  shall  attatdi 
uui-selves  only  to  the  family  of  the  scarabeee,  one  of 
the  mo:>t  numerous  and  most  interestiogf  and  the 
only  one  of  which  we  shall  ag^n  find  representatives 
in  the  course  of  this  study. 

Tiie  inilividuals  which  compose  it  can  be  distrib- , 
ut-ed  into  seven  tribes,  of  which  tbe  first,  that  of  tbe 
lliii'al  beetle,  comprehends  a  Feries  of  cbarminc; 
irirecla,  winch  support  themselves  from  the  ^iiice  of 
flowers.  The  golden  beetle  offers  a  beautiful  type 
of  this  tribe.  In  the  country  be  is  called  "  the  king 
of  beetles."  It  is  of  a  golden  green  with  white 
snots  i  when  it  flies  in  the  sun,  scarcelr  lifling  its 
elytra,  all  ita  bofly  has  tbe  sparkling  brUliancy  of  a 
polished  metal.  During  the  summer,  the  golden  bee- 
tiedwells  in  gardens;  it  penetrates  into  the  hearts 
ruses  and  peonies,  ^e[)o^es  on  the  petals  of  honey- 
suckles, and  sucks  their  sugared  juice.  It  is,  more- 
over, perfectly  iuufiensive,  and  causes  no  damage. 
Tbe  females  lay  their  eggs  at  the  foot  of  trees  ;  and 
when  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  young  larvs  find 
within  their  reach  the  ligneous  debris  on  which  they 
feed.  When  the  raomcTit  of  metamorphosis  has  ar- 
rived, and  from  larvae  they  are  about  to  pass  into 
the  rank  of  beetles,  they  envelop  themselves  in 
an  ovuid  shell  with  thick  sides,  constructed  from 
agglutinated  detritus.  There  are  still  found  very  fre- 
quently in  our  gardens  two  smaller  and  less  brilliant 
uetouia,  —  tbe  orown  cefonia,  spotted  with  white; 
and  the  hwry  cetonia,  which  is  n  d,  and  coves^d  with 
long  hairs.  In  the  hot  regions  of  Africa,  in  India, 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  Sunda  Tries,  are  cetonia  of  a 
remarkable  beauty,  aa  the  GoUath  of  Drwy  or  the 
Golialh  Cuciqtte,  —  sorts  of  giants  among  the  insects 
of  that  tiibe. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  tribe  of  scarabeans,  a 

subdivision  of  the  family  of  scarabeidie,  that  the 
largest  of  the  eoleoptera  are  to  be  met  with.  The 
scarabeans  are  insects  with  a  heivy  body,  powerful 
mandibles,  and  jaws  garnished  with  teeth.  The 
males  are  in  general  provided  with  horns  of  difl*er- 
cnt  t'urms  of  which  the  use  has  not  as  yet  been 
ilivioed,  and  which  give  them  a  strange  af'pect 
The  Scarabtus  llcrcuUs,  rather  common  with  u»,  is 
well  kno-^n  thruughout  the  world.  It  is  black,  shin- 
ing, spotted  with  brown  ;  the  prothorax  and  the  front 
■>'■  the  iii  tle  bear  each  a  very  long  horn.  The  type 
of  he  sc^rabt-es  of  our  country,  without  teeth  in  the 
ja  vs,  id  the  Oi-^leg  tumicornu,  commonly  designated 
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hy  the  names  of  rlunoceroB  aod  now-hozaed.  .Its 
larvse,  more  numeroua  thao  those  of  the  beetle, 
^tve  in  the  old  trunks  of  oak-trees,  in  fallen  treea, 
And  feed  on  tho  lignf-oiu  fculntanue.  In  the  for- 
eita  of  India  nod  of  Sjutb  America,  where  the 
larg^  acarabeea  abound,  they  acquit  themselves  very 
eiiergeticBlly  of  the  offiue  whiub  seems  to  have  de- 
volved on  taem  of  di4nte};ratiDg  dead  wood.  The 
soluble  or  ganfonn  elunieuta  whiuh  there  exiat  in 
eombinattcHi  can,  thuiks  to  them,  diSuM  themeelves 
in  the  air  or  penetrate  into  the  soil,  in  order  to 
furnish  new  elements  for  vefjetable  and  animal 
organixatioDs.  Inaeets  contribute  evidently  in  tbie 
manner  to  equilibrate  the  destructive  and  creative 
foroea  which  preside  over  the  renewal  of  life  on 
the  Rvrface  of  the  globe.  It  fidb  to  them  also,  in 
fulfilling  .this  part,  to  becMne  very  annoying  to 
hwmap  induitry* 

-  In  the  tribe  of  coprina  mutt  be  mentioned  the 
steuchi^  whose  singular  instinetB  had  without  doubt 
wy  mush  utonia^d  the  £^-pti«M,  for  there  is  to  be 
fbtrad  DO  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  land  ol' 
the  Pharaobs,  figured  in  amulets  and  placed  in  sar- 
eopbagi,  the  aacred  ateuchus,  (or  which  the  peoples  of 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  profe»sed  greftt  veneration. 
It  is  an  insect  quite  black,  almost  three  centimt-tres 
in  length.  Its  eljrtra  are  finely  cut,  and  itit  front 
are  armed  with  a  strong  set  of  teeth.  The  two 
posterior  feet,  much  longer  than  the  four  others, 
complete  its  instruments  of  labor.  Tlie  care  which 
it  takes  to  inture  the  preservation  of  its  eggs  and 
the  developmeDt  of  its  larva:  is  moat  ouriutu.  In- 
stead of  concealing  simply,  like  the  other  copropha- 
gaos,  in  cow-duog,  or  m  some  little  cavity,  the  ^g 
which  it  has  just  laid,  the  female  of  the  ateuchud 
eurrounda  it  with  preoaution  in  a  little  dung,  and 
rolls  afterwards  this  little  lump  on  the  ground  with 
its  postenor  feet  It  has  soon  formed  a  solid  and 
wull-paoked  baIl,of  whiuh  the  egg  occupies  the  centre. 
The  next  thing  ia  to  bury  iu  The  insect  has  al- 
ready made  choioe  of  a  spot  where  its  larvie,  when 
first  hatched,  will  be  able  to  find  food.  It  is 
towards  this  pmnt  that  it  directs  itself,  puahing  the 
ball  before  iL  If  it  meets  an  obstacle  on  the  way, 
it  places  the  egg  on  its  broad  head  in  order  to  p«88 
it  by.  If  the  enterprise  exceeds  its  strength,  it  goes 
to  «eek  •awstanoe.  It 'm  seen  to  6y  away,  and  return 
shortly  with  lour  or  five  ateochi,  who  help  it  to  lift 
the  precious  burden  and  to  set  it  on  th|  right  road. 
When  Ae  eeg  has  at  leiwth  readied  a  propitious 
place,  the  inawtriooB  femwe  digs  a  hole  with  its  ao- 
tenor  feet,  which  aerve  it  as  a  spade;  it  plaoes 
ks  ^gg  therein,  then  covers  it  ^ain  wi^  earth, 
and,  Bweqpiog  the  ground  with  its  posterior  fuel, 
which  are  furnished  with  a  brush,  removes  with 
care  the  tcaoes  of  the  iide  whioh  it  has  just  cover- 
ed op. 

We  come  to  the  tribe  of  the  melolonthines,  that 
to^rhioh  belongs  the  ordinary  beetle,  in  eatomologjr 
the  Meloiontba  vulgaris.  It  may  be  regardetl  as  the 
fype  of  this  tribe  ;  it  is  also  its  oioit  drewled  repre- 
aeotative.  fiome  other  epeoies  of  melokmtba  ui  our 
oeuBtries  devour  also  the  leaves  of  tre«!s,  and  in  tl>e 
larva  state  gnaw  the  roots  of  plants  ;  suuh  are  the 
rhizotrc^ues  of  spring  and  £tll,  which  may  be  seen 
flying  in  tbeevemng  in  avenues  planted  wi^  elms, 
the  great  fitUep-beetle,  brown,  and  covered  with  mi- 
nute lAtte  sesLn  irregulariy  arrangeil,  which  is  met 
.with  in  the  vicini^  of  the  Mia.  Hone  of  these  tn- 
aecl8,bowever,  nreanffiuimitly  dimeminated  tohe  very 
hurtful.  It  is  not  so  with  the  ordinary  beetle.  In 
••TiaiD  yens,  there  are  Men  to  appear,  in  the  oioitth 
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of  April,  enormous  quantities.  Tliey  terminate 
their  career  onl:r  towards  the  month  of  June,  and 
duriqg  all  this  time  devour  the  .leaves  of  diflerent 
trues,  —  maples,  poplars,  birches,  beuches,  and  oaks. 
They  seem  to  accord  a  marked  pn-fcrence  to  the 
foliage,  or  even  the  flowers  and  fruits,  of  the  elm  ; 
hence  the  name  of  beetle's  bready  given  in  Uie.  coun- 
try to  the  orgaiiii  of  inllorefii:encu  and  fruciific;ftiun 
of  the  common  elm.  Oi't«n  fonuts  are  entirely  de- 
spoiled by  them  in  the  first  months  of  t^pring.  How- 
ever, Utu  evil  which  the  beetles  do  to  trees  cannot 
be  compared  to  that  which  they  have  already  done 
to  the  crops,  when  tliey  lived  underground  in  tbe 
larva  state,  gnawing  the  roots  of  forage  plants  and 
cereals.  Tbe  different  subterranean  uieUtmorphoses 
of  this  coleoptera  embraoe,  in  fact,  a  »fiaue  of  three 
years,  duritt<r  which  it  shows  unceasiiigly  an  ex- 
treme vonauity. 

When  the  fismdca  are  about  laying,  they  choose 
a  light  soil,  or  one  mellowed  by  culture,  and  bury 
themselves  in  it  and  deposit  their  ^gjgs.  On  an  av- 
erage each  fettule  has  forty.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
or  thirty-seven  days,  the  little  Urvis  become  Iiatched. 
They  have  already  strong  mandibles,  furnished  with 
a  tooth  cut  to  a  bevel  angle  ;  they  are  cooMquentLy 
very  well  armed  for  cutting  roots  -eas-ly,  and  they 
set  to  work  immediately.  Tbe  iiueuls  remain  .n 
the  larva  state  during  two  or  three  years,  according 
to  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Most  oflen  tbey  do  not  arrive  at  the  term  of  thur 
metamorphoses  till  the  spring  of  tbe  third  y«ar.  Jf 
the  beetles  have  finished  their  translbrmitiou  befi>re 
this  epoch,  at  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  tlwiy 
remain  buried  and  torpid  in  their  hole  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  coasuming,  without  doubt,  the  fat 
accumulated  in  tiieir  tissues.  In  tiie  spring  they 
leave,  definitively,  the  earth. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  larvre  ef  beetles 
have  never  been  found  in  waste  land.  Consequently 
tbese  insects  were  rare  in  ancient  times.  Agricul- 
ture, being  lees  advanced,  knew  neither  deep  tillage 
nor  turning  up.  Tbe  methods  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, from  oeing  more  and  aiore  generalized,  have 
mellowed,  aerated  tbe  soil,  and  liwilitated  the 
development  and  penetration  of  roots.  The  larvK: 
have  therefore  found  much  more  facility  in  working 
a  passage  and  seeking  their  nourisliment  even  in 
beils  of  vegetable  earth  of  which  the  access  was 
dosed  to  them.  Thoy  bury  themselves  more  and 
more  in  praportioa  as  tbe  temperature  bvcaues 
more  sevttre,  ascend  again  when  it  grows  mikl,  and 
find  themselves  thus  in  Uie  oondiUons  moatfavoEalile 
fur  prospering  and  developing  nnder  tbe  soil.  Con- 
sequentlv  the  number  of  beetles  increases  in  a 
really  aUrmiog  manner.  It  would  be  out  of  tbe 
quastian  to.niake.agricultare  retrograde  and  return 
to  the  usages  of  the  rude  tillage  of  fiirmer  times, 
which  sonrcely  scnatubed  tbe  surface  of  Uie  earth. 
An  irresistible.and  very  rational  tendency  nigfs  us, 
on  tbe  contrary,  to  make  cultivation  perfect  in  order 
to  increase  continually,  in  equal  superficies  with  the 
cultivated  soil,  the  total  weight  and  value  of  the 
crops.  The  destruction  of  the  coleoptera  is  then  a 
problem  of  which  it  becomes  more  ami  more  impor- 
tant to  discover  tbe  solution.  When  impdled  by 
tlie  mildness  of  the  weather  tbe  larvic  owund  again 
towards  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  rare  to  per- 
ceive frmn  one  day  to  the  next  on  the  aerial  orjrana 
of  i^ants  the  external  signs  of  Uie  attauks  which  the 
roots  undergo.  Entire  fields,  covtreil  with  the 
vigorous  and-  bealtliy  shoot:)  of  a  growth  of  hemp, 
snow  of  a  sudden  the  extrenuties  ^  the  stalks  bent 
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ilo-vii,  ihti  leaves  withered,  and  soon  aft«r  dried  up. 
'Different  herbaceous  vegetables  of  high  cultivation, 
cereals,  colzas,  and  leguminous  plants,  manifest  at 
the  s»me  epoch,  and  for  the  same  reason,  Bjrmptomi 
of  decay. 

Among  those  nho  have  studied  with  the  most 
perseverance  and  success  the  habits  of  these  larvtc, 
aniT  who  have  proposed  the  best  conceived  methods 
for  destroying  tlicm,  we  must  mention  firat  M. 
Jules  Reiset.  He  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  the  SOtli  December,  18(i7,  a  memoir  in 
which  are  elucidated  many  important  points,  until 
then  obscure,  touching  the  subterranean  life  of  these 
white  worms.  M.  Rei^et  has  proceeded  in  his 
investigations  with  much  method.  He  has  caused 
every  day  regular  diggings  of  a  determined  depth 
to  be  mnde  in  his  tiitlds.  He  had  ali^o  a  large 
al<-ohol  thermometer  placed  in  the  open  country,  of 
whidi  the  lower  bulb  was  at  a  depth  of  50  centi- 
metres. The  zero  of  the  graduation  of  tbia  ther- 
mometer was  level  with  the  ground ;  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  bed  of  eitrth  which  served  as  the 
habitation  of  the  larvaa  could  therefore  be  read  on 
the  stem.  Another  thermometer,  kept  in  the  open 
air,  allowed  this  temperature  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  double  observation 
was  made  and  noted  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock; 
at  the  same  time  were  registered  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  larvfc  found  at  different  depths  in 
the  neighboring  iielJa.  Some  of  these  fields  were 
waste  lands;  others  were  sown  with  different  crops. 
The  figures  obtained  in  this  manner  have  been 
collected  in  synoptical  tables,  whence  practical 
results  (if  great  value  have  been  deduced. 

In  Normandy  (domain  of  Ecorchebffiuf,  Seine- 
InffSrieure)  the  insect  h^n  employed  three  years 
it)  j)assing  through  the  different  phases  of  its  bio- 
logical evolution.  The  layin^  of  1865 — it  may  be 
remembered  how  numerous  the  beetle  were  that 
ye.ir — gave  myriads  ol  larvic  of  which  the  rigor 
of  the  ensuing  winter  perhaps  diminished  the 
number.  The  survivors  not  the  leas  ravaged 
the  crops  of  186G.  During  the  winter  of  18GU- 
67,  they  kept  themselves  at  n  depth  of  40  cen- 
timetres. Tlie  temperatnre  of  this  bed  remained 
constantly  above  0°,  although  the  comparati%-e 
therniouifter  placed  in  the  air  several  times  indi- 
cfttfd  a  frigidity  of  15"  below.  It  is  true  that  the 
earth  was  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  snow,  which 
prevented  the^lo^s  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  ground. 
I'liB  larvsc  buried  underneath  were  able  Jo  endure, 
it  may  be  seen,  without  suffering,  the  very  severe 
an'l  very  continuous  frosts  which  hardened  the 
ourface  of  the  fields.  It  is  then  a  mistake  to 
count  upon  the  frost  to  deliver  us  from  beetles. 
In  March  and  April,  18G7,  the  plough  uncovered 
white  worms,  very  uiuch  developed,  which  had 
already  ascended  near  the  surface.  As  the  farm- 
ers took  care  to  have  them  picked  up  during 
ploughing  -  time,  they  were  able  to  destroy  a 
great  number  of  them.  In  the  month  of  June 
iollowing,  the  larvic  buried  theiu^elvea  at  35 
centimetres,  in  order  to  transform  themselves 
into  grubs.  This  change  of  state  appears  to  have 
been  uctiomplished  in  less  than  two  months,  for 
in  a  trench  opened  on  the  19ih  August  there 
were  111  grubs  and  one  single  lurva.  The  beetle 
has  to  remain  almost  two  months  in  this  grub  state, 
lor  in  the  month  of  October  beetles  were  found 
underground  well  formed,  and  ready  to  fly  away, 
which  were  laid  bare  by  the  autumn  ploughings. 
On  the  ISth  December,  118  were  met  with  in  a 


single  digging.  These  coleoptera  can  remain,  then, 
buried  lu  thi*  eartli  five  or  six  months,  and  wait 
patiently  until  the  development  of  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  allows  them  to  begin  their  aerial  existence. 
The  larva;,  moreover,  seem  endowed  with  a  singular 
foresight.  When  they  leave  the  eaperlicial  bMs  to 
execute  their  movement  of  migration  towards  the 
depths  of  the  soil,  tliey  prececra  the  indications  of 
the  thermometer,  fiefbre  any  fall  in  the  tempcra- 
.ture  has  taken  place,  they  are  warned  by  their 
instinct  that  the  cold  is  about  to  make  contin- 
ual progress,  and  they  take  their  precautions  in 
consequence.  When  they  began  to  descend  in  the 
month  of  October,  1866,  the  subterranean  ther- 
mometer still  marked  10*"  above  zero;  when  they 
asL^ended  towards  the  surface  in  the  month  of 
February,  1867,  it  indicated  only  7'*.  It  is  tree 
that  it  hail  descended  in  January  to  2  degrees  and 
eight  tenths  above  zero.  It  is  well  to  add  that,  at 
that  time,  the  inflect  had  been  deprived  of  nutriment 
during  several  months,  the  radicles  not  penetrating 
to  the  depths  where  it  buries  itself)  and  hunger,  as 
well  as  tlie  relative  mildness  of  the  t«mperature, 
might  have  induced  it  to  make  its  ascent  Now 
that  we  know  sufHuiently  the  hatuts  of  the  white 
worm,  we  are  in  a  posrUon  to  indiuate  the  means 
most  proper  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Thirty  years  ago  lUmost,  a  prefect  of  La  Sarthe 
endeavored  to  propagate  energetic  methods  of  bee- 
tle-hunting. His  efforts  were  not  received  at  fiwt 
as  they  deserved,  and  the  war  which  he  declared 
against  beetles  caused  people  to  smile  much  more  than 
it  excited  their  gratitude.  By  degrees  the  ravages 
caused  by  these  insects  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
every  one ;  and  the  chambers  of  agriculture,  the  de- 
partmunlal  comilia  have  demanded  in  turn  legisla- 
tive measures  to  put  a  stop  to  theiK  periodic  dis- 
asters. These  are  the  precepts  which  M.  Reis«t  has 
deduced  from  the  scientific  observations  to  which  he 
hasdevoted  himself  on  white  worms.  When,  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  the  land  a 
being  prepared  which  ia  to  receive  colza  or  grain, 
nearly  all  the  larvse  are  stilt  very  near  the  Surftce. 
A  fimt  ploughing,  not  very  deep,  to  lay  them  bare,  an 
energetic  harrowing  to  crush  them,  —  in  this  lies  an 
economical  way  of  destroying  the  greater  number. 
Care  must  be  taken  then  not  to  plough  deeply ;  the 
^e^uU  would  be  to  bury  the  larvic  further  down,  and 
to  save  tht^n  from  ulttriur  resunrcbes.  In  those 
years  when  the  fifld  is  to  proiluce  spring  cereals 
and  flesh  roots,  the  dressing  which  is  given  to  the 
land  in  February  and  March  for  this  object  would 
not  generally  injure  fhe  beetle-worms.  Thejf  as- 
cend too  slowly  from  the  bottom  of  tht;ir  galleries  to 
be  reached  at  that  moment  by  the  ploughshare.  A 
search  should  be  made,  in  order  to  determiuc  exact- 
ly at  what  distance  from  the  surface  they  ore  to  be 
met  with.  If  they  are  too  low,  the  intelligent  farm- 
er will  not  hesitate  deferring;  to  plough  for  taxM 
weeks.  Without  this  precaution,  the  larva,  respect- 
ed by  the  share  and  stimulated  by  the  elevation  in 
temperature  and  the  development  of  the  young  rad- 
icles, will  ravage  the  planu  which  have  been  too 
Eoon  confided  to  the  earth.  It  wilt  be  neceasaiT', 
then,  if  the  search  reveals  the  presence  of  many  lar- 
vic in  a  field,  to  defer  seed-time  atleasttill  the  month 
of  April.  Id  M.  Il^i^et's  farm  the  bed  containing 
the  larvae  has  been  reached  on  the  Gth  April  by  a 
pluughing  of  18  to  20  cfntimeires,  and  three  weeks 
later  one  le^s  deep  brought  all  the  white  worms  on 
ttie  snrface.  If  one  is  not  well  arsured  of  the 
efficacy  of  a  first  ploughing,  two  may  be  executed 
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at  difitrent  dcptha,  taking  euro  each'  time  to  have 

Eickvi)  up  behind  the  plough  hy  a  woman,  or,  better, 
J-  two  cliildren,  Ilie  whitts  worme  which  the  turning 
up  of  the  earth  e-xposea  to  view.  Tiii»  picking  up  is 
httle  pxpenjive,  the  price  mny  be  estimated  at  5 
francs  the  hectare.  The  quantity  of  worms  coliect- 
eil  is  very  variable,  it  bus  sometimes  f»llcn  from  25 
to  5  kilogrammes  from  one  day  to  another.  The 
average  has  been  every  d«y  in  the  season  of  1S66-67 
10  kilo>;rammeB,  representing  at  least  5,000  injects. 
Thu  larvie  are  otten  heaped  tt^etber  at  certain 
distances,  and  tbia  faciUtates  the  gathering  a  good 
deal. 

Here  are,  moreoTer,  for  this  same  season,  the  nu- 
merical data  which  M.  Reiset  has  been  able  to  col- 
lect on  bis  domain  in  Normandy.  These  nambers 
may  be  considered  as  diflering  very  little  from  those 
which  would  be  obtained  by  devoting  one's  self  to 
analogous  experiments  in  other  parts  ot  France.  Cer- 
tain pieci  s  of  earth  contained  on  an  average  23  lar- 
VB  the  square  metre,  or  230,000  the  hectare.  As  on 
thin  Furlitce  atniost  100,000  beet-root  or  80,000  teet 
of  colza  can  be  cultivated,  each  root  would  tlierefore 
have  been  attacked  hy  two  or  three  larvie.  That  is 
suffii-ient  to  injure  definitively  a  crop.  If  it  be  sup- 
pused  that  the  other  arable  lands  of  the  Seine-Infc- 
rieure  contain  the  same  proportion  of  larvic,  the  im- 
portance of  the  injury  done  in  all  the  departments 
cannot  be  e^timated  atless  than  25  millionsof  franrs. 
Still,  this  proportion  was  sopetimes  exceeded  by  M. 
ReiseC  There  were  fields  which  were  literally  in- 
fested ;  BO  the  skilful  agricnlturist  did  not  recoil  be- 
fore the  nect>B«ty  of  making  in  them  as  many  as 
three  tacceesive  ploughings.  The  epochs  and  the 
dvpth  of  tl  eae  ploughings  were  determined  after 
intlicntioni*  furnixhed  by  a  special  search,  in  which 
the  Dumber  and  degree  of  descent  of  the  larva:  in 
the  ground  could  be  studied.  These  three  plough- 
ings were  made  in  the  month  of  October,  before  the 
coTzii- plan  ting.  Tliey  gave  the  first  170,  the  second 
111,  the  thin)  63  kihigrammes  of  white  worms,  alto- 
gether 344  kilogrammes ;  that  is  to  say,  by  this  means 
172,000  iD!>ects  were  extirpated.  The  expense  hud 
been,  it  is  true,  11  francs  80  c.  the  hectare  ;  but  the 
crop  was  very  fine,  while  those  of  the  neighboring 
farmers  who  had  not  taken  the  same  precautions  were 
quite  destroyed. 

When  the  adult  beetle  bas  taken  its  flight,  it  is 
not  less  neces-arv  to  hunt  this  devastating  and  pro- 
lific colaoptera  Its  baUtSi  moreover,  render  the  chase 
eiwy  and  the  prey  auuitdAut.  Btetles  huve  scarcely 
more  than  three  or  four  boars  of  activity  during  the 
day.  in  the  morning  and  evening,  shortly  after  the 
rising  and  settini;  of  the  sun.  It  is  then  that  their 
sonorous  buzz  Dg  may  be  heard,  when  they  cross  the 
air  in  invgutar  and  crooked  flight,  striking  against 
every  obstdcte.  The  rest  of  the  day,  and  all  the 
night,  they  are  plunged  in  profound  torpor.  Hdog- 
inj*  un  the  under  side  of  leaves,  they  remnin  immov- 
able, and  60  inert  that  the  slightest  fhock  is  sufficient 
i>*  nnloose  them  and  make  them  fall  on  the  ground. 
It  is  ef pfcially  at  daybreak,  before  the  dew  has  evap- 
orHied,  that  a  lirge  number  of  these  insects  are 
gathered,  still  sslef  p,  by  shakinff  the  branches  of  trees 
ami  fhrubs.  In  the  country,  md  men,  women,  and 
children  devoted  themselves  with  ardor  to  these  sorts 
of  6uf/ti«M,  when  the  atlministration  piopost-d  premi- 
ums of  20  and  1 0  francs  for  every  1 00  kilogrammes 
of  beetles.  The  funds  devoted  to  this  purpose  were 
quickly  absorbed.  It  has  been  found  nwe^nHTy  to 
rvdnee  considerably  the  reward  oflTered.and.notwitli- 
^laoding,  the  ze<il  of  the  beetle-bunlera  has  not 


relaxed.  Some  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  results  obtained.  ,  * 

The  accounts  of  the  departmental  exchequer  of 
the  Seine-Infdrieiirc  are  at  this  moment  being  regu- 
lated, and,  according  to  M.  Reiset,  the  premiums  for 
beetles  amount  to  80,000  francs.  They  have  pro- 
duced the  destruction  of  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  millions  of  insects,  which'  would  not 
have  produced  ]ess  than  23.000  millions  of  larvcc  the 
ensuing  year.  Private  industry  has  commenced  al- 
so to  give  rewards  to  beetle-hunters.  There  is  in 
the  department  of  the  Oise  a  very  important  in- 
digenous sugar  refinery,  in  which,  during  three  or  four 
months  of  toe  year,  every  day  200,000  kilogrammes 
of  beet-root  are  consamra.  Now,  the  supplies  fur- 
nished by  the  surrounding  crops  diminishea  contin- 
ually in  consequence  of  the  incessant  multiplication 
of  larvfc.  The  director  of  this  manufactory  prom- 
ised to  give  20  franca  per  100  kilogrammesof  beetles 
that  were  brought  to  aim.  Soon  bags  full  of  these 
insects  poured  in.  A  boiler  kept  at  a  degree  of 
boiling  heat  received  these  bags  as  soon  as  they 
were  weighed  ;  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  some  minutes 
in  the  boiling  water,  the  coleoptera,  rapidly  and 
economically  killed  by  this  energetic  pnx-ess,  were 
given  to  farmers,  to  whom  they  served  aa  manure  for 
their  soil.  In  one  season,  30,000  kil<^rammes  of 
insects  passed  into  this  bath  of  boiling  water,  that 
is  to  say  almost  28  millions  of  beetles  were  de- 
8to>yed.»  They  would  have  produced  560  mil- 
lions of  larvoB,  which  would  have  lived  at  the  expease 
of  two  successive  crops  of  beet-root 

It  will  be  observed  how  convenient  was  this  im- 
mersion of  bags  io  a  boiler.  This  method  is  not 
always  practicable.  There  is  not  generally  at  com- 
mand in  a  farm  either  the  suitable  matenal  or  suf- 
ficient hot  water.  People  therefore  have  taxed  their 
ingenuity  to  discover  now  to  kill  economically  the 
prodigious  quantities  of  beetles  which  they  wished  to 
convert  into  manure.  An  attempt  was  made  at  first  to 
crush  them  under  mill-stones,  or  to  throw  them  into 
urinariesor  into  pits  covered  with  lime.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  abandon  almost  entirely  these  practices.  At 
the  moment  when  the  bags  or  baskets  which  con- 
tained the  beetles  were  opened  in  order  to  be  emp- 
tied, the  insects  excited  by  the  shaking  of  the  jour- 
ney and  the  heat,  flew  away  in  great  numbers.  M. 
Reiset  had  eodeavorod  to  plunge  the  closed  bags 
into  lime  water.  He  discovers  that  it  required 
four  days  to  kill  the  coleoptera ;  it  was  necessary 
to  renounce  this  too  mild  poison.  M.  Reiset  then 
resolved  to  make  use  of  raw  naphthaline,  extracted 
from  the  oils  of  the  coal  tar  of  gas  manufactories. 
It  is  a  BtAid  crystalline  substance,  of  a  strong  odor, 
and  it  emits  at  an  ordinary  temperature  vapors 
which  are  a  genuine  poison  to  certam  insects.  Shut 
up  in  a  cask  with  two  per  cent  of  their  weight  of 
naphthaline,  the  beetles  are  killed  in  five  hours. 
M.  Paul  Audouin,  has  demonitrated  even  that  1 
kilogramme  of  naphthaline  was  sufficient  to  asphyx- 
iate in  two  hours  100  kilogrammmes  of  beetles. 
When  withdrawn  from  the  cask  atVer  this  time,  a 
few  still  move  their  fi^et,  but  none  return  to  life. 
As  naphthaline  costs  twenty  times  less  than  benzine, 
which  had  also  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  it 
will  doubtless  dethrone  it  completely. 

The  same  agriculturist  has  tried  naphthaline  as 
a  preventive,  in  order  to  remove  from  his  fields 
'he  females  in  quest  of  a  mellow  soil  for  laying  their 
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eggo.  He  fans  mixed  this  Hbstaace  with  throe  tiineB 
its.  netght  of  fine  sand  or  dry  earth,  and  spread  it 
over  certain  crops.  He  employ  ed  from  409  to  SOO 
kilogrammen  Yif  naphthaline  the  hectare.  A  prelim- 
inar}'  experiwont  bad«bown  that  in  these  proper: 
ticnw  nnplithttliDe  CEinrad  no  faDrtful  actwm  o&  the 
vcgfltnaon  of  a  meadow,  imy  more  than  on  thnt  of  a 
field  eamn  "with  oats  or  locera.  Tlio  experiment, 
however,  had  been  made  in  the  most  uiifdx'onrblu 
conditiom,  for  tlie  country  wm  at  that  period  at- 
flieted  by  drought.    We  wait  until  next  sea- 

son 1o  know  rf  this  safirrtiuiHl  ditwtwnnaLton  of 
naphthaline  will  have  eufficed  to  remove  beftlee 
from  Undi)  so  prepared.  la  a  (vw  monriis  we  ehnil 
be  able  to  tell  if  Utey  contirin  w  -not  newly  hatched 
iarrffi.  There  is  retwon  to  believe  that  this  means  of 
pet«rvation  will  turn  out  efficaoious.  Still,  it  can 
tnrdly  be  'Oonndered  a  saliiti»n.  It  does  not  «uf>- 
pren  the  -evil,  it  only  di-ifilaees  it  Drivea  from 
one  ficdd  hy  the  poison  diffused  in  it,  tfaeiemales  will 
&11  tipon  «onie  eoil  roitre  propitiow  for  the  dmelop- 
■lent  of  their  progenitiipe.  It  is  true  that  thwe 
agrid^VtiridtG  who  would  not  have  taken  any  pTec>tQ- 
tiunswosld  not  be  long  in  remarking  the  di^iaatrona 
pruft^reooe  which  the  fenialeft  of  the  beetle  whiuh  are 
about  I^ing  testify  for  'their  property.  The  em- 
pl(^'meiit  gf  ntiphthalinf,  if  ii8  good  efiitetfl  were 
onue  demonstrated,  wealtl  tend  then,  by  the  force  of 
things,  to  become  general,  and  to  limit  in  a  -vury 
serious  manner  the  i)ropi^iition  of  coleoptera. 

Another  very  io^enioue  .method,  which  the  in- 
ventor, M.  Kugene  Robert,  in«puutor  of  planta- 
tions of  the  town  of  Psiw,  designates  under  the 
ortgmal  denomiDation  of  huelle-lrap,  would  seem  'to 
reach  the  -evil  at  its  souroe,  eap«ci(d>y  in  phmes 
«ii«i>e  fenge  wd  oeraalB  alternate  wtlh-foreeti.  It 
is  founded  on  '.tbia  observation  thnt  it  in  places 
planted  «ilb  trees  that  the  atlult  beetle  likes  hvsl  to 
dwell;  it  is'theratore  in  the  environs  of  woodti  tltnt 
tiielemah!  will  first  seek  a  mellow  roil  to  ti^  her 
egge.  StaVtingifrom  thin  principle,  Uubert  pro- 
pones tto  cultivate  a«d  -manure  with  care  all  around 
Ibre^fs  and  nurseries  a  strip  df  ground  -some  metres 
only  in  width.  The  feiuaieH,!fin<ling  in  proaimity  to 
their  resideBce  a  plsTie  so  'well  arranged  and  so 
tempting,  would  -not  fail  to  come  .in  swavme  to 'lay 
their  ei^iin  lit.  Kearly  nil  the  larvie  of  the  country 
wottid  ^orafore  be  acouinuUted  at  one  point,  where 
they  could  eo^ly  be  destroyed  settsonable  pluogh- 
ingi.  The  author  -of  this  pi^eot  has  remapkod  tmt, 
in  the  6Te  or  six  -monfbs  <wluch  paa«  between  their 
btftfa  Md  their  fint  mmilUng,  t^  young  larvss  live 
together.  It  is  tberefiire  »t  this  period  that  they 
sliuuld,  wieofdmg  to  him,  be  aougfat.  Later  on 
they  di«peme,>finiling  no  longer  around  enough  to 
MtMy  tbetr  growing  appetites,  and  it  becooMs  more 
difficult  to  otiteh  them.  There  would  be  another 
odrant^  in  tfans-eoUeotiag  them  oarly.  It  would 
permit  the  tongue  of  oorth  which  here  aervws  as  a 
trap  to  the  beetles  tobe  90wn,«nd  crops  to  be  grown 
in  It,  whioh  wmild  indfomity  the  contnotors for  thdr 
expenses  of  hire  ami  tilling. 

Agrieultoriots  placed  not  &tr  from  forests  should 

f ay  the  more  attention  to  tlHS  indications  of  M. 
Hubert,  thnt  they  are  exposed  in  quite  a  special 
maimer  to  tlie  ravages  of  tlie  coleoptera.  It  often 
happens  tiMt  the fielditwhtoliadjoina  wood  ore  com- 
pletely devastHted.  The  aaUun-  of  the  preeem  we 
iitdieate  imagimnl  this  plan,  jast  after  osoertain- 
ing  tint  t!  e  environa  of  Vinrennes  niflrred  Dmch 
more  from  the  abandonee  of  beetles  since  the  clear- 
ing of  land  fomacriy  iualranid  had  ioeraased.  The 


wooils  of  Mendon  and  Montmorency,  on  the  cootra- 
ry,  have  fow  beetles,  and  do  not  mfest  the  neighbor- 
ing locations  with  larvee.    This  arises  from  the 
lo-silioi(jiis  «oil  of  those  forests  and  lands  hordeai^g 
a  eood  deni  duriag  dry  years. 

m.  K.  Hec-quet  d'Orvul  has  just  published  in  the 
meioo'rs  of  an  agricultural  society*  at  AbbevilU>,  and 
Hubniitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  interest- 
ing noi.ice  on  the  subject  which  occupies  us.  After 
demonstrating  by  irrefragable  facte  tlut  the  larvse  of 
beetles,  gray  worms,  and  caterpillars  have  madt*  the 
farmers  of  tower  Picardy  lose  in  1866  forty  per 
cent  of  their  crops  on  an  average,  he  advances,  in 
his  turn,  to  preserve  the  crops Irom  these  formiiiiible 
enemies,  a  plan  which,  when  i^>plied  with  pen»> 
verance,  aeemB  to  him  lUtety  soon  to  dettrt^- 
tbom:  'he  proposes  to  intercalate  io  the  distribu- 
UoQ  of  croras,  at  iirtervils  more  or  lew  near,  a  yuar 
of  fallow,  dui^^  whtoh  five  plougbings  and  nuiaur- 
ous  harrowiogs  should  be  made.  M.  d'Orvid  ahoaa 
that  the  four  last,  those  of  spring  and  suotsiar, 
woald  bring  the  greatest  aumber  of  4be  larvs  to  the 
surtiioe  of  the  soil,  where  the  heat  of  the  cuo  and 
the  bonks  of  birds  would  promptly  do  then  jostioe. 
The  author  does  not  fail,  moreover,  in  order  to  rec- 
ommend bis  method,  to  set  off  the  advantages  ol 
fallowing  accompanied  with  harrowing  and  plougli- 
ing.  These  advantages  have  often  been  enuaieratMl. 
This  treatment  melloira  the  land,  cleans  it  frum 
parasitic  herbs,  aire  it,  opd  permits  it  to  absorb  ibe 
restorative  elements  containud  iit  the  atmosplierf — 
in  a  word,  inureases  its  fertility.  There  is  mnch  tnoh 
in  these  coitsidenttionB ;  H  -is  permitted  us,  faowe?«r. 
to  remark  that  weeds  and  couunerciiU  manufe^  pre- 
aent  08  maiiy  advantages  as  'Ae  ftdlow,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  onnchtBent  of  tbeooil,  and  mm- 
stitute  a  more  economic  system  of  culture.  Asto 
the  elliuaoy  of  this  process  for  the  destruction  of 
larvse,  it  seeou  certain  ;  but  cbot  ef  beetle^buaMigt 
coiubiaed  with  the  gat^tering  of  !the  white 
seems  «o  obo  ;  and  this  kst  method  costs  onl^  a  feff 
hundredths  of  tiie  pnce  of  the  crop,  while  the 
priictices  proposed  by  M.  -H.  d'OrvorreqaIre  the 
saurifiee  of  the  entire  crop.  This  last  plan  is  thsn 
definitively  more  expeoeive  than  the  -two  preoeding 
oneo,  and  does  not  seem  more  energetic. 

Under  the  three  forms  which  they  affect  after 
hatching  in  'their  successive  metamorphoses,  tlie 
eoleoptera  cfl^itaiii  substances  analogous  to  those 
which  form  -Ae  tiswNs,  ^aod  dnere  especially  the 
youngest  and  most  vivotnoiffi  portions  of  vegelaUtf. 
They  M<e  portieularlyneh-in  oxote,  arbieh-mokesof 
them  a  nannre  that  may  be  classed  «mo^  the  Haat 
valuable.*  M.  Beiiet,  comparing  tiie  white  wmv* 
lately  token  from  the.grau&d  «ril£  Peruvian  gnsaOf 

*  In  Uie  foUonriiigiiuuwerthe  camposlUonof  ttiweiOKaaaV 
bo  iudksdtod,  deduced  from  «iMtyi«3  I  hnve  nutdv  mtb  **" 
■itlwioo  of  UU.  B.  OtMMyhni  «nd  U.  SeUot. 
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BEETLE-HUNTING. 


as  regarfB  (bm  rekdon  of  the  praportkifi  rtf  aiote, 
Bspigns  to  the«  a  commerciftJ  *»Ibb  of  8  francs  the 
lOo'^kilogranHnes.  On  dedacting  tbs  T«lue  of  the 
manure  from  the  price  for  coHectin^^,  whkb  ii  H 
francs  80(!.  the  100  kilf^rammw,  it  n  seen  that  it 
costs  ol»ly  8  fraTica,  68c.  to  save  from  rum  more 
than  a  hectare  of  fifld.  This  premiam  does  not  rep- 
resent two  per  cent  of  the  valae  of  the  crop.  It 
has  been  sought,  howoTer,  to  reduce  ttie  expense  of 
collecting  the  larv«,  and  the  idea  pot  in  pnwiace  by 
M.  Giot  dwerva  to  be  mentioned :  he  has  norable 
poaltry-hoases  transported  orer  the  freshly  ploughed 
land.  The  white  worms,  insects,  and  the  minute 
pATMitic  grains,  are  thns  consnnied  on  the  spot  by 
the  birds  of  the  farm-yard.  This  procras,  the  first 
idea  of  which  is  very  ingenious,  ia  not  easily  gen- 
alized,  and  presents,  besides,  some  inconveniences. 
The  eggs  of  fowl  fed  on  larvw  or  adult  beetles 
Mjon  contract  a  dtssgreeable  taste,  and  keep  it  dur- 
iii"  all  the  time  of  laying  under  the  intluence  of 
thm  alimentary  regimen. 

We  should  not  have  completely  treated  our  sub- 
jt-ct,  if  we  did  not  say  a  few  words  of  th»  natural 
auxiliaries  of  man  in  his  war  s^inst  the  beetles. 
S.?veral  species  of  birds  ptimie  them  very  actively, 
and  would  have  cerUinly  sDcceeded  ^ready  in  de- 
stroying them  altogether,  if  the  progress  of  intensive 
agriuulture  lud  not  given  to  the  propagation  of  this 
culeoptera  unexpected  facilitit-s.  M.  Floreot- 
Prdvoat  bw  thrown  mncfa  tight  on  this  question 
of  the  utility  of  birds,  by  examining  in  the  stom- 
achs of  a  great  number  of  them,  and  of_  small 
mammtfera,  the  half-digested  remains  of  the  insects 
on  which  they  feed.  According  to  him  it  is  the 
goat-sucker  which  consumes  the  most  adult  beetles  ; 
tnen  come  the  Jays,  the  titmice,  the  magpies,  the 
butcherbirds,  the  starlings,  and  some  wading  birds. 
The  beetle  serves  also  as  food  for  a  great  number  of 
chariminp;  little  singers  which  man  pursues  unmerci- 
fully, and  which,  if  he  showed  less  animonty  againot 
them ,  would  render  him  inestimable  services.  The 
nightingHles,  warblers,  titmice,  redbrwists,  swallows, 
as  inoflensive  as  they  are  pretty,  are  intrepid  de- 
stravers  of  larva  and  adult  inffecia.  Who  has  not 
remarked  the  eagerness  of  wagtails  to  place  them- 
selves behind  the  plough,  and  their  consumption  of 
the  larv«  while  hopping  gracefully  and  balancing 
their  elegant  tails  ?  The  goldfinch  particularly  is  a 
hunter  of  great  af^tite  ;  he  attaches  himself  even 
to  certain  lai^e,  hairy  caterpillars,  and  Bwallows 
them,  after  extracting  the  excrements  by  nrescing 
and  smoothing  the  beards  with  his  beak.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  sparrow  are  less  appreciated  ;  he  makes 
them  too  dear.  If  he  preserves  orchards  and 
crops  fh)m  insects,  he  often  devastates  them  on  his 
own  account  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  cause  the 
enemies  he  has  destroyed  to  be  regretted.  When 
tliese  birds  have  unfbrtanately  been  allowed  to 
multiply  to  a  given  point,  it  mtgbt.be  said  that 
they  midte  it  a  matter  of  conscieitce  to  leare  noth- 
ing. The  tithes  they  levy  on  liruit  and  grain  exceed 
consideraUy  those  raised  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the 
monastic  corporations  f^om  which  these  bo(<l,  noisy, 
and  votaciotis  birds  have  taken  their  name.*  It  is 
not  rare  to  see  gardens  in  the  interior  of  large 
towns  ravaged  by  them  to  such  a  point,  that,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  tht-y 
devour  the"  buds.  They  have  perceived  perfectiy 
well  thrtt  these  young  oi^ganisms  were  very  nutri- 
tive. It  is,  in  f«ct,  in  every  tree  the  part  of 
which  the  elementary  composition  comes  nearest 


-  la  Fnucb,  rwineau,  bma  morn*,  mook.— Tk. 


that  of  the  anintal  tissoeft    In  devouiiog  tbem,  they 
eat  meat  simcnl,  if  we  may  so  call  it. 

And  yet  one  woald  have  reason  te  repent  destroy- 
ing completely  these  indefatigable  and  ever  hungry 
hunters.  In  £ngland  the  tand-ownen  had  at  one 
epoch  obliged  their  tenants  to  pay  a  part  of  the  rent 
(A  the  ground  in  sparrows'  heads,  it  was  prnposed 
thus  to  make  these  birds  disappear  from  the  soil  of 
Great  Britun,  and  it  succeeded ;  but  it  wa»  not  long 
belbre  people  regretted  that  tiiis  measore  bad  ob- 
tained so  complete  a  Boccess ;  insects  began  to  mol- 
trpty  to  fast  that  it  becnme  neeetsary  R>  import  swal- 
lows from  the  Continent  in  self-defence.  What 
took  place  in  the  Uaited  States  is  not  less  signifi- 
cant :  some  years  ago  the  sparrow  was  unknown  ' 
there,  and  insects  committed  intolerable  deprt-da- 
tions.  In  the  month  of  June  the  trees  of  the 
squares  and  avenufes  of  New  York  had  not  a  single 
leaf ;  everything  was  devoured  by  caterpillars, 
which  fell  in  clusters  on  the  heads  of  the  passers-by. 
In  1852,  three  pairs  of  sparrows  were  oroaght  to 
Portland.  During  the  following  years  some  other 
couples,  brought  from  £urope,  were  introduced  if.to 
the  principal  lowns  of  the  Union.  Felted  by  the  in- 
habitants, finding,  moreover,  around  them  abundant 
food,  our  sparrows,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
maltiplied  with  excessive  rapidity.  As  to  the  caterpil- 
lars, they  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment,  llie 
trees  of  the  towns  of  America  keep  tht-ir  foliage 
now  all  the  summer.  Jn  gratitude  fur  this  sigual 
service,  many  inhabitants  of  Kew  York  have  estab- 
lished near  their  windows  pretty  cages,  constantly 
open,  in  which  the  sparrowH,  that  have  become 
familiar,  find  at  all  timet  a  good  riieltw  and  food  to 
their  taste. 

We  can  no  longer  refuse  to  admit  in  the  num- 
ber of  useful  birds  the  owls.  It  is  only  to  want  of 
instmctioo  that  must  be  ettributed  the  prejudices 
and  persecutions  of  which  these  so-called  birds  of  ill 
omen  are  the  victims  in  oar  country  districts.  Who 
has  not  seen,  in  the  middle  of  Tillages,  owls  nailed 
to  walls  and  the  doors  of  houses?  Still,  this 
family  of  noetamal  birds  renders  great  sernees  to 
agrienltnre  by  reasm  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  insects,  reptiles,  and  worms  that  it  deattroys. 
However,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that 
poi-itive  ideas  in  this  respect  begin  to  diflTose  them- 
nelves ;  and  that  it  is  not  now  rare  to  see  in  cer- 
tain rural  regions  perches  established  on  purpose, 
on  which  the  patient  birds  of  night  station  them- 
selves to  watch  their  prey. 

The  opinions  of  agriculturists  about  the  mole  are 
still  divided.  Some  regard  it  as  hurtful  to  agricul- 
ture, others  as  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  crops.  Perbups  it  is  with  the  moles  as  with  the 
sparrows,  it  would  be  as  imprudent  to  destroy  them 
altogether  as  to  let  the  number  increase  too  rapidly, 
What  is  certain  is,  that  the  nx^e  makes  a  great  con- 
samption  of  womis,  and  especially  beetles,  in  the 
foar  states  which  they  present  sucueasivety  in  their 
metamorphoses, — tvgs,  grubs,  larva,  and  adult  in- 
«ect8.  It  destroys  mS>  a  great  number  of  nocturnal 
insects,  fbr  it  is  at  night  that  it  goes  provision-hunt- 
ing. The  defenders  of  the  mole  pretend  also,  that 
the  sinuous  gMlerieo  which  it  traces  constitute  a  spe- 
cies of  drainage,  —  air  and  dry  the  soil.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  galleries  do  this  harm,  that  they 
expose  the  roots  of  plants  of  which  the  nutrition 
consequently  takes  place  le^  easily,  and  the  nu- 
merous molH-hills  with  which  these  liiUe  manimifers 
stud  the  fields  they  frequent  interfere  with  vegeta- 
tion and  impede  the  work  of  mechanical  reapers. 
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Some  land.owners,  therefore,  have  in  their  psy 
mole-catcherti,  wh<we  business  is  to  destrOT  to  the 
very  hut  these  flnbterrsoean  excavators.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  is  ^ing  too  far ;  the  reproaches  ad- 
dressed to  tlto  moles  only  have  foundation  when 
they  propagate  theniselvus  in  au  excessive  manner; 
and  it  19,  perhaps,  taking  an  extreme  measure  to 
deprive  one's  self  radically  of  the  intervention  of 
these  insectivom. 

However,  we  believe  wc  have  indicated  a  number 
of  methods  proper  to  get  rid,  very  promptly,  if  they 
are  applied  in  concert  and  with  rtgor,  of  thu  most 
noxious  larva;.  .  In  Switzerland,  special  regulations, 
more  rigorously  enforced  than  the  rulfs  for  the  de- 
(  sfructiun  of  cuterpillarB  with  us,  have  almost 
destroyed  the  beetles,  the  ravagea  of  which  had 
becoiim  formi'lable.  In  France,  general  aduitn- 
istrative  mcaaures,  ppectal  co>operation,  the  es- 
tablishment of  hononu7  rewards,  which  are  by  no 
means  despised  in  the  country,  will  doubtlt^sD 
contribute  tlfiiMviously  to  check  the  march  of 
this  unexpect**!!  Bcourgo.  Before  all,  to  indivi- 
dual efibrt,  stimulated  by  an  interest  of  the  first 
order,  must  be  left  the  extirpation  of  the  caaoes 
of  an  evil  which  the  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture have  themselves  aggravated,  and  which 
mi}{ht,  if  no  attention  were  paid  to  it,  arrest  their 
progress. 


DE.\N  MILMAN. 

Death  has  carried  off  another  of  our  chief  liter- 
ary celebrities  in  the  person  of  the  venerable  Dean 
of  St  Paul's,  of  whom  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  if  his  prose  belongs  to  the  present,  his  poetry 
IwImi^s  to  the  past  generation,  doubt  hia  loss 
would  have  been  more  widely  and  sensibly  felt  if 
his  death  had  occurred  when  he  was  in  the  zenith 
of  bis  fame  as  a  poet ;  but  even  now  a  very  lat^ 
number  of  personal  friends,  and  very  many  of  toe 
more  highly  educated  literary  circles  as  well,  wilt 
learn  wi^  much  regret  tliat  they  wilt  see  no  more 
the  poet,  the  scholar,  the  historian,  and  the  divine, 
whose  bent  and  bowed  ami  venerable  form  was  so 
familiar  to  them  in  his  cathedral  church,  or  coming 
down  the  stegis  of  the  Athentcum  Club-houiio.  The 
late  Dean  died  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  Sunninj; 
Hill.  ' 

Henry  Hart  Milraan  was  the  third  and  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Miluian,  physician  to 
Kinz  Gaurae  III-,  who  was  raised  to  a  baronetcy  at 
the  btiglniitng  of  the  present  century.  Hts  mother 
was  Fr;ii)ces,  daughter  and  heirees  of  Mr.  William 
Hart,  of  Stapleton,  Glocesten<hire,  after  whom  he 
bore  his  second  baptismal  name.  He  waa  born  in 
London,  on  the  lOth  of  February,  and  received 
his  early  idueation  at  the  celebrated  ncadeiny  kept 
by  Dr.  Buntey,  nt  Greenwich.  Thence,  at  the  af.'c 
of  about  1 1  years,  he  was  transferred  to  Eton,  where 
under  Dr.  DAvics,  he  learned  to  write  Latin  elegiacs 
and  hexameters,  too,  with  elegance  and  ppirit. 
Among  his  contemporaries  at  Eton  were  the  late  Mur- 
quis  of  Salisbury,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Sum- 
ner), the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  late 
Dfan  of  Win>!M>r  (Dr.  Nevile  Grenville),  thi>  late 
and  present  Earls  Batliurst,  and  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough. 

lu  due  coui-se  he  proceeded  from  Eton  to  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxfonl,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  181S,  vrtth  (irst-claui  honorit  in  claa-ics. 
having  already  gained  the  "Kewdigate"  prize  by 
his  English  poem  *'  The  Aptdlo  Belvidere,"  the  same 


poem  in  which,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  occurs 
that  often-quoted  and  much-canvassed  line :  — 

"Heard  ya  the  arnm  kurlit  In  tba  sfcr  ?  " 

In  the  f>ame  year  he  gained  the  Chancellor's  Prize 
fur  L^tin  verse,  on  the  subject  of  "  Alexander's 
Visit  to  the  Tomb  of  Achilles."  Three  years  later 
he  was  equally  fortunate  in  his  competition  for  the 
Chancellor's  prizes  for  English  and  Litin  efsavs  ; 
the  subject  of  the  former  lieing  "  A  Comparative  Es- 
timate of  Sculpturrt  and  P.tinting,"  and  of  the  latter 
a  discHPsion  of  "The  Leading  DilTerenees  between 
the  Writers  of  Antiquity  and  those  of  Modern 
Times." 

Hi!  was  admitted  into  deacon's  orders  in  181C  bv 
the  Bii«hop  of  London,  ordained  priest  the  same,  year 
hy  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  shortly  afterwards  waa 
presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Sr.  SlaryV,  Reading. 
Already  he  had  appeared  before  the  public  a«  the 
authorofthetragi'dyof"  Fazio,  or  the  Italian  Wife," 
which  was  actpd  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  part 
oflho  heroine  being  ^ustiined  by  the  favorite  aL-trefs 
of  the  day,  Miss  O'Neill.  He  was  encouragi-tl  by 
the  suc«es!i  of  the  play  to  more  ambitious  effort^ 
and  in  1818  he  produced  an  "  heroic  "  poem,  in  fact 
an  epic,  entitled  "  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City," 
which  perhaps  would  have  been  more  Biicceswful  and 
popular  if  its  readers  had  not  been  frigliti>netl  at 
flniling  that,  like  "  Paradise  Lost,"  it  ran  to  the  great 
length  of  twelve  books. 

About  the  same  time  he  became  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  pages  of  the  "  Quiirterly  Ucvrew,"  writing 
mainly  on  historical  and  jKictical  Futijecta.  In  1820 
appeared  from  his  pen  a  poem  which  at  once  gained 
him  great  and  deserved  popularity,  and  helpt-d  lai^e- 
ly  to  secure  for  him  in  the  following  year  the  much 
coveted  and  honorable,  thongh  not  very  lucrative, 
appointment  of  Professor  of  Poctty  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  his  dramatic 
poem,  M  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem."  This  poem  was 
very  highly  praised  by  the  critics  of  the  day,  and 
rapidly  p»»ted  through  several  editions.  Religious 
or  quasi-religious  subjects  seem  to  have  bad  a  special 
charm  for  his  mind,  as  he  followed  up  this  poi-in  by 
other  similar  efforts,  in  the  fhtipe  of"  The  Martyr  of 
Antioch  "  and  "  Belshazzar  " ;  both  noble  subjects  for 
his  pen,  and  afliirding  wide  6L-c]ie  for  dramatic  treat- 
ment. To  the  list  of  the  above  iiiu.->t  bo  added  another 
poem  of  a  different  character,  the  su>iject  being  token 
from  Eniilish  inst«>ad  of  Jewish  history,  we  mean  his 
"  Anne  Boleyn." 

After  holding  his  country  living  for  nearly  20  years, 
he  wfl5  preferred  bv  the  Crown  in  1 83  j  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Margaret's,  Westmimter,  which  he  held  with  a 
canonry  in  Westminster  Abbey  until  the  end  ol'  1849, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Copleston,  the  Bi^hop  of 
LlandafT,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Crown  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Tiiis  post  he  held 
till  his  df^ath. 

Dean  Milman  has  been  also  in  his  day  a  ve.ry  pro- 
lific writer  of  prose.  His  first  important  publication 
of  this  kind  was  a  "  History  of  the  Jews,'*  in  three  vol- 
umes, which  appeared,  if  we  renieml>er  right,  in  the 
"  Family  Library,"  published  by  Mr.  Aturray  some  30 
or  40  years  ago,  and  republished  in  America.  This 
work  was  severely  attacked  at  t  he  time  of  its  appear- 
ance by  Mr.  G.  Faussett,  and  an  anonymous  pam- 
phleteer at  Oxford,  for  its  "  unscriptural  views*'; 
out.,  in  spite  of  all  assaults,  it  has  held  ita  ground, 
and  now  flourishes  in  at  least  a  fourth  edition. 

Ha  a\m  e-iited  (in  183'!)  witJiawries  of  elaborate 
notes  and  illustrations  Gibbon's  "D^Miline  and  Fall," 
and  pulilishedin  1840  a  "  Historj'of  ChrieUanity  from 
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the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Alwlition  of  Pagaoism  in 
tlie  Boman  Empire."  To  these  we  must  add  his 
"  Memoir  of  Lord  Macaulay,"  prefixed  to  the  People's 
Edition  of  "  Macaulay's  History  of  England,"  the 

freface  to  Sarah  Austen's  translation  of  "  Ranke's 
[istory  of  tlio  Fopei","  an  .address  on  Education, 
delivered  bufore  toe  Kational  Association  lor  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  in  1862,  and  several 
tniuIatimiB  frOin  the  Italian,  Sanskrit,  and  other 
Ungoa^,  both  in  prose  antl  poetry.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  large  number  of  sermons,  preached 
OD  various  ofccasions,  the  most  important  being  the 
Bumpton  Lectures  of  1S27,  on  *'  The  Conduct  and 
Character  of  the  Apostles,  considered  as  Evidences 
of  the  Cliristian  Faith,"  and  a  aermuii  on  "  Hebrew 
Prophecy,"  preached  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford as  recently  as  186j,  The  IX-an's  "  Poetical 
Works"  were  republir'hed  in  a  collected  form  in 
three  Tolumes  by  Mr.  Alorray,  in  1839. 

Ihe  most  valuable  work,  however,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  late  Dean's  pen  was  his  "  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of  the  P>|>cti  to 
the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.,"  which  was  published 
in  sijc  volumes  octavo,  in  the  years  1855-66,  and  has 
HDce  reached  a  fourth  edition.  ^Ve  do  not  forget 
til  that  has  been  written  on  this  Rubji^ct  by  such 
men  as  Dean  Waddincton,  the  late  Dr.  Burton,  or 
Mitner:  bat  none  of  those  writers  could  vie  with 
Dean  Milman  in  the  union  of  learning  and  ability 
with  that  philosophical  habit  of  mind  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  so  gigantic  an  undertaking. 
Witti  the  pf)etical  temperament  of  his  earlier  yean 
Dr.  Milman  united  in  this  work  an  amount  of  expe- 
rience and  of  industry  which  led  to  the  publication 
of  a  work  so  remarkable  for  breadth  of  view  and 
depth  of  reeearcb,  to  say  nothing  of  the  subordinate 
merits  of  a  pure  and  graceful  style,  that  the  result 
is  a  work  which  is  fit  to  place  upon  our  shelves  nde 
by  side  with  Thirlwall  and  Macaulay. 

His  other  works  include  "  The  Life  of  John  Keats," 
an  illustrated  edition  of  "  Horace,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Poet,"  and  an  Ei^lish  verse  translation  of  the  *'Af;a- 
memnon  "  of  .^scbjlns  and  the  *'  Baechie  "  of  Euripi- 
des, U^ther  with  passages  from  the  lyric  and  later 
poeta  of  Greece.  Many  of  the  lesser  poems  in  this 
volume,  which  first  saw  the  light  in  1 865,  were  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Dean  at  a  comparatively  early  ngc; 
some,  we  believe,  even  in  hu  undergraduate  days, 
while  others  were  interspersed,  as  models  and  spec- 
imens of  translation,  in  those  lectures  "  On  the 
History  of  Greek  Poetry"  which  he  had  delivered 
nearly  40  yeirs  before  as  Poetry  ProfcBBor  at  Ox- 
ford. And  many  of  his  former  hearers  must  have 
rejoiced  to  recogniztj  in  them  familiar  friends  and 
old  acf]uaintaDces,  brought  forth  once  more  into  the 
light  of  life,  and  retouched  and  reinvigorated  by  the 
luaturcr  ta--te  and  soberer  and  mellower  powers  of 
the  venerable  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Dean  Milmau  throughout  life  was  a  supporter  of 
liberal  opinions,  both  in  religion  and  in  politics, 
though  into  the  sphere  of  political  action  he  did  not 
often  earn  to  intrude.  It  li,  however,  to  be  remem- 
bered and  recorded  in  his  favor,  that  in  I8G5  he  in- 
curred considerable  obloquy  in  clerical  cinOes  by 
advocating  a  relaxation  in  the  terms  of  subscription 
to  the  Thirty-Xint*  Articles. 

With  Dean  Milman  —  scholar,  poet,  historian, 
And  (flvine  in  one  — his  peMe<I  away  one  of  the  last 
links  whi<:h  joined  the  scholarship  of  the  eighteenth 
century  with  that  of  the  present.  It  seems  passing 
Blraage  that  we  should  only  now  be  recording  the 
douease  of  a  Bcholar  who,  as  a  young  man,  tat  at  the 


feet  of  Elmsley,  and  was  encouraged  by  him,  as  an 
undergraduate  of  Brasenose,  in  the  cultivation  of 
that  true  poetic  taste  which  ^Icrwards  ripened  into 
such  excellent  fruit 
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BY  TUi  iDTHOIt  Ot  "  lATOBMO  KOIIKO  TUK  WSST  Ot  HtaullD." 

*'  I  HAVE  had  a  little  surprise  to-day,"  I  said  to 
my  wife,  as  I  returned  home  from  my  chambers 
somewhat  later  than  usual;  for  I  sUU  went  there 
every  day  to  read  the  paper,  that  people  might  not 
say  that  1  was  an  idle  man. 

"  A  surprise,  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  You  '11  never  guess.  I 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  my  clerk  came  in 
with  a  brief,  it  was  sent  by  Spriggs.  You  remem- 
ber Spriggs,  —  rather  short  and  stout,  —  he  called 
here  one  day  V  " 

"  You  mean  the  man  who  brought  all  the  black 
mud  into  the  drawing-room.  Ob!  indeed,  I  well 
remember  him,  and  so  does  tlio  housemaid.  She 
could  n't  get  it  out  of  the  carpets  for  three  days 
afterwards." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  Mr-  Spri^  ia  n't  a 
very  fashionable  man,  but  he '»  better  than  fashiona- 
ble, he  *s  a  thoroughly  good  fellow.  Ue  sent  me  my 
first  brief,  and  now  he  has  sent  me  my  second. 
Didn't  I  tell  yoa  I  met  him  last  week  in  the 
Strand  ?  " 

"  No,  you  did  not  You  i.ever  tell  me  whom  you 
meet" 

"  I  think  I  did,  my  dear ;  you  were  not  attending. 
He  asked  mo  where  I  had  been  last  summer,  and 
said  how  much  he  envied  me,  and  how  fond  he  was 
of  the  sea.  I  diij'  not  say  anything  definitely  to 
him,  but  I  should  tike  to  ask  him  to  come  with  us 
for  a  cruise.  He  is  not  looking  quite  the  thing, — 
not  so  fat,  or  I  should  say  so  firm,  as  he  was.  Ollice- 
work  is  very  trying  to  the  health ;  I  know  it  irom 
experience," 

"  But  don't  you  think,  Joseph,  that,  as  ^ou  are 
getting  into  business,  we  had  better  remain  ti^  town 
Uiis  year  ?  " 

^  1  can't  say  I  do ;  I  think  the  fresh  sea  air  will 
do  m  all  more  good  than  any  business  I  shall  ever 
have.  Besides,  the  best  way  of  increasing  my 
practice  is  by  showing  attention  to  Spri^;8." 

"  Very  well,"  she  replied,  "just  as  you  like.  I'll 
ask  Miss  Muggleton  to  meet  him.  She  called  here 
yestenlay,  and  she  makes  herself  so  agreeable." 

Now  Miss  Mugglcton  was  one  of  that  lai^  class 
of  persons  of  whom  people  say  that  they  ^uat  have 
been  very  handsome  in  their  youth,  although  all 
that  can  be  safely  asserted  is  that  they  are  not  so  at 
present.  Shu  had  passed  the  age  of  silence  and 
redremcnt,  and  had  become  very  confident  and 
insinuaUng;  and  although  she  had  probably  con- 
quered few,  bad  certamly  alarmed  many.  For 
eligible  bachelors  she  had  a  honeyed  and  penetrating 
smile,  but  she  had  certain  strong  opinions  on  religion 
and  politics,  which  she  expressed  with  laudable 
boliln*'ss  to  married  and  unqualified  men.  Her 
volubility  was  most  astonishing,  and  her  attempts  at 
pleasantry,  iniimnerable  repetitions,  and  general 
drifting  about  from  one  subject  to  another,  invariably 
produced  upon  me  a  sensation  of  weakuess  and 
giddiness. 

"  Must  we  have  Miss  Wuggleton  ? "  I  replied, 
fauntly. 

Well,  I  should  think  Miss  Muggleton  is  as  good 
as  Mr.  Spriggs,"  retorted  my  wife. 
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"  O,  cftrtajiiTy,"  t  repBcd. 

"  One  or  the  Moggletoiw  of  Mn^leton,  one  of 
t&e  ol(l«st  fiunilies  io  Enfj^aod.  Her  Ofokher  wu 
second  cousin  of  a  niece  of  Lady  Powderhorn'a.  I 
remember  her  fathei^s  sister-in-law  perfectly,  al- 
though I  waa  bnt  a  child  at  the  time.  She  was 
rather  tall,  that  iff,  above  the  middle  height,  and  bad 
dark  hfrir,  brown  with  a  golden  tinge.  She  liTed  in 
a  street  nesr  Siwsex  Square.  You  turned  to  the 
left  on  leaving  the  square,  and  then  you  took,  not 
the  first,  but  I  think  it  was  the  second  tarniog. 
I  foivet  whether  it  was  to  the  left  or  right,  bnt  there 
was  her  house  ;  Rnil  thtre  I  saw  her  mat  hortiand's 
eldest  sister,  who,  I  will  any."  — 

"  Yes,  exat'tly,  ray  dear,"  I  replied,  a  Uttle  ex- 
hausted,—  "exactly.  Very  well,  we'll  haTe  A£aa 
Moge'^^ton." 

**  Yts  ;  and  I  don't  like  jonrr  disparweiog  my 
frienda.  I  am  sure  your  solicitor,  with  bia  dirty 
bootii,  need  n'C  turn  up  his  nose  at  Mias  Mi^leton 
of  Maggleton ! " 

MaOeN  being  thn>  faappHy  arranged,  I  called  upon 
Spriggs  to  tell  him  of  oor  little  plan.  He  was  de- 
li<<hted.  He  said  he  had  just  four  days  to  ppsre  in 
May,  and  we  minht  make  two  or  three  pleasant  ex- 
peditions. I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  acting  some- 
what unhandsomely  in  giving  us  so  little  of  his 
eomp<tny,  and  tliat  not  much  yachting  could  be  ac- 
complished in  four  days,  as  we  soiOHtimes  were 
weatherbound  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  Under 
these  circumstances  be  altered  his  plans,  and  it  wa3 
arranged  that  he  ehnuld  come  somewhat  later  for  a 
loager  time.  Miss  Mug^leton  was  also  invited,  and 
expressed  her  appredatHHi  of  our  kindneM  in  her 
most  exuberant  style. 

"The  Dulcinea"  had  been  Ijnng  all  the  wiater 
in  SonthamptoD,  as  I  was  having  some  alterations 
made  in  her,  and  waa  intending  to  proceed  m  the 
direction  of  France.  Nothit^^  could  be  more  for- 
tunate on  the  present  .occasion;  fiir  the  8olcn^ 
or  "  ditch,"  aa  it  is  facetiously  called,  is  a»  excel- 
lent place  ibr  receiving  friends,  especially  such  as 
prefisi  silka  and  muric  to  waterproofi  and  stormy 
Sean. 

Brown  had  been  in  attendance  all  the  winter, 
and  on  the  15th  of  April  I  gave  orders  to  fit  out,  an 
operation  which  involves  not  only  refuroishing  the 
cabins  and  resdjosting  the  rigging,  but  also  the  ac- 
companiment ot  scraping,  painting,  and  varnishing, 
which  generally  occupies  six  weeks.  Old  Tom  and 
Billy  again  joined  os,  but  we  were  obliged  to  en- 
gage two  new  hnnds,  for  George  and  Sam's  bertha 
were  vaeant.  George  waa  etill  in  hospital,  and  in- 
capacitated from  ill  health ;  Sam  waa  away.  He 
bad  given  us  no  came  of  ct^ilaint  during  Ibe  pre- 
Tious  season,  except  his  having  on  one  oceawon 
given  *  a  bit  of  his  mind '  to  j^mpkina  in  terms  mtxe 
scriptural  than  polite ;  but  immediately  on  bis  re- 
tarn  home  he  married  a  donkey-woman,  a  widow 
with  fimr  children,  and,  upon  this  promotion,  gave 
up  the  pea  and  took  to  driving  a  pony-ehaise,  mueh 
to  the  amusement  of  bis  ndgbbors. 

Hia  charioteeriiK;  came  to  a  premature  end,  by 
his  upoetting  his  best  customers  into  a  diu-h  and 
breaking  the  carriage  to  pieces.  After  this  misfor- 
tune be  became  silent  and  moody,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed he  had  come  to  some  words  with  his  wife,  an 
opinion  which  received  some  confirmation  ;  for  one 
morning,  without  any  previous  notice,  he  got  op  very 
early,  picked  up  his  kit,  gave  his  wile  and  herchild- 
ren  a  good  wallofMng  all  round,  and  set  off  in  a 
vessel  which  was  Jtnt  starting  for  Australia. 


"  The  Dulcinea  "  anchored  at  the  head  of  Ryde  Pier 
OD  the  3d  of  June,  and  on  the  6th  our  friends  were 
to  arrive.  Spriggs  came  a  little  before  I  expected 
htm,  and  I  walked  with  him  down  to  the  ]ner  to  Mr 
boat  to  await  Mim  Moggleton,  who  was  with  my 
wifof  and  had  proraised.  to  join  ns  immediately.  We 
sat  some  dme  in  the  boat  without  any  signs  of  an 
mrival,  but  at  last,  on  looking  up,  1  perceived  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  a  pair  of  boots  some  two  incbeii  loo 
long  for  the  wearer,  protruding  from  a  cloud  of  (tmu- 

SticaTed  embroidery,  —  that  was,  doubtless,  Miss 
[o^leton.  I  rose  immediately,  and  offered  my  arm, 
and  notwitfaatanding  the  slippery  condilion  of  the 
stair;,  we  aecompliahed  a  very  successful  descent. 
We  then  had  another  sucvei^  in  getting  tbu  fitirone 
into  tbe  boat,  which  waa  not,  however,  accomplished 
before  that,  allt^ing  nervousness,  s'le  had  nearly 
capsized  it,  arul  made  a  little  exhibition  which  for 
many  reasons  would  have  been  mueli  better  with- 
held. As  soon  as  Mifa  Mitggleton's  traggsgv,  which 
WHS  very  cnmbenomr,  had  been  dtUy  armnged,  dd 
Tom  g>ive  the  wfird  "  alt  r^bt,"  and  we  pui^ed  off, 
and  pulled  smoothly  through  the  calm  water.  Sprigs 
waa  thoroujchl^  eoiaying  himself.  If  daring  enters 
prise  and  fishtonable  society  could  not  inspire  his 
soul,  nothing  eould.  He  sat  opposite  me  in  a  very 
stiff  attitude,  with  his  spectacles  adjusted  to  an  exact 
u^le,  and  with  such  a  happy  smite  on  his  counte- 
nance, rhat  I  bad  not  the  heart  to  tell  bun  that  bis 
coat-taila  were  in  the  water. 

As  soon  as  en'rything  was  comfortably  arranged 
on  boanl,  we  got  uniler  way.  proceeding  in  a  wert- 
erly  direction  towards  the  Needles.  Cushions  and 
"overland  "  chairs  were  placed  on  tbe  deck,  and  the 
easy  progress  and  balmy  sea-breeze  jiroduced  Bost 
enjoyable  sensations,  and.  put  us  all  in  good  spirits. 
Miss  Mu^leton  beuame  particularly  sentioaentai 
The  conversation  soon  turned  upon  travelling  in 
general,  and  ^e  observed  that  enjoyment  enurely 
depeniled  upon  our  companions ;  what,  indeed,  were 
any  of  the  pleasures  of  life  without  some  one  tM»i<le 
you  to  respond  to  your  foelings  ?  "  What,  intteed  ! " 
repeatf  d  Spriggs.  My  wife  gave  me  a  sly  look,  and 
Miss  Muggleton  confessed  Utalt,  for  her  pirt,  her 
wants  were  so  few  that  she  ooi^  be  happy  npoB  a 
very  limited  income. 

*'I  have  always,"  I  observed,  "found  it  difficult, 
when  travelling  in  company,  to  make  tbe  pecuoiery 
arrangement  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties. On  one  ocasion  I  waa  accompanied  by  a  inan 
who  said  that  we  should  cinb  tt^ther  in  everything, 
and  who  ordered  champagne  every  day,  when  he 
knew  I  was  forbidden  that  wine.  On  anorber,  I 
was  with  a  parsimonious  frieqd,  who  said  it  waa  aa 
unnecessu-y  extravagance  to  pay  the  waiters,  and 
left  me  to  save  him  from  nepect  and  inanlt  out  of 
my  own  puiM." 

'*  I  don't  approve  of  partaerships,"  siad  Spri^ ; 
"  I 've  seen  a  good  deal  of  them  in  business,  and 
something  in  personal  experience.  I  once  joined  a 
friend  of  mine  in  keeping  a  horse,  and  the  second 
time  I  rode  out,  as  I  was  going  steadily  along,  toes 
tnrned  in,  body  slightly  forward,  thumb  and  fingers 
all  right  on  the  reins,  I  found  myself  suddenly  on 
my  back  in  the  road,  thumb  and  tingers  still  in  tbe 
right  position.  I  knew  that  I  was  riding  properly, 
for  I  had  tuken  a  lesson  tbe  day  before.  I  t-ould 
not  understand  this  at  all,  but  the  same  thUig  oc- 
curred next  time,  and  in  consequence  I  was  unable 
to  ride  for  some  days.  I  found  afterwards,  thut  iny 
fritmd,  who  was  an  ol'l  hand,  when  he  took  bia  turn 
OQ  the  Aorse,  did  nothing  but  teach  it  tricks,  tlut  I 
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niiplit  be  unable  to  sit  it,  and  tbat  he  might  have 
tlui  whole  benefit  of  it  himself." 

In  this  kind  of  conversation  a  couple  of  honrs 
pus^d  away  very  successfully,  unUI,  as  we  were 
passing  Yarmouth,  the  ladies,  finding  the  beat  of  die 
»iin  oppressive,  retired  beloir.  Spi^gcs  and  myielf, 
tlins  deserted,  began  to  cORSole  ourselves  by  pacing 
up  and  down  the  dect.  We  were  silent  for  some 
time,  for  Spriggs  waa  evidently  revolving  something 
of  importanoe  iahk  mind.   At  length  he  inquired, — 

*'  I  sappooe  yoa  always  lock  yoar  door  at  night 
wlien  you  sleep  on  board  ?  " 

"  Never,"  1  replied  ;     wliy  should  I  ?  " 

**  Are  n't  you  afraid  of  being  murdered  ?  " 

"  N9t  in  the  leaf>t,"  I  retomed. 
It,  would  be  flo  very  eafiy,  wben  out  Oit  sea,  for  the 
men  to  murder  yon  and  make  off  with  the  vessel." 

**  Not  so  Tery  easy,  I  think.  The  antborities 
mike  great  iaqnines  at  every  port  abotit  every 
veenol  that  -eBtere ;  and,  if  tWre  appears  anytbing 
snftpicknM  about  any  one.  It  if  aeiEed  iamediately. 
But  wbelber  this  be  the  reasen  or  bo,  |Bw!ticaliy 
Biich  outragiw  «re  never  coBHBitted." 

"  Do  you  ferf  yoQTself  aafe  in  your  bftrth  ?  "  he 
cont  inued.  "  Arc  n't  yoa  afraid  of  the  deck  oi«aing 
through  upon  yoa  wben  you  're  ide^hig  in  tibe 
cabin  Y" 

"  Not  at  all "  I  relied,  tomewhat  annieed ;  *'  no 
more  than  yoa  arc,  m  a  house,  that  the  roof  will 
break  in  upon  you." 

*'  If  I  had  a  yacht,"  he  contintied,  "I  dwutd  (»a  to 
thTi  Mediterranean,  snd  be  -out  all  the  year,  summer 
and  wiuter,  .goii^  from  ooe  place  ta  analiter, always 
living  on  board,  and  eatrying  my  borne  and  com- 
forts abertit  me." 

«  I  doabt  whether  yon  wcwld,"  5  retBmed,  "  Oare 
'are  very  few  men  whme  affmn  will  admit  of  tbeir 
buingabmtaUtbflyearffmtbiarewnooiiDtoy.  As 
for  craising  in  the  winter  m  the  llediteiranefln, 
yoa  would  not  find  it  very  ^leannt,  fiir  the  weather 
IS  storoiy  there,  and  yoa  ouicht  be  twallowed  tip  in 
a  white  equall ;  and,  as  for  Uie  aBmrner,  I  Aiak  ihat 
in  that  wason  we  kaTC  toeat  «li«agti  on  •oar  om 

"  Well,  then,  I 'd  go  in  spnne  and  atftunn.  X  *d 
sail  up  the  Adriatic,  v&aoA  Greece,  and  up  the  Ar- 
chipelago." 

YuB 'd  have  to  be  w^l  provided  to  g«  ap  tSKre, 
sir."  interpostsd  Brown,  "or  else  you 'd  new  oone 
back  a^iaki.  AU  the  fitthenoen  and  saSon  about 
thoHe  iniatkds  are  pirutes." 

"  You  don't  say  eo,"*aid  Spriegs,  mneh  astonished, 
and  Matting  Uii  (^>ectacles  straigmer  at  Bnnrn. 

*•  Yea,  they  are,  nr :  and  indeed,  wWn  I  was  in 
those  parts,  abort  ten  years  «go,  tbere  wtre  a  great 
I  many  efthcH  alang  th«  ItaK-tn  ooavt.  I  reoiember 
aflcbooner  therufiri  150  tons,  being  attacked  by  a 
sinaU  vtmel  manned  willi  Grvdc  and  Italnm  pir&tes. 
The  cMptain,  perceiving  bis  danger,  pat  hn  wH«  nn- 
4vr  the  lazaret,  —  a  scutlJe  in  the  lower  dei-k,  — end 
toVl  her  to  remain  there  nntil  be  esdted  her.  The 
pir»tea  tied  the  captain  and  al)  tbe  crew  to  the  an- 
chor, iind  then  let  it  down  forty  fathoms,  and,  hav^ 
ill;;  plundered  the  ship,  saile*!  away.  Btit  the  con- 
I  trivrtiiee  of  the  ancliur,  by  whioh  they  thought  to 
cn\  er  their  crime,  was  the  means  of  bringing  it  to 
\i-^ht,  for  it  prevented  the  vessel  from  being  driven 
a,'hiire  and  <ieptroy»:d.  Atroop-«hip  tell  in  with  her, 
Htiii  on  hearing  tbe  account  from  the  captain's  wife. 
Went  in  parsuit  of  the  pirates,  who.  seeing  they  were 
det'-eted,  ran  their  vetwl  n{>riHindi  and  fled  into  the 
tuoantainB.   Hunff  had  become  ao  bad  in  the  Ume 
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of  the  old  king  of  Naples,  that  the  French,  English, 
and  American  governments  tdd  him  that,  if  he  did 
did  not  put  a  stop  to  such  outrages,  they  would  take 
tbe  matter  into  their  own  hands." 

"  Weil,  then,"  returned  Spri^,  ■*'  if  I  eonld  not  g» 
there,  I  wonld  sail  along  tbe  coasts  tff  Sptun  and 
Africa.  I  fihoqld  like  to  visit  old  Carthage,  and  tlte 
diflerent  fences  along  that  coavt.  That  wooM  be 
pleasure,  • —  Uiere  would  be  sometiiing  to  eee  abont  li 
t^re." 

"Yea,  sir,  there  would;  and  if  you  didn't  take 
care,  you  might  see  a  little  too  much.  It.  's  a  very 
dangerous  coast ;  and  if  the  wind  was  to  fail  yon,  and 
the  natives  to  see  you  becalmed,  they 'd  come  dS"  and 
seize  the  ves.«el,  and  take  you  all  far  slaves." 

*'  For  slaves  I "  ex(!laimed  Sprij^,  in  horror. 

"  Yes,  eir.  I  know  tbe  Mediterranean,  for  laailed 
in  it  many  years,  and  we  atwaj's  kept  ai  near  the 
coast  of  spaia,  and  is  fur  from  that  of  Africa,  oe 
poasible.  On  one  ocrarion  we  were  eailing  in  cran- 
pany  of  a  brig  from  Yanaooidi,  and  as  the  wind  be- 
eune  light  l^ey  parted  "from  us,  and  stood  soutdiwaTd, 
thinking  they 'd  find  a  better  breene  tbere.  Noth- 
ing was  beard  of  her  afterwards,  until,  a  gnnboat 
being  sent  in  search  tff  faer,  fibe  was  found  castaway 
on  the  shore  d[  Africa,  witboat  crew  or  em^.  The 
vessel  was  t^en  in  tow,  and  restored  to  tbe  owners, 
but  the  orew  cenM  nowhere  be  found.  "Some  one 
afterwards  accidentally  beard  where  they  were ; 
but  the  five  men  were  not  rannoned  atider  foar 
tbonsmd  pounds.  I  heard  of  another  case  in  wUcAi 
a  sailor  was  carried  off,  and  remained  a  slave  for 
foxtrteen  years,  during  which  time  he  was  employed 
in  tending  cattle,  and  was  passed  from  one  to  anoth- 
er nntil  he  readied  E^ypt,  where  be  made  btmself 
known  to  the'  British  Consul.  He  was  in  a  most 
wretched  oendition,  and  lus  body  was  covered  all 
over  wi(A  brands,  far  every  owner  'to  whom  he  bad 
belonged  bad  set  his  private  mai-k  upon  Um." 

"  How  very  dnadfall "  gaaped  Spripge.  **Iwaaf 
dor  the ^^evermnent  doesn't  interfore." 

*T  ain't  easy  to  frighttm  tbem  natives  off,  eitber," 

added  Brawn.    *'  When  Lord  T  was  ont  there 

in  the  '  Seraphina,*  he  was  once  becalmed  off  tbe 
coast,  and  the  nattves  came  out  in  t^ieir  boaits,  and 
he  calleii  out  to  them  to  keep  off;  but  they  wodd 
not;  and  as  he  was  pret^  strong-handed,  and  had 
bran  cannen  on  board,  be  fired  at  them,  and,  be* 
fere  ^tty  wmM  torn  back,  be  lan^  two  oif  ili^ 
boMts." 

By  this  time  we  were  oittside  Hurst  Castle,  and  a 
riight  undulating  motion  began  to  be  perceptible, 
which  gradnally  increased  as  we  advanced.  The 
wind,  iraitAi  was  from  tbe  Boutheatft,  Itod  freshened 
up  emndmbly,  and  en  piwing  ^e  Kuedfn  we 
were  ao  untwtanirte  as  to  find  a  very  ronsidenlUe 
BweU  in  tbe  Chanel.  Sppiras'ii  ohservations  became 
less  and  less  conriieeteit,  and  at  ls4t  tltey  itiminished 
into  monosyllablea.  As  he  wss  evidently  not  Ao- 
roughly  etijojinfr  himself,  I  suggested  that  be  shonM 
go  below,  and  lie  dnwn  on  owe  of  the  sofas  in  the 
saloon.  We  found  Min  Mi^gleton  already  instatfed 
on  tbe  opposite  sota ;  and  my  wife  withdrew  into  the 
arter-cabin.  as  she  observed,  archly,  that  she  thooght 
that  they  might  like  to  be  a  little  alone  together. 
With  reg'ird  to  their  beinfr  left  ahme  at  that  mo- 
ment, nothing  could  have  been  farther  from  their 
wishes,  for  tl«  thought*  of  both  were  turned  to  the 
htimiliatinn  specUcie  which  ttwy  felt  morally  and 
phywcally  certain  they  were  snon  abont  to  present. 
What  would  become  of  Miss  Muggleton's  elegance 
and  delicacy  ?  what  of  ^n-^i's  boasted  exploits  in 
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the  Calais  steamer  ?  Such  thoughts  were  too  dread- 
ful ;  and  the  degradation  in  prospect  seemed  more 
overpowering  than  the  deathlike  sickneaa  by  which 
they  were  prostrated.  Sprijigs  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
swing  lamp,  which  he  supposed  lo  be  the  only  mo- 
tionless article  in  the  cabm,  and  plac«d  himself  in 
the  position  in  which  he  should  suffer  the  leiist  from 
oscillation.  His  feelings  were  far  too  deep  for  word.i, 
and  the  creaking  of  the  timbers,  and  movements  on 
deck  were  the  only  sounds  which  broke  the  stiHnes?. 
At  length,  aa  the  rolling  seemed  to  he  increasing, 
Miss  Mu^leton  managed  to  call  "  Steward,"  in  a 
very  faint  and  scarcely  audible  voice. 

"Mr-  Spriggs,  would  you  be  so  kio'd  as  to  get. me 
a  dasa  of  water  ?  " 

T/onld  anytbin<;  have  been  more  dreadful  ? 
Spriggs,  duly  settled,  wirh  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
lamp,  was  called  upon  to  move.  He  hesitatf d,  — 
nature  forbade,  but  gallantry  commanded.  With  a 
convulsive  effort  he  got  upon  his  feet ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  accompltiibed  the  feat,  than  a  Fudden  lurch 
threw  him  forward  ;  he  seized  the  table  for  support; 
it  gave  way,  and  down  he  fell  flat  on  his  fate  be- 
tween its  legs.  . 

Miss  Muggleton  gave  a  loud  scream.    I  was  en- 

faged  in  loofcingover  the  chart  with  Brown  on  deck, 
ut,  on  hearing  the  noise,  mode  the  best  of  my  way 
down  to  the  saloon,  and  I  am  ashame<I  to  confess 
the  attitude  of  things  there  tried  m^  gravity  to  tSe 
utmost.  The  table  was  lying  wit  h  its7egs  in  the  air, 
as  if  in  protest  against  tlw  treatment  it  had  received. 
Sprigs  was  on  his  bands  and  knees,  trying  to  crawl, 
tortoise  fashion,  across  the  cabin ;  and  Miss  Miiggle- 
ton  was  covered  with  books,  writing-cases,  pen-tntya 
and  inkstands,  which  had  been  left  upon  the  table, 
and  precipitated  over  her. 

"  Come,  get  up,  old  fellow,"  I  exclaimed.  '*  we  shall 
soon  be  all  right.  We  *re  not  going  to  Weymouth  ; 
we  shall  put  into  Poole.  We  shall  soon  be  in 
smooth  water";  and,  catling  the  steward,  I  directed 
him  to  restore  matters  to  their  former  position. 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  ?  "  moane<l 
Miss  Muggletoo.  "The  sea  appears  to  be  very 
high." 

"  None  whatever,"  I  replied ;  **  we  think  nothing  of 
a  breeze  like  this." 

The  wares,  however,  continued  to  rise  until  we 
reached  Studland,  and  I  forbore  entering  the  saloon 
again,  for  certain  mournful  soumls  proved  ihtt  our 
poor  friends  were  engaged  in  casting  up  their  accounts 
in  earnest.  The  sea  beat  against  the  bow  of  the  ves- 
sel like  an  infuriated  giant,  and  seemed  to  shake  her 
from  stem  to  stern.  At  length  one  of  the  wave^, 
rather  larger  than  the  rest,  oroke  right  over  our 
quarter,  and,  the  companion-hatch  not  being  closed, 
rushed  in  considerable  volume  into  the  cabins. 

"  We  're  going  down  I  we  're  sinking ! "  screamed 
Miss  Muggleton,  springing  up  from  the  sofa.  "  The 
water 's  coming  in."  Spriggs  leapt:'d  up  at  the  same 
moment,  and  bDtb  rushed  to  the  dwirway,  in  which, 
being  very  narrow,  they  both  stuck  f^st 

**  Save  me !  save  me ! "  cried  Miss  Muggleton, 
throwing  her  arms  round  Spriggs,  who  was  getting 
the  best  of  the  struggle  to  reach  the  slaini. 

"  Let  CO,  ma'am ! "  roared  Spriggs.  endeavoring 
to  shake  ber  off ;  let  go,  I  say ! "  But,  the  more 
ho  tried,  the  more  desperately  she  clung  to  him. 

»  Save  me,  if  you  are  a  man  I "  she  cried. 

One  of  the  crew  now  came,  by  Bmwn's  direction, 
to  draw  the  slide  over  the  companion,  which  had 
been  improperly  left  open. 

'*  Let  me  up  1 "  shouted   Spriggs,  frantically. 


"Help!  help!  I  shall  be  drowned.  This  cursed 
woman  will  —  " 

And,  suiting  tbe  action  to  the  woni,  he  gave  Misa 
Muggleton  such  a  push  that  it  sent  her  on  her  bock 
into  the  water  on  the  floor. 

"Let  me  up,"  voi^lferatpd  Sprl^^. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  I  inquired,  hearing  his 
voice  above  the  gale.  *'  We  're  all  right.  Yim  '«! 
better  stay  hulow.  We'll  have  the  water  pumped 
out  in  a  mindte,  and  we  shall  soon  be  at  anchor." 

This  time  my  promise  was  fulfilled.  Spri^^, 
however,  came  up  from  the  conflict  looking  ghavuy 
with  fright,  and  supposing  that  I  was  unaware  of 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  cabin.  Whether  the 
cold  bath  —  there  was  two  feet  of  water  in  the 
saloon — cooled  Miss  Muggleton  or  not  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  left  her  to  my  wite,  and  saw  nothing  more 
of  her  until,  having  taken  a  pilot  on  board,  we  were 
fimoothly  making  way  with  full  sails  towards  Pnole. 
Everything  now  seemed  changHd,  and  we  might 
almost  have  supposed  that  nothing  had  happ<.'ne4, 
had  not  the  events  of  the  day  cast  a  sad  cloud  over 
the  spirits  of  our  companions.  Mr.  Springs  did  his 
best  to  make  an  apology  to  Mim  Muggleton.  In 
the  excitement  of  tbe  moment,  he  hud,  as  he  o1> 
served,  lopt  his  sences,  —  he  could  not  be  considered 
responsible  fur  what  he  had  said  or  done.  H  td  he 
been  a  swimmer— "or  a  gentleman,"  suggested 
Miss  Mugyleton  — "  he  would  have  acted  other- 
wise I " 

^Ve  spent  the  night  in  the  hotel,  but,  although  we 
raised  a  little  stilted  conversation,  it  was  evident  that 
the  harmony  of  our  party  was  destroyed.  We  there- 
fore did  not  press  our  guests  to  continue  the  cruise 
when,  the  next  day,  they  thanked  us  (or  the  great 
pleasure  we  had  given  them,  and  informed  us  that, 
tbe  train  would  soim  be  starting  for  London.  Mv 
wife  observed  that  Misa  Muggleton  wore,  she  thought 
purposely,  upon  this  oceamion,  the  elaborate  dress  in 
which  she  arrived  on  board,  and  which  had  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  salt  water. 

In  two  hours  all  was  over,  and  we  were  again  alone. 
We  were  opposite  Branksea  Island,  and,  by  way  of 
consoling  ourselves  for  this  misadventure,  we  deter- 
mined to  take  a  stroll  upon  it,  feeling  the  more  in- 
terest in  it  from  its  casile  having  been  the  residence 
of  tbe  unfortunate  Colonel  Waugh.  We  found  that 
the  sheet  of  water  which  separated  us  from  it  was  of 
a  mngularly  deceptive  character;  tor  whereas  it  ap- 
peared like  a  deep  arm  of  the  sea,  it  was  in  reality 
so  shallow  that  even  our  light  boat  was  constantly 
running  aground,  AVe  »t  length  ob'^erved  certain 
lines  of  stakes  and  branches  stapiding  above  the  water, 
and  it  was  only  by  following  these  that  we  were  able 
to  reach  our  destination.  The  island  b  enriched 
with  a  variety  of  beautiful  evergreens  and  deciduous 
trees,  and  there  is  in  the  centre  of  it  a  calm  lake 
with  a  cool  grotto,  around  which,  amid  a  charming 
mixture  of  wddness  and  cultivatioo  tbe  heron  and 
moor-hen  dii'pute  dominion  with  the  pheasant  and 
partridge.  But  hold  !  ~  I  must  not  reveal  its  oi%'s- 
tfries  tor>  far,  for,  before  we  had  ceased  to  admire,  we 
discovered,  somewhat  disagreeably,  that  we  were 
trespassing  u|>on  private  property. 

On  leaving  Branbaea  set  sail  for  Studland,  and, 
nodding  a  fare«ell  to  '*  OM  Harry,"  —  a  tall  cbalk 
giant  which  standi  out  in  the  sea  as  if  on  the  watch 
for  passing  ve-seN,  —  we  made  our  way  back  to  the 
island,  and  rhence  to  Southampton  for  some  flight 
rep-tir*  Two  days  afterwards  we  started  for  Havre. 
The  afternoon  was  fine,  anil  we  had  a  light  breeze 
from  the  west,  so  that  we  soon  made  the  circuit  of 
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the  Brambles.  By  this  time,  however,  tbe  mud  be- 
came almost  imperceptible,  and  wc  ran  a  losing  r;ii;c 
with  another  cutter  as  far  as  Ry(I(\  where  we  did 
not  arrive  until  eleven  at  ni<;ht.  Brown  now  pro- 
posed to  anchor  and  wait  for  morning ;  but,  wiiile  we 
wure  deliberating,  a  little  breeze  sprang  up,  and  we 
decided  upon  continuing  our  coiinte.  We  passed 
Bembridjre  light  at  two  o'clock,  and  when  I  went  on 
deok  at  nine,  we  were  m  «ght  of  thecliSii  of  Barfleur. 
.  We  were  unable,  however,  to  reach  either  that  port 
or  Cherbourg,  for  the  wind  had  veered  to  the  south, 
and,  as  the  tide  was  running  six  knots  against  us,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  remuininii  until  fivt;  in  the  after- 
noon witDout  making  the  smaltt^st  advance.  The  sea 
was  very  billowy,  though  there  were  no  breakers, 
and  tticre  seemed  to  bo  a  strange  fwling  of  insolation, 
cast,  as  we  were,  in  our  little  bark  njion  a  world  of 
WHtery,  where  we  diil  not  see  another  vessyl  tlie  whole 
day.  The  sun  was  iiitenfely  hot,  anil  1  took  iidvan- 
tage  of  the  opportunity  lo  have  all  t'le  blankets  and 
mattresses  brouglit  up,  fur  tlie  double  purpose  of 
drying  them  and  of  protecting  the  deck.  But  what 
ctiused  U3  most  diacomfurt  was  that  our  provisions 
had  run  thorU 

Expecting  to  reach  Havre  in  tbe  moiiiing.  we  had 
provided  auctndingly,  and  were  now  ^ompelltd  to 
apply  to  the  men,  who  could  only  furnish  os  with 
some  salt  herrings  and  some  hard  ship's  biscuits. 
Just  before  we  commenced  this  miserable  repast,  my 
wife,  who  had  retired  below  on  account  of  the  heat, 
came  up  the  companion  with  a  countenance  full  of 
terror,  conveying  the  awful  intelligence  tliat  the 
veml  had  sprung  a  leak.  I  at  firet  thought  she 
must  be  mistaken,  but  her  statement  was  corrobor- 
ated by  Simpkins  with  such  undisguised  satisfaction 
—  for  she  detested  yatching  —  that  1  began  to  think 
•there  must  be  something  seriously  wrong.  I  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  spot  indicated,  and  there 
certainly  perceived  a  considerable  stream  flowing 
into  the  cabin.  The  place  from  which  it  emanated, 
just  below  tlie  pantry  lockers,  was  certainly  some- 
what Strang,  and,  on  Brown  being  summoned,  he 
at  once  decided  that  it  could  not  be  a  leak. 

*'Yet,"  I  replied,  '*it  looks  like  bilge-water,— 
see  what  a  dark  color  it  is  ] " 

*'■  It 's  something  slron^r  than  bilge-water,"  said 
Brown,  tasting  it  with  his  finder.  "  Here,  steward, 
bring  a  glass  or  two  to  stop  this  leak." 

On  the  lockers  being  opened,  the  cause  of  alarm 
was  discovered  —  much  to  Simpkins'a  dismay — to 
have  originated  with  herself.  Having  had  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  character  of  French  liquors,  she 
had  laid  up  a  eoug  little  nest  of  bottled  ale  in  one  of 
the  darkest  recesses.  The  spirit  of  this  detachment 
having  risen  with  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  they  had, 
la  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  firCd  a  general  volley  into  a 
harmless  bag  of  biscuits  on  the  opposite  shelf.  The 
bottom  of  the  locker  had  become  a  kind  of  Nyauza, 
and  it  was  from  this  rich  source  that  the  mysterious 
stream  was  issuing. 

I  need  not  say  that,  in  the  state  we  then  were,  we 
rejoiced  wlien  the  title  changed,  and  wo  felt  our- 
selves bounding  along  with  a  spanking  breeze  tow- 
ards our  proposed  de-iti nation.  Beforo  dark,  the 
'  twin  tights  of  Havre,  about  thirty  miles  distant,  were 
visible  on  the  hjrizon ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  three 
liours,  which  appeared  to  me  interminable,  we  cast 
anchor,  in  a  kind  of  confused  darkness,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine.  At  twelve  I  retired  to  rest,  at  least 
to  such  as  could  be  obtained  amid  a  rolling  and 
humping,  which  raised  in  nty  mind  an  interesting 
'peculation  as  to  whether  our  stern  would  be  stove 


in,  or  our  anchor^hains  parted.  We  were  feast- 
ing the  full  tbrce  of  the  tide  pouring  up  the  river, 
and  the  waves  delivered  such  blows  on  our  quarter, 
thdt  Brown  fancied  more  than  once  that  we  must 
liave  struck  on  a  rock.  Towards  morning  the  com- 
motion beg^n  to  abate;  at  six  I  rose  ami  went  on 
deck,  and  the  scene  1  beheld  — more  striking  after 
such  a  night — fully  compensated  mo  for  all  I  had 
undergone. 

Arountl  us,  lit  up  by  the  morning  sun,  rode  vea- 
seb  of  almost  all  nations,  loosening  their  pyramids 
of  canvas  to  the  breeze,  and  plunging  among  the 
freah  billows  like  steeds  impatient  of  restraint. 
The  beautiful  banks  of  the  Seiue  half  encircled  us 
towards  Honfleur,  and  immediately  in  front  rose  the 
town  of  Havre,  —  a  m:iss  of  tall  white  houses,  with 
tht-ir  long  windows  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
The  soft  breeze,  niiiijiling  with  the  sweet  clear  air 
of  France,  added  much  to  our  enjoyment,  and  noth- 
ing was  wanted  to  complete  it  but  to  sail  in,  auiid 
general  admiration,  and  take  up  our  quarters  in  one 
of  tha^e  l)rlgbt  uianMons  where  elegance  and  luxury 
seemed  alike  to  await  us.  Although  it  was  so  early, 
the  pier  was  already  black  with  a  mass  of  visitors, 
this  being  a  favorite  promenade  for  the  bathers,  par^ 
ticularly  when  the  port  is  open  fur  the  admisuon  of 
vcuels.  But,  although  we  were  so  near  our  smiling 
destination,  it  seemed  impossible  .to  rea(!h  it.  No 
pilot  was  visible,  and  we  went  bumping  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  harbor,  performing,  in  company 
with  the  other  expectant  vessels,  a  kind  of  irregular 
quadrille.  At  length  a  boat  was  seen  emerging, 
and  making  in  our  direction ;  it  contained  two  men. 
We  threw  out  a  rope,  hauled  them  alongside,  and 
asked  them  whether  they  had  a  certificate.  They 
replied  in  the  negative,  but  said  I  could  not  find  a 
regular  pilot  disengaged.  I  then  demanded  what  I 
was  to  pay.  "  Thirty  francs."  I  offered  them 
twenty  ;  whereupon  they  let  go  the  rope,  taking  off 
their  hats,  with  a  polite  "  Bon  jour  !  "  Here,  then, 
we  were  again  on  our  travels.  Brown,  however, 
being  a  knowing  man,  observed  a  lai^  vessel  enter- 
ing the  port,  and,  rightly  Judging  that  where  there 
was  water  for  her  there  was  water  for  us,  we  sailed 
in  most  gallantly,  and  took  up  our  position  in  the 
basin  along  one  of  tbe  principal  quays.  We  were 
not  called  upon  to  pay  for  a  pilot,  although  it  is  a 
general  rule  in  France  that  a  certain  sum  must  be 
paid  whether  one  be  employed  or  not ;  and  even  tbe 
Southampton  packet,  which  is  constantly  passing  to 
and  fro,  has  to  pay  fourteen  pounds  a  week  for 
pilotage. 

Although  living  on  board  is  very  pleasant  in 
rivers  and  some  open  harbors,  it  cannot  be  siud  to 
be  very  agreeable  in  "  basins "  and  town  canals 
such  as  those  at  Havre.  Not  only  did  the  crowd  of 
shipping  oblige  us  to  be  constantly  changing  our 
position,  but,  although  the  water  glittered  with 
silvery  little  fish,  the  larj^er  portion  of  its  floating 
burden  was  neither  beautiful  nor  fi*agrant.  There 
were  also  only  two  ways  of  reaching  the  yacht,  and 
neither  was  entirely  satisfactory.  One  was  to  send 
the  gig  to  the  stejis,  which  were  tn  such  a  filthy 
state  that  we  always  carried  away  some  little 
Aoru-eniV  along  with  us;  the  otlier  was  to  cross  a 
yacht  beside  us,  attempting  which  always  occasioned 
a  disagreeable  commotion,  —  the  company  on  board  : 
a<Ijusting  their  eye-glasses  and  lqrgnettc.«,  while  the 
captain,  with  a  politeness  we  could  have  dispensed 
with,  placed  mats  for  us  to  walk  upon,  and  called 
two  men  with  mops  to  clean  up  aAer  us.  We  found 
it,  for  many  reasons,  desirable  to  take  up  our 
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^lartiers  ia  the-  hotel,  wlkli  we  fouud  must  con- 
Tienwnt  anil  cooiiucCable. 

I>Hrin<;  our  t>tAj  we  mads  aequuntanee  wkh  an 
Aoiericiin  family,  priDcigallj  tbrouf^h  Aretbuaa'a 
takia^  a  fancy  to  taeir  dbtuglUer,  wbo  was  a  very 
&0ciBadng  little  gtrl.  Her  fatlwr  was  »  particoiarly 
qaiet,  retiring  mao,  and  I  wm  much  suipriMd  on  hia 
tellii^  me  tbaa  Im  bad  bten  a  bloexad»TtiBner. 
He  spoke  bigiily  of  Freeident  Davis  as  a  diainter- 
oled  man,  and  indigDantty  repudiated  tbe  i<l«a  that 
he  waa 'm  uiy  way  coonecteu  with  the  Preaident's 
asra^nnaduOf  —  aa  act,  as  be  observed,  planned  and 
exevoted  by  madmen.  He  aaid  that,  at  first,  block- 
ade-runntn<;  was  very  remunerative,  but  after  a 
tioie  the  Yankees  gnw  too  sharp,  and  it  became  a 
t  bwibg  bu9tne!>a.  The  pqaadroii  established  com- 
munications witb  tiie  shore,  and  one  dark  night, 
when  be  had  just  set  out  witb  a  fine  vessel  and  a 
lar^  cai^o,  a  rocket  was  sent  up  from  tbe  harbor, 
as  a  sig;nal.  One  of  tbe  gunboats  was  immediately 
under  weigh,  so  that,  to  avoid  capture,  be  waa 
obliged  to  run  bia  vessel  aground  and  abandon  her, 
IB  accomplwhinK  which  two  men  were  killed  and 
several  wounded  by  tbe  enemy.  It.  became  eventu- 
ally^ a  very  dangerous  enterprise ;  and  such  was  the 
fire  kept  un,  tbat  when  attempting  a  run,  not  a  man 
could  stand  on  deck,  even  for  tbe  purpose  of  steer- 
ing. The  veweb  were  built  in  Liverpool  and  other 
pOTis  of  £Dgland,  and  being  necfssarily  very  sharp 
and  narrow,,  many  of  tliem  had  foundered  at  sea,  — 
few  people  knew  how  many.  He  had  at  that  time 
several  upon  his  hands,  ibr  they  were  almost  un- 
salable, being  too  large  for  river  purposes,  and  too 
cranky  for  the  sea.  These  and  other  detitils  were 
interesting  to  me,  as  I  had  met  with  many  sailors 
who  had  been  engaged  in  these  enterprises.  Most, 
however,  were  unwilling  to  emb:trk  in  them,  inas- 
much as  they  would  endanger  their  certiiicates ;  and 
although  they  were  promised  a  large  bonus  if  tbe 
attempt  succeeded,  it  bad  become  well  known  that 
many  bad  been  afterwards  defrauded  of  their  due, 
in  which  case  they  were  left  without  any  redress. 
Tbe  sympathies  «  the  majority  of  seamen  I  had 
met  with  were  decidedly  wiw  ms  Uiuted  States. 

I  should  recommend  all  yaehtamen  who  visit  this 
neighborbood  to  Be  at  Honfieur,  where  there  is  a 
clean  basin  ami  a  pretty  country,  in  preference  to 
Havre,  which  is  a  mosC  undesirable  station.  Tbe 
charges  appeared  to  me  very  heavy,  —  among  others 
was  one  of  five  frames  a  day  for  le+ve  to  keep  a  fire 
on  board.  When  leaving  for  England,  we  were 
obliged  to  hire  a  steamer  to  tow  us  out,  which  cost 
twenty  francs  more ;  and  altogether  the  payments 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum. 

We  left  in  the  evening  tor  the  Solent.  Nipht 
came  on  when  we  were  little  more  than  four  mtles 
friHn  shore,  and  we  had  to  exercise  great  vigilance 
to  keep  clear  of  the  numerous  fi'hin'^  and  coietiog 
vessew^  wiiich  were  aailing  about  without  lights. 

At  one  time  we  almost  gr-used  th«  stem  of  a  large 
pilot-boat.  Should  any  disaster  occur,  the  parties 
not  exhibiting  a  light  are  liable  for  the  whole  dam- 
age ;  but  ttiis  will  atTord  little  consolation  to  tho^e 
who  know  how  diHlcult  it  is  to  ob'atn  compensation 
for  losses.  It  was  not  far  from  where  we  were  now 
that  a  remarkable  accident  occurred  some  years 
past  to  a  gallant  admiral,  since  "^gone  aloft."  He 
was  not  en;;aged  at  tbe  time  in  fightin-j  the  French, 
but  was  cnwaing  over  most  pcace  ibly  in  the  Havre 
sCeami^T.  Tli«  night  waa  dark,  it  was  blowing  half 
a  gale,  and  tbe  old  sailor  was  stan«iing  near  the 
stern,  taking  a  last  look  at  the  weather  befoT«  be 


retired,  when  saddenly  aa  immense  spar  swept 
acco9>  tbe  after  part  of  (be  deck.  To  aroid  hnmg 
knocked  into  the  sea,  he  seized  hold,  of  it,  and  la  aa 
instant  was  whirled  alaft  in  tbe  air,.and  then  pitehed 
down  upon  the  cvest  of  a  wave.  He  held  en  with 
the  strength  wbteh  tbe  danger  id  i— meiKite  deaA 
supplies,  and  became  b^  di^Tvea  able  to  rvaliae  him 
cnucal  pesition.  lla  was  uKn^ag  to  tiw  end  o£  tke 
bowsprit  ot  a  large  vuss^  wbwl^  having  no  li|rfat* 
up,  had  come  ia  contact  with  tbe  steaoMr.  Thm 
latter  had  gnt  free,  ami  proceeded  on  her  eourae, 
and.  the  a^iral  was  no  doubt  sopposed  to  have 
been  lost  ia  tbe  collisoa.  In  vain,  he  ealltd  and 
shouted ;  the  breaking  oi  the  waves  and  tbe  laber- 
iag  <^  tbe  ship  drowned  all  o^her  sounds.  At 
lei^th,  when  he  was  almost  exhausted,  and  waa  on 
the  point  of  letting  himself  drop  into  the  sea,  aooa 
boys  on  board  went  to  amuse  themselves  on  the 
bowsprit,  and,  bearing  from  the  end  of  it  what  ap- 
peaied  te  them  to  be  an  unearthly  cry,  nearly  fWl 
into  the  wafer  with  fright  They  called  some  of 
the  men,  who  at  once  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
sounds,  and  tbe  admiral  was  speedily  hauled  w,  and 
restoratives  applied.  His  aruis,  bowevev,  wera  lo 
injured  by  ^e  protracted  strain  upon  the  uaews, 
chat  be  did  not  recover  for  more  than  a  month. 

I  remained  all  night  on  deck,  for  l^e  wind  freab- 
ened  so  much  during  the  passage  tbat  sleep  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  I  wished  to  see  bow  the  vessel 
iras  bandied. 

It  was  proposed  to  muke  her  "sni^"  by  refetiaa 
the  trysail  and  storm  jih^  but  Brown  determined 
to  keep  on,  he  tboxii^bt  the  gale  would  increase 
befbnt  it  lessened.  Havre,  owing  to  its  er.tde  with 
the  West  hidies,  is  a  grand  depot  fer  rare  aoimals, 
especially  birds;  and  Arethusa  bad  persuaded  me 
to  purchase  her  some  from  Senegal,  whose  plumagtf 
had  caught  the  deep  lustre  of  the  tropics.  Ai  the 
v^jel  was  laboring  on  among  tbe  waves  tt  midnight, 
tbe  spars  groaning  and  shrieking  as  if  a  l^ioa  of 
evil  spirits  bad  taken  possession  of  tbe  rig^ng.  a 
flash  ef  light  Rppe>ired  to  cross  tbe  deck.  I  eouM 
not  dlstii^nish  the  cause  ef  it  in  the  dim  glinmer 
of  the  ship's  lamp,  but  it  soon  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  tbe  tnrmoil  had  set  free  one  of  tbe  little 
prisoiMrs  below.  Such  was  the  ease.  Pow  thing, 
it  was  soon  free  indeed !  It  bad  dawn  under  one 
of  the  bo  tt<t,  and  I  wonld  not  have  it  di^urbed,  for 
fear  it  should  take  fright  and  fly  overboard  ;  but 
m^  care  in  this  respect  was  of  no  avail.  In  a  &:w 
mmutcs  X  saw  it  again  on  the  wing  beside  us.  & 
attiimpted  to  r^ain  the  vessel  by  making  for  tbe 
bow,  but  ju^t  as  it  was  about  to  percb  on  the  rail, 
the  wind  gullying  out  of  the  jib  caugbt  it,  and  swept 
it  down  into  the  dark,  merciless  deep.  "  Beauty 
attracts  as  miny  thieves  as  gold  " ;  and  there,  un 
tbat  tempestuous  night,  far  from  its  sunny  home, 
this  poor  little  captive  was  released  ibrever  &om  its 
prison  bars,  and  perhaps  founil  the  sorges  of  that  wild 
sea  more  friendly  than  the  »eI6dh  tenderness  of  man. 

Alter  the  banging  and  creaking  which  had  bi'en 
going  on  all  night,  we  were  not  sorry  to  see  throu^ 
the  miifty  muming  rain  the  phantom  cliffs  of  jUbioo, 
— St.  Caiherioe's  Head  and  tbe  eastern  co6i4.  of 
the  "  l.-Ie."  It  was  a  conitiderable  time,  however, 
belbre  we  felt  the  shelter  of  the  highlands ;  and  the 
men  ntood  collected  together  in  the  fore  part  of  tbe 
vessel,  watching  the  bowsprit,  —  which  bent  tike  a 
reed  beneath  the  ('training  jib,  —  and  giving  it  as 
tbeir  opinion  that  it  would  >*  go,"  sad  Uiat  wc  should 
"  get  into  troable.*' 

One  of  them  went  so  fiir  as  to  protest  that  we 
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were  tearing  the  veseel  to  piece*,  and  that  we  should 
be  "  drowued  like  ratt."  But  Brown  at  the  helio 
appeared  in  no  way  didcomposfd,  althoujrh  ia  bie 
exftfvnuon  there  watt  tjiat  mixture  of  keeaoesa  and 
determiDation  which  seeBU  peculiar  to  seafaring 
loen  on  crilical  occanoni.  He  said  the  weather 
woHid  bo  worse  before'  it  was  better ;  that  the  bow- 
spirit  was  a  pood  stick ;  and  that  he  Ulcud  to  see 
what  the  Te-fl>4  could  do.  His  forecast  of  the 
wentfaer  proved  comtct,  for  tbe  gale  continued  to 
increase  until  tre  reached  Port^tmoulh ;  and  there,  in 
suwtoih  water,  it  blew  with  such  fury  that  it  wan 
difficult  to  keep  a  footing  oo  tbe  deck.  After  BOrae 
deliberation  we  selciuted  what  appenred  to  be  a 
gooil  ancborape,  and  [  was  huartily  gbul  to  be  able 
to  retiru  below  and  tarn  to,  after  flucb  a  {aXigmmji 
ai'^ht.  M/  diRappoiotment  was  proportion  ibiy  great, 
^beo,  just  aa  I  bad  begun  to  feel  the  reli<*f  of  re^jose, 
and  to  relax  into  the  for^tfulneas  of  aleep,  I  wan 
areiued  by  a  sboutios,  trautpiug,  and  ulaHking  over- 
bead,  the  cause  of  which  I  was  at  a  loa  todetenniae. 
It  was  «viilsnt  they  wsere  weighing  anchor,  —  surely 
we  were  not  gwoK  to  sea  a^paio  1  I  hurried  on  my 
dotbes,  and  stumbled  up  tJie  companion,  lliere  I 
at  once  perceired  the  cause  of  the  dinturbiuica. 
We  bad  taken  up  a  poMtion  ri^ht  in  the  way  tbe 
floating-brid^,  which  was  steaming  down  upon  us, 
rowing  and  daUeriog  like  some  invention  of  tbe 
infernal  re^poos,  a  very  "moositruta  borrendum, 
informe,  inf^ens."  Br  great  dexterity  we  frustrated 
it«  evil  intentions,  and  again  coasted  about  to  look 
for  a  quiet  locality.  The  best  we  oould  find  was 
under  the  stero  of  a  frigate,  which,  as  Browa 
ob:<erved,  was  sure  to  have  chosen  a  good  poutioo. 
Here  tve  riiould  at  all  events  be  at  rest;  And 
alrhougli  the  late  conuaotion  had  lefl  me  with  a 
slight  heada(^,  I  a^aiii  turned  into  my  berth  to 
soliuit  sleep.  Tbe  balay  visitor  raon  arrived,  and  I 
was  just  banning  to  see  Spriggs  dancing  a  hornpipe 
on  my  Idst  brief,  when  I  was  stunned  by  a  sound  to 
which  thunder  would  have  been  a  pinlkll.  It 
seemed  as  though  everything  in  the  vessel  —  my 
own  head  iocluiled — had  been  Mtddenly  blown  to 
pieces.  I  bad  scarcely  eoltected  my  seoses,  and 
gazud  necbanically  out  to  see  whether  I  was  in  air 
or  water,  when  another  report  set  all  my  nerved 
rin;:rinv.  I  forthwith  sumaioned  Bolter,  tbe  Hteward. 
aaiJ  heavd  to  my  dismay  that  one  of  tbe  princes  bad 
amved,  and  the  frigate  was  firio<;  a  royal  salute  just 
OT«r  our  beads.  Undw  these  circuuwtaneos,  sleep 
bL'in^r  out  of  tbo  question,  and  my  bead^^be  nuicb 
increased,  it  aeeoaiul  absurd  to  lie  longer  in  my 
berth.  I  accordingly  dressed,  ordered  the  boat,  and 
act  ont  for  a  stroll  on  shiwe.  thinking  tbe  fresh  air 
mi^t  revive  me,  and  I  probaidy  nhotM  have  derived 
benefit  bad  I  b^«  in  any  other  town  but  Gosport. 
The  damp  and  glomu  of  the  place  seemed  positively 
infeetiaoii,  and  I  fek  as  diough  the  dreartness  muI 
difcofufort  by  which  I  was  snrronnded  bad  taken 
ponession  of  me  furever. 

I  r^umed  more  disnrited  and  unwell  than  when 
I  started,  and,  after  calling  a  cotmcil,  gave  orders  to 
weigh  anchor  immediately  for  Sontbamptoa.  Tbe 
event  proved  that  my  diMctioiis  were  easier  given 
than  folhjwed.  Tbe  ancbnr  exhibited  a  steadfastness 
peHVctly  emblematic.  In  vain  the  men  strained 
tad  toiled  at  the  wiDdUes,  in  vain  Brown  exhausted 
the  roHOurces  of  bis  pruliBu  geaiuii,  —  tbe  asKlior 
'*aald  not  oome  np.  Tike  men  said  tbe  ^irU  of 
Uovport  bad  got  hold  of  it,  but,  bowevt^  that  might 
be,  we  ooalil  nei^er  raise  it  nor  afford  to  tose  k,  bo 
Our  position  was  most  embaRSMSg.   BromW  lait 


suggestion  was  that  we  dould  send  to  our  sulphure- 
ous friends  alon<r(iide,  who  seemed  to  be  provided 
with  all  kinds  of  infernal  instruments,  for  the  loan  of 
some  grappling-irons.  He  went  in  person  to  make 
the  ret^uerfi;  was  received  with  great  civility ;  and  a 
boat  Wtth  six  hands  was  sent  off  to  our  anktanoe. 
Ttie  irons  were  let  down,  and  twitched,  and  twidted, 
and  dodged,  and  jei^ed,  but,  alas!  without  any  re- 
salt.  —  the  anchor  remained  a  constant  quantity. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  send  for  a  diver, 
an  expensive  and  tedious  expedient,  which  would 
preclude  the  poa^ibility  of  our  moving  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Tbe  boat,  indeed,  containing  tbe  ap* 
paratus  was  very  soon  Ixougbt  into  position,  but  the 
equipment  of  the  performer  consumed  an  incredibly 
long  time.  At  length,  however,  tbe  operation  was 
compU;ted,  and  tbe  pale,  sickly  little  man  —  for  the 
oocupation  >«  unhealthy  —  was  transformtHl  into  the 
most  formidable  monster  I  ever  saw  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  P.dytecbaic.  He  looked  horrible  a«d 
heavy  enough  to  sink  to  the  bottomless  pit ;  but  stHl 
it  was  necessary  to  fasten  leaden  weights  to  bis  feet, 
to  wiabl^him  to  walk  under  water.  Our  anchor 
had  eaa^bt  in  one  of  tbe  government  moorings, 
which  form  such  a  netWM^,  at  the  bottom  of  Port»> 
month  harbor,  that  tbe  divers  are  coDStaaily  in  re- 
quisition to  release  unfortunate  strangers,  and  make, 
as  I  was  uifomied,  a  very  reapectaUe  living. 

The  next  morning  was  lovely ;  Uie  breeze  wa« 
light  and  £wsh,  and  tbe  water  so  oalm  that  but  for 
tbe  changing  scenery  we  should  have  tmigintul  our- 
selves motiiHilos.  Everything  around  seemed  to 
breathe  joy,  and  happiness,  and  health.  There  was 
ennsiderab'te  activity  on  tbe  water,  but  it  was  the 
ai^ivity  of  pleasure,  not  of  business.  It  seemed  as 
though  both  Nature  and  man  bad  united  in  keeping 
a  gfoeral  holiday.  Here  ran  the  swift  excursion 
steamers,  freighted  wiib  youth  and,  beauty,  with 
bngbt  smiles  and  brilliant  colors ;  there  gUded  the 
gay  yacht,  Uie  triumph  of  art,  the  borne  of  enter- 
pnse  and  faAion.  We  ancbored  at  the  head  the 
pier,  and  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that,  except 
regards  society,'  Southampton,  as  a  yatching  station, 
has  great  advantages  over  Byde. 

Next  day  one  of  the  men  I  had  originally  en- 
gaged at  this  port  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
leave.  He  said  he  was  unable  to  stand  tite  heat  of 
tbe  forecHstltt,  whicb  I  was  mrprised  to  hear,  as  be 
had  been  long  in  the  West  Indun  trade. 

I  should  mention  that  I  had  beard  some  com- 
plaints on  the  Butgeot  tbe  year  before,  and  bad  ac- 
cordingly caused  an  opening  to  be  made  in  tbe  fore 
part  of  the  venel,  which  was  ever  afterwanls  kept 
religiously  shut  I  had  also  bought  a  stove,  to 
enable  tiie  meu  to  cook  on  deck ;  bnt  the  second 
day  after  its  arrival  it  was  packed  away  tomewbene, 
below,  and  never  appeared  again.  unexpected' 
notioe  to  leave  caased  us  bomm  annoyance,  as  it  nma 
difficuk  to  procure  a  dewrable  aubstiUtte.  Tbe  mily 
man  who  appeared  M  idl  suitable  was  a  thin,  aallow 
individnal,  with  whom  Brown  did  not  seem  satisfied, 
observing  that  he  was  "  a  light  hand."  We  wem, 
however,  somewhat  prepossessed  in  his  favor,  owing 
to  his  bringing  a  written  testimonial,  a  kind  of  recom- 
mendation yatcbsmim  seldom  possess.  He  was  ooo- 
sequently  engaged,  but  scarcely  bud  the  agreement 
been  made  when  he  informed  us  that  be  was  a 
married  man,  and  that  while  at  Southampton  he 
expected  to  be  allowed  to  ^end  the  night  on  shsre. 
All,  especially  my  wife,  were  limpressed  with  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  permission  was  accord- 
ingly given,  winch  waa  mmo  tnterpretsd  to  admit  of 
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his  leaving  at  four  for  his  conjugal  tea,  and  not  re- 
turning until  twelve  next  diy.  At  this  hour  be  was 
not  any  great  acquisition,  as  he  said  it  was  not  the 
custom  in  yachts  to  do  any  work  aficr  breakfast, 
and  in  this  respect  acted  well  up  to  his  principles. 
On  Sunday  be  never  appeared  at  all,  as  ho  said 
that  no  blessing  attended  people  who  worked  on 
Snnday ;  but  from  what  I  heard  he  did  not  consider 
intoxication  upon  that  day  to  be  at  all  equally  of- 
fensive. He  promised,  however,  to  be  contitantly  at 
his  post  aa  soon  as  he  was  out  of  reach  of  attrac- 
tions of  home,  and  we  looked  forward  brif>btly  to 
the  time  when  we  should  have  the  benefit  of  his  ser- 
vices and  experience,  of  which  he  gave  a  most  tan- 
talizing account.  Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes!  TIic  invaluable  Jones  sprained  lils  wrist  on 
the  very  day  wc  left  Southampton.  lie  was  unable 
to  haul  or  coil ',  it  wouhl  have  been  cruelty  to  have 
attempted  to  make  use  of  him  in  any  way.  lie  per- 
haps thought  tliat  ho  sliould  be  doing  us  the  greatest 
service  by  etanding  about  the  deck  in  picturesque 
Bttitude.0,  with  bis  arm  in  a  sling,  assuming  a  love- 
lorn and  sentimental  expression ;  but  Br^n,  being 
of  an  entirely  different  opinion,  bad  tlie  heartless- 
nen  to  say  tliat  the  alleged  itfjur^  was  all  "  a  sham," 
and  told  the  elegant  ariuile,  on  bia  refusing  to  do  his 
work,  that  he  was  a  **  prowler"  and  a  *'  good-for-noth- 
ing.** This  led  to  recriminations.  Jon*'s  applied  to 
me,  and  talked  and  complained  so  much,  and  with 
so  little  regard  to  what  he  said,  that  I  was  surprised 
that  he  did  not  sprain  his  tongue  as  well  as  his  wrist. 
Our  faith  in  bim  bad,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  undergo 
several  severe  trials.  We  had  full  reliance  on  his 
expt  rioin^e  as  a  {i.-lierman,  until,  on  his  being  shown 
a  brill,  he  said  it  was  a  turbot,  and  our  high  opinion 
of  bis  knowledge  of  navigation  was  not  increased 
■when  he  mistook  tlie  Caskets  (or  the  Ilanois  lighL 
It  must  be  admitted  that  bis  antoct^dents  were  not 
very  promising;  for  although  he  had  only  been  ten 
years  at  sea,  he  had  sailed  in  seventeen  yachtd^  and 
one  of  them,  on  his  own  showing,  he  had  lately 
wrecked  on  tiie  coast  of  Sark. 


IDLE  MEN. 

Only  among  an  Oriental  people  could  the  idea 
ever  have  first  grown  up,  that  labor  has  been  im- 
posed by  God  upon  man  as  an  infliction.  Whatev- 
er curse  h:ts  been  entulcd  on  us  by  Adam's  original 
transgression,  surely  it  is  to  be  Bouoht  for,  not  so 
much  in  the  obligation  to  work  and  labor  as  in  thu 
consequences  of  refusing  to  do  so.  That  pin-fect 
happiness  is  unutLvnable  in  this  world  is  a  propo:^!- 
tion  obtaining  universal  consent;  and  the  nitarcst 
approach  to  it  is  to  be  had  by  doing  what  we  think 
to  be  our  dut^is  conceded  by  everybody  who  unites 
Berioua  rcflecbon  with  a  little  experience.  One  step 
more,  and  we  nre  on  the  ground  we  propose  to  oc- 
cupy in  this  paper.  Ho  sane  person  has  ever  been 
able  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  human  duty  from  the 
idea  of  doing  something.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  the  work  done  should  be  remunerative,  or  even 
productive,  in  the  economical  signification  of  those 
words.  Indeed,  the  best  cort  of  work  is  not  demon- 
strably either  one  or  the  other.  Still,  it  is  labor.  It 
is  the  reverse  of  iijlene.«8.  Idleness  essentially  means 
neglect  or  absence  of  duty ;  and  neglect  or  absence  of 
duty  inevitably  invites  the  full  weight  of  that  curse 
whose  load  can  be  materially  lightened  by  a  recog- 
nition of  active  obligations,  and  alacrity  in  pcr- 
forming  them. 

So  much  for  the  theoretical  aide  of  the  question. 


A  glance  at  its  practical  side  will  but  enforce  the 
same  conclusion.  Who  are  the  most  tnii-eralde 
people  in  the  world  ?  Idle  men.  They  are  a 
bunlen  to  themselves,  and  they  are  an  unmitigated 
nuisance  to  their  neighbors.  The  idle  man  lies  in 
bed  of  a  morning  as  long  as  ever  he  can,  not  because 
he  is  content  to  be  there,  but  because  he  dreads  to 
get  up  and  find  nothing  wherewith  to  entertain  his 
vacuity.  As  far  as  other  people  are  concerned,  it 
is  a  thousand  piUes  he  ever  gets  out  of  it ;  for  as 
long  as  he  is  in  a  recumbent  position,  though  he  is 
himself  doing  no  goofl,  he  is  doing  no  positive  harm 
to  others.  It  is  when  he  is  drersed,  and  invades  an 
arena  where  he  is  not  wanted,  and  which  does  not 
belong  to  him,  that  he  becomes  such  a  torment  and 
a  plague.  He  expects  to  have  some  occupation  or 
ottier  —  always  of  a  worthlei's,  and  often  of  a 
mischievous  kind  —  found  for  him  by  those  who  ar^ 
busy  attending  to  their  own ;  and,  as  the  world  is 
much  too  absorbed  with  its  own  pressing  engage- 
ments to  concern  itself  about  his  feeble  wants,  be 
begin.s  the  day  by  being  ill-tempered  with  iL  In- 
deed, it  is  not  too  much  , to  say  that  the  idle  man  is 
usually  out  of  humor  till  luncheon-time.  Verv 
ol^n  ho  has  worked  himself  by  that  hour  into  sucK 
a  sulky  rage  with  himself  and  everything,  that  the 
announcement  even  of  one  of  his  chief  amusements 
is  powerless  to  restore  his  cfjuanimity.  Now  and 
then,  however,  a  chance  of  eating  and  drinking  does 
make  him,  for  a  brief  period,  an  endurable  member 
of  society.  But  it  is  not  for  long.  Kven  an  idle 
man  cannot  eat  and  drink  forever ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  he  can  eat  and  drink  no 
further,  his  occupation  has  o'nce  more  gone.  The 
pupers  have  been  offered  him,  but  he  never  finds 
anything  in  them.  That  they  arc  printed  at  all  is 
a  source  of  constant  wonderment  to  him.  If  a 
cheap  Liberal  journal  happens  to  provide  bim  with 
a  very  iuU  account  of  a  very  nasty  trial,  in  that 
case  he  prevails  upan  himself  to  read,  and  the  day 
ma^  be  regarded  as  an  off-day  with  him.  For  once, 
he  IS  not  absolutely  idle. 

But  even  the  pruriency  of  Radicalism,  anxious  to 
push  its  fortunes,  is  unable  to  provide  him  with  five 
eotiimns  of  dirt  every  day  in  the  week ;  and,  when 
the  supply  of  printed  indecency  runs  short,  the  poor 
creatui-c  has  to  fnll  back  upon  himself  And  whnt 
a  fall !  He  collapsi^s  utterly,  curses  the  inherent  dul- 
ness  of  things,  and  hesitsitt's  between  hanging  himself 
and  going  to  bed  again.  He  finally  solves  his  doubts 
by  having  a  glass  of  sherry  : 

....  "Tlie  hpart  thnt  'a  c*nkered 
Itiith  one  Infallible  resource,  —  the  lanknrd,"' 

writes  S.  C.  C. ;  and  the  man  that  is  bored  has  the 
s.ime  admirable  remedy  within  his  reach.  The  idle 
man  is  always  bored,  and  a  glass  of  sherry  L**  bis 
friend  in  need.  It  is  the  one  great  institution  of  his 
life.  It  has  this  slight  drawback,  that  it  ultimately 
aggravates  the  malady  it  is  intemlcd  to  alleviate. 
Periodical  glasses  of  sherry  ruin  the  digestion,  induce 
dyspepsia,  and  make  a  liver ;  and  when  a  man  is,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  idle  and  suffering  from  the 
liver,  no  intelligent  jury  could  possibly  refuse  to 
plead  extenuating  cin-umstances  for  any  one  who 
violently  "got  rid  of  him.  "  The  devil  and  all "  is 
supposed  to  be  a  strong  and  expressive  phra.^  ;  but 
it  is  much  too  weak  to  express  the  habitual  mood  of 
a  human  being  suffering  from  such  a  complication  of 
disorders.  Were  his  miseries  confined  to  himself 
alone,  we  should  not  care  one  straw.  Unfortunate- 
ly, nobody  is  secure  against  being  called  upon,  ever 
and  anon,  to  share  them. 
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lie  is  perpetually  in  the  way  of  thoae  who  cannot 
help  beini;  nbout  liim  ;  and  wben  he  has  mado  him* 
Stilt'  Eo  unbearable  that  he  positively  tias  it  in  his 

Cower  to  conlur  the  greaifst  amount  of  conceivable 
appiness  simply  by  takin^;  himself  olT",  he  merely 
transfers  his  odious  presence  to  people  on  wliuiti  he 
has  stilt  less  n;rlit  to  inllct  it.  Ai  soon  as  ever  the 
doeencies  oF  life  render  it  possible,  ho  inaktu  a  round 
of  calls,  and  touU  through  the  neighborho:}d  to  find 
Eoincbodjr  as  idle  as  hiumelf  or  fjolialily  good-natured 
enough  to  seem  to  be  so. 

But  it  is  not  time — either  his  own  or  oUkt  peo- 
ple's—  alone  that  he  wastes.  He  is  ecjtiiUy  un- 
"parin^  of  their  money.  Just  as  industry  h  in  ilst^If 
the  most  thrifty  of  all  things,  so  is  idlene^H  in  itanW 
the  most  wasteful.  Information  and  profit  ortt  ofien 
to  be  had  gratia;  but  amusement  never  is.-  All  day 
long  the  idle  man  is  yearning  and  yawning  to  be 
ainu-ied ;  and,  if  he  is  to  get  it,  he  must  perforce  pay 
for  it.  Even  glasses  of  sherry  cost  something.  An- 
other item,  that  of  locomotion,  —  for  idle  meii  are 
invariably  possessed  by  the  demon  of  unrest,  —  is  a 
much  more  serious  one.  JCighteenpf  nee  goes  a  long 
way  in  periodical  single  glasses  of  .therry  lor  one  af- 
t*>rnoon,  bat  it  does  not  go  far  in  hansom  cahs. 
To  ascend  from  very  small  things  to  ^ruiit,  it  dots  not 
fio  at  all  towanls  p'lying  for  a  lour-m-hand,  or  uvcn 
for  mul-phaetoni  and  thoroughbreds. 

Dinners  to  other  people,  iu  orJcr  not  to  be  com> 
pelled  ever  to  dine  alone;  cigan  to  other  people,  in 
order  never  to  have  to  smoke  alone ;  boxes  fur  other 
people,  in  order  never  to  bu  obliged  to  go  to  liie 
theatre  alone,  —  are  expensive  roetliod-i  of  procuring 
soeitfty  and  killin:;  time.  But  even  tho^c  whom  the 
idle  man  thus  selU-hly  regales  are  tliemtitrlves  often 
led  by  his  mean  munificen(.'e  into  outlay  which  they 
C4n  ill,  or  not  at  all,  afford.  He  is  probably  ruining 
himself,  but  he  is  nl^o  injuring  tliem.  -They  dread 
his  approach,  arnl  the/  inwanlly  dej)recate  hi^ 
ho--<pitaIity.  Tiie  last  and  worst  consi  tiucnucs  wc 
have  not  even  gl,ini:ed  at.  It  is  i'llenv.ss  ihiit  m.ikc 
some  rich  men  take  to  gambling  and  the  turf.  They 
crave  fur  excite,nt^nt,  and  they  must  have  it,  at  all 
co«t  and  andur  all  risks.  Thus  it  is  idleness  which 
fulls  ancestral  oaks,  mortgages  patrimoniid  acre?, 
dishonors  great  names,  and  imperils  an  aristocraHc 
onler  that  is  even  more  useful  than  it  is  ornamental. 
It  is  idleness  which  lias  made  several  patricians  of 
our  time  more  democratic  in  effect  than  John  Bright, 
more  subversive  than  Fenianism,  —  more  loathsome, 
if  passible,  than  Fmlen.  Against  insolent  levellers 
and  dirty  blasphemers  S.jciety  c.in  contend  ;  but 
^-Mnst  scandalous  young  peers  and  titled  spend- 
thrifts Conservatism  figlits  in  vain.  We  wonder  if 
the«B '*  sad  lols-rs,"  who  are  so  solicitous  to soil  a 
name  for  aye,"  are  aware  that  they  are  thus  inilict- 
ing  irreparable  hurt  on  something  infinitely  more 
precious  than  themselves  or  their  house  V  Lonls,  it 
IS  true,  may  easily  fade  ;  hat,  in  tipite  of  the  com- 
bined authority  of  Gjldsmith  and  Johnson,  we  in  ike 
bold  to  say  that,  when  once  deDtroyed,  they  are 
even  more  diflicult  to  supply  afrmh  than  a  bold 
peas.intry,  —  a  fact  which  several  Kuropean  coun- 
tries are  learning  to  their  cost.  But  human  nature 
and  human  society  are  so  constituted  that  nothing 
can  destroy  them  except  their  own  folly;  and  the 
greatest  folly  of  which  they  can  possibly  be  guilty  is 
idleness. 

The  industry  of  a  nobleman,  or  of  any  person  of 
vast  possessions,  goes  twice  as  far,  and  is  thought 
twice  as  moch  erf*,  as  the  industry  of  a  person  who  is, 
by  needier  circamstances,  compelled  to  it.  Maj  we 


not  indulge  the  hope  that  the  Marquis  of  Bute  is 
about  to  show  the  purposeless,  indolent  young  men  of 
the  time  what  an  individual  ofexalted  rank  and  colos- 
sal income  can  do,  and  ought  to  do,  with  such  a  gift  ? 
He  has  just  come  into  £.100,000  a  year,  and  has  been 
making  speeches  which  do  inlinilc  credit  both  to  his 
head  and  heart,  and  aiicur  auspiciously  for  his  future 
career.  Except  that  a  IVvHcal  jourmilist  unwarrant- 
ably declared  him  to  have  become  a  Roinnn  Catholic, 
newspaper  rumor  has  not  hitherto  been  busy  with 
bis  name.  That  b  all  in  his  favor.  We  therefore 
trust  and  believe  that  tlic  possessor  of  such  a  splen- 
ilid  fortune  and  such  glorioai  prospects  will,  by  the 
industrious  usefulness  of  his  life,  aildress  a  practical 
rebuke  to  those  pests  of  society,  Idle  Men. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Tjik  rumor  that  Tennyson  has  a  long  poem  —  the 
longest  he  has  ever  written  —  nearly  ready  for  the 
press,  has  probably  grown  out  of  the  fact  that 
Browning  is  engaged  on  a  work  announced  to  appear 
some  time  during  the  winter. 

Thk  richest  Chinese  library  in  the  world  is  now 
in  St.  Petersburg.  It  consists  of  11,607  volumes, 
with  a  numbe^  of  wood  engravings  and  MSS.  It 
has  been  collected  by  the  Uussian  Coniul-General 
in  Pekin,  who  is  now  anxious  to  sell  it  to  some  insU- 
tutioD. 

A  Frkncii  chcmli-t  claims  to  have  discovered  a 
method  of  manufacturing  transparent  tooking-gla&ses, 
—  terms  which  seem  to  imply  a  si'lt'-contradiction. 
Instead  of  mercury  he  uses  platinum  for  the  back 
of  the  glass;  and  his  preparation  has  the  virtue  of 
concealing  every  defect  in  the  glass  itself.  M.  Dod^ 
snys  that  his  looking-glass  may  be  used  for  windows, 
so  transparent  is  it. 

It  is  stated  that  the  production  of  wina  in  France 
was  08  millions  of  hec'tolitrcs(l.-10(!.G07,356  gallons) 
in  I8(iD:  in  liHil  it  was  65  mil)ioi'.s  of  hectolitres 
(1,4:10,623.355  eillons)  ;  and  this  year  the  vintage 
is  estimated  to  be  72  millions  of  hectolitres  (l,5tl4, 
696.0-24  gallons).  If  this  inereise  continues,  the 
Coming  TkUn  wiu  certainly  have  the  opportunity  of 
drinking,  if  he  shotdd  be  *'so  dispoged,"  as  Mrs. 
Gamp  would  say. 

A  cr.KVER  young  sculptor,  by  name  George  Mac- 
callnm,  has  just  died  in  Scotland.  He  was  engaged 
in  a  group  of  figures  for  the  Prince  Consort  Memo- 
rial at  the  time  of  his  death.  Like  so  many  other 
Scotch  artists,  Macealtum  raised  himself  from  a  very 
obscure  position  entirely  by  the  skill  of  Jiis  hand 
and  brain.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  young  man  of 
great  promise;  and  he  has  lell  behind  him  several 
works  as  indivations  of  what  h<3  might  in  mature 
years  have  accomplished. 

TitKRK  is  a  rumor  abroatl  that  Mr-  Carlyle  is 
engaged  upon  a  life  of  George  HI.,  of  whom  be 
propuses  to  make  a  hero.  The  I^ondon  Review 
remarks:  ''It  is  impossible  to  say  what  Mr.  Carlyle 
may  not  do,  but  we  sincerely  trust  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  report.  Indeed,  when  one  thinks 
of  the  great  genius  who  wn.ite  the  history  of  the 
French  Revoluiion,  who  interpreted  Cromwell  for 
us,  who  first  3C({Ufunted  his  countrymen  with  the 
spirit  of  modem  German  literature,  and  then  of  the 
sham  political  prophet  who  nut  slavery  into  a  nut- 
shell and  afterwards  shot  Niagara,  one  is  disposed 
to  thick  that  after  a  cerUua  age  no  man  whose  rep- 
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utation  is  valuable  to  his  cotuitry  ehould  be  permit- 
ted to  writs.  We  bopfi  Mr.  CitrlyU;  will  W.t  the 
poor,  dull  old  king  alooe,  if  thera  U  anythlog  in  tUe 
rumor  beyond  the  auggestioo  of  a  £<jeblti  sallrist." 

A  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Glasjjow,  hsa  set  in  opera- 
tion a  number  of  cheap  tjining-placea,  in  that  ciry, 
which  have  oot  only  futfillud  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  their  benevolent  projector,  but  have 
apparently  been  proflurtive  of  a  happy  effect  in  a 
direction  not  originally  contempUted.  The  cooko 
■ad  Rttendants  are  atl  votaen,  and  their  babtte  of 
neatness  and  culinary  skill  are  so  highly  prized  by 
the  clerks  and  artisans  of  dasgoir,  that  Mr.  Corbett 
finds  be  can  seldom  keep  any  of  bis  giris  beyond  a 
short  period. 

DuRiso  the  recent  eclipse,  Bays  a  Bombay  paper, 
the  moKt  curious  scenes  were  visible  in  the  town, 
"  Ueu  and  women  in  tlitur  half-barbaric  an<l  eliabby 
dre^s  were  to  be  seen  going  from  oue  temple  to 
another  to  pray  the  deity  to  go  to  the  hilo  of  the 
Wminary  of  the  day  in  bis  daul  with  the  neadlew 
giant  *  Rahu.'  The  haUalcores,  who  are  tlie  dreffS 
of  the  native  community,  received  charities  of  gold 
and  silver,  copper,  and  elodies  of  various  kinds. 
The  ignorant  tnougbt  that  these  sweepers  have  the 
efBcacy  of  freeing  the  sua  from  this  torment."  <i 

The  Journal  de  Park  publishes  every  day  a 
toilet  contributed  by  the  Baronne  de  Spare.  Th>! 
following  is  the  Baroness's  idea  of  a  lady's  eportins- 
oostume,  and  it  certainly  ^ows  "little  to  be  de- 
sired." Imperial  green  habit,  looped  up  with  gold 
obataB  and  Macadam  buokkas;  a  black  felt  Tudm- 
hat,  Mazariil  collar  of  Venice  lau^,  gloves  of  peau 
4e  Saxf,  Russian  leather  b«w(s,  petticoat  trimmed 
with  Valenciennes,  Jockey  dub  simit,  banting-knife 
with  lapis-laznli  handle,  pocket  handkerohiuf  with 
ux  open-work  hems  and  embroidered  cipher. 

TuK  ingenious  person  who  manufactureR  for  the 
Paris  papers  "the  last  bonmot  of  the  Emperor" 
appmtrs  to  be  inexhaustible.  Here  is  the  latest 
funny  thing :  "  The  Prince  Imperial  was  distribnting 
to  some  poor  on  the  road  part  of  tbe  two  hundred 
francs  bis  father  bad  given  bim  fi>r  this  ptii^ose,  when 
tbQ<Mrtdge  p'iMed  a  placard  on  wliich  was  inscribed 
the  notice,  "  Meiidicrty  is  forbidden  in  tlie  whole  de- 
partment of  the  Basses  Pyrene^^."  One  of  the 
aidi«-de-camp,  M.  Conneau.  pointed  it  out,  remarking 
to  the  Prince  that  he  was  mfringing  a  preliictorial 
decree.  "  Mendicity," repUud  the  £mperor,  "is  for- 
bidden, but  cbaritjr  is  enjoined." 

The  Friend  of  India  r^rrets  to  learn  that "  a 
eentlemtn  of  so  much  stcrhng  worth  as  tlie  Hon. 
FroBunno  Coomar  Tagore  should  have  stained  the 
close  of  his  long  career  by  an  act  of  smierslition  that 
must  have  the  worst  effects  upon,  his  fellow-country- 
men. He  bus  bec[ueathed  estates  fur  the  service  of 
the  fuoily  Idol,  yielding  an  annual  iooome  of  10,- 
OOOn.  That  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
a  depth  of  attainments  rarely  to  be  met  with  among 
natives,  and  who  has  associated  freely  with  Euro- 
peans, should  have  been  so  far  misled,  will  be  the 
subject  of  regret  to  all  Indian  reformers  and  of  gratu- 
latioa  to  that  notsy  portion  of  the  community  who  find 
it  to  tbtar  profit  to  fl  itter  the  superstitious  feelings  of 
their  CDMntrytnen.  lu  lue  munificent  d»nations  to  bis 
Sanac»-tt  CoUt^  and  to  chiu-itable  iosdtutiotw,  and 
is  bid  ettooursgement  of  Oriental  lituraiure  alone, 
we  rsoagnice  tlie  work  of  ProBUono  Cooaiar  Tagore. 
Hw       who  is  a  weU-jtnowa  Ctuiaiian  sod  banis- 


ter, hatt  been  disinherited  in  favor  of  an  '  orthodox  ' 
nephew,  and  will,  we  uuderatand,  defend  liis  ingbts 
iu  the  courts.** 

A  BROTHER  and  sister  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dub-  , 
I'm  were  among  the  victims  of  the  late  terrible  rail- 
way disaster  at  Abergele.    The  Archbishop  prints 
the  following  sonnet  to  their  memory  in  MacouUan's 
Magazine  for  October :  — 

aONHEI 

OH  A  BaOIBR  An>  smSR  WBO  PKD  IT  TU  BAMC  tOOb 

^BURGELB,  inovsT  :!0.  ISflS. 
Men  said,  who  uw  ih-  Winder  lo^i-  the^  bare 
Kacb  tn  Ihe  other,  and  Uielr  heaita  (o  buuBd 
Auil  luilt  in  one,  ttuu  neilhcr  suui^ht  aor  /uund 
A  neiirer  tie  tlmn  tliat  aff<«tirm  mrs,  — 
Hour  wHIi  the  Mil  Mrvivdr  will  It  t*re. 
When  dcaih  thall  Ibr  a  afaano  have  uadoDe 
Iht  \la\s»  oFUiBt  dcMt!  lovKi  anil,  tokine  uae, 
Thp  other  leavFS  to  rtraw  unwulctmiE  air  f 
Ami  aome  perdMoce  who  loved  th'in  wo«ild  lerolm 
S^tly  the  Mdri't*  wlilch  on  one  must  (nU, 
ThK  lonely  left  by  that  dl*Hlaif  Any. 
,  Tain  6>M«!  fbr  He  irttn  lored  then  baotof  an, 
UiiihdH-  tbaa  m  Ufe'a  nyMMlM  M  tnlv*, 
Id  one  fin^luriot  ban  tbau  both  wmj, 

TriE  Paris  Illuntration  publishes  a  portrait  (or 
portraits)  of  the  Siamese  twins,  who  are  about  to 
intrust  themselves  to  the  celebrated  surgeon,  M. 
N^laton,  with  a  view  to  be  separated.  The  twiiii 
are  simply  and  quieUy  dressed  in  cmtumes  of  iden- 
tical pattern  and  color,  —  dark  morning  coat,  daHc 
trousers,  plaid  waistcoat,  it  appear*  from  a  memoir 
which  accompanies  tbe  drawing,  that  the  two  bro^ 
ers,  one  of  whom  is  named  Chang,  the  other  Eoe, 
are  fifty-four  yeara  old,  and  that  they  were  ooiy  four 
when  they  were  taken  from  their  native  land  and 
brought  to  Europe,  whence,  after  they  had  been  ex- 
hibited for  some  years  (with  great  advantnge  to 
themselves  and  others),  they  proceeded  to  tbe 
United  States.  Here,  after  a  certain  time,  they 
bought  land,  made  the  acquwntance  of"  two  charm- 
ing sinters,"  who  consented  to  marry  them,  settled 
on  their  estate,  begot  nine  children  each,  and  Hved 
together  in  great  happiness  until  the  American 
civil  war  broke  out  Then  Chang  declared  himself 
a  Unionist,  Eag  a  Secessionist,  and  tbe  quarrels  be- 
tween them  became  so  violent  that  tiie  twins  were 
at  One  time  on  tbe  ptHnt  of  fighting  a  duel.  So, 
at  Iea*t,  says  the  author  of  tbe  artide  in  tbe  lUus- 
tration,  who  writes  wttb  tbe  lur  of  a  man  enjoying 
special  sources  of  information. 

1x  a  paper  on  ExcursionistB,  the  Leader  draws  a 
portrait  tlmt  will  be  recognized  at  once  by  any  oue 
who  has  travelled  on  the  Continent:  "  The  topical 
English  excursionist  is  the  queerest  person  in  the 
world.  If  a  man,  he  must  be-ttburt,  ^d  inclined  to 
stoutness.  He  must  bave  a  hat  wt*U  drawn  over  tlte 
bHck  of  bis  head ;  a  great-coat  over  his  arm ;  a  big 
umbrella  depemUng  from  tbe  hand  biddea  heaea£ 
tbe  great-co^;  a  large  carpet-l>ag  so  well  fiUed  that 
it  drains  bis  right  sbouldfr  tluwn,  and  givea  bin  a  look 
about  the  nook  suggestive  of  stiffness;  a  light  suit, 
which  only  wants  Monies  and  Sons'  label  —  Us.  Gd. 
—  to  make  it  complete;  a  pair  of  large  boots  excruci- 
atingly wt-ll  polished  about  the  bunion-nobs;  weak 
eyes  and  red  eyelids;  a  convivial  voice,  that  never 
grows  dispirited  through  its  constant  bereavement 
of  h'li;  a  haudkerchief  full  of  saadwiches  in  a  back 
pooket;  a  Attsk  slung  like  binocular  flasees  around 
uh  shoulders  ;  '  Bradshan's  Guide '  inflating  one  side 
pouket,  and  a  large  pipe  with  a  larger  poutdi  of 
tobacco  developing  the  other  side  pocktsL  Let  luo 
be  in  a  eooBtant  t>tate  of  excitement;  forever  hover- 
ing around  tbe  liokeUbox  of  the  nilwajr  liation; 
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cliiigins  to  Jii»bag;  to  his-coat,  and'  to-h»  ombnilla 
with  a  kiod  of  ferocity  that  suggests  tbiili  he  would 
rather  lose  blooil  than  allow  tuny  one  of  tbese  enetim- 
lirances  to  be  takea  from.  him.  Let  him  be  inseaai- 
ble  to  the  pressure  of  a  crond ;  squeezed  in  the 
•very  thick  ef  Apremng  mob  eager  for  their  civkets, 
h\a  fiwe  KradaaTfjr  bhiakeninfl;,  jat  never  bodying  an 
inch,  and  as  apparent^  dmd  to  Ae  hswrjr  blunCneM. 
I  of  a  woodun  Iw  on  hn'ibot  as  if  ha  were  made  uf 
j  cork ;  picture  all  this  to  yourself,  and  ^ou  will  get  a 
pretty  ftir  notion  of  the  typical  English  excursion- 
ist.'' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  prints  the  following  pa^ 
thetic  sketch  of  Charles  Miiryon  :  — 

"  On  the  13th  of  February  in  the  present  year 
Charles  M^ryon  died  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of 
Cliarenton,  where  he  had  been  placed  for  the  second 
time  some  months  before.  The  etchings  which  form 
the  monument  of  his  strangle  and  tormented  genius 
will  preserve  his  memory  amon<r  those  who  unite  to 
a  love  of  art  a  tolerance  or  prvfereace  for  its  darker 
and  more  fant-asUc  shapes;  and  a  short  memoir  by 
his  friend,  M.  Burty,  in  the  CJuvitique  dea  Artu,  en- 
ables us  to  take  a  paiiing  glance  at  the  tragedy  of 
his  life. 

"  His  original  profession  was  the  navy,  in  whicli, 
however,  the  eoueiitric  manifestations  of  his  charac- 
ter allowed  him  to  reach  no  higher  than  the  initial 
grade  of  aspirant  or  midshipman.    In  this  capacity 
lit^  made  the  tour  of  the  world  in  the  corvette  Le 
Ithin.    One  of  his  brother  oIHcers  related  to  M. 
Burty  the  following  singular  instance  of  his  dis- 
ordered force  of  will.    The  commander  ol'  hii  ship, 
■  a  noted  raarlinet,  maintained  with  unusual  strictness 
the  S'lncttty  of  the  '  captain's  giy,'  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  it  was  often  difficult  for  the  mid.ship- 
uien  to  get  on  shore  when  the  vessel  was  moored  off 
a  station.    On  the  occasion  of  their  being  stationed 
for  a  long  time  in  the  bay  of  Akaroa,  near  Banks's 
Peninsula,  New  Zealand,  young  Mcryon  applied  for 
pennissiorv  to  go  on  shore  and  build  a  boat  himself 
fur  the  i)8'e  of  his  comrades.    On  landing,  he  chose 
an  enotmoua  yew  in  the  forest^  and  having  had  it 
cut  down  by  the  ship's  carpenters,  settled  himself 
bes'i^e  it  with  his  tools,  and  reiuaiocd  there  for  three 
months  without  returning  to  the  ship.    He  was  frail 
and  delicate  in  appearance,  and  suffered  severely 
fi^'om  the  frightful  labor  of  shaping  and  hollowing 
^ut  a  boat  from  the  immense  trunk.    But  in  three 
knonths'  time  it  was  finished,  and  proved  so  good 
'  nnd  seaworthy  a  specimen  of  hoBC-building,  that 
/Ciptatn  Bdrard,  the  ccnnmander,  presented  it,  on  his 
/return,  to  the  naval  museum  of  Toulon,  where  we 
/  have  heard  rhnt  it  is  still  to  be  seen, 
f     '*  When  Meryon  left  the  navy,  he  took  to  the  bus- 
I  iness,  or  pruft- ssion,  of  engraving ;  but  soon  devoted 
/  himself  entirely  to  the  piwluction  and  poblicatton  in 
I    company  with  his  friend  Delittre,  of  the  strange 
sei  ies  of  etchings  which  appeared  under  the  general 
title  '  Paris,'  and  which  are  now  among  the  most  ar- 
dently sought  rarities  in  this  branch  of  art.  The 
irrepressible  eccentricity  which  was  afterwards  re- 
veah^d  in  its  true  character  appeared,  not  only  in 
the  ■  haunted  *  look  which  pervades  the  whole  series, 
but  in  the  introduction  o^  strange  figures  and  faces 
in  the  air,  or  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  stilt  more 
in  the  singular  verses  which  Meryon  engraved  on  the 

Elates  to  serve  as  an  interpretation  of  their  meaning, 
lutli  the  versus  and  the  pictured  visions  remind  one 
of  William  Blake,  but  the  French  m^ittic  has  neither 
the  scriptural  subUmity  nor  the  childlike  play  of  &ncy 


which  illuminatB  so  mui:h  in.  bewildering  pic- 
tnre-po«'ms  and  poem-pictaras  of  the  EnglishoieBi 
From  1^0  to  1860  Bt^yoa  continued  this  mode  of 
lifi*,  watched  over  by  his  fiu^ful  friend'  DelStra, 
wbwe  task  was  i-endered  more  aod  mons  difficult  by 
the  advanees  af  tisa  loalady  wlncb  was  to  diestrey 
him. 

**  The  gloom  of  his  ^iritBef>ms  to  have  been  preci[^ 

.itated  by  a  slight  incident,  after  the-  occurrence  of 
which  he  was  nevw  peaceful  or  cheerfiil'again.  Hb 
fiiend  Brac(|nemond,  the  famous  etcher,  having 
fwled  to  find  him  at  bomeono  day,  ^etmhed  on  the 
wall,  as  a  memorial  of  his  vbit,  a  sparrow  pouneing 
on  a  fly.  Meryon  took  this  as  a  symbol  of  his  des- 
tiny ;  and  en  Dol&tre  inquinng,  some  days  after,  the 
cause  of  his  evident  depression,  he  poin^e^i  to  the 
sketch  on  thti  wall.  '  I  can  no  more  avoid'  the  m«»- 
fnrtunes  which  are  impemiing  over  me,'  said  he, 
'than  that  fly  will  escape  the  beak  of  that  bird.' 
The  rest  of  his  life  is  an  almost  unbroken  history 
of  mailness,  alternating  with  intervals  of  fiutce  artis- 
tic activity. 

"  During  his  first  residence  at  Charenbrn  he  sp* 
peanjd  to  be  recoverins  his- reason,  and  was- removed 
by  sanguine  friends  only  to  be  replaced  there  in  the 
course  of  last  year.  He  died  of  starvation,  believing 
himself  to  he  Christ  in  the  hmds  of  the  Pharisecsv 
and  resolved  not  to  defraud  the  weak  and  miserable 
by  satisfying  his  hunger.  His  own  works  have 
every  mark  of  disordered  genius.  Old  Paris  w»  no 
doubt  quaint  and  gloomy  to  all  eyes,  but  the  strnmge 
ghmiDurof  darkness,  the  nameless  stispicioB  of  horror, 
which  clings  to  its  gables  and  walls  and  gntterft  in 
liis  etchings,  is  the  uadow  of  an  inwhrd  enud." 

Paris  is  at  once  the  most  economical  and  meat 
extravagant  city  in  the  world.  The  French  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  8tar  gives  an  in^tani-e  of 
the  furmer  trait:  "  Amongst  the  curiomties  of  Parts 
life  decidedly  are  the  smidl  carts  which  irota  five  to 
six  every  morning  call  at  the  back  gate;*  of  emliassies-, 
palaces,  minislhres,  restaurants,  boteU,  and  great 
houses  in  general  to  purchase  the  remains  of  the  en- 
tremets, desserts,  and  dinners  in  general,  left,  not 
by  the  Upper  ten  thousand  only,  out  likewise  by 
their  servants,  and  sold  every  morning  by  their 
cooks  to  the  emissaries  of  a  race  of  costennongeis 
called  '  arlequins,'  whose  stalls  at  the  'HHl1es''are 
furnished  forth  by  these  '  b-iked  meats  '  which  made 
their  dc^>£u  at  the  tables  of  those  who  rule  our  desti- 
nies. The  carts  are  closed  in,  and  recognizable  by 
the  sort  of  chimneys  in  the  top  to  admit  of  fVee  cir- 
culation of  air;  the  remains  are  thrown  pele-mele 
into  the  carts,  and  p;iid  for  by  weight.  You  m*y  im- 
agine the  aspect  presented  by  this  oUa  potlritla  4rhen 
it  reaches  the  '  arleqiiin  '  stall.  The  first  process  is 
the  triage,  or  sin'ting,  —  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty 
when  portions  of  lobster  it  la  Alayonnaise  besmeared 
with  soup  h  la  Jullienne  have  to  he  extracted  from 
the  remnins  of  a  fruit  tart  in  which  they  are- embed- 
ded. The  m<at  presentable  morsels  are  pared, 
cleaned(?),  and  arranged  on  a  dish ;  this  process  tak- 
ing place  in  some  remote  corner  far  from  human 
ken,  as,  naturally,  its  mysteries  would  not  attract 
customers.  Strange  to  say,  by  twelve  o'clock  these 
scraps  off  rich  men's  pbtes  are  eagerly  bought  up 
by  a  certain  clas^*  of  poor  who  prefer  the  savory  fla- 
vor to  more  wholesume  food.  What  cannot  be  suf- 
ficii^ntly  ptr^d  and  arranged  for  human  appetite  is 
sold  for  the  food  of  pet  house-dogs,  Italian  grey- 
hounds, iHid  such  like  aristocratic  quadrupeds.  The 
bones,  however,  fi>und  in  tiiis  detritus  are  care- 
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fully  put  aside,  and  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of 
concentrated  meat  ewence  lozenges,  and  hy  tliem, 
after  ther  have  boiled  them  dovn,  sold  to  the 
makers  of  animal  black,  much  in  demand  hy  hou<:e- 
piiiiters,  &c.  But  to  return  to  our  friends  the 
'arlequins.'  This  tnido  of  buying  up  the  remains 
of  our  friends'  side  tlisltes  and  second  courses  is  by 
no  means  a  bail  one,  —  many  of  those  who  pursue  it 
rotij-e  at  the  end  of  a  few  vears  on  four  or  five  hun- 
dred a  year.  Pas  mal!  *Thc  next  branch  of  this 
trade  is  the  bakers  en  vie'ix,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  sipn  which  attracts  many  a  true  lover  of  antiijui- 
ties,  '  Moribond  de  Meublea  en  Vieux.*  Ancient 
furniture,  even  though  stained  by  age  and  rust,  we 
all  appreciate ;  but  ancient  bread,  stained  by  ink 
and  mould,  we  scarcely  relish.  Yet  it  is  a  remuni-r- 
ative  trade  to  collect  the  erufts  thrown  away  by 
college  boys  or  dropped  by  these  careless  yoonjpters 
in  their  ptayground.«,  trampled  on  and  inked  often- 
times, but  gathered  by  chiffonnknt  and  sold  to  these 
second-hand  bakers,  and  by  them  sorted.  The 
cleanest  of  these  soiled  and  uninviting  crusts  arc 
dried  in  an  oven,  rasped,  and  then  sold  for  the 
*  croute  au  pot,'  with  which  soup  all  funiliar  with 
French  cuisines  are  well  acquainted.  Furthermore, 
these  choice  bits  of  old  bread  are  cut  up  into  the 
thi-ee-cornered  morsels  which,  fried  in  butter,  adorn 
the  dishes  of  the  vegetables,  &c:.  we  enjoy  at  our 
f<ivorite  restaurant.  But  there  yet  remains  a  mans 
of  mud-stained,  dust-soiled  scraps  which  once  were 
bread;  this  is  worked  up  in  a  mortar,  pulverized, 
and  sold  as  the  chapelure  blanche  in  which  our  cut- 
lets are  dressed,  or,  to  use  the  technical  term,  pane  : 
and  as  ckapetui^  brune  which  is  »fted  over  the  small 
hams  called  Jambontteattx.  There  still  remains  a 
dost  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  work  up,  — 
this  is  blackened  in  the  oven,  and  reduced  to  an  im- 
palpable black  powder,  mixed  with  honey,  to  which 
IS  added  a  few  drops  of  peppermint,  and  sold  as  an 
infallible  cure  for  toothache,  for  which  ailment  it  is 
said  to  be  quite  as  efficacious  as  anything  '  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty/  " 


METAPHrSICS  AND  THEOLOGY. 

At  the  end  of  erery  road  tiiere  stands  a  wall. 
Not  built  by  hands —  imnenetrable  —  bare. 

Behind  it  lies  an  unknown  land.   And  all 
The  paths  men  plod  tend  to  it,  and  end  there. 

Each  man,  according  to  his  humor,  paints 

On  that  bare  w^l  strange  landsca|>es :  dark  or 
brij^ht, 

Peopled  with  forms  of  fiends  or  forms  of  saints; 
Ilells  of  Despair  or  Edens  of  Delight. 

Then,  to  bis  fellows  "  Tremble  ! "  or  "  Rejoice  ! " 

The  limner  cries,  *'  for  lo.  the  Land  beyond  !  " 
And  ever,  acquiescent  to  his  voice, 

Faint  echoes  from  that  painted  wall  respond. 

But,  now  and  then,  with  sacrilegious  hand. 

Some  one  wipes  olT  those  painted  landscapes  all, 

Muttering,  "  O  fools,  and  slow  to  understand. 
Behold  yoiir  bourne,  —  the  impenetrable  wall ! " 

Whereas,  an  eager,  angered  crowd  exclaims, 
"Better  than  you  dead  wall — though  pale  and 
faint  — 

Our  faded  Edens !   Better  fiends  and  flames, 
By  Fancy  punted  in  her  coarsest  paint 


"  On  the  blind,  bald,  unquestionable  face 
Of  that  obstruction,  than  its  cold,  unclad, 

And  callous  emptiness,  without  a  trace 
Of  any  prospect,  either  good  or  bad." 

And  straightway  the  old  work  begins  again 
Of  picture-painfing.    And  men  shout,  and  call 

For  response  to  their  pleasure  or  their  p^in, 
Getting  back  echoes  front  that  painted  wall. 


FACES. 

A  TEiiROR  is  in  the  city, 

By  night  and  by  dny, 
And  whenever  that  terror  passes 

I  tremble  and  pray, 
Anfl  the  eye  of  my  soul  closes  swiftly 

To  shut  it  away. 

Not  the  sneer  of  the  worldling, 

The  smirk  of  the  saint, 
Nut  the  poor  luat  women 

With  their  smile  of  paint, 
But  f  tees,  and  ever  faces. 

With  a  warning  faint. 

Faces,  and  ever  faces, 

They  pass  on  the  stream,  — 
Fiteous  human  faces, 

Like  things  in  a  dream ; 
Morning  and  night,  and  most  awful 

In  the  gaslight  gleam. 

Faces,  terrible  faces, 

With  a  tale  unsaid. 
Fixed  human  faces 

Whence  the  light  has  lied  ; 
Face,  and  ever  faces. 

Where  the  soul  is  dead. 

Faces,  lost  pale  faces. 

Of  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
Faces  of  hearts  where  meanness 

Hath  eat  to  the  core. 
Faces,  —  the  signs  of  spirits 

That  muse  no  more. 

The  sadness  of  these  faces 

Is  sad  beyond  belief, 
Mesner  than  the  shrill  sorrow 

Of  the  harlot  or  the  thief ; 
The  gladness  of  these  faces 

Is  sadder  than  their  grie£ 

O.  there  seems  hope  for  evil, 
Though  bloodiest  crime  befall,  — 

But  life  that  hath  neither  beauty 
Nor  foulness,  —  it  is  so  small  I 

Alas,  for  the  frozen  spirits 
That  do  nQt  sUr  at  all  I 

They  gather  the  gold  and  raiment. 

They  buy  and  ihey  pay  ; 
But,  an !  at  the  glimpse  of  their  faces 

I  tremble  and  pray. 
And  the  eye  of  my  sonl  closes  quickly 

To  shut  them  away. 

ROIIKIIT  BrCHANAN. 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By    ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CIIAI'TEK  VIII. 

*'l  KNOW  IT  WILI.  DO." 

"MisA  STAxnuitT  carried  her  letter  all  the  war 
to  the  chief  post-offico  io  the  city,  having  no  faith 
irhatevcr  in  those  little  snbdidiary  receiving  houses 
wliich  are  established  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
As  for  the  iron  pillar  boxes,  vhioh  had  bees  erected 
t>(  late  years  for  the  receipt  of  letters,  one  of 
which  — a  most  hateful  thing  to  her  —  stood  al- 
most close  to  her  own  hall  door,  she  had  not  the 
funtest  belief  that  any  letter  pnt  into  one  of  them 
■woold  ever  reach  its  destination.     She  conld  not 
understand  why  people  should  not  walk  with  their 
'%Cters  to  a  respectable  post-office,  instead  of  chuck- 
■*  them  into  an  iron  stump,  —  as  she  called  it, — 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  with  nobody  to  look 
'  it.    Positive  orden  had  been  given  that  no 
from  her  hoa<>e  shonld  ever  be  put  into  the 
«t.   Her  epistle  to  her  sister-iu-law,  of  whom 
*er  spoke  otherwise  tiiail  as  Mis.  Stanbury, 
lUows:— 


"  Tni  Close,  Exrtik,  23i  AprU,  186T. 

AB  Sister  Staxbi'uv, — 
■  son  Hugh  has  taken  to  courses  of  which 
ipprove,  and  therefore  1  have  put  an  end 
onection  with  him.    I  shall  be  happy  to 
jrtfUr  daughter  Dorothy  in  my  house  if  you 
qntive  ofsoch  a  plan.   Should  }*ou  agree 
will  be  welcome  to  receive  you  or  hersis- 
W  broUier  —  in  my  house  any  Wedncs- 
ig  between  half  past  nine  and  half  poet 
'will  endeavor  to  make  my  house  pleas- 
and  useful,  and  will  make  her  an  allow- 
ed per  annum  for  her  clothes  as  long  as 
tniain  with  me.    I  shall  expect  her  to  be 
meals,  to  be  constant  in  going  to  church, 
I  read  modem  novels, 
id  the  arrangement  to  bo  permanent,  but 
i  must  retain  the  power  of  closing  it  if,  and 
lall  see  fiL    Its  permanence  must  be  con- 
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tiogent  on  my  life.  I  have  no  power  of  providing 
for  any  one  q/2<r  my  death. 

"  Ycnin  truly, 

"Jeuima  Stanbi'ry. 

"I  hope  the  young  lady  does  not  have  any  false 
hair  about  her." 

When  this  note  was  received  at  Nuncombe  Put- 
ney the  amazement  which  it  occaaioncl  was  ex- 
treme. Mrs.  Stanbury,  the  widow  of  the  late  vicar, 
lived  in  a  little  morsel  of  a  cottage  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  with  her  two  daughters,  Priscilla  and 
Dorothy.  Tlieir  whole  income,  out  of  which  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  pay  rent  for  their  cot- 
tage, was  less  than  £70  per  annum.  During  the 
last  fev  months  a  five^und  note  now  and  ^aln 
bad  found  its  way  to  Ituncombe  Putney  out  of  the 
coffers  of  the  "  D.  R. but  the  ladies  there  were 
most  unwilling  to  be  so  relieved,  thinking  that  their 
brother's  career  was  of  inBnitely  more  importance 
than  Uieir  ccnnforts,  or  even  than  their  living. 
Hioy  were  very  poor,  but  they  were  accustomed  to 
poverty.  The  elder  sbter  was  older  than  Hugh, 
but  Dorothy,  the  younger,  to  whom  this  strange 
invitation  was  now  made,  was  two  years  younger 
than  her  brother,  and  was  now  nearly  twenty-six. 
How  they  had  lived,  and  dressed  themselves,  and 
had  continued  to  be  called  ladies  fay  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  a  mystery  to 
those  who  nave  bad  the  spending  of  much  larger 
incomes,  but  have  still  been  always  poor.  But  they 
had  lived,  had  gone  to  church  every  Sunday  in 
decent  apparel,  and  had  kept  up  friendly  relations 
with  the  lamily  of  the  preseat  vicar,  and  with  one 
or  two  other  neighbors. 

When  the  letter  had  been  read  first  by  the  moth- 
er, and  then  aloud,  and  then  by  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately, in  the  little  sitting-room  in  the  cottage, 
there  was  silence  among  them,  —  for  neither  of 
them  de^red  to  be  the  ^t  to  express  an  opinion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  proposed 
arrangement,  had  it  not  been  made  unnatural  by  a 
quarrel  existing  nearly  throughout  the  whole  life  of 
the  person  most  nearly  concerned.    Priscilla,  the 
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elder  daughter,  vaa  the  one  of  the  &mily  who  waa 
generally  the  ruler,  and!  she  at  last  exprened  an 
opinion  adveiM  to  the  arrangement.  "  dear, 
you  would  neTer  be  able  to  bear  it,"  flard  Praeilla. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury,  plaintively. 

"  I  could  try,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  My  dear,  you  don't  know  tiiat  wonion,  mid 
Friacilla- 

"  Of  coarse  I  don't  know  her,"  aaid  Dorothy. 

"  She  has  always  been  very  good  to  Hugh,"  sud 
Mrs.  Stanbury. 

**  I  don't  thmk  she  has  been  good  to  him  at  all," 
aud  Ftiscilla. 

"  But  think  what  a  saving  it  would  be,"  said 
DoTot^.  "  And  I  could  send  borne  half  of  wfaat 
Annt  Stanbuty  says  she  would  give  me." 

**YoQ  must  not  think  of  that,"  said  Priscilla,  "be- 
can  so  she  expects  you  to  be  dressed." 

"X  should  like  to  try"  she  said,  before  the  mom- 
ing  waa  over,  *'  if  you  and  mamma  don't  think  it 
would  be  wrong." 

The  conference  that  day  ended  in  a  written 
request  to  Aunt  Stanbm-y  that  a  week  might  be 
allowed  for  consideration,  —  the  letter  being  writ- 
ten by  Priscilla,  but  signed  with  her  mdther's 
name, —  and  wiUi  a  very  long  e|M8lle  to  Hugh,  in 
which  each  of  the  ladies  took  a  part,  and  in  which 
advice  and  decision  was  demanded.  It  waa  very 
evident  to  Hugh  that  his  mother  and  Dorothy  were 
for  compliance,  and  tiiat  FriscUla  was  for  refusal. 
But  he  never  doubted  for  a  moment.  "  Of  course 
she  will  go,"  he  said  in  hia  answer  to  Priscilla ;  '*  and 
she  must  understand  that  Aunt  Stanbury  is  a  most 
excellent  woman,  as  true  as  the  sun,  thorotighly 
honest,  with  no  fault  but  this,  tliat  she  likes  her  own 
way.  Of  course  Dolly  can  go  hack  again  if  riie 
finds  the  house  too  hard  for  nor."  Then  he  sent 
another  five-pound  note,  observing  that  Dolly's 
journey  to  Exeter  would  cost  modey,  and  that  ber 
wardrobe  would  want  some  improvement, 

"I'm  very  glad  that  it  is  n  t  me,"  said  Priscilla, 
who,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  the  decis- 
ion of  tbe  man  of  tiie  family.  Dorothy  was  greatly 
^7«t^ed  by  the  excitement  of  the  propooed  change 
m  ber  life,  and  tite  fcdlowii^  letter,  the  product  of 
iJie  insdomof  the  famfly,  was  viitten  by  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury. 

"  KcKooHBi  PcixiY,  lit  Har,  186T. 
"  My  dear  Sisteb  Stambury,  — 

"  We  are  all  very  thankful  for  the  kindness  of 
your  offer,  which  my  daughter  Dorothy  will  accept 
with  feelings  of  afll'ectionate  gratitude.  I  think  you 
will  find  her  docile,  good-tempered,  and  amiable ; 
bat  a  mother,  ooone,  qpeau  wi^  of  her  own 
cMld.  She  will  endeavor  to  coi^y  with  your 
wishes  in  all  thims  reasonable,  wie,  of  course, 
undentaods  tbat,  sEonld  the  airangement  not  suit, 
she  will  come  back  h^e  on  the  expression  of  your 
wish  that  it  should  be  so.  And  ahe  will,  of  course, 
do  Uie  same,  if  dbe  shoald  find  tbat  living  in  Exeter 
doos  not  suit  herself."  (This  sentence  was  inserted 
at  the  instance  Priscilla,  after  much  urgent  ex- 
postulation.) "  Dorothy  will  be  ready  to  go  to  you 
on  any  day  you  may  fix  after  the  of  this 
mootb. 

Believe  me  to  remain, 

**  Your  affectionate  aiater^n-law, 

"P.  Stambury." 

"Sbe'sgomg  to  cnne,"  said  Miss  Stanbaty  to 
Martha,  holdii^  the  letter  in  her  hand. 


"  I  never  doubted  ber  coming,  ma'am,"  sud 
Marlhe. 

*'  And  I  mean  her  to  stav,  miless  it 's  her  own 
fault.  She  '11  have  the  small  room  up  staas  looking 
out  front  next  to  mine.  And  yon  must  go  and  fetch 
her." 

**  Go  and  fetch  her,  ma^  ?  " 

"  Yes.    If  you  wont,  I  must" 

"  She  ain't  a  child,  ma'am  She 's  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  surely  she  can  come  to  Exeter  by  her- 
self^ wiih  a  railroad  all  the  way  from  Leasboro'." 

"  There 's  no  place  a  young  woman  is  insulted  -in 
BO  bad  as  those  rulway  carriages,  and  I  won't  have 
her  come  by  herself.  If  she  is  to  live  with  me,  she 
shall  b^n  decently  at  any  rate." 

Martha  argued  the  matter,  but  was  (rf  course 
beaten,  and  on  the  day  fixed  started  early  in  the 
morning  for  Kuncombe  Putney,  and  retamed  in 
the  aflemooQ  to  the  Close  with  her  charge.  By 
the  time  that  she  had  reached  the  house  she  bad 
in  some  degree  reconciled  herself  to  the  dangerous 
step  that  her  mistress  had  taken,  partly  by  per- 
ceiving that  in  face  Dorothy  Stanbury  was  very 
like  her  brotlier  Hugh,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by 
finding  that  the  young  woman's  manner  to  her- 
self was  both  gentle  and  sprightly.  She  knew 
well  that  gentleness  alone,  without  some  back-bone 
of  strength  under  it,  would  not  long  succeed  with 
Misa  Stanbury.  "  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  ma'am,  ahe 's 
a  sweet  young  lady,"  said  Martha,  'when  she  reported 
her  arrival  to  her  mistress,  who  had  retired  up  atairs 
to  her  own  room,  in  order  that  ^e  might  thus  bear 
a  word  of  tidings  from  bor  lieutenant  before  ^e 
showed  herself  on  the  field  of  action. 

"  Sweet !  I  hate  your  sweets,"  aiud  Miss  Stanbui^-. 

"  Then  why  did  you  send  for  her,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Because  I  was  an  old  fool.  But  I  must  go  down 
and  receive  her,  I  suppose." 

Then  Miss  Stanbury  went  down,  almost  trem- 
bling aa  she  went.  The  matter  to  her  was  one  of 
vital  importance.  She  was  going  to  change  the 
whole  tenor  of  her  life  for  the  sake  —  as  she  told 
herself  —  of  doing  ber  duty  by  a  relative  whom  ahe 
did  not  even  know.  But  we  may  feirly  suppose  that 
there  had  in  truth  been  a  feeling  beyond  that  which 
taoght  her  to  deure  to  have  some  one  near  her  to 
whom  she  might  not  only  do  her  duty  as  guardian 
but  whom  she  might  also  love.  She  had  tried  this 
with  her  nephew ;  but  her  nephew  had  been  too 
strong  for  her,  too  far  from  her,too  unlike  to  herself. 
When  he  came  to  see  her,  he  had  smoked  a  short 

Eipe,  —  which  had  been  shocking  to  her,  —  and  he 
ad  8p<^en  of  Reform  and  Trades'  Unions,  and  mcet- 
ings-m  the  parks,  as  though  they  bad  not  been 
Devil's  ordinances.  And  he  was  very  shy  of  going 
to  church,  —  utterly  refusing  to  be  takeli  there  twice 
on  the  same  Sunday.  And  he  had  told  his  aunt  that, 
owin^  to  a  peculiar  and  unfortanate  weakness  in  his 
constitution,  he  could  not  listen  to  the  leading  of  seav 
mons.  And  then  she  was  almost  certain  that  he  had 
once  kissed  one  of  the  maids  I  She  had  found  it  im- 
posenble  to  manage  him  in  any  way ;  and  when  be 
positively  declared  himself  as  permanently  derated 
to  the  degrading  iniquities  of  penny  newspapers,  she 
bad  thought  it  best  to  cast  him  off  ahegether. 
Now,  thus  late  in  life,  she  was  gmng  to  nake 
another  adventure,  to  tiy  an  altogmier  new  mode 
of  living,  —  in  order,  as  she  said  to  herself^  that 
sfac  might  be  of  some  me  to  somebody,  —  bat,  no 
doubt,  with  a  further  unexpressed  hope  in  her 
bosom  that  the  solitude  of  life  might  be  relieved 
1^  the  comfMiitionship  of  some  one  whom  she  might 

'"'n  ,.ur.nnoIc> 
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ve.  She  had  arrayed  herself  in  a  clean  cap  and 
:r  evening  gown,  and  she  went  down  stairs  looking 
crnly,  with  a  fully  derclopad  idea  that  she  must 
itiatc  her  new  duties  by  assumiag  a  mastery  at 
tee.  But  inwardly  she  trembled,  and  was  intense- 
anxious  as  to  the  firet  ap^arance  of  her  niece, 
f  course  there  would  be  a  littio  morsel  of  a  bonnet, 
le  hated  thoae  vile  trtitches,  —  dirty  flat  daubs  of 
illinery,  as  she  called  them ;  but  they  had  become 

0  general  for  her  to  refuse  admittaoce  &t  such 
thing  within  her  dooxs.  But  a  cliignoa  —  a  band- 
'.X  behind  the  noddle — As  woiud  sot  endure, 
nd  then  there  were  other  details  of  feminine  gear 
lich  shall  not  be  Bpeeified,  aa  to  which  she  was 
infuliy  anxious,  —  almost  forgetting  in  her  anxie- 
that  the  dress  of  this  yotme  voaum  whom  she  was 
out  to  see  must  have  ever  been  regulated  bjr  the 
k'test  possible  economy. 

The  nist  thing  she  saw,  on  entering  the  room,  was 
lark  straw  hat,  —  a  straw  bat  with  a  strong  j>ent- 
:tse  flap  to  it,  and  her  heart  was  immediately 

'tened. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 
Dorothy,  who^  on  her  part,  was  tremblu^  also, 
lose  poatioa  was  one  to  justify  most  intense 
xiety,  murmured  some  reply. 
"  Take  off  your  hat,"  saud       annt, "  and  let  me 
/B  yoa  aUsa" 

The  hat  was  taken  off  and  the  kiss  was  given, 
lere  was  certainly  no  chignon  there.  Dorothy 
:Luljur^-  was  light^haired,  with  almost  flaxen  riog- 
3,  worn  atler  the  old-fadiioaed  way  which  we 
2(1  to  think  so  pretty  when  we  were  young.  She 
d  very  soft  gray  eyes,  which  ever  seemed  to 
^eucJi  you  to  do  something  when  they  looked  at 
u,  and  her  mouth  was  a  beseeching  mouth, 
lere  are  women  who,  even  amidst  their  strongest 
(ii'ts  at  giving  assistance  to  others,  always  look  as 
)ii>rh  they  were  asking  aid  themselves,  and  such  a 
I'  was  Dorothy  Stanbury.  Her  complexion  was 
le,  but  there  was  always  present  la  it  a  tint  of 
tic  running  here  and  there,  changing  with  every 
■rd  she  spoke,  —  changing,  indeed,  with  every 
Ise  of  lier  heart.  Nothii^  ever  was  sotler  than 
r  cheek;  but  her  hands  were  thin  and  hard, 

1  almost  fibrous,  with  the  working  of  the  thread 
on  them-  She  was  rather  tall  than  otherwise, 
t  that  extreme  look  of  feminine  dependence  which 
ra\'s  accompanied  her  took  away  something  even 
m  the  appearance  of  her  height. 
'  These  are  all  real,  at  any  rate,"  said  her  aunt, 
:ing  hold  of  the  curls, "  and  won't  be  hurt  by  a 
le  cold  water." 

Dorotliy  smiled,  but  said  nothing,  and  was  then 
:cn  up  to  her  bedroom.  Indeed,  when  the  aunt 
i  nleoe  sat  down  to  dinner  together  Dorothy  hod 
■dly  spoken.  But  Miss  Stanbury  had  spoken,  and 
asi  upon  the  whole  had  gone  very  welL 
*I  hope  yon  Uke  toast  chicken,  my  dear?**  said 
ss  Stanbury. 
'  O,  thank  you." 

'  And  bread  sauce?   Jane,  I  do  hope  the  bread 

,ce  is  hot." 

if  the  reader  thinks  that  Miss  Stanbury  was 
i0tircnt  to  cooudcratdons  of  the  table,  the  reader 
Uto^ether  ignorant  o£  Miss  Stanbury's  character, 
len  Miss  Staabory  gave  her  niece  the  liver-wiug, 
I  picked  out  from  the  attendant  saus^es  one  that 
I  been  well  browned  and  properly  broken  in  the 

n^,  she  meant  to  do  a  real  kindness. 

And  now,  my  dear,  there  are  mashed  potatoes 


know  what  has  become  of  them.  They  tell  me  I 
may  have  green  pease  from  France  at  a  shilling  a 
quart ;  but  if  I  can't  have  English  green  peas,  I 
won't  have  any." 

Mls3  Stanbury  was  stwding  up  as  she  said  this,  — 
as  she  always  did  on  snch  occasions,  liking  to  have 
a  full  mastery  over  the  dish. 
"  I  hope  Tou  like  it,  my  dear  ?  "  ^ 
"  Everyuiing  is  so  very  nice." 
"  That's  righL   I  Uke  to  see  a  jonng  woman  with 
an  appetite.   Bemember  that  God  sends  the  good 
things  for  us  to  eat ;  and  as  long  as  we  don't  take 
more  than  onr  share,  and  nve  away  something  to 
those  who  have  n't  a  fair  share  of  their  own,  I  lor 
one  think  it  quite  right  to  enjoy  my  victuals.  Jane, 
this  bread  sauce  isn't  hot.    It  never  is  hot.  Don't 
tell  me ;  I  know  what  hot  is  1 " 

Dorothy  thought  that  her  aunt  was  very  angiy; 
but  Jane  knew  Miss  Stanbury  better,  and  bore  the 
scolding  without  shaking  in  her  shoes. 

"And  now,  my  dear,  you  must  take  a  glass  of 
port  wine.    It  will  do  you  good  after  your  journey." 

Dorothy  attempted  to  explain  that  she  never  did 
drink  any  wise,  but  her  aunt  talked  down  her 
scruples  at  once. 

"  One  glass  of  port  wine  never  did  anybody  any 
harm,  ana  as  there  is  port  wine,  k  matt  be  intended 
that  somebody  sboald  drink  it" 

Miss  Stanmuy,  as  she  fdpped  hers  out  very  slow- 
ly, seemed  to  enjoy  it  mucn.  Although  May  had 
come,  there  was  a  fire  in  the  grate,  and  dhc  sat  with 
her  toes  on  the  fender,  and  her  silk  drees  funded  up 
above  her  knees.  She  sat  quite  silent  in  this  posi- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  every  now  and  then 
raising  her  glass  to  her  lips.  Dorothy  sat  silent  also. 
To  her,  in  ute  newness  of  her  condition,  E^ieech  was 
impossible. 

"  I  think  it  will  do,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  at  last. 
As  Dorothy  had  no  idea  what  would  do,  she  could 
make  no  reply  to  this. 

"  I 'm  sure  it  will  do,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  after 
another  short  interval.  "You 're  as  like  my  pow  sister 
astwoesgs.  You  dont  have  headaches,— do  you?" 

Doro^  said  that  she  was  not  m^narily  a^ected 
in  that  way. 

"  When  girls  have  headaches  it  comes  from  tight- 
lacing,  and  not  walking  enough,  and  carrying  all 
manner  of  nasty  smells  about  with  them.  I  know 
what  headaches  mean.  How  is  a  woman  not  to 
have  a  headache,  when  she  carries  a  thing  on  the 
back  of  her  poll  as  big  as  a  gardener's  wheel-barrow. 
Come,  it  *s  a  fine  evening,  and  we  11  go  out  and  look 
at  the  towers.  You 've  never  even  seen  them  yett 
I  suppose  ?  " 

So  they  went  out,  and,  finding  the  verger  at  the 
Cathedral  door,  he  being  a  great  friend  of  Miss 
Stanbury,  the^  walked  up  and  down  the  aisles,  and 
Dorothy  was  instructed  as  to  what  wonid  be  expect- 
ed from  her  in  regard  to  the  outward  farms  t»  re- 
ligion. She  was  to  {|p  to  the  Cathedral  sernce  on 
the  momii^  of  every  week-day,  and  on  Sundays  in 
the  afternoon.  On  Sunday  mornings  she  was  to  at- 
tend the  little  church  of  St.  Margaret  On  Sunday 
evenings  it  was  the  practice  of  Miss  Stanbury  to 
read  a  sermon  in  the  dining-rocm  to  all  whom  her 
household  coivsisted.  Did  Dorotiiy  like  daily  ser- 
vices? Dorothy,  who  was  more  patient  than  her 
brother,  and  whose  life  had  been  much  less  ene^et- 
ic,  said  that  she  had  no  objection  to  going  to  church 
every  day  when  there  was  not  too  mach  to  do. 
"  There  never  need  be  too  much  to  do  to  attend  the 


L  bread  sauce.   As  for  green  vegetaUes,  I  don^  |  Lud's  house,"  sud  Miss  Stanbury,  somewhataogrily- 
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"  Only  if  j'ou 've  got  to  make  the  beds,"  said 
Dorothy. 

"My  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Miss  Stan- 
bury.  "  I  beg  yoar  pardon,  heartily.  I 'm  a  thought- 
less old  womaD,  I  know.  Never  mind.  Now,  we  '11 
go  in." 

Later  m  the  evening,  when  she  gave  her  niece  a 
candlestick  to  go  to  bed,  she  repeated  what  she  had 
said  before :  — 

"  It  '11  do  very  well,  my  dear.  1  'm  sure  it  '11  do. 
But  if  you  read  in  bed  either  night  or  morniDg,  I  '11 
never  foigive  you." 

This  last  caution  was  uttered  with  so  much  ener- 
gy,  that  Dorothy  gave  a  little  jump  as  she  promised 
obedience. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SHOWING  now  THE  QDA&R&L  FROGUEbSKD  AGAIS. 

On  one  Sunday  morning,  when  the  month  of  May 
was  nearly  over,  Hugh  Stanbury  met  Colonel  Os- 
borne in  Curzon  Street,  not  many  yards  from  Tre- 
velyan's  door.  Colonel  Osborne  had  just  come  from 
the  bouse,  and  Stanbury  was  going  to  it.  Hugh  had 
not  spoken  to  Osborne  since  the  day,  now  a  fort- 
night since,  on  which  both  of  them  had  witnessed 
thia  scene  in  the  park ;  but  od  that  occasion  they 
bad  been  left  together,  and  it  had  been  imposuble 
for  them  not  to  say  a  few  words  abont  their  mutual 
friends.  Osborne  had  expressed  his  sorrow  that 
there  should  be  any  misunderstanding,  and  had 
called  Trevelyan  a  "  confounded  fool."  Stanbury 
had  suggested  that  there  was  something  in  it  wbicu 
they  two  probably  did  not  understand,  and  that 
matters  would  be  sure  to  come  all  right.  "The 
truth  is  Trevelyau  bullies  her,"  said  Osborne ;  "  and 
if  he  goes  on  with  that  he  '11  be  sure  to  get  the  worst 
of  it."  Now, — on  this  present  occasion,  —  Stan- 
bury asked  whether  he  would  6nd  the  ladies  at 
home.  "  Yes,  they  are  both  there,"  said  Osborne. 
"  Trevelyan  has  gone  out  in  a  huff.  She  '11  never 
be  able  to  go  on  living  with  him.  Anybody  can  see 
that  with  half  an  eye."  Then  be  had  passed  on, 
and  Hugh  Stanbury  knocked  at  the  door. 

He  was  shown  up  into  the  drawin^room,  and 
found  both  the  sisters  there ;  but  he  could  see  that 
Mi-3.  Trevelyan  had  been  in  tears.    Ibe  avowed 

Eurpose  of  his  visit  —  that  is,  the  purpose  which  he 
ad  avowed  to  himself — was  to  talk  about  his  sis- 
ter Dorothy.  He  had  told  Miss  Rowley,  while  walk- 
ing in  the  park  with  her,  how  Dorothy  had  been  in- 
vited over  to  Exeter  by  her  aunt,  and  how  he  had 
counselled  his  sister  to  accept  the  invitation.  Nora 
had  expressed  herself  very  interested  as  to  Dorothy's 
fate,  and  had  said  hOsr  much  she  wished  that  she 
knew  Dorothy.  We  all  understand  how  sweet  it  is, 
when  two  such  persons  as  Hugh  Stanbury  and  Nora 
Rowley  cannot  speak  of  their  love  for  each  other,  to 
say  these  tender  things  in  regafd  to  some  one  else. 
Nora  had  been  quite  anxious  to  know  how  Dorothy 
had  been  received  by  that  old  conscrvatiTe  warrior, 
as  Hugh  StanbuiT  had  called  his  aunt,  and  Ilugh 
had  now  come  to  Curzon  Street  with  a  letter  from 
Dorothy  in  hb  pocket.  But  when  he  saw  that  there 
had  been  some  cause  for  trouble,  be  hardly  knew 
how  to  introduce  his  subject 

"  Trevelyan  is  not  at  home  ?  *'  he  asked. 
"No,"  said  Emily,  with  her  face  turned  away. 
"  He  went  out  and  left  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
since.   Did  yon  meet  Ckilonel  Osoorne  ?  " 
"  I  was  speaking  to  him  in  the  street  not  a  moment 


since."  As  he  answered,  he  could  see  that  Nora  was 
making  some  sign  to  her  sister.  Nora  was  most 
anxious  thiit  Emily  should  not  Fpeak  of  what  bad 
just  occurred,  but  her  signs  were  all  thrown  away 
"  Somebody  must  tell  him,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
"  and  I  don't  know  who  can  do  50  better  than  so  (dd 
a  friend  as  Mr.  Stanbury." 

"  Tell  what,  and  to  whom  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Nora. 

"  Then  I  must  tell  him  myself,"  said  she,  "that  Is 
all.  As  for  standing  this  kind  of  lile  it  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  should  either  destroy  myself  or  go 
mad." 

If  I  could  do  any  good,  I  diould  be  so  happy," 
said  Stanbury. 

**  Nobody  can  do  any  good  between  a  man  and  his 
wife,"  said  Nora. 

Then  Mrs.  Trevelyan  began  to  tell  her  story,  put- 
ting aside,  with  an  imiiatient  motion  of  her  hands, 
the  efforts  which  her  sister  made  to  stop  her.  She 
was  very  angry,  and  as  she  told  it,  standing  up,  all 
trace  of  sobbing  soon  disappeared  from  her  voice. 
"  The  fact  is,"  she  said,  "  ho  does  not  know  bis  own 
mind,  or  what  to  fear  or  what  not  to  fear.  He  told 
me  that  I  was  never  to  sec  Colonel  Osborne  again." 

"  What  is  the  use,  Emily,  of  your  repeating  that 
to  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  not  repeat  it  ?  Colonel  Osborne 
is  papa's  oldest  friend,  and  mine  too.  He  is  a  dud 
I  like  very  much,  —  who  is  a  real  friend  to  me.  As 
ho  is  old  enough  to  be  my  father,  one  would' have 
thought  that  my  husband  could  have  found  no  objec- 
tion.^ 

■*  I  don't  know  much  abont  his  age,"  mA  Stin- 

bury. 

"  It  does  make  a  difference.  It  must  make  a  (Hf- 
ference.  I  should  not  think  of  becoming  so  inti- 
mate with  a  younger  man.  But,  however,  when  my 
husband  told  me  that  I  was-to  see  him  no  more,— 
though  the  insult  nearly  killed  me,  I  determined  to 
obey  him.  An  order  was  given  that  Colonel  Os- 
borne should  not  be  admitted.  You  may  imagine 
how  painful  it  was ;  but  it  was  given,  and  I  was 
prepared  to  bear  it." 

"  But  he  had  been  lunching  with  you  on  that 
Sunday." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  Just  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  given, 
Louis  would  rescmd  it,  because  he  was  ashamed  of 
what  he  had  done.  He  was  so  jealous  that  be  did 
not  want  me  to  see  the  man ;  and  yet  he  was  so 
afraid  that  it  should  be  known  that  be  ordered  me 
to  see  him.  He  ordered  him  into  the  house  at  last, 
and  I  —  I  went  away  up  stairs." 

"  That  was  on  the  Sunday  that  we  met  yon  in  the 
park  ?  "  asked  Stanbury. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  going  back  to  all  that  ?  "  said 
Nora. 

"  Then  1  met  him  by  chance  in  the  park,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Trevelyan, "  and  because  he  said  awonl 
which  I  knew  would  anger  my  husband,  i  left  hin> 
abruptly.  Since  that  my  husband  has  b^jed  that 
things  might  go  on  as  they  were  before.  He  could 
not  bear  that  Colonel  Osborne  himself  should  think 
that  he  was  jealous.  Well ;  I  gave  way,  and  the 
man  has  been  here  as  before.  And  now  there  ha> 
been  a  scene  which  has  been  disgraceful  to  us 
I  cannot  stand  it,  and  I  won't.  If  ne  does  not  be- 
have himself  with  more  manllneas — I  will  lea^e 
him." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?  " 
"  Nothing,  Mr.  Stanbury,"  sud  Nora. 
"Yea;  you  can  do  this.   You  can  eo  to  him  oom 
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me,  and  can  tell  bim  that  I  have  chosen  you  as  a 
messenger  became  you  are  his  friend.  You  can  tell 
him  that  I  am  irilUsg  to  obey  him  in  anythiag.  If 
he  chooses,  I  will  consent  that  Colonel  Odbomc  shall 
be  asked  never  to  come  into  my  presence  again.  It 
will  be  TCTT  absurd ;  bnt,  if  he  choosy  I  will  con- 
sent. Or  I  will  let  things  go  on  as  they  are,  and 
continue  to  receive  my  father's  old  fnend  when  ho 
comes.  But  if  I  do,  I  will  not  put  up  with  an  im- 
patation  on  my  conduct  because  he  does  not  like  the 
way  in  which  the  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  address 
me.  I  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  if  any  man 
alive  spoke  to  me  as  he  ought  not  to  speak,  I  should 
know  how  to  resent  it  myself.  But  I  cannot  fly 
into  a  passion  with  an  old  gentleman  for  calling  me 
by  my  Christian  name,  when  he  has  done  bo  lutut- 
uallv  for  years." 

p'rom  all  this  it  will  appear  that  the  great  god- 
send of  a  rich  marriage,  with  all  manner  of  attend- 
Int  comforts,  which  had  come  in  the  way  of  the 
Rowley  family  as  they  were  living  at  the  Alandarins, 
had  not  tumeid  out  to  be  an  unnuxed  blemng.  In 
the  matter  of  the  quarrel,  as  it  had  hitherto  pro- 
gressed, the  husband  had  perhaps  been  more  in  the 
wrong  than  his  wife ;  but  the  wife,  in  spite  of  all 
her  promises  of  perfect  obedience,  bad  proved  her- 
self  to  be  a  woman  very  hard  to  manage.  Had  she 
been  earnest  in  her  desire  to  please  her  lord  and 
master  in  this  matter  of  Colonel  Osborne's  visits,  — 
to  pjease  him  even  after  he  had  so  vacillated  in  his 
own  behests,  —  she  might  probably  have  so  received 
the  man  as  to  have  quelled  all  feeing  of  jealousy 
in  her  hosband's  bosom.  But  instead  of  doing  so 
she  had  told  herself  that  as  she  was  innocent,  and 
as  her  innocence  had  been  acknowledged,  and  as 
she  had  been  apecially  instructed  to  receive  this 
man  whom  ishe  had  before  been  specially  instructed 
not  to  receive,  she  would  now  fait  back  exactly  into 
her  old  manner  with  bim.  She  had  told  Colonel 
Osborne  never  to  allade  to  that  meeting  in  the 
inrk,  and  to  ask  no  creature  as  to  what  had  occa- 
uoned  her  conduct  on  that  Sunday ;  thus  having  a 
ftiystery  with  him,  which  of  course  he  understood  a» 
well  as  she  did.  And  then  she  had  again  taken  to 
writing  notes  to  bim  and  receiving  notes  from  him, 
,  —  none  of  which  she  showed  to  her  husband.  She 
was  more  intimate  with  him  than  ever,  and  yet  she 
hardly  ever  mentioned  his  name  to  h-^r  husband. 
Trevelyan,  acknowledging  to  himself  that  he  had  done 
no  good  his  former  interference,  feeling  that  he 
had  put  himself  in  the  wrong  on  that  occasion,  and 
that  his  wife  had  got  the  better  of  him,  had  borne 
with  all  this  with  sorenesa  and  a  moody  savageness 
of  general  condnct,  but  still  without  further  words 
of  anger  with  reference  to  the  man  himself.  But 
now,  on  this  Sandny,  when  his  wife  had  been  closet- 
ed with  Colonel  Osborne  in  the  back  drawin^room, 
living  him  witji  his  siBter*in-law,  bis  temper  bad 
become  too  bot  for  him,  and  he  had  suddenly  tefl 
the  bouse,  declaring  that  he  would  not  walk  with 
the  two  women  on  that,  day.  "  Why  not,  Louis?  " 
his  wife  had  said,  coming  up  to  him.  "  Never  mind 
why  not,  but  I  shall  not,"  he  had  answered ;  and 
then  he  left  the  room. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him?"  Colonel  Os- 
hornB  had  asked. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  matter  with 
uim,"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  replied.  After  that  she 
■  had  at  once  gone  up  stairs  to  her  child,  telling  her- 
■elf  that  she  was  doing  all  that  the  strictest  propri- 
Ay  could  require  in  leaving  the  man's  society  as 
"Ooa  as  her  husband  was  gone.   Then  there  was  an 


awkward  minute  or  two  between  Nora  and  Colonel 
Osborne,  and  he  took  his  leave. 

Stanbury  at  last  pi'omised  that  he  would  see  Trc> 
velyan,  repeating,  however,  very  frequently  that 
often-used  assertion,  that  no  task  is  so  hopeless  as 
that  of  interfering  between  a  man  and  bis  wife. 
Nevertheless  he  psonused  and  anderhwk  to  look  for 
Trevelyan  at  The  Acrobats  on  that  afternoon.  At 
last  he  got  a  moment  in  which  to  produce  the  letter 
from  hist  sister,  and  was  able  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion for  a  fcnr  minutes  to  bis  own  affairs.  Dorothy's 
letter  was  read  and  discussed  by  both  the  ladies 
with  much  zeal.  "  It  is  quite  a  strange  world  to  me," 
said  Dorothy,  "  but  I  am  beginning  to  find  myself 
more  at  my  ease  than  I  was  at  first.  Aunt  Stan- 
bury  is  very  good-natured,  and  when  I  know  what 
she  wants,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  please  her. 
What  you  said  of  her  disposition  is  not  so  bad  to 
me,  as  of  course  a  girl  m  my  position  does  not 
expect  to  have  her  own  way." 

Why  should  n't  she  have  her  share  of  her  own 
way,  as  well  as  anybody  else  ?  "  sud  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  Poor  Dorothy  would  never  want  to  have  hor 
own  way,"  said  Hugh. 

**  She  ought  to  want  it,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  She  has  spirit  enough  to  turn  if  she 's  trodden 
on,"  said  Hugh. 

"  That 's  more  than  what  most  women  have,"  said 
Mrp.  Trevelyan. 

Then  he  went  on  with  the  letter.  "  She  is  very 
generoas,  and  has  given  me  £(>  5s.  in  advance  of 
my  allowance.  When  I  said  I  would  send  part  of 
it  home  to  mamma,  she  seemed  to  bo  angry,  and 
said  that  she  wanted  me  always  to  took  nice  about  my 
clothes.  She  told  me  afterwards  to  do  as  I  pleased, 
and  that  I  might  try  my  own  way  for  the  first  quar- 
ter. So  X  was  frightened,  and  only  sent  thirty  shil- 
\mw-  We  went  out  the  other  evening  to  drink  toa 
with  Mrs.  MacHugh,  au  old  lady  whose  husband 
was  once  dean.  I  had  to  go,  and  it  was  all  very 
nice.  There  were  a  great  many  clergymen  there, 
but  many  of  them  were  young  men."  "  Poor  Dor- 
othy," exclaimed  Nora.  "  One  of  them  was  the  mi- 
nor canon,  who  chants  the  service  every  morning. 
He  is  a  bachelor  —  "  "  Then  there  is  a  hope  for 
her"  said  Nora.  "  And  he  always  talks  a  little  as 
though  he  were  singing  the  Litany."  "  That  *s  ver>- 
bad,"  said  Nora;  "  fancy  having  a  husband  to  sing 
the  Litanjr  to  you  always."  **  Better  that,  perhaps, 
than  havmg  him  always  unging  somethit^  else," 
said  Mrs,  Trevelyan. 

It  was  decided  between  them  that  Dorothy's 
state  might  on  the  whole  be  considered  as  flourish- 
ing, but  that  Hugh  was  bound  as  a  brother  to  go 
down  to  Exeter  and  look  after  her.  He  explained, 
however,  that  he  was  expressly  debarred  from  call- 
ing on  bis  sister,  even  between  the  hours  of  half  past 
nine  and  half  past  twelve  on  Wednesday  mornings, 
and  that  he  could  not  see  her  at  all  utuess  he  did 
so  surreptitiously.  « 

"  If  I  were  you  I  would  sec  my  sister  in  spite  of 
all  the  old  viragos  in  Exetor,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
"  I  have  no  idea  of  anybody  talung  so  much  upon 
themselves." 

"  You  must  remember,  Mrs,  Ti-evelyan,  that  she 
has  taken  upon  herself  much  also  in  the  way  of 
kindness,  in  doin^  what  perhaps  I  ought  to  call 
charity.  I  wonder  what  I  should  have  been  doing 
now  if  it  were  not  for  my  Aunt  Stanburj'." 

He  took  his  leave,  and  went  at  once  from  Curzon 
Street  to  IVevelyan's  club,  and  found  that  Trevel- 
yan had  net  been  there  as  yet.   In  another  hour 
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he  called  ag»D,  and  was  about  to  give  it  up, 
when  he  met  tlie  man  Trliom  he  was  seeing  on  the 
steps. 

"  I  was  lookiav  fbr  yon,"  he  said. 
"  Well,  here  I  am." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  see  in  t^e  look  of  Trevcl'- 
jan's  face,  and  not  to  hear  in  the-  tone  of  bis  Toicc, 
that  he  was,  at  the  moment,  in  an  angry  and  unhap- 
py  frame  of  mind.  He  did  not  move  as  though  he 
were  willinw  to  accompany  his  friend,  and  seemed 
almost  to  Know  beforehand  that  the  approaching 
interview  was  to  be  an  unpleasant  one. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you,  and  perhaps  you 
would  n't  nund  taking  a  turn  with  me,"  «ua  Stan- 
bury. 

But  H^^-vlyan  objected  to  this,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  club  wuting-room>  A  cbib  waiting-room 
is  always  a  ^oomy,  anpromiging  place  for  a  confi- 
dential convenation,  and  so  StanbntT-  felt  it  to  be 
on  tho  present  occasion.  But  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive. There  they  were  toge^r,  and  he  must  do  as 
he  had  promised.  Trevelyan  kept  on  his  hat,  and 
did  not  sit  down,  and  looked  very  gloomy.  Stan- 
burj',  having  to  commence  without  any  aseirtance 
from  outwa^  auxiliaries,  almost  forgot  what  it  was 
that  he  had  promised  to  do. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  Carzon  Street,"  he  ssod. 

"Well!" 

"  At  least  I  was  there  about  two  hours  ago." 

"  It  does  n't  matter,  I  suppose,  whether  it  was 
two  hours  or  two  minutes,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  The  fact  is  this :  I  happened 
to  come  upon  the  two  girls  there,  when  they  were 
very  unhappy,  and  your  wife  asked  me  to  come  and 
say  a  wora  or  two  to  you. 

"Was  Colonel  Osborne  there?" 

*•  No ;  I  had  met  him  in  the  street  a  minute  or 
two  before." 

*•  Well,  now ;  look  here,  Stanbury.  If  you  H 
take  my  advice,  you  '11  keep  your  hands  out  of  this. 
It  is  not  but  that  I  regard  yon  as  being  as  good  a 
friend  as  I  have  in  the  world  j  but,  to  own  the 
truth,  I  cannot  put  up  with  iotcrfcrencQ  between 
myself  and  my  wife." 

"  Of  course  you  understand  that  I  only  come  as 
a  messeneer." 

"  Yon  liad  better  not  be  a  messenger  in  such  a 
cause.  If  she  has  anything  tO'  say  she  can  say  it 
to  myself." 

"  Am  I  to  nndrastand  that  you  will  not  listen  to 
me?" 
"1  had"  rather  not." 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong,"  said  Stanbiuy. 

"  In  that  matter  you  must  allow  me  to  judge  for 
myself.  I  can  easily  understand  that  a  young  wo- 
man like  her,  especially  with  her  sister  to  back  her, 
should  induce  such  a  one  as  you  to  take  her  part." 

"I  am  taking  nobody's  part.  You  wrong  yonr 
wife,  and  you  especially  wrong  Miss  Rowley. 

"  If  you  please,  Stanbury,  Wfe  will  say  nothing 
more  about  it."  This  Trevelyan  said  holding  the 
door  of  the  room  half  open  in  his  hand,  so  that  the 
other  was  obliged  to  pass  out  through  it. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Stanbury,  with  much 
anger. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Trevelyan,  with  an  as- 
sumption of  indifference. 

St.mbury  went  away  m  absolute  wrath,  though 
the  trouble'  which  be  had  had  in  the  interview  was 
much  leas  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  the  result 
quite  as  favorable.  He  had  known  that  no  good 
would  come  of  his  visit.   And  yet  he  was  now  foil 


of  an^  agunst  I^Telyan,  and  had  beconu:  a  par- 
tban  m  the  matter, — which  was  exactly  that  which 

he  had  resolntelp^  determined  diat  be  would  not 
become.  "  I  beltere  that  no  woman  on  earth  could 
live  with  him,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  walked 
away.  "  It'was  always  the  same  with  him, —  a 
desire  for  mastery,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to 
use  when  he  had  obtaned  it  ff  it  vrere  Nora, 
instead  of  the  other  sister,  he  would  break  her 
sweet  heart  within  a  month." 

Trevelyan  dined  at  his  club,  and  hardly  spoke  a 
,word  to  any  one  during  the  evening.  At  about 
eleven  he  started  to  w^k  home,  but  went  by  no 
means  straight  thither,  tafcinfj  a  long  tnm  through 
St.  James's  Park,  and  by  Fimlico.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
he  would  do.  He  had  sternly  refused  the  interfer- 
ence of  a  fi^end,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  act  on 
his  own  responsibilitjr.  He  knew  well  that  he 
could  not  begin  again  with  h^  wife  on  the  next 
day  as  though  notjimg  had  happened.  Stanbury's 
visit  to  him,  if  it  had  done  nothing  else,  bad  made 
this  impossible.  He  determined  that  he  would  not 
go  to  her  room  to-night,  but  would  see  her  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  morning ;  —  and  would  then  talk 
to  her  with  all  the  wisdom  of  which  he  was  master. 

How  many  husbands  have  come  to  the  same  res- 
olution ;  and  how  tew  of  them  have  found  the 
words  oif  wisdom  to  be  eflieacioua ! 

[To  1)«  coatlaood-l 


THE  RUFFIAN. 

BT  CnASLBS  mCKKH^. 

I  EXTERTAIN  SO  stTOHg  an  objection  to  the  eupho- 
nious softening  of  Rufliao  into  Rough,  which  has 
lately  become  populcr,  that  I  restore  the  right  word 
to  the  heading  of  this  papi?r^,  the  rather,  as  my  ob- 
ject is  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  RatBan  is  tol- 
erated among  us  to  an  extent  that  goes  beyond  all 
unniffianly  endurance.  I  take  the  liberty  to  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Ruffian  besets  my  life,  a  profession- 
al RutHim  at  large  in  the  open  streets  of  a  gnak 
city  notorioualy  having  no  other  calling  than  that 
of  Ruffian,  and  of  disquieting  and  despoiling  me  as 
I  go  peacefully  about  my  lawfu!  buainess,  intt^rfering  , 
witli  no  one,  then  the  Government  under  which  I 
have  the  (p-eat  constitutional  privilege,  supreme 
honor  and  happiness,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  to  exist-, 
breaks  down  in  the  discharge  of  any  Government's 
most  simple  elementary  duty. 

What  did  I  read  in  the  London  daily  papers,  in 
the  early  days  of  this  last  September  f  That  the 
Police  had  "At  LEXOTH  succeeoed  cAprra- 

IXG  Two  OP  TUB  NOTORIOUS  GaXU  THAT  HAVE 
SO  LONC  ISFRSTED  THE  WaTEBLOO  ROAD."    Is  it 

possible?  What  a  wonderful  Police!  Here  is  a 
straight^  broad,  public  thoroughfare  of  immense  re- 
sort ;  half  a  mile  long ;  gae-lightcd  by  night ;  with  a 
great  gas-Itghtcd  railway  station  in  it,  extra  the 
street  lamps;  full  of  shops;  traversed  by  two  popu- 
lar cross  thoroughferes  of  considerable  traffic;  itself 
the  main  road  to  the  South  of  London ;  and  the 
admirable  Police  have  after  long  infestment  of  this 
dark  and  lonely  spot  by  a  gang  of  Ruffians,  actually 
got  bold  of  two  of  them.  Wliy,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  any  man  of  fair  London  knowledge  and  com- 
mon resolution,  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  Law, 
couhi  have  ca^ptured  tho  ndiole  eonfeiteracy  in  a  - 
week? 

It  is  ft}  the  saving  up  of  ffie  Rnflian  class  by  die 


Magiab-acy-  and  Police — to^^e  ctmveptioRal  pre- 
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rvkig  of  tbem,  as  if  thej  were  Partndgn— diart 
air  namber  and  andacity  nmst  be  id  gireat  part 
(erred.  Why  is  a  ticrtorioiia  Hiief  and  Ruffiui 
er  left  kt  lu^  ?  He  never  turtui  his  liber^  to 
y  account  but  TiolsBce  and  phmder,  he  never  did 
day's  work  oot  ef  jail,  be  never  vill  do  a  day's 
3rk  out  of  JaiL  As  a  proved  notorious  Hiief  he  is 
ways  consignable  to  prisoD  for  three  months, 
"hen  he  comes  out,  he  is  surely  as  notonons  a 
bief  as  he  was  when  he  went  in.  Then  send  him 
tvk  again.  **  Just  Heaven  I "  cries  the  Society  for 
c  Protection  of  Bemonstrant  Buffians,  "  This  is 
[uivalent  to  a  sentence  of perpetnal  imprisonment  I " 
recisely  for  that  reason  it  has  my  advocac/.  I  de- 
and  to  have  tiie  Bdfflan  kept  out  of  my  way,  and 
It  of  the  way  of  all  decent  people.  1  demand  to 
ive  the  Ruman  employed,  perforce,  in  hewing  wood 
id  drawing  water  somewhere  for  the  general  serrioe, 
stead  of  hewing  at  her  Majesty's  subjects  and 
-awing  their  watches  ont  of  their  pockets.  If  this 
i  termed  an  nnreasonable  demand,  then  the  tax- 
itherer's  demand  on  me  must  be  f:Lr  more  unrea- 
itiable,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  extortionate 
1(1  unjust. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  treat  of  the  Thief  and  Ruf- 
xn  88  one.  I  do  »o,  because  I  know  the  two  char- 
:ters  to  be  one,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  just 
I  well  as  the  Police  know  it.  (As  to  the  Ma^is- 
*acy,  with  a  few  exceptionB,  they  know  notbmg 
bout  it  but  what  the  Police  choose  to  toll  diem.) 
Micre  are  disorderly  classes  of  men  who  are  not 
sieves;  as  railway-navtgatore,  brickmaken,  wood- 
iwyer?,  costermongers.  l^ese  classes  arc  often 
iiiordcrly  and  troublesome ;  bot  it  is  mostly  amtm^ 
lemselves,  and  at  any  rate  they  have  tiieir  mdustn- 
us  avocations,  thej'  work  early  and  late,  and  work 
ard.  The  generic  Ruffian  —  honorable  member 
>r  what  is  tenderly  called  the  Rou^h  Element  —  is 
ither  a  Thief,  or  ttie  companion  of  Thieves.  When 
c  infamoDsly  molests  women  coming  out  of  chapel 
n  Sunday  evenings  (for  which  1  would  have  nia 
nek  scarified  often  and  deep),  it  is  not  only  for  the 
ratification  of  his  pleasant  mslincts,  but  that  there 
lay  be  a  confusion  raised  by  which  either  he  or  his 
rtends  may  profit,  in  the  commission  of  h^hway 
obberies  or  in  picking  pockets.  When  he  gets  a 
'olice-constable  down,  and  kicks  bim  helpless  for  life, 
t  is  because  that  oonstable  once  did  bis  duty  in  bring- 
njr  him  to  justice.  When  he  rashes  into  the  bar  of 
I  public-hoiKe  and  scoops  an  eye  out  of  one  of  the 
rompHny  there,  or  bites  his  ear  off,  it  is  because  the 
nan  he  maims  gave  evidence  against  him.  When 
le  and  a  line  of  comrades  extending  across  the 
ootway  —  say  of  that  solitary  mountain-spur  of  die 
(Vhruzzi,  the  Waterloo  Road  —  advance  towards  me, 
'■  hkylarking"  among  themselves,  my  purse  or  shirt 
pin  is  in  predestined  peril  from  his  pla3rfulne99.  Al- 
Weivs  a  HiiiHan,  always  a  Xhie£  Always  a  Thief, 
[ilways  a  lluflian. 

Now,  when  X,  who  am  not  paid  to  know  these 
tilings,  know  them  daily  on  die  evidence  of  ray 
•senses  and  experience ;  when  I  know  that  the  Ruf- 
fian never  jostles  a  lady  in  the  street,  or  knocks  a 
hat  ofT,  but  in  order  that  the  Thief  may  profit,  b  it 
surprising  that  I  should  require  from  those  who  are 
paid  to  know  these  things,  prevandon  of  them  ? 

Look  at  this  group  at  a  street  corner.  Number 
one  is  a  shilling  fellow  of  five-and~twenty,  >n  an 
ill-fuvored  and  in-savored  suit,  his  trousers  of  cor- 
duroy, his  coat'  of  some  indiacemibte  ground-work 
for  the  deposition  of  ^ase,  his  neckerchief  like  an 
eel,  lus  oomplexion  like  dir^  doogh,  his  mangy  ib; 


cRp  puHed  Wopsn  Us  beode  tirows  to  hide  the 

Swoa  outof  fais  hair.  His  faandsare  in  bispocksta. 
B  puts  them  there  when  they  are  idle,  as  naCn- 
rally  as  in  other  'pao'^^  pockets  when  diey  are 
busy,  for  he  knows  that  they  are  not  roaghened  by 
work,  and  that  they  tell  a  tale.  Hence,  wfaeaever 
he  takes  one  out  to  draw  a  sleeve  across  his  nose,  — 
which  is  often,  for  he  has  weak  eyes  and  a  constitu- 
tional cold  in  his  head,  —  he  restores  it  to  its  pocket 
immediately  afterwards.  Number  two  is  a  burly 
brute  of  tfve-and-thirty,  in  a  tall  stiff  hat ;  is  a  com- 
posite to  his  clothes  of  betting  man  and  fighting 
man  ;  is  whiskered ;  has  a  staring  jnn  in  his  bnaat, 
along  with  his  right  hand;  has  ioBolent  and  cruel 
eyes ;  laige  shoul&rs ;  strong  legs,  booted  and  ti|^>ed 
ior  kicking.  Nomber  t^Ae  is  fiirty  years  age ; 
is  dwr^  thick-set,  strong,  and  bow-legged;  wears 
knee  ctnds  and  white  stockings,  a  very  long-sleeved 
waistcoat,  a  very  large  neckkerchief  doubled  or 
trebled  round  his  throat,  and  a  crumpled  white  hat 
crowns  his  ghastly  parchment  &ce.  This  fellow 
looks  like  an  executed  post-boy  of  odier  days,  cut 
down  from  the  guliows  too  soon,  and  restored  and 
preserved  by  express  diabolical  agency.  Numbers 
five,  six,  and  seven  are  hulking,  idle,  slonching 
young  men,  patched  and  shabby,  too  short  in  the 
sleeves  and  too  ti^ht  in  the  legs,  dimily  clothed, 
foal*^)Oken,  repulsive  wretches  icside  and  out  In 
all  the  party  there  obtains  a  certain  twitching  char- 
acter oF  mouth  and  ftirtiveness  of  eye,  that  hinta 
how  the  coward  is  Inrking  undu*  the  bully.  The 
hint  is  qnite  correct,  for  they  are  a  slinking,  sneak- 
ing set,  idx  more  prone  to  fie  down  on  their  backs 
and  kick  out,  when  in  difficulty,  than  to  make  a 
stand  for  it.  (This  may  account  for  die  street  mod 
on  the  backs  cS  Nnmbera  five,  six,  and  seven  being 
much  fresher  than  the  stale  splasbes  on  their  legs.) 

These  engi^ing  gentry  a  Police-constable  stands 
contemplating.  His  Station,  with  a  Reserve  of 
assistance  is  very  near  at  hand.  They  cannot  pre- 
tend to  any  trade,  not  even  to  be  porters  or  mes- 
sengers. It  would  be  idle  if  they  did,  for  he  knows 
tbem,  and  they  know  that  he  knows  them,  to  be 
nothing  but  professed  Thieves  and  Ruffians.  He 
knows  wheiv  theiy  resort,  knows  what  slang 
names  tliey  call  one  another,  knows  mnr  often  diey 
have  been  in  prison,  and  how  long,  and  fat  what 
All  dns  is  known  at  his  Station,  too,  and  is  (or 
oudit  to  be)  known  at  Scotland  Yard  too. 

But  does  he  know,  or  does  his  Station  know,  or 
does  Scotland  Yard  know,  or  does  anj'body  know, 
why  these  fellows  should  be  here  at  liberty,  when 
as  reputed  Thieves,  to  whom  a  whole  Division  of 
Police  couUl  swear,  they  might  all  be  under  lock 
and  key  at  hard  labor  ?  Not  he ;  truly  he 
would  be  a  wise  man  if  he  did  !  He  only  knows 
that  these  are  members  of  the  "  notorious  gang," 
which,  according  to  the  newspaper  Police-office  re- 
ports of  this  last  past  September,  "have  so  long 
infested  "the  awful  solitudes  of  the  Waterloo  Road, 
and  oat  of  which  almost  imprM^nalde  fastnesses  the 
Police  have  at  length  draped  Two,  to  the  unspeak- 
able admiration  oiall  good  civiHans. 

The  consequences  m  dus  contempladre  hatnt  on. 
the  part  <tf  the  Execntive  —  8  habit  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  hermit,  but  not  in  a  Police  System  — are 
familiar  to  ua  all.  The  Ruffian  becomes  oAe  of  the 
established  orders  of  the  body  pontic.  Und«  die 
playful  name  of  Rough  (as  if  be  were  merely  a  prac- 
tical j(^er)  his  movements  and  snccesses  are  record- 
ed on  public  occanons.  'Whether  he  mustered  in 
large  nnmbeis,  est  maSl ;  jwhether  he  was  in  good 
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spirito,  or  depresaed ;  whether  he  turned  his  gener- 
ous exertions  to  very  prosperous  account,  or  Fortune 
■was  against  him  ;  whether  he  was  in  a  sanguinary 
mood,  or  robbed  with  amiable  horse  play  and  a  gra- 
cious consideration  for  life  and  limb;  ail  this  is 
chronicled  a«  if  he  were  an  Institution.  Is  there  any 
city  in  Earepc,  out  of  Englnod,  in  which  these  terms 
are  held  with  the  peats  of  Society  ?  Or  in  which,  at 
this  day,  !:ueh  violent  robberies  trora  the  person  are 
constantly  committed  as  in  London  ? 

The  Prtparatory  Schools  of  IlulRatiism*  ai-e  simi- 
larly borne  with.  The  yonng  Itafiians  of  London 
—  not  Thieves  yet,  but  training  for  scbolarahijis  and 
fellowships  in  the  Criminal  Court  Universities  — 
molest  quiet  people  and  Uieir  property,  to  an  extent 
that  is  hardly  credible.  The  throwing  of  stones  in 
the  streets  has  become  a  dangerous  and  dostructive 
offence,  which  surely  could  have  got  to  no  greater 
height  though  we  had  had  no  l*olii:e  but  our  own 
riding-whips  and  walking-sticks,  —  the  Pollci  to 
which  I  myself  appeal  on  the^ie  occasions.  The 
throwing  of  stones  at  the  windows  of  railway  carnages 
in  motion  —  an  act  of  wanton  wickednefis  with  the 
very  Arch-Fiend's  hand  in  it  —  had  become  a  crying 
evil,  when  the  railway  companies  forced  it  on  Police 
notice.  Constabulai'  contemplation  bad  until  then 
been  the  order  of  the  day.  * 

Within  these  twelve  months,  there  aixjso  among 
the  young  gentlemen  of  London  aspiring  to  Ruflian- 
ism,  and  cuItiTating  that  much  encouraged  social  art, 
a  facetious  cry  of^"  I '11  have  this!"  accompanied 
with  a  clutch  at  some  article  of  a  passing  lady's 
dress.  I  have  known  a  lady's  veil  to  be  tluis  hu- 
morously torn  frdm  her  face  and  carried  ofl'  in  the 
open  streels  at  noon  ;  and  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
myself  giving  chase  on  Westminster  liridge  to  an- 
other young  Ruffian,  who,  in  full  daylight  early  on 
a  summer  evening,  had  nearly  thrown  a  modest 
young  woman  into  a  siroon  of  indignation  and  con- 
fusion by  bia  sbamcfnl  manner  of  attacking  ber  with 
this  cry  as  she  bannlessly  passed  along  before 
me. 

Mr.  Carlylet  some  time  since,  awakened  a  little 
pleasantry  by  writing  of  his  own  e.\perience  of  the 
Buffian  of  the  streets.  I  have  seen  tlie  KiilHan  act, 
in  exact  accordance  with  Mr.  CarJyle's  description, 
innumerable  times,  and  I  never  saw  him  checked. 

The  blaring  use  of  the  very  worst  langua^  pos- 
sible, in  our  i»iblic  thoroughfares,  —  especially  in 
those  set  apart  for  recreation,  —  is  another  disgrace 
to  us,  and  another  result  of  constabular  contem- 
plation, the  like  of  which  I  have  never  heard  in  any 
other  country  to  which  my  uncommercial  travels 
have  extended.  -Years  ago,  when  I  had  a  near 
interest  in  certain  children  who  were  ."cnt  with 
their  nunies,  for  air  and  exercise,  into  the  Regent's 
Park,  1  found  this  evil  to  be  so  abhorrent  and  hor- 
rible there,  that  I  called  public  attention  to  it,  an<l 
also  to  its  contemplative  reception  by  the  Police. 
Looking  afterwards  into  the  newest  Police  Act,  and 
finding  that  the  offence  was  punishable  under  it,  I 
resolved,  when  striking  occasion  should  arise,  to  try 
my  hand  as  prosecutor.  The  occasion  arose  soon 
enough,  and  I  ran  the  following  gantlet. 

The  utterer  of  the  base  coin  in  question  was  a 
girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  who,  with  a  suitable 
attendance  of  blackguards,  youths,  and  boys,  was 
flaunting  along  the  streets,  returning  from  an  Irish 
funeral,  in  a  Progress  interspersed  with  singing  and 
dancing.  She  had  turned  round  to  me  and  ex- 
pressed herself  in  the  most  auttible  manner,  to  the 
great  delight  of  th^  select  circle.   I  attended  the 


party,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  for  a.  mile 
further,  and  then  encountered  a  Police-constable. 
The  party  had  made  themselves  merry  at  my  ex- 
pense until  now,  but  seeing  me  speak  to  the  con- 
stable, its  male  members  instantfy  took  to  their 
heels,  leaving  the  girl  alone.  I  atked  the  constable 
did  he  know  my  name  ?  Yes,  he  did.  "Take  tlut 
girl  into  custody,  on  my  charge,  for  using  bad  lan- 
guage in  the  streets."  lie  ba^  never  heard  of  such 
a  charge.  I  had.  AVoiild  be  take  my  word  that 
he  should  get  into  no  trouble  ?  Yes,  sir,  be  would 
do  that.  So  he  took  the  girl,  and  I  went  home  for 
my  Police  Act. 

With  this  potent  instrument  in  my  pocket,  I 
literally,  as  well  as  figuratively,  "returned  to  the 
charge,"  and  presented  myself  at  the  Police  Station 
of  the  district.  There  i  found  on  duty  a  very 
intelligent  Lispector  (they  are  all  intelligent  meo), 
who,  likewise,  had  never  heai-d  of  suchja  charge.  I 
showed  him  my  clause,  and  we  went  over  it  to- 
gether twice  or  thrice.  It  was  plain,  and  I  engaged 
to  wait  upon  the  suburban  Magistrate  .tomorrow 
morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

In  the  morning!  put  my  Police  Act  in  my  pocket 
again,  and  waiu^  on  the  suburban  Magistrate.  I 
was  not  quite  so  courteously  received  by  him  as  I 
should  bave  been  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  but  that  was  a  question  of  good 
brecdiDg  on  the  suburban  Magistrate's  part,  and  I 
had  my  clause  ready,  with  its  leaf  turned  down, 
which  was  enough  for  me. 

Conference  took  place  between  the  magistrate 
and  clerk,  respecting  the  charge.  During  confer^ 
ence  I  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  much  more  ob- 
jectionable pei-son  than  the  prisoner;  — one  giving 
trouble  by  coming  there  voluntarily,  which  the  pris- 
oner could  not  be  accused  of  doing.  The  prisoner 
had  been  got  up,  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing her,  with  a  g^t  efiectof  white  apron  and  straw 
bonnet.  She  reminded  me  of  an  dder  stater  of  Red 
Riding  Hood,  and  I  seemed  to  remind  the  sympa- 
thizing Chimney  Sweep  by  whom  she  was  attended, 
of  the  Wolf. 

The  magistrate  was  doubtful,  Mr.  Uncommercial 
Traveller,  whether  this  charge  could  be  entertained. 
It  was  not  known.  Mr.  Uncommercial  Traveller 
replied  that  be  wished  it  were  better  known,  and 
that,  if  he  could  afford  the  leisure,  he  would  use  his 
endeavors  to  make  it  so.^  There  was  no  question 
about  it,  however,  he  contended.  Here  was  the 
clause. 

The  clause  was  handed  in,  and  more  conference 
resulted.  After  which  I  was  asked  the  extraor- 
dinary question  :  "  Mr.  Uncommercial,  do  you  really 
wish  this  girl  to  be  sent  to  prison  ?  "    To  which  I 

frimly  answered,  staring ;  "If  I  did  n't,  why  should 
take  the  trouble  to  come  here  ?  "  _  Finally,  T  was 
sworn,  and  gave  my  agroeaUo  evidence  in  detail, 
and  While  Riding  Ilooa  was  fined  ten  shillings,  un- 
der the  clause,  or  sent  to  prinon  for  so  many  days. 
**  Why,  Lord  blesa  you,  sir,"  said  Uic  Police  ofHcer, 
who  sliowed  me  out,  with  a  great  enjoyment  of  the 
jest  of  her  having  been  got  up  so  eSectively,  and 
caused  so  much  hesitation  :  "  If  she  goes  to.  prison, 
that. will  be  nothing  new  to  her.  Sue  comes  from 
Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane  ! " 

The  police,  all  things  considered,  are  an  excellent 
force,  and  I  have  borne  my  small  testimony  to  their 
merits.  Constabular  contemplation  is  the  result  of 
a  bad  system ;  a  system  which  is  administi-red,  not 
invented,  by  the  man  in  constable's  uniform,  em- 
ployed at  twenty  shillings  a  week,   lie  has  his  or- 
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ders,  an<)  would  be  markeil  lor  diRconrtt^ement  it  h« 
overstepped  them.  That  the  sysieni  is  bait,  there 
needs  no  lengtbcned  at^ument  to  prove,  because  the 
fact  is  self-evident.  If  it  were  anything  else,  the  re- 
Bultd  that  have  attended  it  could  not  possibly  have 
come  to  pass.  AVbo  will  say  that,  under  ajgood  sys- 
tem, oar  Btreeta  could  have  got  into  tlieir  present 
state? 

The  objection  to  tbc  whole  Police  system,  aa  con- 
eeming  the  Ruffian,  may  be  stated,  and  its  failure 
exemplified,  aa  foltowii.  It  is  well  known  that  on  all 
great  occasions,  when  the^  come  together  in  num- 
ben,  the  mass  of  the  Kngtivh  people  are  their  own 
trustworthy  Foltce.  It  is  well  known  that  whcreso- 
Bver  there  is  collected  together  any  fair  general  rep- 
resentation of  the  people,  a  respect  for  law  and  order, 
and  a  determination  to  discountenance  lawlessness 
and  disorder,  may  be  relied  upon.  As  to  one  another, 
Ae  people  are  a  very  good  Police,  and  yet  are  quite 
willing  in  their  good  nature  that  the  stipendiary  Po- 
lice should  have  the  credit  of  the  people's  modera- 
tion. But  wc  are  all  of  us  powerless  against  the 
Kufiian,  because  we  submit  to  the  law,  and  it  is  hb 
Mily  trade,  by  snperior  force  and  by  violence,  to 
ieiy  it  Moreov^,  ve  are  constantly  admonished 
from  b^h  placoa  ^ike  so  many  Sunday-school  chil- 
Iren  out  for  a  holiday  of  buna  and  milk-and-water), 
(hat  we  are  not  to  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands, 
i>ut  are  to  hand  onr  defence  over  to  it.  It  is  clear 
that  the  common  enemy  to  be  punished  and  e.tter- 
minated  first  of  all.  is  the  Rufhan.  It  Is  clear  that 
[te  is,  of  all  others,  the  ofiender  for  whose  repreasal 
we  maintain  a  costly  system  of  Police.  Him,  there- 
'ore,  we  expressly  present  to  the  Police  to  deal  with, 
:onscious  that,  on  the  whole,  wc  can.  and  ilo.  deal 
■easonably  well  with  one  another.'  Him  tlit^  Police 
l«al  with  soinefTiuiently  and  absurdly  that  he  flour- 
shea,  and  multiplies,  and,  witli  all  his  evil  deeds  ui>< 
m  his  head  as  notoriously  as  his  hat  is,  pervades  the 
itreets  with  no  more  let  or  hindrance  than  ourselves. 
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II. 

TIIACEEB4V  AS  A  lIirUO&IST  AXD  BATiniST. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  saying  too  much  to  alhrm  that 
■very  novelist  who  has  retained  a  hold  on  the  gen- 
sral  affection  has  beon  essentially  a  writer  of  humor. 
We  read  the  "  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  and  Richardson, 
md  "  Corinne,"  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime ;  but 
we  recur  to  Cervantes,  Fielding,  Le  Sage,  Smollett, 
Sterne,  and  GoMemith,  repeatedly,  as  familiar 
'rienda  and  companions.  Even  the  great  master  of 
romance,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  seems  likely  to  be  bet- 
ter remembered  through  his  humor  than  any  other 
>f  bis  line  ^fita.  No  doubt  such  noble  pictures  as 
:hat  of  Rebecca  appearing  before  the  Templars  put 
to  shame  our  paltry  photographic  realism  of  modem 
ife.  But,  aoinehow,  Baron  Bradwardine,  Monk- 
jams,  Manse  Heailrigg,  Balllio  Nicol  Jarvie,  and 
incomparable  Dafj^etty,  occur  oftener  to  one's 
nemory  than  Ivanhoe,  Ijucy  Ashton,  or  Viscount 
Dundee.  Humor,  indeed,  eeems  the  most  natural 
yf  all  endowments  for  a  novelist  ^wbose  business  it 
0  to  describe  life)  to  possess.  It  is  a  quality  which 
ives  on  observation  and  ^_vmpathy,  and  which  is 
iJmost  invariably^  associated  with  good  sense  and 
rood-nature.  The  cognate  gifl  of  wit,  though  in- 
cluded as  the  lesser  among  the  humorist's  powers, 
g  sometimes  found  by  ita^  in  minds  more  or  less 


m.\li<;nant  and  shallow.  But  the  real  humorii't  is 
alwajs  n  good  ftltow,  of  a  enpacious  undeintanding. 
He  13  Horace,  Erasmus,  Montaigne.  Hood,  and  a 
different  man,  morally,  from  the  Herveys,  Walpoles, 
and  Geoi^e  Selwyns. 

There  are  several  rnrieties  of  the  humorist. 
There  ia  the  poetic  humorist,  in  whom  the  facul- 
ty —  which  ia  common  to  all  the  genus  — -  exeiyiiaes 
itself  on  materials  supplied  by  the  imagination  and 
the  feelings.  Humonata  of  this  class  are  common 
in  our  ol<f  literature,  and  are  represented  in  later 
times  by  such  men  as  Sterne,  Hood,  and  I^iamb. 
There  is  the  humorist  who  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
not  necesFarily  destitute  of  poetry  or  sentiment,  but 
who,  by  preference,  draws  Iiis  materials  iirom  olwer- 
vation,  analysis,  common  experience,  every-day  life. 
Among  the  ancient  writers,  Horace,  stands  for  this 
type  of  the  race ;  among  the  modern  writers,  Eras- 
mus Addisim,  Fielding,  Sydney  Smith.  To  this 
latter  divisioii  Thackeniy  belongs.  He  was  not 
withodt  poetry,  imagination,  and  Mentimcnt :  and  I 
hope  to  do  himjustice,  as  a  poet  of  a  distinct  wliool, 
by  and  by.  !N«verthelefs,  these  ipialities  do  not 
hold  the  sam«  prominence  in  his  writings  wliich 
they  do  in  t*i08C  of  some  other  novelists,  —  for 
instance,  of  Charlotte  Bionti*.  He  ia  mom  a  hu- 
morist than  a  poet :  more  a  man  of  the  world  —  in 
that  good  aense  in  which  the  term  includes  Dr. 
Johnson  and  other  excellent  and  hir^h-mindcd  prr- 
sons  —  than  a  man  of  sentiment.  Wc  used  to  be 
taught  in  the  Navy,  I  remember,  "how  to  choose  a 
flint";  it  onght  to  be,  the  gunner  who  drilled  us 
said,  "  tran!>parent  and  free  from  veins." 

Thackeray's  wit  and  humor  were  .is  clear  as  tlie 
best  tlinf,  —  and  with  what  a  fli'^h  they  strudil  — 
but  they  had,  so  to  sp<'ak,  veins  of  SRUtinient  run- 
ning thi-ough  ihi'Uj.  The  subitfrnt'C  of  his  intellect, 
however,  was  a  robust  Immorous  sagacity,  and  to 
this  weighty  element,  which,  by  a  natural  law,  grav- 
itated towards  absolute  tnith,  be  kept  everything 
else  subordinate.  Nothing  can  be  more  superficial 
than  the  notion  that  Thackeray  was  by  choice,  and 
taste,  and  afTection  a  severe  or  satirical  man,  —  a 
man  who  took  a  pleasure  in  censure  and  ridicule  for 
censure  and  ridicule's  own  sake.  lie  had  rather  aii 
original  tendency  towards  the  soft  and  lachrymose, 
and  sentimentally  religious  view  of  life,  and  it  re- 
quired all  Ilia  Found,  ^rewd  sense,  and  his  active 
hutnor, —  broad  at  once  and  fine, —  to  keep  this 
tendency  in  order.  Ai  fiir  as  action  or  conduct 
went,  in  nil  m;ittc'rs  of  practical  kindness,  his  sensi- 
bility and  rcadinej-s  to  serve  people  recalled  what 
has  been  handed  down  of  Shelley  or  Goldsmith. 

In  the  claJS  of  huinoriats  among  whom  we  have 
placed  Thackeray-,  he  licld  a  perfectly  distinct  posi- 
tion. Ho  ia  origmal  aa  a  humorist  no  leu  than  as  a 
novelist.  If  he  reminds  us  of  Horace  or  Fielding, 
it  is  by  natural  affinity,  not  by  imitation.  It  luus 
been  taid  Uiat  Ikis  htimor  was  "  broad  at  once  and 
fine,"  and  its  union  of  these  two  characteristics 
deserves  particular  notice.  He  conld  be  "  Charles 
Yellowplush,"  "Jcnmef,"  "The  Fat  Contributor," 
and  "  Plcaceman,  X.,"  and  he  could  alao  produce 
the  most  delicate,  subtle,  decorous  irony.  Few  hii- 
morista  are  capable  of  this  variety.  Sydney  Smith, 
(or  example,  is  alwaj-s  more  or  less  farcical  and  ex.- 
travatijant.  Sydney  Smith  may,  at  times,  rival  the 
broader  eltccts  of  5Iuiii;rc ;  but  he  never,  like  Thack- 
eray, approaches  the  delicate  ridicule  of  the  Provin- 
ciolcs,  or  the  thoughtful  and  benign  geniality  of 
Montaigne.  Thackeray  developed  his  rarer  and 
sweeter  humor  by  degrees.  lie  began  by  being 
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vividly  and  hilariously  comic,  —  an  aspect  of  his 
genius  which  we  should  not  perhaps  have  seen  to 
such  ^ood  effect  but  for  his  connection  with  the 
Frascnan  school;  itself  an  oSsboot  of  the  earlier 
school  of  "Blackwood."  The  revolutioiu  of  our 
popular  comedy  are  curious  and  amusing.  Just  at 
prt^nt,  a  sly  spitefulness,  a  thin,  chilly  sneering, 
more  prigdsh  than  polite,  is  the  fiuhioDable  type  of 
satire.  The  satire  of  our  periodicals  is  sour  as  a 
crab,  and  the  crab  is  dry,  and  half  rotten  at  the 
core.  But  when  Thackeray  was  young,  the  spirit  of 
the  "Noctes  Ambrosiauie "  was  in  the  ascendant. 
A  Bohemian  gayety  and  riotouancss  of  ridicule  per- 
vaded magazines  now  tamo  enough  for  any  tea- 
table;  and  satire  wore  a  ferocious  air,  and  laid 
about  it  wildly,  though  probably  wish  less  essential 
malignity  than  we  have  seen  since.  Glimpses  of 
the  literary  life  of  that  period  occur  in  "  Pendtn- 
nia"  ;  the  inuuortal  Becky  was  bred  in  the  studio  of 
an  artist  who  belonged  to  it ;  and  we  see  in  Fred. 
Bayham  the  continued  inHuence  of  such  recollec- 
tlona.  But  it  is  in  reading  Thackeray's  earlier 
sketches,  like  the  "  Yellowplniih  Papers,"  already 
mentioned,  that  one  best  sees  how  largely  lie  shared 
the  s[nrit  <^  the  time.  He  gives  free  rein  to  his 
fun  and  his  invention,  white,  Kir  all  that,  he  is  inva- 
riably natural,  and  his  fictitious  machinery  probable, 
except  in  professed  pieces  of  waggery,  Uke  the  de- 
scription of  the  dinner  at  which  Dr.  Dionyslus  Lard- 
ner  figures.  He  was  fond  of  saying,  long  allerwards, 
that  he  had  been  "  too  savage "  m  those  da^s ;  but 
this,  though*  characteristically  conscientious  m  him, 
was  too  sensitive.  There  is  nothing  bnjust,  or  really 
cruel,  in  his  most  unsparing  mockery,  which  is  inva- 
riably directed  against  pretension,  humbug,  or  mean- 
ness, and  never  levelled  at  the  weak  and  friendless. 
Pretension  and  meanness  were  his  favorite  butts 
Irom  the  first  Windy  senl»mentalism,  Qatulence  of 
style,  Uiese  he  early,  b^an^  to  expose ;  —  these,  and 
scwdid  self-sewing,  uokindUneis,  servility,  were  what 
he  chiefly  detested,  and  loved  to  hold  up  to  con- 
tempt. His  humor,  in  its  earliest  and  most  festal 
form,  was  always  moral  and  intellectual  in  the  ob- 
jects on  which  it  employed  itself;  was  always  the 
humor  of  a  thinker ;  and  always  suggests  a  tacit 
reference  to  the  serious  and  sorrowful  side  of  life,  — 
which  gives  an  acid  to  iti  ilavor  piquant  as  that  of  . 
the  Attic  olive.  It  has  become  a  commonplace  to 
Bay  that  the  masters  of  humor  are  masters  oi  pathos. 
But  we  have  to  consider  in  what  kind  of  way  this  is 
true  of  Thackeray.  He  does  not  turn  from  unal- 
loyed fun  to  unrelieved  tragedy.  Always  philoso- 
pher as  well  as  artist,  he  does  not  afronaon  oimself 
to  ^ther  Seeling ;  but  tiogea  one  with  the  oth^,  or 
msses  from  one  to  the  other  by  a  gentle  bansition. 
This  perpetual  ascendency  of  sense  and  tact  is  the 
secret  ot  hii  comedy  never  being  grotesque,  nor  his 
pathos  maudlin.  Like  an  atnmsphere,  it  receives 
the  rays  of  his  genius,  and  distnbutea  them  with 
harmonious  beauty. 

The  distinctive  character  of  Thackeray's  humor 
is  thb  combination  of  a  watchful  and  critical  good 
sense  with  the  ludicrous  perception,  and  of  both 
with  a  certain  softness  and  playfillness  which  in  a 
weak  man  would  have  become  sentimentalism.  He 
is  harder  than  Goldsmith,  but  tenderer  than  Field- 
ing ;  and  though  more  nearly  related  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  Queen  Anne's  men*,  than  to 
those  earlier  writers  whom  the  generation  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth  so  maen  preferred,  be  stQI 
shows  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  revival  under 
which  he  grew  up.   Hence,  he  is  a  reconeUmg  wri- 


ter, if  his  historical  position  in  our  literature  be  con- 
sidered ;  for  the  great  object  now  is  to  unite  the 
spiritualism  and  poetry  of  the  Wordsworthian  re- 
vival with  the  good  common  sense,  the  practical 
shrewdness,  and  clear,  vivid,  luminous  Ei^lith  of 
the  eighteenth  centary. 

Feriiaps  the  most  thorough  proof  of  Thackeray's 
greatness  as  a  humorist  is  the  way  in  which  lie  em- 
bodies his  humor  in  characters,  Tdcre  is  only  one 
good  way  of  doing  this ;  but  there  are  several  bad 
ones  in  common  use.  Sometimes  the  humor  de- 
pends solely  on  what  the  character  says.  Some- 
times he  is  an  oddity,  with  crochets  or  peculiarities, 

—  it  may  be  only  pbysical,— which  reappear  as 
regularly  as  he  does,  and  are  mere  matters  of  trick. 
But  the  most  amusing  of  Thackeray's  personages  ij 
a  character  iu  a  deepet  sense,  and  shows  more  thaa 
one  or  two  points  or  angles  to  the  observer.  What 
can  be  broader  than  old  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  or  more 
superficially  like  a  caricature,  when  he  finit  appears  ? 
But  how  naturally  all  the  features  of  Uie  char- 
acter bold  together  when  be  has  revealed  himself  as 
a  whole;  and  bow  perfectly  compatible  they  arc 
with  the  county  traditions  of  many  a  county, — 
about  some  even  of  the  great  squires  of  that  gene- 
ration 1   How  thoroughly  Irish,  good  ^Irs.  O'Dowd, 

—  and  bow  unlike  the  stage  Irishwoman  !  Caouut 
we  name  some  clever  novelists  who,  given  the  figure 
of  the  Wicked  Old  Nobleman,  Lord  Steyne,  would 
have  made  him  talk  cynical  epigrams  £u-  too  clever 
for  life ;  and  others  who  would  have  exaggerated 
him  into  a  mere  monster  of  iniquity,  from  another 
point  of  view  ?  Thackeray  takes  neither  course, 
and  yet  he  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Marquis 
is  both  a  clever  and  a  bad  man.  His  satire  is  not 
employed  upon,  the  character,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
character  itselC 

And,  af^  all,  be  is  even  more  delightful  as  a 
philosopher  than  as  an  ardst  His  humor,  always 
mtellectual  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  buoyancy 
and  friskioess,  mellowed,  and  grew  even  more  deli- 
cate, as  time  rolled  on  ;  till,  merely  to  study  the 
quiet  and  ^avit^  of  his  iron^,  his  polite  mockery, 
and  bis  finished  mipartiality  m  avoiding  extremes, 
became  a  deligbt  in  itself  to  the  cultivated  reader. 
The  growth  was  like  that  of  the  Horace  of  the 
Epodes  into  the  Horace  of  the  Epistles.  The  liest 
of^  Thackeray's  "  Roundabout  Papers,"  or  the  best 
moralizing  passages  of  The  Newcomes,"  stand 
in  just  the  relation  to  his  Fraserian  articles  and  the 
"  Book  of  Snobs,"  that  the  Uoratian  Epntles  do  ts 
the  iambics  against  Maavius  and  the  earlier  of  the 
Satires. 

This  mention  of  the  "  dear  old  beathca,"  aa 
Thackeray  somewhere  affectionately  calls  Horace, 
leads  us  naturally  to  remark  that  in  satire  Thackeray 
belongs  to  the  Iloratian  school  Just  aaevery  aan, 
according  to  Coleridge,  is  born  an  Aristotelian  or  a 
Flatonis^  so  every  satirist  is  bom  a  follows 
Horace  or  of  Juvenal-  The  humorists,  in  the 
strict  sense,  ax^  mostly  Horatians.  They  attack 
the  world  on  its  ridiculous  rather  than  its  hateful 
side.  They  are  men  of  the  world  themselves,  and 
quite  as  ready  to  laugh  at  a  misanthrope,  or  a 
cynic,  as  at  the  vices  and  absurdities  the  existcoce 
of  which  produces,  or  is  used  to  excuse,  misanthropy 
and  c^'nicisuL  Thackeray  made  no  secret  of  the 
directum  of  his  sympathies  in  the  matter  of  satire. 
He  called  Juvenal  "  a  truculent  brute."  *  and 
thought  but  little  of  Churchill.  '  He  pru^ssed  to 
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like  "the  kindly^  waja"  better  than  "the  cnul" 
ones,  ud  <Ud  vety  Kant  Jiotice,  or  raUter  did  great 
iDjusticc,  under  this  imfovBrion,  to  ssttriBts  of  the 

first  rank,  like  Swift,  fiat  if  tie  eza^erated  this 
view,  the  direction  in  which  he  exaggerated  throws 
light  upon  himseHl  lie  wished  to  be,  hinuelf, 
among  the  "  kindly  wags  ;  and  was  as  much  snr- 
priseu  aa  pained,  when  dull  and  envious  enemies 
pretended  that  he  was  heartless  and  savagel  The 
baser  spirits  among  these  members  of  the  lower 
literary  world  showed  that  they  did  not  believe 
tbeir  own  doctrine  ;  for  wben  they  wanted  to  wound 
bim  most  keenly,  they  struck  at  him  throngb  a 
bosom  which  he  tenderly  loved. 

Those  who  know  tlic  value  o£  satire  in  history, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  writers  to  whom  oar  best 
satire  is  duo,  will  think  it  no  disparagement 
Thackerav  if  we  say  that  he  was  eaaentially  a 
satiridL  Hts  bumtnr,  kindly  and  loving  though  it 
was  in  its  moral  essence,  ran  naturally  into  satire. 
It  was  the  humor,  as  we  have  said  already,  not  of  a 
mere  lover  of  comic  fancies  and  amusements,  or 
comic  grace,  but  of  a  keen,  critical  observer,  whose 
laugh  was  an  act  of  judgment  as  well  as  an  effusion 
of  ludicrous  feding.  He  saw  through  a  rogue, 
bumbug,  or  fool,  with  a  ^lauce  which  was  simul- 
taneous vfith  the  thrill  of  comic  scnsibilitv  excited 
the  ridiculous  side  of  the  spectacle.  llence,  his 
satire  has  a  kind  of  scientific  character  and  exact- 
ness, vhkk  distinguishes  it,  fundamentally,  from 
the  satire  of  mere  caricaturists  and  buffoons.  A 
Snob,  for  example,  is  prepared  by  Thackeray  like 
a  specimen  for  a  museem,  and  every  vein  o£  the 
creature's  stmctQre  can  be  studied  throtigh  the 
crystal-clear  spirits  of  wine  of  bis  style. 

Veople  do  not,  in  this  age,  write  professed  satires, 
like  Churchill,  Pope,  BoUeau,  and  the  Ancients ; 
one  reason  for  which,  perhaps,  is  that  all  the  great 
abstract  themes  of  satire  have  been  so  handled  by 
tbe  established  masters  that  they  cannot  be  treated 
without  ^servile  imitation.    "We  should  be  apt  to 
laugh  now  at  a  volume  of  satire  with  such  titles  as 
Xtondon,  Woman,  Nobility,  and  so  forth.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  spirit  of  satire  lives,  though  the 
jbrms  are  changed,  and  it  is  present,  like  a  whole- 
some acid,  in  works  of  ver^'  different  forms  of  art. 
Byron  intcmungled  it  with  delicious  poetry  in 
"  Don  Juan,"  —  that  great  comic  and  satirical  ro- 
mance of  the  modem  world.    Paul  Ixmis  Courier 
embodied  it  in  pungent  pamphlets ;  Beranger  in 
sparkling  sonoa.    We  bave  seen  it  more  recently,  in 
great  perfection,  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  stormy  and_  play- 
ful outbursts,  —  rich  as  Sabelais,  stern  as  Swift ;  — 
in  the  light  and  bright  papers  which  form  Mr. 
Fonblancjue's  "  England  under  Seven  Administra- 
tions " ;  —  in  the   novels  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  whwe 
portrait  of  R^gbv  has  a  Popean  severity  and  finish  ; 
—  and  in  Sir.  Kinglake's  admirable  etching  of  the 
iTOUp  of  founders  of  the  Second  French  Empire. 
Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair  "  ia  as  diBtinctly  a  satire 
as  it  is  a  novel.    The  whole  of  Becky's  career  (and 
her  career  is  the  vctebral  column  of  the  story)  is  a 
sritire  on  English  society.    Wo  ought  to  dwell  on 
tbc  word  **  society"  here,  bccanso  Tbackeray  is  not 
a  sntirist  of  human  nature.    He  is  cont^ntly  in- 
sisting on  the  worth  and  beauty  of  individual  diar- 
acter  ;  and  even  "  Vanity  Fair,"  the  most  satirical 
of  his  novels,  has  its  loyal,  kindly  Dobbin,  and  its 
tender,  affectionate  Amelia.    But  he  is  too  honest 
to  pretend  that  tbis  degree  of  excellence  is  common ; 
and  be  loves  to  fall  fool  of  diose  social  .habits  and 
prejudices  wbicb  have  a  tendency  to  develop  and 


encourage  baMneas  and  maaaneig.  Be  tries,  ia 
dmog  this,  to  aet-np  a  higher  «taadvd  befire  lut 
^enerataon,  as  every  great  satirist  has  done.  Once, 
mdeedf  be  stooped  to  a  little  Cookneyism,  — I  mean 
in  those  travBUing  dcetches  in  which  he  attempted 
to  (finish  the  veneration  in^ired  by  tbe  Pyraouda, 
and  spoke  lightly  of  the  sacred  reooUections  beloi^ 
ing  to  tbe  scenes  of  classical  antiquity.  But,  as  a 
rule,  he  was  saved  from  tfans  kind  of  thing,  not  only 
by  the  thread  of  poetry  which  ran  throngb  him,  but 
by  having  had  the  education  of  a  gentleman.  Ajid 
he  kept  hk  severest  sarcasm  for  those  petty  iUustra- 
tions  of  human  arrogance  and  servility  which  are 
only  seen  to  perfection  in  modem  civibzations  that 
have  begun  to  run  a  little  to  seed. 

Although  inferior  in  other  respects  to  "  Vanity 
Fiur"  (which  its  efuc  and  dramatic  power  raises 
into  a  bij^r  region  of  art),  the  "Book  of  Snobs" 
ooBtuns  Thackeray's  beat  satirical  writii^.  Before 
it  appeared,  the  word  "snob  "  belonged  to  tbe  world 
of  slang,  and  was  indeed  cbiefiy  emplc^«d  by  those 
whom  we  now  describe  as  snobs  to  people  who 
mtunly  <£lSered  from  themselves  by  being  poorer. 
Thackeray  reused  the  word  out  of  slang  into  litera- 
ture, and  attached  to  it  a  new  meaning,  not  very 
eaey  to  deCne,  hut  which  everybody  understands, 
nevertheless.    The  inventor  of  a  new  nickname  is 
a  public  benefactor.    It  is,  in  its  way,  a  scientific 
fuat  to  invent  one  ;  for  it  involves  induction,  gene- 
ralization, and  finally  the  claiufication  of  the  species 
discovered  and  described,  under  a  lu^py  title.  A 
snob,  Thackeray  seems  to  have  b^nn  by  saying 
to  himself,  is  a  person  whom  yon  oTthe  wdl-to-do 
classes  think  yourselves  entitled  to  demise.    He  is 
a  person  below  you  ;  of  inferior  position,  education, 
and  m&nnen.    But  the  question  is  not  what  you 
d^ise,  bnt  what  ^ou  have  a  right  to  despise.  Let 
us  see  whether  this  conteraptooos  word  ought  not 
to  be  applied  with  more  justice  to  thousands  of 
folks  of  your  own  oaodition.    What  is  the  charac- 
teristic failing  of  such  ?  is  the  question  which  he 
next  proceeds  to  answer.    And  his  answer  is  mainly 
this ;  it  isservility  to  established  rank,  wealth,  fashion, 
habit,  —  with  aU  the  meuiness  oa  one  hand,  and  in- 
solence on  the  other,  —  all  the  pretension,  ostenta- 
tion, BordidnesB,  artificiality,  —  that  such  a  worship 
involves.    He  ranges  far  and  wide  for  snobs,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  briogins;  into  his  net  crea- 
tures of  inconcmous  natures.   But  a  earful  reader 
of  the  "Book  of  Snobs"  wiU  see  that  sodal 
servility,  —  with  the  coaseqaent  insolence  to  "iofis- 
riors  "  by  vdiich  servility  recoups  itaelf,  and  endeav- 
ors to  save  its  amour  propre,  —  is  tbe  key-note  of 
what  Thadteray  meant  by  Snobbism.    The  book  is 
not  an  attack  on  a  class,  and  is  far  from  being  an 
attack  on  the  aristocratic  class,  as  some  fiuperlicial 
observers  think.    Thackeray  knew  well  that  high 
position  and  f^lendor  of  liie  may  coexist  with 
perfect  simplicity  of  manners,  and  unaffected  good- 
nature.   What  he  wanted  in  such  cases  was  that  the 
position  should  be  real ;  the  splendor  natural  and 
easy,  like  the  manners  and  good-nature  themselves. 
Ilis  objection  to  Lady  Sydney  Scraper  was  not  her 
title ;  but  that  she  k^t  up  a  life  of  parade  beyond 
her  means,  which  necessarily  produced  meanness 
and  itin^ness,  and  fostered  a  pride  bunted  by  these 
faults.   AgaiUf  he  did  not  assail  a  duke  oua  duke, 
if  be  was  as  thorough  a  gentleman  iii  his  ni^  sta- 
tion as  a  poor  gentleman  in  bis  humbler  one.  If 
the  duke  abused  his  position,  ^hat  was  another  story. 
He  became  a  ducal  snob.    Yet  it  is  certiun  that 
though  Thackeray  would  have  called  a  duke  a  snob 
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for  despisioc  a  bagmao,  he  would  have  thought  it 
equally  Bnoolnih  in  a  bagmMi-to  rail  at  dakes 
simply  aa  dukes.  '  lo  "  The  Newcomes,"  it  is  Mr. 
Yapp,  the  "  out-and-out  Liberal  candidate,"  who 
maKes  it  an  electdoneerins  tannt  against  the  New- 
COTQC  family  that  their  ])eai^e  began  in  a  work- 
house. Thackeray's  satire  is  neither  the  patire  of 
class  nor  of  party.    It  is  the  impartial  satire  of  a 

Ebilosophic  haraorist.  He  was  a  middle-class  man 
imscif,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  the  ^eat 
men  of  the  world  were  produced  by  the  middle 
classes.  But  no  man  ever  gave  the  middle  classes 
harder  hits  than  he,  and  it  is  plain,  in  the  "  Book  of 
Snobs,"  that  he  thought  their  order  the  stronghold 
of  snobbism.  From  the  writings  of  another  bril- 
liant satirist,  Berangcr,  it  would  be  hard  to  gather 
that  anything  good  could  exist  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  common  people;  and  Byron  grew  ferociously 
aristocraUc  in  his  latter  yean.  Thackeray  was  more 
impartial. 

Bat,  beudes  bdng  impartial,  Thackeray'4  satire 
was  cnrioualy  subtle  and  many-sided.  He  allowed 
freely  that  a  gentlemanly  snob  might  exist ;  and  he 
talks  of  a  "  brave  and  honorable  snob  " ;  whereas 
your  common  satirist  heaps  indiscriminate  abuse  on 
every  type  of  character  which  be  undertakes  to  ex- 
pose. The  object  of  Thackeray  was  not  destruc- 
tion, but  correction  ;  he  laughed  at  a  revolutionary 
snob  as  at  a  conservative  one;  and  only  desired  that 
our  whole  society,  such  as  history  has  made  it,  should 
be  more  simple,  generous,  natural,  equal,  —  not 
that  it  should  be  swept  away.  Satire,  of  course, 
natu]%lly  takes  the  offensive,  and  there  is  bitterness 
enough  in  Thackeray's  exposition  of  the  shabby  md 
fbolian  wde  of  English  life,  —  the  result  of  a  social 
hierarchy  which  hai  been  patched  and  cobbled'  in 
liie  most  curious  ways,  in  the  course  of  ages,  and 
wluch  its  most  jealous  defenders  only  defend  as  a 
kind  of  compromise, — for  fear  of  falling  upon  some- 
thing worse.  But  be  wanted,  I  repeat,  to  improve, 
not  to  overthrow  it ;  and  undoubtedly  his  inflaence 
has  done  good.  He  has  stamped  as  "snobbish  "  a 
great  deal  of  flnnkeyism  and  ostentation,  that  was 
thought  more  respectable  before  his  time  than  it  is 
now  ;  and  many  men  and  women  shrink  from  being 
called  "  snolw,"  who  would  not  feel  much  hurt  at 
being  rebuked  for  unchristian  pride  and  love  of 
splendor !  He  has  helped  to  make  it  felt  that  these 
are  far  too  fine  names  for  the  faults  in  question ; 
that  these  faults  are  low,  shabby,  vulgar,  and  rather 
fit  to  be  laughed  at  than  preached  against.  A  little 
ridicule,  well  flavored  with  contempt,  is  very  effica- 
cious. The  De  Mc^ns  of  the  "  Book  of  Snobs," 
and  such  people,  are  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
by  the  assault  of  the  Radical  editor,  who  quizzes 
t^cm  for  being  proud  of  ancestral  "  Norm;in  rob- 
bers." It  is  very  diSerent  when  a  satirist  who  is  a 
scholar,  and  a  better  gentleman  than  themselves, 
tells  them  that  their  real  name  is  Muggins,  and  that 
they  are  perfectly  innocent  of  any  complicity  in  the 
bloodshed  of  Hastings.  Not  that  such  a  satirist 
despises  the  Mugi;in3es;  he  only  olijecta  to  their 
altering  that  rehpcctable  name  into  De  Mogyn. 
And  he  views  the  silly  so'jial  presump'ion  to  be 
seen  everywhere  with  all  the  more  contempt,  when 
he  remembers  that  ninc-lentlis  of  the  De  Mo;ryns 
whom  one  meefe  are  really  Muggins^-s  in  disj^iise. 
On  pcnuine  superiority  of  blood  avA  breeding, 
Thacki-ray  looked  rather  with  kiudncss  than  other- 
wise. He  never  ranked  mi'rc  amusing  literature 
with  the  literature  of  thought  and  erudition.  Sq 
i^r,  indeed,  from  being  a  leveller  of  the  vulgar  pat- 


tern, be  sustained  a  dignified  view  of  life,  and  let- 
ters, and  manners  generally ;  and  has  told  v&  in  his 
own  person,  in  "  The  Virginians,"  that  be  objected 
to  b^ng  slapped  on  the  back  and  hailed  as  an 
equal  by  Tom  Garbage,  of  the  "  Kennel  Miscellany." 
This  was  from  no  mere  vanity  of  social  status.  Hii 
humor  and  satire  are  constantly  employed  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  maltreat  governesses  and  de- 
pendents, and  who  bully  servants;  juat  as  against 
those  who  are  unkind  to  their  wives  and  children  ; 
or  rude  to  their  inferiors,  natural  or  artificial.  It 
would  be  easy  to  prove  and  abundantly  illustrate 
this,  as  well  as  everything  else  that  has  been  laid 
down  about  Thackeray,  by  selections  or  citations 
fi-oni  the  whole  ran^e  of  his  books.  But  this  is  no 
part  of  my  plan,  which  embraces  only  the  principles 
and  great  features  of  bis  character  as  a  man  of 
genius.  His  humor  and  satire,  like  all  his  other 
gifls,  rested  on  moral  soundness  and  truthfulness ; 
were  thoroughly  original,  and,  I  may  add,  English, 
in  their  type ;  and  were  employed  with  a  gravity, 
simplicity,  and  vet  extpiisituly  subtle  piquancy  of 
execution  pcculiariy  his  own.  Tracing  bis  literary 
pedigree  through  fielding  to  Horace,  and  collatei^ 
ally  related  to  Montaigne,  he  will  be  remembered 
as  the  classical  English  humorist  and  satirist  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 


FRENCH  PLAYERS  AND  PLAYHOUSES. 

A  .«iionT  time  ago  there  appeared  in  this  maga- 
zine *  an  article  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
English  stage,  The  aspect  of  our  drama  is  gloomy 
enough,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  a 
break  in  the  heavy  clouds  or  of  the  dense  fogs 
clearing  ofi'.  But  our  English  dirty  weather 
seems  duller  still  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  fine 
clear,  dramatic  skies  of  our  neighbors.  In  EVanco 
the  theatrical  ground  ^ems  to  Uoom  witii  verdure, 
to  flower  with  new  and  ever-vanring  ibapes  of 
flowers  and  }4ants,  with  a  tropical  bixnriance  of 
leaves,  plants,  and  greenery ;  and  though  the  abun- 
dance is  almost  rank,  the  jirospect  is  delightful  to 
the  eye.  In  our  poor  histnonic  ground,  —  true  bad 
land,  —  a  few  dried  shrubs  eqjoy  ft  uckly  and  stunt- 
ed growth ;  the  folia^  is  as  meagre  as  that  of  a 
Duteh  garden  with  its  stagnant  little  canal  and 
pl2ister  temple. 

To  sit  on  one  night,  as  the  writer  did  lately,  in  a 
stall  ofa  Paris  theatre,  and  on  the  next  in  that  of  a 
Loudon  one,  afibrds  the  most  curious  contrast  con- 
ceivable. You  pass  at  once  into  a  new  order  of 
ttjings  ;  and  the  interval  is  so  short  you  seem  to 
travel  straight  from  one  playhouse  to  the  other. 
The  general  superiority  of  the  French  stage  is  usu- 
ally conceded ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the 
8uj)eriority  could  be  so  marked,  —  a  snperiority 
extending  to  the  theatre,  Bcenciy,  and  actors;  the 
chief  aod  moit  striking  feature  of  the  English 
playhouse  buin^  a  certain  meanness,  po<Hiiess,  and 
even  squalor,  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
theatre.  This  observation  may  lead  us  to  conndcr 
a  ftiw  of  the  influeni'es  which  seem  to  promote  the 
superiority  of  the  French  stage.  In  matters  of 
the  stage  thuse  intiucnces  act  wholly  apart  from  the 
important  elements  of  plays  and  of  acting.  The 
ilratii)),  entci-infi  as  it  do;'3  so  largely  into  the  life  of 
the  Frencliinan,  —  that  is,  of  the  FariMan,  —  the 
j>lays  even  being  read  by  a  public  as  large  as  the 
ouu  that  listens  and  looks  on,  —  it  is  felt  that  this 
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importaDt  sweeteoer  of  life  should  be  treated  hand- 
somely. It  ia  welt  known  that  the  State  docs  this 
officially.  The  people  are  invited  to  recognize 
and  respect  the  stage  as  a  ereat  profession, 
and  can  scarcely  help  aoing  so.  The  very  build- 
ings preach  this  recogoition.  The  British  play-goer 
generally  makes  his  way  to  his  favorite  honse  through 
some  OHMD  back  street,  and  reaches  at  last  a  sb^- 
by  barn-looking  edifice  that  seems  to  akolk  away 
from  public  notice.  If  it  be  in  some  more  respects 
able  street,  its  individuality  is  lost,  -~  it  is  absorbed 
into  the  houses  adjoining  or  squeezed  betireen  its 
bourgeois-like  neighbors.  It  seems  as  though  some 
remnant  of  persecution  attached  to  the  builders  of 
theatres,  and  that,  like  the  professors  of  proscribed 
faiths,  tlicy  dared  not  challenge  public  attention  by 
the  ostentatious  erection  of  a  buUding  for  their  wor- 
ship, but  were  obliged  to  adapt  and  alter  unobtru- 
sively whatever  structure  they  could  get.  In  this 
•  shamefaced,  half-apologetic  fashion  many  of  our 
London  theatres  seem  to  ask  toleration.  In  the 
provinces  they  almost  invariably  lurk  and  loiter  in 
the  very  ghetto  of  the  town.  Above  all,  but  too 
common,  is  the  mean  and  sometimes  ntusome  alley  of 
access  by  wluch  the  players  have  to  creep  into  their 
buildin|;.  All  this  is  but  some  half-remnant  of  the 
old  squirearchical  or  magisterial  theory  that  players 
were  rogues  and  vagaMnes,"  and  were  to  be  dealt 
irith  as  such ;  and  perhaps,  too,  of  an  existing  im- 
presuon,  that  the  profession  of  a  player,  in  a  broad 
view,  belongs  to  an  inferior  caste.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  feeling  is  ow- 
ing to  this  mean  housing  of  the  drama,  —  these 
shabby  buildings  and  mean  quarters, this  hiding 
out  of  sight 

Abroad,  on  the  contrair,  what  does  the  State  do  ? 
It  pitches  on  some  open  Place  with  a  commanding 
poution,  and  raises  thereon  a  solid,  handsome,  spa- 
cious, showy,  architectural  pile.  We  can  walk 
round  it ;  every  side  has  features  of  its  own.  We 
ascend  to  it  by  steps.  It  is  an  object — a  landmark 
as  it  were — that  has  been  built  by  the  town,  and 
has  cost  abont  as  much  aa  a  Boyal  Palace-  In 
France  there  ia  actually  a  style  of  architecture  for 
the  theatres,  and  side  by  aide  with  all  the  new  Paris- 
ian improvements  there  have  risen  noble  theatri- 
cal structures,  vast  and  massive  outside,  whose  name 
the  stranger  is  sure  to  ask.  On  the  Quai,  the  great 
houses  of  the  ChStelet  and  the  Lyrique  face  each 
other  with  a  wide,  open  space  between,  with  hand- 
some fa9ades  and  with  that  honest,  self-asserting  air, 
of  being  a  theatre,  which  foreign  houses  have.  Our 
theatres,  when  they  make  any  architectural  pretence 
at  all,  try  sometbmg  in  the  shape  of  a  poor  sham 
portico  or  a  scenic  front,  which,  architecturally,  is 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  Round  the  French  play- 
house, on  the  lower  story,  runs  the  bright  cale, 
crowded  between  the  acts,  where  the  bell  from  the 
stage  rings  to  give  notice  that  the  play  is  about  to 
begin.  There,  too,  is  the  bright  door,  labelled, "  En- 
trance for  the  artists,"  —  not  in  a  mean  alley,  but 
opening  on  the  broad  street.  And  artists — Uie  in- 
variable title  —  is  a  much  more  complimentary  name 
than  stage-players,  as  actors  used  to  be  contemptu- 
ously termed  with  us.  Even  about  the  older  French 
playhouses  there  is  a  stately  palatial  air,  a  little  old- 
fasbioncd  and  rusted,  but  not  in  the  least  wanting 
dignity,  as,  for, example,  in  the  theatre  at  MarseiUtfs, 
and  in  the  French  Op^ra  Comique  and  the  Frani^ais. 
—  that  model  of  a  etatt'ly  theatre.  But  even  in 
the  last  century  the  ruli-s  that  should  guide  the 
building  and  arrangements  of  a  theatre  nad  been 


carefully  studied  by  the  French  architects,  and  we 
can  find,  by  turning  over  the  wonderful  volumes  of 
the  Eacyclopedia,  roost  elaborate  plans,  drawn  to 
scale  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  theatre.  ■  But  the 
most  perfect  homage  to  the  dignity  of  the  stage  is 
found  in  the  new  French.  Opera,  —  the  most  gor- 
geous temple  in  the  world,  vast,  enormous  in  its 
proportions,  almost  barbaric  in  its  magnifit^nce,  — 
rich  in  gold  and  bronze,  and  crusted  over  with 
precious  marbles.  This  noble  pile,  placed  on  tiie 
moat  precious  spot  in  the  capital,  where  every  inch 
of  ground  might  be  covered  with  napoleons,  is  an  al- 
most monumental  proof  by  which  our  gay  neighbors 
wish  to  proclaim  to  the  world  their  respect  ior  the 
dignity  of  the  great  art.  And  the  artists  who  are 
attached  to  the  service  of  such  splendid  temples  must 
be  p%}portionably  ennobled.  This  public  recog- 
nition, then,  seems  to  be  an  important  reason  for 
the  superiority  of  the  French  stage,  —  a  recognition 
much  more  substantial  than  our  old,  poor  title  of 
His  Majesty's  Servants,  which  was  in  reality  intended 
for  anything  but  a  compliment.  In  France  the 
comedians  of  the  King,  or  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  the 
Republic,  are  in  the  service  of  the  State,  as  much  as 
the  soldier  and  the  aailor;  and  when  the  term  is 
complete,  the  State  takes  care  of  them  with  a  sub- 
stantial penuon. 

Another  substantial  reason  for  the  superiority  of 
the  Gallic  stage  is  to  be  found  in  the  national  charac- 
ter, which  is  eminently  histrionic.  In  a  French  con- 
versation, a  French  speech,  a  French  sermon  even, 
there  is  always  present  an  eternal  vivacity,  a  p>y 
helping  out  of  the  thought  with  other  aids  besides 
that  of  the  voice,  —  aids  which  are  quite  as  potent, 
namely^  gesture,  expressions  of  the  eyes  and  face 
and,  above  all,  of  the  shoulders.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  pleasant  esprit, — wit  almost,  —  the  constant 
lurking  insinuation,  in  lieu  of  pl^n  statement,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  true  acting.  The  half  un- 
domestic  life  of  the  Frenchman,  which  sends  bim  so 
much  abroad  of  nights,  renders  him  piore  e»eeant 
as  to  the  character  of  the  pastime  on  whi(£  his 
entertunment  so  seriously  depends. 

Again,  too,  it  most  be  said  that  the  French  artists 
are  a  superior  class  to  the  English  players ;  superior 
in  tastes  and  accomplishmeDts.  Their  tastes,  habits, 
mode  of  life,  everything,  are  superior.  Their  pas- 
times and  accomplishments  would  amaze  our  Eng- 
lish players,  and  perhaps  excite  their  contempt. 
They  are  nearly  all  collectors,  and  what  are  called 
in  France  amateurs.  Thus  M.  Grivot,  of  the 
Vaudeville,  is  fond  of  etcliing,  and  is  curious  in 
bronzes.  St.  Germain  collects  rare  books.  Des- 
ricux  delights  in  pottery,  and  people  go  to  see  his 
specimens  of  old  laience  ware.  The  more  famous 
Doche  has  an  exquiute  little  museum  of  rare  Dres- 
den and  dainty  curiosities.  Kopp,  one  of  the  droll 
coterie  in  the  Grande  Duchesse,  has  a  coUectbn  of 
pictures  worth  80,000  francs.  Lassouche,  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  collects  china.  One  actor  has  a  col- 
lection of  clocks  of  Louis  XIV.;  another,  a  choice 
little  cabinet  by  Meissonier;  a  third  is  a  good  sculp- 
tor; a  dozen  paint  landscapes,  nearly  all  &te  mu- 
sicians, and  most  play  on  the  violin.  As  for  the 
actresses,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  second 
one  sings  skilfully,  and  plays  the  pianoforte  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Many  French  actors  write  ele- 
gant and  lively  verses, — proverles,  sometime.<i, — 
which  they  act  for  tbtir  own  amusement.  AH  this 
betokens  a  refined  tone  of  tbounht.  The  directors 
of  the  theatres  are  very  often  ^kilted  and  sneccs.>:ful 
dramatists,  aad  more  often  still  trained  and  refined 
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critics,  who  bave  Berred  an  spprenticesbip  on  influ- 
ential  papers.  Ute  green  rooms  are  not  like  onre, 
ban,  onfurnished  sparlraeDta,  but  noUe  salons,  full 
of  haste  of  great  {dayen  and  dramaiic  autbora, 
covered  witb  pictnrw  of  scenea  from  great  plays  by 
great  aitials,  famisbed  witb  preBents  from  tbe  kh^ 
of  Fraiwe-  As  we  look  np  from  the  street  between 
the  acts,  we  see  these  attractive  galons,  and  know 
tiiat  tbe  artists  who  are  entertained  therein  cannot 
but  respect  tbemaelTes  and  hold  their  profession  re- 
spected. 

But,  above  all,  the  French  stage  is  snperior,  be- 
canae  its  pla^  are  superior.  French  play-writers 
are  artists,  with  a  most  delicate  touch,  and  a  skill  in 
construction  that  is  almost  instinct  They  give 
their  actors  characters  to  act ;  the  actors  give  them 
in  return  a  rich  store  of  spirit,  vivacity,  an(b  abun- 
dant detail  of  humor;  and  player  and  writer  act 
and  react  upon  each  other.  How  firm  the  touch, 
how  elegant  the  treatment!  no^in^  is  ponderous, 
nothing  laborious.  And  this,  too,  b  the  secret  of 
their  success.  They  bold  np  the  miTTOr  to  their 
own  curioos  Bociid  liie;  at  ni^t,  the  Frenchman  in 
his  stall  sees  reflected  to  faun  the  oddities  of  the 
day, — what  might  have  happened  and  has  hap- 
pened. We  adapt  these  trifles,  and  the  result  is  a 
burlesque  cx^geralJon,  —  not  founded  on  realitj-, 
and  unsuited  to  an  English  audience,  who  have  no 
social  standard  to  measure  it  by.  Long  ago,  when 
the  Bnglish  dramatist  took  a  simple  and  original 
course,  and  despised  his  neighbors  too  much  to 
borrow  or  adapt  from  them,  his  pieces  were  real, 
living,  and,  what  was  better,  amusing  and  enter- 
taining. It  is  surprising  that  the  incompatibility 
of  these  French  wots,  or  more  properly  French 
equivoques,  witb  English  customs  and  manners, 
should  not  be  perceived.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
well-known  little  sketch  of  the  five  or  ax  young 
ladies  expecting  a  gentleman  vintor,  of  whom  tbey 
have  great  hopes,  and  who  at  last  arrives  with 
rather  showy  dress  and  mannenL  Later  comes  the 
piuto-tuner,  a  retiring,  cmiet  gentleman,  who  re- 
mans in  the  background,  as  suits  bis  supposed 
position,  and  of  whom  only  the  amiable  girl  of  the 
party  ts^es  any  notice.  After  an  extravagant  dis- 
play of  devotion  to  the  showy  gentieman,  and  a 
ctnresponding  contempt  for  the  other,  it  comes  out 
at  last  that  the  tuner  is  the  real  gentieman,  and 
the  showy  one  the  tuner.  This  little  triBe  will,  of 
course,  find  its  way  to  the  English  boards,  but  we 
can  conceive  under  what  disguise,  and  in  what 
heavy  native  buckram.  It  will  not  bear  transplant- 
ing ;  for  tiie  utuation  is  French,  and  might  occar 
in  any  of  those  Farinan  flats  where  there  is  a  com- 
mon sturcaae,  and  people  are  goiug  np  and  dofwn  con- 
stantly. Bu^  when  the  piece  comes  to  our  boards, 
the  tuner  will  enter  as  Twingles ;  the  gentleman  as 
Mr.  Fitzpoppet  We  shall  have  a  bevy  of  the  bois- 
terous young  ladies  attached  to  tbe  burlesque,  and 
an  admtiorial  Betty  or  Mary  as  comical  household 
housemaid  to  rush  in  and  cause  fright,  and  intro- 
duce, comic  "  concealing  business,"  —  in  the  piano 
perhaps,  —  by  the  news  that  "  Missus  is  comin' !  " 

^at  there  is  a  difference  between  French  and 
En^lbh  playing  will  be  conceded,  and  that  the  sn- 
penority  lies  with  the  French  will  likewise  be 
admitted  by  all,  save  the  members  of  the  British 
branch  of  the  profession.  The  reason  is  because  wc 
are,  iu  familiar  phrase,  moving  on  another  tack. 
It  may  be  profitable,  therefore,  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  two  systems;  and  the  most 
agreeable  way  of  doing  so  would  be  by  investigat- 


ing a  few  of  the  more  recent  and  notable 
on  tte  Frendi  boards.  '  Of  the  Fraot^ius 
Paul  Forrestier,  little  can  be  said,  save  that  it  bas 
the  conventional  French  immorality,  wUefa  mif^ 
seem  bad  enough ;  but  it  is  dull,  which  Ae  French 
would  conader  worBe.  Not  so  the  acting,  iMA  h 
admirable.  We  see  in  it  the  admirable  Famnt, — 
rather  passe'e  now,  bnt  faSl  of  repressed  paamn, 
aud  who,  when  she  gives  way  to  a  burst,  diows 
that  she  is  stru^Iing  to  keep  back  as  much  pas- 
sion as  she  expresses.  Thn  is  the  true  tbeatncal 
art  of  indicating  rather  than  expressing  emoticHi. 
Our  actresses  nught  learn  from  Favart  this  dis- 
ciplined fury,  this  suppressed  agitation,  half  re- 
vealed in  eyes,  mouth,  figure,  attitnde, — in  short, 
in  the  way  io  which  injured  and  outraged  moth- 
ers and  wives  display  their  feelings  in  an  ordi- 
nary drawing-room  or  parlor.  With  her  black 
drees  and  pale  &ce  she  gives  us  the  look  of  duink- 
ing  terror.  Witit  her  we  have  tbe  torrent  of* 
words,  stumbling  and  tripping  over  each  otlier; 
the  uncoDB^ns  retreating  and  cow^uig,  —  not  tbe 
stage  stride ;  the  tying  and  twisting  of  the  hand- 
kerchief,—  in  short,  the  life-like  air  which  iBU&t 
come  from  the  fhct  of  the  actress  dismissing  all  con- 
ventional stage  associations,  and  fencying  she  is  in 
some  real  situation.  Happy  is  the  Frani^ais  in  its 
young  lover,  Delaunay,  handsomest  of  adn^ers,  who 
looks  about  twenty,  and  whose  cheeks  are  not  bine 
firom  excessive  shaving ;  who  walks  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  is  exquisitely  dressed.  So  with  the  no  less 
adtnirable  Gdt,  his  rough,  honest  friend,  who  is  in 
love  with  the  same  lady.  Never  did  stage  lover 
play  his  rejection  so  admirably.  The  look  of  per- 
plexity and  distress,  the  not  knowing  what  to  say, 
—  the  attempt  to  speak  and  make  a  last  appeal, 
the  going  to  the  door,  the  general  nneertun^,  — 
were  points  new,  and  drawn  from  the  great  volume 
of  human  nature.  Why  that  volume,  so  cfaen},  ac- 
cessible, and  translated  into  every  langtnge,  sno^ 
not  be  in  the  l^ds  of  our  En^sh  players,  is  m- 
comprehenaible. 

The  French  romantic  melodramas  —  where  love, 
passion,  fighting,  adventure,  hair-breadth  'scapes, 
handsome  men  and  women,  and  fine  dresses  snd 
scenery,  all  flash  before  us  —  have  a  certain  charm 
and  fhscination ;  but  they  have  a  charm  in  tbeir 
own  country  which  they  lose  when  transported  to 
us.  When  deformed  and  adapted  to  tbe  English 
stage,  they  want  the  link  of  sympathy ;  for  they  are 
wholly  French,  —  in  character,  manners,  epoch,  and 
adventure  itself.  They  reflect  the  romantic  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  whidi  has  a  comer  in  the 
breasts  of  the  most  imuitical  and  mercantile  among 
Frenchmen.  The  French  public,  like  the  gallety 
of  a  transpontine  theatre,  admires  and  weeps  over 
representations  of  self-devotion,  self-sacrifice,  the 
rescue  of  unhappy  ladies,  and  the  satisfactory 
punishment  of  aristocratic  and  heartless  asBaitants 
of  female  virtue.  In  this  class  of  piece  the  story  is 
usually  drawn  from  French  history  or  romance,  and 
the  mirror  is,  as  it  were,  held  up  to  French  nature 
in  the  house.  There  is,  therefore,  a  true  rapport 
between  actor  and  audience  snch  as  we  in  England 
have  not.  Again,  we  have  not  the  true  hero  of  ro- 
mance, —  the  noble  molodramatic  lover  and  fighter, 
with  a  handsome  face,  a  good  figure,  and  an  mter- 
esting  and  heroic  carriage  and  demeanor,  —  and, 
above  all,  with  a  melodious  voice,  and  that  demi- 
chant,  musical  and  melancholy,  which  is  almost  de 
rigueur.  Over  French  melodinmatic  peces  —  ex- 
travagant, far-fetched,  as  they  are  too  (Men  —  there 
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ii  spread  a  charm  which  always  interoets.  But  it  ia 
gnevous  to  think  that  oven  this  tpc'cialiu.'  is  begin- 
aii^  to  disappear.  We  think  of  the  old  Porte  St. 
Hartio  and  its  glories,  —  that  woDderful  playhonse 
run  up,  some  forty  yeora  ago,  m  a  fev  veeks,  to  serve 
u  a  temporary  booth  anM  a  new  and  more  endur- 
11^  structure  should  be  got  ready,  and  which  has 
flourished  ever  siucc,  —  aud  of  its  long  line  of  glo- 
ries. No  theatre  could  boast  of  such  an  importaut 
•cries  of  plays,  which  have  lefl  their  mark  od  the 
French  i-ama^  The  Tour  de  Nesle,  the  Chiffon- 
uier,  Belph^gor,  the  charming  Viutprine,  Le  Bossu, 
—  which  is  our  Duke's  Motto,  —  the  Vautrin  of 
Bahtac,  and  Richard  Darlington,  are  only  a  few 
anoiig  the  list.  But  the  mantle  —  if  a  theatre  has 
I  mantle  —  of  the  old  Porte  St.  Martin  has  been 
contemptuously  thrown  off  and  picked  up  by  a  new- 
er and  more  »>rgeous  house, —the  Chfitelet.  There 
«B  can  see  the  vUhun's  career  worked  out  stead- 
ily, with  dignity  and  due  magnificeDce.  This  no- 
ble boHding  is  noted  for  its  perfect  arran^ments, 
its  enormous  coulisses,  where  the  mechanical  re- 
UDTCee  stretch  over  a  vast  deal  of  ground,  and 
where  the  joke  runs  that  the  stage-manager  rides 
^ut  on  horseback  to  give  bis  orders.  The  house 
is  famous  for  having  the  best  theatrical  orchestra  io 
Paris,  directed  by  one  of  the  Ch^ri  family ;  and  let 
it  be  said  tbat,  for  a  stately  and  pathetic  melodrar 
ma,  a  full  orchestra  —  rich  in  melodious  airs,  that 
can  give  out  broad  and  flesh-creeping  chords  —  is 
absolutely  easenlial.  A  vast  amount  of  really  good 
OfcKestral  music  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  many 
itroog  waats  of  tbe  French  stage. 

At  the  Chitelet  v4  have  the  Yengeur,  of  which 
■0  noch  was  talked  before  it  was  ready,  and  which 
was  conndered  a  fiasco  when  it  did  appear.  It 
■Bweely  deserves  such  a  condemnaUon,  and  seems 
10  interesting  and  romantic  piece,  catclUng  happily 
enocvh  tbe  tone  of  the  period  described.  On  the 
Loodon  stage  we  fancy  ourselves  tolerably  familiar 
with  the  Revolution,  and  there  is  no  period  which 
die  r«^kr  cosiumier  could  mount  so  readily.  Yet 
aoawthing  more  is  needed  than  tricolored  sashes, 
aod  top-boots,  and  high-collared  coats,  and  alluuons 
to  MiiBsier  Boberspear  and  Darntong.  In  the  Yen- 
gear  a  tone  of  heroic  sacrifice  is  present  throughout, 
aad  tbe  characters  are  played  in  a  natural,  unstagey 
way,  whicb  imparts  an  air  of  perfect  reality.  The 
jMCfl  tarns  on  the  nautical  side  of  the  Revolution. 
A  young  sea-c^tun,  punned  by  a  vindictive  rival, 
and  Mparated  finom  his  sweetheart,  finally  sacrificea 
himself  fitr  her  Bake,  and  goes  down  on  boaid  the 
Vengevr  in  the  fiuhioc  in  which  the  original  vessel 
•lid  not  go  down.  This  bero  was  played  by  a  hand- 
aame  man,  with  a  musical  voice,  in  whose  bearing 
and&ce  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  an  interest. 
He  aeemed  at  home,  also,  in  his  dress,  —  one  of  the 
points  in  which  our  native  actors  are  deficient ;  and 
indeed  I  find  it  noted,  by  an  acute  critic,  to  the 
praise  o[  the  famous  Bressant,  that  "  he  seemed  to 
carry  every  suit  of  clothes  he  put  on  as  if  it  was  his 
ordinary  dress."  We,  who  have  seen  artists  in  our 
own  land  in  Louis  Quatorze  dress,  or  worse,  in  a 
dress  evening  suit  of  the  day,  know  what  a  divorce 
■eems  to  exist  between  tbe  clothes  aod  their  weai^ 
Ml,  and  what  an  amount  of  buckram  is  present  for 
which  no  tailor  u  responsible. 
,  The  scenery  (tf  tins  piece,  too,  suggests  a  reflec- 
tion. It  is  commonly  said  that  in  that  department, 
at  least,  we  beat  &B  French,*^  and  proof  is  in- 
stanced in  the  scenes  ol  Alhambra  transfonnatbn 
pieoes,  wUoh  have  been  sold  to  French  tiieatrea. 


But  this  is  altc^ther  a  mistake.  In  a  landscape,  — 
in  efiects  with  tbe  lime-light,  in  transformation  de- 
vices, in  mechanical  changes,  in  cdor,  our  superior- 
ity may  be  admitted;  but  in  purely  picturesi^ue 
effect — in  the  tone  d  a  scene  and  the  conception 

—  the  French  artists  show  they  are  our  masters. 
They  have  the  touch.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Vengeur  there  was  a  scene  in  old  Paris,  —  a 
lonely  street,  admirably  broken  up  with  polhtc 
houses  and  porches  and  effects  of  shadow ;  aod  over 
an  there  was  a  tone  of  tranquil  mystery  thrown,  as 
though  the  times  were  those  of  danger  and  plots. 
The  red-cap  business  and  sabot-clattering  was  not 
overdone,  as  it  would  have  been  near  home.  The 
colors  were  all  subdued.  There  was  a  pleasant 
comic  underplot  turning  on  the  embarrassments  of  a 
portly  barber.  One  scene  in  thi^  piece  shows  in  a 
small  way  how  perfectly  the  French  understand  the 
true  principles  of  fan.  The  barber  has  been  in- 
daced  to  let  lus  shop  for  a  few  hours  to  a  stranger, 
who  affects  to  have  some  eccentric  aim,  but  in  real- 
ity is  a  Royalist  conspirator,  who  wants  tbe  place  as 
a  rendezvous.  The  oarber  has  no  business  nimaelf, 
and  chuckles -over  having  taken  in  the  stranger. 
Almost  at  once  a  customer  arrives  and  wishes  to  bo 
shaved.  Then  another,  and  another,  —  in  short  a 
legion  of  conspirators.  The  amazement  of  tbe  bai^ 
ber  at  this  sudden  influx  of  custom  was  admirable  ; 
but  not  less  admirable  was  the  bearing,  the  supremely 
natural  manner,  of  the  strangers,  mere  supernumer- 
aries, with  only  a  sentence  to  say,  but  who  actually 
seemed  to  be  what  they  represented,  —  people  com- 
ing in  from  tbe  street. 

Xater  in  the  piece  there  came  a  scene  represent- 
ing the  deck  tx  a  man-of-war  of  the  old  pattern, 
which  to  those  accustomed  to  our  theatrical  decks, 
to  Black-eyed  Snsan,  and  even  to  the  A&icaine  at 
Covent  Gu*den,  must  have  been  startling,  — so  [uc- 
turesque,  so  redly  <Mi^al,  was  the  whole  concep* 
tioo.  Instead  of  going  Arught  back,  the  ship  ran 
di^nally  across  the  s^e.  There  were  sub,  masts, 
cannon,  port-holes,  cabins,  idl  indicated  with  that 
touch  which  is  BO  much  more  valuable  and  effective 
than  the  mere  servile  reproduction,  or  fac-simile 
making,  whicb  seems  to  be  the  fashion  on  our  stage. 
Then  K^lowed  a  Chant  du  Yeogeor,  — «  fine  and 
spirited  scene,  grouped  with  surprising  taste  and  ef- 
fect, and  with  a  middles'  dance^  —  wonderful  io  spirit 
and  originality.  The  last  scene — tbe  sinking  o^ 
the  vessel — was  a  surprising  bion^h ;  and  thm^b 
vessels  loUing  on  a  practicable  sea  are  famihari 
enough  now,  even  this  was  done  in  an  orifpnal  way, . 
and  on  true  stage  principles.  At  a  certain  London 
theatre  there  was  given  lately  a  piece  in  which  ther»{ 
was  a  ship  idso,  on  whose  deck  the  characters  weraj 
to  talk  and  move  about  The  veMel  had  to  strike  m' 
rock  and  go  down  dowly  with  all  hands,  the  soldiertj 
standing'  galhmtly  to  Uieir  poet,  refusing  to  savs, 
themselves  before  the  ladies.  I1ie  main  deck  and . 
fore  deck  were  both  brought  in.  There  was  a  saifj 
set,  and  the  whole  was  considered  a  triumph  of  men 
chanical  skilL  Yet  nothing  more  journeyiDan-lik«i 
or  untheatrical  could  have  been  conceived.  Tho 
vessel,  as  it  stood  on  the  canvas  waters,  was  about 
the  size  of  a  small  ^acbt  The  figures  of  the  actort 
were  about  three  bmes  the  height  of  the  hull  of  thit 
la^  troop  ship ;  and  though  Uie  herane  came  up 

—  with  difficulty  —  through  a  little  hutch  that  waa 
called  a  cabin,  and  was  made  love  to  by  the  lover, 
the  helmsman,  who  was  turning  a  practicable  «he4 
aboat  a  fiwt  beard  every  syllable,  there  being; 
no  room  fbr  him  to  get  farther  ftway.   Such  is  the. 
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result  ot  realisia.  Tbe  true  jiriuciple  of  theatncal 
effect  18  to  convey  the  idea  of  si;;e,  wliict  will  make 
a  deeper  impression  than  size  itself.    Now  this  Ven- 

fear  ship  illustrates  the  difference.  They  only 
rought  on  a  portion  of  the  veswe!.  One  half  was 
under  the  rolling  waves,  —  the  half  nearest  the 
spectator.  Wc  saw  the  whole  width  of  the  deck ; 
at  the  atern,  high  in  the  air,  a  huge  stump  of  a  mast 
banged  to  and  fro,  the  bull  itaelf  rolling  and  getting 
deeper  in  the  water  every  moment.  There  waa  very 
litue  more  miperficial  apace  used  in  this  vessel  than 
in  the  English  yacht  before  described.  Yet  the 
effect  was  overpowering. 

Now  wc  change  the  scene  to  the  gay  temple  of 
the  VarU'h's, —  pleasant,  and  festive,  and  inviting 
in  its  very  name.  Even  in  these  names  of  Frencit 
theatres  we  ma^  see  the  nice  logical  accuracy  and 
love  of  distinctions  whit^h  allot  to  each  house  a 
separate  department.  These  titles  are  for  the  most 
part  a  little  ^tcsque,  and,  as  denoting  the  class  and 
quality  of  piece  performed,  contract  curiously  with 
those  of  the  London  liouses,  which  take  their  names 
from  their  street  or  (juarter.  The  VoWt'/ii  has 
been  tolerably  constant  to  its  special  department. 
When  the  history  of  the  French  theatres  comes  to 
be  written,  a  large  space  must  be  given  to  the  work 
of  Offenbach,  tbe  pleasantest  tune-writer  of  the 
day.  For,  after  all,  the  great  crowd  must  have  its 
tunes  to  whistle  and  sing,  as  they  work,  or  lounge 
by,  or  drive  their  carta ;  and  though  our  music-hall 
songs  are  becoming  as  necessary  to  the  public  as 
its  penny  paper,  Offenbach  is  valua.blc — precious 
even  —  as  supplying  a  far  higher  cliiss  of  commodity. 
We  may  call  his  productions  trivial,  light,  frothy ; 
there  is  a  certain  attraction  about  them,  a  sparkling 
gayety  and  life,  which  makes  them  acceptable. 

It  would  be  hard  Indeed  now  to  look  for  what 
can  be  tailed  true  burlesque.  A  pleasant  delusion 
exists  that  we  are  in  possession  of  it,  and  the  con- 
fiding believer  in  the  prosperity  of  the  British  drama 

Sints  triamphautly  to  theatre  after  theatre  placing 
r.  Byron's  and  Mr.  Bumand's  popular  burlesiiues 
for  month  after  month.  Yet  these  pieces  are  utter- 
ly outside  the  realms  of  true  burles<[ue.  They  are, 
indeed,  excellent  and  amusing  sbowtt;  and  for  those 
who  are  coAtented  with  troops  of  handsome  women, 
whose  drencs  —  or  at  least  the  folds  of  drapery 
attached  to  their  figures  —  are  of  the  richest  mate- 
rial,—  with  fine  scenery,  with  violent  dancing,  with 
female  characters  played  by  men  and  male  charac- 
ters by  women,  with  the  slang  songs,  —  brought  in 
without  even  appropriateness,  —  with  contorted 
puns,  and  a  etory  so  diiilocated  as  to  be  almost  unin- 
telligible,— for  them  there  is  abundant  entertain- 
menU 

A  good  while  ago,  before  the  run  of  the  existing 
BchooT  of  farce  had  set  in,  Mr.  lllontagu  Tigg  gave  a 
dinner-party  to  Mr,  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  at  ^rnich  a 
guest,  called  Mr.  Pip,  quoted  the  opinions  of  a 

theatrical  viscount  on  the  decay  of  the  drama: 
"  What's  the  good  of  Shakespeare,  Pip?  .... 
There 's  a  lot  of  feet  in  Shakespeare's  verse;  but 
there  ain't  any  leg^  worth  mentioning  in  Shake- 
speare's plays,  —  ai-K  there,  Pip?  Juliet,  Desdcmo- 
na,  Lady  Slacbcth,  and  all  the  rest  of  'cm,  whatever 
their  names  arc,  might  as  wt:ll  have  no  legs  at  oil, 
for  anything  tbe  audience  know  about  it,  Pip 
What's  the  legitimate  object  of  the  drama,  Pip? 
Human  nature.  What  are  legs?  Human  nature. 
Then  let  us  have  plenty  of  leg-piprcs,  Pip."  The 
noble  vifcount's  t:iste,  a  little  singular  then,  was 
soon  to  be  gratified;  but  he  could  hardly  have 

—  -     


dreamed  that  the.  exhibition  of  human  nature,  in 
the  shfipe  of  leg-pieces,  was- to  become  so  universal. 

Than  true  burlesque  nothing  is  more  amusing: 
and  the  French  are  tolerably  near  to  tbe  correct 
standard.  The  true  secret  of  burlesque  consists  in 
artfully  developing  the  subject  to  be  ridiculed  into 
extravagance,  without  leaving  out  what  may  be 
called  tlie  unconscious  element.  For  this  b  one  of 
the  highest  triumphs  of  ridicule,  to  show  that  the 
object  laughed  at  is  unaware  that  he  is  causing 
merrimenL  Tried  by  this  test,  we  see  at  a  glance 
how  our  burles^e  actors  start  at  the  outset  on 
wrong  principles.  They  come  forward  as  titular 
buffoons,  —  not  using  the  word  in  its  offensive  sense, 

—  and  creat«  convulsions  of  laughter  by  absurd 
and  grotesque  gesture,  grimace,  and  speech.  At 
every  motion  they  seem  to  say,  "  How  funny,  how 
coraic:iI,  I  am  exerting  myself  to  bel" 

Then  again  for  the  story.  In  a  burlesque  of  clas- 
sical incident,  for  instance,  it  is  necessary  to  consider, 
first  of  all,  that  llie  outline  only  of  the  stoiy  is 
familinr  to  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  and  that  the 
whole  event  is  so  remote  as  to  be  cast  in  the  dim 
and  unconj^enial  mists  of  supernatural  historj-. 
Tliere  exists  an  clement  of  absurdity  iu  the  mere 
revival  of  old-fashioned  habits  and  manners,  and 
almost  incomprehensible  modes  of  thought,  just  as  a 
street  crowd  will  laugh  at  a  foreigner,  his  dress  and 
ways.  If,  then,  —  asBaming  that  human  nature  is 
the  same  in  every  age,  heauen  as  well  as  ChristiBn, 

—  we  convey  that  there  were  men  and  women 
acting  then,  much  as  men  and  women  do  in  our 
time,  and  find  the  solution,  as  jt  were,  of  the  legend 
in  the  simple  motives,  the  iiieanneroes,  or  little 
pat!sions  of  our  own  time,  tlie  result  becomes  surpris- 
ing and  diverting  to  the  highest  degree.  This,  it 
would  seem.  Is  the  true  meaning  of  burlewuie,  and, 
tried  by  this  teat,  it  will  be  seen  how  widely  the 
modt  popular  pieces  have  diverged  from  such  a 
plan.  Thus  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Sappho  and 
Paris,  and  a  hundred  such,  have  alt  passed  over 
the  only  means  by  which  true  fun  could  be  extract- 
ed from  such  a  dry  storehonsa  as  L«npri%re,  and 
have  fallen  back,  as  we  have  seen,  on  dances  imd 
dresses  and  good  looks,  —  things  which  by  repetition 
must  grow  monotonous.  Tliere  is  nothing  sarely 
appropriate  in  Venus  or  Juno,  or  alt  the  gods 
together,  bursting  into  a  breakdown;  it  is,  in  fact, 
discordant  with  classic  ator)'.  If  we  were  to  point 
to  one  English  piece  which  is  a  perfect  burlesque,  we 
should  name  M.  Pknche's  Alcdea,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews  playing  in  it.  There  wc  haVe  the  true 
principle  applied.  Medea  behaves  as  a  termagant 
mother  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  do  in 
corresponding  circumstances ;  but  the  most  exquisite 
part  of  the  whole  is  the  reproduction  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  chorus,  who  are  viewed  precisely  as 
some  irreverent  Greek  jester  of  the  time  might  Rare 
been  inclined  to  descnbe  them.  Tliose  who  have 
pored  over  the  Greek  plays  have  oflen  smiled  over 
the  comments  and  interruptions  of  these  solemn 
fuglemen.  It  became  impossible  to  shut  out  specu- 
lation as  to  how  the  thing  would  work.  Were  they 
professionals?  how  did  they  look  ?  did  they  rehearse 
these  Interruptions?  how  much  had  they  a  week? 
&c.  As  we  sit  and  look  at  51.  Ptanch^'s  piece,  we 
actu.illy  setm  to  get  a  glimp.se  of  the  truth,  —  though 
an  absuixl  one,  —  and  the  whole  leaves  a  sense  of 
fun  and  ndisti  of  enjoyment  so  lasting  as  to  linger 
in  the  iiitnd  fjr  years. 

The  French,  too,  are  in  possession  of  the  secret, 
as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  Belle  H^16nei  or  in  a 
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character  or  two  of  that  piece.  A  leading  figure  is, 
of  course,  Calchas,  the  high  priest  Under  English 
treatment  the  point  would  be  to  extract  aa  much 
fun  from  him  aa,  possible,  by  giving  him  artiHcial 
corpulence,  an  artificial  nose,  and  vast  spectacles. 
In  fact,  on  such  principles  a  heathen  clergyman  was 
thus  dealt  with  not  loos  ago  on  the  stage.  A  vast 
umbrella  was  placed  under  his  arm,  from  which  be 
never  parted,  and  by  whose  aid  'be  perfiirmed  tbe 
most  grotesque  daoceB.  But  the  French  Calchas 
drew  faoghtefk  Seom  deeper  but  more  inexhaustible 
wells.  With  true  native  profanity,  he  transformed 
the  hoatheo  pnest  into  the  modern  clergyman :  at 
ttvery  turn  came  out  the  French  ideal  —  for  such 
it  is  —  of  the  modern  sacerdotalism.  A  thousand 
little  touches^inted  at  this.  Above  all,  there  was 
worked  out  a  amug  air  of  comfortable  imposture, 
such  as  the  heathen  pnest  would  have  borne  to  a 
sharp-eyed  sneering  Greek,  who  saw  through  the 
trickury.  The  ex(]Utsite  reality  of  the  whole,  —  the 
character  of*  Calchas,  his  snuflincss, —  the  snuff  not 
being  taken  in  that  noisy  conspicuous  way  which 
belongs  to  the  English  stage/but  in  a  corner,  as  it 
were,  in  a  greasy  comfortable  epjoyment, — his 
stoop  and  wall,  and  his  inimitably  sly  revelations  of 
disbeliefin  the  imposture  he  was  carrying  on,  —  the 
contrast  of  this  vivid  evcry-day  portrait  to  the  old 
heathen  aceessoriea  and  dresses;  the  nndercurTent 
of  hintd  conveyed,  that  these  old  pagans  were  mnm> 
tning  and  theatrical,  even  in  tbetr  helmets  and 
dresHes,  —  all  these  refined  touchings  conveyed  an 
idea  of  burlesque  exquisitely  mirthful. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  suitability 
of  any  story  for  travestie.    Mr.  Burnand's  Ixion  ia 

fterhaps  the  best  specimen  of  modern  English  bur- 
esquo,  and,  in  the  main,  is  treated  on  something 
approaching  the  true  principle.  But  the  incorrig- 
ible indiTiduality  of  our  actors  interposes  here,  as 
usual,  —  tlie  piece  must  give  way  to  tnem,  not  they 
to  the  {Hece,  and  the  whole  is  overlaid  and  con- 
torted with  inopportune  buffoonery  and  inconsistent 
tumbling.  A  subject  for  burlesque  should  be  familiar 
to  the  public  mind,  yet  not  one  that  has  been  rever- 
enced. The  climax  of  absurdity  —  of  sheer  des- 
peration from  want  of  a  aulgect  —  was' reached  in 
the  late  parodying  of  a  melo-dramatic  novel,  with 
which  the  public  had  not  had  time  to  grow  ac- 
quainted, and  which  some  said  versed  on  burlesque 
itself.  The  basis  of  successful  bunesque  lies  in  the 
thing  thus  treated  being  as  familiar  as  a  household 
word. 

In  the  Grande  Dnchesse  we  agiun  find  that  ad- 
mirable actor  Christian  in  a  part  so  totally  distinct 
from  his  ordinary  tmpereonations  as  to  give  us  the 
efTeut,  as  tt  were,  of  its  being  acted  by  another  per- 
son. For  the  intellectual  comic  actor  has  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  the  player  whose  stock  of 
humor  is  made  up  of  contortions,  and  grimaces,  and 
a  peculiar  twang  of  vwce.  The  former,  when  he 
takes  up  a  new  character,  depending  on  his  mind 
for  capital,  has  whole  warehouses  that  are  quite  in- 
exhaustible, —  "  his  mind  to  him  a  kingdom  is."  It 
is  not  too  much  to  sa^  that  the  Grande  Duchefse,  as 
acted  at  Jhe  Varii'tui,  is,  for  mere  fun  and  comic 
acting,  the  choicest  treat  the  playgoer  has  had  for 
many  years.  A  better  representative  piece  of  the 
French  Bchool  could  not  be  selected,  as  showing 
how  much  is  gained  by  the  wholesome  subservience 
of  the  actor's  fun  to  the  fun  of  the  drama ;  and  al- 
most too  much  credit  has  been  asngined  to  Schnei- 
der's share  in  the  performance,  too  Tittle  to  the  ad- 
mirable       self-denying  artists  who  played  with 


her.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  perfect  than 
the  graduated  tones  ol'  buffoonery  amidst  the  actors, 
each  in  his  degree  and  according  to  bis*  station, 
never  obtruding,  but  always  heartily  co-operating. 
The  story  ia,  of  course,  familiar  to  most  people,  the 
fum  being  to  present  a  caricature  of  the  absurd  re- 
lations growing  out  o£  the  life  some  liny  German 
court.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  every  one 
was  in  earnest  The  exaggerated  but  infinitely 
comic  general,  the  foolish  prince,  and  the  stolid 
Fritz,  gave  but  tht  very  faintest  indication  —  an 
aside  to  the  audience,  as  it  were — that  they  were 
fooling.  The  story  went  forward  with  a  purpose 
that  was  almost  stem.  Even  the  extravagances  of 
the  heroine  were  prompted  by  the  supposed  high 
spirits  of  the  young  duchess ;  and  the  absurd  taste 
for  dancing  which  seizes  on  all  the  characters  seemed 
rather  a  frantic  spirit  of  enjoyment  to  which  the 
wisest  might  be  subject,  than  organized  hiBtrionie 
bufibonery. 


A  SISTER'S  STORY. 
I. 

We  were  waiting  tea  for  David.  He  was  so 
often  late  that  this  was  no  unosual  occurrence.  The 
lamps  were  not  brought  in,  and  little  Winnie  was 
reading  in  the  fireligbt,  while  I  sat  watching  Erie 
as  he  stood  upon  the  rug  with  that  look  of  thought 
that  he  so  often  wore.  1  had  fallen  into  one  of  my 
dreamy  moods,  as  I  often  did  frben  we  sat  in  the 
firelight  thus ;  going  back  in  my  thoughts  to  the 
time  when  Erie  and  I  were  young  and  merry- 
hearted  boy  and  girl,  and  Winnifred  a  baby,  —  to 
the  time  when  the  dark  cloud  fell  upon  our  home, 
and  the  fatherless  children  were  left  orphans  with 
only  the  little  ofle  to  take  the  vacant  place.  And 
from'  that  looking  on  —  on  into  the  misty  iiitare 
when  I  should  resign  the  first  {dace  in  my  brother's  — 
ah  well  I  who  can  follow  the  dreamy  Andes  of  one 
whose  life  ia  blended  witii  Uie  lives  of  others,  and 
who  has  lost  all  anticipations  for  herself  alone  I  So 
I  dreamed  on,  looking  in  Erie's  beautiful  face, — 
beautiful,  though  careworn,  and  with  lines  of  silver 
in  the  dark  hair,  which       had  not  brought  there, 

—  and  from  that  to  Winnie's  bright  childish  head 

—  so  indifferent !  Surely  she  and  David  were 
unlike  Erie  and  me !  Yet  there  was  not  so  much 
difference  in  our  ages  as  any  one  would  think.  I 

—  with  my  serious,  gloomy  face  —  looked,  as  every 
one  told  me,  more  than  three  years  older  than 
David,  with  bis  bright  laughing  look  and  ^oung 
winning  manners.  Every  one  said  so  but  hinuielh 
He  would  not  have  it  so.  He  woold  see  no  change 
in  nine  years,  and  said  I  was  the  siune  little,  shy, 
demure  girl  he  left  eighteen,  when  he  first  left  home. 

We  were  very  proud  of  David  and  Winnie,  and 
used  to  talk  for  honn  together — we  two  elder  ones, 
in  a  sort  of  protecting,  fttherly  way  —  of  their  lives 
to  come,  —  with  some  imagining,  even  then,  of  bow 
ditTerently  the  sun  would  shine  upon  us  and  upon 
them.  I  had  been  used  to  think  that  Erie's  heart, 
as  well  as  mine,  was  bound  up  in  those  two;  but  I 
bad  then  besun  to  learn  that  he  had  thoughts  and 
hopes  that  I  might  sympathize  with,  but  miglit 
never  share.  I  bad  just  come  back  from  my  dream- 
ing to  think  that  David  was  even  later  than  usual, 
and  that  the  room  was  very  silent  without  him, 
when  Winnie  closed  her  book  with  a  little  low 
laugh. 

"  Elfie,  this  story  would  suit  you  exactly,  for  it 
ends  happily  for  everybody." 
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"That's  ri^Vswd  X,  cheerfully.  "And  so  it 
oiwlit."  They  used  to  Joke  me  about  being,  u  tbey 
SAM,  so  f ery  practical,  out  I  was  rather  proud  of  it, 
and  encouraged  it  as  far  as  I  could :  bq,  as  I  got 
up  and  rang  the  bcll«  I  said,  "  And  so  it  ought." 
Winnie^  leaaii^  forward  on  her  low  seat,  looked  up 
at  Erie.  "  £rw,  if  you  were  an  authw,  —  wlucn 
you  never  will  be,  —  and  were  writing  about  a 
knight,  —  a  good,  true  knight,  you  know,  who  does 
everything  right  and  tails  in  love  with  a  princess, 
and  a  UttTe  pocu-  maiden  is  in  love  wiUi  hun,  how 
would  you  make  it  end  ?  " 

"  Does  the  priocesfl  love  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  everybody  loves  him." 

"  Then  I  suppose  be  onut  nwrn-  the  princess," 
he  saidf  thoughtfully,  "and  the  lowly  litUe  girl 
must  die  of  her  unspoken  love>  That  u  how  it 
generally  iB,  I  tlunk." 

Hb  voice  wis  very  low,  and  I  thonght  he  spoke 
more  earnestly  thim  he  need  have  done  for  such  a 
thing. 

"And  is' that  ending  happily  for  everybody?" 
laughed  Winnie.  "  How  could  tt  end  better  if  he 
did  not  love  her  ?  —  what  effect  would  her  love  have 
upon  him  ?  " 

"  He  does  n't  know  anythinjE  about  it,  Fred," 
sud  David's  merry  voice,  as  Winnifred  sprang  up 
to  greet  him.  "  I  will  tell  you  how  he  woiud  end  it. 
The  princess  would  discover  a  worm  i'  the  bud  on 
the  daaiask  cheek  of  the  humUe  yooog  sinnster, 
and  though  she  addted  the  knight  with  all  the  ar- 
dor of  a  princees's  nature,  would  resign  bim  noUy ; 
re^  into  privacy  until  she  made  her  appearance 
at  Ute  wedding  in  high  life,  when  the  knight,  at 
leaot  fully  appreciating  the  charms  of  a  domestic 
character,  married  the  maiden  all  forI(HD,  —  not  so 
fiirlom  just  then  as  might  be,  considering  she  was 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  courtly  husband'  and 
various  weddii^  gifts  from  her  magnanimous  sover- 
eagtx.  There,  —  whatever  he  may  say,  —  that 
would  be  Erie's  versidn  of  the  stcvy,  would  n't  it, 
Fred?  Effie,  I'm  afraid  I'm  rather  late  to-night, 
are  you  angry  ?  " 

"  No,  1  'm  not  angry  this  time,"  I  stud,  *'  as  it  is 
auch  a  very  new  oSence." 

**  I  'ra.  certain  the  tea  has  been  made  a  long  time," 
said  he,  KTarely  taking  hia  seat  at  the  taUe, "  anii 
that  our  lutUe  mother  (that  was  one  of  Winnie's 
names  fhr  me)  "  hae  a  Knoulderinc  fear  that  it  is 
cidd,  and  that  Erie  wiU  be  cross  when  he  finds  it 
out" 

"  I  should  like  to  know  which  of  my  two  brothers 
would  be  the  crosser  in  saeh  a  case,"  said  Winnie, 
bending  over  the  haiA  of  his  chair;  "and  Day, 
please,  what  is  a  smouldering  fear  ?  " 

When  little  girls  learn  foreign  languages,"  said 
David,  cutting  away  at  the  breul,  "  they  must  con- 
fine themeelTCS  to  simple  and  arranged  sentences  ; 
but  a  young  man  who  is  master  of  his  native  tongue 
may  use  it  as  he  pleases.  Erie,  I  have  a  message 
for  yon ;  Effie,  I  have  a  parcel  fw  you ;  Fred,  I 
have  —  nothing  for  yoa." 

"  And  how  did  you  carry  tljat,  Day  ?  "  stud  she, 
quickly. 

"  O,  I  managed,  —  being  strong." 

*^  Well,  go  on.  I  will  listen  to  Erie's  message, 
and  share  Effie's  present.  That  will  'do  for  me, 
thank  you.    Now  which  is  to  come  first  ?  " 

*'  Erie,"  he  asked, "  have  you  been  over  to  Upton 
to-day  ?  Not  another  tronblesome  da^'s  work  with 
the  steward,  I  hope,  and  that  highly  injured  race  of 
tenants  ?"  . 


"  No ;  everything  is  going  on  welL  The  sew  twt- 
gies  are  nearly  finished ;  the 


le  tenants  all  ready  with 
their  rent,  I  believe ;  and  every  one  ready  to  greet 
you  very  gladly  when  you  go  to  take  possession." 

"  Well,  I'm  too  comfortable  at  home  to  think  of 
that ;  but  I 'm  a£rfud  all  this  bothers  you  sadly, 
Erie." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  dcm't  know  what  I  should  do 
without  it;  but  when  is  my  message  forthcoming?" 

"  Bide  a  wee.  Before  that  comes,  I  have  a  piece 
of  general  intelligence  for  the  company  at  large." 

He  himed  from  Erie  as  he  spoke,  and,  after  the 
merry  tones  before,  his  voice  sounded  almosl  con- 
strained. It  may  have  been  only  because  his  head 
was  bent  so  low  while  he  waa  speaking,  or  perhaps, 
indeed,  it  was  my  &ncy  that  made  these  few  wmdi 
sound  different  ' 

"  Mr.  St  George  and  Hope  have  come  home  a 
monUi  sooner  than  they  intended.  I  saw  them 
to-day." 

Winnie  was  the  only  one  who  answered.  Erie 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  then,  meeting  my  eyes, 
hia  lowered  suddenly  as  the  dark  crimson  spread 
slowly  over  his  face.  I  busied  myself  with  the  cnps, 
looking  at  none  of  them  again. 

"  \Vnere  did  you  see  them,  Day  ?"  ask^  Win- 
nie ;  and  the  careless,  natural  question  was  a  relief 
to  all. 

"  I  saw  their  carri^e  at  the  station,  and  I  waited 
for  them.  They  are  ut  town  still  inUi  Fletcher,  the 
attorney.  It  was  the  trial  brought  them  home. 
Mr.  St  George  is  very  glad  to  be  at  home,  thoogb." 

"And  Hope  is  not,  I  suppose,"  sud  Winnie, 
laughing. 

"  Hope  has  the  peculiarity  of  never  being  glsd  to 
come  home,  —  has  n't  she,  David  ?  " 

"  Hope,"  sud  I  quietly,  pouring  out  Dand's  third 
cup  of  tea,  and  speaking  because  no  one  else  an- 
swered,—  "  Hope  IB  fonder  of  home  than  any  one  I 
know ;  and  she  makes  a  home,  too,  mare  than  any 
one." 

"It  is  a  tonely  old  place  without  her,  anyway, 
said  David,  carelessly. 

«  Hopeless,  I  think,  eh,  Erie  ?  "  said  Winnie  de- 
murely ;  "  but  tell  us  how  she  looked.  Day." 

"  I  don't  know.  The  same  as  she  always  looks,  I 
think." 

"  She  eonld  hardly  ^w  old  or  change  mnch  ia 
any  way  m  four  months,  Winnie,"  said  I ; "  bat  what 
was  Erie's  message  V  " 

"  Something,  of  course,  about  this  lawsuit,  bnt  I 
said  I  never  should  remember.  I  think  Mr.  St. 
George  looks  upon  yoa,  Erie,  as  a  brother  defead- 
ant,  instead  of  a  possible  jurw;  and  now  let  me  sse 
where  is  EfBe's  parcel." 

It  was  a  little  painting  of  a  fiderman's  wife  and 
child,  looking,  with  frightened,  eager  faces  over  the 
stormy  sea  for  a  boat  they  could  not  find-  A  re- 
membrance Hope  had  brought  me  fixim  abroad,— 
a  little  remembrwce  that  has  been  near  me  tbrougb 
years  of  happiness  and  sorrow  ;  and  that  is  fint  to 
meet  my  ^es,  among  so  many  imfamiliAr  objects, 
when  I  ruse  them  from  this  paper  as  I  writei  Af- 
ter I  had  loolud  at  it  and  a^nired  it  quietly  fhr  a 
long  time,  and  Winnie  bad  pat  her  Uttll  head  on 
one  ^de  and  criticised  it  artistically,  I  asked  Da.^^ 
to  hang  it  for  me^  As  he  took  it  from  mv  hand) 
looking  at  it  still  with  an  absent  kind  of  look,  he 
said,  "  I  think  they  will  call  here  on  their  way 
home.  Hope  said,  when  I  left  tbeon,  that  they 
would  surely  call,  if  they  passed  at  any  respectable 
hoar.   She  is  very  fond  of  you,  Effie."  • 
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Not  awe  fend  of  ne,**  aia  I,  ^ifan  of  70a, 
ud  fitie,  and  Winnie." 
For,  flnrel^,  ufav  sbenid  ahe  be,  -wfaea  I  wm  n 

Tcry  difieisnt?  Only  her  kind  loving  heart  could 
make  her  so.  "  But,  Davie,  you  are  worse  than  in- 
conigibte  not  to  hav«  told  me  thig  befere." 

"  DdoH  be  CTDH,  little  nether ;  there  is  no  scope 
ioT  your  celebrated  faoosekeepbg  talenlo  to  Aie^ay 
^enselves  to-n^fat.  it  "was  in  antio^iation  of 
Blighty  preparations  on  year  part,  I*ia  sure,  tfiat 
Hope  said  bo  enphoticat^  that  th^  eonld  hardly 
stay  a  minute,  as  dinner  would  be  waiting  far  them 
fttbome." 

"  What  a  oomfart  it  will  be  to  have  tiiem  back," 
said  Winnie  again.  *'  The  whole  country  looka 
descdate  roimd  Oakley  Conrt  when  they  are  away. 
Erie,  your  rides  to  Upton  ure  more  pleasant  when 
you  can  call  there,  are  nt  they  ?  " 

Erie  bad  eeatad  himself  at  the  piano,  and  Winnie 
stood  beside  hiaa.  As  Ae  spoke  he  hx^ed  up,  — 
stifl  i^aytng, — and  nodded,  witii  a  stroDge  bright 
light  in  hia  «yei. 

"  Sine  one  of  my  BOngs,  Erie,'"  die  whispered, 
coaxingiy,  and  be  stmcK  into  the  ^mphony  of 
"  The  If^nstrel  Boy."  As  he  began  to  sing,  I  heard 
earnage-wbeels  pass  under  the  windows.  I  knew 
David  heard  them  too,  because  he  lost  the  rest- 
lets  look  he  had  had  while  talkii^  to  me,  and  grew 
quite  still  and  (poet.  Erie  and  Winnie  beard 
Bothine  bat  the  onnic,  and  as  they  were  far  away 
from  ^e  AotKf  ikiey  never  eren  torasd  as  David 
opened  it 

Twelve  years,  with  their  ligbts  and  shadowB,  with 
dietr  waiting  and  hoping,  have  passed  me  by  since 
that  night ;  bnt  before  me  now,  as  clear  as  then, 
Domes  ^  picture  that  I  saw  w4en  "Hope  came  in 
anrong  us,  tn  her  ymOix  and  radiant  beauty. 

Passing  David  with  a  smile,  she  took  both  sty 
hands,  and  kissed  me  eagerly.  I  hdd  her  from  me 
with  a  strange  intent  look  mto  her  face  winle  she 
bhtebed  a  Litde  soft  bright  blush.  StiU  I  held  her, 
foKsnating  her  to  look  at  me,  for  I  woidd  not 
have  her  turn  and  see  —  it  did  not  matter  ^t 
I  aho^  see  —  how  white  David's  feoe  had  grown, 
and  how  he  strove  to  hide  the  trembling  of  his 
hps. 

It  did  not  matter  that  I  ^idd  see  that  Erie  was 
watching  bim,  —  a  new  light  breaking  npen  his  face, 
—a  new  stHTow,  a  strange  faalf-cemprnwnded  sor- 
rtfw—  in  the  ei^er,  flashed  face,  and  tender,  pas- 
nonate  eyes. 

Lookmg  back,  I  know  that  one  glance  had  fixed 
it  on  my  mind  forever.  Then  1  taught  I  saw 
them  all  the  time  I  gazed  in  Hope's  ^e. 

^At8  there  many  changes,  ESie,  in  these  long 
four  num^  ?  "  She  a^ed  it  laughing,  bnt  I  could 
not  answer  so.  I'he  little  slender  ^ure  standing 
before  me  was  as  graceful  as  ever ;  the  large  eyes 
were  as  bri^  nod  deep ;  the  waving  dark  hair  just 
u  usoal  round  the  dadnty  little  tace  with  its  changing 
and  yet  there  was  a  change,  and  I  knew 
mat  it  was.  That  night  I  read  its  secret  as  I  read 
theim ;  but  I  aiwwered  her  quite  lightly :  **  David 
wemed  so  uncertain  whether  you  were  changed, 
^■t  I  thought  i  must  look  for  myselE" 

She  turned  to  greet  Erie  and  Winnie  as  she 
t^ed,  quietly,  "  And  are  you  uncertain  too  ?  " 

"No,*'  I  said,  almost  hastily,    not  at  all." 

Then  we  talked  all  together  for  a  UttJe,  till  Erie 
turned  aside  with  Mr.  St  George;  Hope  fol- 
lowed bim  with  her  eyes.  "  How  well  he  looks 
to-night  ?   Effie,  you  can  hardly  feel  anxious  about 


bim  new,"  she  a^d,  in  her  low,  «amest  vmce. 
*'  How  different  be  is  to  most  men  one  meets  .<" 

I  did  net  wonder  diat  At  said  it,  bnt  the  light  in 
his  dark  eyp  awed  me  strangely,  and  I  could  not 
answer.  '  Then  we  spoke  of  my  picture  and  of  their 
journey.  "  We  are  all  very  mach  obh'ged  to  the 
trial  for  bringing  you  home,  Mr.  St  Gev^jb^  said 
I ;  "  but  I  hope  you  won't  go'badk  when  it  u  over.** 

"  Hope  shaD  decide,"  be  said,  looking  down  upon 
her.  "  J  am  afraid  sbe  will  not  let  me  rest.  I  should 
not  iike  her  to  hear  me  tell  you,  but  I  assure  yon  I 
beard  her  promise  a  certain  Aurtrian  cavalier  to  be 
back  again  within  a  month." 

Never  ^all  I  foreet  that  moment,  could  I  live 
to  forget  all  else!  I  cannot  try  to  tell  the  dead 
despairing  feeling  that  seemed  to  fall  upon  me. 
My  first  qoiok  thought  was,  that  I  mnat  not  look  at 
Erie  or  David,  yet  laaw  the  two  faces  more  clearly, 
it  seemed  to  me,  than  I  had  ever  done  before.  Tho 
Htill,  white  agony  of  Erie's  shocked  me  even  less 
than  the  firm,  compressed  determination  to  bear,  so 
strange  on  David's  merry  1^. 

There  was  notiiing  oould  be  hidden  after  that ! 
It  was  only  a  mtnnte  before  Hope  touched  her 
father's  arm.  *'  If  must  make  remarks,  please 
try  to  make  them  mtelligible,  sir,  —  what  do  you 
mean?*^  He  laughed  heartily.  "I  mean  that  I 
heard  him  ask  you,  and  that  you  said  yoa  would, 
indeed,  if  your  poor  old  father  could  be  induoed  to 
listen  to  reason." 

"  And  why,  papa  ?  —  tell  thast" 

"  Because  he  tiionght  you  were  necessary  lo  him." 

**EfJie,  don't  listen  to  his  nonsense";  a  reallj- 
anxious  look  was  on  her  face,  though  she  tried  to 
smile.  "  The  Austrian  cavalier  is  an  old  gentleman, 
older  than  himself,  with  a  deUcate,  heluees  young 
wi&,  who  has  taken  -a  fancy  for  me,  ana  is  happier 
with  me  than  with  most  people ;  and  she  is  so  anx- 
ious to  come  to  England  that  we  sai^  if  he  did  not 
bring  her,  we  would  go  and  fetch  titem." 

So  that  was  all,  and  the  leson  had  been  need- 
lessly learned ;  but  then,  more  than  ever,  I  felt  I 
could  not  Iftdk  at  them,  and  I  joined  nervously  in 
the  eoDTcrsation  till  tbey  left  us. 

"  What  was  Ihe  matter,  EfBe,  —  what  was  the 
matter  with  ns  all  ? "  asked  Winnie,  pushing  back 
her  bright  hair,  as  she  came  to  wish  me  good  night 
"  1  did  not  GB^oy  this  visit  at  all,  —  did  you  ?  " 

"  It  was  so  short,  dear,"  I  said,  hesitating.  "  Good 
night"  David  had  taken  the  St.  Georges  down  to 
their  carriage,  and  when  I  heard  his  fixitstepa  pass 
the  window,  I  knew  why  he  walked  away  alone. 

Erie  was  standing  against  the  chimney-piece, 
looktne  down  into  Me  fire,  his  face  half  bidden. 
When  ne  had  been  akme  a  few  minutes,  he  said  In 
a  slow,  sad  voice,  wttbont  turning:  — 

"  Did  you  know  of  tins  befere  ?  " 

"  Of  what  ?  " 

«  Of  David  and  —  Hop." 

"  How,  Erie  ?  Why  do  ^ou  put  their  names  to- 
gether ?  "  A  liunp  was  rising  in  my  tluroat,  and  I 
dare  not  look  at  him. 

"  Did  you  know  that  David  —  loved  her  —  so  ?  " 

I  looked  up  at  him  in  a  very  passion  of  grief.  "  O 
Eric,  Krle  !  until  to-night  I  never  guessed  what  mis- 
ery she  could  bring." , 

"  Hush  !  is  tbb  my  little  EfBe,  —  in  anger  with 
Hope  ?    Dear,  why  should  she  bring  misery  V  " 

"  Because  —  because  —  O  Erie,  she  doea  nt  love 
him,  —  and  Uiere  is  nothing  bnt  sorrow." 

"  She  does  n't —  love  —  bim."  He  only  repeated 
.the  words  slowly  and  dreamily. 
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And,  Erie,  he  does  not  know,  and  there  b  Buf- 
fering to  come." 
"  No,  Effie,  not  for  him.   How  do  yaa  know  she 

does  not  love  him  ?  " 

*'  Do  you  not  know  it  ?  " 

"  No  —  before  Heaven  —  no ! " 

"  Then  I  canaot  be  sure  ;  but  if  I  read  her  rightly, 
it  is  not  David  she  lovea  1 " 

There  was  a  long  silence,  then  Erie  spoke,  stead- 
ily and  firmly.  "It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  —  the 
right  and  the  best.  He  could  make  her  so  happy, 
she  could  make  hia  life  so  bright,  and  it  will  all 
come  right  when  I  am  goae." 

**  Erie,  what  do  j  ou  mean  ?  AVhoro  are  you 
gtune?" 

"  Away ;  but  only  fi>r  a  Umc,  EiEe  dear.  When 
it  has  happened  I  will  come  back  to  you.  Little 
mother,  you  will  not  spoil  my  plan  ?  —  you  could 
not  do  it." 

"  O  Erie !  not  that.  Look  back  upon  your  life. 
Slighted  by  our  father,  —  set  aside  for  a  younger 
son  by  the  mother  you  loved  so  well,  —  even  the 
property  that  should  have  been  yonra  given  to  him 
by  that  old  miser  whose  very  name  I  hate,  —  not 
strone  enough  for  the  life  you  chose,  —  and  giving 
up  im  your  suflering  years  to  us  I  O  Eric,  dear 
Erie,  —  and  should  take  this  too  ?  "  Then  my 
love  and  sympathy  rose  up  in  all  its  strength,  and  I 
cried  out  passionately  for  Lis  right.  But  he  stopped 
me  as  I  clung  to  him,  "  Hush,  Effie  I  I  have  done 
nothing  yet  of  the  trust  that  was  left  with  me." 

I  lowed  up,  tearlcM  now,  detennmed  not  to  add 
to  the  pain  thatwaa  aoTiuble  upon  lusfiue.  "But, 
Erie,  if  he  gueaes  this,  he  will  never  be  happy 
again." 

"  He  shall  not  gneas." 

"And  Erie,  aappon — aui^e  she  loves  you 
better?" 

Even  then  he  shall  not  know ;  he  shall  not  see 
me  take  his  blesung.  But  no  need  to  think  of  that 
She  does  not,  dear ;  and  now  let  us  arrange." 

I  cannot  tell  of  the  hours  we  sat  there,  making 
and  unmaking  plans  ;  silent  someUmes  for  long  min- 
utes, with  our  hearts  too  full  for  speech.  The  faint 
dawn  was  breaking  like  a  line  of  hope  far  away, 
when  at  last  Erie  luil  me ;  everything  clear  and  dis- 
tinct in  the  future  we  had  marked  out. 

As  I  closed  the  drawing-room  door,  David  came 
out  of  the  library.  He  started  on  seeing  me,  and 
asked  why  I  was  so  late,  —  "  Making  plans  for  to- 
morrow, Eflie  ?  "  I  told  him  ^es,  and  smiled  to  see 
that,  but  f&r  the  wistful  look  in  his  great  blue  eyes, 
his  face  had  its  old  brightness.  "  And  have  you 
been  making  plans  for  the  morrow.  Day  ?  "  He  was 
beside  me  then,  and  I  put  my  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der as  I  asked  it.  Ue  answered  with  a  nmple 
"  Yes,"  but  he  looked  into  my  face  as  if  to  see  how 
much  I  meant. 

Then,  David,  I  hope  tbey  were  of  love  and  hap- 

Einesa,  for  I  think  that  your  to-morrow  will  have 
oth.  Good  night"  He  held  me  fast.  "  EfHe,  our 
future  ia  to  be  spent  together  —  do  you  forpet  that  V 
Why.  of  course,  there  must  be  love  and  happi- 
ness." 

Ah,  David,  we  shall  see." 

"  Effie,  ^ou  are  smiling  with  your  heart  full ;  yo» 
pacssed  anght,  at  least  you  saw  it,  and  yon  know  all 
tliat  my  own  heart  knows.  It  is  like  you  to  teach 
me  hope,  dear  little  mother;  but  we  know  each 
other  too  well  to  hide  the  truth." 

"  David,  I  know  it  all,  and  I  Bay  it  atill." 

He  kissed  mo  with  his  own  bright  smile,  in  which 


Uiere  was  bo  mnch  of  the  hope  he  was  not  conscioiia 
o£  We  parted  then,  and  tiie  line  lieht  wai 
broad  and  bright  when  I  left  watching  it  at  last 


"Effie,  why  do  you  not  try  to  persuade  Erie 
against  this  wild  scheme  ?  I  wish  you  would,  he 
would  listen  to  you.  AVhy  should  he  go  ?  If  he 
wants  money,  there  is  plenty  lying  idle  ;  and  as  for 
occupation,  I 'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  my  place 
will  do  without  him.  I  wish  he  would  give  it  ap. 
Do  ume  him  to  do  so." 

"  I  don't  think  he  will,  Day;  he  is  beAt  upon  it ; 
as  you  said ;  and  really  I  think  it  may  be  better  for 
him." 

"Effie.  this  is  hardly  like  you.  What  do  you 
need  fbr  him  ?  A  good  brave  man,  to  whom  erery- 
thing  is  easy,  whom  everybody  loven,  — a  home  for 
him  here  with  those  he  loves.  Why,  Effie,  what 
can  you  wish  for  him  more  than  this  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  David,  be  will  value  these  things  more 
when  he  has  learned  what  it  is  to  long  for  home  and 
rest.  Anyway,  I  believe  he  knows  best,  and  will  be 
led  by  wiser,  tenderer  hands  than  ours.  And  as 
you  never  questioned  yet  his  good  and  noble  aims, 
do  not  begin  now,  dear ;  he  never  disapptnnted  us 
yet,  —  did  he?" 

David  turned  away  with  a  sigh,  and  I  bent  my 
eyes  upon  the  wet  work  that  was  to  go  with  Erie. 

So,  upon  a  bright  May  morning,  when  the  early 
sunshine  turned  the  tear-drop  on  the  ^wers  into 
dancing,  elittering  gems,  olenUy  and  tearieasly  I 
bade  ^oa  to  my  Dest-loved  brother,  and  he  set 
out  with  David — so  sad  and  so  nnconaciotB — for 
Fortamoatb.  How  I  envied  l^nnifred  her  passion- 
ate sobs,  as  I  held  her  closely  in  my  uob  in  the 
rooms  that  had  grown  suddenly  cheeriest  and  chill- 
ing. 

while  our  grief  was  fresh  as  ever,  David  came 
back  with  last  messages  for  us  all,  and  with  a  mourn- 
ful look  upon  his  face  which  —  I  said  to  myself  over 
and  over— would  soon  give  place  to  the  gladness 
that  was  natural  there ;  uut  which  deepened  and 
deepened  day  by  day,  until  that  one  day  came. 

We  had  had  a  cheerful,  loving  letter  from  Erie, 
describing  brightly  and  amusingly  his  bachelor  home 
and  strange  life,  and  David  had  taken  it  with  him 
when  he  rode  to  Upton,  that  he  might  read  a  part 
of  it  to  Mr.  St  George  and  Hope  on  his  way  home. 

It  was  a  cheerless  October  ailemoon,  I  thought, 
as  I  drew  the  curtains  slowly,  looking  down  the 
darkening  road,  and  listening  for  the  quick  tread 
of  David's  horse,  which  1  knew  so  well,  even  far 
off. 

Winnie  startled  me  at  last.  Listen,  little  moth- 
er, there  is  Day ;  but  how  slowly  he  comes ! " 

While  the  groom  took  his  horse,  I  stood  with  the 
curtain  still  in  my  hand.  Winnie  ran  out  to  meet 
him,  and  when  I  saw  his  head  bent  eo  low  to  her,  as 
they  came  in,  I  knew  he  hid  his  face  from  me. 

We  dined  quite  merrily  that  evening.  Often 
since  have  I  wondered  how  we  did  it  David  told 
us  of  everything  at  Upton,  of  what  Mr.  St  Geoigo 
said  of  Erie's  letter,  and  of  other  things,  but  not  one 
word  of  Hope  ;  and  even  Winnie  asked  no  question 
of  hor,  she  was  so  full  of  Erie's  letter,  over  vbieh  we 
all  laughed  merrily  and  freely,  and  yet  two  hearts 
were  sorely  aching. 

David  WAS  late  in  joining  us  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  T  did  not  look  up  as  be  came  in. 

"  yUy  1  have  one  slaty  before  I  go,  Day  ?  "  Win- 
nie pleaded. 
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Are  n't  you  tired  of  them,  dear  ?  they  are  all 

just  the  same." 

"  But  make  a  new  one." 

"  What  About  ?  "  He  asked  it  wearily,  still  avoid- 
ing my  eyes  as  he  sat  down  and  leaned  forward  on 

his  seat. 

"  Keep  to  our  old  favorite  knight,  only  make  it 
new  ;  make  him  want  something  he  cannot  get." 
"  'Will  it  kill  him,  then  ?  " 
«  No,  I  think  not" 

**  But  of  comae  you  know,  D^y.  Shall  you  make 
him  f^o  on  living  ?  " 

AVell,  ycB,  he  wants  it   Now  what  else  ?  " 

"  You  must  tell  me.  Is  it  a  thing  quite  impoesi- 
ble?" 

**■  Most  impossiljle." 

*'  Yes,  go  on.   What  is  he  going  to  do  about 

•  it  V  " 

"  About  it  ?  nothing." 

"  Yes.    And  preseutly  ?  " 

"  Presently,  perhaps,  he  will  grow  a  better 
knif^ht,  and  be  content,  and  not  try  to  win  anything 
more." 

"  Had  he  many  other  good  things  ?  " 

"  Very  many." 

"  Now  tell  me  how  it  ended." 

"  I  dont  quite  know  yet,  little  one.  I  will  toll 
you  another  time." 

Seeing  his  weary  lock,  I  sent  Winnie  to  bed  at 
once ;  and  then,  when  we  were  alone,  I  sat  down 
upon  the  floor  at  his  feet  and  cried  bitterly.  I  could 
not  help  it, — childish  as  it  was,  —  I  had  borne  the 
suspense  so  long,  and  I  think  it  is  harder  to  bear  fiir 
others  than  for  one's  Bel£ 

He  stroked  my  hair  with  something  of  Ehrle's  old 
tender  touch. 

"  £ffie,  little  mother,  I  could  beaif  it  better  if  you 
did  not  mind." 

The  gentle,  pitiful  words  only  made  it  worse,  and 
my  sobs  overpowered  me. 

"  David,  David,  is  it  sorrow  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  EfHe ;  but  I  will  not  tell  you  quite 
yetf  you  look  so  aorrj  for  me." 

*'  Perhaps  it  never  will  be,  Day." 

"  Yes,  1  know  it  is  comingt  Bffie ;  I  know  the 

•  happiness  is  not  for  me.   I  wiU  try  to  hear  it  as  a 
man.    Eftie,  do  not  make  me  weak." 

The  strange,  far-away  look  in  hb  eyes  almost 
fri<;htened  me,  and  I  thought,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
best  to  lead  him  to  talk  of  it ;  so  1  asked  hesitating- 
ly, and  he  told  me,  little  by  little,  of  how  he  liad 
spoken  to  Hope,  and  how  she  had  answered  him 
gently  and  kindly,  but  in  a  way  that  lefl  him,  he 
I    said,  no  abadow  of  hope. 

"  It  would  have  ended  forever,  I  think."  be  said, 
"  but  that  Mr.  St.  Geoi^e  came  in  so  suddenly.  I 
Tvidh  it  had ;  I  would  have  buried  these  wasted 
yt'ars  and  gone  out  to  Erie." 

"  And  did  she  say  —  did  she  tell  you  why, 
Day?" 

"  No ;  she  heard  me  patiently,  and  it  seemed ' 
sadly,  and  said  she  had  never  thought  that  —  that. 
I  loved  her  so ;  that  we  were  too  like  Inrothcr  and 
shtcr ;  and  that  she  loved  me  too  welt  to  give  me 
in  return  for  mine  any  but  a  perfect  and  entire 
lovf.  —  as  she  could  not.  Then  I  asked  her  if  she 
woal'l  Itit  me  try  to  win  it,  and  she  begged  me  not 
to.  And  I  asked  her  if  there  was  any  one,  —  O, 
^ou  know,  —  and  she  said,  with  her  clear  eyes 
lookinz  full  into  mine,  '  There  is  no  man  in  Eng- 
Ifind,  David,  whom  I  love  better,  except  my  father.' 
I  moved  towards  her  in  my  passionate  eagerness, 
L  


and  was  beginning  a  last  appeal,  when  Mr.  St. 
George  came  in,  but  —  she  had  motioned  me  away, 
Effie.  I  must  learn  to  see  my  future  now  without 
her  ;  but  it  is  so  dark  I " 

"  And,  David,  you  must  try  again.  That  is  due 
to  yourself  and  Hope." 

I  did  not  feel  at  all  comfortable  as  to  the  truth  or 
wisdom  of  that  speech,  even  then,  but  1  felt  that  it 
must  not  rest  there ;  I  could  not  see  my  bright 
boy^  life  grow  dark,  and  no  effort  be  made. 

That  very  night  I  wrote  to  Erie.  Perhaps  I  felt 
that  a  talk  with  him  would  comfort  me.  Perhaps  I 
felt  too  restiess  to  steep  or  read.  Perhaps  1  felt  some 
vague  hope  that  that  was  the  best  step  to  take.  At 
any  rate  I  wrote  so  ;  and  though  I  did  not  tell  him 
all,  and  tried  that  my  letter  should  not  pain  him,  I 
told  him  of  what  had  passed.  It  seemed  so  natural 
among  us  to  teli  each  other  everj  thing  ! 

Then  the  days  went  on,  and  the  year  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Though  David  tried  to  be  his  own 
bright  self  among  us,  even  Winnifred  noticed  the 
change  in  him.  He  had  lost  his  keen  sense  of 
enjoyment,  and  we  seldom  heard  the  old  light  ring 
of  his  laugh.  So  we  waited,  and  it  was  -mth  a  sad 
and  heavy  heart  that  I  stood  with  David  at  the 
open  hall  door,  —  following  our  old,  old  custom,  — 
while  the  distant  bells  pealed  in  the  Christmas 
morning,  and  the  ungers  below  ns  sang  the  old,  old 
story  which  has  shed  its  deathless  glory  on  the 
Christmas-tide. 

'*  There  is  the  star,  David,  waiting,  as  it  waited 
over  Bethlehem,  to  lead  to  God." 

"  Yes ;  but,  Effie,  if  He  whose  birthday  we  are 
keeping  looks  down  upon  the  earth  where  he  has 
lived,  he  must  feel  saddened,  even  there." 

"David,  I  can  feel  the  Christmas  peace  floating 
in  upon  us." 

"  And  he  came  to  give  us  life,"  David  said,  as  if 
to  himself. 

I  turned  to  him  with  a  yearning  in  my  heart. 
"  A  new,  abondaot  life,  David,- — a  now,  abun- 
dant life." 

He  bent  and  kissed  me  tenderly,  but  his  face  was 
so  sad  that  a  few  words  came  into  my  heart  almost 
as  a  rebnke.  "  And  when  they  saw  the  star,  they 
reimced  with  exceeding  great  joy ! "  We  were  not 
doing  so  as  we  closed  the  door  with  the  Christmas 
in  our  home. 

"  Winnie,  what  a  good  thing  the  Christmas 
morning  service  is ;  I  feel  a  perfect  longing  for  it 
to-day." 

*'  It  always  makes  ua  feel  better,  —  does  n't  it, 
Day  ?  "  she  asked,  with  childish  earnestness. 
"  Yes." 

It  did,  and  we  came  home  with  a  new  brightness 
round  us,  like  a  glory  fiom  the  grand  old  Christmas 

message. 

"  Eilie,  here  ia  the  Oakley  carriage." 

David  heard,  and  I  saw  his  heightened  color  as 
he  moved  to  meet  them. 

They  came,  they  s^d,  to  fetch  us  all,  and  to 
bring  their  Christmas  greeting;  and  though  they 
gave  it  lightly  and  lovingly,  I  noticed  Hope's  face 
was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  restiess  and  wandering. 

"I  will  laave  Hope,"  Mr.  St  Geoi^  said  at  last, 
"  while  I  ^o  on  and  leave  her  presents  with  the 
liectory  chUdren.  Winnie,  will  you  come  and  see 
them  ?  " 

Winnie  went  gladly,  and  we  three  were  left,  as 
we  so  often  used  to  be.  as  we  so  seldom  were  then. 
The  carriage  had  hardly  driven  off,  when  Hope  sat 
down  on  a  low  seat  before  me,  which  was  turned 
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Awaj  from  David,  aad  took  alettar  •bam  her  pocBEet. 
Her  Ttrice  wh  -nry  taim,  reej  t^mt. 

I  bad  K  letter  from  EHe  tius  norning,  and  be 

enclosed  thia  for  you,  Effie.** 

Kow  this  was  sach  an  odd  thing  for  Brie  to  do, 
that  I  looked  up  witb  c[aick,  sudden  sarpriie,  vhioh 
Hope  must  Iiave  minnterpreted,  for  the  crimson 
rushed  to  hear  &ce  in  a  moment  Then  —  never 
elanclug  St  David  —  I  lan^ied  a  iittle  forced 
laugh. 

"  I  trust  yours  is  longer  Ibaa  this,  Ilope  "  ;  but  I 
held  it  as  if  it  were  very  precious  to  me  all  the 
same.  I  saw  a  sharp  look  of  pain  pass  over  her 
face  i  but  it  was  hidden  from  Darid,  and  her  Toioc 
was  unchanged. 

"I  will  tell  yon  of  mine  first,  please.  I  £bink  he 
writes  to  me  because  he  knows  that  it  is  to  tell 
something  tSiat  will  make  you  sorry ;  aod  he  thinks 
it  wUl  be  better  told  by  me,  because,  he  says,  you 
are  fond  of  me,  and  —  "  she  made  a  little  pause, 
and  seemed  to  draw  in  her  breath  b^ore  she  went 
on. 

"  Ho  has  decided  not  to  come  home  any  more  ; 
he  loYOB  that  country  better  than  his  own.  He 
has  quite  decided  not  to  return  ;  be  is  very  happy 
there,  he  says,  and  he  has  —  formed  a  tie  —  so  close 
and  loving  in  that  new  land,  that  —  his  life  can  be 
no  more  lonely.  He  says  he  leaves  his  sisters  Tvith 
one  who  can  well  take  his  place,  and  he  trusts  to 
me  to  ttU  them,  because  he  always  felt  as  if  I  were 
his  sister ;  and  I  ought  to  have  told  yon  differently, 
—  hut  I  could  not    Thai  is  all." 

David  had  risen  as  she  repeated  these  words,  and 
had  come  ronnd  where  he  could  see  -her  face*  He 
a^ed  one  breathless,  wondering  question : — "  Did 
£rle  write  this?"  and  when  she  nodded,  and 
made  aa  if  she  would  pass  her  letter  to  him,  he 
turned  away.  I  felt  as  if  in  a  dream  when  I  (q>ened 
mine ;  there  were  only  three  lines,  except  the  words 
of  love  at  the  end :  — 

**D]i:AK  UTTI.E  Efpie, —  Hope  will  bring  you 
this,  and  will  tell  you  of  my  nesolutioD.  I  have  my 
own  home  now,  and  cannot  leavfe  it.  -  God  bless  you 

all!" 

Holding  the  letter  tightly  in  my  hand,  I  left  the 
room.  1  did  not  mind  what  Hope  thoi^ht.  She 
would  know  what  this  was  to  me,  and  I  must  be 
alone.  I  don't  know  how  the  time  passed ;  Winnie 
disturbed  me  at  last,  coming  to  tell  me  the  carriage 
was  waiting.  I  went  down,  calmly,  knowing  it  was 
best  that  we  should  go,  and  wheq  HSi.  St  Geoi^ 
spoke  eo  easily  and  naturally  of  Erie's  decision,  — 
of  his  attachment  to  foreign  lands,  and  of  }m  finding 
a  wife  there, — the  dreamy  unreality  of  oar  misery 
melted  away,  and  I  bc^n  to  wonder  and  donbt, 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  hap|)!ness  and  pain. 

The  evenmg  was  pleasant  >f  not  very  cheerful, 
and  when,  at  last,  we  found  the  snow  ^yas  falling 
heavily,  we  were  persuaded  to  remain  till  next  day- 
Winnie,  tired  out,  was  glad  to  go  to  bed  at  once, 
and  I  was  relieved,  for  I  fdt  that  our  own  -home 
would  «eem  dreary  to  ub  all  that  night 

"  EfEe,"  said  Hope,  rather  suddenly,  "papa  can- 
not spend  his  Christmas  night  without  music,  let  us 
uug  somethiog." 

I  could  not  nnderatand  Hope  that  night,  — so  pale 
she  was,  until  she  spoke,  and  then  flushing  so  sud- 
denly ;  nor  had  I  ever  seen  until  then  the  little  soft 
hands  trembling  and  uncert^n.  She  looked  withal 
BO  beautiful  as  she  began  to  play,  that  I  glanced  in- 
voluntarily across  at  jDavid,  as  we  stood  each  side 


Hwr,  %izt  be  ma  looking  onhr  at  the  mome.  Tben  we 
sangr,  "  For  unto  us  a  child  ia  bom,**  we  thian,  — 
nu'ssmg  the  voice  that  used  to  hdp.  After  dut  we 
sang  Fei^golem's  **  Glory  to  God  in  the  EGgheet" 
Then  Hope,  locking  np  at  David,  said,  with  Strang 
thoughtfuJness :  —  "Go  and  sit  down  please,  both 
<rf  yon,  while  I  slog  alone." 

"  I  know  that  my  Bedeemer  live&."  SemetimeB, 
even  now,  I  hear  the  clear  notes  ringing  in  my 
heart,  with  their  beautiful  triumphant  words  ]  I  did 
not  loqk  up  until  she  had  finished,  then  I  saw  that 
David  had  covered  his  face.  Mr.  St  Geoi;ge  left 
tlie  room  aHer  that ;  but  Hope,  hardly  seeDunrr  to 
think  of  us,  turned  the  pages  of  the  beok  b^orc 
her  and  sang,  softly,  "He  shall  feed  His  fiock 
like  a  shephcrid,"  then  she  came  quietly  fron  the 
{oano. 

"David,"  she  said,. stopping  beside  him,  with  a 
gentle  touch  upon  the  band  that  hid  his  faoe,  **  does 
my  singing  make  yon  sad  ?  " 

"  Yea,  sad, — without  hope."  Ills  low  words  were 
strangely  distinct  in  the  quietness. 

"  Can  I  sing  anything  that  will  give  you  hope  V  " 

To  him,  as  well  as  to  me,  the  question  aounded 
strange,  ending  so  with  her  name.  She  had  not 
tlioiignt  of  it  till  she  saw  the  flush  on  his  face  when 
he  looked  up.  He  answered  with  trembling  lips, 
"  You  can  do  it,  Hope,  with  a  "Stm  words  «nd  no 
music." 

And  she  said,  with  a  little  Bouio,  '*  Then  it  is  easQy 
given,  David." 

He  was  looking  at  her  in  such  wonder  and  be- 
wilderment Chat  she  moved  away  towards  me. 

"  Effie,  lot  OS  go  to  bed  ;  this  Christmas  Day  is 
gone  forever.  £  papa  would  say  it  is  to-nuarow 
morning  already." 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  that,  that  David  came 
in  from  Upton,  and  meeting  me  alone,  drew  me  to 
him,  with  a  dancing  light  in  his  eyes.  "Bffie,  litde 
mother,  kiss  me  in  my  happiaess." 

"  Then  it  is  so,  Day  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  it  is  so,  thank  God ! " 

•  «•••• 

Erie's  home  and  mme.  Far  away,  atretoh  the 
rich  and  boundless  pastures  ;  near  me,  at  the  open 
^as9  door  looking  ont  upon  them,  £rle  is  restug.^ 
The  old  look  of  pain  is  not  so  often  on  lus  face  as  it 
was  when  Winntfred  and  I  came  out  to  him  nine 
years  ago,  and  I  do  not  ieel  afraid  even  when  be  tells 
me  that  sometimes  he  feels  as  if  the  resting-lime  were 
near.  I  never  cease  to  be  grateful  that  f  came ;  he 
says  I  have  made  this  look  like  the  happy  old  home 
where  we  grew  np  together,  as  we  are  together 
now. 

We  talk  for  hours  of  the  dd  times,  bat  never 
speak  of  that  ni^t  when  he  read  David's  secret,  and 
never  of  l^at  letter  that  he  wrote  to  Hope.  There 
was  the  gladsome  music  of  childish  voices  in  their 
home  bdore  they  heard  who  had  been  Erie's  one 
close  friend  and  lived  with  him  as  a  brother.  We 
fonnd  him  here,  a  true  and  fwthful  companion  to 
Erie.  We  watched  him,  after  years  went  by,  steal- 
ing Winnie's  heart;  we  watched  him  stealing  into 
hers ;  and  we  gave  her  to  him  without  a  fear  or 
doubt  of  their  happincs,  and  we  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  felt  there  need  be  no  fear  of  further 

Eartings  till  the  last  one  came.  So  we  are  together, 
ere  in  our  fur  Australian  home, — the  <^  numbra-. 
We  have  cheering,  loving  news  <^  our  dear  ones 
across  the  sea,  aDdmy  life  is  full  of  h^iMness ;  yet 
I  often  aadly  feel  bow  poweriess  I  am  to  readi  the 
depth  and  earnestness  of  Erie's. 
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NEWS  FROM  SIRIUS. 

BT  n.  A.  PBOCTOR,  B.  A.,  F.  B.  A.  S. 

TiiEiu:  are  certain  problems  in  astronomy  which 
have  never  been  satt^actortly  solved,  though  they 
seem  at  first  sight  to  present  no  features  of  special 
difficulty,  or  even  to  be  (luite  similar  in  character 
to  other  problems  which  have  been  found  easy  of 
solution.  For  example,  astronomers  were  for  a 
long  time  unable  to  determine  the  weight  of  the 
pUnet  Mercury ;  and  the  esUmate  now  accepted  is 
hr  horn  being  a  satiifactorT  one.  Similar  mfBcul- 
ties  have  been  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  esd- 
raate  the  weight  of  Venus  and  Mars.  Vet  these 
are  the  nearest  of  the  planets  v  and  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
I'ranua,  and  Neptune,  which  arc  so  much  farthct' 
from  lis,  have  long  aince  been  accurately  weighed. 
We  have  seen,  also,  that  the  features  of  Mars  — 
has  Qccaas,  continents,  and  polar  ice-caps  —  have 
been  satisfactorily  delineated,  while  those  of  Venus, 
our  nearest  neighbor  among  the  planets,  remain  alto- 
gether unknown.  Again,  we  have  learned  what 
elements  exist  in  many  of  the  fixed  stars,  although 
the  nearest  of  these  bodies  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thouaand  times  farther  from  us  than  the  sun  ; 
yet  we  know  nothing  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  planeta,  or  even  of  oor  near  ne^hbor  the 
moon. 

AmoDcst  other  problenu  which  hare  hitherto 
appearea  insolaUe  is  that  of  determining  whether 
the  stars  have  any  motion  directly  towards  or  from 
the  earth. 

We  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  stars'  transverse 
motions,  because  these  result  in  apparent  change  of 
place.  And  tn  the  few  instances  in  which  we  are 
acfjuiiinted  with  a  star's  distance,  the  knowledge  of 
iti  apparent  transverse  motion  enables  us  to  ascer- 
tun  the  real  rate  (in  miles  per  year)  at  which  the 
star  is  speeding  onwards  throagh  celestial  space. 
It  has  been  noticed,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  star 
called  CI  Cygni  has  an  annual  motion  so  consider- 
able that  in  about  350  years  the  star  would  be 
■hifted  over  a  space  in  the  heavens  equal  to  the 
biooq's  aji^Mrent  diameter.  Now  it  happens  that 
this  star  ts  one  of  the  few  with  whose  distance  from 
03  we  are  accjuaiated.  In,  ^let,  so  &r  as  observa- 
ti<Hi  has  yet  gone,  tUs  star  is  nearer  to  us  than  any 
in  the  northern  heavens.  Knowing  the  star's  real 
Stance,  we  can  translate  the  star  s  apparent  mo- 
tion into  real  transverse  motkm  in  miles  per  annum. 
When  this  has  been  done,  it  results  that  the  star  is 
moving  over  nearly  1,450  millions  of  miles  annually, 
in  a  dirfKtion  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  line  of  sight. 
This  motion  is  equivalent  to  about  forty  miles  per 
iCeond. 

Bat  the  star  may  reallv  be  moving  much  more 
n{Hdly  through  space.  For  besides  this  transverse 
Dwtion,  it  may  have  a  motion  of  approach  or  reces- 
non  with  respect  to  the  earth.  A  motion  of  this 
XHt  would,  of  coarsew>n>duce  no  effect  on  the  star's 
an;»arent  poeition.  The  only_  effect  it  could  have 
Would  be  to  increase  or  diminish  the  star's  apparent 
h^htnesL  Bat  so  enormous  is  the  distance  of  the 
fixed  stars  that  no  effect  of  this  sort  could  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place.  For,  let  ua  suppose  that  Gl 
Cyzni  is  approaching  us  at  the  rate  above  assigned 
to  ue  star's  transverse  nu>tion,  —  that  is,  at  the  rate 
of  1,4jO  millions  of  miles  in  a  year.  This  space, 
enormous  as  it  seems,  scarcely  exceeds  the  fifty- 
thousandth  part  of  the  star's  distance  ;  so  that  in  a 
thousand  years  the  star  would  not  be  nearer  to  us 
by  more  than  one-fifUeth  part  of  its  present  distance. 


It  seems,  therefore,  quite  hopeless  to  look  for 
information  respecting  any  motions  of  this  stxt 
among  the  fixed  stars.  For  if  no  evidence  of  motion 
towards  or  from  us  can  be  detected  in  the  case  of  a 
body  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  nearest  among 
the  fixed  stars,  it  is  still  less  likely  to  be  afforded  in 
the  case  of  other  stars. 

Yet  the  problem  here  presented  is  precisely  the 
one  whose  solution  we  have  to  record.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  problem  has  been  solved  is  deserv- 
ing of  c^ful  study.  We  shall  have  to  make  some 
preliminary  remarks,  which  at  first  sight  seem 
scarcely  to  bear  on  the  subject  we  are  dealing  with. 

It  is  known  that  light  travels  in  a  scries  of  waves 
of  extreme  minuteness,  and  propngated  with  ex- 
treme velocity  through  an  ethereal  medium  which 
occupies  all  space  and  the  interstices  of  solid  bodies. 
We  know  little  of  the  habitudes  of  this  ethereal 
medium;  in  fact,  we  only  know  of  its  existence 
throflgh  its  quality  of  transmitting  light  and  heat. 
So  long  as  light  and  heat  were  supposed  to  travel 
directly  from  the  sun  and  stars  to  the  earth,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  fluid  occupying  the  interstellar  and 
interplanetary  spaces  could  hardly  ha\^  been  sus- 
pected. But  the  case  is  different  now  that  the  un- 
dulatory  theory  of  li^ht  has  been  established.  For, 
just  as  the  truismisston  of  the  tidal  wave  from  the 
Southern  Ocea^  to  our  own  shores  is  an  evidence 
(and  would  be,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  evidence)  that 
tbe  waters  which  wash  our  shores  communicate 
with  the  southern  seas,  so  the  fact  that  light-waves 
from  the  sun  and  from  the  stars  reach  our  earth 
affords  sufficient  evidence  that  the  medium  in  which 
they  travel  occupies  —  without  break  or  interrup- 
tion —  the  interplanetary  and  interstellar  spaces. 

The  waves  of  light  are,  as  we  have  said,  exceed- 
ingly minute.  It  has  been  proved  that  their  aver- 
age length  ia  about  the  fifly-thousandth  part  of  an 
inch.  But  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  length  ;  and 
light-waves  of  different  length  produce  light  of 
different  colors.  There  are  some  light-waves  so 
long  as  the  forty-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  :  waves 
of  this  length  produce  red  l^bt.  There  are  oth^ 
so  short  as  the  sixty-thousandth  part  of  an  inch : 
waves  of  this  length  produce  violet  H^ht.  Waves 
of  the  average  length  produce  green  light.  And 
we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  is  doubtless 
the  reason  why  green  light  is  so  agreeable  to  the 
eye  ]  for  the  light-appreciating  powers  of  the  eye 
are  called  into  fuller  exercise  in  dealing  with  waves 
belonging  to  either  extreme. 

It  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  are  Fudden 
limits  to  the  length  of  the  waves  we  are  dealing 
with.  Just  as  there  are  sounds  which  are  too  grave 
or  too  acute  to  be  appreciated  by  the  ear,  so  there 
are  light-waves,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  there  are 
forms  of  li^ht,  which  the  eye  has  no  power  to  appre- 
ciate as  hght.  Such  waves  produce  effects,  — 
heating,  actinic,  and  chemical ;  but  the  eye  does 
not  rec<^ize  them  as  light-waves. 

Light  travels  at  the  rate  of  ,180,000  miles  pfir 
second,  and  the  question  may  here  arise  — and  will 
be  found  to  have  an  important  bearimr  on  the 
subject  of  our  paper — whether  waves  <a  different 
length  travel  at  the  same  rate.  Thb  question  must 
be  answered,  it  should  seem,  in  the  affirmative. 
For,  since  light  takes  nearly  an  hour  in  travelling 
from  Jupiter  to  us,  it  would  follow,  if  there  were 
any  appreciable  difference  in  the  rate  'at  which  the 
longer  and  shorter  light-waves '  travel,  that  the  sat- 
eUites,  on  emerging  from  eclipse,  would  not  appear 
white.   Suj^Kse,  or  instance,  that  the  longer  i^ht- 
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waves  travelled  fastest,  then  a  satellite  immt'dialely 
ailer  eclipse  would  apprar  rod,  and  gradually,  as 
light  of  the  other  colors  of  the  spectrum  camtf  to 
reinforce  the  red  light,  the  color  of  the  satfllitc 
would  change  from  red  through  orange,  buff,  fawn- 
color,  and  (lushed  white  to  pure  white.  Similarly, 
if  the  shorter  light-waves  travelled  fasteFt,  the  color 
of  the  satellite  would  eliange  from  violet  through 
indigt^  olive,  rusect,  and  greenish  white  to  pure 
white.  As  no  such  changes  occur,  we  may  assume 
with  considerable  confidence  that  light-waves  of 
different  length  travel  at  the  same  rate. 

We  now  have  to  consider  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
If  we  imagme  a  stout  swimmer  urging  his  way 
amidst  a  wave-to^  sea,  or  rather,  amidst  a  sea 
crossed  by  a  succession  of  long  roller:',  we  shall  see 
that,  according  to  the  direction  of  his  motion,  he 
would  be  apt  to  form  a  different  estimate  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  waves  were  travelling.  It  is  clear, 
that  in  the  case  only  of  his  swimming  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  that  of  the  wave-fronts  would  the  waves 
seem  to  pass  him  at  their  true  rate.  If  he  swam 
facing  them,  they  would  seem  to  travel  more  quickly, 
and  if  he  swam  with  them,  they  would  seem  to  travel 
more  slowly  than  they  would  if  he  were  at  rest. 
Now,  if  he  weic  not  to  consider  his  own  motion,  he 
would  be  led  by  these  varying  appearances  to  form 
varying  estimates,  not  merely  of  the  velocity  of  the 
waves,  but  of  their  brcwllli-  The  faster  the  wave- 
crests  passed  him,  the  narrower  would  the  waves 
appear  to  be,  and  eke  vctvii. 

It  is  obvious  that  similar  considerations  apply  to 
any  system  of  waves  whatever.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  waves  in  air  which  produce  sound.  Tliese  travel 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  1,200  feet  pi^  second.  If  a 
Bound  be  maintained  at  a  given  pilcli  —  that  is,  by 
air-waves  of  given  length,  —  this  sound  will  appear 
to  vary  in  pitch  according  as  the  auditor  is  at  rest, 
or  moving  towards  or  from  the  souree  of  sound, — 
if  only,  in  the  latter  cases,  the  observer's  rate  of  mo- 
tion bears  an  appreciable  proportion  to  the  rate  at 
which  sound  travels.  It  was  stated  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Nichol,  of  Glasgow,  that  the  experiment  has 
actually  been  tried.  "  On  the  railway  uniting 
Utrecht  with  Jlaaracn  were  placed,  at  intf  rvals  of 
something  upwards  of  a  thousand  ^'ards,  three  groups 
of  musicians,  who  remained  motionless  during  the 
requisite  period.  Another  musician  on  the  railway 
sounded  at  intervals  one  uniform  note,  and  its  effects 
on  the  ears  of  the  stationary  musicians  have  been 
fully  published.  From  these  certainly  —  from  the 
recoraed  changes  between  grace  and  the  more  ucule, 
and  vice  rci:*a,  confirming  even  numcrlaiUi/  what  the 
relative  velocities  might  have  enabled  one  to  pre- 
dict—  it  appears  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the 
general  theory  is  cjirect,  that  the  note  of  any  sound 
may  be  greatly  modified,  if  not  wholly  changed,  by 
the  celoctlif  of  the.  iiidwiiUml  hcarlni)  it"  or,  he  should 
have  added,  by  the  velocity  of  the  source  of  sound 
Itself.  ■  • 

I^et  us  apply  tlie  SHme  consideration  to  light- 
waves. We  must  lii-^t  considir  the  velocity  of 
light.  It  will  iippi  .ir,  at-fir,it  sight,  hardly  conceiv- 
ame  that  any  orb  in  the  celestial  spaces  should  be 
moving  with  a  velcLify  bearing  an  apprecLible  rela- 
tion to  the  enonnoiis  velocity  with  which  lij^ht  trav- 
els. Even  tie  vclot^ity  of  fil  Cypni  —  about  10 
miles  per  sci:ond  —  would  almost  be  jy'*/  as  com- 
pared with  a  velocity  of  180,000  miles  per  second. 
We  may  compare  the  relation  between  these  un- 
"(jual  relocities  to  that  between  the  velocity  of  the 


awittest  express  train  and  a  vi^louity  ot  about  twenty 
yards  per  hour,  or  one  loot  pf,r  na'inute.  — ■  m  veltii;siy' 
scarcely  exceeding  tliRt  of  the  enail.  If,  ibprefiirp, 
we  supposed  tbo  star  fil  Cyg^ii  K^iinf  'r'llh  Iti/fil 
haoing  a  comlaict  Kavc-len/jth/xn  other  w&rd?,  with 
monochfomalic  light,  we  could  not  expect  to  detect 
any  difference  in  the  color  of  its  light  on  acconnt  of 
any  motion  the  star  may  have  towards  or  from  the 
earth. 

But  a  consideration  connected  with  the  wortls  we 
have  italicized  renders  the  solution  of  our  problem 
in  this  wa^  altogether  hopeless.    Returoinf;  to  oar 
swimmer,  if  waves  of  every  possible  length  between 
certain  limits  were  passing  him,  and  he  were  only 
Citpable  of  noticing  those  which  seemed  to  lie  be- 
tween much  narrower  limits  of  length,  it  would 
clearly  make  no  difference  whether  he  swam  with 
or  against  the  course  of  the  waves.    And  this  case 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  observer  on 
earth.    The  astronomer,  M.  Doppler,  who  first  sug-  I 
gestcd  that  the  colors  of  the  stars,  and  especially  of  j 
certain  double  stars,  might  depend  on  the  stars'  mo- 
tions  of  recess  or  approach,  omitted  to  take  this  int-  . 
portant  circumstance  into  consideration.     If  we 
a.iPiimed  thnt  a  star  were  approaching  us  so  rapldlr  ' 
that  the  waves  of  red  light  were  apparently  reduct'd  I 
in  length  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  orange  lipht.  I 
then  the  or.inge  part  of  the  star's  light  would  pro-  I 
duce  the  effect  of  yellow  light,  the  yellow  of  preen,  i 
the  green  of  blue,  the  blue  of  indigo,  the  indigo  of 
violet,  and,  lastly,  the  violet  part  of  the  light  would 
become  inappreciable.    So  far,  then,  there  seems  to 
bo  a  change  —  in  the  loss  of  all  the  red  psrt  of  the 
light.   But  as  it  is  certain  that  there  are  light- waves 
of  greater  length  than  those  which  produce  red  I'ght- 
and  that  these  waves  by  being  apparently  shortened 
could  become  appreciable  to  the  sight  and  give  the 
effect  of  red  light,  we  see  that  there  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  change  whatever  in  the  color  of  the  light 
received  from  a  star  moving  towards  us  even  at  the 
tremendous  rate  indicated  by  our  supposition. 

Thus  we  seem  to  be  no  nearer  the  solution  of  our 
problem  than  we  were  before. 

But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  light  receivwl 
from  the  sun  and  stars  which  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  which  has  led  to  a  very  satisfactorj-  and 
trustworthy  solution  of  the  difiicult  problem  we 
have  been  dealing  with. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  solar  spectrum  ts 
crossed  by  a  multitude  of  dark  lines  parallel  to 
each  other  and  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the 
spectrum.  These  lines  are  arranged  in  so  com- 
plex a  manner  that  each  of  the  stronger  lines,  and 
every  group  of  faint  lines,  Is  distinctly  recognizable. 
Thus  physicists  speak  of  the  strong  line  F  in  the 
green  part  of  the  spectrum,  of  the  double  line  D  in 
the  orange  part  of  the  spectrum,  of  the  group  of 
seven  lines  in  such  and  such  a  part  of  the  spectrum, 
and  so  on.  These  lines  never  vary  in  arrangement 
or  position.  Corresponding  lines  are  seen  in  the 
spectra  of  the  stars  ;  the  spectra  vary  among  them- 
selves, hut  each  spectrum  remains  constant  as  re- 
si«!cts  the  arrangement  of  it<i  distinctive  lines.  But 
note  also,  that,  altlioiigh  dlffi.'rent  stars  have  different 
Fpecira,  yet  these  variations  arise  merely  from  the 
fact  that  certain  lines  arc  present  in  one  spectrum  ' 
and  wanting  in  another,  or  vice  rfrxa.  The  lines 
which  <lo  appear  are  the  same  lines  which  have 
been  measured  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Thus  a  phys- 
icist will  say,  —  In  the  spectrum  of  such  and  such  a 
star  the  lines  B,  D,  and  F  are  well  seen ;  the  exist- 
ence of  C  and  E  is  suspected,  but  these  lines  ore 
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very  famt ;  G  and  II  are  not  seen.  He  Imtes  that 
these  lines  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, either  because  he  has  carefully  estimated 
tbuir  portion,  or  because  he  has  broi^ht  the  star's 
spectrum  into  direct  comparison  with  the  <:pectra  of 
certain  terrestrial  elements  in  which  these  lines 
appear. 

Now  here  we  have  at  once  a  moat  delicate  means 
of  detecting  stellar  movements  of  approach  or  re- 
cess. If  in  the  spectrum  of  a  star  we  can  see  a 
recognizable  group  of  lines,  or  a  line  recc^izable 
by  ita  strength,  and  if  in  any  way  we  can  prove  that 
tbia  line  does  not  hold  the  exact  position  which  it 
has  in  the  solar  spectrum,  then  the  change  of  posi- 
tion must  be  linked  hpon  as  due  to  the  star's 
motion  towards  or  from  tJie  eardi.  The  shifting  of 
the  spectrum  bodil}',  which,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
duces no  cliange  whatever  in  the  star's  co^or,  brings 
all  the  luiei*  into  new  positions,  and  any  one  line, 
marked  enough  for  ready  examination,  sufEces  as 
well  as  a  hundred  to  determine  the  existence  of  sucb- 
a  change. 

We  need  hardly  say,  however,  that  the  injury, 
even  under  these  favorable  circumstances,  is  one 
of  extreme  delicacy.  In  the  ordinary  prismatic 
spectrum  the  change  of  fK)siti»n  would  be  wholly 
inappreciable,  and  the  eminent  physicist  who  has 
just  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  in  the  case  of 
the  star  Sirius,  had  to  make  use  of  a  spectroscope 
bavinf;  a  dispersive  power  seven  times  as  great  as 
that  of  a  single  equiangular  prism  of  crown  glass, 
in  order  sufficiently  to  magnify  the  variation  in 
question.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  IIugglDs,  came  to 
the  exanunation  of  the  problem  we  are  considering;, 
with  a  iarge  amount  of  experience  in  spectroscopic 
researches ;  }'et  it  was  a  problem  of  such  extreme 
difficulty  that  much  time  was  expended,  and  man^ 
experimeQts  were  made,  before  he  could  conduct  bis 
inquiry  to  a  successful  issue- 

iilr.  Iluggins  first  satisGed  himself  that  a  certain 
conspicuons  line  in  the  Epectruin  of  Sirius  corre- 
sponds to  the  line  F  in  the  solar  spectrum.  This 
line  also  appears  as  a  bri;!ht  line  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  light  ot  hydrogen.  The  spectra  of  Sirius  and 
of  incandescent  hydrogen  were  then  brought  side 
b^'  side  for  direct  comparison.  With  the  poweiful 
dif>]>eraing  spectroscope  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Hug- 
gins,  the  Une  F  in  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  was  found 
to  be  separated  by  about  one  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  from  the  corresponding  line 
in  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen.  The  displacement 
was  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  so  that  it 
indicated  a  motion  of  recession  oetween  tbe  earth 
and  the  star, 

Now  the  di.«pUcemcnt  having  been  measured  very 
accurattdy,  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  the  rate  at 
which  Sirius  is  receding  from  the  earth.  The  ob- 
served alteration  is  found  to  indicate  a  recession  at 
the  rate  of  41.4  miles  per  second.  But  we  must 
consider  tbe  earth's  motion  also,  because  she  moves 
so  rapidly  around  tbe  sun  as  largely  to  aflect  the 
apparent  motions  of  recess  or  approach  which  the 
stars  may  have  with  respect  to  her.  She  travels 
around  her  orbit  at  a  mean  rate  of  about  eighteen 
miles  per  second.  At  the*timo  of  Mr.  Hug^ns'H  ob- 
servation the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  was 
such  that  she  was  receding  from  Sirius  at  the  rate 
of  about  twelve  miles  p«r  second.  Deducting  this 
velocity  from  the  total  rate  of  recession,  it  results 
that  Sirius  is  receding  from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of 
about  29^  miles  per  second,  or  abont  930  millions  of 
miles  annually. 


Two  circumstances  hare  to  be  conndered,  how- 
ever, before  we  can  look  upon  the  actual  motion  of 
Sirius  as  determined. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  sun,  with  his  system 
of  attendant  orbs,  is  speeding  through  space  at  the 
rate  of  IDO  millions  of  miles  per  year.  And  it  hap- 
pens that  the  point  in  space  towards  which  the  sun  is 
moving  —  which  lies  in  the  constellation  Hercules  — 
is  almost  exactly  opposite  the  constellation  Canis 
Major  in  which  the  star  Sirius  is  situated.  There- 
for«  we  must  diminish  the  above-mentioned  motion 
of  recession  by  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  sun's 
proper  motion,  leaving  to  Sirius  a  proper  motian  of 
recession  of  ahoxtt  780  millions  of  miles  per  annum. 

Lastly,  we  must  consider  the  transverse  proper  mo- 
tion of  Sirius.  It  follows  from  Henderson  s  estimate 
of  the  distance  of  Sirius  (lately  confirmed  by  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe),  that  the  star  has 
a  transverse  motion  of  about  450  millions  of  miles 
per  annum.  Combining  this  motion  with  the  star's 
motion  of  recession,  we  deduce  an  actual  velocity 
through  space  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  millions 
of  miles  in  a  year,  or  about  thirty-three  miles  per 
second. 

But  it  is  rather  from  what  is  promised  than  from 
the  information  which  has  actually  been  obtained, 
that  tbe  process  of  inquiry  so  successfully  pursued  by 
Mr.  Huggins  derives  its  chief  interest.  Doubtless 
the  discovery  that  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens 
is  speeding  onward  with  so  enormous  a  velocity 
through  space  is  in  itself  well  deserving  of  our  at- 
tention. But  if  it  shall  become  posuble  —  and  we 
see  nothing  in  tbe  nature  of  things  which  should 
prevent  it—  to  determine  in  the  same  manner  the 
motions  of  recession  or  approach  of  all  tbe  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  then  we  shall  have  a  fund  of 
knowledge  from  which  many  most  important  ftcts 
respecting  the  economy  of  tbe  stellar  system  can- 
not fail  to  be  deduced. 

For,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  knowledge 
which  astronomers  had  already  gleaned  respecting 
stellar  motions,  and  the  use  to  which  they  had  ap- 
plied that  knowledge. 

They  had  obtained  exact  estimates  of  the  ap- 
parent motions  of  the  stars  —  or  what  is  termed 
their  proper  moUon  —  upon  the  celestial  sphere. 
But,  at  first  sight,  these  estimates  appear  almost 
valoelen,  so  far  as  our  views  respecting  the  tme  mo- 
tions of  the  stellar  universe  are  concerned.  For, 
first,  as  we  have  idready  mentioned,  tbe  motion  thus 
indicated  in  any  case  might  in  reality  be  but  asmall 
portion  of  a  star's  true  motion.  And  further,  unless 
a  star's  distance  be  known,  the  determination  of  the 
proper  motion  affords  no  indication  whatever,  even 
respecting  the  star's  true  transverse  motion.  Now 
there  are  not  twenty  stars  in  the  whole  heavens  whose 
distances  from  us  have  been  estimated  in  any  tcay, 
and  there  are  not  ten  whose  distances  can  be  said 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Nor  is  there 
much  probability  that  tbe  list  will  ever'be  greatly 
extended.  Fur  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  are 
so  enormous  that  the  powers  of  our  best  instruments 
and  the  skill  of  our  best  obsurvers  are  taxed  to  tiie 
utmost  to  obtain  —  even  in  a  few  favorable  in- 
stances —  any  information  whatever  respecting  the 
minuto  and  almost  evanescent  shifting  of^  position  on 
which  the  .determination  of  a  star's  diEtance  depends. 

And  yet,  from  the  consideration  of  the  imperfect 
information  afforded  by  the  stars'  apparent  proper 
motions,  astronomers  have  been  able  to  deduce  one 
of  the  most  interosting  astronomical  discoveries  yet 
effected.   They  have  learned  that  the  sun  with  his 
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atteodsnt  system,  is  speeding  onwards  tlirongb  space, 
in  a  certain  direction  which  they  have  been  able  to 
assign,  and  at  a  rate  of  no  less  tJian  l&O  millions  of 
miles  per  annum.  A  law  also  affecting  tiie  general 
system  of  ftellar  motkms  baa  been  gvessed  at,  and . 
has  been  conaiderod  by  many  eminent  astronomers : 
to  be  rapported  by  mm  cieotly  satisfaoto^  dndeBcOa . 
It  has  been  nppowd  tiiat  the  proper  motiont  of  the 
stars  indicate  a  vast  fleriei  of  orbital  mations  anmnd 
a  point  in  space  wluch  does  not  lie  Tery  ftr  from 
the  star  Alcyone,  —  the  principal  star  of  the  Pleiades. 
I  am  not  patting  forward  tbis  supposed  law  as  stand- 
ing by  any  means  on  a  similar  basis  with  the  fact  of 
the  sun's  onward  motion  throu^  space.  Indeed,  I 
diink  that  the  researches  on  which  &e  law  has  been 
foonded  are  far  from  being  sufficient  to  establish  anch 
a  hypothesis.  But  what!  wish  to  dwell  upon  is  the 
circtnnstance  that  the  obBerved  proper  motions  of 
the  stars,  imperfect  as  ia  the  evidence  they  afford, 
have  yet  led  to  the  discovery  of  one  important  fact, 
and  have  led  to  the  attentive  consideraaon  of  a  yet 
more  important  law  of  stellar  motion. 

Bat  now,  if  the  method  which  Mr.  Huggins  has 
begun  to  apply  shoold  be  extended  to  all,  or  even 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  fixed  stars,  what  impoi^ 
tant  conclusions  may  we  not  hope  to  see  deduced 
from  such  oheervatioBS.  Fw,  in  the  first  place,  the 
motions  of  the  stars  directly  towards  or  from  as  -are 
quite  as  significant  as  th^*  transverse  motions ; 
secondly,  we  shall  know  more  about  the  former  mo- 
tions than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  learn  about 
the  tatter;  and  lastly,  neither  kind  of  knowledge 
considered  separately  could  possibly  lead  to  such 
satisfactory  results  as  we  may  nope  to  gather  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  actual  motions  of  the  stars 
through  space.  There  now  really  seems  a  promise 
that  some  day  something  may  come  to  be  learned 
respecting  the  movements  of  we  sidereal  mechanism. 
The  constellations  which  now  seem  to  be  scattered 
without  discernible  law  over  the  vault  of  heaven 
may  be  forced,  jwrhaps,  to  reveal  to  us  ^eir  secrets, 
the  law  of  oi^nization  wluch  binds  them  into  a  sys- 
tem, the  patha  along  which  their  component  stare 
have  been  travelling  before  they  reached  thdr  pres- 
ent posiUon,  and  those  along  which  they  are  to 
travel  for  many  fiiture  ages.  WEeantime  long  pro- 
cesses of  patient  labor  and  systematic  observation 
lie  before  the  astronomer.  Not  in  our  day,  nor  per- 
chance for  many  generations,  will  the  Copernicns 
of  the  stellar  system  appear ;  and  for  him  astrono- 
mers will  have  to  lay  up  during  those  long  years  a 
rich  store  of  materials.  "How  much,"  says  Sir 
John  Herschel,  "  is  escaping  us !  And  how  unwor- 
thy in  it  in  them  who  call  themselves  philosophers 
to  let  the  {^nd  phenomena  of  nature  —  those  slow 
but  majestic  manifestations  of  the  power  and  glory 
of  God  —  glide  by  unnoticed,  and  drop  out  of  mem- 
ory beyond  reach  of  recovery,  because  we  will  not 
take  the  ijains  to  note  them  in  thdr  unobtrasive 
and  furtive  passage,  because  we  see  them  in  tbeir 
evcrj--day  dress,  and  mark  no  sudden  change,  and 
eonfludc  that  all  is  dead  because  we  will  not  look 
for  signs  of  life,  and  that  all  is  uninteresting  because 
we  are  not  impressed  and  dazsiled.  To  say  indeHd," 
he  ad^s,  "  that  ever>-  individual  star  in  the  Milty 
Way  ia  to  have  its  place  determined  and  its  motion 
■watched  would  be  extravagant;  but  at  least  let 
samples  be  taken,  —  at  least  let  monographs  of 
parts  be  made,  with  powerful  telescopes  and  refined 
rastmments,  —  that  we  may  know  what  is  going  on 
in  that  abyss  of  stars,  where  at  present  imagiBation 
iraDdeni  without  a  guide." 


THE  UISCHIEF-MAEES. 

A  CHJLnBB  nOK  A  BEmnHTAL  TODBIST'S  JOCKKAL. 

At  Heidelberg,  admiring  the  grand  andbeantiltd 
scene  opening  Wore  me,  1  strolled  from  the  castle 
garden  to  the  cemetery.  The  pictDreeque  varieties 
there  presented  were  agreeably  soothing,  wUle  sal- 
emn  meditittion  was  invitBd  ligr  tke  inicriptioos  <m 
the  monumental  stones,  so  far  as  an  imperfect  kao^ 
edge  of  the  German  tongue  enablw  m«  to  mtka 
them  ont,  in  which  piety  nd  afibotion  oomawaded 
dear  departed  relatives  to  God. 

Leaving  the  graveyard,  a  oorrveniewt  seat  was 
offered  in  liie  Beigbbmng  road.  Taking  pc— esoion 
of  it,  my  mnsings  were  continaed.  I  eared  on  the 
majestic  ranges  of  mountains,  and  all  the  glories  cf 
the  landscape.  Hieir  grandeur  made  me  feel  my 
own  insignificance,  and  almost  compelled  me  to  ex- 
claim wiUi  the  Psalmist,  "  Lord,  what  is  man,  that 
thou  regardest  him  ?  " 

ITie  next  mmnent  my  eyes  rested  on  «  living  ob- 
ject, which  m  some  measure  turned  the  course  of  my 
thoughts,  and  made  me  suppose  myself  of  impor- 
tance. It  was  a  Mack  beetle,  pecnliar,  I  bdieve,  to 
that  part  of  the  counti^.  It  had  a  high  round  back* 
covered, — shielded  with  a  seemingly  unpeoetraUe 
shelL  It  was  a  miniature  tortdse,  and,  I  believe,  a 
superior  specimen  of  the  qoecies,  yet  compared  with 
him  I  was  not  to  be  thought  so  Utue  of,  after  alL 

The  stranger  was  travelling  at  a  great  pace  for  a 
beetle.  His  coat  was  of  a  sombre  color.  He  mig^ 
be  a  mourner  hastening  to  follow  a  departed  friead 
to  his  last  resting-fdace,  as  he  was  moving  towards 
the  cemetery. 

I  do  not  niink  that  I  am  cruel.  Few  people  own 
they  are  so.  Many  of  my  friends  claim  excellent 
hearts,  and  say  they  hate  cruelty  to  dumb  animals, 
but  would  have  them  in  their  proper  place,  into 
which  they  try  to  kick  them  as  often  as  they  «me 
within  reach.  I  entertained  no  thought  of  injuring 
the  insect  before  nte.  Always  disposed  to  claim 
credit  for  tenderness  towards  all  sentient  creatures, 
—  accnstoined  to  «ay  I  was  willing  to  *'  call  the  worm 
my  brother,"  —  I  shonld  have  hau  so  ereat  olyecticm 
to  hail  the  beetle  as  my  coosin.  Stul,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  molesting  him.  There  will  be  no 
barm,"  thought  I,  "in  giving  him  a  little  surprise, 
without  hurting  him";  so  I  dropped  my  black  kid 
glove  over  him.  It  was  playfully  done  ;  not  thrown 
down  in  defiance  or  with  any  hostile  design.  Afler 
a  minute's  pause  I  took  it  up,  and  was  amused  to 
mark  the  suppooed  effect  of  my  prank. 

The  poor  httle  black  gentleman  stood  motionless. 
He  was  evidently  appalled  at  the  extraoT^linarr 
oloom  which  bad  come  over  him,  and  vrbich  had 
been  so  suddenly  abated.  Sudi  an  incident  bad 
never  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  expe- 
rience,-or  in  that  of  tlie  oldest  beetle-inhabitant  of 
the  Duchy.  As  it  was  of  no  use  pausing  to  reflect 
on  what  could  not  be  accounted  for,  he  resumed  his 
march,  but  had  not  journeyed  over  more  than  a  fool 
of  ground  when  my  glove  descended,  to  corer  him 
again.  I  was  rather  slow  to  withdraw  it  AVbea 
at  length  I  did  so,  the  creature,  as  before,  seemed 
riveted  to  the  spot.  That  the  light  of  day,  whicb 
had  been  so  suddenly  taken  away,'  and  then  bo  hap 
pily  restored,  should  be  withdrawn  anew,  prob(dM3r 
shocked  the  little  traveller,  whom  I,  with  the  over- 
bearing folly  imputed  to  the  Knglishman  whenever 
he  finds  himself  a  foreigner,  had  thought  proper  to 
affront  in  his  native  land. 

I  could  only  guess  what  his  conclnsitxis 
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Whether  "he  was  incensed  at  the  impertinence  of  a 
foolish  touristf  trembled  at  being  assailed  by  a  giant, 
or  supposed  some  awful  convulson  of  natee  an- 
nounced the  world  to  be  at  an  end,  I  cotdd  not  de- 
termine. AVhatever  his  impressioas,  he  soon  decided 
to  ^  resolutely  ibrward  with  increased  speed,  as  if 
anxious  to  withdraw  from  that  fatal  spot.  I  still 
watched  him.  He  had  got  half  across  the  road 
when  he  eamo  to  a  liitle  mound  or  bankr  which 
bordered  a  deeply  indented  trade,  left  by  the  wheel 
of  s  cart  or  wagon.  Here,  in  his  haste  to  escape, 
he  had  the  niflfortase  to  loose  bis  footing,  and  fell 
over  into  the  track,  and  oa  his  back.  Murlcing  the 
accident,  I  had  the  charity  to  hokl  a  finger  of  my 
glove  so  that  be  could  reach  it.  He  clung  to  it,  and, 
thos  assisted,  soon  regained  his  feet.  I  then  left 
him,  and  he  followed,  proceeding  ai  expaditaonaly  m 
he  could  to  his  bopie  or  destinataon. 

He  went  towaridB  the  cemeterj',  possibly  with  aa 
moch  sensibility  aa  I  pretended  to,  wishing  to  visit 
the  grave  of  a  friend  or  relative  sadly,  reflecting,  aa 
he  approached  the  gravestones,  that  hieetles,  delicate- 
ly and  wonderfully  favored  and  shielded  by  nature  as 
they  are,  must  yield  to  inexorable  death,  aa  if  they 
were  of  no  more  aecount  than  the  poor,  huge,  wing- 
less, thin-skinned  biped  man. 

My  conacience  smote  ma.  It  struck  me  that  I 
had  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  if  I  had  not 
committed  a  cowardly  aasaalt,  oo  an  unoffending 
stratigttr,  which  he  might  reasonably  conclude  I 
would  have  been  afraid  to-  take  with  one  oi  my  own 
size.  If  I  deemed  offence  trifling,  it  might,  I 
reflected,  prove  as  injurious  to  him  aa  an  act  of 
wanton  cruelty  would  have  been.  Bofuness  of 
mighty  importance,  perhaps,  required  his  presence 
at  a  partic-ular  laomeot,  to  which,  through  me,  he 
had  b<!en  unable  to  attend.  For  anght  I  knew,  if 
he  were  not  detained  so  long  as  to  make  hb  tem- 
porary absence  awfully  damaging,  still,  to  him,  the 
(-■unsequcncos  might  prove  very  serious.  The  more 
I  turned  this  matter  over  in  my  mind  the  more 
culpable  I  found  myself, 

Lilt  me,  thought  I,  suppose  this  individuat,  a 
highly  renpectable  beetle,  expected  home  to  enliven 
a  ramily  circle,  say  oa  the  occaabn  of  a  christeniiig 
or  a  birthday,  wliat  a  reception  might  awiut  him  in 
con^(.'({U(.'iice  of  my  causing  him  to  so  latti  !  How 
could  hn  satisfactorily  account  for  the  delay,  sup- 
posing the  community  to  which  he  belongs  have 
no  better  means  of  making  known  what  chances 
are  offorerl  than  by  the  absurdly  irregular  jaigon 
human  dunces  call  good  English  ?  "\Vhat,  i  won- 
dered, would  be  Hie  scene  in  the  chimney  comer, 
(that  is,  if  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  found  in  the 
(<rand  Duchy)  or  nook  in  which  the  family  were  to 
ass«mble. 

The  curioat}-  thus  awakened  caused  me  instantly 
to  divest  myself  of  my  tlcah  and  bones,  mentally, 
with  my  coat  and  vest,  and  follow  the  beetle  UBseen, 
which  I  could  very  easily  do,  as  philosophers  have 
proved  beyond  the  diadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mind,  or  the  essential  part  of  mau,  ia 
not  quite  equal  in  nze  to  a  grain  of  sand. 

I  was  close  at  his  heels  when  he  reached  his 
home,  which  was  under  one  of  the  joists  beneadi 
the  floor  of  a  moderate-$ized  house,  i  soon  under- 
8t«).],  for,  having  got  rid  of  my  superfluous  bones 
and  brains,  I  was-etjual  to  an  insect  in  underatand- 
ing,  and  could  comprehend  all  that  was  siud  and 
done  in  that  society.  I  soon  found  that  I  was  for- 
tonately  present  at  a  meeting  of  soore  than  cotmnoB 
interesL   The  fiunily  of  mj  aev  acquaintance  had 


been  called  t(%ether  to  celebrate  the  waddiiu;  of  his 
only  son,  who  had  that  very  day  been  nnited  to  the 
beetle  of  hid  heart. 

The  absence  of  the  senior  hod  been  a  matter  of 
regret  and  alarm  ;  but  these,  now  that  he  appeared 
»afe  and  sound,  gave  way  to  anger,  and  his  consort 

—  the  lady  of  the  joist —  opened  upon  bim  rather 
impatiently :  — 

"  Why,  Mr.  Bhuikie,  where  can  you  have  been  ? 
On  nich  a  day  as  this,  I  diink  you  might  for  one 
have  been  at  boane,  instead  of  going  about  gossip- 
ingor  gambling  with  your  fellowa." 

Thus  the  lady,  to  wbich  he  replied :  —  * 
"If  I  seem  to  have  been  remiss, — if  I  have  kept 
otir  friends  and  the  dinner  waiting,  —  when  I  tell 
what  has  canaed  my  absence,  you  will  not  be  sor- 
.  prised  at  my  want  of  punctuality.  I  was  on  my 
way  at  the  proper  hour,  and  had  reached  the  great 
road,  when  I  saw  one  of  the  huge  monsters  called 
men,  wbom  we  have  occasionally  encountered.  Not 
wishing  to  be  seen  in  sut^  company,  I  ran  from  him 
as  het  as  I  conld,  when  a  vast  black  cloud,  or  paU, 

—  so  vast  thai  it  would  have  covered  a  host  of  a 
thoasand  beetles, — descended.  It  fell  on  me.  It 
was  &lt  aS'  much  as  seen ;  and  its  weight  was  so 
enormoos  that  I  wonder  I  anrvived  the  pressure.  I 
breathed  with  difficulty,  and  my  alarm,  I  must  con- 
fess, was  great,  when,  hi  1  the  cloud  was  raised  at 
suddenly  as  it  had  been  lowered.  B^CHcing  in  my 
deliverance,  I  was  anxioBS  to  make  known  what  had 
befallen,  and  put  forth  the  best  two  or  three  of  all 
my  feet  foremost,  when,  strange  to  say,  Uie  same 
dense  dark  man — whatever  it  was  —  again  ob- 
scured the  &ce  of  day,  and  positively  sinking  to  the 
cart^  dropped  on  me,  and  instantly  rendered  me 
motionless,  but  without  crushing  me,  by  its  immense 
weight  and  unrelenting  pressure." 

"  Father,  lather!"  Mr.  Blackie,  junior,  here  ex- 
claimed, with  a  glance  which  was  evidently  equivar 
lent  to  "  What  a  whopper  ! " 

"  Bhtckie,"  said  the  lady,  the  mother  of  the  last 
speaker,  "  I  wonder  how  you,  the  father  of  a  family, 
can  sit  there  and  tell  such  outrageously  naughty 
stories  I   I  have  not  patience  to  listen." 

"  That  you  have  not  patienee,"  said  my  acquain- 
tance, "  I  will  not  pretend  to  deny ;  but  I  have 
more  to  tell.  Ag^n  the  terrible  gloom  passed 
away;  again  I  was  released;  and  I  confes*  — 
though  I  believe  my  courage  as  a  beetle  has  never 
been  doubted  —I  was  much  alarmed,  and  fled  from 
the  spot  where  I  was  arrested  aa  fast  as  I  could.  A 
bank  which  lay  in  my  way  I  ascended  in  haste,  and, 
misaiDg  my  step,  in  consequence  of  the  sciatica 
whichTias  lately  affected  three  of  my  legs,  I  tumbled 
head  foremost.  I  had  fallen  on  my  back,  and  was 
trying  to  turn  myself,  when,  to  my  inexpreasiWe 
horror,  the  darkness  again  hung  over  me.  I  saw,  I 
trembled ;  but,  strange  to  say,  what  seemed  to  be  a 
strip,  a  slice,  or  aable  stalk,  was  extended  to  mn, 
and  touched  without  woanditig.  That  moment  I 
adopted  the  hdid  resolution,  not  of  taking  the  bull 
by  the  boms,  but  of  claspins  the  column  (he  meant 
the  finger  of  my  glove),  and  this  enabled  me  to  re- 
gain my  feet.  I  was  now  nkyself  agun,  and  turned 
with  a  determined  spirit  towards  ^e  monster  biped, 
who,  as  I  judged,  had  subjected  me  to  this  astound- 
ing visitation.  He  cored  not  to  encounter  the 
wrath  he  had  provoked,  and  retreated.  I  pursued 
him  in  vain  ;  1  saw  bim  no  more.'* 

The  exclairaUioas  of  the  lad}-  and  her  son  were 
here  renewed ;  they  caused  a  cricket  from  the  next 
crack  to  spring  up  with  aonsentent,  so  abruptly  as 
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to  startle  Mr.  Longtegs,  a  venerable  spider,  whose 
home  was  Just  above,  and  who  was  then  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  jusdce, — executing  a  despe- 
rate web-breakcr,  who  had  outrageously  invaded  the 
dwelUog-place  of  Mr.  Longle^s  in  broad  day. 

For  this  scene,  as  above  told, — and  the  correct- 
ness oT  the  report  cannot  be  doubted,  —  I  am  respbn- 
sible.  Mjr  careless-folly  had  not  only  caused  appre- 
hension, disappointment,  and  strange  surprise  in 
a  family,  bnt  the  poor  traveller  I  hau  arrested  with- 
out the  slightest  provocation  aufTers  Irom  it  to  this 
day.  He  never  believed  in  spectres  and  table- 
rapping  but  what  he  relates  poea  so  far  beyond 
anything  experienced  by  Mr.  Home,  and  believed 
by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Mr.  William  Howitt, 
that  it  is  likely  to  cause  his  exclusion  from  good 
beetle, society.  glove  did  not  wound  his  person, 
but  the  narraUve  it  forced  him  to  tell  baa  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  witJi  suspicion  and  contempt. 

This,  however^  it  will  be  remarked,  is,  afcer  all, 
only  the  case  of  a  male  or  gentleman  beetle.  Sup- 
pose, however,  the  insect  I  meddled  with  had  been 
a  lady.  I  could  not  distinguish  the  sex.  It  might 
have  been  an  unfortunate  or  unprotected  female. 
She  nughtbave  been  a  beauty,  —  one  whose  charms 
had  caused  her  to  be  celebrated,  not  as  "  fairest  of 
the  fair,"  but  as  blackest  of  the  black,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  Supposing  she  had  been  thus 
n^stertously  detained,  and  had  made  such  a  report 
of  the  circumstance,  what  beetle  of  sense  could  be- 
lieve her  account  of  it?  What  dire  suspicions 
might  have  been  awakened  ?  A  name  till  then  un- 
Bollied  would  have  been  tarnished,  her  fkir  &me 
sullied,  her  character  lost  forever ! 


A  WORD  TO  MUSICAL  NOVELISTS. 

It  is  an  awkward  thing  in  real  life  to  find  that 
you  have  been  complimenting  an  author  or  com- 
poser on  the  excellence  of  another  man's  work.  "  I 
assure  you,  Jones,  it 's  the  best  thing  yon  ever  did." 
"  Yes,"  replies  Jones,  "  but  it  is  n't  mine  ;  that  fel- 
low Smith  wrote  it."  Novelists  and  authors  gener- 
ally—  but  especially  novelists  —  are  fond  of  prais- 
ing Weber  for  the  melody  known  as  "  ^\'eber's  Last 
Thought,"  which,  Weber  being  dead,  does  not,  per- 
haps, matter  very  much  as  lar  as  he.  personally,  is 
concerned.  Neverthelcsf, "  Weber'.n  Last  Thought " 
was  not  composed  by  Weber,  but  by  his  friend  Rels- 
stger.  Weber  liked  the  melody,  and  often  asked 
Reissiger  to  play  it  to  him  ;  but  that  was  all :  and 
it  was  enongh  and  more  than  enou^  far  the  specu- 
lative publisher  by  whom  "  Weber's  Last  Thought" 
was  engraved  and  broueht  out  We  are  reminded 
of  these  facta,  which  ought  to  be  better  known,  by  a 
passage  in  Henry  Miirger's  posthumous  novel,  "  Le 
Roman  du  Capucin,"  in  which  the  heroine,  after 
praising  Verdi,  and  observing  that  one  of  his 
phrases  "recalls  the  manner  of  Weber,"  adds  that 
the  latter's  "  Dernifere  Pens^e  "  is  "  worth  all  the 
melodies  of  the  Italian  maestro,"  &c.  This  is  hard 
upon  poor  Verdi,  who,  immeasurably  inferior  as  he 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  to  Weber,  at  least  ranks  a 
little  higher  than  Keisaiger. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  who  admits  somewhere  that 
he  neither  knows  nor  cares  anything  about  mu- 
rict  —  he  says,  indeed,  that  it  is  "  the  most  disagree- 
able form  of  noise  that  he  is  acquainted  with,"  — 
does  not,  by  reason  of  hia  total  ignorance,  and  worse 
than  ignorance,  in  that  respect,  abstain  from  intro- 
ducing moskal  incidents  into  bis  novels.  Thus,  in 
"  La  Femme  au  Collier  de  Veloars,"  he  makes 


HolTmaon  play  the  wait!!  known  in  France  as "  1^ 
Dear  "  ("  Sehnsuchtswaltzer  ")  to  the  said  "  Femmc 
au  CoUier  de  Velours"  (she  has  been  guillotined, 
and  her  head  is  only  kept  on  to  her  body  by  a  vel- 
vet collar),  and  attributes  the  piece  to  Beethoven, 
just  as  Miirger  attributes  Iteiesiger's  waltr  to  We- 
ber. The  truth  about  the  waltz  played  by  Aleian- 
dre  Dumaa'a  IIoflTmann  to  Alexandre  Dumas's  head- 
less woman  is,  that  is  was  not  written  by  Beethoven 
at  all.  The  prinqipal  motive  is  by  Schubert,  to 
which  the  same  unprincipled  music-publiBher  who 
christened  it  "  Sehnsuchtswaltzer"  added  sixteen 
bars  by  no  one  in  particular.  Such  tricks  are  seldom 
played  upon  the  authore  of  books.  Neverthclefs,  a 
work  by  Alexandre  Dumas  himself,  and  one  of  bis 
best,  — "  Pascal  Bruno," — was  treated  in  somewhst 
aimilar  fashion  in  England.  It  was  given  into  the  | 
bands  of  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  who'tranuated  it,  and 
pubUshed  it  with  his  own  name  attached  to,  it  as 
"editor,"  and  without  any  author's  name  at  all 
Stendhal,  too,  had  a  passion  for  stealing  other  men'* 
works  and  passing  them  off,  not  precisely  as  bis 
own,  but  as  the  productions  of  an  iman:iDary 
"  Beyle,"  or  an  equally  imaginary  **  Bombet."  It 
is  now  well  known  that  for  his  studies  on  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  and  for  all  the  materials  of  his  (very 
fallacious)  "  Life  of  Rosaini,"  he  was  indebted  to  the 
Abb<5  Carpani.  He  could  not  quite  make  up  his 
mind  to  plunder  Carpani  for  his  own  personal  glori- 
fication, out  he  apparently  saw  no  harm  in  giving 
what  he  took  from  Carpani  to  fictitious  porsona^ie^ 
of  his  own  invention.  Stendhal's  publishers  coald 
be  trusted  to  do  the  rest ;  and  now  Carpani,  attired 
in  tbe  French  garb,  arranged  for  him  by  the  pre- 
tended Beyle/'  is  acAd  at  Michel  Levy's  as  pure 
StendhaL 

To  return  to  our  subject  Let  us  warn  noyeHBts 
of  mnsical  tendencies  gainst  the  common  mistake 
of  supposing  Schubert  to  be  the  composer  of  the 
song  attributed  to  him  under  the  title  of  tbe 
"  Adieu."  Sentimental  heroines  arc  alwaj"?  playing 
Schubert's  melodies  to  their  lovers,  or  to  themselves 
in  their  lovers'  absence;  and  if  the  novelist  does 
not  happen  to  have  read  Oospodin  Lcnz's  capri- 
cious and  fantastic,  but  highly  valuable  and  interest- 
ing work,  entitled  "  Beethoven  et  ses  trois  styles, 
he  is  apt  (as  more  than  one  has  already  done)  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  making  tbe  young  woman  po 
into  raptures  about  "  Schubert's  '  Adieu,' "  which  is 
no  more  Schubert's  than  Schubert's  .wallz,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Sehnsucbtswaluer," 
Beethoven's,  or  than  Reissiser's  waltz,  published  un- 
der tbe  title  of  «  Weber's  Last  Walti "  and  "  Web- 
er's Last  Thonght,"  is  by  Weber.  Balzac  was  fond 
of  Schubert,  or  at  least  of  Schubert's  name.  But 
we  fancy  he  introduced  music  into  his  admirable 
books  only  as  a  means  of  effect,  and  knew  no  aion 
of  the  art  than  the  great  mass  of  novelists,  including 
Charies  de  Bernard,  whose  ideal  of  the  irrestrtibly 
seductive  in  muaic  (see  "  Gerfaut ")  is  the  "  Hate 
de  Ruichatadc's  waltz  "  played  as  a  duet,  —  bass  by 
the  lover,  treble  by  hia  friend's  wife.  It  is,  after  all. 
more  permisfiible  to  regard  Schubert  as  the  comp<>- 
ser  of  a  song  whi(!h  has  always  been  associated  with 
hia  name,  and  which  ig  quite  in  his  style,  than  to 
represent  a  sensible  and  almost  virtuous  woman  a* 
losing  her  head  (her  heart  is  already  gone)  under  the 
influence  of  one  of  Stranos's  waltzes.  The  real 
composer  of"  Schubert's  Adieu  "  was,  according_^to 
tiia  author  of  "  Beethoven  et  ses  trois  styl^  * 
German,  or  Russo-German  amateur,  M- 
ranch,  who  wrote  tbe  melodv-i;i  qaesUon  at  Dorp»t  ■ 
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(Livonia)  in  the  year  1820.  The  ■poem  to  vbicb  he 
get  the  melody  was  not  called  the  "  Adiea  "  (once 
more  a  musicpabliaher'a  invention  I }  but  "  Nach 
Osten."  A  Rasstan  amatear  singer  introduced  the 
tar  to  the  Musical  Society  of  Pans,  and  being  asked 
who  wrote  it,  replied  "  Schubert,"  either  because  he 
knew  DO  better  (Signer  Mario,  vrho  sang  the 
**  Adieu  "  last  season  at  a  concert,  Mr.  Benedict  ac- 
onnpanying  him,  still  fancies  it  is  by  Schubert),  or, 
aa  the  ingenious  Lenz  suggests,  "  because  he  thought 
the  Parisians  voutd  be  much  obliged  to  him  for 
roaring  tbetn  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  one  more 
German  name." 

If  "books  have  their  fates,"  it  is  at  least  not 
often  the  fate  of  a  book  to  get  ascribed,  through  the 
cuetessness  or  stupidity  of  a  publbher,  to  an  author 
vbo  would  never  have  thought  of  claiming  it.  It  is 
othenrise  with  muoc^  compositions,  and  M.  de 
Weyraocb's  "  Kach  Osten  "  having  been  published, 
told,  and  genemlty  adopted  as  Scbuberfs  Adieu," 
will,  to  alt  appearances,  continue  to  be  ao  known 
vDtil  it  is  forgotten  ^together.  The  same  sort  of 
thing  has  oft«n  taken  place  with  dramas,  but  then 
dramatists  are  often  deliberately  dishonest.  Au- 
thors, as  a  rule,  are  honest  Composers  are  unfbr* 
(onate. 


I  ,  OLD  GIRLS. 

It  is  a  little  difRcult  to  disentangle  the  varied 
influences  which  tell  on  ourselves  and  on  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  and  still  harder,  perhaps,  to  sort 
them  when  furly  disentangled  in  any  definite  order 
I  of  value,  but  we  are  inclined  on  the  whole  to  think 
that  the  most  powerful  of  our  social  inSuences  is 
that  of  the  Old  Girl.  Husbands  and  wives,  old 
OMD  and  maidens,  toll  of  course  in  some  way  on 
the  general  maaa  of  thoughts  and  impulses,  of  lives 
aD<l  characters,  around  ^em;  but  their  action  is, 
from  the  very  nature  of  thuir  domestic  positJon, 
.  their  personal  aims,  and  their  buetiness  distractions, 
limited  and  indirect.  Without  a  home,  without  the 
ties  of  a  family,  unfettered  at  last  by  matrimonial 
aima,  relieved  by  a  genteel  competence  from  the 
^  cares  of  business,  the  Old  Girl,  on  the  other  hand, 
bears  down  upon  life  with  a  singlenctts  of  aim  and  a 
directness  of  purpose  which  bids  one  expect  great 
tilings.  And  no  doubt  the  Old  Girl  bus  done  grfeat 
I  things.  She  has  built  Bath.  She  has  created 
Tapper.  She  has  invented  the  popular  preacher. 
The  sensational  novel  arose  at  her  call.  The 
uDwritten  code  of  feminine  soctaty  is  a  monument 
of  ber  legislation.  Hatonic  affection  is  the  highest 
reach  of  her  fancy.  She  has  taken  Evangelicalism 
captive,  and  darns  at  it  through  a  month  of  Exeter 
UalL  She  has  seized  Kituatism,  and  dragged 
■isooth>sbaven  directors  to  the  feet  of  their  "  Mother 
Superior."  And,  but  the  other  day,  she  took  the 
fonn  of  Miss  Becker,  and,  with  a  wild  slogan  of 
;  "  Woman's  Rights,"  drove  a  host  of  revising  barris- 
ters like  chafi*  before  the  wind.  It  is  impossible  to 
Vist  with  the  usual  smile  of  good-hwmored  contempt 
before  a  force  such  as  this;  we  long  instinctively  to 
know  more  about  it,  to  examine  its  various  element*, 
to  watch  it  ID  its  origin,  its  developments,  its  end. 
There  is  a  wide  gull,  wc  see  at  once,  between  the 
Old  Girl  and  the  Fading  Flower.  The  feverish 
mobility,  the  half-despairing  yet  passionate  desire  to 
ittract,  the  strange  medley  of  poetry  and  prose,  of 
sentiment  and  worldliness,  that  amused  us  in  the 
earlier  staee,  is  gone.  Life  has  fmrly  settled  down 
mto  a  ctUn  mtHiotonjr.   The  Old  Girl  looks  out 


over  the  level  sands  of  existence  as  the  colossal 
forms  of  Egyptian  sculpture  look  over  the  desert, 
with  the  same  grand  immobility,  vitli  a  patience  of 
cards  and  crochet  almost  ,a8  divine  as  theirs.  A 
faint  echo,  indeed,  of  the  passions  of  the  past,  ripples 
up  every  now  and  then  to  die  at  her  feet.  Some- 
time there  is  a  lover,  old  as  herself,  dying  down  as 
she  dies  into  the  peace  and  rest  of  things,  yet  jost- 
ling f^ain&t  her  at  intervals  to  wako  the  old  memo- 
ries, to  renew  the  old  offers.  And  then  the  voice 
and  the  took  and  the  touch  will  bring  about  a  slight 
attack  of  "  la  seconde  jeunesse,"  a  dim  trouble  of 
heart,  a  sby  pleasant  quickening  of  pulse;  a  tear,  a 
headache,  ere  they  pass  away.  But  they  do  pass 
away.  Year  after  year,  it  may  be,  the  appeal  is  re- 
newed, and  the  pulse  quickens,  and  the  tear  drops, 
but  the  Old  Girt  remains  an  Old  Girl  still.  She 
muses  over  it  sometimes  in  momenta  of  renewed 
calm,  und  wonders  how  it  all  can  he.  There  was  a 
time,  she  owns,  when  the  very  imcertfunty  was 

Steasant,  when  the  mere  freedom  of  choice  was 
elightful,  when  there  was  a  strange  sense  of  power 
in  having  a  lover  at  her  feet,  in  the  faith  that, 
though  rejected,  a  year  would  bring  him  to  the 
same  feet  again.   He  is  there  still,  but  the  'old 

Eleasure  ts  gone.  She  recalls,  with  a  strange 
ewilderment  of  heart,  how  near  she  has  been  more 
than  once  to  that  impossible  "Yes,"  —  near  enough 
even  to  devise  little  plots  for  the  discovery  whether 
she  were  loved  for  her  own  love's  sake,  —  and  how 
the  little  plots  all  proved  her  wooer  true,  and  how 
the  "Yes"  remained  impossible  still.  Again  and 
again  she  has  brought  herself  to  the  brink,  and  has 
peeped  over  and  run  away.  She  cannot  conquer 
this  trouble,  this  panic,  this  overpowering  dismay  at 
the  thought  of  chaoge.  Life  has  fixed  her  in  its 
grooves,  nns  settled  her  into  habits  and  places  and 
times,  has  cryatallized  her  tastes  and  sentiment,  her 
likings  and  dislikings,  her  hopes  and  fears.  Years 
have  brought  knowledge,  and  with  it  a  fear  that 
caateth  out  love.  Is  it  possible  to  trust  that  sober, 
middle-aged,  unh)manttc  wooer  so  completely,  now 
that  passion  has  ceased  to  blind  V  Is  it  likely  that 
two  people  whose  lives  have  taken  their  own 
peculiar  mould  will  be  able  to  fuse  their  hves  into 
one  ?  And,  after  all,  Is  it  worth  while  to  incur  such 
risks  for  what  must  be  a  pale  passionless  friendship  ? 
There  are  moments  when  the  woman's  heart  wakes 
up  in  the  Old  Girl,  and  she  almost  hates  the  good- 
tempered,  commonplace  suitor,  as  be  pleads  his 
faithfulness,  as  he  promises  her  a  constant  affection 
and  esteem.'  Why  did  n't  he  ibrce  her  into  hap- 
piness when  something  more  was  possible  than  affec-  ■ 
tion  and  esteem  ?  But  it  is  only  for  a  moment,  and 
again  the  heart  settles  down  into  peace.  Tbe  pas- 
sionate longing  dies  into  the  dreamy  chant  of  the 
JjotoB-eater :  — 

Let  irhat  Is  bnik«n  lo  remain. 
The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile  ; 
T  is  hani  to  aetUe  order  ooce  »||^n. 
Then  la  ooDnukm  wotm  than  death, 
TronUe  oa  trouble,  pain  ou  pain." 

And  ao  the  Old  Girl  settles  down  to  Egyptian 
immobility  and  her  work-table.  The  only  trace  of 
the  past  that  the  outer  world  can  see  about  her  is 
that  her  dress,  like  that  of  the  clergy,  manages  some- 
how to  log  a  tittle  behind  its  day.  She  employs  the 
same  milliners,  she  patronizes  the  same  bonnet-ehop ; 
if  she  faJIs  back  on  tbe  friendly  aid  of  a  little  rouge 
or  kohl,  it  is  precisely  the  same  kohl  and  rouge  that 
her  butterfly  niece  uses.  But  somehow  the  gt-noral 
eS'ect  lags,  as  we  siud,  about  a  twelvei^nth  behind. 
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There  is  nothing  else,  however,  to  remind  men  of 
the  past  No  one  u  more  bus^  wUh  the  present. 
No  one  is  so  full  of  its  fun  and  its  foUies,  no  one  86 
well  up  in  the  last  novel  and  the  latest  scandal  as 
the  Old  GtrL  Not  that  she  is  really  very  scandalous 
or  rmnantic.  What  she  really  wants  is  occupation ; 
and  the  occupation  that  life  gives  to  others,  in  a 
thousand  cares  of  children  and  butchers'  bills,  she 
has  to  make  for  herself.  And  so  she  flings  herself 
ivith  an  intense  energy  into  the  chaos  of  little 
things.  Little  engagements,  little  pleaaures,  mi- 
nnta  particles  of  busmess,  the  tiniest  tittle-tatUe, 
all  are  so  nuui^  weapons  against  the  dreaty  inac- 
tivity of  her  life.  She  seasons  and  spices  it  well 
vntb  little  outbreaks  of  temper,  vnth  moods  and 
fancies  and  glooms  and  himtors,  in  the  hope  of 
reBevine  its  tutelessncss.  She  ^Ids  it  over  with  thin 
la^^eis  of  literatore,  of  art,  of  poetry;  she  brightens 
it  BOW  and  then  with  a  delicate  goormandise.  It 
is  amasiDg  to  hear  the  Old  Girl  discuss  the  merits  of 
an  entree,  and  laugh  at  the  tender  maiden  who  dis- 
likes Madeira.  Above  all,  she  Bghts  against  the  love- 
lesaneas  c^her  life.  She  caricatures  the  affection 
she  has  nuseed  by  a  succession  of  pets.  There  is  a 
sly  humor  in  the  way  in  which  she  CfKoforts  a  love- 
lorn Ophelia  by  the  story  of  her  sorrow  over  her  fa- 
vorite tabby,  and  how  a  ^acious  Providence  brought 
her  through  it.  There  is  a  charming  inmy  in  the 
l^acy  of  her  Uatlapdog  to  the  wooer  who  has  wooed 
her  for  half  a  century.  Bat  her  sympathies  are  far 
from  stopping  short  at  tabbies  and  lapdogs.  She 
pours  out  her  passion  for  pets  on  the  scapegrace 
nephew  in  the  Guards,  and  on  the  meek  curate  at 
the  Parsonage.  She  turns  the  one  into  a  tqul,  and 
the  other  into  a  clerical  fop.  On  the  clergy,  indeed, 
the  Old  Girl  delights  to  show  forth  her  power.  Some- 
dmea  she  tikes  to  snub  thum.  We  ooce  knew  an 
Old  Girl  who  took  up  her  abode  at  a  bishc^'s  house 
with"the  simple  design  of  persecuting  young  deacons. 
It  was  (leligutfut  to  watch  her  as  she  caught  them 
in  the  fresTinesa  of  their  zeal,  lowered  them  into 
the  revelation  of  their  hopes  and  plans,  and  then 
informed  them  that  she  had  heard  all  this  a  hun- 
dred times  b^ore,  and  never  knew  much  good  come 
of  new  brooms.  It  was  the  very  helplessness  of 
'these  ytfnng  Levites  that  made  the  game  so  perfect- 
ly diverting,  as  she  induced  them  to  read  the  pious 
little  tracts  she  wrote  fur  Paternoster  Kow,  or  to  chat 
with  her  on  the  lawn,  or  to  t^e  her  down  to  dinner, 
and  then,  in  the  very  moment  of  their  htirhest  ecs- 
tasies, entertained  an  archdeacon  by  Ix^aking  them 
on  the  wheel.  Sometimes  the  Old  Girl  prefers  to  rout 
jLhe  clergy  up.  She  sees  that  they  do  their  duty.  She 
looks  in  on  the  sick  cases  to  make  sure  thuy  have 
been  attended  to.  She  tastes  the  port  wine  and  the 
soup  that  the  curate  has  lefl.  She  takes  notes  dur- 
ing the  sermon,  and  sends  in  the  morning  a  score  of 
doubtful  passages,  with  a  request  that  the  preacher 
will  be  good  enough  to  reconcile  them  with  certain 
tc-tts  which  she  Ims  kindly  annexed.  She  watches 
over  the  orthodoxy  of  his  vestments,  and  circumvents 
a  dawning  tendency  towards  preaching  m  a  surplice 
by  the  seasonable  gift  of  a  new  nlk  fgaiin- 

The  most  eminent  example  OS  this  sort  of  clerical 
supervision  which  we  remember  to  have  met  with 
was  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  Those  who  have  read  the 
btography  of  that  very  eminent  and  typical  Old 
Girl,  will  remember  the  terror  she  diffuseii  through- 
oat  the  clerp'  the  West,  how  fo.'t-hunting  ceased 
and  port  wine  retired  beneath  the  table,  bow  she 
made  circuits  of  the  churches  that  she  might  cate- 
chise the  preacher  in  the  Tesb7,  how,  -wien  her 


clerical  victim  barricaded  himself  in  his  study^  she 
caJled  up  the  servants  aad  prayed  Sx  his  convenRoa 
ia  the  halL  Hannah  Mores  have  rather  gone  out 
oi  &shion  jost  now,  »  rather  Uiey  have  walked  over 
into  the  opposite  camp.  The  "  Mother  Superior  " 
is  the  Old  Girl  of  the  new  movement  The  fusn- 
ness,  the  kindness,  the  severity,  the  humors,  the  pet- 
tiness, the  eccentricitiea,  the  real  good  sense  and  | 
warm-heartedness  of  Old  Girlhood  receive  their 
consecration  under  the  veil  and  tiie  poke-bonnet. 
A  host  of  litths  services,  of  little  bells  tinkling  at  odd 
moaaents,  invest  with  an  ur  of  piety  the  waste  of  a 
day.  Scandal  becomes  obedience  when  the  aiater 
is  pledged  to  reveal  all  to  the  motb^y  ear ;  de^o- 
tisn  beeoiMs  disdpHne  when  it  is  haUowed  into  » 
rule ;  prudery  becomes  puritp^  when  it  retires  from 
the  world  into  its  celL  This  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
highest  aim  of  woman,  or  the  sublime  consummation 
which  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be ;  but  at  any  rate 
it  is  better  than  mere  onrelieved  tittle-tattle,  or  the 
bitter  bigotry  that'  fights  for  the  last  trick  over  the 
card-tabws  of  Cheltenham  or  Bath. 

But,  after  aSXy  extremes  like  these  are  but  the 
fringe  of  Old  Girlhood,  —  extremes  into  which  it 
plunges  when  it  is  roused  into  an  activity  that  is  not 
Its  own.  Kind,  good-tempered,  a  little  sentimental, 
a  little  prosaic,  the  really  characteristic  atmosphere  i 
of  an  Old  Girl  is  the  atmosphere  of  rest.  The  am-  \ 
pie  form,  the  yet  ampW  iolds  of  her  silkon  robe, 
give  a  promise  of  Urgenesa  and  tderation  and  good- 
hnnor  which  the  energetic  woman  o£  married  lile 
cu  seldnn  afford.  ScMol-boys  run  to  her  for  toffv ; 
school-iprls  pour  into  that  symp^hizing  breast  the 
raptures  atw  despairs  of  their  earliest  love;  and 
weary  men,  tired  of  the  stress  and  racket  of  life, 
somehow  like  to  come  there  too,  to  lea%'e  behind 
them  all  the  movement  and  ambition  of  their  exist- 
ence without,  and  to  find  at  any  rate  in  one  circle 
the  quietude  and  repose  which  they  find  nowhere 
else.  It  ia  the  memory  of  such  pleasant  resting- 
places  in  the  journey  of  life  that  makes  us  whuper 
our  Retptieicat  in  Pace  over  the  grave  of  the  Old 
GirL 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

YjcJCDi  is  about  to  produce  an  opera  on  the  story 
of  Falstafi: 

A  LoXDOx  medical  man  says  that  colored  socks 
are  poisonons. 

The  inexhaustible  Boucicault  is  engaged  upon 
another  new  play  for  the  London  stage. 

TrasLKY's  Uagazinb  for  October  priata  three 

Sages  and  a  hidf  of  intc4eraUe  doggerel  by  Charias 
lathe  ws. 

TuK  Court  Suburb  Marine  is  the  name  of  a 
very  slow  periodical,  the  &at  number  of  which  ha* 
just  been  issaed  in  London. 

Robert  Bbow?;ing'b  new  poem  is  to  be  pub- 
lished serially  in  England,  —  one  volume  a  mouth  ; 
four  v(dume8  completmg  the  ynxk. 

Itln.  JosErii  LiVTCHAK,  a  Russian  journalist, 
maintains  that  he  baa  solved  the  problem  of  navigat- 
ing the  air.  The  motive  force  applied  by  him  is 
steam. 

It  appears  that  the  Pope  is  a  Freemason.  In 
the  register  of  a  Sicilian  Lodge,  the  minute  of  his 
initiation  has  been  discovered.  The  fraternity,  in 
order  to  revenge  its^  for  tin  excoiemunicntion 
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pronounced  against  it,  psfalialiw  the  document,  ac- 
companied by  a  pbotogr^h  representing  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Apoenea  wearing  the  Masonic  emblems. 

Tbe  HtstoricU  Societjr  of  Switaeriand  bu  beld 
its  annual  gstberinff  in  tiie  grim  old  Castle  Cbil- 
lon,  which  was  gay^  decorated  with  gtrlanda,  flags, 
and  flowers  fijr  the  oceawm. 

A  LONG  series  oi  new  names  has  been  given  to 
Faiisian  streets  and  tborougbfaree.  Amongst  the 
celebrities  honored  on  the  occasion  bj  the  munici- 
pality are  Milton,  Faraday,  and  Brunei. 

The  Marqaise  de  Came  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  Saanan  ca^tal  on  New  Tear's  Day 
next  She  passes  thnmgh  BrasMds  on  her  journey 
due  north,  nhm  she  is  to  fiilfil  an  engagement  on 
the  way. 

The  great  violinist,  CamiUe  Sivori,  has  just  re- 
ceived the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  irom  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who  has  long  been  one  of  the 
moat  fervent  admu%n  of  this  giAed  successor  of 
Paganini,  to  whom  Sivori  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance. 

A  LEAGUE  against  tobacco  baa  just  teen  formed 
in  France.  Each  member  engages  not  only  to 
abatain  from  smoking,  but  to  use  ajl  bis  influenoe  to 
discourage  the  habit  amon^  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintancea.  The  sabscnptios  of  three  francs  per 
month  is  to  be  employed  in  publishing  pamphlets 
and  hodia  wherein  the  deletenons  effects  of  tobacco 
will  be  duly  pointed  out,  exposed,  and  demonstnted. 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Leader  con- 
tains the  following  :  "  Mr.  Longfellow,  the  popular 
American  poet,  is  now,  as  is  generally  known,  an 
honored  guest  in  this  country.  One  object  of  bis 
coming  is  to  superintend  the  publication,  here,  of  his 
forthcoming  production,  entitled  New  England 
Tragedies.  This  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
works  of  which  be  has  been  enabled,  in  consetjuence 
o(  a  recent  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  secure 
a  copyright  in  Great  Britain ;  and  we  understand 
that  Messrs.  Boutledge  and  Sons  have  acquired  the 
sole  right  <^  publishing  the  work,  on  terms  so  liberal 
as  to  oAve  given  the  author  much  satisfaction." 

The  Chinese  Embassy  is  having  a  quiet  time  in 
London.  **  Could  not  some  sort  of  special  attention 
be  paid  to  these  gentlemen  ?  "  asks  nie  London  Re- 
view. "  As  the  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords  are 
not  sitting;,  we  im^ne  the  time  most  bang  heavily 
on  their  nands.  They  cannot  be  much  interested 
in  our  election  contests.  Of  course,  they  may  have 
important  business  to  transact  with  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, but  that  cannot  occupy  them  altogether.  In 
America,  the  most  distinguished  men  met  toeether 
to  honor  Uus  Embany;  it  is  unfortunate  'Uiat  it 
should  hare  arrived  here  at  a  period  when  London 
is  comparatively  deserted." 

MrsiCAL  critics  and  others  may  be  interested  to 
leam  that  the  libretto  to  Meyciteer's  "  Africwne," 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  French,  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  reality  due  to  the  prolific  German 
pen  of  Madame  Birch-Ffeifier,  among  whose  papers 
4he  original  has  been  fonnd.  Most  galling  to  her 
must  have  been  the  fact  that  her  woik,  altered  and 
"  mutilated  "  as  it  was  by  the  Frwich  translator, 
was  in  this  last  shape  retranslated  into  German. 
However,  there  is  a  justice  in  these  thines.  The 
late  indefatigable  female  dramatist  has  made  most  of 
bw  money  out  of        people's  brmns.   Thus,  the 


only  really  good  drama  by  which  she  will  be  remem- 
bei^,  namay,  Dorf  und  Stadt,"  is,  literally  and 
bodily,  Auerbacb's  "  Lorle,"  as  has  been  maae  no- 
torious by  the  unsuccessful  action  the  latter  brought 
against  lus  pirate  some  yeare  ago. 

Weate  no  more  silks,  ye  Lyons  looms," — at 
least  no  more  black  silks.  The  excellent  quality  of 
the  artiete  now  prodnoed  in  this  oomtry  has  been 
very  frankly  acknowledged  by  qiannftctaren  abroad, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  tiiat  this  new  branch  of  Ameri- 
can industn'  will  have  a  serious  efiect  on  th^  trade 
with  us.  One  of  the  most  prominent  silk  houses  in 
Lyons  (Messrs.  C.  Wicbelmann  &  Co.)  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  Messrs.  Cheney  Brothen,  of  Hartford, 
gracefally  accepting  the  aitoation.   The  writer  saya : 

We  read  with  mneh  interest  in  the  pnieis,  ntat 
Messrs.  Jordan,  Manh,  &  Co.  of  Beaton  have  con- 
tracted with  you  for  the  entire  sale  o£  yonr  Ameri- 
can silks ;  but  as  sole  agents  for  Jordan,  Marsh,  & 
Co.  in  this  city,  our  own  oasiness  with  those  friends 
will  henceforth  surely  be  much  lessened,  if  not  en- 
tirely stopped,  for  Lyons  black  silks,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  yours.  But,  nevertheless,  we  can  but  con- 
gratulate Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsb,  &  Co.  to  have 
made  soch  a  contract,  which,  on  account  of  the  mod- 
ern price  for  which  your  silks  are  offered  to  tbe 
trade,  must  undoubtedly  prove  benefidal  to  them  as 
well  as  the  American  people." 

Every  on'e  knows  that  the  French  nation  claims 
to  have  made  ever^  important  discovery  and  to  have 
originated  every  important  invention  almost  since 
the  creation  of  tne  world.  The  last  claim  they  have 
advanced  is  ^  invention  of  tbe  Pmseian  needle- 
gun  ;  in  Eupport  of  which  tbey  bring  forward  some 
striking  evidence,  including  a  correspondence  which 
passed  Detween  the  Duke  de  Rovigo  and  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  in  1813.  The  Duke,  having  learned 
that  a  Parisian  gunmaker  named  Paaly  had  invent- 
ed a  new  gun,  which  wonld  fire  eigU  or  ten  shots 
a  minute  witliout  tbe  aid  of  either  flint  or  priming, 
and  that  he  was  trying  to  dispose  of  bis  invention 
to  the  Russian  Government,  sent  for  Paulv,  and  af- 
ter examining  the  arm,  forwarded  it  to  the  Empe- 
ror with  a  note,  stating  that  twenty-two  ahota  had 
been  fired  from  it  in  the  space  of  two  minutes  in  his 
presence,  that  guns  manufactured  on  this  model 
would  cost  no  more  than  those  then  in  use,  that  their 
weight  would  be  one  quarter  less,  and  that  tbe 
weight  of  the  ball-cartridge  would  be  only  two  fifths 
of  wat  of  the  regulation  cartridge.  The  Emperor, 
on  receiving  tbe  Duke's  letter,  made  the  following 
note  at  the  foot :  "  Referred  to  the  Duke  devoid 
to  send  for  the  inventor,  examine  the  gun  in  con- 
junction with  the  officers  of  Artillery  of  the  Guani, 
try  it,  and  make  a  report"  On  receiving  this  re- 
port, the  Emperor  ordered  10,000  francs  to  be  given 
to  Pauly,  but  the  events  which  ensued  sbortiy  af- 
terwards caused  both  gun  and  inventor  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  tbe  weapon 
until  the  Duke's  letter  turned  up  the  other  <lay ; 
when,  search  being  made  in  the  Museum  of  Ar- 
tillery, Pauly's  gun  was  discovered,  and,  on  being 
examined,  was  found  to  be  in  strict  conformity  'nitn 
the  Prussian  needle-gun.  The  French  papers  as- 
sert that  amongst  Pauly's  workmen  there  was  a 
German,  named  Drej-ase,  who  eventually  established 
himself  at  Berlin,  and  made  the  Prueeian  Goveni- 
ment  ofiers  of  a  gun  which  he  claimed  as  his  own 
invention,  but  which  waa  reallf  the  invenUon  of 
Pauly, — -offers  which  the  Prussian  Government  at 
last  acc^ted.  , 
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THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  RIVER 

THE  YOUTnS. 

O  WINTER,  O  white  winter,  wert  thou  gone 
No  more  witbia  the  wilds  were  I  alonOt 
Leaping  with  bent  bow  over  stock  and  stone ; 

No  more  alone  my  love  the  lamp  should  burn, 
Wati'^hing  the  wearjr  spindle  twist  and  turn, 
Or  o'er  tibe  web  hold  back  her  tears  and  yearn. 

O  winter,  O  white  winter,  wcrt  thou  gone ! 

THE  MAIDENS. 

Street  tboughtg  fly  swilUier  than  the  drifting  snow. 
And  with  l^e  twisting  thread  sweet  longings  grow, 
And  o'er  the  web  sweet  pictures  come  and  go ; 

For  no  wBite  winter  are  we  long  alone. 

THE  YOUTHS^ 

O  Stream,  so  changed,  what  hast  tbou  done  to  mc, 
That  I  thy  glittering  ford  no  more  can  see 
Wreathing  with  white  her  fair  feet  lovingly  ? 

See  in  the  rain  she  stands ;  and,  lookinn;  down 
With  frightened  eyes  upon  thy  whirlpools  brown, 
Drops  to  her  feet  again  her  girded  gown. 

O  hurrying,  turlud  atreim,  what  hast  then  done  ? 
THE  MAIDEN'S. 

The  clouds  lifl,  telling  of  a  fairer  day, 

When  through  Uie  turn  stream  I  shall  take  my  way, 

Girt  round  with  gold,  and  garlanded  widi  May. 

What  rushing  stream  can  keep  ua  long  alone  ? 

TUE  YOUTDS. 

O  burning  Sun  !  O  master  of  unrest ! 
Why  mast  we,  toiling,  cast  away  the  best, 
Now  when  the  bird  sleeps  by  his  empty  nest  ? 

See,  with  my  garland  lying  at  her  feet, 

In  lonely  labor  stands  mine  own,  my  sweet, 

Above  the  quern,  half  filled  with  htUf-groand  wheat. 

O  red  taskmaster,  that  thy  dames  were  done ! 

THE  MAIDSNS. 

O  love,  to-night  across  the  half-shorn  plain, 
Shall  I  not  go  to  meet  the  yellow  wain, 
A  lopk  of  love  at  end  of  toil  to  gain  V 

What  fiaming  sun  can  keep  us  long  atone  ? 

THE  YOUTHS. 

To-moiTOw,  said  I,  13  grape-gathering  o'er  ; 
To-morrow  and  our  loves  are  twinned  no  more. 
To-morrow  came,  to  bring  us  woe  and  war- 

What  have  I  done,  that  I  should  stand  with  these, 
Harkening  the  dread  shouts  borne  upon  the  In^eze, 
While  she,  far  off,  sits  weeping  'neath  her  trees  V 
Alas  I  O  king^,  what  is  it  ye  have  done  ? 

TlIK  MAIDKXS. 

Come  love,  delay  not,  come  and  slay  my  dread ; 

Already  is  the  banquet-table  spreatJ, 

In  the  cool  chamber  flower-strewn  is  my  bed. 

Come,  lore  ;  what  king  can  keep  us  long  alone  ? 


THE  YOUTHS. 

O  city,  city,  open  thou  thy  gate  ; 

See  with  life  snatclied  from  out  the  hand  of  &te, 

Still  on  this  glittering  triumph  must  I  wait. 

Are  not  her  hands  stretched  out  to  rac  ?  her  eyes, 
Are  they  not  weary  as  each  new  hope  dies. 
And  lone  before  her  still  the  long  road  lies  ? 

O  golden  city,  fain  would  I  be  gone ! 

THE  MAIDENS. 

Ah  !  thou  art  happy  amid  shouts  and  songs. 
And  all  that  unto  conquering  men  belongs ; 
Night  hath  for  me  no  fear,  and  day  no  wrongi. 

What  brazen  city  gates  can  keep  us  lone  ? 

THK  YOUTHS. 

O  lonp,  lonp  road,  how  bare  thou  art,  and  gray  ; 
Hill  after  hill  thou  ctimbest,  and  the  day 
Is  ended  now,  O  moonlit  endless  way ! 

And  she  is  standing  where  the  rushes  grow, 

And  still  with  white  hand  shades  her  anxious  b^w, 

Though  'neath  the  world  the  ann  has  fallen  now. 

O  dreary  road,  when  will  thy  leagues  be  done  ? 

THE  MAIDENS. 

O  tremblest  thou,  gray  road,  or  do  my  feet 

Tremble  with  joy  thy  lliuty  face  to  meet 

Because  my  love's  eyes  soon  mine  eyes  shall  greet  ? 

No  heart  thou  hast  to  keep  us  long  alone. 

THE  YOUTHS. 

O  wilt  thou  ne'er  depart,  thou  heavy  night  ? 
When  will  thy  slaying  bring  on  the  morning  bright. 
That  leads  my  weary  feet  to  my  delight  ? 

Why  lingerest  thou,  filling  with  wandering  fean 
My  tone  love's  tired  heart ;  her  eyes  with  tears, 
For  thoughts  like  sorrow  for  the  vanished  years  ? 

Weaver  of  ill  thoughts,  when  wilt  thou  be  gone  ? 

THE  MAIDEN'S. 

Love,  to  the  East  are  thine  eyes  turned,  as  mine, 
In  patient  watching  for  Uie  night's  decline  ? 
And  hast  thou.noted  thb  gray  iridening  line  7 

Can  any  darkness  keep  us  long  alone  ? 

THE  YOUTHS. 

0  day  I  O  day  I  is  this  a  little  thing 
That  thou  so  long  unto  thy  life  mast  cling 
Because  I  gave  thee  such  a  welcoming  ? 

1  called  thee  king  of  all  felicity, 

I  praised  tbce  that  thou  broughtest  joy  so  nigh, — 
Thine  houis  are  turned  to  years ;  thou  wilt  not  die. 

O  day  BO  longed  for,  would  that  thou  wert  gone  I 

THE  MAIDENS. 

The  light  fitils,  love  ;  the  long  day  soon  shall  be 
Naught  hut  a  pensive,  happy  memory, 
Blessed  for  the  tales  it  told  to  thee  and  me. 

How  hard  it  wa^  O  love,  to  be  alone. 

WiLUAM  MORRM. 


tfiinied  at  tba  Vainni^  Preo,  Qunbridga,  bf  Welcb,  Btcdow,  ft  Co^ 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By   ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

UABD  WORDS. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  men  in  general  do  not 
•c^ret  as  titej  sfaonld  do  anjr  temporary  ill  feeling, 
)r  irritating  jealouajr  between  fausoands  and  wives, 
)f  which  they  themselves  have  been  the  cause. 
The  author  is  not  speaking  now  of  actual  iovc-mak- 
Jlg9,  of  intrigues  and  devilish  villany,  either  perpe- 
7ated  or  imagined;  but  rather  of  those  passing 
^usts  of  short-lived  and  unfounded  suspicion  to 
ffhich,  as  to  other  accidents,  very  well-regulated 
'amiliea  may  occasionally  be  liable.  When  such 
luspicion  rises  in  the  bosom  of  a  wife,  some  woman 
ntervening  or  being  believed  to  intervene  between 
ler  and  the  man  who  is  her  own,  that  woman  who 
iias  intervened,  or  been  supposed  to  intervrfle,  will 
either  glory  in  her  position  or  bewail  it  bitterly,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  We  will 
sbaritably  suppose  that,  in  a  great  minority  of  such 
instances,  she  will  hewiul  it.  But  when  such  pain- 
ful jealous  doubts  annoy  the  husband,  the  man  who 
is  in  the  way  will  almost  always  feel  himself  justified 
in  extracting  a  slightly  pleasurable  sensation  from 
the  transaction.  He  will  say  to  himself  probably, 
Dnconscioosly  indeed,  and  with  no  formed  words, 
that  the  husband  is  an  ass,  an  ass  if  he  be  in  a  twit- 
ter-either for  that  which  he  has  kept  or  for  that 
which  he  has  been  unable  to  keep,  that  the  lady 
h.is  shown  a  good  deal  of  appreciation,  and  that  he 
himself  is  —  is  —  is  —  quite  a  Captain  bold  of  Hali- 
fax. All  the  while  he  will  not  have  the  slightest 
intention  of  wronging  the  husband's  honor,  and  will 
h.ave  received  no  greater  favor  from  the  intimacy 
accorded  to  him  uan  the  privilege  of  running  on 
one  day  to  Marshall  and  Snellgrove's,  the  buier- 
da^rs,  and  on  another  to  Handcocks',  the  jewd- 
lera.  If  he  be  allowed  to  buy  a  present  or  two,  or 
to  pay  a  few  shillings  here  or  there,  he  has  achieved 
much.  Terrible  things  now  and  again  do  occur, 
even  here  in  England ;  but  women,  with  us,  are 
slow  to  barn  their  household  gods.  It  happens, 
however,  occasionally,  aa  we  all  are  aware,  that  the 


outward  garments  of  a  domestic  deity  will  be  a  lit- 
tle scorched  ;  and  when  this  occurs,  the  man  who  is 
the  interloper  will  generally  find  a  gentle  consola- 
tion in  his  position,  Eit  its  interest  be  ever  so  flaccid 
and  unreal,  and  its  troubles  in  running  about,  and 
the  like,  ever  bo  considerable  and  time  destructive. 

It  was  so  certainly  with  Cdonel  Osborne  when  he 
became  aware  that  taa  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  caused  her  husband  uneasiness.'  He  was  not 
especially  a  vicious  man,  and  had  now,  as  we  know, 
reached  a  time  of  life  when  sncfa  vice  as  that  in 
question  might  be  supposed  to  have  lost  i|B  charm 
for  him.  A  gentleman  over  fifty,  popular  in  Lon- 
don, vrith  a  seat  in  Parliament,  fond  of  good  dinners, 
and  po^essed  of  everything  which  the  world  has  to 
give,  could  hardly  have  wished  to  run  away  with  his 
neighbor's  wife,  or  to  have  destroyed  the  happiness 
of  his  old  friend's  daughter.  Such  wickedness  had 
never  come  into  bis  head;  but  he  had  a  certain 
pleasure  io  being  the  confidential  friend  of  a  very 
pretty  woman ;  and  when  he  heard  that  that  pretty 
woman^  husband  was  jealous,  the  pleasure  was  en- 
hanced rather  than  otherwise.  On  that  Sunday,  as 
he  had  left:  the  house  in  Curzon  Street,  he  had  told 
Staubury  that  Trevelyan  bad  just  gone  off  in  a 
hufi*,  which  was  true  -enough,  and  he  had  walked 
from  thence  down  Clarges  Street,  and  across  Picca- 
dilly to  St.  James's  Street,  with  a  jauntier  step  than 
usual,  because  he  was  aware  that  he  himself  bad 
been  the  occasion  of  that  trouble.  This  was  very 
wrong;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
such  men  as  Colonel  Osborne,  who  are  bachelon  at 
fifty,  are  equally  malicious. 

He  thought  a  good  deal  about  it  on  that  evening, 
and  was  still  thinking  about  it  on  the  following 
morning.  He  had  promised  to  go  up  to  Curzon 
Street  on  the  Monday,  — really  on  some  most  trivial 
miBsion,  on  a  matter  of  humness  which  no  man  could 
have  taken  in  hand  whose  time  was  of  the  slightest 
value  to  himself  or  any  one  else.  But  now  that 
mission  assumed  an  importance  in  his  eyes,  uid 
seemed  to  reqnire  either  a  special  observance  or  a 
special  excnse.'  There  was  no  real  reason  why -he 
should  not  have  stayed  away  from  Curzon  Street 
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for  the  next  fortnight;  and,  had  he^one  so,  he  need 
have  made  no  excuse  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  when  he 
met  her.  But  the|  opportumtr  for  a  little  excite- 
ment vu  opt  to  be  mined,  and,  instead  of  gnng,  be 
wrote  to  her  tbefoUowing  note : —  '   '  ', 


"Albaxt,  Monday. 

"DearEmii.y, —  f 

"  What  wae  it  all  about  yesterday  V  I  waa  to 
have  come  up  with  the  words  of  that  opera,  but 
perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  send  it  If  it  be  not 
wicked,  do  tell  me  whether  I  am  to  consider  myself 
as  a  banished  man.  I  thought  that  our  little  meet- 
inga  were  so  innocent,  —  and  so  pleasant  I  The 
green^yed  monster  is  of  all  monsters  the  most 
monstrous,  —  and  the  most  unreasonable.  * '  Pray,  let 
me  have  a  line,  if  it  be  not  forbidden. 

"  Youra,  always  heartily. 

"  F.  O. 

"  Putting  aside  all  joking,  I.be^  vou  to  remember 
that  I  consider  myself  always  entitled  to  be  regard- 
ed by  you  as  year  most  sincere  friend." 

When  this  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  about 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  she  had  already  under- 

fano  the  infliction  of  those  words  of  wisdom  which 
er  husband  had  prepared  for  her,  and  which  were 
threatened  at  the  closo  of  the  last  chapter.  Iler 
husband  had  come  up  to  her  while  she  was  yet  in 
her  bedroom,  and  had  striven  hard  to  prevail  against 
her.  But  his  success  had  been  very  doubtfnL  In 
regard  to  the  number  of  words,  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
cert^nly  had  had  the  \iest  of  it  As  lar  as  any 
understanding,  one  of  another,  was  concerned,  the 
conversation  had  been  useless.  She  believed  herself 
to  be  injured  and  aggrieved,  and  would  continue  so 
to  assert,  let  him  implore  her  to  listen  to  him  as 
loudly  as  he  might  "Yea:  I  will  listen,  and  I 
will  obey  you,"  she  had  sud,  "but  I  will  not  endure 
such  insulta  without  telling  you  that  I  feel  them." 
Then  be  had  left  her,  fulfy  conscious  that  he  had 
failed,  and  went  forth  out  of  his  house  into  the  city, 
to  his  club,  to  wander  about  the  streets,  not  know- 
ing what  he  had  best  do  to  bring  back  that  state  of 
tranquillity  at  home  which  he  felt  to  be  so  desirable. 

Mre.  Trevelyan  was  alone  when  Colonel  Osborne's 
note  was  brought  to  her,  and  was  at  that  moment 
strugglimr  with  herself  in  anger  against  her  husband. 
If  he  laid  any  command  upon  her,  she  would  exe- 
cute it;  but  she  would  never  cease  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  ill  used  her.  She  would  din  it  into  his  ears, 
let  him  come  to  her  as  often  ai  he  might  with  his 
wise  words.  Wise  words  I  What  was  the  use  of 
wise  words  when  a  man  was  such  a  fool  in  nature  ? 
And  OS  for  Colonel  Osborne,  she  would  see  him 
if  he  came  to  her  three  times  a  day,  unless  her 
husband  gave  some  clearly  intelligible  order  to  the 
contrary.  She  was  fortift'ing  her  mind  with  this 
resolution  when  Colonel  Osborne's  letter  was 
brought  to  her.  She  asked  whether  any  servant 
was  waiting  for  an  answer.  No,  —  the  servant  who 
had  left  it  had  gone  at  once.  She  read  the  note, 
and  sat  working,  with  it  before  her,  for  &  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  and  then  walked  over  to  bet  desk,  and 
answered  it 

"My  dear  Colokkl  Osborkx,— 

"It  will  be  best  to  say. nothing  whatever  about 
the  occurrence  of  yesterday;  and,  if  possible, 
not  to  think  of  it  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  wish  for  no  change,  —  except  that  people  should 
be  more  reasonaUe.  You  can  call,  ofcourse,  when- 


ever you  please ;  and  I  am  very  grateful  for  joor 
expresuon  of  fiiendshtp. 

"  Youi»most  sincerely, 

"  EmILT  l^EVELTAK. 

"Thanks  for  the  words  of  the  opera." 

When  she  had  written  this,  being  determined 
that  all  should  be  open  and  aboveboard,  she  put  a 

{>enny  stamp  on  the  envelope,  and  desired  that  the 
etter  should  be  posted.  But  she  destroyed  tbat 
which  she  had  received  from  Colonel  Osborne.  In 
all  things  she  would  act  as  she  would  have  done  if 
her  husband  had  not  been  so  foolish,  and  there 
could  have  been  no  reason  why  she  should  have 
kept  so  unimportant  a  communication. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Trevelyan  passed 
through  the  hall  to  the  room  which  he  himself  was 
accustomed  to  occupy  behind  the  parlor^  and,  as  be 
did  so,  saw  the  note  Ijiujg  ready  to  be  posted,  took 
it  op,  and  read  the  a^resB.  He  held  it  for  a 
moment  in  his  hand,  then  replaced  it  on  the  hall 
table,  and  passed  on.  When  be  reached  his  own 
table  he  sat  down  hurriedly,  and  took  up  in  his  haail 
some  Bevicw  that  was  lying  ready  for  nim  to  read. 
But  he  was  quite  unable  to  fix  his  mind  upon  the 
words  before  him.  lie  had  spoken  to  his  wife  on 
that  morning  in  the  strongest  language  he  could  use 
as  to  the  unseemliness  of  ner  intimacy  with  Colonel 
Osborne ;  and  then,  the  first  thing  she  had  done 
when  his  back  was  turned  was  to  write  to  this  very 
Colonel  Osborne,  and  tell  him,  no  doubt,  what  had 
occurred  between  her  and  her  husband.  He  sat 
thinking  of  it  all  for  many  minutes.  He  would 
probab^  have  declared  himself  tiiat  he  had  thought 
of  it  for  an  hour  as  he  sat  there.  Then  he  got  up, 
went  up  staira,  and  walked  slowly  into  the  drawing- 
room.  There  he  found  his  wife  sitting  with  her 
sister.  "  Nora,**  be  said, "  I  want  to  spe^  to  Emily. 
Will  you  forgive  me,  if  I  ask  you  to  leave  us  for  a 
few  minutes?"  Nora,  with  an  anxious  look  at 
Emily,  got  up  and  left  Uie  room. 

*'  Why  do  you  send  her  away  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

"  Because  1  wish  to  be  alone  with  you  for  a  few 
minutes.  Since  what  I  said  to  you  this  morniogi 
you  have  written  to  Colonel  Osborne." 

"  Yes,  I  have.  I  do  not  know  how  you  have 
found  it  out ;  but  I  suppose  you  keep  a  watch  on 
me." 

"  I  keep  no  watch  on  you.  As  I  came  mto  the 
house,  I  saw  your  letter  lying  in  the  halt"  ^ 

"  Very  well.  You  could  have  read  it  if  y<» 
pleased. 

"  Emily,  this  matter  is  becoming  very  BeriouB,A»d 
I  strongly  advise  you  to  be  on  your  guard  in  what 
you  say.  I  will  liear  much  for  you,  and  much  for 
our  boy ;  but  I  will  not  bear  to  have  my  name  luade 
a  reproach." 

"  Sir,  if  you  think  your  name  Is  shamed  by  pe, 
we  bad  better  part,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  rising 
from  her  chair,  and  confironting  him  with  a  loO' 
before  which  his  own  almost  quaded. 

"  It  may  be  that  we  had  better  part,"  he  a«'|j 
slowly.  *'  But  in  the  first  place  I  wish  you  to  tell 
me  what  were  the  contents  of  that  letter." 

"  If  it  was  there  when  yon  came  in,  no  doubt  it  is 
there  sUll.   Go  and  look  at  it*  , 

"  That  ia  no  answer  to  me-  I  have  desired  yo« 
to  tell  me  what  are  its  contents." 

"  I  shall  not  tell  vou.  I  will  not  demean  myseu 
by  repeating  anything  so  inrngnSficant  in  "'J'/'*^ 
justification.    If  yoa  suspect  me  of  writing  what 
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■hoold  oot  mite,      wili  MMpeet  aealM  of  lys^  to 

conceal  it." 

Hsve  yati  iMud  froB  Cokmi  Osbanw  this 
■omipg? "  * 

**  I  hwe." 

And  iriiere  is  Ui  letter?" 
"  I  have  doita^ed  it." 

Agiin  he  panied,  tryine  to  think  whKt  he  had 
beUex  So,  ttying  to  be  eaSm.  And  Ae  stood  still 
o^pposite  to  hun,  caajrrating  him  with  the  acorn  of 
her  br^ht  angiy  cyei.  Of  coarse,  be  was  ntA  calm. 
He  -waa  the  revene  of  calm.  And  joa  refine  t» 
ten  me  iriiat  70a  wzote,"  he  said. 

"  The  letter  is  there,"  she  answered,  pointing 
away  towards  tint  door.  "  If  joa  waet  to  plaj  the 
*PTiP>  ^00^  at  it  for  yoma^" 
"  Do  Toa  call  me  a  apy  ?  " 
"  And  what  have  you  called  nie  ?  Becaow  yoa 
are  a  ^uband,  ie  the  privilege  of  vituperation  to  be 
all  on  your  side  ?  " 

"  It  IS  impoifiUe  that  I  riieald  mrt  Bp  with  this," 
hesnd, — ^'qmte  impoBeible.  This  wodd  kill  dm. 
Anything  is  better  than  thia    My  present  orders  to 

Gin  are  not  to  see  Cokmel  Osborse,  not  to  write  to 
m  or  hare  any  coraHmnicatioB  with  him,  and  to 
pot  under  cover  to  me,  unopened,  any  letter  ^at 
may  come  from  him.    I  shaft  expect  yoor  implicit 
obedience  to  these  orders." 
«  Wen,  go  on." 
**  Have  f  yonr  ^mnise  ?  " 

"  No,  —  no.  Ion  have  no  promise.  I  will  make 
no  promise  exacted  from  me  in  so  diagracefid  a 
manner." 

"  7oa  refese  to  obey  me?** 

"  I  win  refhse  nothing,  and  win  pronuse  naUbr 
ing." 

**  Then  we  moat  part,  tfiat  is  all.  I  win  take 
care  that  yoa  shall  hear  from  me  befive  to^noROw 
morning." 

So  saying  be  left  the  room,  and,  passing  through 
the  hall,  saw  that  tlie  letter  had  been  taken  away. 


thirt;  BiapeetB  her?  He 


take  my  baby  frraa 


CHAPTER  XL 

ULDY  HIIAOBOVOa  At  AUBAHIDOB. 

Of  ccmne,  I  know  yoa  an  nAt,'*  mid  Kara  to 
her  mfeer, — *'right  as  ftr  ai  C^onel  Osbnue  is 
concerned ;  bnt  neverthekfls  yon  oogbt  to  give 
way." 

M        be  tramfded  apon  ?  "  eaid  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

**  Tea ;  and  be  tram|Med  apon,  if  be  dioDld  tram- 
ple  on  yoa ;  which,  however,  he  is  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  do." 

"  And  to  eodore  any  imolt  and  any  names  ? 
Yoa  Yonadf — yoa  woold  be  a  Griselda,  I  lop- 
poae." 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk  aboat  myself,"  said  Non, 
"nor  about  Griselda.  But  I  know  tbat,  however 
nnreasoQaUe  it  may  seem,  you  had  better  give  way 
to  him  DOW,  and  teU  him  what  there  was  in  the  note 
to  Colonel  Osborne." 

Never !  _  He  has  ordered  me  not  to  see  him  or 
to  write  to  him  or  to  open  his  letters, — having,  mind 
yoa,  ordered  jnst  tlw  reverse  a  day  or  two  before ; 
and  I  will  obey  him.  Absurd  as  it  is,  I  wilt  obey 
him.  But  as  fen-  submitting  to  him,  and  letting  him 
■omMMe  that  I  think  he  is  right  —  never  I  I  should 
be  lying  to  him  then,  and  I  wiU  never  lie  to  bim. 
He  baa  said  tbat  we  most  part,  and  I  suppose  it  vrill 
be  better  ao.  ^w  on  a  woman  live  with  a  man 


There  were  mmj  each  comersatiaai  we  the  above 
between  Ae  two  mtm  beftct  Ifrs.  ^IVevelyan  r^ 
cetved  trom  her  huriNmd  the  fifMnatrntitwi  with 
which  she  had  been  duettcMiL   And  Nora,  actii^ 
on  her  own  jadgment  in  the  matter,  mads  an  at- 
teiapt  to  see  Mr.  Trevelyan,  writing  to  him  a  pretty 
litde  note,  and  beseeching  him  to  be  kind  to  her. 
Bnt  he  deicliaed  to  see  hu*,  and  the  two  womm  sat 
at  booie,  with  the  baby  between  them,  holding  such 
pleasant  converssriaons  as  that  above  narrated. 
When  aoch  tempetts  occur  hi  a  fimily,  a  woman 
will  generally  suffer  the  least  daring  the  thick  of 
the  tempest.    While  the  hurricane  is  at  the  fiercest, 
she  will  be  snstaiaed  by  tike  most  tteroo^  cosrvic- 
tioa  that  the  rq^t  is  on  ber  nde,  that  she  is  w- 
grieved,  tbat  there  is  nothing  for  her  to  acknoirt- 
c^e,  and  no  pontion  that  dte  need  snrreoder. 
Wnereas  her  hnriMnd  will  desire  a  compronis^ 
even  aaidst  the  vialeBoc  of  Ae  storm.   Bnt  after- 
wards, when  the  wind  has  hdled,  bnt  while  the 
heavens  anmnd  are  still  aU  Uack  and  nusky,  then 
tbe  woman's  s^Wminff  begin.    When  passion  gives 
way  to  tbo^ht  and  memory,  she  feeb  tne  lonehneas 
of  her  postwm,  —  the  k>Deliae»  and.  the  possible 
degradation.    It  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  to  talk 
about  his  name  and  his  honor ;  but  it  is  tbe  woman's 
htmar  and  tbt  woman's  name  that  are,  in  troth, 
placed  in  jeopardy.    Z^et  tbe  woauut  do  what  she 
will,  the  man  cm,  in  trath,  Aom  his  &ce  in  the 
world ;  —  and,  after  a  while,  does  show  his  face. 
Bat  tfaBwonan  maybe  canpdBedtoveUben,(Hther 
1^  her  own  &alt  or  bf  his.   Ifrs.  l^ercbaa  mm  now 
told  that  she  was  to  be  separated  from  her  hnsbaad, 
and  At  did  not,  at  any  rate,  believe  d»t  Ab  had 
done  any  harm.   Bnt,  if  sodi  sn)aration  did  come, 
where  coold  ^e  live,  what  coald  she  do,  what  po- 
sition in  the  world  would  she  possess  ?    Would  not 
ber  Act  be,  in  truth,  veiled  as  effectually  as  though 
she  had  disgraced  herself  and  her  husband  ? 

And  then  there  was  tbat  terriUe  question  about 
the  child.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  said  a  dozen  times 
to  ber  aster  that  ber  husband  coald  not  take  tbe 
boy  away  from  her.  Nora,  however,  had  never 
assented  to  this,  partly  from  a  conviction  of  ber  own 
ignorance,  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  power  of 
a  husband  in  sttch  a  matter,  imd  partty  thinking 
that  any  aignment  woald  be  good  awl  fiur  hj  which 
she  coald  indace  her  nst»  to  avtnd  a  catastrophe  so 
tetriUe  as  that  irinch  was  now  threatened. 

"  I  suppose  he  could  take  him,  if  he  chose,"  she 
B»d  at  last. 

**I  d<mt  believe  be  is  wi(^ed  like  that,"  sud 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.   *'  He  would  not  wish  to  kill  me." 

*'  But  he  will  say  that  he  loves  baby  as  well  as 
yoa  do." 

**He  will  never  take  my  child  from  ine.  He 
could  never  be  so  bad  as  tbat" 

"  And  yon  will  never  be  so  bad  as  to  leave  him," 
said  Nora,  after  a  pause.  "  I  wiU  not  believe  that 
it  can  come  to  that.  Ton  know  tiiat  he  is  good 
at  heart,  —  tiiat  nfibody  on  earth  loves  yoa  as  he 
does." 

So  they  went  on  for  two  days,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  tae  second  day  there  came  a  letter  from 
Trevdjan  to  his  wife.  Iliey  had  neither  of  them 
seen  him,  although  he  had  been  in  and  oat  of  tiie 
house.  And  on  tbe  afternoon  of  the  Sunday  a  new 
grievance,  a  very  terrible  grievance,  was  added  to 
those  which  Mra.  IVevelyan  was  made  to  bear. 
Her  hosband  had  told  (me  <^  the  servants  in  tbe 
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bouse  tbat  Ckilonel  Osborne  was  not  to  be  admitted. 
And  the  servant  to  whom  he  had  girea  this  order 
was  the  —  cook.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  cook 
should  be  less  trustworthy  in  such  a  matter  than 
any  other  servant ;  and  in  Mr.  Trevelyan'a  house- 
hold there  was  a  reason  why  she  should  be  more  so, 

—  as  she,  and  she  alone,  was  what  we  generally 
call  an  old  family  domestic.  She  had  lived  with 
ber  master's  mother,  and  had  known  her  master 
when  he  was  a  bo^.  Looking  about  him,  therefore, 
for  some  one  in  bu  bouse  to  whom  be  could  apeak, 

—  feeling  tbat  )ie  was  bound  to  convey,  the  order 
tbroogb  some  medinm,  —  he  called  to  him  the  an- 
cient cook,  and  imparted  to  her  so  much  of  his 
trouble  as  was  necessary  to  make  the  order  intelli- 
gible. This  be  did  with  various  ill-worded  assur- 
ances to  Mrs.  Frodgers  that  there  really  was  notbtng 
amiss.  But  when  Mrs.  Trevelyan  heard  what  had 
been  done,  —  which  she  did  from  Mrs.  Prodeers 
herself,  Mrs.  Prodgers  having  been  desired  by  ner 
master  to  make  the  communication,  —  she  declared 
to  her  slater  that  everything  waa  now  over.  She 
could  never  again  live  with  a  husband  who  had  dis- 
graced his  wife  by  desiring  her  own  cook  to  keep  a 
guard  upon  her.  Had  the  footman  been  instructed 
not  to  admit  Colonel  Osbwne,  there  would  have 
been  in  such  inBtruction  some  apparent  adherence 
to  the  recognized  usages  of  sode^.  If  you  do  not 
desire  eiUier  your  fiiend  or  your  enemy  to  be  re- 
ceived into  your  house,  yon  communicate  your 
desire  to  the  person  who  has  cbai^  of  the  door. 
But  the  cook ! 

"  And  now,  Nora,  if  it  were  you,  do  yoa  mean  to 
say  that  you  would  remain  with  him  ?  asked  Mrs. 
'  Trevelyan. 

Nora  simply  replied  that  anything  under  any  cii^ 
cumstances  would  be  better  than  a  separation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  there  came  the 
following  letter :  — 

"  Wbdnbdat,  Judo  1, 12  midnight. 
"Dearest  Euilt, — 

"Yoa  will  readily  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I 
never  in  my  life  was  so  wretched  as  I  have  been 
during  the  last  two  days.  That  you  and  I  should 
be  in  the  same  house  together,  and  not  able  to  speak 
to  each  other,  is  in  itself  a  misery,  but  this  is  terribly 
enhanced  by  the  dread  lest  this  state  of  things 
should  be  made  to  continue. 

"  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  in  the 
least  suspect  you  of  having  as  yet  done  anything 
wrong, — or  having  ,  even  said  anything  injurious 
either  to  my  position  as  your  husband,  or  to  your 
position  as  my  wife.  But  I  cannot  but  perceive 
that  you  are  allowing  yourself  to  be  entrapped  into 
an  intimacy  with  Colonel  Osborne,  which,  if  it  be 
not  checked,  will  be  destractive  to  my  happines 
and  your  own.  After  what  had  passed  before,  yon 
cannot  have  thought  it  right  to  receive  letters  from 
him  which  I  was  not  to  see,  or  to  write  tetters  to 
him  of  which  I  was  not  to  know  the  contents.  It 
must  be  manifest  to  you  that  such  conduct  on  your 
part  is  wrong  as  judged  by  any  of  the  rules  by 
which  a  wife's  conduct  can  be  measured.  And  yet 
you  have  refused  even  to  say  that  this  shall  be  dis- 
continued !  I  need  hardly  explain  to  you  that,  if  you 

Krsist  in  this  refusal,  you  and  I  cannot  continue  to 
e  together  as  man  and  wife.  All  my  hopes  and 
j)rospect8  in  life  will  bo  blighted  by  such  a  separa- 
tion. I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  think  wnat  I 
should  do  in  such  wretched  circumstances.  And 
for  yoa,  as  also  for  Nora,  such  a  catastrophe  would 
be  most  lamentable.    Do,  therefore,  think  of  it  well, 


and  write  me  such  a  letter  as  may  bring  me  back 

to  your  side. 

"  There  is  only  one  friend  in  the  world  to  whom 
I  could  endure  to  talk  of  this  great  grief,  and  I  have 
been  to  her  and  told  her  everything.  You  will 
know  that  I  mean  Lady  Milborough.  After  much 
difficult  conversation  I  have  persuaded  ber  to  see 
you,  and  she  will  call  in  Curzon  Street  to-morrow 
about  twelve.  There  can  be  no  kindeMiearted, 
or  more  gentle  woman  in  the  wwld  than  Lady  Mil- 
borough  ;  nor  did  any  one  ever  have  a  waimer 
friena  than  both  you  and  I  have  in  her.  Let  me 
implore  you,  t^en,  to  listen  to  her,  and  be  guided  by 
her  advice. 

"  Pray  believe,  dearest  Emily,  that  I  am  now,  as 
ever,  your  most  affectionate  husband,  and  that  I 
have  no  wish  bo  strong  as  that  we  should  not  be 
compelled  to  part. ' 

"Louis  Trevelyan." 

This  epistle  was,  in  many  respects,  a  very  injadi- 
cions  OHnpontion.  Trevelyan  should  hare  trusted 
either  to  the  eloquence  of  his  own  written  words,  or 
to  that  of  the  ambassador  whom  he  was  about  to 
despateb ;  but  by  sending  both  be  weakened  both. 
And  then  there  were  certain  words  in  the  letter 
which  were  odious  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  must 
have  been  odious  to  any  young  wife.  He  had  s^d 
that  he  did  not  "as  yet  "-suspect  her  of  having  done  . 
anytlung  wrong.  And  then,  when  he  endeavored 
to  explain  to  her  that  a  separation  would  be  v^-y 
injurious  to  herself,  he  had  coupled  her  sister  witn 
her,  thus  seeming  to  imply  that  the  injur}'  to  be 
avoided  was  of  a  material  kind.  She  had  better  do 
what  he  told  her,  as,  otherwise,  she  and  her  sister 
would  not  have  a  roof  over  their  beads !  That 
waa  the  nature  of  the  threat  which  his  words  were 
BupptMed  to  convey. 

The  matter  bad  become  so  serious,  that  Mts. 
Trevelyan,  haughty  and  stiff-necked  as  she  was,  did 
not  dare  to  abstain  from  showing  the  letter  to  her 
sister.  She  bad  no  other  counsellor,  at  any  rate 
till  Lady  IMilborough  came,  and  the  weight  of  the 
battle  was  too  great  for  her  own  unaided  spirit. 
The  letter  had  been  written  late  at  night,  aa  was 
shown  by  the  precision  of  the  date,  and  had  been 
brought  to  her  early  in  the  morning.  At  first  she 
had  determined  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  Nora,  but 
she  was  not  strong  enough  to  maintein  such  a  pur- 
pose. She  felt  that  she  needed  the  poor  consolation  - 
of  discussing  her  wretohedness.  She  first  declared 
that  she  would  not  see  Lady  Milboraugli.  *'  I  hate 
her,  and  she  knows  that  I  bale  ber,  and  she  ought 
not  to  have  thought  of  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan. 

But  she  was  at  last  beaten  out  of  this  pnrpose  by 
Nora's  ai^ument  that  all  the  world  would  be  against 

her  if  she  refused  to  see  her  husband's  old  fnead. 
And  then,  though  the  letter  was  an  odious  letter,  as 
she  declared  a  dozen  times,  she  took  some  little 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  not  a  word  was  said  in 
it  about  the  baby.  She  thought  that  if  she  could 
take  her  child  with  ber  into  any  separation,  she 
could  endure  it,  and  her  husband  would  ultimately 
be  conquered. 

"  Yes,  I  *Jl  see  her,"  she  said,  as  they  finished  the  - 
dbcussion.  "  As  he  chooses  to  send  her,  I  suppoM 
I  had  better  see  her.  But  I  don't  think  be  does 
much  to  mend  matters  when  he  sends  the  woman 
whom  he  knows  I  dislike  more  than  any  other  in 
all  London." 

Exactly  at  twelve  o'clock  Lady  Milbonn^b's  car- 
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rifii;e  was  at  the  rioor.  Trevclyan  was  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  nnd  heard  the  knock  at  the  door.  Dur- 
ing those  two  or  three  days  of  absolute  wretched- 
ncK>,  he  spent  most  of  his  hours  under  the  same  roof 
with  hia  wife  and  sister-in-law,  though  he  spoke  to 
neither  of  them.  He  had  had  his  doubts  as  to  the 
reception  of  Lady  Milborough,  and  was,  to  tell  the 
truth,  listening  with  most  anxious  ear,  when  her 
Ladyship  was  announced.  His  wife,  however,  was 
not  so  bitterly  contumacious  as  to  refuse  admittance 
to  his  friend,  and  he  heard  the  rustle  of  the  pon- 
derous silk  as  the  old  woman  was  shown  up  stairs. 
When  Lady  Milborough  reached  the  drawing-room, 
Mri.  Trevelyan  was  alone. 

"  I  had  better  see  her  by  myself,"  she  had  said  to 
her  sister. 

Nora  had  then  lefl  her,  with  one  word  of  prayer 
that  she  would  be  as  little  defiant  as  possible. 

**  That  must  depend  —  "  Eoiily  had  said,  with  a 
little  shake  of  hec  bead. 

There  had  been  a  su^estioa  that  the  child  should 
be  with  her,  but  the  mother  herself  bad  rejected 
this. 

**  It  would  be  stagey,"  she  had  said,  "  and  clap- 
trap.   There  is  nothing  1  hate  bo  much  as  that." 

She.  was  sitting,  therefore,  quite  alone,  and  as  stiff 
as  a  man  in  armor,  when  Lady  Milborough  was  shown 
up  to  her. 

And  Lady  Milborough  herself  was  not  at  all  com- 
fortable as  she  commenced  the  interview.  She  had 
prepared  many  wise  words  to  be  spoken,  but  was 
not  eo  little  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  woman 
with  whom  she  had  to  deal,  as  to  suppose  that  the  wise 
words  would  get  themselves  spoken  without  inter- 
ruption. She  nad  known  from  the  first  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  would  have  much  to  say  for  herself,  and 
•the  feeling  that  it  would  be  so  became  stronger  than 
ever  as  she  entered  the  room.  The  ordinary  feel- 
ing.') between  thetwo  ladies  were  Cold  and  constriuned, 
and  then  there  was  silence  for  a  few  moments  when 
the  Countess  had  taken  her  seat.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
bad  (|uite  determined  that  the  enemy  should  fire 
the  first  shot. 

*'  This  is  a  very  sad  state  of  things,"  said  the 
Countefs. 

"  Yei:',  indeed.  Lady  Milbonugh." 

"  The  siiddest  in  the  world  ;  —  and  so  unnecessary ; 

—  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Very  unnecessary,  indeed,  as  I  think." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  yes.  Bulf  of  course,  we  must  re- 
member —  ■* 

Then  Lady  Milboroogh  could  not  clearly  bring 
to  her  mmd  what  it  was  that  she  had  to  remember. 

*'  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  that  all  this  kind  of  thing 
is  too  monstrous  to  be  thought  of.  Goodness,  gra- 
emus  me !  two  young  peop^  like  you  and  Louis, 
who  thoroughly  love  each  other,  and  who  have  got 
a  baby,  to  think  of  being  separated  I  Of  course  it 
is  out  of  the  question," 

■  "  You  cannot  suppose,  Lady  Milborough,  that  I 
want  to  be  separated  from  my  husband  ?  " 

'*  Of  course  not.  How  should  it  be  possible  V  The 
very  idea  is  too  shocking  to  be  thought  of.  I  declare 
I  have  n't  slept  since  Louis  was  talking  to  me  about 
it.  I^ut.  my  dear,  you  must  rememlwr,  you  know, 
Uiat  a  husfciand  has  a  right  to  expect  some — some 

—  some  —  a.sort  of — submission  from  his  wife." 

He  has  a  right  to  expect  obedience,  X<ady  Mil- 
borough." 

Of  course ;  that  is  all  that  one  wants." 
*'  And  I  will  obey  Mr.  TVevelyan  —  in  anytluDg 
reasonable." 


"  But,  my  dear,  who  is  to  say  what  is  reasonable? 
That,  you  see,  is  always  the  difliculty.  You  must 
allow  that  your  husband  is  the  person  who  ought  to 
decide  that." 

"  Has  ho  told  you  that  I  have  refused  to  ot>ey 
him.  Lady  Milborough  ?  " 

The  Countess  paused  a  moment  before  she  re- 
plied. "  Well,  yes ;  I  think  he  has,"  she  said.  "  He 
asked  you  to  do  something  about  a  letter,  —  a  letter 
to  that  Colonel  Osborne,  who  U  a  man,  my  dear, 
really  to  be  very  much  afraid  of,  — a  man  who  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  harm,  —  and  you  declined. 
Now,  in  a  matter  of  that  kind,  of  course  the  hus- 
band—  " 

"  Lady  Milborough,  I  mast  ask  you  to  listen  to 
me.  You  have  listened  to  Mr."  Trevelyan,  and  I 
must  ask  you  to  listen  to  me.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble 
you,  but  as  you  have  come  here  about  this  unpleas- 
ant business,  you  miut  foi^ive  me  if  I  insist  upon 
it." 

**  Of  course  I  will  listen  to  you,  my  dear." 

"  I  have  never  refused  to  obey  my  husband,  and 
I  do  not  refuse  now.  The  gentleman  of  whom  you 
have  been  speaking  is  an  old  friend  of  my  father's, 

and  has  become  my  friend.  NcvertheU-ss,  had  Mr. 
Trevelyan  given  me  any  plain  order  about  him,  I 
should  have  obeyed  him.  A  wife  does  not  feel  that 
her  chances  of  happihess  are  increased  ^hen  she 
finds  that  her  husband  suspects  her  of  being  too  in- 
timate with  another  man.  It  is  a  thing  very  hard 
to  bear.  But  I  would  have  endeavored  to  bear  it, 
knowing  how  important  it  is  for  both  our  sakes,  and 
more  especially  for  our  chiM.  I  would  have  made 
excuses,  and  would  have  endeavored  to  think  that 
this  horrid  feeling  on  his  part  is  nothing  more  than 
a  short  delusion. 
"  But,  my  dear  —  •* 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  hear  me  out,  Lady  MilboT' 
ough.    But  when  he  tells  me  first  that  I  nm  not  to 

meet  the  man.  and  so  instructs  the  servants;  then 
tells  me  that  I  am  to  meet  him,  nnd  go  on  just  as  I 
was  going  before,  and  then  :igain  telh  me  that  1  am 
not  to  see  him,  and  again  instructs  the  servants  — 
and, above  all,  the  cook! — that  Colonel  Osborne  is 
not  to  come  into  the  house,  then  obedience  becomes 
rather  difficult." 

"  Just  say  now  that  you  will  do  what  he  wants, 
and  then  all  will  be  right." 

"  1  will  not  say  so  to  you.  Lady  Milborough.  It 
is  not  to  you  that  I  ought  to  say  it.  But  as  oe  has 
chosen  to  send  you  here,  I  will  explmn  to  you  that 
I  have  never  disobeyed  him.  When  I  was  free,  in 
3ccon1ance  with  Mr.  Trevelyan's  wishes,  to  have 
what  intercourse  I  pleased  with  Colonel  Osborne.  I 
received  a  note  from  that  gentleman  on  n  mo.«t  triv- 
ial matter.  I  answered  it  as  trivially.  My  husband 
saw  my  letter,  closed,  and  questioned  me  about  it. 
I  told  him  that  the  letter  was  still  there,  and  that  if 
he  chose  to  be  a  spy  upon  my  actions  he  could  open 
it  and  read  it." 

"  My  dear,  how  could  you  bring  yourself  to  use 
the  wonl  'spy'  to  your  husband  ?  " 

"  How  could  he  hnr\<^  himself  to  accuse  me  as  he 
did  ?  If  he  cares  for  me,  let  him  come  and  beg 
my  pardon  for  the  insult  he  has  offered  me." 

"  O  Mrs.  Trevelyan,"— 

"Ye.s;  that  seems  very  wrong  to  you,  who  have 
not  had  to  bear  it.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  stranger  to 
take  a  husbnndV  part,  and  help  to  put  down  a  poor 
woman  who  has  been  ill  used.  I  have  done  noth- 
ing wrong,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  I  will  not 
say  that  1  have.   I  never  have  spoken  a  word  to 
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Colonel  Osborne  that  all  the  world  might  not 
hear." 

"  Nobody  haa  aecnsed  you,  017  dear." 

*■  Yes,  he  baa  accuaed  me,  and  you  have  accused 
me,  and  70U  will  make  all  the  world  acense  me. 
He  may  put  me  out  of  his  houie  if  be  likee,  but  he 
shall  not  make  me  say  I  have  been  wrcmg,  when  I 
know  I  have  been  right.  He  cannot  take  my  child 
from  me." 

"  But  he  will." 

"No,"  shouted  Mrs.  TrevelyaDr jumping  up  from 
her  chidr,  "  no ;  be  shall  never  do  that.  1  wtll  cling 
to  him  to  that  he  cannot  separate  us.  He  will  nev- 
er be  80  wicked, —  such  a  monster  as  that,  I  would 

fo  about  the  world  saying  what  a  monster  be  had 
een  to  me,"  The  passion  of  the  interview  was  be- 
coming too  ^reat  for  Lady  Milborough'a  power  <^ 
moderating  it,  and  she  was  banning  to  feu  herself 
to  be  in  a  ^fficnlty.  Lady  MUbcvoo^,"  contin- 
ued Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "  tell  bim  from  me  that  I  will 
bear  anytbing  Imt  that   That  X  will  not  bear." 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  do  not  let  us  talk  about 
it" 

"Who  wants  to  talk  about  it?  Why  do  yon 
come  here  and  threaten  me  with  a  thine  so  horrible  ? 
I  do  not  believe  you.  He  would  not  dare  to  sepa- 
rate me  and  my —  child." 

"  But  you  have  onty  to  say  that  yon  will  submit 
yourself  to  bim.'' 

"  I  have  submitted  myself  to  him,  and  I  will  snb- 
mit  no  further.  What  does  he  want  ?  Why  does 
be  send  too  hen  ?  He  does  not  know  what  he 
wants.  He  has  made  lumnff  miserable  by  an  ab- 
surd idea,  and  he  wants  everybody  to  tell  him  that 
he  haa  beisn  right.  He  haa  been  very  wrong ;  and 
if  he  desires  to  be  wise  now,  he  will  come  back  to 
his  home,  and  say  nothing  further  about  it  He 
will  gun  nothing  by  sending  messengers  here.* 

Lady  Milborougn,  who  had  undertaken  a  most 
disagreeable  taak  from  the  purest  motives  of  old 
friendship,  did  not  like  bung  called  a  meaaenger  ; 
but  the  woman  before  her  was  so  strong  in  her  words, 
90  eager  and  so  passionate,  that  ^e  did  not  know 
how  to  resent  the  injury.  And  there  was  coming 
over  her  an  idea,  of  which  she  hentelf  was  hardly 
conscioua,  that  after  all,  perhaps,  the  husband  was 
not  in  the  right  She  nad  come  there  with  the 
general  idea  that  wives,  and  en>ecially  young  wives, 
snoold  be  submisnTe.  She  bad  naturally  tuen  the 
hiuband's  part ;  and,  having  a  preconc^ved  dislike 
to  Colond  Osborne,  she  haa  been  willing  enough  to 
think  that  preoantionary  measures  were  necessary 
in  reference  to  ao  uninent  and  Dotorions,  and  experi- 
enced a  Lothario.  She  had  never  altogether  loved 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  had  always  been  a  little  in 
dread  of  her.  But  she  had  thought  that  the  author- 
ity with  which  riie  would  be  invested  on  this  occa- 
Bioa,  the  manifest  right  on  her  side,  and  the  unde- 
niable tm^  of  her  grand  argument,  that  a  wiie 
should  obey,  would  carry  her,  if  not  easily  still 
Boccessfrilly,  throi^h  all  difficulties.  It  was  probably 
the  caae  that  Lady  Milborou^b,  when  preparing  for 
her  visit,  had  anticipated  a  tnomph.  But  when  she 
had  bera  clraeted  for  an  hour  with  Mrs.  IVevelyan, 
she  found  thajt  she  was  not  triumphant  She  was 
told  that  abe  waa  a  messenger,  and  an  unwelcome 
messenger,  and  she  b^an  to  feel  that  ^  did  not 
know  Mw  she  was  to  take  herself  away. 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  done  everything  for  the  best," 
die  and,  getting  up  from  her  cIumt. 

"  Tbe  best  iml  be  to  send  him  back,  and  make 
him  feel  the  tmtli." 


'*  The  best  for  yon,  my  dear,  will  be  to  c(R>sder 
well  what  shonld  be  tbe  dn^  of  a  wife." 

"  I  have  conridered.  Lady  Milboroo^,  It  can- 
not be  a  wife's  duty  to  acnowledge  uat  she  has 
been  wnng  in  such  a  matter  as  tiiis." 

llien  Lady  Mllborongh  made  her  conrteqr  and  got 
herself  away  in  some  manner  that  was  sufficiently 
awkward,  and  Mra.  Trevelyan  oourtened  also  as 
she  rang  tbe  bell ;  and,  though  she  was  sore  and 
wretchM,  and,  in  truth,  sadly  frightened,  she  was 
not  awkward.  In  that  encounter,  so  fer  as  it  had 
gone,  she  bad  been  the  victor. 

As  soon  as  she  waa  alone  and  the  carriage  had 
been  driven  well  away  from  the  door,  Mis.  Trevel- 
yan left  the  drawing-room  and  went  up  to  the 
nursery.  As  she  entered,  she  clothed  her  face 
with  her  sweetest  smile.  "  How  is  hia  own  mother'a 
dearest,  dearest,  dariii^  duck?"  she  said,  putting 
out  her  arms,  and  taking  the  boy  from  t^e  nune. 
The  child  waa  at  this  time  about  t^months  old,  and 
waa  a  strong,  hearty,  happy  infant,  always  laughing 
when  he  was  awake,  and  always  keeping  when  he 
did  not  laugh,  because  bis  little  limbs  were  free 
from  pain  and  hia  little  stomach  was  not  annoyed 
by  internal  troubles.  He  kicked,  and  crowed,  and 
sputtered,  when  bis  mother  took  him,  and  put  up 
his  little  fingers  to  clutch  her  hair,  and  was  to  her 
as  a  young  god  upon  the  earth.  Nothing  in  tbe 
world  bbd  ever  been  created  so  beautiful,  so  ji^ous, 
so  satisfactory,  so  divine  !  And  they  told  her  that 
this  apple  of  her  eye  waa  to  be  taken  away  from 
her  !  No  —  that  must  be  impoasible.  *'  I  will 
take  him  into  my  own  room,  nurse,  for  a  little  while, 
—  you  have  had  him  all  tbe  morning,"  she  sud  ;  as 
though  the  "  having  baby "  was  a  privilege  over 
which  there  might  almost  be  a  quarrel.  Then  ahe 
took  her  bOT  away  with  her,  and,  when  she  was 
alone  with  him,  went  through  such  a  service  in 
baby>worship  as  moat  mothera  will  understand. 
Divide  these  two !  No ;  nobody  should  do  that. 
Sooner  than  that,  she,  the  mother,  would  consent  to 
be  no  more  than  a  servant  in  her  husband's  house. 
Was  not  her  baby  all  the  world  to  licr  ? 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  husband  and 
wife  had  an  interview  together  in  the  library,  which 
unfortunately  waa  as  tmsatiafactoiT  aa  Lady  Milbor- 
ough'a visit  Tbe  cause  of  the  fiulure  o£  them  all 
lay  probably  in  this,  —  that  there  was  no  decided 
point  which,  if  conceded,  would  have  brought  about 
a  reconciliation.  TAr^yan  asked  for  general 
submission,  which  he  regarded  as  his  right,  and 
which  in  tbe  existing  circumstances  be  thought  it 
necesaary  to  claim ;  and  though  Mra.  Trevelyan  did 
not  refuse  to  be  submissive,  she  would  make  no 
promise  on  the  subject  But  the  truth  was  tiiat 
each  desired  that  the  other  should  acknowledge'a 
fault  and  that  neither  of  tbem  would  make  that 
acknowledgment  Emily  Trevelyan  felt  acutely 
that  she  .bad  been  ill  used,  not  only  by  her  hu»- 
band's  snapicion,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
bad  talked  of  hia  susmcion  to  others, — to  Lady  Mii- 
boroogh  and  the  cook  ;  and  she  was  qmte  convinced 
liutt  Ae  was  ri^t  henelf,  becaoae  he  had  been  so 
Tacillating  in  hta  conduct  about  Colonel  Osborne. 
Bat  Trevelyan  was  equally  aure  that  justice  was  on 
his  side.  Emily  must  have  known  hia  real  wishes 
about  Cokmel  Oabome;  but  when  she  had  found 
tiiat  be  had  rescinded  his  verb^  orders  about 
the  admission  of  the  man  to  the  house, — which 
he  had  done  to  save  himself  and  her  from  slander 
and  gossip,  —  she  had  taken  advantage  of  this,  and 
had  thrown  herself  more  entirely  than  ever  into  tbe 
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iadaiwey  a£  vUdh  1m  diaapproTedl  When  tbej 
met,  eadi  wu  so  sore  Aai  no  approadi  to  tenu 
-was  made  hy  them. 

*'  If  I  am  to  be  treated  in  that  way,  I  would 
rather  not  live  with  you,"  said  the  wife.  "It  is 
impossible  to  Ure  with  a  hoBfaand  who  is  jeatons." 

All  I  ask  of  you  is  that  you  riudi  promtse  me  to 
hare  no  further  coinmonicatioa  with  this  man." 

"  I  will  make  no  promise  that  im^ies  my  own 
di^race." 

"  Then  we  most  part ;  and  if  tiiat  be  so,  this 
house  will  be  given  op.  Yoa  may  live  where  you 
please,  — in  the  country,  not  in  London ;  but  I  shall 
take  Btepa  that  Colonel  Osborne  does  not  see  you." 

"I  will  not  reauin  in  the  room  wiUi  you  to  be 
insulted  tims,"  said  Mn.  Trevetyaii.  And  she  did 
not  remain,  but  left  the  chamber,  slaomui^  the  door 
after  her  as  she  went. 

"  It  wonld  be  fetter  that  Ae  shookl  go,"  said  Tre- 
veiyan,  when  hefonnd  iuquelf  alone.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  that  blessiog  of  a  rich  marriage,  which 
had,  as  it  were,  fallen  npon  ^em  at  the  Mandarins 
from  out  of  heaven,  had  become,  after  an  interval  of 
but  two  short  years,  uiything  but  an  unmixed 
blessing. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

HISS  BTANBURT'S  OENEBOaiTT. 

On  one  Wedneeda^  morning  early  in  Jmie,  great 
preparations  were  being  made  at  the  brick  house  in 
the  Close  at  Exeter  for  an  event  wtuch  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  required  any  preparation  at  all. 
Mrs.  Staobury  and  her  elder  daughter  were  coming 
into  Exeter  from  Nuncombe  Putney  to  visit  Doro- 
thy. The  reader  ma^  perha[H  remember  that,  when 
Miss  Stanbory's  invitation  was  sent  to  her  niece, 
she  was  pleased  to  promise  that  such  visits  should  be 
permitted  on  a  Wednesday  mommg.  Such  a  visit 
was  now  to  be  made,  and  old  Miss  Stanbury  was 

Suite  moved  by  the  occasion.    "  I  shall  not  see 
lem,  you  know,  Martha,"  she  had  sud,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  precedmg  day. 
I  snppose  sot,  ma'am." 
"  Certunly  not.   Why  should  I  ?   It  would  do 
no  good." 

*'  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  ma'am,  of  course." 

"  No,  Martha,  it  is  not  And  I  am  sure  that  I 
am  righL  It  'a  no  good  going  back  and  undoing  in 
ten  minutes  what  twenty  years  have  done.  She 's 
a  poor  harmless  creature,  I  believe." 

"  The  most  harmless  in  the  world,  ma'am." 

"  But  she  was  as  bad  as  poison  to  me  when  she 
was  young,  and  what 's  the  good  of  trying  to  change 
it  now  ?  K  I  was  to  tdl  her  that  I  loved  her,  1 
should  oaly  be  lyins." 

"  Then,  ma'am,  I  would  not  say  tt." 

"And  I  don't  mean.  But  yon  11  take  in  some 
wine  and  o^eb,  you  know." 

*'  I  dtm't  think  they  11  care  for  wine  and  cake." 

"Will  you  do  aa  I  tell  yon?  What  matten 
whether  they  care  for  it  or  not  ?  They  need  not 
take  it.  It  will  look  better  for  Miss  Dorothy.  If 
Dorothy  is  to  remain  here,  I  shall  choose  that  she 
should  be  respected."  And  so  the  questiim  of  the 
cake  and  wine  had  been  decided  overnight.  But 
when  the  morning  came.  Miss  Stanbury  was  still  in 
a  twitter.  Half-past  ten  had  been  tiie  hour  fixed 
for  the  visit,  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  train 
in  from  I^boro',  due  at  th«  Exeter  Btati<»  at  ten. 


As  Miss  Stanbni7  brekkftsted  ^ways  at  bdf  iHMt 
eight,  there  was  no  need  of  hurry  on  aoeoont  or  tbe 
expected  visit  Bat,  iMV«tlielees,^e  was  in  a  Am 
the  moniiiMr,  and  spoke  of  tbe  aBuiog  period  as 
one  in  wfaidi  ue  must  necessarily  put  herseU*  into 
solitary  confinement. 

"  Perhaps  your  mamma  will  be  ecdd,"  she  md, 
"  and  will  expect  a  fire." 

"  O  dear,  no.  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  It  could  be  lighted,  of  coarse.  It  is  a  pity  they 
should  come  just  so  as  to  prevent  jaa  from  going  to 
ntoming  service,  —  is  it  not  ?  " 

"I  could  go  with  yon,  wrnt,  and  be  back  very 
nearly  in  time.  They  won't  mind  watting  a  quarter 
of  an  hour." 

"What,  and  have  them  here  all  akme!  I 
wonld  n't  think  of  such  a  thing.  I  shall  go  up  stam 
Yott  had  better  come  to  me  when  they  are  gone. 
Don't  hurry  them.  I  don't  want  vou  to  hony  them 
at  all ;  and  if  you  require  anythii^,  Martha  will 
wait  upon  yon.  I  have  told  the  girls  to  keep  out  of 
the  way.  They  are  so  ^ddy,  there 's  no  Imowing 
what  they  might  be  after.  Beindea,  — they 've  got 
their  work  to  mind." 

All  this  was  very  terrible  to  poor  Dorothy,  who 
had  not  as  yet  quite  recovered  from  the  original  fear 
with  which  her  aunt  had  inspired  her,  —  so  terrible 
that  she  was  almost  so^y  that  her  mother  and  sister 
vrare  craning  to  her.  When  the  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door,  precisely  as  the  cathedral  clock  was  str^ 
ing  half  past  ten, — to  secure  which  pnnctnafity, 
and  thereby  not  to  offend  the  owner  of  tne  manBoo, 
Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla  had  been  walking  about 
the  Close  for  the  last  ten  minutes, — Miss  Stanbniy 
was  still  in  the  parlor. 

"  There  they  are  I "  she  exclaimed,  jnm{nng  op. 
"  They  have  n't  given  a  body  much  time  to  ran 
away,— have  they,  my  dear  ?  Half  a  minute,  Martha, 
— just  half  a  minute  1 "  Then  she  gathered  up  her 
things  as  though  she  bad  been  ill  treated  in  beti^ 
driven  to  make  so  sudden  a  retreat,  and  Martha,  as 
soon  as  the  last  hem  of  her  mistress's  dress  had  be- 
come invisible  on  the  sturs,  opened  tbe  front  door 
for  the  vintors. 

"  Do  yon  mean  to  say  you  like  it?"  said  Priscilln, 
when  they  had  been  there  about  a  quarter  «f  aa 
hour. 

"  H-u-sb,"  whispered  Mrs.  Stanbory. 

"  I  don't  suppoae  she's  listening  at  the  door,"  said 

Priscilla. 

"  Indeed,  she 's  not,"  said  Dorothy.  *•  There 
can't  be  a  truer,  honester  woman  than  Aunt  Stan- 
bury." 

"  But  is  she  kind  to  you,  Dolly  ? "  asked  the 
mother. 

"  Very  kind ;  too  kind.  Only  I  don't  nnderstand 
her  quite,  and  then  she  gets  angry  with  me.  I 
know  she  thinks  I'm  a  feo^  and  liiat's  the  worst  of 
it." 

"  Then,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  come  home,"  aud 
Priscilla. 

"  ^e  11  never  forgive  you  if  you  do,"  aud  Mrs. 
Stanbury. 

"  And  who  need  care  i^>oat  ber  forgiveness  ?  " 
said  Priscilla.  , 

"  I  don't  mean  to  go  home  yet,  at  Imy  rate,"  said 
Dorothy.  Then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Martha  entered  with  tbe  cake  and  wine.  "Miss 
Stanbury's  C(»npliments,  hldie^  and  she  hopes  yon  11 , 
take  a  glass  of  sherry."  Whereupon  she  filled  oat 
the  idasses  and  carried  them  round. 

"  nay,  give  n^  compliments  and  thanks  to  mj 
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Bister  Stanbury,"  said  Dorothy's  mother.  But  Fris- 
cilla  put  ilown  tbe  glass  of  wine  without  touching  it, 
and  looked  her  sternest  at  the  maid. 

Altogether,  tbe  vist  wan  not  very  successful,  and 
poor  Dorothy  almost  felt  that  if  she  choae  to  remun 
in  the  Close  she  must  lose  her  mother  and  sister, 
and  that  without  really  making  a  friend  of  her  aunt. 
There  had  as  yet  been  do  quarrel,  —  nothing  that 
had  been  plainly  recognized  as  disagreeable ;  but 
there  had  not  as  yet  come  to  be  any  s^-mpatby,  or 
assmred  signs  of  comfortable  love.  Misa  Stanbury 
had  declared  more  than  once  that  it  would  do,  but 
had  not  succeeded  in  showing  iu  what  the  euccess 
consisted.  When  she  was  told  that  the  two  ladies 
were  gone,  she  desired  that  Dorothy  might  be  sent 
to  her,  and  immediately  began  to  make  anxious  in- 
quiries. 

**  WeU,  my  dear,  and  what  do  they  think  of  it  ?  " 
I  don't  know,  aunt,  that  they  think  very  much." 

"  And  what  do  they  say  about  it  ?  " 

"  They  did  n't  say  very  much,  aunt.  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  mamma  and  Prisuilla.  Ferhape  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  mamma  gave  me  back  the  money  I 
sent  her." 

What  did  abe  do  that  forV  asked  Misa  Stan- 
bury,  very  sharply. 

"Because  she  says  that  Hugh  sends  her  now  what 
she  wants."  Miss  Stanburv,  when  she  heard  this, 
looked  very  'sour.  **  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you,  you 
know.' 

"  It  will  never  come  to  any  good,  got  in  diat  way, 
—  never." 

"  But,  Aunt  Stanbnrr,  is  n't  it  good  of  him  to  send 
it?" 

**  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  it 's  better  than  drink- 
ing, and  smoking,  and  gambling.  But  I  dare  say 
he  gets  enough  for  that  too.  When  a  man,  born 
and  bred  like  a  gentleman,  condescends  to  let  out 
his  talents  and  education  for  such  purposes,  I  dare 
say  they  are  willing  enough  to  pay  him.  The 
devil  always  does  pay  high  wages.  But  that  'only 
makes  it  so  much  the  worse.  One  almost  comes  to 
doubt  whether  any  one  ought  to  learn  to  write  at 
all,  when  it  is  used  for  such  vile  purposes.  I 've 
said  what  I 've  got  (o  say,  and  I  don't  mean  to  say 
anything  more.  What 's  the  use  ?  But  it  has  been 
hard  Ujpon  me,  —  very.  It  was  my'  money  did  it, 
and  I  reel  I've  misused  it  It's  a  disgrace  to  me 
which  I  don't  deserve." 

For  a  conple  of  minutes  Dorothy  remained  quite 
silent,  and  Miss  Staiibary  did  not  herself  say  any- 
thing further.  Nor  during  that  time  did  she  ob- 
serve her  niece,  or  sbe  would  probably  have  seen 
that  the  subject  was  not'to  bo  dropped.  Dorothy, 
tiiongh  she  was  silent,  was  not  calm,  and  w&»  pre- 

{>aring  herself  for  a  crusade  in  her  brother's  de- 
ence. 

"  Aunt  Stanbary,  he 's  my  brother,  yon  know." 
"  Of  course  he 's  your  brother.   I  wish  he  were 

not." 

"  I  think  him  the  best  brother  id  tbe  world,  — 
and  the  best  son." 

**  Why  does  he  sell  himself  to  write  sedition  V  " 
**  He  does  n't  sell  liimself  to  write  sedition.  I 
don't  see  wfav  it  should  be  sedition,  or  anything 
wicked,  because  it 's  sold  for  a  penny." 

"If  you  are  going  to  cram  nim  down  my  throat, 
Dorothy,  you  and  I  bad  better  part" 
,  "  I  don't  Vant  to  say  ^nythmg  about  him,  only 
you  ought  —  not — to  iibuso  him  —  before  me." 
By  this  time  Dorothy  was  beginning  to  sob,  but 
Miss  Stanbury's  countenance  was  still  very  grim 


and  very  stern.  "  He 's  coming  home  to  Nuncombe 
Putney,  and  I  want  to  —  see  —  see  him,"  cootioaed 
Dorothy. 

"  Hugh  Stanbury  coming  to  Exeter !   He  won't 
come  here.* 

"  Then  I 'd  rather  go  home,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  Very  well,  very  well,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  and 
she  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

Dorothy  was  in  dismay,  and  began  to  think  that 
there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to  pack  up  her 
clothes  and  prepare  for  her  departure.  She  was 
very  sorry  for  what  had  occurred,  being  fully  ah've 
to  the  importance  of  the  aid,  not  only  to  herself,  but 
to  her  mother  and  sister,  which  was  afforded  by  the 
present  arrangement,  and  she  felt  very  angrj-  with 
herself,  in  that  she  had  already  driven  her  aunt  to 
quarrel  with  her.  But  she  bad  found  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  bear  her  own  brother  abused  withoat 
saying  a  word  on  bis  beh^.  She  did  not  see  her 
aunt  again  till  dinner-tiipe,  and  then  there  was 
hardly  a  word  uttered.  Once  or  twice  Dorothy 
made  a  little  effort  to  speak,  but  these  aUempts 
failed  utterly.  The  old  woman  would  hardly  reply 
even  by  a  monosyllable,  but  amply  muttered  some- 
thing, or  shook  her  head  when  she  was  addressed. 
Jane,  who  waited  at  table,  was  very  demure  and 
silent;  and  Martha,  who  once  came  into  the  room 
during  the  meal,  merely  whispered  a  word  into  Miss 
Stanbury's  ear.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and 
two  glasses  of  port  had  been  poured  out  by  Miss 
Stanbury  herself,  Dorothy  felt  that  she  could  endure 
this  treatment  no  longer.  How  was  it  posable  that 
nhe  could  drink  wine  under  such  circumstances? 

"  Not  for  me,  Aunt  Stanbury,"  said  she,  with  a 
deploring  tone. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I  could  n't  drink  it  to-day." 

'<  Why  did  n't  you  say  so  before  it  was  poured 
out  ?  And  why  not  to-day  ?  Come,  drink  it. 
Do  as  I  bid  you."  And  she  stood  over  her  niece, 
as  a  tragedy  queen  in  a  play  with  a  bowl  of  poison. 
Dorothy  took  it  and  sipped  it  from  mere  force  of 
obedience.  "  You  make  as  many  bones  about  a 
glass  of  port  wine  as  though  it  were  senna  and 
salts,"  said  Miss  Stanbury.  "  Now  1  've  got  some- 
thing to  say  . to  you."  By  this  time  the  servant  was 
gone,  and  the  two  were  seated  alone  together  in 
the  parlor.  Dorothy,  who  had  not  as  yet  swallowed 
above  half  her  wine,*  at  once  put  tbe  glass  down. 
There  waa  an  importance  in  her  aunt's  tone  which 
frightened  her,  and  made  her  feel  that  some  evtl 
was  coming-  And  yet,  as  she  had  made  op  her 
mind  that  sbe  must  return  bome,  there  was  no  fur- 
ther evil  that  she  need  dread.  "  You  did  n't  write 
any  of  those  horrid  articles  ?  "  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"  No,  aunt ;  I  did  n't  write  them.  I  should  n't 
know  how." 

"  And  I  hope  you  '11  never  learn.  They  say  wo- 
men are  to  vote,  and  become  doctors,  and  if  so, 
there 's  no  knowing  what  devil's  tricks  they  may  o't 
do.  But  it  is  n't  your  fault  about  that  filthy  news- 
paper. How  be  can  let  himself  down  to  write  Dtolf 
that  is  to  be  printed  on  straw  is  what  I  cannot  un- 
derstand." 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  can  make  a  difference  as  he 
writes  it." 

"  It  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  me. 
And  I  *m  told  that  what  they  call  ink  comes  off  on 
your  fingers  like  lamp-Uack.  I  never  touched  one, 
thank  &)d  ;  but  they  tell  ma  so.  All  the  same ;  it 
is  n't  your  faulL" 
**  I  Ve  nf^ng  to  do  with  i^^Aunt  Stanbary." 
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"  Of  course  ,yon 've  not-  And,  as  he  ia  your 
brother,  it  would  n't  be  natural  thnt  you  should  like 
to  throw  him  off*.  And,  my  dear,  I  like  you  for 
taking  his  part  Only  you  needn't  have  been  so 
fierce  with  an  old  woman." 

"  Indeed  —  indeed  I  did  nt  mean  to  be  —  fierce, 
Aunt  Stanbnry." 

"  I  nerer  was  taken  np  so  abort  in  my  lift.  But 
we  won't  mind  that,  lliere ;  be  ahall  come  and  see 
TOO.  I  suppose  he  won't  innat  on  leaving  any  of 
W  nastinesB  about." 

"  Bat  is  he  to  come  here,  Annt  Stanbnrjr  ?  ** 

"  He  may  if  he  pleasea." 

«  O  Aunt  Stonbury  ! " 

"  When  he  was  here  last,  he  generally  had  a  pipe 
in  hiB  month,  and  I  dare  say  fae  never  puts  it  down 
at  all  now.  Those  things  grow  upon  young  people 
so  fast.  But  if  fae  could  leave  it  on  the  door  step 
just  while  fae  *a  faere  I  should  be  obliged  to  him." 

"  But,  dear  aunt,  could  n't  I  see  him  in  the 
street  ?" 

"Out  in  the  street  I  No,  my  dear.  All  the 
world  ia  not  to  know  that  be  i  yonr  brother,  and  fae 
is  dressed  in  such  a  rapscallion  manner  that  the 
people  would  think  you  were  talking  to  a  house- 
breaker." Dorothy's  face  became  i^in  red  as  she 
heard  this,  and  the  an^y  words  were  very  nearly 
spoken.  **  The  last  time  I  saw  him,"  continued 
Him  Stanbary,  "  he  had  on  a  short,  rough  jacket 
with  enormous  buttons,  and  one  of  those  flipperty- 
flopperty  thin^  on  bis  head  that  the  butcher-boys 
wear.  And,  O,  the  smell  of  tobacco !  As  be  had 
been  up  in  London,  I  suppose  he  thought  Exeter 
vas  no  better  than  a  village,  and  he  might  do  just 
as  be  pleased.  But  he  knew  that,  if  I 'm  particular 
about  anything,  it  is  about  a  gentleman's  hat  in  the 
streets.  And  ne  wanted  me  —  me  I  —  to  walk  with 
him  aervi  to  Mrs.  MacHogh'a  I  We  should  have 
been  hooted  abont  the  Clcee  like  a  pair  of  mad 
dogs; — and  so  I  told  him." 

**  All  the  yonng  men  teem  to  dmn  like  tiiat  now^ 
Aimt  StanlnuT.''  # 

"Ko,  tbtfr  oont   Mr.  Gibson  doesn't  dress  like 
that- 

**  But  he 's  a  clei^man,  Aunt  Stanbnry." 

"  Perhaps  I 'm  an  old  fool.  I  dare  say  I  am,  and 
oT  course  that 's  what  you  mean.  At  any  rate  I 'm 
too  old  to  change,  and  I  don't  mean  to  try.  I  like 
to  see  a  difference  between  a  gentleman  and  a 
hoose-breaker.  For  the  matter  of  that,  I 'm  told 
that  there  b  a  difference,  and  that  the  faouse-break- 
era  all  look  like  gentlemen  now.  It  map'  be  proper 
to  make  us  all  stand*  on  our  heads,  with  our  legs 
sticking  up  in  the  air ;  but  I  for  one  don't  like  being 
topsT-tonry,  and  I  wont  try  it.  When  is  he  to 
rndi  Exeter?" 

**He  ia  eoming  on  Tuesday  next,  by  the  last 
tnin." 

"  Then  you  can 't  see  him  that  night  That 's 
ODt  of  the  qnestion.  No  doubt  he  '11  sleep  at  the 
Nag's  Head,  as  that's  the  lowest  radical  publio 
honse  in  the  city.  Martha  shall  try  to  find  him. 
She  knows  more  about  his  doings  tfaan  I  do.  If  he 
chooses  to  come  here  the  following  morning,  before 
be  goes  downJo  Nuncombe  Putney,  well  and  good. 
I  snail  wait  up  till  Martha  comes  back  from  the 
trwn  on  Tuesday  night,  and  hear."  Dorothy  was 
of  conrse  full  of  gratitude  and  thanks  ;  but  yet  she 
lelt  almost  disappointed  by  the  result  of  her  aunt's 
clemency  on  the  matter.  She  had  desired  to  take 
bar  hrother's  part,  and  it  hi^  seemed  to  her  as  though 
she  had  done  so  in  a  very  lukewarm  muiner.  She 


had  listened  to  an  immense  number  of  accusationo 
against  him,  and  bad  been  unable  to  reply  to  thi^in 
because  she  had  been  conquered  by  the  promise  of 
a  visit  '  And  now  it  was  out  of  the  question  that 
she  should  speak  of  going.  Her  aunt  had  given  way 
to  her,  and  of  course  had  cont^tiered  her. 

Late  on  the  Tuesday  evenmg,  after  ten  o'clock, 
Hugh  Stanbnry  was  walking  round  the  Close  with 
his  aunt's  oM  servant.  He  nad  not  put  up  at  that 
dreadfully  radical  establishment  of  which  Mi!<8 
Stabbury  was  so  much  afraid,  but  had  taken  a  bed- 
room at  the  Railway  Inn.  From  there  he  had 
walked  up  to  the  Close  with  Martha,  and  now  wh-* 
having  a  few  last  words  with  her  before  he  would 
allow  ner  to  return  to  the  house. 

"  I  suppose  she 'd  as  soon  see  the  devil  as  see  me." 
said  Hugh. 

"If  you  speak  in  that  way,  Mr.  Hugh,  I  won't 
listen  to  you." 

"  And  yet  I  did  everything  I  could  to  please  her ; 
and  I  don't  think  any  boy  ever  loved  an  old  woman 
better  than  I  did  her." 

"  That  was  while  she  used  to  send  yon  cakes,  and 
ham,  and  jam  to  school,  Mr.  Hugh." 

Of  course  it  was,  and  while  she  sent  me  flannel 
waistcoats  to  Oxford.  But  when  I  did  n't  cart-  any 
longer  for  cakes  or  flannel  then  she  got  tired  nf  ui''. 
It  is  much  better  as  it  is,  if  she  '11  only  be  good  to 
DorothJ-." 

"  She  never  was  bad  to  anybody,  Mr.  Hugh.  But 
I  don't  think  an  old  lady  like  her  ever  takes  to  a 
young  woman  as  she  does  to  a  young  man,  if  onlv 
he  '11  let  her  have  a  little  more  of  her  own  way  than 
j'ou  would.  It 's  my  belief  that  you  might  have  b«d 
tt  all  for  your  own  some  day,  if  you 'd  done  as  you 
ought." 

"  That  'a  nonsense,  Martha.  Slie  means  to  leav(^ 
it  all  to  the  Burgesses.    I 've  heartl  her  say  so." 

"  Sav  so ;  yes.  People  don't  alwaysdo  what  they 
say.  If  you 'd  managed  rightly  you  might  have  it 
all;  —  and  so  yon  might  now." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,  old  girl ;  I  sha'  n't  try.  Live 
for  the  next  twenty  years  under  her  apron-strings, 
that  I  may  have  the  chance,  at  the  end  of  it,  of  cut- 
ting some  poor  devil  out  of  his  money  !  Do  you  know 
the  meaning  of  making  a  score  on  your  own  bat, 
Martha?" 

"  No,  I  don't,  and  if  it 's  anything  you  're  like  to 
do,  I  don't  think  I  should  be  the  better  for  learning, 

—  by  all  accounts.  And  now,  if  you  please,  I  'II  go 
in." 

"  Good  nighty  Martha.   My  love  to  tbem  both, 
and  saf  111  M  there  to-morrow  exactly  at  half  past 
nine.   You 'd  better  take  it.   It  wont  turn  to  slate- 
stone.   It  has  nt  come  from  the  old  gentlnnan." 
I  dent  want  anything  of  that  kmd,  Mr.  Hugh ; 

—  indeed  I  don't" 

*'  Nonsense.  If  you  don't  take  it  you  11  offend 
me.  I  believe  vou  tbink  I  *m  not  much  better  than 
a  school-boy  still." 

"  I  don't  think  you  're  half  so  good,  Mr.  Hugh," 
said  the  old  servant,  sticking  the  sovereign  which 
Hugh  had  given  her  in  under  her  glove  as  she 
spoke. 

On  the  next  morning  that  other  visit  was  made 
at  the  brick  house,  and  Miss  Stanbury  was  ag;»in  in 
a  fuss.  On  this  occasion,  however,  she  was  in  a 
much  better  humor  than  before,  and  was  full  of  tit- 
tle jokes  as  to  the  nature  of  the  visitation.  Of 
course,  she  was  not  to  see  her  nephew  herself,  and 
no  message  was  to  be  delivered  from  her,  and  none 
was  to  be  given  to  her  from  htm.    But  an  accu. 
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rato  report  w&s  to  be  made  to  ber  as  to  Us  appear- 
aoce,  and  Dorothy  was  to  be  enabled  to  answer  a 
•  variety  of  queattona  respeetiog  him  after  he  was 
gone.  "  Of  coarse,  I  don't  want  to  know  anything 
about  hk  money,"  Miss  Stanbary  said,  "only  I 
should  like  to  know  how  much  these  people  can  af- 
fotd  to  pay  for  their  penny  trash."  On  this  occa- 
sion she  had  left  the  room  and  gone  up  stairs  before 
the  knock  came  at  the  door,  but  she  managed,  by 
peeping  over  the  balcony,  to  catch  a  glimpee  of  tlie 
"  llipperty-flopperty "  hat  which  her  nephew  Cer- 
tainly had  with  him  on  this  occasion. 

Hugh  Stanbury  had  great  news  for  fais  »ster. 
The  cottage  in  which  Mrs.  Stanbury  lived  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney  was  the  tiniest  little  dwelling  in 
which  a  lady  aod  her  two  daughters  ever  sheltered 
themselvea.  There  was,  indeed,  a  sitting-room,  two 
bedrooms,  and  a  kitchen  ;  but  they  were  all  so  di- 
minntive  in  size  that  the  cottage  was  little  more  than 
a  cabin.  But  there  was  a  house  in  the  village,  not 
large  indeed,  but  eminently  respectable,  three  stories 
high,  covered  with  ivy,  having  a  garden  behind  it, 
and  generally  called  the  Clock  House,  because  there 
had  once  been  a  clock  upon  it.  lliis  house  had 
been  lately  vacated,  and  Hugh  informed  his  sister 
that  he  was  thinking  of  taking  it  for  his  mother's  ac- 
commodation. Now,  the  late  occupants  of  the 
Clock  House,  at  Nuncombe  Putney  had  been  peo- 
ple with  five  or  six  hundred  a  year.  Had  other 
matters  been  in  accordance,  the  house  would  almost 
have  entitled  them  to  consider  themselves  as  county 
people.  A  gardener  had  always  been  kept  there,  — 
and  a  cow ! 

"  The  Clock  House  for  mamma  I " 

"  Well,  yes.  Don't  say  a  word  about  it  as  yot  to 
Aunt  Stanbury,  as  she  'U  think  that  I 've  Eold  myself 
altogether  to  the  old  gentleman." 

"But,  Hugh,  how  can  mamma  live  there  ?  " 

"  The  fact  13,  Dorothy,  there  is  a  secret,  i  can't 
tell  you  quite  yeU  Of  course,  you  '11  know  it,  and 
everybody  will  know  it,  if  the  thing  oomes  about. 
But  as  you  won't  talk,  I  will  tell  you  what  most 
concerns  ourselves." 

"  And  am  1  to  go  back  ?  " 

"  Certainly  no^  —  if  you  will  take  my  advice. 
Stick  to  your  aunt.  You  don't  want  to  smoke 
pipes,  and  wear  Tom-and-Jorry  hats,  and  write  for 
thtf  penny  newspapers." 

Now  Hugh  Stanbury*!  secret  was  thu;  —  that 
T-oiiia  Trevelyan's  wife  and  msteria-law  were  to 
leave  the  bouse  in  Curzon  Street,  and  come  and 
live  at  Nuncombe  Putney  with  Mrs.  Stanbury  and 
Friactlla.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  plan  to  be  carried 
out,  if  Hugh  Stanbury  should  be  snccessful  in  his 
present  negotiations. 

[Eo  be  aonttmud.) 


SEASIDE  SAILORS. 

There  are  a  good  many  types  of  s^ors  in  the 
world.  There  is  the  signboard  sailor,  who  swings 
to  and  fro  over  the  doorway  of  provincial  pnblu- 
houscs,  who  is  forever  standing  on  one  leg,  holding 
a  bottle  of  rum  above  bis  head,  with  his  rubicund 
face  rimmed  by  the  disk  of  an  amazing  glazed  bat. 
There  is  the  dramatic  sailor,  a  gentleman  who  usu- 
ally comes  before  the  audience  with  a  hop  and  a 
bound,  whose  trousers  arc  so  amazingly  tight  every- 
where but  at  the  point  where  tliere  seems-no  earth- 
ly reason  for  their  being  so  very  loose  that  to  stoop 
in  them  seems  a  performance  lull  of  menace  and 
dismal  contingencies,  who  is  clamorously  given  to 


shivering  bis  timbers,  and  who,  in  spite  of  bis  being 
pursued  by  a  relentless  fitte,  thoi^  his  virtoe 
always  triumphs  ui  tJw  end,  will  ever  and  aa<m 
lareak  into  a  DOrnpnc,  dther  tram,  an  OYerflmrof 
spirits  or  from  a  detenmnaUon  to  baiuifa  care. 
Then  there  is  the  bona  jidt  naval  tar,  with  plenty  of 
throat,  a  bunch  of  front  hair,  and  brown  hands  and 
arms  tinted  over  with  rings,  bracelets,  and  crucifix- 
es. Then  there  is  Ae  men^hant  seaman,  with  eas- 
vas  trousers,  a  pea-jacket,  a  knife  sIuik  around  bis 
waist  by  a  lanyard,  very  full  of  mm,  ra  oaths,  and 
of  his  last  voyage.  There  are  heaps  of  other  types 
beside  these.  There  is  the  6sherman  in  enon&ous 
boots,  which  seem  rather  to  walk  with  him  than  he 
with  them,  his  head  eased  in  a  hideous  yellow  sou'- 
wester, BmeUin^  strongly  oS.  mackerel,  and  listen- 
ing all  over  with  the  adhesive  scales  of  deceased 
fish.  Then  there  are  steamboat  sailors,  and  sailors 
beloi^ng  to  colliers,  and  baige  sailors,  and  wherry- 
boat  sailors,  —  all  sailors,  inasmuch  as  the  water  is 
their  vocation,  and  they  are  all  capable  of  talking 
learnedly  should  their  boats  or  tcsmIs  begin  to  roll 
and  the  wind  commence  to  blow. 

But  the  oddest  and,  withal,  the  most  familiar 
type  of  mariner  is  the  seaade  sailor.  Of  all  tbat 
race  of  gentlemen  who  sail  the  stormy  seas,  or  who 
dress  and  talk  as  if  they  did,  the  typical  seaside 
sailor  is  the  most  amusing.  He  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined only  to  fa^ionable  watering-places ;  he  is  to 
be  seen  elsewhere  besides  at  Ramiigate,  Brighton, 
Margate,  or  Hastings.  He  is  a  great  nnisance, 
thouCT  of  so  droll  a  kind  that  you  cannot  be  angry 
with  nim.  Who  does  not  know  his  familiar  "  Boat, 
sir  ?  Fine  momin'  for  a  mil,  sir."  'It  may  be  blofT- 
ing  very  fresh, —  enough,  at  all  evente,  to  make  one 
enter  f^nt-heartedly  upon  a  suling  excursion  ;  but 
the  desire  of  gain  will  overcome  the  seaside  mari- 
ner's love  of  tmth.  If  yon  say  to  him,  "  Nc^  I  don't 
think  I  '11  take  a  boat  this  morning,  there 's  too  much 
wind,"  he'll  answer  you,  "Wind,  sir!  why,  this  ia 
only  a  nice  air,  sir ;  just  a  draught,  sir,  as  '11  give 
^u  a  beautiful  sail !  "  If  you  are  foolish  enough  to 
allow  him  to  be  a  judge  in  this  matter,  he  will  con- 
tinue repeatins  his  assurances  that  the  wind  \%  only 
a  draught  until  he  gets  you  on  board  his  boat ;  then 
he  will  laugh  at  you,. —  figuratively  speak  ii^,  of 
course.  "  Sit  well  aii,  nr,"  he  '11  cry  to  yon,  "  aifd 
get  on  to  the  rig^t  side  " ;  which  means  tbat  your 
weight  must  balance  the  boat ;  fin-,  shoold  you  get 
on  Qie  lefb  side,  the  chances  are  rite  will  upset,  —  a 
pretty  contingency  to  contemplate dnringapJeaaore 
trip  I  Yet  the  seaside  sailor  is  very  cheery  in  his 
instructions  and  very  hopeful.  ' 

If  ;|rou  are  nervous  he  will  bid  you  never  fear ; 
the  wind  will  &11  soon,  when  the  tide  turns.  Chi- 
merical hope!  the  further  you  get  out  the  fresher 
seems  the  breeze  and  the  higher  the  sea.  "  Better 
let  me  steer  her,  sir,"  he'll  say;  and  you  gladly  relin- 
quish your  post,  and  sit  clinging  to  the  weather  side 
of  the  boat,  wondering  what  on  earth  the  man  can 
mean  by  forcing  the  lee  gunwale  so  close  to  the 
hissing  water.  "  Don't  you  think  there 's  a  Uttle 
too  much  sail  up  ?  "  you  ask,  diffidently.  *'  Blera 
you,  no,  sir,"  the  sMside  saibr  answers  cheerUy; 
"  why,  I  was  thinlun  of  setting  the  other  jib.  It 's 
a  big  sail,  sir,  but  the  wind 's  ulling,  and  1  want  to 
send  her  a  little  cleaner  through  iJiis  here  sea." 
The  seaside  satlcv  likes  to  be  thought  a  hero  by  hia 
passengers,  and  he  generally  achieves  this  ambitious 
desire  if  he  has  ladies  on  tioard.  He  is  very  studi- 
ous of  their  welfare,  aod  will  disrobe  hiotself  of  his 
coat,  Or  ransack  a  little  black  bole  for'wnl  for  a 
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ftpare  sail  either  to  cover  them  vith  or  to  nuke  a 
ihUow.  Geoerally,  he  has  also  secreted  in  this  Utile 
black  bole  a  bottle  of  thin  mild  ak,  which  he  will 
proffer  fint  to  yon,  before  ai^lviag  tiie  neck  <rfit  to 
hia  own  lips.  lie  has  not  mach  sympathy  with  your 
eickneas;  nor  does  he  care  bow  much  the  spray 
bre^s  over  you.  When  you  are  tnost  sick  and 
BOMt  wet  be  will  sing  out,  "  You  have  n't  got  such 
a  thing  aa  a  li^ht  about  yer,  — have  yer,  sir  i* " 

A  £iy*s  fishing  with  one  of  these  seaude  sailors 
is  a  very  enjoyable  thing  to  a  man  possessed  of  the 
least  sense  of  the  ridiculoufl.  "  Any  sport  to  be  bad 
outside  ?  "  you  may  have  asked  of  one  of  the  loung' 
era  on  the  quay  on  the  preceding  evening.  He 
grows  confidential  at  once.  "  Finest  sport  in  the 
world,  sir,"  he  will  reply  earnestly ;  "  would  you 
care  for  a  day's  fishin'  to-morrow,  sir  ?  "  You  an- 
swer "  Yes  " ;  and  he  11  tell  yon  he  '11  have  the  boat 
ready,  and  the  worms  prepued,  and  the  tackle  all 
on  txurd,  by  ten  o'clock  m  Hie  nuvning,  which  is 
the  proper  time  to  start  The  naside  uilor  is  da- 
tomuned  that  you  shall  never  be  disappmnted  when 
you  go  out  fishing  with  him.  When  he  has  rowed 
or  sai  Jed  you  a  tremendous  long  distance  out,  he 
and  a  boy  which  he  generally  carries  along  with 
him,  and  which  he  calls  a  "  hand,"  will  proceed  to 
moor  the  boat  alongside  a  buoy  or  drop  the  anchor. 
This  proceeding  always  takes  a  long  time,  and  ia- 
volveB  a  large  amount  of  pulling  and  swearii^ ; 
for  the  boat  must  be  anchored  athwart  the  tide,  if 
only  to  impress  yon  with  a  sense  of  the  sport  the 
seaside  sauor  means  to  provide  ^ou  with.  The 
proceas  a£  iNUting  the  hooks  begma,  your  line  is 
thrown  overboard,  and  you  begiQ  to~  fish.  If  you 
don't  get  m  Ute,  Uie  seiude  nuor  will  tell  you,  if 
the  tiiu  be  mnning^  to  wait  till  it  aladu ;  or*  if  the 
tide  ia  dackf  to  wait  till  it  benns  to  run.  That  you 
shM  not  entirely  retinqoish  hope,  he  is  peniettially 
jeiting  his  line  with  a  movement  calculated  tOMOg- 
geet  to  you  that  he  ftlt  a  fish.  "  Was  that  a  biP?  " 
yoa  ask  eagerly.  Werry  much  like  one,  sir,"  he  'U 
answer,  as  if  hiis  whole  nund  were  engrossed  in  the 
anticipation  qf"  the  next  jerk.  Yoor  fine  still  hangs 
over  uie  side,  and  yon  are  momentarily  waiting  the 
nibble  of  a  fiah,  —  but  it  never  comes.  All  this 
time  the  seaside  saiUw  is  jerking  awa^  with  won- 
derful encfffpr ;  sometimes  hauling  his  hue  right  np, 
and  examimog  his  hook  with  a  uiake  of  the  head. 
"  Taken  all  the  bait,  yoa  see,  sir."  Be  will  sot  tell 
you  that  it  is  the  tide  that  has  washed  all  his  bait 
ofi*,  and  that,  if  yon  examine  your  hook,  yoa  will 
find  iJl  roar  but  washed  off  too.  After  a  long  time 
the  seaside  lailcv  will  ■»«  to  have  caught  some- 
thing in  downright  earnest  He  will  poll  ap  his 
line  with  tremesidooB  enei^,  and  land  perhaps  a 
wmaH  dab.  Bat  evui  this  u  better  than  nothing. 
You  exchange  places  with  him,  and,  after  waiting 
two  or  three  hours,  succeed  perhaps  in  catcUog  a 
bsg  crab  or  a  tmall  flonnder  youraelf.  So  yon  are 
aeduoed  to  protract  your  sittings  ever  animated  with 
hmte  by  the  fictitioas  exciteoient  of  the  seaside 
sailor,  who  is  perpetoally  {getting  a  bite,  hauling  ap 
his  line,  and  finding  his  bait  gMie. 

No  watering-place  would  be  complete  withcmt 
the  sea^e  mSor.  He  is  as  much  a  portion  of  the 
town  as  the  sands  vr^or  the  pier,  or  the  ihells  and 
cimba  OB  the  rw^  us  cottnme  is  very  oorioos,  — 
a  shawl  TDond  lus  neck,  mavTe  hooli,  —  not  top- 
boots,  but  laced-boolB,  heavy  enough,  vou  would 
fiuicy,  to  sink  a  small  boat, — agnerm^yfrocktanda 
pair  of  thick  pilot  troosm,  worn  so  loose  and  id  in- 
flated behind  that  worn  yoa  to  cut  even  one  of  the 


braces  they  would  &11  right  down.  He  is  a  good- 
natured  person,  however,  and  though  his  work  does 
not  seem  neavy  M*  under  paid  daring  the  sasuaer, 
in  winter  he  conmiences  a  very  different  kind  of  ex- 
istence. But  we  have  only  to  do  with  him  in  the  sum- 
mer. Those  who  want  to  see  him  to  perfection  most 
go  either  to  Bamsgate  or  DeaL  Elsewhere  be  seeou 
to  putake  of  the  conventiooality  of  the  visibm. 

LOST  IN  THE  SCEDB. 
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I. 

It  might  have  been  at  home  here  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties,  the  scene  was  so  eshn  and  peace- 
ful. The  roughly  built  cottage,  with  here  and 
there  its  familiar  objects,  —  the  loud-ticking  Dutch 
clock,  the  cleanly  scrubbed  Uiree-legged  table,  the 
big  old  family  Bible,  the  ca^  of  white  wiclKr,  with 
its  raggedftuled  thrush  ho^^ng  from  pereh  to  perefa ; 
while  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  hnmUe  ronn,  be- 
fore a  tin  bucket  of  water,  was  an  dderiy  man,  witii 
Englishman  written  boldly  in  every  feature  of  his 
rugged,  ruddy,  sun-tanned  titce  as  be  bent  to  his 
tau,  —  that  of  washing  out  the  barrel  of  an  okl  rifle, 
and  making  the  water  play  fountain-like  from  the 
nipple  as  he  forced  down  the  cIeaning>rod,  to  the 
intense  delight  of  a  couple  of  rosy  children.  It 
might  have  been  here,  in  some  sonny  county ;  but 
there  was  sometbiog  about  the  brightness  of  the  af- 
ternoon sun  which  streamed  in  at  the  open  door,  in 
the  blueness  of  the  sky,  the  clearness  of  Ae  air,  and 
the  scenery  round,  that  was  not  £n|^ish.  The  flow- 
ers that  clustered  about  the  door  and  nodded  round 
the  rough  window-frame,  and  the  objects  that  peeped 
here  aira  there  from  some  comer,  too,  told  of  a  ibr- 
eign  land ;  while  the  huge  {Hnes  that  shot  np  arrow- 
like towards  the  sky  were  such  as  eoold  be  tewi  no- 
where but  in  Australia- 

The  poor  brutes  have  been  calling  ^a,  lass,  for 
the  last  naif-hour,"  said  the  man,  looking  up  as  a 
tall,  fair-haired  ^rl  entered  the  room  where  be  was 
bosy,  milking-pail  in  hand,  and  stood  to  watch  the 
task  with  as  much  interest  as  the  children. 

They  sha  *n't  wait  any  longer,  father,"  said  the 
girl ;  and  she  passed  slowly  through  the  docnr,  hum- 
ming a  cheery  old-country  dittr,  and  was  gone. 

The  gun-tunel  was  tucen  mm  tiM  water,  and 
wiped  out ;  and  then  Samson  Harris,  who  had  left 
the  <dd  conntiy  and  settled  in  the  wide,  fi*ee  lands 
<a  AnstraUa  set  to  work  oiling  the  kiek^ 

"  Hallo,  what  are  von  back  for  ?  "  be  exclaimed 
as  a  roughly  .dressed,  heavy-&ced  man  came  ap  to  the 
hut  door  at  a  trot,  his  forehead  streamii^  with  per- 
ipiration,  which  had  marked  its  course  in  lighter 
Imes  through  bia  dust-grimed  bee.  Dmctly  be* 
hind  him  came,  at  an  easy,  loping  swing,  a  tall,  thin, 
flrshimn  looking  nativej  whose  oin^  skin  did  not 
even  shine  as  he  oame  into  the  hut  mer  bis  eompaf 
nion. 

"  Blacks  out,"  panted  the  heavy-fiused  man,  seiz- 
ing the  door,  as  if  to  shut  it,  at  the  same  tine  ex- 
amining die  cap  npt»  the  rifle  he  oanied — ^^Kacks 
out  master." 

"Blacks  out  Tom?'  said  SaMon,— "Uacks  ont? 
Ton  my  word,  Tom,  I  never  saw  raoh  a  oowaid  in 
my  life.  Now  what  in  the  worid  were  yoa  lag^ 
for  that  jrour  conscience  most  make  yoa  see  a  nig- 
ger in  his  pmnt  behind  every  tree,  or  peepinff  up 
above  the  scrub  ?  Blacks  t  Poor,  inoffensive  oea- 
gars.  Whr,  yon  had  yoor  lifle,  bad  n't  yoa,  ready 
I  toieanoffahiindndV  TUi  Mkes  ax  times  70a 
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have  run  home  to  cry  wolf.  And  you 've  left  those 
Rheep  to  take  care  of  themselves,"  be  continued, 
forcing  the  ramrod  into  its  place  as  he  rose  aa  if  to 
leave  the  hut. 

*''T^n't  wolf  this  Ume,  master ; 't  ain't,  indeed," 
(H-ied  the  man,  earnestly ;  and  then,  seeing  his  mas- 
ter's smite  of  incredulity,  be  relapsed  into  a  look  of 
sullen  injury,  and  stood  leaning  upon  bis  rifle-har- 
nl 

"  Here,  come  along,"  said  Samson. 

"  Load  up  first,  master,"  said  Tom.  "  'T  is  true, 
indeed,"  lit:  exclaimed,  once  more  seeking  to  obtain 
credence  for  his  story.  "  I  saw  scores.  Ask  Teddy 
bv.Te." 

Now  Teddy  —  or,  as  he  was  known  in  hrs  tribe. 
Bill fjee-biil pee  —  stood  sjit-ar  in  band,  showing  his 
white  teeth,  iiiid  apparently  listening  intently,  from 
the  way  in  which  hu  nostrils  expanded  and  twitched. 
That  something  was  amiss  was  evident,  for,  leaning 
his  spear  against  the  wall,  he  now  took  off  the  rag- 
ged blue  shirt  he  wore,  unfastcm'd  his  ginlle,  anil 
set  fn-e  a  (brmidable-Iooking  waddy,  or  club,  U  fore 
thrciwiitg  himself  flat  mion  the  i;roun!l  to  li.-sliMi. 

Saintioti  pHUSed  ftuitled,  an<l  Ihcmgli  uncharged, 
he  \n\ olunt;irily  cocked  tiis  pie  re  :is  Teddj ,  the  bluck 
tihrpin'ril.  Waped  up  «inl  exolainied, — 

•■  Bl  ick  fellows  Hll  a-coming, —  one  —  two  —  ten 
humln'il." 

The  luxt  instant  he  tlufw  hiniM'.lf  into  an  atli- 
tuiie  of  aitiiok,  poisiiif;  lii.s  spear  icady  for  hurling 
at  the  tii-Mt  who  should  cro;'s  the.  threshold. 

"(n^tout,'!  tx(;l;iinied  iSamson,  recovering  him- 
self; "  hei-e  Imvc  1  lived  now  two  yearn,  and  only 
heen  u  party  or  two  ol'  the  poor  wretches  begging, 
and  "  — 

Bui.  they  burned  Uiley's  hut,  and  butchered  his 
wife  and  thildieii,"  »aid  Tom,  enrnestly. 

'•  Uoii't  believe  it,"  said  Sauison,  stunlily.;  "only 
a  luijibear  made  up  hy  some  of  them  pioneering 
chHp>  to  frighten  neiv-eomei-s  from  going  up  country 
and  taking  eluinis,  so  that  they  may  have  U  at  choice 
thcm-elvcfl." 

•'  Wiillace's  boy's  lieaii  was  battered  in,"  said 
Tom. 

*■  Ganiriion,"  faid  S^tmson,  who,  however,  eould 
not  1<<-Ip  looking  uneasily  towards  the  bhtek. 

"  Titen  there,  waa  Ellis's  poor  gal ;  you  know  bow 
thev  served  lier." 

"  Hold  jour  tongue,  'vill  you  l*  "  growled  Samson  ; 

ilu  vuu  wnnt  to  frighten  the  women  to  death  ?  " 
au'l  as  beuioku  he  el<tpped  his  haiiil  over  bis  con- 
vict servanTs  moutb,  and  (glanced  unea-ily  tuwanis 
the  door  which  led  into  the  interior  of  the  hut, — 
one  that  was  unusually  large,  foi*,  during  damson's 
pleasant  sojourn  in  this  smiling  wilderness,  matters 
had  prospered  with  him,  and  bit  by  bit  he  had  added 
to  bis  dwelling,  and  found  himself  compelled  to 
mak<*  fresh  arrangements  for  bis  Hocks  and  ever- 
multiplying  herds. 

"  Did  you  call  ?  "  said  a  pleasant  voice,  and  ^en 
the  door  opened,  and  Samson's  comely  wife  made 
her  appearance. 

"  No,"  84id  Samsoo,  "  I  did  n't  call ;  but  —  " 

"  Here  a  come,"  sait]  Teddy,  and  all  preseot 
heard  the  ratnd  beat  of  feet,  audible  to  the  black's 
keen  sense  some  time  before.  Tom  cocked  and 
i-aisf^d  his  rifle;  Samson  snatched  down  a  revolver 
liotn  a  hook  over  the  fireplace,  knocking  down  and 
hr<-aking  a  little  uhioa  group  ik  the  Children  in  the 
Wuoil,  »u  oniaiuent  bruugbt  from  the  lar-oft'  £ng- 
liKh  home.  • 

But  (lie  next  moment  arms  were  lowered,  and 


Teddy's  spear  was  not  thrown,  for  two  men,  whose 
iaces  were  known  to  all  present,  dashed  panting 
into  the  hot.  • 

"  Look  out,"  one  of  them  gasped,  "  the  blacks  are 
out" 

**Now  then,  master !"  cried  Tom,  triampbuitly. 

"  Don't  see  nothing  blacker  about  than  your  face, 
neighbor,"  said  Samson,  drily,  as  ho  turned  to  one 
of  his  visitors.    "  Ain't  neither  of  you  killed,  —  are 

you  ?  " 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but,  turning  up  tbe 
sleeve  of  his  woollen  shirt  to  the  elbow,  ghowed  a 
'^"S' j^^^'  superficial,  scratch  from  the  up[>er 
joint  to  the  wrist,  with  here  the  blood  drying  last, 
there  still  standing  in  beads  upon  the  lips  of  tbe 
wound. 

*'  I  might  have  been,"  said  the  new-comer  grimly, 
"  if  the  felk>w  who  threw  the  spear  ^t  mode  that 
long  scratch  bad  been  truer  in  bis  aim.  The  blacks 
are  out  strong,  well  armed,  and  in  their  war-paint; 
and  if  you  don't  want  them  in  here,  Samson  Harris, 
you 'd  better  shut  that  door." 

Half  grudgingly  the  squatter  made  two  steps 
towards  tlio  door;  then  he  stopped,  for  he  e.:nght 
sight  of  his  wife  standing  with  blanched  and  drawn 
f.iee,  holding  tightly  her  two  eliihiivn.  She  did  iiot 
speak  ;  but  as  their  eyes  met,  lier  lips  parteu  to  form 
one  word  which  the  fathrr  read  in  an  int^taiit. 
Tliought  after  thought  rushed  liulniiiug-Uke  through 
his  brain;  all  the  old  cotooistji'  tales  atnl  their  hor- 
rors ceemed  to  force  themselves  upon  him  ;  the  burn* 
ing  of  Riley's  hut,  and  the  cruel  butchery  of  wife 
and  children,  and  tbe  other  barbarities  s;ud  to  havt> 
been  committed ,  the  child  of  a  squatter  uamr4 
Wallace  beaten  to  death  with  clubs ;  the  death  of 
the  blooming  daughter  of  one  Ellis,  A  mist  Bceined 
to  swim  before  his  eyes  for  an  instant;  but  the  next 
he  had  shouted,  "  Come  on,  such  you  as  :>re 
m^";  for  he  had  again  encountered  the  agonized 
fa"of  his  wife.  —  again  interprett>d  that  one  word 
her  lips  had  parted  to  form,  and  ho  dashed  to  the 
hut  door ;  but  only  to  be  grdsped  tightly  by  his  con- 
vict servant,  Tom.  , 

"  Let  me  go  !  "  he  shouted,  "  are  you  mad  ?  "  and 
he  dealt  the  man  a  heavy  blow  in  the  cbe^  and 
sent  him  stagg^ering  back,  shouting, — 

"  Hold  him,  hold  him  !  " 

"  Let  me  go,  Anderson,  —  Jones  !  **  cried  Samson, 
again  struggling  to  reach  the  door,  bat  held  back  by 
tliu  new-comers.  "  Are  you  mad,  are  yon  men, 
when  j)oor  Mary  is  out  there  in  the  scrub  r  ** 

The  wounded  man  gave  mwe  of  a  yell  than  a  cry 
as  Samson  Harris  uUered  those  words,  and,  loosing 
his  hold  of  the  father,  be  made  for  the  door  himself, 
but  only  to  fall  heavily,  tripped  up  by  the  waddy 
the  black  shepherd  had  cunningly  thrust  between 
his  legs. 

The  fall  was  heavy ;  but  as  he  went  down  two 
spears  darted  through  the  open  door,  and  stack 
qutTeriog  one  in  the  floor,  the  other  in  the  table. 
The  next  moment  the  door  was  dashed  to  by  Teddjrf 
and  its  rough  wooden  bar  Iwd  across. 

"  Better  there  than  through  you,  Master  Ander* 
son,"  said  Tom,  drawing  the  quivering  spear  oat  of 
the  table,  and  passing  it  to  Teddy. 

The  young  man  did  not  speak;  but  bis  eyes 
glared,  and  Uie  curls  of  his  black  beard  aeemea  to 
move  and  writhe  as  his  features  worked.  Then, 
grasping  the  rifle  he  held  in  his  hand,  be  tamed  to 
Samson  Harris,  saying  in  a  hosky  voioe:  — 

"Aieyomeady?" 

Samson  forced  a  boUet  down  upon  the  powder  of 
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the  rifle  he  was  now  engaged  in  chaining,  and 
nodded  his  head  by  way  oireply. 

There  was  no  opposition  made  now,  and  as  Sam- 
son and  Anderson  prepared  to  moke  a  dash  out  to 
reach  tjhe  scruh,  Tom  the  convict,  Anderson's  com- 
panion, and  the  black  nuule  as  if  to  accompany 
them. 

"  No,"  said  Samson,  hoarsely,  "  stay  and  protect 
them,"  and  he  pointed  to  his  wife  and  the  two  as- 
tonished children.    "  Now  open  the  door." 

At  his  words  Teddy  threw  the  door  widely  open, 
bat  before  any  one  could  pass  through  be  dashed  it 
to  agun,  while,  as  he  did  so,  Samson  groaned,  for 
"thud  —  thud — thud"  came  the  sound  of  three 
spears  as  they  stack  in  the  stoat  wood-work,  one 
paasiog  right  through ;  and  he  knew  that,  had  the^ 
stood  in  Uie  doorwi^,  it  would  have  been  to  their 
death. 

n. 

"  Frank  Anderson,"  sud  Samson  in  a  low  voice, 
heading  out  bis  band,  "  I  always  set  my  face  against 
yonr  coming  here,  for  I  did  n^  think  you  were  in 
earnest,  my  boy ;  and  now  ■ —  now  —  if  it 's  to  come 
to  that,"  —  and  he  pointed  to  the  speara,  his  voice 
shaking  a  little  the  while,  —  "I  should  like  to  nuke 
friends  first,  though  I  have  gone  on  agunst  you. 
Frank  Anderson,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  " 

"Hie  young  man  groaned  as  he  touk  the  proffered 
hand,  and  then  in  the  same  low  voice  he  whin- 
pered.— 

"  But  Mary,  where  did  she  go  ?   Which  way  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forgive  me ! "  exdaimed  the  wretched 
father,  "  and  I 'd  forgotten  her  till  sAe  showed  me 
da^,"  and  he  nodded  towards  his  trembling 
Wife.  "  Sbe  took  the  pail  and  went  to  the  cows, 
half —  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ago." 

**  Bnt  we  must  go  to  her,"  whispered  the  young 


Then  yon  11  have  to  go  with  your  skin  as  full  of 
spears  as  a  porkypine's  back,  master,"  said  Tom,  who 
bad  crept  closer  to  them.  "  There ;  hark  at  that  I  " 
he  exclumed  as  a  burst  of  yells  arose.  **  There  'b  a 
good  two  hundred  of  tlie  black  devils  dancing 
aboat." 

"  It  wonld  be  madness  to  go,"  said  Samson,  "  and 
like  sacrificing  three  more  lives;  but  she  may  have 
hid  herself  and  escaped." 

The  yoong  man  shaddered,  and  then  raised  lus 
rifle,  for  a  spear  came  crashing  throii^h  the  window 
but  happily  witfaont  striking  an^  one. 

"  Here,"  said  Samson,  rousing  up.  "  Lend  a 
band  here  ! "  and  with  the  help  of  those  present  he 
half  carried  his  wife  and  two  children  up  a  short 
ladder  to  a  roughly  formed  lofl,  full  of  wool  fleeces, 
and  formed  in  the  low-pitched  roof. 

" There  creep  under  tbem,"  he  cried,  "and  first 
pull  up  the  Iwlder.  Now  hide  yourselves  there; 
yoa  '11  be  safe  for  the  present." 

Look  out,"  shouted  Tom,  as  Mrs.  Harris  dragged 
up  the  ladder,  and  its  laet  rounds  were  beyond  reach, 
while  at  the  warning  cry,  Teddy,  the  black,  and  An- 
derson, dischaiged  spear  and  rifle  a  couple  of 
blacks,  who  appeared  at  the  inner  door,  having 
climbed  in  by  one  of  the  windows.  Then  ensued  a 
sharp  stru^te,  in  which  des^rate  bbws  were  given 
on  eMher  uae,  and  tiien  the  moer  room  was  cleared ; 
bat  not  before  three  of  the  savage  assailants  lay 
writhing  upon  the  floor,  their  life-blood  stoning  the 
white  boaras  of  the  plain  bedchamber. 

ft  waa  a  dangerous  task,  and  more  than  one  ^>ear 
flew  thrai^h  the  window  as  the  bodies  were  hoisted 


up  and  thrown  through ;  then  the  opening  was  bar- 
ricaded as  well  as  those  of  the  other  little  iront  win- 
dows of  the  hut,  and  one  or  two  stood  at  each, 
ready  to  make  the  next  assault. 

The  thin  blue  smoke  of  the  dischaiged  pieces 
floated  slowly  upwards,  and  seemed  to  wreathe 
about  over  the  trampled  blood-stains,  when  a  cry 
from  Tom  the  convict,  and  almoat  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  report  of  bis  piece,  summoned'  help  to 
the  back  half  kitchen,  half  wash-house,  whose  little 
window  was  the  only  opening  in  the  rear  of  the 
hut. 

The  help  was  needed,  for  about  a  score  of  the 
blacks  had  dashed  up  to  the  opening,  and  were  try- 
ing to  force  their  way  in ;  but  a  well  kept  up  fire 
from  rifle  and  revolver  drove  them  back,  with  sev- 
eral of  their  number  bleeding  upon  the  ground. 

*'  It  'b  of  no  use  to  be  merafu^"  exclumed  Ander- 
son. "  They  must  be  shot  down,  or  we  shall  be  all 
butchered.  Take  a  steady  aim,  sir,  for  yonr  wife 
and  children's  sake;  and  I'd  keep  two  or  three 
shots  left  in  my  revolver  for  the  last." 

Sampson  lurris  turned  and  glared  at  the  wild 
countenance  of  the  young  man  by  his  side,  as  if  to 
ask  what  he  meant ;  but  the  look  was  unnoticed,  for, 
as  if  tlursting  for  blood,  Anderson  kept  on  loading 
and  firing  whenever  one  of  thdr  enemies  offered  his 
body  as  a  fair  mark. 

At  every  discharge  that  toot  effect  there  was  a 
wild  gelling,  above  which  might  be  beard  the 
shrieking  and  wailing  of  the  0ns  as  some  famous 
warrior  of  t^e  tribe  slackenea  his  muscles,  let  fall 
spear,  waddy,  shield,  or  boomerang  that  he  should 
hurl  no  more ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  losses,  the  attack 
was  kept  up  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other, 
spear  i^r  spear  flying  through  the  little  windows, 
or  sticking'  in  the  biding  with  which  they  were 
barricaded,  to  be  dragged  out  and  sent  flying  back 
by  Teddy  the  black,  who  in  his  excitement  had 
reduced  his  costume  still  farther,  only  wanting  a  lit- 
the  yellow,  red,  and  white  paint  to  emulate  the 
warrior  uniform  of  bis  enemies. 

But  at  last  the  evening  had  set  in,  for  the  short 
twilight  was  past,  and  the  stars  were  looking  down 
calm^  upon  the  scene  of  the  afternoon's  bloodshed. 
Though  but  shortly  before,  dusky  figure  a&ar  dusky 
figure  might  have  been  seen  gliding  from  tree  to 
tree,  or  darting  across  stone  oprai  spot,  yelling  and 
brandishing  spear  or  club,  now  all  was  silent,  save 
at  times  tne  distant  lowing  of  some  of  Samson's 
cattle  or  Uie  bleating  of  sheep.  Now  and  a^ain, 
too,  would  come  the  barking  and  howling  of  tlu 
dogs  that  had  been  driven  away  by  the  fierce  nar 
tive  onslaught ;  one  oi  those  raids  made  upon  the 
settlers,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  usuipng  their 
land. 

Samson  Harris  seemed  utterly  prostrated  by  his 
agony  of  soul,  for  again  and  again  —  almost  inces- 
santly —  he  kept  picturing  to  bimself  the  child  he 
accused  himself  of  neglecting  stm^ling  in  the 
hands  of  the  blacks.  He  would  have  gone  to  seek 
her  now,  mad  as  the  act  would  have  been,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  surrounded  as  they  were  b^ 
enemies,  but  for  the  prayeie  of  his  wi& ;  and  their 
only  hxtpa  seemed  to  be  that  poor  Mary  had  taken 
the  alarm,  and  sought  for  refuge  in  the  scrub,  which 
extended  for  some  distance  in  one  direction.  This, 
be  knew,  would  be  but  an  act  of  folly  if  she  had 
been  seen,  for  they  would  have  tracked  her  foot- 
steps to  Uie  place  of  refuge  with  the  greatest  of 
ease ;  tbdr  {vayer  was  that  she  might  have  taken 
the  alarm  in  time.   Anderson  and  bis  companion 
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kad  had  ft  Tery  ntrrow  esc&pe  at  tiie  rtalooii  ibey 
oeonpied  tome  few  milet  from  Saxaaoa's  bome  ;  hat 
a  bold  front  and  a  danng;  oha^o  had  enabled  ^em 
to  combine  their  forcM,  m,  as  Andenon  had  hoped, 
to  be  of  Bome  protectioii  to  Mary  Harris,  for  wLom 
he  had,  in  spite  of  her  &tber*s  oppoeitioii,  long  en- 
tert^ed  a  warm  feeling  of  admiration. 

There  iraa  a  chance  t^tat,  under  cover  of  the 
darkoeu,  Maiy  might  thread  her  way  amongst  the 
blacks  and  reach  tbe  but ;  and  in  iiae  ha/pe  Ander- 
son stood  at  the  open  door  watohing  the  night 
through  hour  after  hour,  hia  seifBes  on  the  stretch. 
More  than  once,  too,  wkh  Teddj  for  companion,  he 
walked  for  some  litlie  tUatanoe  round  tbe  hnt ;  but, 
■Cumbling  over  the  body  of  one  of  their  enemies,  he 
fell  amongit  tbe  bu*he«  with  so  kmd  a  orash  that  he 
was  i^ad  to  retre«t,  and  ataad  watching  once  more 
at  bis  port. 

An  mspeotion  after  the  afternoon's  struggle  had 
proved  that,  beyond  a  few  scratches,  the  danders 
of  tbe  but  bad  escaped  unhanaed  ;  and  bat  for  the 
fearful  anxiety  whit^  opprened  all  jH^aent,  they 
would  hopefully  have  looaed  for  the  momit^,  ready 
to  meet  nieir  wi«ny  again  with  renewed  courage. 
Froviaions  they  had  in  plenty  to  sDstain  them,  if 
needs  were,  for  weeks.  Ammanitioa,  too,  riiowed 
no  mga  of  running  short,  till  Sanson  opened  a 
little  Keg,  to  find  uiat  the  powder  it  should  have 
conbunc^  was  powmr  bo  more,  but  <me  hard  naass, 
into  which  it  had  been  ftamed  by  Ae  dripiHDg  frcxn 
Ae  roof.  The  bad  news  was  eOBTSTed  from  om  to 
the  cA&r,  and  in  grim  deuce  the  men  UEamined 
their  powder^acksi  to  find  (9ittt  he  who  was  nost 
wealthy  ponenad  but  Iwo  (Aarges  beymid  tjfan  one 
in  his  rifle. 

"  Will  Aej  attack  agMn  to>iBorrow?*'  was  the 
oft-repeated  question.  One  thought  tber  would 
for  revenge,  and  never  reat  content  until  m1  within 
the  hat  were  destroyed;  another  was  0(f  c^nion 
that  they  would  be  toe  deraoraliied,  and  tfairt  the 
morning  light  would  find  th«m  mites  away ;  bat 
this  last  supposition  was  too  full  <^  hope  to  be 
believed  in.  Anderson  and  Harris  rarely  spoke, 
bnt  while  the  others,  fearless  in  tbe  knowledge  that 
the  natives  never  attack  by  night,  slept  heavily, 
Aey  watdied  ob,  repeating  to  tnemaelTCS,  as  thfnr 
pictured  aolemB  nle^e  a£  Ta«t  woods 
around,  tiie  camp  of  the  natiTes,  and  AxUr  savage 
cmeltiea,  the  same  vcvda  ont  and  orer  ip^t  — ~ 

"  Where  VMtfair?" 

m. 

Watching  the  long  n%ht  through,  wiA  strain- 
ing eyes  constantly  Erected  at  every  spot  that 
seemed  never  so  little  darker  than  the  nignt  itself. 
Bush,  tree,  farming  implement,  all  in  their  turn 
were  maenifled  into  enemies,  peribrminj;^  the  same 
duty  as  the  inmates  of  the  hut,  and  watting  to  spy 
out  their  weakness  and  the  best  place  for  tne 
morrow's  assault  But  as  the  night  wore  on,  and 
the  watchfid  stars  still  abed  thdr  peaceful  light,  a 
change  came  over  the  wakeful  ones,  and  objects 
that  had  beAre  been  looked  i^wB  as  enemies  were 
taken  for  ihe  flg^ure  of  her  whose  absence  lud 
created  such  a  void  m  mora  than  one  heart  Bnt 
though  Anderson  started  hopefttllT  ag«n  and  ag»n, 
and  roused  the  sleeping  black  by  nis  side,  there  was 
no  rustling,  gliding  step,  no  e^er  light  foim  of  the 
fttir  young  girt,  who,  with  beating  heart,  had 
threaded  her  way  amidst  her  sleeping  enenues,  and 
now  bounded  towards  the  hut  for  sh^r. 
Anderson  groaned,  and  could  have  torn  Us  hair, 


as,  disappointed,  feveririi,  uid  nstless,  he  onee  i 
walked  round  the  favt,  listening  atteidnefy  for  i 
sound  where  all  was  still  in  tbe  vast  region  anmnd, 
even  to  solemnity.  But  in  vain;  and,  could  be  have 
done  BO,  he  might  have  sought  in  sleep  tiiat  rest  ai^ 
refreshening  his  jaded  body  needed. 

Morning  at  last :  first,  the  pale  pearly  gray ;  titea 
tbe  far-up  faint  pink  tinge;  ^en  the  blushing, 
glowing  clouds;  then  tbe  gorgeous  golden  amnra 
darting  to  the  aenith;  and  lastlv,  as  if  with  a 
bound,  came  tbe  glorious  sun  himseif,  to  beam  upon 
tbe  earth  with  smiles,  as  tiioi^  all  were  peace,  and 
sorrow  a  thing  unknown.  Hut  there  was  nettiier 
rest  nor  peace,  for  with  a  series  of  frantic  yeUt  the 
blacks  ^ain  showed  thonselves,  crying,  leaping, 
dancing,  8boiitii%  partly  to  alaiu  than-  enmnies, 
partly  to  work  loemseWee  up  to  the  fighting  pitch. 
Their  faces  were  streaked  with  a  kind  of  red  ocbre 
and  pipe-clay,  while,  upon  the  little  bark  shields  they 
carried,  grotesquely  hideous  human  faces  were  de- 
picted, to  intimidate  those  whom  they  attacked. 
Nude,  save  for  the  opossnm'flktn  strip  knotted  kwee- 
ly  round  their  loins,  they  onoe  more  came  boldly  ap 
to  their  attack  upon  tbe  hut,  huriing  spear  and 
boomerang,  —  those  singnlur  weapons,  which,  fail- 
ing to  strike  the  object  aimed  at,  returned  to  tbe 
tbrower's  hanii. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  so  far  as  tbe  ioKMies 
were  concerned,  but  to  fire  till  tbe  last  ballet  and 
grain  of  powder  should  be  expended,  and  timi  trost 
to  such  weapons  as  they  could  muster  for  elaae 
quarters,  pnog  up  bong  a  qvestion  Mirer  imce 
mooted ;  and  now,  as  ^t  after  shot  was  fired,  it  was 
utiful  to  see  the  effect  in  t^  bright  red  spot  or 
KH^  gash  in  the  flesh,  whcM  a  buUet  had  stroek  ob- 
U^ueh-.  But  when  fighting  in  defimoe  tjf  life,  mm 
have  but  Uttle  compunotion  for  those  who  would  rob 
them  of  the  gift ;  and  it  was  with  a  grim  fo^ie  of 
satis&ction  that  savage  afler  savage  was  seen  to  Ul, 
till  a  tall,  daring  fellow,  who  bad  dashed  ap  to  the 
hut,  dapped  his  band  to  hia  chest,  Inuwd  in  the  air, 
and  fell  mo4«mlaea,  when  Anderson  threw  dawm  Us 
rifle,  saying,  "That's  the  last  efaai^.'' 

A  gloomy  siteDce  ensued.  Men  gascd  from  oae 
to  the  other ;  then  fixed  long  and  anxiooa  looks  «p- 
on  those  who  had  been  their  leaden  in  tha  fi|^t,  as 
if  expecting  them  to  hit  upcm  some  plan  of  Mcapo 
from  the  death  that  seemed  iaurawnt  Now  they 
swept  the  i^>proaebe8  to  tiie  hnt,  in  hopas  tlMt  aeme 
strong  party  of  Mttlen  might  be  on  Ae  way  to 
them,  either  bound  fisr  a  new  station,  or,  knowti^ 
diat  they  were  attacked,  with  a  miasion  for  tfaeur 
reeone.  But  in  a  place  where  a  fresh  face  was  not 
seen  once  in  three  months,  th^  knew  well  diet  sooh 
aacow  was  next  to  impoarible. 

Mrs.  Harris,  patient  and  cidmer  t^aa  an^  on* 
present,  still  lay  with  her  Kttle  ones  bidden  m  the 
wool-loft ;  but  as  from  time  to  time,  when  she  cam 
to  the  edge,  her  eye  met  that  of  Anderson,  there  was 
a  mutnid  reading  tbe  agony  eaoh  snfieied, 
hidden  thongh  it  ww  beneam  tbe  sambfatBee  «f 
Btwnsm. 

liiB  stillness  that  had  followed  upon  Ae  «xfM«^ 
ment  of  the  fight  seemed  at  lensth  to  have  giomi 
unbearable  i  men  ftlt  tiiat  treawerf  was  at  work 
somenHbere,  and  nMnnentarihr  expected  an  attack 
from  B<Hne  unguarded  pari  Tltey  gnw  distrastihl, 
and  more  than  ooce  ^derson  cangot  hsBBolf  gaMg 
from  window  to  window,  to  see  that  a  proper  wstcn 
was  kept  where  be  anticipated  danger. 

At  InigA,  half  maddened  by  tiie  mental  pain  he 
suffered,  Andenon  east  h&nself  deapami^qr  upoB 
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tbe  floor  of  the  bnt,  tanking  bia  &ce  from  those 
arotmd,  that  they  m^t  not  Me  its  woridnp.  ^ 

The  jonng  man's  action  was  not  iritboat  its 
feet ;  lor  Us  eompanion,  the  fiiend  who  had  escaped 
witii  faim  from  the  Uaok^  asssnlt  upon  the  prenoDS 
daj,  now  broke  the  lUeaee,  nring,  in  utter  forget- 
fnineas  of  the  womu  and  children, — 

"  It 's  all  over,  my  men :  we  may  as  well  shake 
hands  all  rotmd,  and  make  a  msh  of  it  right  into 
the  black  mob,  as  stop  here  and  be  burnt  oat  like 
sqtiirrelB  in  a  bee.  Icm't  bear  this  standing  still 
any  longer." 

Bat  tnoo^  be  looked  from  face  to  face,  no  man 
answered  him,  bat  on  the  wh(de  avoided  bis  gaze, 
and  watched  on  at  the  dnsky  figarea  of  the  savages 
as  tbey  moved  incessantly  to  and  fro.  When,  seeinc 
diat  )u8  words  were  of  none  effect,  he  coolly  laid 
aside  bis  rifle,  rolled  np  bis  shirt-eleere,  and,  opening 
a  large  knife,  begu  to  rab  mad  slunpen  it  npon  the 
bearUutone. 

The  mental  anxiety  was  frightful ;  fbr,  let  alone 
the  tbonghts  of  poor  Mary's  fate,  it  was  as  tiiongh 
Death  were  abcnit  to  descend  tipon  the  watchMS 
from  moment  to  moment,  while  they  were  debarred 
from  miking  a  single  straggle  for  life. 

Tbe  morning  Heu,  and  noon  came;  and  still  there 
was  no  farther  attack,  and  wounded  figm«s  had 
been  seen  to  struggle  and  gradoally  stiffen  into  the 
rigidity  of  death  within  their  sight ;  others  to  crawl 
by  slow  d^;ree3  into  the  shelter  of  the  bushes,  un- 
heeded by  their  savage  companions.  But  stiU  no 
further  attack  was  made,  it  seeming  evident  that 
the  blacks  were  holding  a  consultation  amongst 
themselves  in-  iJie  shelter  of  the  trees  and  bashes  bnt 
a  short  distance  off. 

Now  a  black  figure  wenld  glide  into  sight,  and 
look  menacingly  towards  the  hat  before  darting  out 
of  sight  once  more.  Then  there  was  a  long  interval 
before  another  was  seen ;  and  then  eyes  were 
strained  amongst  the  trees  in  vain  for  a  sight  of 
their  enemies. 

The  heat  had  been  excessive,  and,  the  small  sup- 
ply of  water  within  the  hnt  being  exhausted,  the 
men  began  to  suffer  terribly,  what  little  they  had 
had  having  been  nobly  given  ap  to  Mrs.  Harris  and 
the  children.  All  at  once,  tbongh,  Teddy  seized  a 
pail,  and,  lolling  out  his  tongue  like  a  thirsty  dog, 
began  to  pant,  and  to  make  signs  that  be  should  be 
let  out  to  fetch  water,  — sic^s  that  were  quite  un- 
necessary, for  he  had  no  dimcnltf  in  making  himself 
nnderstood  in  his  master's  lanffoage. 

Bnt  Harris  was  immorable,  and  OTdcred  him 
back.  The  black's  fidelity  l»d  been  too  often  tried, 
and  Samson  fdt  that  he  could  not  afford  to  risk  the 
loss  of  one  faithful  servant  at  a  time  like  this.  €o 
Teddy  put  down  the  pail,  npon  seeing  his  master's 
mood,  seized  again  waady  and  spear,  and  drooping, 
panting  and  tongae-lolHng,  took  his  place  at  one  of 
the  windows  to  watch  again  for  bis  enemies. 

His  face  was  a  study  as  he  stood  there  watching : 
his  eyes  half  closed,  mouth  twitching,  and  nostrils 
working.  He  was  evidently  perplexed,  and  more 
than  once  made  a  movement  as  if  to  climb  out  of 
the  window  ;  bnt  at  length  his  face  changed  into  a 
fixed  immobility,  and  He  seemed  waiting  till  his 
master  shontd  command. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  all  was  still  silent 
From  watching,  Samson  took  to  examining  the 
powder-keg  once  more.  But  it  all  seemed  tamed 
to  a  solid  mass,  till  with  a  hatchet  he  knocked  off 
hoop  after  hoop,  cleared  away  the  little  staves,  and 
struck  the  block  heavily  with  the  hatchet,  to  find, 


when  the  shell  was  broken,  that  witlyn  were  some 
pounds  <tf  uninjured  powder,  at  the  ught  of  whose 
grimy  gruns  men's  hearts  raset  and  rifles  were  load- 
ed, and  flaaks  eagerly  filled. 

In  readiness  once  more,  they  awaited  the  next  at- 
tack ;  bat  the  sun  had  long  b^;an  to  descend,  and 
for  hours  they  had  neither  beard  a  ydl  nor  seen  a 
single  figure  gliding  frcau  amon^  the  trees. 

"  Um  all  gone,"  cried  the  blat^  shepherd,  andden* 
ly ;  '*here,  Jano." 

And  in  effect,  fniking  and  playing  about  in  front 
of  the  hut,  one  of  Samson's  Hogp  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance, whining  and  howling  till  it  was  admitted  ; 
but  fearing  that  the  blacks  might  still  be  within 
reach,  Samson  kept  hb  ctonpanions  within  doors, 
only  yielding  to  the  appeal  of^  Teddy  that  he  might 
go  out  and  see. 

Teddy  glided  like  a  great  snake  out  of  the  back 
vrindow,  and  was  soon  bst  to  sight ;  bnt  befiwe  long 
a  horse  or  two,  some  sheep,  and  the  cows  came 
bleating  and  lowing  about  the  hnt,  affording  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  savages,  of  whom  they  nave  a 
wholesome  dread,  —  fleeing  rapidly  at  Uie  sight  of 
their  spears,  — -had  departed. 

<  And  now  b^an  the  search  for  Mary,  all  present 
knowing  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  find  her  liv- 
ing or  dead ;  though  almost  all  felt,  as  they  set  about 
their  search  with  heavy  hearts,  that  the  wailing 
mother's  fears  were  not  without  cause. 

In  case  of  a  surprise,  they  all  kept  together,  fear- 
ing to  shout,  but  encouraging  the  dog  to  hunt  around, 
when  suddenly  Anderson's  rifle  rose  to  his  shoulder, 
and  be  was  about  to  fire,  but  perceived  just  in  time 
that  the  black  figure  ra|ndly  approaching  was  that 
of  Teddy  the  shepherd. 

' "  All  gone  right  'way,"  he  sfud,  nodding  his  head 
sagaciously,  as  he  pointed  out  the  faintly  marked 
trail  made  by  the  departing  savage,  while  he  was 
loud  in  his  declarations  that  they  were  '*  too  moch 
fright,  come  back  never  —  ever.  When  asked  what 
he  thought  about  the  missing  girl,  he  only  shook  bis 
head,  and  would  not  answer  till  pressed,  when  hia 
reply  was,  "  No  know,  —  try  find  " ;  and,  bending 
down,  he  began  to  scan  every  footprint  In  the  direc- 
tion she  woiSd  have  been  likely  to  take,  till  darkness 
jmt  a  stop  to  the  search,  aud  all  save  Samson  and 
Anderson  returned  to  the  hut. 

No  one  saw  the  agony  of  those  two  men,  as  now, 
slowly  working  their  way  tbrougb  the  bushes,  stum- 
bling with  utter  weariness,  they  strode  on  till  nature 
would  bold  out  no  longer,  and  uiey  sunk  down,  worn 
out,  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two  beneath  the  watch- 
ing stars ;  but  only  to  leap  np,  reproaching  Uiem- 
selves  for  their  relaxed  efforts,  as  they  hurried  back 
to  the  hnt  to  try  and  hear  some  tidings  of  the  lost 
girl. 

IV. 

The  haggard,  drawn  countenance  of  Samson 
Harris's  wife  saluted  them  as  they  hurried  np  to  the 
door  of  the  hut,  and  in  that  encounter,  where  each 
sought  for  news  or  hope,  it  was  plain  enough  to  read 
the  bitter  tidings  written  in  each  anxious  ^ce.  An- 
derson turned  away  with  a  groan,  and  was  proceed- 
ing towards  the  dense  scrub,  when  Samson  called  to 
him  to  halt,  as  he  kicked  at  the  black  shepherd  to 
rouse  him  from  hia  heav^y  steep. 

Ten  minutes  after,  with  Teddy  leading  the  way, 
they  were  examining  the  ground,  step  by  step,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  tne  track  by  which  llary  had 
entered  the  scrub  ;  but  the  grass  was  so  trampled  in 
every    direction  that  the   task^  seemed  hopeless. 
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Footprints  and  trails  thero  were  lacing  and  iater- 
lauiDg,  one  destroying  the  iduntity  of  the  other;  but 
though  sedciog,  aa  it  were,  entirdy  in  the  dark,  they 
pr«aBed  on  hour  after  bour.  Ever  and  agun,  either 
the  father  or  Anderson  shuddered  when  they  came 
upon  some  spot  where  blood  sullied  the  fair  green 
herbage  with  its  crimaon  stains;  and,  when  such  a 

Elace  occurred,  they  traced  the  blood-apotfl  trem- 
lingly,  and  in  dread  lest  they  should  stumble  in 
their  next  step  upon  the  body  of  her  they  sought. 

But  no  such  harrowing  sight  met  their  gaze  ;  and 
still  to  and  fro  they  searched,  shouting  at  intervals, 
till  night  again  put  a  stop  to  their  efforts. 

Day  after  day  passed  oi' indefatigable  search,  and 
the  thought  occurred  again  and  agun  to  Samson 
that  the  blacks  must  have  dragged  i^e  poor  girl  off 
with  tbem  in  their  retreat ;  but  Teddy  would  not 
hear  of  it,  saying,  **  Wut  a  bit, — find  um  soon; 
black  feller  no  take  white  girl  away."  Anderson, 
too,  seemed  of  opinion  that  Mar>'  was  still  near  at 
hand,  and  with  torn  and  bleeding  hands  and  face  he 
still  kept  up  the  weary  search,  till  long  after  it  was 
certdn  that,  if  the  poor  girl  were  foond  in  tlie  scrub, 
life  would  be  there  no  more. 

Dense,  impenetrable  almost,  the  scrub  extend- 
ed mile  after  mile,  mile  after  mile,  to  an  indefi- 
nite distance,  presenting  ever  the  same  features;  so 
that  if  the  poor  girl  bad  been  alarmed  by  the  sava- 
ges and  hurried  Tor  safety  into  the  wilderness,  guide 
there  was  none  ;  and,  like  many  another,  she  might 
toil  on  till  she  fell  exhausted,  to  perish  of  inanition. 
To  a  dweller  in  Eugland  the  idea  of  being  lost  in 
the  bush  seems  absunl ;  but  out  in  the  great  Auutra- 
lian  witdf,  where  everything  is  on  so  grand — so 
apparently  illimitable — a  scale,  atroog  and  ardent 
men  have  been  before  now  known  to  wander  from 
the  beateu  track  to  where  pathway  there  was  none 
through  the  untrodden  wild,  and  to  wander  on  and 
on  till  death  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings. 

But  had  Mary  wandered  away  in  dread,  fleeing 
for  safety  through  the  thorny  waste  ?  They  could 
not  answer  the  question ;  and,  in  spite  of  makine  an 
ever-widening  curcle  to  try  and  discover  the  trail,  all 
seemed  vain.  Samson  would  have  pushed  off*  by  the 
track  taken  by  the  savages,  but  for  the  persuasions 
of  Anderson ;  and  thou^  so  far  disappointment  had 
attended  his  eflbrta,  Teddy  seemed  pleased  at  the 
trust  reposed  in  bim,  and  often,  down  upon  hands 
and  knees,  he  Examined  every  blade  of  grass  and 
leaf. 

The  traces  left  by  the  marauding  party  extended 
right  round  the  hut,  and  for  some  distance  back  into 
the  wild  in  every  direction ;  and  it  was  beyond  that 
circle  that  the  principal  efforts  of  the  seekers  were 
directed  ;  but  days  wore  on  without  any  success,  the 
difficulty  growing  greater  each  hour,  in  a  land 
where  vegetation  is  rapid  and  grass  would  soon 
spring  up  where  the  foot  had  pressed,  as  w'as  very 
apparent ;  for  on  the  eighth  morning,  when  they 
again  started  upon  their  apparently  hopeless  task, 
the  tracks  of  the  savages  were  in  many  places  hard- 
ly to  be  seen.  All  dread  of  their  enemies'  return 
seemed  lost  in  this  great  trouble,  and  they  wan- 
dered on  hour  after  hour,  heedless  of  danger,  till  on 
this  last  day  they  were  at  a  spot  many  miles  from 
home,  where  there  was  an  opening  in  the  dense 
scrub,  —  the  rough  head  of  rock  and  huge  boulder 
being  thrust  here  and  there  through  the  soil  to  form 
a  desolate  wilderness,  far  as  eye  could  reach,  —  mile 
after  mile  of  rugged  stony  undulation,  upon  which 
the  sun  beat  down  with  a  heat  that  was  all  but  un- 
bearable. 


For  days  past  Teddy  had  been  tacilom  and 
moody,  hunting  on  still,  and  apparently  examining 
every  inch  of  ground  ;  but  be  hardly  answered  when 
spoken  to,  apparently  under  the  impression  that 
Samson  and  Anderson  were  disappointed  in  his 
tracking  abilities,  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  and 
had  btoore  now  often  proved  to  be  of  no  mean 
order. 

Evening  was  fast  approaching,  when  it  seemed  to 
Anderson  that  the  black  had  made  some  discovery, 
for  he  was  pressing  on  in  one  particular  direction, 
though,  when  shouted  to,  he  took  no  heed.  Tired 
and  worn,  however,  sick  at  heart  with  many  disap- 
pointments, father  and  lover  sat  down  to  rest,  when 
at  the  end  of  about  an  hour  they  heard  the  well- 
known  "  cooey  "  of  the  black,  reiterated  again  and 
again.  So,  desponding,  they  rose  and  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  to  meet  the  olack  at  last 
looking  eager,  and  yet  startled,  —  apparently  afr^d 
to  communicate  his  intelligence  to  Samson,  —  and 
turning  in  bis  track  to  retrace  his  steps  for  a  couple 
■of  miles,  when,  just  as  night  was  fallmg,  he  halted, 
stepped  a^e,  and  pointed  onwards  to  where  there 
was  a  little  eminence  visible  in  front  of  the  father. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  push  on,"  cried  Anderson, 
huskily  ;  but  Samson  grasped  at  bis  arm,  and  would 
have  stayed  him  had  he  not  thrust  him  aside  and 
dashed  forward,  to  be  out  of  sight  in  a  few  moments 
amongst  the  bushes  which  here  grew  thickly. 

Five  minutes  passed  and  he  did  not  return,  when, 
staggering  like  a  drunken  man,  Samson  fitUowed  in 
bis  steps,  with  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground  and  hnm 
apparently  stunned,  feeling  that  some  dread  horror 
was  abont  to  be  rerealea  to  him,  but  only  in  a 
numb,  helpless  way.  The  black  came  close  behind, 
watching  him  intently,  till,  parting  the  bushes,  he 
came  in  sight  of  Anderson,  kneeling  by  the  figure 
they  had  so  long  sought ;  for,  lying  as  if  peacefully 
sleeping,  beneath  the  scanty  shade  of  a  stunted  bush, 
through  whose  thin  sharp  leaves  the  evening  breeze 
sighed  mournfully,  was  toe  sleeping  girl,  whose  torn 

garments,  lacerated  feet,  and  arm  bent  beneath  ber 
ead,  showed  that  she  had  indeed  fled  from  the  ap- 

E roach  of  the  savages,  and  wandered  on  and  on 
opelassly  till  she  hi^  lain  down,  as  she  ima^ned,  to 
sleep  her  last  long  sleep.  The  hand  which  Anderson 
grasped  was  ti^htlv  clutebed;  but  in  spite  of  its 
coldness,  the  thin  bine  lips,  sunken  eyes,  and  the 
nnnatural  pallor  of  her  face,  it  was  eviaeot  that  she 
lived.  The  father,  though,  knew  it  not,  neither  did 
Anderson ;  for,  weeping  Tike  cbildreo,  they  knelt  on 
either  side,  dreading  to  move  her,  for  she  seemed 
now  doubly  sacred  in  their  eyes. 

"  Better  tuan  tliat  we  should  never  have  found 
her,"  said  Samson,  in  a  In^en  voice. 

"  Teddy  sure  a  find  her  some  day.  Now  fetch  a 
water,  and  give  her  drink,"  exclaimed  the  black ; 
and  taking  up  what  neither  of  the  others  had  no- 
ticed, —  the  milking-pail  that  the  poor  girt  must  have 
carried  from  day  to  aay  in  her  many  wanderings, — 
he  went  off  and  soon  returned  with  water. 

"  Keep  back,  fool,"  exckimed  Anderson,  as  the 
black  pushed  up  to  Mary's  head,  and,  scoojung  up 
some  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  made  aa  if 
to  pour  it  Over  the  reelining  form. 

'*  No  dead,"  exclaimed  Teddy ;  "  g^ve  her  drink. 
Dab  !  "  he  ejaculated ;  for  at  that  moment  Anderson 
gave  a  cry  of  joy  on  seeing  a  slight  quivering  in  one 
eyelid,  while  the  thin  blue  lips  parted  to  emit  a 
sigh,  faint  aa  that  of  the  wind  lurave  their  heads. 

lliey  had  reached  the  poor  girl  in  time  ;  but  so 
near  had  she  been  to  her  last  breath,  that  weeks 
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elttpsed,  during  which  she  Uj  almoflt  insenuble  upon 
the  borders  ofthat  unknoini  land  to  which  she  had 
fto  nearly  travelled,  before  she  eould  be  siud  to  be 
out  of  danger. 

Hers  was  a  ample  story,  —  one  that  she  often 
told  in  afler  yean  to  Anderson's  children,  as,  a 
happy  wife,  abe  sat  beneath  bia  prosperous  roof,  — a 
story  of  how  she  bad  finished  milking  one  cow,  and 
-was  carrying  her  pail  Co  the  next,  when  the  gliding 
form  of  a  black  in  his  war  paint  attracted  her  atten- 
tion. Her  first  idea  was  to  ilee  to  the  hut ;  but  that 
she  soon  saw  was  utterly  impossible,  (dt  figure  after 
figure  appeared  between  her  and  safety,  and  all  she 
could  do  was  to  back  quietly  into  the  scrub,  and 
then,  with  the  pail  she  carried  catching  in  the  bush* 
es,  so  that  die  white  milk  sptaafaed  onC  from  time  to 
time,  she  fled  on  hastily, —  always  with  the  impres- 
non  t^t  she  was  being  tracked. 

How  it  was  she  clung  to  the  pail,  seemed  to  her 
a  mystery  ;  but  It  was  her  salvation,  for,  utterly  worn 
out  at  last,  she  had  fallen  on  her  knees  in  the  dense 
wood  as  darkness  came  on,  dreading  to  move,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  she  remembered  the  milk,  and 
drank  eagerly  of  the  remaining  but  sadly  diminished 
supply.    The  next  day  she  wandered  on  and  on, 
helplessly  lost,  ever  changing  her  coarse,  and  fleeing 
in  dread  from  the  blacks  boo  felt  assured  were  ba 
her  trail.    The  milk  gave  her  life  and  strength  that 
'.-  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  as  she  husbanded  and 
eked  out  the  iUling  drops  wiUi  water,  till  the  time 
came  when  all  seemed  a  leverish  dream,  wherein  she 
was  Btniggliog  on  (brongh  thorny  wastes,  with  tha 
'  hot  sun  pouring  itt  forvid  beams  upon  her  head. 
She  knew  no  more,  for  her  next  racollection  was 
of  waking,  in  her  own  old  bed  at  the  hut,  as  fi-om  a 
"  long  and  troubled  dream,  till  a  glance  at  her  wasted 
'  hands,  and  an  attempt  to  rise,  txM  her  that  ^e 
'  dream  was  true. 

The  axe  of  the  woodman,  and  fire,  have  long 
'  since  cleared  the  desolate  scrub,  where  herbage, 
'  the  pasture  of  many  a  herd  and  flock,  has  sprung 
up  ;  the  advance  of  civilization,  too,  has  dotted  the 
"wide  plain  with  homestead  and  shepherd's  but, 
-'whose  frequency  would  now  render  such  a  cataa- 
''tropbe  abaoBt  impot^e,  save  fbrther  up  the  oonn- 
''  try,  where  clauu  are  new,  and  civilization  and  sav- 
'agedom  still  battle  £ae  the  pre-eminenee ;  but  th» 
■  story  is  well  known,  and  diere  were,  not  long  since, 
'many  who  were  willing  to  pnnt  out  die  spot  where 
~MAry  Hams  was  found  4m  the  pnnt  of  death,  — 
.  Lost  in  the  Somb. 


WEAK  SISTERS. 

The  line  at  which  a  virtue  becomes  a  vice 
thi'ough  excess  can  never  be  exactly  defined,  being 
one  of  those  uncertain  conditions  wnicb  each  mind 
must  determine  for  itself.  But  there  is  a  line, 
wheresoever  we  may  chose  to  set  it,  and  it  is  just 
this  fine  dividing  mark  which  wMuen  are  so  apt  to 
,  overran.  For  women,  as  a  rale,  are  nothing  if  not 
extreme.  Whether  as  sunts  or  sinnersi,  tiiey  carry 
a  principle  to  its  outside  limits,  and  all  partisans 
are  the  most  tboroughgoing,  whether  it  be  to  serve 
,Ciod  or  tbe  devil,  liberty  or  bigotry,  Bible  Commu- 
.  nism  or  Calvinistic  Election.  Sometimes  they  are 
just  as  extreme  in  their  absolute  negation  of  force, 
and  in  the  narrowness  of  the  limits  within  which 
tliey  would  confine  all  human  expression  either  by 
ffoi'd  or  deed,  —  and  especially  all  expression  of 
firininine  life.  These  are  the  women  who  carry 
womanly  gentleness  into  tbe  exaggeration  of  self- 


abasement,  and  make  thmiselves  mere  footstools  for 
the  stronger  creature  to  kick  at  his  pleasure ;  tiie 
weak  ristm,  who  tiiink  all  self-reliance  nnfeminine, 
and  any  originality  of  thought  or  character  an 
ofience  against  the  ordained  inferiority  of  their  sex. 
They  are  the  parasitic  plants  of  tbe  human  family ; 
creatures  which  live  by  and  on  the  strength  of 
others  ;  unable  to  stand  alone,  and,  when  deprived 
of  their  adventitious  support,  falling  to  tbe  ground 
in  a  ruin  perhaps  worse  than  death.  It  is  sad  to  see 
one  of  these  weak  sisters  when  given  up  to  herself 
after  she  has  lived  on  the  strengta  of  another.  As 
a  wife,  she  was  probably  a  docile, 'gentle  kind  of 
Medora,  —  at  least  on  the  outside,  for  we  must  not 
confound  weakness  with  amiability,  — suffering 
many  things  because  of  imperfect  servants  and  un- 
profitable tradesmen,  maybe  because  of  unruly 
children  uid  encroaching  friends,  none  of  whom 
she  has  so  much  moral  power  as  will  enable  her  to 
hold  in  check;  but  on  tbe  whole  drifting  through 
her  days  peacefully  enough,  and,  though  always  m 
difliculties,  never  quite  aground.  She  had  a  tower 
of  strength  in  by  husband,  on  whom  she  leaned  for 
assistance  in  all  she  undertook,  whetiier  it  was  to 
mve  a  dose  of  Dalby  to  tiie  child,  or  a  scolding  to 
the  maid,  or  to  pronounce  upon  the  soundness  of 
two  rival  sects  each  touting  for  her  soul. 

While  he  lived  she  obeyed  his  counsel, ' —  not  al- 
ways without  a  futile  echo  of  discontent  in  her  own 
heart, — and  cofned  his  opinions  witii  what  amount 
of  accaracy  natare  had  butowed  on  lier ;  though  it 
must  be  conflassed  more  often  making  a  ti^vesty 
than  a  fiui-simile,  acccurding  to  the  trick  of  inferior 
translators,  and  not  necessarily  better  pleased  with 
his  opinions  than  with  his  counsels.  For  your  weak 
sister  is  frequently  peevish,  and,  though  unable  to 
originate,  is  not  always  ready  to  obey  cheerfully ; 
cheerfulness  indeed  being  for  the  most  part  an  at- 
tribute of  power.  Still,  there  stood  her  tower  of 
strength,  and  while  it  stood,  she,  the  parasite  grow- 
ing round  it,  did  well  enough,  and  flourished  with  a 
pleasant  semblance  of  individual  life  into  the  hollow- 
ness  of  which  it  was  no  one's  bosineas  to  inquire. 
But  if  the  tower  falls,  where  is  theivy  ?  Takeaway 
the  husband  and  what  becomes  of  the  wife,  when 
one  has  been  the  lift  and  the  other  only  the  para- 
site ?  Abandoned  to  the  poor  resources'  of  her  own 
judgment,  she  is  like  one  snddenlf  thrown  into  deep 
water,  not  knowing  how  to  swim.  She  has  no 
judgment.  She  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
rely  on  the  mind  of  another,  that  oer  own  is  paral- 
yzed for  want  of  use.  She  is  any  one's  tool,  any 
one's  echo,  and,  worse  than  tiiat,  if  left  to  herself  she 
is  any  one's  victim.  All  she  wants  is  to  be  spared 
the  hardship  of  self-reliance,  and  to  be  directed  free 
of  individual  exertion.  She  is  utterly  helpless,  — 
helpless  to  act,  to  direct,  to  decide ;  and  it  depends 
on  the  mere  chance  of  proprietorship  whether  her 
slavery  will  be  degradation  or  protection,  ruin  or 
safety.  For  she  will  be  a  slave,  whosoever  may  be 
her  proprietor,  being  the  pabnlnm  of  which  swves 
and  Tietims  are  natnrally  ibnned.  The  old  age  (rf 
Medora  is  Mrs.  Borradaile,  who,  if  her  hosbana  had 
lived,  would  have  probably  ended  her  Ufb  in  an 
honorable  .captivity  and  a  well-directed  sabservi- 
ency. 

We  oflen  see  this  kind  of  helpless  weakness  in 

the  daughter  of  a  man  of  overbearing  will,  or  of  a 
termagant  mother  fond  of  managing  and  impatient 
of  opposition.  During  the  plastic  time  of  her  life, 
when  education  might  perhaps  have  developed  a 
sufficient  amount  of  mental  muscle,  and  by  a  course 
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of  judicions  moulding  she  might  have  been  some- 
what fairly  set  op,  £e  is  snDbbed  and  mppmsed 
till  din  power  is  crashed  oat  of  her.  She  is  taiwht 
the  virtoe  of  selAabnegatioD  tin  she  has  nosdfto 
abn^te,  and  the  backbone  of  her  individaalitj  is  so 
inceaantly  broken  that  at  last  there  is  no  backbone 
left  in  hertobreak.  She  has  become  a  mere  human 
moUusk,  vfaich,  when  it  hwes  its  native  shell,  drifts 
helplessly  at  the  mercy  ai  chance  cnrrents  into  the 
maw  of  any  stronger  creature  that  may  fancy  her 
for  his  prey.  One  often  sees  these  poor  thin^  left 
orphans  and  frieodless  at  forty  or  finy  years  en  age. 
They  have  lived  all  thetr  lives  in  leading-strings, 
and  now  are  utterly  enable  to  walk  alone ;  they  are 
infants  in  all  knowledge  of  the  wtnid,  of  bosinen,  of 
hnman  life ;  their  ^onth  is  gmie,  and  with  it  sach 
beasty  and  attractiveness  as  they  might  have  had, 
BO  that  men  who  might  have  liked  them  when  firesh 
and  gentle  at  twenty  do  not  cue  to  accept  thnr 
wrinkled  heljdessneM  at  forty ;  they  have  been  kept 
in  and  kept  down,  and  so  luiTe  made  no  ftiends  of 
their  own ;  and  then,  when  the  stroi^willed  &ther 
dies,  or  the  termagant  mother  goes  to'  the  place 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  the  mollnsk 
tbey  have  hitherto  protected  is  left  defenceless  and 
^one.  If  she  has  money,  her  chances  of  escajne 
from  the  social  sharks  always  on  the  look-out  for  fat 
models  arc  very  small  indeed.  It  is  well  if  8fae  ffdts 
into  no  worse  hands  than  those  of  legitimate  priests 
of  either  section,  whether  enthusiastic  for  chaaubtes 
or  crazy  for  missions :  and  if  her  money  is  put  to  no 
baser  use  than  supplying  church  embroidery  for 
some  Brother  Ignatius  at  home,  or  blankets  for  con- 
verted Africans  in  the  tropics- 
It  mi^ht  go  into  Agapemones,  into  spiritual  Athe- 
naiums,  into  Bond  Street  back  parlors,  where  it  cer- 
tainly would  do  no  good,  take  it  any  way  one  would ; 
for,  as  it  must  go  mto  some  side-channel  dng  by 
stronger  hands  than  hers,  the  question  is,  into 
which  of  the  innnmerable  conduits  offered  for  the 
conveyance  of  stiperfluoas  means  shall  it  be  direct- 
ed ?  This  is  the  woman  who  is  sure  to  give  in  to 
religious  excesses  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  for 
ivhom,  therefore,  the  convent  system  would  be  a 
godsend  past  words  to  describe.  She  is  unfit  for 
the  life  of  the  yorld  outside.  She  has  neither 
strength  to  protect  herself,  nor  beauty  to  win  the 
loving  protection  of  men ;  she  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
precious  chaim-,  but  she  will  be  made  a  pitiable  vic- 
tim ;  and  under  the  gloomiest  aspect  possible  snrely 
the  narrow  safety  of  a  convent  cell  is  a  better  fate 
for  her  than  the  pnblicity  of  the  witness-box  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  As  she  must  have  a  master,  her  con- 
dition depends  on  what  master  she  has ;  and  the  whide 
line  of  her  future  on  whether  she  is  directed  or  "  ex- 
ploited," and  used  to  serve  noble  ends  or  base  ones. 

As  a  mother,  the  weak  sister  is  even  more  unsatis- 
factory than  as  a  spinster  left  to  herself  with  funds 
which  she  can  manipulate  at  pleasure.  She  in  af- 
fectionate and  devoted  ;  but  of  what  use  are  affec- 
tion and  devotion  without  guiding  sense  or  judg- 
ment ?  Even  in  the  nursery,  and  while  the  little 
ones  need  only  physical  care,  she  is  more  obstruc- 
tive than  helpml,  never  having  so  much  self-reliance 
or  readiness  of  wit  as  to  dare  a  remedy  fbr  one  of 
those  sudden  maladies  incidental  to  children,  and 
dangerous  just  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
tfaey  are  ulowed  to  ran  unchecked.  And  if  she 
should  by  chance  remember  anything  of  present 
value,  she  has  no  power  to  make  her  cnildren  take 
what  they  don't  like  to  take,  or  do  what  they  don't 
like  to  do.   In  the  horror  of  an  accident  she  is  lost. 


If  ber  child  were  to  cut  an  artery,  she  would  take  it 
ap  into  her  Up  tendeify  enon^,  but  she  would  nev- 
er dream  of  rtoi^nng  the  flow;  ^  it  swallowed  poi- 
son, she  woald send  tortile doctorwholiTCB  ten  milea 
away;  and  if  it  set  herself  cm  fire,  ibe  would  proba- 
cy nish  with  it  into  the  street  Sar  dbe  chuoe  of  a»> 
ostance  from  a  friendly  passer-by. 

She  never  has  her  senses  nnder  eommaod  and 
serviceable ;  and  ber  action  in  a  moment  of  danger 
generally  coosists  in  uiavuling  pity  or  in  obstrac- 
tive  terror,  as  she  herself  is  safe  or  invYdved,  but 
never  in  useful  service  or  in  valnable  snmstion. 
But  if  she  is  useless  in  her  nursery  whBe  ber 
children  are  young,  she  is  even  more  helpless  as 
they  get  older;  and  the  family  of  a  weak  woman 
grows  up,  unassisted  by  counsel  or  direction,  just  as 
the  old  Adam  wills  and  the  natural  bent  inclioes. 
Her  girls  may  be  loud  and  fast,  her  sons  idle  and 
disripated,  hat  she  is  powerless  to  comet  or  to 
inflaence.  If  hew  httsband  does  not  take  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands,  or  if  die  is  a  widow,  the  yoang 
people  manage  matters  for  tfaemadves  nnder  die 
perilous  guidance  of  youthful  pasnoos  and  inexperi- 
ence. And  nine  times  out  of  ten  th^  give  h^  bnt 
a  rough  comer  for  her  own  share.  They  have  no 
respect  fyr  her,  and,  unless  more  oenerondy  com- 
passionate than  young  people  luuiuly  are,  scaredy 
caro  to  conceal  the  contempt  they  cannot  help  feel- 
ing. What  can  she  expect  ?  If  ^e  was  not  strong 
enough  to  root  out  the  tares  while  still  green  and 
tender,  can  she  wonder  at  their  luxuriant  growth 
about  her  feet  nowV  She,  like  every  one  else, 
must  learn  the  sad  meuiing  of  retribulson,  and  bow 
the  weakness  which  has  allowed  evil  to  flomrish 
unsubdued  has  to  share  in  its  eoueqnences  and  to 
suffer  fbr  its  sin, 

Unsalasfactory  in  ber  home,  Ae  weak  nster  does 
not  do  much  better  in  society.  She  is  there  the 
embodiment  of  restriction.  She  can  bear  nothing 
that  has  any  flavmr  or  color  in  it  Topics  of  broad 
human  interest  are  fbrladden  in  her  presence 
because  they  are  vulgar,  improj>er,  or  unfeminine. 
She  takes  her  stand  on  her  wom;iniiood,  and  makes 
her  womanhood  to  be  something  apart  fVom  human- 
ity in  the  gross.  There  must  be  no  cakes  and  ale 
for  others  if  she  is  virtuous,  and  spades  are  not  to  be 
called  spades  when  she  is  by  to  hear.  She  is  the 
limit  beyond  which  no  one  must  go,  nnder  pain  of 
such  displeasure  as  the  weak  nster  can  show.  And 
weak  as  sho  is  in  many  tilings,  she  can  get  to  a  cer- 
tain strength  of  dtsiueasare;  she  can  condemn, 
persifltentiy,  if  not  passionately.  NoUnn^  U  more 
curious  than  the  way  in  which  the  weak  sister  exer- 
cises this  power  of  condemnation,  and  notiiio^  much 
more  wide  than  its  scope.  If  incapable  of  yielding 
to  certain  temptations,  because  incapable  of  feeling 
them,  she  has  no  pity  for  those  who  have  not  been 
able  to  resist;  yet,  on  the  other  band,  she  cannot 
comprehend  the  vigor  of  those  who  withstand  such 
influences  as  conquer  her.  If  she  is  still  under  the 
shadow  of  family  protection,  safe  in  the  power  of 
those  who  know  how  to  hold  her  in  all  honor  and 
prosperity,  she  cannot  forgive  the  poor  weak  waif, — 
yet  no  weaker  than  heiBelf,  —  who  has  been  caught 
up  in  the  outside  desert  of  desolation,  and  made  to 
subserve  evil  ends.  As  for  the  woman  who  is  able 
to  lliink  and  act  fbr  herself,  she  has  a  kind  of  super- 
stitious horror  of  such  a  person,  and  shrinks  from 
one  who  has  made  herself  notorions,  no  matter  what 
the  mode  or  method,  as  from  something  tainted, 
something  unnatural  and  unwomanly.  She  has 
even  gmve  doubts  reppecting  the  lawfulness  of  doing 
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good  if  the  mumae  of  it  geti  into  the  pepen,  ud 
naaus  are  moDtioned  as  as  iUi^;  and  thoofjli 
the  finhion  of  the  dar  faron  fenunine  notonefrf  m 
all  direetM>iia»  die  holds  bjr  the  instiiici  of  her  tam- 
ptfsment,  and  latwoidljr  maintains  that  womao  is 
the  cipher  to  which  man  alone  gives  distiootire 
Tatue.  Griselda  and  Uedora  are  the  typM  to  her 
of  womanly  petfeetiaa,  and  the  only  strength  she 
tolerates  in  her  own  sex  is  the  strength  of  endur- 
ance and  the  power.of  patience. 

She  has  no  doubt  in  her  own  mind  that  the  oiQaioed 
pnrpose  of  woman  u  to  be  ccmvenient  fof  the  high- 
handedness and  tmitality  of  man,  and  any  wcHsan 
who  objects  to  this  theory,  and  demands  a  better 
place  for  beraeU^  is  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence, 
and  fnftjting  ooe  of  the  distinafiTe  privileges  ef  her 
sex.  For  the  weak  ristar  thiidu,  like  some  othws, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  destroyed  by  orthodox  meana 
ihaa  saTod  hj  heterodox  ones;  and  that  if  good 
Chriatians  u|m>Id  moral  sattee,  they  are  only  pagans 
and  barbarians  who  would  pat  out  the  flames  and 
save  tlM  victim  from  the  burning.  So  far  she  is  re- 
q>ectable,  in  that  she  has  a  distinct  theory  about 
something;  but  it  is  wonderfully  eloquent  of  her 
state  that  it  should  only  be  the  theory  of  Griaeldadom 
as  womanly  perfection,  and  the  beauty  to  be  found 
in  the  moral  of  Cinderella  sitting  supinely  amtmg 
the  ashes,  and  forbidden  to  own  even  the  ^lam  slip- 
per that  belonged  to  her.  Fortnnatdy  for  the 
world,  the  mak  mtm  and  her  theoiies  do  not  rule ; 
indeed  we  are  in  dangeritf  going  too  much  the  oth- 
er way  ia  these  tiuM,  and  m  wnii  of  our  woown 
against  nndne  darery  ffoes  vary  near  to  a  revolt 
against  doe  toad  wise  snnmsnon.  Still,  women  who 
are  to  be  the  mothers  ef  men  ooght  to  have  some 
kind  of  powWfif  the  men  are  to  be  worth  their  place 
in  the  worid ;  and  if  iraamnt  ereatarea  irith  back- 
boBMB  wa  nuMt  not  kxik  for  lliam  from  moUoifciL 


WRECKED  ON  THE  GOODWINS. 
When  the  screw  Grampus  steamed  oat  of  Bou- 
logne harbor  for  the  Thuaea,  she  met  jnore  than 
otke  damaged  craft  with  dwttered  qiarsand  shivered 
sails  beanng  up  ftr  that  port,  lil»  oiipi^  mallards 
making  ftr  the  shore.  The  three  days^  storm  had 
tolled  at  last,  hut  it  had  haqoMtked  its  legacy  of 
nnister  Idaek  dota  to  the  wrw^^^art  of  the  year, 
its  sapplies  of  drift  firewood  to  the  oottages  by  the 
Chftnnw. 

«  We've  seen  die  worst  of  it,  sir/  ohaerved  the 
captain  as  he  descended  from  the  gansway,  when 
we  had  deared  the  {neis ;  "  and,  to  teU  the  tmth, 
] 'm  not  sQn7,  with  our  deck  Imnbered  with  Breton 
eows,  and  oar  hold  full  of  Frenoh  machinery.  Ik 's 
bngbtenit^  down  there  to  windward." 

It  might  be  hiightening  to  windward;  but  al- 
thoi^  tilings  looked  haruy  bad  enoii^  to  reoon- 
ale-it  to  one's  eonsoence  to  put  ofi*  one's  voyage, 
yet,  in  common,  doubtless,  with  all  the  other  pa^ 
lengara,  I  should  have  been  verv  f^ad  to  have  Ibnnd 
mTself  safe  in  the  river.  Although  there  was  no 
wind  to  apeak  ef,  and  we  were  ateaiaiog  with  die 
heavy  awiU  that  eame  roUhw  up  Channel,  yet  the 
km*,  namw^aiafeed  screw,  deeply  laden  as  tt>e  was, 
pHened  and  rolled  in  a  way  that  said  little  for  her 
qualities  as  a  seagoing  boat.  It  was  still  early  in 
tte  afternoon  wh«s  the  powerful  lights  bqtaa  to  re- 
volve <m  the  heights  of  Cape  Gns-aea ;  bnt  already 
the  shades  of  a  wint«r  evming  were  cksiiw  aroond. 
Heavy  Uaek  snowHtbods  eame  rolling  up  befete  us, 
and  maanng  thomaalvcB  overhead ;  stray  flakes  fcU 


unking  through  the  ur^  when  the  wind,  whioh  had 
changed  about,  and  nsen  a  Utd^  did  not  drive 
them  in  oar  iaees  in  its  fitful  pufia. 

"I  wish  there  bean't  nu>re  than  snow  in  fliem 
clouds,"  remarked  an  ancient  mariner.  If  the 
^asB  un't  fikUmg  now,  then  the  ghus  is  a  Uar,  — 
and  that  *s  my  opinicm." 

His  forebodings  were  speedily  verified  by  the 
increasing  violence  of  the  wind,  that  to  a  landsman 
like  mysdf  seeoked  to  be  blowing  great  guns,  thoiu^h 
possibly  a  sailor  might  have  gwiged  its  force  by 
nothing  bigger  than  eighteen-poonders.  The  word 
was  passea  to  see  all  Becuied,  and  soon  dead- 
lights were  up,  the  hatches  on,  and  the  cabin  door 
fiwt.  It  was  only  by  dint  of  hard  pleading  that  I 
eeoaped  impristument  Discomforta  on  dMk  were 
^asore  compared  to  pasrive  wretehedness  below. 
The  su^t  around  ns  wmild  have  been  a  grand  one 
from  K>ulf)gne  pier,  —  on  board  the  Grampos,  one's 
personal  interest  somewhat  interfered  with  one's 
appreciation  of  it  The  ^nd,  as  it  met  the  long 
iwleis,  churned  them  up  into  short  chq>ping  seas, 
and  swept  their  surface  in  blinding  showers  of 
spray.  By  this  time,  the  snow  was  fallii^  thick, 
and  snow  and  spray  were  driven  t(^ther  in  our 
feces,  filling  mouths,  and  eyes,  and  nostrils,  and  cov- 
ering the  deck  with  a  freezing  slippery  paste.  Now 
we  might  have  been'suling  the  Styx,  for  all  we  saw 
of  the' ughts  on  Cape  Gris-nez;  even  the  lamps  that 
swung  on  oar  decks  twinkled  through  the  snow  like 
glow-wonns  in  a  mi|t.  The  chime  of  the  fog-hell 
waa  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  gale,'or  only  tinkled 
throogh  it  at  intervals  lika  a  tpoaa  rattling  in  a  tea- 
cup. From  time  to  time,  a  aea  hveaking  over  the 
bows  swept  the  ship  to  tiie  quarter-deck,  flooding 
the  waist  with  foaming  water,  that  went  aplashing 
over  into  the  engine-room,  Kor  wero  even  more 
exrating  incidents  wanting  to  break  the  mmotony  of 
oar  nuaery.  Of  a  sudden  we  were  close  up(Hi  lights 
twinklii^  in  the  gloom,  and  the  next  moment  a 
huge  ship  plunged  past  us,  almost  rasmng  our  bol- 
w^ks.  At  the  first  glance,  noises  and  lights  seem- 
ed to  sound  and  sparkle  in  tiie  fur  high  overhead ; 
then  for  ooe  moment  her  lofty  sides,  her  masts,  and 
the  pale  feces  of  her  crew,  glanced,  in  the  brishtness 
ai  they  sank  put  oa ;  the  next,  we  had  left  them 
boriea  oat  of  sight,  deep  in  the  trough  cf  the  sea 
behind.  It  waa  eloM  laaviiu*  A  ftthom  or  two 
less  to  spare,  and  we  abould  have  been  nink  there 
too,  never  to  roappear  \  bat  though  very  grateful 
for  oar  eso^ie,  I  began  to  fear  that  the  Mnouanent 
wu  cmly  deferred.  Thuks  to  that  hwxid  inm,  the 
vessel  was  rolling  mora  deeply  and  reoovaring  her- 
adf  mora  slowly  than  before.  Some  oS  tiie  startled 
cattle  had  Ivoken  from  thar  haltm,  and  were  mak- 
ing wild  ooniniion  forward.  Tb«r  bellow  of  terrcn: 
rose  elear  throogh  the  noise  of  the  wind,  out  short 
and  dying  away  in  a  stifled  ga^e,  as  a  wave  broke 
in  their  open  throats. 

<*  We  most  lighten  her  forward  and  the  cattle 
mmt  go^'  sud  the  owtain ;  "  so  lend  a  hand,  men. 
Go  to  work  with  a  will,  and  clear  the  deoka." 

Every  one  was  wilUng  OMurii  to  get  rid  of  Uioaa 
dai^Serooa  paaiengers  bat  to  do  ao  was  a  aervicc  ot 
both  difliculty  and  danger.  The  bulwarks  were 
1^,  and  the  poor  little  Bretons  half  wild  with 
teRor ;  and,  nnall  as  they_  were,  the  going  down 
among  them  was  Uke  entering  the  amimitiieatre  to 
combat  wild  beasts  in  the  middle  of  an  earthquake. 
However,  we  managed  to  open  the  ude  of  the  ship, 
and  eot  kxiae  those  nearest  to  it ;  and  the  next  rcU 
bepnning  the  wo^  two  of  them  fendy  tnmbled 
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out  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  and  -water. 
And  one  by  one  the  ChanQel  received  them  all; 
and  bigb  time  it  was,  for  althoi^  the  vessel  rose 
more  ouoyantly  to  the  waveS)  it  had  come  on  to 
blow  harder  than  ever. 

*'  If  we  could  but  send  the  iron  afler  the  cattle," 
said  the  mate,  breathing  hard  after  his  exertions. 

"If  wishing  could  pull  us  through  it,"  shouted 
'  back  the  captain,  "  I  *d  wish  for  moorings  at  Tower 
Wharf;  but  it'll  be  sometime  before  wc  weather 
the  Foreland  in  the  teeth  of  such  a  gale." 

As  be  spoke,  a  tremendous  sea  fell  on*  the  bows 
like  the  stroke  of  a  Nasmytb  hammer,  and  swept 
the  fore  deck  with  greater  violence  than  ever, 
tearing  from  their  fastenings  the  cattle-stalls,  and 
everything  else  that  would  yield,  and  burying  us, 
where  we  stood  behind  the  fnnnel,  in  torrents  of 
falling  spray.  The  Grampus  fell  off  a  little  ;  and 
while,  drenched  and  miserable,  we  were  yet  clutch- 
ing like  grim  death  to  the  rail  of  the  engine-room, 
another  wave  struck  us  on  the  quarter,  dragging 
the  boat  that  w^  hanging  there  from  one  of  the 
davits  to  which  it  swung,  and  staving  in  its  side 
against  that  of  the  steamer. 

" '  Steady  at  the  wheel ! "  sung  out  the  captain,  as 
soon  as  he  could  articulate  ;  and  a  second  man  was 
sent  afl  to  assist  the  steersman. 

*'  Would  it  not  be  better  to  piit  her  about,  and  run 
down  Channel  before  the  gale  r  "  ol»erved  the  mate. 

The  captain  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  like  that 
confounded  iron :  it  *b  not  only  that  it  rocks  the 
ship  like  an  empty  cradle,  till  she  feels  like  turn- 
ing over  on  the  other  side,  but  you  don't  know 
where  you  are  with  the  compass.  It  'a  risky  driving 
fifty  knots  before  the  storm,  when  it  '3  as  dark  in 
the  Channel  as  in  the  steward's  locker." 

"  Where  do  you  take  us  to  be  now,  sir  ?  " 

"  Off  the  south  end  of  the  Goodwins,  as  near  as 
I  can  guess ;  and  we  may  as  well  keep  the  safe  side, 
and  give  them  a  wide  berth.  Tell  them  to  keep  her 
away  a  point." 

We  had  certainly  excitement  to  keep  us  on  deck  ; 
but  for  anything  that  we  could  see  of  what  was 
going  on  aronod,  we  might  just  as  well  have  been 
cooped  up  ID  the  cabin.  Unless  we  shouted  them 
into  one  another's  ears,  onr  words  seemed  swept 
away  by  the  gale,  before  they  had  well  passed  our 
lips.  We  could  see  the  iron  stays  of  the  funnel 
move,  as  if  grasped  and  violently  shaken  by  in- 
visible hands,  and  here  and  there  a  shrond  had 
snapped,  and  was  streaming  straight  out  into  the 
air.  The  damaged  boat,  which,  as  it  swung  loose, 
threatened  to  beat  in  the  bulwarks,  had  been  cut 
away.  The  ship  was  fighting  her  way  on  her 
altered  course,  although  we  began  to  fear  that  the 
water  gathering  in  ner  waist  might  cripple  her 
before  long,  by  drowning  the  engine-fires.  All  at 
once,  the  turmoil  of  the  sea  below  seemed  to  grow 
louder,  and  drown  for  the  time  the  roaring  and 
howling  of  the  winds  above.  The  captain,  who 
happened  to  be  near  me,  sprang  to  the  Bteamer^s 
ride,  cleocfatng  it  in  his  hands,  and  craning  his 
body  forward  mto  the  darkness,  his  ear  half  turned 
to  the  sea,  and  bis  face,  in  the  light  thrown  on  him 
by  a  lamp  behind,  expreestng  successively  anxiety, 
doubt,  and  horror.  The  next  moment  he  turned, 
and  made  a  rmh  towards  the  men  at  the  wheel, 
when  a  violent  shock  forward  threw  him  on  his 
face.  I  myself  rolled  backward  on  the  deck,  white 
a  splintenng  crash  and  a  pieroing  shriek  rose 
through  the  deeper  roar  of  the  elements.  When  I 
taggered  on  to  my  feet,  the  veisd  was  heatiDg 


with  a  heavy  convulsive  motion,  like  a  stranded 
whale  struggling  in  vatn  to  get  afloat ;  the  waves 
were  breakmg  tn  the  fore  deck,  flying  over  the 
sides  in  floods  of  blinding  foam;  and  the  lamp 
that  had  swung  from  t^e  foremast  had  disappeared. 
When  the  steamer  struck,  the  mast  had  gone  by 
the  board,  pinning  a  wretched  sailor  beneath  it,  as 
it  went  crashing  wrough  the  bulwarks. 

Already  the  captain  was  giving  his  orders  by  the 
engine-hatch,  and  the  engines  ware  reversed,  —  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  in 
a  few  minutes  the  water  must  flood  the  fires ;  and 
as  wave  ^er  wave  went  down,  the  engineer  and 
stoker  came  scrambling  up,  looking,  with  their 
black  faces  washed  into  grimy  streaks,  like  Indians 
punted  for  the  war-path.  Other  sounds,  too,  were 
making  themselves  neard.  The  few  passengers 
who  had  been  shut  up  below  had  found  the  door 
secured  on  the  outside,  and,  in  an  agony  of  excite- 
ment and  terror,  were  beating  it,  and  yelling  for 
release.  But  when  they  filed  out,  with  the  old 
steward,  who  had  been  lefl  in  charge  below,  at 
their  head,  it  struck  me  that  the  prevalent  feeling 
was  rather  relief  at  being  still  above  water  at  all, 
than  horror  at  finding  themselves  grounded  in  mid- 
channel.  Most  of  them  seemed  to  have  mode  up 
their  minds  that  they  were  already  at  the  bottom  ; 
and  as  for  the  only  female  of  the  party,  she  lay  in 
a  dead  faint  and  swathed  in  blankets.  For  tlte 
present,  the  quarter-deck  was  so  far  high  and  dry, 
—  that  is  to  say,  nothing  worse  threatened  us  there 
than  an  occasional  shower  of  spray.  The  steamer 
forward  was  fast  buried  in  the  sand,  that  held  her 
as  in  a  vice ;  the  convulsive  beating  bad  ceased ; 
but  although  her  bows  received  the  full  force  of 
the  breakers,  and  the  shocks  and  strain  00  her  wust 
were  comparatively  slight,  yet  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  at  any  moment  she  might  go  to  pieces. 
When  we  came  to  talk  it  over,  there  was  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  geography  of  our  present 
position. 

"  That  infernal  iron  roust  have  twisted  the  needle 
half  round,"  groaned  the  captain.  But,  so  much 
s«d,  he  disnuaed  the  sabject  for  the  present,  and 
gave  himself  op  to  Uie  more  argent  busmess  of  sav- 
me  bis  passeogers  and  crew.  It  was  clenr^  tbat 
while  he  Intended  to  shape  his  course  well  to  the 
outside  of  the  Goodwins,  we  had  in  reality  been 
coasting  them  on  the  English  side ;  and  tho  unlucky 
order  of  keeping  the  steamer  a  pnnt  away  bad 
probably  only  precifntated  a  catastrophe  ire  coald 
hardly  have  escaped. 

Now  he  affected  wonderfully  well  a  hopefulness 
he  could  not  have  felt  To  be  sure,  we  had  one 
boat  lefl,  but  it  seemed  certain  death  to  lauacb  it  in 
such  a  sea  and  in  such  a  gale.  The  great  point  in 
our  favor  was,  that  the  snow  bad  ceased,  and  the 
night  was  banning  to  clear  a  little.  If  at  present 
it  only  served  to  show  us  the  white  orents  of -the 
breakers  that  were  roaring  all  aronod,  at  least  we 
had  the  chance  of  sooner  or  later  being  seen  and 
fetched  away. 

"  See  everything  clear  for  lowering  the  boat  1 " 
said  the  captain  ;  "  but  the  ship  *t  good  to  hold  to- 

f ether  for  twenty-four  hours  to  come,  now  tbat  she 's 
eacfaed  so  snug;  and,  lon^  before  that,  we  *11  have 
half  a  dozen  life-boats  making  a  race  for  us-" 

His  words  seemed  to  have  small  comfort  for  the 
terror-stricken  groups  huddled  by  the  companion, 
if  indeed  they  heard  them  at  all.  They  did  not  look 
the  sort  of  men  greatly  accustomed  to  be  knocked 
about.   There  were  half  a  dozen  weH-tondo  Sng- 
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lislitnen,  —  ^adeEmen  or  formers,  —  most  of  them 
maffled  to  the  tbroat  like  walking  rolls  of  woollen  ; 
and  a  Frenchman  or  two,  in  thtn  orercoats,  light- 
colored  pantaloons,  and  jean  boots,  —  got  up  more 
for  a  summer  lounge  on  the  Boulevards  than  a  win- 
ter night  in  the  Channel. 

*t  Fetch  ap  a  lot  of  blankets  for  those  gentlemen, 
steward,"  said  the  captain,  looking  at  their  clatter- 
ing jaws  and  hueless  faces.  By  this  time,  too,  the 
lauy  who  had  fainted  bad  unluckily  awaked  to  a 
sense  of  the  sttuatioo,  and  with  her  head  thrown 
back,  and  her  eyes  wide  open,  lay  giving  out  shriek 
on  shriek.  "Now,  steward,"  said  the  captain,  ''a 
glass  of  brandy  all  round,  and  then  not  a  an^  more 
to  any  one,  at  your  periL" 

While  the  captain  was  looking  after  the  comfort 
of  his  passengers,  the  crew  had,  under  the  orders  of 
'the  mate,  been  working  like  men  for  their  safety. 
They  twuld  still  reach  the  gangway  that  crossed  the 
ship  before  the  funnel,  and  on  this  way  they  had 
secured  a  barret  half  filled  with  tar,  and  nimmi^d 
out  from  somewhere  below.  They  found  some  little 
trouble  in  persuading  a  light  of  any  sort  to  burn ; 
but  soon  it  wns  blazing  merrily  away,  the  flames 
only  fanned  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  that  swept 
away  the  smoke  in  thick  bliick  swirls,  Tli'i  pii^sen- 
gera  were  clusrcred  by  the  stern;  and  in  the  wild 
blaze  their  features  .<>liowed  with  every  shade  of 
horror  and  <lespair,  as  it  cast  its  glare  on  the  surf 
that  VM  breaking  aii  around.  The  storm  was  a 
rough  test  for  the  oM  timbera  and  rivets  of  the 
Grampus;  bat  it  might  be  hoped  that  they  would 
hold  together  till  the  beacon  had  brought  us  help. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  that  the  tide  was  steadily  mak- 
ing, and  although  it  was  certain  that  it  could  not 
float  us  0^,  it  seemed  by  no  means  so  clear  that  we 
should  not  be  swamped  in  its  rise.  An  hour  or  two 
later,  and  cod  and  haddocks  might  be  disporting 
themselves  on  the  decks,  and  reposing  upon  the 
cabin  sofas  of  the  Grampus.  It  was  bitter  cold 
where  we  were  standing  ;  even  If  we  stayed  there,  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  all  of  that  shivering  group 
could  keep  body  and  soul  together  till  morning ; 
and  even  if  we  sacceeded  in  raising  and  secaring 
them  on  the  main-yanl,  chilled  and  soaked  as  they 
were,  the  piercing  wind  would  only  precipitate  the 
divorce.  Still,  in  preparatkHi  fi)r  the  woret,  a  whip 
and  a  puUey  were  rigged  to  the  mast,  a  little  store 
of  spirits  and  stimulants  sent  up,  and  ropes  kept  in 
readiness  to  lash  helpless  bodies  to  the  yard. 

"  See  all  ready  with  the  boat,  BaAer,"  I  could 
hear  tiie  captain  say  to  the  mate ;  "  it  may  give  us 
a  squeak  for  our  lives,  if  a  little  one." 

Meanwhile,  as  the  deck  was  getting  much  too 
wee  for  us,  preparations  were  made  for  a  |litting 
•loft.    Two  active  fellows,  spite  of  pea-jackets  and 


wading-boots,  mounted  to  the  cross-trees  like  mon- 
keys; a  guy  was  lowered  to  be  attached  to  tlie 
prostrate  form  of  the  lady,  when  all  at  once  a 
^ange  sound  came  borne  to  oar  ears  on  the  storm. 
We  looked  in  each  other*!  ftces  in  eager  ailence,  ^ 
those  of  us,  at  least,  who  had  their  senses  about 
toem.  Was  it  the  scream  of  a  gull,  or  wai*  it  really 
the  cry  of  a  boatman?  But  it  came  again;  and 
tnie  time  all  doubt  was  gone;  and  then  the  captain 
seized  a  trumpet  hu  had  kept  by  biui,  and  gatliereil 
hi3  chent  tojwtiier  to  heave  out  with  a  mighty 
bellow:  *•  Hollo,  life-boat  ahoj' I "  Halfofourgroup 
«prung  to  (heir  feet  with  every  eccentric  extrava- 
Kfuit  demonHtratlun  of'  jov;  the  other  scarcely  cared 
to  raiM  their  heads,  aa  tbey  sat  huddled  up  into 
dnpping  bundles. 


Now  our  straining  eyes  make  out,  in  the  fiunt 
moonlight,  a  boat  borne  towards  and  past  us  on 
the  crest  of  a  monster  wave.  The  object  of  the 
strong  arms  and  practised  heads  who  manned  her 

was  to  bring  her  up,  and  lay  her  to  on  the  more 
sheltered  side  of  the  Grftmpus,  where  the  long 
waves  were  broken,  and  came  popping  np  like  the 
water  in  a  boiling  caldron.  Even  there  on  oor  lee 
the  work  would  be  dangerous  enough  both  for  us 
and  them ;  but  on  the  otlier  side  any  such  attempt 
must-have  been  fatal.  Ropes  were  got  in  readiness 
on  board,  some  to  fling  over  the  side,  some  with 
running  nooses,  to  help  those  who  were  powerless 
to  help  themselves.  Soon  our  lights  felt  on  the 
faces  of  the  stanch  boat-crew,  all  looking  anxiously 
determined,  from  their  weather-beaten  old  cock- 
swain, on  whose  coolness  and  judgment  the  lives  of 
all  depended,  to  the  younger  hands  in  the  bows, 
who  stood  ready  to  catch  the  ropes  we  dioald  fling, 
and  to  fend  ofl^"  The  ropes  are  thrown  and  caught, 
the  boat  is  rising  and  falling  on  the  breaking  swell 
below  our  counter,  the  faces  of  her  crew  now  almost 
level  with  our  bulwarks,  now  gazing  up  at  us  from 
far  betow,  and  across  a  chasm  of  surging  foam. 

"  Come  along,  mates,  come  along,"  roared  the 
oocksw^n ;  and  as  the  life-boat  rose  again,  one  of 
our  seamen  set  the  example,  and  took  the  leap. 
Then  the  passengers  followed,  but  each  with  a  rope 
passefl  under  his  arms,  in  case  of  accidents.  Those 
who  were  paralyzed  by  cold  or  fright  were  handed 
over  the  sides,  swung  down  like  so  many  packages, 
and  dragged  on  board  through  the  waves  by  the 
ready  hands  of  the  life-boatmen.  One  seaman,  who 
made  the  jump  unattached,  seemed  to  lose  his  foot- 
hold as  he  sprang,  and  fell  short  into  the  seething 
waters.  But  it  was  written  that  we  should  all  be 
saved.  Providentially,  his  head  bumped  on  the 
life-boat  as  he  was  washed  past  her  quarter,  and  the 
next  moment  her  steersman's  strong  hand  had 
locked  itself  in  hi.'*  bur.  Last  came  the  captain, 
now  the  most  downcast  of  us  all,  for  while  all  else 
were  too  grateful  to  quit  a  vessel  that  they  had 
feared  might  be  their  coOin,  he  had  left  both  ship 
and  character  on  the  Goodwins.  At  another  time 
that  voyage  afihoro  in  the  lile-boat  would  have 
seemed  like  suling  in  the  jaws  of  death ;  but  after 
the  hours  of  terror  we  had  passed  on  those  fatal 
sands,  to  me,  at  least,  it  was  pleasant  as  a  summer 
cruise.  L%nd  folks  whom  the  ^ale  kept  awake  that 
night,  as  it  howled  round  their  chimney-pots  and 
rattled  their  windows,  may  have  thought  the  storm 
a  wild  one ;  but  for  me,  spite  of  the  biting  wind 
that  pierced  my  Bo.-iked  and  half-frozen  clothes,  I 
never  recollect  experiencing  so  luxurious  a  feeling 
of  peaceful,  homelike  security,  as  when  we  ran  past 
the  pier-lights  into  Deal  harbor.  But  even  to  ap- 
preciate the  full  comfort  of  a  bed  on  shore,  perhaps 
few  people  would  care  to  try  the  experiment  of  it 
night  on  the  Goodwins. 


CLEVER  MEN'S  WIVES. 

As  a  general  rule,  clever  men  marry  badly.  In 
one  sense  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  all  men 
mftrry  badly;  for  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
believe  himself  to  be  clever.  We  speak  just  now, 
however,  of  men  who  are  ackDowledged  by  the 
public,  or  even  by  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 
to  be  men  of  exceptional  facultj^,  of  great  attaia- 
menta,  or  of  distinguished  social  powers.  Tho 
rarest  thing  in  life  is  to  find  a  married  couple 
poaesnng  uie  same  marked  oharacteristics.  uoleei, 
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indeed,  thef  are  bound  tocether  hj  a  common  link 
of  dnlnew.   We  Bddom  find  a  hnaband  and  wife 

who  are  both  of  them  equally  celebrated  for  tiieir 
winning  address,  or  tbeir  conversatioiial  ability,  or 
their  acquaintance  with  Aoj^uste  Craite,  or  - their 
&cility  in  Terse-writing  or  private  the^ricab.  Still 
more  seldom  do  we  find  a  man  who  is  powessed  of 
brilliant  intellectual  faculties  married  to  a  woman 
who  comes  near  bis  level.  We  do  not  speak  of 
literary  men  exclusively,  although  their  marital 
miHfortunes  too  oflien  make  up  the  bulk  of  -their 
biographies.  The  ^neral  experience  of  any  man 
who  mixes  freely  with  various  grades  of  people,  and 
keep  his  eyes  open  the  while,  is  that  a  clever  man 
is  almost  sure  to  have  a  dull  wife.  Further,  if  the 
man  have  exceptionally  fastidious  tastes,  the  woman 
is  frequently  martud  out  by  the  vulgarity  of  her 
dress,  or  manners,  or  convenation.  One  is  apt 
to  connder  that  in  anjr  tolerable  society  it  will  be 
imposrible  to  meet  with  a  person  who  does  not 
know  how  to  manage  the  letter  A ;  if  that  hallu- 
cination is  destroyed,  it  will  be  by  a  clever  man's 
wife. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Clever  men  marry  badly 
because  they  think  they  can  float  a  stupid  woman 
in  society  by  their  own  intellectual  vigor.  They 
consider  they  have  enough  brains  for  two.  Of 
course,  no  man  actually  goes  into  marriage  for  the 
purpose  oqf  trying  such  an  experiment ;  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  such  a  power  is  a  predisposing 
cause  towards  the  result.  Nor  does  it  necessarily 
argue  vanity  on  the  part  of  a  clever  man  that  he 
should  be  aware  of  his  own  intdlectual  value.  The 
chances  are  that  in  indicial  fhcultr  he  is  no  greater 
fixtl  than  bis  neightiors;  and  if  they  can  recogniie 
the  exceptional  power  of  his  mind,  ii  it  likely  that 
he  himself  will  remain  ignorant  of  it  ?  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  popular  notion  that 
when  a  man's  brilUant  qualities  are  the  talk  of  his 
social  circle,  or  of  his  country,  he  himself  should 
exhibit  an  idiotic  ignorance  of  them,  or  else  sham 
an  %norance  of  tiiem  and  gain  credit  for  his  mock- 
modesty.  Doubtless,  there  are  many  men  who  are 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  possession  of  all  sorts  of 
nilliant  qualities  and  faculties  which  are  quite  invis- 
ible to  wear  friends  and  neighbors ;  bat  at  [HMent 
we  are  not  talking  of  uncompoope. 

The  clever  man  does  not  marry  a  ttu^d  woman 
ont  of  an  illoncal  |»efereiuie  in  stujudity.  But  in 
looking  out  mr  a  wife  he  axnmtes  to  himself  a 
oerbun  Uber^  of  chcHce  which  men  of  smaller 
parts  would  scarcely  dare  to  assume.  A  man  who 
stands  five  feet  six,  has  red  bair,  an  upturned  nose, 
an  irascible  temper,  and  no  brains  to  speak  of,  is 
generally  blessea  by  Providence  with  some  dim 
desire  of  marrying  a  wife  who  will  lend  to  his  house- 
licdd  the  charms  of  grace  and  amialality  which  he 
tonld  never  give  it  He  wishes  ta  stand  well  with 
his  friends ;  he  wishes  to  be  thought  a  deurable  addi- 
tion to  their  dinner-tables ;  and  donbtless  is  anuoos 
that  he  should  Im  able  to  ask  them  to  bis  own  house 
without  regarding  their  coming  as  too  great  a 
&vor. 

^'If  I  eonld  only  get  a  wife  who  wouU  do  all  Uus 
for  me  I  *  he  righs.  Naturally  he  takes  every  pre- 
caution in  choosing  his  mate,  that  she  shall  possess 
those  compensating  qualities.  It  would  be  absnrd 
to  say  that  this  man  sacrificed  his  freedom  of  choice 
on  the  altar  of  society.  Society  does  not  care  a  rush 
whom  he,  or  anybody  else,  marries.  But  the  atti- 
tude of  society  towards  the  ladf  after  she  is  married 
is  very  important  to  him;  and  it  isfiv  Us  own  oom^ 


fort  that  he  marries  a  woman  whnn  Bodety  is  likely 
to  admire  and  love.  Anin  aad  agrin  we  visit 
tumses  idiicli  would  be  unbearable  but  far  tfie  mia- 
tress  of  tiiem;  and  quite  as  often  wemeet  with  men 

whom  everybody  would  shun  if  they  had  not  dexter- 
ous wives  to  smooth  down  offensive  angW 
and  give  a  charm  to  their  not  very  desirable  com- 
pany. The  tarn  who  thus  matry  generally  Sorget 
their  dependence  on  their  wives.  They  get  accoa- 
tomed  to  the  good  grmcea  of  society,  and  Ick^  upon 
them  as  a  tribute  to  their  individual  worth.  Some 
time  aga  there  appeared  in  Punch  a  witty  picture — 
we  think  it  was  Do  Manner's  —  of  a  smul  gorilla- 
looking  man  who  had  escorted  bis  wife,  a  very- 
handsome  woman,  down  to  the  seaside.  He  coq- 
fides  to  his  friend,  if  we  remember  riditty,  the  em- 
barrassing drcnmstanoa  tiiat  the  pemSe  «  the  wa- 
tering-place call  him  and  his  wife  Beanty  and  the 
Beas^"  and  adds  that  he  can't  understand  it,  far 
poor  Jemima  is  not  so  very  bad  looting,  yon  know." 
The  picture  and  its  l^end  —  which  it  is  quite  prob- 
able we  have  mangl^  in  translation  —  ^ve  a  li^>- 
py  notion  of  the  mMest  assumptions  of  a  good  many 
hnsbands- 

Now,  a  man  of  intellectual  ability  is  apt  to  put  so- 
ciety altogether  out  of  the  question.  He  will  marry 
whatsoever  woman  seems  good  unto  him,  and  let 
society  strike  what  attitude  it  pleases  afterwards. 
So  far  as  the  relations  between  society  and  himself 
are  concerned,  society,  not  he,  has  hitherto  been 
the  wooer.  He  is  not  unwilling  to  remain  iritliin 
his  present  sodal  circle ;  but,  if  circnmstanoeaaboald 
induce  bim  to  leave  it^  be  will  ^  with  equmunity, 
confident  HaA  he  carries  with  hun  dm  power  of  oa- 
ing  company  to  himself  wherever  be  mar  wander. 
This  is  generally  the  first  challenge  tint  qe  tluwws 
down.  If  it  is  accepted,  he  then  says,  **  Good,  I 
prefer  my  wife  to  my  acquaintances.  Let  tium  de- 
part in  peace,  I  shall  not  snfier."  But  it  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  society  takes  the  trouble  to  say 
anything  aboat  a  man's  choice  of  a  proqiective  wife ; 
and  tbe  chances  are  that  our  intellectual  hero,  while 
folly  determined  to  please  himself,  has  an  inward 
conviction  that  he  and  his  wife  together  will  make 
it  all  right  with  society.  If  she  cannot  nwet  his 
friends  on  equal  terms ;  if  she  cannot  talk  about 
modem  literature,  or  speak  Italian  to  tins  or  that 
celelmted  refi^ee,  or  give  a  pronomioed  tfmaaa 
upon  Um  equ^it^  of  the  sexes,  or  venture  to  any  a 
word  about  the  pictures  in  the  dining-KKHU, — cannot 
he  eome  to  hw  rescue  and  root  her  foes  ?  Besides, 
he  does  not  marry  her  that  she  should  do  ineffecta- 
ally  what  he  can  do  well.  In  artistic  and  literary 
conversation  he  can  do  enoogh  for  both ;  and  society 
irill  therefore  have  no  right  to  say  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.,  or  F.,  or  Z.,  are  nndesiraUe  acquaint- 
ances. 

Before  turning  to  look  at  ^e  manner  in  which 
society  comports  itself  towards  clever  men's  wives, 
(me  other  reason  may  be  advuiced  why  clever  men, 
as  a  rule,  marry  stupid  women.  Two  of  a  trade 
never  agreci  says  the  proverb.  Hie  yoong  painter 
who  dreams  «  seennng  to  Itimaelf  finr  a  mafee  a 
beautifel  creature  filled  with  the  SMne  idealisnH  as 
himself,  with  a  di^ne  passion  for  color,  and  a  keen 
enjoyment  of  nigral  gronps  of  form,  would  aoon  be 
dnven  out  of  his  sense*  if  ne  were  to  be  constantly 
beside  a  woman  who  would  criticise  his  unfinished 
work,  dabble  among  his  color-tubes,  and  talk,  ad 
nau$eam,  of  pictures,  and  of  nothing  but  |»ctares. 
There  is  no  man  living  [oroof  aj^ainst  the  weakness 
of  delighting  to  overawe  1^  wife  wi^  the  esoteric 
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DTsteries  of  his  profession.  Whether  he  be  a  Uw- 
jer,  or  an  artnt,  or  w  anUior,  he  lovee  to  crash  her 
with  Ksulta,  of  the  methods  of  vhich  she  knom 
nothii^  Every  hosband  is  more  or  less  a  mystery 
man  to  his  wife.  He  delightB  to  aatoni^  her  by  hia 
prowess;  but  how  is  that  possible  if  she  know  tiie 
process  by  vhich  he  has  airired  at  lus  profesnonal 
sidl]?  It  is  tme  that  in  some  profisssions  — notably 
in  the  mosical  and  theatricu  professions  —  inter- 
marriages are  common;  but  there  the  object  of 
marnage  may  be  said  to  be  as  much  profeanoAal  as 
domestic  When  the  leading  tenor  marries  the  chief 
contr^to  of  an  operatic  company,  tiie  chances  are 
that  the  match  has  not  been  suggested  so  much  by 
the  possible  s^nritnal  communioQ  of  two  souls  hun- 
gering after  melody,  as  by  the  poasiUe  adrantivn 
to  be  reaped  in  tiie  matter  of  engaffments.  Mim 
do  not  like  wcunen  to  know  too  mnch  of  thar  bnri- 
nes  or  profiMStoii,— timt  is  to  say,  they  do  not  de- 
sire tJiEt  their  wives  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  technical  details  of  their  work.  So  a  man  who 
is  a  briUisnt  tsiker  does  not  marry  a  woman  whose 
tongue  goes  perpetually ;  the  domestic  result  would 
be  hideous.  Nw  does  a  writer  marry  a  woman  who 
writes,  nor  a  painter  a  woman  who  paints.  And 
the  exceptionally  brilliant  and  pronounced  man, 
called  upon  to  choose  between  a  brilliantly  intellectp 
uat  woman,  who  will  contest  the  palm  of  conversa- 
tional superiority  with  him  in  society,  and  a  quiet, 
modent,  unassuming,  not  to  say  dull  woman,  will 
almost  invariably  choose  the  latter.  And  out  of 
wilfblnesa,  sometimes,  he  goes  and  marries  a  vulgsr 
woman,  1^  has  scarcdy  the  prudence  to  oe 
quiet. 

THow,  the  clever  man  has  very  likely,  as  he  in* 
wafdly  calculates,  enough  brains  for  two ;  but  un- 
frainnately  society  refuses  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
apportioning  his  intellectual  graces.  The  man  is 
held  in  the  same  estimation  he  possessed  before 
marriage  ;  the  woman  ts  written  down  a  bore.  He 
cannot  float  her.  Even  for  his  sake  his  friendB  can- 
not tolerate  the  presence  of  a  dummy  in  their  draw- 
ing-rooms who  makes  every  one  -uncomfortable  by 
appearing  ill  at  ease ;  or  his  ftiends'  wives  will  not 
consent  to  walk  about  with  a  flaunting  creature 
dressed  in  pink,  orange,  and  blue.  insidious 
d^rees  they  try  to  invite  him  without  his  wife.  If 
ho  is  a  man  of  penetration  and  setf-respect,  he  de- 
tects the  covert  wish,  and  flatly  refuses.  Indeed, 
the  probability  is  that  he  becomes  terribly  disgusted, 
and  in  a  passion  retires  altogether  from  the  social 
circle  in  which-he  used  to  move.  Happy  is  it  then 
for  him  if  the  woman  whom  he  married  in  deflsnce 
of  society  and  for  his  own  needs  can  satisfy  those 
needs.  We  will  say  that  she  is  possessed  of  a  toler^ 
able  temper,  and  does  not  drive  him  to  fly  life  as 
well  as  society,  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  her  tongue. 
We  wit)  say  also  that  she  does  not  shock  his  eyes 
with  tawdry  finery,  or  annoy  him  by  gross  vulgarity 
of  manners.  The  question  is.  Will  he  be  able  to  re- 
main forever  in  the  companionship  of  a  woman  who 
has  little  no  sympathy  with  those  things  which 
most  interest  lum  ?  NviH  he  be  content  forever  to 
be  riiut  up  with  a  Hvine  dulness  ?  If  he  is  a  man 
whose  intellectual  facnmes  are  based  upon  acertiun 
sensitiveness  and  quickness  to  outward  impressions, 
the  odds  are  altogether  ^ainnt  him.  If  he  is  en- 
gaged in  any  great  worE  which  absorbs  all  his  atten- 
tion, be  may  put  domestic  atfairs  on  a  lower  level, 
and  establish  with  his  wife  a  system  of  mutaal 
toleration.  But  mutual  toleration  is  not  a  very 
agreeable  or  secure  basis  for  married  life. 
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**  l^RE,  WUj  I  Never  say  I  was  not  bom  under 
a  iucky  star,"  cned  Frank  Chester,  bunting  into  his 
young  wife's  room,  and  triumphantly  putting  a  par 

per  into  her  hand. 

The  paper  contained  the  official  inUmation  to 
Lieutenant  Chester,  that,  on  the  sum  of  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  being  lodged  in  the  agent's  hands,  he 
would  be  gazetted  to  a  captain's  commission  in  his 
regiment. 

"  Why,  Frank,"  said  Milly,  after  reading  it, 
"  yon  '11  be  a  captain  after  all,  then  ?  O  you  dear 
old  boy  !  "  The  little  woman  laid  her  hands  upon 
his  ehonlders,  and  gazed  into  his  &ce  with  such  a 
proud  and  happy  look  in  her  great  blue  eyes,  that 
Frank  could  do  nothing  leas  than  be  suddenly  very 
sentimental  indeed,  -~  oeoaose  she  was. 

A  tall,  broad-shouldered  young  fellow  of  six-and- 
twenty  was  this  same  Frank  Chester,  with  a  mass 
of  crisp  light  curls  climbing  over  his  broad  forehead, 
in  utter  ignorance  of  a  parting,  and  bursting  out 
everywhere  into  mutiny  against  being  trimmed  short 
after  miUtary  fashion. 

Some  two  years  before,  while  these  curls  were  on 
a  visit  at  a  country  parson's,  they  had  won  the  heart 
of  Milly,  youngest  daughter  of  the  house.  After  a 
short  and  happy  engagement,  the  pair  had  been 
married  ;  FranK  bearing  his  little  wife  away  te  his 
raiment  in  India,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the  par- 
sonage, where  it  was  said  that  the  sun  never  went 
down  as  long  as  Milly  was  in  the  house.  After  a 
couple  of  years  spent  in  India,  the  young  couple  had 
returned  to  England  with  the  regiment,  and  were, 
at  tl^time  now  in  question,  quartered  in  a  garrison 
town  not  far  from  I^ndon. 

Owing  to  several  men  above  him  having  left  or 
exchanged  on  the  return  of  the  regiment,  Frank 
Chester  had  found  himself  "  flrst  for  purchase  for  hia 
company  "  some  time  before  he  had  expected  it. 

"  And  now^flM|i«aid  Frank,  "  the  next  thing 
is  to  arrange  sP^PK  money.  I 've  been  adding 
up,  and  we  've'^Just  got  the  regulation  price,  — 
that  '8  eleven  hundred  pounds,  you  know ;  but  I 've 
promised  Esdale,  whose  step  I  get,  to  give  six  hun- 
dred more,  and  that's  what  troubles  me,  yon  see. 
I  don't  like  running  into  debt,  and  yet  we  can't  a^ 
ford  not  to  purchase." 

"  But,  Frank,"  urged  Milly,  "  why  do  you  give 
the  six  hundred  pounds  then  ?  If  you  have  n't  got 
it,  why  can't  you  tell  Captain  Esdale  so,  and  pay  the 
regulation  pnce  only  ?  " 

"  Because  if  I  did,  Milly,  Esdale  would  exchange 
at  once,  and  the  step  would  be  lost.  Besides,  it's 
the  custom  of  the  Service.  And  I  can  always  get 
the  money  back." 

*'  Yes,  deatest ;  but  it  seems  such  a  dreadful 
thing  to  be  in  debt,  and  for  such  a  large  sum.  Why, 
it 's  nearly  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  company  I  " 

*'  O,  as  to  tkaf,  it 's  thought  rather  cheap  by  our 
fellows.  There 's  Shilson  the  other  day  gave  nine 
hundred,  »ad  Ramsay  of  the  Hundred  and  Tenth 
is  offering  a  thousanc^  and  can't  get  any  one  to  take 
it ;  so  there 's  nothing  against  my  getting  as  much 
when  I  sell  ont  Jmvr  all,  it's  as  brmd  aa  it's 
long,  Milly." 

"  But  stilt,  Frank,  it  does  seem  so  horrid  to  be  in 
debt,  and  not  able  to  pay  it.  Why  cant  we  wait, 
and  not  purchase  ?  We  are  very  comfortable  as 
wo  are;  and  though  I'd  rather  see  yon  a  captain 
than  anything,  still,  dont  you  think,  Frsoik,  we  cant 
afford  it  ?  " 
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"  My  dear  little  woman,  you  don't  understand 
tbese  things,  and  you  never  will.  I  might  be  ten 
or  twelve  years  before  I  got  my  company  without 
puTt;base,  and  all  the  while  every  youngBter  in  the 
regiment  would  be  going  over  my  bead,  one  after 
another.  I  coald  n't  stand  it,  Milly ;  beaides,  I  can 
exchange  oat  again,  and  get  three  or  fonr  hundred 
for  that." 

"  And  have  to  go  out  to  India  again  ?  O 
Frank,  we  could  n't  do  it,  and  the  baby  only  a  year 
old,  and  it  never  was  well  out  there.  Don't  do 
that,  there 's  a  darting." 

The  blue  e^es  filled  up  a^ain,  and  would  not  be 
comforted  until  Frank  promised  that  he  would  not 
exchange,  and  that  the  baby  should  not  go  out  to 
India  a^un. 

He  lighted  a  cigar,  and  turning  out  of  his  pretty 
little  garden,  strolled  across  to  the  mess. 

"  Well,  captain,  how  are  you  ?  "  said  a  young- 
ster, as  ha  came  in.  "  You  are  a  lucky  fellow.  I 
only  wish  I  bad  jour  chance.  Why,  you  *re  under 
seven  years'  service,  and  Travera  has  thirteen,  and 
not  an  idea  of  his  company." 

Travers  was  the  senior  lieutenant,  and  had  been 
half-way  up  the  list  when  Chester  joined  as  a  boy ; 
.  but  not  being  for  purchase,  Frank  was  now  going 
to  pass  over  his  head,  as  several  had  done  before 
him. 

Frank  turned  away  to  a  sido-table  strewn  with 
letters,  and,  picking  out  three  or  four  directed  to 
himself,  began  to  open  them. 

The  first  indorsed  a  card  : 

Hr.  T.  Roinruoth 

8  WtMt*  Strut,  Strmi,  K  C. 

On  the  other  side,  neatly  printed  in  running-band, 
was  tibe  foUowii^ :  — 

"  If  you  are  in  want  of  money,  I  will  eive  you 
ninety  pounds  for  your  bill  for  one  hundred  pounds 
at  six  months,  or  I  will  lend  you  money  at  five  per 
cent  on  security."  ""Iwi^ 

The  second,  ornamented  w^iM^ng  red  mon- 
ogram, was  a  lithographed  letter  ar  foUowi :  — 

"  Sir  :  Hearing  confidentially  from  a  third  party 
that  you  are  trying  to  rwse  money  on  your  own 
security,  I  write  to  inform  yon  t^at  I  am  prepared 
to  supply  yon  with  the  needful,  to  any  amount,  on 
your  own  note  of  band,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
at  any  time  you  may  require  it.  No  fees.  Bills 
not  negotiated.  The  strictest  confidence  observed. 
No  connection  with  any  of  the  advertiung  frater- 
nity.   Yours  obediently, 

"  Nathaniel  Lrvi,  &c.,  &c." 

The  third  enclosed  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet, 
emanating  from  the  "  Militery,  Naval,  Civil,  and 
Volunteer  Loan  and  Discount  Agency  Company, 
Limited,"  and  was  entitled,  '*  Hints  to  Borrowers." 
It  contiuned  some  twenty  pages  of  advice  to  these 
unfortunates  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  securities 
available,  together  with  the  best  way  of  negotiating 
them,  and  wound  up  with  a  strong  recommendation 
of  the  "  Military,  Naval,  tec.,  &c  Company  limited," 
aa  a  means  iar  forwarding  such  transactions. 

These  letters  being  a  air  sample  of  what  Chester 
and  every  officer  in  nis  regiment  had  been  receiving 
dailjr  since  their  return  to  England,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  our  intending  borrower  did  not  jump 
at  the  very  promuing  offers  they  contained. 

A  step  sounded  on  the  staircase,  and  Esdale,  the 
officer  whose  company  Frank  was  about  to  pur- 
chase, strolled  in. 


"  How  d'  you  do,  Esdale  ?  " 

*'  How  are  you,  Chester  ?  More  accommodating 
friends,  I  see ;  what  is  it  this  time  7  " 

"  The  old  story,"  replied  Frank.  "  Butserionsly, 
Esdale,  I  want  to  go  to  one  of  tfaeae  fellows  for  vonr 
six  hundred,  till  I  «an  raise  the  money  elsevnve, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  set  about  it." 

"  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  my  dear  boy ; 
go  up  to  old  Leverson,  Cavendish  Court;  I'll  give 
yon  my  card,  and  he  '11  let  you  have  it  without  any 
fuss,  and  you  may  be  sure  be  won't  send  your  pa- 

Fer  flying  all  over  town  for  want  of  an  owner, 
've  had  hundreds  from  htm,  and  never  found  him 
wanting  yet." 

"  How  about  interest  ?  "  asked  Frank,  cautiously. 
"  O,  anything  from  five  to  fifty  per  cent,  I  fancy; 
but  that  won't  be  much,  for  I  suppose  you'll  ex- 
change, and  get  the  money  that  way." 

"  Well,  yes.  I  —  I  suppose  I  shail,"  said  Frank, 
nut  ill  at  ease  with  himself  by  the  recollection  of 
Milly  at  home,  and  his  promise  touching  the  baby. 

It  was  not  until  night  that  Frank  told  hb  mSs 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  Esdale,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  go  up  to  town  by  the 
morning  train,  and  see  Mr.  Leverson  personalfy. 

Cavendish  Court  was  not  easily  found  next  day, 
when  he  went  up  to  London  early  train.  It  was 
a  dingy  smoke-dyed  lane  lyine  somewhere  near 
Charing  Cross,  between  the  raiTway  terminus  and 
Whitehall ;  Mr.  Leverson's  abode  was  the  dingiest 
and  most  smoke-dyed  house  in  the  court ;  and,  as 
Frank  knocked,  he  could  not  help  wondering  how 
a  capitalist  of  such  means  as  Mr.  Leverson  could 
condescend  to  inhabit  such  a  place.  However,  the 
door  opening,  cut  hit  wonder  short,  and  finding 
from  the  sallow  undersized  boy  who  Miswered  bis 
knock,  that  the  cfLpitalist  was  withio,  be  entered  a 
dingy  office  cootainiog  a  hi^  dak,  ink-stained  and 
strewn  with  papers,  an  old  almanac,  a  print  of  Mr. 
Martin's  Last  Day,  and  as  dirty  a  window  as  Frank 
had  ever  seen. 

Leaving  him  in  this  unpromising  room,  the  boy 
disappeared  through  a  second  door;  then  reappeared 
with  the  request  that  Frank  would  walk  in,  as  Mr. 
Leverson  was  quite  at  leisure. 

Frank  had  pictured  to  himself  a  thin,  pinched, 
querulous  lAd  man,  with  one  hand  on  a  check  book 
and  one  in  the  grave,  who  would  screw  him  down  to 
the  lowest  pnn^  or  pay  one  half  his  advoDce  in  bad 
>ictareB  or  wone  wines.  Mr.  Leverson  was  a  ttoat, 
lear^  man  of  some  fyety  years  of  age,  with  a  ner 
face  dimpled  into  a  continual  smile  ]  slightly  bald, 
but  with  what  hair  he  bad  carefully  made  toe  most 
of ;  he  was  dressed  in  i>hun  gray,  uid  wore  no  rings, 
ch»os,  or  any  of  the  jewelry  conventionally  asso- 
ciated with  the  persons  of  money-lenders. 

-He  was  seated  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  by  tiie 
side  of  a  handsome  secretaire.  A  bird  was  haaging 
in  the  window ;  several  cheap  engravings,  prettily 
framed,  ornamented  the  walla,  which  were  covered 
with  a  papir  all  rose-buds  and  trellis-work. 

Oa  Frank's  entrance  be  rose,  and  cordially  held 
(Hit  bis  hand,  pushing  a  chair  forward  opposite  bis 
own,  and  smiling  as  if  he  had  known,  ana  had  been 
expecting,  Chester  all  his  life. 

"  From  Captain  Esdale,  —  one  of  my  ddest  and 
best  friends,"  he  began,  reading  the  cord  which 
Frank  banded  to  him.  "  Ahd  how,  may  1  ask.  did 
you  leave  Captain  Esdale,  sir?  In  good  health,  I 
trust,  as  usual  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  believe,  mticU  as  usual,"  answered  Frank ; 
"he  recommended  me  to  you  as  —  " 
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"  Ah  I  exactly  so,"  interrupted  the  capitalist, 
■miling  ia  the  greatest  good-humor. the  captain  al- 
ways remembers  bis  frien(h.  What  delrciously 
warm  weather!  Qoite  summery  for  April,  and 
prospects  of  a  magnificent  harveet*  sir  1 " 

Frank  assented :  not  that  he  kaew  macb,  or  cared 
macb,  about  the  harvest  just  then. 

"  Are  yon  making  a  long  stay  in  London,  Mr. 
CThester  ?  Good  name ;  ven^  good  name.  Atiy  con- 
nection of  General  Chester  ?  " 

"  Only  distantly,  —  a  connection,  nothing  more. 
We  have  but  few  relatives  living,  and  they  are 
abroad." 

"  I  see,  air.  In  India,  I  presume  ?  Charming 
coantry  !  And  the  pay  so  good  too  there.  Quite 
an  elysiam  for  yoang  officers,  I  am  told." 

Frank  bad  n't  found  it  exactly  an  etyaium,  but  he 
aud  nothing  to  the  contrary.  "  Bverywing  depends 
on  tins  fellow's  being  in  a  jB;ood  humor,"  he  thought. 
So  be  merely  assented  with  a  langh,  and  tried  to 
bring  the  conversation  round  to  the  matter  nearest 
bis  heart. 

*'  I  called  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Levenon,  —  "he  began, 
bl  ashing. 

"  Whatever  yon  want,  you  know.  No  questions. 
A  small  temporary  accommodation.  I  hear  the 
winner  of  the  Derby  stands  at  sixty  to  one ;  capital 
chance  to  make  a  good  tb'ing.  What  shall  I  say, 
twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred  ?  Say  the  word,  Mr. 
Chester ;  as  a  friend  of  Captain  Eadale's,  three  or  six 
months,  and  renew  as  often  as  you  please ;  that 's 
my  way  oS  doing  business,  —  money  down,  and  no 
queetiona.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  glass  of  sherry." 
Hepmhed  the  decanter  across. 

F^k  helped  himself,  and  stammered  out  that  be 
wanted  nx  hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  his 
company ;  as  to  repayment,  he  hoped  to  repay  with- 
in the  year,  either  \Ky  exchange  or  through  his 
friends. 

"Six  hundred!"  said  the  capitalist,  his  smile 
growing  a  shade  colder;  "certainly,  and  for  so 
laadaUe  an  object  t  It 's  a  certainty,  my  dear  Mr. 
Chester ;  companies  are  rising  every  day.  You  '11 
make  money  W  it,  mark  my  words;  you'll  make 
BMwey,  sir."   He  touched  a  hand-bell  on  the  table. 

Briw  the  check-book,  Henry,"  to  the  boy,  who 
answered  the  sommoDii  and  fill  in  a  blank  check 
for  six  hnadred.  Mr.  Chester,  I  *m  sure  your  secu- 
rity is  ondeniable ;  excuse  my  mentioning  it ;  mere- 
ly a  matter  of  form." 

"  Security  !  "  stammered  Frank.  "  Why,  I 
Uioaght,  —  at  least  Captain  Esdale  told  me  that 
you  —  " 

"  My  dear  nr,"  said  Mr.  Leverson,  leaning  for- 
ward and  speaking  earnestly,  "  don't  say  another 
word.  I  quite  understand,  perfectly  so;  a  little 
matter  of  expectancy, —  of  waiting,  —  precisely  so. 
May  I  ack  Mr.  Chester's  age  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Chester?" 

*<  The  gentleman  who  has  the  honor  to  be  your 
father." 

**  My  father  died  when  I  was  a  child.  I  have 
neither  fathra  nor  mother." 

Dear  me,  very  sad.  Then  you  have  really  no 
expectations  ?  " 

"  None." 

"  And  no  security  at  all  to  offer  ?  " 
None,  except  my  commission." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  some  friends  who  would  lend 
their  names,  just  for  form's  sake ;  Captain  Esdale, 
for  iostaoce;  makes  it  come  so  much  lighter,  you 


Frank  shook  his  head.  ".No,  Mr.  Leverson,  I 
can't  ask  it.  I  want  the  money,  and  will  pay  for  it. 
I  can  ^ve  you  a  hold  on  my  commission  as  captain, 
which  IS  surely  enough.  More  than  that  I  cannot 
give  I" 

*'  The  terms  will  be  a  little  high,  Mr.  Chester,  but 
I  can  let  you  have  the  money." 

The  boy  entered  with  the  check-book.  The 
capitalist  signed  the  fiUed-up  check,  tore  it  out 
the  book,  gave  the  boc^  to  the  hoy  agun,  and  the 
boy  disappeared. 

"  If  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Chester,  you  want  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  on  the  security  of  your 
commission,  —  a  security,  I  may  at  once  tell  you, 
tbat  is  worth  but  little,  as  audi." 

"How  do  )'Oii  make  that  out?  It's  worth  one 
thousand  t:iglit  hundred  pounds,  without  what  I  can 
get  over  regulation." 

"  Exactly  so ;  but  in  the  event  of  your  death  or, 
pardon  me,  your  dismissal  from  the  service  ?  " 

"  My  friends  would  pay  you !  *'  said  Ch^ter,  in- 
dignantly. 

"  Will  they  put  that  on  stamped  p^}er  ?" 
"  I  have  n't  asked  them.* 

"  You  may  have  previous  liens  on  your  commis- 
sion." 

"  None,  on  my  honor  ! " 

"  Pardon  me  ;  I  only  said,  might.  We  are  talking 
business  now.  I  merely  wished  to  show  you  the 
weakness  of  your  security,  as  such ;  nothing  more. 
Here  is  a  check  for  six  hundred  pounds ;  here  is  a 
promissory  note  at'twelve  months,  to  repay  me  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  value  received ;  and 
here  is  a  paper  authorizing  me  to  deduct  that 
amount,  wita  interest,  from  your  commission  money, 
should  you  sell  out" 

"  Why,  it 's  over  thirty  per  cent  I "  gasped  Frank. 

"  Thirty  -  three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence  per  cent  per  annum,  exactly.  Levi  opposite 
would  charge  you  fifty.  If  you  can't  pay  the  money 
at  the  twelve  montlw'  end,  you  can  renew  at  ten 
per  cent,  —  a  mere  bagatelle.  Exchanges  are  going 
at  six  hundred  now.  There 's  no  fear  of  your  not 
being  able  to  pay  it  long  before  it  folb  due."  _ 

Frank  considered  for  a  moment.  If  he  failed  to 
obtain  the  money,  his  character  in  the  regiment 
would  be  affected,  as  a  man  who  bad  pnt  down  for 
purchase,  without  the  means  to  do  so.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  fact  of  becoming  a  captain  was  a  great 
fact ;  an  exchange  would  make  it  all  right ;  and 
regiments  now  remained  so  short  a  time  abroad, 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  leave  Milly  and  the  baby 
at  home  while  he  went  out 

"  Well,  Mr.  Chester,  shall  I  give  you  the 
check  V " 

Frank  held  out  hia  hand,  and  the  treacherous  slip 
of  paper  was  his  own.  He  hurriedly  signed  what 
was  Imd  before  him  for  his  signature,  and,  wishing 
the  capitalist  "good  morning, '  clapped  his  baton, 
and  burst  out  of  the  room  into  the  ojjen  lur. 

When  be  opened  his  garden  gate  in  the  evening, 
Milly  ran  out  to  meet  him,  all  blue  ribbons  and 
musbn. 

"  Well,  dearest  ?   Have  you  got  it  ?  " 
'*Yes,  Milly,  it's  all  right,"  lie  replied,  kismng 
her.   But  he  did  not  tell  ber  what  he  was  to  pay 

for  it. 

"  O,  I 'm  80  glad,  you  dear  old  captain  ! "  And 
Milly  clapped  her  hands  and  ran  in  to  order  dinner, 
while  Frank  went  up  to  dress. 

In  thp  next  Friday's  Gazette  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing :   "111th  Begiment,  Lieutenant  Francis 
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Cherter  to  be  captaut,  by  parcbase,  vice  Esdale, 
who  retires." 

After  thia,  all  vent  on  agwn  in  the  osaal  routine. 
fVank  found  faia  daties  much  lighter  than  before, 
and  more  pleasant ;  he  waa  able  to  devote  more 
time  to  Miliy ;  be  had  not  to  go  on  those  dreadful 
"  guards,"  which  used  to  keep  him  all  nigbt  and ' 
part  of  two  days.  In  ebort,  there  could  be  no  pos- 
flible  doubt  aboat  it ;  he  had  done  a  very  wise  and 
sensible  thing.  At  all  events,  so  he  thought,  and 
so,  as  in  duty  bound,  thought  Milly. 

He  had  written  to  an  uncle  in  India  who  he 
thought  would  be  likely  to  help  him  in  repaying 
Leverson ;  and  he  had  gone  down  once  or  twice  to 
an  old  gentleman  who  Md  stood  godfather  to  him 
in  years  gone  by ;  but  the  <Ad  man  had  grown  crusty 
and  snspicioos  since  those  days,  and  Frank  soon 
found  out  that  there  was  a  vast  difference  between 
a  half-sovereign  "  tip,"  to  a  school-boy,  and  a 
Up  required  by  a  captain  in  her  Majesty's  Sei^ 
vice. 

Still,  there  were  only  two  months  gone  yet,  out  of 
the  year  of  grace,  and  in  ten  months  something  was 
sure  to  turn  up.  "  Besides,  after  all,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  1  can  always  exchange."  He 
said  this  to  hiouelf  though,  and  not  to  Milly. 

But  somehow  or  other  ten  months  more  did  slip 
by  In  a  most  anaccountable  way,  and  still  he  bad 
made  no  provision  towards  meeting  the  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  owing  to  Mr.  Leverson. 

**  I  shall  have  to  renew ;  that  *8  all,"  he  thought. 
"  Leverson  said  he  would  renew;  and  only  charge 
ten  per  cent."  So  the  eaay-c<»ng  fellow  went  on 
with  his  work,  as  though  the  whole  thing  were  settled 
comfortably. 

On  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  the  "  bill " 
would  fall  due,  came  this  letter  irom  Leverson:  — 

"Dear  Sir:  As  your  promissory  note  which  I 
hold  for  eight  hundred  pounds  falls  due  the  day  af- 
ter you  receive  this,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  communica- 
tion from  you  as  to  your  wishes  with  regard  to  meet- 
ing iL     I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  Levxrson. 

"To  CAPTAIS  CBI9TRB,  &C,  ftc." 

Ha  answered  thus : — 

"  Dbab  Sut:  I  find  it  is  not  qaite  convenient  to 
pay  oiF  the  eight  hundred  pounds  I  owe  vou  just  at 
present.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  obliged  if  you  will 
renew,  as  you  said,  at  ten  per  cent  for  another' 
year.     Tours,  &c., 

"Prank  Chester." 
By  return  came  the  reply : — 

"  Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  yesterday 
I  cncloae  promissory  note  for  eight  hundred  and  for- 
ty-five pounds  at  six  months,  bemg  amount  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  with  expenses  for  that  time. 
This  you  will  please  sign  and  return,  and  I  will  re- 
mit your  original  note  cancelled.     Yours,  &c., 

"J.  Leverson." 

To  this  Frank  wrote  :  — 

"  Sir  :  I  asked  you  to  renew  for  twelve  months, 
and  should  wish  that  arrangement  carried  out. 
Meanwhile,  I  enclose  the  note  for  six  rnont^  ngned 

as  you  desired.    Yours,  &(!., 

"  Frank  Chester." 

The  capitalist  answered :  — 

"  Dk  AR  Sir  :  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with 
your  wishes.   My  rule  is  to  renew  for  mx.  mooAs 


certain  at  ten  per  cent, — a  mode  of  boanen  prac- 
tised by  no  other  (^e  in  London.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  yon,  should 
you  still  require  accommod^on,  with  a  new  to  fr«di 
arrangements.    Xoars,  &c, 

*'  J.  Letkrson.* 

Enclosed  was  the  first  note,  and  this  Frank  locked 
up  in  Ifis  desk,  among  other  less  costly  curiosities 
already  there.  Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
another  letter  to  his  uncle  in  India,  setting  forth 
his  difficulties,  and  bow  they  had  unavoidably 
arisen,  and  entreating  him  for  the  loan  of  wx  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  stand  at  interest  till  be  should  be 
able  to  pay  it  ofi*. 

'When  Milly  came  in  from  a  walk,  and  saw  the 
writing-desk  in  front  of  her  husband,  she  knew  that 
be  bad  been  writing  about  the  money  ;  and  although  j 
she  did  not  ask  the  question,  Frank  understood  well 
enough  why  the  scarlet  feather  came  brushing 
against  his  face,  and  why  the  warm  cheek  nestled 
against  his  own;  but  he  pretended  not  to  know, 
and  went  on  scribbling  absurd  faces  and  comical 
little  figures  on  the  buitting-paper,  as  if  his  only 
thought  were  to  cover  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  summer  was  come  again.  Strawberries  and 
cream  had  given  in  to  cherries,  and  cherries  were 
beginning  to  look  foolish  beside  the  rosy-cheeked 

nles,  when  the  long-expected  letter  from  L^nde 
n  arrived. 

Milly  and  her  husband  were  sitting  in  the  little 
arbor  at  the  end  of  tbeir  garden,  watching  the  I 
efforts  of  the  baby  to  make  a  clean  frock  dirty,  —  in  | 
which  it  succeeded  admirably,  considering  its  limited 
understanding  and  the  general  lack  of  available 
dirt. 

For  a  few  minntes  the  letter  lay  on  the  table  un- 
opened, both  fearing  to  know  its  fate ;  then  MUIv, 
as  the  bolder  of  the  two,  snatched  it  up,  and,  break- 
ing it  open,  read  as  follows  :  — 

"Dkar  Nkphew:  I  am  sorry  te  find  you  have 
commenced  so  early  in  life  to  run  into  debt.  When 
at  your  age,  I  did  the  same,  and  have  not  paid  all  oflf 
yet.  However,  as  my  sister  Mary's  only  child,  I 
cannot  leave  you  altt^ther  in  the  lurch.  I,  there- 
fore, enclose  a  Inll  for  a  portion  of  the  sum  yon  men- 
tion, to  be  applied  to  the  redViction  of  your  debt.  I 
am  wri^g  wis  in  my  '  kntcherry,'  where  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  ninety-six,  so  yon  most  excuse 
brevity.   Your  affectionate  uncle, 

«  John  Parseli-" 

Enclosed  was  a  bill  on  the  Oriental  Bank  for 
four  hundred  pounds.  A  bright  pink  slip  of  paper, 
all  flonrisbee  and  watermarks,  which  Milly  thought 
the  prettiest  thing  she  had  ever  seen. 

"  O  Frank,  dear,  I 'm  so  glad !  How  Idnd  of 
Uncle  John, — is  it  not  ?  And  now  there  is  only  two 
hundred  pounds  left  to  pay  off,  and  we  shall  soon 
save  that  out  ctf'your  pay.  I  waa  adding  up  to-day, 
and  I  find  I  can  save  fifteen  shillings  a  week  out  of 
the  housekeefNDg  money,  and  tut's  thirty-nine 
pounds  a  year.  And  if  we  wash  at  home  that 's 
another  ten  pounds,  and  baby  won't  want  anything 
for  ever  so  long,  and  I  don't  intend  going  M  any 
more  balls  or  parties.  O,  it  will  M  mch  fan, 
Frank  dear,  —  won't  it?" 

But  Frank  looked  rather  ginm,  as  if  he  did  not 
see  much  fun  in  it  Truth  to  say,  he  felt  remorse- 
ful for  having  deceived  Milly. 

*'  Why,  Frank,  dear,  yon  don't  look  a  Ut  happy. 
What  'a  the  matter  ?   Don't  yon  think  it 's  a  good 
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ne  ?  "  The  littie  woman  took  up  the  bill,  and  be- 
an reading  it  over,  aa  if  fearful  it  was  a  sham. 

"  O,  it  *8  right  ODOagfa,"  6aid  Frank,  rather  sulki- 
/  ;  "  give  it  to  me,  and  I  '11  go  and  pa^  it  into  tbe 
auk  before  it  g«t8  kut"  He  streAcbed  oat  his 
and,  and  took  it  away  from  her. 

"Frank!  Frank t  what  is  the  matter?  You 
lever  spoke  like  that  before ;  I 'm  sore  it  is  quite 
afe  with  me,  I  wouldn't  kwe  it  for  the  world. 
tVhat  is  the  matter,  Frank?  You  are  not  angry 
vith  me  ?  "  She  burst  into  tears,  and  buried  her 
>oor  little  face  on  his  sboalder. 

"  My  own  darling,  of  course  I  am  not ;  I  did  n't 
nean  to  be  so  cross,  only  it  in  a  nuisance  to  have  to 
>ay  away  all  this  money  to  Leveraon,  and  get  noth- 
ng  for  it." 

"  But,  Frank,  you  did  get  something  for  it  ?  You 
^ot  your  company,  and  that  'fl  a  great  thing  to  get" 
So  it  is,  out  still  it  does  seem  like  throwing 
noney  away.  Only  think  what  we  mi|^t  have 
xiugbt  with  it ;  why,  we  could  have  set  op  a  little 
^unage  I  And  you  know  how  much  yon  have 
irisbed  for  one." 

"But  I  don't  now,  Frank,  really.  I'd  much 
-ather  walk,  indeed  I  woold ;  and  the  pony  would 
ilways  be'  getting  ill,  and  the  man  would  eat  ever 
io  much,  and  you 'd  get  thrown  out  and  have  your 
ugs  broken,  and  then  you 'd  be  obliged  to  sell  oat, 
%nd  what  would  become  of  as  then?  My  dear 
Frank,  I  don't  want  the  canine,  indeed  I  don't" 

Next  week,  carrying  with  him  the  bill  for  four 
jundred  poimds,  he  started  for  London,  on  a  visit 
to  Cavendish  Court 

The  Court  was  as  smoke^yed  and  dingy  as  ever, 
— perhaps  a  trifle  more  so  tliaa  when  he  saw  it  in 
the  spring;  but  Mr.  Leveraon  still  locrfced  as  cool 
and  as  Bmiling  aa  ever,  and  was  charmed  to  see 
him. 

Afler  mutual  greetings,  he  produced  his  bill, 
handing  it  over  to  the  money-lender  with  an  intima- 
tion that  it  was  to  form  part  payment  of  the  loan. 

"  Much  obliged,  Mr.  Chester,"  said  Leverson, 
'  glancing  at  it,  and  throwing  it  carelessly  on  the 
table,  "  four  hundred  pounds,  yes,  exactly,  leaving 
a  balance  of — of"-^he  rapidly  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  a  ledger  "  —  "of  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pounds  due  September  21st.  Twenty-ux  days 
'.yet  to  mn.** 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  said  Frank.  "Now,  what  ar^ 
rangement  can  you  make  to  let  the  balance  run  on 
for  another  year  ?  " 

"  Another  year.    Twelve  months.   It 's  a  long 
.  time,  and  money  rising  ev^  day.   Cant  we  say 
six  months  ?  " 

"  I  want  it  for  a  twelvemonth,"  cried  Frank. 
"  I  '11  pay  you.  fair  interest  for  it    Yoa  ought  to 
,  trust  me  now,  after  paying  off  half." 

"  So  I  do,  my  dear  sir,  so  I  do.    As  yon  say,  half 

r'd  off.    Still  yoa  see,  the  four  hundred  pounds  on- 
covers  the  interest  of  the  loan, — Uttle  more. 
The  principal  still  remains." 
I     "  And  pretty  good  interest  too,"  broke  out  Frank. 
■     Thtrty-tiuee  per  cent  I " 

**  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chester,  yon  came  to  me,  not  I 
to  yoa.  Yoa  wanted  the  money,  and  I  gave  it  on 
my  own  terms,  and  I  will  do  so  again  on  my  own 
terms." 

"  How  nmch,  in  Heaven's  naoe?"  cried  Frank, 
frightened  at  the  change  in  the  Levenonian  man- 
ner. 

The  cantdist  pencilled  some  fignrea  on  a  aGp  of 
p^nr,  sad  handed  die  slqt  to  Fnaik. 
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"  Why,  that's  more  than  before  I "  nod  Fttok, 
turning  pale. 
"  It  la." 

"  The  interest  is  higher  toa" 

*'  Forty  per  cent.  Money  is  dearer  than  it  was ; 
the  security  also  is  less." 

"  How  do  yon  make  that  out  ?  " 

"  They  are  going  to  reduce  the  army  by  two  com- 
panies per  regiment,  in  which  case  you  will  be  a 
supernumerary,  and  will  be  liable  to  be  placed  on 
haif-pay." 

**  I  sha'  n't  pay  it ! "  cried  Frank,  losing  his  tem- 
per. 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Chester ;  but  I  still  hold  your 
promise  to  that  effect,  and  a  gentleman's  worn  is 
usually  something." 

'*  You  must  excuse  me,  ib.  Leverson.  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I 'm  an'excitaUe  sort  of  fellow,  and  you 
know  I 'm  not  used  to  this  sort  of  thing.  I H  pay 
you  the  money.  No,  not  that,  thank  you  i  "  as  Lev- 
eraon pushed  tbe  new  bill  towards  htm.  "  Not  tiiat 
I  '11  pay  you  the  money  on  the  21st,  I  think  it  is. 
Good  morning,  sir ;  sorry  I  lost  my  temper.  Good 
day  I " 

It  was  in  no  enviable  frame  of  mind  that  he  hur- 
ried  along  the  streets.  He  felt  angry  with  himself 
for  having  broken  with  Leverson ;  felt  angry  with 
the  shops  for  displaying  such  stores  of  wealUi,  a  very 
little  of  which  was  wanting  to  make  his  worldly 
affairs  comfortable ;  felt  angry  even  with  poor  nn-  ' 
offending  Milly. 

"  If  it  bad  n't  been  for  her  and  the  confounded 
baby,  I  could  have  exchanged  at  once,  and  made 
it  adl  square,"  he  muttered,  — -  which  showed  him  to 
be  in  a  oitter  bad  temper  indeed. 

He  had  walked  along  Fall  Mall,  and  turned  up 
St  James's  Street,  when  it  struck  him  he  would* 
look  in  at  Bull's,  the  exchange  agency.  '*  He  may 
have  something  that  will  do  for  me  without  my 
going  abroad.  At  all  events  there  Is  no  harm  in 
asking."    And  so  in  he  walked. 

Mr.  Bull  was  a  pleasant-spoken  man,  with  an 
official  tone  in  his  conversation  that  gave  to  his 
s«newhat  ill^al  business  quite  a  Horse  Guards' 
flavor. 

He  was  surrounded  by  huge  sets  of  bound  ledgers 
and  gazettes,  and  looked  altogether  like  a  military 
secretary  in  very  flouri^ing  circumstances. 

On  Frank  mentioniiu  Jus  hnnness,  Mr.  Bull 
pulled  down  one  of  the  wdgeti,  and  ran  his  finger 
down  the  page. 

"  Something  at  home,  qmet  and  comfortable,  eh  ? 
Let  me  see.  Military  train  wants  eight  hundred  ; 
adjutancy  of  militia,  one  thousand  five  hundred; 
ditto  volnnteers,  eight  hundred ;  paymaster  in  regi- 
ment at  home  would  exchange  even ;  cavalry  at 
home  ;  regiment  never  leaves  England,  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  cheap,  Captun  Chester,  cheap,  I 
assure  you.   A  troop  frequently  goes  for  more." 

Frank  expliuned  his  object  was  to  get  money, 
not  to  pay  it,  and  ttiat  £b  waa  in  somewhat  ur- 
gent need  o£  fata  hundred  pounds. 

Then  I've  got  tbe  voy  thii^  for  too,  Captain 
Chester  1  Only  came  in  this  morning!  Regiment 
in  India,  good  colonel,  prospect  of  a  run  among  the 
seniors  shortly;  first-rate  station;  only  four  years 
mcnre  to  serve ;  and  my  dient  ofi^  fear  hundred 
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pounds  — jiMt  what  you  want  —  ami  passage.  It  'a 
the  best  wc  have  had  on  our  books  for  msnths,  sir, 
and  really  worth  your  eerioua  consideration." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Frank,  "  it  does  seem  very 
fair.    I  '11  think  it  over.    Good  morning." 

"  Perhape  you  will  favor  me  with  your  addrera, 
in  case  I  Bootud  hear  of  anything  else  likely  to  suit 
you." 

Frank  gave  his  re^ment  and  address,  and  went 
out. 

*'  It 's  an  uncommonly  good  offer,"  be  thought  for 
the  fiftietii  time,  as  he  was  whirling  along  in  the 
tnun  towards  home ;  **  jiat  the  money  I  want.  And 
after  all,  India 's  not  a  bad  phwc ;  Milly  will  have 
her  carri^,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  I  don't  see 
why  she  snould  n't  like  it  Besides,  if  a  girl  marries 
a  soldier,  she  must  expect  a  Uttle  knocking  about." 

Milly  ran  out  and  kissed  her  husband  as  was  her 
wont,  hut  Frank's  kiss  was  a  trifle  colder  than  usual, 
and  he  muttered  something  about  being  tired  and 
hot,  and  stumped  past  her,  and  went  up  to  his  dress- 
ing-room, as  if  he  wanted  to  get  away  from  her. 
At  dinner,  too,  ha  answered  uer  questions  very 
sharply,  and  went  on  eating  very  grimly. 

"  Frank,  dear,  what  is  the  matter  V  "  asked  Milly 
at  night  when  they  went  np  stairs. 

•*  O,  nothing,"  growled  Frank ;  "  I 'm  bothered." 

"  la  it  about  that  horrid  money,  dear?  " 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"  Frank,  may  n't  I  know  what  it  19  ?  Perhaps  I 
could  help  you." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  pretty,  patient,  win- 
ning little  creature;  so  Frank,  denouncing  himself 
for  a  Monster,  told  her  all  about  the  exchange  for 
four  hundred  pounds ;  and  she,  tike  a  brave  little 
woman  as  she  was,  did  not  oppose  it;  a  fact  which 
made  Frank  all  the  more  eager  to  give  it  up. 

About  a  week  before  the  "bill"  would  be  due, 
Frank  received  a  letter  from  Leverson,  which 
startled  him  not  a  little.    It  was  as  follows  :  — 

*  "Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  your  prom- 
issory note  for  eight  hundred  anil  forty-five  pounds, 
of  which  a  balance  of  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
pounds  remains  against  you,  will  be  due  on  the  2l8t 
iDBtant 

"As  you  have  declined  to  make  any  arrangement 
towards  meeting  it,  I  suppose  you  intend  to  pay  it 
off  in  full.  Should  you  not  do  so,  and  in  the  event 
of  my  not  hearing  fircrtn  you  in  the  mean  time,  I  ah^l 
have  to  place  the  note  in  my  solicitor's  hands. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  Lkversow." 

He  took  his  hat,  and  went  out  to  try  and  walk  off 
his  anxiety  ;  but  the  faster  he  wont,  the  more  did  it 
seem  to  cleave  to  him ;  the  bright  lietds  lost  their 
beauty  ;  the  hedge-rows,  reddening  in  their  autumu 
coats,  seemed  like  so  many  straight  lines  leading  00 
ta  the  one  inevitable  goal  awaiting  him.  So  he 
turned  back,  and,  entering  the  town  by-  another 
road,  went  into  the  elub  for  a  game  of  billiards ;  but 
the  balls  ran  so  contrary,  and  he  missed  so  many 
strokes  which  were  usually  a  certainty  to  him,  that 
ho  threw  down  his  cue  in  a  pet,  and  went  out  into 
the  streets  again. 

As  he  was  passing  the  "Blue  Stag,"  he  saw  a 
knot  of  men  standing  inside  round  the  bar. 

"  Holloa  !  Chester,"  cried  one  of  them,  "  have 
you  heard  about  poor  Travera  ?  " 

"  No !    What  about  him,"  cried  Frank,  stopping. 

"  Shot  himself,  lai^t  night !  Stockton  has  jnst  had 
a  letter  from  the  adjutant." 


"  Poor  dear  Travers  ! "  said  Frank.  *'  What  on 
earth  made  him  do  it  ?  " 

"  Some  row  about  money,  I  believe ;  they  say  he 
has  let  in  the  Jews  pretty  considerably." 
,   "  Well,  that's  a  comfort,  at  any  rate,"  growled 
Frank,  and  strolled  on  towards  home. 

Travers  had  been  senior  lieutenant  in  the  regi- 
ment when  Chester  purchased  his  company  over 
him,  and  since  then,  not  being  able  to  Keep  pace 
with  bb  brother  officers,  had  been  compelled  to 
exchange  to  a  West  Indian  regiment:  going  to  the 
bottom  of  a  list  of  twenty  menlong  jnmor  to  himself 
in  the  service. 

Poor  fellow,"  thought  Frank,  "  he  is  not  so  &r 
wrong,  after  alt.  No  more  duns  where  he 's  gone  ! 
It 's  of  no  use.  I  must  write  to  Bull,  and  take  the 
four  hundred  pounds.  There's  only  a  week  more, 
and  then  I  sapposo  I  shall  be  clapped  in  jail,  or 
placed  in  some  equally  pleasant  position,  not  to 
speak  of  interest  at  one  nundred  per  cent.  1 11 
write  to  Bull  to-night  I  won't  tell  Milly  till  all  it 
settled,  and  Leverson-ii  paid;  I  shall  have  better 
heart  to  do  so  then." 

He  wrote  accordingly.  By  return  of  post  came 
Mr.  Bull's  answer,  says  that  the  exchange  was  in 
course  of  being  arranged,  and  that  the  money 
would  be  paid,  minus  his  commission  of  twenty 
pounds,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  in  the  Gazette.  In  a 
postscript  he  added  that,  should  Capbun  Chester  be 
in  immediate  want  of  the  money,  he  would  advance 
it  at  once. 

This  offer  Frank  willingly  accepted,  and,  before 
the  week  was  out,  had  the  pleasore  of  sending  Mr. 
Leverson  a  check  fur  the  four  hundred  and  lorty- 
five  pounds,  and  of  receiving  a  polite  note,  aod  bis 
bill  cancelled,  by  return. 

A  few  days  auerwards,  the  Gazette  announced  the 
exchange,  and  nothin;^  was  left  for  Frank  but  to 
settle  his  affaire,  and  join  his  new  regiment  in  India. 

Yes,  there  was  one  other  thing.  '  I  had  neariy 
forgotten  that,  though  Frank  had  not  fi>rgotten  it : 

He  had  to  tell  MUly. 

But  he  was  saved  that  hard  task,  aAer  all,  by 
Milly  herself. 

"  I  am  glad  ^oa  have  done  it,  Frank,  dear,"  she 
whispered,  taking  his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and 
looking  up,  lovingly.  In  tiis  face.  "  I  saw  the  letter 
lying  on  Uie  table,  and  knew  at  once  it  was  about 
that." 

"  But,  Milly,  do  you  think  you  can  stand  itV  111 
leave  you  at  home,  if  you  like." 

*'0  Frank,  don't  talk  so;' anything  but  that! 
'I  don't  a  bit  mind  going;  and  it  wdi  be  so  different, 
now  that^ou  are  a  captain.  When  shall  we  start, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"Periiaps  in  a  month,  perhaps  less;  I  can't  tell 
yet." 

*■  And  we  shall  get  out  just  for  the  cold  weather, 
—  how  nice  it  irill  be ! — and  we  shall  see  all  our  oAd 
Aiends  again,  and  I  shall  have  such  lots  of  work  to 
do  in  getting  baby's  things  ready.  We  will  take 
oat  everything  this  time  with  us,  won't  we,  Frank  ?  " 
And  then  she  ran  off  to  tell  t)aby  all  about  it ;  how 
she  was  going  back  to  India,  and  to  the  beautiful 
hills,  and  to  see  the  monkeys  and  the  great  ele- 
phants,  and  to  have  the  old  "bearer"  t^ain,  and 
she  clapped  her  hiinds,  and  tossed  the  baby  np,  and 
the  baby  crowed,  and  screamed,  and  jumped,  and 
fell  fast  asleep  in  her  arms ;  and  then  Milly  drew 
down  the  blinds,  and  laid  her  in  her  cot,  and,  kneel- 
ing down  beside  it,  prayed  that  it  might  be  always 
so,  and  that  God  would  bring  no  barm  to  her 
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darUnes  in  the  far-off  land  ther  were  going  to. 
And  IdU  was  the  way  in  which  Frank's  little  wife 
bore  the  news  that  Frank  was  bo  afraid  to  tell. 

Then  there  came  a  seasqp  of  letter-writing,  and 
visiting,  and  packing,  and  general  confusion,  for 
Frank  had  got  a  passage  in  one  of  the  new  troop 
ships,  and  whs  to  sail  within  the  month.  He  had 
settled  his  account  with'  Mr.  Bull,  and  paid  off 
several  of  his  most  pressing  bills,  and  found  but  a 
small  balance  in  his  agent's  bands  when  it  was 
finished. 

However,  be  was  clear  of  Leveison,  and  what  little 
he  still  owed,  hia  fine  Indian  pay  would  soon  pro- 
vide ;  all  which  gave  him  courage  for  his  work, 
and  he  went  about  cheerfully  with  Milly,  falling  in 
with  all  her  plans,  and  cordially  approving  of  all  ner 
purchases.  And  so  all  the  purchases  got  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  all  the  farewells  said,  and  Frank  stood 
OD  the  great  ship's  deck,  watching  the  blue  land  of 
bis  home  grow  fainter  and  dimmer  over  the  wave 
tops,  and  pointed  out  to  Milly  the  bluff  headlands 
and  snug  harbors  they  might  never  see  again.  And 
BO  they  watched'  till  evening  faded  into  night,  and 
the  great  sea  lights  glimmered  out  along  the  coast, 
and  the  heavy  southwest  wind  came  soughing  along 
from  the  wide  ocean  whither  they  were  bound, 
whistling  through  the  cordage,  and  making  the  vast 
ship  quiver  and  plunge,  and  send  the  black  water 
from  her  bows  in  great  angry  waves.  And  so  at 
last  Milly,  Bbivering,  drew  her  husband  away,  and 
they  went  down  to  the  brightly  lighted  saloon  be- 
low, and  lost  themselves  in  the  crowd  of  strange 
faces  there. 

Six  months  rolled  away,  and  husband  and  wife 
are  settled  in  Frank's  new  regiment 

The  ills  that  Milly  dreaded  have  passed  lightly 
over  their  heads  ;  the  baby  has  increased  in  stature 
and  in  power  of  lun^s,  under  the  old  "  bearer  " ; 
and  Frank  is  well  ana  strong,  and  save  for  a  short 
grumble  now  and  then  at  tJie  heat,  or  at  the  monot- 
ouyof  the  station,  appears  contented. 

They  have  been  living  very  quietly.  There  are 
still  debts  at  home  to  be  paid,  and  expenses  have 
inereased  in  India  since  they  were  there  before. 
Frank  has  been  making  inquiries  aa  to  insuring  his 
life,  but  the  premiums  arc  high,  and  their  income 
only  just  suffices  to  keep  them  straight,  and  to  pay 
off  by  degrees  the  remaining  home  bills.  Thus  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  idea  of  the  insorance  is 
allowed  to  drop. 

"  Next  year,"  thought  Frank,  "these  things  will 
be  all  squared,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  turn 
round.  I  must  cbaucc  it  till  then.  It  isn't  as 
though  Milly  had  nothing ;  she  has  her  own  hundred 
a  ^ear,  thoi^  she  can't  touch  the  principal.  What 
with  that,  and  what  with  an  officer's  wife's  pension, 
she  would  n't  be  a  beggar.'* 

But  that  year  the  dreaded  cholera  came  tearing 
through  the  country,  and,  settling  upon  Frank's  ra- 
iment, counted  its  victims  by  teni,  and  soon  by 
hunJreda.  At  a  moment's  notice  the  men  were 
marched  into  camp,  and  hurried  up  and  down  in 
the  deadly  jungles,  now  rank  and  steaming  from 
autumn  rotne,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  fly  from  the  pes- 
tilence. 

JJight  and  day  did  the  officers  tend  their  men, 
exhorting  them  to  bear  up  an<l  fight  against  their 
fears ;  night  and  day  did  they  see  their  words  of 
hope  falsified  by  sudden  and  cruel  death. 

Foremost  among  the  helpers  of  the  uck  was 
Chester.   Slilly  and  the  child  were  sent  off  to  the 


hilts  on  the  first  outbreak.  Thus  freed  from  anxiety 
on  their  account,  he  was  able  to  devote  all  his  time 
and  energies  to  bis  soldiers,  and  he  did  it  nobly. 
Many  were  the  wild  words  of  cursing  he  stayed,  as 
he  bent  his  face  over  the  dying,  and  spoke  of  the 
home  the  sick  had  quitted,  and  the  heaven  they 
were  nearing  ;  spoke  such  words  as  soldiers  love,  of 
father  or  mother ;  caught  from  parched  lips  the  last 
few  sentences  of  love,  and  held  many  a  fevered 
hand  tilt  the  last  bardstnig^e  was  over. 

Then  came  a  slackening  in  the  disease.  Stnmg 
men  no  longer  died  in  a  &w  hours,  bnt  lived  for 
days ;  recoveries  became  more  common ;  medicine 
began  to  assert  itself ;  the  Burvivors  no  longer  sat 
in  moody  silence,  awaiting  who  should  be  the  next, 
but  ate,  and  drank,  and  set  about  their  duties  like 
good  Boldiers  and  good  men. 

At  length  came  a  day  when  no  more  cases  were 
reported,  and  on  the  same  evening  an  "  order  "  was 
puolished,  thanking  Capt^n  Chester  for  the  efficient 
and  soldierlike  way  iu  which  he  bad  discfaai^ed  his 
duties  during  the  trying  time  just  past.  "  The  colo- 
nel commanding,"  it  concluded,  "  has  never  wit- 
nessed such  entire  relinquishment  of  self,  and  such  a 
truly  noble  disposition  to  perform  every  duty  that 
could  possibly  tend  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his 
men ;  and  be  takes  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
thanking  that  officer  in  the  name  of  himself  and  ol 
the  regiment  It  is  further  the  intention  of  the  col- 
onel commanding  to  submit  Captain  Chester's  name 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  in  order  that  his  Excel- 
lency may  have  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  his 
services  as  they  deserve." 

"  Too  late  1 "  sighed  Frank  wearily,  as  he  read 
the  order.  "  It  has  come  too  late,  I  fear  I "  and 
then  he  went  on  writing  his  daily  epistle  to  Milly. 

When  he  went  out  to  post  the  letter,  be  felt  hot 
and  feverish,  his  bones  seemed  full  of  aches  and 
pains,  and  his  head  was  heavy  and  dull.  "  So  dif- 
ferent to  what  I  was  in  the  old  regiment  1 "  thought 
Frank. 

However,  he  posted  bis  letter,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  deserted  bungalow  and  turned  in. 

All  that  night  he  tossed  about.  What  little  sleep 
be  got  was  broken  with  dreams  in  which  his  own 
little  Milly  was  ever  present,  and  yet  never  near 
him.  Then  he  woke  up  with  a  start,  and  cried  out 
her  name,  and  the  affrighted  "  punkah  coolie " 
roused  up,  and  pulled  away  wildly  at  the  rope,  and 
the  sleepy  old  "  bearer  "  crept  up  to  the  door,  and 
sat  cowering  when  he  heard  the  strange  rambling 
talk  of  bis  master,  and  shook  hia  head,  and  slunk 
back  again  to  his  mat,  and  wished  his  mistress  were 
there. 

Next  morning  Frank  sent  off  for  the  doctor. 
How  long  have  you  had  this  on  you?"  a^ed 
the  doctor. 

"  I  have  n't  been  quite  the  thing  for  a  week ;  but 
last  night  it  came  on  W(wse,  and  my  head  felt  as 
though  It  would  split." 

"  I'll  send  you  a  draught  that  shall  set  you  to 

rights  again." 

But  the  draught  did  him  no  good.  He  lay  gazing 
at  ililly's  picture  over  the  door,  and  never  spoke  all 
da|'.  The  servants  sat  outside  iu  a  group,  terror- 
Btncken  at  their  master's  silence,  and  whidi>ering 
long  stories  of  former  "  sahibs,"  and  how  they  had 
been  taken  when  their  "  mem-sahibs  "  were  far  away 
in  the  Hills,  and  how  Fate  must  be  accomplished, 
whether  it  were  white  man  or  black. 

But  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  near  post-time, 
Frank  called  ont  to  the  "  bearw  "  to  bring  him  the 
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writing-block,  and,  nttlog  up  in  bia  bed,  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  MiUy.  Hia  hand  shook  so,  tiat  he  could 
hardly  hold  the  pen  ;  bat  he  applied  himself  to  the 
task,  and,  steadying  himself  on  nis  elbows,  covered 
the  sheet  with  all  we  bits  of  chit-chat  his  poor  ach- 
ing head  conld  remember,  and,  sealing  it  up,  gave  it 
to  the  bearer  to  post. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ni^bt  the  bearer  was  startled 
by  a  loud  cry.  Running  in  to  his  master,  he  found 
him  sitting  up  in  bed,  tosnng  his  arms,  and  calling 
out  for  Milly.  The  old  man  was  so  frightened  that 
he  bolted  off  for  the  doctOT,  and  told  iam  his  master 
was  gone  mad,  and  would  be  dead  if  ha  did  not 
oome  at  onoe. 

**  I  most  tel^raph  for  his  wife,"  said  the  doctor, 
when  he  saw  faim.  Sitting  down,  he  wrote  a  note 
to  the  telegraph-oCElce,  giving  it  to  the  bearer,  and 
bidding  him  ran  as  though  his  life  depended  on  it. 

Then  he  set  to  work  on  Frank,  cutting  away  all 
the  old  carls,  and  wrapping  up  his  poor  head  in 
towels,  with  a  great  lamp  of  ice  on  the  top  of 
tiiem. 

At  the  sound  of  the  noon-day  gun,  Chester  started 
Qp,  and,  clutching  the  doctor's  lutnd,  asked  fiercely : 

"  Where  is  my  wife  ?  What  have  you  done  with 
my  wife  ?  Where  is  Milly  ?  O  Milly,  MiUv,  don't 
fot^t  yonr  husband  1 "  Then  he  sank  back  again 
exuosted,  and,  closing  bis  eyes,  fell  into  a  heavy 
slumber. 

At  foor  o'clock  the  doctor  went  ont,  and  tele- 
graphed to  the  hotd  at  the  foot  of  the  ^Us,  asking 
if  Mrs.  Chester  had  left  In  half  an  boor  the  an- 
swer came  back,  that  she  had  left,  and  would  anive 
about  nine  that  evening. 

Then  be  went  back  to  Frank. 

He  was  awake ;  his  face  was  flushed,  and  his 
pulse  baoimered  like  a  steam-engine  ;  but  his  eyes 
were  not  so  wild,  and  his  voice,  though  low,  was 
calm  and  collected. 

"  Is  she  coming  V "  he  whispered.  "  When  will 
she  be  here  ?    Don't  let  it  be  too  late,  doctor." 

^  She  will  be  here  soon ;  she  left  some  hours 
ago." 

*'I  cooldnt  die  happy  wHbont  bar.  We  have 
been  very  happy  together,  doctor,  very  k^py. 
It 's  hard  to  part  like  »ia ;  it 's  very,  vei^  hard. 

The  doctor  tried  to  reassore  lum,  but  lo  vain. 

"  I 'm  going,  doctor  ;  it  *s  no  good  saying  I 'm  not. 
1  knew  it  a  week  ago.    I  wish  Milly  woiud  come !" 

Then  he  dozed  m  again,  and  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  kept  time  with  his  heavy  breathing. 

About  seven  he  called  oat,  without  opening  his 
eyes :  "  Will  she  be  long  now,  doctor  ?  Is  she 
coming  ?    Don't  let  it  be  too  late  I " 

*'  She  will  be  here  abont  nne,"  said  the  doctor, 
damfung  the  towek;  "not  much  laager  to  wait 
now." 

Frank  da>ed  off  agmn.  A  few  mtmites  before 
tiie  boor,  be  cried  out  onee  more :  **  Is  it  mne  yet, 
doctor  ?  Is  she  come  ?  " 

"  It  will  strike  mne  direedy,"  annrered  the  oAer ; 
'*  only  a  few  minutes  more. 

**  Call  the  bearer,  will  you,  doctor  ?  "  he  lifted  him- 
self ap  and  looked  towards  the  door ;  **  aad  tell  him 
to  get  my  brushes  and  some  water.  I  moat  dress 
myself  for  MiUy;  she  tikes  to  see  my  hair  tidy.  You 
know,  doctor,  it  was  my  hair  she  Uked  so  much 
when  we  were  first  in  love,  and  it  most  not  be  mt- 
tidr  DOW,  aiiist  H  ?  " 

They  brought  the  bmsbes  and  the  water,  and  the 
poor  feUow  brushed  awav  at  his  bald  head,  and 
combed  Ae  imapnary  carls  over  his  hot  forehead. 


**  She  likes  them  beat  so,  doctor.  Lay  me  down 
easily,  so  ainot  to  diswranpe  them ;  now,  put  away 
the  botUes ;  Milly  does  n't  like  bottles  lying  about 
She 's  a  tidy  little  wife,  doctor,  and  I  want  every- 
thing to  loME  nice."  Then  he  started  up  wildly. 
^  Dm't  touch  me,  doctor !  I  heiv  her  coming.  I 
hear  her  coming  I  Milly,  MiUy,  yoar  poor  old 
Frank 's  here, —  don't  mibd  his  not  getting  up,  it 't 
only  a  little  headache  —  he  will  be  well  soon,  and 
we  'II  go  away  together,  and  be  happy.  Tell  her  to 
come  in,  doctor,  will  yon  ?  those  servants  are  keeping 
the  doors  locked." 

The  eamige  drove  np»  and  poor  SGlly,  pale  aad 
frightened,  aUgfated.  The  doctor  laid  Us  band  on 
her  arm,  and  with  a  qtiiet  moUon  t^  his  head  led  her 
into  the  room. 

"  O  Frank  I  " 

"  Milly,  darling  1 "  And  the  living  and  the  dying 
lay  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

"  I  thought  you  would  come,  Milly.  It 's  a  long 
way,  is  'nt  it  ?  but  yon  don't  mind  for  Frank  ?  " 

"  0  Frank,  darling,  don't  talk  so.  I  never 
wanted  to  leave  you.  Why  did  you  send  me  away  ? 
O,  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  I " 

"  We  were  very  happy  in  the  little  cottage,  Milly. 
It  was  the  '  Company  '  did  it,  —  Leverson,  1  mean, 
—  but  it 's  all  for  the  best,  —  you  11  come  to  me  by 
and  by,  Milly,  darling, — yon  11  nevw  fbi^'your 
poor  old  Frank?" 

<*  I  don't  want  to  stay  behind,  Frank.  I  want  to 
die  with  yon  !  " 

"  We  1l  walk  through  the  woods  home,  Milly  ; 
the  sun  is  not  hot  there,  and  the  church  bells  sound 
so  well  under  the  trees  i  only  another  week,  and 
tixey  hi  ring  for  our  marriage ! "  He  was  back 
again  at  the  old  Kent  parsonage,  in  the  days  of 
their  wooing. 

Then  he  tamed  towards  her,  and,  feeling  about 
with  bis  hands,  called  out :  — 

"  MiUy !  MiUy !   Where  are  yoQ,  darling  ?  Don't 

fo  that  way ;  there 's  the  dark  deep  lake  there, 
lilly  dear,  give  me  your  hand.  -I  didn't  want  to 
leave  Eng^nd,  but  that  man  made  me,  —  we  could 
nt  pay  a»e  money,  you  know.  Milly,  they  say  I 
did  my  duty.  God  Imows  I  loved  my  men,  and  I 
loved  my  Milly.  Now  I  see  you  — so  near  me,  so 
Inwht  —  the  church  chimes  are  ringing — it's  for 
US,  Afilly  — omr  wedding-day — so  h^y— so  very 

*^e  doctor  drew  her  tendei4v  from  that  long  em- 
brace, and  led  her  away  to  his  own  house.  She 
never  spoke  or  sighed,  but  walked  bende  him  like 
one  in  a  trance,  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  be  placed 
for  her  like  a  little  child.  For  days  she  sat  or  stood 
as  they  told  her,  eating  and  drinking  what  was 

S)laced  before  her,  and  never  uttering  one  word.  At 
ength,  on  the  third  day,  they  brought  her  child  to 
her.  For  a  moment  she  looked  at  it  vacantly ;  then, 
as  it  stretched  out  its  tiny  anus,  she  started  np, 
clawed  it  to  her  breast,  and  bant  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

*'  It  is  better  so,"  said  the  doetor,  as  he  shut  the 
door  and  went  out.   "  lime  must  do  the  rest" 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Fatti,  it  b  said,  likes  to  be  called  Patti,  and  not 
the  Marchioness  de  Caux. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Paris  restaunUeun  is 
announced,  —  Pascal,  the  proprietor  of  the  celebra- 
ted Mabon  Fhilif^.   The  goarmands  of  the  gay 
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city  dcnplore  kis  toes.  The  pioos  hope  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Prince  <rf  M  ,  that  the  receipt  for 

Ilia  poU^e  a  la  buque  will  be  fiiond  unong  his  pa- 
pen 

The  author  of  »Tbe  Stoiy  of  Elizabeth,"  Hiss 
"niackeray,  has  a  new  book  in  press. 

The  London  Examiner  is  publishing  an  interest- 
ing series  of  papers  entitled  Foreign  Rulers  and 
Statesmen."  General  Grant  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  last  two  articles.  - 

Tnis  Christmas  annuals  are  already  cropping  out 
in  England.  Amon^  t^e  new  ones  is  a  "  JDrawiiug- 
Room  Almanac,"  which  is  to  contain  listo  of  all  t£e 
presentations  to  her  Muesty,  so  that  a  ereat  num- 
ber of  people  will  have  me  fact  their  naving  re- 
ceived that  honor  permanently  recorded. 

The  present  President  of  the  Spanish  Junta 
started  in  life  as  a  journalist  Bom  in  1806,  he  was 
already  taken  prisoner  by  ^e  French  in  1823  as 
one  of  the  defenders  of  Castle  Monzon,  and  ever 
since  he  has  been  foremost  in  the  contest  for  the 
liberties  of  Spain ;  as  jurist,  as  member  of  the  Cortes, 
as  journalist,  as  tribune  of  the  people,  as  minister  of 
finance.  Ue  is  also  the  author  of  the  best  work  on 
the  geography,  statistics,  and  history  of  Spain  ;  it 
appeared  in  Mitdrid  from  1818  to  1850,  in  eighteen 
quarto  volumes. 

Therr  is  a  large  number  of  dethroned  sovereigns 
—  half  sovereigns,  so  to  speak,  —  wandering  over 
Europe  at  the  jH^sent  moment  To  say  nothing  of 
mere  fadrs  to  royalty,  such  as  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  the  Count  de  Montemolin, 
and  the  father  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  there  arc 
the  two  ex-Queens  of  Spain,  the  ex-Kings  of  Hol- 
land, of  Naples,  of  Greece,  and  till  recently  of  Ba- 
varia also,  the  ex-King  of  Ilanover,  the  banished 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  bendes  a  host  of  minor 
dukes  and  electors,  once  regnant  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, out  of  business.  In  fact,  the  whole  Continent 
is  filled  with  living  warnings  to  unworthy  royalty, 
and  roaming  memoriab  of  ue  instability  of  human 
greatneM. 

TitE  Figaro  publishes  an  account  of  a  practical 
joke,  which,  unlike  most  practical  jokes,  has  the 
merit  of  being  amusing.  An  enthnnastio  sportsman 
went  to  a  breakfast  given  in  mgn  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  shooting  season.  The  talk  was  of  game, 
when  suddenly  in  rushed  a  servant,  exclaiming  to 
the  host  that  a  bare  had  been  seen  moving  about 
on  the  lawn.  Out  went  the  enthu«astic  sportsman, 
gun  in  hand,  fired  at  the  hare,  and  missed  him. 
Tlie  hare,  scratching  his  nose,  stood  up  on  his  hind 
legs,  presented  a  horse-pistol  at  the  enthusiastic 
Bportnnan,  and  fired  in  return.  No  one  was  hurt ; 
but  the  enthusiastic  sportsman  was  naturally  as- 
tounded, until  at  last  it  was  explained  to  him  that 
the  hare  waa  a  performing  animal  which  bad  been 
hired  from  a  neighboring  ritow.  The  sportsman's 
charge  hftd,  of  course,  been  tampered  with  by  tiie 
conmleotial  Berrant. 

Tor  T'en)^  tells  the  following  story:  In  a  well- 
known  Parisian  salon  the  conversation  turned  the 
other  day  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  Some 
one  remarked  that  the  Emperor's  language  is  very 
pacific,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  sup- 
position that  it  does  not  express  his  real  thoughts. . 
IJpon  this  a  certiun  dignitary  who  played  an  im- 


portant part  in  the  Italian  war  rejoined,  "  My  dear 
sir,  on  the  day  before  war  was  declared  against  Ansr 
tria  I  was  at  the  house  of  the  Princess  St^fanie  of 
Baden,  the  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Naj^leon.  This 
lady  read  to  me  a  letter  she  had  received  the  day 
before  from  her  Imperial  nephew,  in  which  he 
assured  her  that  be  sincerely  desired  peace,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  war.  I  instantly  tele- 
graphed to  my  banker  to  purchase  some  Austrian 
stock  for  me.  The  Fmeh  army  entered  Italy  two 
days  ^ter." 

The  last  number  of  £e  Monde  pour  Eire  cfmtains 
a  portnut,  more  or  less  grotesque,  of  the  newly 
discovered  Parinan  beauty,  who  aspires,  it  is  sud,  to 
nothing  less  than  the  dethronement  of  Isabelle,  the 
well-known  bouquetiere  of  the  Jockey  Club.  The 
name  of  this  ambitioos  young  lady  is  Gabrielle  de 
la  Ferine ;  her  place  of  nativity  is  Seville,  where 
she  was  bom  seventeen  years  ago,  of  French  par- 
ents. Her  trade  ia  the  selling  newspapers,  and' 
she  occupies  a  kiosk  on  the  fioulevard  des  Capu- 
cines  immediately  in  front  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  Isabelle  the  Catholic  and 
Isabella  the  flower-girl  have  fallen  about  the  same 
time;  but  the  diserace  of  the  bouqttet&re  (who  is 
said  to  have  lost  her  juvenile  appearance,  and  is 
even  accused  of  growing  fat)  has  not  been  yet  de- 
finitively pronounced,  m  the  mean  while  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Mdlle.  de  la  Purine  has  been  formally  pro- 
posed for  the  honorable  office  of  fiower^l  to  the 
Jockey  Club,  and  it  is  said  that  odds  are  freely  I^d 
in  her  favor. 

SiONOK  Gaetani  Gattinelh  has  written  for 
one  of  the  Florentine  theatres  —  the  Politeanea  — 
a  drama  on  the  life  of  Milton.  The  author,  who  has 
the  honorary  title  of  Chevalier,  was  formerly  an 
actor  of  some  note,  and  since  his  retirement  from  the 
sta^e  has  written  several  dramas,  of  which  the  Flor- 
entmes  seem  to  think  well.  The  latest  of  hts  plays 
is  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  founded  on  that  roman* 
tic  story  of  a  young  Italian  lady  falfing  in  love  with 
the  handsome  Englishman  as  he  lay  asleep  in  the 
wood  during  his  tour  in  Tuscany;  it  has  reference 
to  the  later  years  of  Milton's  Ji&,  and  is  based  on 
political  rather  than  on  amatory  grounds.  Some 
strange  and  purely  imaginary  scenes  between  Mil- 
ton and  Charles  II.  are  introduced,,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  incorruptible  nature  of  the  poet ; 
but  the  oddest  incident  is  where  the  monarch,  in 
the  character  of  a  bookseller,  offers  Milton  £1,000 
down  for  the  copyright  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  a  man- 
uscript of  which  he  has  obtained  in  some  extraordi- 
nary way  when  in  exile,  and  which  he  greatiy  ad- 
mires, and  is  constanUy  perusing  I  The  poet  refuses 
the  bargain,  because  he  has  already  received  that 
famous  £5  from  Samuel  Simmons  the  puUiaher ;  but 
he  makes  his  vintor  an  offer  of"  Paradise  Reguned 
instead ! 

M.  Ahdkkoli,  a  Russian  writer,  who  was  exiled 
some  years  ago  to  Siberia,  is  now  contributing  to 
the  Remte  l£>deme,  under  the  title  of  "  Souvenirs 
de  Sib^rie,"  hb  recollections,  not  otAj  of  Siberian 
but  also  of  Russian  life.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Revue  he  tells  a  story,  the  end  of  which  belongs  to 
the  present  reign,  the  beginning  to  the  reign  of 
Paul,  of  whoee  period  it  is  strikin^y  characteristic. 
The  Emperor's  favorite  was  at  t^  time  a  j  oung 
French  acbess,  of  whoa  he  was  madly  jealous. 
One  evening,  at  a  ball,  he  noticed  that  a  young 
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man  named  LabanofT  was  paying  her  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  He  did  not  lose  bia  temper,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  ball  gave  orders  that  Labanoff  should 
be  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  citadel  He  onlj 
intended  to  keep  idm  there  a  few  days  "  to  make 
him  more  serious,"  after  which  he  proposed  to  repri- 
mand him,  and  to  appoint  him  to  an  office  which 
had  been  solicited  for  him.  Labanoff,  however, 
waa  forgotten.  "  At  the  death  of  Nicholas,  Alexan- 
der 11.,  then  full  of  magnanimity,  liberated  all  the 
prisoners  in  the  citadel,  without  exception.  In  a 
vaulted  tomb,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
upright,  and  which  was  not  more  than  two  yards 
long,  an  old  man  was  found,  almost  bent  double, 
and  incapable  of  answering  when  he  was  spoken  to. 
This  was  Labanoff.  The  Emperor  PauI  bad  been 
succeeded  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  be  had  been  in 
the  dungeon  more  than  fifty  years.  When  he  was 
taken  out  he  coald  not  bear  the  light,  and,  by  a 
strange  phenomenon,  hia  movement  had  become 
autoDutic.  He  could  hardly  hold  himself  np,  and  he 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  move  about  within 
the  limits  of  bis  narrow  cell  that  he  could  not  take 
more  than  two  steps  forwards  without  turning  round, 
as  though  be  had  struck  against  a  wall,  and  taking 
two  steps  backwards,  and  so  on  alternately.  He 
lived  for  only  a  week  after  his  liberation." 


SONNET. 

If  I  bad  lived  ere  Seer  or  'Piieet  unveiled 
A  life  to  come,  methinks  that,  knowing  thee, 
I  should  have  gnessed  thine  immortality ; 

For  Nature,  giving  instincts,  never  failed 

To  give  the  ends  uiey  point  to.   Never  quailed 
The  swallow  through  air  wilds,  o'er  tracts  of  sea, 
To  chase  the  summer.    Seeds  that  prisoned  be 

Dream  nf  and  find  the  daylight.  Unassailed 
By  doubt,  impelled  by  yearnings  for  the  main, 

The  creature  river-bora  doth  there  emerge. 

So  thou,  with  thooghta  and  longings  tiiat  onr 
earth 

Can  never  compass  in  its  narrow  vci^, 
Shalt  the  fit  region  of  thy  spirit  gain, 
And  death  fulfil  v»  promptings  of  thy  birth. 

Webtlasd  Makstox 


LONG  AGO. 

As  through  the  poplar's  gusty  spire 
The  March  wind  sweeps  and  sings, 

I  sit  bende  the  hollow  fire, 
And  dream  familiar  things  : 

Old  memories  wake,  faint  echoes  make 
A  murmur  of  dead  Springs. 

Ah,  days  when  life  had  turn  and  meamng, 

What  buried  years  ago! 
When  friend  —  no  shadow  intervening  — 

Was  friend,  and  foe  was  foe  ; 
When  life  had  youth,  and  love  had  truth, 

And  heart  had  faith  to  show. 

Somewhere  now  woods  are  green  and  tender; 

Somewhere  hedgerows  are  filled 
With  buds;  somewhere,  if  winds  befriend  her, 

The  thrush  begins  to  build  ; 
Somewhere  no  fears  has  Spring,  no  tears 

For  hopes  that  March  has  kUted. 


Sing,  thrush,  your  songs  of  praise  and  paasioD  ; 

Fill  ail  the  budding  wood 
With  mu«ic  of  that  bygone  fashion 

My  youth  so  understood ! 
Now  I  am  old,  the  world  *s  grown  cold, 

And  God  alone  is  good. 


TORRENT  HYMN. 

(Loch  CoxnsK,  Skti.) 
I. 

The  Torrent  fills  the  air 
With  a  terrible  voice  of  prayer : 

"  God  the  Lord  ! 
From  the  hollow  of  Thy  hand. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  land 

I  was  poured ; 
And  in  solitude  1  beat 
Hound  thy  dimly  shining  feet 

On  the  scaur, 
While  thou  standcst  looking  down 
Upon  multitude  and  town 

From  afar ; 
While  the  black  lake  broodetb  still. 
Hark  !  the  voices  of  the  hill 

How  they  die  ! 
And  I  answer  deep  and  loud, 
To  the  passim;  Aunder-cloud, 

With  a  cry ! 
Lo!  the  seasons  of  the  year 
Glide  below  thee  with  no  fear, 
While  still  thou  leanest  here 
On  thy  sword,  — 
Yea,  stilly  night  and  day  thou  dost  gaze  on  sea  and  * 
shore,  I 
On  thy  feet  the  rainbow  hovers  and  my  troubled  ' 
waters  roar,  I 
While  below  thee,  in  the  valleys,  men  adore  and  ' 
implore 

God  the  Lord ! " 


Full  clear  the  Torrent  saith 
To  the  heart  that  hearkeneth  : 

"  God  the  Lord  ! 
Who  shall  meet  Thee  in  thy  might, 
Who  shall  stay  thee  if  thou  smite 

With  thy  sword? 
In  a  solitary  place 
Where  the  silence  of  thy  face 

DweUs  like  snow, 
Thou  aludest  night  and  day. 
And  the  troubled  waters  phy 

Down  below ; 
There  is  stillness  in  th^  skies 
And  the  wonder  of  thine  eyes 

None  ma^  sound. 
On  thy  face  there  ts  no  change. 
While  thy  shadow  falleth  strange 

All  around ; 
Yea,  from  silent  height  to  height 
Goes  the  murmur  of  thy  might, 
And  the  people  name  thy  light 

And  thy  word ; 
And  stilly  evermore  tbou  abidest  out  of  reach, 
On  thy  feet  the  rainbow  flutters,  and  my  watera 

boil  for  speech. 
While  from  valley  unto  valley  nwrtals  preach  and 
beseech 

GodtheLordr 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By    ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  HOKOUBLB  IIS.  GLASCOCK. 

By  the  end  of  July  Mrs.  Trevelyan  with  her 
sister  was  established  in  the  Clock  House,  at  Nan- 
combe  Putney,  under  the  protection  of  Hugh's 
mother  ;  but  before  the  reader  is  made  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  circumstances  of  their  life  there,  a 
few  words  must  be  said  of  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  before  those  two  ladies  left  Cutzod  Street. 

As  to  the  quarrel  between  Trevehran  and  his  wife, 
tiling  went  iroin  bad  to  worse.  Lady  Milborough 
continued  to  interfere,  writing  letters  to  Emily 
which  were  full  of  good  sense,  out  which,  as  Emily 
sud  herself,  never  really  touched  the  point  of  dis- 
pute. '*  Am  I,  who  am  altc^ether  unconscious  of 
having  done  anything  amiss,  to  confess  that  I  hare 
been  in  the  wrong  ?  If  it  were  about  a  small  matter, 
I  would  not  mind,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  But  when 
it  concems  my  conduct  in  refereucc  to  another  man 
I  would  rather  die  first."  That  had  been  Mrs. 
Trevelyan's  line  of  thought  and  argument  in  the 
matter ;  but  then  old  LiSy  Milboroogh  in  her  let- 
ters spoke  only  of  the  duty  of  obedience  as  promised 
at  the  altar.  **  But  I  did  n't  protuise  to  tdl  a  tie," 
said  Mrs.  I^velyan.  And  there  were  interviews 
between  Lady  MUborougfa  and  IVevelyan,  and 
interviews  between  Lady  Milborough  and  Nora 
Rowley.  The  poor  dear  old  dowager  was  exceed- 
ingly busy  and  full  of  groans,  prescribing  Naples, 
prescribing  a  course  of  extra  prayers,  prescribing  a 
general  course  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones, — to 
which,  however,  Trevelyan  -Htould  by  no  means 
assent  without  some  assurance,  which  he  might  re- 
gard as  a  guaranty,  —  prescribing  retirement  to  a 
small  town  in  the  west  of  France,  if  Naples  would 
not  sulhce  ;  but  she  could  effect  nothing. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan,  indeed,  did  a  thing  which  was 
rare  of  itself  to  render  any  steps  taken  for  a  recon- 
ciUation  inefiectuat.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil, 
—  while  she  and  her  husband  were  still  living  lo  the 
same  house,  but  apart  because  of  their  absu^  ([uar- 
rel  respecting  Colonel  Osborne,  she  wrote  another 


letter  to  that  gentleman.  The  argument  by  which 
she  justified  this  to  herself,  and  to  her  sister  after  it 
was  done,  was  the  real  propriety  of  her  own  conduct 
throughout  her  whole  intimacy  with  Colonel  Os.-. 
borne.  '*  But  that  is  just  what  Louis  doesn't  want  " 
you  to  do,"  Nora  had  said,  filled  with  anger  and 
dismay.  "  Then  let  Louis  give  me  an  order  to  that 
effect,  and  behave  to  me  like  a  husband,  and  I  will 
obey  him,"  Emily  had  answered.  And  she  had  gone 
on  to  plead  that  in  her  present  condition  she  was 
under  no  orders  fix>m  her  husband.  She  vaS  left  to 
judge  for  herself,  and — judging  for  herself — she 
knew,  as  she  said,  that  it  was  beat  that  she  should 
write  to  Colonel  Osborne.  UDforftinatelr  there 
was  no  ground  for  hoping  that  Colopel  Osborne 
was  ignorant  of  this  insane  jealousy  on  thQ-part  of 
her  husband.  It  was  better,  therefore,  she '  a/^, 
that  she  should  write  to  bim,  —  whom  on  the  occ»- 
sion  she  took  care  to  name  to  her  sister  as  "  papa's  ' 
old  friend,"  —  and  explain  to  him  what  she  would 
wish  iiim  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do.  Colonel  Os- 
borne answered  the  letter  very  quickly,  throwing 
much  more  of  demonstrative  affection  than  he  should 
have  done  into  his  '.^  Dear  Emily,"  and  his  "  Dearest 
Friend."  Of  course  Mrs.  Trevelyan*  had  burned 
ibis  ansirer,  and  of  course  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  been 
told  of  the  correspondence.  His  wife,  indeed,  had 
been  especially  careful  tJiat  there  should  be  nothing 
secret  about  the  matter,  —  that  it  should  be  so 
known  in  the  house  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  should  be 
sure  to  hear  of  it.  And  he  bad  beard  of  it,  and 
been  driven  almost  mad  by  it  He  had  flown  off  to 
Lady  Milborough,  and  had  reduced  his  old  friend 
to  despair  by  declaring  that,  afler  all,  be  began  to 
fear  that  his  wife  was  —  was  —  was  —  infatuated  by 

that  d  scoundrel.    Lady  Milborough  foi^ave 

the  language,  but  protested  that  he  was  wrong  in 
his  suspicion.  "  To  continue  to  correspond  with 
him  after  what  I  have  said  to  her !  "  exclaimed  Tre- 
velyan. "  Take  her  to  Naples  at  once,"  said  Lady 
Mifborough ;  "  at  once  !  "  "  And  have  him  after 
me  ?  "  said  Trevelyan.  Lady  Milborough  had  no 
answer  ready,  and  not  having  thought  of  this  looked 
very  blank.    "  I  should  find  it  harder  to  deal  with 
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ber  there  even  than  here."  continued  Trevelyan. 
Hien  it  was  that  Lady  Milborougb  spoke  of  the 
small  town  in  the  west  of  France,  urging  as  ber 
reason  that  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Osborne  would 
certainly  not  follow  them  there ;  but  Trevelyan  had 
becojne  indignant  at  this,  declaring  that  if  bis  wife's 
good  name  could  be  preserved  in  no  other  manner 

^than  that,  it  would  not  be  worth  preserving  at  all. 

T'hen  Lady  Milborougb  had  begun  to  cry,  and  had 
continued  crying  for  a  very  lone  time.  She  was 
very  unhappy,  —  as  unhappy  as  lier  nature  would 
allow  her  to  be.  She  would  have  made  almost  any 
sacrifice  to  bring  the  two  young  people  together ;  — 
would  have  willingly  given  her  time,  her  money,  her 
labor  in  the  cause ;  —  would  probably  herself  have 
eone  to  the  little  town  ib  the  west  of  France,  had 
net  going  been  of  any  service.  But,  nevertheless, 
afterlier  own  fashion,  she  extracted  no  small  enjoy- 
ment out  of  the  circumstances  of  this  miserable 
quarrel.  The  Lady  Milborougbs  of  the  day  hate 
the  Colonel  Osbomea  from  the  very  bottoms  of  their 
warm  hearts  and  pure  souls ;  but  they  respect  the 
Colonel  Osbomes  almost  as  much  as  they  hate  them, 
and  find  it  to  be  an  inestimable  privilege  to  be 
brought  into  some  contact  with  these  roaring  lions. 

But  there  arose  to  dear  Lady  Milborougb  a  great 
trouble  out  of  this  quarrel,  irrespective  of  the  ateo- 
lute_  horror  of  the  separation  of  a  young  husband 
from  his  young  wife.  And  the  excess  of  her  trouble 
on  this  head  was  great  proof  of  the  real  goodness  of 
her  heart.  For,  in  this  matter,  the  wdfare  of 
Trevelyan  himself  was  not  concerned;  but  rather 
that  of  the  Rowley  family.  Now  the  Rowleys  bad 
not  given  Lady  Milborougb  any  special  reason  for 
loving  them.  vVben  she  fiad  first  beard  that  her 
dear  young  fiiend  Louis  was  going  to  marry  a  girl 
from  the  Mandarins,  she  had  been  almost  in  despair. 
It  was  her  opinion  that,  bad  he  properly  understood 
his  own  position,  he  would  have  promoted  his  wel- 
fare by  falling  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  some 
English  country  gentleman,  —  or  some  English  peer, 
to  which  honor,  with  bb  advantages.  Lady  Mil- 
borough  thought  that  he  might  have  aspired.  Nev- 
*ertbele93,  when  the  girl  from  the  Mandarins  had 
been  brought  home  as  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  Lady  Mil- 
borough  had  received  her  with  open  arms,  —  bad 
reeeired  even  the  rister4n-lav  with  arms  partly 
open.  Had  either  of  tliem  shown  any  tendency  to 
regard  her  u  a  mother,  she  woqid  have  showered 
motherly  cares  upon  them.  For  Lady  Milborougb 
was  tike  an  old  ben,  in  ber  capacity  for  taking  many 
under  her  wid^  The  two  sisters  had  hardly  done 
more  than  bear  with  ber, — ^Nora,  indeed,  bearing 
with  her  more  graciously  than  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  and 
in  return,  even  for  this,  the  old  dowager  was  full  of 
motherly  regard.  Now  she  knew  well  that  Mr. 
Glascock  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Nora 
Bowley.  It  only  wanted  the  slightest  management 
and  the  easiest  discretion  to  bring  lum  on  his  knees, 
with  an  offer  of  his  hand.  And  then,  how  much 
that  hand  contained  !  —  how  much,  indeed,  as  com- 
pared  with  that  other  hand,  which  was  to  be  given 
in  relarn,  and  which  was  —  to  speak  the  truth  — 
completely  empty  I  Mr.  Glascock  was  the  heir  to 
a  peer,  was  the  heir  to  a  rich  peer,  was  the  heir  to  a 
very,  very  old  peer.  He  was  in  Parliament  Tbe 
world  spoke  well  of  him.  He  was  not,  so  to  say,  by 
any  means  an  old  man  himself.   He  was  good-tem- 

Sered,  reasonable,  easily  led,  and  yet  by  no  means 
espicable.  On  all  subjects  connected  with  land, 
he  held  an  opinion  that  was  very  much  respected, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  a  tboroughly  good  specimen 


of  an  upper-class  Englishman.  Here  wa%a  suitor  ! 
But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Glascock  would  be  so  violently  In  love  as  to 
propose  to  a  girl  wbo«e  nearest  known  friend  and 
female  relation  was  misbehaving  herself? 

Only  they  who  have  closely  watched  the  natural 
uneasiness  of  human  hens  can  understand  how  great 
was  Lady  Milborough's  anxiety  on  this  occasion. 
Marriage  to  her  was  a  thing  always  delightful  to 
contemplate.  Though  she  had  never  been  sordidly 
a  matcQ»maker,-the  course  of  the  world  around  her 
had  taui^bt  her  t04%gard  men  as  fish  to  be  caught, 
and  girk  as  the  anglers  who  ought  to  catch  tbem. 
Or,  rather,  could  fair  mind  have  been  accurately 
analysed,  it  would  have  been  found  tiiat  the  girl  was 
regarded  as  half  angler  and  half  but.  Ai^  girl 
that  angled  visibly  with  ber  own  hook,  with  a.  mani- 
festly expressed  desire  to  catch  a  fish,  was  odious  to 
her.  And  she  was  very  gentle-hearted  In  regard  to 
the  fishes,  thinking  that  every  fish  in  the  river 
should  have  the  hook  and  bait  presented  to  him  in 
the  mildest,  pleasantest  form.  But  still,  when  the 
trout  was  well  in  the  basket,  her  joy  was  great ;  and 
then  came  across  her  unlaborious  mind  some  half- 
formed  idea  Xhat  a  great  ordiii^nce  of  nature  was 
being  accomplished  in  the  teeth  of  difficulties.  For 
—  as  she  well  knew — there  is  a  difEcuIty  in  the 
catching  of  fish. 

Lady  Milborougb,  In  her  kind  anxiety  on  Nora's 
behalf, — that  the  fish  should  be  landed  before  Nora 
might  be  swept  away  in  her  sister's  ruin,  —  hardly 
knew  what  step  she  might  safely  take.  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan would  not  see  her  agfun,  —  having  already 
declared  that  any  further  interview  would  be  pain- 
ful and  useless.  She  had  spoken  to  Trevelyan,  but 
Trevelyan  had  declared  that  he  could  do  nothing. 
What  was  there  that  he  could  have  done  ?  a& 
could  not,  as  he  said,  overlook  the  gross  improprie- 
ties of  his  wife's  conduct,  because  nis  wife's  sister 
bad,  or  might  possibly  have,  a  lover.  And  then,  as 
to  speaking  to  Mr.  Glascock  himself,  —  nobody 
kncW'  better  than  Lady  Milborougb  how  very  apt 
fish  are  to  be  frightened. 

But  at  last  Lady  Milborougb  did  speak  Co  Mr. 
Glascock,  —  making  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
hook  prepared  for  himself,  but  saying  a  word  or  two 
as  to  the  affairs  of  that  other  fish,  whose  cirenm- 
stances,  as  be  floundered  abont  in  bucket  of 
matrimony,  were  not  as  happjr  aa  they  might  have 
been.  The  care,  the  discretion,  nay,  tbe  wisdom 
with  which  she  did  this  were  most  excellent.  She 
had  become  aware  that  Mr.  Glascock  had  already 
beard  of  tbe  unfortunate  affair  in  Curzon  Street 
Indeed,  every  one  who  knew  tbe  Trevelyans  bad 
heard  of  it,  and  a  great  many  who  did  not  know 
them.  No  harm,  therefore,  could  be  done  by  men- 
tioning the  circumstance.  Lady  Milborougb  did 
mention  it,  explaining  that  tbe  only  person  really 
in  fault  was  that  odious  destroyer  of  the  peace  of 
families,  Colonel  Osborne,  of  whom  Lady  Mil- 
borough,  on  that  occasion,  said  some  very  severe 
things  indeed.  Poor  dear  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was 
foolish,  olMtinate,  and  self-reliant,  but  as  innocent 
as  the  babe  unborn.  That  things  would  come  right 
before  long,  no  one  who  knew  toe  affair — and  we 
knew  it  from  beginning  to  end  —  could  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt.  The  real  victim  would  be  that  sweet- 
est of  all  girls,  Nora  Rowley.  Air.  Glascock 
innocently  asked  why  Nora  Rowley  should  be  a 
victim.  '*  Don't  you  nnderatand,  Mr.  Glascock, 
bow  tbe  most  remote  connection  with  a  thing  of  that 
kind  tamiebes  a  young  w6inan*8  standing  in  the 
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world  ?"  Mr.  Glascock  was  almost  angiy  with  the 
well-pleased  countess,  as  he  declared  that  he  could 
Dot  see  that  Miss  Rowley's  standing  was  at  all  tar- 
nished ;  and  old  Lady  Milborough,  when  he  got  up 
and  left  her,  felt  that  she  bad  dmeagood  moming'B 
work.  If  Nora  could  hare  known  it  all,  Nora  ought 
to  have  been  very  gratofbl,  lor  Hr.  Glascock  got 
into  a  cab  in  Eccleston  Sqaa^  and  bad  himself 
driven  direct  to  Curzon  Street.  He  himself  be- 
lieved that  be  was  at  that  moment  only  doing  the 
thiQg  which  he  had  for  some  time  past  resolved  that 
be  would  do;  but. we  perhaps  may  be  justified  in 
tfaiaking  that  the  actual  resolution  was  firxt  fixed  by 
the  discretion  of  Lady  Milborough'a  communication. 
At  any  rate  he  arrived  in  Curzon  Street  with  his 
mind  fully  resolved^  and  bad  spent  the  minutes  in 
tbe  cab  considering  how  he  baa  better  perform  the 
business  in  band. 

He  was  at  once  shown  into  tbe  drawing-room, 
where  be  found  tbe  two  sisters ;  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
as  Boon  as  she  saw  bim,  understood  the  purpose  of 
his  coming.  There  was  an  ur  of  determination 
^mut  him,  a  manifeet  intention  of  drang  sometbiog, 
an  absence  of  that  vagueness  which  almost  always 
flavors  a  morning  visit.  This  was  so  strongly 
marked  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  felt  that  she  would 
have  been  almost  justified  m  getting  up  and  declar- 
ing Aat,  as  this  visit  was  paid  to  ber  sister,  she 
would  retire.  But  any  such  declaration  on  her  part 
was  unnecessary,  as  Mr.  Glascock  bad  not  been  in 
the  room  three  minutes  before  he  asked  her  to  go. 
By  some  clever  device  of  hb  own,  he  got  her  into 
the  back  room,  and  whispered  to  ber  that  he  wanted 
to  say  a  few  words  in  private  to  her  sister. 
"  O,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  smiling. 
"I  dare  say  you  may  guess  what  they  are,"  said 
be.    "  I  don't  know  what  chance  I  may  have  ?  " 

"I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  that,"  she  replied, 
"as  I  know  noUiing.    But  you  have  my  good 
wiBhes." 
And  then  she  went 

It  may  be  presumed  that  gradually  some  idea  of 
Mr.  Glascock's  intention  had  made  its  way  into 
Nora's  mind  by  the  time  that  she  found  herself  alone 
with  that  gentleman.  Why  else  had  he  brought 
into  tbe  room  with  him  that  manifest  air  of  a  pur- 
pose ?  Why  else  had  he  taken  the  very  strong  step 
of  sending  tbe  lady  of  the  house  out  of  her  own 
drawing-room  ?  Nora,  beginning  to  understand 
this,  put  herself  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  She 
had  never  told  herself  that  she  would  refuse  MrC 
Glascock.  She  had  never  acknowledged  to  herself 
that  there  was  another  man  whom  she  liked  better 
than  sbe  Uked  Mr.  Glascock.  But  had  she  ever 
encouraged  any  wish  for  such  an  interview,  her 
feeltogs  at  this  moment  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were.  As  it  was,  she  would 
have  given  much  to  postpone  it,  ao  that  sbe  might 
have  asked  herself  questions,  and  have  discovered 
whether  sbe  could  reconcile  herself  to  do  that  which, 
no  doubt,  all  her  friends  would  commend  her  for 
doing.  Of  course,  it  was  clear  enough  to  tlie  mind 
of  the  girl  that  sbe  had  her  fortune  to  make,  and 
that  her  beauty  and  youth  were  the  capital  on 
which  ebe  bad  to  found  iu  She  had  not  lived  so 
tkr  from  all  taint  of  corruption  as  to  ft^el  any  actual 
horror  at  the  idea  of  a  girl  giving  herself  to  a  man, 
—  not  because  the  man  bad  already,  by  hie  own 
capacities  in  that  direction,  forced  her  heart  from 
her,  —  but  because  be  was  one  likely  to  be  at  all 
points  a  good  husband.  Ilad  all  this  aSkir  con- 
cerned any  other  girl,  any  friend  of  her  own,  and 


had  she  known  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
she  would  have  bad  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
that  other  girl  to  marry  Mr.  Glascock.  A  girl 
thrown  out  upon  the  world  without  a  shilling  must 
make  her  hay  while  the  snn  shines.  But,  neverthe- 
less, there  was  sometbing  within  her  bosom  which 
made  her  long  for  a  better  thing  than  this.  She 
had  dreamed,  if  sbe  had  not  thought,  of  being  able 
to  worship  a  man ;  but  she  could  hardly  worship 
Mr.  Glascock.  Shi  had  dreamed,  if  sbe  bad  not 
thought,  of  leaning  upon  a  man  all  through  life  with 
her  whole  weight,  as  though  that  man  had  been 
specially  made  to  be  ber  staff,  ber  prop,  ber  support, 
her  wall  of  comfort  and  protection,  lihe  knew  that 
if  she  were  to  marry  Mr.  Glascock  and  become 
Lady  Peterborough,  in  due  course  she  must  stand  a 
good  deal  by  her  own  strength,  and  live  without 
that  comfortable  leaning.  Nevertheless,  when  she 
found  herself  alone  with  the  man,  sbe  by  no  means 
knew  whether  she  would  refuse  him  or  not.  But 
she  knew  that  she  must  pluck  up  courage  for  an  im- 
portant moment  j  and  she  collected  herself,  braced 
ber  muscles,  as  tt  were,  for  a  fight,  and  threw  her 
mind  into  an  attitude  of  contest 

Mr.  Glascock,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  behind 
Mrs.  Trevelyan's  back,  took  a  chair  and  placed  it 
close  beside  the  bead  of  the  sofa  on  which  Nora  was 
sitting.  "  Miss  Bowley,"  he  said,  "  you  and  I  have 
known  each  other  now  for  some  months,  and  I  hope 
you  have  learned  to  regard  me  as  a  friend." 
"  O  yes,  indeed,"  said  Nora,  with  some  spirit 
"  It  oas  seemed  to  me  that  we  have  met  as  friends, 
and  I  can  most  truly  say  for  myself,  that  I  have 
taken  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  your  acquaint- 
ance. It  13  not  only  that  I  admire  you  very  much," 
—  he  looked  straight  before  him  as  he  said  this,  and 
moved  about  the  point  of  the  stick  which  he  was 
holding  in  both  bis  bands,  —  "  it  is  not  only  that,  — 
perhaps  not  chiefly  that,  though  I  do  admire  you 
very  much;  but  the  truth  is,  that  I  like  every tlung 
about  you." 

Nora  smiled,  but  she  said  nothing.  It  was  better, 
she  thought,  to  let  him  tell  bis-  story  ;  but  his  mode 
of  telling  it  was  not  without  its  efBcacy.  It  was  not 
the  simple  j>riUBe  which  made  its  way  with  her ; 
but  a  certam  tone  in^e  words  which  seemed  to 
coaviuce  her  that  they  were  true.  If  he  bad  really 
found  her,  or  fancied  her  to  be  what  be  said,  there 
was  a  manliness  in  bis  telling  ber  so  in  tite  plainest 
words  that  pleased  ber  much. 

"  I  knon',"  continued  he,  '*  that  this  is  a  very  bald 
way  of  telling — of  pleading-^ my  cause;  but  I 
don't  know  whether  a  bald  way  may  not  be  the  best, 
if  it  can  only  make  itself  understood  to  be  true.  Of 
coune,  MisB  Rowley,  you  know  what  I  mean.  As  I 
s^d  before,  you  have  all  those  things  which  not 
only  make  me  love  you,  but  which  make  me  like 
you  also.  If  you  think  that  you  can  love  me,  say  so ; 
and,  as  long  as  I  Uve,l  will  do  my  best  to  make  you 
happy  as  my  wife."  . 

There  was  a  clearness  of  expression  in  this,  and  a 
downright  surrender  of  himself,  which  so  flattered 
her  and  so  fluttered  her  that  shi  was  almost  reduced 
to  the  giving  of  herself  up  because  she  could  i^ot 
reply  to  such  an  appeal  in  language  less  courteous 
than  that  of  agreemeot.  After  a  moment  or  two 
sbe  found  herself  remaining  silent  with  a  growing 
feeling  that  silence  would  be  taken  as  conveying 
consent.  There  floated  quickly  across  her  brain  an 
idea  of  the  hardne^  of  a  woman's  lot  ^-bat  she 
should  be  called  upon  to  decide  ber  future  fate  for 
life  in  half  a  minute.   He  had  had  weeks  to  think 
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of  this,  —  weeks  in  which  it  would  have  been  almost 
unmaidenly  in  her  so  to  think  of  it  as  to  have  made 
up  ber  mind  to  accept  the  man.  Had  she  so  made 
up  her  mind,'  and  had  he  not  come  to  her,  where 
would  she  have  been  then  ?  But  be  bad  come  to 
her.  Hiere  be  was,  still  poking  about  with  his  stick, 
waiting  for  her,  and  she  must  answer  him.  And  he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer,  —  an  enormous  match 
for  ber,  very  proper  jn  all  respects ;  such  a  man 
that,  if  she  should  accept  him,  m'crybody  around  her 
would  regard  ber  fortune  in  life  as  miraculously  buc- 
cessful.  He  was  not  such  a  man  that  any  one  would 
point  at  her  and  say,  "  There ;  see  another  of  them 
who  has'  sold  herself  for  money  and  a  title !  "  Mr. 
Glascock  was  not  an  Apollo,  not  an  Admirable  Crlch- 
ton  ^  but  he  was  a  man  whom  any  girl  might  have 
learned  to  love.  Now  he  bad  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife,  and  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  answer 
him.  He  sat  there  waiting  for  her  very  patiently, 
still  poking  about  the  point  of  his  stick. 

Did  she  really  love  him?  Though  she  was  so 
pressed  by  consideration  of  time,  she  did  find  a  mo- 
ment in  which  to  ask  herself  the  question.  With  a 
quick  turn  of  an  eye  she  glanced  at  him,  to  see 
what  be  was  like.  Up  to  this  moment,  though  she 
knew  him  well,  she  could  have  g^ven  no  details  of 
his  personal  appearance.  He  was  a  better-looking 
man  than  Hugh  Stanbury,  —  so  she  told  herself 
with  a  passing  thought ;  but  he  lacked  —  he  lacked  ; 
—  what  was  it  that  he  lacked  ?  Was  it  youth,  or 
spirit,  or  strength  ;  or  was  it  some  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  gift  of  mind  ?  Was  it  that  he  was  heavy 
while  Hugh  waS'light  ?  Was  it  that  she  could  find 
no  fire  in  his  eye,  while  Hugh's  eyes  were  full  of 
flashing  1  Or  was  it  that  for  her,  especially  for  her, 
Hugh  was  the  appointed  staff  and  approprtate  wall 
of  protection  ?  Be  all  that  as  it  might,  she  knew  at 
Uie  moment  that  she  tUd  love,  not  this  tnan,  but 
that  other  who  was  writing  article  for  the'"  Daily 
Record."  She  must  refuse  the  offer  that  was  so 
brilliant,  and  give  up  the  idea  of  rdgniog  as  queen 
at  Mookbama. 

*^  O  Mr.  Glascock,"  she  sud,  "I  ought  to  answer 
you  more  quickly." 

"  No,  dearest :  not  more  quickly  than  suits  you. 
Nothing  ever  in  thb  worl*^  can  be  more  important 

1<  both  to  you  and  to  me.   If  you  want  more  time  to 

'  'SVt.,l-  «f  :t  ...A-^  •* 


xMnk  of  it,  take  more  time. 


fa,  Mr.  Glascock;  I  do  not.    I  don't  know 
why!  shf9jjj4  have  paused.    Is  not  the  truth  best  V  " 
"  Yes,  —  c^r^^ainly  the  ti-uth  is  best." 
"1  do  not — you.   Pray,  pray,  understand 
me.** 

"I  understand  it  too  well.  Miss  Rowley."  The 
stick  was  still  gmng,  and  t!ie  eyes  more  intently 
fixed  than  ever  on  something  opposite. 

"  I  do  like  yon ;  I  tike  you  very  much.  And  i 
am  so  grateful !  I  cannot  understond  why  such  a 
man  as  yon  should  want  to  make  me  your  wife." 

^Because  I  love  you  better  than  all  tiie  others ; 
simp{^  that.  That  reason,  and  that  only,  justifies  a 
man  m*w^nting  to  manr  a  girl."  What  a  good 
fellow  be  was,  and  how  flattering  were  his  words ! 
Qid  he  not  deserve  what  he  wanted,  even  though  it 
could  not  be  given  without  a  sacrifice  ?  But  yet 
she  did  not  love  him.  As  she  looked  at  him  again 
she  could  not  there  recognize  ber  staff.  Ab  she 
looked  at  him  she  was  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  that  other  staff  ought  to  be  her  staff.  *'  May 
I  come  agun,— after  a  month,  say?"  be  asked, 
when  there  had  been  another  short  period  of  sl~ 
lence. 


"  No,  no.  Why  should  you  trouble  yourself?  I 
am  not  worth  it." 

"  It  is  for  me  to  judge  of  that.  Miss.  Rowley." 

"  All  the  same,  I  know  that  I  am.  not '  worth  it 
And  I  could  not  tell  you  to  do  that." 

"  Then  I  will  wait,  and  come  again  iHthoat  your 
telling  me." 

"  O  Mr.  Glascock,  I  did  not  mean  that.  Indeed 
I  did  not  Pray,  do  not  think  that.  Take  what  I 
say  as  final.  I  like  you  more  than  I  can  say ;  and  I 
feel  a  ojratitude  to  you  that  I  cannot  express, — 
which  I  shall  never  forget  I  have  never  known 
any  one  who  has  seemed  to  be  so  good  as  you- 
But  —  it  is  just  what  I  said  before."  And  then 
she  fairly  burst  into  tears.  ^ 

"Miss  Rowley,"  he  said,  very  slowly,  "pray,  do 
not  think  that  I  want  to  ask  any  question  which  it 
might  embarrass  you  to  answer.  But  my  happiness 
is  so  greatly  at  stake ;  and^  if  you  will  allow  me  ta 
say  so,  ^our  happmess,  Vao,  is  so  greatly  concerned, 
thfU  it  IS  most  important  that  we  should  not  come 
to  a  conclusion  too  quickly.  If  I  thought  that  your 
heart  were  vacant  I  would  wmt  patienUy.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  you  as  my  possiole  wife  for  weeks 
past, — for  montM  past  Of  course  you  have  not 
had  such  thoughts  about  me."  As  be  said  this,  she 
almost  loved  him  for  his  considerate  goodness.  "  It 
has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  odd  that  girls  Aould 
love  men  in  such  a  hurry.  If  your  heart  be  free,  I 
will  wait  And  if  you  esteem  me,  you  can  see,  and 
try  whether  you  cannot  learn  to  love  me." 

"  I  do  esteem  you."  , 

"It  depends  on  that  question,  then?"  he  said, 
slowly. 

She  sat  silent  for  fully  a  minute,  vritb  ber  hands 
clasped ;  and  then  she  answered  him  in  a  whisper. 
"  I  do  not  know,"  she  said. 

He  also  was  silent  for  a  while  before  he  spoke 
again.  He  ceased  to  poke  with  his  stick,  and  got 
up  from  his  chair,  and  stood  a  littie  apart  from  her, 
not  looking  at  her  even  yet. 

"  I  see,"  he  said  at  last  "  I  understand.  Well, 
Miss  Rowley,  I  quite  perceive  that  I  cannot  press 
my  suit  any  further  now.  But  I  shall  not  despair 
altc^etber.  I  know  this,  that  if  I  might  possibly 
succeed,  I  should  be  a  very  happy  man.  Good  by. 
Miss  Rowley." 

She  took  nis  offered  hand  and  pre^d  it  so  wama- 
ly  that,  had  he  not  been  manly  and  big-hearted,  he 
would  have  taken  such  pressure  as  a  sign  that  she 
'wbbed  him  to  ask  her  again.  But  such  was  his 
nature. 

God  bless  you,"  he  said,  *'  and  make  you  happy, 
whatever  you  may  choose  to  do."* 

Then  he  left  her,  and  she  heard  him  walk  down 
the  stairs  with  heavy  slow  steps,  and  she  thought 
that  she  could  perceive  from  l^e  sound  that  he  was 
sad  at  heart,  but  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  show 
his  sadness  outwardly. 

When  she  was  alone  she  began  to  think  in  ear- 
nest of  what  she  had  done.  If  the  reader  were  told 
that  she  regretted  the  decision  which  she  had  been 
forced  to  make  so  rapidly,  a  wrong  impression  would 
be  given  of  the  condition  of  hef  tnoughts.  Bat 
there  came  upon  her  suddenly  a  strange  capacity 
for  counting  up  and  making  a  ment^  inventory  of 
all  that  might  have  been  hers.  She  knew  —  and 
where  is  the  girl  so  placed  that  does  not  know  ?  - — ■ 
that  it-  is  a  great  thing  to  be  an  English  peeress. 
Now,  as  she  stood  there  thinking^  of  it  all,  she  was 
Nora  Rowley  without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  and 
irithout  a  prospect  of  a  shilling.   She  had  often  heard 
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her  motber  speak  fearful  words  of  future  possible 
days,  when  colonial  governing  should  no  longer  be 
within  the  capacity  of  Sir  Marmaduke.  She  had 
been  taught  from  a  yery  early  age  that  all  the  mate- 
rial prosperity'of  her  life  must  depehd  on  matri- 
mony. She  could  never  be  comfortably  diftposed  of 
in  the  world  unless  some  fitting  man  who  posseased 
those  things  of  which  she  was  so  bare  should  wish  to 
make  her  his  wife.  Now  there  had  come  a  man  so 
thoroughly  Gtting,  so  marvellously  endowed,  that  no 
worldly  blessing  would  have  been  wanting. 

Alf.  Glascock  had  more  thao  once  spoken  to  her 
of  the  glories  of  Monkhams.  She  thought  of  Monk- 
hams  now  more  than  she  had  ever  thought  of  the 
place  before.  It  would  have  beexi  a  great  privilege 
to  be  the  mistress  of  an  old  time-honored  mansion, 
to  call  oaks  and  elms  her  own,  to  know  that  acres  of 

gardens  were  submitted  to  her  caprices,  to  look  at 
erds  of  cows  and  oxen,  and  be  aware  that  they 
lowed  on  her  own  pastures.  And  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  a  future  peer  of  England,  to  have  the  nurs- 
ing, and  sweet  custody,  and  very  making  of  a  future 
senator,  —  would  not  that  have  been  much?  And 
the  man  himself  who  would  have  been  her  husband 
was  such  a  one  that  any  woman  might  have  trusted 
herself  to  him  with  perfect  confidence.  Xow  that 
he  was  gone  she  almost  fancied  that  she  did  love 
him.  Then  she  thought  of  Hugh  Stanbury,  sitting, 
as  he  had  described  himself,  in  a  little  dark  closet  at 
the  office  of  the  "  D.  R."  in  a  very  old  inky  shooting- 
coat,  with  a  tarnished  square-cut  doth  cap  upon  his 
head,  with  a  short  pipe  m  bis  mouth,  writing  at  mid- 
night for  the  next  morning's  impression,  this  or  that 
article  accoi^tng  to  the  order  of  his  master,  "  the 
tallow-chandler ";  — for  the  editor  of  the  "Daily 
Record  "  was  a  gentlcmnn  whose  father  happened 
to  be  a  grocer  in  the  citys  and  Hugh  had  been 
accustomed  thus  to  describe  the  family  trade.  And 
she  mi^ht  certainty  have  had  the  peer,  and  the 
acres  of  garden,  and  the  big  house,  and  the  senato- 
rial honors ;  whereas  the  tallow-chandler's  journey- 
man had  never  been  so  outspoken.  She  told  herself 
from  moment  to  moment  that  she  had  done  right ; 
that  she  would  do  the  same  a  dozen  times,  if  a  dozen 
times  the  experiment  could  be  repeated  ;  but  still, 
still,  there  was  the  remembrance  of  all  that  she  had 
lost  How  would  her  mother  look  at  her,  her  anx- 
ious, heavily  laden  mothert  when  the  story  should  be 
told  of  all  that  had  been  oQered  to  her  and  all  that 
had  been  refused  ? 

As  she  was  thinking  of  this,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  came 
into  the  room.  Nora  felt  that,  though  she  might 
dread  to  meet  her  mother,  she  could  be  bold  enough 
on  such  an  oecanon  before  her  nster.  Emily  had 
not  done  so  well  with  her  own  aflairs  as  to  enable 
her  to  preach  with  advantage  about  marri^o. 

"He  has  gone?"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  she 
opened  the  door. 
"  Yes,  he  has  gone." 

"  Well  ?  Do  not  pretend,  Nora,  that  you  wUl 
not  tell  me." 

"  There  is  nothing  worth  the  telling,  Emily." 

"  What  do  vou  mean  ?  I  am  sore  he  has  pro- 
posed. He  told  me  in  so  many  words  that  it  was 
Lis  intention." 

"  Whatever  has  happened,  dear,  you  may  be  qntte 
sure  that  I  shall  never  be  Mrs.  Glascock." 

"  Then  yon  have  refused  him,  —  because  of  Hugh 
Stanbury ! " 

"  I  have  refused  him,  Emily,  because  I  did  not 
love  him.    Pr.>.,",  lot  that  be  ennv  " 
Then  she  walhcJ  c-*  ot  the  r^j:    w;il;  s3T.^■:Ilin^ 


of  statelinesB  in  her  gait,  —  as  might  become  a  girl 
who  had  had  it  in  her  power  to  be  the  future  Lady 
Peterborough ;  bat  as  soon  as  she'  reached  the  sa- 
cred ness  of  her  own  chamber,  she  gave  way  to  an 
agony  of  tears.  It  would,  indeed,  be  much  to  be  a 
Lady  Peterborough.  And  she  had,  in  truth,  refused 
it  all  because  of  Hugh  Stanbury !  Was  Hugh 
Stanbury  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice  ? 


CHAPTER  Xn". 

THE  CLOCK  BOUSE  JLT  XUKOOMBE  PUT2TET. 

It  was  not  till  a  fortnight  had  passed  after  the 
transacUon  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  and  Nora  Rowley  first  heard  the  propo* 
ation  that  they  should  go  to  live  at'Nurfemnbe  E*ut- 
ney.  From  bad  to  worse  the  quarrel  between  the 
husband  and  the  wife  had  gone  on,  till  Trevelyan 
had  at  last  told  bis  fnend  Lady  Milborougb  that  he 
bad  made  up  his  mind  that  they  must  live  apart. 
"  She  is  so  self-wilkd,  —  and  perhaps  I  am  the 
same,"  —  he  bad  said,  "that  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should  live  together."  Lady  Milborou^h  had  im- 
plored and  called  to  witness  all  testimonies,  profane 
and  sacred,  against  such  a  step,  — had  almost  gone 
down  on  her  knees.  Go  to  Naples,  —  why  not 
Naples  ?  Or  to  the  quiet  town  in  the  west  of 
France,  which  was  so  dull  that  a  wicked  roaring 
lion,  fond  of  cides  and  ^amblin^  and  eating  and 
drinking,  could  not  live  m  such  a.  place  t  O,  why 
not  go  to  the  quiet  town  in  the  west  of  France? 
Was  not  anything  better  than  this  flying  in  the  faae 
of  God  and  man  ?  Perhaps  TVevelyan  did  not  him- 
self like  the  idea  of  the  quiet  dull  French  town. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  the  flying  in  the  face  of 
God  and  man  was  all  done  by  his  wife,  not  by  him ; 
and  that  it  was  right  that  bis  wife  should  feel  the 
consequences.  After  many  such  entreaties,  many 
such  arguments,  it  was  at  tf^t  decided  that  the  house 
in  Curzon  Street  should  be  given  up,  and  that  he 
and  his  wife  live  apart. 

"  And  what  about  Nora  Rowley  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Milborougb,  who  bad  become  aware  by  this  time  of 
Nora's  insane  folly  in  having  refused  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  She  will  go  with  her  sister,  I  suppose." 

"  And  who  will  muntain  her  ?  Dear,  dear,  dear ! 
It  does  aeem  as  though  some'  yOnog  people  were 
bent  upon  cutttng  their  own  throati  uid  all  tiiur 
family's.*" 

Poor  Lady  Mitboroash  just  at  this  time  went  as 
near  to  disliking  the  Rowleys  as  was  compatible 
with  her  nature.  It  was  not  possible  to  her  to  hate 
anybody.  She  thought  that  she  bated  the  Colonel 
Osbomes;  but  even  that  was  a  mistake.  She  was 
very  angry,  however,  with  both  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and 
her  sister,  and  was  disposed  to  speak  of  them  as 
though  they  had  been  bom  to  create  trouble  and 
vexation. 

Trevelyan  bad  not  given  any  direct  answer  to 
that  question  about  Nora  Rowley's  maintenance, 
but  he  was  quite  pr<>pared  to  bear  all  necessary  ex- 

Sense  in  that  direction,  at  any  rate  till  Sir  Marma- 
oke  should  have  arrived.  At  first  thne  had  been 
an  idea  that  the  two  sisters  should  go  to  the  house 
of  thar  aant,  Mrs.  Outhonse.  Mrs.  Outhouse  was 
the  wife  —  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  remember 
—  of  a  clerf^man  living  in  the  east  of  London.  St. 
Dlddulphs-in-tbe-Eaat  was  very  ranch  in  the  east 
indeed.  It  was  a  parish  omade  the  city,  lyinjr  near 
:::e  rfvLT,  TC7J'  pcpQlOus,  vtzy  lyjin-;  vtr^  low  in 
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character,  aad  very  uncomfortable.  There  was  a 
rectory  house,  queerly  situated  at  the  end  of  a  little 
blind  lane,  with  a  gate  of  its  own,  and  a  so-called 
garden  about  twenty  yards  square.  But  the  rectory 
of  St.  Diddulpha  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  com- 
fortable abode.  Hie  neighborhood  «u  certainly 
not  alloring.  Of  Tinting  society  within  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  there  was  none  bnt  what  was 
afforded  by  the  families  of  other  East-end  clei^y- 
men.  And  then  Mr.  Outhouse  himself  was  a 
somewhat  singular  man.  He  was  very  religious, 
devoted  to  his  work,  moat  kind  to  the  poor ;  but  he 
was  unfortunately  a  strongly  biassed  man,  and  at 
the  Fame  time  very  obstinate  withal.  He  had  never 
allied  himself  very  cordially  with  his  wife's  brother, 
Sir  Marraaduke,  allowing  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  piyjudlce  thr.t  people  living  at  tlio  West- 
end,  who  frequented  clubs  and  were  connected  in 
any  way  with  fiishlon,  could  not  be  appropriate 
companions  for  himself.  The  very  title  which  Sir 
M:irma<Iuke  had  acquired  was  repulsive  to  him,  and 
had  induced  him  to  tell  hi^  wife  more  than  once  that 
Sir  This  or  Sir  That  could  oot  be  fitting  associates 
for 'a  poor  East-end  clergyman.  Then  his  wife's 
niece  had  married  a  man  of  fashion,  —  a  man  sup- 

fiosed  at  St.  Diddulphs  to  be  very  closely  allied  to 
ashion  ;  and  Mr.  Outhouse  had  never  been  induced 
even  to  dine  in  the  house  in  Curzon  Street.  When, 
therefore,  he  heard  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevclyaa 
were  to  be  separated  within  two  years  of  their  mar- 
riage, it  could  not  bo  expected  that  he  should  be 
very  eager  to  lend  to  the  two  aistcn  the  use  his 
rectory. 

There  had  been  interviews  between  Mr.  Out- 
house and  Trevelyan,  and  between  Mrs.  Outhouse 
and  her  niece ;  and  then  there  was  an  interview 
between  Mr.  Outhouse  and  Emily,  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  not  go  to  the 
pardopage  of  St.  Diddulphs.  She  had  been  very  out- 
spoken to  her  uncle,  declaring  that  she  by  no  means 
intended  to  carry  henelf  as  a  disgraced  woman. 
Mr.  Outhonao  hail  quoted  St.  Paul  to  her  :  "  Wives, 
obey  your  husbands."  Then  she  had  got  up,  and 
ppoken  very  angrily.  "  I  look  for  support  from 
you,"  she  said,  "  as  the  man  who  is  the  nearest  to 
me,  till  my  father  shall  come."  "  But  I  cannot 
support  you  in  what  is  wrong,"  said  the  clergyman. 
Then  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  left  the  room,  and  would 
not  ?ee  her  uncle  again. 

She  carried  things  altogether  with  a  high  hand  at 
this  time.  When  old  Mr.  Bideawhile  called  upon 
her,  her  husband's  ancient  family  lawyer,  she  told 
that  gentleman  that  if  it  was  her  husband's  will 
that  they  should  live  apart,  it  must  be  sa  She 
could  not  force  him  to  remain  with  her.  She  could 
not  compel  him  to  keep  up  the  house  in  Curzon 
Street.  She  had  certain  rights,  she  believed.  She 
spoke  then,  she  said,  of  pecuniary  rights,  ~-  not  of 
those  other  rights  which  her  husband  was  deter- 
mined, and  was  no  doubt  able,  to  ignore.  She  did 
not  really  know  what  those  pecuniary  rights  might 
be,  nor  was  she  careful  to  learn  their  exact  extent. 
She  would  thank  Mr.  Bideawhile  to  see  that  things 
were  properly  arranged.  But  of  this  her  husband 
and  Mr.  Bideawhile  might  be  quite  sure,  she  would 
take  nothing  as  a  favor.  She  would  not  go  to  her 
uncle's  house.  She  declined  to  tell  Mr.  Bideawhile 
why  she  had  so  decided ;  but  she  bad  decided.  She 
was  ready  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  that  her 
husband  might  make  asfto  her  residence,  but  she 
muHt  claim  to  have  some  choice  in  the  matter.  As 
to  her  sister,  of  course  she  intended  to  give  Nora  a 


home  as  long  as  such  a  home  mt^ht  be  wanted.  It 
would  be  very  sad  for  Nora,  bat  m  existing  circum- 
stances ^uch  an  arrangement  would  be  expedient. 
She  would  nol^  go  into  detaib  as  to  expense.  Her 
husband  was  driving  her  away  from  him,  and  it  was 
for  him  to  say  what  proportion  of  his  income  ha 
would  choose  to  give  for  her  muntenance,  —  for 
hers  and  for  that  of  their  child.  She  was  not 
desirous  of  anything  beyond  the  means  decent 
living,  but  of  course  she  must  for  the  present  find  a 
home  for  her  sister  as  well  as  for  herself.  When 
speakinff  of  her  baby  she  had  striven  hard  so  to 
speak  that  Mr.  Bideawhile  should  find  no  trace  of 
doubt  in  the  tones  of  Ker  voice.  And  yet  she  had 
been  full  of  doubt,— TuU  of  fear.  As  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile had  uttered  nothing  antagonistic  to  her 
wishes  in  this  matter,  —  had  seemed 'to  agree  that 
wherever  the  mother  went  thither  the  child  would 
go  also, —  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  considered  herself  to 
be  Successful  in  this  interview. 

The  idea  of  a  residence  at  Nuncombe  Putney  had 
occurred  &rst  to  Trevelyan  himself,  and  he  had 
spoken  of  it  to  Hugh  Stanbnry.  There  had  been 
some  difficulty  in  this,  because  he  had  snubbed  Stan* 
bury  grievously  when  his  friend  had  attempted  to  do 
stune  work  of  gentle  interference  between  him  and 
his  wife ;  and  when  he  began  the  conversation,  he 
took  the  trouble  of  stating,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  separation  was  a  thing  fixed, —  so  that  nothing 
might  be  urged  on  that  subject.  "  It  is  to  be.  You 
will  understand  that,"  he  said;  "and  if  you  think 
that  your  mother  would  agree  to  the  arrangement, 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  me,  and  might,  I  think, 
be  made  pleasant  to  her.  Of  course  your  mother 
would  be  made  to  understand  that  the  only  fiiult 
with  which  my  wife  is  charged  is  that  of  indcKoi table 
disobedience  to  my  wish^ 

"  IncompatilMlity  of  temper,"  suggested  Stan* 
bury. 

"  Ton  may  call  it  that  if  yon  please  ;-«thoagfa 
I  must  say  for  myself  that  I  do  not  think  that  I  hare 
dbplayed  any  temper  to  which  a  woman  has  a  rieht 
to  otgect."  Then  he  had  gone  on  to  explain  what 
he  was  prepared  to  do  aoout  money.  He  would 
pay,  through  Stanbury's  hands,  so  much  for  mainte- 
nance and  so  much  for  house  rent,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  money  was  not  to  go  into  bis 
wife's  hands.  "  I  shall  prefer,"  he  said,  "  to  make 
myself,  on  her  behalf,  what  disbursements  may  be 
necessary.    I  will  take  care  that  she  receives  a 

E roper  sum  quarterly  through  Mr.  Bideawhile  for 
er  own  clothes,  and  for  those  of  our  poor  boy." 
Then  Stanbury  had  told  him  of  the  Clock  House, 
and  there  had  been  an  agreement  made  between 
them;  —  an  agreement  which  was  then,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ladies  at  Nuncombe 
Putnev.  When  the  suggestion  was  made  to  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  —  with  a  proportion  that  the  Clock 
House  should  be  taken  for  one  year,  and  that  for 
that  year,  at  least,  her  boy  shoula  remain  with  her, 
— she  assented  to  it  She  did  so  with  all  the  calm-  ' 
ness  that  she  was  able  to  assume;  but  in  truth,  al- 
most everything  seemed  to  have  been  gained,  when 
she  found  that  she  was  not  to  be  separated  from  her 
baby.  "  I  have  no  objection  to  living  in  Devon- 
shire if  Mr.  Trevelyan  wishes  it,"  she  said,  in  her 
most  stately  manner,  *'  and  certainly  no  objection 
to  living  with  Mr.  Stanbury's  mother."  Hen  Mr. 
Bideawhile  explained  to  her  that  Nuncombe  Putney 
was  nofa  large  town, — was,  in  fact,  a  very  smaU 
and  a  very  remote  village.  "That  will  make  no 
difi'erence  whatsoever  as  &r  as  I  am  concerned,'* 
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flhe  anHwereil ;  "  aad  as  for  my  sister,  abo  must  put 
up  witb  il  till  tiij'fiitbcr  and  m/ mother  are  here.  I 
believi!  the  ecentKy  aC  Nuncotnhc  Putnoj-  is  very- 
pretty."  "  Lovelyl"  sitid  Mr.  BideAwliili;,  whoh.!.!] 
a  general  idf.z  that  Devonshire  is  8iippo3«i,l  to  be  a 
]licturesq|ue  county.  With  such  a  Lite  bcfora  ma 
as  1  must  lead,"  continued  Mrs.  Trevclyan,  "  an  ug- 
ly neirjliWhqod,  one  that  would  itsell'  have  ]iad  no 
interfct  for  a  straiiper^ woulcl  certainly  liave  been 
an  AlhlilionuL  sorrow."  So  it  had  been  settled,  and, 
by  the  end  uf-July,  Mrs.  TrCvelyin  wild  bur  sister 
acd  bahy  was  eetablislied  at  thu  Q\oc^  lloiiHg,  undi.'r 
the  proteeiion  of  Mrs.  Stanbury.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  brought  down  her  own  maid  and  b&rown  nurse 
and  bjuj  l^bund  that  the  arran^meiita  itiado  by  her 
husband  had,  in  truth,  been  liberal.  The  houae  m 
Curzon  .Street  had  bi^en  given  up,  thft  furniture  bad 
been  sent  to  a  warehouse,  and  Mr.  Trevulyan  had 
gone  into  lodgings-    "There  never  were  two  younc 

£eopl«  so  inganc!  sinec  the  world  liegan,"  S!»id  L^idy 
[il6oroiigh  to  her  old  friend^  Mrs.  Falrfu-tj  when 
tim  thing  was  done. 

"  They  will  be  tog^thfr  again 'bofarc  next  April." 
Mrs.  Fairfax  had  replied.  But  Mrs.  Taii-fax  waa  a 
jolly  dame  who  inadu  the  best  of  everythinf*.  Lady 
Milborou^K  r^lj^ud  hav  hands  in  de»ipair  and  shook 
her  hi-od.  *'  I  don't  Huppoae,  thoiinh,  that  Mr. 
GSaat'ock  will  go  to  Devonshire  aftar  his  lady-love," 
Bald  Mrs.  Fiiirlax-  Lswly  MilborougEi  again  raised 
]i£r  hands  and  again  shook  her  bead. 

Mrs.  Sianbtiry  had  given  an  ea^y  assent  when  her 
Bon  propoicii  to  her  this  new  mode  of  life,  but  Pris- 
cilia  had  bad  het  double.  Like  all  women,  she 
thought  that,  when  a  man  was  to  be;  eOpAnited  frocn 
hia  wife,  the  woman  must  be  in  the  wrong.  And 
though  it  must  bo  doubtless  cotnrortablc  to  ;^o  from 
the  cottage!  to  the  Clock  Houst;,  It  would,  Hhe  said, 
with  mueh  prndrnee,  be  very  uncomfortable  to  go 
back  from  ttia  Cloek  House  to  the  eottage.  Hugh 
replied  very  cavalierly, —  generously,  that  is,  rjtsh- 
ly,  and  somewhat  impetuously,  —  that  he  woold 
guarantee  them  against  any  auah  degrailatfon. 

"  We  don't  want  to  be  H  burden  upon  youj  my 
dear,"  said  the  muthcr. 

"You  would  be  a  great  burden  on  me,"  he  replied, , 
"if  jou  wore  living  uncomfortably  while  I  am,  able 
to  make  you  comlortable." 

Mrs.  Sltnbury  was  floon  won  over  by  Mrs.  Trevcl- 
yan,  by  Nora^  anii  especially  by  the  baby  ;  and 
even  PHsvill:!,  after  a  week  or  two,  lw?pan  to  feel 
that  she  liked  their  compiuiy.  Pri&(;illa  waa  a  young 
woman  who  had  taad  a  great  deal,  and  even  had 
some  gifL'^  of  underst^dtng  what  she  read.  She 
borrowed  hooks  from  the  clergyman,  and  paid  a 
penny  a  week  to  tbu  landlady  of  the  Stac  and  Ant- 
tera  lor  the  hire  during  hall"  a  day  of  the  weekly 
newspaper. 

liut  now  there  came  a  box  of  books  from  Exeter, 
and  a  daily  paper  from  London,  and  —  to  improve 
all  thij  —  !x)th  the  new-com(;ra  were  rHi:  to  talk 
with  her  about  thi?  things  she  rend.  She  soon  de- 
clared to  her  mother  that  slie  liked  Mis^  Rowley 
mneh  the  liest  of  thu  two.  Mra.  Trevelyan  was  too 
fond  of  h,iving  her  own  way.  She  began  to  under- 
stand, f^ho  would  Bay  to  her  mother,  that  a  man 
might  iind  it  dtEhcult  to  live  with  Mrs.  Trcv<>lvan. 
"  {She  hanJIy  ever  yteldu  about  anything."  said  Pris- 
cilia.  Aa  inisa  PriaciUa  Stanburj'  waa  also  very 
fond  of  having  her  own  way,  it  was  not  surprising, 
tbat  she  should  object  to  that  quality  in  this  lady, 
■who  had  come  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  her. 

The  country  about  Kuncombe  Putney  19  perhaps 


as  prt-rty  as  any  in  England.  It  ia  beyond  the 
river  Teign,  batwecn  that  and  Dartmoor,  and  is  eo 
lovely  in  all  ita  variations  of  rivers,  rivulets,  broken 
proiind,  hilla  and  dales,  old  broken^  battered,  tirae- 
i^orn  timber,  green  knolts,  rich  pastures,  and  heathy 
common,  that  die  wonder  is  that  English  lovers  of 
scenery  know  sa  little  of  it.  At  the  Stag  and  Ant- 
lura  old  Mrs-  Cro^;ket,  than  whom  no  old  woman  in 
the  public  line  was  ever  mbrc  generous,  more  pep- 
pery, or  more  kind,  kemt  two  clean  bedrooms,  and 
eould  cook  a  leg  of  Dartipoor  (nutton  and  mriko 
an'  apple-pie  against  any  woman  in  DevonshirC- 

Drat  your  fi^h!"  she  would  &ay,  when  some  self- 
indulgent  and  exacting  travfeik-r  would  wi&h  for 
more  than  these  aecnstomed  viands.  "  Cock  you  up 
with  dainties!  If  you  can't  eat  your  victuals  wiih- 
out  fiah,  you  must  go  to  Exeter.  And  then  you  'II 
get  it  stinking  mayhip."  Now  Priiicilla  Stanbury 
and  Mrs-  Croeket  were  great  friends,  and  there  had 
ht'cn  times  of  deep  want,  in  which  Mry.  Crockct*8 
friendship  had  been  very  aerviceabte  to  the  Jadiea 
at  the  eottage.  The  three  young  women  bad  hwen 
to  the  inn  onc  morning  to  ask  after  a  conveyance 
from  Niincojiihc  Putney  to  Prlncetown,  and  had 
found  that  a  four-wietled  open  carriage  with  an 
old  horse  And  a  very  yonng  driver  dioidd  be  hired 
there.  ■•  We  have  never  dreamed  of  mch  a  thing," 
Priscilla  Stanbury  had  said,  "and  the  only  time  1 
waa  at  Prlncetown  1  walked  there  and  back."  So 
they  had  called  at  the  Stag  and  Antlers,  and  Mra. 
Crofkt^t  had  told  ihemhermind  upon  several  mattera, 

"  What  a  dear  old  woman  I"  siud  Nora,  as  they 
came  away,  having  made  their  bargain  for  the  open 
carriage. 

"  I  think  she  takes  quite  enough  upon  herself,  you 
know,"  said  Mrs.  Trevdyan. 

"  She  is  a  dear  old  woman,"  said  Priscill!!,  not 
atten'ling  at  all  lo  the  last  words  that  hjul  bi-en 
spoken-  "  Sho  Is  one  of  the  best  frienda  I  have  in 
tha  world.  If  I  were  lo  say  the  best  out  of  my  own 
family,  perhaps  I  should  not  be  wrong-" 

"  But  she  iises  BU(;h  very  odd  language  for  a 
woman,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Now  Mrs.  CrOc:kct 
had  certainly  "  drattad,"  and  "  darned  "  the  boy, 
who  wouldn't  come  a»  f-v-st  as  she  had  wish>ed,  and 
had  laughed  at  Mrs,  Tn^velyan  very  contemptu- 
ously, when  that  ladyhiui  3uggt>sted  that  the  uFthin, 
who  was  at  last  brought  forth,  might  uot  be  a  sofa 
chsirloteer  down  some  of  the  hills. 

"  I  supnose  1  'm  usi;d  to  it,"  said  PfisciJIa,  "  At 
any  rate  I  know  I  like  it.    And  I  tike  her." 

I  dare  say  she  'a  a  good  sort  of  woman,"  said 
Mi^.  Trevelyan,  "  only  —  " 

"  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  her  b(^ing  a 
good  woman  now,"  said  Prlscilla,  interrupting  the 
other  with  some  vehemecce,  "  but  only  that  she  i» 
my  friend." 

"  I  liked  her  of  all  things,"  said  Nora.  "  Has  ahe 
lived  here  always  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  all  her  life-  The  house  belooged  to  her 
father  and  to  her  grandfather  before  her,  and  I 
think  she  says  she  has  never  sl^pt  out  of  it  a  do^en 
times  in  her  life.  Her  husband  ia  dead,  and  her 
dairghlera  are  married  away,  and  &he  hai  the  great 
grief  and  trouble  of  a  ne'er-do-well  son.  He 's  away 
now,  and  she 's  all  aloue."  Then  after  a  pBusp,  she 
continued  :  "  I  dare  say  it  seeoia  wid  to  you.  Mm. 
Trevelyan,  tbat  we  shonM  spenk  of  the  innkeept'r 
as  a  dear  friend ;  but  you  must  remember  that  wb 
have  been  poor  among  the  poorest,  —  and  are  so 
indeed  now.  We  only  came  into  our  present  house 
to  receive  you.    That  is  where  we  used  to  live," 
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and  she  pointed  to  the  tiny  cottage,  which,  now  that 
it  was  dismantted  and  desolate,  looked  to  be  doubly 

Cr.    "  There,  have  been  times  when  ire  shoald 
e  gone  to  bed  very  hangiy  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Mrs,  Crocket." 

Later  in  tbe  day  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  filling  Frit- 
cilia  alone,  had  apologized  fbr  what  she  had  said 
aboat  the  old  woman.  "  I  was  very  thoughtless  and 
foi^tfal,  but  I  hope  yob  will  not  be  angry  with  me. 
I  will  be  ever  ao  fond  of  her  if  you  will  forgive  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Priscilla,  smiling ;  "  on  those 
conditions  I  will  forgive  you."  And  from  that  time 
there  sprang  up  something  like  a  feeling  of  friendship 
between  Priscilla  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Neverthe- 
less, Friscilla  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  Clock 
House  arrangement  was  dangerous,  and  should 
never  have  been  made  ;  and  Mrs.  Stanbury,  always 
timid  of  her  own  nature,  began  to  fear  that  it  must 
be  so,  as  soon  as  she  was  removed  from  the  influence 
of  her  son. 

She  did  not  see  much  even  of  tbe  few  neighbors 
who  lived  around  her,  but  she  fancied  that  people 
looked  at  her  in  church  as  though  she  had  done  that 
which  she  oaght  not  to  have  done,  in  taking  herself 
to  a  big  and  comfortable  house  for  the  sake  of 
lending  her  protection  to  a  lady  who  was  separated 
from  her  husband.  It  was  not  that  she  believed 
that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  been  wrong;  but  that, 
knowing  herself  to  be  weak,  she  fancied  that  she 
and  her  daughter  would  be  enveloped  in  the  danger 
and  suspicion  which  could  not  but  attach  them- 
selves to  the  lady's  condition,  instead  of  raising  tbe 
lady  out  of  the  cloud,  —  as  wonld  have  been  the 
case  had  she  herself  been  strong.  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
who  was  sharp-sighted  and  clear-witted,  soon  saw 
that  it  was  so,  and  spoke  to  Friscilla  on  tbe  subject 
before  she  had  been  a  fbrtuight  in  the  house.  "  I 
am  afraid  your  mother  does  not  like  our  being 
here,"  she  aaid, 

'*  How  am  i  to  answer  that  ?  "  Friscilla  rqilied. 
Just  tell  the  truth."  ' 

"  The  troth  is  so  uncivil.  At  first  I  did  not  like 
it   I  didiked  it  very  much." 

"  Why  did  you  give  way  ?  " 

*'  i  did  n't  give  way.  Hugh  talked  my  mother 
over.  Mamma  does  what  I  tell  her,  except  when 
Hugh  tells  her  something  else.  I  was  afraid,  be- 
cause, down  here,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world 
down  here,  I  didn't  wish  that  we,  little  people, 
should  be  mixed  up  in  the  quarrels  and  disagree- 
ments of  those  who  are  so  much  bigger." 

1  don't  know  who  it  is  that  is  big  in  this  matter." 

"  You  are  big,  — ■  at  any  rate  by  comparison.  But 
now  it  must  go  on.  The  house  has  been  taken,  and 
my  fears  are  over  as  regards  .you.  What  you  ob- 
serve in  mamma  is  only  tbe  effect,  not  yet  quit« 
worn  out,  <^  what  I  said  before  you  came.  You 
may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  —  that  we  neither  of  us 
believe  a  word  against  you  —  your  poution  is  a  very 
nnibrtunate  one ;  but  if  it  can  be  remedied  by  your 
staying  here  with  us,  pray,  stay  witii  us." 

"  It  cannot  be  remedied,"  said  Emily ;  "  but  we 
could  not  be  anywhere  more  comfbrtable  than  wc 
are  here." 

CHAPTER  XV. 

WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABODT  IT  IN  THE  CLOSE. 

When  Miss  Stanbury,  in  the  Close  at  Exeter,* 
was  first  told  of  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
made  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  she  said  some  very 
hard  wcntls  as  to  the  thing  that  had  been  done. 


She  was  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Treyelyan  was  no  bet- 
ter than  she  should  be.  Ladies  who  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  husbands  never  were  any  better 
than  they  should  be.  And  what  was  to  be  tbonicht 
of  any  w<Hnan,  who,  when  separated  irom  her  hoc- 
band,  would  pot  herself  under  the  protection  of 
such  "a  Paladin  as  Hugh  Stanbury.  She  heard  the 
tidings,  of  course,  from  Dorothy,  and  spoke  her  mind 
even  to  Dorothy  pliunly  enough;  but  it  was  to 
Martha  that  she  expressed  herself  with  her  fullest 
vehemence. 

"  We  always  knew,"  she  stud,  "  that  my  brother 
had  married  an  addle-pated,  silly  woman,  one  of 
the  most  unsuited  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  cleicyman'e 
house  that  ever  a  man  set  eyra  on;  but  Ididn't 
think  she 'd  allow  herself  to  be  led  Into  such  a  stu- 
pid thing  as  this." 

"  I  don't  suppose  the  lady  has  done  anything 
amiss,  • —  any  more  than  combmg  her  hnsband'i  hair, 
and  the  like  of  that,"  said  Marua. 

"  Don't  tell  me  1  Why,  by  t^eir  own  stray,  she 
has  got  a  lover." 

"But  he  ain't  to  come  after  her  down  here, I 
suppose.  And  as  for  lovers,  ma'am,  I 'm  told  tlut 
the  mMt  <)f  'em  have  *cm  up  in  Tjondoo.  But  it  dont 
mean  much,  only  just  idle  talking  and  gallivanting.'' 
When  women  cannot  keep  themselves  from 
idle  tallung  with  strange  gentlemen,  they  are  very 
far  gone  on  the  road  to  the  devil.  That  'b  my  no- 
tion. And  that  wfis  everybody's  notion  a  few  years 
ago.  But  now,  what  with  divorce  bills,  and  woman's 
rights,  and  penny  papers,  and  false  hair,  and  mar- 
ried women  being  juat  like  giggling  girts,  and  gig- 
gling girls  knowing  just  as  much  as  married  womea, 
when  a  woman  has  been  married  a  year  or  two  she 
begins  to  think  whether  she  may  n't  have  more  fun 
for  her  money  by  living  apart  fitim  her  husband." 

"  Miss  Dorothy  says  —  " 

"  O,  bother  what  Miss  Dorothy  says  !  Miss  J)ot- 
othv  only  knows  what  it  has  suited  that  scamp,  her 
brother,  to  tell  her.  I  understand  this  wonuin  has 
come  away  because  of  a  lover ;  and  if  that 's  m, 
my  sister-in-law  is  very  wrong  to  receive  her.  The 
temptation  of  the  Clock  House  has  been  too  much 
for  her.   It 's  not  my  doing ;  that 's  all." 

That  evening  Miss  Stanbury  and  Dorothy  went 
out  to  tea  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  MacHugh,  and  there 
the  matter  was  very  much  discussed.  The  family 
of  the  Trevelyana  was  known  by  name  in  these 
parts,  and  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan  having  been 
sent  to  live  in  a  Devonshire  village,  with  Devonshire 
ladies  who  had  a  relation  inExeter  so  well  esteemed 
as  Miss  Stanbury  of  the  Close,  were  circumstances 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  insure  a-  considerable 
amount  of  prestige  at  the  city  tea-table  for  the 
tidings  of  this  unfortunate  family  quarrel.  Some 
reticence  was  of  course  necessary  because  of  the 

Rresence  of  Miss  Stanbury  and  of  Dorothy.  To 
liss  Stanburr  herself  Mrs.  MacHugh  and  Mrs. 
Crumble,  of  Cronstadt  House,  did  not  scruple  to 
express  themselves  very  pliunly,  and  to  wbisp^  a 
question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  should  tbe  loTer 
make  bis  appearance  at  Nuncombe  Putney ;  but 
they  who  spoke  of  the  matter  before  Dorothy  were 
at  first  more  charitable,  or,  at  least,  more  forbearing. 
Mr.  Gibson,  who  was  one  of  the  minor  canons,  and 
the  two  Miss  Frenches  from  Heavitree,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  hunting  unmarried  .clerp'meo  in 
couples,  seemed  to  have  heard  all  about  it  When 
Mrs.  MacHugh  and  Miss  Stanbury,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crumble,  had  seated  themselves  at  their  whist* 
table,  the  younger  people  were  able  to  express  their 
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opiaiona  ivithout  danger  of  intemiption  or  of  rebuke. 
It  was  known  to  all  Exeter  by  this  time,  that  Doro- 
thy Stanbur)''3  mother  had  gone  to  the  Clock  House, 
and  that  she  had  done  so  in  order  that  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan  might  have  a  borne.  But  it  was  not  yet  known 
whether  anybody  had  called  upon  them.  There 
was  iAa.  2^rton,  the  wife  of  the  present  parson  of 
Nancombe,  who  had  known  the  Stanburyv  for  tibe 
last  twenty  years ;  and  tbere  was  Mrs.  Ellison  of 
Lessboro*,  who  Uved  only  four  miles  from  Nuncombc, 
and  who  kept  a  pODy-carriage.  It  would  be  a  fjreat 
thing  to  know  how  these  latlies  had  behaved  in  so 
difficult  and  embarrassing  a  position.  Mrs.  Trevel- 
ran  and  her  uster  had  now  been  at  Nuncombe 
rutney  fer  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  something  in 
,  that  matter  of  calling  must  have  been  done,  —  or 
have  been  left  undone.  In  answer  to  an  ingeniously 
framed  question  asked  by  Camilla  French,  Dorothy 
at  once  set  the  matter  at  rest.  "  Mrs.  Merton," 
said  Camilla  French,  "  must  lind  it  a  great  thin^  to 
have  two  new  ladies  come  to  the  village,  especially 
now  that  she  has  lost  you,  MLis  Stanbury  ?  " 

"Mamma  tells  me,"  said  Dorothy,  "that  Mrs. 
Treif^lyan  and  Miss  Rowley  do  not  mean  to  know 
anybody.  They  have  given  it  out  quite  plainly,  so 
that  there  Bhould  be  no  mistake." 

"  Dear,  dear ! "  said  Camilla  French. 

"1  dare  say  it's  for  the  best,"  said  Arabella 
French,  who  was  the  elder,  and  who  looked  very 
meek  and  sof^.  Miss  French  almost  always  looked 
meek  and  soft. 

"  I 'm  afraid  it  will  make  it  very  doll  for  your 
mother,  —  not  seeing  her  old  fiionds,"  sud  Mr. 
Gibson. 

*'  JIamma  won't  feel  that  at  all,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  Mra.  Stanbury,  I  sup^se,  will  see  her  own 
friends  at  her  own  house  just  the  same,"  sud  Ca- 
milla. 

"  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  that,  when 
there  is  a  lady  who  is  to  remain  unknown,"  said 
Arabella.  "Don't  you  think  so,, Mr.  Gibson?*' 
Mr.  Gibson  replied  that  perhaps  there  might  be  a 
difficulty,  but  he  was  n't  sure.  The  difficulty,  he 
thought,  might  be  got  over  if  the  ladies  (Ud  not 
alway'S  occupy  the  same  room. 

"  You  have  never  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  —  have 
you.  Miss  Stanbury  V  "  asked  Camilla. 

»  Never." 

"  She  is  not  an  old  fiunily  firiend,  then, —  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort?" 
"  O  dear,  no." 

"  Because,"  said  Arabella,  "  it  is  so  odd  how  dif- 
ferent people  get  together  sometimes."  Then  Dor- 
othy explamed  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  her  brother 
Hugh  had  long  been  friends. 

"  Oh !  —  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  said  Camilla.  "  Then 
it  is  he  that  has  sent  his  wife  to  Nancombe,  not  she 
tiiat  has  come  there  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  i^ere  has  bscn  some  agreement,"  said 
Dorothy. 

"  Just  BO ;  joBt  so,"  s^d  ArabeUa,  the  meek.  "  I 
should  like  to  sec  her.  They  say  that  she  is  very 
beautiful, — don't  they  ?" 

"  My  brother  says  that  she  is  handsome." 

"  Exceedingly  lovely,  I 'm  told,"  said  Camilla. 
"  1  should  like  to  see  her,  —  should  n't  you,  Mr. 
Gibson  ?  " 

"  I  always  like  to  see  a  pretty  wcnuan,"  sadd  Mr. 
Gibson,  with  a  pc^te  bow,  which  the  sisters  shared 
between  them. 

"  I  suppose  she  11  go  to  church,"  said  Camilla. 
.  "  Very  likely  not,"  s^d  Arabella.   "  Ladies  of 


that  sort  very  often  don't  go  to  church.  I  dare  say 
you  '11  find  that  she  '11  never  stir  out  of  t!ie  place  at  all, 
and  that  not  a  soul  in  Nuncombe  wiU  ever  see  her 
except  the  gardener.  It  is  such  a  thing  for  a  woman 
to  be  separated  from  her  husband  f  Drat  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  he,  with  a  shake  of  his 
head,  which  was  intended  to  imply  that  the  censure 
of  the  church  must  of  course  attend  any  snodering 
of  those  whom  the  church  had  bound  together ;  but 
which  implied  also,  by  the  absence  from  it  of  any 
intense  clerical  i^everity,  that  as  the  separated  wife 
was  allowed  to  live  with  so  very  respectable  a  lady 
as  Mrs.  Stanbury,  there  must  probably  be  some 
mitigating  circumstances  attending  this  special  sep- 
aration. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  is  like  ?  "  said  Camilla,  after 
a  pause. 

"  Who?"  asked  Arabella. 

"  The  gentleman,"  said  Camilla. 

"  What  gentleman  ?  "  demanded  Arabella. 

"I  don't  mean  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  s^d  Camilla. 

"  I  don't  believe  there  really  is — eh — is  there?" 
said  Mr.  Gibson,  very  timidly. 

"  O  dear,  yea,"  sud  Arabtula. 

"  I 'm  a&aid  there 's  something  of  the  kind,"  Bud 
Camilla.  "  I  'vc  heard  that  there  is,  and  I  Ve  heard 
his  name''  •Then  she  whispered  very  closely  into 
the  ear  of  Mr.  Gibson  the  words,  "  Colonel  Os- 
borne," as  though  her  lips  were  by  far  too  pore  to 
mention  aloud  any  sound  so  full  m  iniquity. 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  But  he 's  quite  an  old  man,"  said  Dorothy,  "  and 
knew  her  fattier  intimately  before  she  was  bom. 
And,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  her  husband  does 
not  suspect  her  in  the  least.  And  it 's  only  because 
there  'a  a  misunderstanding  betVeen  them,  and  not 
at  all  because  of  the  gentleman." 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Camilla. 

"  Ah  I "  exclaimed  Arabella. 

"  That  would  make  a  dilference,"  nud  Mr.  Gib- 
son. 

"But  for  a  manied  woman  to  have  her  name 
mentioned  at  all  with  a  gentleman, —  it  is  so  bad; 

is  it  not,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  "  And  then  Arabella  also 
had  her  whisper  into  the  clergyman's  ear, : —  very 
clo»ely.  "  I 'm  afraid  there 's  not  a  doubt  about  the 
Colonel.    I 'm  afraid  not.'    I  am  indeed." 

"  Two  by  honors  and  the  odd,  and  it 's  my  deal," 
said  Miss  Stanbury,  briskly,  and  the  sharp  click 
with  which  she  put  the  markers  down  upon  the 
table  was  heard  all  through  the  room.  "  I  don't 
want  anybody  to  tell  me,"  she  said,  "  that,  when  a 
young  woman  is  parted  from  her  husband,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  she  has  been  very  fool- 
ish." 

"  But  what's  a  woman  to  do,  if  her  husband  beats 
her  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Crumbie. 

"  Beat  him  again,"  said  Mrs.  MacHugh. 

"  And  the  husband  will  be  sure  to  have  the  worst 
of  it,"  said  Mr.  Crumlne.  **  Well,  I  declare,  if  you 
have  n't  turned  up  an  honor  agfuo,  Miss  Stan- 
bury ! "  • 

"  It  was  your  wife  that  cut  it  to  me,  Mr.  Crumbie." 
Then  they  were  again  at  once  immersed  in  the  play, 
and  tho  name  neither  of  Trevelyan  nor  Odborne 
was  heard  till  Miss  Stanbury  was  marking  her 
double  under  the  candlestick  ;  but  during  all  pauses 
in  the  game  the  conversation  went  back  to  the  same 
topic,  and  when  the  rubber  was  over  they  who  had 
been  playing  it  lost  themselves  for  ten  minutes  in 
the  allurcmenta  of.  the  intere8t|i^^^^|^^t 
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so  Elngular  a  coincidcncQ  tlitkt  the  lady  sboald  Iistc 
^ne  to  Nuncombii  Putiniy  of  all  villages  in  Eng- 
land, atiiJ  to  lliC  house  of  Mrs.  StanWy  of  all  iadits 
ill  Eni^land.  Aijci  then  was  s!n3  innocCnl,  Or  wns 
she  puilty  ?  ami  if  guilty^  in  what  de^cc  'i"  That 
she  had  Lctru  allowed  to  bring  her  baby  ■with  her 
was  coiiBidertid  a  great  point  in  her  faVor.  Mr. 
Crunihie's  opinion  was  that  it  was  "only  a  few 
words."'  Mrs.  Crtiuihio;  iras  afriiid  that  she  had  been 
a  littk  light.  Mrs.  MAiIIugih  said  that  lhL:ru  vsa 
never  fire  without  amofce.  And  Miss  Stanbury,  as 
she  took  her  departure,  declared  that  tht;  yoimg 
women  of  tbe  present  day  did  n't  ivnow  what  they 
wiTC!  after.  "  They  thmk  ihaE  the  world  should  be 
aiil  froLic  and  dancing,  and  tbey  have  no  mor;  idea 
of  iloiufi  thiiir  duty  and  earning  their  bread  ihan  a 
boy  home  for  the  holidays  has  of  doing  lessons." 

Then,  Ba  ebe  went  honre  with  Dorotliy  ai-row  the 
Close,  she  fipoke  a  word  wbiyh  ehc  int*inded  to  be 
very  serious.  "  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  against 
your  mother  for  what  she  hils  dom;  aa  yet.  sotne- 
body  must  take  the  woman  in,  and  perhaps  it  was 
natural.  But  if  that  Colonel  ^\hiit  Vhis-naine 
makes  hi:i  ivay  down  to  Nuntombe  Putney,  your 
mother  must  send  her  paeking,  if  she  has  any  re- 
spect either  for  herself  or  for  Priacilla. 

[To  be  Goatinoed.] 


DUEL  FIGHTING. 

IN  TWO  CUAPTBRS.  —  CnAPTBB  1. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  summing  up  the  characteristics 
of  the  old  French  noblesse,  gives  them  credit  for 
having  possessed  one  merit,  such  as  it  was  :  "  a  per- 
lect  readiness  to  fight  duets."  The  authorities  on 
the  subject  have  recorded  many  curious  stories.  We 
will  lay  the  authorities  under  contribution. 

To  begin  with  the  time  when  the  tide  of  revolu- 
tion was  on  the  flood.  A  certain  young  noble,  M. 
de  Servau,  on  taking  leave  of  some  court  ladies  to 
attend  the  opening  of  the  States  General  in  1789, 
gallantly  shook  out  his  white  cambric  handkerchief 
before  them,  and  said,  "  I  shall  bring  you  back  half 
a  dozen  of  those  troublesotne  Bretons'  ears."  His 
first  cssa^  was  upon  M.  de  Ilcratry,  whose  cheek  he 
stroked  in  a  playful  way.  On  being  remonstrated 
with,  he  repeated  the  familiarity,  and  bad  his  foot 
pounded  beneath  the  Breton's  heavy  boot-heel  in 
return.  A  duel  ensued.  The  courtiers  came  in 
coaches  and  chairs,  attended  by  aervanto  bearing 
torches,  to  witness  the  reaping  of  M.  de  Ser\-an's  first 
crop  of  ears,  instead  of  which  they  saw  the  unfortu- 
nate champion  of  feudalism,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  stretched  d^d  upon  the  ground.  Later, 
the  noblesse  are  said  to  have  leagued  together  to 
get  rid  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, one  by  one,  by  fastening  quarrels  upon  them, 
and  by  systematically  silencing  their  tongues  and  their 
pens  by  the  skilful  application  of  the  requisite  number 
of  inches  of  cold  steel.  This  was,  however,  too  slow 
a  method  for  the  royalist  Faussigny,  who  boldly  pro- 
claimed in  the  Assembly,  that  there  was  but  one 
way  of  dealing  with  the  ultra- patriotic  party  :  "to 
fall,  sword  in  hand,  on  these  gentry  there,"  meaning 
the  members  on  the  extreme  left  Mirabeau,  as  has 
often  beeu  recorded,  refused  to  fight  until  after  the 
constitution  was  made,  and  used  to  content  himself 
with  observing  to  his  challengers,  "  Monsieur,  I  have 
put  your  name  down  on  my  list;  but  I  warn  you 
that  it  is  a  long  one,  and  that  I  grant  no  preferen- 
ces."  Tlia  Granjjc  Baielicre  seclion  prayed  tlie 
A;uemhly  to  declare,  that  whoever  Bent  or  accepted 


achatlerge,  should  be  excluded  from  all  future  flvil 
and  military  employment;  and  one  of  the  Pang 
journals  published  the  proposed  form  of  a  decree, 
iiiCording  to  thu  tcrtas  of  which  every  member  of 
the  Assembly  fighting  a  duel  was  to  be  thxcluded 
from  th(3  As-semhly ;  and  any  Bpeecbes  he  might 
have  made  were  to  be  removed  from  its  records,  aad 
publicly  burnt. 

A  writer  in  thfi  OlservatftiiT  went  fo  fjtr  as  to 
demand  that  all  duelliista  tthould  I)c  hriinded  on  the 
fort:hcad  witli  the  letter  A  (assassin)-  Patriots  wbo 
rtfuaed  to  fight  duels  bad  their  names  printed  in 
large  type  in  the  patriot  Journals;  and  tlie  i^otnjiany 
of  cbasaeiy^  of  thi!  battalion  of  Sainte  Mai^uerite 
passed  a  resolutloti  to  the  effect  that  Ihfcy  would, 
present  theniselves  in  turn  at  the  sittings  of  the 
Nntional  Assembly,  and  would  reganl  a&  personal 
all  quarrels  provoked  with  patriot  deputies,  whom 
lliey  would  defend  to  thisir  last  drop  of  blood." 
Citiziin  lioycr,  however,  went  beyond  this ;  he  was 
prt.'pared,  Atlas  like,  to  take  the  burden  of  aJl 
these  quarrels  on  bis  own  particular  shoulders,  and 
actually  opened  a  bureau  on  the  Passiige  tlu  Boia 
de  Eoiilorjne,  Faubourg  yaint  Denis,  where*  the 
preliminaries  of  these  affairs  might  be  arranged, 
and  whence  he  wrote  to  the  journals  that  he  bad 
made  a  vow  to  defend  the  deputies  against  their 
enemies.  "  I  swear,"  said  he,  "  that  neither  time 
nor  space  shall  shield  from  my  just  vengeance  the 
man  who  has  wounded  a  deputy.  I  possefQ  arms 
that  the  bands  of  patriotism  have  fabricated  for  me. 
Every  kind  of  weapon  is  familiar  to  me  ;  I  give  the 
preference  to  none.  All  satisfy  me,  provided  the 
result  be  death."  Afler  publbbing  this  pot-valiant 
and  sanguinary  declaration,  he  presented  himself  at 
M.  de  Sainte  Luce's,  who  had  an  affair  in  progress 
with  young  M.  de  Bochambeau,  whereupon  this 
nobleman  put  the  bragging  condottiere  out  at  the 
door.  In  no  wise  discouraged  by  this  insult.  Citizen 
Boyer  formed  a  school,  and  enlisted  a  battalion  of 
fifty  spadassinicides  (bully  killers),  and  wrote  again 
to  the  newspapers,  renewing  his  professions  of  coup- 
age  and  bis  threats  of  vengeance. 

While  the  duels  between  the  royalists  and  pa- 
triots were  at  their  height,  Gervais,  the  maUre 
(Farmes  of  Viscount  de  Mirabeau  (Barrel  Mirabeau 
as  he  was  called  by  reason  of  his  bulk  and  his  poweiB 
of  imbibition),  used  to  pass  his  nights  in  training 
young  aristocrats  to  spit  patriot  orators  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  on  the  coming  morning. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815 
scarcely  a  day  went  by  without  its  hostile  meeting 
in  Pans,  chiefly  between  the  officers  of  Napoleon's 
army  and  those  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth's  Body 
Guard,  but  also  between  the  former  and  the  varions 
English,  Prussian,  Russian,  and  Austrian  officers  in 
the  French  capitah  The  Bonapanist  officers  would 
repair  to  the  Caf(5  Foy,  the  rendezvous  of  Prussian 
military  men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  picking  quar- 
rels with  thtim ;  and  if  the  opportunity  presented 
itself,  they  would  insult  English  officers  with  equal 
readiness.  Captain  Gronow,  known  by  his  lively 
'■  reminiscences,"  who  was  a  dead  shot,  was  walking 
with  a  lady  in  the  Palais  Royal,  when  a  Bonaparttst 
officer,  a  notorious  duellist,  afier  announcing  that 
be  intended  to  bully  an  "  Anglais,"  proceeded  to 
place  his  arm  round  the  lady's  waist.  On  being 
remonstrated  with,  he  replied  by  spitting  in  Cap- 
tain Gronow's  face,  and  was  instantly  felled  to  tbe 
ground  for  bis  filthy  impertinence.  A  meeting  took 
place  the  following  morning,  tlie  Frenchman  brag- 
ging that  he  intended  to  add  pn  .^^^^^^^rja  hia 
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list  of  killed  and  wounded.  He  fired,  and  singed 
hiB  opponent's  whiskers,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was 
shot  through  the  heart.  Gronow,  having  afterwards 
to  fight  with  the  French  officer's  second,  was  con- 
tent to  wound  his  adversary  in  the  knee,  —  an  act 
of  forbearance  which  brought  the  captain  no  less 
than  eleven  challenges.  The  French  Minister  of 
AVar,  however,  interfered,  and  no  more  meetings 
took  place. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  duellists,  the 
Count  de  LarilHfere,  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux.  He 
was  at  the  time  of  my  story  a  man  of  between  thir- 
ty-five and  forty  years  of  age,  tall,  well  made,  and 
with  polished  manners  ;  in  short,  his  appearance 
utterly  belted  the  good-for-nothing  kind  of  life  he 
was  in  the  hubit  of  leading.  One  day  while  he  was 
walking  with  a  friend,  or,  rather,  an  accomplice, 
in  the  most  frequented  street  of  Bordeaux,  he  saw 
approaching  them,  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  honorable  merchants  of  the 
town,  with  his  newlj  married  wife  upon  his  arm. 
When  the  young  couple  were  within  hearing,  Lar- 
illicre  advanced  courteously  towards  them,  hat  in 
hand,  and  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  with  all 
the  outward  semblance  of  a  well-bred  man,  who  is 
about  to  deliver  himself  of  a  speech  of  more  than 
ordioaiy  politeness.  *'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  the  merchant,  who  with  his  wife 
had  abruptly  halted,  "  but  I  have  just  made  a  bet 
with  my  fnerid,  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  present- 
ing to  you,"  here  he  mentioned  his  friend's  name 
and  quiuity  in  due  form,  "that  I  will  kiss  your  wife 
on  your  arm,"  —  the  husband,  knowing  the  count's 
character  and  reputation,  here  became  ghastly 
pale,  —  "  after  having,  first  of  all,  given  you  a  box  , 
on  the  ear."  Saving  this,  the  miscreant  stared  im- 
pudently in  the  face  of  the  amazed  merchant,  who 
was,  however,  stiU  more  amazed  to  find,  spite  of  all 
the  resistance  he  could  offer,  both  threats  put  into 
immediate  execution.  A  challenge  and  a  meeting 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  which  resulted  in  the 
injured  party  receiving  his  death  wound,  and  the 
aggressor  going  forth  in  search  of  new  victims. 

After  proceeding  for  some  time  in  tbis  course,  La- 
riltiere  was  enabled  to  boast  of  having  killed  no  less 
than  eleven  individuals  ;  of  those  whom  he  had 
merely  wounded,  he  took  no  kind  of  account.  He 
had  iought  altogether  upwards  of  forty  duels  and 
was  bent  upon  making  up  his  dozen,  afler  which  he 
proposed  to  rest  for  a  time,  and  to  continue  his  prac- 
tice with  the  new  cavalry  sabre,  to  which,  as  being 
a  far  more  deadly  weapon  than  the  ordinary  small- 
sword, he  had  taken  a  strange  fancy.  This  lauda- 
ble dcdre  of  his  was  not  destined  to  be  realized,  for 
he  was  himself  killed  in  a  duel,  tinder  rather  strange 
circumstances,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his 
eleventh  and  last  victim. 

On  the  evening  of  a  masked  ball  at  the  grand 
theatre  at  Bordeaux,  Larilli^re  was  seated  in  an  ad- 
joining cafe,  which  he  was  In  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing with  the  members  of  his  own  particular  set.  It 
was  eleven  o'clock,  and  our  duellist,  who  had  been 
for  the  moment  abandoned  by  his  ordinary  compan- 
ions, feeling  in  no  particularly  quarrelsome  humor, 
was  occupied  in  peacefully  imbibing  a  glass  of 
punch.  Suddenly,  a  tall  young  man,  wearing  a 
black  domino,  and  with  his  face  concealed  behind  a 
black  velvet  mask,  entered  the  cafd,  and  strode  up 
to  the  table  at  which  Laiillifere  was  seated. 

None  of  the  orcUnary  habitu^  of  the  caf^  took  any 
pwUcular  notice  of  the  new-comer  on  bis  entrance, 
as  the  masked  ball,  which  was  to  take  place  that 


rffght,  sufEciently  explained  his  costume ;  but,  no 
sooner  was  the  mysterious  visitor  observed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Larillicre's  table,  than  all  eyes  were  at- 
tracted towards  him.  Without  a  single  preliminary 
observation  be  seized  hold  of  Larilliere's  glass, 
threw  away  the  punch  it  contained,  and  ordered  the 
waiter,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  bring  a  small  bottle  of 
orgeat  in  place  of  it. 

Witnesses  of  the  scene  say  that,  at  this  moment, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  they  observed  La- 
rlllifere  turn  pale.  It  was  the  common  belief  in 
Bordeaux  that,  during  the  fifteen  years  tbis  man 
had  been  applying  himself  to  the  task  of  destruction, 
he  had  never  once  allowed  his  countenance  to  be- 
tray the  Bliohtest  emotion.  "Scoundrel!"  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  masked  adversary,  "  you  do  not  know 
who  I  am,"  making,  at  the  same  moment,  a  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  effort  to  remove  the  mask  from  the 
stranj'er's  face. 

"  I  Know  who  you  are  perfectly  well,"  coldly  re- 
plied the  unknown,  forcing  Larilli^re  violently  back 
with  one  hand.  All  present  started  to  their  feet, 
and,  though  no  one  among  them  ventured  to  ap- 
proach the  disputants,  they  contemj^ted  none  the 
less  anxbusly  the  issue  of  this  strange  provoca- 
tion. . 

"Waiter,"  exclaimed  the  unknown,  "be  quick 
with  that  bottle  of  orgeat." 

At  this  second  command  the  bottle  was  brought ; 
whereupon  the  masked  man,  still  standing  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  Larilliere,  who  was  foaming  at  the 
mouth  with  rage,  proceeded  to  draw  a  pistol  from 
his  rioht-hand  pocket  Then  addresmig  hiB  adv^ 
sary,  he  said:  — - 

"  If  in  the  presence  of  this  company,  and  for  my 
own  personal  satisfaction,  you  do  not  at  once  swal- 
low this  glafs  of  orgeat,  I  will  blow  out  your  brains 
with  as  uttle  <;ompunction  as  I  would  those  of  a  dog. 
Should  you,  however,  perform  my  bidding,  I  wUl 
then  do  you  the  lumor  of  fighting,  with  you  to-iqor- 
row  morning." 

"  With  the  sabre  ?  "  asked  Larillilre,  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  rage. 

"  With  whatever  weapon  you  please,"  replied  the 
stranger,  disdainfully.  Whereupon  Larilliere  swal- 
lowed the  orgeat,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
as  though  it  were  to  him  the  dregs  of  a  bitter  cup 
indeed,  while  every  one  present  prefierred  a  death- 
like silence. 

The  masked  man,  satisfied  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  provocation^  now  retired;  saying  to 
Lariilibre  as  he  did  so,  in  a  tone  of  vrace  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  lookers-on :  — 

•*  To-day  I  have  humbled  you  sufficiently;  to- 
morrow I  intend  to  take  your  life.  My  seconds 
will  wait  on  you  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
We  w  ill  fight  on  the  spot  where  you  killed  the  young 
Chevalier  de  C." 

This  was  the  name  of  the  count's  eleventh  victim. 

The  following  morning,  Larilliere  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  no  longer  wearing  a  mask, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  some  twenty-five  years 
old.  The  seconds  by  whom  he  was  accompanied 
were  two  common  soldiers,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
regiments  stationed  in  the  citadel  of  Blaye.  The 
bearing  of  the  unknown  was  collected  and  dignified, 
and  singularly  resolute.  His  seconds  had  brought 
weapons  to  the  ground,  but  Larilli&re's  seconds  took 
exception  to  them,  at  which  a  scarcely  perceptible 
smile  passed  over  the  stranger's  face. 

On  taking  his  position,  Larilliere  turned  to- 
wards the  second  nearest  to  him,  aad  said,  in  an 
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nndertooe,  "  For  once,  I  believe,  I  have  foond  my 
equal." 

The  combat  commenced.  At  the  lirst  passes  the 
count  was  confirmed  in  bis  opinion  that  he  bad 
to  deal  with  a  ekilful  adversary.  However,  his 
courage  did  not  fail  him,  though  there  were  times 
when  De  seemed  to  lose  his  accjustomed  composure. 
Lunges  and  parryinga  succepded  each  other  with 
rapidity  on  both  sides.  Larillifcre,  desirous  of  bring- 
ing the  aiTair  to  a  clone,  had  already  tried  his  Bnish- 
ing  thrust  two  or  three  times,  hut  only  to  find 
his  sword  turned  a^de  by  his  adverttarj-'a  blade. 
Harassed  at  finding  his  efibrts  unavuling,  he  inso- 
lently remarked  to  bis  opponent,  "  Well,  sir,  at 
what  hour  do  you  intend  to  kill  me?" 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  clash  of  the  two  swords.  Then  the  stranger, 
who  seemed  to  have  profited  by  that  slight  interval 
to  assure  him-'clf  that  the  advantage  of  the  encoun- 
ter lay  decidedly  with  him,  quietly  replied  to  Laril- 
lifere's  last  question,  "  Immediately."  Saying 
which,  he  thrust  the  point  of  his  sword  between  the 
ribs  "of  his  adversary,  who  sprang  backwards, 
tottered,  and  sank  into  the  arms  of  his  nearest 
second.  Putting  his  right  hand  to  his  wound,  the 
count  said,  with  difficulty  :  "  That,  sir,  is  not  a  sabre 
cut ;  it  is  a  thrust  with  the  point,  —  with  the  sabre  I 
(eared  no  one."  In  a  few  moments  ho  full  back 
dead. 

He  stranjjer  now  advanced  politely^  towards  the 
seconds  of  his  victim,  and  inquired  if  he  was  at 

liberty  to  depart 

"Will  you  at  least  tell  ua  your  name?"  asked 
they,  in  reply. 

Larillifere'a  opponent  proved  to  be  one  of  the  young 
officers  of  the  garrison  at  Blaye.  When  the  fact  of 
the  count's  death  became  generally  known  in  Bor- 
deaux, many  mothers  of  families  actually  had  masses 
said,  in  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  having 
delivered  them-from  so  dreaded  a  scourge. 

Afler  this  detestable  count's  death,  thci'C  sprang  up 
in  Bordeaux  a  tribe  of  duellists,  obstinately  prepared 
to  contest  with  each  other  the  succession  to  that 
vacant  poet  of  infamy  which  the  count  had  for  sev- 
eral years  filled  without  a  rival.  Among  these  as- 
pirants were  two  more  audacious  and  resolnte  than 
the  rest,  who  eventually  remained  masters  of  the 
field  of  action,  and  for  five  years  rivalled  each  other 
in  effrontery  and  temerity,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  coveted  title  of"  first  blade."  In  this  strange 
kind  of  contest,  in  which  each  at  times  gave  proofs 
of  a  laudable  courage,  they  displayed  no  lack  of 
artifice  to  impart  to  their  more  insolent  provocations 
all  the  importance  of  a  great  Bcandal.  One  of  the 
pair,  an  Italian  by  birth,  but  resident  in  France  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  recently  settled  at  Bor- 
deaux, was  the  Marquis  de  Lignano,  better  known 
by  the  simple  title  of^  the  Marquis.  He  was  rather 
above  thirty-five  yean  of  age;  of  a  small,  thin, 
weakly  figure ;  and  with  a  repulsive,  sickly  looking 
countenance.  He  was  excessively  nervous  and  pet- 
ulant. The  sound  of  his  voice  grated  most  disagree- 
ably on  the  ear,  and  it  was  imjposuble  to  look  at  the 
man  while  he  was  speaking,  with  bis  head  insolently 
thrown  back,  without  conceiving  a  strong  prejudice 
against  him. 

The  Marquis  handled  his  sword  like  no  other 
individual  skilful  of  fence ;  his  lunges  were  lively, 
jerky,  in  fact,  singularly  rapid,  and  commonly  mor- 
taL  He  recognized  but  a  single  rival,  only  one 
fnemnn  tmUv  worthv  of  his  Steel.    This  was  hU 


intimate  fnend,  M.  Lucien  Claveau,  who  for  ike 
moment  shared  his  glory,  but  whom  be  hoped  some 
day  to  kill,  and  so  peaceably  to  enjoy  tiie  succes»oa 
of  the  deceased  Count  de  LarilliSre.  The  inhatu- 
tants  of  Bordeaux,  victims  of  the  turpitudes  of  this 
pair  of  epadassins,  on  their  part,  looked  forward 
with  interest  to  a  contest  which  they  knew  to  be 
inevitable,  and  the  issue  of  which  would  be  their 
certain  deliverance  from  one  or  the  other  sconi^e. 
Meanwhile  the  Marquis  and  Lucien  Claveau  seemed 
on  the  most  intimate  and  agreeable  terms. 

Some  few  days  subsequent  to  a  meeting  which 
resulted  in  the  Marquis  Killing  his  adversary  (and 
which  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time  on  account  of 
the  peculiarly  unjustifiable  act  which  led  to  it), 
Lucien  Claveau,  priding  himself  upon  bis  brute 
strength,  and  jealous  of  bis  rivals  reputation, 
resolved  to  outdo  the  Marquis  in  some  more  than 
ordinarily  extravagant  proceeding.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  went  one  evening  to  the  opera,  accompa- 
nied by  a  fnend  and  accomplice.  Claveau,  baling 
slowly  scanned  the  different  individuals  seated  in  the 
stalb,  fixed  upon  the  particular  person  whom  he 
would'  incult,  and  then  sat  bimself  immediately 
behind  that  person.  The  curtain  rose  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  performance,  and  when  the  audi- 
ence were  eagerly  listening  to  the  singers,  Claveau 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  pack  of  caras,  which  he 
gravely  proceeded  to  shuffle ;  Watching  all  the 
while,  with  a  fierce  look,  the  slightest  movements  c£ 
the  individual  with  whom  ho  was  bent  upon  |Hcking 
a  quarrel.  His  friend  having  cut  the  caras,  he  dealt 
to  bis  friend  and  to  himself,  and  thb  pair  of  spados- 
sins  commenced  playing  a  game  of  ^oarte  on  the 
crown  of  a  bat,  as  unconcernedly  as  though  they  had 
been  in  the  card-room  of  their  club.  Suddenly,  and 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  principal  singer 
entered,  Claveau  cried  out  so  that  the  whole  house 
might  hear  him  :  — - 

"  I  mark  the  king  !  " 

A  loud  murmur  followed  this  untimely  exclama- 
tion. 

*'  Silence ! "  shouted  the  predestined  victim,  look- 
ing round  at  Claveau  and  perfectly  nncouBCious  of 
die  fate  in  store  for  him. 

"  I  tell  ^ou  that  I  mark  the  king  I "  roared  Clar 
veau,  darting  back  on  him  a  savage  glance. 

"  And  I  tell  you  that  you  are  an  ill-mannered  fel- 
low," was  the  response. 

At  these  words  the  duellist  rose,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  clamor  raised  by  the  protests  of  the  audience, 
gave  a  sharp  box  on  the  ear  to  the  unhappy  indi- 
vidual who  had  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him. 
Addi-esscs  were,  of  course,  exchanged,  and  Lucien 
Claveau  quitted  the  theatre  perfectly  satisfied,  for 
the  outrage  bad  been  as  public  as  possible.  On  the 
following  day  the  duellist  killed  his  man,  and 
thought  himself  entitled  to  share  the  Maiquis's 
honors. 

When  the  latter  was  informed  of  all  the  details  of 
the  quarrel,  he  called  immediately  on  Claveau  to 
congratulate  him. 

"■  What  you  have  been  ddng  u  certunly  ra^er 
remarkable  in  its  way,"  said  the  Marquis,  **bizt  I 
promise  you  2  will  hit  upon  something  better  still." 

"That  is  hardly  possible,"  replied  his  friend, 
"unless  wo  ourselves  were  to  fight,, and  —  " 

'*  So,  then,  yon,  too,  think  of  tiiia  coming  aboat 
between  us,  —  do  you  ?  "  asked  tiie  Uarquia,  regard- 
ing bis  rival  languidly. 

"  One  day  or  other,  I  fear,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  BshU"  reioined  Clnveati.  "  We  shallJiA  foerwl  tr* 
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take  the  step,  sooner  or  later,  I  fancy,  in  defence  of 
our  reputations." 

"My  poor  friend,  I  hope  not!"  exclaimed  Lig- 
nano,  grasping  Claveau's  nand  with  an  affectation 
of  tenderness. 

"  Dear  old  fellow  !  "  responded  the  other,  pumping 
up  with  considerable  eflbrt  a  liypocrittcal  tear. 

One  can  imagioe  a  couple  oi  hyenas,  as  the^  dis- 
pute in  the  night-time  over  some  dead  body,  intei^ 
changing  such  sickening  expressions  of  sympathy. 

"  Erelong  you  shall  hear  me  talked  about,"  re- 
joined the  Marquis,  on  taking  leave-  Indeed,  he 
was  not  the  man  to  allow  Lucian  Claveau  to  enjoy 
his  triumph  long.  He  was  resolved  to  outdo  his 
rival,  and  in  a  few  days  had  decided  upon  his 
plan. 


MADAME  DE  LAFAYETTE. 

[nwulated  for  Etert  Sattbdat  from  the  Rtmit  dti  Deux 
Monttes,] 

The  French  public  were  surprised  and  charmed 
three  years  ago  by  the  appearance  of  a  biography 
of  Mme.  de  Montagu.  Anne-Faule-Dominique  de 
Noailles,  Marquise  de  MontagUj  was  destined  oy  her 
birth  to  live  in  the  meet  brilliant  of  worlds,  when 
the  revolution  of  1 789  broke  out.  Her  father-in-law 
and  her  husband  emigrated,  and  she  followed  them. 
The  tableau  of  her  life  is  only  the  history  of  long 
suSeriiw,  which  she  endured  with  admirable  cour- 
age. This  touching  recital  has  Just  received  a  com- 
plement still  more  interesting,  m  a  life  of  Mme.  de 
Lafayette,  the  sister  of  Mme.  de  Montagu,  preceded 
by  a  memoir  of  their  mother,  the  Duchesse  d'A/en. 
To  increase  the  interest,  Mme.  de  Lafayette  has 
written  herself  the  memoir  of  her  mother,  and  her 
own  history  has  been  written  by  her  daughter,  Mme. 
de  Lasteyrie.  Never  was  there  a  family  so  fruitful 
in  heroic  women,  sacredly  devoted  to  their  duties 
and  tried  by  the  most  terrible  misfortunes.  The 
distinction  conferred  by  rank  and  the  lustre  of  glory 
enhance  these  recollections,  but  even  if  it  were  not 
a  question  of  such  great  names,  so  many  graces  and 
virtues  would  sufBce  to  inspire  astonishment,  respect, 
and  admiration. 

The  memoir  of  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen  is  published 
to-day  for  the  first  time ;  but  it  had  been  already 

Srlnted  in  a  small  number  of  copies  by  the  Duchesse 
e  Luynes,  who  had  a  printing-press  in  use  at  the 
Chateau  de  Dampierre.  The  granddaughter  of  the 
Chancelier  d'Agnesseau,  Mme.  d'Ayen,  bad  been 
brought  up  under  the  eyes  of  her  grandfather,  of 
whom  a  few  letters  have  been  preserved,  addressed 
to  his  dear  Henriette.  This  wife  of  the  Chancelier 
was  also  an  exemplary  woman  ;  she  who  said  to  her 
husband,  when  threatened  with  complete  disgrace 
by  Louis  XIV.,  "  Forget  wife  and  cnildren,  think 
only  of  duty  and  honor."  The  Chancelier  himself, 
in  spite  oi  some  poUtical  weaknesses  which  are 
explained  by  the  ideas  of  the  time,  was  the  greatest 
magistrate  of  the  old  monarchy,  great  both  through 
his  mind  and  his  heart.  Saint  Simon,  who  neither 
loved  nor  admired  any  one,  said  of  him :  "  Much  in- 
telliffenc^,  application,  penetration,  leaminj^of  every 
kind,  gravity,  piety,  equi^,  aod  innocence  m  habits, 
make  the  foundation  of  M.  d'Agnesseau's  character." 
The  son  of  a  provincial  Intendant,  he  bad  raised 
himself  so  high  in  the  public  esteem  that  his  family 
seemed  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  alliances.  His 
granddaughter  had  married  in  1755  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Mar^chal  de  Noailles,  who  bore,  according  to 
usage,  the  title  of  Due  d'Ayen,  and  who,  having 


become  Due  de  Noailles  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  died  a  peer  of  France  io  1824. 

The  life  of  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen  was  for  a  long 
time  unmarked  by  many  events ;  the  birth  of  her 
five  daughters,  their  education,  tfa^r  first-commu- 
nion, their  marriage,  the  birth  of  her  grandchildren, 
the  sickness  and  death  of  her  neighbors,  —  these  were 
all.  She  cared  little  for  the  world,  and  was  not  very 
happy  as  a  wife.  "  My  father,"  said  delicately  Mme. 
de  Lafayette,  "  whose  attachment  showed  itself  on 
every  occasion  when  he  felt  in  any  way  uneasy  for 
her,  and  whose  just  confidence,  founded  on  mutual 
esteem,  was  visible  every  time  that  there  was  a  ques- 
tion between  them  of  any  great  interests,  especially 
of  ours,  lived,  however,  little  at  home.  Perhaps  my 
mother  had  in  their  early  youth  let  a  young  man 
(the  Due  d'Ayen  was  younger  than  his  wife)  per-  , 
ceive  too  clearly  the  superiority  of  her  reason ; 
perhaps  she  had  neglected  too  much  the  means  of 
pleasing;  at  least  she  reproached  herself  with  hav- 
ing done  so.  Her  tenderness  only  concentrated 
itself  with  the  more  vivacity  on  her  children.  The 
eldest  of  her  daughters  married  the  Yicomte  de 
Noailles,  her  cousm;  the  second,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette ;  the  third,  the  Yicomte  de  Tb^an ;  the 
fourth,  the  Marquis  de  Montagu ;  and  the  last,  the 
Marquis  de  Grammont.  She  had  had  a  son,  but  she 
had  lost  him  in  the  cradle.  She  had,  besides,  the 
sorrow  of  losing  a  daughter,  Mme.  de  Tbesan,  who 
died  in  1788.  Her  life  was  full  of  sadness,  but  it 
was  also  fu'l  of  joy,  through  her  piety,  her  charity, 
the  pleasantness  and  solidity  of  ner  mind,  the 
respectful  attachment  which  her  daughters  showed 
for  her,  and  the  strong  affection  which  united  them. 

Her  last  years  were  troubled  by  the  political  agi- 
tations which  were  to  have  for  her  so  horrible  an 
end.  Two  of  her  sons-in-law,  MM.  De  Lafayette 
and  De  Noailles,  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  new 
ideas.  She  saw  them  both  fighting  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Americans,  and  both  taking  part  in 
the  acts  of  the  constituent  assembly.  While  Lafay- 
ette accepted  the  command  of  the  National  Guanl, 
and  proposed  the  declaration  of  rights,  the  Yicomte 
de  Noailles  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  cele- 
brated acts  of  the  night  of  the  4th  August  She 
first  approved  of  their  opinions  and  their  conduct, 
but  she  ended  by  becoming  uneasy  and  afflicted  at 
Lhem.  She  saw  all  the  events  of  the  revolution  un- 
roll tAiemsetves.  During  the  day  of  the  10th  August, 
she  had  to  tremble  for  her  husband,  who,  in  his 
quality  of  Captain  of  the  Guards,  was  at  the  Tuileries 
with  the  king,  and  who  escaped  death  by  a  miracle. 
She  saw  aJl  the  members  ot  her  family  fiigitives  or 
prisoners,  and  remained  alone  at  Paris  with  her 
mothei^in-law,  the  old  Mar^chale,  and  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  Yicomtesse  de  Noailles,  who  had 
three  young  children.  She  was  forced  to  sell  her 
diamonds  in  order  to  live.  She  saw  the  judgment 
and  the  execution  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
bloody  Beign  of  Terror.  She  was  arrested  with  her 
daughter  and  her  mother-in-law  in  the  month  of  May, 
1794,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Luxemboui^,  where 
she  found  the  Duchesse  d'OrtiSans,  the  mother  of- 
Louis  Philippe  and  grand-daughter  of  the  Comte  de 
Toulouse,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  grandfa- 
ther of  the  Due  d'Ayen.  She  appeared  before  the 
revolutionai^r  tribunal  five  days  only  before  the  0 
Ihermidor. 

"tliis  memoir  terminates  with  the  most  admirable 
page  which  relignon  has  ever  inspired.  We  had 
already  read  by  fragments,  in  the  History  of  Mme. 
de  Montagu,  the  recital  of  the  last  moments  of  the 
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Mar^chale  de  Noailles,  of  the  Duchene  d'Ayen 
and  of  the  Yicomtesse  de  Noailles,  esecated  all 
three  on  the  same  day.  This  time  we  have  the  recit- 
al quite  complete,  and  it  well  deserves  that  none  of 
it  shoutd  be  losC  It  was  written  by  a  priest  of  the 
Oratory,  the  Abb^  Carrichon,  the  confessor  of  the 
Dochesse  d'Ayen  and  of  her  daughter.  One  day  that 
he  was  exlun'tiog  bis  penitents  to  prepare  for  death, 
he  said  to  them :  If  you  go  to  tke  guillotine,  and 
if  God  gives  me  strengthf  I  iriU  accompany  you 
there."  They  took  faun  at  his  word,  and  mm  out 
with  vivacity,  "  Will  yon  promise  as  ?  "  "  Yes,"  he 
answered,  "  and  in  order  Ifiat  you  may  recognize  me, 
I  shall  have  on  a  blue  coat  and  a  red  vest."  The 
day  when  the  three  victims  mounted  the  fatal  cart, 
the  Ahh6  Cdlrichon,  disguieed  as  he  had  promised, 
threatened  himself  with  certain  death  if  be  was 
discovered  mingled  in  the  crowd,  and  followed  them 
on  foot  up  to  the  scaflbid  ;  he  had  trouble  at  first  to 
make  himself  be  recognized,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
to  put  himself  in  view ;  but,  a  storm  having  broken 
out^  the  people  dispersed,  and  the  virtuous  priest  re- 
mained alone.  "Mme.  de  Noailles  perceived  me, 
and,  smiling,  seemed  to  say  to  me:  'Aht  there 
yoD  are  at  last.  Ah  I  how  glad  we  are. .  We  looked 
for  you  a  long  time.  Mamma,  there  he  ia.'  Mme. 
d'Ayen  revived.  All  my  irresolution  ceased.  I 
felt  in  myself  an  extraordmary  courage.  BatJied  in 
sweat  and  rain,  I  continued  to  walk  near  them. 
The  storm  was  at  its  hi^est  point,  the  wind  more 
impetuous.  The  ladies  m  the  first  cart  were  very 
much  troubled  by  it,  pailicnlarly  the  Mar^chale  de 
Noaitles ;  her  large  ca:p  was  thrown  back,  letting 
her  gray  hair  be  seen  ;  she  tottered  on  her  misera- 
ble seat,  which  had  no  support,  her  hands  tied  behind 
her  back.  We  arrived  at  the  open  place  where  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  begins.  I  went  before,  I 
examined  it,  and  I  said  to  myself,  —  "  This  is  the  best 
place  to  give  them  what  tbe^  wish  so  much  to  re- 
ceive." The  cart  was  going  slower.  I  tamed 
towards  them,  I  made  a  ngn  to  Mme.  de  Noailles, 
which  she  understood  pernctly.  Mamma,  M.  Cu>* 
richon  is  going  to  give  us  the  ahsolndon.  Immedi- 
ately they  bowed  tneir  heads  with  an  air  of  repent- 
ance, of  contrition,  of  emotion,  of  hope,  and  of  piety. 
I  raised  my  hand,  and,  with  my  head  covered,  pro- 
nounced toe  fbrmala  of  absolution  and  the  words 
which  follow  it  very  distinctly,  and  with  a  preter- 
naturid  attention.  They  joined  in  it  better*than 
ever.  I  shall  never  forget  that  charming  picture. 
From  that  moment,  the  storm  went  down,  the  rain 
diminished,  and  seemed  to  have  existed  only  for  the 
success  of  that  which  was  bo  much  denred  on  both 
sides.    I  blessed  God  ;  they  did  also." 

What  a  picture,  in  fact !  the  good  priest  calls  it 
charminj;,  and  such  a  word  in  such  a  moment  is  sub- 
lime. The  details  of  tbe  execution  are  related  with 
the  same  eloquent  nmplicity.  Hie  Mar^hale  de 
Notdlles  ascended  on  toe  altar  of  sacrifice.  The  top 
of  her  dress  had  to  be  folded  in,  tliat  her  neck  might 
be  nncoverod.  I  was  impatient  to  go  away,  and  yet 
I  wished  to  drink  the  cap  to  the  dr^  and  to  keep 
■  my  word,  since  God  gave  me  the  strength  to  contain 
myself  in  the  midst  of  so  many  emotions.  Six  ladies 
next  passed.  Mme.  d'Ayen  was  the  tenth.  How 
pleased  she  seemed  to  me  to  die  before  her  daugh- 
ter! When  she  ascended  the  scaffold,  the  chief 
executioner  tore  off  her  cap.  As  it  was  fastened,  by 
a  pin  which  he  had  not  taken  oat,  the  hair  was  pulled 
violently,  which  caas^  her  tome  pain,  which  showed 
itself  in  her  features.  Tbe  mother  disappeared ;  her 
worthy  and  tender  daughter  took  her  {miob.  What 


emotion  I  fdt  on  seeing  this  young  lady  all  in  white, 
seeming  much  younger  than  she  was,  like  a  gentle 
litUe  Iamb  going  to  be  slaughtered  !  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  present  at  the  martyrdom  of  one  of  t^ose 
young  virgins  or  holy  women  such  as  they  are  rep- 
resented to  us.  What  happened  to  the  mother, 
happened  also  to  her :  t^e  same  forgetfulness  of  tbe 
pin,  the  same  ngn  pain,  and  at  once  the  same 
calm,  the  same  death.  What  an  abuodaace  of 
vermilion  blood  flowed  from  the  bead  and  the  neck  I 
How  happy  she  is  I  I  cried  to  myself,  wl^  her 
body  was  thrown  into  that  frightful  cofRa. 

"  The  daughter,  ^randdau^ter  and  sister  of  these 
three  innocent  victims,  Adnenne  de  Noailles,  Mar- 
quis^ de  Lafayette,  was  bom  in  1 759.  Her  daugh- 
ter tells  us  that  she  was  in  her  childhood  very  much 
troubled  by  doubts  on  religion.  This  agitation 
commenced  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  lasted  several 
years.  Although  she  experienced  great  trouble 
from  her  uncertaioties,  she  voluntarily  deferred  her 
first  communion  until  tbe  moment  they  had  ceased, 
which  was  already  an  astonishtng  trait  of  character 
in  a  child  of  this  age.  She  married  when  fourteen 
and  a  half;  M.  de  Lafityette  waa  himself  only  six- 
teen. She  was  almost  in  her  ei^teenth  year,  and 
waa  approaching  her  second  con&emrat,  when  her 
husband  departed  for  America.  She  endared  with 
courage  this  unexpected  separation;  her  ardent 
love  ror  her  husband  was  exactiy  what  made  her 
strength.  The  resolution  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  which 
some  very  much  applauded,  was  blamed  exceeding- 
ly by  others ;  the  Due  d'Ayen  in  particular  did  not 
dissemble  his  anger.  The  young  wife  did  without 
he^tating  what  she  was  to  do  all  her  tile,  —  she  took 
the  part  of  her  husband  agunst  her  own  family,  and 
BwaUowed  her  tears.  Lafayette  returned  witii 
gratitude  this  passionate  devotitm ;  what  might  have 
divided  them  united  tftem  more  closely.  In  tbe 
General's  memoirs  has  been  published  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  to  announce  to  her  that 
he  had  been  wounded  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Brandj^wine ;  never  has  eonjnnl  affection  spoken  a 
more  ingenious  and  more  deucate  language,  and 
one  can  understand  wtthoat  ^fficulty  that  this 
brilliant  young  man,  who  knew  how  to  pat  so  much 
grace  into  heroism,  has  been  tenderly  loved. 

"  I  have  a  little  story  to  tell  you.  I  might  say  to 
you  that  prudent  reflections  kept  me  some  weeks  tn 
my  bed,  safe  from  danger ;  but  I  most  confess  that  I 
waa'invited  to  do  so  by  a  slight  wound  in  the  le^, 
which  I  got  I  do  not  know  how,  for  I  certainly  did 
not  expose  myself  I^et  us  speak  then  of  this 
wound ',  it.paases  into  the  flesh,  touches  neither  bone 
nor  nerve  ;  the  sui^eons  are  astonished  at  the 
promptitude  with  which  it  is  healing.  They  fi^ 
into  ecstasy  every  time  they  dress  it,  and  pretend 
that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  wtmd.  I, 
for  my  part,  think  it  is  a  very  foul  and  vety  tiresome 
thing.  That  droends  on  tastes;  but  at  the  bottom, 
if  a  man  had  himself  wounded  for  amusement,  be 
shonld  first  come  to  see  how  I  was,  in  order  to  have 
it  done  t^e  same  way.  This,  my  dear  heart,  b  the 
history  of  what  I  call  pompously  my  wonnd,  in  order 
to  give  ihyself  airs  and  to  render  myself  interesting. 
Now,  as  the  wife  of  an  American  general  officer,  I 
must  give  you  your  lesson.  Tbe^  will  tell  yoa: 
*  They  have  been  beaten.'  Yon  will  answer,  '  It  is 
true,  but  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  killing  many 
more  of  tbe  enemy  than  they  have  lost  themselves.' 
Then  they  will  add :  '  It  is  very  well,  but  Philadel- 
phia is  tuen,  the  capital  of  America,  the  bonle> 
vaid  of  liberty.'  To  which  you  will  answer  politely : 
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*  Yoa  are  idiots.  Philadelphia  is  a  stupid  town,  open 
on  all  ndea.' " 

At  this  moment,  the  caase  of  the  Americans 
seemed  desperate,  bat  by  his  confidence  and  good- 
hdmor  the  young  Frenchman  reinspired  courage. 
The  rumor  of  bis  death  prevuled  in  Europe.  When 
warcely  recovered,  be  took  an  active  part  in  the 
battles  which  tamed  the  fortone.  The  influence  of 
opinion  forced  the  French  government  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Lafayette 
returned  to. France  to  huny  on  the  sending  of  the 
promised  saccors.  The  ministiy  had  received 
lavorably  the  project  of  a  descent  upon  England ; 
SO.OOO  men  were  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Norman- 
dy, under  the  command  of  the  Marshal  de  Broglie, 
then  of  the  Mardchal  de  Vaux,  and  Lafayette  went 
himself  to  Havre  to  superintend  the  preparations. 
Tlie  difficulty  of  execution  having  caused  this  pro- 
ject to  be  abandoned,  a  detachment  of  the  expedi- 
tionary corps  was  sent  to  America.  Lafayette  pre- 
ceded it,  to  carrjr  the  good  news.  During  these 
goings  and  comings  the  young  wife  wept  and 
prayed.  "  My  mother's  griev  says  Mme.  de  Laatey- 
rie,_"was  greater  than  on  the  first  voyage.  Her 
■ieeling  had  increased  from  her  uneasiness  and  from 
the  charm  of  the  moments  she  bad  passed  with  my 
father.  She  vas  then  nineteen.  Her  impressions 
had  become  stronger  and  deeper;  a  closer,  more 
Krious  confidence  nad  associated  her  mind,  which 
was  riper,  with  the  opinjpos  and  designs  of  my 
father.** 

She  was  at  length  rewarded  by  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  this  adventuroas  enterprise.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  government  of  Louis  XVI. 
acted  wisely  in  suppfirting  the  insurgents  by  force  of 
arms ;  but  what  could  not  be  doubted  is  the  general 
intoxication  which  followed  the  victory.  For  the 
fint  timtf  since  Louis  XIV.  France  had  beaten  the 
English  on  land  and  sea ;  she  took  her  revenge  for 
more  than  a  century  of  humiliations.  Moreover, 
she  had  fought  and  conquered  for  a  just  cause,  the 
liberty  of  a  people,  and  she  hoped  to  draw  some 
profit  from  it  for  her  own  liberty.  The  enthusiasm 
was  universal  Even  those  who,  from  being  more 
prudent  than  the  rest,  dreaded  the  poIiUcal  and 
flDanclal  consequences  of  the  oamptugn,  had  toitu 
Bilent,Bo  complete  seemed  the  success.  .Lafayette 
was  the  hero  of  this  national  regeneration  ;  it  was 
be  who  had  first  embraced  the  American  cause,  he 
who  had  decided  the  war*  and  who  had  the  moat 
contributed  to  make  it  succeed.  The  friend  of 
'VVaabington  and  the  conqueror  of  Cornwallis,  he 
represented  both  the  triumphs  of  the  present  and 
the  hopes  of  the  future,  and  he  was  scarcely  twenty- 
five.  Pans  received  him  on  his  return  from 
America  with  perfect  transport  How  much  joy 
and  pride  for  a  wife  !  Five  years  of  anxieties  were 
purchased  in  one  day.  The  queen  herself  wished 
to  take  part  in  these  public  demonstrations;  having 
met  Mme.  de  Lafayette  in  a  lute  at  the  IlOtel  de 
Ville,  she  insisted  on  taking  her  back  in  ha  own 
carriage  to  the  Hotel  do  KoaUles. 

From  1782  to  1789,  Mme.  do  Lafayette  was  able 
to  enjoy  this  happiness  which  she  had  bought  so 
dear.  This  period  was  the  most  brilliant  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth's  reign.  French  society,  on  the  eve 
of  the  most  frightful  subversion,  abandoned  itself  to 
indefinite  dreams  of  peace  and  liberty.  The  Gen- 
eral turned  this  time  to  profit  by  numerous  attempts 
at  reform.  He  first  undertook  to  work  at  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  He  bought  a  plantation  at  Cay- 
enne, Uie  fielle  Gabriella,  m  order  to  Mt  the  exam- 


ple of  a  gradnal  affranchisement,  and  charged  his 
wife  wiui  all  the  details  of  the  administration. 
She  acquitted  herself  of  them  with  a  juous  zeal. 
"  Her  ardor  for  philanthropic  views  was  also  ani- 
mated by  spiritual  views.  Her  charity  inflamed  it- 
self with  the  hope  of  teaching  the  negroes  to  know 
and  to  love  God,  and  the  philosophers  who  were 
friendly  to  The  blacks  that  the  success  of  their  en- 
terprise woul<>  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  relig- 
ion." At  the  assembly  of  the  Notables,  to  which  he 
belonged  in  1 787,  Lafayette  demanded  civil  rights  for 
Protestants ;  be  was  seconded  by  M.  de  La  Luzerne, 
Bishop  of  Langres.  His  wife  shared  his  sentiments, 
and  received  with  strong  interest  the  Protestant 
ministers  whom  the  results  t>f  this  matter  brought  to 
Paris.  **  The  more  she  was  a  child  of  the  Church," 
says  her  daughter,  "  the  more  she  detested  persecu- 
tions, which  were  repugnant  to  her,  and  which, 
moreover,  were  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel. She  regarded  it  as  a  great  crime  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  which  God  lias  leil  to  men.  In  her 
was  found  the  union  of  the  most  liberal  principles  of 
toleration  with  the  most  ardent  zeal." 

The  revolution  advanced  rapidly.  Mme.  de  La- 
fayette did  not  share  all  her  husband's  illusions,  but 
she  approved  of  his  opinions  and  admired  his  courage. 
"  She  trembled  for  the  incalculable  consequences 
of  events,  and  implored  nnceaungly  the  mercy 
of  God."  None  of  this  uneanness  appeared  in  her 
condoct.  She  endured  with  incredible  strength  the 
dangers  which  her  husband  bad  to  brave  every  day. 
"  Never  did  she  see  bim  go  out  during  this  time 
without  thinking  that  she  saw  him  for  the  last  time." 
She  was  particularly  proud  of  him  when  he  sacri- 
ficed his  popularity  to  prevent  crimes.  Once  only 
dho  marked  her  dissent ;  it  was  with  regard  to  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy.  Deeply  attached  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  she  w^  present  when  the  cur^  of 
Saint  Sulpice,  her  parish,  refused  to  take  the  oath 
in  the  pulpit.  She  frequented  assiduously  the 
churches,  and  afterwards  the  oratories,  where  the 
persecuted  clergy  took  refuge.  She  received  con- 
tinually nuns  who  came  to  a«k  protection,  as  well  as 
priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oath,  whom  she  en- 
couraged  to  continue  theif  functions  and  to  demand 
liberty  of  wonhip.  Her  husband  invited  to  dinner 
the  constitutional  bishop  of  Paris,  who  had  been 
newly  inst^ed ;  she  refused  to  receive  htm,  and 
dined  that  day  away  from  home. 

Afler  the  arrest  at  Varennes,  she  hastened  to  the 
Tuileries  to  the  queen,  to  give  the  expiring  monar- 
chy a  public  testimony  of  fidelity.  A\  hen  the  con- 
stituent assembly  separated,  the  General  left  the 
command  of  the  National  Guard  and  departed  with 
his  family  for  Auvergne.  This  was  what  bis  wife 
had  for  a  long  time  desired.  She  was  still  happy 
for  a  few  days  in  the  old  manor  of  Chavaniac,  ^vhich 
was  the  birthplace  of  her  husband  and  where  she 
could  have  him  completely  to  boreclC  Tbe  Gener- 
al soon  departed  again  to  take  the  command  of  one 
of  the  three  amues  formed  at  this  epoch.  The 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  legislative  asbembly,  al- 
ter ^e  20th  June,  U(ain8t  the  Jacplnns,  the  intrep- 
id protest  which  he  had  made  himself  at  tbe  bar  of 
tbe  House,  filled  Mme.  de  Lafayette's  soul  with 
joy  and  terror.  She  had  remained  at  C)}avaniac 
with  her  children,  and  there  learned  tbe  catastrophe 
of  the  10th  August,  the  desperate  resistance  of  the 
General,  the  decree  which  set  a  price  on  his  head, 
and  his  forced  departure  for  abroad.  She  expected 
from  that  time  what  could  not  fail  to  happen.  Sbe 
was,  in  fact,  arreMed'in  the  beginning  m  the  Sep- 
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tember  of  1792,  and  remained  more  than  a  jrear  a 
prisoner  on  parole.  The  revolution  following  its 
course,  she  was  agiun  arrested  at  tbe  end  of  1 793, 
detained  first  at  Brioude,  then  conducted  to  Paris, 
into  one  of  those  prisons  which  people  left  only  to 
ascend  on  the  scawbld.  She  there  learned  tbe  exe- 
cution of  her  grandmother,  of  her  mother,  and  of  her 
sister,  and  was  preparing  herself  to  follow  them  when 
the  9  Ihermidor  saved  her,  but  without  rendering  her 
her  liberty ;  the  hatred  of  the  Jacobins  stJlI  pursued 
the  name  of  Lafayette.  She  was  not  liberated  from 
prison  until  the  month  of  January,  1795. 

The  marquises  of  our  days  are  not  exposed,  thank 
God  !  to  such  terrible  trials  ;  they  would  have  per- 
haps some  difficulty  to  Cndure  them  with  the  same 
greatne^  of  soul.  After  her  first  arrest,  she  wrote 
to  Brissdt,  whom  she  had  formerly  known,  to  ask  of 
him  permission  to  remain  prisoner  on  parole  At  Cha- 
Taniac.  "  I  consent,"  she  sud,  "  to  owe  yoa  this 
service."  This  permission  having  been  accorded, 
the  revolutionary  authorities  of  the  department  pre- 
tended to  have  her  guarded  at  her  house.  She 
went  herself  to  tbe  meeting  of  the  departmental  as- 
sembly, and  declared  th&t  she  returned  her  parole, 
if guwds  were  to  be  placed  at  her  door  ;  the  propo- 
sition was  abandoned.  She  profited  by  this  respite 
to  occupy  herself  with  her  husband's  affairs,  or  rath- 
er those  of  his  creditors ;  for  M.  de  Lafayette,  al- 
though heir  to  a  great  fortune,  had  very  much  em- 
barrassed it  by  his  enterprises.  It  was  proposed  to 
apply  to  the  General  the  laws  on  emigr^  and  to  put 
up  his  estates  for  sale;  she  protested,  but  in  vain. 
Many  wives  of  proscribed  persons  believed  it  at  the 
time'necessarj  for  the  fortune  of  their  children  and 
for  th^r  personal  safety  to  get  a  decree  of  divorce. 
"  For  her  part,  delicacy  of  conscience  would  not 
have  permitted  her  to  tarnish  her  life  by  the  pretence 
of  an  action  contrary  to  Christian  faith,  even  when 
this  formality  would  have  dec^ved  no  one.  She 
never  addressed  a  request  to  any  administration 
whatever,  never  presented  a  petition,  without  feeling 
satisfaction  at  b^inning  what  she  wrote  with  these 
words,  La femme  Lafayette" 

Unhappy  as  she  was  herself,  she  was  especially 
uneaty  at  the  fate  of  her  husband,  who  had  been 
arrested  by  order  of  the  ^ing  of  Prussia,  and  trans- 
ferred from  jail  to  jail.  She  did  not  cease  to  watch 
over  her  children  with  the  most  attentive  solicitude. 
"  She  occupied  herself  with  everything,"  said  Mme. 
de  Lasteyne,  "  even  with  our  amusements ;  she  de- 
voted herself  to  tbe  care  'of  our  education,  as  she 
would  have  done  in  a  tranquil  ntnation.  In  the 
morning  she  took  a  walk  with  us,  and  oatude,  near 
some  stream,  in  view  of  our  charming  monntaiiw, 
she  read  to  us  from  some  a?reeahle  bMk."  When 
she  was  taken  to  Paris,  she  had  to  leave  them  with- 
out resources,  and  obliged  in  some  measure  to  live 
on  charity.  "The  peasants  of  the  commune  brought 
OS  gladly  what  we  needed  for  our  subebtence ;  we 
lived  on  the  money  which  the  villagers  lent  my  aunt 
with  a  touching  eagerneiH.  Every  day  it  was  an- 
nounced to  her  and  my  sister,  that  the}'  were  going 
to  be  taken  to  the  house  of  detention  at  Brioude, 
and  my  brother  and  I  to  the  hospital."  The  cha- 
teau  and  furniture  at  Chavaniac  even  were  sold. 
In  her  prison,  Mme.  de  Lafayette  wrote  a  testa- 
ment full  of  religious  exaltation.  After  the  tra^c 
death  of  her  grandmother,  her  mother,  and  her  sis- 
ter, she  wrote  to  her  children,  "  God  has  preserved 
me  from  revolt  against  him,  bat  I  could  not  have 
endured  the  appearance  of  a  human  consolaUon." 
She  terminated  aflerwards  tJie  Life. of  her  mother 


by  these  words,  "  The  idea  of  fblloiring  such  dear 
traces  would  have  changed  into  pleasure  the  bor- 
Tors  of  execution." 

Hardly  had  she  left  her  prison,  the  noble  wife 
had  but  a  thought, — to  rejoin  her  husband  and  share 
his  fate,  whatever  it  might  be.  The  General  had 
been  shut  np  in  the  fortress  of  Olmntz,  that  waa  all 
she  knew ;  by  a  refinement  (tf  severi^,  the  prisoner 
had  been  forbidden  to  write  to  his  fkmily.  Before 
starting,  she  wished  to  place  her  son  in  safetv,  and 
sent  him  to  America  with  a  letter  to  General  Wash- 
ington, his  godfather;  then  she  went  to  Vienna  with 
her  two  daughters,  and  obtained  an  audience  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  She  be^ed  only  permis- 
sion to  share  her  husband's  prison,  which  was  grant- 
ed to  her  not  without  difficulty.  The  General's 
health  had  been  very  much  affected  by  three  years' 
rigorous  captiviW ;  be  knew  only  va^ety  what  bad 
taken  place  in  France,  and  bad  not  eren  been  in- 
formed cS  tbe  arrival  of  bis  wifh.  MM.  de  Latour- 
MaubouTg,  and  Bureaux  de  Fnzy,'  bis  ludes-de- 
camp,  detained  in  the  same  fortress,  bad  no  commu- 
nication with  him.  Mme.  de  Lafayette  had  to  sub- 
mit with  her  daughters  to  the  severe  re^me  of  the 
prison.  They  were  not  permitted  to  liear  mass, 
although  it  was  said  in  a  church  adjoining  the  build- 
ing where  they  were  shut  up.  A  woman  was  re- 
fused them. for  the  cares  of  the  household;  even 
forks  were  refused  them,  and  they  bad  to  eat  with 
their  fingers.  The  Gegeral  set  them  the  examplej 
saying  that  he  had  seen  the  Iroquois  do  it  The 
courageous  captive  fell  dangerously  ill ;  she  asked 

Sermission  to  leave  the  prison  for  a  few  days,  in  or- 
er  to  coDBult  the  doctors,  but  tbe  answer  was 
made  her  that  she  should  only  go  ont  on  the  con- 
dition of  not  retnmmg;  she  refused.^  A  formal 
answer  was  desired  from  her,  and  here  it  is :  — 

Monsieur  le  covmandant  of  Olmutz  having  an- 
nounced to  me  that,  in  answer  to  my  I'equcst  to 
spend  eight  days  at  Vienna  to  consult  the  physi- 
cians, His  Imperial  Majesty  will  not  permit  me  in 
any  case  to  go  to  Vienna,  and  will  not  pemut  me 
to  leave  this  prison  except  on  the  condition  of  not 
returning,  I  have  the  honor  to  repeat  to  him  here  my 
answer.  I  have  owed  it  fa>  my  family  and  fnen<u 
to  ask  for  the  assistance  necessary  to  my  health, 
but  they  know  well  that  the  price  that  is  put  upon 
it  is  not  acceptable  for  me.  I  cannot  forget  that, 
while  we  were  ready  to  perish,  I,  by  the  tyranny  of 
Robespierre,  M.  do  Lafayette  by  the  moral  and  phys- 
ical sufferings  of  his  captivity,  it  was  not  allowed 
us  either  to  hear  from  him  or  to  inform  him  that  we 
were  still  living,  —  his  children  and  I.  I  shall  not 
expose  myself  to  the  horror  of  another  separation. 
Whatever  may  be,  then,  the  state  of  my  health  and 
the  inconveniences  of  this  residence  for  my  daugh- 
ters, we  shall  alt  three  profit  with  gratitude  by  the 
kindness  which  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  shown  in 
allowing  us  to  share  this  captivity  in  all  its  detuls. 
I  beg  Monaiear  le  comaandani  to  accept  my  com- 
pliments. 

"  Noailles-Lafayette." 

Never  has  an  indignant  and  resigned  victim 
spoken  a  prouder  language  to  her  tormentors. 
Mme.  de  Lafayette  was  near  paying  with  her  life 
her  generous  resolution ;  her  swollen  limbs  caused 
her  great  pain ;  she  bad  fever  continaally.  She 
remamed  a  year  in  this  state  without  any  relaxa- 
tion being  made  in  the  prison  r^me.  ^  It  wat  at 
this  time  that  with  a  toothpick  and  a  little  India 
ink,  for  ink  and  pens  were  also  refused  her,  she 
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wrote  on  the  nuui^n  of  a  volume  of  Bufibn  her  pi- 
ODS  memoir  of  her  mother. 

The  Bonb  of  the  other  captives  were  not  less  in- 
dooutable.  An  Austrian  general  was  sent  hj  the 
emperor  to  offer  them  liberty  if  they  would  enter  into 
an  engagement  never  to  return  to  bis  states.  I>afay- 
ette  and  his  two  friends  refused  to  bind  themselves, 
and  the  gates  of  their  prison  shut  again.  However, 
the  French  arms  triumphed  over  Austria  in  Italy. 
Greneral  Bonaparte  and  General  Clarke,  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  demanded  at  Campo-Formio  that 
the  prisoners  of  Olmutz  should  be  delivered  up ; 
they  left  their  prison  without  conditions  in  the 
month  of  September,  1797,  after  five  years*  captiv- 
ity ;  Mme.  de  Lafeyette  and  her  daos^ters  having 
ahared  tiieir  fate  during  two  years.  The  husband 
and  wife  retired,  for  the  purpose  of  recmitingtheir 
mined  health,  to  the  estate  which  Mme.  de  Tesse, 
die  rister  of  the  Duo  d'Ayen,  had  bought  in  Hol- 
steio,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake ;  they  there  found 
Mme.  de  Montagu  and  other  members  of  their  fam- 
ily. The  SOD  of  the  General  h^tened  from  America 
to  see  them ;  he  brought  the  coogratDlations  of 
Washington,  who  had  received  him  with  a  paternal 
affection.  From  all  sides  arrived  testimonies  of 
sympathy.  Europe  applauded  the  General's  atti- 
tude dunn^  his  unjust  detenUon,  and  the  noble  de- 
votion of  his  wife. 

In  the  midst  of  this  group,  the  original  figure  of 
Mme.  do  Tess6  deserves  a  place  apart.  She  bad 
not,  like  her  nieces,  the  nipport  of  religious  faith ; 
she  had  known  Yolt^v  and  all  the  philosophic 
school,  whose  ideas  she  professed,  whiui  did  not 

S event  her  enduring  advernty  as  well  as  any  one. 
ore  prudent  than  many  others,  more  enlightened 
on  the  probable  duration  of  the  revolution,  she  had 
can  ied  with  her,  on  leaving  France,  enough  to  live 
on  abroad,  and  believed  that  she  could  not  invest 
her  capital  to  better  advantage  or  more  secure- 
ly than  in  land.  She  had  first  bought  a  farm  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  whence  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  had  driven  her ;  she  after- 
wards established  herself  in  Holstein,  hoping  to  be 
&r  enough  away  to  live  in  safety,  and  resolved,  she 
said,  to  go,  if  necessary,  to  Astrakan.  She  lived  as 
a  farmer,  in  the  midst  of  her  cows,  and  had  pre- 
served in  her' exile  her  piquant-and  cheerful  spirit 
As  good  as  active,  h^  relations  and  her  fnends 
flocked  under  her  roof.  She  uncerelj  admired  her 
nephew.  General  Lafayette,  and  received  him  with 
open  arms.  Under  this  harsh  climate,  in  this  rostic 
dwelling,  the  couversation  of  the  good  old  time  was 
fbund  once  more.  In  spite  of  the  tortures  of  the 
past  and  the  ancertfunties  of  the  future,  the  present 
was  enjoyed  with  that  cvclesaness  which  &e  habit 
of  misfortune  gives.  There  was  even  a  marriage  in 
the  family ;  the  eldest  of  the  General's  daughters 
married  M.  de  Latour-Manbou:^,  the  brother  of  the 
prisoner  of  Olmutz.  Mme.  deXafayette,  who  was 
still  sick,  was  unable  to  walk ;  her  son  and  her  son- 
in-law  had  to  carry  her  to  the  chapel  where  the 
ceremony  took  place. 

Her  convalescence  was  again  troubled  by  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  France,  where  family  af- 
fairs called  her  impenously.  She  alone  could  attend 
to  them,  for  she  alone  could  enter  the  country. 
France  was  still  closed  to  Lafayette  and  hia  com- 
panions in  proscription.  After  the  revolution  of 
the  18  brumairey  the  General,  who  was  in  Holland, 
hastened  to  return  to  Paris  as  hy  right,  witbont  ask- 
ing to  have  his  name  struck  off  the  lut  of  emigr^. 
Tao  First  Conaol  seemed  very  much  irritated  at  it 


Mme.  de  Lafayette,  ever  ready  for  vigorous  resolu- 
tions, asked  to  see  Bonaparte ;  she  was  received 
by  him  with  kindness.  She  set  forth  with  ns  much 
firmness  as  tact  her  husband's  peculiar  position,  and 
the  good  effect  which  his  return  could  not  fail  to 
have  on  public  opinion.  The  Firat  Consul  was  very 
much  struck  by  ner  application  and  language.  "  I 
am  charmed,  Madame,"  he  eaid  to  her,  "  to  have 
made  your  acqaaintance ;  you  have  much  intelligence, 
but  you  understand  nothing  about  business.  It 
was,  however,  agreed  that  the  General  should  re- 
main in  France  without  asking  permission,  and  that 
he  should  wjut  in  the  country  for  the  legal  termina- 
tion of  his  proscription.  Hie  husband  and  wife  es- 
tablished toemselves  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Lagrange- 
Bldneau,  in  Brie,  an  old  estate  of  the  Duehesse 
d'Ayen,  which  had  fallen  to  Mme.  de  Lafayette  at 
the  family  partition. 

She  passed  at  Lagrange  the  best  years  of  her 
life.  The  General  had  renounced  any  political  part, 
during  the  consulate  and  the  empire  he  occupied 
himself  with  agriculture,  after  the  example  of  his 
friend  Washington.  His  children,  were  assembled 
around  him ;  he  began  to  see  bis  grandchildren  grow 
up.  Mme.  de  Lastcyrie  paints  in  exquiute  terras 
the  happiness  which  her  mother  enjoyed  in  this  re- 
treat. "  When,  afler  so  many  fatigues  and  suffer- 
ings, a  retired  and  tranquil  life  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  her,  the  liberty  of  devoting  herself  in 
peace  to  the  affections  which  filled  her  souli  to  that 
one  in  particular  which  ruled  them  alt,  was  the 
only  happiness  she  could  envy.  She  experienced 
witn  too  deep,  too  impflssioned  a  sensibility  every 
emotion  of  the  femily  life  to  wi^  for  any  others. 
Neither  the  greatness  which  she  had  seen  so  near, 
nor  the  lustre  even  of  her  mkforttinca,  had  excited 
in  her  that  pride  of  imagination  which  can  no 
longer  endure  a  simple  existence.  Her  devotion  had 
raise4  itself  above  all  kinds  of  trials,  but  the  senti- 
ments and  easy  duties  of  an  obscure  destiny  were 
sufficient  for  her  heart  Love  filled  it  completely." 
These  happy  years  passed  quickly  ;  her  constitution, 
which  had  been  shattered  by  the  sojourn  at  OUnutz, 
could  never  be  completely  restored,  and  in  the 
month  of  December,  1807,  she  died ;  she  was  not 
quite  forty-eight  years  old. 

Certainly,  Mme.  de  Lasteyrie's  recital  is  com- 

Elete  and  finished.  The  filial  piety  of  her  children 
aa  however  joined  to  it  a  document  which  in- 
creases its  strength  uid  interest ;  it  is  a  letter  written 
by  the  General  nimself  to  M.  de  Latonr-Maubourg, 
in  January,  1808,  on  the  last  moments  of  his  wife. 
This  man,  so  intrepid  in  ptlblic  life,  had  his  heart 
broken  by  this  loss.  "  My  grief  loves  to  discharge 
itself  into  the  bosom  of  the  most  constant  and  the 
dearest  confidant  of  all  my  thoughts  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  vicissitudes  in  which  I  oitcn  believed  myself 
unhappy.  So  far  you  have  found  me  stronger  than 
circumstances,  to^ay  circumstances  are  stronger 
than  I.  I  shall  never  recover  from  it  During  the 
thirty-four  years  of  a  union  in  which  the  tenderness, 
the  goodness,  the  elevation,  the  delicacy,  the  gene- 
rosity of  her  soul,  charmed,  embellished,  and  honored 
my  life,  I  felt  myself  so  habituated  to  what  she 
was  for  me,  that  I  did  not  distinguish  her  from  my 
own  existence.  She  was  fourteen  and  I  sixteen 
when  her  heart  amalgamated  itself  with  all  tiiat 
could  interest  me.  I  Mlieved  I  loved  her  well,  that 
I  had  much  need  of  her;  but  it  is  only  in  losing  her 
that  I  have  been  able  to  discern  what  is  left  of  me." 
Then  come  long  and  poignant  details  of  the  last 
agony,  mingled  with  memories  and  fr^uent  returns 
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to  the  past,  where  be  collects  with  a  painful  pleaaore 
all  that  cao  portray  this  angelic  woman. 

All  these  details  have ,  a  touching  grace  which 
penetrates  one  deeply.  One  of  her  great  caoees  of 
preoccupation  was  seeing  her  husband  so  little  con- 
vinced of  the  truths  of  religion,  but  she  only  ex- 
pressed her  regret  with  delicacy,  for  fear  of  wound- 
ing him.  '*  You  are  not  then  a  Christian  ?  "  she 
said  to  him  one  day,  and,  as  he  did  not  answer. 
Ah  !  I  know  what  you  are,  you  are  a  Fayettist." 
"  You  believe  I  have  a  good  deal  of  Tantty,"  he 
answered ;  *'  but  are  yon  not  so  a  little  yourself?  " 
**  Ah,  yes,  wiUi  all  my  soul,  I  feel  that  I  would  give 
my  life  for  that  sect*'  Mme.  de  Tess^  ssdd  in  ^est  that 
her  devotion  was  a  mixture  of  the  catechism  and 
the  Declaration  of  Bights.  "  If  I  go  into  another 
region,"  she  said  to  her  husband  on  the  eve  of  Jher 
death,  "  you  know  well  that  I  shall  be  occupied  there 
with  you ;  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  would  be  very  lit- 
tle, although  it  would  cost  me  to  leave  you,  if  it  as- 
Bured  your  eternal  happineas."  Then  as  be  spoke 
to  her  of  their  mutual  afilictjon :  "  If  you  do  not 
think  you  are  loved  enough,  lay  the  blame  on  God, 
who  has  not  given  me  sufBcient  faculties.  I  love 
you  Christiaoly,  worldly,  passionately."  In  her  last 
hours  she  became  delirious,  but  she  recovered  her- 
self when  she  saw  her  family  around  her  bed. 
*•  What  an  agreeable  circle  I "  she  said  ;  **  this  life 
is  short  and  troubled ;  let  us  reunite  in  God,  and  let 
US  depart  together  ror  eternity."  The  day  of  her 
deatii  she  was  heard  to  murmur  gently,  "  ToKlay 
I  shall  see  my  mother."  When  she  felt  the  last  mo- 
ment come,  she  took  the  General's  hand,  and  said  to 
him,  "  I  am  all  yours."  These  were  her  last  words ; 
they  were  the  words  of  her  entare  life. 

"She  was  taken,"  he  added,  "  as  she  bad  desired, 
with  simplicity  to  the  grave  where  repose  her  grand- 
mother, her  mother,  her  sister,  confounded  with  six- 
teen hundred  victims."  These  words  recall  one  of 
the  holiest  acts  of  Mme.  de  Lafayette.  On  her  re- 
turn to  France,  she  sought,  in  concert  with  her  sis- 
ters, the  place  where  their  mother  had  been  buried  ; 
they  had  much  difhculty  in  fioding  it.  In  order  to 
work  faster,  the  scaffold  at  the  Place  de  la  Eevolo- 
tion  was  not  considered  sufficient,  a  second  was 
erected  at  the  Barri^re  du  Troao.  It  was  there 
that  had  perished  the  Dnchesse  d'Ayen,  her  mother, 
and  her  daughter.  Not  far  from  the  Barri^re,  on 
the  road  to  Sunt-Mande,  and  near  a  monastery  .in 
ruins,  is  a  deserted  field.  A  hole  had  been  dug  in 
it  thirty  feet  st^uare,  and  every  day,  afler  the  exe- 
cutions, the  victims  of  the  day  were  thrown  into  it 
pell-mell,  without  a  coffin,  without  a  shroud,  with- 
out any  mark  by  which  they  could  be  recognized. 
Afterwards,  the  hole  had  been  closed  and  the  char- 
nel-houfc  abandoned;  the  memory  of  it  even  had 
been  lost  The  three  sisters  alone  were  not  rich 
enough  to  buy  alone  the  field  and  the  ruins ;  they 
opened  a  subscription  among  the  relatives  of  the 
other  martyrs,  and  in  a  few  years  the  field  was 
bought  and  surrmmded  by  a  wall,  a  church  was 
constructed,  and  the  old  monastery  restored.  It  is 
what  is  called  totda^  the  convent  and  cemetery  of 
Ficpus.  'The  families  to  whom  this  funeral  monu- 
ment belongs  have  alone  the  right  to  open  new 
tombs  in  it  at  the  side  of  the  former  grave. 

Such  was  Mme.  de  Lafayette.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  perfect  model  of  woman.  As 
daughter,  sister,  wue,  accomplished  mother,  she  has 
deserved  every  crown.  The  detractors  of  French 
society  before  1 789  should  be  less  severe  for  a  peri- 
od which  has  produced  men  like  Lafayette  ana  the 


Vic(»nte  de  Noailles,  women  like  the  Ducbesse 
d'Ayen  and  her  daughters.  What  a  death  that  of 
the  Vicomtesse  de  I^ailles !  what  a  life  that  of  Mme. 
de  Montagu.  The  last  of  the  sisters,  Mme.  de 
Grammont,  had  the  same  virtues,  but  her  life,  being 
less  disturbed,  did  not  furnish  her  the  same  opportu- 
nity of  showing  them.  To  these  illustrious  and  re- 
vered names  will  henceforth  be  added  that -of  Mme. 
de  Lasteyrie.  She  was  bom  in  1782,  and  bad  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Yii^inie,  in  memory  of  the 
campaign  which  had  just  terminated  bo  gloriously. 
Her  childhood  passed  in  the  anguish  of  the  Terror, 
and,  at  the  age  when  youth  b^ns  to  bloom,  ^e  was 
linog  in  the  gloomy  prison  of  Olmtitz.  She  married 
the  Marquis  de  Lasteyrie,  who  entered  the  ormv 
under  the  empire,  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel. 
While  reading  the  memoir  of  Mme.  de  Lafayette, 
one  feels  at  every  word  how  worthy  of  her  her 
daughter  was.  Those  who  knew  her  were  aware  to 
what  a  point  selt-denial  in  her  was  simple,  gentle, 
and  natural  Her  soul  would  have  been  elevated 
enough  for  any  sacrifice.  She  endured  courageous- 
ly reverses  of  fortune,  and  devoted  herself  in  her  last 
days  to  works  of  charity.  Her  son,  M.  Jules  de 
Lasteyrie,  has  figured  with  honor  in  our  political  as- 
semblies ;  her  three  daughters  have  marned  MM.  de 
Bemusat,  de  Corcelle,  et  d'AsaaiUy. 


A  YISIT  TO  SOME  ITALIAN  BRI6AND& 

Trbre  are  few  people  whose  company  would 
generally  be  conndered  more  undenrable  than  that 
of  the  brigands  of  the  South  of  Italy ;  but  at  the 
present  time  it  is  possible  to  visit  man^  of  them, 
and  to  feel  that  the  visit,  so  far  from  being  alarm- 
ing, is  full  of  interest.  Fortunately,  the  savage 
beings  are  caged,  and  one  can  now  see  and  talk  to 
them  with  as  much  security  as  a  child  has  amongst 
the  wild  animals  in  the  Zoolc^cal  Gardens.  In  uie 
prison  of  St.  Antonio,  — once  a  monastery,  —  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  above  the  town  of  Salerno, 
and  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  gulf  and 
the  surrounding  hills,  there  are  at  this  moment  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  malefactors,  a  great  num- 
ber oi  them  being  brigands,  or  what  are  called 
»  manntengoli " ;  tnat  is,  aiders  and  abettors  of  brig- 
ands, or  murderent  Many  of  them  await  Uieir  trial 
at  the  courts  of  assize;  many  of  them  have  been 
condemned,  but  have  appealed  for  a  mitigation  of 
their  sentence  to  the  Superior  Court  at  Naples ; 
and  many  are  remaining  there  for  a  few  days,  till  it 
is  convenient  to  transport  them  to  other  prisons, 
where  they  may  undetgo  the  punishment  of  hard 
labor  for  life,  or  for  such  period  of  years  as  tbey 
have  been  sentenced  to.  Ine  prison  itself  is  a  ver^ 
masrive  building.  Though  built  for  a  monastery,  it 
is  well  adapted  for  a  jail,  if  there  is  no  intention 
to  adopt  what  we  call  in  England  the  separate  sys- 
tem. Its  walls  are  of  immense  thickness;  it  has 
rooms  and  salons  of  all  sizes,  many  capable  of  hold- 
ing only  one,  two,  or  three  prisoners,  others  for  ten 
or  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  several  large  enough  to 
contain  over  a  hundred,  and  idl  rer^  lofly  and  well 
ventilated.  In  the  long,  wide  comdors  and  in  all 
the  rooms  the  coolness  was  delicious,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  heat  and  glare  outside  ; 
and  throughout  the  whole  building  everything  was 
beautifully  clean  and  orderly.  As  in  all  prisons, 
there  are  numerous  locks  and  bolls  and  biuv,  and 
much  noise  <^  big  keys  turning  here  and  there  in 
grating  locks ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  impreBnon 
made  upon  a  vintor  is  entirely  di^rent  to  Uiat  pn^ 
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id  hy  a  visit  to  on  English  or  German  or  Freoch 
311.  In  German  and  English  prisons  there 
na  a  fearful  gloomy  silence,  —  a  coostaut  sng- 
ion  of  tnevit»>le  puniahment;  and  two  classes 
tuman  beings  are  seen  between  whom  there  is 
itter  destitution  of  sympathy,  —  the  jailers,  who 
ear  (though  really  they  may  not  be)  hard  task- 
•ters;  and  the  prisoneis,  who  submit  to  their  lot 
a  a  dogged  sullenness.    If  by  chance  one  meets 

of  these  latter  in  the  corridors,  thej  cast  a  fur- 
3  side  glance  at  the  Tisitor,  but  show  no  ugn  of 
}gnition  or  communication.  They  seem  to  feel 
fi  they  are  outcast  and  degraded  beings,  enemies 
all  society.  In  French  priaonB  strict  nulitary 
-.ipHne  is  obserred,  the  least  inirii^gement  of 
uh  is  vimted  wi^  severe  penalties.  Here,  on  the 
.trary,  no  sign  or  sense  of  disgrace  appeared, — 
restraint  or  constraint,  nothing  alarming  or  re- 
vive, no  hostility  between  the  keepers  and  the 
)t,  no  badge  of  degradation  in  the  shape  of  close- 
^ut  hair  or  shaven  faces,  no  ri^d  rule  of  silence, 
solitary  confinement,  no  signs  of  cringing  timid- 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  no  token  of  austere 
.hority  on  the  part  of  the  jailers.  Everything 
lined  to  go  on  in  friendly  way. 
In  the  room  which  served  for  the  infirmary  were 
ne  seventy  or  eighty  invalids.  A  few  of  them 
iked  very  delicate  and  ill,  but  most  were  suffering 
im  some  wound  or  eruption  on  the  hands  and  legs. 

one  bed  lay  a  sturdy  brigand  named  Giuseppe 
■onesse,  who  had  only  been  captured  a  fortnight 
fore.  He  bad  joined  the  band  of  Ferrigno  Fica 
Montella,  and  had  scarcely  belonged  to  it  three 
lekg  before  he  was  taken.  He  is  a  stoutly  built 
in,  forty-four  years  of  age,  with  high  and  broad 
-ehead,  lat^e  under  jaw,  and  fiabby,  fleshy  cheeks, 
tb  a  strong  look  of  brutal  ferocity  about  him. 
'hen  be  was  running  away  from  his  pursuers  in 
e  mountaios,  he  approached  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
th  such  impetus  that  he  could  not  stop  himself, 
id  60  fell  a  distance  of  some  fifly  feet.  His  leg 
as  broken  by  the  fall,  and  his  face  was  also  consid- 
ably  cut  and  bruised.  Next  to  him  was  a  sickly 
oking  youth,  not  yet  twenty,  who  had  been  con- 
jmned  to  three  years'  imprisonment  for  theft,  but 
as  as  yet  too  ill  to  bear  removal  It  seened  a  pity 
lat  one  so  young,  and  condemned  for  a  compara- 
vel^  trifling  offence,  should  be  in  such  close  contact 
ith  so  confirmed  a  villain  as  that  wounded  brigand. 
,ut  throughout  the  whole  prison  all  kinds  of  ,of- 
inders  are  mixed  together,  —  brigands,  thieves, 
lurderers,  fin;ger8,  ana  "  manutengoli."  Of  these 
itter,  both  in  the  infirmary  and  the  other  parts  of 
le  prison,  there  were  a  great  number.  They  are 
t  lt;a-<t  as  bad  as  the  brigands  themselves,  for  with- 
ut  them  the  brigands  could  not  carry  on  their 
:aile.  They  are,  for  the  moat  part,  country  people, 
rho  inhabit  the  districts  infested  by  the  brigands ; 
nd  these  they  supply  with  food  and  drink  and 
lothing,  and  not  unfrequendy  with  lodging  alsa 
^rom  all  acconnts  they  are  hard  dealers  with  the 
irigands  themselves.  As  no  brigand  dare  show 
limself  in  a  town  or  market-place,  and  as  all  of 
hem  are  in  constant  fear  of  capture,  they  depend 
mUi^ly  upon  tiuw  "  manatengcdi"  for  the  means  of 
ubsiatence ;  and  thus  very  hard  bargains  are  cen- 
trally driven.  The  "  manutengoli "  act  idso  as  spies ; 
,h«y  give  information  to  the  brigands  as  to  where 
xioiy  may  be  found;  and  when  the  plunder  is  ob- 
:ained  they  get  the  greater  part  of  it  in  exchange 
Rh-  a  few  loaves,  and  at  times  some  flesh  meat.  Now 
'JaaS.  both  "  mumtengdi"  and  l»i^ds  are  canght, 


it  is  evident  that  they  never  loved  each  other  much. 
The  brigands  speak  openly  of  the  extortions  they 
had  to  endure,  and  lay  the  blame  of  their  crimes 
upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  encouraged  and 
supported  them.  The  manutengoli,"  on  ue  other 
hand,  protest  their  innocence  every  way,  and  think 
the  government  desperately  cruel  in  consigning 
them  to  a  prison,  "What  have  we  done  ?  "  some 
of  them  say,  with  an  injured  air.  "  Nothing.  Peo- 
ple came  to  the  houses  to  buy  bread,  and  we  sold  it 
to  them ;  but  is  that  an  offence  for  which  we  are  to 
be  condemned  to  hard  labor  ?  "  And  perhaps  they 
really  believe  themselves  very  iU-used  individuds. 
So  long  as  ther  remiun  in  the  infirmary,  they  have 
little  to  complain  of,  except  loss  liberty.  They 
have  every  attention  that  invalids  require,  and  such 
food  as  the  doctors  recommend ;  uid,  to  judge  from 
what  we  saw,  be  recwnmends  very  excellent  fare,  — 
good  white  bread,  beef,  soup,  macaroni,  and  wine. 
Looking  round  at  the  place  and  at  the  inmates,  you 
fancy  yourself  in  a  comfortable  hospital.  But  even 
those  who  are  not  invalided  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  as  far  as  their  physical  comforts  are  con- 
cerned. To  be  sure,  they  have  meat  only  once  a 
week,  on  Sunday,  but  that  is  oftener  ^an  the 
Italian  laborer  or  peasant  has  it,  and  every  day 
they  have  an  abundant  supply  oft  good  brown 
br^d,  broth  with  rice  or  barley  in  i'  and  maca- 
roni of  Amalfi.  Fruit,  however,  which  generally 
forms  80  larM  a  part  of  an  Itauaa's  food,  is  not 
given  to  thefli. 

When  these  prisoners  are  brought  into  jail,  they 
have  to  go  through  much  the  suse  ceremonies  as  in 
England.  They  are  divested  of  theur  own  gar- 
meala  (which  are  carefully  kept,  and  restored  to 
them  when  their  term  of  imprisonment  is  over), 
have  a  bath,  and  are  then  supplied  with  a  shirt  of  suf- 
ficiently fine  calico,  and  jacket  and  trousers  of  coars- 
er material.  In  winter  they  have  wanner  clothing, 
but  neither  in  their  winter  nor  their  summer  cloth- 
ing is  there  anything  particular  to  mark  them  out 
as  prisoner.  To  most  of  the  larger  rooms  are  two 
doors,  —  not  solid,  but  made  up  of  large  bars,  so 
that  anybody  passing  can  see  what  is  going  on  in- 
side,—  secured  by  great  bolts  and  locks.  As  the 
first  key  was  put  into  the  lock  on  the  occasion  of 
my  visit,  a  general  movement  took  plaoe  among  the 
insiders.  Each  man  glided  quickly  to  the  end  of 
his  own  particular  bed.  Some,  who  had  been  lying 
down,  burridly  donned  their  jackets ;  while  not  a 
few  took  out  combs,  and  arranged  their  hair,  with 
an  evident  desire  to  show  themaelv^  ofl*  to  the  best 
advantage.  When  the  second  door  was  opened, 
and  two  or  three  visitors,  with  the  governor  of  the 
prison,  entered,  all  was  so  orderly  and  quiet  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  one 
was  amidst  a  crowd  of  desperadoes.  In  the  room 
were  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners, 
nearly  every  man  a  murderer.  In  England  one 
murderer  is  a  sight  at  a  jail;  and  to  behold  even 
one  man  who  has  dlpp^  his  hands  in  human  blood 
creates  a  feeling  of  matinctive  horror.  Here  there 
were  hundreds  such;  and  we  were  allowed  to  go 
amongst  them  and  convene  with  them  fVeely  ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  feeling  of  horror  or  re- 
pugnance was  produced.  A  pbrenolwbt  would 
doubtless  find  much  worth  his  study  in  such  a  group, 
and  there  were  some  qoee»baped  heads  and  some 
hideous  countenances ;  but,  generally  speaking,  no 
particular  sava^eipr  of  expression  was  apparent,  and 
moat  of  the  criminals,  had  they  heea  seen  in  the 
street,  would  have  passed  for  ordinary  weU-con- 
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ducted  citizens.  As  I  walked  by  them,  each  touched 
hiB  head  with  his  band,  and  gave  a  slight  bow ;  and, 
if  I  stopped  to  talk,  they  were  ready  to  converse 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  with  that  politeness 
which  Geems  to  be  innate  in  all  these  children  of  the 
South.  "  Why  are  yon  here  ? "  I  inquired,  after 
some  introductory  conversation,  of  a  fine-looking 
young  man,  with  sparkling,  intelligent  eyes  and  good 
features.  "  I  acciacntally  killed  my  brother,  ana  am 
condemned  for  ten  years  to  hard  labor."  ''  But  how 
accidentally  ?  "  I  further  inquired.  *'  We  had  been 
out  tt^ther  in  the  coantry  with  some  other  friends, 
enjoymg  ourselves;  on  oar  way  home  we  bad  a 
quarrel,  and  I  stabbed  him  here,"  he  answered, 
pointing  to  a  part  of  his  breast  just  below  the 
shoulder. 

He  fpoke  with  considerable  feeling,  and  with  a 
peculiar  tenderness  of  accent.  The  chances  are 
that  he  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  committing 
a  murder  in  cold  blood,  but  in  his,  as  in  almost  all 
similar  cases,  the  friend  or  relation  was  killed  in  a 
moment  of  anger  or  jealousy.  Out  of  the  host  of 
murderers  there  were  very  few  who  had  murdered 
for  theft  or  'gain,  except,  of  course,  the  brigands. 
Wine  seems  to  provoke  many  a  fatal  blow.  On  the 
numerous  feast  days  which  an  indulgent  church 
affords  thejp,  groups  of  j'oung  people  assemble  at 
the  cafes  and  little  inns  in  the  country,  and  drink 
thurwine,  and  are  merry.  But  the  distance  be- 
tween extreme  meiriment  and  extreme  anger  is 
very  short ;  moreover,  too  often  the  digger  or  knife 
is  carried,  though  the  law  does  forbid  it.  The  con- 
sequences are  obvious,  and  the  frequency  of  such 
fatalities  seems  to  have  blunted  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  population :  they  refuse  to  consider  as  crimi- 
nal, murders  committed  in  desperate  anger,  and  in 
moments  of  intoxication. 
(  But  the  most  interesting  inmates  of  this  prison 
at  the  present  time  arc  the  brigands.  It  is  unpleas- 
ant to  meet  them  in  the  country  ;  to  talk  to  them 
at  ease  and  in  safety  was  rather  agreeable.  Most 
of  them  have  been  deserters  or  agricultural  labor- 
ers, or  have  committed  some  crime  and  been  obliged 
to  fly  from  justice.  In  the  mountcuns  are  plentv  of 
bands,  Qumbering  from  ten  to  twenty  men,  glad  to 
receive  recruits.  The  firat  duty  of  a  new  recruit  Is 
to  commit  some  murder,  or  to  perform  some  other 
illegal  act,  before  many  witneeees;  so  that  he  may 
have  reason  to  dread  the  law  and  its  officers  as  much 
as  his  companions.  There  was  one  boy  of  seven- 
teen, servant  to  one  of  the  captain  of  a  band,  who 
had  witnessed  many  murders,  and  in  some  eases 
had  made  a  stab  or  so  himself.  He  seemed  perfectly 
indifferent  to  his  position,  and  by  no  means  ashamed 
of  his  past  career.  What  struck  me  more  par- 
ticularly was  the  short  time  many  of  them  had 
been  brigands,  and  the  hardness  of  brigand  life. 
Many  had  only  been  in  the  profession  a  lew  weeks 
before  they  were  captured,  few  had  adorned  it  for 
a  longer  period  than  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years. 
Those  who  had  been  tried  and  were  condemned 
talked  freely  of  their  former  life,  though  none  would 
plead  guilty  to  murder  except  in  self-defence:  if 
asked  now  many  lives  they  had  taken,  they  would 
answer,  in  a  balf-wa^sh  manner,  **  None,  of  course." 
All  declared  their  life  to  be  one  of  intense  hardship. 
The  difHculty  of  obtaining  food  pressed  sorely  upon 
them.  They  might  get  money  and  articles  of  value 
by  robbery,  but,  as  f  have  already  sud,  to  convert 
the  money  and  the  valuables  into  bread  and  meat 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  Uie 
"  manntengoU  " ;  and  these,  wiUi  toe  true  grasping 


nature  of  the  Italian  poor,  never  supplied  it  but  at 
a  high  rate.  It  was  curious  to  hear  uiese  brigands 
decern  gainst  the  unfairness  of  the  "mannten- 
goU." Tbey  seem  to  think  that  tiiey  themselTes 
were  objects  of  sympathy.! 

Of  the  brigand  chiefe  who  are  now  in  custody  at 
the  prison  of  Salerno,  three  deserve  especial  nodce, 
—  namely,  Nunzionte  d'  Agotino,  Antonio  Forta- 
nato,  and  Giuseppe  Apuzzo. 

pfunzionte  d'  Agotino  was  captain  of  a  band  con- 
sisting of  ten  brigands  and  one  woman,  Chiara  di 
Nardo,  and  for  many  years  troubled  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Monte  di  Postigliooe,  not  very  tar  from 
Psestum.  He  a  now  twenty-seven  years  oi  age,  and 
in  appearance  and  manners  would  pass  for  a  gentle- 
man. He  has  not  the  dark  eye  and  dark  sxin  so 
common  in  southern  Italians,  but  a  fresh,  healthy- 
complexion,  bright  brown  eyes,  a  broad  forehead, 
and  a  tawny  beard  and  mimtache;  were  be  to  be 
met  in  London,  the  probabilities  are  that  ho  would 
be  taken  for  an  English  oflicer.~|  I  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  him  of  the  fraimest  character.  He 
talked  with  perfect  openness  about  brigandage,  did 
not  seem  at  all  distressed  at  his  capture,  exposed 
to  view  with  an  apparent  j^ling  of  pride  three 
places  on  his  body  where  bullets  had  entered, . — 
one  on  his  arm,  another  below  the  shoulder,  and  a 
third  behind  it,  —  all  received  during  his  capture. 
As  he  talked  he  shrined  his  shoul<Krs,  rused  hia 
eyebrows,  and  gesticulated  in  the  easy  manner  of  a 
lounger  at  a  caf^.  How  many  murders  or  what 
atrocities  this  man  had  committed  I  do  not  presume 
to  tell.  He  admitted  none,  though  he  did  allow 
that  he  had  taken  away  life  in  self-defenrc.  His 
accasere  say  he  murdered  his  own  infant  When  thak 
charge  happened  to  be  mentioned,  he  smiled  pleas- 
antiy,  and  siud  the  child  had  died  early,  which  he 
thought  was  a  good  thing  for  the  little  one,  since  a 
brigand's  camp  is  not  a  good  kind  of  nursery.  When 
this  gentleman's  6ngers  were  within  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  one's  watchguard,  or  thrown  out  in  the  ear- 
nestness of  convereation  towards  one's  arm  or  chesty 
it  was  impossible  not  to'  feel  how  disagreeable  such 
proximity  would  have  been  a  fbw  mues  distant  in 
the  country. 

It  ma^aL«o  have  occnrred  to  him  how  different 
would  have  been  the  character  of  our  interview  had 
we  met  in  the  region  of  his  former  rsle.  As  It  was, 
the  conversation  was  interesting  to  the  visitor,  and 
an  agreeable  change  to  the  brigand  perhaps,  consid- 
ering the  tedium  of  prison  lile.  For  he  has  now 
been  in  jail  some  Sfleen  months,  and  only  awaits  the 
final  decision  of  the  superior  court  of  Naples  before 
he  is'  transported  to  one  of  the  numerous  prisons 
where  convicts  are  confined.  He  is  now  condemned 
for  life,  and  there  ia  little  prospect  of  any  mitiga- 
tion of  the  sentence.  fBefore  he  had  taken  to  bri- 
gandage my  friend  had  worked  in  the  fields  as  a 
laborer;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  such  a  life 
was  only  fit  for  a  slave.  A\'bat  could  he  do  ?  He 
wanted  to  become  rich.  There  was  no  path  open 
to  him  but  brigandage,  and  for  many  yean  he  nad 
been  successful  in  it,  commanding  his  mnd  not  only 
with  profit,  but  with  pleasure.  Now  that  he  was 
taken,  however,  and  ali  his  comiHmions  were  uther 
captured  or  kiUed,  he  supposed  he  must  inlnnit  to 
whatever  penalty  the  stronger  party  chose  to  impose 
upon  him.  In  his  opinion  it  was  evidently  only  a 
stro^le  of  parties,  and  for  the  present  he  had  got 
the  worst  or  it.  ^  When,  after  some  time,  I  made  him 
a  bow  and  bade  him  adieu,  be  returned  the  compli- 
ment in  the  manner  a£  a  man  perfectly  at  his  ease. 
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Should  wc  meet  at  some  future  day  near  ^lonte  di 
Poatiglione  I  trust  h«  will  recollect  oor  brief  fiiead- 
shijD,  and  act  accordingly. 

(Antonio  Fortunate  is  a  man  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent etamp.  There  ia  no  pretence  of  cMvalry  about 
him.  mth  bb  long  black  hair,  black  short  beard 
and  mustache,  deep-set  black  small  eyes,  thin  aqui- 
line nose,  aallofr  complexion,  and  somewhat  sunken 
cheeks,  bo  is  not  particularly  engaging,  and  yet  has 
nothing  absolutely  forbidding  in  iiia  countenance. 
He  began  life  in  the  peaceful  and  confidential 
capacity  of  a  barber,  but  lie  afterwards  entered  the 
army,  and  vhen  begot  into  some  difficulty  with  one 
of  the  officers  of  his  regiment,  he  deserted,  and  took 
to  the  hills.  He  here  formed  a  band  of  some  nine 
or  ten  robbers,  and  had  led  them  to  plunder  with 
more  or  less  of  glory  and  gain  for  ei^ht  years,  when 
at  last  he  was  taken.  Ills  band  is  now  entirely 
destroyed,  and,  whatever  may  be  his  real  feelings  on 
the  subject,  be  displays  little  or  no  regret  at  their 

(Tt  stems  absurd  to  feel  any  sympathy  for  any  of 
these  brigands  or  their  chiefs,  men  who  have  com- 
mitted the  grossest  atrocities,  and  who  would  doubt- 
less do  so  ti'^n  bad  they  the  opportunity ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  impoEjjible  to  conTerse  with 
them  withoqL  feeling  a  sort  of  compassionate  inter- 
est in  themT)  If  ^is  applies  to  tiiu  generality  of 
them,  it  applies  with  especial  force  to  Giuseppe  Apuz- 
zo,  the  captain  of  a  band  which,  for  some  nve  years 
after  186*2,  infested  the  neighborbood  of  Castella- 
mare,  Sorrento,  and  Amain.  He  is  now  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  is  very  respectably  connect- 
ed. In  hta  youth  he  was  extravagant,  r.ipidly  spent 
a  small  fortune,  and  then,  being  a  Bourboni^it,  took 
to  brigandage  in  the  cause  of  Francis  11.  There 
seems  to  be  no  possible  doubt  that  this  religious  ex- 
monarcb  Has  many  friends  amon^^t  the  brigands, 
and  that  he  has  done  much  to  maintain  and  assist 
them.  In  appearance  and  manner  at  least,  Apuzzo 
is  a  gentleman.  He  has  a  line  face,  with  good  fore- 
heau  and  particularly  intelligent  eyes,  lie  seems 
to  resard  ota  career  as  a  bngand  as  a  mere  po- 
litical necessity,  and  believes  that,  bad  the  Bour- 
bons returned,  he  would  baro  been  rewarded  in- 
stead of  punished.  He  told  me  with  an  air  of  po- 
lite suavity  that  he  would  never  toucli  a  forcstiero, 
and  that  whtm  on  one  occasion  bis  band  seized  an 
Englishman  near  Sorrento,  who  had  risen  at  an 
early  hour  to  sec  the  sun  rise,  he  had  the  etranger 
liber:itcd,  and  allowed  nothing  to  be  taken  from 
him.  This  statement,  though  it  sounds  somewhat 
dubious,  is,  it  appears,  perfectly  con-ecJ.  He  has 
already  been  tried  upon  one  cliarge  of  brigandage, 
and  has  been  condemned  to  si.tteen  years'  hard 
labor.'  He  baa  appealed  to  the  superior  court  for  a 
mitigation  of  his  sentence,  but  there  are  several 
other  cases  against  bim;  and,  as  be  him'^clf  said, 
he  would  doiuitless  be  condemned  for  life,* — his 
only  hope  being  the  rebtoratioD  of  the  old  dynasty  ; 
rather  a  weak  reed  to  lean  upon  just  now. 

Did  space  permit,  many  more  details  might  be 
given  about  thece  brigands  and  "  manutengoU,"  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  abow  the  kind  of  men  they 
are.  Compared  to  the  prisons  where  manv  men  of 
high  rank  and  high  culture  have  been  confined,  the 
iau  vhieh  contains  these  malefactors  ia  almost 
luxurious.  The  only  loss  the  prisoners  sustain  is 
that  of  liberty.  They  are  well  kept,  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  are  allowed  to  have  pen  and  ink  to  write 
or  draw  with,  beads  to  make  fancy  articles  with, 
or  anythiag  else  that  may  be  given  to  them  to 


pass  the  time  away.  They  are  free  to  walk  about 
their  large  and  lofly  rooms  in  conversation  with- 
each  other,  —  to  look  down  upon  the  lively  gulf  be- 
low them,  and  see  in  the  distance  the  mountains 
where  they  have  committed  so  many  outrages, 
planned  so  many  of  tlieir  sorties  upon  unsuspecting 
travellers  below,  and  had  such  hairbreadth  escapes. 
In  England  such  leniency  will  be  considered  as  an 
encouragement  to  crime ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  prison,  with  its  900  inmates,  is  not 
intended  for  a  place  of  punishment.  It  is  merely  to 
keep  the  prisoners  in  safe  custody  till  they  are  ac- 
quitted or  condemned.  What  may  with  reason 
strike  an  Englishman  with  surprise  is  the  &ct  that 
every  prisoner,  after  he  has  been  condemned  by  the 
Court  of  Assize,  can  appeal  to  the  superior  court  at 
Naples  for  a  mitigation  or  reversal  of  his  punish- 
ment. The  judge  has  no  dlsrretion,  as  in  England, 
to  refuse  such  an  appeal,  if  notit-e  of  it  is  given 
within  three  days  after  the  trial.  The  consequence 
ia  that  nearly  all  the  prisoners  appeal,  especially 
those  who  are  condemned  for  life  ;  and  as  the  courts 
are  now  overburdened  with  business,  the  appellant 
is  sure  to  secure  to  himself  five  or  As.  months'  longer 
reudcnce  in  this  pleasant  prison,  instead  of  being 
despatched  to  hard  labor  at  onee.  Another  evil  is 
obvious.  So  crowded  is  the  jail,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  carry  out  any  system  by  which  prisoners 
might  be  classified  and  kept  in  compartments  de- 
voted to  special  crimes.  Consequently,  the  greatest 
villain  imaginable  may  be  in  the  same  room  with 
young  men  who  are  comparatively  innocent 

At  the  present  time  there  is  within  the  walls  of 
the  prison  a  perfect  monster  of  iniquity  ;  and  yet  he 
is  at  large  in  a  room  with  some  fitly  or  sixty  other 
prisoners.  This  man  is  an  assassin  by  trade  ;  and  it 
19  believed  that  he  has  taken  life  from  more  than 
fifly  human  beings,  and  all  for  pay.  He  has  escaped 
justice  altogether  hitherto,  and  even  now  the  direc- 
tor of  the  prison  says  he  does  not  think  they  will  be 
able  to  collect  sufneient  evidence  to  convict  him; 
and  so,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-seven,  he  may  again  be 
turned  loose  upon  society.  However  right  juries 
may  be  in  not  convicting  him  without  sutlicient  evi- 
dence, it  ecrtunly  does  ^ccm  derirable  to  keep  such 
a  wretch  in  solitary  confinement  till  the  day  of  his 
trial,  and  so  prevent  him  from  contaminating  oth- 
ers. The  very  fact  of  living  and  sleeping  in  the 
same  room  with  such  a  man  week  after  week,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  nothlnf;  obviously'  repulsive  about 
bim,  must  blunt  the  feelings  of  his  fellow-prisonera 
to  the  enormity  of  his  crimes.  Another  (question 
which  naturally  occurs  to  an  Englishm.in  is  this ; 
AVby  are  not  all  these  brigands  and  murderers 
hung  ?  In  the  first  place,  hundreds  of  the  former 
have  already  been  shot.  Numbers  —  how  many  is 
not  known  —  have  been  shot  in  pursuit ;  and  when 
the  militr.ry  t^'ibunals  were  sitting,  short  work  was 
made  with  them.  They  were  condemned  quickly, 
and  shot  twenty-four  hours  after  their  condemnation. 
But  the  time  for  that  is  past.  Brigandage  ia  nearly 
van(juiahed,  and  neighborhoods  which  for  years 
had  been  unsafe  are  now  perfectly  secure.  Kow 
that  they  are  tried  before  the  civil  powen,  they  nat- 
urally have  all  the  advantage  of  the  process,  and 
though  it  is  often  easy  to  prove  that  a  man  is  a  bri- 
gand, it  is  difficult  to  prove  any  particular  murder 
against  him.  The  Italians  make  a  great  difference 
between  murders  which  are  committed  in  anger  and 
those  committed  in  cold  blood.  In  the  former  case, 
juries  always  find  mitigating  circumstances, — in 
the  latter,  they  are  severe ;  and  tbere  are  now  in 
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the  prison  two  men  irho  have  been  condemned  to 
deaui  accordingly'  It  muHt  also  be  added  that  the 
prison  authorities  know  the  evil  of  keeping  so  man^ 
prisoners  tt^etber,  but  declare  that  at  present  it 
IS  a  physical  necessity.  The  activity  of  the  pres- 
ent government  in  putting  down  brigandage  has 
crowded  the  prisons,  and  if  the  prisoners  are  to 
be  kept  alive,  they  must  be  placed  together.  The 
Italian  plan  of  treating  prisoners  with  consideration 
before  they  are  tried,  and  when  it  is  certainly  not 
fair  to  presume  them  guilty,  contrasts  very  favor- 
ably with  the  way  in  which  such  prisoners  are 
treated  in  English  and  Irish  jails,  or  even  in  the 
cells  of  tiio  mebopolttan  police  courts. 


A  VERY  BAD  NIGHT. 

I  havk  noticed,  in  fictioni  that  when  any  quite 
incredible  occurrence  is  about  to  be  narrated,  the 
author  prefaces  his  statement  with  the  remark 
that  what  is  about  to  follow  is  literally  true.  He 
pledges  his  word,  as  it  were,  while  admitting  that 
the  atftur  has  an  ugly  look,  that  his  readers  shall 
not  be  deluded.  But  aller  all  what  is  his  word? 
What  is  any  man's  word  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  one's  own  sense  of  congniity ;  and 
how  much  less  weight  has  the  word  of  an  anony- 
mous author,  —  the  mere  shadow  of  a  shade  !  We 
believe  htm,  or  not  (just  aa  we  do  other  folk,  for 
that  matter),  as  we  feel  inclined.  Hence  it  is, 
therefore,  that  I  abstain  from  prefixing  to  the 
following  narration  any  such  heading  as  Straoge 
but  True,"  or  "  Stranger  than  Fiction,"  although  it 
is  very  strange,  and  although  it  happened  to 
myself. 

Again,  before  I  b^n,  let  me  advert  to  the  con- 
vention^ use  of  Sleep,  in  fiction,  to  account  for 
improbabilities.  A  gentleman  or  lady  narrate  thwr 
personal  expenences  among  sphinxes,  crocodiles, 
ghosts,  and  other  unusual  company,  always  insist- 
ing upon  the  genuineness  of  the  impressions  they 
describe,  and  then  comes  the  anticlimax;  they  are 
engaged  in  deadly  combat  with  a  griffin  who  eats 
human  flesh,  when,  in  endeavoring  to  disengage  his 
beak  from  some  sensitive  portion  of  their  persons, 
"  with  the  effort "  they  awake,  and  "  Lo ! 't  was  all  a 
dream."  To  offer  an  explanation  of  this  sort  lor 
any  phenomenon  is,  in  my  ojmiion,  to  insult  the 
intelligent  reader. 

No;  the  thing  I  have  got  to  tell  happened  to 
me  last  we^,  out  may  possibly  happen  to  you 
to-morrow,  and  is  just  as  real  and  authentic  an 
occurrence  as  the  Derby.  I  had  been  to  the  Derby, 
by  ^e  by,  on  the  very  day  in  question ;  but  I 
was  not  unduly  exhilarated ;  do  not  entertain  thai 
idea  for  a  single  moment.  I  was  as  sobt>r  as  any 
tbeolc^ical  student  at  his  examination  before  bis 
lordship's  chaplain;  but  I  had  to  dine  in  town, 
and  accompany  some  country  cousins  with  their 
children  to  a  juvenile  exhibition,  —  a  proceeding 
which,  to  an  old  bachelor  like  myself,  is  not  of 
an  exhilarating  nature,  —  and  I  was  dog-tired  and 
utterly  knocked  up.  If  you  know  what  it  is  to 
be  almost  too  fatigued  to  undress,  and  to  fall  asleep 
as  you  flop  down  on  your  pillow,  you  will  under- 
stand my  condition  on  the  night  of  May  27,  1868, 
which  is* Uie  date  of  my  Horrible  Tale. 

At  about  midnight  (for  I  heard  some  neighbor- 
ing chimes  strike)  1  wake  suddenly, — as  wide  awake 
as  ever  1  was  in  my  life ;  but  it  was  not  in  my  own 
snug  bedroom.  Xbe  moon^ht,  streamii^  through 
a  vast  skyligh^  discloied  to  me  a  gigandc  chamber, 


—  or  rather  a  series  <tf  chambers,  ~  filled  with  pcofit 
all  as.  silent  and  motionless  as  the  dead.  Tbcj  ' 
were  the  dead  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  another. 
They  belonged  to  the  past,  some  of  them  to  the 
dim  historic  past  (as  I  presently  discovered),  but 
their  limbs  were  not  those  of  skeletons ;  their 
cheeks  had  the  natural  hue  of  health ;  and  they 
wore,  not  the  attire  of  the  cbamel-houae,  but  the 
clothing  incident  to  their  epoch,  and  indeed,  in 
many  cases,  the  actual  garments  which  they  had 
worn  in  life.  All  details,  however,  were  a  matter  of 
subsequent  investigation.  For  the  moment,  I  knew 
nothing  except  that  I  was  surrounded  by  a  motley 
group  of  human  beings,  the  representatives,  as  it  at 
first  seemed  (to  judge  by  thdr  apparel),  of  all  ages 
of  histoT}',  from  the  Conquest  np  to  yesterday,  and  i 
of  all  social  ranks,  from  ^e  monarch  to  Jack  Cadft. 
There  were  men  in  golden  and  steel  armor,  mount- 
ed on  noble  steeM,  themselves  caparisoned  in 
steel ;  and  there  were  varlets  in  bun  jerkins  oa 
foot.  There  were  kings  and  queens  of  very  early 
epochs,  and  there  were  altio  the  chief  persons  men- 
tioned in  tbe  Almanack  de  Gotha  for  the  present 
^-ear  ;  but  the  moderns  were  in  a  very  small  minor- 
ity ;  and  the  females  of  all  eras  —  I  noticed  with 
disappointment  —  were  by  no  means  so  numerous 
as  the  males.  I  should  mention,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  delicacy  of 
my  mind,  that  I  had  no  nightcap  nor  any  other  un- 
becoming gear,  such  as  might  (and  indeed  certainly 
would)  have  suggested  my  instant  withdrawal  from 
observation.  I  was  dressed  in  the  evening  suit 
which  Society  has  economically  arranged  shall  be 
equally  adapted  for  preaching  a  sermon,  conduct- 
ing a  tuneral,  or  receiving  company  of  tbe  higbert 
social  position.  I  did  not  find  myself  OTerwheiiMd 
by  the  mere  rank  of  those  I  beheld  around  me. 
They  stared  at  me,  it  is  true,  with  calm  impasnve 
faces,  and  eyes  that  looked  unconscions  of  my  very 
presence,  but  I  have  often  found  m^'self  under  *'  the 
cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy,"  and  it  does  not  make 
me  uncomfortable  in  the  least. 

Before  proceeding,  let  me  once  more  assert  that 
what  I  saw,  I  did  see ;  they  were  not  merely  in  the 
spirit,  —  theae  people.  I  had  not  been  reading 
Universal  History  after  lobster  salad,  and  imagined 
this  amazing  company  in  a  nightmare,  although  I 
confess  I  had  had  the  lobster  salad. 

Around  me,  but  not  pressing  around  me,  stood 
the  figures  I  have  described,  some  alone,  KKne  in 
knots  of  two  or  three,  and  some  agun  —  and  these 
the  more  brilliantly  apparelled  —  in  groups  of  frna 
ten  to  fifty  persons.  There  was  no  stn-t  of  cbrmo- 
logical  order  in  their  position  ;  yet  a  voice  seemed 
to  whisper  in  my  ear,  "  Remember  Mangnalts 
Questions"  I  had  been  to  Eton  and  Canbridge, 
but  nothing  that  I  had  learned  at  either  of  these 
seminaries  would  have  furnished  me  with  the  knowl* 
edgfr  required.  If  the  forms  about  me  had  been  the 
heroes  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  or  the  heathen 
deities,  it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  but  being,  as 
they  were,  the  chief  persons  of  English  history,  it 
was  necessary  to  recall  the  memories  of  early  cfaild- 
h^ood  in  order  to  identify  them.  In  tbe  stem  war- 
rior, on  the  black  horse,  regarding  me  with  a  look 
that  spoke  of  the  "  black  dog^,"  —  of  years  of  vengt- 
fol  ^d  remorseless  wrong-dotng  —  I  recognized  uw 
Norman,  who,  as  Valpy  has  it, 

»Ked  (Vom  Hastings'  fleld, 
Braised  ADglia's  rulms  bueoUi  hU  Iron  my." 

From  under  those  sludgy  eyebrows  there  seemed  to 
shoot  fiirth  wrath  ana  ruin.   Hia  wicked  lips,  naod 
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rame  edicts  of  cruelty,  seemed  to  crv,  although 
terrible  voice  was  dumb:  "  Tmn  off  hii  gu  at 
It  precisely."   Yes,  this  was  he  who  "  Iotw  the 

deer  as  tnoogh  he  was  their  &tlier,''  and  made 
.eath  to  elar  taem ;  who  I»d  waste  five  bnndred 
ages  to  make  forest  fbr  his  sport ;  whose  oath  was 
y  the  splendor  of  God  " ;  and  of  whose  reign  even 
.ngnall  (who  loves  Frincea)  has  no  good  word  to 
'  beyond  **  the  custom  of  fieheadiag  was  intro- 
:ed.  Though  I  was  well  aware  that  the  Habeas 
rptta  Act  had  been  passed  since  his  time  (besides 
ler  restrictive  measures  directed  against  monarchs 
bis  temperament),  I  fairly  trembled. 
)f  et,  let  me  here  remark,  in  justice  to  myself^  that, 
Irwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  my  position,  I  was 
t  so  alarmed  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected.  The 
owledge  that  in  this  great  assembla^  of  the  Past 
raa  the  sole  (however  unworthy)  representative  of 
i  Present  snstuoed  me.  The  Early  Ages  and  the 
ddle  Ages  do  not  (I  reflected)  comprise  all  history, 
le  nineteenth  century  will  in  its  turn  be  hiatoiy  some 
y,  and  in  my  hands  I  resolved  that  it  should  not 
i!er  in  dignity.  But  my  knees  knocked  together, 
d  a  cold  sweat  bedewed  my  forehead  nevertheless, 
len,  upon  my  left  hand,  I  perceived  another  war- 
ir,  clothed  firom  head  to  foot  in  black  armor,  who 
Id  an  enormous  mace,  studded  with  black  nails, 
thin  a  few  inches  of  my  unprotected  head ;  his 
rn  bead,  after  the  fashion  of  the  dauntless  knights 

bis  epoch,  was  so  effectually  covered  in  with  mail, 
at  notliing  could  possibly  hurt  it,  and  he  wore  his 
ack  viBor  down. 

Yet,  despite  that  last  circumstance,  I  knew  that  I 
is  in  the  presence  of  the  conqueror  of  PoiUers 
id  of  Cr^y.  His  eyes,  which  glared  through 
timet  bars,  too  closely  set  for  arrow-^iead  to  enter, 
td  an  awful  gleam.  It  was  that  Prince  snniamed 
the  Black,"  but  **  whether  from^  the  color  ttf  bis 
•mor  or  the  truculence  of  his  disposi^n'*  even 
[angnall  has  not  been  able  to  quite  decide,  but 
ates  that  "  he  died  of  a  consnmpdon,  regretted 
y  all."  My  position  was  precarious  in  tlie  extreme, 
at  I  repressed  a  rising  cry  of  "  Police,  police  I"  on 
:count  of  its  ridiculous  anachronism. 

Here,  a^iun,  was  a  condition  of  affairs  that  de- 
lands  incidental  nodce.  Althoueh  face  to  face 
>ith  these  knights,  who  had  so  long  oeen  dust,  their 
ood  swords  rust,  and  whose  souls  are  with  the  saints 
•e  trust  (although  I  for  my  part  cannot  credit  that 
yr  one  moment),  yet  X  was  fully  conscious  of  my 
wn  high  state  of  civiliration.  For  me  — by  what- 
ver  m^ia)val  darkness  these  poor  gentlemen  had 
leen  surrounded  —  rulwaya  had  ^n  invented, 
evolvers  'manu&ctured,  the  new  Beform  Bill 
ossed,  the  telegraph  between  this  country  and 
America  (a  place  they  had  never  dreamed  oQ 
stablished,  and  the  duty  upon  playing-cards  taken 
>ff  or  conuderabty  reduceo.  Periiaps  I  somewhat 
luddle  together  in  this  enumeration  the  benefits  of 
he  march  of  intellect ;  but  the  fact  is  I  was  Mang- 
\ailized:  my  ideas  —  perhaps  from  conversing  with 
oy  juvenile  friends  the  previous  evening  —  took  the 
bape  in  which  history  is  represented  to  us  in  that 
atniliar  little  epitome ;  I  thought  of  matters  as 
ihough  they  were  the  "  principal  events  during  the 
reign  of  Victoria." 

Immediately  opposite  to  me  was  a  third  mounted 
irarrior,  who  might  have  passed  for  a  much  nearer 
rehitive  of  the  other  two  than  he  really  was.  He 
tras  even  more  splendidly  apparelled  than  either, 
and  wsi  scratohinff  his  chin,  in  a  puzzled  sort  of 
manner,  with  liie  Handle  of  a  g^;anUc  battle-axe. 


set  with  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  beside  him, 
whispering  in  bis  ear,  was  one  with  a  fawning  look, 
and  without  his  armor,  which  bad  been  lost  in  "  the 
Wash." 

*'  I  wish,"  the  crowned  knight  seined  to  reply, 
th^  you  were  a  little  more  steightforward,  John ; 
and  it's  no  use  your  calling  me  Aeerrim.ua  Ajax, 
for  I  am  nol  very  sharp,  and  never  shall  be,  bnt 
my  axe  is."  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes,  and  I  felt  very  pleased  to  Uiink 
that  it  was  a  family  quarrel  that  was  for  the  pres* 
ent  engaging  his  attention ;  for 

" '  Id  war,  to  erdtiiiK, 
He  took  Buch  delight  in,'  did  Ccetir  de  Lkm, 
'  He  did  a'l  care  whom  be  tonght,  to  ha  was  flghUng.' " 

Upon  the  other  side  of  him,  and  with  her  hand  upon 
his  bridle-rein,  as  though  her  gentle  influence  would 
have  restrained  him,  was  the  Fair  Flower  of  Flor- 
ence," his  qneen, — a  Tery  striking-looking  young 
woman,  with  a  chignon. 

It  was  not  usual,  I  noticed,  for  monarchs  to  be 
accompanied  by  their  coiuOTts;  in  this  respect,  as 
in  all  others,  they  retained  the  habit  of  their  lives  ; 
but  there  were  other  exceptions  beside  Berengaria. 
Before  me  was  stretched  a  prince  of  unusual  dimen- 
sions ;  hifl  legs,  in  particular,  extended  so  far  that  I 
saw  no  end  to  them ;  the  feet  were  hidden  (I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  mention  it)  under  the  embroidered 
petticoats  of  some  lady  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
who,  of  course,  unaware  of  the  circumstance,  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  her  page.  I  knew  at 
once  that  this  monarch  must  be  he  "  surnamed  Long- 
shanks,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  bis  legn  "  ; 
a  cruel  prince,  in  whose  rewn  *'  geography  and  the 
use  of  the  globes  were  introduced,  and  wine  was  sold 
only  as  a  cordial  in  apothecaries'  shops."  On  the 
otlier  hand,  he  massacred  the  Welsh  Irards,  and  one 
wishes  he  had  done  the  same  for  the  Italian  Otgan- 
Grrinders. 

My  attention,  however,  distracted  alike  &om  his 
vices  and  his  virtues,  was  riveted  on  a  lovely  lady, 
who;  leaning  over  his  prostrate  form,  appeared  to  be 
bitine  his  left  arm.  But  in  this  I  was  ^reeaUy 
mistaken  ;it  was  Eleanor,  Edward's  queen,  engaged 
in  extracting  the  poison  from  the  wounds  inflicted 
on  him  by  one  of  "  those  enthaaiasts  called  Assas- 
sins." Here  was  an  "  occupation  for  females"  which 
the  Social  Science  Congress  has  omitted  to  indicate, 
and  yet  the  world  has  notsnffered  Uie  memory  of  that 
persevering  woman's  good  deed  to  perish.  The  Char- 
ing Cross  Hotd  Company  (though  Limited)  has  with- 
in these  three  years  erected  a  testimonial  to  her  vir- 
tues. Instigatda  by  motives  of  delicacy,  I  was  moving 
away  from  this  interesting  spectacle,  when  suddenly 
I  found  myself  in  presence  of  a  gentleman  with  a 
splendid  golden  chain  and  cloak  of  costllMt  sables, 
but  who  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  curvature  of 
the  spine.  My  countenance,  doubtless  still  express- 
ing a  respectful  admiration  for  Queen  Eleanor, 
drew  a  scowl  of  hatred  and  malignity  from  one  to 
whom  benevolence  was  ever  displeasing  and  affec- 
tion unknown.  Although .  always  leaning  to  one 
side,  "  crooked-back  Kicfaard  "  had  never  leaned  to 
Virtue's ;  and  when  we  come  to  enumerate  his 
"  best  public  actions,"  how  sad  is  it  to  find  "  the 
institution  of  the  Heralds'  Office"  among  them. 
Even  Cliarity,  with  uptifbed  eyes  and  hands,  mur- 
murs, "  What,  then,  must  have  been  his  worst  I  " 

A  curious  contnst  to  Riqllard  was  presented  in 
a  sturdy  individaal  close  b^e  him,  simply  atttred 
in  (what  seemed  to  me  to  he)  wash-leatlier  and  tin  ; 
he  had  also  a  targe  wart  upon  faii^toae.   It  is  im- 
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possible  to  describe  the  contempt  with  which  he 
regarded  the  goi^eously  dressed  individuals  around 
him,  thoufrh  bid  gaze  had  neither  uruelty  nor  malig- 
nity ;  and  I  felt  at  once  that  he  vras  the  Brewer  of 
Huntingdon,  who  know,  of  eourse,  what  was  Email- 
beer,  no  matter  what  froth  might  be  on  the  top  ol' 
it.  The  "  two  distinguishing  traits  "  in  hie  character 
(beside  the  wart)  were,  I  now  remembered,  "  Hy- 
pocrisy and  Ambition  "  ;  and  also  that  we  are  io- 
debted  to  him,  or  at  least  his  epoch,  for  the  "  settle* 
ment  of  St.  Helena,"  and  the  blcaetDgs  of  the  speak- 
ine-tnimpct. 

It  was  Btraii<TG  that  the  face  of  every  man  I  had 
yet  seen  in  this  f^reat  company  of  the  Fast  was 
stern  and  forbidding.  A  gracious  smile  was  ud- 
known  among  them,  and  even  the  expression  which 
we  call  bland  was  wanting.  Some  of  the  ladiea, 
too,  were  Bomethtog  more  than  strong-minded. 
One  wore  a  suit  of  complete  armor,  and  wielded  a 
sword  aa  big  as  herself,  which  she  pointed  signifi- 
cantly towams  Henry  VI.  And  another  lady,  quite 
as  beauUful,  and  twice  her  size,  flashed  defiance  up- 
on her.  The  one  was  Joan  of  Arc,  that  "  light  of 
ancient  France,"  gone  out  for  near  five  centuries, 
but  beheld  at  least  once  since  by  Mr.  Tennyson  ; 
the  other,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  "  fought  twelve 
pitched  battles  in  her  husband's  cause,"  whom,  how- 
ever, she  so  hen-pecked,  that  "  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  ambition,  not  affection,  guided  her  actions  ; 
and,  wanting  principle,  she  may  engage  our  pity, 
but  has  no  title  to  our  esteem  and  reverence." 

Was  it  a  low  ugh  that  drew  my  attention  hence 
to  a  very  different  spectacle  ?  If  she  gave  no  sigh , 
yet  I  saw  the  wave  of  life  in  her  ebb  and  flow,  — 
the  rise  and  fall  of  her  fair  bosom ;  and  I  mention 
it  —  at  the  risk  of  being  conudered  indiscreet  —  be- 
cause it  was  the  frut  occasion  upon  which  I  detected 
movement  in  any  of  this  august  assemblage.  I  am  al- 
most sure  the  charming  creature  tn  question  wished 
to  attract  my  attention.  Her  eyes  were  modestly 
downcast ;  but,  although  so  young,  she  wore  widow's 
weeds,  and  about  the  corners  of  her  exquisite  mouth 
lurked  an  ensnaring  smile.  I  tried  to  remember 
that  she  was  "  chiefly  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
her  misfortunes,"  but  other  recollections  would  force 
themselves  into  my  mind  about  her.  Not  content 
with  three  husbands,  she  had  encouraged  followers ; 
and  she  had  blown  up  one  of  her  husbands,  not  in 
the  way  which  most  wives  use,  bat  with  gunpowder. 
Beautuul  as  she  was,  1  turned  from  her  with  quite  a 
seoae  relief  to  the  young  girl  beside  her,  who, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  even  still  more 
exquisitely  fiur.  Save  that  each  had  been  a  queen, 
there  had  been  nothing  in  common  between  these 
two  in  life  except  its  ending;  they  had  both  had 
their  heads  chopped  off  at  the  command  of  another 
Woman.  But  the  one,  if  she  had  not  actually  de- 
served her  punishment,  had  walked  in  gay  and 
wicked  ways ;  while  the  other,  —  she  had  been  only 
ten  days  an  unwilling  queen  before  she  fell  beneath 
the  headsman's  blow.  And  yet  in  her  short  reign 
what  improvements  would  seem  to  have  taken  place ! 
"  Enfrraving  and  knitting  stockings  were  invented  ; 
the  realms  of  David  were  translated  into  verse ; 
.  half-crowns  were  first  coined  in  England ;  and  the 
•  study  of  anatomy  was  revived."  From  this  last- 
mentioned  circumstance,  one  would  almost  think  — 
but  that  it  !s  impossible  for  a  queen  to  be  a  subject 
—  that  this  sweet  self-sacrificing  creature,  always 
devoted  as  she  iras  to-Science,  had  perish^  for  its 
benefit. 

Ijet  it  not  bft  imaging  frgm  Ous  sportive  remark, 


that  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  I  found 
myself  placed  seemed  at  all  a  laughing  matter.  The 
sadden  terror  which  seized  me  on  the  realizatKHi  <d 
my  position  —  the  one  living  man  in  a  countlexi  as- 
semblage of  the  distinguished  Dead !  —  had  indtred 
passed  away,  but  it  was  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  awe 
and  mental  oppression,  from  which  I  vainly  strove  to 
escape  by  an  affectation  of  jocularity.  My  situation 
reminded  me  of  that  of  a  small  and  pusUlanimoui 
dc^  in  a  field  of  cows,  who  surround  him  in  an  ever- 
decreasing  circle,  so  that  wherever  be  turns  there  ie 
a  cow  with  a  fixed  expression  of  countenance.  It 
is  true  that  in  this  Walhalla  the  figures  did  not 
move  (with  the  slight  exception  I  have  ventured  to 
bint  at),  but  they  stared  with  a  fixedness  not  to*  be 
found  in  cows.  Whithersoever  I  turned,  their  ey«« 
seemed  to  follow  me;  and,  what  was  peculiarly  «>- 
barrassing,  they  evidently  suspended  the  coaver- 
sation  which  their  pomtions  showed  they  had  beea 
engaged  in  until  I  should  relieve  them  of  vay  pres- 
ence. 

These  conversations,  to  which  I  was  unfortuoiUe- 
ly  not  permitted  to  listen,  must  have  been  more  re. 
markable  than  even  those  imaginary  ones  narrated 
by  Savage  Landor. 

How  curious,  for  instance,  would  it  have  been  to 
hear  the  views  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Mary  of 
Scotland  (which  they  were  doubtless  in  the  act  of 
interchanging)  respecting  Mary  of  England  and 
Elizabeth.  Perhaps  the  gentle  wife  of  Guildford 
Dudley  might  have  found  some  excuses  for  the  fot^ 
mer,  but  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  wife  of 
Damley  (and  ouiras)  found  none  for  Qaeen  Bess, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  what  she  thought  of 
her,  notwithstanding  that  the  Virgin  Queen  —  '*  2^o 
better  than  she  should  be,  Jane,  yon  may  take  my 
word  for  it"  — &too<l  within  earshot,  her  ruff  sticking 
up  about  her  ears  like  the  tall  of  an  aogiy  turkey- 
cock.  I  should  also  have  liked  to  hear  what  Charles 
I.  had  to  say  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  explanation  trf 
that  unpleasant  business  at  Whitehall;  although 
whatever  he  said,  I  doubt  whether  Oliver,  with 
long  experience  of  the  value  of  his  Majesty's  word, 
would  have  believed  him.  I  wondered  if  Bluff  King 
Hal,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  his  six  wives,  was  mak- 
ing it  so  plain  to  some  of  them,  as  Mr.  Froude  has 
endeavored  to  do,  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  (tf 
husbands  as  well  as  wisest  of  princes  ;  and  if  Wil- 
liam III.,  with  his  stiff  manner  and  pointed  forefin- 
ger, succeeded  in  persuading  his  father-in-law  that 
honesty  (and  abdication)  was  the  best  policy.  But 
speculation  and  curiosity  were,  as  I  have  confessed, 
by  no  means  my  predominant  feelings ;  the  sense  i£ 
isolation  overwhelmed  me,  and  would  have  of  itself 
caused  my  withdrawal  from  that  dread  company, 
had  not  a  circumstance  occurred  which  hastened  my 
exit  very  much.  I  was  looking  at  Isabella  of  Cal^ 
with  considerable  interest,  —  she  had  three  hundred 
waiting-women  (if  you  remember),  and  doubtlese 
dresses  in  numerical  proportion  to  afford  those 
ladies  their  perquisites,  —  and  wondering  how  much 
pin-money  that  Ibol  Richard  11.  allowed  her,  when 
an  old  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
who  stood  near  her,  turned  his  bald  head  sharply 
round  with  a  click,  and  offered  me  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
I  knew  from  the  pictures  I  had  seen  of  him  that  this 
was  William  Cobbett,  and  rightly  guessed  that  the 
action  was  intended  in  approval  of  my  econooiical 
sentiments ;  but  his  turning  round  in  this  way  gave 
me  such  a  turn  (upon  the  principle  of  the  vr«U- 
known  proverb)  that  I  thought  I  should  have 
dropped.    Suppose  they  ^l^began  to  turn  tfadr 
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leatls  and  ofTer  me  pinches,  —  or  worse,  maybe,  than 
linches!  Sappose  Queen  Eleanor  should  get  up, 
br  instance,  and  ask  me  to  take  my  torn  at  extract- 
ng  poison —  I  rushed  from  the  gilded  chamber, 
ind  pushing  past  Charles  II.,  who  was  holding  out 
lis  hand  in  an  affable  and  characteristic  manner, 
iras  so  unfortunate  as  to  separate  it  from  the  rest  of 
lis  body.  I  saw  it  drop,  with  all  its  wealth  of 
ewels  ;  1  heard  it  fall  npon  the  polished  Hoor  ;  and 
;ben  I  fled,  like  a  madman,  to  find  myself  in  a 
irorse  room,  and  amid  much  worse  company. 

It  is  one  of  the  mistakes  that  Republicans  fall 
nto  to  imagine  that  monarchs  are  the  moet  disre* 
lutable  of  all  associates,  and  the  air  of  courts  the 
noat  unwholesome  of  all  atmospheres.  There  is  at 
east  one  exception  to  this  theory,  —  namely,  the 
•ompany  of  cnminals  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
tallows.  Tet  these  were  what  I  was  now  intro- 
luced  to,  before  I  could  say,  or  even  think  of  sayin^^ 
Tack  Robinson. 

Imu^ne  an  apartment,  small  by  ctnapariron  with 
hat  from  that  which  I  had  just  escaped,  bat  still 
pacious,  hung  entirely  with  black,  and  filled  with 
lie  most  repulsive  persons  that  have  ever  expiated 
heir  crimes  upon  the  scaffold.  There  were  only  two- 
md-forty  of  these  individuals,  it  is  true,  in  place  of 
oany  hundreds  of  historical  characters ;  but  then, 
ler  contra,  every  one  of  these  was  a  Murderer  !  The 
aost  diabolical  specimens  of  all  humanity  were 
lere  to  be  found  collected,  from  every  clime,  with- 
ut  prejudice  as  to  rank  or  sex  or  color.  Nana 
iahib,  the  ngreeabic  Hindu  butcher,  stood  face  to 
ace  with  Dr.  Coaty  de  la  Pommerais,  the  most 
;entleman1y  of  Fansian  poisoners.  Mr.  James 
}reenacre,  by  whose  conduct  'Miss  Hannah  Brown 
ras  so  dreadfully  cut  up,  was  In  close  confab  with 
(rs.  Catherine  Wilson,  whose  characteristics  he 
oubtless  appreciated,  and  to  whom,  perhap?,  he 
ad  just  remarke<l  that  he  only  wished  ne  had  met 
er  earlier.  Mr.  Daniel  Good  and  Mr.  Dovo  were 
miling  at  one  another  significantly,  as  thoagh  they 
ppreciated  the  humor  of  their  surnames ;  and 
Eavaillac  seemed  to  have  some  tacit  understanding 
'ith  Mr.  William  Hunt,  who  took  a  cab  by  the 
our  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  in  it  his  wife 
nd  family.  Most  of  these  unpleasant  persona  were 
landing  up  in  a  sort  of  dock  (of  course  a  dry  one), 
8  they  appeared  at  their  trial;  but  a  few  of  the 
boiccr  spirits  were  scattered  about  the  room  at 
tTse,  aQd  among  them  Messrs.  Burke  and  Hare,  — 

nrm  that,  many  years  ago,  made  itself  obnoxious 
)  all  society  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  cxcc|^ion  of 
he  medical  profesaoa.  I  had  drawn  near  these 
entlemen  in  the  hope  (I  confess)  of  overhearing 
oything  they  might  happen  to  say  about  body-- 
latching,  when  suddenly  hoffi  of  them  turned 
rand  with  a  click,  and  confronted  me  with  an 
ideacribable  expression. 

Fleeing  from  their  proximity,  I  rushed  up  some 
'ooden  steps  leading  to  nowhere  particular,  antf 
)und  my.-elf  beneath  the  guillotine,  and  opposite 
'ne  Most  ExTitAORDiXARY  Relic  ly  tiif, 
?oKr-D  !  "  The  Original  Knife  and  Lunette  that 
Bcapitated  twenty-two  thousand  persons,  — among 
honi  were  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  Madame 
Uizabeth,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Robespierre, 
-and  shed'the  best  and  worst  blood  in  France." 

Afon  Jiiiit !  What  memories,  if  tliat  rusty  blade 
wld  speak,  might  it  narrate !  What  sighti  of  in- 
utty,  of  pity,  of  despair,  most  it  have  seen !  What 
MS  of  blood  and  tears !    What  — 

"  Whaz  are  you  doing  on  with  that  ere  waluable 


relict  ?  "  cried  a  terrible  voice,  "  a  spiling  of  its  edge 
with  your  thumb ;  and  how  do  you  come  here  at 
this  time  o'  night,  hours  and  hours  after  ^is 
HexhibiUon  is  cHwed,  — just  tell  me  thi^  my  |Hp* 

pin?" 

The  speaker  was  an  ofHcer  of  justice  of  the  nine- 
teenth centary :  the  hoor,  as  he  hinted,  was  an 
untimely  one;  and  the  place  was  Sladame  Tus- 
saud's  Historical  Gallery  in  Baker  Street. 

"I  am  not  your  pippin,"  returned  I,  with  some 
dignity;  "but  I  allow  that  my  presence  here  de- 
mands some  explanation.  I  went  to  the  Derby 
yesterday,  and  came  home  dead-tired.  I  dined 
and  accompanied  some  young  people  in  the  even- 
ing, with  their  parents,  to  this  confounded  Ejthibi- 
tion.  Incautiously  yielding  to  a  natural  temptation, 
—  that  of  sitting  down,  —  I  fell  asleep  upon  a  sofa 
in  yonder  room,  and  was  doubtless  taken  by  the 
visitors  for  wax-work.  At  all  events,  nobody 
meddled  with  me,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
closing,  I  was  shut  in  with  the  other  Objects  oS. 
Intereet" 

"It's  a  very  queer  story,"  said  the  policeman, 
doubtfully. 

"But  it's  true,  nevertheless,"  said  L  And  such 
was  the  respectability  of  my  appearance,  and  the 
gennineness  of  the  half-crown  which  I  tendered 
him,  that  he  at  once  accorded  to  my  tale  that  credit 
fthich  1  hope  my  readera  will  not  refoso. 
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In  hia  original  works,  Mr.  LoUgfeUow  shows  a 
growing  disposition  to  forsake  the  nbtorr  of  Eurofie 
ror  that  of  his  own  country.  Medievalism  was  his 
first  love,  and  her  influence  is  still  felt ;  but  Ameri- 
can history  is  the  choice  of  his  manhood.  For  a 
long  time  the  poet  seemed  to  waver  in  bis  affection, 
giving  us,  on  the  one  hand, "  The  SpaDtsh  Student" 
and  *'  The  Golden  Legend,"  and  on  the  other, 
"  Evangeline,"  "  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish," 
and  "  Hiawatha."  At  last,  however,  his  choice  seems 
declared,  and  we  may  now  reirard  all  homage  to  the 
former  mistress  as  an  infidelity  to  the  preseat. 

The  gradually  increasing  taste  of  transatlantic 
writers,  those  especially  of  highest  mark,  for  subjects 
taken  from  American  history  is  satisfactory  to  con* 
template.  The  past  of  Europe  they  have  in  common 
with  us.  But  their  own  records,  brief  as  they  are, 
are  already  splendid ;  and  of  those  they  have  exclu- 
sive possession.  ^Hiey 

"  hold  tbe  EoqieiNis  Wegt  la  fee." 

European  writers  will  never  do  fnll  Justice  to  the 
America  of  the  past  It  requires,  indeed,  a  mind 
very  wall  informed  and  free  from  prejudice  to  do 
justice  to  the  America  of  the  present. 

Records  of  New  England  life  form  the  most  pic- 
turesque portion  of  American  annab.  The  use  of 
these  for  purposes  of  Art  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  Hawthorne  and  other  writers.  That 
stern,  cold  Calvinism,  which  the  Puritan  carried 
with  him  over  sea,  had  such  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment as  has  not  elsewhere  been  aftbrded  it. 
After  a  "  terrible  childbed  "  and  a  youth  soured  and 
hardened  by  persecution,  the  Puritan  found  himself 
the  possessor  of  authority.  He  could  visit  upon  others 
the  aufTeringa  he  bad  long  endured ;  and  nothing  in  f 
the  religion  he  professed  restrained  him  froBi  so 
natural,  if  so  illogical,  a  retaliation.  Hence  the 
persecution  of  the  witches,  ai^  tha^of  the  Qoakers, 
of  which  Cotton  Mather  has  left  as  so  strange  and 
full  a  record,  were  unexampled. 
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The  time  when  Puritan  government  was  at  its 
height  in  New  England  has  been  chosen  by  Mr. 
Longlellow  for  Ulustration.    Of  the  two  dramas  to 

whicn  he  haa  given  the  title  of  "  The  New  England 
Trf^edies,"  one  ia  occupied  with  the  persecution  of 
the  Quakers,  the  other  with  that  of  Witches.  In 
both  the  scene  is  laid  in  Boston.  Both  dramas  are 
to  a  certain  estent  experiments  in  metre.  They  are 
written  in  blank  verse,  smooth  and  flexible  in  struc- 
ture ;  and  no  prose  is  employed.  The  moat  comic, 
or  realistic,  utterances  are  all  in  verse,  and  very 
realistic  some  of  them  are.  One  ia  almost  dismayed 
at  being  asked  to  accept  as  poetry  such  phraaes  as,  — 

Hade  nch  ao  vprou-  Id  Um  italleiT,  * 
1  emild  not  keep  tbem  qnleC'f 

or,— 

"  Sr  yon  nat  flddllDK,  jon  mnit  go  etaewhere,  — 
To  the  Qreea  Dragon  and  tbe  Adtnlnl  Venioii, 
And  other  inoh  dliRpnUUe  plaoea  ** } 
or,— 

KuPTHOKC.  itolpb,  I  am  under  bonds  for  a  hoodred  pound. 
OoLDBMiro.   Hard  Uoei.    What  fcr  t 

In  passages  of  serious  interest,  however,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow'a  blank  vene  is  very  happy;  full  of  melochr 
and  strength. 

"  Endicott,"  the  first  of  the  two  dramas,  is  ushered 
in  by  a  prolt^ue  in  verse.  This  is  partly  explana- 
tory and  partly  apolc^tic,  as  may  l«  seen  from  the 
following  extract :  — 

"  Nor  kt  the  niatoriim  blame  the  Poet  beie 
IT  he  perchance  misdate  the  dny  or  year, 
Ant  RTOBp  vreDta  loi^thcr,  by  hia  art, 
That  In  the  Cbroqieles  lie  Ear  npart  } 
For  aa  the  iloublT^-stan,  though  auudered  &r,  % 
Seem  to  the  oaked  eye  a  •ingle  star. 
So  hcU  ot  hisUiry,  at  a  distance  seen, 
lotn  one  commnn  point  of  light  convene. 
"  Why  touch  npon  Buch  tfaeiDM  >"  perhaps loiae  Mend 
May  ask,  iacreduloiu  ;  "  aaii  to  what  good  end  J 
Why  drag  again  into  thu  light  of  day 
The  errors  of  an  age  long  jia&tcl  anrayf" 
I  answer ;  "  For  the  leavon  that  they  taaoh  ; 
The  tolnrance  of  opinion  and  of  speech. 
Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity  remain,  —  these  three  ; 
And  fcreatest  of  them  all  Is  Charily." 

"  Let  u«  remember,  if  Uiree  wonU  be  true, 
That  unto  all  men  Chnrity  is  iliie 
Give  whiit  we  ask",  and  pity,  while  we  Uame, 
Lest  we  become  copartners  in  Uie  shanie, 
I«BC  we  coLjilemn,  and  yet  ourtelres  partake. 
And  persecute  tliedead  for  cim«!ience'  sake, 

"Thi'rerore  IL  is  the  author  seeks  and  strirea 
To  rfepresunt  the  dead  as  In  thttlr  lives, 
Aad  lela  at  times  his  characters  unfold 
TMr  thoughts  In  their  own  language,  strong  and  bold  : 
He  mlr  aaki  of  you  to  do  ttia  like  ; 
To  bewrUm  flni^  and,  U  you  vKl,  then  ■trlka." 

The  drama  follows  the  fate  of  Wenlock  Christason 
and  his  daughter  Edith.  Penal  enactments  were  in 
the  year  of  the  play,  1665,  in  force  agiunst  the 
Quakers.  Cbristison  had  already  been  vanished 
from  the  city  under  penalty  of*^  death.  Moved, 
however,  by  irresistible  impulse,  he  returns  at  the 
moment  when  tbe  fanatic  zeal  of  Norton,  a  preach- 
er, haa  infl^imed  to  violence  the  weak  governor  En- 
dicott All  who  are  concerned  with  government, 
whether  of  Church  or  State,  participate  in  persecu- 
tions of  the  Quakers,  and  tbe  people,  though  they 
mutter  discontent,  arc  not  ready  for  action  in  their 
behalf.  Yatf  slltiple  ia  the  plot  of  the  drama,  its 
entire  interest  being  concentrated  in  the  sufierings 
meekly  borne  by  Edith  and  the  portentous  warnings 
nttered  by  her  lather.  Scarcely  any  commonplace 
or  sentimental  interest  is  attempted.  Mr.  Long- 
ftllow  has  seen  that  love  passsges  would  scarcely 
Uend  with  the  horrors  he  has  to  chronicle.  In  one 
of  his  dramas,  accordingly,  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
love;  and  in  that  before  us,  though  John  Endicott, 
the  son  of  the  Governor,  is  moved  to  compassion  by 


the  sight  of  Edith's  snfferings,  there  is  no  inter- 
change whatever  of  love-talk,  no  breathing  <^  pw* 
flion.  The  drama  opens  in  the  meeting-4ionBe 
wherein  Norton  is  preaching.  EcUth,  baKfoofeed 
and  clad  in  saekdotin,  enters,  and  is  rebuked  hj  tfie 
minister  for  her  presence  and  speech.  She  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  building,  and  Norton  seizes  the  oc- 
casion to  urge  Endicott  to  stronger  meaaaresagaiBtt 
tbe  heretics.   Awhile  the  Govenuff  wavera :  — 

'  ** Vonr already  hanbecfLikfai ; 
And  others  ban  Is  bed  upon  pnln  of  death. 
But  they  Dome  back  updatomeet  their  dotMB, 
Bringing  the  linen  for  thdr  wlndlng-sbedk 
We  mntt  not  go  too  Ht.  In  tmili,  I  ihrink 
ftora  itaeddlngof  mace  Uood.  Th;  peapk  mormar 
Atour  lenrl^." 

He  is  soon  stimulated,  however,  to  such  cruelty  as 
brings  about  tiie  catastrophe.  Edith,  and  snbao- 
qtiently  Cbristison,  are  brought  before  the  CounciL 
Edith  is  sentenced  to  be  whipped  in  public  in  three 
towns ;  Cbristison  is  condemned  to  death.  Tbe  ex- 
ecution of  the  former  sentence  is  completed,  and 
Edith,  after  undergoing  it,  is  thrust  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  whither  she  is  followed  by  John  Kndf- 
cott.  Christison's  life  ia  saved  by  tbe  arrival  from 
England  of  a  royal  despatch,  depnving  the  Govemcu- 
of  power  further  to  molest  or  punish  the  Quakers. 
The  play  ends  with  the  death  of  all  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  persecution.  Hieir  speedy  death, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  ita  manner,  had  been  fore: 
told  by  Cbristison. 

There  is  very  little  that  is  dramatic  In  Elndicott" 
besides  the  ferm.  It  is,  of  coiine,  altogethra  unrai^ 
ed  for  representation. 

In  one  or  two  scenes  a  measure  of  dramatic  force 
Is  given  to  the  tSalogue.  In  the  trial  scene  of  Chris- 
tison  the  old  man's  responses  to  his  judges  are  verj 
fine  and  spirited.  The  characterization  is  generaUy 
good.  Scarcely  one  of  the  dramatis  persona;  bat 
stands  before  ua  visible  and  recognizable^et  all  are 
panted  with  few  touches.  Governor  Endicott  is 
the  most  elaborately  painted  portrait.  He  is  by  no 
means  the  most  successful. 

"  Giles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms  "  ia  a  stronger 
and  far  more  tragical  story  than  "  Endicott.'^  It 
tells  how,  upon  the  testimony  of  tbe  "  afflicted  chil- 
dren," those  of  highest  position  incurred  charges  of 
witchcraft  Some  art  is  shown  in  the  manner 
whereby  the  reader's  mind  is  prepared  for  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  pla^.  Cotton  Mather,  the  historian 
of  the  persecutions*  is  one  of  the  dramatis  persomr, 
acting  m  part  as  Chorus.  As  yet,  the  peiieeatidu 
have  touched  those  only  whose  age  and  hcli^ess 
condition  render  them  peculiarly  liame  to  the  charge 
of  witchcrafl.    But,  emboldened  by  success,  tbe 

afflicted  children  "  assail  others  higher  in  condi- 
tion. Goodwife  Bishop  is  first  tried,  and  her  con- 
demnation is  tbe  doleful  precursor  of  that  of  Good- 
wife  Corey.  Corey  himself  is. a  prosperous  man, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  witchcraft.  When  &nt  dis- 
covered he  is  soliloquizing,  while  he  nails  a  hoiie- 
shoe  over  his  door :  — 

"The  Lord  hath  prospered  me.  The  ri^ng  ana 
Shloes  on  my  Hundred  Acres  and  my  wooda 
As  if  he  loved  them.    On  a  morn  like  thia 
I  can  forgive  mine  enemies,  and  thaolc  God 
For  ell  his  (food new  unto  me  uod  mine. 
Hy  orchard  fjanna  with  rusoeti  and  peannalns  ; 
My  ripentnfc  corn  shines  fcnlden  la  the  son  ; 
Uy  barn)  are  crammed  with  hay,  my  cattio  tfarire  s 
The  birds  vlag  blithely  on  the  tree«  around  n)% 
And  blither  than  the  birds  my  heart  within  mo  ! 
^ut  Satan  still  goes  up  and  down  the  earth  ; 

'  And  to  protect  this  hoiise  from  his  assaults, 
And  keep  the  powers  of  darknens  from  my  door, 
This  hoiKshoe  will  I  nail  upon  the  ihreaboM. 

[iroUt  down  tkt  torsukaa. 
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There,  ;e  ntght-har*  ^'°>^  wiUsbn  tfaftt  tonseot 

The  iwlKhbortiood,  je  shall  ool  anter  her*  !— 
WhKt  Ib  the  mutter  iQ  the  field  t  —  JobaQlOTA! 
Tbe  CBttle  are  All  rutiDlng  to  the  vaoda  t— 
Jotm  Qloyd  !  Where  U  tbe  mkn  ? " 

This  flight  of  the  catde  is  tbe  commencement  of 
hia  miafortunes.  His  wife  ia  arrested  and  tried  for 
witchcraft.  So  given  to  brooding  upon  the  anbject 
are  men's  minds,  that  tbeir  conversatitHi.  seriona  and 
iHvoloas,  is  full  of  allosbna  to  the  terrible  theme. 
When  Corey  is  in  the  witnen-boz,  speaking  Uie 
truth  as  a  conscientious,  God-fearinfc  man,  he  finds 
word]  harmlessly  spoken  wrested  till  they  receive 
most  harmful  and  dolorous  significaAce.  His  wife 
'  is  found  guilty  of  witchcraft,  hia  own  evidence  being 
largely  conducive  to  her  conviction.  He  is  himself 
tried  ror  tbe  same  ofience.  Conscious  how  hia  words 
may  be  miainterpreted,  he  refuses  to  speak.  For 
his  contumacy,  he  is  sentenced  to  be  pressed  to 
death.  With  the  carrying  out  of  this  sentence,  and 
the  utterance  of  some  vaticinationa  by  Cotton 
Hatber,  the  play  ends.  It  is  more  dramatic  than 
its  predecessor.  The  scene  in  which  Martha  Corey 
is  tried  is  strong  and  well  wrought  Corey's  protes- 
tadona,  Martha's  denunciations  of  the  system  by 
which  she  ia  to  sufiur,  and  the  ravings  of  Mary,  one 
of  tbe  "  afflicted  children,"  form  together  a  scene  of 
great  power  and  pathos. 

These  dramas  are  worthy  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  rep- 
utation, to  which,  however,  they  can  hardly  add 
much.  Tbe  excellence  of  the  poet's  art  detracts, 
to  a  certun  extent,  from  their  interest.  Puritanical 
forms  of  speech  are  not  altogether  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  drama.  Gospel  phrases  in  the 
mouths  of  Quakers  are  less  effective  than  Old 
Testament  illustrations  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew. 
Hence  the  dramas  want  color.  Nor  do  they  gain 
any  advantage  from  the  lyrical  gift  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, which,  without  being  of  the  highest  order,  is 
yet  great.  We  would  give  many  pages  of  blank 
verse  such  aa  ia  here  employed  for  one  stanza  out  of 
"  The  Golden  Legend  "like  tbe  following : — 

Come  back  !  ye  t^tendsbipi  laog  departed ! 
TtiM  like  o'erflnwlDg  ■trewnleU  ■tMted, 
And  DOW  an  dvlodUid,  ooo  bj  ooe, 
To  Uooj  ohunela  In  tbe  lun. 

We  cannot  but  fancy  that  the  long  study  of  Dante 
which  preceded  Mr.  Longfellow's  translation  has 
influenced  his  style  and  bis  thoughts.  We  seem  to 
trace  this  influence,  not  only  in  bis  individual  im- 
ages or  ideas,  but  in  tbe  style  of  illustration  he 
employs.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  six  following 
lines,  and  the  image  they  contain,  with  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  lark,  **  Qua!  allodetta,  che  in  aere  si 
spazia,"  in  tbe  twentieth  canto  of  tbe  "  Paradiao  " :  — 

And  as  the  flowlnft  ot  the  ocean  Blla 

Eftch  creek  and  branch  thereof,  &nd  then  retires, 

liraving  behind  a  sweet  and  «hn)i.-Miue  saTOT ) 

So  doth  the  TirttM  and  the  lib  ot  Qod 

Plow  evannnre  into  the  hearts  of  those 

Whom  he  hath  made  partaken  of  bin  natoiv. 

The  lines  in  the  "  Paradiso  "  are  thus  translated 
by  Mr.  Longfellow  :  — ■  ^ 

Like  as  a  lark  that  in  the  atr  enpaUatea, 
First  slnKfnR,  and  then  silent  with  content 
Ot  the  \!ut  sireetness  that  duth  lalisty  her, 

Such  seetaed  to  me  the  imajce  of  the  imprint 
or  the  eternal  pleasure,  by  wbnae  will 
Doth  everything  becoroo  Uie  thIOK  It  la. 

We  do  not  know  whether  thia  passage  is  enough 

to  justify  us,  in  the  reader's  opinion,  in  attributing 

an  influence  upon  Mr.  Longfellow's  st^le  to  bis 

study  of  Dante.    We  could  point  in  this  work  to 

many  other  instances  of  alight,  but  not  inaigDifiuant, 

resemblance  to  the  method  <^  the  great  poet  he  has 

translated. 
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We  wish  8ome  one  of  our  readers  who  knew  the 
Continent  thirty  years  ago  would  tell  us  whether  it 
was  then  tbe  custom  for  middle-aged  or  aged  Eng- 
lish men  and  women  to  travel  much.  It  is  certain- 
iy  the  custom  now,  and  we,  who  can  speak  only 
fnnn  an  experience  of  twelve  years,  have  a  fancy 
that  it  is  compuatively  recent,  and  a  certainty  that 
it  has  increased  enonnoualy  during  tbe  last  decade. 
The  number  of  English  men  and  women  over  fifty- 
five  whom  one  meets  io  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Madrid,  —  wc  do  not  say  Spun,  —  is  astonish- 
ing, quite  suflicient  to  be  marked  as  a  distinct  fea- 
ture in  the  tourist's  life.  It  is  probable  that  the 
main  stream  of  such  visitors  is  confined  to  certain 
well-worn  routes,  and  even  to  a  certain  class  of  rath- 
er expensive,  very  homeiah,  and  decidedly  "  easy" 
hotels;  but  in  those  hotels,  and  on  those  routes, 
their  presence  is  an  unquestionable  and,  to  some 
eyes,  a  very  pleasant  fact.  It  chanced  to  the  writer 
recently  to  bfe  on  the  bne  of  the  old  "grand  tour," 
and  to  be  driven  by  stress  of  impedimenta  to  botela 
he  rather  avoids,  —  they  are  tbe  best  in  the  world, 
but  one  might  as  well  be  in  London,  —  and  be  made 
in  no  less  Sum  eight  a  careful  ealcalation.  Three 
fourths  of  tbe  company  at  tbe  tablet  d'hote  were  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  a  third  of  those  three  fourths 
looked  sixty,  while  nearly  a  half  were  women,  trav- 
elling either  alone,  "or  attended  by  a  courier  and  a 
maid.  They  were  decidedly  for  their  ends  success- 
ful travellers.  Accident  having  called  his  attenUon 
to  their  extraordinary  number,  ne  made  it  an  occu- 
pation to  watch  them,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  of  all  travellere  on  those  well-frequented  routes, 
the  old,  and  especially  the  decidedly  old,  were  the 
cheeriest,  the  most  enterprising,  and  the  least  em- 
barrassed. The  men,  no  doubt,  made  a  point  of 
dinner,  were  slow  and  slightly  selfiab  in  their  choice 
of  dishes,  and  showed  a  tendency  to  order  a  luxury 
unattainable  on  tbe  Continent,  old  pale  sherry. 
They  were  not  very  quick  either  about  lanpuagea, 
old  gentlemen  who  talked  French  very  fairly  get- 
ting utterly  puzzled  with  that  tongue  when  spoken 
German  fashion,  and  still  more  with  English  when 
pronounced  in  no  fashion  at  all.  "  What  on  earth," 
said  an  old  gentleman  at  Ba.ile,  with  sharp  gray 
eyes,  who  looked  like  a  solicitor  in  great  practice, 
can  'bloomboye'  mean?"  and  the  correct auggea- 
Uon  that  it  was  "  plum  pie  "  quite  lowered  bis  cunfi- 
dence  in  himself  and  his  education. 

Apart,  however,  from  these  trivial  weaknesses, 
the  old  0  men  travelling  are  decidedly  pleasant 
companions,  very  cheery,  very  tolerant,  very  well 
informed,  and  adventurous  to  a  fault.  They  see 
everything  worth  seeing,  and  not  requiring  too  much 
exertion,  better  than  tbe  young ;  keep  up  with  facts 
much  better,  learn  more,  so  to  apeak,  from  anything 
they  see,  or  rather  fit  it  more  neatly  into  the  proper 
pigeon-boles  of  the  brain.  They  receive  more 
through  tbeir  mental  pores,  partiy  we  suspect,  be- 
cause they  are  less  reserved,  partly  because  on  the 
Continent  the  liking  for  mature  agB  is  butter  devel- 
oped, partly,  we  fear,  because  ther  i  is  more  cash  to 
be  got  out  of  them,  and  so  tbe  harpies  take  trouble  to 
make  things  pleasant  Anyhow  they  enjoy  themselves 
without  worrying  other  people,  and  they  attempt  ex- 
peditions from  which  the  young  seem  to  shrink,  walk- 
ing, for  example,  diatancea  the^  would  consider  in 
England  utterly  out  of  the  question.  The  Gcmml,  for 
instance,  in  England  would  seem  quite  a  walk  to  an 
Anglo-Indian  of  seventy,  and  wc  question  if  many 
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'  men  of  sixty  woulil  at  home  chuckle  with  glee  at 
the  thought  of  walking  over  the  St.  Gotham  with 
one  night'fl  rest.  Sucli  travellers,  when  accompa- 
nied by  their  "  families,"  are  intelligible  enough. 
They  bave  been  forced  abroad  by  their  daughters, 
like  the  life,  brighten  up,  and  enjoy  those  brief  peri- 
ods of  second  youth  which  are  so  charming  to  all 
who  can  perceive  the  beauty  of  old  age.  The 
motives  of  another  class,  too,  are  not  obscure.  They 
have  always  travelled,  and  are  loath  to  give  up,  or 
they  are  revisiting  scenes  admired  ia  youth ;  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  old  and  apparently  lonely 
Englishmen  about  in  Switzerland  every  autumn 
who  never  were  there  before,  cheery  old  men  who 
take  smalt  mischances  as  boys  take  them,  who 
are  the  delight  of  guides,  and  the  bcles  noires  of 
all  travellers  who  hate  wasting  money.  Who  are 
they  ?  Are  they  people  who  hJve  always  wanted 
to  see  Switzerland  and  never  had  the  money  in 
youth,  or  men  weary  of  England,  or  widowers  whose 
cfaitdren  have  quitted  home,  or  what  V  They  go 
about,  usually  alone,  sometimes  in  coflples,  with 
knowing  faces  and  decided  ways,  utterly  free  of 
mauvaUe  konle^  entirely  devoid  a£  the  irritability 
which  characterizes  their  compeers  at  thirty-five, 
the  pleasantest,  easiest,  best-informed  "  tourists  "  to 
be  met. 

Still  more  remarkable  arc  the  old  ladies,  women 
of  fifty  and  upwards,  widows,  spinsters,  or  it  may 
be  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  wives.  The  writer, 
or  rather  bis  wife,  counted  on  the  beaten  route  in  a 
journey  of  six  weeks  upwards  of  two  hundred  such 
Englishwomen  travelling  without  men,  or,  rarely, 
with  a  courier  in  attendance,  and  maintains  that  of 
all  travetters  they  were  the  easiest,  joUiest,  and  in 
their  way  least  vexatious  to  other  human  beings. 
He  is  inclined,  from  his  own  experience,  to  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that,  wherever  in  Switzerland  a 

foat  can  go,  a  British  female  over  fifty-five  thinks  it 
er  duty  to  go,  and  is  perfectly  safe.  She  can  be 
cheated,  but  the  efaeatiDg  must  be  done  en  fegl^, 
which  means  according  to  Murray.  She  can  be 
fatigued,  but  it  is  only  by  the  presence  of  weak- 
kneed  companions  of  the  male  sex.  She  can  be 
frightened,  but  it  is  only  by'  the  absence  of  a  Protes- 
tant Church  or  the  presence  of  something  very  de- 
cidedly Ultramontane.  Her  main  difficulty,  after  the 

feneral  fact  that  she  wants  two  glasses  of  claret,  and 
oes  not  knonr  what  in  the  world  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  half-bottle,  is  whims,  but  it  is  one  she  sur- 
mounts with  a  courage  and  good-humor  far  beyond 
rivalry.  One  we  met,  a  cheery  old  lady  of,  say,  not  to 
offend  her,  fifty-nine,  had  a  clear  determination  to 
have  her  do(j,  an  energetic,  nearly  white  Sftye,  with 
her  ia  the  trams.  Of  course  no  such  proceeding  could 
be  endured,  —  people  in  cocked  hats  were  horrified, 
people  in  blouses  were  bitten  by  that  dog.  It  was 
utterly  forbidden  that  it  should  go  anywhere  except 
iu  the  proper  van ;  but  still  at  three  separate  sta- 
tions there  in  the  waiting-room  was  the  old  lady 
and  the  dog.  How  she  managed  it  was  a  mystery, 
till  the  third  occasion,  when  she  stepped  into  the 
compartment,  QArrying  a  great  blue  Dag,  such  as 
lawyers'  cicrks  put  deeds  in.  The  guard  assisted 
her  in  —  she  wwghed  •  fourteen  stone  —  quite  po- 
litely, sniflc'd  a  little  at  the  bag,  which  was  vibrat- 
ing wildly,  but  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  we  did 
also,  that  it  was  a  parrot  in  a  cage,  —  birds  arc  not 
forbidden,  or  hens,  aa  we  know  by  disagreeable  ex- 
perience,—  and  said  nothing.  The  compartment 
was  full,  the  door  was  shut,  and  the  old  lady,  seat- 
ing herself  with  the  faintest  chuckle,  looked  round 


with  steady  eyes,  asked  of  the  air,  "  I  wonder  if  any- 
body will  be  annoyed?"  and  drew  out  of  the  bag 
the  Skye  terrier  not  stifled  a  bit.  We  have  not  a 
doubt  she  reached  Florence  without  once  suffering 
the  annoyance  of  partiag  with  her  pet  She  was 
only  a  specimen  or  scores  of  women  of  her  kind, 
who  in  autumn  travel  about  the  frequented  routes, 
see  everything,  enjoy  everything,  set  all  manner  of 
rules  aside,  anybody  anything,  talk  an  astound- 
ing tongue  which  no  nation  woukl  acknowledge, 
but  which  is  intelligible  none  the  less ;  Meat  gently 
about  the  charges  tor  voitures,  and  enjoy  themselves, 
we  verily  beli«ve,  more  than  any  women  in  the 
world.  Who  are  they  all  ?  They  nmst  have  mon- 
ey, for  in  a  quiet  way  they  are  pillaged  to  a  consid- 
erable extent;  and  they  must  be  independent,  or 
they  could  not  be  so  free  of  male  interference  ;  but 
who  are  they  all  ?  Js  there  really  a  class  of  women 
longing  all  their  lives  for  change,  and  adventure, 
and  variety  of  life,  who  never  obtain  till  old  age  a 
chance  of  realizing  thaxt  aspirations  ?  Or,  when  the 
children  are  marned  off,  and  the  husband  dead  or 
impos^bte,  does  the  thirst  for  excitement  soddenlx 
spring  up  to  supply  the  blanks  ? 

We  do  not  knoir,  but  this  we  do  know,  that  this 
year  there  were  literally  hundreds,  probably  thou- 
sands, of  Englishwomen  above  fifly  wandering  over 
Switzerland  and  North  Italy,  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, enjoying  themselves,  and  leaving,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  pleasant  impressions  of  old  Eng- 
lishwomen. For  one  thing,  they  fight  an  evident 
overcharge  in  a  qmeter,  more  persistent,  better- 
niaoDered  way  than  any  human  beings  on  the  Con- 
tinent, save  and  except  young  Scotohmen.  There 
is  a  grave,  simple,  heavy-voiced  way,  a  tone  of  "  Is 
that  the  law  now  ? "  in  which  these  particular  peo- 
ple resist  disbursements  which  somehow  overawa 
even  the  Swiss,  and  saves  them  thirty  per  cent 
upon  their  total  expesditore.'  The  cum  way 'in 
wbich  a  Glasgdw  student  brought  a  Bernese  XamS 
to  bear  by  the  nde  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
argued  that  he  was  being  plundered  contrary  to 
"  Swiss  "  law,  was  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten.  "So 
woman  could  have  won  such  a  victory  as  that  boy- 
did,  and  he  will  die  a  millionnairc,  wbich  she  will 
not. 

We  wish  the  Americans  on  the  Continent  would 
behave  like  the  Scoteh,  whom  on  points  they  closelpr 
resemble,  but  they  don't.  Nobody  in  the  world  u 
quite  so  kindly  or  so  tolerant  as  the  American  who 
knows  Fomething,  but  there  is  a  class  of  Americans 
just  now  in  Europe  who  are  to  experienced  travel- 
lers the  most  intolerable  of  mankind.  American 

fcntlemen  say  they  are  *'  the  shoddy  aristocracy,'* 
ut  they  have  uniformly  three  distinctive  and  an- 
noying characteristics,  —  boxes  for  which  Uiey  ought 
to  pay  rent,  and  not  merely  iares,  loud  voices,  and 
bad  tempers.  In  a  pretty  large  acquaintance  with 
Americans  of  all  grades,  we  declare  that,  except  on 
the  Continent,  we  never  heard  a  loud  voice  or  met 
a  visibly  bad  temper,  and  their  own  description  of 
themselves  is  that  a  valise  with  a  tooth-comb  and  two 
"  dickeys  "  is  too  much  luggage.  Nevertheless,  a  class 
with  the  peculiarities  we  have  mentioned,  in  fact  a 
class  exactly  resembling  the  English  of  thirty  years 
since,  is  flooding  the  Continent,  is  ruining  half  its 
best  hotels,  not  by  extras  agance,  but  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bad  tone,  and  is  concentrating  on  the 
Union  all  that  angry  distaste  which  for  years  was 
felt  and  expressed  towards  our  own  countrymen. 
The  wildest  caricatures  friends  of  the  South  ever 
painted  of  Yankees  are  weak  descriptions  of  some 
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hese  people,  who  are  at  last,  fortanatelr  for  us, 
ling  to  be  mistaken  for  Englishmen.  Who  they 
'why  they  want  half  a  dozen  boxes  apiece,  ivhy 
r'  should  quarrd  with  all  service,  what  induces 
II  to  crittuiae  the  znMta  at  tcAfes.  tFhdte  in  an 
ible  voice,  above  all,  why  they  ahonid  be  so  in- 
iably  cross,  panes  human  comprehension.  Amer- 
ns  at  home  or  in  England  display  none  of  those 
ilos,  and  why  a  special  class  of  them  should  give 
mselvea  that  reputation  on  the  Continent  remains 
be  explained.  The  evil  will  pass  away,  but  if 
le  American  satirist  would  laugh  his  travelling 
^patriots  out  of  their  "  ways,"  as  Englishmen 
/e  at  last  been  laughed  by  satirists  out  of  theirs, 
would  make  the  great  routes  far  pleaaanter  to 
■■  remainder  of  mankind. 


ENGLISH  STAGE  SCENERY. 

It  is  curioos  to.  observe  how  tborooghly  in  aniaon 
th  the  mental  life  of  these  times — with  its  vagne 
lirations,  its  half-despabnng  scepticisms,  and  its 
lalisms  —  are  our  modem  poets;  and  yet  how 
refuUy  they  avoid  any  but  the  most  euphemistic 
d  colorless  references  to  our  material  life  and  its 
untless  activities.  Foetiy  baa  not  yet  succumbed 
tbe  realistic  tendencies  of  the  age.    It  still  sings 

the  bulbul  and  gazelle.  It  is  needless  to  ui^e 
at  neither  the  blue  Garonne,  nor  the  swift  Gua- 
ilquiver,'nor  any  of  the  streams  which  poets  have 
nsecrated,  offers  a  picture  of  such  intense,  sad, 
iiiian,  poetic  interest  as  the  Thames  by  moonlight, 
tth  the  great  huddled'  city  behind  those  quivenng 
iwa  of  Tampfl,  mig^esliTe  of  tragio  suffering,  or 
3cp,  and  (he  quiet  of  death.  Who  is  it  that  pre- 
nts  such  iamiliar  scenes  — and  tries  to  make 
lem  beaut^l  and  toaching  —  to  ua  ?  It  is 
}t  our  poets;  they  are  still  on  tbe  banks  <^  the 
ilm  Bendemeer.  It  is  not  our  panons ;  to  paint 
le  glories  of  the  next  world  is  as  much  as  they  can 
lanage.  It  is  not  our  popnlar  artists ;  for  we  have 
one.  Here  and  there,  in  our  picture  galleries,  we 
nd  an  effort  to  grapple  with  the  real  life  around  us, 
mi  the  intense  mterest  of  it ;  but  these  efforto  are 
'anting  in  continuity  and  force,  and  the  mass  of 
tie  public  hear  nothing  of  them. 

The  man  who  reafiji'  does  come  forward  with 
ome  attempted  revelation  of  the  poetic  in  common 
ife  is  the  scene-ptunter,  and  he  has  for  his  aBsistanta 
he  property-man  and  the  carpenter. 

"  Oil ! "  cry  ever  so  many  persons  of  exalted  ten- 
[enciea,  ^  do  you  mean  to  praise  those  absnrd  and 
legratUng  efiorts  at  realism  which  make  our  thea- 
rus  at  present  a  b}-wonl  ?  Do  yon  mean  to  com- 
lliment  such  a  nle  form  of  scenic  effect  as  the  lite- 
al  representation  of  Hyde  Park  gates  at  sunset,  for 
ixample,  — just  as  we  see  them  mien  we  pass  in  the 
ivening  V  " 

It  may  be  very  shocking  to  some  people  to  hear 
hat  such  a  literal  representation  of  Ilyde  Park 
jates  at  sunset  —  if  it  could  only  be  had  —  would 
je  worth  a  dozeiv  "  Books  of  Beauty,"  and  twenty 
lozen  "  Illustrated  Evenings  with  the  Poets."  But, 
n  the  present  condition  of  our  pigments  and  artistic 
ikill,  such  a  feat  in  the  way  or  idealistic  reproduc- 
ion  is  not  likely  to  challenge  our  attention. 

The  main  question,  however,  is  to  what  extent 
:he  use  of  actusd  ol^ecta  —  not  the  representation  of 
:hem — may  be  allowed  towards  heightening  scenic 
effect.  Latterly  theatrical  audiences  have  been 
roundly  abused  for  applauding  the  appearance  of  a 
real  engiao  or  a  real  cab  on  uie  sta^   That  their 


admiration  is  not  excited  by  the  cab,  or  engine,  per 
se,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  tiiat  they  doknot  stop  to 
clap  their  hands  over  the' appearance  cX  an  engine, 
or  a  cab,  in  a  rulway  station.  They  welcome  the 
cab  on  the  stage  because  it  adds  to  the  reality  of 
tbe  scene,  and  tbe  reality  of  the  drama  which  is  be- 
ing enacted.  Let  us  say  that  the  heroine  of  the 
pie(;e.  In  the  last  st^;e  of  destitution,  goes  out  to  b^ 
m  Trafalgar  Square,  in  time  of  snow.  Of  course 
we  have'  the  necessary  scene,  —  tbe  white  pave- 
ments, yellow  gaa  lamps,  gloomy  twilight,  and  so 
forth.  A  boy  comes  alone  with  his  apparatus  for 
roasting  chestnuts.  Why  should  n't  he  ?  He  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  scene  as  any  one  of  the  gas 
lamps,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  alive,  — 
of  giring  life  and  motion  to  the  picture.  A  painted 
boy,  standing  forever  in  the  same  spot,  with  the  same 
lo»  on  his  face,  inioring  the  living  characters  of  ^e 
drama  aldioi^  they  touch  him,  would  only  make 
die  scene  tmreai,  not  to  say  absurd.  When  the  au- 
dience see  this  chestnut  boy,  and  the  other  real  and 
^ving  accessories  of  the  scene,  they  begin  to  hdieve 
in  it. 

And  it  is  not  merely  because  this  Trafalgar 
Square  is  like  the  real  Trafalgar  Square  that  their 
enthuuasm  is  touched.  It  is  because  the  scene  is 
lit  up  with  the  tr^ic  or  tender  interest  of  tbe  play. 
Trafalgar  Square  is  rendered  beautiful  because  the 
sufferings,  and  the  resignation,  and  the  noble  self- 
denial  of  the  heroine  are  known  to  the  audience ; 
while  she,  on  tbe  other  band,  becomes  a  real  person 
to  them  when  she  appears  in  familiar  places,  with 
familiar  objects  uronnd  ber.  Thus  it  is  that  a  play 
ought  never  to  open,  and  seldom  does  ogen,  with  a 
grand  scene.  Then  we  criticise  the  ontside  artistic 
merits  of  the  picture.  The  spectacular  scenu  should 
occur  after  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  the  play,  are  interested  in  them,  and 
are,  so  to  speak,  identified  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  act.  The  "  King  o'  Scots  "  dram^ 
recently  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  opened  with  its 
finest  spectacular  effort,  —  a  representation  of  Fleet 
Street.  But  then  it  was  the  Fleet  Street  of  the  time 
of  James  I.,  —  it  told  its  own  story  in  the  quaint  archi- 
tecture, the  chaffering,  busy,  picturesquely  dressed 
people,  in  the  street  cries  wbicn  one  heard.  A  rep- 
resentation of  modern  Fleet  Street  should  not  be 
attempted  until  the  interest  of  the  play  has  prepared 
us  to  idealize  the  realism  of  the  scenery. 

Indeed,  the  matter  of  the  realism  of  stage  scenery 
resolves  itsdf  into  a  question  of  what  we  ought  to 
realize^  Hitherto  it  has  generally  been  cmndered 
necessary  that  the  droMcene  of  a  theatre  should 
present  a  panorama  of  Italian  scer^ry,  with  a  blue 
sky,  and  lake,  some  crumbling  pillars,  a  broken 
viaduct,  one  large  tree,  and  a  wt  of  crioison  and 
jrellow  figures  in  the  foreground.  If  this  be  ideal- 
ism. Heaven  preserve  us  from  it  1  if  realism,  need 
we  wonder  that  it  does  not  interest  an  English  au- 
dience ?  The  majority  of  the  audience  never  saw 
a  piece  of  Italian  scenery,  and  would  be  only  more 
di^usted  with  tbe  curtain  if  they  bad.  Whan  we 
come  to  the  ordinary  scenery  of  the  theatre,  what 
do  we  find  ?  "  Gilded  saloons,"  with  imposaible 
doors,  no  furniture,  tawdry  and  absurd  uecorations, 
and  windows  looking  nowhere. 

The  people  who  try  to  give  an  air  of  reailty  to 
these  strange  a{«rtments  are  themselves  as  strange. 
Gentlemen  invariably  walk  in,  without 'being  an- 
nounced, who  have  a  habit  of  keeping  thar  hVit  on. 
Sometimes  a  man  will  walk  up  and  down  a  dozen 
,  times  without  seeing  two  other  p«)ple  who  are  right 
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before  htm.  Or  a  lady,  with  netther  bonnet  nor 
ehawl  on,  suddenly  appears  on  a  balcony,  and  forces 
one  to  the  punful  coacltuion  that  she  has  indecor- 
uOQsly  climbed  up  the  pillars  id  front  of  the  house. 

Sometimes  wo  have  a  forest  scenes  —  ^e  trees  in  a 
state  of  h^'sterics,  writhing  and  contorted,  and  bang 
roDod  with  scarlet  curtains.  The  canvas  forest 
is  a  dense  and  impenetrable  jungle ;  but  the  char- 
acters in  the  jnece  skip  through  it  with  the  greatest 
ftcility.  Wc  have  seen  a  shower  of  snow  sent  down 
into  such  a  forest  The  people,  the  stage,  and  eren 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  received  a  sprinkling  of 
white,  while  the  trees  and  the  underwood  retained 
their  ordinary  'colors. 

In  short,  the  sole,  if  unconscious,  aim  of  all  our 
stage  scenery  and  appliances  —  the  blotched  moon, 
like  a  turnip  with  a  candle  inside,  which  rises  up  be- 
hind gauze,  the  gilt  flagons,  the  waterfalls,  the  ghosts, 
the  silver  threads  on  rivers  —  is  realism;  and  our 
stage  scenery  fails  of  its  jum  simply  because  it  is 
crude  and  bad.  Our  stage  managen  do  not  depart 
from  Terisiniilitude  because  they  wi^  to  rise  above 
realism,  but  they  cannot  reach  it  Our  audiences, 
too,  have  come  to  disregard  tboee  obvious  deficien- 
cies. They  have  agreed  to  accept  certain  symbols 
as  realities.  They  are  satisfied  with  stage  appliances 
wluch  resemble,  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  nothing  in  heaven 
or  earth.  When,  therefore,  some  special  effort  is 
made  in  some  particular  Uieiitre  to  attain  veraimili- 
tude  in  certain  scenes,  they  are  stmck  with  surprise. 
Their  first  impulse  is  to  clap  their  hands.  Then  they 
would  fain  criticise,  and  they  appeal  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press  to  say  whether  this  apparent  realism  ia 
not  some  horrible  innovation  upon  esthetic  tradition. 
And  80  it  is  that  we  have  the  present  hue  and  cry 
a^^iost  the  abominable  realism  of  stage  scenery. 

Frankly,  there  is  a  point  at  which  stage  efforts  to 
be  real  become  deplorable.  That  point  is  where  it 
is  sot^ht  to  make  tne  verisimilitude  of  the  scenery 
^e  chief  attraction  of  a  play.  So  soon  as  stage 
appliances  cease  to  aid  the  delusion  of  the  play,  and 
appeal,  per  se,  to  the  public,  so  soon  do  they  become 
artBtically  a  nuisance  and  a  stumbling-block.  The 
public  ^oald  never  be  taught  to  go  to  a  theatre  for 
the  purpose  of  judging  )mw  cleverly  certain  me- 
chanical tncks  connected  with  the  patting  a  drama 
on  the  stage  are  managed.  The  moment  an  audi- 
ence says,  "  How  well  that  cab  is  drawn  over  the 
stage ;  and  how  cleverly  they  hide  Irom  you  that 
man  who  is  going  to  jump  out ! "  the  whole  affair  is 
a  blunder  and  a  ^tlure.  That  a  scene-painter  should, 
in  the  very  middle  of  a  play,  be  called  upon  the 
stage,  in  bis  suit  of  glossy  black,  to  receive  the 
plaudits  of  an  audience,  b  umply  monstrous.  Stage 
scenery  is  an  accessory;  the  moment  it  becomes  a 
principal  and  monopolizra  attention,  it  becomes  of- 
fensive. Better  far  to  have  the  old  tin-pot  helmets, 
the  sham  parapets,  the  badly  managed  moon,  the 
priaon-valu  with  red  velvet  "borders,"  than  this 
obtrusive  and  impertinent  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
mechanician  to  usurp  the  place  of  a  poet.  Heav- 
en knows  wu  have  plenty  of  plays  at  present  witit 
little  of  the  poet  in  them, — plajrs  as  full  of  wood, 
and  canvas,  and  tawdry  deception  as  any  stage- 
scene,  —  but  that  ia  no  reason  why  refuge  from 
aach  rubbish  should  be  sought  in  the  tricks  of  the 
Btage-carpentcr.  If  the  railway-engine,  or  the  han- 
som cab,  or  the  boy  roasting  chestnuts,  is  what  we 
are  chiefly  a-tked  to  go  and  aee,  let  them  be  abol- 
ished. Our  dramatic  prospects  are  bad  enough;  but 
we  need  not  all  at  once  descend  to  the  region  of 
panorama. 


On  the  other  hand,  dramatic  purists  should  re- 
member that  realism  is  the  only  merit  which  stage 
scenery  can  claim  ;  and  that  as  we  allow  the  scene- 
painter  and  carpenter  to  make  use  of  every  device 
which  may  help  towards  the  Teriumilitnde  of  the 
scene,  there  is  no  reason  why  actual  orange-women 
and  cab  and  engine  should  not  be  broi^t  on  the 
stage.  They  are  quite  as  It^itimate  accessories  as 
the  real  loaf  of  bread  that  ia  carried  by  the  coouc 
gentleman,  or  the  real  chains  which  clank  in  the 
convict's  cell.  We  do  not  demand  that  the  vase  ol 
flowers  on  the  drawing-room  mantel-piece  (there  are 
seldom  any  tables  in  stage  drawing-rooms)  or  the 
sheet  of  music  on  the  piano,  should  be  represented 
by  artistic  symbols.  If  a  real  cab,  or  wheelbarrow 
or  pack  of  bewildered  harriers  is  to  heighten  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  play,  let  us  have  them,  by  all 
means ;  but  if  at^e  scenery  is  to  usurp  the  place  of 
stage  plays,  the  sooner  it  b  crushed  out  by  uniyer&al 
contempt  the  better. 


EVANS'S. 

CBLEBRA'm)  in  fiction,  and  the  theme  of  many  a 
country  cooan's  letter,  Evans's  concert-rooms  are 
supposed  to  be  our  model  munc-ball.  Evans's  is  the 
music-hall  for  gentlemen.  The  casual  visitor,  look- 
ing along  the  Denches  at  the  oily-hured  Israelite 
who  tipaly  keeps  time  to  the  music  with  hu  fat  fore- 
finger, and  at  the  Gentile  who  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed hb  clothes  and  hb  trinkets  from  advertbing 
Jews,  might  not,  unaided,  arrive  at  tbb  conclusion  ; 
but  the  authority  of  tradition  b  not  to  be  scouted. 
Evans's  b  respectable ;  and  it  b  rendered  so  by  a 
simple  process.  The  superior  —  nay,  superlative  — 
mondity  o(  the  male  population  of  London  b  so 
notorious  that  all  you  nave  to  do  to  make  a  place 
respectable  u  to  exclude  women  from  it.  An  en- 
tire absence  of  women,  either  as  performers  or  audi- 
ence, is,  in  short,  a  guaranty  of  respectability. 
Add  to  tbb  the  fact  that  Prudery  himself  (in  Evans's 
everything  must  be  of  the  masculine  gender)  might 
sit  and  Ibten  to  everything  said  or  sung  without  a 
frown  on  bis  proverbially  cheerful  face.  If  the 
naughty  Horace  u  permitted  to  mention  the  still 
naugbtiOT  Lalage,  he  docs  so  in  Latin ;  and  when 
the  abominable  and  unblushing  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  sings  a  duet  with  Bothwell,  not  only  are 
the  words  French,  but  the  characters  are  repre- 
sented by  gentlemen  who  look  as  unlike  Mary  and 
Bothwell  as  it  b  possible  for  the  human  form  dirioe 
to  do.  We  wonld  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  to 
hint  that  Evans's  b  dull  because  it  b  virtuous  ;  but 
it  b  virtuooB,  and  it  b  dull. 

Now,  mnnc-haUs  are  generally  a  reflex  the 
taste  of  th^  patrons.  The  proprietors,  with  such 
intelligence  as  it  has  pleased  Knvidence  to  give 
them,  study  a  certun  section  of  the  pubUc,  and 
strive  to  supply  its  wants.  It  becomes  interesting, 
therefore,  to  know  what  sort  of  artblic  entertain- 
ment ia  supposed  to  be  best  beloved  by  the  gentle- 
men who  are  eng^ed  upon  a  raw  chop  or  a  plate- 
ful of  sanguineous  kidneys  at  Evans's  hospitable 
board.  Let  it  be  understood  that,  in  speaking  of 
the  cesthetic  delights  of  Evans's,  we  do  not  infer 
that  the  spectators  are  always  pleased.  Indeed, 
the  careful  observer,  who  b  not  too  much  occupied 
with  hb  pletbnic  steak,  will  oftentimes  remark  on 
some  of  the  faces  near  him  an  expression  which 
suggests  unuttered  bad  language.  **  Ver^  respect- 
able place.  Yon  '11  hear  tome  good  music  Uiere," 
says  tne  anxions  city  coaila  to  bu  country  kinsman^ 
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As  they  go  into  the  room,  a  troop  of  unfortuoBte 
little  boj-s,  looking  as  if  they  had  receotly  taken  a 
doee  of  castor-oil,  are  just  disappeanDg  from  the 
stage.  "  What  shall  we  have  next  ?  "  says  the  coud- 
try  cousin.  "  Some  good  muBic,  yoa  11  find, — noth- 
ing low  aad  comic  and  offensive,  yon  anderstand. 
Indeed,  the  proprietor,  as  you  will  see  by  the  book 
there,  bad  the  honor  of  Buperinteoding  certain  choral 
arrangements  under  the  direction  of '  the  God-sifted 
Mendelssohn,'  as  he  reverently  calls  him."  There 
enters  a  person  clad  in  scarlet,  black,  and  gold 
tinsel,  bis  costume  b^og  a  combination  of  that  of  a 
harlequin  with  the  "  slauied  "  pbtticoat  of  ft  Parisian 
aoubrette.  Thia  resplendent  penon  wears  a  very  old 
hat,  and  ho^  begins  hb  performance  by  twiriing  the 
bat  in  the  ur  and  catching  it  on  his  head.  It  is  a 
highly  intellectual  amusement,  and  while  there  are 
discontented  scowls  on  some  faces,  there  are  months 
and  eyes  which  gradually  open  with  wonder  and 
ad  Duration. 

The  twirling  of  the  hat  having  been  accomplished, 
the  performer  makes  experiments  with  certain 
musical  instruments.  '  He  plays,  "  My  lodging  is  on 
the  cold  ground  "  through  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle ; 
he  extracts  another  fur  from  a  concertina,  or  some 
such  instrument,  with  his  one  hand,  and  there  is 
great  applause  as  be  successfully  balances  the  con- 
certina on  his  palm;  and  he  endeavors  to  burst 
the  tym^na  of  his  audience  wi^  (he  moot  brazen 
of  brass  instruments.  What  the  God-gifted  Men- 
delssohn "  nught  say  of  each  a  perfbnnance,  we 
know  not ;  hut,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  suitable  to 
the  most  respectable  of  our  concert-rooms,  we  pre- 
Bome  no  further  authority  is  required.  Or  perhaps 
our  country  visitor  goes  into  the  mustc-hall  for 
gentlemen  on  another  evening.  A  tall  man,  with 
a  stained  face,  and  his  two  sons,  all  elaborately 
dressed  like  the  showmen  at  a  penny  fair,  have  just 
bM;un  their  charming  and  pleasant  and  instructive 
eHorta  to  amuse  the  public  by  pitching  balls  and 
koivea  into  the  air.  Then  come  the  spinning  of 
tops,  running  on  rolling  balls,  and  what  not;  the 
final  tableau  consisting  of  the  three  acrobats  stand- 
ing in  a  row,  balancing  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  point 
of  their  nose,  then  lighung  the  paper,  and  allowing 
it  to  burn  down  to  tnwr  slun.  Tais,  also,  is  enter- 
tainment of  a  very  high  kind  for  the  gentlemen  who 
desiro  to  have  KStbetic  sauce  with  their  nnderdone 
food. 

*  Or  perhaps  the  visitor  is  confronted  by  a  ven- 
tiilo^uist,  wno  scorns  deception,  and  shows  you 
his  lips  in  modoD,  while  the  inevitable  man  on  the 
top  of  the  house  is  asked  why  he  won't  come  down, 
With  the  inevitable  reply  and  counter-reply,  "  I 
can't  get  down  I  "  "  O,  yon  can't  get  down  ?  " 
The  ventriloquist  has  two  doUa  on  his  knee,  and  he 
makes  these  dolls  utter  some  poor  jokes,  and  sing 
matches  of  song. 

Now  the  ventriloquist  and  the  harlequin  seem  to 
have  fair  musical  talent  Why  do  the^  go  into  this 
tawdry  and  oflensive  nonsense,  which  is  only  &t  for 
children  ?  Or  la  it  that  the  pantonume  business  is 
tupposed  to  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  their 
performance,  and  the  music  u  only  thrown  in  as 

npitiation  to  the  shade  of  the  "  God-gifled  Meo- 
isohn  "  ? 

But  if  Evans's,  when  it  imitates  a  penny  show,  is 
rather  doll,  Evans's,  when  it  tries  to  be  amusing  is 
intolerable.  An  American  paper  once  gave  as  an 
excDso  for  its  demise,  the  fact  tbat  all  its  subscribers 
had  been  killed  in  convulsions  of  laughter  over  its 
jokes.    If  the  gentleman  who  is  celebrated  as  the 


"  comic  "  of  Evanses — whether  he  is  or  Is  not  en- 
gaged there  at  present  we  do  not  know  -r—  were  to  be 
suspected  of  killing  anybody,  it  would  not  be  his  wit 
which  would  have  to  be  blamed.  The  sphere  of 
this  "  comic  "  is  politics.  Occasionally  be' branches 
off  into  other  matters,  —  a  boat-raee,  a  divorce  scan- 
dal, or  some  other  topic  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  prefers 
politics.  He  sings  verses  which  are  supposeu  to  be 
extempore  productions,  although  it  is  inconceivable 
tbat  anything  so  silly  could  have  been  produced 
without  a  determined  effort.  If  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  wants  to  see  an  incarnation  of  gross,  brutal, 
British  Philistinism,  with  all  its  worst  characteristics 
of  impudent  conceit,  sham  shrewdness,  and  childish 
prejudice,  he  should  see  this  "  comic  "  and  hear  the 
flippant  commonplace  which  sets  the  half  tipsy  young 
men —  who  know  about  as  much  of  politics  as  they 
do  of  phlebotomy  —  into  a  state  of  delirioua  excite- 
ment. What  condition  of  brain  is  necessary  to  make 
a  man  shout  with  uproarious  admiraUon  over  such  a 
couplet  as  this  ?  —  I 

"  D  ia     DUTB«li.  a  BtateBman  wUe  and  gie&t, 
Who  knows  mil,  m  It  aeemi  to  me,  Ixnr  to  preaerve  the  Cbnrch 
and  State." 

"  Aw  likes  to  be  cheerful,"  said  an  old  parishioner 
one  day,  "  and  so  1  sits  in  the  churchyard  'ere.  on 
the  top  of  a  gravestone,  and  I  feels  glad  that  I 'm 
alive."  Beyond  the  fact  of  having  survived  the 
listening  to  such  balderdash,  what  element  of  enjoy- 
ment can  be  got  out  of  Evans's  "comic"  material  ? 
It  may  be  that  when  an  audience  has  got  itself  into 
a  state  of  fog  through  drinking  much  whiskey-and- 
water,'i(  loves  to  have  wit  and  music  at  its  own  level. 
The  "  comic's  "  music  is  of  a  kind  that  was  never  writ- 
ten in  staves,  and  his  wit  is  of  the  sort  tbat  adds  an 
argument  to  certain  theories  of  the  evolution  of  the 
human  species.  Anything  more  offensive  to  a  per- 
son who  is  not  tipsy  than  the  idiotic  twaddle  of  the 
representative  Briton  who  stands  up  and  sin^s  com- 
mentaries on  public  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  Britons 
as  idiotic  as  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
One  of  the  most  sagacious  of  Dr.  Johnson observa- 
tions was,  tbat  a  man  who  had  been  drinkin  g  in  a 
certain  company  should  not  leave  that  company 
and  go  into  n-esh  society.  The  former,  bein^  in  the 
same  condition  as  himself,  woald  not  notice  any 
eccentricity  of  bejiavior,  while  other  persons  almost 
certainly  would. 

We  should  not,  therefore,  speak  in  cool  blood  of 
a  performance  addressed  to  an  audience  which 
shows  by  its  applause  the  condition  into  which 
Kinahan  and  Glenlivet  have  placed  it,  but  for  the 
fact  that  all  the  people  who  go  to  Evans's  are 
not  thus  qualified  to  appreciate  the  entertainment 
There  are  men  who  fancy  that  we  might  have  a 
music-hall  for  gentlemen ;  and  who,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  patronize  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  That  these  persons  should  be  offended  and 
disgusted  by  the  booth-like  amusements  which 
they  encounter  is  a  blunder  and  a  pity.  After 
having  been  at  a  dull  dinner  or  a  duller  theatre, 
they  are  forced  back  to  the  smoking-room  of  their 
club,  which  is  duller  than  either.  There  can  be  no 
refuge  for  them  in  such  a  place  as  Evans's.  It  is 
true  that,  having  endured  for  an  hour  or  so  the  lofly 
entertainment  there  offered  to  them,  they  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  having  escaped  with  their 
fife  ;  but  to  ait  on  a  tombstone  merely  to  realize  the 
fact  of  being  unburied  is  not  a  cheerful  form  of 
arouaement.  Not  even  the  "  God-gifted  Menr 
delssohn"  could  reconcile  us  to  that 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Lokopellow  is  visiting  the  romantic  Lakes 
ofKillaraey. 

GuizoT  completed  the  eighty-second  year  of  lus 
age  on  the  fiflh  of  October  last. 

Mr.  Fhii-uf  Harwood  has  succeeded  the  late 
Mr.  Douglas  Cook  as  editor  of  the  Saturday  Be- 
Ticw. 

A  Berlin  engineer  has  invented  a  military  land 
torpedo,  vhich  he  pretends  will  blow  up  a  whole 
battalion. 

The  author  of  "  The  Spanidi  Gypsy  "  tlunks  the 
American  edition  of  her  poem  much  handsomer 

typographically -than  the  English  edition. 

Mr.  Holmas  Hunt  has  been  for  many  months 
residing  in  Naples  and  Florence,  and  busil}^  occupied 
in  his  art.  He  proposes  to  occupy  the  winter  in  a 
sketching  tour  in  the  East. 

Two  distinguished  Spanish  artists  have  left  Madrid 
ibr  El  Carpio,  in  order  to  make  sketches  and  obser- 
vations on  the  spot  for  a  picture  to  represent  the 
Battle  of  Alcolea  in  alt  its  detaib. 

A  Spaxi8H  pap«r,  the  Alto  Aragon,  states  that 
the  Junta  intends  to  aek  the  French  Government  to 
fix  the  residence  of  Queen  Isabella  at  some  place 
not  less  than  forty  leagues  from  the  frontier. 

The  Emporor  Francis  Joseph  has  just  sent  to 
the  P»t>e,  as  a  mark  of  filial  devotedness,  a  magni- 
fioont  Koman  Alissal,  on  which  the  best  workmen  of 
Vienna  bad  been  engaged  for  several  years  past. 

Tub  London  weekly  journal,  Happy  Hours,  gets 
all  its  best  stories  and  poems  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Mr.  Winter's  poem,  "  love's  Queen," 
and  "  The  Face  !n  the  Glass  "  are  the  latest  unac- 
knowledged articles  appropriated  by  our  English 
couun. 

ConceRxixg  the  Lanternc,  a  letter  from  Paris 
says:  "M.  Rochefort's  paper  has  encountered  the 
**  Nemesis"  of  most  scandalous  publications,  and  has 
become  "  dull"  In  France  this  is  fatal,  and  French- 
men are  not  content  to  My  a  large  price  for  a  few 
pages  of  praise  of  M.  Rochefort,^and  oft-repeated 
abnse  of  the  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Prince  tiperi- 
al."  The  consecioence  is  that  the  sale  of  the  paper 
is  rapidly  declining. 

The  Gaido'ia  remarks  on  a  curious  coincidence. 
"  Afk'llna  Palti  (Marquise  de  Caux)  has  taken  an 
apartment,  154  Champs  Elyseea,  exactly  above 
that  occupied  by  Victoria  B;ilfe,  daughter  of  the 
ciunposer  of  the  'Bohemian  Giri,'  &c.,  and  herself  a 
brilliant  actress,  who,  by  her  marriage  with  Sir 
John  Crampton,  BarL,  became  English  Ambassa- 
dress to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  by  her  subsequent 
marriage  to  the  Due  de  Frias,  the  wife  of  a  Spanish 
grandee." 

The  farewell  appearance  of  Mdlle.  Tietjens  in 
Dnblin,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  is  said  to  have  caused 
nunv  enthusiasm  than  any  S'imilar  event  within  liv- 
ing recollection.  Upwank  two  hundred  persons 
paid  high  prices  for  places  behind  the  scenes,  in 
despair  of  finding  room  in  the  body  of  the  house. 
A  hundred  constables  escorted  Mdlle.  Iietjens  to 
the  theatre,  to  prevent  the  crowd  from  taking  the 
horses  from  her  carriage.  On  the  return  journey 
even  this  escort  was  of  no  avail :  Uie  coach  was 


stormed,  the  coachman  lost  Us  seat,  and  tbe  consta- 
blea  were  Overpowered,  after  a  "tremendous  en- 
counter," in  wluch  staves  were  freely  used.  The 
excitement  was  so  great  that  a  fear  be^n  to  gain 
|rrouod  that  the  revolt  agunst  authority  nad  a  polit- 
ical significance,  and  telegrams  were  sent  off  in  fact 
haste  to  the  various  barracks,  though  they  were 
afterwards  countermanded. 

Lord  LYTTOs's^reconstmcted  play  does  not  find 
much  favor  among  the  Engfisb  dramatic  critics,  one 
of  whofti  says  :  " '  Hie  Rightful  Heir '  will  add 
nothing  to  Lord  Lytton's  literary  repntation,  if, 
indeed,  it  do  not  precipitate  the  inquiry  whether  bis 
lordship  has  any  right  to  be  accounted  a  poet  at  all ; 
while  it  certainly  will  not  deduct  from  the  condem- 
nation passed  upon  '  TTie  Sea  Captain '  by  a  former 
generation.  The  play  may  attain  the  sort  of  sac- 
cess  on  the  stage  which  the  exertions  of  bill-sticken 
and  the  energy  of  advertisement  agents  secure  £» 
dramas  which  are  absolutely  destitute  of  merit,  — 
may  run  for  a  while  and  tnen  fall  dead,  never  to 
rise  again.  As  a  work  to  be  read,  *  Tlw  Rigbtfn] 
Heir '  must  fail  to  commend  itself  even  to  the  nnst 
tolerant  The  time  baa  gone  by  for  the  accept- 
ance of  affectation  for  fency  and  stilted  verWage  for 
poetic  thought." 

The  Socu'tt  Franklin  of  Paris  is  an  iustitntion  that 
could  be  imitated  in  this  country  with  very  beneficial 
results.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  the  diffiiaoo  of 
general  knowledge,  in  other  words,  the  establishing  of 
libraries  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  through- 
out France.  The  system  is  thus  explained  by  a 
writer  in  the  Journal  des  Tkbati:  "  The  purchase  of 
a  single  book  is  an  expense  to  the  peasant  or  work- 
man ;  that  of  two,  three,  or  ten  Ixxiks  requires  alto- 
gether too  much  money.  But  bow  can  tbe  peasant 
and  tbe  workman  improve  their  minds  without  books  ? 
How  can  they  sharpen  their  understanding  and  be- 
come educated  people  without  books  ?  It  is  only  in 
books  that  we  find  one  of  the  sources  of  a  somewhat 
more  serious  training,  and  it  is  only  by  founding  pub- 
lic libraries  that  the  people  will  be  enabled  to  procure 
these  books  at  a  very  moderate  figure.  At  a  very- 
moderate  figure,  we  say,  —  not  entirely  gratuitously. 
It  is  better  for  all  uf  us  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
fact,  that  we  baveto_pay  for  services  rendered.  'A 
penny  a  week,'  said  Pitt,  *  is  a  tax  large  enough  to 
upset  the  world.'  At  the  same  rate  a  certain  Dum- 
ber of  subscribers  may  read  a  pretty  large  number' 
of  books,  by  circulating  them  among  Uiem!«lve& 
Nothing  is  easier  than  the  founding  of  a  public  libra- 
ry ;  the  main  point  is,  that  somebody  start  the  thing : 
that  done,  it  will  go  on  of  itself.  Jean  Mace,  vS. 
Beblenheim,  b^an  one  with  twelve  volumes,  which 
he  ranged  on  a  board  on  the  ground ;  to-day  the 
public  library'  thence  sprung  numbers  more  than  2,00>) 
volumes,  and  everywhere  iu  Alsace  libraries  have 
been  established  jJler  his  example,  which  are  in- 
creasing with  equal  rapidity.  If  you  lire  iu  a  souD 
(own,  or  in  a  village,  come  to  an  understanding  w.^ 
some  neighbors,  and  put  yourselves  in  communicv 
tion  with  the  Socu'te  Franklin  (Franklin  Asso 
tion)  ;  this  association  will  at  once  send  you,  '  frc' 
pofiUge,'  a  catalogue  of  works,  rect^nizcd  to  be 
most  apjH^riate  to  go  mto  a  popular  library, 
upon  which  it  has  obtained  a  large  reductio 
price  from  the  publishers.  If  yon  do  but  c: 
the  wish,  it  will  buy  for  you  such  boc^  as  yo 
desire,  have  them  bound,  and  forward  them 
ly,  —  the  whole  at  the  lowest  price  and  wi 
chaige  of  commis^on."  /jinmW 


^^^^^^^ 


Maud  u  lU  Unhnnitr  Vnm,  Cnehddge,  br  Waldi.  Biplow,  ft  Co.,  Ibr 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By   ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

DASTHOOR. 

TiiE  well-weighed  deciaion  of  Miss  Stanbury  re- 
spectiog  the  Stanbury- Trevelyan  arrangeqent  at 
NiiDcombe  Futoey  had  been  commuQicated  to 
Dorothy  as  the  two  walked  home  at  night  across 
the  Close  from  Mrs.  MacIIugh's  house,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  Dorothy  as  beiogwise  and  proper.  It 
amounted  to  this.  If  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  bo- 
luTe  herself  with  propriety  in  her  retirement  at  the 
Clock  House,  do  further  blame  in  the  matter  should 
be  attributed  to  Mrs.  Stanbury  for  receiving  her, — 
at  any  rate,  in  Dorothy's  heariog.  The  exietiog 
scheme,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  should  be  regarded 
u  an  accepted  scheme.  But  if  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
shuuld  be  indiscreet,  —  if,  for  instance,  Colonel  Os- 
borne should  show  himself  at  Nuncombe  Putney, — - 
then,  for  the  sake  of  the  family,  Miss  Stanbury 
would  speak  out,  and  would  speak  out  very  loudly. 
All  this  Dorothy  understood,  and  she  could  perceive 
that  her  aunt  had  strong  suspicion  that  there  would 
be  indiscretion. 

"  I  never  knew  one  like  her,"  said  Misa  Stanbury, 
"  who,  when  she 'd  got  awa^  from  one  man,  did  n't 
want  to  have  another  dangling  aller  her." 

A  week  had  hardly  passed  after  the  party  at 
Mrs.  MacHugh's,  and  Mrs.  IVevelyan  had  hurdly 
been  three  weeks  at  fTuncooibe  Putney,  before  the 
tidings  which  Miss  Stanbury  almost  expected  reached 
her  ears. 

"  The  Colond 'sheen  at  the  Clock  House,  ma'am," 
B^d  Martha. 

Now,  it  was  quite  understood  in  the  Close,  by  this 
time,  that  "  The  Colonel "  meant  Colonel  Osborne. 

"  Nol" 

*<  I 'm  told  he  has  though,  ma'am,  for  sure  and 
certain." 
«  Who  says  so?" 

"  Giles  Hickbody  was  down  at  Lessboro',  and 
see'd  him  hisself,  —  a  portly,  middle-aged  man,  — 
not  one  of  your  young  scam[Hsh-like  lovers." 

'*  That  'a  the  man." 

**  O  yes.  He  went  over  to  Nuncombe  Putney, 


as  sure  as  anything;  —  hired  Mrs.  Clegg's  chaise 
and  p^r,  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Trevelyao's  house  as 
open  as  anything.  When  Giles  asked  in  the  yard, 
him  as  ~ 


they  told 


how  that  was  the  married  lady's 


young  man. 

"I'd  like  to  be  at  his  ttul — so  I  would — with 
a  mop-handle,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  whose  hatred 
for  those  sins  by  which  the  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  world  are  destroyed  was  not  only  sin- 
cere, but  intense.  "  Well,  and  what  then  ?  " 

"  He  came  back  and  skpb  at  Mrs.  Clegg's  that 
night, — at  least  Uiat  was  wh^  he  said  he  should  do." 

Miss  Stanbury,  however,  was  not  so  precipitate  or 
uncharitable  as  to  act  strongly  upon  information 
such  as  this.  Before  she  even  said  a  word  to  Doro- 
thy, she  made  further  inquiry.  She  made  very 
minute  inquiry,  writing  even  to  her  very  old  and 
intimate  friend  Mrs,  Ellison,  of  Lessboro',  —  writ- 
ing to  that  lady  a  most  cautious  and  guarded  letter. 
At  last  it  became  a  fact  proved  to  ner  mind  that 
Colonel  Osborne  had  been  at  the  Clock  House,  bad 
been  received  there,  and  had  remained  there  for 
hours,  —  had  been  allowed  access  to  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan, and  bad  slept  the  night  at  the  inn  at  Lessboro*. 
The  thing  was  so  terrible  to  Miss  Stanbury's  mind, 
that  even  false  hiur,  Dr.  Colenso,  and  penny  news- 
papers, did  not  account  for  it. 

"  I  shall  begin  to  believe  that  the  Evil  One  has 
been  albwed  to  come  among  us  in  person  because 
ofournna,''8he  said  to  Martha;  —  and  she  meant 
it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  may  be 
remembered,  had  hired  Mrs.  Crocket's  open  car- 
riage, and  the  three  young  women,  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
Nora,  and  Prlscilla,  made  a  little  excursion  to 
Princetown,  somewhat  afler  the  fashion  of  a  picnic. 
At  Princetown,  in  the  middle  of  Dartmoor,  about 
nine  miles  from  Nuncombe  Putney,  is  the  prison 
establishment  at  which  are  kept  convicts  undergoing 
penal  servitude.  It  is  regarded  by  all  the  country 
round  with  great  interest,  chiefly  because  the  pris- 
onen  now  and  again  escape,  and  then  there  comes  a 
period  of  interesting  excitement  until  the  escaped 
Moa  shall  have  been  again  taken.   How  can  you 
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tell  where  lie  may  be,  or  whether  it  may  not  suit 
him  to  find  hiB  rest  in  your  own  cupboard,  or  under 
your  own  bed  ?  And  then,  as  escape  without  no- 
tice will  of  course  be  the  felon's  object,  to  attain 
that  he  will  probably  cut  your  throat,  an^  the 
throat  of  everybody  belonging  to  too.  All  which 
considerations  give  an  interest  to  rrincetown,  and 
excite  in  the  hearta  of  tba  Deroniang  of  these  parts 
a  strong  affection  for  the  Dartmoor  prison.  Of 
dioee  who  visit  Frtncctown,  comparatively  few  effect 
an  entrance  within  the  walls  of  the  jul.  They 
look  at  the  gloomy  place  with  a  mysterious  interest, 
feeling  something  aUn  to  envy  for  the  prisoners 
who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  solving  the  mys- 
teries of  prison  life,  and  who  know  how  men  feel 
when  tbey  have  their  hair  cut  short,  and  are  iree 
from  moral  responsibility  for  their  own  conduct,  and 
are  moved  about  in  gangs,  and  treated  like  wild 
beasts. 

But  the  journey  to  Princetown,  from  whatever 
side  it  is  approached,  has  the  charm  of  wild  and 
beautiful  scenery.  The  spot  itself  is  ugly  enough  ; 
but  you  cannot  go  thither  without  breathing  the 
sweetest,  freshest  air,  and  encountering  that  delight- 
ful sense  of  romance  which  moorland  scenery  al- 
ways produces.  The  idea  of  our  three  fiiends  was 
to  see  the  Moor  rather  than  the  prison,  to  learn 
something  of  the  country  around,  and  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  eating  a  sandwich  sitting  on  a  hillock, 
in  exchange  for  the  ordinary  comforts  of  a  good  din- 
ner with  cnairs  and  tables.  A  bottle  of  sherry  and 
water  and  a  paper  of  sandwiches  cont^ned  their 
whole  banquet ;  for  ladies,  though  they  like  good 
things  at  picnics,  and,  indeed,  at  other  times,  al- 
most as  well  as  men  like  them,  very  seldom  prepare 
dainties  for  themselves  alone.  Men  are  wiser  and 
more  thoughtful,  and  are  careful  to  have  the  good 
things,  even  if  they  are  to  be  enjoyed  witbont  com- 
panionship. 

airs.  Crocket's  boy,  though  he  was  oily  about 
three  feet  high,  was  a  miracle  of  skiU  and  discretion, 
lie  used  the  machine,  as  the  patent  drag  is  called, 
in  going  down  the  hills  vith  uie  ntmoat  care.  He 
never  forced  the  beast  beyond  a  walk  if  there  was 
the  slightest  rise  in  the  ground ;  and,  as  there  was 
always  a  rise,  the  journey  was  slow.  But  the  three 
ladies  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
was  in  better  spirits  than  she  herself  had  thought  to 
be  possible  fgr  her  in  her  present  condition.  Most 
of  us  have  recognized  the  fact  that  a  dram  of  spirits 
will  create,  —  that  a  so-called  nip  of  brandy  will 
create  hilarity,  or,  at  least,  alacrity,  and  that  a  glass 
of  sherry  will  often  "  pick  up  "  and  set  in  order  the 
prostrate  animal  and  mental  faculties  of  the  drink- 
er. But  we  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact 
that  copious  draughts  of  fresh  air  — of  air  fresh  and 
unaccustomed — will  have  precisely  the  same  effect. 
We  do  know  that  now  imd  again  it  is  very  essential 
to  "change  the  ur";  but  we  generally  consider 
that,  to  do  that  with  any  chance  of  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  far  afield ;  and  we  think  aBo  that 
such  change  of  the  lur  is  only  needful  when  ucknesa 
of  the  body  has  come  upon  ns,  or  when  it  threatens 
to  come.  We  are  seldom  aware  that  we  may  im- 
bibe long  potations  of  pleasure  and  healthy  excite- 
ment without  perhaps  going  out  of  our  own  county ; 
that  such  potations  are  within  a  day's  journey  of 
most  of  us ;  and  that  they  ar«  to  be  had  for  half  a 
crown  a  head,  all  expenses  told.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
probably  did  not  know  that  the  cloud  was  lifted  off 
her  mind,  and  the  load  of  her  sorrow  made  light  to 
h<^,  by  tim  special  vigor  of  the  air  of  the  moor ;  but 


she  did  know  that  she  was  enjoying  herself,  and  that 
the  world  was  pleastnter  to  her  than  it  had  been 

for  months  past. 

When  they  had  sat  upon  their  hillocks,  and  eat> 
en  their  sandwiches,  — regretting  that  the  basket  of 
provisions  had  not  been  l>igger,  —  and  had  dmok 
^ir  sherry  and  water  ont  of  the  little  horn  mvg 
wlueh  Mrs.  Crocket  had  lent  them,  Nora  start- 
ed off  across  the  moorland  alone.  The  horse  had 
been  lefl  to  be  fed  in  Princetown,  and  they  bad 
walked  back  to  a  bush  under  which  they  had  rashly 
left  their  basket  of  provender  concealed.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  on  that  day  there  was  no  es- 
caped felon  about  to  watch  what  they  had  done,  and 
the  food  and  the  drink  had  been  found  secure. 
Nora  bad  gone  off,  and  as  her  sister  and  Prisi-illa 
sat  leaning  against  their  hillocks,  with  their  backs  to 
the  road,  she  could  be  seen  standing  now  on  one 
little  eminence  and  now  on  another,  thinking, 
doubtless,  as  she  stood  on  the  one  how  good  it  would 
be  to  be  Lady  Peterborough,  and,  as  she  stood  on 
the  other,  how  much  better  to  be  Mrs.  Hugh  Stan- 
buty.  Onl^,  —  before  she  could  be  Mrs.  Hugh 
Stanbary  it  would  be  necessary  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Stanbuiy  should  share  her  opiiuOD,  —  and  necessary 
also  that  he  sbonld  be  able  to  maintain  a  wife.  "I 
should  never  do  to  be  a  very  poor  man's  wife,"  she 
said  to  herself;  and  remembered,  as  she  sud  it,  that 
in  reference  to  the  prospect  of  her  being  Lady 
Peterborough,  the  man  who  was  to  be  Lord  Peter- 
borough was  at  any  rate  ready  to  make  her  his  wife, 
and  OD  that  side  there  were  none  of  those  difficul- 
ties about  house,  and  money,  and  position  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  Hugh  Stanbury  side  of  (he 
question.  She  was  not,  she  thought,  fit  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  very  poor  man  ;  but  she  conceived  of  her- 
self that  she  would  do  very  well  as  a  future  Lady 
Peterborough  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Monkhanis. 

She  was  so  far  vain  as  to  fancy  that  she  could 
look,  and  speak,  and  move,  and  have  her  beins.  after 
the  fashion  which  is  approved  for  the  Lady  Peter- 
boroughs  of  the  world.  It  was  not  clear  to  her  that 
nature  had  not  expressly  intended  her  to  be  n  Lady 
Peterborough.  Whereas,  as  far  as  she  coaJd  see. 
Nature  had  not  intended  her  to  be  a  Mrs.  Hugh 
Stanbury,  with  a  precarious  income  of  perhaps  ten 
guineas  a  week  when  journalism  was  doing  well. 
So  "she  moved  on  to  another  little  eminence  to  think 
of  it  there.  It  was  clear  to  her  that  if  she  should 
accept  Mr.  Glascock  she  would  sell  herself,  and  not 
give  herself  away ;  and-shc  had  told  herself  scores 
of  times  before  this,  that  a  young  woman  should 
give  herself  away,  and  not  sell  herself;  —  should 
either  give  herself  away,  or  keep  herself  to  herself 
as  circumstances  might  go.  She  had  been  quite 
sure  that  she  would  never  sell  hereelf.  But  this  was 
a  lesson  which  she  had  taught  herself  when  she  was 
very  young,  before  she  had  come  to  understand  the 
world  and  its  hard  necessities.  Nothine,  she  now 
told  herself,  could  bo  worae  than  to  hang  Uko  a  mill- 
stone round  the  neck  of  a  poor  man.  It  might  be  a 
very  good  thing  to  give  herself  away  for  love,  — 
but  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  be  the  means 
of  ruiuing  the  man  she  loved,  even  if  that  man  were 
willing  to  be  so  ruined.  And  then  she  thought  that 
she  coidd  also  love  that  other  man  a  little,  —  could 
love  him  sufficiently  for  comfortable  domestic  pur- 
poses. And  it  would  undoubtedly  be  very  pleasant 
to  liave  all  the  troubles  of  her  life  settled  for  her. 
If  she  were  Mrs.  Glascock,  known  to  the  w<B-ld  as 
the  future  Lady  Peterborough,  would  it  not  be  with- 
in her  power  to  bring  her  sister  and  her  sister'lB  lins- 
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band  again  together?  The  tribute  of  the  Monk- 
hams  aatfaority  and  influence  to  her  sister's  side  of 
tbo  question  would  be  most  salutary.  She  tried  to 
make  herself  bolievo  that  in  this  war  she  would  be 
doiuK  a  good  deed.  Upon  the  whole,  she  thought 
that  if  Mr.  Glascock  should  give  her  another  chance 
she  would  accept  him.  And  be  had  distinctly  prom- 
ised that  he  would  give  her  another  chance.  It 
might  be  that  this  uidbrtanate  quarrel  in  the  Tre- 
ve^an  family  would  deter  him.  People  do  not  wish 
to  ally  themselres  with  family  quarrels.  Bat  if  the 
chance  came  in  her  way  she  would  accept  it.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  that,  when  she  turned 
round  from  off  the  last  knol)  on  which  she  had 
stood,  to  return  to  her  sister  and  Priscill^  Stanbury. 

Tliey  two  had  sat  still  under  the  shade  of  a  thorn 
bush,  looking  at  Nora  as  she  was  wandering  about, 
and  talking  together  more  freely  than  they  had  ever 
done  before  on  the  circumstances  that  had  brought 
them  together.  "  How  pretty  she  looks  1 "  Priscilla 
had  said,  as  Nora  was  standing  with  her  figure 
clearly  marked  by  the  light. 

"  les ;  she  is  ver^  prettr,  and  has  been  much 
admired.  This  temble  anair  of  mine  is  a  cruel 
blow  to  her." 

"  Tou  mean  that  it  is  bad  for  her  to  come  and 
live  here  — without  society." 

"Not  exactly  tlMt,  —  though  of  coarse  it  would 
be  better  for  her  to  go  out.  And  I  don't  know  how 
a  girl  is  ever  to  ^ot  settled  in  the  world  unless  she 
goee  out.  But  it  is  alw83rB  an  injury  to  be  connect- 
ed in  any  way  with  a  woman  who  ia  separated  from 
her  husband.    It  must  be  bad  for  you." 

^  It  won't  hurt  me,"  said  Frlscilla.  "  Nothing  of 
that  kind  can  hart  me." 

"  I  mean  that  people  say  such  ill-natured  things." 

"  I  stand  alone,  and  can  take  care  of  myself,"  said 
Priscilla.  "  I  defy  the  evil  tongues  of  all  the  world 
to  hurt  me.  My  personal  cares  are  limited  to  an 
old  gown,  and  broad  and  cheese.  I  like  a  pair  of 
gbves  to  go  to  church  with,  bat  that  is  only  the 
remnant  of  a  prejudice.  The  world  has  so  very  lit- 
tle to  give  me,  that  I  am  pretty  nearly  Bare  tlut  it 
will  tue  nothing  away." 

"  And  you  are  contented  ?  " 

"  Well,  no ;  I  can't  say  that  I  am  contented.  I 
hardly  think  that  anybody  ought  to  be  contented. 
Should  my  mother  die  and  Dorothy  remun  with  my 
aunt,  or  get  married,  I  should  be  utterly  alone  in 
the  world.  Providence,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
has  made  me  a  lady  after  a  fashion,  so  that  I  can't 
live  with  the  ploughmen's  wives,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  so  used  me  in  other  respects  that  I  can't 
hve  with  anybody  else." 

"Why  should  not  you  get  married,  as  well  as 
Dorothy  ?  " 

"  Who  would  have  me  ?  And  if  I  had  a  husband 
I  ihonld  want  a  good  one,  —  a  man  with  a  head  on 
his  shoulders,  and  a  heart.  Even  if  I  were  young 
and  good-looking,  or  rich,  I  doubt  whether  I  could 
please  myself.  Aa  it  ia  I  am  as  likely  to  be  taken 
wdily  to  heaven  as  to  become  any  man's  wife." 

"  I  suppose  most  women  think  so  of  themselves  at 
Ume  Ume,  and  yet  they  are  married." 

"  I  am  not  fit  to  marry.  I  am  often  cross,  and  I 
like  my  own  way,  and  I  have  a  distaste  for  men.  I 
never  tn  my  life  saw  a  man  whom  I  wfthcd  even  to 
toake  my  intimate  friend.  I  should  think  any  man 
an  idiot  who  began  to  make  sc^  speeches  to  me, 
ud  I  should  tell  him  so." 

"  Ah,  you  mi^  find  it  different  when  he  went 
on  with  it  I " 


**  But  I  Uunk,"  said  Priscilla,  "  that,  when  a  wo- 
man is  married,  there  is  nothing  to  which  she  should 
not  submit  on  behalf  of  her  haBband.* 

"  You  mean  that  for  me." 

"  Of  course  I  mean  it  for  you.  How  should  I  not 
be  thinking  of  you,  living  as  you  are,  under  the 
same  roof  with  ns?  And  I  am  thinking  of  Louey." 
Louey  was  the  bal^.  "  What  are  yon  to  do  when 
after  a  year  or  two  his  ftther  shall  send  for  him  to 
have  him  under  his  own  care  ?  " 

"  Nothing  shall  separate  me  &om  ray  child,"  siud 
Mrs.  Trevey^an,  eagerly. 

I'  That  is  easily  said  ;  but  I  suppose  the  power  of 
doing  as  he  pleased  would  be  wito  him." 

"  Why  should  it  be  with  him  ?  I  do  not  at  all 
know  that  it  would  be  with  him.  I  have  not  left 
his  house.    It  is  that  he  has  turned  me  out." 

"  There  can,  I  think,  be  very  little  doubt  what 
you  should  do,"  said  Priscilla,  afler  a  pause,  during 
which  she  had  got  up  from  her  seat  under  the  thorn 
bash. 

"  What  should  I  do  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
**  Go  back  to  him." 

"  I  will  to-morrow  if  he  will  write  and  ask  me. 
Nay,  how  coald  I  help  myself?  I  am  his  creature, 
and  must  go  or  come  as  he  bids  me.  I  am  here 
only  because  he  has  sent  me." 

"  You  should  write  and  ask  Imn  to  take  you." 

*'  Ask  blm  to  fonpve  me  because  he  has  iU  treated 
me?" 

"  Never  nund  about  that,"  said  Priscilla,  standing 
over  her  companion,  who  was  still  lying  under  the 
bush.  **  All  that  is  twopenny-halfpenny  pride,  - 
which  should  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  more 
right  you  have  been  hitherto  the  better  you  can 
adbrd  to  go  on  being  right.  What  is  it  that  we  all 
live  upon  but  self-esteem  ?  When  we  want  praise, 
it  is  only  because  praise  enables  us  to  think  well  of 
ourselves.  Every  one  to  himself  is  the  centre  and 
pivot  of  all  the  world." 

*'  It  *s  a  very  poor  worid  that  goes  round  upon 
my  pivot,"  said  Mrs.  TVevelyan. 

*^  I  don't  know  how  ibis  quarrel  came  up,"  ex- 
claimed Priscilla,  and  I  don  t  care  to  know.  But 
it  seems  a  trumpery  quarrel,  —  as  to  who  should 
be^  each  other's  paxdon  first,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  Sheer  and  simple  nonsense  1  Ask  him  to  let 
all  M  foi^otten.    I  suppose  he  loves  you  ?  " 

«'  How  can  I  know  ?   He  did  once." 

**  And  you  love  him  ?  "  ^ 

"  Yes.    I  love  him  certmnly." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  have  a  doubt.  Here 
is  Jack  with  the  carriage,  and  if  we  don't  mind  he  *11 
pass  us  by  without  seeing  us." 

Then  Mrs.  Trevelyan  got  up,  and  when  they  had 
succeeded  in  diverting  J&ck's  -attention  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  horse,  they  called  to  Nora,  who  was 
stiU  moving  about  from  one  knoll  to  another,  and 
who  had  snowed  no  desire  to  abandon  the  contem- 
plations in  which  she  had  been  engiu|ed. 

It  had  been  midday  before  they  Kfl  home  in  the 
morning,  and  they  were  due  to  he  at  home  in  time 
for  tea,  —  which  is  an  epoch  in  the  day  generally 
allowed  to  be  more  elastic  than  some  others.  When 
Mrs.  Stanbury  lived  in  the  cottage,  her  hour  for  tea 
had  been  six  ;  this  had  been  stretched  to  hall'  past 
seven  when  she  received  Mrs.  Trevelyan  at  the 
Clock  House ;  and  it  was  half  past  eight  before 
Jack  landed  them  at  their  door.  It  was  manifest  to 
them  all,  as  they  entered  the  house,  that  there  was  an 
air  of  mystery  in  the  face  of  the  girl  who  had  opened 
the  door  for  them-    She  did  not  speak,  however,  till 
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tiiej  were  all  within  the  ptmagB.  Hienshe  nttered 
a  few  words  Tery  solemnly.  **  There  be  a  gentle- 
man come,"  she  said. 

"A  gentleman !" said  Mrs.  Trerelyan,  thinkbg 
in  the  first  moment  of  her  husband,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond of  Colonel  Osborne. 

"  He  be  for  you,  miss,"  said  the  girl  bobbing  her 
head  at  Nora. 

Upon  hearing  this,  Nora  sank  speechless,  into  the 
cha^  which  stmd  in  the  passage. 


cnAPTEB  xvn. 

A  OEVTLEliAH  COMES  TO  NCNCOMBE  FDTITBT. 

It  soon  became  known  to  them  all,  as  they  re- 
muned  clastered  in  the  hall,  that  Mr.  Glascock  was 
in  the  house.  Mrs.  Stanbaiy  came  out  to  them  and 
informed  them  that  be  had  been  at  Nnncombe  Put- 
ney for  the  last  five  hours,  and  that  he  had  asked 
for  Mrs.  Trevelyan  when  he  called.  It  became  evi- 
dent, as  the  affairs  of  the  evening  went  on,'that  Mrs. 
Stanbury  had  for  a  few  minutes  been  thrown  into  a 
terrible  state  of  amazement,  thinking  that  "  The 
Cobnel "  had  appeared.  The  strange  gentleman, 
however,  having  obtained  admittance,  expliuned 
who  ke  was,  saying  that  he  was  very  desirous  of 
seeing'  Mrs.  Trevelyan  —  and  Mia  Rowley. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  a  glimmer  of  light  did 
make  its  way  mto  Mrs.  Stanbury's  mind  on  tme  sub- 
ject ;  but,  up  to  the  moment  at  which  the  three  trav- 
ellars  arriv^,  she  had  been  in  doubt  on  the  subiect 
Ifr.  Glascock  had  declared  that  he  would  take  a 
%alk,  and  in  the  course  <^  the  aflemoon  had  ex- 
pr^hMd  high  approval  of  libs.  Crocket^s  culinary 
ikilL  When  Imv.  Crocket  heard  that  she  had  en- 
tertained the  son  of  a  lord,  she  was  very  loud  in  her 
praise  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  eaten  two 
mutton  chops  and  called  for  a  third.  He  had 
thought  it  no  disgrace  to  apply  himself  to  the  sec- 
ond half  of  an  apple-pie,  and  had  professed  hinuelf 
to  be  an  ardent  atbnirer  of  Devonshire  cream. 
"  It  'b  them  counter-skippers  as  turns  up  their  little 
noees  at  the  victuals  as  is  set  before  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Crocket 

After  his  dinner  Mr.  Glascock  had  returned  to 
the  Clock  House,  and  had  been  sitting  there  for  an 
hour  with  Mrs.  Stanbury,  not  much  to  her  delight 
or  to  his,  when  the  carriage  was  driven  np  to  toe 
door.  • 

"  He  is  to  go  back  to  Lessboro'  to-night,"  sud 
Mn.  Stanbury  in  a  whisper. 

"  Of  course  you  must  see  him  before  he  goes  ?  " 
sud  Mrs.  IVevelyan  to  her  sister.  There  bad,  as 
was  natural,  been  very  much  said  between  the  two 
sisters  about  Mr.  Glascock.  Nora  had  abstuned 
from  asserting  in  any  decided  way  that  she  disliked 
the  man,  and  had  always  ab8otntel;{r  refused  to 
allow  Hugh  Stanbur/s  name  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  question.  Whatever  might  be  her  own  thoughts 
about  Hu^fa  Stanbury,  she  had  kept  them  even 
from  her  sister.  When  her  sister  haa  told  her  that 
she  had  refused  Mr.  Glascock  because  of  Hugh,  she 
had  shown  herself  to  be  indignant,  and  bad  since 
that  said  one  or  two  fine  things  as  to  her  capacity 
to  refuge  a  brilliant  offer  simply  because  the  man 
who  made  it  was  indifferent  to  her.  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan had_  learned  feom  her  that  her  suitor  had  de- 
clared lu8  ihtention  to  persevere ;  and  here  was  per> 
severance  with  a  vengeance!  **0f  course  you 
must  see  him  — at  once,"  sud  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 


Nora  ibr  a  few  seconds  had  remuned  silent,  and 
Ihen  had  run  np  to  her  room.  Her  sister  fbtkiwed 
her  instandr. 

"AThat  utbe  meanii^of  it  aU?"Bud  FrisdHa 
to  her  mother. 

"  I  suppose  he  is  in  love  with  Miss  Bowley  "  and 
Mrs.  Stanbury. 

«  But  who  18  he  ?  " 

Then  Mrs.  Stanbury  told  all  that  she  knew.  She 
had  Ecen  from  his  card  that  he  was  an  Honorable 
Mr.  Glascock.  She  had  collected  from  what  he 
had  said  that  he  was  an  old  friend  of  the  two  ladies. 
Her  conviction  was  strong  in  Mr.  Glascock's  fa- 
vor, —  thinking,  as  she  expressed  herself,  that 
everything  was  right  and  proper,  —  but  she  could 
hardly  explain  why  she  thought  so. 

"  I  do  wish  that  they  had  never  cmdc,"  said  Pria- 
ciUa,who  could  not  rid  henelf  of  an  idea  that  there 
must  be  danger  in  havii^  to  do  with  women  who 
bad  men  rutmiog  after  ^em. 

»  Of  course  I  i!  see  him^"  sud  Nora  to  her  meter. 
"  I  have  not  refused  to  see  him.  Why  do  yon  scold 
me?" 

"  I  have  not  scolded  you,  Nora ;  but  I  do  want 
you  to  think  how  immensely  important  this  is." 

"  Of  course  it  is  important." 

"  And  80  much  the  more  so  because  of  my  misfor- 
tunes 1  Think  hew  good  he  must  be,  how  strong  must 
be  his  attachment,  when  he  comae  down  here  after 
you  in  this  way." 

"  9ut  I  have  to  think  of  my  own  feelings." 

"  Yon  know  you  like  him.  You  have  told  me  so. 
And  only  fancy  what  mamma  will  feel !  Such  a 
poMtioa !  -  And  the  man  so  excellent !  Everybody 
says  that  he  has  n't  a  fault  in  uiy  way." 

"  I  hate  pecmie  without  faults.^ 

"  O  Nora,  Nora,  that  is  foolish!  There,  there ; 
you  must  go  down.  Pray,  —  pray,  do  not  let  any 
ahsurd  fancy  stand  in  your  wa^,  and  desU-oy  everv- 
tbing.  It  will  never  c<Hne  again,  Nora.  And,  only 
think;  it  is  all  now  your  own,  if  you  will  only  whisper 
one  word." 

'*  Ah  I  —  one  word,  —  and  that  a  falsehood ! " 
"No, —  no,    Say  you  will  try  to  love  him,  and 
that  will  be  enough.    And  you  do  love  him  ?  " 
"Dol?" 

"  Yes,  you  do.  It  is  only  the  opposition  of  your 
nature  that  makes  you  fight  agunst  mm.  Will  you 
go  now  ?  " 

"  Let  me  be  for  two  minatea  by  mysetf,"  aud  No- 
ra, "  and  then  I  'U  come  down.  Tell  him  that  I 'm 
coming."  Mrs.  Trevelyaa  stooped  over  her,  kissed 
her,  and  then  left  her. 

Nora^^  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  stood  upright  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  held  her  hands  up  to 
her  forehead.  She  had  been  far  from  thinking, 
when  she  was  considering  the  matter  easily  among 
the  hillocks,  that  tiie  necessity  for  an  absolute  de- 
cision would  come  upon  her  so  instantaneously.  She 
bad  told  herself  only  this  mommg  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  accept  the  man,  if  he  shomd  ever  ask  a  seo- 
ond  time  ;  —  and  he  had  come  already.  He  had 
been  waiting  for  her  in  the  village  while  she  had 
been  thinking  whether  he  would  ever  come  across 
her  path  again.  She  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  her  now  to  have  gone  down  with  a 
"yes"  in  h^mouth,if  herristerhadnotpreflBedhw 
so  hard  to  say  that  "  yes." 

The  very  pressure  Etom  her  sister  seemed  to  im- 
ply that  such  pressure  ought  to  be  resisted.  Why 
should  there  have  been  pressure,  unless  there  were 
reasons  agunst  her  marrying  Um  ?  And  yet,  if 
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she  dioBO  to  take  him,  who  would  have  a  right 
to  complun  of  her?  Hugh  Stanbury  had  never 
spoken  to  her  a  word  that  would  justify  her  in  even 
nipposing  that  he  would  consider  himself  to  be  ill 
used.  All  others  of  her  friends  would  certainly  re- 
joice,  would  applaud  her,  pat  her  on  the  back,  cover 
her  with  careeees,  and  tell  her  that  ahe  had  been 
bom  under  a  happy  star.  And  she  did  like  the 
man.  Nay, — she  thought  she  loved  him.  She 
withdrew  her  hands  from  her  brow,  assured  her- 
self that  her  lot  in  life  was  cast,  and  with  hur- 
rying fingers  attempted  to  smooth  her  h^r  and  to 
arrange  her  ribbons  before  the  glass.  She  would 
go  to  the  encounter  boldly  and  accept  him  hon- 
estly. It  was  her  dnty  to  do  so.  What  might 
she  not  do  for  brothera  and  sisters  as  the  wife  of 
Lord  Peterborough  Monkhams  ?  She  saw  that 
that  arrangement  before  the  glass  could  be  of  no 
service,  and  she  stepped  quickly  to  the  door.  If  he 
did  not  like  her  as  she  was,  he  need  riot  ask  her. 
Her  mind  was  made  up,  and  she  would  do  it.  But 
as  she  went  down  the  stairs  to  the  room  in  which 
she  knew  that  he  was  waiting  for  her,  there  came 
over  her  a  cold  feeling  of  sel^accuaation,  —  almost 
of  disgrace.  "  I  do  not  care,"  she  said.  "  I  know 
that  I'm  right."  She  opened  the  door  quickly,  that 
there  might  be  no  further  doubt,  and  found  that 
she  was  alone  with  him. 

"  Miss  Rowley,"  he  said,  *'  I  am  afraid  you  will 
think  that  I  am  persecuting  you." 

1  have  no  right  to  thinx  that,"  she  answered. 

**  I  'II  tell  you  why  I  have  come.  My  dear  fitther, 
who  has  always  been  my  best  friend,  is  very  ill. 
He  is  at  Naples,  and  I  must  go  to  him.  He  is  very 
old,  you  know, —over  ei&hty,  and  will  never  live 
to  come  back  to  England.  From  what  I  hear,  I 
think  it  probable  that  I  may  renuun  with  him  till 
everything  is  over." 

I  did  not  know  that  he  was  so  old  as  that." 

"  They  say  that  he  can  hardly  live  above  a  month 
Or  two.  He  will  never  see  my  wife, — if  I  can  have 
a  wife ;  but  I  should  like  to  tell  him,  if  it  were  possi- 
We,  —  that  —  that  —  " 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Glascock.** 

"  I  told  you  that  I  should  come  to  you  again,  and 
as  I  may  possibly  linger  at  Naples  w  the  winter,  I 
could  not  go  wiuiout  seeing  you.  Miss  Bowley,  may 
I  hope  that  you  can  love  me  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  Um  a  word,  but  stood  look- 
ing away  from  him  wiUi  her  hands  clasped  together. 
Had  he  asked  her  whether  Aa  would  be  bis  wife,  it 
is  possible  that  the  answer  which  she  had  prepared 
would  have  been  spoken.  But  he  had  put  the 
question  in  another  form.  Did  she  love  htm  ?  If 
uie  could  only  bring  herself  to  say  that  she  could 
love  him,  she  mieht  be  lady  of  Monkhama  befiire 
the  next  summer  had  come  round. 

"  Nora,"  he  iud,  do  yon  think  that  you  can 
love  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  sud,  and  there  was  something  almost 
of  fierceness  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  answered 
him. 

"  And  must  that  be  your  final  answer  to  me  ?  " 

**  Mr.  Glascock,  what  can  I  say  ? "  she  replied. 
"I  will  tell  you  the  honest  truth, — I  will  tell  you 
everything.  I  came  into  this  room  determined  to 
accept  you.  But  you  are  so  eood,  and  so  kind,  and 
BO  Upright  that  I  cannot  teO  yon  a  fidsehood.  I 
do  not  Ktve  you.  I  ot^ht  not  to  take  what  you  offer 
me.  If  I  did,  it  wonla  be  because  you  are  rich,  and 
a  lord,  and  not  because  I  love  yon.  I  love  some 
one  else.    There,  —  pray,  pray,  do  not  tell  of  me, 


but  I  da"  Then  she  Sung  away  from  him,  and  hid 
her  face  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa  out  of  the  light. 

Her  lover  stood  silent,  not  knowing  how  to  ^o  on 
with  the  conversation,  not  knowing  bow  to  bnng  it 
to  an  end.  After  what  she  had  now  said  to  him  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  press  her  further.  It 
was  almost  impossible  that  he  should  wish  to  do  so. 
When  a  lady  is  frank  enough  to  declare  that  her 
heart  is  not  her  own  to  give,  a  man  can  hardly  wish 
to  make  further  prayer  for  the  gift.  "  If  so,"  he 
said,  "  of  course  I  have  nothing  to  nope." 

She  was  sobbing,  and  could  not  answer  him.  She 
was  half  repentant,  partly  proud  of  what  she  had 
done,  —  hall  repentant  in  Uiat  she  Ifad  lost  what 
bad  seemed  to  her  to  be  so  good,  and  full  of  remorse 
in  that  she  had  so  unnecessarily  told  her  secret. 

*'  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  I  ought  to  assure  you  that 
what  yon  nave  toM  me  shall  never  be  repeated  by 
my  lipa." 

She  thanked  him  fiir  this  by  a  motion  of  her  head 
and  hand,  not  by  words,  —  and  then  he  was  gone. 
How  he  managed  to  bid  adieu  to  Mrs.  Stanbury  and 
her  sister,  or  whether  he  saw  them,  as  he  left  the 
house,  she  never  knew.  In  her  comer  of  the  sofa, 
weeping  in  the  dark,  partly  proud  and  partly  repent- 
ant, she  remuned  till  her  sister  came  to  her.  "  Em- 
ily," she  said, jumping  op,  "say  nothin};  about  it; 
not  a  word.  It  is  of  no  use.  The  thing  is  done 
and  over,  and  let  it  alt(^ther  b«  forgotten." 

"  It  is  done  and  over  certainly,"  said  Mn.  Tre- 
velyan. 

"Exactly; — and  I  suppose  a  may  do  what 
she  likes  with  herself  in  that  way.  If  I  choose  to 
decline  to  lake  anything  that  is  pleasant,  and  nice, 
and  comfortable,  nohoay  has  a  nght  to  scold  me. 
And  I  won't  be  sodded." 

*'  But,  my  child,  who  ia  scolding  yon  ?  " 
You  mean  to  scold  me.  But  it  is  of  no  use. 
The  man  has  grae,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Noth- 
ing that  you  can  say  or  I  can  think  will  bring  him 
back  agiun.  I  don't  want  anybody  to  tell  me  that 
it  would  be  better  to  be  Lady  Peterborough,  with  ev- 
erything that  the  world  has  to  give,  than  to  live 
here  without  a  soul  to  speak  to,  and  to  have  to  go 
back  to  those  horrible  islands  next  year.  Yott 
can't  think  that  I  am  very  comfortable." 

"  But  what  did  you  say  to  him,  Nora  ?  " 
What  did  I  say  to  him  ?  What  could  I  say  to 
him  ?  Wh^  did  n't  he  ask  me  to  be  his  wife, 
without  saymg  anything  about  love?  He  asked 
me  if  I  loved  him.  Of  course  I  don't  love  him.  I 
would  have  sud  I  did,  but  it  stuck  in  my  throat. '  I 
am  willing  enough,  I  believe,  to  sell  myself  to  the 
devil,  but  1  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  Never  nund. 
It  'a  done,  and  now  I  '11  go  to  bed." 

She  did  go  to  bed,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  explained 
to  the  two  ladies  as  much  as  was  necessary  of  what 
had  occurred.  When  Mrs.  Stanbury  came  to  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman  who  bad  been  closeted 
with  her  would  probably  in  a  few  months  be  a  lord 
himself,  that  he  was  a  very  rich  man,  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  one  of  those  who  are  decidedly 
born  with  gold  spoons  in  their  mouths,  and  uodciv 
stood  also  that  Nora  Rowley  had  refused  him,  ahe 
was  loat  in  amazement.  Mr.  Glascock  was  ^wnt 
forty  years  of  age,  and  appeared  to  Nora  Rowley, 
who  was  neju'ly  twentv  years  his  junior,  to  be  almost 
an  old  man.  But  to  Mn.  Stanbury,  who  waa  over 
sixty,  Mr.  Glascock  seemed  to  be  quite  in  the  flower 
of  his  age.  The  bald  place  at  the  top  of  his  bead 
simply  showed  that  ho  bad  passed  his  boyhood,  and 
the  gray  hairs  at  the  back  of  bis  whiskers  were  no 
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more  than  outward  signs  of  manly  discretion.  She 
could  not  understand  why  any  girl  should  refuse  such 
an  offer  unless  the  man  were  himself  bad  in  morals  or 
in  temper.  But  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  told  her,  while 
Nora  and  Mr.  Glascock  were  closeted  together,  that 
he  was  believed  by  them  all  to  be  good  and  gRntlc. 
Nevertheless  she  felt  a  considerable  increase  of  re- 
spect for  a  young  lady  who  had  refused  the  eldest 
eon  of  a  Ion].  FrisciUa,  when  she  beard  what  had 
occurred,  expressed  to  her  mother  a  moderated  ap- 
proval. According  to  her  views  a  girl  would  much 
more  often  be  right  to  refiise  an  mer  of  marriage 
than  to  accept  it,  let  him  who  made  the  offer  be  who 
he  might.  And  the  fact  of  the  man  having  been 
flent  away  with  a  refusal  somewhat  softened  Pris- 
cilla's  anger  at  his  coming  there  at  all. 

"  I  suppose  he  is  a  goose,"  sjud  she  to  her  mother ; 
"  and  I  hope  there  won't  be  any  more  of  this  kind 
running  after  them  while  they  are  with  us." 

Nora,  when  she  was  alone,  wept  till  her  heart  was 
almost  broken.  It  was  done,  and  the.man  was  gone, 
and  the  thing  was  over.  She  had  quite  sufficient 
knowledge  o?  the  world  to  realize  perfectly  the  dif- 
ference between  such  a  petition  as  that  which  had 
been  offered  to  her  and  the  position  which  in  all 
probability  she  would  now  be  called  upon  to  fill. 
She  had  bad  her  chance  dnd  Fortune  had  placed 
great  things  at  her  disposal.  It  must  be  said  of 
her  also  that  the  great  things  which  Fortune  had 
offered  to  her  were  treasures  ver^  valuable  in  her 
eyes.  Whether  it  be  right  and  wise  to  covet  or  to 
despise  wealth  and  rank,  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  she  coveted  them.  She  had  been  instruct- 
ed to  believe  in  them,  and  she  did  believe  in  them. 
In  some  mysterious  manner  of  which  she  herself 
knew  nothing,  taught  by  some  preceptor  the  nobili- 
ty of  whose  lessons  she  had  not  rect^ized  though 
she  had  accepted  them,  she  had  learned  other  thin^ 
also,  —  to  revere  truth  and  love,  and  to  be  ambi- 
tious as  regarded  herself  of  conferring  the  gift  of  her 
whole  heart  upon  some  one  whom  she  could  worship 
as  a  hero.  She  had  spoken  the  simple  truth  when 
she  had  told  her  sister  that  she  had  been  willing  to 
sell  herself  to  the  devil,  but  that  she  had  failed  in 
her  attempt  to  execute  the  contract  But  now  as 
she  lay  weeping  on  her  bed,  tearing  herself  with  re- 
morse, pictoring  to  henelf  in  the  most  vivid  colors 
all  that  she  haa  thrown  away,  telling  herself  of  all 
that  she  might  have  done  and  all  she  might  have 
been,  had  she  not  allowed  the  insane  folly  of  a  mo- 
ment to  get  the  better  of  her,  she  received  litUe  or 
no  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  she  had  been  tme 
to  her  better  instincts.  She  had  told  the  man  that 
she  had  refiised  him  because  she  loved  Hugh  Stan- 
bury  ;  —  at  least,  as  far  as  she  could  remember  what 
had  passed,  she  had  so  told  him.  And  how  mean  it 
was  of  her  to  allow  heiself  to  be  actuated  by  an  in- 
sane passion  for  a  man  who  had  never  spoken  to 
her  of  love,  and  how  silly  of  her  afterwards  to  con- 
fesA  it  t  Of  what  service  could  such  a  passion  be 
to  her  life  ?  Even  were  it  returned  she  could  not 
marry  such  a  one  as  Hugh  Stanbnry.  She  knew 
enough  of  herself  to  be  quite  sore  that,  were  he  to 
ask  her  to  do  so  to-mcHTOw,  she  would  refuse  him. 
Better  go  and  he  scorched,  and  bored  to  death  and 
buried  at  the  Mandarins,  Uian  to  attempt  to  regu- 
late a  poor  household  which,  as  soon  as  she  made 
one  of  Its  number,  would  be  on  the  sure  road  to 
rain  t 

For  a  moment  there  came  upon  her,  not  a  thought, 
hardly  an  idea, — something  of  a  waking  dream  uiat 
she  would  write  to  Mr.  Glascock  and  withdraw  all 


that  she  had  said.  Were  she  to  do  so  he  would 
probably  despise  her,  and  tell  her  that  he  despised 
her,  -~  but  there  might  be  a  chance.  It  was  possi- 
ble that  such  a  declaration  would  bring  him  back 
to  her,  —  and,  did  it  not  bring  him  back  to  her,  she 
would  only  be  where  she  was,  a  poor  loet,  ship- 
wrecked creature,  who  had  flung  herself  upon  the 
rocks  and  thrown  away  her  only  chance  of  a  pros- 
perous voyage  across  the  ocean  of  life ;  her  only 
chance,  for  she  was  not  like  other  girls,  who  at  any 
rat«  remain  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  may  rent 
their  spars  and  still  win  their  way.  For  there  were 
to  be  no  more  seasons  in  London,  no  more  living  in 
Curzon  Street,  no  renewed  power  of  entering  the 
ballrooms  and  crowded  staircase  in  which  nigh- 
bom  wealthy  lovers  can  be  conquered.  A  great 
prospect  had  been  given  to  her,  and  she  had  flung  it 
aside  !  That  letter  of  retractation  was,  however,  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  reader  must  not  suppose  that 
she  had  ever  thought  that  she  could  write  it.  She 
thought  of  nothing  but  of  coming  misery  and  remorse. 
In  her  wretchedness  she  fancied  that  she  had  abso- 
lutely disclosed  to  the  man  who  loved  her  the  name 
of  him  whom  she  had  been  mad  enough  to  say  that 
she  loved.  But  what  did  it  matter  ?  Let  it  be  as 
it  might,  she  was  destroyed. 

The  next  morning  she  came  down  to  breakfast 
pale  as  a  ghost ;  and  they  who  saw  her  knew  at 
once  that  she  bad  done  that  which  had  made  her  a 
wretched  woman. 


CHAPTEK  XVin. 

TUE  STANBDHY  CORRESPONDBITCE. 

Half  an  hour  afler  the  proper  time,  when  the 
others  had  finbhed  their  tea  and  bread  and  batter, 
Nora  Kowley  came  down  among  them  pale  as  a 
ghost  Her  sister  had  gone  to  her  while  she  was 
drrfsfling,  but  she  had  declared  that  she  would  prefer 
to  be  alone.  She  would  be  down  directly,  she  had 
said,  and  had  completed  her  toilet  without  even  the 
assistance  of  her  maid.  She  drank  her  cup  of  tea 
and  pretended  to  eat  her  toast ;  and  then  sat  herself 
down,  pate  as  a  ghost,  to  think  of  it  all  again.  It 
had  been  all  within  her  grasp, — all  of  which  she 
had  ever  dreamed  1  And  now  it  was  gone !  £ach 
of  her  three  companions  strove  from  time  to  time  to 
draw  her  into  conversation,  but  she  seemed  to  be 
resolute  in  ier  refusal.  At  first  till  her  utter  pros- 
tration had  become  a  fact  plainly  recognized  by 
them  all,  she  had  made  acme  little  attempt  at  an  an- 
swer when  a  direct  question  was  ashed  of  her ;  hut 
after  a  while  she  only  shook  her ,  head,  and  whs 
silent,  giving  way  to  absolute  despwr. 

Late  in  the  evening  she  went  out  into  the  garden, 
and  Priscilla  followed  her.  It  was  now  the  end  of 
July,  and  the  summer  was  in  its  glory.  The  ladies, 
during  the  day,  would  remfun  in  the  drawing-room 
with  the  windows  open  and  the  blinds  down,  and 
would  sit  in  the  evening  reading  and  working,  or 
perhaps  pretending  to  read  and  work,  under  the 
shade  of  which  stood  upon  the  lawn.  No  retirement 
conld  possibly  be  more  secluded  than  wm  that  of 
the  garden  of  the  Clock  House.  No  stranger  could 
see  into  it,  or  hear  sounds  from  out  of  it.  Though 
it  was  not  extensive,  it  was  so  well  furnished  with 
those  charming  garden  shrubs  which,  in  congenial 
soik,  become  large  trees,  that  one  party  of  wander- 
ers might  seem  to  be  lost  from  another  amidst  its 
walls.    On  this  evemng,  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Mn. 
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>evelyaii  had  gone  oat  as  usual,  but  Priscilla  had 
^mainetl  with  Nora  Rowley.  After  a  while  I^pra 
Iso  got  up,  and  went  through  the  window  all  alone, 
'riscilla,  having  waited  for  a  few  minates,  fbUowed 
er,  and  caught  her  in  a  long  green  walk  that  led 
ouml  the  l)ottom  of  the  orchu^ 

What  makes  yon  so  wretched  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Why  do  j'ou  say  I  am  wretched  ?  " 

"  Because  it's  so  -visible.  How  is  one  to  go  on 
iving  with  yon  all  day  and  not  notice  it  V  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  n't  notice  it.    I  don't  think 
:  kind  of  you  to  notice  it.    If  I  wanted  to  talk  of 
I  would  say  so." 

"  It  is  better  generally  to  speak  of  a  trouble  than 
o  keep  it  to  one's  self,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  All  the  same,  I  would  prefer  not  to  speak  of 
oine,"  said  Nora. 

Then  they  parted,  one  going  one  way  and  one  the 
•ther,  and  Priscilla  was  certainly  angry  at  the  re- 
eption  which  had  been  given  to  the  sympathy 
rhieh  Bhe  had  proffered.  The  next  day  passed 
.Imost  witboat  a  word  spoken  between  the  two. 
ilrs-  Stanbury  had  not  ventured  as  yet  to  mention 
o  her  guest  the  subject  of  the  rejected  lover,  and 
lad  not  even  said  much  on  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Tre- 
-elyan.  Between  the  two  sisters  there  had  been, 
>f  course,  some  discussion  on  the  matter.  It  was 
mpo^sible  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
t ;  but  such  discussions  always  resulted  in  an  asser- 
ion  on  the  part  of  Nora  that  she  would  not  be 
coMeil.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  very  tender  with  her, 
mil  made  no  attempt  to  scold  her,  —  tried,  at  last, 
imply  to  console  her  ;  but  Nora  was  so  continually 
it  work  scolding  herself,  that  every  word  spoken  to 
ler  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Glascock's  visit  seemed  to 
ler  to  carry  with  it  a  rebuke. 

But  on  the  second  day  she  herself  accosted  Pris- 
;illa  'Stanbuiy.  "  Come  into  the  garden,"  she  said, 
when  they  two  were  for  a  moment  alone  together. 
*  I  want  to  speak  to  yon."  Priscilla,  without  an- 
twering,  folded  up  her  work  and  put  on  her  hat. 
'Come  down  to  the  green  walk,"  stud  Nora.  "I 
was  sava<Tc  to  yoa  last  night,  and  I  want  to  beg 
j-our  piirdon." 

*'  You  were  savage,"  said  Priscilla,  smiling,  "  and 
you  shall  have  my  pardon.  Who  would  not  pardon 
you  any  offence,  if  you  asked  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  so  miserable  ! "  she  said. 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  can't  tell.  And  it  is  of  no  use 
talkinr;  about  it  now,  for  it  is  all  over.  But  I  ought 
not  to  have  been  cross  to  you,  and  I  am  very  eorry." 

"  That  does  not  signify  a  straw ;  only  so  far,  that 
when  I  have  been  crossj  and  have  begged  a  person's 
pat  don, — which  I  don't  do  as  oStea  as  I  ought,  —  I 
alwaprs  feel  that  it  begets  kindness.  If  I  could  help 
you  in  your  trouble  I  would." 

Yoa  cant  fetch  him  back  again.* 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Glascock.    Shall  I  go  and  try  ?  " 

Nora  smiled  and  shook  her  bead.  "  I  wonder 
what  he  would  say  if  yoa  asked  him.  But,  if  he 
came,  I  should  do  the  same  thing.** 

*'  1  do  not  in  the  least  know  wnat  you  have  done, 
niy  dear.  I  only  see  that  you  mope  about,  and  are 
more  down  in  the  mouth  than  any  one  ou^t  to  be 
tmle-s  fome  great  trouble  has  come." 

"  A  great  trouble  has  come." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  had  your  choice,  —  either  to 
accept  your  lover  or  to  reject  him."* 
"  No  i  I  have  not  had  my  choice." 

"It  seems  to  mo  that  no  one  has  dictated  to  you ; 
or,  at  least,  that  you  have  obeyed  no  dictation." 


"  Of  course,  I  can't  explain  it  to  you.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  I  should." 

"  If  you  mean  that  you  regret  what  yon  have 
done  because  yon  have  oeen  faue  to  the  man,  I  can 
sympathize  with  you.  No  one  has  ever  a  right  to 
be  false,  and,  if  yon  are  repenting  a  fiilsehood,  I  will 
willingly  help  yon  to  eat  your  uliQs  and  to  wear 
your  sackcloth.  But  if  yon  are  repenting  a 
truth  — " 

"  I  am." 

"  Then  you  must  eat  your  ashes  by  yourself,  for 
me ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  ever  be  able 
to  digest  them." 

"  1  do  not  want  anybody  to  help  me,"  said  Nora, 
proudly. 

"  Nobody  can  help  you,  If  I  understand  the  mat- 
ter rightly.  You  have  got  to  get  the  better  of  your 
own  covetousness  and  evil  desires,  and  you  are  in 
the  fair  way  to  get  the  better  of  them  if  you  have 
already  refused  to  be  tius  man's  wife  because  you 
could  not  bring  yonrsclf  to  commit  the  sin  of  marry- 
ing bim  when  you  did  not  love  him.  I  suppose  that 
is  about  the  truth  of  it ;  and  indeed,  inaeed,  I  do 
sympathize  with  you.  If  you  have  done  that,  though 
it  IS  no  more  than  the  plainest  duty,  I  will  love  you 
for  it.  One  finds  so  few  people  that  will  do  any 
duty  that  taxes  their  self-indulgence." 

"  But  he  did  not  ask  me  to  raarry  him." 

"  Then  I  do  not  understand  anyuiing  about  it." 

"  He  a5kcd  me  to  love  him." 

"  But  he  meant  you  to  be  his  wife  ?  "* 

"  O  yes,  —  he  meant  that,  of  course." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  Priscilla. 

"  That  I  did  n't  love  him,"  replied  Nora. 

"  And  that  was  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  —  it  was  the  truth." 

"  And  what  do  you  regret  ? — that  you  did  n't  tell 
him  a  lie  ?  " 

*'  No,  —  not  that,"  said  Nora,  slowly. 

"  What  then  ?  You  cannot  regret  that  you  have 
not  basely  deceivecT  a  man  who  has  treated  ^ou  with 
a  loving  generosity  ?  "  They  wa&ed  on  stlent  for 
a  few  yards,  and  then  Priscilla  repeated  her  question. 
"  You  cannot  mean  that  you  are  sorrj'  that  you  did 
not  persuade  yourself  to  do  evil  V  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  islands,  and  to  lose 
myself  there,  and  to  be  nobody ;  —  that  is  what  I 
mean.  And  I  might  have  been  so  much  1  Could 
one  step  from  the  very  highest  rung  of  the  ladder  to 
the  very  lowest  and  not  feel  it  ?  " 

"  But  you  have  gone  up  the  ladder,  —  if  you  only 
knew  it,"  said  Priscilla.  "  There  was  a  choice 
given  to  you  between  the  foulest  mire  of  the  clay  of 
the  world  and  the  sanligfat  of  the  very  €rod.^  You 
have  chosen  the  sunlight,  and  you  are  crying  after 
the  clay  !  I  cannot  pity  you ;  but  I  CMi  esteem  yon, 
and  love  you,  and  believe  in  yoa.  And  I  do.  You  '11 
^et  yourself  ri||^t  at  last,  and  there 's  my  hand  on 
if  you  11  take  it"  Nora  took  the  hand  that  was  of- 
fered to  her,  held  it  in  her  own  for  some  seconds, 
and  then  walked  back  to  the  house  and  up  to  her 
own  room  in  silence. 

The  post  used  to  come  into  Nuncombc  Putney  at 
about  eight  in  the  mornings  carried  thither  by  a 
wooden-legged  man  who  rode  a  donkey.  There  ia 
a  general  understanding  that  the  wooden-legged 
men  in  country  parishes  should  be  employed  as 
postmen,  owing  to  the  great  steadiness  of  demeanor 
which  a  wooden-leg  is  generally  fonnd  to  produce. 
It  may  be  that  such  men  are  slower  in  their  opera^ 
tions  than  would  be  biped  postmen ;  bat  as  all  private 
employers  of  labor  demand  laborras  with  two  legs, 
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it  is  well  that  the  lame  and  halt  should  find  a  refuge 
in  the  lesa  exacting  service  of  the  govemraent 
The  one-legged  man  who  rode  his  donkey  into  Nun- 
combe  Putney  would  reach  his  post-oflice  not  above 
half  an  hour  after  his  proper  time ;  but  he  was  very 
slow  in  stumping  round  the  village,  and  seldom 
reached  the  UlocK  House  much  before  ten.  On  a 
certain  morning  two  or  three  days  after  the  conver- 
sation just  recorded  it  was  past  ten  when  he  brought 
two  letteni  to  tlie  door,  one  for  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and 
one  for  Mrs.  Stanbary.  The  ladies  had  finished 
their  breakfast,  and  were  seated  together  at  an  <^en 
window.  As  was  usual,  the  letters  were  given  into 
FrisciUa's  hands,  and  the  newspaper  which  accom- 
panied them  into  tiiosc  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  its  un- 
doubted owner.  When  her  letter  was  handed  to 
her,  she  looked  at  the  address  closely,  and  then 
walked  awa^  with  it  into  her  own  room. 

"  I  think  It  'a  from  Louis,"  said  Nora,  as  soon  as 
the  door  was  closed.  *'  If  so,  he  is  telling  her  to 
come  back." 

"  Mamma,  this  is  for  you,"  saud  Priscilla.  *'  It  is 
IrtHn  Aunt  Stanbury.    I  know  her  handwriting." 

"  From  your  aunt  ?  What  can  she  be  writing 
about  ?  There  is  something  wrong  with  Dorothy. ' 
Mrs.  Stanbury  held  the  letter,  but  did  not  open  it. 
"  You  had  better  read  it,  my  dear.  If  she  is  ill, 
prav,  let  her  come  home." 

But  the  letter  spoke  of  nothing  amiss  as  regarded 
Dorothy,  and  did  not  indeed  even  mention  Dorothy's 
name.  Luckily  Priscilla  read  the  letter  in  silence, 
for  it  was  an  angry  letter.  "What  is  it,  Priscilla V 
Why  don't  you  tell  me?  Is  anything  wrong?" 
said  Mrs.  Stanbnry. 

"Nothing  is  wrong,  mamma, — except  that  my 
aunt  is  a  silly  woman." 

"  Goodness  me !  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  family  matter,"  sud  Nora,  nnifing,  **  and 
I  wiU  go." 

"  What  can  it  be  ? "  demanded  Mrs.  Stanbury 
again,  as  soon  as  Nora  had  \ett  the  room. 

"  You  shall  hear  what  it  can  be.  I  will  read  it 
you,"  said  Priscilla.  **  It  seems  to  me  that  of  all 
the  women  that  ever  Uved  my  Aunt  Stanbury  is  the 
most  prejudiced*  the  most  unjust,  and  the  most 
given  to  evil  thinking  of  her  neighbors.  This  is 
what  she  has  thought  fit  to  write  to  yon,  mamma." 
Then  Priscilla  read  her  aunt's  letter,  which  was  as 
follows :  — 

"  Thi  Clobk,  Bxirn,  Jnly  81, 186—. 

"  Dear  Sister  Stanbury,  — 

"  I  am  informed  that  the  lady  who  is  living 
with  you  because  she  could  not  continue  to  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  her  lawful  husband  has 
received  a  visit  at  your  house  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  named  her  lover  before  she  left  her  own.  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  it  was  because  of  this 
gentleman's  visits  to  her  in  London,  and  because 
she  would  not  ^ve  up  seeing  him,  that  her  husband 
would  not  live  with  her  any  longer." 

**  But  the  man  has  never  been  here  at  aU,"  said 
Hfs.  Stanbtiry  in  dismay. 

"  Of  course  be  has  not  been  here.  But  let  me 
go  on," 

"  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  your  visitors," 
continued  the  letter ;  "  and  I  should  not  interfere 
but  for  the  credit  of  the  family.  There  ought  to  be 
somebodjr  to  exptun  to  you  that  much  of  the  abom- 
inable disgrace  of  the  whole  proceeding  will  rest 
upon  you,  if  you  permit  such  goings  on  in  your 
house.  I  suppose  it  is  your  house.  At  any  rate 
yon  are  reguded  as  the  mistress  of  the  establish- 


ment, and  it  is  for  you  to  tell  the  lady  that  she  must 
go  elsewhere.  I  do  hope  that  you  have  done  bo,  or 
at  least  that  you  will  do  so  now.  It  is  intolerable 
that  the  widow  of  my  brother  —  a  clergyman  — 
should  harbor  a  lady  who  is  separate  from  her 
husband  and  who  receives  vidts  m>m  a  gentleman 
who  is  reputed  to  be  her  lover.  I  wonder  much 
tiidf,  your  eldest  daughter  should  countenance  such 
a  proceeding. 

"  Yours  truly, 

»  Jeuwa  Stanbubt." 

Mrs.  Stanbary,  when  the  letter  had  been  read  to 
her,  held  up  both  her  hands  in  despair.  "Dear, 
dear,"  she  exclaimed,  —  "  O,  dear  I " 

*'  She  had  such  pleasure  in  writing  it,"  said  Pris- 
cilla, "  that  one  ot^ht  hardly  to  b^ndge  it  her." 
The  blackest  spot  in  the  chantcter  of  Priscilla  Stan- 
bury was  her  hatred  for  her  aunt  in  Exeter.  She 
knew  that  her  aunt  had  high  qualities,  and  yet  she 
hated  her  aant.  She  was  veil  aware  that  her  aunt 
was  regarded  as  a  shining  light  by  very  many  good 
people  in  the  county,  and  yet  she  bated  her  aunt 
She  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  her  aunt  bad 
been  generous  to  her  brother,  and  was  now  very 
generous  to  her  sister,  and  yet  she  hated  her  aunt 
It  was  now  a  triumph  to  her  that  her  aunt  had  fallen 
into  so  terrible  a  'quagmire,  and  she  was  by  no 
means  ^posed  to  let  the  sinning  old  woman  easily 
out  of  it 

"  It  is  as  pretty  a  specimen,"  she  swd,  "  as  I  ever 
knew  of  malice  and  eaves-dropping  combiBed." 

"  Don't  use  such  hard  words,  my  dear." 

"  Look  at  her  words  to  us,"  said  Priscilla.  "  What 
business  has  she  to  talk  to  yon  about  the  credit  of 
the  family  and  abominable  disgrace?  Yon  have 
held  your  head  up  in  poverty,  while  she  has  been 
rolling  in  money." 

*'  Sue  has  been  very  good  to  Hugh, — and  now  to 
Dorothy." 

"  If  I  were  Dorothy  I  would  have  none  of  her 
goodness.  She  likes  some  one  to  trample  on, — 
some  one  of  the  name  to  patronize.  She  sba'n't 
trample  on  you  and  me  mamma." 

Then  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  or  rather  a  discourse  in  which  Priscilla 
explwned  what  she  thought  fit  to  do.  Nothing,  she 
decided,  should  be  said  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  on  the 
subject ;  but  an  answer  should  be  sent  to  Aunt  Stan- 
bury. Priscilla  herself  would  write  this  answer,  and 
herself  would  sign  it  There  was  some  difierence  of 
opinion  on  this  point,  as  Mrs.  Stanbury  thought  that 
if  she  might  be  allowed  to  j^t  her  name  to  it,  even 
though  Briscilla  should  Whto  it,  the  vordiog  of  it 
would  be  made,  in  some  degree,  mild,  —  to  snU  her 
own  character.  But  hw  dsuighter  was  imperative, 
and  she  gave  way. 

"  It  shall  be  mild  enou^  in  words,"  said  Frisdlla, 
"  and  very  short" 

Then  she  wrote  ber  letter  as  follows :  — 

"  MusooHH  Pomv,  Angost  1, 189— 

"Dear  Aunt  Stakbury,— 

"  You  have  found  a  mare's  nest  The  gentleiBan 
you  speak  of  has  never  been  here  at  all,  and  the 
people  who  bring  you  news  have  probably  hoaxed 
you.  I  don't  tbmk  that  mamma  has  ever  disgraced 
the  family,  and  vou  can  have  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  she  ever  will  You  should,  at  any  rate,  be  sure 
of  what  you  are  saying  before  you  make  such  cruel 
accusations. 

"  Yours  trd|y, 

<*Fsi8ciLU,  Stakbcst. 


KOT.  21, 1888.1 
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"  P.  S.  —  Another  gentleman  did  call  here,  —  not 
to  see  Mrs.  Trevelran ;  hut  I  suppose  mamma's  boose 
need  not  be  oloeaa  against  all  visitors." 

Poor  BoroUiy  bad  pasted  enl  bonn  from  tbe 
moment  in  wbicD  ber  aunt  had  so  far  (Mrtified  her- 
self as  to  Colonel  Osborne's  visit  to  Nuncombe  as  to 
make  her  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  on  ber  to  interfere. 
After  much  consideratioQ  Miss  Stanbufy  had  told 
her  nieco  the  dreadful  news,  and  bad  told  also  what 
she  intended  to  do.  Dorothy,  who  was  in  truth  hor- 
rified at  the  iniquity  of  the  fact  which  was  related, 
and  who  never  (u-eamed  of  doubting  the  truth  of  ber 
aunt's  information,  hardly  knew  bow  to  interpose. 
"  I  am  sure  mamma  won't  let  there  be  anything 
wrong,"  she  bad  said. 

"  And  you  don't  call  this  wrong  ? "  said  Miss 
Stanbury,  in  a  tone  of  indignation. 
'*  But  perhaps  mamma  will  tell  them  to  go." 
"  I  hope  she  will.  I  hope  she  has.  But  he  was 
allowed  to  be  there  for  honrs.  And  now  three  days 
have  passed,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  anything  being 
done.  He  came  and  went,  and  may  come  again 
when  he  pleasefl.**  Still  Dorothy  pleaded.  "I 
shall  do  mj  duty "  said  Miss  Stanborjr. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  mn"r'"!ft  will  do  nothing  wrong," 
laid  Dorotoy.  But  the  letter  was  written  and  sent, 
and  tbe  answer  to  the  letter  reached  the  house  in 
the  Close  in  due  time. 

When  Miss  Stanbury  had  read  and  r&-read  the 
very  short  reply  which  her  niece  had  written,  she 
became  at  first  pale  with  dismay,  and  then  red  with 
renewed  vigor  and  obstinacy.  She  had  made  her- 
self, as  she  thought,  quite  certain  of  ber  facts  before 
she  had  acted  on  her  information.  There  was  some 
equivocation,  some  most  unworthy  deceit,  in  Pris- 
^citla's  letter.  Or  could  it  be  possible  that  she  her^ 
self  had  been  mistaken  ?  Another  gentleman  had 
been  tliere,  —  not,  however,  with  tiie  object  of  see- 
ing Mrs.  Trevelyan  I  So  said  Ih^cilla.  But  she 
had  made  banelf  sure  that  the  man  in  question  was  a 
man  from  London,  —  a  middle-aeed  man  from  Lon- 
don, —  who  had  specially  asked  for  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
and  who  had  once  been  Known  to  Mrs.  Clegg  at  the 
Leasboro'  Inn  to  be  Mrs.  Trevelyau's  lover.  Miss 
Stanbury  was  very  unhappy,  and  at  last  sent  for 
Giles  Hickbody.  Giles  Hickbody  had  never  pre- 
tended to  know  the  name.  He  had  seen  the  man 
and  had  described  him,  "  Quite  a  swell,  ma'am  -, 
and  a  Lon'oner,  and  one  as  *d  be  up  to  anything ; 
but  not  a  young  'un  ;  no,  not  just  a  young  'un  zar- 
tainly."  He  was  cross-examined  again  now,  and 
said  that  all  be  knew  about  the  man's  name  was  that 
there  -was  a  handle  to  it.  This  was  ended  by  Miss 
Stanbury  sending  him  down  to  Lessboro'  to  learn 
the  very  name  ch  the  gentleman,  and  by  hia  coming 
back  with  that  of  the  Honorable  George  Glascock 
written  on  a  |Mece  of  paper.  "  They  says  now  as  he 
was  arter  the  other  jf oung  'ooman,"  said  Giles  Hick- 
body. Then  was  the  confusion  of  Miss  Stanbury 
ctxnplete. 

It  was  late  when  Giles  returned  from  Lessboro', 
and  nothing  could  be  done  that  night.  It  was  too 
late  to  write  a  letter  for  the  next  morning's  post 
Mjmi  Stanbury,  who  was  as  proud  of  her  own  dis- 
crimination as  she  was  just  and  true,  felt  that  a  day 
of  humiliation  bad  indeed  come  for  her.  She  hated 
Priscilla  almost  aa  vigorously  as  Priscilla  hated 
ber.  To  Priscilla  she  would  not  write  to  own  her 
&alt ;  bat  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to  confess  it  to 
Mrs.  StanbiOT.  It  was  incumbent  on  ber  also  to 
confess  it  to  Dorothy.   AH  that  night  she  did  not 


sleep,  and  the  next  morning  she  went  about  abashed, 
wretched,  hardly  mistress  of  her  own  maids.  She 
must  confess  it  uso  to  Martha,  and  Martha  would  be 
very  stem  to  her.  Martha  had  pooh-poohed  the 
whole  story  of  the  lover,  seeming  to  think  that 
there  could  be  no  reuimable  objection  to  a  lover 
past  fifty. 

"  Dorothy,"  she  said  at  last,  about  noon,  "  I  have 
been  over  nast^  about  your  nutther  and  this  man. 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  must — beg — everybody's  — 

pardon." 

"  I  knew  mamma  would  do  nothing  wrong,"  said 

Dorothy. 

"  To  do  wrong  is  human,  and  she,  I  suppose,  is 
not  more  free  than  others ;  but  in  this  matter  I  was 
misinformed.  I  shall  write  and  beg  her  pardon ; 
and  now  1  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Not  mine,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  Yes,  yours  and  your  mother's,  and  the  lady's  also, 

—  for  against  her  has  the  fault  been  most  grievous. 
I  shall  write  to  your  mother  and  express  my  contri- 
tion." She  put  off  the  evil  hoar  of  writing  as  long 
as  she  could,  but  before  dinner  the  punful  tetter  had 
been  written,  and  carried  by  hraself  to  the  post  It 
was  as  follows :  — 

"Tbk  Closc,  August  8,  ISA—. 
"  Dear  Sister  Stanbury,  — 

-  "I  have  DOW  learned  that  the  information  was 
false  on  which  my  former  letter  was  based.  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  any  annoyance  I  may  have  giveu 
you.  I  can  only  inform  you  that  my  intentions 
were  good  and  upright.  Nevertheless,  I  humbly  beg 
yonr  pardon. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Jemima  Stasdury." 

Mrs.  Stanbury,  when  she  received  this,  was  in- 
clined to  let  the  matter  drop.  That  ber  sister-in- 
law  should  express  such  abject  contrition  was  to  her 
such  a  lowering  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  that 
the  apology  conveyed  to  her  more  p^n  than  pleas- 
ure. She  could  not  binder  henelf  from  sympathiz- 
ing with  all  that  her  sister-in-law  had  felt  when  she 
had  found  herself  called  upon  to  humiliate  herself. 
But  it  was  not  so  wit^  Kiscilla.  Mrs.  Stanbury  did 
not  observe  that  her  daughter's  name  was  scrupu- 
lously avoided  in  the  apology ;  bnt  IViseilla  observed 
it.  She  would  not  let  the  matter  drop  without  an 
attempt  at  the  last  word.  She  therefore  wrote  back 
again  as  follows :  — 

"  NiniooMU  FDnrar,  Aogust  4, 180—. 
"Dear  Aunt  Stanbury, — 

I  am  glad  you  have  satisfied  yourself  about  the 
genUeman  who  has  so  much  disquieted  you.  I  do 
not  know  tbat  the  whole  affair  would  be  worth  a 
moment's  consideration,  were  it  not  that  mamma  and 
I,  living  as  we  do  BO  secluded  a  life,  are  peculiarlv 
apt  to  feel  any  attack  upon  our  good  name, — whicK 
is  pretty  nearly  all  that  is  left  to  us;  Hever  there 
were  women  who  should  be  firee  from  attack,  at 
any  rate  from  those  of  tiieir  own  &mily,  we  are  ■ 
such  women.  We  never  interfere  with  you,  or  with 
anybody ;  and  I  think  you  might  abstain  from  har- 
rassing  us  by  accusations. 

"  Pray,  do  not  write  to  mamma  in  soch  a  strain 
again,  oi^eas  you  are  quite  sure  of  your  ground. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Priscxu^a  Stanbubt." 

"Impudent  vixen!"  said  Miss  Stanbury  to  Mar- 
tha, when  she  bad  read  the  letter.  "  Stoonditioned, 
impudent  vixen  1 "  \ 
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"  She  was  provoked,  miss,"  s^d  Martha. 

"  Well,  yea,  yes ;  —  and  I  suppoBe  it  is  right  that 
yoa  should  tell  me  of  it.  I  dare  say  it  is  a  part 
of  what  I  ought  to  bear  for  being  an  old  fool,  and 
too  cautious  about  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  I  will 
bear  it.  There.  I  was  wrong,  aai  1  will  say  that  I 
have  been  justly  punished.   There — there  1" 

How  very  mach  would  tSiu  StaDbni7*B  tone  have 
been  changed  had  she  known  that  at  that  verv  mo- 
ment Coloael  Osborne  was  eating  his  breakfast  at 
Mrs.  Crocket's  inn  at  Noncombe  ^tne^. 

[lb  be  oonttimed.] 


THE  LATEST  PARISIAN  WHIM. 

Mercurial  Paris  must  have  an  excitement  of 
some  kind  for  its  million  and  three-quarters  of  lo- 
quacious tongues  to  talk  about,  and  as  revolntions 
and  political  demonstrations  generally  are  not  "  la 
mode  "  under  a  paternal  government,  it  has  constant- 
ly to  content  itself  with,  and  make  the  most  of,  a 
very  small  nine  days'  wonder.  What  a  forore,  for 
instance,  wascre^edby|ProcuTenr-G^a^ral  Dupin's 
tirade  against  the  unbridled  luxury  of  women,  as 
though  "  painting  the  face,  tiring  the  l^ad,  wearing 
of  gold,  and  puttmg  on  apparel,"  were  not  as  old  as 
the  prophets.  Journalists,  pamphleteers,  dramatists, 
caricaturists,  and  "  bavams "  of  the  Boulevards, 
lived  upon  it  for  months,  till  the  renown  of  Gladia- 
teur  drove  Paris,  as  it  were,  racing  mad,  and  the 
dames  of  both  "  mondes"  took  to  naonting  Count 
Lagrange's  colors  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Then 
the  "  Giant "  balloon  commenced  Its  ascents,  and,  ere 
it  had  collapsed,  Theresa,  singing^the  praises  of  her 
"  Sapeur  "  and  the  "  Femmo  &  iJarbe,"  was  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  fame.  In  due  course  tho  '*  diva  of 
the  people  "  had  to  cc/lcr  le  pas  to  CiudereUa  and 
"  La  Belle  Hclene,"  following  whom  came  F^re  Uy- 
acinthe,  the  cloqaeut  Carmelite,  and  tho  Grande 
Ducheasc  de  Gorolst^n,  with  the  "  Odeors  de  Paris," 
the  Universal  Bxhilutiont  and  a  surfeit  of  sovereigns 
from  three  quarters  of  the  globe  in  her  train.  The 
last  crowned  head  had  barely  departed,  ere  the  tel- 
egraph proclaimed  that  "  the  Cbassepot  had  done 
wonders  "  at  Mentaoa,  and  then  tlungs  warlike  had 
their  turn  for  a  time,  including  endless  discus- 
sions on  the  rival  merits  of  the  needle-gun,  the 
Cha-^sepot,  and  the  Snider,  and  experiments  with 
the  ^Mitrailleuse,  or  revolving  cannon,  the  "canons- 
^ventails,"  and  the  new  Mortimer  revolver,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Rochefort  hangs  out  his  "  Lantern," 
throwing  all  Paris  into  a  whirl  of  excitement  for  a 
few  weeks.  Ere  this  is  obscured  by  a  bushel  of  le- 
gal condemnations,  Paris  is  startled  at  the  appsritioo 
of  hundreds  of  velocipedes  intersecting  (he  avenues 
of  the  B(Ms  de  Boult^e,  and  cutting  in  and  out  the 
carri^ea  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  and  the  Boulevards 
at  a  maddomng  rate  w^ed. 

The  velocipediats  have  stolen  a  march  on  the 
coming  flyii^  man,  for  while  he  is  busy  adjusting 
the  wings  with  which  he  intends  to  navigate  the 
cIouJs,  they  have  attached  wheels  to  their  Tegs,  en- 
abling them  to  skim  the  earth  with-  the  speed  of  a 
fast-trotting  horse.  The  resuscitation  of  velocipedes 
—  a  ninetj'  years'  old  invention  —  is  duo  to  the 
pe(u.-i  creeps  and  cocoUes  of  Paris.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  they  are  a  mania  with  all  classes, 
and  count  among  their  more  fervent  partisans 

Erinces,  dukea,  and  other  tided  personages,  several 
igh  functionaries,  and  even  one  staid  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Every  alternate  Sunday  or  so 
velocipede  races  have  taken  place  in  the  environs 


of  Paris,  —  at  St  Cloud,  Yincennes,  Enghien,  Pao- 
tin,  and  elsewhere.  Mounted,  too,  upon  tbew  fly- 
ing horses,  amateurs  dash  along  the  crowded  thor- 
oughfares of  the  capital,  while  adepts  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives  drive  their  velocipedes  of  two  wheels  — 
one  directly  in  &ont  of  the  other — along  the  nar- 
row stone  panq>et  at  the  nde  of  the  seine,  and 
down  the  hundred  and  one  steps  of  the  IVocad^ro  \ 
rising  up  in  their  seats,  lying  down  on  their  backs, 
:  letting  go  the  handle  of  the  vehicle,  ud  throwing 
both  legs  over  it  while  performing  these  duing  festa. 
Government  employees  living  in  the  suburbs  ride  to 
their  offices  every  morning  on  the  new  iron  horse,  a 
hint  to  dwellers  on  certain  suburban  lines  of  rail- 
way on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  You  may 
sec  them  on  their  return  journey  at  night,  steering 
in  between  the  throng  of  carriages  with  lighted 
lantern  swinging  in  front  of  them,  and  with  other  ve- 
locipedes sent  out  by  enterprising  tradesmen  dis- 
playing illuminated  advertisements  before  and  aft. 
The  compositors  of  "  Galignaui's  Messenger"  and 
other  newspapers  are  said  to  go  to  and  return  from 
work  on  velocipedes ;  and  several  of  the  collecting 
clerkitoftfae  Bank  of  France  have  begun  to  nse 
them. 

Provincida  stare  aghast  at  these  modem  centaurs 
dashing  in  and  out  the  whirl  of  vehicles,  much  as  the 
country-  people  of  old  did  at  the  apparition  of  the 
Thcssalonians  mounted  on  the  horses  which  they 
were  the  first  to  tame  \  while  the  cabmen  of  the 
capital  exhibit. their  hostility  by  dodging  in  &ont  of 
the  vclocipedists  whenever  they  get  the  chance,  and 
by  chaffing  such  amateurs  as  arc  not  sufBcieotly  ex- 
pert to  give  them  a  wide  berth.  Prices  of  veloci- 
pedes, including  what  Moses  of  the  Minorics  would 
style  directions  for  self-measurement,  are  advertised 
on  the  walls,  outside  the  kiosques  of  the  Boulevards, 
and  in  all  the  papers,  and  announcements  of  lessons 
on  the  art  of  managing  them  may  be  met  with  in 
almost  every  journal,  and  posted  up  in  all  quarters 
of  Paris.  The  public  schools,  too,  are  to  have  pro- 
fessors  to  lecture  on  the  new  method  of  locomotion, 
and  to  teach  the  youth  of  France  how  to  manage  the 
willing  steed.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  Imperial  has 
been  rornished  with  a  "  viSlocipbde  de  luxe,"  mount- 
ed in  rosewood  and  aluminium  bronze. 

Paris  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  frenzy  with  respect 
to  its  new  toy.  The  newspapers  call  upon  the  gov- 
ernment to  order  a  supply  of  velocipedes  to  save  the 
overworked  legs  of  the  rural  postmeu  and  of  the 
messengers  attached  to  the  provincial  telegraph  bu- 
reaux ;  and  even  advise  a  limited  number  of  these 
vehicles  being  furnished  to  infantry  regiments,  to 
enable  outposts  to  reconnoitre  and  to  communicate 
rapidly  with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Some, 
carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm,  ask  why  a  speciei 
of  li^ht  cavalry,  mounted  on  velocipedes,  should  not 
be  instituted.  It  is  suggested,  too,  that  lifeboat 
crews  on  thinly  populated  coasts  sboidd  be  provided 
with  velocipedes,  b^  means  of  which  a  more  rapid  as- 
sembling of  them  m  time  of  need  might  be  eflfected ; 
and,  moreover,  that  gardes  champ6tres,  and  country 
doctors  and  cur^  who  cannot  anord  the  expense  of 
a  horse,  should  travel  about  on  the  new  vehicles, 
which,  by  the  way,  have  already  penetrated  to  the 
provinces,  for  seaside  loungers,  mounted  on  them, 
were  to 'be  seen  at  all  the  Norman  and  Breton 
watering-places,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, cour^ng  along  tho  coast.  Eccentric  sports- 
men, too,  chase  their  game  with  velocipedes ;  artists 
use  them  to  go  sketching  tours,  and  photographers 
employ  them  on  distant  expeditions. 
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Guests  at  counby  chateaux  organize  races  with 
velocipedea  among  tbemaelTea,  just  as  in  England 
they  do  games  at  croquet;  and  at  a  recent  election 
contest  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  on  its  being 
discovered  that  toe  government  had  hired  all  the 
public  vehicles  in  Tomon  for  the  da^oftbe  election, 
the  partisans  of  the  opposition  candidate  procured  a 
supply  of  velocipedeo,  on  which  the  liberal  electors 
daaned  to  the  polL  Drama^sts  introduce  veloci- 
pedes into  their  pieces ;  and  at  several  Parisian 
theatres  they  play  a  prominent  part  in  some  of  the 
more  striking  scenes.  Caricaturists,  however,  have 
turned  them  most  to  account,  for  every  week  brings 
forth  some  pictorial  skit  in  which  they  occupy  the 
first  place.  The  toy-dealers,  too,  have  not  been 
idle,  tor  you  cannot  pass  along  the  Boolevards  with* 
out  getkiog  yonr  feet  entangled  in  a  toy  velocipede, 
moua^ng  a  large  red  lantern,  —  at  present  a  prohib- 
ited emblem  in  Paris,  — and  with  the  rider  working 
his  arms  and  le^  up  and  down  like  an  ordinary 
scaramouche,  which  some  enterprising  hawker,  the 
better  to  display  its  attractions,  nas  set  going  along 
the  osphalte  pavement 

^ow  that  velocipedes  promise  to  become  useful  as 
well  as  popular,  our  Ifrench  neighhora  of  course 
claim  the  merit  of  the  invention,  —  the  "  new  eon- 
quest  made  by  man,"  as  they  grandiloquently  phrase 
it.  They  have  exhumed  from  the  "  Journal  de 
Paris"  of  July  27,  1779,  a  description  of  a  vehicle 
inrented  by  MM.  Blanchard  ami  Masurier,  —  the 
former  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  —  which  was  exhib- 
ited in  ruiid  motion  in  the  Place  Louis  XY.,  to^iay 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  presence  of  many  members 
of  the  fVench  Academy  and  a  large  concourse  of 
Ofdinary  spectators.  At  the  head  of  the  machine 
was  the  figure  of  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings,  to 
which  was  attached  the  apparatus  with  which  the 
driver  directed  its  movements.  Behind  him  was 
seated  an  individual  who  gave  an  impetus,  more  or 
leas  rapid  to  the  machine  by  pressing  his  feet  alter- 
nately upon  the  ground.  lie  sat  down  or  stood  at 
discretion,  with  his  legs  half  concealed  in  a  sort  of 
box,  where  the  springs  that  communicated  move- 
ment to  the  machine  were  evidently  placed.  This 
inventor  subsequently  transported  the  vehicle  to 
Versailles,  and  exhibited  its  capa1»tities  in  presence 
d  Louis  XVL,  Marw  Antoinette,  and  their  idle 
court.  The  next  velocipede,  known  nnder  the 
name  of  ibe  "  c^l^rif6re,"  made  its  appearance  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  exactly  sixty  years 
ago,  m  1808,  and  people  point  to  a  caricature  of  the 
time  in  proof  of  the  fact.  This  machine  was  mount- 
ed, it  seems,  on  low  wheels,  enabling  the  rider  to 
place  his  feet  upon  the  ground,  and  by  means  of  the 
impulsion  thus  secured  he  made  the  heavy  vehicle 
advance,  guiding  it  as  best  he  could.  The  forward 
movement  was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  skating  on  dry 
land,  sufliciently  fatiguing,  as  may  be  supposed,  and 
not  unattended  with  danger,  for  the  shghtest  false 
movement  commonly  resulted  in  painful  sprains. 
The  steering  was  accomplished  with  much  dilBculty, 
A3  the  machine  could  not  be  restrained  from  accel- 
erating its  speed  while  going  down  hill,  whereas  the 
modem  velocipede  can  be  guided  and  stopped  at 
will  while  descending  the  steepest  incline. 

The  invention,  unable  to  contend  against  the 
shafts  of  wit  levelled  mercilessly  at  it,  speedily  suc- 
cumbed. Caricaturists  represented  it  struggling  with 
an  improvised  locomotive,  —  at  that  time  aUo  an 
object  of  ridicule,  —  each  endeavoring  to  force  the 
otner  ^ng,  and  amidst  shouts  of  laughter  die  c4l6- 
rif%re  disappeared  from  public  -new.  Two^and- 


twenty  years  later,  however,  a  M.  Dreuze  came  for- 
ward with  an  improvement  upon  the  original 
invention  which  met  with  partial  success,  inasmuch 
as  a  certain  nnmber  of  machines  were  constructed 
after  his  model  and  distributed  among  the  country 
pobtmen,  who  used  them  with  advantage  for  a  year 
or  two,  until  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  rendered  them 
unserviceable,  and  led  to  their  ultimate  abandon- 
ment, much  to  the  gratification  of  that  conservative 
class  who,  detesting  cverj'tbiti^  in  the  shape  of  inno- 
vation, had  early  prophesied  their  failure. 

The  velocipedes  about  which  the  Parisians  have 
run  mod  at  the  present  moment  are  of  various  kinds. 
Some  have  two  and  others  three  and  even  four 
wheels;  alt  have  either  pedals  or  reels  on  which 
to  place  the  feet,  and  usually  either  bre^  or  levers 
to  regulate  the  speed.  The  two-wheel  velocipedes, 
the  bicycles  as  they  are  styled,  are  intended  for  the 
male  sex  only,  and  are  by  far  the  swiftest  machines. 
They  are  usually  of  wrought  iron,  and  have  pedals 
or  reels  attached  to  the  front  and  larger  wheei,  and 
the  working  of  which,  by  a  light  movement  of  the 
feet,  gives  the  requisite  impulsion  to  the  vehicle. 
The  saddle  is  poised  on  a  bar  of  iron  suspended  a 
few  inches  above  the  top  of  the  fore-wheel.  The 
hands  rest  on  a  handle  in  front  of  the  machine, 
which,  working  on  a  pivot,  serves  as  a  balancing- 
pole,  the  equihbrium  being 'preserved  by  giving  a 
slight  twist  to  this  handle.  The  break,  which  at 
once  stops  the  revolving  motion  of  the  wheel,  is 
applied  by  means  of  a  sharper  twist.  Here  are 
the  rules  which  one  of  the  most  skilful  amateurs 
has  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  beginners : — 

**  Run  beside  your  iron  horse,  leading  it,  as  it  were, 
with  your  hand,  so  as  to  familiarize  yourself  with  its 
movements :  this  will  he  an  affair  oi  a  few  minutes 
merely.  Then  commence  practising  wiUi  it  on  a 
slope,  and,  after  mounting  it,  let  it  move  forward  of 
its  own  accord,  while  you  occupy  yourself  with 
studying  the  effects  produced  by  the  inclination 
which  you  give  to  the  balancing  pole  or  handle  of 
the  machine.  When  yon  thoroughly  understand  the 
action  of  this,  place  one  foot  on  the  pedal,  and  follow 
its  movements  without  assisting  thL'in.  The  diflicot* 
ty  with  begionetB  is  to  restrain  the  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  mnscular  force ;  they  <»^inarify  per- 
form ten  Umes  the  labor  that  is  requisite. 

"Next  repeat '^e  experiment  on  level  ground^ 
having  both  feet  on  the  pedals,  and  working  (hem 
alternately  with  scrupulous  regularity.  Speed  is 
obtained  by  simply  accelerating  this  movement 

"  After  an  hour  or  two's  practice  the  tyro  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
yards  without  running  the  risk  of  an  upset.  Should 
the  machine  incline  on  one  side,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  foof^  on  the  same  side 
ti-om  the  pedal  and  place  it  on  the  ground.  This 
can  of  course  only  be  accomplished  when  the  veloci- 
pede is  of  a  moderate  height,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
the  proper  kind  of  machine  for  be^nners  to  make 
their  first  essays  with. 

"  To  alight,  both  feet  are  raised  from  the  pedals 
at  the  same  instant,  which  has  the  efiect  of  slacken- 
ing the  speed  (fS  the  machine ;  the  feet  are  then 
placed  umultaneously  on  the  groand  without  the 
handle  being  let  go." 

The  tricycle,  or  three-wheeled  velocipede,  is  easier 
to  guide  and  safer  to  use  than  the  bicycle  ;  its  speed 
ia  however  less  rapid  ;  still,  it  can  be  made  to  pass  a 
carriage  going  at  fuU  trot.  As  the  fair  sex  largely 
patronize  ^ia  vehicle,  the  seat  is  more  commodious 
than  tfiat  of  the  bicycle,  having  sides  and  back  of 
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wicker,  and  a  horsehair  cushioo  to  sit  upon.  The 
hind  wheels,  though  large,  are  light,  and  revolve 
with  facility ;  the  fore-wheel,  which  is  smaller,  serves 
to  guide  the  machine,  being  acted  on  by  means  of 
the  handle,  which  causes  it  instantly  to  tnm  b  the 
diKction  indicated  bv  the  rider.  The  pedals  are 
diap^  Vike  stippen,  wnich  facilitates  the  movements 
of  the  legs,  and  at  Uie  same  time  admits  of  the  foot 
beinc  disengaged  instantaneously.  The  movement 
required  to  impel  the  machine  is  a  perfectly  natural 
one,  analogOBS,  in  fact,  to  that  of  walking,  that  is  to 
say,  without  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  foot,  and 
certainly  without  producing  any  unusual  fatigue,  for 
the  motion  of  the  leg  developes  itself,  it  were, 
until  the  limb  becomes  fully  extended,  entirely  with- 
out eSbrt.  In  addition  to  all  these  advantf^es,  the 
larger  three-wheel  velocipedes  have  a  lever  which 
follows  the  line  of  the  eccentrics  attached  to  the 
pedals  and  fits  on  to  the  axles.  By  assisting  the 
movements  of  this  terer,  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  is 
considerably  increased,  and  a  simple  pressure  against 
it  checks  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  wheel  and 
stops  the  progress  of  the  machine.  This  lever  is,  in 
fact,  both  a  means  of  impulsion  and  a  break. 

Ordinary  two-wheel  velocipedes  range  in  price 
from  two  hundred  up  to  four  hundred  francs,  ac- 
cording to  the  comple^ness  of  their  fittings.  Ydlo- 
cip^dcs  de  luxe  mount  up  almost  to  any  sum.  Three- 
wheel  machines  are  priced  at  from  one  hundred  and 
sixty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  while  smaller 
sizes  for  children  can  be  purchased  for  fifty  francs. 
The  somewhat  numerous  etecterts  comprise  the 
requisite  instruments  in  the  event  of  the  machine 
getting  out  of  order  on  a  journey,  with  a  lantern,  a 
^ease  box,  India-rubber  cushions  for  the  iron  bar 
in  front  of  the  machine  on.  which  the  legs  are  gen- 
endly  allowed  to  rest  when  not  in  action,  and  an 
indicator  to  mark  the  distance  travelled. 

The  speed  atUuned  by  the  swifler  kind  of  veloci- 
pedes  averages  from  twelve  to  thirteen  miles  an 
hour ;  adepts  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  accom- 
plishiog  fully  fifty  miles  within  five  hours  without 
once  alighting  from  their  vehicles.  A  couple  of 
amateurs  making  a  tour  thraugh  a  part  of  France 
challenged-  each  other  as  to  which  could  perform 
the  greatest  distance  within  foui>and-twenty  hours. 
One  gave  in  after  having  accomplished  eighty-seven 
miles;  the  other  went  on  an  additional  six  and 
thirty  miles,  making  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
miles  in  all.  On  the  Slst  of  last  September  a  party 
of  nine  quitted  Rouen  early  in  the  morning  mounted 
upon  velocipedes,  and  arrived  in  Paris  in  time  fbr 
dinner  the  same  evening,  having  performed  the  dis- 
tance of  eighty-five  mius,  exclnnre  of  stoppages,  at 
a  rate  <^  speed  averi^nE  between  ten  and  eleven 
miles  an  hour.  It  shotild  be  understood,  that,  in 
impelling  a  velocipede,  the  limbs  are  not  constantly 
in  motion,  as  on  level  ground,  when  the  ^petus  is 
at  the  average  rate,  or  when  the  machine  is  descend- 
ing an  incline,  the  feet  may  be  removed  from  the 
pedals,  and  the  legs  bo  placed  on  the  bar  fixed  in 
iront  of  the  velocipede  for  tbb  purpose.  A  slight 
impulsion  given  to  the  vehicle  from  time  to  time 
eumces  to  iceep  up  the  speed.  The  ascent  of  any 
incline  greater  than  1  in  25  is  sud  to  be  impracti- 
cable. When  the  rider,  therefore,  encounters  a 
hill  of  more  than  average  steepness,  he  has  to  dis- 
mount and  lead  his  velocipede  with  his  hand,  which 
we  ore  told  he  can  do  with  almost  the  same  ease  as 
he  can  carry  an  oc^nary  walking-sdck. 

The  velocipede  raca  in  the  snburbs  of  Paris  are 
ordinarily  nther  ezoting  afiuis.    Advantage  is 


generally  taken  of  some  f^te  day,  when  the  village 
selected  to  be  invaded  will  be  certun  to  be  in  hoU- 
day  gnise,  with  tricolor  fiags  flying  from  the  tops  of 
tail  Venetian  masts,  and  decking  the  "  Maine  "  from 
roof  to  basement ;  when  profierty  pasteboard  eagles 
and  laurel  wreaths  and  imperial  crowns  and  ciphers 
brilliant  as  Dutch  metal  can  make  them,  and  nired 
for  the  occasion,  will  be  certain  to  meet  the  eye  at 
every  turn  ;  and  when  across  the  streets  a  few  score 
colored  lamps  will  be  seen  suspended,  to  imply  that 
a  Jele  de  nuU,  in  other  words,  illununations,  fire- 
works, and  dancing,  and  drinking  in  the  booths 
until  midnight,  may  be  counted  upon. 

Perhaps  MonEieur  le  Maire,  in  his  tricolor  scarf  of 
office,  wUl  favor  the  races  with  his  presence.  Sa- 
peurs-pompiers,  with  their  broad  belts,  their  big 
brass  helmets,  and  afiected  military  swagger,  are 
certain  to  bo  particularly  grand  on  these  occasions, 
rendering  the  tall  gendarmes  in  their  laive  cocked 
hats,  their  bulky  breeches,  their  long  sabres,  and 
their  somewhat  ferocious-lo<^ng  mustachios,  more 
than  a  trifle  jealous.  The  radng-ground  is  all 
marked  out  with  flags,  and  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
lai^e  cluster  of  banners  flying  at  the  starting-place, 
near  to  which,  in  some  reserved  enclosure,  scores  of 
velocipedists  are  exercising  their  docile  steeds.  A 
certain  number  of  them  wear  jockey  caps  and  jack- 
ets of  various  colored  silks,  and  all  appear  to  nave 
their  legs  encased  in  high  leather  boots.  The  mo- 
meat  of  starting  arrives,  and  the  competitors  are 
duly  drawn  up  abreast,  with  as  great  a  distance 
between  each  as  the  width  of  the  course  will  allow. 
The  fair  sex  mount  on  chairs  and  wave  their  litlie 
hands  and  flourish  their  pocket-handkerchiefi,  and 
laugh  and  almost  scream  with  delight,  as  at  the 
grounding  of  the  starter's  flag  their  several  favor- 
ites dart  off^  working  their  legs  up  and  down  with 
such  an  amount  of  energy,  £at  one  cannot  help 
thinking  a  fortnight's  exercise  upon  the  treadmiU 
would  be  admirable  probationary  training  for  this 
sort  of  contest  Spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  tall 
gendarmes,  the  crowd  closes  in  behind  the  com- 
peting charioteers,  who  are  consequently  soon  lost 
to  sight.  Alter  the  lape  of  a  few  minut^  however, 
distant  shouts  and  cheers  announce  their  return, 
and  the  crowd  opens  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
victor,  who,  drenched  in  perspiration,  and  with  his 
legs  working  up  and  down  with  equal  regularity 
and  greater  speed  than  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine, 
the  safety-valve  of  which  is  fastened  down,  passes 
the  winning  post  amidst  the  cheers  and  laughter  of 
the  crowd,  who  enjoy  the  sport  more  than  they 
would  the  finest  horse-race ;  and,  aa  soon  as  he  has 
dismounted,  proceeds  to  dip  lus  snnbumt  beak  into 
a  foaming  glass  of  Strasburg  beer. 

At  these  races  the  average  length  of  the  course  is 
1800  metres,  neariy  a  mile  and  a  furlong.  At  £ng- 
hien  this  distance  was  traversed  —  a  portion  of  it 
being  over  a  stone-paved  road  —  in  4  minutes  and 
25  seconds  by  a  velocipede  with  two  wheels,  and  in 
6  minutes  and  26  seconds  by  a  velocipede  with  three 
wheels.  At  Vincennes  the  same  distance  took  5 
minutes  and  5  minutes  45  seconds  respectively  to 
accomplish,  two-wheel  velocipedes  only  competing. 
Greater  speed  was  attained  at  St.  Cloud  when  the 
course  of  2400  metres,  almost  equivalent  to  a  mile 
and  a  half,  with  an  incline  of  3  in  100  for  a  tlurd  of 
the  distance,  was  traversed  in  4  minutes  and  60 
seconds;  whereas  the  final  race  at  'Vincennes  over  a 
level  course  of  3600  metrea, — SO  yards  short  of  2 
miles,  —  took  9  minutes  and  10  seconds  to  accom- 
plish. But  at  these  races  prizeiHare  not  given  finr 
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speed  alone ;  they  are  also  accorded  to  those  who 
occopjr  the  Icmgest  time  in  travening  a  specified  dis- 
tance, a  &r  more  difficult  proceeding  tnan  accom- 
{disbing  a  mile  in  a  few  minates,  as  when  going  at  a 
snail's  pace,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  the 
proper  balance,  and  h<H8e  and  rider  are  usuallj 
tram  capsized.  In  a  contest  of  thjs  character  at 
Vincennes,  over  a  conrse  of  some  160  yards  in 
length,  out  of  six  experienced  amateurs  who  started 
ooly  one  sacceeded  in  reaching  the  goal.  In 
another  race  over  the  same  coarse,  where  the  com- 
petitors were  deprived  of  the  means  of  steering  their 
vehicles,  out  of  seven  who  started  only  two  arrived 
at  the  winning-post. 

The  prizes  given  at  the  foragoiog  contests  have 
been  nsually  gold  and  nlver  medals  and  silver  cups ; 
now  and  Aen,  however,  money  prizes  of  600  francs 
are  awarded.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  to 
indnce  the  &ir  sex  to  compete  at  these  races,  but 
hitherto  without  success,  although  they  are  ready 
enough  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  anpr  casual 
cavauer.whom  utey  may  encounter  on  his  veloci- 
pede in  the  Bois  de  BouWne. 

The  latest  novelty  in  the  velocipede  line  is  the 
podoscaphe  or  vtSlocip^de-marin,  as  it  is  called, 
formed  of  a  couple  of  canoes  covered  with  canvas 
and  joined  together  by  two  iron  bars,  between  which 
is  a  paddle-wheel  put  in  motion  by  means  of  two 
pedals  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  arc.  These 
machines  may  be  constantly  seen  in  act^ou  en  the 
lake  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  on  the  lake  at 
Knghien,  and  even  on  the  oeine  itself  opposite  the 
TuUeries.  The  inventor  is  sanguine  wat  these 
machines  will  eventually  attain  uie  same  rate  of 
speed  as  the  land  veloapede  already  accomplishes.. 
Quite  recently  an  entetprisii^  amatenr  offered  to 
wager  10,000  firancs  that  ne  would  cross  the  channel 
between  Boultwne  and  Folkestone  on  a  vdlocipMe- 
marin  within  the  linut  of  three  hoars, — ynaa  and 
weather,  we  presume,  pemutting. 


MORE  GHOSTS ;  OLD  AND  NEW. 

All  tellers  of  pet  ghost  stories  firmly  believe 
in  their  authenticity.  This  is  an  admitted  fact 
And  all  who  &ncy  they  have  seen  disembodied 
spirits  or  spectral  apparitions  are  equally  satisfied 
that  they  were  not  under  any  delusion,  mental 
or  physical.  Hie  vision  <^  a  head,  which  haunted 
the  late  Earl  G!rey,  was  said  by  many  to  have 
been  a  species  of  monomania,  or  optical  decep- 
tion ;  but  when  the  head  presented  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  other  members  of  tus  fiunily,  that  theory 
Imke  down. 

T^ie  second  Marquess  of  Londondeny,  better 
known  as  the  celebrated  statesman,  Lora  Castle- 
rea^h,  told  at  one  of  his  wife's  supper  parties  in 
Fans,  in  1815,  the  following  supernatural  talo  with 
the  most  petfect  gravih'.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
amongst  the  hearers,  and  often  repeated  it  Lord 
Castlereagb,  when  commanding  in  early  life  a  mil- 
itia regiment  in  Ireland,  was  stationed  one  night  in 
a  large  desolate  countty-house.  His  bed  was  at- 
one end  of  a  long,  dilapidated  room,  while  at  the 
other  extremity  a  exeai  fire  of  wood  and  turf  had 
been  prepared  witmn  a  hoge,  gapmg,  old-iiuhioned 
chimney. 

Wdctnff  in  the  nuddle  of  Uie  n^ht,  he  lay  watch- 
ing firom  nis  pillow  the  gradual  oarkening  of  the 
embers  on  the  hearth,  wnen  suddenly  they  blazed 
op,  and  a  naked  child  stepped  from  amongst  them 

on  the  floor.    The  figure  advanced  slowly  towards 


him,  rising  in  stature  at  every  step,  until  on  coming 
within  two  or  three  paces  of  hia  bed  it  had  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  ghastly  ^ant,  pale  as  death, 
with  a  bleeding  wonna  on  the  orow,  and  eyes  glar> 
ing  with  rage  and  despair.  Lord  Castlereagb  leaped 
from  his  bed,  and  confronted  the  figure  in  an  atti- 
tude of  defiance.  It  retreated  befbre  him,  diminish- 
ing as  it  withdrew  in  the  same  manner  that  it  had 
previously  shot  up  and  expanded.  He  followed  it, 
pace  by  pace,  until  the  onginal  childlike  form  dis- 
appeared in  the  embers. 

When  Lord  Londonderry  died  by  his  own  hand 
in  1822,  Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  "This  explains  a 
story  he  told  me  of  his  having  seen  a  ghost,  which  I 
thought  was  a  very  extraordinary  narrative  from 
the  h[»  of  a  man  of*^  so  much  calm  sense  and  stead- 
iness nerve.  But,  no  doubt,  he  bad  been  subject 
to  aberrations  of  nund,  which  often  create  such 
phantoms."  We  cannot  see  how  the  suicide  of  Lord 
Londonderry  explains  the  ghostly  appearance  of  so 
many  years  before.  Neither  can  we  quite  admit 
the  no  doubt  of  habitual  mental  wanderings,  of  which 
no  evidence  is  ofiiered,  and  none,  as  we  believe,  li«g 
ever  been  recorded.  The  Marquess  bore  through 
life  the  character  of  one  endowea  with  most  unusaal 
self-possession  and  an  even  temperament.  The 
suicide,  in  all  probability,  proceeded  from  some  im- 
mediate excitement  or  incidental  cause,  rather  than 
from  any  constitutional  tendency.  The  most  trust- 
worthy chroniclers  of  the  day  made  no  allusion  to 
the  latter  possibility.  They  attributed  the  act  to 
the  harassing  labors  of  the  late  session,  as  well  as  to 
many  mortimng  refiections  on  his  political  charac- 
ter, with  which  the  daily  and  weekly  oi^ans  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  opposed  to  the  government,  abouncted. 
The  coroner^a  inqnest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  insan- 
ity, and  hb  lordship's  remains  were  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Such  was  his  unpopularity 
at  the  time,  that  white  his  cofBn  was  being  removed 
from  the  hearse  into  the  sacred  edifice,  yells  of  ex- 
ulting execrations  were  uttered  by  the  siSWtiunding 
populace.  Then,  as  now,  the  destructive  principles 
of  infidelity  and  sedition  had  many  loud-tongued 
advocates,  of  whom  a  type  presented  itself  in  the 
ignorant  drunkard  who  was  taken  up  in  the  Strand 
for  shouting,  "No  King,  no  Church,  no  Constitu- 
tion, no  Nothing  at  all  P 

Not  content  with  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  self- 
destruction  of  the  minister,  more  than  one  scanda- 
lous story  was  propagated  by  his  enemies  injarious 
to  his  character;  but  they  obtained  little  credit, 
and,  in  all  probability,  were  the  pure  inventions  of 
malevolence,  without  the  least  foundation.  Lord 
Byron,  in  his  ribald  poem  of  "Don  Juan,"  and  also 
in  one  or  two  unworthy  Epigrams,  sneered  at  the 
sad  event  in  a  tone  which  all  well-thinking  persons 
felt  to  be  more  disgraceful  to  the  writer  than  to  the 
unconscious  subject  of  his  sarcasm.  The  gifled  poet 
forgot  what  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
King  Henry  the  Sixth  at  the  death-bed  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort:  *' Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners 
all."  The  precept  is  too  oflen  unheeded,  but  can- 
not be  too  frequently  recalled. 

The  supernatural  appearance  referred  to  above 
may  have  been  a  dream,  as  it  occurred  at  night, 
when  the  narrator  was  in  bed;  although  Lord  L. 
declared  he  was  awake.  We  have  heara  a  person 
01  credibility  say  he  once  dreamt  he  was  asleep  and 
dreanun^;  that  he  awoke  and  dreamt  again,  taking 
up  the  mtermpted  seqnence  of  thought  and  action 
as  if  nothing  had  broken  it,  and  stilt  under  the  con- 
viction thatlie  was  a^p  all  the  time.  It  is  beyond 
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the  scope  of  theory  or  reatming  to  aceoant  for 

dreams. 

This  ghostly  child  recalls  another  story  of  a  juve- 
nile fetc^,  or  wraith,  or  whatever  the  proper  term 
may  be,  lately  told  to  the  present  writer  by  a  friend, 
a  senior  of  his  own  standing,  which  presented  itself 
to  him  a  long  time  ago  in  Wales,  when  he  tras  fiflh- 
ing  in  the  river  Usk.  The  teller  of  tlie  tale  is  es- 
sentially a  practical,  rather  than  an  imaginative  or 
rcanantic  individual,  with  nothing  dreamy  or  supei^ 
stitiouB  in  his  mental  or  cerebral  development. 
Strolling  down  the  bank  on  a  fine  summer  b  da^, 
rod  in  hand,  on  the  lookout  for  a  favorable  spot  in 
which  to  trp'  a  cast,  he  stopped  at  a  place  which  ap- 
peared inviting.  The  Usk  abounds  in  rocky  islets. 
Opposite  to  him,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
was  one  of  these,  rather  elevated.  On  the  other 
side,  between  the  rock  and  the  nuun-land,  the  cur- 
rent ran  with  much  rapidity,  and  somewhat  turbid- 
It,  as  if  disturbed  and  intercepted  by  obstacles  below 
the  surface.  The  depth  of  the  water  was  much 
greater  than  that  on  the  side  our  fiaherman  had 
selected.  This  he  knew  from  formor  visits  and  ob- 
servations. Suddenly  he  looked  np,  and  saw  a  litUe 
girl,  of  six  or  seven  yeare  old,  in  a  bonnet  and  clrak, 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  standing  quite  alone,  on 
the  sommtt  of  the  island.  She  remuned  for  some 
time,  and  he  continued  to  look  steadily  on  the  un- 
expected object,  wondering  how  she  got  there,  as 
without  a  boat  access  to  the  place  where  she  stood 
was  utterly  imposuble.  He  haid  his  fishing-boots  on, 
and  tried  to  wade  across  to  her,  but  the  river  was 
too  deep-  Determined  to  satisfy  himself,  he  moved 
further  down  imtil  he  reached  a  fordable  point,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side.  There,  to  his  in- 
creased surprise,  he  saw  the  child  standing,  having 
left  the  island.  No  vestige  of  a  boat,  or  ran,  or  any 
contrivance  by  which  her  passage  could  have  been 
effected,  presented  itseUl  This,  of  course,  added  to 
his  astonishment,  and  he  walked  towards  her.  When 
within  a  short  distance,  .she  moved  across  a  field  or 
two  in  the  dbection  of  a  cottage  on  an-eminence, 
backed  hy  a  wood ;  ascended  some  stepe  on  the  side 
of  the  bill,  opened  the  door,  and  disappeared  within. 
There  could  be  no  mistake.  He  was  certain  of  the 
fact  and  identity  a£  the  person,  for  he  had  noted 
her  dress  and  appearance  -  with  minute  attention. 
He  followed  quicuy,  reached  the  cottage,  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  was  told  to  come  in.  He  did  so, 
and  saw  a  man  and  woman,  apparently  his  wife, 
sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire.  The  attitude  of  the  man 
was  desponding,  —  bis  head  on  his  hand,  while  his 
elbow  rested  on  the  knee.  The  viutor  asked  where 
the  little  girl  was  who  had  just  preceded  him  into 
the  cottage. 

The  reply  from  the  man  was, "  No  little  girl  has 
entered  here ;  we  had  bat  one,  and  we  lost  her  some 

Xntha  ago ;  she  is  dead."  He  then  pcnnted  to  a 
ak,  bonnet,  and  basket  on  the  waJl,  and  said, 
**  Those  were  hers,  and  there  she  always  left  them." 
The  stranger  instantly  recc^ized  them  as  those 
he  had  seen.  "  Then,"  replied  the  man,  solemnly, 
"  you  have  seen  her  Fetch !  She  was  oor  onlv  child, 
most  dear  to  us,  and  allowed  Ir^  all  to  be  the  best 
girl  in  the  school  she  attended. 

After  a  Uttle  more  conversation,  he  pressed  a  gra- 
tuity on  them,  which  they  were  unwilling  to  take, 
and,  not  liking  his  own  refiections,  left  the  cottage.* 
He  then  went  to  the  school  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, to  obtain  further  particulars.  Everything 
he  had  been  told  was  corroborated  by  the  scboof 
mistress,  who  also  took  him  to  the  child's  grave  in 


the  village  churchyard.  Here  the  incident  ended. 
Nothing  more  ensued,  nor  had  the  person  to  whom 
the  vision  appeared  the  slightest  connection  with  or 
interest  in  the  parties  concerned.  He  cannot  per- 
suade himself  that  it  was  a  b<ma  ghost,  and  to 
this  hour  remains  nndecjded  as  to  what  it  really  was. 
Of  this  he  is  certain,  tiiat  he  was  not  a^eep,  and 
that  what  he  saw  and  did  wen  not  the  vapors  of  a 
dream. 

Sleep  overpowers  people  in  strange  positions,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  to  be  so  overtaken  when  fishing 
on  the  bamES  of  a  river ;  but  to  retain  a  salmon-rod 
in  hand,  and  not  drop  or  lose  it,  under  snch  condi- 
tions, exceeds  the  category  of  posribilities.  Beridea, 
where  was  the  money  that  had  been  given  on  this 
particular  occasion,  and  certainly  no  longer  in  the 
Mstower's  pocket  ?  We  ourselves  have  a -distinct 
recollection  of  walking  a  consaderable  distance  dur- 
ing a  night  march,  in  a  state  of  perfect  somnolency- 
from  fatigue ;  but  the  hands  were  empty,  and  noth- 
ing dropped  or  lost  On  another  occasion,  going 
up  Mount  Etna  by  night  so  as  to  reach  the  summit 
for  sunrise,  one  of  the  party  dropped  fcom  his  mule 
asleep ;  whereupon  the  dumb  quadruped  halted  tiU 
he  should  get  up  again.  Being  missed,  two  of  his 
companions,  with  the  guide,  came  back  to  look  for 
the  absentee,  and  found  him  locked  in  deep  repose 
on  the  pathway,  and  the  male  standing  by  him  ia 
the  same  state  of  happy  obliviousness. 

A  strange  incident,  which  has  been  in  print 
before,  occurred  in  the  life  of  Greneral  Sir  John 
Sherbrooke,  who  died  in  the  year  1830.  He  was 
another  man  with  as  little  romance  in  his  composi- 
tion as  could  possibly  be  imagined.  A  good  execu- 
tive officer,  but  hot  and  peppery  as  cayenne  peppery 
his  temper  not  being  improved  by  a  aeranged  liver, 
the  result  of  long  service  under  the  scorching  sun  of 
India. 

In  the  year  1785,  he  and  General  Wynyard,  then 
very  young  men,  were  officers  in  the  same  regiment 
stationed  m  Canada.  On  the  15th  of  October  in 
that  year,  about  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  before  dusk 
came  on,  they  were  ee^ed  in  Wynyard's  quarters 
engaged  in  study.  It  was  a  room  in  a  block-house, 
viUi  two  doors,  the  one  opening  on  an  outer  pas- 
s^e,  the  other  into  the  latter  officer's  bedroom, 
from  which  there  was  no  exit  except  by  returning 
through  the  parlor. 

Sherbrooke,  happening  to  look  up  fiwn  his  book, 
saw  beside  the  door  which  opened  on  the  passage 
the  figure  of  a  tall  youth,  apparently  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  but  pale  and  much  emaciated.  A»- 
tonishcd  at  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  Sherbrooke 
called  the  attention  of  his  brother  officer,  sitting 
near  him,  to  the  visitor.  "  I  have  heard,"  he  said, 
in  afterwards  relating  the  incident,  "  a  man 
being  as  pale  as  death,  but  I  never  saw  a  Uvingface 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  corpse  excqit  Wyn- 
yard's at  that  moment"  Both  remained  silently 
gazing  on  the  figure  as  it  moved  slowly  through  the 
room,  and  entered  the  bedchamber,  casting  on 
young  Wynyard,  as  it  passed,  a  look,  as  his  friend 
thought,  of  mdancboly  affection.  The  oppression 
of  its  presence  was  no  sooner  removed  than  Wyn- 
yard, grasping  Sberbrooke's  arm,  exclaimed,  in 
scarcely  articuTate  tones,  "  Good  God !  njy  brother  I " 

Both  anxiously  waited  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
from  England ;  some  of  the  officers,  meanwhile, 
induced  Wynyard  to  confess  with  much  reluctance 
what  he  had  seen.  Great  excitement  was  produced 
throughout  the  regiment  in  coneequencc.  When 
the  expected  vessel  arrived,  there  were  no  letten 
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for  Wynyard,  but  one  for  Sherbrooke.  As  soon  aa 
he  had  opened  «id  read  it,  he  beckoned  WynyArd 
from  the  room. 

They  remained  closeted  for  an  hoar.  On  Sher- 
btooke's  return,  the  mystery  was  soived.  It  was  a 
letter  from  another  officer,  begging  Sherbrooke  to 
break  to  Wynyard  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  fa- 
Torite  brother,  who  had  expired  on  the  15th  of 
October,  and  at  the  same  hour  at  which  the  friends 
saw  the  apparition  in  the  block-house.  Some  years 
afterwards,  Sherbrooke,  then  in  England,  was  walk- 
ing in  Piccadilly,  London,  when  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  street  he  saw  a  gentleman  whom  he  in- 
stantly recognized  as  the  counterpart  of  the  mys- 
teriqua  visitor.  Crossing  over,  he  apologized  for  his 
intmsion,  and  learned  that  he  also  was  a  brother  — 
not  a  tmn,  aa  some  accounts  have  it-—o£  Wynyard. 
More  than  once,  and  lone  after,  when  some  allusion 
to  the  incident  >ras  made  in  General  Sherhrookc's 
presence,  be  interposed,  with  strong  emotion,  say- 
ing, "  I  b^that  tiie  snbject  may  not  again  be  men- 
tioned." The  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  him  was  that  he  considered  the  matter  too 
serious  to  be  talked  of.  General  Paul  Anderson,  a 
distinguished  Peninsular  officer,  who,  when  a  major 
on  Sir  John  Moore's  staff,  assisted  at  the  burial  of 
that  gnllant  soldier  on  the  ramparts  of  Coninna, 
corroborated  the  facts  here  repeated,  as  having 
heard  them  direct  from  Sir  John  Sherbrooke's  own 
lips  a  short  time  before  his  death ;  adding  that  Sir 
John  assured  him  also,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  he  believed  the  appearance  to  have  been  a 
ghost,  or  disembodied  spirit,  and  that  this  belief 
was  shared  by  his  friend  Wynyard.  Strong  evi- 
dence, more  than  forty  years  mbscquent  to  the 
event. 

Wd  find  it  stated  in  Moor^s  lAfe  of  Byron,  that 
the  noble  banl  sometimes  nsed  to  mention  a  strange 
story,  which  the  commander  of  the  packet,  Captam 
Kidd,  related  to  him  when  on  his  passage  to  Lisbon 
in  180y.  Being  asleep  one  night  in  his  berth, — 
CaptaiQ  Kidd,  loquitur ,  —  he  was  awakened  by  the 
pressure'of  something  heavy  on  his  limbs,  and,  there 
being  a  fitint  light  in  the  room,  could  see,  as  he 
thought,  distinctly  the  figure  of  his  brother,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  naval  service  in  the  East 
Indies,  dressed  In  his  uniform,  and  stretched  across 
the  bed.  Concluding  it  to  be  an  illusion  of  the 
senses,  he  shut  bis  eyes  and  made  an  effort  to  sleep ; 
but  still  the  same  pressure  continned,  and  still,  as 
often  as  he  ventured  to  take  another  look,  he  saw 
and  felt  the  Hgurc  lying  across  him  in  the  same  po- 
sition. To  add  to  the  wonder,  on  putting  his  hand 
forth  to  touch  this  form,  he  foand  tiie  anifonn  in 
which  it  appeared  to  be  dressed  dripping  wet  On 
the  entrance  of  one  of  his  brother  officers,  to  whom 
he  called  oat  in  alarm,  the  apparition  vanished ;  but 
in  a  few  months  after  he  received  the  startling  in- 
telli<reiice  that  on  that  identical  night  his  brother 
had  fallen  overboard,  and  been  drowned  in  the  In- 
dian seas.  Of  the  supernatural  character  of  this 
appearance,  Captain  Kidd  himself  did  not  appear 
to  have  the  slightest  doubt.  "  Oh ! "  exclaims  the 
incredulous  reader,  "  this  was  a  decided  dream ! " 
Granting  the  probability  of  such  a  solution,  it  was 
nevertheless  an  intimation,  out  of  the  natoral  course, 
of  an  event  which  had  actually  occurred  at  aa  enor- 
mous distance,  and  tonching  most  closely  llie  party 
to  whom  it  was  conveyed. 

The  fbllowing  recital  came  to  as  from  a  near  rel- 
ative. He  received  it  in  manuscript  from  the 
writer,  who  vouches  for  its  authenticity,  and  declares 


that  he  repeats  without  exaggeration  the  fiicts  there- 
in detailed :  — 

Alm  Tbta,  isu. 

The  events  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred  at  a 
distance  of  aboat  eight  hundred  miles  apart  One 
at  Alta  Vista,  the  residence  of  Major  Btchard  F<^ 
lard,  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Albemarle  County, 
Vii^nia ;  the  other  at  a  frontier  military  post  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  Western  boundary  of  Texas, 
—  not,  as  now,  incorporated  in  the  Union.  A  de- 
tachment of  about  two  hundred  men  of  the  9th 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  a  few  dragoons,  were 
there  in  garrison,  with  the  usual  complement  of  offi- 
cers. Amongst  the  latter  was  Lieutenant  Henry 
Pollard,  a  remarkably  fine  and  intelligent  young 
man,  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  day  of  the  12th  of  May,  1834,  the 
clear  ringing  notes  of  a  bugle  announced  the  hour 
of  dinner,  and  immediately  afler,  the  officers  were 
gathered  round  the  mess  table,  buoyant  with  health, 
and  in  thar  accusbuned  harmony  and  good-^llow- 
ship ;  conditions  under  which  they  there  met  fax 
the  last  time. 

Alta  Vista  occupies  the  summit  of  an  elevation 
which  commands  a  charming  view  across  the  Green 
Mountains  ;  westwardly  to  the  Blue  Kidge ;  and  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  on  a  clear  day,  can  be 
seen  Mount  Laurel,  within  the  borders  of  the  con- 
tiguous state  of  Kentucky.  About  half  a  mile  from 
the  house  on  the  north  side  runs  the  public  road, 
while  surrounding  it  is  an  extensive  park,  scattered 
over  with  a  profusion  of  spruce  and  locust  trees. 
Arbors  composed  of  cane  spring  up  here  and  there, 
and  as  they  are  the  resort  of  members  of  the  family 
for  reading,  studying,  or  playing,  the  house  serrants 
have  taken  them  under  their  especial  charge.  They 
devote  to  them  unremitting  care  and  attention; 
they  have  Iruned  over  and  about  them  fiower-bear* 
ing  vines  and  creepers,  which  diffuse  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  rendering  them  at  the  same  time  imper- 
vious to  rain  and  to  the  sun's  rays.  At  the  south 
side,  beyond  the  lawn,  is  the  garden,  always  neatly 
kept,  and  well  filled  with  the  choicest  shrubs  and 
flowers,  amongst,  which  shines  conspicuously  the 
yellow  rose.  All  the  immediate  grounds  about  the 
house  are  enclosed  within  an  ornamental  paling  of 
wood  ;  gravel-walks  giving  access  to  gates  at  varions 
points.  An  ample  piazza  runs  the  length  of  the 
main  building,  which  has  wings  at  either  extremity  ; 
that  on  the  south  being  the  library  and  school-room 
for  the  children ;  that  on  the  north  is  now  known  as 
my  room,  from  my  having  always  occupied  it  when 
visiting  Alta  Vista  before  my  marriiu[e. 

From  the  porch  in  the  centre  of  the  piozea,  a 
broad  gravel-walk  leads  straight  through  the  lawn 
to  the  principal  gate  of  entrance  to  the  park.  It  is 
bounded,  as  all  the  others  are,  by  a  low  hedge  of 
aromatic  shrubs  and  flowers.  About  half  a  mile 
ofT,  in  a  southerly  direction,  are  rows  of  negro, 
cabins,  and  within  a  convenient  distance  of  them 
stands  a  two-story  brick  house,  occupied  by  the 
overseer  of  the  plantation  and  his  Aimily. 

At  the  time  now  referred  to,  Major  Pollard  was 
absent  at  Santiago  in  Chili,  where  he  had  been  sent 
by  the  United  States  Government  on  a  special 
mission,  which  involved  reparation  for  the  capture 
of  the  frigate  Essex,  Commodore  Porter,  within  the 
harbor  ofvalparaiso,  in  the  War  of  1811-14,  by  two 
English  vessels,  the  Phoebe  and  Cherub-  His  action 
was  fought  within  gunshot  of  the  batteries  of  the  port, 
and  witnessed  by  Uiouaands  of  spectators  who  crowd- 
ed the  shores,   it  was  unequalled  1^  any  of  the  war 
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for  the  pertinacity  of  the  attack  and  defence.  When 
CoQunodore  Porter  ordered  hia  colors  to  be  struck, 
and  anrrendered  himself  a  prisoner  of  war  on  board 
the  Phoebe,  very  few  of  his  men  were  left  fit  for 
duty,  nearly  every  officer  was  disabled,  and  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  crew  were  killed 
outright,  or  seriously  wounded.  Such  a  number,  in 
proportion,  is  not  recorded  in  any  other  naval  en- 
gagement. The  Essex  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
perfect  wreck.* 

During  the  absence  of  lier  husband,  Mrs.  Pollard, 
leaving  tne  entire  management  <^  the  plantation  to 
the  overseers,  occnpied  hoself  with  the  education  of 
her  children,  who  were  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown,  a  gentleman  from  Massachiuetts.  He  was 
a  profound  scholar,  and,  being  without  a  church,  had 
accei^  the  office  of  tutor  in  the  family,  remaning 
in  it,  including  a  rendence  at  Oak  Ridge,  between 
eight  and  nine  years.  As  now,  Mrs.  Pollard  had 
then  a  ^at  fondness  for  flowers,  and  passed  much 
of  her  tmie  amongst  them,  —  a  lady  of  wonderfully 
pleasing  and  graceful  manners,  of  a  highly  cultivated 
mind,  and  particularly  free  from  anything  of  a  su- 
perstitious nature.  I  mention  this  for  evident  rea- 
sons which  will  appear  in  connection  with  this  story. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  early,  and,  attended 
by  some  of  the  female  servants  of  the  house,  would 
frequenUy  pass  an  honr  or  more,  before  Invakfast, 
in  tiie  gardwi  and  the  grounds  adjacent  At  this 
time  she  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  retained  much 
of  that  personal  beauty  for  which  in  her  premie 
jeunesse  she  had  been  remarkable. 

The  early  morning  of  the  18th  of  May,  1884,  was 
one  of  those  for  whicn  the  spring  season  in  that  part 
of  Virginia  is  perha^  nowhere  excelled.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  delicious  softness  of  a  May  daybreak 
in  the  Green  Mountains.  You  see  an  almost  cloud- 
less sky,  and  are  conscious  of  a  temperature  volup- 
tuously soft  and  tranquillizing.  The  fragrance  of  a 
thousand  flowers  fills  the  fur.  At  interval,  you  may 
bear,  as  if  to  present  a  more  striking  interest,  the 
notes  of  a  "  songster  of  the  grove,"  or  the  fanning 
of  a  gentle  breeze  may  stir  tne  leaves  and  branches 
of  encircling  woods.  I  prefer  to  ^ve,  as  received 
from  Mrs.  R>llard's  own  Fips,  and  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  her  own  words,  what  now  f<dlowB,  delivered 
with  an  uncontrollable  emotion,  wUch  frequently 
interrupted  the  thread  of  the  narration. 

'*I  left  the  house,"  she  sud,  "on  the  mtnuing 
above  indicated,  quite  early,  before  nx,  aa  I  noticed 
by  the  clock,  when  passing  through  the  haU.  I 
crossed  the  lawn  to  the  garcfen,  and  not  seeing  Un- 
cle Ben  (one  of  the  negro  gardeners),  I  expressed 
surpriw,  as  he  was  usually  very  regular  at  his  work, 
ana  my  astonishment  was  not  lessened  at  hearing 
Martha  exclaim,  '  Missis,  there 's  Uncle  Ben  over 
yonder  in  the  graveyard.'  (The  family  cemetery 
lay  immediately  beyond  the  garden.)  I  directed 
my  steps  towaras  it,  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  as  it 
seemed  Strang  he  should  be  there  instead  of  in  the 
garden.  I  said, '  Uncle  Ben,  what  brings  you  here 
thu  momii^?'  He  reminded  me  that  a  few  days 
before  I  baa  told  him  to  pluck  away  some  weeds 
wUch  were  growing  up  about  the  tomb  of  my  dear 
little  Lucy.  I  noticed,  too,  that  he  had  swept  an3 
Bmoothcd  the  surrounding  ground.    The  morning 


*  Our  Amcrlcui  Mend  ampHfles  here,  iritli  k  trnwd  nurglD.  The 
defenoe  of  Ute  Emm  mpdoat  a  luperior  fbroe  was  moat  gall&Dt  and 
cndiUtble,  bat  het  lou  fell  fu  below  the  amonot  lUted.  It  reached 
In  reality  24  kiU«d  aod  46  irmiaded.  Bee  James's  Naval  BMorj," 
Vol.  TI.  The  Btaex  wiled  to  Bogland  in  good  trim,  irfttaoat  dlffl- 
eult7  or  danger,  and  iru  for  many  ycara  balk  or  goud-dtip  at 
EliifBtovn  Harbor,  DnbUn.  —  Bi.Dtiblin  Univ.  Mag. 


was  so  delightful,  &e  air  so  serene,  tiiat  I  felt 
tempted  to  pass  out  through  the  cemetery  to  the 
fiel^  intending  to  return  by  the  same  way,  and  I 
told  Uncle  Ben  not  to  lock  the  gato,  as  I  shonld  do 
so. 

"I  was  led  to  continue  my  walk  beyond  what 
was  my  usual  custom,  but  presently  a  peculiar  sen- 
sation, as  if  impelled  by  some  undefined  influence, 
came  upon  me,  and  I  began  to  feel  very  nervous. 
I  hastened  to  tiie  path  leading  to  the  Large  gate, 
through  which  I  now  decided  to  return  to  the  house, 
—the  shortest  way,  in  focL  An  overpowering  sense 
of  sadness  oppressed  me,  and  once  or  twice  I  was 
compelled  to  stop.  At  length  I  approached  die  as- 
pen-tree which  stands  by  uie  side  of  the  private 
road,  just  without  the  gato,  when,  judge  of  my  hoi^ 
ror  at  seeing,  lying  beneath  it,  my  poor  boy  Henry  I 
At  his  side  were  a  cloak,  a  cap,  and  a  sash.  I  saw 
blood  oozinjir  from  his  neck.  His  features  bore  an 
expression  indicative  of  intense  pain,  though  calm 
and  tranquil.  I  instinctively  moved  towards  him, 
when  he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  to  say,  adieu  I  A 
faint  smile  seemed  to  struggle  through  the  agony 
under  which  he  appeared  to  be  laboring. 

"  In  the  room  which  you  and  Rose  now  occupy, 
I  found  myself  lying  on  a  couch.  The  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  surrounding  objects  at  first  dim  and  in- 
distinct. Presentiy  I  (£stinguished  the  forma  of  the 
children,  'Vu^nia,  Minnie,  and  Rose,  —  Rose,  then 
a  little  Airy  m  her  fifth  year.  She  had  grasped  my 
lumd.  At  the  &rther  part  of  the  room  were  several 
of  the  servants,  weeping.  My  first  exclamation,  as 
Virginia  afterwards  told  me,  was, '  My  darling  chil- 
dren, poor  Henry  is  dead  1  You  will  never  see  your 
brother  again.'  Between  the  interval  of  my  vision, 
for  I  know  not  what  else  to  call  it,  and  a  return  to 
consciousness,  Virginia  and  Minnie  had  gathered 
from  the  servants  uiat  near  the  aspen-tree,  as  I  was 
about  to  turn  in  at  the  gate,  I  had  suddenly  stopped, 
cried  out  the  name  of  my  son,  and  then  became  in- 
sendble.  With  the  assistance  of  others,  immediately 
summoned,  they  had  borne  me  to  the  house  in  a 
state  of  utter  prostration.  To  this  day  I  have  not 
deemed  it  prudent  or  advisable  to  communicate  to 
my  cluldren  what  I  saw  on  that  dreadfiil  morning ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  my  first  expression,  on  a 
return  to  consciousness,  was  of  Henry's  death,  not  a 
word  should  have  escaped  me  on  the  subject  With- 
in my  own  breast  it  would  have  been  concealed,  un- 
til confirmed  or  proved  to  be  unreal.  But,  so  far  as 
they  could  connect  anything  with  it,  they  urged  me 
to  disabuse  my  mind  of  the  impression,  and  that, 
when  the  post  arrived,  we  should  hear  he  was  alive 
and  well.  They  pretended  that  I  had  dreamt  it, 
and  that,  like  the  shadow  of  a  dream,  all  would  pass 
happily  away.  I  allowed  them  so  to  think,  fully 
convinced,  however,  that  their  poor  brother  was  no 
longer  in  this  world. 

"  A  fortnight  or  more  had  passed,  when,  to  the 
anrpiise  of  every  one.  Uncle  Isham  made  his  ap- 
pearance. To  me  the  news  of  his  arrival  seemed  to 
be  a  death-blow.  Preceded  by  the  children,  1  went 
to  the  piazza  to  see  him.  Virrania  outran  the  oth- 
ers, and  I  heard  her  say,  '  Where 's  yonr  master, 
Harry  ? '  *  Massa  Henry  gone  dead,  missy,'  he  re- 

S>lied ;  and  the  poor  slave  burst  into  tears.  After  a 
bw  moments,  he  continued, '  They  sent  me  home  to 
Alta  Vista,  and  told  me  to  take  thu  letter  to  my 
missis.'  He  then  produced  from  a  dk>tti,  in  which  he 
bad  carefiilly  wrapped  it,  a  letter,  together  with  a 
small  sealed  packet  The  letter  proved  to  be  from 
one  of  Henry*!!  brother  officers.    I  have  it  here 
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now,  and  will  read  it  to  yon.   It  Tras  dated  at  Fort 

Ma(jG80D,  on  the  Bio  Grande,  15th  of  May,  1884. 

<<  <  Dear  Madam  :  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  com- 
municate to  you  most  sad  news.  Yoar  son  Henry, 
our  late  companion  and  iriend,  is  no  more.  He  f^l 
in  a  duel  on  the  morning  the  ISth  inati  about  six 
o'clock,  baying  been  shot  throogh  the  neck.  I  iraa 
with  him  when  he  esiBredi  and  heard  the  word 
"  Mother  "  pass  from  hts  lipe.  His  deatih  was  almost 
instantaneous.  As  I  am  sore  it  will  be  a  Batisfac- 
tion  to  yourself  and  Major  PoUard  to  know  the  cii^ 
cumstances  wluch  led  to  this  melancholy  event,  I 
here  ^ve  them.  At  the  mess  table,  on  the  preced- 
ing evening,  everything  had  gone  on,  np  to  a  cer- 
tain period,  in  the  atmoat  Imrmony  and  hilarity, 

when  Capt^  S  most  unhappily  turned  the 

conversation  to  the  subject  of  Blavery.  Being  a 
violent  abolitionist,  he  became  unguarded  in  his  re- 
marks, and  said  many  things  derogatory  to  all  slave- 
owners, whom  be  denounced  in  al>ody.  The  other 
ofHcers  present  did  what  they  could  to  interpose  and 
check  bis  language,  which  only  became  more  offet- 
sive  and  insmting,  as  also  to  allay  the  indignation 
evidently  rising  on  the  part  of  your  son. 

"  We  rose  from  the  table  in.  confonon,  and  son^t 
onr  quarters,  greatly  grieved  at  what  had  taken 

Elace,  and  not  free  from  strong  suspicions  that 
.ieut  Follard  would  seek  apology  or  redrera.  The 
same  night  I  received  a  message  from  him,  and  by 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon  he  sent  a  note  to  Captain 

S  ,  demanding  a  retractation  of  the  words  he  had 

nttered,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  before  whom  they 
were  spoken.  This  not  being  granted,  a  meeting  was 
Bxed  lor  the  next  morning  at  six  o'clock.  I  accom- 
panied your  son  to  the  ground.  The  ball  of  his 
antagonist  pierced  his  neck,  and  he  fell.  We  placed 
him  at  the  foot  of  a  neighboring  tree,  where  ms  ser- 
vaDt  Isham  had  fdready  deposited  his  cloak,  sash, 
uid  cap.  The  doctor  immediately  opened  his  collar 
to  search  the  wound,  bat  it  was  apparent  that  he 
was  beyond  all  mortal  ud,  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
he  breathed  his  laat.  I  cannot  cloap  without  adding 
that  no  one  could  stand  better  in  the  service  than 
^our  son  did.  He  was  a  brave  young  soldier,  and 
tiigh-minded  beyond  his  years.  His  uniform  mod- 
3sty  of  demeanor  and  unaSected  goodness  won  the 
bearts  of  all.  Every  man  in  this  detachment  mourns 
bis  loss,  and  no  one  feels  his  death  more  keenly  than 
lie  by  whose  hand  he  fell.  We  send  Isham  with 
;his  letter,  and  he  will  deliver  at  the  same  lime  a 
imall  packet  cont^uning  a  watcb  and  a  few  other 
personal  objects  which  we  know  he  valued,  and 
[sham  tells  us  he  had  put  together,  sealed,  and  ad- 
Iressed  to  yourself,  before  retiring  to  rest  on  the 
light  before  that  fatal  morning.  Accept  my  warm- 
sat  sympathies  on  this  terrible  bereavement,  and 
relieve  me  to  remain,  dear  madam,  yours  most 
iaithfoUy. 

-.^     _  _  -  "  John  Dkas." 

Here  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Pollard  ends. 

On  an  aflemoon  in  the  followins  month  of  June 
t  funeral  procession  was  seen  to  leave  the  portico 
)f  the  house  of  Alta  Yista.  It  was  composed  of 
)drs.  Pollard,  her  children,  with  numerous  relatives 
ind  friends  who  had  collected  together  from  the 
lei^hbonng  plantations;  and  also  of  150  negroes, 
heir  servant^  ^ho  jcnned  it  on  the  lawn. 

The  latter  were  drwed  in  thdr  best  apparel, 
loarse  and  homely,  but  tidy  and  ntat,  and,  as  these 
icople  are  wont  to  do,  giving  way,  now  and  then, 
o  loud  bursts  of  grief.  They  were  headed  by  Uncle 


bham  and  Uncle  Major,  a  slave  then  eighty  years  of 
who  had  been  the  personal  servant  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Beeves,  while  serving  in  the  army  of  the  TTnited 
States  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  is  still  liv- 
ing (1&48)  with  the  Reeves  family  at  Oak  Ridge 
Plantation.  Passing  through  the  garden,  the  pro- 
cession entered  the  cemetery  beyond,  and  on  the 
root  which  Uncle  Ben  had  cleaned  and  weeded  on 
the  morning  of  the  ISth  of  May,  next  to  the  grave 
of  his  sister  Lucy,  Henry  Pollard  was  laid.  On  a 
marble '  tomb,  rising  over  it,  may  be  read  these 
words :  "  Here  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Henry, 
son  of  Richard  and  Pauline  Pollard,  of  Alta  Vista, 
who  died  in  Louinana,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1834, 
aged  twenty-five  years." 

As  to  the  other  actors  in  ihis  strange  but  tme 

tale,  Captain  S  became  a  prey  to  remorse. 

His  days  and  nights  were  passed  in  vMn  and  fruit- 
less regrets,  m  numerous  conflict  which  took 
place  on  Ae  frontier  where  he  was  stationed,  with 
the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indiana,  renegade  Texans, 
Mexicans,  and  others,  his  recklessness  and  daring 
were  remarked  hj  all.  During  the  invasion  trf 
Mexico  by  General  Scott,  his  regtmetitwas  attached 
to  the  division  under  General  Garland.  It  bore  a 
con^icuous  part  in  all  the  actions,  from  the  taking  of 
Vera  Cms!  to  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  itself. 
As  the  army  approached  the  capital,  the  fortified 
heights  of  Cbapultepec,  Chambussco,  and  Molino  del 
Rey  were  stormed  with  great  slaughter.  Brevet  Col- 
ond,  as  Captain  &  had  now  oecome,  led  the  at- 
tack on  Cnambnsaco.  He  snatched  the  regimental 
color  from  its  bearer,  and  planted  it  on  the  parapet, 
wluch,  with  a  iew  others,  he  was  the  first  to  gain. 
He  was  struck  almost  imtantaneously  by  three  mus- 
ket-baUs,  and,  after  falling,  he  placed  his  forage  cap 
over  his  face  and  expired. 

Lieutenant  Deas  I  knew  rather  intimately  when 
I  passed  through  Detroit  in  1844.  He  was  then 
senior  lieutenant  of  the  5th  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
I  dined  twice  with  him  at  the  mess  when  the  Mexi- 
can War  hroke  out ;  he  had  become  a  captain,  and 
was  with  the  division  of  the  army  under  General 
Taylor,  which  entered  Mexico  from  Texas  crossing 
the  Rio  del  Norte.  He  was  disabled  for  some  time 
from  a  severe  wound  which  he  received  at  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  and  was  shot  while  swimming  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  a  few  men  of  his  company,  just  a  few 
hours  before  the  attack  on  Matamoras. 

Alta  Vuta,  8Ui  Jan.,  18iS.  W.  C.  W. 

One  of  the  most  extraOTdinary  superstitions  of 
any  countnr  is  that  of  the  Doppel  Gang,  or  Double, 
reli^onsly  believed  in  the  lower  orders  in  Ger- 
many, and  others  who  might  be  expected  to  repudi- 
ate such  extravagant  fontasiea.  But  the  Teutonic 
race  are  transcendental  and  imaginative  beyond  ordi- 
nary comparison  or  comprehension.  They  people 
the  Hartz  Mountains,  tbe  Black  Forest,  and  many 
other  haunted  districts  with  ever^  conceivable  de- 
scription of  giant,  dwarf,  gnome,  wizard,  iritch,  fairy, 
and  local  deity  or  demons  in  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.  Woe  be  to  the  audacious  stranger  who  dis- 
believes or  derides  any  of  their  traditionary  legends  ! 

There  was  a  strange  book  of  Diablerie  written  by 
Herr  von  Hoffinan,  a  translation  of  which  was  pub- 
lished br  Blackwood  in  the  year  1824.  It  was 
called  "  The  DevH's  Elixir."  The  English  fashioner 
infonns  us  that  it  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in 
Germany,  where  its  merits  'were  universaUy  ac- 
knowledged. Hofihian'waB  a  melancholy  man,  who 
hastened  his  death  by  intemperance  and  hypochon- 
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dria.  Frecisely  the  sort  of  mind  to  rerel  in  demon- 
ol(^y  and  ghostly  conceptions.  The  work  named 
is  intensely  German,  to  its  very  marrow ;  though  so 
much  of  the  style  thus  called  par  exceUence  has 
been  adopted  by  many  of  our  own  popular  novel- 
writers,  that  it  has  become  almost  indigenous  at 
home.  To  all  lovers  of  the  horrible,  who  may  not 
already  have  met  with  this  work,  it  will  afford  a 
high  treat.  There  is  as  mach  of  mystery  and  mur- 
der and  supernatural  agency,  yea,  and  of  the  devil 
himself,  as  the  most  unsatiable  marvel-hunter  could 
desire  to  have  served  up  to  him. 

There  are  many  who  reve!  in  all  such  tales,  and 
there  are  others  who  hold  them  as  puerile  and  ab- 
surd. We  suspect  the  former  to  be  much  the  more 
numerous  class,  and  while  the  mind  of  man  is  com- 
pounded of  its  present  materials,  ghost  stories,  no 
matter  how  extravagant,  will  never  fall  into  utter 
disrepute.  Let  us  be  honest,  and  confess  our  own 
wedcnesB.  We  are  great  admirers  of  the  mysteri- 
ous, and  never  fail  to  be  strongly  a-oused  by  "  A 
Tale  of  Terror  " ;  but  we  love  it  in  proportion  as  it 
comes  within  the  verge  of  probability,  —  as  we  think 
it  likely  to  be  true.  Our  interest  is  less  powerfully 
excited  when  combinations  of  mi^ic  and  witch- 
craft, compelling  destinies  and  familiar  spirits,  and 
the  arch  nend,  mpropriis  naluralibus,  in  bodily  and 
ethereal  essence,  arc  all  called  in  to  subscribe  their 
agency.  Maturin's  "  Montorio "  and  Mrs.  Kad- 
cliffe's  ""Udolpho,"  for  instances,  we  have  absolutely 
revelled  in ;  and  the  more  because  all  the  petrifying 
mysteries  they  contain  are  ultimately  explamed 
from  natural  causes.  We  do  not  by  this  mean  to 
assert  that  the  clever  lady  and  gentleman  named 
rival  the  talent  of  Goethe,  or  Hoffman,  or  La  Motte 
Fouqu^,  or  Eugene  Sue  ;  but  wo  are  e[ncureB  of  a 
peculiar  class,  and  prefer  our  highly  seasoned  dishes 
to  be  qualified  with  a  sembluice  of  probability. 
We  like  a  ghost,  especially  when  well  vouched  for, 
and  backed  by  collateral  evidence.  Sir  George 
Villiers,  Mrs.  Veal,  Lady  Betty,  Lord  Lyttleton's 
White  Lady,  and  the  Alajor  who  appe^ed  to  his 
fiiend  to  reproach  him  lor  suffering  his  favorite 
sword  to  get  rusty,  are  ail  amongst  our  fondest  and 
most  deeply  impressed  recollections.  W'e  felt  seri- 
ously rebuked  in  spirit  when  the  pestilent  ardor  of 
modern  research  threw  discredit  on  the  better  half 
of  them.  But  when  we  are  driven  headlong  into 
the  regions  of  fancy,  and  are  told  that  the  invisible 
world  is  peopled  with  myriads  of  spiritual  essences, 
invested  with  mortal  attributes,  controlling  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  and  more  bent  on  mischief  than  be- 
nevfdence,  we  pass  the  bounduies  of  wholesome 
terror  and  laugh  when  we  are  expected  to  tremble. 

Without  discussing  the  literary  rank  which  works 
of  this  class  are  entiued  to  hold,  we  think  a  perusal 
of  the  *'  Devil's  Elixir,"  worth  &6  attention  of  all 
who  .like  to  trace  the  peculiarities  of  national  litera- 
ture. 

The  conduct  of  the  Story  is  obscure  and  the  nar- 
rative frequently  unconnected.  The  following  is 
something  like  a  sketch  of  the  plot.  The  son  oi  an 
Italian  prince  has  resigned  himself  body  and  soul 
into  the  power  of  the  deviL  The  fearful  penalty 
imp(sed  upon  him  is,  that  "no  happiness  in  life,  or 
peace  in  the  grave,  will  be  granted  to  him  as  long 
aa  the  sinful  race  to  which  be  has  given  rise  shaU 
exist  upon  the  earth."  Medardus,  the  hero  of  the 
Btory,  and  his  natural  brother,  Victorin,  are  the  last 
descendants  of  the  guilty  family.  Medardus  has 
been  brought  up  a  Capuchin  monk,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness  he  drinks  firom  a  bottle  of  the 


Devil's  Elixir,  preserved  in  his  convent,  and  under 
his  charge  as  a.precious  relic  which  belonged  to  SL 
Anthony.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  passes  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  Satan,  who  leads  him 
on  to  the  commianon  of  the  most  horrible  crimes. 
Victorin  has  also  drank  of  the  Elixir,  and  from  that 
moment  becomes  the  D<mble  of  Medardus,  haunting 
him  perpetually  in  form,  in  features,  voice,  actions, 
and  attributes,  —  another  self.  We  have  seldom 
met  with  any  creation  of  the  fancy  more  thoroughly 
appalhng  than  this  double.  Medardus,  after  many 
wanderings,  retunu  to  his  convent,  the  victim  of  de- 
spair, inflicts  on  himself  the  most  huuuliating  and 
painful  penances,  and  at  length  dies,  the  last  of  his 
race.  The  Ancestor,  having  walked  the  earth  for 
the  appointed  time,  is  then  suffered  to  rest  in  his 
grave. 

The  question  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  on  clos- 
ii^  the  book  is,  *'  What  ^ood  can  come  of  all  this  ? 
Can  it  aT^l_ anything,  lu  a  social,  moral,  or  rehjg- 
~  "    "    "    "    we  answer  —  Jife. 


ions  sense?" 

What  t^en  does  it  amount  toV  Talent  perverted, 
and  im^nation  thrown  away. 

We  have  ^iven  a  series  of  ghostly  incidents,  not 
easily  explamed.  Let  us  conclude  with  one,  quite 
as  unaccountable  in  prepress,  but  ultimately  cleared 
up  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  manner.  The  story, 
of  which  a  condensed  version  is  subjoined,  was  orig- 
inally told  in  an  American  periodical,  called  the 
"  Atlantio  Souvenir,"  about  for^  years  since. 

Billy  Morgan's  Gno8T. 

In  the  year  1801,  a  seaman  named  William  Mor» 
gan  enlisted  on  board  a  United  States  frigate  for  a 
three  years'  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
an  awful-looking  person,  stx  feet  four  inches  high, 
with  a  long,  pale,  wrinkled  nsage,  sunken  eyes, 
thick  black  hair  standing  on  end,  with  white,  prtan- 
inent,  and  irr^rnlar  teeth.  It  was  impossible  to 
define  the  color  of  his  eyes ;  his  voice  was  sepul- 
chral, on  his  right  arm  were  engraved  certain  mys- 
terious devices,  and  his  tobacco-box  was  of  iron. 
He  entered  on  f'riday,  the  frigate  was  launched  on 
Friday,  the  master  carpenter  who  built  her  was 
bom  and  died  on  Friday,  and  the  sctuadron  went 
out  to  sea  on  Friday.  These  coincidences,  added 
to  his  singular  appearance,  calised  the  sailors  to 
look  upon  Morgan  with  some  degree  of  wonder, 
mingled  with  suspicion.  During  the  voyi^e  to 
Gibraltar,  his  conduct  increased  this  feeling.  He 
went  without  food  for  days  tc^eCfaer;  at  least  he 
was  never  seen  to  eat,  and  if  he  slept  it  was  without 
ahu^u;  his  eyes  or  lying  down.  His  sUpmatea,  one 
and  all,  declared  that,  wake  at  what  time  of  the 
night  Uiey  would,  Moi^n  was  seen  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  his  hammock,  with  his  eyes  glaring  and 
wide  open.  When  in  watch  upon  deck,  he  would 
stand  still  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  gazing  on  the  stara 
or  the  ocean,  and,  when  roused,  fall  flat  on  the  deck 
in  a  swoon.  When  he  revived,  he  preached  and 
talked  incoherent  rhapsody.  He  often  hinted  that 
he  had  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  and  more  than  once 
offered  to  let  himself  be  hanged  for  the  gratification 
of  his  messmates.  He  had  also  frequent  trances, 
during  which  he  lay  stiff  and  rigid,  with  alt  the  ap- 
pearances of  death. 

These  things  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  Cap- 
tain R  ,  who  looked  upon  them  as  mere  Cricl^, 

and  the  next  titfie  Morgan  got  into  a  trance  con- 
fined him  for  twenty-four  hours,  stopped  bis  grog, 
and  devised  sundry  other  punishments.  One  day, 
about  half-way  across  the  AlJantio,  and  the  fngate 
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BOTeral  leaeaes  ahead  of  the  sqnadron,  there  was 
an  alarm  of  Uie  magazine  being  on  fire.  Morgan 
waa  just  coming  on  deck  with  a  spoon  in  bis  hand, 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  vrben,  hearing  the  cry,  he 
made  one  spring  overboard.  The  fire  was  soon 
extinguished,  but,  in  the  confusion,  no  effort  was 
made  to  aave  Morgan.  As  a  matter  of  course  be 
was  drowned.  Two  days  afler,  one  of  the  ships 
of  the  squadron  came  up,  and  sent  a  boat  along- 
side with  Billy  on  board.  Twelve  hours  afler 
his  leap,  be  had  been  found  swimming  gallantly  with 
the  spoon  in  his  band,  which  he  said  be  held  fast 
that  oe  micbt  help  himself  to  salt  water  when  be 
was  dry.  After  this  the  sailors  felt  convinced  that 
Moivan  was  a  dead  man  come  to  life  again,  and 
that  It  would  be  difficult  to  kill  lum  In  any  ordinary 
way.  He  continued  hia  pranks,  Btar^raziogs,  and 
swoons,  fbr  which  he  was  always  severely  punished. 
At  last,  as  they  approached  Gibraltar,  he  solemnly 
announced  to  his  ttfessmates  that  be  intended  to 
drown  himself  again  with  the  first  opportunity.  Ue 
made  his  will,  dressed  himself  in  bis  best,  and  settled 
all  his  affairs.  He  also  replenished  his  tobacco-box, 
put  bis  allowance  of  biscmt  in  bis  pocket,  and  filled 
a  small  canteen  with  water  which  be  slung  round 
bis  neck,  saying,  that  perhaps  he  might  take  it  into 
his  head  to  live  two  or  three  days  in  the  sea  before 
he  finally  betook  himself  to  Davy  Jones's  locker. 
That  same  night,  between  twelve  and  one,  Moi^n 
was  distinctly  seen  to  come  up  the  hatchway,  clmib 
the  bulwark,  and  drop  into  toe  ocean.  A  midship- 
man  and  two  sdlors  testified  to  the  facts,  and,  Mor- 
gan being  missing  the  next  morning,  no  doubt 
existed  ofnis  suicide. 

The  talk  and  wonder  were  beginning  to  subside, 
when,  one  night,  about  a  week  after,  uie  figure  of 
Morgan  in  wet  clothes,  with  sunken  eyes  and  cadav- 
erous visage,  was  seen  by  one  of  bis  messmates,  who 
happened  to  be  lying  awake,  to  emerge  slowly  from 
the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  approach  one  of  the  tables 
vhere  there  was  a  can  of  water,  take  a  hearty 
draught,  and  disappear  in  the  direction  whence  it 
came.  The  sailor  told  this  the  next  morning,  but, 
u  yet,  very  few  believed  bim.  The  next  night, 
precisely  the  same  thing  occurred,  and  was  seen  by 
a  dtllerent  person.  The  story  came  to  the  ears  of 
Captain  E- — ,  who,  under  the  conviction  that 
Mot^an's  drowning  himself  had  been  deceptive, 
ordered  the  strictest  search  to  be  made  throughout 
the  frigate,  but  without  my  discoveiy.  The  ghost 
continued  to  appear,  evadmg  capture  or  surprise. 
Once,  it  emptied  a  tobacco-box,  and  at  another  time 
made  free  with  fragments  supper  which  bad  not 
been  cleared  away.  In  the  Bay  of  Algesiras  it 
flpoke,  o&ered  its  band  to  a  meesmate,  and  saying 
"  Good  by,  Tom,"  vanished  as  usual. 

By  this  time,  the  whole  crew  were  terror-stricken, 
afraid  of  their  own  shadows,  and  even  the  officers 
b^gan  to  share  the  infection.  The  sailors  were  per- 
mitted to  take  an  occasional  turn  on  shore.  To  the 
Tom  Brown  named  above,  Morgan  had  left  his 
watch  and  chest  of  clothes.  Strolling  down  a  dark 
Una,  in  the  suburbs  of  Algesiras,  be  heard  a  well- 
known  voice  call  out,  "  Tom,  Tom,  d  n  your 

eyes  1  Don't  your  know  your  dd  messmate  ?  ** 
Tom  recognized  the  tones,  and,  turning  round,  saw 
himself  confr<mted  by  Billy  Moigan's  ghost.  Hav- 
ing no  wish  to  renew  the  acquaintance,  be  took  to 
his  heeli»  without  looking  to  see  if  the  ghoit  gave 
chaae,  ran  to  the  boat,  and  told  the  story  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  breath.  In  his  berth,  that  very 
night,  the  ghost  visited  hyn  agftin,  paaaied  its  cold 


wet  hand  over  Tom's  face,  who  bawled  lustily,  but 
the  appariti<m  absconded  before  help  arrived,  mut- 
tering, in  a  hollow  whisper,  "  You  shall  see  me  at 
Malta." 

After  some  weeks,  the  frigate  came  to  the  last- 
named  place.  As  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the 
ghost  in  the  interval,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
shade  was  either  tired  or  appeased,  and  little  more 
was  thought  of  its  visitations.  Soon  after  the  ship's 
arrival,  a  party  of  sailors,  including  the  heir  of  Billy 
MoT^n,  were  frolicking  ashore,  at  a  smalt  tavern 
in  Valetta.  Between  three  and  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, Tom  went  to  bed,  not  quite  as  clear-beaded  as 
he  might  have  been.  He  could  not  tell  how  long 
he  had  been  asleep,  when  be  was  roused  by  a  voice 
whispering  in  his  ear,  "  Tom,  Tom,  wake  up ! "  On 
opemng  his  eyes,  he  beheld,  by  the  pide  light  of  the 
morning,  the  well-known  figure  of  Morgan  leaning 
over  bis  bed,  and  glaring  at  bim  with  eyes  like  sau- 
cers. Tom  cried,  "  Murder !  Ghoat  1  Billy  Mor- 
gan [ "  as  load  as  be  could'  yell,  until  be  roused  the 
landlord,  who  came  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
Tom  related  the  whole  affair.  Mine  host  utterly 
denied  having  ever  seen  or  beard  of  such  a  figure 
or  appearance,  and  so  did  all  bis  family.  The  re- 
port reached  the  frigate.    "  Heaven  and  earth  ! " 

cried  Captain  R  ,  "  shall  we  never  get  rid  of 

this  infernal  spectre,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  ?  " 
He  was  in  despair.  Never  was  a  man  so  persecuted 
by  a  ghost  in  this  world  before.  The  ship's  crew 
were  ao  dismayed,  that,  had  an  Algerine  come 
across  them,  they  might,  peradventure*  have  sur- 
rendered at  discretifm.  They  signed  a  round  robin, 
suggesting  to  the  captain  the  propriety  run- 
ning the  ship  ashore,  and  abandoning  her  entirely 
to  the  ghost,  which  now  appeared  almost  every 
night,  sometimes  between  decks,  at  others  at  the 
end  of  the  bowsprit,  and  again  cutting  capers  on 
the  yards  and  top-gallant  masts. 

From  Malta,  the  squadron  proceeded  to  Syra- 
cuse. There,  the  ships  were  placed  in  quarantine, 
and  fumigated  with  brimstone,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  crew  of  the  frigate,  who  were  in  hopes 
that  this  would  drive  away  Billy  Morgan,  who  had 
not  troubled  them  for  some  time.  But  immediately 
on  the  expiration  of  the  quarantine,  he  ^ain  visited 
bis  old  chum  and  heir,  Tom  Brown,  lank  and  drip- 
ping wet  as  usual,  and  after  giving  Um  a  Eoul-thrill- 
mg  shake,  whispered,  Tom,  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  my  waten  and  chest  of  clothes."  But  Tom 
roared  *'  Murder ! "  with  all  hia  might,  when  the 
ghost  vanished,  muttering,  as  Tom  swore,  "  Yon  in- 
fernal lubber  I " 

The  reappearance  doubled  all  former  conster- 
nation, and  nothing  but  the  most  severe  and  unre- 
laxing  discipline  prevented  the  greater  part  of  the 
crew  from  deserting.  Poor  Tom,  to  whom  the  de- 
voirs of  the  spectre  seemed  most  especially  directed, 
left  off  swearing  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  dwindled 
to  a  perfect  shadow.  He  became  very  sfrious, 
and  took  to  singing  psalms.  In  addition  to  this  di- 
abolical persecutioo,  of  which  he  was  not  the  only 
victim,  strange  thin^  were  repeated  every  day. 
Tobacco-boxes  left  full  at  night  were  found  empty 
in  t^e  mraming.  Sailors  would  be  missing  for  a 
whole  day*  and  return  unable  to  give  any  account 
of  themselves.  Sometimes  tbey  were  found  by 
their  officers  in  a  state  of  stupor,  though  not  one 
had  tasted  a  drop  of  liquor. 

On  these  occasions  they  alwa^'S  saw  the  ghost  of 
Billy  Moivan  fiying  through  the  air,  or  dancing  on 
the  tops  oFsteeples,  witii  a  ^gTi^t^^^Kgoe?^^ 
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At  length  Tom  BrowD,  after  the  usual  i^fatljr  visit, 
disappeated,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterward*. 
As  tibe  inherited  chest  of  clothes  was  found  empty, 
it  might  have  been  aarmised  that  he  had  deserted, 
had  not  a  sailor,  on  watch,  solemnly  declared  that  he 
saw  the  ghost  of  BiHy  Morgan  jump  overboard  with 
Tom  in  his  arms,  in  a  flame  of  fire,  and  that  they 
hissed  like  a  red-hot  ploughshare  in  the  water. 
With  this  bold  feat  the  spectre  took  his  final  depar- 
ture. After  an  absence  of  between  two  and  three 
years,  the  fHgate  returned ;  the  crew  were  paid  oflf 
and  dischai^ed ;  and  as  an  additional  wonder  at- 
tending her  memorable  cruise,  it  is  recorded,  on 
good  evidence,  that  their  three  years'  pay  lasted 
some  of  them  nearly  three  days.    Not  a  man  of  them 

ever  doubted  the  reality  of  the  ghost  Captun  R  

himself  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  those  strange,  inscruta- 
ble things  which  battle  the  efibrta  of  hmnan  inge- 
nuity, and  seem  to  jusUfy  Uie  most  extraordjnv^ 
relations  of  past  and  present  times. 

Some  years  subsequent  to  his  return  from  the 

Mediterranean,  Captain  R  ,  being  on  a  journey 

to  the  westward,  had  occasion  to  seeE  refreshment 
and  lodging  at  a  log-house  on  the  borders  of  Ten- 
nessee. A  man  came  forth  to  receive  him,  whom 
he  at  once  recognized  as  his  old  acquaintance,  Billy 

Morgan.     "Heavens!"  thought  Captain  R  , 

"  here 's  Monsieur  Tonson  come  ^ain  with  a  ven- 
geance ! "  Billy,  who  has  also  found  out  who  his 
guest  was  when  too  late  to  retreat,  looked  rather 
sheepish,  and  invited  him  in  with  litde  of  the  frank 
hospitality  of  a  gcnmne  backwoodsman.  Captiun 
lU —  followed  him  into  the  house,  where  he  found 
a  comely,  well-looking  dame,  and  two  or  three  yel- 
low-Jiaired  boys  and  girls,  all  in  a  fluster  at  the 
stranger.  The  habitation  had  an  air  Of  comfort, 
andtne  mistress,  by  her  cheerful  aspect  and  activity, 
seemed  pleased  at  the  rare  incident  of  a  visitor  en- 
tering their  door.  Billv  was  at  first  shy  and  awk- 
ward, but,  finding  himself  treated  with  cordial  frank- 
ness, he,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  the 
children  were  in  bed,  and  the  wife  busy  milking 
the  cows,  thus  accosted  his  old  commander,  "  Cap- 
tain, I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  shoot  me  for  deser- 
tion ?  "  "  By  no  means,"  said  the  Captain,  pleasant- 
ly; "  there  would  be  little  use  in  shootine  a  ghost, 
or  a  man  with  as  many  lives  as  a  cat."  Billy  smiled 
rather  a  melancholy  smile.  "  Ah,  Captun,  you  have 
not  forgot  the  ghost,  I  see ;  bat  it  is  a  umg  time  to  re- 
member an  old  score,  and  I  hope  yonllfoi^veme." 

"  On  one  condition  I  will,   replied  Captain 

H  ,  "  that  you  will  tell  me  honestly  how  you 

managed  to  make  all  my  sailors  beUeve  they  saw 
you,  night  after  night,  on  board  the  ship,  as  wdl  as 
on  shore." 

"  They  did  see  me,"  rejoined  Billy,  in  his  nsoal 
sepulchral  voice. 

*<  Then  their  seung  yoa  jump  overboard  was  all 
a  deception  ?  '* 

"  By  no  means,  sir;  I  did  jump  overboard,  but 
then  I  climbed  back  again  shortly  after.*' 

*'  The  deuce  you  did  — explain." 

"I  will,  sir,  as  well  as  I  am  able.  I  was  many 
years  amongst  the  Sandwich-Islanders,  where  the 
vessel  in  which  I  was  cabin-boy  was  wrecked  a 
long  time  ago ;  and  I  can  pass  whole  houra,  I  be- 
lieve days,  in  the  water,  wiUumt  being  fatigued,  ex- 
cept for  want  of  sleep.  I  have  also  got  some  other 
habits,  such  as  a  great  dislike  to  hara  work,  and  a 
liking  for  going  where  I  will  and  dmng  just  what 
I  please.  The  discipline  of  a  man-of-war  did  not 
suit  me  at  all,  and  1  grew  tired  after  a  fow  days. 


To  pass  the  time,  and  make  <un  with  the  sulors,  I 
told  them  all  sorts  of  yams  about  myself  and  my 
adventures,  and  |dayed  many  pranks  to  make  them 
believe  I  was  a  sort  of  wizard.  The  punishment 
you  gave  me,  though  I  own  I  deserved  it,  made  me 
resolve  to  desert  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered. 
I  had  an  old  shipmate  with  me  whom  I  could  trust, 
and  we  planned  the  whole  thing  together.  I. knew 
if  I  deserted  at  Gibraltar  or  any  of  the  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean  I  should  almost  certainly  be  caught, 
and  shot  off-hand  as  an  example.  I  got  Tom  Brown 
to  write  my  will,  intending  to  leave  my  watch  and 
chest  to  my  messmate,  who  was  to  return  them  to 
me  again  at  Gibraltar;  bat  Tom  played  us  a  trick, 
and  put  his  own  name  instead  of  my  friend's  in,  and 
the  trick  was  not  foond  oat  until  afterwards,  when 
my  friend  was  alhud  of  discovery,  if  he  made  any 
rout  about  the  matt^.** 

"  Who  was  your  friend  ?  "  asked  Captain  K  . 

"  He  is  alive,  and  in  the  service;  I  had  rather  not 
mention  his  name." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  That  night  I  jumped  overboard." 

"  How  did  you  get  back  into  the  sUp  ? "  asked 
the  Captain,  hastily. 

"  Why,  sir,  the  forward  port-hole  on  the  starboard 
Ende  was  left  open,  intentionally,  with  a  Int  of  rope 
fastened  to  the  gan,  and  hanging  down,  so  that  I 
could  catch  it." 

The  captain  struck  his  forehead  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  smd  to  himself,  What  a  set  of  block- 
heads we  were!" 

"  Pretty  well  for  that,"  responded  honest  Billy, 
"  though  not  quite  so  great  as  might  be  expected." 
The  last  part  of  his  speech,  he  meant  for  a  compli- 
ment, but  it  sounded  directly  the  contrary. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  overboard,"  continued  he,  "  I 
swam  to  the  rope,  waiting  for  the  signal  from  my 
friend  to  climb  up,  and  hide  myself  in  a  coil  of  ca- 
ble stowed  away  close  to  the  bows.  In  the  bustle 
that  followed  it  was  easy  enough  to  do  this ;  and  no- 
body saw  me  but  my  friend.  Here  I  remained  in 
my  wet  clothes,  rather  uncomfortably,  as  you  may 
suppose,  until  my  provisions  were  expended,  and 
my  baccy-box  empty.  I  calculated  they  would  last 
tUl  we  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  nothing  could 
have  been  easier  for  mo  than  to  slip  out  of  the  port- 
hole and  swim  ashore.  But  the  plaguy  head  winds 
and  calms,  which  I  dare  say  you  remember,  delayed 
the  squadron  several  days  longer  than  I  expected, 
and  exhaosted  my  stock.  I  should  nt  have  minded 
the  want  of  biscait  and  water,  bat  it  was  impossible 
to  live  without  the  baccy.  My  friend  had  promised 
to  come  sometimes  within  hail  of  signals  of  dis- 
tress, bat,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  he  was  confined 
for  several  days  for  picking  a  nuarrel  with  Tom 
Brown,  whom  he  longed  to  pay  off  with  a  good  hid- 
ing for  forging  the  w5l, 

"I  remained  in  this  state  antil  I  was  nearly 
starved,  when,  not  being  able  to  stand  it  any  long- 
er, I,  one  night,  when  everybody  between  decks 
seemed  fast  asleep,  crept  out  of  my  hole,  where  I 
lay  coiled  up  in  the  shape  of  a  cable,  covered  with 
a  piece  of  old  canvas,  and,  finding  a  pitcher  of  wa- 
ter, took  a  hearty  drink.  This  was  as  far  as  I  dared 
to  go  at  that  tune,  but  the  next  night  I  ventured 
out  agun,  and  was  locky  enough  to  get  a  good  sup- 
ply oC  provisions,  whi<»i  happened  to  be  left,  by 
some  accident,  in  the  way.  awo  or  three  timea  I 
heard  search  making  for  me,  and  was  terribly  fiight- 
ened,  but  I  believe  toe  searchers  were  more  fHght- 
ened  atill,  and  afraid  to  look  closely  into  the  cable 
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tier.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Ba^  of  Alcesiras.  I 
took  an  opportunitjr  of  alarminjg  Tom  a  little  by  vis- 
iung  him  in  the  Dieht,  and  biddine  him  good  by, 
after  which  I  slipped  quietly  oat  <»  the  port-hole, 
and  my  friend  pulled  up  the  rope  and  ^utthe  port- 
hole after  me."  But  how  did  you  manaffe  to  es- 
cape frtan  the  police  at  Algesiraa  ?  "  "1  waa  on 
b(^rd  the  frigate  all  the  time,  in  my  old  hiding- 

rilace."  "  And  when  the  ship  was  searched  direct- 
y  after ? "  "I  was  on  shore  at  that  time."  "  And 
how  did  you  manage  at  Malta  ?  "  "  The  landlord 
waa  my  sworn  brother,  and  would  not  have  blabbed 
for  a  thousand  pounds."  "  And  the  capers  on  the 
yard-arm  and  top-gallant,  the  visits  to  Tom  Brown, 
at  SyraousOi  and  tSo  wtrndeifnl  stories  told  by  the 
sulon ? "  "I  never  paid  bat  two  virits  to  the 
ship,  ao  &r  as  I  remember,  nr,  after  she  left  Malta ; 
one  was  the  night  I  wanted  to  talk  to  Tom,  the  oth- 
er when  he  disappeared  the  night  afterwards.  The 
rest  of  the  stories  were  all  owing  to  the  jokes  of  some 
of  the  sailors  and  the  fears  of  uie  others." 

"  But  are  you  sare  you  did  not  jump  into  the  sea 
with  Tom  Brown,  in  a  flame  of  fire  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  Tom  got  away 
without  any  help  of  mine,  and  without  my  ever 
knowing  how  until  a  long^  time  afterwards,  when  I 
accidentally  met  him  inXiverpool.  When  he  de- 
serted, and,  to  quiet  hia  conscience,  left  my  watch 
and  clothes  to  my  friend,  I  had  no  motive  for  play- 
ing the  ghost  any  more.  I  shipped  in  an  American 
merchantman  for  Sm}Tna,  and  after  a  vovage  for  a 
year  or  tiro,  and  saving  a  few  hnndred  dollars,  came 
^to  Boston  at  last  I  did  not  dare  to  stay  long  ashore, 
Tor  fear  of  being  known  by  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  squadron  \  so  I  took  my  money  and  my  bundle, 
and  went  into  the  back  country.  I  am  a  Httte  of 
everything,  so  I  get  on  pretty  well,  and  hope  you 
w(Hi*t  have  me  shot  by  a  court-martjaL** 

*•  No,"  replied  Captain  R  ,  "  I  am  out  of  the 

navy  now.  I  have  turned  farmer  too,  and  you  are 
quito  safe."  "  I  hope  vou  prosper,  sir."  *'  Not 
quite  aa  well  as  you,  Billy.  I  have  come  into  the 
back  woods,  to  see  if  I  can  do  better."  "  Only  stay 
with  me,  sir,"  said  Billy,  "  and  I  will  repay  all  your 
good  offices."  "  No,  I  am  going  on  a  little  farther." 
"  You  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse,  sir."  "  Per- 
haps so ;  out  I  believe  it  is  bedtime,  and  so  good 
night,  Mr.  Ght^" 

The  next  morning  Captain  R  proceeded  on 

his  way,  reflecting  on  toe  singular  stor^  of  Billy 
Morgan,  whose  pranks  on  board  tho  fri^te  had 
convinced  a  great  many  men  of  the  existence  of 
ghosts,  and  thrown  the  gloom  of  superstitious  horror 
over  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  "  Not  a  sailor," 
thought  he, "  out  of  more  than  five  hundred,  with 
\h.e  exception  of  a  single  one,  but  will  go  to  his 
grave  in  the  full  belief  of  Billy  Morgan's  supernatu- 
ral appearances.  What  an  unlucky  adventure  is 
this  of  mine  1  It  has  spoiled  one  of  the  best-authen- 
ticated ghost  stories  oftlus  or  any  preceding  age." 
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IR  TWO  CTAFTBBfl.  —  CnjLPTU  II. 

Wb  resume  the  adventures  of  the  iUaiqnis  de 
Lignano  and  his  most  particular  and  intimate  friend, 
Lucien  Claveau. 

One  summer's  evening,  towards  seven  o'clock, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  inhabitants  of  Bor- 
deaux turn  out  of  doors  to  breathe  the  cool  refresh- 
ing air  at  the  close  of  some  sultiy  day,  the  Marquis 


dc  Lignano,  accompanied  by  ^  couple  of  fats 
creatures,  took  up  a  position  in  the  Hue  Sunte 
Catherine,  at  the  comer  of  the  gallery.  The  Mar- 
quis was  elegantly  dressed  and  delicately  gloved, 
according  to  his  habit,  and  carried  in  his handa  thin 
flexible  switch,  with  which  he  played  like  a  man 
who  is  happy  and  contented  with  himself.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  he  showed  signa  of  impa- 
tience, and,  eventually,  abruptly  quitted  his  position 
at  the  angle  of  two  streets,  and,  going  into  the 
middle  of  the  road,  gazed  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
the  direction  of  the  Place  do  la  ComfSdie.  Evident- 
Ijf  isappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  returned  to 
his  two  comrades,  exchanged  a  few  words  with  them, 
and  resumed  his  scrutiny.  After  a  few  turns  back- 
wards and  forwards,  the  Marquis  again  approached 
his  acolytes,  and  said  to  them  in  an  undertone : 
"  Now  pay  particular  attention ;  here  comes  my 
man." 

The  individual  whom  the  Marqnis  styled  his  man 
was  a  distinguished-looking  personage,  young,  hand- 
some, and  well  dressed,  and  was  engaged  m  hum- 
ming a  lively  tune  while  leisurely  pursuing  his  way, 
apparently  indi^erent  to  everything  around.  He 
was  much  surprised  when,  at  a  few  yards  from  the 
comer  of  the  street,  our  bully  advanced  towards 
him  and  saluted  him  with  mock  politeness.  The 
young  man  stopped  suddenly,  but,  before  he  had 
time  to  ^eak,  the  Marquis,  holding  out  bis  switch 
on  a  level  with  his  knees  said  to  bim,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  jump 
over  this." 

The  young  man  looked  hard  at  his  interrupter 
for  a  moment,  then  smiled,  and  jumped  over  the 
switch,  and,  still  smiling,  went  his  way,  fully  believ- 
ing the  Manpia  to  be  a  lunatic.   This  mistake  sim- 

Ely  saved  his  life.  The  Marquis,  on  his  part,  stupc- 
ed  at  the  charming  complacency  shown  by  the 
young  man  in  so  readily  acquiescing  in  his  demand, 
became  furious.  His  design  had  signally  failed,  and 
might  fail  a  second,  and  even  a  third  time.  Under 
any  circumstances  all  had  to  be  gone  through  again, 
and,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  select  his  in- 
tended victim,  he  had  to  wait  before  he  could  re- 
new his  experiment 

At  length  the  wisbed-for  moment  arrived.  While 
the  Marquis  was  looking  towards  the  Place  de  la 
Com^die,  he  observed,  some  distance  off,  a  young 
officer  of  the  garrison  advancing  along  the  footpath. 
This  time  it  was  more  than  probaUe  someUiing  se- 
rious would  result,  and  the  Marquis  therefore  made 
a  sign  to  his  friends,  so  that  they  might  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  Each  moment  Drought  the  offi- 
cer nearer  to  these  three  scoundrels.  He  proved  to 
be  a  young  man  about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age 
who  was  already  a  captain,  and  consequently  carried 
his  head  high.  With  his  left  hand  resting  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  he  strolled  along  with  that  easy 
carelessness  which  is  the  soldier's  privilege  under  all 
circumstances. 

When  he  had  arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Marquis,  the  latter  advanced  towards  him  with  his 
accustomed  air  of  politeness,  and,  holding  out  bis 
switch  as  he  had  done  before,  repeating  bis  invita- 
tion in  these  terms:  ** Monsieur  le  Gipitaine,  be 
kind  enough  to  jump  over  this  switch." 

Hie  officer  htuted  and  haughtily  surveyed  the  in- 
solent individual  before  him  from  head  to  foot,  at 
first  without  the  slightest  symptom  of  anger,  but  al- 
so without  fear,  —  in  trath,  he  was  not  quite  certfun 
that  he  bad  not  a  madman  to  deal  with.  When  the 
Marqoia  observed  this  temj 
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the  officer  iraa  prepared  to  resist  hitn,  and,  believing 
be  had  found  tne  man  he  vanted,  drew  himself  up, 
and  in  a  haughty  tone  ordered  him  to  jump  forth- 
with. Indignant  at  this  ii^lent  provocation,  the 
officer  thought  the  proper  tKing  to  do  was  to  send 
the  switch  with  a  kick  into  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  then  to  soundly  box  the  Marquis's  ears.  The 
latter,  on  being  struck  more  than  once,  danced  about 
and  stormed,  and  his  rage  prevented  him  from  ut- 
tering a  single  intelligible  word.  Meanwhile  his 
two  acconnilices  endeavored  to  appease  him,  for  a 
crowd  had  collected  aroand.  The  young  (Mcct, 
who  bad  not  lost  his  composare  for  a  moment^  hav- 
ing given  bis  address,  prepared  to  elbow  bis  way 
through  the  throng,  seeming  utteily  indifibrent  to 
the  scrape  in  wbi<m  he  had  tiiooghtlesaly  involved 
himself. 

The  following  day,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  Marquis  de  Lignano  and  hia  two  sec- 
onds repEured  to  a  little  wood  in  the  commune  of 
Fessac,  quite  close  to  Bordeaux,  where  they  found 
their  adversary  of  the  night  before,  who  had  brought 
with  him  two  officers  and  the  -doctor  of  his  regiment. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  the  duel  should  be  fought 
with  the  small-sword,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Mar- 
quis, it  had  been  stipulated  that  slight  wounds  were 
not  to 'count,  and  that  the  contest  should  only  ter- 
minate when  one  of  tbem  bad  fallen.  .  In  short, 
enoucb  blood  was  required  to  wipe  ont  the  tniuries 
which  the  Marqtus  considered  he  nad  sttstainea. 

AccOTding  to  the  universally  recognized  code  of 
the  duel,  from  the  moment  when  the  seconds  place 
the  swords  in  the  hands  of  the  two  adversaries,  each 
combatant,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  reason  that 
has  brought  Uiem  face  to  face,  is  alike  sacred  against 
insult  on  the  part  of  the  other-  The  Marquis  dc 
Lignano,  nevertheless,  had  the  insolence  to  hold  out 
his  switch  again  in  front  of  bis  adversary,  and  to  say 
to  him,  *<  Monsieur  le  Capitainet  there  is  yet  time. 
Will  you  jump  now  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  rephed  the  officer,  coldly,  "  he  who  insults 
his  adversary  on  the  ground  is  a  contemptible  scoun- 
drel." 

"  You  will  not  jnmp,  then  ?  Well,  all  the  worse 
for  you  " ;  and  with  a  rapid  movement  be  drew  bis 
switch  across  the  officer's  face. 

The  Marquis's  seconds  laughed ;  as  to  the  officer^s 
seconds  and  the  doctor,  tbe^  reddened  with  in- 
dignation at  having  to  do  with  such  scum  of  so- 
cie^. 

The  two  opponents  took  up  their  positions.  The 
Marquis  was  a  peculiar,  but  not  a  first-rate,  swords- 
man. Id  order,  therefore,  that  be  might  finish  off  his 
adversary  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  sought  to  tire  him 
during  the  first  two  or  three  minutes,  harassing 
him  with  all  manner  of  feints  until,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  he  should  lay  himself  open  to  an  easy  thrust. 
Watching  hia  opportunity,  the  Marquis  gave  a  ter- 
rible lunge,  which  drove  his  sword  right  through 
tlie  unfortunate  officer's  body-  The  unhappy  man 
reeled  back  on  the  grass.  'Xhe  doctor  pla(^  his 
hand  upon  bis  heart,  and  foand  it  had  already 
ceased  to  beat. 

The  dead  man's  seconds,  overcome  with  grief, 
grasped  his  hand  for  the  last  time ;  they  were  both 
friends  of  his  of  long  standing.  One  c£  them,  kneel- 
ing down,  was  about  to  close  the  vacant  eyes,  when 
Lignano  touched  him  on  the^houlder,  and  repeated 
in  his  ear  the  sinister  words,  "Monaenr,  wul  you 
jump  ? " 

The  latter  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  Marquis,  and, 
without  replying,  seized  the  sword  upon  which  the 


corpse  of  bis  friend  had  fallen,  and  at  once  placed 
himself  in  position.  At  the  end  of  some  seconds, 
during  which  the  officer  had  shown  much  useless 
resolution,  he  received  a  sword-thrust  in  the  hrea^ 
and  rolled  expiring  on  the  ground.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  few  mmutes  yet  to  live. 

The  doctor  quitted  the  dead  man  to  hasten  to  the 
wounded  one,  and  called  the  other  second  to  bis  as- 
sistance ;  but  Lignano,  now  grown  infuriated,  threw 
himself  in  the  unhaj)py  man's  way,  and  was  about 
to  repeat  his  olfensive  proposal  for  the  third  time. 
He  was,  however,  saved  the  trouble. 

"  I  understand  you,"  calmly  ol»erved  the  officer, 
seizing  his  comrade's  sword,  and  placing  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  terrible  Marquis,  borne  sec- 
onds later  he  Bank  down  in  his  blooa. 

Only  the  doctor  now  remained.  Would  any  hu- 
man being  credit  it,  the  blood-stained  bully,  brutal 
as  he  naturally  was,  was  rendered  positivclr  fiend- 
like by  the  intoxication  of  the  slaughter  which  he 
had  already  perpetrated,  and  longed  for  more  blood 
to  shed  ?  Addressing  himself  to  the  doctor  in  a 
tone  of  command,  he  required  him  to  jump  over  die 
switoh. 

The  doctor  did  not  he^tate.  He  did  what  most 
other  men  would  have  done  in  hb  place.  He 
jumped  over  the  switeb,  and  by  so  doing  was  able 
to  continue  his  attentions  to  two  wounded  men,  and 
to  save  the  life  of  one  of  them. 

Hie  intimacy  which  existed  between  the  Marquis 
de  lignano  and  Lucian  Claveau,  instead  of  grow- 
ing wenker  after  the  last  sanguinary  fretk  seemed 
to  constitute  itself  on  an  entirely  new  basis,  and  to 
assume  the  proportions  of  a  sincere  and  lasting 
friendship,  if  one  may  dare  thus  to  degrade  the 
term.  They  were  always  to  be  seen  together,  riv- 
eted as  it  were  to  the  factitious  attachment  which 
they  profi3ssed  to  feel  for  each  other,  like  a  couple 
of  galley  slaves  united  by  the  same  ch^ns.  At  last 
they  took  to  inhabiting  the  &ame  suite  of  rooms,  as 
though  each  wanted  to  have  the  other  constantly  in 
reach.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  friendship 
between  two  men  so  utterly  opposed  to  each  other 
on  the  score  of  birth,  education,  ^d  manners,  for 
tiie  Marquis  de  Lignano,  spite  of  his  nusdeeds,  bad 
always  kept  up  the  outward  appearance  of  a  man 
bom  and  brought  up  in  good  society,  whereas  Lo- 
cien  Claveau  was  of  obscure  ori^a,  tfrusque  in  man- 
ners, and  deficient  in  education.  I£s  handsome 
face  and  muscular  figure  were,  moreover,  strikingly 
in  contrast  with  the  Marquis's  repulsive  features 
and  feeble  frame.  We  have  mentioned  that  the 
pair  lived  together  in  the  same  suite  of  apartments, 
but  omitted  to  state  that  they  occupied  the  same 
sleeping-room,  in  which  each  lud,  of  course,  bis  sep- 
arate bed. 

One  summer's  morning,  long  afler  the  hoar  at 
which  the  two  friends  usually  quitted  their  bedroom, 
the  man-servant  who  waited  upon  them  both,  hear^ 
ing  nothing  whatever  of  either  of  his  masters,  began 
to  feel  rather  uneasy. 

His  orders  were  never  to  disturb  them,  but  always 
to  wait  until  he  was  summoned.  Accustomed  to 
their  irregular  mode  of  lifh,  he  was  not  in  the  bahit 
of  sitting  up  for  them  tii  an  evening,  still,  be  always 
knew,  on  entering  the  utting-room  the  next  dar, 
either  by  some  directions  written  in  pendl,  or  by 
some  clothes  being  placed  there  for  him  to  brush, 
whether  or  not  the  two  friends  were  at  home-  Now 
on  that  morning  he  bad  found,  acipording  to  custom, 
a  short  pencilled  i«>teDi^,|^  f/Q'b^&gfe  ^ 


t^Oad  returned  OTCmight-  How  then  was  the  contin- 

'ued  silence  in  their  bedroom  to  be  accoanted  for  ? 
Like  a  sood  and  faithful  servant  he  bad  <£  coarse 
applied  nis  ear  to  the  door,  and  his  eye  to  the  key- 
faolo,  and  had  moreover  tamed  the  handle  and 
fimnd  the  door  to  be  locked  on  the  inside.  As  the 
day  advanced  he  grew  alarmed,  and  proceeded  to 
force  the  door.  Entering  the  room  on  tiptoe,  he  felt 
somewhat  reassured  when,  on  leaning  over  each  bed, 
he  saw  hy  the  dim  light  which  penetrated  throagh 

'  the  closed  shutters,  that  his  masters  were  to  all  ap- 
pearance peacefully  sleeping.  He  was  about  to  re- 
Ure  as  he  had  entered  with  the  greatest  caution, 
when  his  foot  struck  against  something  that  gave 
forth  a  ringing  sound  as  it  rolled  along  the  floor. 
^Te  had  evidently  kicked  against  a  sword. 

■A  frightful  suspicion  crossed  the  valet's  mind. 
Without  losing  a  moment  he  groped  his  way  to  the 
window,  threw  open  the  shutters,  and  saw  at  a 
glance  that  the  room  was  in  a  frightful  state  of  dis- 
order. Clothes  were  strewn  al»nt,  Aimitare  was 
overturned,  candlesticks,  vases,  and  various  knick- 
knacks  were  scattered  over  the  floor,  white  by  the 
side  of  each  bed  was  a  sword  the  bloody  stains  on 
which  too  clearly  indicated  that  a  desperate  encoun- 
ter, a  horrible  and  deadly  stru^lc,  had  taken  place 
between  these  men,  who,  as  if  in  bitter  derision  of 
thtitr  miserable  destiny,  reposed  side  by  side  like 
two  brothers  under  the  same  roof. 

At  the  sight  of  all  this  havoc  the  valet  uttered  a 
terrified  cry,  on  hearing  which  the  Marqnis  and  Lu- 
cien,  both  of  whom  had  appeared  dead,  rose  up  at 
the  same  in.<!tant  in  their  beds.  Both  were  ghastly 
pale ;  tucir  blood-stained  shirts  were  torn  to  rags  ; 
their  chests  punctured  with  wounds  ;  the  right  arm 
of  one  was  dreadfully  hacked,  while  the  neck  of  the 
other  showed  a  series  of  gashes  sickening  to  con- 
template. Spite,  however,  of  all  the  pain  they 
were  enduring,  spite,  too,  of  their  wcaknera,  and  of 
the  burning;  fever  which  consumed  them,  they  pre- 
served their  fitting  posture,  glaring  at  each  other 
out  of  their  glassy-looking  eyes,  enfeebled  it  is  true, 
but  still  not  vanquished.  So  long  as  they  had  suf- 
ficient strength  left  tlicm  to  injure,  they  would  con- 
tinue to  defy  each  other  with  proud  disdain. 

They  remained  thus  for  several  seconds.  Sud- 
denly Lucien  Claveau,  overcome  by  some  painful 
impression,  fell  heavily  back  and  gave  vent  to  a  loud 
sob.  At  this  cry  of  despair  the  Marquis  bounded  on 
his  bed  as  though  he  had  been  shot ;  a  shrill  sinister 
laugh  escaped  from  his  thin,  ghostlike  lips.  "  O  you 
are  crj'ing, — are  you?"  saiu  he  in  a  firm  voice; 
"  then  you  confess  yourself  vanquished  and  I  can 
now  pronounce  yon  to  be  a  cowMd." 

At  the  word  "  coward "  it  was  Lucien's  turn  to 
spring  up,  and  the  valet,  sole  witness  of  this  fright- 
fal  scene,  had  to  keep  him  from  throwing  himself 
upon  the  5Iarfiuis.  "la  coward  !  "  cried  Claveau, 
held  firmly  back  by  the  servant,  "  a  coward  !  Ah, 
I  have  committed  mv  share  of  crimes,  been  guilty 
of  countless  follies,  have  possibly  rendered  many 
persons  unhappy,  but  never  has  a  living  sou!  been 
entitled  to  say  that  Lucien  Claveau  was  a  coward, 
and  feared  to  face  danger,  even  though  death  might 
be  the  result.  You,  Marquis,  are  a  far  greater  vil- 
lain than  I  am,  for  you  are  incapable  of  repentance 

[  and  impotent  for  good.  A  moment  ago  when  I  was 
looking  at  you  covered  with  wounds,  I  forgot  my 
own  sufTertngs,  of  which  you  are  the  cause,  and  I 
foi^ve  you,  and  felt  a  reaJ  pity  for  you,  which  found 

'  Tent  in  the  first  tears  I  have  shed  for  many  years. 
And  yet  you  laugh  at  me  and  tannt  me,  and  still 
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dare  to  laugh  at  all  I  am  saying,  Tou  are  incapa- 
ble of  nnderstanding  a  heart  that  can  repent  and 
foi^ve.  Well,  know  that  I  agun  hate  and  despise 
yon.  Tou  have  styled  me  a  coward,  woundea  as 
we  both  are,  we  have  nrnther  of  us  strength  suffi- 
cient to  hold  a  sword,  sUU  both  of  us  ou^t  not  to 
remain  alive.  We  are  only  a  few  paces  distant 
from  each  o&ee.  Have  you  sufficient  strength  to 
hold  a  pistol  ?  " 

The  ilarquis  made  a  movement,  and  replied,  "  Ah, 
I  understand  you,  a  duel  with  pistols,  and  flien  we 
shall  have  done  with  each  other.  Joseph,"  stud  he, 
addressing  the  servant,  who  was  pale  with  fr^ht, 
"  take  those  two  pistols  on  the  mantelpiece,  load 
them  before  our  eyes,  and  hand  one  to  each  of  us, 
then  ^ive  the  signal ;  or,  better  still,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing with  evident  pain  towards  his  adversary,  "  let 
us  draw  lots  who  shall  blow  the  other's  brains  out." 

"  So  be  it,"  answered  Claveau.  "Joseph,  you 
have  beard  what  has  passed,  load  one  the  pis- 
tols." 

Joseph  made  a  pretence  of  going  out  to  execute 
the  oraers  which  he  had  received.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  he  find  himself  on  the  other  ride  of 
the  bedroom  door  than  he  quietly  locked  it,  and  ran 
off  to  a  doctor,  into  whose  hands  tLucieo  and  the 
Marquis  were  compelled  to  reagn  themselves.  Their 
cases  required  perfect  quiet 

Lucien  was  conveyed  by  his  friends  to  the  house 
of  a  distant  relative,  a  widow  lady  with  several 
children.  Assisted  by  her  eldest  daughter,  a  kind, 
simple,  country  girl,  she  attended  him  with  eo  much 
care  that  Claveau  recovered. 

His  heart  was  touched,  he  spoke  of  marri^e, 
promising  a  thorough  reformation  o£  his  fijrmer 
course  of  life  ;  and  he  did  marry.  To  enable  him 
to  withdraw  himself  completely  from  all  association 
with  his  old  companions,  it  was  decided  tliat  he  and 
his  young  wife  should  leave  Bordeaux,  if  only  for  a 
time.  But,  just  before  they  left,  chance  broiwht 
them,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  &ce  to  face  with 
the  Marquis  do  Lignano,  who  accosted  Lucien,  say- 
ing, "  I  had  heard  that  you  were  convalescent ;  but 
have  always  maintained  the  contrary,  because, 
coward  as  I  have  pronounced  vou  to  be,  I  did  not 
believe  you  coward  enough  to  hide  yonnelf  behind 
a  petticoat." 

Lucien,  merely  replying    Never  mind,"  passed 

on. 

The  Marquis  followed,  and  agun  hissed  his  taunt 

into  Lucien's  ear. 

The  excitement  consequent  npon  this  meeting 
kept  Lucien's  wife  awake  that  ni^t,  and  next  day 
she  was  too  ill  to  leave  her  room.  Her  husband  sat 
moodily  by  her  bedside  until  the  afternoon,  when, 
finding  that  she  bad  dozed  off  to  sleep,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Bordeaux  and  exact  revenge.  Chaf- 
ing with  anger  he  ha-itened  to  the  cafd  which  Lig- 
nano was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  rushing  up 
the  stairs,  and,  disregarding  the  salutations  of  several 
of  his  old  acquaintances,  who  advanced  to  greet  him 
after  his  long  absence,  made  straight  for  the  table  at 
which  his  enemy  was  seated.  l%e  Marquis  imme- 
diately rose. 

"  Well,  here  I  am,"  said  Lucien,  savagely,  and 
hardly  able  to  restrain  himself  from  clutcEng  Lig- 
nano by  the  throat. 

"  Pshaw  ! "  said  the  marquis,  contemptuously. 
«'6o  back  to  your  petticoat;  yon  are  too  great  a 
coward  for  my  notice." 

Lucien  seixed  him  by  the  coat  collar  vrith  one 
hand  and  the  skirts  with  the  oAeBr^aamcd  him 
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to  the  open  window,  and  held  him  over  the  balcony, 
then  said  coldly-  to  him,  "If  you'  do  not  ask  my 
pardon,  and  withdraw  you  words,  I  shall  let  you 
drop." 

The  ilarquls,  iu  the  grip  of  an  adTCrsary  whom 
he  knew  to  be  thoroughly  uorelenting,  had  never- 
theless the  audacity,  or  it  may  he  the  courage,  to 
reply,  "If  you  are  simply  acting,  and  do  not  intend 
to  let  me  drop,  you  are  a  cowivd.*' 

At  that  moment  an  old  aerraot  of  Lacien's,  who 
had  made  his  way  on  to  the  balcony,  whispered 
something  into  his  master' s  ear,  whereupon  Lucien 
ioBtsntly  carried  the  Marquis  back  into  the  apiu:t- 
ment  aod  released  his  hold  of  him.  Etardly  was  the 
Marquis  upon  hia  feet  again  before  he  Bj>rang 
towards  Lucien,  and  dealt  him  a  sharp  blow  in  the 
face.  To  the  surprise  of  those  present,  Lucien 
Claveau  ofi*ered  no  kind  of  response  to  this  new 
insult,  and  the  Marquis  retired,  saying, "  To-mmrow, 
wherever  you  please." 

Madame  Claveau,  on  awaking  ader  her  husband's 
departure,  had  been  seized  with  fainting  fits,  and 
was  become  delirious.  Claveau  held  a  brief  con- 
versation with  a  couple  of  acquEuntances,  and  then, 
quitting  the  ca£4  in  company  with  the  old  man  who 
had  been  sent  to  look  for  him,  drove  with  all  speed 
home.  In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  he  was  at 
bis  wife's  bed^de ;  calmed  by  the  mght  of  him,  she 
slept  When  she  woke  up  in  the  nuddle  of  the 
oight  Claveau  was  still  watching  over  her.  Afler 
convemng  affectionately  with  lum  for  upwards  of 
an  hoor,  she  gradually  dozed  off  again,  and  Claveau, 
BO  soon  as  she  was  sound  asleep,  stealthily  left  the 
house,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Bordeaux  to  a  ren- 
dezvous which  he  had  arranged  with  two  of  his 
friends  at  the  caf<S  on  the  preceding  aflemoon. 

He  was  lirst  at  the  appointed  spot,  but  had  not 
long  to  wait,  for  his  two  seconds  snortly  afterwards 
arrived,  and,  following  close  upon  them,  came  the 
Marquis,  accompanied  by  his  seconds. 

During  several  minutes  these  two  men  fought 
with  considerable  ardor;  th^  developed  all  their 
more  cunning  tricks,  and  each  endeavored,  in 
accordance  with  the  approved  rules  of  fence,  neatly 
to  spit  t^e  other  upon  au  sword's  point.  While  the 
enga^ment  was  thus  proceeding,  Lucien,  still  press- 
ing his  adversary  closely,  said  to  him,  "  You  gave 
me  a  blow  yesterday  with  your  fist;  as  yet  I  nave 
not  deigned  to  return  it,  but  I  intend  doing  so 
before  I  send  you,  as  I  shortly  shall,  to  your  last 
home."  The  pair  were  still  in  close  conQict  with 
each  other,  when  Lucien  rapidly  passed  his  sword 
under  his  left  arm,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  dealt 
the  Marquis  a  violent  blow  in  the  face.  Then, 
regaining  hold  of  his  weapon,  he  assumed  a  dclen- 
sive  position  before  Ligoano  had  time  to  recover 
himself,  for  the  blow  he  had  received  had  sent  him 
reeling  to  the  ground.  This  daring  fe^  the  moat 
audacious,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  occurred  in  a  dud, 
astounded  the  seconds.  The  Marquis  was  buide 
himself,  and,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  sprang  with  rused 
sword  ilpon  Lucien  Claveau,  who  calmly  and  confi- 
dently awfuted  lus  onslaueht. 

"Monsieur  le  Marquis,'  sud  he,  ** we  are  now 
quits." 

The  Marquis  renewed  his  attacks  agiun  and  agiun, 
but  aJways  to  find  himself  foiled.  Presently,  by 
a  rapid  movement,  Lucien  disarmed  the  Marqub, 
-  then,  thrusting  his  own  sword  downwards,  pinned 
him  by  his  ri^t  foot  to  the  ground.  After  a  few 
second  Lucien  drew  his  swcffd  out  and  handed  the 
Marquis  his  own  weapon. 


The  seconds  came  forward ;  Lignano  made  vain 
efforts  to  continue  stasding  upon  ho&  feet.  It  is 
useless,"  said  the  seconds  to  him,  "  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  you  can  go  on."  Glaring  at  hia  adversary 
with  a  savage  expression,  he  said  to  him,  It  is  not 
over  yet.  I  have  still  the  chance  q€  patting  a 
bullet  through  your  head." 

The  pistols  were  loaded.  The  impetuous  Marquis, 
regardless  of  the  pain  he  was  enduring,  hobbled 
along  until  he  arrived  at  the  ptnnt  where  he  was 
compelled  to  halt;  he  was  then  ten  paces  distant 
from  Claveau,  who  had  not  advanced  a  Bingle  step, 
and  who  remained  ifflmovable  while  he  received  tw 
Marquis's  fire. 

"  It  is  now  my  turn,"  said  he,  and,  advancing  five 
paces  towards  the  Marquis,  he  deliberately  took  ^m 
at  him.  ,  * 

"  Claveau,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  seconds,  *'  this 
will  never  do ;  it  b  nothing  leas  than  murder." 

Lucien  turned  round  and  faced  him.  "  Look 
here,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  bole  in  his  shirt  at  the 
shoulder,  from  which  drops  of  blood  were  oozing, 
showing  that  his  opponent's  ball  had  taken  effect. 
The  next  moment  be  fired,  and  the  Marquis  fell  with 
his  face  to  the  ground.  When  they  raised  him  he 
was  dead;  the  ball  had  pierced  his  forehead  and 
entered  the  brain. 

Lucien,  aft«r  having  had  his  wound  dressed  (it  was 
but  a  graze)  hastened  back  to  his  wife's  bedude  to 
find  that,  alarmed  anew  at  his  second  absence,  she 
had  relapsed.  At  night  she  was  in  the  utmost  dan- 
ger. Next  morning,  while  Claveau  had  gone  to 
steal  a  few  minutes^  rest  in  an  adjacent  chamber,  a 
commissary  of  police  arrived  at  the  house  to  arrest 
him  on  information  furnished  by  one  of  the  Mar- 
quis's seconds.  This  new  shock  killed  his  wife. 
Lucien,  in  the  bitterness  of  hia  grief,  threw  himself 
upon  her  lifeless  form,  and  was  only  removed  from 
it  with  difficulty.  Then,  assuming  an  air  of  calm- 
ness, he  said  he  was  ready,  and  the  next  moment, 
as  if  by  some  sudden  thought,  seized  one  of  a  pair 
of  pistols  which  were  always  kept  loaded,  on  the  top 
of  a  small  cabinet,  and,  placing  it  to  his  ear,  disposed 
irith  his  own  hand  of  the  last  of  the  Bordeaux  duel- 
lists. 


BRITONS  AT  BOULOGNE. 

There  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  which 
Londoners  are  in  the  habit  of  addressing  to  each 
other  towards  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
Ai^ust,  and  it  may  be  embodied  in  the  awful  words 
"  Where  do  you  all  expect  to  go  to  ?  "  and  no  more 
convincing-  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
L'homme  propose  mois  Dieu  dispose,  can  be  found 
than  in  the  replies  that  are  received  to  tixat  sol- 
emn question.  A  statistical  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I  hate  for  his  averages,  percentages,  and  pofm- 
lations,  once  took  the  trouble  to  gather  statistics 
concettuDg  the  people  who  don't  go  where  they 
originally  intended  to  go;  and  the  reaolt  of  hu 
labors  shows  that  oat  of  every  hundred  who  pro- 
pose to  go  to  Rome,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Norway, 
or  Iceland,  two  actually  go,  and  ninety-eight 
change  their  minds,  and  ^  to  Margate,  Rams- 
gate,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  or  Walton-on-the-Naze  in- 
stead. The  same  statistical  gentleman  is  good 
enough  to  inform  me  that,  of  these  ninety-eight,  thir- 
ty don't  go  to  Rome  because  when  you  are  at  Rome 
you  must  do  just  as  the  Romans  do,  which  they 
would  n't  hear  of  on  any  account ;  five  don't  go  to 
Hj^ditoranean  islands  becaose  they  have  seen  the 
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**  Corsican  Brothen,"  and  know  how  paasiooate  and 
TCveifgefttlthoeeBoiitlieTaeTsare;  nine  give  up  Syria 
because  of  possible  hostilities  between  t£e  Turks  and 
■  Greeks;  twenty  go  to  Harwich  instead  of  Norway, 
aa  after  all,  they  are  on  the  same  sea,  only  on  diSeiv 
ent  sidea ;  and  the  remainder  give  up  Iceland  be- 
cause their  chests  are  delicate.  But  if  every  one 
don't  go  where  he  originally  intended  to  go,  all  go 
somewhere,  and  perhaps  the  most  popular,  and  most 
reasonably  and  properly  popular,  of  all  watering- 
places  within  easy  reach,  is  Boulogne-sur^Mer.  It 
IB  usually  extremely,  not  to  say  inconveniently, 
crowded  in  the  height  of  the  season ;  and  one  reason 
for  this  is  that  people  who  are  a  cut  above  Mar- 

5 ate  and  Ramsgate,  and  not  up  to  Rome  or  the 
lake  of  Genera,  find  an  agreeable  and  econom- 
*  ical  compromise  may  be  made  by  stopping  at  Bou- 
loMie,  with  jterhaps  an  excursion  to'  Paris  and  back. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  I  attempt  any  alluuon  to  the 
two  different  routes  by  which  Boulogne  ma^  be 
reached,  I  shall  be  sneered  at  as  a  dealer  in  misera- 
ble commonplaces.  But  at  the  risk  of  this  conse* 
qnenco  I  cannot  refrain  from  imploring  people  who 
habitually  cross  the  Channel  via  Folkestone  and 
Boulogne,  or  Dover  and  Calais,  in  the  height  of  the 
pleasure  season,  to  give  one  turn  to  the  lumbering 
old  General  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Their 
boats  are  clumsyjin  appearance,  and,  compared  with 
the  dashing  short-sea  steamers,  they  are  certainly 
slow;  but  passengers  by  them  are  not  subjected  to 
the  di^oating  treatment  that  ther  would  be  sub- 
jected to  if  they  travelled  by  the  Folkestone  boats 
m  Jaly  or  Angost.  I  never  could  understand  why 
a  race  of  people  who  are  notorioiulr  averse  to  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  imposition  at  home  consent  to 
submit  so  quietly  to  abuse,  extorUon,  and  general 
ill-treatment  directly  they  begin  to  travel.  Oi^n  who 
would  resent  to  the  death  the  intrusion  of  a  super- 
numerary passenger  into  a  London  omnibus,  who 
would  drag  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  nearest 
police  court  a  cabman  who  did  n't  do  his  six  miles 
an  hour,  who  report  policemen  whom  they  catch 
smoking  on  duty,  who  never  leave  their  clubs 
without  making  an  entry  in  the  complaint  book, 
and  who  go  about  armed  offensively  and  defensive- 
ly agiunat  all  comers  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
from  their  own  homes,  are  transmuted,  by  some 
astounding  process  of  soctid  idchemy,  known  only 
to  railway  directors  and  steamboat  companiM  into 
long-BuSering  and  utterly  nncomplaining  martyrs 
directly  they  begin  to  tnkvel.  Feihaps  they  look 
upon  an  hoar's  delay  at  Folkestone,  before  the 
vessel  leaves  the  harbor,  as  an  unexpected  reprieve 
from  the  horrors  that  await  them  as  soon  as  the^ 
get  into  open  sea.  Perhaps  the  solace  that  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  having  a  number  of  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  —  from  having  as  many  as 
possible  "  in  the  same  boat,"  —  deadens  them  to  the 
fact  that  the  rulway  company  has  crowded  the 
steamer  that  is  to  take  them  across  the  Channel 
with  about  five  times  the  number  of  passengers  that 
it  can  conveniently  accommodate.  Perhaps  when 
they  are  out  at  sea,  and  all  helplessly  ill,  lying  one 
over  another  like  a  heap  of  unhealthy  silkworms, 
they  are  hardly  in  a  condition  to  protest  enei^ti- 
cally  against  the  preposterous  accommodation  that 
has  been  mmvided  fbr  them ;  and  perhaps,  when  they 
land  at  Boulc^ne,  all  o^er  considerations  are 
swamped  in  the  joy  they  feel  at  setting  foot  once 
more  upon  dry  ground. 

That  this  state  of  things  exists  only  at  the  very 
he^ht  of  the  season  I  readily  and  cheerfiilly  admit 


At  all  other  times  Uie  transport  to  the  Continent  Tia 
Fcdkestooe  is  evenrthing  that  could  be  wished ;  but 
as  the  height  of  the  season  is  just  the  period  when 
most  people  travel,  and  as  it  is  not  a  wholly  unfore- 
seen  circumstance  for  people  to  go  abroad  in  lai^ 
numbers  in  the  first  week  of  August,  and  as  the 
company  can  hardly,  therefore,  complain  that  they 
are  taken  by  surprise,  there  can  be  no  possible  ex- 
cuse for  a  want  of  adequate  steamboat  accommo- 
dation during  the  most  crowded  month  of  the  year. 
The  fact  is  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Southeastern  Railway  Company ; 
and  until .  an  opposition  boat  is  started  (of  which 
there  is  not  the  remotest  prospect)  matten  will  con- 
tinue as  they  are,  unless  a  decided  stand  is  made  by 
the  British  travelling  public  agtunst  tiie  lUsgusting 
wa^  in  which  tiiey  are  buddkd  toge^cr  during 
their  two  or  three  hours  of  agonizing  seasickness. 

The  approach  to  Boulogne  from  the  sea  is,  to  me, 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  its  features.  The  beau- 
tiful Etabliesement,  the  two  piers,  rushing  out  into 
the  sea  like  hotizontal  rockets,  the  broad  stretch  of 
yellow  sand,  dotted  with  bathing-machines,  the  pic- 
turesque fisher-quarter,  spreading  up  the  sides  of  the 
broken  cliff,  and  the  more  modern  town  nestling 
between  two  hills,  and  topped  by  the  mediasval  for- 
tress of  the  old  town  and  the  new  cathedral,  which, 
hideous  from  any  other  point  of  view,  looks  hand- 
some when  seen  from  the  sea,  combine  to  render  the 
approach  to  Boulogne  from  the  sea  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  satisfactory  land  and  water  scapes 
within  many,  many  miles  from  home.  As  the  steam- 
er comes  up  alongnde,  the  |»cture9que  fisher-girls 
and  portresses,  the  sunburnt,  sour-looking  custom- 
house ofHcers,  the  workmen  in  their  loose  blue 
blouses,  the  white  or  yellow  bouses  idong  the  quay, 
all  with  bright  green  verandas  or  Jalousies,  remind 
you  that  you  are,  at  all  events,  in  a  foreign  land, 
although  that  foreign  land  is  only  cocknified,  over- 
done Boulogne.' 

The  custom-house  ceremonies  are,  in  their  present 
modified  form,  ca«ly  complied  with.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  hand  over  your  keys  to  the  commission- 
noire  who  represents  your  hotel,  and  you  will  hetir  no 
more  of  your  luggage  until  it  is  deposited  in  your 
bedroom,  unopened,  an  hour  or  so  later. 

It  is  a  drawback  to  Boulogne  that  it  is  dreadfully 
fbll  of  bores.  One  is  sure  to  meet  all  the  donkeys 
of  one's  acquaintance,  either  staying  there,  or  pass- 
ing through  it  on  their  way  to  Paris  or  London.  It 
is  an  aggravating  thing  to  meet  the  moat  agreeable 
fellow  in  the  werld  three  times  a  day  for  six  weeks  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  fool  or  a  knave  the  infliction 
becomes  all  but  unendurable.  The  great  gatherings 
of  these  Boul<^e  donkeys  are  held  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  London  or  Folkestone  steamers,  on 
which  occasions  they  assemble  for  the  gentlemanly 
purpose  of  chaffing  the  miserable  passengers,  who  are 
handed  on  shore  sometimes  more  dead  than  alive. 

By  heavens  !  There  is  one  of  these  nuisances  wait* 
ing  me  as  I  land.  Rtttleton  Foto,  by  all  that 's 
unfortunate ! 

"  Ha,  Brown  I    Not  you  ?    No  ! " 

I  assure  him  of  my  identity.  ' 

'*  Hardly  knew  yon.  Had  a  roughish  passage,  I 
see.  Why,  you  look  more  like  a  statue  in  green  fat 
than  anything  else.  Your  hair 's  a  heartfi-broom  ; 
your  eyes  suggest  gooseberry  jam ;  your  lips  have 
run  into  your  nose ;  your  nose  is  flattened  into  your 
cheeks,  and  your  cheeks  are  all  ear.  Ha,  ah  I  Hit 
you  off  there." 

Foto  belongs  to  that  numerous  clan  who  profess 
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to  haTQ  an  eye  for  "  character."   He  is  fond  of  stm- 
and  jnides  lumaelf  on  his  powers  of  epigram- 
matic condenaation ;  so  I  pass  over  his  imperti- 
nence. 

"  Well,"  says  Foto,,when  I  have  affected  to  rec- 
ognize in  this  sketch  an  accarate  portrut  of  myself 
under  the  trying  circumstances  of  a  Channel  pass^, 
"glad  to  sec  YOU.  First  visit  here  ?  No?  O,  like 
me,  like  Boulogne,  and  often  come  here,  eh  ?  Nice 
place,  —  pretty  Bsh-girls.  Something  like  Masaniello 
ballet  done  in  baked  clay,  eh  ?  Ua  I  ha  !  Neat, 
that.  Grim  old  douaniers,  like  mahogany  monkeys, 
tritb  swords  instead  of  tails  between  their  legs." 

'*  Ah  1 "  I  observe.  "  I  hope  they  won't  open 
that  oblong  box.  It  contains  an  ecjuatorial  tele- 
scope worth  two  hundred  pounds." 

"  Open  it  ?  "  says  Foto.  "  Not  they.  They  nev- 
er search  anything.  All  a  sham,  sir.  Tried  'em 
once.  Told  *em  all  my  goods  were  contraband, 
and  innsted  on  having  my  luggage  searched.  Did 
tiiey  Beun;h  it  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  would  n't 
have  known  what  to  do  with  contraband  goods  if 
they'd  fbond  any.  Detective  police,  sir  "  (in  a  mys- 
terious whisper),  "  no  more  custom-hou.sc  olHccrs 
than  you  are, — not  so  much,  you  look  like — let 
me  see — tide-waiter,  I  should  say,  when  you're 
well.    Going     my  hotel  ?  " 

I  decidedly  answer,  "  No,"  irithoat  knowing  what 
his  hotel  is. 

"  Then  I  '11  move  to  yours.  Where  are  you  go- 
ins  ?  Christol's  ?  AH  right  Good  hotel  —  capi- 
ta table  d'hute  —  fine  house,  too,  but  service  might 
be  better.  Can't  breakfast  before  nine  a.  m.,  but 
it  *s  the  best  in  the  place  for  all  that"  So  I  am 
linked  to  Foto  for  the  term  of  my  visit 

Foto  was  right  about  Christol's  I  find.  It  u  a  good 
hotel ;  the  dinners  are  about  the  very  best  (taking 
their  moderate  prioe  into  consideration)  that  I  have 
met  with  in  the  coui^  of  a  tolerably  long  conrso  of 
Continental  travel.  The  bedroomS'  are  large  and 
clean,  and  the  charges  reasonable;  but  the  ** ser- 
vice" would  admit  of  improvement  towanls  the 
height  of  the  season.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  best 
hotel  in  the  place. 

I  find  the  company  at  Christol's  is  for  the  nin.«t 
part  English,  with  a  sprinkling  of  French  and  Bel- 
gians, and  (happily)  very  few  Germans.  For  to 
sit  next  to  a  middle-class  German  at  breakfast,  par- 
ticularly when  he  Is  eating  any  fish  with  a  tolerably 
stiff  backbone,  b  a  dreadful  indiction  to  an  English- 
man. A  German  will  grasp  such  a  fish  by  the  tail 
in  his  lefl  hand,  and  peel  Uio  fles^  from  tt  with  bis 
•knife  (clutching  that  instmment  by  the  blad«,  and 
utterly  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  handle^,  and 
inth  his  knife  he  will  convey  the  fruits  of  his  dex- 
terity to  the  very  root  of  his  tongue.  Fingers 
were,  no  doubt,  invented  before  forks ;  and  If  tbere 
were  a  German  proverb  to  this  effect,  a  Garnian 
would  probably  quote  it  to  me  if  I  took  the  liberty 
of  remonstrating  with  him  for  his  disgusting  beliav- 
lor.  Forks,  however,  are  not  discarded  by  Lim 
alU^ther,  for  as  they  were,  no  doubt,  Invented 
before  tooth-picks,  he  uses  them  in  their  stead. 

Boulogne  is  a  charming  town,  but  much  more 
might  be  made  of  it  if  its  tradespeople  did  not  look 
BO  exclusively  to  immediate  profit.  The  glaring 
port  might  easily  be  converted  into  a  shady  boule- 
vard, the  pier  might  be  -widened,  especially  at  its 
sea  extremity,  and  the  bathing  arrangements  might 
decidedly  be  improved.  It  is  very  well  for  persons 
of  both  sexes  to  bathe  together  under  proper  restric- 
tions of  costume,  but  at  Boulogne  the  restrictions 


are  merely  nominaL  Formerly  there  existed  an 
actual  clasnfication  of  batben.  Ladies  in  ordinary 
bathing-gowns  bathed  by  themselves,  and  so  aWo 
did  gentlemen  in  calefons,  while  for  those  of  both 
sexes  who  chose  to  adopt  a  sufficient  costume  there 
was  a  third  space  reserved.   But  these  distinctions 

—  excellent  and  all-sufficient  in  their  war — have 
only  a  nominal  existence  at  the  present  day ;  and 
persons  of  both  sexes,  clad  in  every  variety  of  in- 
sufficient costume,  intermingle  without  distinction. 
The  bathing-machines  are  wholly'  insufficient  in 
number  to  meet  the  demand  that  is  made  for  tbem 
on  a  fine  day  at  high  water,  and  the  damsel  who  is 
there  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  them  in  an 
ascertained  rota  is  open  to  corruption.  The  ma- 
chine-drivers Invariably  bother  you  for  sous  when 
they  take  you  into  the  water  and  when  they  bring 
you  out  of  it ;  and  if  you  do  not  comply  with  their 
demands  they  have  a  trick  of  leaving  your  machine 
in  the  water  when  the  tide  is  rising,  until  you  have 
six  or  eight  inches  of  sea  above  its  flooring. 

If  you  bathe  at  low  water  you  have  a  walk  of 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  to  the  sea, 
over  sand  80  aofl  that  you  sink  ankle-deep  into  it,  or 
80  wet  that  your  boots  are  ruined  before  you  have 
worn  thcin  a  week.  It  Is  true  that  you  can  walk 
for  a  short  portion  of  the  way  on  a  narrow  plank  ; 
but  the  plank  is  wholly  insuOicient  to  accommodate 
the  numbers  who  flock  to  the  sea  at  the  sams  hour 
on  a  One  day. 

Many  of  these  inconveniencos   are  of  recent 

frowth,  and  might  easily  be  aboli&hed.     An  omni- 
u.s  should  run  from  the  shore  to  the  sea  at  low  I 
water,  and  a  charge  of  two  sous  per  passenger  . 
would  certainly  make  it  remunerative.  ! 

These  arc  the  drawbacks  to  Boulogne  bathing ; 
its  advantages  are,  on  the  other  hanij^  very  great  I 
The  sand  is  magnificent,  and,  except  at  the  hour  of 
extreme  low  water,  without  a  pebble.  The  machines  ■ 
are  ipoil^  the  shore  is  safe,  and  an  ample  supervision 
is  exercised  over  the  safety  of  the  bathers  by  the 
men  of  the  Humane  Society,  —  who,  the  by,  also 
dun  ^'ou  for  sous  if  you  happen  to  swim  into  their 
vicinity.  The  exercise  of  a  little  more  control  over 
the  bathing  authorities  and  drivers  on  the  samls,  a 
larger  supply  of  bathing-machines,  and  an  actual 
separation  of  the  sexes,  unless  they  are  properly 
clothed,  would  render  Boulogne  bathing  as  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  on  the  French  coast,  as  it  is 
alp'ady  .superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  England. 

TJie  Boulogne  boats,  in  the  season,  are  always 
very  full  of  bndcs  and  bridegrooms,  and  the  dodges, 

—  the  harmless,  transparent  dodges  that  these  mis- 
taken people  retort  to  in  order  to  disarm  suspicion, 
are  alwa^-s  amusing.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however, 
Uiat  it  18  usually  the  husband  who  is  the  most 
ashamed  of  his  condition.  Girls,  who  in  their  ordi- 
nary relations  are  remarkable  for  a  timid,  shrinking, 
bashful  nerrousne."?,  often  develop  into  brides  of 
astounding  sdufjfrold,  and  actually  appear  to  rejoice 
openly  in  the  dignity  of  a  three-days'  wifehood; 
whereas  men  who  have  acquired  a  sort  of  celebrity  for 
cool  nonchalance,  and  who  are  generally  supposed 
by  their  friends  to  be  equal  to  any  emei^ency,  — 
men  who  in  dilTicuU  and  trying  moments  have  uni- 
formly lichavcd  with  circumspect  coolness  and  un- 
doubted pluck,  tremt)Ie  at  the  publicity  of  a  wedding, 
and  would  almost  faint  if  they  bad  the  smallest 
notion  that  any  soul  in  the  town  suspected  them  of 
having  been  recentiy  mmied. 

But  I  suppose  there  never  was  yet  a  newly  naar- 
ried  couple,  the  newneas  of  whoso  marriage  was  not 
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a  palpable  fact  to  tbeir  greenest  fellow-travellers. 
There  is  always  an  lur  of  consciousness  about  them, 
• — a  fidgety  desire  to  appear  snpematurally  easy 
and  unembarrassed,  —  a  contemptuous,  not  to  sa^ 
defiant,  bearing  towards  their  brides,  —  that  is 
assumed  for  the  occasion,  of  course, — an  endeavor 
to  look  as  though  to  cross  the  Channel  in  a  new  tall 
hat,  blue  frock-coat,  white  wwrtcoat,  dore-colored 
trousers,  patent-leather  boots,  lemon-colored  gloves, 
and  a  half-gninea  cameUa,  were  an  every-day  occur- 
rence with  them.  I  know  a  very  cunning  fellow 
who  changed  his  wedding  garments  for  a  tourist  suit 
o(  the  coarsest  make,  and  compelled  his  bride  to  "  go 
off"  in  last  year-but-one's  alpaca,  and  a  winter 
bonnet,  and  who,  on  getting  into  the  railway 
carriage  that  was  to  take  him  and  his  bride  to 
Folkestone,  disarmed  suspicion  among  his  fellow- 
travellers  by  requesting  them  to  allow  his  niece  to 
sit  near  the  window.  But  Fate  is  not  to  be  so 
easily  balked,  and  Kemesis,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Newman's  postilion,  who  drove  them  to  the  station, 
came  up  to  the  carrifige  window  with  a  favor  as  big 
as  a  cheese-plate  in  his  button-hole,  and  covered 
them  with  confusion  by  wishing  his  honor  and  his 
honor's  goad  lady  all  health  and  happiness,  a  lon^ 
life,  and  a  nomerous  progeny.  The  harmless  fib 
about  their  supposed  relationship  crumbled  to  atoms 
on  the  spot,  —  the  uncle  sank  into  his  boots,  and  his 
niece  (who  wasn't  at  all  ashamed  of  her  newly 
acquired  dignity,  and  who,  indeed,  had  beeq  secret- 
ly chafing  at  having  to  hide  her  nuptial  light  under 
an  alpaca  bushel)  smiled  in  triumph  at  the  first  of 
probably  a  long  succession  of  matrimonial  victories. 

The  French  orides  and  bridegrooms,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  very  little  delicacy  in  proclaiming  their 
newly  ac(iuired  relationship.  A  Frenchman  likes  to 
be  the  focu3  of  a  crowd,  and  he  has  no  idea  of  sub- 
siding into  social  obscurity  immediately  after  the 
marriage  ceremony.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his  con- 
dition ;  he  mentions  the  fact  of  his  recent  marriage 
at  erer^  table  dlidte,  and  appears  to.  ^lory  in  his 
distinction.   Perhaps  he  is  rigat: ' ' 

The  Boulogne  FrencJIarlcn  are  not  pleasant  speci- 
mens of  their  coanttyiaon.  They  are  very  rude  to 
English  ladies,  wh^they  elbow  off*  the  trottoir  into 
the  road-mud  wjjftout  ceremony,  and  they  are  very 
defiant  to  En^sh  gentlemen.  Perhaps  the  behav- 
ior of  some  Q[  the  Boulogne  Englishmen  may  have 
something  ^  do  with  this.  They  are  often  extreme- 
ly rude  ajufl  overbearing ;  for  there  are  many  Eng- 
lish cads  aft  Boulogne,  and  it  is  perhap  as  unfair  to 
take  a  Bjoulogne  Frenchman  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
his_natIo(n  as  it  would  be  to  take  the  flashy  young 
Britonr-who  puflF  bad  cigars  into  the  ladies'  faces  on 
the  pufer  as  fair  examples  of  an  English  gentleman. 
Th*  Jtruth  must  be  told,  Boulogne  is  a  cheap  and 
P^^^ant  place,  easily  and  cheaply  accessible,  and 
full  indeed  of  cads  of  both  nations.  Besides,  a 
^^^chman  is  polite  onl^  to  his  friends.  Towards 
Bangers  his  demeanor  is  usually  characterized  by 

e  most  aelSsh  insolence.  We  Britons  are  bad 
<^fiough  in  that  respect,  but  in  our  bdiavtor  to 
Vtrangors  we  are  a  nation  of  Chesterfields  compared 
Bvith  tho  average  Frenchmen  of  Paris  and  Bou- 
logne. 

I  I  remember  going  down  to  the  railway  station 
'lone  day,  to  make  some  inquiries  about  the  tidal 
ftraios  of  the  ensuing  month,  not  then  published. 
iThe  express  from  Paris  had  just  come  in,  and  there 
fvraa  the  customary  collection  of  solemn  Englishmen, 
ffussy  ladies,  screaming  children,  and  pushing  French- 
[  men,  that  go  to  make  up  a  travelling  crowd  at 


Boulogne.  A  Frenchman  in  a  hurried  crowd  is 
always  an  undesirable  neighbor;  in  the  first  place 
he  gets  hotter  sooner  than  any  other  European,  he 
takes  more  unpleasant  means  to  correct  his  temper- 
ature, —  peppermint  drops  and  cloves  of  garlic  are 
his  favonte  panaceas,  —  he  stamps  on  more  corns, 
he  digs  his  etbowa  into  more  sides,  he  growls  out 
more  unpleasant  expletives,  and  he  has  more  curi- 
ous bundles  of  strange  and  undecided  shape  nndor 
his  arm,  than  any  other  traveller  present. 

There  was  a  hot,  fiissy,  pepperminty  little  French- 
man on  this  occasion  who  appeared  to  have  fallen 
foul  of  a  sardonic  gendarme,  who  looked  (as  most 
gendarmes  do)  like  Mcphistopheles  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances. The  traveller  had  lost  the  voucher  for 
his  luggage,  and  the  gendarme  would  n't  give  up  the 
luggage  without  the  voucher,  and  thereupon  issue 
was  joined.  They  both  got  into  a  furious  rage  about 
it,  and  stamped  and  danced  away  at  each  other  as 
the  manner  of  angry  Frenchmen  is  to  do.  When 
the  quarrel  had  reached  its  height,  and  the  two  dis- 
putants, together  with  the  station-master,  all  the 
clerks  and  porters,  and  such  other  Frenchmen  as 
happened  to  be  present,  were  dancing  at  each  other 
like  fiends  in  a  pantomime,  a  tall,  burly  Englishman, 
with  a  Ing  brown,  bushy  beard,  and  an  expression 
of  countenance  remarkable  for  its  irresistible  objec- 
tiveness,  placed  himself  between  the  gendarme  and 
the  luggage  clfumant,  and  said  to  the  former,  in  the 
very  worst  French  I  ever  heard, — but  with  the 
most  exquisite  coolness  imaginable,  —  "  Vous  fachez 
vous  quito  unnecessarily.  Don't  mettez  vous  dans 
un  rage.  Prenez  le  froidment  comme  moi.  Vous 
Otes  comme  tout  votre  nation  :  beaucoup  trop  flur- 
ried about  everything  1 "  Human  gendarme  could  n't 
stand  this,  and  the  outr:^ed  Frenchman  fell  upon 
the  big  Englishman  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Vio- 
lon,  utterly  unresisting.  I  recc^ized  him  as  a  gen- 
tleman whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  a  year  or 
two  before  in  Scotland, — a  Mr.  Bolton  Rasper, — 
who  amused  me  much  by  his  talent  for  discovering 
grievances.  I  went  before  the  jnge  de  paix  t^e 
next  dayt  when  my  friend's  case  came  on,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  only  interfered  with  the  beat  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  tad  he  got  off  with  a  fine  of  a 
few  francs  and  a  very  long  caution,  which  he  did  n't 
understand  a  word  of. 

Mr.  Bolton  Rasper  was  veir  much  obliged  to  me 
for  my  kind  interference  on  his  behalf,  and  at  my 
suggestion  —  it  was  weak  of  me  —  took  rooms  in 
my  hotel.  He  was  a  very  amusing  fellow  in  his 
way.  He  was  not  like  otoer  men  with  his  griev- 
ances, —  he  had  a  special  talent  for  sniffing  them  out 
from  a  long  way  off,  and  when  he  had  scented  one 
he  would  atalk  it  until  he  had  tracked  it  to  its  lair, 
and  then,  IT,  as  it  generaUy  would,  it  politely  en- 
deavored to  avoid  him,  he  would  rush  at  it,  collar  it, 
and  pin  it  down,  with  anairof  obtruriverengnation, 
whicn  seemed  to  say,  *'  Here  *s  another  of  'em  I 
■  Come!  None  of  that,  you  know!  I  know  what 
France  is,  bless  you  I  Coma  I  Down  upon  me ! 
Crush  me  I  Never  mind  mo, — I 've  got  no  fiHends." 
And  when  it  did  come  down  upon  him  (as  it  gener? 
ally  did.  If  it  was  a  grievance  of  any  spirit  at  all),in- 
stead  of  utterly  overwhelming  and  completely  crush- 
ing him,  as  his  manner  led  one  to  expect  it  must  of 
necessity  do,  he  came  out  of  the  ordeal  as  a  strong, 
healthy  man  comes  out  of  the  sf-a  on  a  fine  brisk 
day,  -with  a  warm  genial  glow  that  it  did  one  good 
to  look  at.  In  point  of  fact,  a  real,  substantial 
grievance  did  Mr.  Bolton  Rasper  all  the  good  in  the 
world,  and  developed  in  him  a  spirit  of  defiant  mar- 
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tTrdom,  which  vould  have  been  creditable  id  an 
early  Chrbtian.  If  he  saw  a  Frenchgian  coming 
towards  him  on  a  narrow  footway,  be  would  etep 
aside  into  the  mud  long  before  the  Frenchman 
came  up,  wait  in  the  roau-fiUh  until  he  had  passed, 
and  then  h^  would  turn  to  the  nearest  Englishman 
and  say,  "  There,  sir;  that 's  their  French  politeness. 
I  am  a  foreigner,  — a  guest,  an  object  of  sympathy 
and  of  respect,  and  the  dirty  scoundrels  elbow  mo 
into  the  mud."  He  would  studiously  select  the  very 
worst  places  in  the  theatras,  that  he  might  complain 
that  in  a  French  theatre  you  could  see  nothing. 
He  would  select  the  most  miserable  fiacre  on  the 
stand,  when  he  wanted  to  drive,  that  he  might  com- 
'  pare  it  with  the  luxury  of  a  London  fbur-wbeeler. 
He  would  dine  da^r  after  day  in  a  two-franc  restau- 
rant, not  because  it  was  economical,  but  because  it 
made  him  ill.  When  ho  travelled  on  a  French  rail* 
way  be  made  a  point  of  gutting  into  a  carriage  full 
of  babies,  aod  when  he  bought  French  boots  be 
bought  them  too  tight  In  short,  1  never  came 
across  a  msn  who  so  systematically  mortified  the 
Hcsh,  or  who  looked  bo  well  afler  it.  Mr.  Boltoo 
Rasper  is  a  tolerably  decent  specimen  of  a  very 
lame  class  of  Euglieh  grumblers. 

I  leave  Boulogne  long  before  I  am  tired  of  it,  and 
I  leave  it  because  of  Puimeby.  I  have  got  used  to 
Foto  —  I  can  stand  Rasper  —  but  I  cannot  put  up 
with  numeby.  Flumeby  is  a  literary  gentleman 
with  unrealized  aspiradons.  He  is  very  young^,  very 
coDceltsd,  not  at  all  amusing,  and  po^e^ed  witb  an 
irresistible  propensity  for  making  outrageous  and 
impossible  puns  at  every  turn  the  dialo^o  happened 
to  take.  He  had  triea  bis  band  (quite  unsuccess- 
fully) at  every  variety  of  light  literature,  he  had 
for  years  inundated  chatty  magazines  and  comic 
periodicals  with  his  cffiiuons,  accompanied  with  a 
polite  intimation  that  "  he  had  a  large  stock  of  simi* 
lar  articles  on  hand,  which  he  believed  would  do  for 
their  entertaining  paper";  but  the  proprietors  of 
these  journals,  not  wisning,  I  suppose,  to  have  their 
papers  "  done  for,"  were  invariably  blind  to  the  ad- 
vantages that  Mr.  Sparkleton  Ptumeby  submitted 
to  them.  His  great  ambition  was  to  get  a  burlesque 
played  at  a  metropolitan  theatre,  — ^lie  had  written 
about  fifteen,  all  (x  which  were  well  known  to  the 
stage  door-keepers  of  all  tba  London  theatres,  —  but 
as  those  fbnctionarieB  bad  orders  not  to  send  any 
of  Mr.  Flumeby's  manuscripts  into  the  manor  s 
sanctum,  it  will  be  understood  that  it  was  just  pos- 
nble  that  their  systematic  rejection  did  not  alto- 
gether depend  upon  their  want  of  merit.  He  was 
engaged  in  writing  a  Paotomime  —  on  speculation 
— ■  when  I  met  him  at  Boulogne,  which  be  hoped  to 
"  get  off"  In  the  course  of  the  autumn. 

The  following  conversatioo  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  Plumeby's  qualifications  for  his  work :  — 

Plumeuy.  Ha,  Brown  I  How  de  do,  this  morn- 
ing V  —  how  de  dew  this  morning  ?  See  ?  —  dew — 
morning  —  dew  falls  in  the  morning  —  eh?  Ifii! 
bal 

Myself  (wi&  austerity).  It  is  indeed  so.  Bat 
what  brought  you  here  ? 

Pluueby.  Ob  —  Soutbeastorn  rulway  and  the 
Alexandra. 

IUysklv.  I  referred  rather  to  the  object  you 
had  in  coming  here,  than  to  tbe  means  of  locnuo- 
tion  you  employed." 

pLUMRBY.  Oh,  ah.  I 've  como  here  to  write 
my  Pantomime.  That 's  the  cock  I 'm  going  to  fight, 
in  other  words  that 's  the  Bantam  I 'm  going  to  back. 
Bantam  I 'm  —  Pantomime,    Ua !  ba ! 

li 


Myself.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  devot- 
ing yourself  to  that  amusing  department  of  litera- 
ture. 

pLUMEBY.  0  yes,  —  my  seventieth.  Not  had 
them  all  played  yet,  though.  In  fact,  none  of  them. 
Can't  get  definite  replies  from  managers.  Every 
time  I  send  in  a  burlesque  they  return  me  an  extKa 
vague  answer  —  extravaganza.  Joke,  you  know. 
Ha!  ha! 

Myself.  May  1  inquire  the  subject  of  your 
pantomime  ? 

Ploheby.  You  mOT.  What  do  you  think  of 
dusfor'a  subject?  "Harlequin  Horace  Walpole, 
or  the  Demon  Warren  Hastings  and  tbe  Tenant-in- 
Tdl-aftcr-posnbility-of-issue-extinct.''  That  ought 
to  go  like  steam.  I  think, — a  auccit  d'estme,— 
succe's  de  steam.   Ua !  ha ! 

I  can  stand  it  no  longer.  I  break  from  Plumeby, 
book  my  place  by  tbe  utemoon  boat,  pack  up,  uid 
fly  to  ouier  dimes. 


BABY  TRAVELLERS. 

ExGLlsu  travellers  on  the  Continent  rarely  or 
never  take  young  children  with  them.  French  peo- 
ple do,  Russians  do,  and  so  do  Americans,  though 
tbe  latter  seem  to  prefer  boys  and  girls  just  out  of 
the  Dur^ry.  Grermans,  however,  seem  to  be  the 
great  ofieadera,  wealthy  persons  of  that  nation 
thlnklag  no  shame  to  be  accompanied  by  entire 
familie^  children,  goveroesses,  nurses,  wet-nurses, 
and  all.  What  n'ah  one  people  and  another,  chil- 
dren are  numerous  enough  on  the  great  routes  to 
form  a  distinct  feature  in  tourist  life,  a  class  well 
worth  studying,  a  race  who  supply  to  observers  per- 
haps the  most  distinct  and  curious  of  all  subjects  of 
speculation.  They  are,  to  begin  with,  bo  very  sep- 
arate and  so  very  national.  We  would  undertake 
in  any  hotel  on  the  Continent  to  tell  the  nationality 
of  any  child  by  the  arrangements  made  for  his  or 
her  food,  and  by  his  or  her  relations  to  the  servants. 
There  b  the  American  child,  first,  whose  position  is 
the  simplest  and  easiest  conceivable.  She,  If  above 
three  years  of  age,  is  "  a  grown-up,"  paid  for  like 
any  other  guest,  cntitied  to  the  same  privUegea, 
displaying  the  same  entire,  independence  of  any 
kind  of  control,  and  evindng  all  the  cnrloiu  nationu 
contempt  for  servants  of  all  grades.  An  American 
child  or  four  in  a  Swiss  hotelis  perfectly  capable  of 
ordering  a  petU  verre  after  dinner,  and  if  she  did 
would  get  it  without  the  slightest  interference  from 
mamma,  or  tbe  governess,  or  indeed  any  human  be- 
ing except  possibly  tiie  waiter,  who  would  speedily 
be  brought  to  a  due  sense  of  bis  position  and  respon* 
sibilities.  Dining  at  Zurich,  a  few  days  rince,  the 
writer  noticed  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  kind.  She 
was  a  bright^yed,  fair-haired  little  thing,  probably 
seven  years  old,  but  la  appearance  scarcely  five, 
who  marched  into  the  room  with  the  air  of  mingled 
curiosity  and  pomp  so  comical  In  sharp  children, 
made  way  for  her  father,  a  grave  man  of  fifty,  but 
calmly  ordered  her  mother  to  take  another  chair. 

Mwnma  had  seated  herself  outside  ber  husband, 
and  Babyintended  to  sit  between  her  and  tbe  gor- 
emesB.  Thb  arrangement  accomplished,  and  a 
waiter  who  proffered  a  high  chair  summarily  sent 
into  disgrace.  Baby  unrolled  her  napkin,  read  tbe 
menu  carefuUy,  remarked  tiiat  she  liked  sweets,  and 

travely  went  in  for  dinner.  Of  ten  or  twelve 
ishes  that  child  tasted  every  one,  insisted  on  a  sep- 
arate glass  of  claret,  and  at  hut  fixed  the  affections 
of  her  over-filled  little  person  on  some  cheesecakes. 
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First  she  ate  her  ovn  share.  Then  she  sidled  up  to 
her  governess,  remarked  in  American  that  she  nad 
not  Bad  hidf  enough,  and,  in  French,  that  the  lady 
(^posite  tras  clearly  English,  and,  under  cover  of 
her  chatter,  quietly  rtole  and  btdted  the  poor  wo- 
man's cheesecakes.  Then  she  turned  to  her  mother ; 
but  her  moUier  had  passed  the  dish,  aad  ve  thoi^ht 
she  uraa  at  the  end  of  her  resources.  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  In  the  shrillest  and  calmest  of  trebles  she  ordered 
the  head  waiter,  tiian  about  fifty  feet  off,  "  to  bring 
papa  some  more  cheesecakes,"  clutched  three,  and, 
putting  one  on  the  ^[ovemess'a  plate,  —  either  out  of 
a  theory  of  restitution,  as  we  hope,  or  an  idea  of 
making  her  an  accomplice,  as  we  fear,  —  bolted  the 
other  two,  and  then  nudged  her  mother  for  admira- 
tion. With  insignificant^variations  of  circunuitance 
she  was  the  typical  American  female  child  as  en- 
countered in  Switzerland,  —  the  most  independent, 
self-helpful,  greedy  little  imp  alive. 

Male  children  fix) in  that  Contiaent,  we  are  bound 
to  say,  are  different ;  their  main  characteiiatics  being 
a  pMtentouB  graTitr,  and  a  certiun  slow,  but  real, 

SDliteneas  wonderful  to  behold.  Outeide  the  table 
'hdte  the  last  remnant  of  self-rratraint  seems  to  be 
thrown  balconies  are  turned  into  {^v-rooms, 
passages  into  racecourses,  till  the  entire  Duilding 
seems  given  over  to  shriU-voiced,  dyspeptic,  high- 
spirited  little  imps,  who  in  an  hour  or  so  atbract  to 
tneir  sides  a  cosmopolitan  assembly  of  all  colors  and 
ages,  make  them  all  as  wicked  as  themselves,  and, 
we  are  bound  to  add,  mle  them  all  with  the  moat 
serene  aplomb. 

Next  to  the  American  children,  the  Grerman  are 
the  most  prominent ;  but  their  prominence  is  not  at 
dinner.  There  they  are  at  work  on  the  business  df 
life,  and  are  remarkable  only  from  the  half-<]uizzical, 
half-servile  attention  paid  to  them  by  their  fathers, 
and  their  astounding  linguistic  capacity.  One  of 
them,  who  sat  opposite  us  a  fortnight  since,  a  meek, 
staid-looking,  self-impressed  little  person,  with  red 
hur,  talked  three  langaiwes  mtn  equal  fluency, 
ordered  her  father's  wine,  dictated  some  extraonu- 
nary  combination  of  footstools  and  chairs  which  ulti- 
mately seated  her  about  six  inches  above  the  table, 
and  wag  watched  by  her  father,  a  widower  obviously, 
with  a  sort  of  admiring  awe.  Somehow  she  was 
like  Pauline  in  Currev  Bell's  ViUefle,  and  before 
she  bad  been  in  the  hotel  threfl  hours  some  specialty 
in  the  child  was  recognized  ;  even-body  noaded,  or 
rather  bowed,  to  her,  —  salutes  which  she  returned 
with  the  gravest  of  inclinations,  —  and  the  waters 
watched  lier  as  if  thnr  places  depended  on  her 
fiat  _  . 

We  have  an  impression,  quite  without  evidence, 
that  her  father  was  a  man  of  considerable  rank,  but 
anyhow,  in  twenty-fonr  hours  the  child  had  made 
her  presence  ^stinctly  felt  throughout  the  house,  and 
so  completely  asserted  her  position  that  if  she  had 
ordered  champi^ne  for  break&st  some  one  would 
have  brought  it  without  a  glance  to  seek  the  father's 
consent.  She,  of  course,  was  not  ^^cal,  being  in 
'  her  way  a  character ;  and,  as  we  suspect,  but  do  not 
know. aided  by  her  father's  place  in  the  world; 
but  it  is  true  that,  next  to  the  Americans,  the  Ger- 
mans seem  to  accord  their  children  the  most  liberty, 
to  treat  them  with  the  least  reference  to  disparity 
of  agjb.  Both  naUons  spend  for  their  children,  too, 
with  a  liberality  which  approaches  extravagance; 
the  Germans  lugging  about  small  armies  of  retainers, 
and  the  Amencana  submitting,  on  their  behalf,  to 
the  meet  preposterous  chums.  We  met  in  the  Ober- 
land  one  party  of  nine,  for  whom  a  careful  moUier 


had  not  only  engaged  tune  mul^  but  nine  guides, 
all  strictly  chaiged  to  prevent  the  slightest  attempt 
at  rapid  motion. 

The  French  children  are  much  laa  indepen- 
dent. French  mothers  also  fdlow  their  chilaren 
to  Join  the  table  d'hdte,  but  they  do  not  allow  thorn 
such  independence;  on  the  contrary,  restraining 
them,  if  anything,  more  than  English  people  do. 
On  die  other  hand,  they  pay  them  infinitely  more 
attention.  A  Frenchman  cares  probably  a  great 
deal  more  about  his  dinner  than  an  Englishman, 
but  he  will  interrupt  it  much  more  frequently  to 
talk  to  a  child,  will  mix  its  wine  more  carefully, 
will  discuss  with  a  waiter  more  at  length  the  suit- 
ability of  particular  dishes.  The  American  child 
seems  to  rule  the  family  much  more ;  but  the  French 
child  absorlw  it,  and  has,  we  suspect,  much  more 
influence  upon  its  movements.  It  is  very  unusual, 
for  example,  for  any  but  a  French  family  to  seat  a 
servant  at  dinner ;  but  they,  if  they  have  children 
with  them,  do  it  constant^,  solely  ^t  the  little 
ones  may  be  well  and  quickly  Uraked  afler,  and 
compelled  rigidly  to  observe  le$  convenances, 

A  certain  forethought  for  the  Kttle  people,  a  sense 
that  they  have  rights,  is  very  perceptible  in  their 
arrangements ;  the  caxG  sometunc^,  no  doubt,  degen- 
erating into  miost  injurious  fondness.  We  saw  a 
French  father  whose  son,  about  five,  had  expressed 
a  wish  for  water  en  route  to  Chur,  pay  a  franco  for  a 
glass,  then,  as  the  train  started,  buy  the  glass  itself, 
and  then,  when  the  little  imp  threw  glass  and  water 
out  of  vrindow  in  a  pet  at  the  dtday,  take  him  on  his 
knee  and  spend  half  an  hour  in  vain  attempts  to 
bring  him  to  a  happier  mood.  One  could  under- 
stand after  that  why  freedom  of  bequest  scema 
unnatural  to  Frenchmen.  Sulklness  among  French 
travelling  ehildren  is,  however,  very  rare.  As  a 
rule,  they  seen  as  happy  as, birds;  and  like  birds 
they  are  everrwherc  at  once,  till  they  form  a  dis- 
tinct feature  in  the  prospect.  Their  momentary 
importance  pleases  thnn,  and  so  does  the  variety  of 
scene,  and  when  not  suffering  torments  from  indi- 

festion  they  generally  contrive  to  fill  the  hotels  with 
fe  and  movement,  and  happy  if  somewhat  shrill 
laughter.  Though  not  left  independent,  they  are 
left  with  servants  much  more  than  English  children 
are,  and  not  always  with  the  most  beneficial  result. 
They  see  too  much  of  the  great  vice  of  French  ser- 
vants,—  their  indifference  to  truth.  Approaching 
Paris  from  the  south  a  little  while  since,  the  writer 
and  his  wife  noticed  a  child,  obviously  of  very  good 
class,  attended  by  two  nursemaids,  and  a  young 
seminarist,  whose  relation  to  the  party  was  not 
easily  intelligible.  Arriving  at  t3ie  ticket  station, 
the  superior  bonne  produced  two  tickets,  and  re- 
marked audibly  that  she  intended  to  carry  the  child 
through  without  paying  for  a  third.  The  littie  lady 
was  about  seven ;  but  the  conducteur  was  informed 
witii  all  the  gravity  of  a  Frenchwoman  when  tell- 
ine  a  deliberate  lie,  that  she  was  under  two. 
"Under  two !  but  —  Mesdames."  It  was  of  no  use, 
she  was  under  two,  and  the  conducteur  turned  to 
the  theological  student,  still  reading  his  breviary. 
"  At  least,  Monsieur,  you  will  not  affirm  a  story  so 
monstrous,  so  incredible."  The  seminarist  half 
raised  his  eyelids,  bowed  in  a  manner  quite  sacro- 
sanct, and  replied,  "I  know  the  child,  and  she  is 
under  two."  "  Well,"  affirmed  the  conducteur,  with 
some  slight  temper,  "  if  you  get  that  child  through 
the  barrier  without  a  ticket  1  '11  eat  her,"  and  dis- 
appeared. The  women  seemed  frightened, hav- , 
ing,  we  suspect,  received  the  fare  from  their  mistress. 
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—  and  we  anticipated  a  scene  ;  but  we  had  under- 
rated French  ingenuity.  "  Fan  must  play  baby," 
BUd  the  nurse,  and  Fan  was  obviously  delighted. 

In  a  minute  or  two  she  was  stripped,  clad  in  a 
nightgown  or  chemise  of  some  sort,  a  handkerchief 
folded  over  her  head,  her  hair  combed  back,  and  she 
herself  transformed  into  a  baby  in  long  clotiies.  No 
human  being  could  have  detected  tine  deception, 
unless  he  had  noticed  that  the  nurse  stooped  with 
her  weight.  The  little  imp  shut  her  eyes,  and  did 
ingenue  as  if  she  had  been  bred  to  the  stage,  and  as 
a  baby  in  arms  she  was  successfully  carried  into 
Paris,  the  seminarist  leading  the  way  through  the 
wicket,  book  in  hand  and  eyes  on  the  floor.  The 
women  who  played  that  trick,  nevertheless,  watched 
over  that  child  as  none  but  the  best  English  servants 
would  have  done,  would  have  thought  nothing  of 
losing  their  own  dinners  to  gratifjr  any  whims  she 
might  express  at  table. 

Does  travelling  benefit  young  children  ?  We 
cannot  say,  for  we  have  never  watched  English 
children  under  .the  ordeal;  but  we  suspect  not. 
They  are  injuriously  fed,  keep  late  hours,  and  enjoy 
far  too  much  excitement  for  their  mental  health. 
The  constant  change  of  scene  is  a  strun  upon  the 
mind  for  which  they  obtain  little  or  no  compensa- 
tion, and  which  accounts  for  the  weary,  half  hlaa^ 
look  they  wear  on  their  return.  The^  become 
querulous  as  the  journey  advances,  the  waiters'  habit 
of  non-resistance  tempts  them  to  new  demands,  and 
they  end  not  infrequently  by  making  themselves 
nuisances  to  all  around.  The  new  faces  bewilder 
them,  the  new  scenes  overfill  their  minds,  and  the 
new  dietgivee  them  a  permanent  dyspe[»ia.  Change 
is  as  good  for  children  as  for  grown-up  people,  but  it 
should  neither  be  rapid  nor  frequent ;  and  for  any 
English  girl  or  boy  under  twelve  we  should  depre- 
cate Continental  travel,  and  above  all,  Continental 
lifu  in  hotels. 


BAD  ENGLISH. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Moon  has  written  his  clever 
'  little  book  on  "Bad  English  "  as  much  to  gratify  a 
feeling  of  frolicsome  spite,  as  from  the  lofly  and 
charitable  purpose  of  assisting  his  fellow-creatures  in 
the  art  of  "  taking  grammar."  In  the  days  when  , 
Mr.  Moon,  like  other  good  boys,  went  to  school, 
Mr.  Lindtey  Murray  was  the  high  authority  on  , 
points  of  grammar  and  construction  ;  and  Mr.  Mur- 
ray gave  Master  Moon  so  much  vexation  in  his 
daily  or  biweekly  lesson,  that  Mr.  Moon  has  wry 
naturally  cherished  the  injury,  and  not  yet  quite 
forgiven  him.  We  envy  Mr.  Moon  the  talent  and 
the  opportunity  of  "  paying  out "  Mr.  Murray  for 
the  weariness  of  those  recurring  tasks.  And  yet  the 
oi)portunity  comes  perhaps  too  late.  Hie  veritable 
triumph  would  have  been,  when  standing  up  in 
class,  with  Lindley  Murray  in  bis  hand,  to  have 
pointed  out  the  mistakes  of  his  tormentor  before  the 
entire  school,  instead  of  waiting  to  declium  them, 
years  after  the  infliction  was  endured,  in  the  face 
of  a  cold,  indifferent  public. 

Surely  the ,  most  exhilarant  joy  that  could  be 
known  to  juvenile  mortals  would  oe  to  detect,  and 
expose  to  academic  scorn,  the  grammatical  frailties 
of  the  barbarous  man  who  had  taught  them  to  real- 
ize, in  body  equally  as  in  mind,  that  "  a  verb  is  a 
word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer." 
Probably  there  la  not  a  school-boy,  with  an  average 
human  nature,  who  would  not  jubilantly  forego  a 
holiday,  or  even  consent  to  the  cruel  diminution  of 


his  long  vacation,  provided  only  he  mi^ht  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  up  to  withering  reprobation,  if  only 
for  one  passing  moment,  the  master  who  had  caned 
him  for  a  "quantity,"  or  the  grammarian  who  had 
sent  him  supperless  to  bed. 

But  Mr.  Moon  has  reserved  until  tonday  the  rod 
of  long-protracted  retoibution.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that,  in  laying  it  on  to  the  shoulders  of  Air.  Murray, 
and  one  or  two  other  warmly  remembered  friencu, 
he  has  let  some  very  unpleasant  switches  tingle  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  nearly  every  one  of  his  readers. 
If  we  are  to  be  all  of  us  exposed  to  the  accusation  of 
writing  bad  English  because  we  occasionally  prefer 
our  own  ideas  of  the  "  effective  "  to  another's  ideas 
of  the  "  elegant,"  we  shall  be  constantiy  compelled 
to  write  in  fear  and  trembling,  lest  we  make  the  un- 
critical and,  therefore,  unpardonable  slip. 

Now  we  think  it  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Moon's 
littie  book  without  being  a  good  deal  the  wiser  for 
several  hints  which  he  throws  out  in  a  lucid  and 
masterly  way.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  certainly 
remtun  a  question  whether  the  habit  of  writing  by 
rule,  if  pushed  to  the  dignity  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, may  not  somewhat  imtuir  the  ease  and  the 
freshness  of  individuality,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
greatest  charm  of  really  captivating  writera.  Ri^d 
construction  is  not  unhke  that  rigid  virtue,  which 
may  become  an  intolerable  "  bore  "  to  others,  if  pur- 
sued exclusively  to  produce  efiecl;;  and  just  as  vir- 
tuous people,  of  a  cra^in  kind,  have  a  habit  of 
making  their  religion  repulsive,  because  they  are 
good  from  rule  and  not  fiim  spirit,  so  a  writer  who 
18  perpetually  laboring  to  express  with  "  perfect  pro- 
gnety  "  is  apt  to  become  so  stifl'  and  formal  in  what- 
ever he  writes,  that  he  conveys  the  impression  that 
man  was  born  to  be  the  slave  of  language,  instead 
of  language  having  been  created  for  the  mere  con- 
venience of  man.  We  should  even  go  so  far  as  not 
to  condemn,  at  least  without  a  reservation,  a  judi- 
cious use  (tf  "  alimg,''  though  we  know  that  in  haz- 
arding this  view  we  sbafl  outrage  the  tenderest 
susceptibilities  of  Mr.  Moon.  Slang  is  not  tinfi«- 
quently  the  happiest  possible  expression  for  a 
perfectly  origins!  idea,  which  has  sprung  into  being 
from  some  new  development  of  type  peculiar  to  the 
present  generation. 

But  it  happens,  onfortuaately,  that  the  new-bom 
word  will  generally  owe  its  plebeian  existence  to  the 
native  talent  of  the  Arabs  or  the  cabbies  of  the 
town;  and  therefore  educated  people  spurn  the 
vulgar  though  emphatic  synonyme ;  for  which,  how- 
ever, with  ^1  their  multiplied  refinements,  they  can 
find  no  adequate  substitute.  "  Fast,"  for  example,  is 
a  word  begotten  of  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  perhaps 
no  other  word  so  well  expresses  the  incautious  habit 
of  spending  capital  and  interest  together.  _  The 
next  generation,  careless  of  ori^n,  but  appreciative 
of  meri^  will  probably  adopt  a  score  of  words  like 
tlus  in  common  vernacular :  for  clever  words,  like 
clever  people,  bom  of  humblest  origin,  become,  in 
the  course  of  three  generations,  "  aristocratic." 

As  examples  of  corrections  and  suggestions  in  the 
work  before  us,  we  quote  the  following  :  "  either  " 
means  one  of  two,  and  must  not  be  used  of  more 
than  two;  the  same  must  be  »aiA  of  "whether." 
"  So  absolutely  universal "  is  outrageously  wrong, 
because  univenal  is  a  word  that  admits  of  neither 
comparative  nor  superlative ;  the  same  must  be  said 
of  "  more  perfect" '*  more  complete"  or  **  more  de- 
cisive." It  was  a  mistake  of  Lindley  Murray  to 
write,  "  This  construction  sounds  rather  harshly  " ; 
because  "  sounds,"  being  here  a  neuter  verb,  should 
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be  qualified  by  an  acyective,  not  an  adverb.  We 
must  not  use  the  article  "  a  "  before  a  number  of  ad- 
jectives, where  "  an  "  might  be  required  before  even 
one  of  them.  Thus,  it  is  wrong  to  say,  "  a  clear, 
distinct,  and  accurate  knowledge  " ;  we  must  insert 
a  special  "  an  "  before  the  "  accurate."  We  take 
leave,  however,  to  regard  this  last  suggestion  as 
somewhat  hypercritical. 

Nor  can  we  see  the  force  of  the  objection  to  such 
'  an  expression  as,  —  "  the  pages  of  the  writer  are 
thickly  sprinkled  with  violations  of  grammar  " ;  the 
figure  is  intelligible,  though  not  appropriate;  but  it 
is  hardly  open  to  the  charge  of  incorrectness.  So, 
abo,  of  the  objection  to  the  expression,  **  the  entire 
number  " ;  which,  aays  Mr.  Moon,  ahotdd  be  "  total 
number."  *'  Endre  nas  reference  to  that  which  is 
unbroken ;  whole  to  that  of  wluch  no  part  b  want- 
ing ;  total  is  the  proper  word  to  use  in  speaking  of 
the  aggregate  of  numbers."  Yet  "total  number" 
surely  unplies  the  proccto  of  addition ;  and,  of  a 
crowd  of  persons,  we  should  not  say  the  *'  total 
number,"  unless  we  hail  taken  the  trouble  to  count 
them.  For  the  benefit  of  clergymen  we  may  add 
that  it  is  wrong  to  say,  *'  The  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments," or  to  say,  "  I^et  us  sing  the  hundredth 
psalm,  omitting  the  second  and  third  verses.  But 
we  must  leave  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  book  for 
himself,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  reasons  why  these 
forms  are  nngrammatical :  merely  adding  that,  though 
the  spirit  of  criticism  is  wont  to  beget  a  best  of  diffi- 
culties which  are  more  imaginary  than  alanninff,  still 
it  ia  vastly  useful,  bom  time  to  time,  to'refrem  iJhe 
memory  with  "  rules  **  which  tend  to  make  ns  care- 
<ul,  even  if  tiiey  do  not  mdce  us  peiibct 


FOREIGN  NOTEa 
Miss  Batkman  is  to  bring  out  a  new  play  by 
Dr.  Mosenthat  ("  i^e  author  of  **Leah")  at  the 
Uaymmrket  Theabre. 

IIkhr  Jan'sa,  the  excellent  violinist,  has  had 
permission  accorded  to  him  to  return  to  Vienna, 
lie  Wiis  dismissed  from  the  orchestra  of  the  Vien- 
nese Opera  for  having  taken  part  in  a  concert  given 
in  London  for  the  benefit  of  Ilungarian  refugees. 

Maa.  Crarlbs  Kean  has  very^  senenNisly  re- 
stored to  Mr.  Lovel  the  copyriffht  (»  "  The  Wife's 
Secret"  and  the  Trial  of  Love,"  —  two  plays 
which  were  very  successfiil  when  prodnced,  and 
-which  the  lato  Air.  Charles  Kean  purchased  «£  tin 
author  for  a  considerable  sum  (tf  money. 

M.  F1.0T0W  is  now  in  Paris,  where  ho  is  com- 
pleting his  new  work,  "  L'Ombre,"  to  be  broaght 
out  in  December  at  the  Opdra  Conuque.  M.  de 
Saint-Gcoi^es  is  the  author  of  the  mretto.  The 
story  b  carried  on  by  four  characters  only,  without 
the  aid  of  any  chorus. 

A  VERT  interesting  arctic  discovery  has  been 
made  in  France, — an  original  pcn^rait  oS  Marie  de 
Medicis,  bearing  date  "Marie  Medicis,  anno  1602, 
aitatis  26."  The  face  is  described  as  lovely,  and  the 
rest  a  halo  of  lace  and  pearls."  Hie  pointing  is 
ascribed  to  Porbus  the  yoimger. 

There  are  at  this  moment  no  less  than  1,000 
ladies  in  Fetersbnif;  engaged  in  the  highly  remun- 
eratiTe  art  <^  fortone-teltin^.  The  highest  circles 
of  society  furnish  the  votaries  to  these  priestesses, 
who,  iC  must  be  observed,  also  deal  in  Junatic  per- 
fumes, and  allow  gentlemen  to  strdl  from  the  KUwt 
of  coriositieB  into  thor  little  temples.   Taking  the 


whole  nomber  of  inhabitants  into  account,  which 
would  allow  one  prophetess  to  every  500  people, 
St.  Petersburg  cannot  surely  complun  of  being  kept 
in  the  dark  about  coming  events. 

A  private  letter  from  Madrid  says:  "Three 
successive  queens  of  Spain  have  lived  in  open 
scandaL  The  grandmother  of  Isabella  made  her 
favorite  a  prince,  the  mother  made  hers  a  duke,  and 
Isabella  made  hers  Intendente  of  her  palace.  Isa- 
belle's  mother  is  one  of  the  richest  persons  in  Europe, 
and  she  accumulated  her  vast  wealth  by  sharing  in 
the  profits  of  the  Cuban  slave-trade.  The  reigning 
Popes  of  Rome  have  honored  and  rewarded  these 
women  as  if  they  were  patterns  of  piety  and  virtue." 

A  great  many  years  ago  Leigh  Hunt  wrote  to 
Allingham,  "You  will  live  to  write  my  ^itaph." 
Hie  prophecy  has  just  been  fulfilled. 

EPITAPH. 

Our  dear  Liioh  Hcbt,  wboae  earth  here  lies  In  eutti, 

niy  Belf,  wc  trust,  enjoying  poacu  and  miKh  ; 

If  tbou  from  Hekven  beholil,  by  leave  Divine, 

ntit  uMDbatoDc  (£D)(lBnd'»  hooor  more  than  tUoe), 

What  wouldst  thoa  we  had  carred  thereoa  to  pniM 

The  Patriot'!  hone»l  Toioe,  the  Tiiti's  layi, 

The  eabtta  Critic,  K.^Myl4  rcfliMHl, 

la  all,  brare,  tynpatbetic,  pmiitetit,  kind  1  — 

TbeM  wunU,  metbiulti,  Leigh  Hunt,  rrtHD  thine  mni  pen, 

"  Write  mc  aa  odo  that  lored  bi«  rellownnen." 

Tbat  lovtt  we  Mj,  not  lautd  ■■  %  man  like  Iboe 

Is  imoTenoogb  of  bnmoruai^. 

W.  Allqigbjjc. 

Thr  Athensnm  says :  "  A  periodical  objects  to 
the  famous  lines,  — 

"  lie  who    coQTiQced  BKaioit  hia  vDl 
L)  of  the  same  oplnioo  slill,  -~ 

as  nonsense.  When  those  lines  were  made,  to  con- 
vince a  person  had  ^e  etymological  sense ;  it  meant 
to  reduce  him  to  silence  iu  argument,  not  to  satisfy 
his  mind.  Passages  from  St.  Paul  are, '  Which  of 
you  convinceth  mc  of  sin  ?  '  '  And  are  convinced 
of  the  law  aa  transgressors.'  The  Star  Chamber 
fined  a  man  heavily  because  he  would  not  retract 
when  he  was  eomnne^i  even  that  tribunal  did  not 
undertake  to  decide  the  state  of  a  culprit's  mind ;  it 
meant  that  he  was  nlenced  in  argument." 

This  is  all  very  welL  But  why  defend  a  misquo- 
tation !  The  lines  as  quoted  b^  the  Athcnoium  are 
incorrect.  Butler  wrote,  Iludibras,  Part  UL  canto 
iilline  024:  — 

"  He  that  eamptie*  agatoat  his  will 
Is  of  tUa  owe  opinion  atUl." 

A  GHASTLY  scientific  discovery  is  reported  from 
Turin,  where  Professor  Casturani,  the  celebrated 
oculist,  has,  it  would  appear,  found  a  way  of  killing 
animals,  by  forcing  air  into  their  eyes,  within  the 
space  of  a  few  seconds,  and,  it  is  thought,  almost 
without  causing  them  any  pain.  Experiments  were 
mad«  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  School,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  have  fully  proved  the  truth  of  the 
professor's  invention.  Within  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes  four  rabbits,  three  d(^,  and  a  goat  were 
killed  in  this  manner.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  Uiis  "killing  made  easy "  is  the  fact  that  it 
leaves  absolutely  no  outward  trace ;  and  it  can  be 
as  eai^y  am^ed  to  men  as  to  animals ;  if  sc^  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  method  is  not  easy  <f  application. 

The  Pan  Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  to  young  gen- 
tlemen beginning  life,  the  story  of  Lord  Alo«4 
Clinton,  aa  reveal^  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptoy 
recently,  may  be  recommended  as  an  ezhilntion  m 
those  things  which  they  ought  most  to  avoid.  Lord 
Albert  has  devoted  his  life  thus  ftr  to  the  work  of 
showing  how  soon  a  fodiah  >'oang  man  may  bring 
himselT  to  ruin.   The  bankrupt  told  the  court  he 
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had  done  notbing  for  years  beyond  getting  into 
debt."  He  bad  £900  a  year  when  bis  &tber  died, 
and  £10,000  under  the  marriage  Bettlement.  He 
baa  now  succeeded  in  reducing  hia  income  to  £400 
a  year;  be  has  spent  the  £10,000,  and  be  owca 
£30,000  besides.  The  present  age  of  this  intelligent 
TouDg  scion  of  a  noble  house  is  twenty-three.  He 
has  "  seen  life  "  —  so  much  so  that  he  lately  passed 
five  weeks  in  intimate  observation  of  existence  in 
Whitecross  Street  IIow  proud  his  fiunily  must  be 
of  this  excellent  young  man  1 

We  select  the  following  passages  from  the  letter 
oi  a  Vienna  correspondent :  "  The  reigning  Duke 
of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha  dismissed  a  short  time  ago 
the  director  of  the  ducal  theatre  from  his  post,  and 
took  the  government  of  the  whole  establishment 
into  his  own  bands.  His  Highness  announced  pub- 
licly  that  henceforth  the  supreme  government  of 
the  theatre  was  vested  solely  in  him.  In  ^pite  of 
the  many  seductions  and  attractions  connected  with 
such  a  poet,  —  especially  when  the  Director  is  also 
the  reigning  Sovereign  —  hia  Highness  seems  to 
have  found  the  business  part  of  the  matter  a  bore ; 
for  be  has  now  deputed  Dr.  Tempeltr,  who  was  his 
private  secretary,  to  superintend  and  direct  the  mag- 
agement  of  the  institution.  It  was  wittily  remarked 
that  actors  and  actresses  at  Coburg  must  be  very 
careful  now  what  they  are  about ;  for  in  opposing 
their  Director  they  were  at  the  same  time  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Sovereign,  and  might  therefore  be 
indicted  for  high  treason." 

"  The  present  Turkish  Chaig(S  d' Affaires  at  Vien- 
na, Dal  Is'izam  Bey,  is  married  to  a  Christian  lady, 
who  has  borne  him  a  eon  and  a  daughter.  The 
lady  is  a  Viennese.  This  circumstance  is  a  proof  of 
the  real '  progress '  which  is  going  on  in  the  East." 

"  Bands  of  robbers  still  prevwl  in  Hungary. 
From  time  to  time  a  razzia  is  made  throughout  a 
district,  and  the  haunts  the  bii^nda  are  sur- 
rounded. But  if  one  is  shot,  half  a  oozen  or  more 
are  sure  to  escape,  who  then  seek  (ae  revenge  with 
a  firmer  determination.  Last  week  two  timepieces 
were  even  stolen  from  the  palace  in  Ofeu." 

"  Munich  is  losing,  or  ratner  has  lost,  its  fame  for 
its  beer.  Since  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  the 
produce  of  the  brewery  of  Dreher  of  Vienna  was  bo 
generally  appreciated,  almost  every  tavern  in  Paris 
has  this  excellent  beverage.  There  are  ^ready 
five  houses  in  London  where  Dreher's  beer  is  to  be 
bad.  And  in  Munich  the  brewers  are  beginning  to 
remodel  their  establishment  according  to  the  Vien- 
nese plan." 

"In  KroQStadt,  in  Transylvania,  the  Catholic 
cleiwy  have  presented  a  petition  asking  for  the 
aboution  of  celibacy  among  the  priesthood.  *They 
were  denred  by  the  Bishop  to  express'their  opinions 
as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  state  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  send  the  document  to  him. 
They  accordingly  nnanimously  agreed  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  laira  requiring  celibacy  would  greatly 
contribute  to  improvement  in  the  church,  and  sent 
in  their  opinions  to  that  effect" 
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EXTRACTS  pnOM  MR.  BROWNINGS  NEW 
POEM,  "THE  RING  AND  THE  BOOK." 

AN  LVVOCATION. 

O  lyric  Love,  half-angel  and  balf-biid 
And  all  s  wonder  and  a  wild  desiie,  — 
Boldest  of  hearts  that  ever  braved  tiie  sun, 


Took  sanctuary  within  the  holler  blue. 
And  sang  a  kindred  soul  out  to  hia  face,— 
Yet  human  at  the  red-ripe  of  tbe  heart  — 
When  the  first  summons  from  the  darkling  earth 
Reached  thee  amid  thy  chambers,  blanched  their 
blue, 

And  bared  them  of  the  glory  —  to  drop  down, 

To  toil  for  man,  to  suffer  or  to  die,  — < 

This  is  the  same  voice  :  can  thy  soul  know  change  ?. 

Hail  then,  and  hearken  from  the  realms  of  help  T 

Never  may  I  commence  my  song,  my  due 

To  Giod  who  best  taught  song  by  gift  of  thee, 

Except  with  bent  heai  and  beseeching  hand  — 

That  still,  despite  the  distance  and  the  dark, 

Whak  was,  a^in  may  be ;  some  interchange 

Of  grace,  some  q>leiidor  once  thy  very  thou^ty 

Some  benediction  anciently  thy  smile : 

—  Never  conclude,  but  raising  hand  and  head 

Thither  where  eyes,  that  cannot  reach,  yet  yearn 

For  all  hope,  all  sustmnment,  all  reward. 

Their  utmost  up  and  on,  — so  blessing  back 

In  those  thy  realms  of  help,  that  heaven  thy  home. 

Some  whiteness  which,  I  judge,  thy  face  makes  proud, 

Some  wanness  where,  I  think,  thy  foot  may  £ul  I 

TUE  RING. 

Do  you  see  this  ^Qg? 

'T  is  Rome-work,  made  to  match 
(By  Castetlani's  imitative  craft) 
Etrurian  circlets  found,  some  happy  mom, 
After  a  dropping  April ;  found  alive 
Spark-like  'mid  unearthed  slope-tide  figtree-roota 
That  roof  old  tombs  at  Chussi :  soft,  you  see. 
Yet  crisp  as  jewel-cutting.    There 's  one  trick, 
(Craftsmen  instruct  me)  one  approved  device, 
And  but  one,  fits  such  slivers  of  pure  gold 
As  this  was,  —  such  mere  ooztngs  from  the  nunc, 
Virgin  as  oval  tawny  pendent  tear 
At  beehive-edge  when  ripened  combs  o'er6ow,  — 
To  bear  the  fiw'a  tooth  and  the  Iianuner*8  tap ; 
l^nce  hammer  needa  must  widen  oat  the  round, 
And  file  emboss  it  fine  with  lily-flowers, 
Ere  the  stuff*  grow  a  ring-thing  right  to  wear. 
That  trick  is,  Uie  artificer  melts  up  wax 
With  honey,  so  to  speak;  he  mingles  gold 
With  gold's  alloy,  ud,  duly  tempering  bodi. 
Effects  a  manageable  mass,  then  worn. 
But  hia  work  ended,  once  the  thing  a  ring, 
Oh,  there 's  repristination  I    Just  a  spirt 
O'  the  proper  fiery  acid  o'er  its  (ace, 
And  forth  the  alloy  unfastened  fiies  in  fiime  ; 
While,  self-sufficient  now,  the  shape  remains, 
The  rondure  brave,  the  lilied  loveliness. 
Gold  as  it  was,  is,  shall  be  evermore  ; 
Prime  nature  with  an  added  artistry — 
No  carat  lost,  and  yon  have  gained  a  ring. 

AN  AMBITIOUS  PRIEST. 

There  was  a  certain  young  bold  bandaome  priest 

Popular  in  the  city,  for  and  wide 

Famed,  for  Arezzo 's  but  a  little  place, 

As  the  best  of  good  companions,  gay  and  grave 

At  the  decent  minute ;  settled  in  hu  stall. 

Or  Bidding,  lute  on  lap,  by  lady's  couch, 

Ever  the  courtly  Canon :  see  in  such 

A  star  diall  climb  apace  and  culminate. 

Have  its  due  bandbreadth  of  the  heaven  at  Rome, 

Though  meanwhile  pausing  on  Arezzo'a  edge, 

As  modest  candle  'mid  the  mountun  fo^ 

To  rub  off  redness  and  rustici^ 

Ere  it  sweep  chastened,  gain^e  nlver^here. 
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STUDIES  ON  THACEEBAT. 

BY  JAJtEB  HAHVAT.  ^ 
III. 

TOACKJaUT  AS  A  CRITIC  AKD  EBBATIST. 

I  HAVZ  said  already  that  the  slightest  as  well  as 
the  greatest  of  Thackeray's  works  have  upon  them 
the  dbtinctive  seal  of  his  superiority.  Hts  intellect 
was  eminently  symmetrical.  There  was  no  morbid 
development  of  one  intellectual  organ  at  the  expense 
of  another;  but  his  sagacity,  imagination,  humor, 
and  wit  were  beautifully  proportioned.  If  be  had 
undertaken  to  write  an  advertisement,  it  would 
have  been  as  neat  as  one  of  his  ballads ;  and  The 
Roundabout  Papers  have  the  same  quality  of  sense 
and  playfulness  which  we  find  in  the  digressions  of 
his  chief  novels.  There  are  passages  in  Eamond, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  strict  stoiy,  though 
forming  a  useful  background  to  it,  which  make  one 
r^ret  that  he  devoted  himself  so  much  to  fiction, 
and  did.  not  execate  the  hiatoiy  to  which  Iub  highest 
ambition  prompted  him.  While  some  novelists  — 
not  the  greatest — sliow  no  intellectual  forio  of  any 
kind  out  of  their  novels,  and  have,  in  fact,  no 
knowledge,  except  of  the  sort  which  is  useful  in  a 
narfative  of  common  life,  lliackeTay  was  a  well- 
appointed  man  of  letters,  with  an  interest  in  great 
questions  of  morals  and  history.  He  was  no^  in- 
deed, as  learned  in  the  classics  as  Fielding,  or  In 
the  history  of  Europe  aa  Scott;  but  his  range  of 
book-knowledge  was  altogether  beyond  that  of  light- 
literature  men  generally;  and,  what  is  more,  he 
respected  attainments,  and  insisted  upon  them. 
Much  of  his  criticism  remains  yet  to  be  collected. 
He  had  been  writing  for  a  dozen  years  before  he 
h^n  Vanity  P^r,  and,  of  course,  produced  many 
seviews  in  that  time.  But  everybody  who  has 
looked  through  the  old  volumes  of  Fraser,  and  read 
the  Miscellanies,  and  the  Lectures  on  the  HumorisCS, 
and  the  Lectures  on  the  Georges,  has  acquired  suffi- 
cient material  from  which  to  form  an  opinion  of 
Thackeray's  critical  powers.  He  wrote  critically 
upon  men,  pictures,  books,  and  plays ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  gave  us  many  opportunities  of  understanding 
the  nature  of  his  geutus.  For  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing a  man  can  do  which  enables  us  to  judge  of 
himself  more  thoroughly  than  the  judgments  he 
passes  upon  others. 

It  is  characterrstic  of  Thackeray  that  lie  is  not  a 
critic  of  any  critical  school.  Lord  Lytton,  for  in- 
stance, has  certafn  definite  theories  about  art  which 
he  applies  eijually  to  books  and  pictures,  and  which 
he  ia  prepared  to  defend  as  he  might  the  principles 


of  a  philoflophy.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  also  holds  a 
doctrine,  and  has  favorite  standards  by  which  to 
measure  excellence.  But  Thackeray  was  not  a 
man  of  system  and  theories.  He  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  Classical  and  Bi»nantic  controversies, 
or  dive  into  the  depths  of  aesthetic  speculation.  He 
followed  the  bent  of  his  nature,  as  unconscioiuly 
developed  by  his  experience.  Charter-house  taught 
him  Horace,  and  so  made  him  master  of  one  supreme 
classical  model.  And  hegrew  up  under  the  revival 
be(jun  by  Byron,  Scott,  VPordsworth,  and  Coleridge, 
which  naturally  moulded  him  while  his  genius  was 
warm  and  young.  Hia  intellectual  sympathies  were 
with  the  later  developments  of  this  school  so  far, 
that  he  accepted  Tennyson  as  the  representative 
poet,  emd  Scott  as  the  representative  novelist,  of 
his  age.  But  from  the  structure  of  his  mind  his 
affinities  were  rather  with  the  intellectual  types  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  no  greatness 
that  he  could  not  feel;  but  he  did  not  relish  the 
kind  of  greatness  of  a  Coleridge  or  a  Shelley  as  he 
did  that  of  a  Fielding  or  a  Pope.  He  loved,  in  lit- 
erature, the  davUght  of  common  sense  —  the  mid- 
day sun  of  the  market-place  —  more  than  the 
auroral  flash  of  unworldly  poetry,  or  the  twilight 
of  mysticism  and  sentiment  and  speculation.  He 
was  very  reverent,  and  knew  what  was  due  to  the 
great  masters  of  high  thought  and  art.  But  he 
preferred  to  dwell  in  more  familiar  and  homely  re- 
gions; and  liked — infinitely  better  —  real  excel- 
lence of  a  humble  kind,  than  ambitious  work  which 
fell  short  ot  the  loftiest  standard.  He  is  perpetually 
insisting  on  this  in  his  artrcriticism ;  perpetually 
protestmg  against  the  monstrous  Boadiceas  and 
King  Alfreds  of  aspiring  mediocrity.  His  vein  of 
poetry  and  romance  was  real.  But  he  was.  avant 
tout,  humorist  and  man  of  the  world;  and  the  ten- 
derness and  beauty  that  most  touched  him  were 
those  which  come  home  to  the  general  heart  and 
the  general  onderstandiog.  Above  all  thii^,  as  a 
critic,  he  hated  the  spurious  sublime.  And  rhardly 
know  a  more  characteristic  piece  of  his  criticism, 
from  first  to  last,  than  his  comic  dissection  of  the 
Sea-Captain,  in  The  Yellowplush  Papers.  It  is  as 
good,  in  its  way,  as  George  de  Barnwell.  It  is  full 
of  fun ;  fun  is  the  only  sauce  with  which  the  sense 
is  served  up,  —  as  the  nin  of  real  satirists  always  is. 
He  shows,  with  perfect  eflectiveness,  how  the  play 
is  weak,  intellectually ;  and  what  absurd  bombast 
the  passages  intend^  to  be  fine  poetry  are.  In 
short,  he  measures  it  by  the  standard  of  common 
sense,  and  of  a  certain  manliness  of  taste,  such  as  a 
good  English  public'school  education  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  form,   lliis  manliness  of  taste  runs  through 
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all  Thackeray's  critical  writines.  If  be  hated  the 
aham-splendid,  he  equally  hated  the  maudlin-lachry- 
mose and  the  imbecile  goody-goody.  Critic  and 
novelist  were  one.  Poetry  Buch  as  Blanche  Amory 
would  have  written,  was  as  little  to  his  taste  as 
Blanche  Amory  herself;  and  his  good-natured  con- 
tempt for  Charles  Honeyman  would  have  been 
equally  extended  to  Charles  Honeyman's  sermons. 

The  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Humorists  is  per- 
haps the  chief  work  of  criticism  which  Thackeray 
has  left  us.  It  is  creative  as  well  as  critical ;  for  he 
gives  us  portrmts  of  the  men  with  whom  he  deals,  — 

r raits  quite  as  life-like  as  those  in  his  novels,  and 
more  vivid  than  any  of  Macaulay's.  Indeed, 
the  figures  of  these  famous  personages  sbmd  out 
better  in  tlie  Lectures  than  in  Esmond.  But  the 
critical  interest  of  the  book  ia  equally  great,  for  by 
dint  of  it,  we,  s'o  to  speak,  see  the  painter  at  work 
taking  his  likenesses.  He  shows  us  how  be  has  ar- 
rived at  such-and-such  a  view  of  the  face,  as  he 
goes  along.  Wo  are  not  bound,  of  course,  to  agree 
with  him  always ;  and,  according  to  my  own  notions, 
Thackeray  did  at  least  two  great  English  humorists 
serious  wrong.  It  is  true  that  the  Swiil  of  the  Lec- 
tures is  a  iuster  portrait  than  the  Swift  of  .Esmond  ; 
for,  though  made  hateful,*he  retains  a  certain  dignity 
and  gloomy  poetry ;  whereas  the  Swift  of  the  novel 
is  a  vulgar  Irish  bully, —  a  satirical  conception  only, 
and  somewhat  ignobly  satirical  into  the  bai^ain ! 
But  it  is  not  a  true  portnut,  however  admirably  ex- 
ecuted. 

This  springs  from  two  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
Thackeray,  after  making  bis  Buccess,  repented  of 
the  sarcastic  doings  of  his  early  days;  and  one  form 
in  which  he  showed  this  was  by  being  severe  up- 
on those  whom  he  called  the  "  cruel  "  —  as  distinct 
from  the  "  kindly  "  —  "  wags."  In  the  second 
place,  though  constantly  a  critic  in  the  Lectures,  he 
bad  not  ceased  to  be  a  novelist ;  and  there  were 
times  when  the  desire  to  preeent  a  striking  charac- 
ter led  him  away  from  the  soberer  task  of  patient 
research  and  analysis.  His  Swift  will  not  stand  ex- 
amination, even  as  art  It  is  not  a  man,  but  a 
monster ;  a  hvpocrite  in  religion,  but  naturally 
pious  and  capable  of  prayer ;  cold-hearted,  yet  lov- 
ing ;  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  !Now,  Thackeray's 
favorite  philosophy  led  him  to  believe  —  and  what 
sensible  man  does  not  agiiee  with  him?  —  in  the 
freqnent  union  of  good  and  bad  elements  strangely 
coexisting  in  human  characters.  But  there  are 
limits  to  the  extent  of  ^is.  Elements  directly 
hostile  to  each  other  will  not  mix,  and  cannot  act 
blether,  in  the  same  body,  beyond  a  certain  de- 
gree. If  Swift  was  so  bad,  and  so  Jundamentally 
bad,  as  Thackeray  would  have  us  believe,  he  can* 
not  have  been  the  Swift  of  Thackeray's  scanty  eon- 
cessions  in  other  parts  of  the  lecture.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  this  uteory  of  Swift's  baseness,  mean- 
ness, &c.  is  quite  modern ;  and  his  admirers  may 
well  set  the  love  and  admiration  of  Addison,  Berke- 
ley, Pope,  and  BoUngbroke,  against  anything  that 
the  nineteentb  century  has  to  say  to  the  contrary. 
Let  me  observe,  however,  that  Thackeray's  un- 
bounded admiration  for  Swift's  genius  must  always 
be  used  as  a  set-ofF  to  his  false  oetimate  of  his  char- 
acter, and  as  a  proof  of  the  wmndnesB  of  his  criti- 
cal insUncts.  He  calls  him  "  the  greatest  wit  of  all 
times."  After  quoting  Gulliver'a  description  of  the 
Emperor  of  Lifiput,  he  exclaims,  "  What  a  sur- 
prising humor  there  is  in  these  descriptions  !  How 
noble  the  satire  is  here  I  how  just  and  honest ! 
Jj^QV  perfect  the  imajge  1 "   He  had  too  much  gen- 


ius himself  not  to  feel  that  Swift's  was  incompara- 
ble ;  and  though  in  this,  as  in  the  other  lectures,  he 
bestows  much  more  attention  on  the  man  than  the 
books,  what  be  does  say  about  the  books  is  at  once 
profound  and  delicately  discriminating. 

The  sketch  of  the  Comedy  of  the  Restoration,  in 
lecture  second,  is  very  brilliant,  though  Congreve 
deserved  more  admiration  and  more  kindness.  But 
the  portrait  of  Addison  is  truly  excellent.  It  was 
the  tendency  of  Thackeray  to  overrate  Addison ; 
for  Addison's  satire  was  kindly,  and  the  satirist 
himself  a  man  of  indubitable  and  unvarying  re- 
spectability, —  not  to  mention  that  he  was  a  Car- 
thusian. But  Thackeray  was  quite  without  that 
degree  of  prejudice  which  made  Macaulay  d^fy 
every  man  of  genius  who  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  a  Whig.  And,  besides,  his  instinct  as  a  great 
novelist  constantly  stood  him  in  good  atead  ;  just  as 
the  same  instinct  had  taught  Scott  that  the  Crom- 
well of  vulgar  tradition  could  not  be  the  real  Crom- 
well, and  had  made  him  half  anticipate  Carlyle  in 
Woodstock.  Accordingly,  the  second  lecture  is 
not  without  sly  Indications  that  its  author  saw  the 
seamy  side  of  the  prosperous  and  virtuous  Joseph. 
Thackeray  evidently  accepted  Pope's  satire  so  far 
as  to  beUevc  that  Addison  was  capable  of  damning 
with  faint  praise ;  and  in  another  passage  he  speaks 
of  him  as  "  cheerfully  selfish."  His  account,  mean- 
while, of  the  general  character  of  Addison's  writ- 
ings, ia  delightful ;  as  pleasant  as  any  part  of  the 
book,  except  the  Lecture  on  Steele.  Bnt  if  some- 
what too  much  is  made  <^  Steele  by  Thackeray, 
just  as  somewhat  too  little  had  been  made  of  him 
by  Macaulay,  his  noble  enthusiasm  for  Pope  must 
win  every  "  lettered  heart."  It  requires  some  sub- 
tlety to  see  the  beautiful  side  of  Pope's  character ; 
for  the  ugly  side  of  it  presents  itself  with  much 
plausibility,  and  seems  to  explain  several  facts  of 
that  time,  on  which  one  does  not  bke  to  look  back. 
Thackeray's  eye  for  character,  however,  penetrated 
through  all  veils ;  and  in  studying  bis  Pope,  a  read- 
er again  f^rets  that  so  fine  an  insight  employed 
itself  comparatively  ao  little  on  historical  person- 
ages. Would  not  we  sacrifice  even  Esmond,  with 
its  high-minded  hero,  its  tender  Eachel,  its  glitter- 
ing Beatrix,  for  a  downright  critical  study,  and  a 
strong  vivid  porlraitnrQ  by  its  author,  of  tiie  real 
contemporarits  of  that  group  of  ghosts,  —  men  and 
women  who  did  live  here  once,  and  are  living  some- 
where now  ? 

Of  tbe  Lectures  on  the  Humorists  not  already 
mentioned,  the  best  parts  are  those  devoted  to 
Hogarth  and  Fielding  ;  the  worst,  that  in  which  we 
have  Thackeray's  view  of  Sterne.  Ho  is  even  lc« 
just  to  Sterne  than  to  Swift,  because  he  does  ac- 
knowledge and  bring  out  Swift's  greatness,  while  he 
dwells  principally  on  the  weaker  side  of  the  rare 
and  delicate  genius  which  produced  Uncle  Toby. 
Nay,  it  is  sulficient  to  condemn  hie  sketch  that  he 
never  mentions  Uncle  Toby  at  all,  though,  out  of 
Shakespeare,  as  Leigh  Hunt  somewhere  truly  af- 
firms, our  literature  has  nothing  so  fine  and  beanti- 
iul  to  show.  "  The  man  is  a  great  jester,  not  a 
great  humorist  ....  He  used  to  blubber  per^ 
petually  in  his  study,"  &c.  Sayings  like  these  are 
quite  unworthy  of  a  man  of  l^ackeray's  rank, 
whether  intellectual  or  social.  The  first  b  pou- 
tivety  silly ;  the  second  is  almost  vulgar.  Here, 
^ain,  the  novelist  somewhat  spoiled  the  .critic  in 
this  great  writer.  The  temptation  of  presenting  an 
efiective  portrait  of  Sterne  as  a  man  was  too  strong 
to  let  Thackeray  do  him  justice  as  a  gemus.  n 
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onld  have  marred  tlie  pungency  of  calling  him  a 
wretched,  worn-ont  old  scamp,"  and  a  "  feeble 
retch,"  to  have  undertaken  to  treat  folly  of  all 
at  was  tender  and  amiable  in  bis  booka.  Of 
'urse,  Thackeray  could  not  but  feel  that  element 
Sterne,  and  was  too  honest  not  to  notice  its  ex- 
tence.  But  he  does  nothing  more  than  nodce  it ; 
id,  instead  of  attempting  to  explain  the  apparent 
-jntradictioDfl  of  the  character,  his  conception  of 
hich  he  seta  before  us  so  vividly,  lie  is  obliged  to 
>nfine  himself  to  indicating  and  affinuing  them. 
How  much  of  this  paint  and  emphasis,"  he  aaks, 
is  neomutj  for  the  fiur  busiaeas  ca  the  stage,  and 
>w  much  ot  the  rant  and  nmge  is  put  on  fi»  the 
mity  of  the  actn:  ?   Wa  audience  trosts  him :  can 

>  jrnst  himself?  How  much  was  deliberate  calco- 
.tion  and  impostare^ — how  mach  false  sensibility, 
-  and  bow  much  true  feeling  ?  Where  did  the  he 
>;gin,  and  did  he  know  where?  And  where  did 
le  truth  end  in  the  art  and  scheme  of  this  man  of 
^nius,  this  actor,  this  quack  ?  "    And  he  goes  on 

>  compare  Sterne  to  a  £  rench  singer  of  chansons 
-ivoises.  But,  after  having  asked  all  the  string  of 
iiestions  just  quoted,  Tl^keray  ought,  in  his 
ipacity  of  philosopher,  to  have  answered  them, 
it!  really  assumes  the  troth,  writing  as  critic,  of  the 
leory  oi  Sterne's  character  lotmded  by  the  novel- 
t.  And  it  is  this  tendency  which  makes  the 
.ectures  on  the  Humorists  so  much  leas  really 
finable  to  a  student  of  fiteratare  than  a  book  like 
>r.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  however  charm- 
ig  for  its  color,  and  comedy,  and  picturesqueness 
f  portruture.  We  should  have  been  content  with 
J88  salt,  if  we  had  had  a  little  more  bread. 

The  critical  parts  of  The  Georges  are  princi- 
ally  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  character  and  so- 
iety.  Aa  usual,  Thackeray  ia  often  inimitably 
appy  in  a  mixture  of  the  pictorial  with  the  critical 
owers,  the  whole  seasoned  with  a  finished  but 
arely  extravagant  epigram.  The  sketch  of  the 
tate  of  Europe,  with  its  astonishing  contrasts  of 
onditioD,  in  toe  first  lecture,  ia  particularly  charac- 
eristic.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of  Louis  XIV., 
'le  has  this  paas^e  :  — 

"  It  is  incalculable  how  much  that  royal  big-wig 
20st  Germany.  Every  prince  imitated  the  French 
king,  and  had  his  Veiamlles,  his  Willeinsbohe,  or 
Ludwi^bad;  his  oonrt  and  its  aplendoiB;  his  gai^ 
dens  laid  out  with  statues ;  lus  fbimtalns,  and  waters 
'works,  and  Inbaas;  his  actors,  and  dancers,  and 
'singers,  and  6ddlen;  his  harem,  with  its  inhid)i- 
tanta;  his  diamonds  and  duclues  for  these  latter; 
his  enormous  festtvities,  his  gaming-tables,  tourna- 
ments, masquerades,  and  banquets  lasting  a  week 
long,  for  which  the  people  paid  with  their  nHmey 
when  the  poor  wretches  had  it,  with  their  bodies  and 
very  blood  when  they  had  none;  being  Aid  in  thou- 
sands by  their  lords  and  masters,  who  daily  dealt  in 
soldiers,  staked  a  regiment  upon  the  red  at  the  gam- 
ing-table; swapped  a  battalion  a^ost  a  dancing 
^rl's  diampnd  necklace ;  and,  as  it  were,  pockete^ 
Uieir  people." 

In  these  few  sentences,  we  have  the  true  Thack- 
erayaa  manner ;  an  easy  familiarity,  perfectly  well- 
br^ ;  a  pecnliariy  emcise,  yet  very  pregnant  de- 
scriptiveneaa ;  streaks  of  colDr,  br^ht  but  not  gaudy ; 
and  a  cheeifol  satirical  humor,  severe  but  not  fero- 
ciooa.  He  need  not  have  so  emphatically  disclaimed 
being  a  historian  as  he  does  in  tiie  same  lecture ;  for 
is  not  the  essential  qualitv  of  a  historian  just  such  a 
power  as  he  diows  in  uiis  paasaee,  and  a  hundred 
othm,  of  seizing  the  ifMrit  and  le^uTeB  of  an  cjh 


och  ?  It  was  so  that  Tacitus  conceived  history ;  and 
a  book  is  not  less  historical,  but  more  so,  for  a  zioh 
expositdon  of  the  details  of  common  life.  Compan- 
ion sketches,  where,  after  the  same  fashion,  the 
treatment  is  brilliant,  and  apparently  more  humor- 
ous or  ornamental  than  serious,  but  where  the  basis 
is  always  intellectual,  abound  in  The  Four  Georges. 
I  would  select  as  types  the  portrait  of  Sir  fiobert 
Walpole,  in  lecture  second;  the  marrellons  pas- 
sages, based  on  Lord  Hervey,  describing  Carohne 
of  Anspach's  death,  in  the  same ;  the  deeplv  tranc 
DictuTe  of  Grerage  the  Third's  old  age,  in  the  third 
lecture;  and  in  the  fourth,  not  the  most  sarcastic 
pieces,  but  the  chaimine  miniaturu  of  Collingwood 
and  Heber.  Each  of  these  lectures,  too,  uiough 
bearing  the  title  of  an  individual,  co^ains  a  pano- 
rama of  a  whole  age.  * 

We  find  in  both  series  <ri'  lectures,  of  course,  the 
qualities  of  the  essayist  as  well  aa  of  the  critic :  and 
in  endeavming  to  illostrate  the  one  form  of  ^nius 
in  the  present  paper,  it  has  naturally  come  in  my 
way  to  illustrate  tne  second.  But  something  must 
now  be  said  of  Thackeray's  Essays  proper,  in  which 
be  found  some  of  his  wisest  and  pleasantest  writing. 
He  was  an  essayist  after  the  order  of  Montaigne  or 
Lamb,  rather  than  of  Macaulay  or  Mackintosh :  a 
species  of  composition  which  goes  back  through 
Montaigne  to  rlutarch,  and  is  a  kind  of  analogue 
in  prose  to  the  song  in  poetry.  The  essayist  of  uiis 
school,  unlike  the  mstorical  or  sbHctly  eriUcal  essay- 
ist, jfoan  himself  out,  as  Pope  sap,  and  puts  lus 
gemuB  and  character  into  a  fimouar,  spontaneous 
relation  of  fiuniliarity  with  his  reader.  We  go  to 
the  other  man  as  we  go  to  a  professor's  lecture-room  ; 
but  we  take  this  one  into  uie  intimacy  of  the  fire- 
side, or  even  of  the  sick-chamber.  Bousseau  has 
spoken  slightingly  of  what  he  calls  thefattsst  ntAvet^ 
of  I^ntaigne ;  but  better  men  than  Bouswau  have 
been  as  much  delighted,  with  the  old  Aquitainian 

fButleman's  honesty  as  with  his  shrewdness  or  his 
umor.  Thackeray  was  a  lover  of  his^  as  I  have 
mentioned  before,  and  there  is  no  little  moral  and 
intellectual  likeness  between  them.-  Thackeray, 
too,  poured  out  *<  himself,"  and  that  in  very  early 
p^ers,  as  well  as  in  hia  latest. 

Of  the  lighter  kind  are  many  fdeasant  proluaons, 
such  aa  the  Itonorials  of  Gionnandizizig,  the- Notes 
on  Travel,  and  others,  little  enough  biown  to  many 
<^  his  readers,  bot  which  the  Americans  have  already 
bcsnn  to  collect,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be 
coUected  here  by  and  by.  It  is  curious  to  compare 
the  best  of  these  with  the  essays  of  earlier  masters, 
and  see  what  a  distinct  cachet  of  oiisQaltt^  th^ 
bear.  To  learn  from  everybody,  and  to  imitate 
nobody,  is  the  secret  of  the  culture  and  practice  <^ 
men  ta  genius ;  and  we  find  in  Thackeray,  however 
young,  no  echo  of  Lamb  or  Wilson,  no  mimicry  of 
the  Queen  Anne  men,  but  his  own  broad  sagacity, 
thoughtfiil  frolicsomeness,  and  polite,  mock-grave 
irony  (spoken  in  an  aside,"  and  in  the  charactei> 
istic  parenthesis),  just  as  they  existed  in  what  he 
wrote  up  to  his  latest  hour.  Of  the  two  tendencies 
of  the  essayist  of  his  youth,  —  one,  towards  a  quaint 
humor  tinged  with  melancholy,  and  nourishing 
itself  oa  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century : 
Uie  other,  towards  a  bmsterous  -plsyfulnen  variedf 
with  poetic  eloquence,  —  he  fell  into  neither.  He 
was,  indeed,  more  keenly  satirical  in  lus  first  essays 


*  It  was  Hr.  Tbockeny's  original  iotentloD  to  devote  them  to 
Hen  ct  the  WmM.  k  sabjeet  irhich  bad  beao  gngxeoted  to  hln  ft 
companion  Tolame  to  ttw  Hmnorlils,  and  bo  Bpeski  of  tlura 
Untnunala  a  Irtlar  la  my  pciiwlm 
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than  his  last;  but  be  was  never  properly  to  be 
called  bitter  or  sour, — I  mean  in  the  sense  in  vhicb 
those  words  carry  a  bad  association  m&  them.  For 
there  is  a  healdiful  and  nseful  Uterar|r  tnttemess, 
like  that  of  bark,  and  a  pleasant  classical  literary 
sourness,  like  that  of  the  olive.  It  is  not  of  such 
bitterness  orsoumefis  that  people  are  thinking,  when 
thev  complain  of  inferior  fruit  or  bad  small  wer. 

On  the  other  band,  there  are  a  thousand  touches 
of  the  kindliest  iiin  in  Thackeray's  eseays,  from  first 
to  last,  —  In  the  Fraser  articles,  the  Punch  arti- 
cles, The  Konndabout  Fapens.  Take  a  single  para- 
graph  from  by  no  means  the  best  series  which  he 
wrote,  —  Browo's  Letters  to  hia  Nephew. 

"  Ah,  Bob,"  writes  the  old  gentleman,  Mr. 
Brown,  to  the  young  one,  in  discoursing  on  love, 
.."there  is  a  gravestone  in  the  churchyard  of  Fun- 
chal,  which  fofteu  and  often  think  of;  many  hopes 
and  passions  lie  buried  there,  along  with  one  of  the 
fiiirest  and  gentlest  creatures  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  Mrs.  Brown  tJtat  lies  there."  The  sodden  turn 
of  humor  ffvva  to  the  delicate  sadness  of  this  pas- 
sage, and  yet  making  it  more  deeply  sad,  has  al- 
ways strack  me  as  truly  exquisite,  and  unsurpassed 
even  by  the  finest  poetic  humorists,  like  Hood.  In- 
deed, no  man  of  our  time  has  written  better  of  love, 
of  woman,  and  children,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
-them,  than  this  particular  man  so  constantly  reviled 
for  "  cynicism."  What  an  illustration,  whether  of 
the  justice  or  the  insight,  of  our  common  criticbm  I 
But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  side  of  Thack- 
eray's nature  when  I  come  to  speak  of  bis  poems. 

The  Roundabout  Papers  contain  some  of  Thacke- 
ray's best  essays,  as  distinct  from  mere  pleasantries 
of'^the  Fat  Contributor  stamp,  or  the  professed  sat- 
ires of  the  Book^of  Snobs.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that 
they  show  more  power  than  essays  of  ^e  writer's 
prior  in  date,  or  that  better  things  could  be  (jaoted 
from  them.  But  they  have  even  more  the  true 
eaay  T«n,  wiUi  its  confidential  frankness  of  humor; 
and,  then  thOT  give  us  the  feelings  about  many  high 
subjects  of  Thatterajr's  ripest  mind  and  experience. 
They  contain  at  once  some  of  bis  most  wildly  play* 
ful  comedy,  and  some  of  his  most  directly  serious 
moralizing.  Number  three,'  for  instance,  — ■  On  Rib- 
bons, —  is  rich  in  both  qualities  together.  It  con- 
tains a  capital  handling  of  the  satincal  associations 
about  orders  and  decorations,  and  then  an  equally 
capital  plea  for  glvii^  some  honorof  the  kind  to  the 
merchant  service.  But  if  we  went  into  every  feat- 
ure of  the  book,  we  should  have  to  write  an  essay 
on  each  essay ;  and  as  for  extracts,  is  anybody  likely 
to  read  the  present  writer  who  has  not  already  read 
Thackeray  himself  ?  or  is  the  present  writer  ambi- 
tious to  have  readers    that  stamp  ? 

We  deal  in  these  little  articles,  only  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  Thackeray's  genius,  the  broad  out- 
lines of  the  mass  of*work  of  all  kinds  that  he  has 
left.  Let  us  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  of  him 
as  an  essayist  by  admitting  that  he  sometimes  harped 
a  little  monotonously  on  uat  sad  string  in  the  great 
harp  of  life,  which  sounds  Vanitas  VanUaium,  But 
the  string  exists,  and  may  be  properly  played  upon 
—  in  a  right  spirit.  If  Thackeray  believed  that 
life  was  often  mean  and  wearisome,  he  also  believed 
!  that  eternity  was  better,  and  he  loved  to  dwell, 
though  discreetly  and  reverently,  on  the  hopes  and 
feelings  excited  b_y  that  awful  word.  It  was  one  of 
his  favorite  doctnnes  that  a  humorist  might  be  a 
preacher  as  well  as  a  cleivyman;  and  be  much 
relished  the  old  epithet  appued  to  Addison  of  "  a 
preacher  in  a  tye-wig."   He  was  soch  a  homorist 


himself,  though,  naturally,  in  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, wearing  his  own  hair.  Remembering  the  high 
tone  of  thought,  yet  pleasant  vdn  of  comedy,  the 
grace,  the  wit,  the  hatred  of  cant,  the  kindness,  the 
soil  shade  of  melancholy,  in  his  writings,  I  Umi  to 
compare  him  with  one  whom  he  knew  w^,  and  to 
bul  his  laurelled  ghost  as  that  a  CHRiBxiAi; 
Horace. 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  EARTHQUAKES. 

AVk  have  lately  bad  fearful  evidence  of  the  ener- 
gy of  the  earth's  internal  forces.  A  vibration  which, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  earth's  globe,  may  be  spoken  of  as  an  indefi- 
nitely minute  quivering  limited  to  an  insignificant 
ares,  has  suCBced  to  destroy  the  cities  and  vilifies 
of  whole  provinces,  to  cause  the  death  of  thousands 
of  human  beings,  and  to  efiect  a  destruction  of 
property  which  must  be  estimated  by  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Such  a  catastrophe  as  this  serves 
indeed  to  show  how  poor  and  weak  a  creature  man 
is  in  presence  of  the  grand  workings  of  nature. 
The  mere  throes  which  accompany  her  unseen  sub- 
terranean efibrta  safBce  to  crumble  man's  strongest 
buildings  in  a  moment  into  dust,  while  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  are  either  crushed  to  death 
among  the  ruins,  or  forced  to  remain  shuddering 
spectators  of  the  destruction  of  thuu:  homes. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert 
that  earthquakes,  fearfully  destructive  as  they 
have  so  often  proved,  are  yet  eraentially  preserva- 
tive and  restorative  phenomena ;  yet  this  is  strictly 
the  case.  Had  no  earthquakes  taken  place  in  old 
times,  man  would  not  now  be  living  on  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  if  no  earthquakes  were  to  take  place 
in  future,  the  term  of  man's  existence  would  be 
limited  within  a  range  of  time  far  less  than  th^  to. 
which  it  seems  likely,  in  all  human  probalnlity,  to 
he  extended. 

If  the  solid  substance  of  the  earth  formed  a  per- 
fect sphere  in  ante-geologic  times, — Uiat  is,  in 
ages  preceding  those  to  which  our  present  geologic 
studies  extend,  —  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thero 
was  then  no  visible  land  above  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  the  ocean  must  have  formed  a  uniformly 
deep  covering  to  the  submerged  surface  of  the 
solid  globe.  In  this  state  of  thin^,  nothing  but 
the  earth's  subterranean  forces  could  tend  to  the 
production  of  continents  and  Islands.  Let  us  be 
understood.  We  are  not  referring  to  the  possibili^ 
or  impossibility  that  lands  and  seas  should  raa- 
denly  have  assumed  their  present  figure  without 
conYuluon  of  any  sort;  this  migM  have  happened, 
since  the  Creator  ai  a3i  tiaags  can,  of  course, 
modify  all  things  according  to  ms  will ;  we  merely 
say  that,  aAsuming  that  in  the  beginning,  as  now, 
he  worked  all  things  according  to  the  laws  be  has 
appointed  to  himself,  then,  undoubtedly,  the  snb- 
meiged  earth  must  have  risen  above  the  sea  by  the 
action  of  those  very  forms  of  force  which  produce 
tiie  earthquake  in  our  own  times. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
when  once  continents  and  islands  had  been  formed, 
there  immediately  began  a  struggle  between  de- 
structive and  restorative  (rather,  perhaps,  than' 
preservative)  forces. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  land  is  water,  and  water 
works  t£e  destmction  of  the  land  in  two  principal 
ways. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sea  tends  to  destroy  the 
land  by  beating  on  its  shores,  and  thus  eoatiniuUy 
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wasbiog  it  awajr.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that 
this  process  must  oecesaarily  be  a  bIow  one;  in 
fact,  many  may  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  alow  process,  since  we  see  that  it  does  not 
alter  the  forms  of  continents  and  islands  perceptibly 
in  long  intervals  of  time.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  estimating 
the  full  efTects  of  this  cause,  since  its  action  is  con- 
tinually being  checked  by  the  restorative  forces  we 
shall  presently  have  to  consider.  Were  it  not  thus 
checked,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  eBecta 
would  be  cumulative ;  for  the  longer  the  process 
continued,  —  that  is,  the  more  the  land  was  beaten 
away,  the  higher  would  the  sea  rise,  and  the  greater 
power  would  it  have  to  efTect  the  destruction  of  the 
remaining  land. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  few  instances  of  the  sea's 
power  of  efTecting  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  land, 
when  nothing  happens  to  interfere  with  the  local 
action,  —  premising,  that  this  efTect  is  altogether  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  that  which  would 
take  place,  even  in  that  particular  spot,  if  the  sea's 
action  were  everywhere  lefl  unchecked. 

The  Shetland  Isles  are  composed  of  substances 
which  seem,  of  all  others,  best  fitted  to  resist  the 
disintegraUng  forces  of  the  sea, — namely,  CTanite, 
gneiss,  micapslate,  serpentine,  greenstone,  ana  many 
other  forms  of  rock ;  yet,  exposed  as  these  islands 
are  to  the  uncontrolled  violence  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  they  are  undergoing  a  process  of  destruc- 
tion, which,  even  within  historical  times,  has  pro- 
duced very  noteworthy  changes.  "  Steep  clifTs  are 
hollowed  out,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "  into  deep 
caves  and  lofty  arches ;  and  almost  every  promon- 
tory ends  in  a  cluster  of  rocks,  imitating  the  forms 
of  columns,  pinnacles,  and  obelisks."  Speaking  of 
one  of  the  islands  of  this  group.  Dr.  Hibbert  says: 
"  The  isle  of  Stenness  presents  a  scene  of  un- 
equalled desolation.  In  stormy  winters,  largo  blocks 
of^  stone  are  overturned,  or  are  removed  from  their 
native  beds,  and  hurried  to  a  distance  almost  in- 
credible. In  the  winter  of  1S02,  a  tabular  mass, 
eight  feet  two  inches  by  seven  fieet,  and  five  feet  one 
inch  thick,  was  dislodged  from  its  bed,  and  carried 
to  a  distance  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet."  In 
other  parts  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  where  the  sea  has 
encountered  less  solid  materials,  the  work  of  de- 
struction has  proceeded  yet  more  effectively. 
In  Roene^  for  example,  the  sea  has  wrought  its 
way  so  fiercely  that  a  large  cavernous  aperture  two 
hundred  and  fifly  feet  long  has  been  hollowed  out 
*'  But  the  most  sublime  scene,"  says  Dr.  Hibbert, 
"  is  where  a  mural  pile  of  porphjTy,  escaping  the 
process  of  disintegration  that  is  devastating  the 
cosflt,  appears  to  have  been  lefl  as  a  sort  of  rampart 
against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean.  The  Atlantic, 
when  provoked  by  wintry  gales,  batters  against  it 
with  all  the  force  of  real  artillery ;  and  the  waves, 
in  their  repeated  assaults,  have  at  length  forced  for 
themselves  an  entrance.  This  breach,  named  the 
Grind  of  the  Navir,  is  widened  every  winter  by  the 
overwhelming  surge  that,  finding  a  passage  through 
it,  separates  large  stones  from  its  sides,  and  forces 
them  to  a  distance  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  In  two  or  three  spots,  the  frMments 
which  have  been  detached  are  brought  together  in 
immense  heaps,  that  appear  as  an  accumulation  of 
cubical  masses,  the  product  of  some  quarrj'." 

Let  us  next  turn  to  a  portion  of  the  coast-line  of 
Great  Britain  which  a  neither  defended  on  the  one 
hand  by  barriers  of  rock,  not  attacked  on  the  other 
by  the  full  fury  of  the  Atlantic  currents.   Along  the 


whole  coast  of  Yorkshire,  we  find  evidences  of  a 
continual  process  of  dilapidation.  Between  the 
projecting  headland  of  Flamborough  and  Spurn 
Point  (the  coast  of  Holdemess),  the  waste  is  par- 
ticularly rapid.  Many  spots  which  are  now  mere 
sand-banks,  are  marked  in  the  old  maps  of  Yorkshire 
as  the  sites  of  ancient  towAs  and  villages.  Speak- 
ing of  Hj;de  (one  of  these),  Pennant  says :  "  Only 
the  tradition  is  left  of  this  town."  Owthorne  and 
its  church  have  been  for  the  most  part  destroyed,  as 
also  Auburn,  Hartbum,  and  Kilnsea.  Mr.  Phillips,  in 
his  "  Geology  of  Yorkshire,"  states  that  not  unreason- 
able fears  are  entertained  that,  at  some  future  time. 
Spurn  Point  itself  will  become  an  island,  or  be 
wholly  washed  away,  and  then  the  ocean,  entering 
into  the  estuary  of  tiie  Humber,  will  cause  great 
devastation.  Pennant  states  that  "several  places, 
once  towns  of  note  upon  the  Humber,  are  now  only 
recorded  in  history ;  and  Ravensperg  was  at  one 
time  a  rival  of  Hull,  and  a  port  so  very  considerable 
in  1-332,  that  Edward  Baliol  and  the  confederated 
English  barons  sailed  from  hence  to  invade  Scot- 
land; and  Henry  IV.,  in  1399,  made  choice  of  this 
port  to  land  at,  to  effect  the  deposal  of  Richard  II. ; 
yet  the  whole  of  this  has  since  been  devoured  by  the 
merciless  ocean ;  extensive  sands,  dry  at  low  water, 
are  to  be  seen  in  their  steajl."  The  same  writer  also 
describes  Spurn  Point  as  shaped  like  a  sickle,  and 
the  land  to  the  north,  he  says,  was  "perpetually- 
preyed  on  by  the  fury  of  the  German  Sea,  which 
devours  whole  acres  at  a  time." 

The  decay  of  the  shores  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
is  also  remarkably  rapid.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  relates 
some  facta  which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the 
ravages  which  the  sea  commits  upon  the  land  here. 
It  was  computed  that  wlien  a  eertain  inn  was 
built  at  Sherringham,  seventy  years  would  pass 
before  the  sea  could  reach  the  spot:  "  the  mean 
loss  of  land  being  calculated  from  previous  obser- 
vations to  be  somewhat  less  than  one  yard 
BDnnally."  But  no  allowance  had  been  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  ground  slo^d  from  the  sea.  In 
consequence  of  this  peculianty,  the  waste- became 
greater  and  greater  every  year  as  the  cliff  grew 
lower.  "Between  the  years  1824  and  1829,  no  less 
than  seventeen  yanls  were  swept  away  "  ;  and  when 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  saw  the  place,  only  a  small 
garden  was  \e{t  between  the  building  and  the  sea. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  all  vestiges  of  the  Inn 
have  long  since  been  swept  away.  Lyell  also 
relates  that,  in  1829,  there  was  a  depth  of  water 
sufficient  to  float  a  frigate  at  a  point  where,  less 
than  half  a  century  before  there  stood  a  cliff  fifty 
feet  high  with  houses  upon  it 

We  nave  selected  these  portions  of  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain,  not  because  the  destruction  of  our 
shores  is  greater  here  than  elsewhere,  but  as  serving 
to  illustrate  processes  of  waste  and  demolition 
which  are  going  on  around  all  the  shores,  not 
merely  ^  Great  uritain,  but  of  every  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Here  and  there,  as  we  have 
said,  there  are  instances  in  which  a  contrary 
process  seems  to  be  in  action.  Low-lying  banks 
and  shoals  are  formed,  —  sometimes  along  stretches 
of  coast  extending  for  a  considerable  distance.  But 
when  we  consider  these  formations  closely,  we  find 
that  they  rather  afford  evidence  of  the  energy  of 
the  destructive  forces  to  which  the  land  is  subject 
than  promise  to  make  up  for  the  land  which  has 
been  swept  away ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  every 
part  of  these  banks  consists  of  the  debris  of  other 
coasts.   Now,  we  cannot  doubt  that  of  earth  which 
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is  washed  away  from  our  shores,  by  far  the  larger 
part  finds  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  seas ; 
a  small  proportion  onl^  may  be  brought  (by  some 
peculianty  m  the  distribution  of  ocean-currents,  or 
in  the  progress  of  the  tidal  wave)  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  shoals  and  banks.  The  lai^r,  there- 
fore, such  shoals  and  banks  may;  be,  the  larger 
must,  we  suppose,  ba  the  amount  of  land  which  is 
washed  away  never  to  reappear.  And  although 
banks  and  shoals  of  this  sort  grow  year  by  year 
larger  and  larger,  yet  they  continue  always  (unless 
added  to  artificiallY)  either  beneath  the  suH'ace  of 
the  water,  in  the  case  of  shoals,  or  but  very  slightly 
raised  above  the  surface.  Now,  if  we  suppose  the 
destruction  of  land  to  proceed  nnchecKed,  it  is 
mitnifest  that  at  some  period,  however  remote,  the 
formation  of  shoals  and  banks  must  come  to  an 
end,  owing  to  the  continual  diminution  of  the 
land  irom  the  demolition  of  which  they  derive 
dieir  sul»tance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  bed  of  the 
sea  would  be  continually  filling  up,  the  level*  of 
the  sea  would  be  continually  rising,  and  thus  the 
banks  would  either  be  wbofly  submerged  through 
the  effect  of  this  cause  alone,  or  they  would  have 
so  slight  an  elevation  above  the  sea-level  that  they 
wonld  offer  little  resistance  to  the  destructive  effects 
of  the  sea,  which  would  now  have  no  other  land  to 
act  upon. 

But  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  second  principal 
cause  of  the  wasting  away  of  the  land.  The  cause 
we  have  just  been  dealing  with  acts  upon  the 
shores  or  outlines  of  islanda  and  continents,  the  one 
we  have  now  to  consider  acts  upon  their  interior. 
It  will,  perhaps,  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  fall  of 
rain  upon  the  land  cootd  have  an^  appreciable  in- 
fluence in  the  demolition  of  continents;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  few  causes  to  which  geolo- 
gists are  disposed  to  ascribe  more  importance.  The 
very  fact  that  enormous  deltas  have  been  formed  at 
the  mouths  of  many  rivers  —  in  other  words,  the 
actual  growth  of  continents  through  the  effects  of 
rainfall  —  is  a  proof  how  largely  this  cause  must 
tend  to  destroy  and  disintegrate  the  interiors  of  our 
continents.  Dwelling  on  this  point.  Sir  Charles 
Lvell  presents  the  following  remarkable  illustration  : 
"  iDuring  a  tour  in  Spain,  he  writes,  '*I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  district  of  gently  undulating  ground 
in  Catalonia,  consisting  of  red  and  gray  sandstone, 
and  in  some  parts  of  red  marl,  almost  entirely  de- 
nuded of  herbage ;  while  the  roots  of  the  pines, 
holm  oaks,  and  some  other  trees,  were  half  exposed, 
as  if  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by  a  flood. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  forests,  for  example,  between 
Orieto  and  Yich,  and  near  San  Lorenzo.  But,  be- 
ing overtaken  by  a  violent  thunderstorm  in  the 
month  of  August,  I  saw  the  whole  surface,  even  the 
highest  levels  of  some  flat-topped  hills,  streaming 
with  mud,  while  on  every  declivity  the  devastation 
of  torrents  was  terrific.  The  peculiarities  in  the 
physiognomy  of  the  district  were  at  once  explained ; 
and  I  was  taught  that,  in  speculating  on  the  greater 
effects  which  the  direct  action  of  rain  may  once 
have  produced  on  the  surface  of  certain  parts  of 
England,  we  need  not  revert  to  periods  when  the 
heat  of  the  climate  was  tropical." 

Combining  the  effects  of  the  sea's  action  upon 
the  shores  of  continents,  and  of  the  action  of  rain 
upon  their  interior,  and  remembering  that  unless 
the  process  of  demolition  were  checked  in  some 
way,  each  canse  would  act  from  year  to  year  with 
new  force,  —  one  through  the  eflTects  of  the  g^ual 
rise  of  the  sea-bed,  and  the  other  through  the  effects 


of  t^e  gradual  increase  of  the  surface  of  ocean  ex- 
posed to  the  vaporixiug  action  of  the  snn,  which  in- 
crease would  necessarily  increase  Uie  quuitity  of 
rain  yearly  precipitated  on  the  land,  —  we  see  the 

justice  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schcl,  that,  "  had  the  primeval  world  been  construct- 
ed as  it  now  exists,  time  enough  has  elapsed,  and 
forofi  enough  directed  to  that  end  has  been  in  activ- 
ity, to  hate  long  ago  destroyed  every  vestige  of  land." 

We  see,  then,  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the 
action  of  some  restorative  or  preservative  force  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  continuous 

f roceases  of  destruction  we  have  indicated  above, 
f  we  consider,  we  shall  see  that  the  destructive 
forces  owe  their  efficiency  to  their  levelling  action, 
that  is,  to  their  influence  in  reducing  the  solid  part 
of  the  earth  to  the  figure  of  a  perfect  sphere  ;  there- 
fore, the  form  of  force  which  is  required  to  counter- 
act them  is  one  that  shall  tend  to  produce  irr^ular- 
ities  in  the  surface-contour  of  the  earth.  And  it 
will  be  remarked,  that  although  vpheaval  ta  the  pro- 
cess which  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  the  only  ef- 
fectual remedy  to  the  levelling  action  of  raios  and 
ocean-currents,  yet  the  forcible  depression  of  the 
earth's  surface  may  prove  in  many  instances  yet 
more  effective,  since  it  may  serve  to  reduce  the  sea- 
level  in  other  places. 

Now,  the  earth's  subterranean  forces  serve  to  pro- 
duce the  very  effects  which  are  required,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  continual  disintegration  of  the  shores 
and  interior  parts  of  continents;  for,  in  the  6rBt  place, 
their  action  is  not  distributed  with  any  approach  to 
uniformity  over  different  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 
therefore  the  figure  they  tend  to  give  to  the  snrfocfl 
of  that  crust  is  not  that  of  a  perlect  sphere.  This, 
of  itself,  secures  the  uprising  of  some  pails  of  the 
solid  earth  above  the  sea-level.  But  this  is  not  alL 
On  a  comparison  of  the  various  effects  due  to  the 
action  of  subterranean  forces,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  forces  of  upheaval  act  (on  the  whole)  more 
powerfully  under  continents,  and  especially  under 
the  shore-lines  of  continents,  while  the  forces  of 
depression  act  most  powerfully  (on  the  whole) 
under  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
than  whenever  the  earth  is  upheaved  in  one  part, 
it  must  be  depressed  somewhere  else.  Not  necessa- 
rily at  the  same  instant,  it  should  be  remarked. 
The  process  of  upheaval  may  be  either  momentari- 
ly accompanied  oy  a  corresponding  process  of  de- 
pression, or  the  latter  process  may  take  place  by  a 
gradual  action  of  the  elastic  powers  of  the  earth's 
crust ;  but,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  the  balance 
between  upheaval  and  depression  must  be  restored. 
Hence,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  for  the  most  part  the 
forces  of  upheaval  act  nndemeaUi  the  land,  it  fel- 
lows, —  thou|;h  we  may  not  be  able  to  recognize  the 
fact  by  obvious  visible  signs,  —  that  processes  j)f 
depression  arc  taking  place  underneath  the  ocean. 
Now,  active  volcanoes  mark  the  centre  of  a  district 
of  iipheaval,  and  nearly  all  volcanoes  are  found 
near  the  sea.  It  se^ms  as  if  nature  had  provided 
against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean  by  seating  the 
earth's  restorative  forces  just  where  they  are  most 
wanted. 

Even  in  earthquake  districts  which  have  no 
active  vent,  the  same  law  is  found  to  prevail.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  most  eminent  seismologists  that 
earthc^uake  regions  around  a  vplcano,  and  earth- 

;  quako  regions  apparently  disGOonect«d  from  any 
outlet,  di^r  only  in  this  respect,  that,  in  the  one  case, 
the  subterranean  forces  have  had  sufficient  power  to 

!  produce  the  phenomena  of  eruption,  while  in  the 
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otiier  they  have  no?  "  la  earthquakes,"  says  Hum- 
boldt,  "  we  have  evidence  of  a  volcano-producing 
force;  but  Buch  a  force,  as  universally  diffused  as 
the  internal  heat  of  the  glohe,  and  proclaiming 
itself  everywhere,  rarely  acts  with  sufEcient  energy 
to  produce  actual  eruptive  phenomena ;  and  when 
it  doea  so,  it  is  only  in  isolated  and  particular 
places." 

Of  the  influence  of  the  earth's  subterranean 
forces  in  altering  the  level  of  land,  we  might  quote 
many  remarkable  instances^  but  con^derations  of 
space  compel  ua  to  confine  ourselves  to  two  or  three. 
The  slow  processes  of  upheaval  or  depression  may, 
perhaps,  seem  less  immediately  refemble  to  subter- 
ranean action  than  thoee  which  are  produced  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  an  actual  earthquake.  We  pass 
over,  therefore,  such  phenomena  as  the  gradual  up- 
rising of  Sweden,  the  stow  sinking  of  Greenland, 
and  (still  proceeding  westward)  the  gradual  upris- 
ing of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 
Remarkable  and  suggestive  as  these  phenomena 
really  are,  and  indisputable  as  the  eviaence  is  on 
which  they  rest,  they  will  probably  seem  much  less 
striking  to  our  readers  than  those  which  we  are  now 
about  to  quote. 

On  the  lOth  of  November,  1822,  a  widely  felt  and 
destructive  earthquake  was  exjjerienced  in  Chili. 
On  the  next  day,  it  was  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  a  broad  line  of  sea-coast  had  been  deserted  by 
the  sea  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  A  larger 
part  of  this  tract  was  covered  by  shell-fish,  which 
Boon  died,  and  exhaled  the  most  offensive  eflHavia. 
Between  the  old  low-water  mark  and  the  new  one, 
the  fishermen  found  burrowing  shells  which  they 
had  fbnnerly  had  to  search  for  amidst  the  surC 
Bocka  some  way  oat  to  sea,  which  had  formerly 
been  covered,  were  now  dry  at  half  ebb-tide. 

Careful  measurements  uiowed  that  the  rise  of 
the  land  was  greater  at  some  distance  inshore  than 
along  the  beach.  The  watercourse  of  a  mill  about 
a  mile  inland  from  the  sea  had  gained  a  fall  of 
fourteen  inches  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  yards. 
At  Valparaiso,  the  rise  was  three  feet ;  at  Quintero, 
four  feet. 

In  February,  1835,  and  in  November,  1837,  a  large 
tract  of  Chili  was  similarly  shaken,  a  pertuanent 
riae  of  two  feet  following  the  former  earthquake,  and 
a  liao  of  eight  feet  the  utter. 

The  earthquake  which  took  place  at  Catch  in 
1819  is,  perhaps,  in  some  respects^  yet  more  remark- 
able. In  this  instance,  phenomena  of  subudence, 
as  well  as  phenomena  of  upheaval  were  witnessed. 
The  estuary  of  the  Indus,  which  had  long  been 
closed  to  navigation,  —  being,  in  *  fact,  only  a  foot 
deep  at  ebb-tide,  and  never  more  than  six  feet  at 
flood,  —  was  deepened  in  parts  to  more  than  eighteen 
feet  at  low  water.  The  fort  and  village  of  Smdree 
were  submerged,  only  the  tops  of  houses  and  walls 
being  visible  above  the  water.  But  although  this 
earthquake  seemed  thus  to  have  a  land-destroying, 
instead  of  a  land-creating  effect,  yet  the  instances 
of  upheaval  were,  even  in  thia  case,  far  more 
remarkable  than  those  of  depression.  "  Immediately 
after  the  shock,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell, "  the  inhab- 
itants of  Sindree  saw  at  a  distance  of  five  miles 
and  a  half  from  their  village  a  long  elevated 
mound,  where  previously  there  nad  been  a  low  and 
perfectly  level  pluo."  To  this  uplifted  tract  they 
gave  the  name  of  XTlIah-Bund,  or  the  "Mound  of 
God,"  to  distinguish  it  from  several  artificial  dams 

Ereviouslv  thrown  across  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
adna.   It  has  been  ascertained,"  he  adds,  "that 


this  new-rused  conntiy  u  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  running  parallel  to  the 

line  of  subsidence  which  caused  the  grounds  around 
Sindree  to  be  flooded.  The  breadth  of  the  elevation 
is  conjectured  to  be  in  some  parts  sixteen  mites, 
and  its  greatest  ascertained  height  above  the 
original  level  ot  the  delta  is  ten  f^et, — an  elevation 
which  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  very  umform 
throughout." 


THE  DANGERS  AND  DELIGHTS  OP 

TOBACCO. 

A  FRiENT>  of  mine,  who  bad  passed  through  se- 
vere struggles  of  poverty,  assured  me  that  he  aid 
his  companion  once  finding  themselves  reduced  to  a 
single  penny,  tossed  up  whether  it  should  be  spent 
on  bread  or  tobacco.  But  hear  the  other  ude :  a 
medical  man  assures  the  public,  through  the  Go- 
zetlg  des  HopUaux,  that  tobacco  has  no  sart  of  at- 
traction, —  "  n'offre  r^ellement  aucun  veritable  at- 
trait,"  ~  but  is  a  nuisance  to  smokers  and  to  those 
who  do  not  smoke. 

Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  opposing  atti- 
tudes taken  by  two  classes,  < —  the  one  maintaining 
that  tobacco  is  a  source  of  vast  difiusive  pleasure, 
li^hteuing  the  burden  of  our  daily  life ;  the  other  main- 
taining that  it  is  nothing  but  an  evil,  shortening  our 
already  brief  existence,  and  darkening  it  with  many 
maladies.  From  the  very  first  day  when  the  fasci- 
nating plant  disclosed  its  charms  to  Europe,  down 
to  the  moment  of  my  writiiw  this,  there  have  been 
incessant  cries  of  alarm  and  diM;u8t;  but  tlua  vast 
expenditure  of  ihetoric  and  exhortation  has  been 
in  vain. 

The  Delights  of  Tobacco,  though  vociferously  de- 
nied, have  exercised  so  persistent  a  fascination  that 
no  rehearsal  of  its  Dangers  has  suffic&d  to  arrest  the 
rapid  increase  of  its  votaries.  Singular !  It  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  to  be  the  dead- 
liest of  poisons,  and  every  year  the  consumption 
grows  larger.  Medical  science  has  aided  moral 
suasion,  long  lists  of  diseases  have  been  attributed 
to  its  influence,  penal  legislation  has  attempted  to 
suppress  it,  sarcasm  and  ridicule  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  unpopular,  but  the  tide  rolls  on ;  and, 
seeing  this,  the  unexcited  spectator  naturally  asks, 
Uow  does  it  come  to  pass  that  tins  deadly  poison, 
annually  con8um<»i  in  millions  of  pounds,  fails  to 
inspire  terror?  Are  men  indifferent  to  poison?  or 
arc  they  unsusceptible  to  It  ?  How  is  it  that  the 
great  majority  at  men  in  every  country  can  dail^ 
"  poison  themselves,  and  yet  the  efiects  of  this 
imprudence  escape  Our  notice  ? 

The  mere  putting  of  such  questions  shows  that 
there  must  be  some  serious  flaw  in  the  statement 
of  the  real  relation  between  Tobacco  and  the  Or- 
ganism ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  flaw  is  that 
men  in  general,  finding  the  massive  experience  of 
daily  life  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  a  few 
writers,  set  aside  those  teacliings  as  "  stuff  and  non- 
sense "  ;  they  find  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
is  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  not  observing  any  cor- 
responding increase  of  mortality  or  disease,  they 
laugh  at  medical  alarmists.  One  must  admit  that 
the  subject  has  generally  been  treated  with  lament- 
able want  of  candor  and  insight.  We  have  been 
told  with  emphasis  that  the  tobacco-plsnt  belongs  to 
the  dreadful  family  of  nightshades,  and  ranges  be- 
side the  belladonna  and  mandragora.  It  is  true; 
but  no  less  does  this  plant  range  beside  the  potato, 
the  tomato,  and  the  capsicum,  have  been 
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tdd  that  it  contains  a  Tirolent  poison.  This  also 
18  true;  but  wheat,  tea,  coflfee,  almonds,  —  nay, 
even  animal  flesh,  as  fre  shall  see  presently,  — 
also  contain  poison.  We  have  been  told  that  it 
has  paralj'zed  Spain,  destroying  the  chivalric  grand- 
eur of  her  people,  no  less  than  the  political  im' 
portance  of  her  gevcmment ;  but  since  it  has  not 
mined  Prussia,  nor  prevented  the  rise  of  the  great 
American  republic,  since  it  has  left  England  and 
France  their  ancient  enei^,  men  are  not  much 
appalled  by  the  example  of  Spain.  We  have  been 
told  that  smoking  leads  to  weariness,  indolence,  ap- 
athy^ egoism,  and  grossness ;  and  members  of  the 
British  Anti-Tobacco  Society  are  firmly  persuaded, 
—  or  at  least  endeavw  to  pennade  others,  —  that 
smolung  is  one  great  source  of  the  crimes  and  de- 
bauchery of  the  maues.  Nevertheless,  the  smokers 
daily  become  more  numerous.  Formerly,  the  can- 
ton of  ^eme  classed  the  "  crime  "  of  smucing  with 
the  crime  of  adultery;  yet  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  few  men  in  Uie  canton  who  are  not  babit- 
nal  smokers. 

Is  all  the  outcry  the  voice  of  a  foolbb  prejudice, 
or  is  there  a  valuable  truth  underlying  the  exagge- 
rations ?  In  one  word.  Is  smoking  dangerous,  and 
what  is  the  extent  of  the  danger  ?  I  will  endeavor 
to  answer  these  questions  with  a  severe  impartiality. 
I  will  do  it  for  the  reader  with  the  same  earnestness 
that  I  have  done  it  for  myself,  bein^  neither  a  to- 
bacconist nor  a  preacher,  but  a  phystoli^tst  with  a 
Tery  delicate  constitution,  which  needs  great  vigi- 
lance to  keep  it  up  to  working  order.  I  am  a' mod- 
erate smoker ;  but  much  as  I  enjoy  a  cigar,  I  would 
most  willingly  give  it  up,  if  I  had  even  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  by  doing  so  I  should  improve  my  health. 

There  is  danger  in  tobacco.  The  fact  should 
never  be  disguised.  What  are  the  real  elements  of 
that  danger  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  essay ; 
meanwhile  the  contradiction  between  the  two  par- 
ties, previously  noticed,  may  be  summarily  recon- 
ciled by  the  assertion  that  although  tobacco  contains 
a  deadly  poison,  smoking  is  not  poisonous,  —  except 
under  sucn  conditions  as  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 

The  mere  fact  that  tobacco  contains  nicotine,  a 
poison,  is  in  itself  of  no  great  significance  to  the 
Emokcr.  When  the  physiolo^et  describes  the  terri- 
ble etfects  of  nicotine  administered  to  animals,  he 
fiimifUes  valuable  facts  to  science;  but  they  must 
be  very  Imperfect  phyaioloffiste  who  infer  that  the 
same  or  similar  effiicts  will  be  produced  on  a  man 
who  smokes  tobacco  containing  nicotine.  Indeed, 
when  we  know  that  one  cigar  will  contain  an  amount 
of  the  poison  which,  jf  chemically  separated,  and  ad- 
ministered pure  would  kill  two  of  the  strongest  men, 
and  yet  st^e  men  daily  smoke  half  a  dozen  such 
cigars  without  appreciable  effect,  we  need  no  phys- 
iology to  assure  us  that  the  action  of  nicotine  is  one 
thing,  the  action  of  tobacco-smoke  another.  I 
shall  presently  give  the  physiological  rationale  of 
thb ;  but  the  fact  itself  sufiicea  to  set  aside  as  irrel- 
evant a  mass  of  evidence  and  ar^mcnt  commonly 
adduced  to  prove  the  deleterious  mfluence  of  tobac- 
co-smoking, grounded  on  the  effects  of  nicotine. 
No  one  doubte  that  tobacco  is  poisonous.  No  one 
doubts  that  alcohol  is  poisonous.  But  the  massive 
evidence  of  national  experience  utterly  repudiates 
the  inference  that  smokmg  a  cigar  and  dnnking  a 
glass  of  wine  are  poisonous.  It  is  a  question  of 
quantitj' ;  and  we  shall  by  and  by.  see  how  all  poi- 
sonii^  IS  a  question  of  quantity,  and  how  food  itseli' 
becomes  poison  when  taken  in  excess. 

Although  the  presence  of  nicotine  is  no  valid 


ground  for  the  inference  that  smoking  is  necessarily 
poisonous,  the  fact  points  to  an  element  of  danger 
upon  which  our  attention  should  be  fixed.  A  poi- 
son is  there,  and  its  effects  on  the  organism  may  be 
terrible ;  what  we  have  to  ascertain  is  how  these 
effects  are  avoided.  Every  one  knows  from  early 
experience  how  powerful  and  unpleasant  is  the  effect 
of  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  on  the  tyro  :  after  a 
few  puffs  be  feels  his  heart  palpitate ;  if  he  con- 
tinues the  experiment,  a  cold  sweat  breaks  out,  his 
face  becomes  ashy  pale,  the  room  swims  round,  and 
he  is  relieved  from  Vis  misery  by  ricfcnen. 

So  horrible  are  the  aensationa  which  osually  ac- 
company our  first  introduction  to  tiie  enchantress, 
that  no  greater  proof  of  her  charms  can  be  g^yen 
than  our  willingness  to  go  through  the  stages  of  ini- 
tiation. Yet  in  a  littie  while  the  organism  becomes 
so  adjusted  to  this  stimulus  that  none  of  the  early 
effects  are  appreciable  :  delight  replaces  diacomfort. 
The  fact  of  the  discomfort  shows  that  tobacco  is 
capable  of  exerting  a  powerful  and  noxious  influ- 
ence, seriously  disturbing  the  functions  ;  the  fact  of 
its  ceasing  to  exert  that  influence  shows  that  what 
was  at  first  a  disturbance  has  become  a  gentle  stimu- 
lant, by  which  the  pulse  is  slightly  accelerated,  the 
secretions  increased,  and  the  cerebral  activity  height- 
ened. 

But,  in  admitting  that  tobacco  is  a  stimulant,  we 
may  seem  to  be  admitting  all  that  its  opponenti 
claioL  Tbey  ask,  **  Can  such  a  stimnlant  m  daily 
applied  witliout  injury?  Is  there  not  a  cumulative 
enect.  Is  not  the  excitement  temporary,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  depression  which  is  hurtful  ?  Are  not 
the  brain  and  nervous  centres,  in  the  long  run,  de- 
teriorated by  this  excitation  ? "  Pertinent  ques- 
tions, the  answers  to  which  must  be  determined  by 
the  preci^on  with  which  the  questions  are  nnder- 
Btooa ;  wc  may  answer  them  yea  or  no,  with  eqnal 
justice,  according  to  the  sense  we  affix  to  them.  It 
IS  certain  that  no  stimulus  which  is  a  disturbance  of 
the  natural  functions  can  be  daily  applied  without 
injury.  But  is  it  certain  that  smoking  tobacco 
daily  is  the  daily  application  of  such  a  disturbing 
stimulus?  la  it  even  probable?  Is  it  not  demon- 
strably ubtrue  ?  You  might  as  well  argue  that  sail- 
ors shortened  their  lives  by  dsuly  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  horrible  disturbance  of  aea^ickneai; 
much  as  they  snffer  at  first,  it  ia  plain  that  in  a  litUe 
while  they  cease  to  suffer  at  «!.  In  like  manner 
the  disturbance  created  by  the  first  few  pipes  soon 
disappears,  and  can  only  be  reproduced  by  an  ex- 
cess :  the  disturbance  has  given  place  to  a  stimulns. 

Finding  themselves  at  variance  with  obvioos  facts, 
our  opponents  endeavor  to  maintain  their  position 
by  ai^uing  that,  althoogh  the  organism  may^  become 
so  lar  accustomed  to  the  stimulus  as  to  exhibit  only 
a  trifling  disturbance  on  each  separate  occasion,  yet, 
inasmuch  as  this  is  repeated  frequently,  there  is  a 
cumulative  effect,  which  tells  injuriously.  When 
Voltaire  heard  that  coffee  was  a  slow  poison,  he  re- 
plied, "  Very  slow;  it  has  been  eighty  yean  killing 
me."  Indeed  this  notion  of  a  gradual  storing  up  of 
its  injurioos  influence  is  a  notion  which,  bad  it  not 
been  countenanced  by  professed  physiologists.  I 
shonld  be  tempted  to  affirm  that  no  one  familiar 
with  ntal  processes  could  steadily  concave.  It  ii 
absurd;  and  daily  experience  refates  it.  If  the 
slight  increase  of  the  heart's  action,  consequent  on 
smoking  a  cigar,  ia  injurious  because  it  is  an  in- 
crease, and  if  such  excitement  is  cumulative  through 
diuly  repetitions,  and,  by  accumulation,  will  produce 
idiocy,  mania,  loss  of  memory^  general^  iKUtdysia, 
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and  all  the  other  terrors  of  tobacco,  then,  on  simi- 
lar grounds,  we  should  avoid  the  slio^ht  increase  of 
the  aeart'a  action  which  follows  our  daily  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee,  our  momiog  tub,  and  dailv  walk,  with  all 
other  stimuli  of  food,  woao^on,  and  Aougbt.  Life  is 
one  incessant  reaction  upon  sUmuli ;  jund,  were  it 
not  that  life  ia  also  an  incessant  ranovatton  of  tassoe, 
these  reactions  would  rapidly  come  to  a  close ;  but, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  since  the  old  tissues  are 
incessantly  being  replaced  by  new  tissues,  there  is  a 
repetition,  not  a  cumulation,  of  effect.  Every  time 
fresh  oil  is  poured  on  fresh  burning  coal,  the  same 
phenomenon  presents  itself;  every  time  an  eel  is 
skinned  he  wriggles  with  ancestral  vigor,  and  will 
not  become  "  uaed  to  it " ;  in  like  manner,  every 
time  a  fresh  stimulus  is  applied  to  fresh  nerve-tissue 
the  original  effect  ensues.  Change,  incessant  change, 
ia  the  Taw  of  our  being ;  fresh  food  renewing  frtsh 
tissue  for  fresh  stimulants.  The  basket  is  always 
wriggling  with  eels,  but  the  eels  are  strangers,  and 
can™ get  "used  to  the  skinnmg."  Those  who  re- 
hearse the  deadly  effects  <^  tobacco,  and  infer  that 
small  duly  doses  will,  hf  accumnlation,  produce 
these  effects,  shoold  never  drink  tea;  nnce  tt  is  no- 
torious that  tea  is  poieonoas,  and  not  only  produces 
paralysis  when  taken  in  lat^e  doses,  but  even  in 
moderate  doses  causes  trembUnf^,  palpitations,  and 
other  distressing  symptoms.  Many  penons  cannot 
sleep  at  night  alter  a  cup  of  tea ;  and  the  men  em- 
ployed as  tea-tasters  are  subject  to  headache,  giddi- 
ness, and  other  evils  ;  while  those  employed  in  un- 
packing tea-chests  are  verj'  liable  to  paralysis. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  a  cup  of  tea,  taken  twice 
daily,  would,  if  the  effects  were  cumulative,  rapidly 
induce  disease-  But  as  the  effecia  happen  nol  to  1^ 
cumulative,  tea  is  drunk  with  iapuoi^;  so  of 
cigars. 

And  now  for  the  other  phynological  argoment, 
based  upon  the  indisputable  truth,  that  all  excite- 
loent  is  followed  br  a  corresponding  depression.  It 
is  inferrCNd  from  this  that  the  sUmulus  of  tobacco, 
although  for  a  time  increasing  the  activity  of  the 
circulation,  necessarily  depresses  it  in  the  lon^  run 
(aa  error),  and  hence  the  bloodless,  ill-nourubed 
oi^ns  of  the  habitual  smoker  (ao  absurd  misstate- 
ment of  the  fact).  Dealing  with  the  assorted  fact, 
before  touching  upon  the  inference,  I  refer  to  the 
reader's  own  experience  of  his  tobacco-loving  ac- 
quaintances to  decide  whether  they  are  more  blood- 
leas  and  feeble  than  their  non-smoking  fellows,  or  I 
may  refer  to  the  experience  of  nations  and  classes. 
Having  this  guide  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  we  might 
disregard  the  physiological  inference ;  but,  as  that 
inference  is  itself  demonstrably  epvneous,  and  the 
expontion  of  Uie  error  may  not  he  without  interest, 
— WB  will  ^Hise  awhile  to  conader  it. 

That  excitement  is  fbUowed  W  a  corresponding 
depresrion  is  true,  as  was  said  beKtre.  But  m  what 
sense  true?  In  the  case  of  nervous  excitation  it 
means  that,  when  a  nerve  has  used  up  material  in 
action,  it  needs  a  period  of  repose,  during  which  the 
waste  may  be  repaired, — this  period  is  one  of  de- 
pression ;  that  is  to  say,  having  used  some  of  its 
force,  it  has  for  a  Ume  less  disposable  force  for  ac- 
tion. But,  in  the  case  of  the  heart's  action,  which 
is  continuous,  and  accompanied  by  continuous  re- 
pair, any  excitement  above  the  normal  rate  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  depression  when  the  stim- 
nlus  ceases ;  the  depression,  however,  corresponds 
with  the  previous  exaltation,  it  does  not  exceed  it. 
That  is  to  say,  if,  when  the  pulse  is  eighty  a  stim- 
ulus ruse  it  to  a  hundred,  —  this  excess  of  twenty 


win  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression  of 
twenty  on  the  cessation  of  the  stimulus  ;  and  then, 
the  normal  rate  being  once  more  reached,  no  fur- 
ther depresuon  takes  plapc.  This  ia  evident  a  pri- 
ori; jjar,  otherwise,  the  excess  of  depression  would 
be  without  a  cause.  It  is  evident  in  experiments 
on  animals.  It  is  evident  in  ordinary  experience ; 
for,  inasmuch  as  the  pulse  is  incessantly  varying 
under  changing  stimuli,  if  each  excess  of  activity 
were  followed  liy  a  depression  below  the  starting- 
point,  there  would  rapidly  arrive  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  the  heart's  action,  it  would  go  deeper  and 
deeper  still,  each  revival  being  succeeded  by  a 
wider  sweep  of  paralysis. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  most  ordinary  objec- 
tion, I  turn  to  one  of  great  unportance,  if  true,  and 
less  easily  answered.  Does  tobacco,  in  moderation, 
injure  the  brain  and  other  centres,  producing  paral- 
ysis, idiocy,  loss  ef  memory,  and  other  maladies 
arrayed  against  it  by  various  medical  authorities  ? 
That  it  i^ects  these  organs  is  beyond  dispute,  since 
it  sUmolates  them ;  but  the  point  interesting  to  us 
is,  whether  the  oi^ns  are  injuriously  affected.' 
Medical  writers  of  high  position  and  large  practice 
have  declared  emphatically  that  smoking  does  in- 
jure the  brain ;  and  no  wise  man  will  let  sach  dec- 
larations pass  unheeded,  in  spite  of  the  exaggera- 
tion and  fallacy  which  may  oilen  be  detected  in 
them.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  have  myself  no 
doubt  whatever  that  smoking,  in  excess,  or  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  does  produce  the  injuries  attributed 
to  it ;  as  I  have  no  aoubt  that  alcohol  in  excess  is 
even  more  injurious  ;  but  the  argument  from  excess 
is  an  excess  in  ai;gument. 

M.  Joly,  in  a  memoir  recently  read  at  the  Acad- 
dmie  de  M^decine  of  Paris,  invokes  statistics  to 
prove  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tobac- 
co is  accompanied  by  a  corr^iponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  insane.  Taun  in  1842  the  duty 
on  tobacco  produced  80,000,000  of  francs,  and  the 
registered  number  of  the  insane  was  15,000.  In 
1852  the  duty  amounted  to  120,000,000*  and  the 
insane  to  22,000.  In  1862  the  duty  amounted  to 
180,000,000,  and  the  insane  to  -14,000.  Appalled 
by  such  figures,  he  exclaims,  "  Le  jour  que  la  France 
sa  mit  &  fumer  on  pent  dire  qu'elle  commen^a  k 
s'cmpolsonncr ! "  It  is  a  slight  objection  to  this 
array  of  figures  that  the  number  of  tiie  insane  is 
greater  among  women,  who  do  not  smoke  than 
among  men  who  do. 

M.  Morel,*  referring  to  the  enormous  quantities 
of  opium  and  tobacco  now  consumed,  says  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  give  them  a  large  place  in  the 
history  of  sul»tances  which  act  fatally  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  —  an  undeniable  p(»ition,  but  equally 
applicable  to  ^cohd.  M.  Sandras,!  admitting  that 
the  methods  of  using  tobacco  render  it  less  danger- 
ous than  if  nicotine  were  taken  pure,  thinks  that, 
in  a  minor  degree,  the  ill  effects  of  narcotism  are 
produced,  and,  when  taken  in  excess,  narcotism 
supervenes,  and  the  cerebral  functions  are  finally 
affected.  The  attention  and  the  memory  become 
weakened,  and  finally  destroyed,  the  judgment  is 
prt^ressively  altered,  vague  images  and  extravagant 
conceptions  traverse  the  trouSed  mind,  and  the 
disease  advances  till  it  reaches  the  state  of  helpless 
stupidity.  A  good  warning  aguost  excess,  but  in- 
applicable to  moderation. 

llie  famous  oculist,  M.  Siohel,  declares  that  ex- 


*  Morel,  "  De  l'AU«iwtloD  Ueatt^,"  p.  213. 
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ces3  very  frequently  leads  to  blindness,  and  he  has 
specially  treated  the  subject  of  the  smoker'a  amau- 
rosis. One  case  is  worth  citing.  A  Qi^Qf  aged 
forty,  who  had  entirely  losfc  his  sight  from  excess  of 
amokiog,  was  completely  cured  by  a  treatmenfcom- 
bined  with  the  entire  cessation  of  this  excess. 

But,  without  citing  authorities,  it  is  enough  to 
say  Uiat  tobacco  in  excess  acts  as  a  narcotic, —  stu- 
pefying  the  brain,  —  to  say  that  the  frequent  repe- 
titions of  eucfa  stupefaction  must  at  last  alter  the 
texture  and  consequently  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
the  disturbance  ot'  function  in  stupefaction  being 
TeiT  different  from  a  stimulus.  We  can  therefore 
understand  the  very  general  suspicion  which  hovers 
over  tobacco  in  the  minds  of  medical  men  as  the 
cause  of  those  nervous  affecUons  which  they  cannot 
trace  to  some  more  apparent  source.  But  medical 
suspicions  of  this  kind  are  only  valuable  as  hints  for 
the  direction  of  research;  they  are  of  little  value 
as  evidence.  In  the  present  case  I  think  the  suspi- 
cion very  questionable,  unless  when  referring  to 
excess,  because  the  experience  of  nations  is  against 
the  notion  of  any  injury  to  tibe  brain.  I  go  further, 
and  dispute  the  common  assumption  that  tobacco  — 
in  small  doses  —  is  a  narcotic.  The  statement  may 
startle,  because  tobacco  has  always  been  classed 
among  the  narcotics ;  hut  the  paradoif  disappears 
when  we  reflect  that  differences  in  degree  reach 
difTerenccs  in  kind,  and  that  what  is  undeniable  of 
lai^o  doses  is  no  longer  true  <^  small  doses.  Nic- 
otine is  a  narcotic, —  excess  in  smoking  will  pro- 
duce narcotism.  These  facts  are  indisputable,  but 
they  do  not  imply  that  moderation  in  smoking  must 
necessarily  produce  moderate  narcotism,  for  it  will 
not  produce  narcotism  at  all.  The  difference  in 
degree  becomes  a  difference  in  kind,  as  great  as 
when  B  difference  in  the  degree  of  heat  changes 
water  into  ice  or  into  steam.  There  may  be  but  a 
slight  difference  in  the  weight  which  bends  a  steel 
spring  and  the  weight  whicE  breaks  it,  yet  what  a 
complete  disturbance  of  our  meehunical  derices 
would  rAolt  from  this  difference  being  over- 
looked 1 

The  question  of  quantity,  which  is  here,  as  else- 
where, bi  such  supreme  significance,  has  been  fla- 
grantly disregarded  by  the  antagonists  of  smoking. 

Let  us  see  to  what  conclusions  such  a  disregard 
would  lead  us  in  other  cases.  Animal  food  is  largely 
eaten,  and,  except  by  the  small  sect  of  vegetarians, 
is  recognized  as  beneficial  to  the  flesh-eaters  ;  so  that 
a  teacher  who  should  exert  his  eloquence  in  endeav- 
oring to  dissuade  men  from  beef  and  mutton,  because 
such  substances  contained  a  deadly  poison,  would 
be  received  with  shouts  of  derision.  Yet  the  fact  is 
indisputable  that  animal  flesh  does  contain  poi- 
son as  an  invariable  constituent,  just  as  tobacco 
does.  This  poison  — the  salts  of  potass — can  be 
extracted  and  administered  pure,  as  nicotine  can 
bo  extracted  from  tobacco.  And,  what  is  still  more 
impressive,  recent  experiments  have  proved  that 
tbe  concentrated  essence  of  flesh,  when  administered 
in  small  doses,  increases  the  rapidity  and  force  of 
the  heart's  action,  but  in  lai^r  doses  acts  like  a 
poison,  and  paralyzes  the  heart* 

The  reader  is  requested  to  consider  the  striking 
parallelism  between  the  effects  of  flesh-eating  ana 
tobacco-smoking,  and  the  effects  of  the  poisonous 
elements  in  both.  Not  only  can  we  eat  with  benefit 
an  amount  of  flesh  which  cont^ns  poison  enough  to 

*  9c>  the  exp^rimenu  of  Kemmerich :  xUntrnnebniiKCD  Ulmr 
dl»  iihyaioloftiHtM  Wlrkunic  <ler  HelMhbrUha,"  in  Dio  ><  AieUv 
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destroy  us  if  administered  in  a  concentrated  form, 
—  as  we  can  smoke  with  impunity  an  amount  of 
tobacco  which  contains  enough  nicotine  to  potson  a 
family,  —  but  Ihe  effects  of  meat-essence  and  of 
nicotine  are  angularly  alike,  tbe  small  dose  stimu- 
lating and  the  larger  dose  paralyzing  the  heart 
Nor  does  tlie  resemblance  end  here.  After  the 
administration  of  meat-essence  in  small  doaea  tbe 
pulse  rapidly  rises,  and  in  the  c6UTse  of  half  an  hoar 
or  more  it  again  sinks  to  its  normal  rate.  Let 
any  smoker  time  his  pulse  before,  during,  and  an 
hour  after  his  cigar,  and  he  will  observe  a  similar 
rise  and  fall.  When  larger  doees  of  meatressence 
are  given,  the  animal  rapidly  becomes  depressed 
and  stupefied  ;  precisely  tbe  enecte  observable  after 
an  overdose  of  tobacco.  Still  larger  doses  in  both 
cases  produce  convulsions  and  death. 

This  example  suffices  to  enforce  the  propontion 
that  the  effect  of  a  poison  depends  ou  the  amount 
of  that  poison  which,  at  any  given  moment,  is  acting 
on  the  organism  ;  and  likewise  to  enforce  tbe  prop- 
osition that  impunity  in  smoking  results  from  those 
causes  which  prevent  tbe  amount  of  nicotine  at  any 
given  moment  from  passing  the  Umit  which  separates 
a  stimulus  from  a  disturbance,  excitement  from  par- 
alysis. Physiol(^y  is  in  a  condition  to  nve  the 
rationale  of  this.  That  the  Indians  first  \iU  wild 
animals  with  poisoned  animals,  and  then  eat  the 
poisoned  flesh  with  safety,  has  long  been  known; 
that  the  poison  may  be  injected  directly  into  the 
stomach  without  perceptible  injury,  although  a 
quarter  of  that  amount  would  in  a  few  minutes  kill 
the  animal  into  whose  veins  it  had  been  injected, 
was  abo  known;  and  these  two  facts  seemed  to 
point  to  some  property  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  whicn  prevented  the  poison  being  ab- 
sorbed. But  this  conclusion  proves  to  be  inaccurate. 
The  stomach  is  quite  capable  of  absorbing  the 
poison,  but  it  absorbs  it  slowly  compared  wiui  the 
rajudity  of  the  process  by  which  the  pcHsou  is  ex- 
creted ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  great«r  r^idttj 
of  excretion,  althot^b  all  the  pdson  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, yet  at  no  one  moment  is  there  sufficient 
quantity  in  the  blood  to  produce  injury.  **  Spread 
out  the  thunder  into  its  minutest  tones,"  says  Schil- 
ler, **  and  It  becomes  a  lullaby  for  children."  Spread 
out  the  deadliest  poison  in  minute  doses,  and  it  be- 
comes a  medicine,  —  as  we  know  from  the  daily  use 
of  strychnine,  prussic  acid,  and  other  energetic 
poisons,  in  medical  practice.  Now  when  a  poison 
13  rapidly  excreted  by  the  skin,  lungs,  and  kidneys, 
so  that  an  accumulation  in  the  blood  is  prevented, 
all  injury  is  avoided,  a  succes^on  of  minute  doses 
not  being  the  same  as  one  concentrated  dose.  But 
if  from  any  cause  tbe  rapidity  of  excretion  be  ar- 
rested, an  accumulation  takes  place,  and  thus  a 
small  dose  comes  to  have  the  effect  of  a  laise  doae. 
His  b  not  hypothesis;  it  has  been  proved  by  Her- 
mann, of  Berlin,*  who  found  that  the  dose  of  curare 
which  was  quite  innocuous  when  injected  into  the 
stomach  of  a  rabbit  became  almcet  immediately  fatal 
if  the  vessels  of  the  kidney's  were  tied,  thus  pre- 
venting the  excretion  from  taUng  place  throogh 
the  kidneys.  Hermann  alsofound,  —  what,  indeed, 
Brown-Sequard  bad  long  ago  proved,  —  that  the 
dose  of  alcohol  which  was  fatal  to  an  animal  wfaea 
left  exposed  to  the  cold,  passed  away  without  peri- 
ous  eftects  when  the  animal  was  kept  very  Wftrtn, 
—  the  heat  accelerating  and  the  cold  retarding  the 
excretion  from  the  skin. 


*  In  Belchert  nod  Ott  BoIb  Bejniooil'i  ArcUv,  1807,  p.  88. 
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If^  then,  ve  uaderstaod  that  a  poison  which  is 
absorbed  in  minute  qaantities  is  also  excreted  with 
sufficient  rapidkj  to  prevent  there  being  at  any 
given  moment  an  accumulation  in  the  bloodt  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  excessive  stimulus,  largo 
amonntB  of  such  poison  may  enter  the  system  witL- 
out  toxic  influence,  —  the  thunder  is  spread  out 
into  its  smallest  tones.  But  now.  look  at  the  other 
side.  If  the  excretion  from  any  cause  be  retarded, 
then  an  accuoialation  takes  place  which  u  ii^jurious, 
and  may  be  fatal. 

The  two  results  expressed  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph enable  us  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  aeeminely  contradictory  evidence  respecting 
tobacco.  We  shall  best  understand  this  b^  com- 
paring the  facts  which  prove  immunity  with  the 
facts  which  prove  Injury.  Tbe  massive  evidence  in 
favor  of  immunity  onl^  proves  that  smoking  in  mod- 
eration —  and  the  majority  of  men  are  moderate  — 
bas  no  appreciably  injurious  effect.  The  evidence  of 
particular  cases,  the  patfaolc^cal  evidence  supported 
Dy  ph}-siological  experiment,  proves  that  smolcing 
vhen  excessive  prDoaees  serious  eviL  And  it  wiS 
presently  appear  that  excess  is  a  term  of  fluctuating 
application,  tbe  amount  which  is  moderation  to' one 
organism  being  excess  to  another. 

1  have  been  up  to  this  moment  opposing  the  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents  of  tobacco,  because  those  ar- 
^mcnts  seem  not  merely  fallacious,  but  eminently 
ill  calculated  to  screen  from  the  public  what  is  the 
real  danger ;  but  I  must  now  call  attention  to  the 
serious  warning  which  medical  experience  furnishes 
respecting  the  danger  of  too  much  smoking ;  for  it 
is  one  thing  to  deny  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
danger,  another  thing  to  deny  that  there  is  any  dan- 

fer  at  all.  There  may  be,  and  assuredly  often  is, 
oth  imperfect  observation  and  imperfect  reasoning 
at  tbe  twsis  of  tiie  denunciations ;  out  medical  expe- 
rience is  not-^ways  at  fitnlt  in  ita  vmoa  of  a  causal 
nexus  between  a  partacolar  disease  and  tobacco. 
Valueless  as  are  the  nnvraified  inferences  from  sta- 
tistics or  vague  observation,  that  madness,  angina 
pectoris,  or  any  other  malady,  will  be  produced  by 
smoking,  —  valueless  as  are  the  inferences  from  ex- 
periments on  animals  in  which  nicotine  is  adminis- 
tered^in  a  state  of  concentration  wholly  dissimilar  to 
its  state  when  smoked,  — there  is  valuable  evidence 
to  show  that  in  particular  cases  a  malady  suspected 
to  be  due  to  tobacco  diminishes  or  ceases  with  the 
(Uminution  or  cessation  of  smoking,  and  returns  with 
its  resumption.  I  will  select  an  example  oj  two  from 
tbe  work  of  Dr.  Drub  en,*  an  uncompronuaiDg  oppo- 
nent of  tobacco. 

Case  I.  —  M.  T.,  an  advocate,  aged  thirty,  of  ath- 
letic frame,  began  in  1840  to  manifest  symptoms  of 
a  s|unal  affection^  which  continued  till  ue  summer 
of  1845.  These  symptoms  flnctnated  conuderably, 
but  they  resisted  ul  treatment.  At  last  Dr.  Drohen, 
suspecting  that  the  disturbing  cause  was  excessive 
smoking,  persuaded  his  patient  to  give  up  this  bad 
habit  All  the  symptoms  disappeared  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, and  at  toe  end  of  one  month  the  cure 
was  complete.  i/L  T.  enjopred  excellent  health  for 
B(Hne  time,  but  one  day,  dining  with  the  Doctor,  he 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a  cigar.  The 
permisuon  was  refused,  but  he  persisted  and  smoked. 
"  No  sooner  had  he  finished  his  second  cigar  than  I 
saw  him  hastily  quit  the  table.  I  rose  aim  in  some 
anxiety,  and  hia  couiessed  that  all  hia  old  sensations 

^  *  "  Dn  Tabu :  ko  Infloeooe  mr    BwU  et  Bar  ki  VMnlUi  In- 
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had  returned.  This  indication  was  decisive.  M.  T. 
henceforth  entirely  gave  up  his  cigar,  took  steel 
tonics  for  a  month,  and  has  ever  unce  enjoyed  ro- 
bust health." 

Case  II. — M.  observed  that  for  some  years  his  en- 
eigies  had  been  declining ;  he  was  excesaively  thin, 
ate  little,  and  only  found  comfort  in  smokiiig  very 
strong  cigars.  He  complained  of  acute  abdominal 
pains  every  afternoon,  which  only  ceased  at  nin;ht ; 
tremblings  of  the  limbs,  palpitations,  and  sometimes 
sickness.  Ho  was  advised  to  relinquish  tobacco 
during  one  month ;  did  so,  and  all  the  symptoms 
disappeared ;  but  he  afterwards  declared  'that  he 
would  rather  endure  the  sufferings  than  be  de- 
prived of  tobacco.  He  resumed  his  old  habit,  and 
the  old  pains  returned. 

Case  III.  —  A  man  aged  forty-five,  of  lymphatic 
temperament,  extremely  sober,  and  very  regular  in 
all  his  habits,  was  troubled  by  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  melancholy  mania.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  hallucinations,  but  could  not  escape 
them.  After  two  or  three  weeks*  medical  treatment 
they  passed  away,  and  he  resumed  his  labors  at  the 
bank,  where  he  held  the  post  of  cashier. .  M.  Dni- 
hen  accidentally  learned  that  his  patient  was  a 
smoker, — a  moderate  smoker,  —  and  that  during 
his  treatment  the  desire  for  tobacco  had  not  made 
Itself  felt,  but  on  his  recovery  be  again  resumed  his 
cigar,  and  once  more  the  old  symptoms  appeared. 
Warned  thus  by  experience,  he  renounced  tobacco 
entirely,  and  from  tnat  day  has  had  no  recurrence 
of  the  sjTnptoms. 

Case  I  v.  —  Dr.  Turck  has  published  a  case  of  a 
peasant  who  became  deranged  in  consequence  of 
excessive  smoking,  and  who  was  cured  by  the  acci- 
dental diminution  of  his  supply  of  tobacco. 

It  ia  needless  to  multiply  examples,  the  injurious 
effects  of  excess  being  bejrond  dispute.  What  con- 
cerns us  here,  is  the  rational  interpretation  to  be 
put  upon  the  fact  When  we  see  that  miUUcms  of 
men  duly  smoke  without  appreciable  injury,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  tiie  cases,  however  numerous, 
in  which  injury  is  distinctiy  traceable  to  tobacco, 
are  to  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  cases  of  excess 
and  cases  of  idiosyncrasy.  A  word  on  both  may  be 
desirable. 

We  have  seen  that  the  nicotine,  which  is  a  poison 
in  certain  quantities,  is  only  a  stimulant  in  minute 
doses.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  impunity  with 
which  nicotine  can  be  taken  into  the  system  de- 
pends on  the  rapidity  with  which  its  excretion  pre- 
vents an  accumulation  of  It  In  the  blood  at  any  given 
moment;  the  same  amount  which  is  harmless  when 
the  normal  rate  of  excretion  is  maintained,  becom- 
ing fatal  when  the  excretion  is  retarded.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  inasmuch  as  different  organisms  vary 
greatly  in  iheir  power  of  getting  rid  of  the  poison, 
the  question  of  exc^  is  one  of  personal  idiosyncrasy. 
To  some  men  one  cigar  is  excess;  to  others  half 
a  dozen  is  moderation.  Some  men  can  smoke  mild 
tobacco  who  are  immediately  disturbed  by  the  same 
quantity  of  greater  strength.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  for  many  years  has  smoked  on  an  average 
ten  cigars  daily,  assures  me  that  he  left  ofl*  smoking 
during  a  period  of  six  months,  and  could  not  detect 
the  sbghtest  change  as  a  result  of  the  absent  stimn- 
ulant,  —  clearly  proving  that  the  ten  cigars  were  to 
him  a  scarcely  appreciable  stimulant,  whereas  to 
many  men  such  an  amount  would  be  disastrous.  I 
find  that  I  cannot  now  smoke  two  cigars,  one  after 
the  other,  without  dedded  exdtement  and  malaise 
if  an  interval  of  two  or  three  boors  tixpK,  the  sec 
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ond  cigar  is  less  operatiTe,  but  it  b  still  appreciably 
operative,  whereas  aller  each  meal  a  angle  cigar  is 
borne  with  comfort, 

It  is  on  a  similar  principle  that  men  drink  half  a 
pint  of  wine,  slowly  in  sips,  with  but  a  slight  accel- 
eration of  the  nube,  whereas  that  same  half-pint 
swallowed  like  beer  would  intoxicate  them.  The 
limit  of  moderation  can  easily  be  determined  by 
each  .man  for  himself.  He  ought  to  know  how 
much  tobacco  he  can  take  without  disturbance,  as 
he  knows  how  much  wine  or  beer  he  can  take ;  and, 
having  determined  his  limit,  he  should  rigorously 
con&ae  himself  to  it,  for  there  is  a  lurking  Danger 
in  tobacco  which  only  foolhardy  men  will  play  with. 
Let  him,  above  all,  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  because 
hifi  friends  can  smoke  without  injury  three  or  four 
cigars  he  also  must  be  able  to  do  the  same,  —  or 
that  there  is  any  inferiority  in  his  greater  suscepti- 
bility. There  is  no  auch  thing  as  absolute  parity 
between  any  two  brganisma,  —  each  has  its  own 
individual  constitution,  and  according  to  this  will 
be  the  limit  of  endurance. 

And  we  are  thus  led  to  the  cases  of  the  second 
class,  wluch  involve  the  peculiar  idtoiyncrasy  of  the 
individual  Physiologists  are  faouliar  with  abundant 
exlun[ile8  in  which  articles  of  food,  eminently 
nutritious  to  the  generality  of  human  bein^,  ttct  as 
poisons  upon  some  exceptional  organisms.  There 
are  many  pcoplo  who  cannot  eat  fat,  others  who 
cannot  cat  butter,  or '  eggs,  or  mutton,  ^me,  or 
peculiar  sorts  of  game,  witnout  the  most  distressing 
efiucts.  The  late  Dr.  Prout  knew  a  person  on  whom 
mutton  acted  as  a  poison.  "  He  could  not  eat  it  in 
any  form.  This  peculiarity  was  supposed  to  bo 
owing  to  caprice,  and  the  mutton  was  repeatedly 
disguised,  and  given  to  him  unknown  ;  but  uniform- 
ly with  the  same  result  of  producing  violent  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhcea."  Tissot  says  he  could  never 
swallow  Bt^^  without  Tomitine.  Ilahn  found  that 
seven  or  eight  strawberries  suuced  to  send  him  into 
convulsions.  In  prewnce  of  such  examples,  how 
caa  we  help  concluding  that  tobacco  also  most  to 
some  organisms  be  of  (juite  peculiar  dangnrousness  V 
If  the  excretory  action  be  not  rapid,  we  know  that 
tobacco  will  be  a  poison  to  all  men,  and  inasmuch 
as  there  are  varying  degrees  of  excretory  vigor  in 
difTurent  organismsj  it  is  clear  that  the  elTect  of 
tobacco  wiif  be  strictly  dependent  on  this  varying 
Busce{)tibility. 

It  13  in  every  man's  power  to  answer  very  decid- 
edly for  himself  the  important  question  whether 
tobacco  is  injurious  to  him.  Docs  he  suspect  any 
evil  ioQuence?  Letliim  abstain,  and  closely  watch 
tbo  result  If,  with  no  other  change  in  his  way  of 
life,  be  can  detect  the  disappearance  of  any  marked 
symptom,  which  reappears  whenever  he  resumes 
hia  cigar,  then  he  may  be  sure  that  he  is  wrong 
to  smoke,  or  that  he  smokes  too  much. 

The  ailment  doses  here,  but  I  will  add  a  detail 
or  two  which  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  state 
of  health  and  external  conditions  necessarily  influ- 
ence the  amount  of  tobacco  which  can  be  taken 
with  impunity.  Active  exercise  in  the  open  air 
necessarily  increases  the  activity  of  excretion,  and 
therefore  renders  a  larger  amount  of  nicotine 
endurable.  Avoid  smoking  on  an  empty  stomach, 
unless  you  have  one  of  those  organisms  which  are 
eminentiy  insensible  ;  for  not  only  does  the  absorp- 
tion of  nicotine  under  such  conditions  take  place 
more  rapidly,  whence  the  injurious  accumulation 
results,  but  inasmuch  as  in  most  cases  the  salivary 
secretion  is  stimulated,  this  brings  with  it  a  stimula- 


tion of  the  gastric  glands,  and  gastric  juice  is  poured 
into  the  empty  stomach,  producing  a  feeling  of  nau- 
sea and  constriction.  Smoke  slowly :  the  enjoy- 
ment is  prolonged,  and  the  danger  of  accumulation 
is  lessened.  Let  your  tobacco  be  dry.  Kicotine  is 
volatile  at  the  temperature  of  combustion,  and  the 
greater  part  contained  in  a  agar  evaporates  in  the 
air ;  but  nicotine  is  very  solubm  in  water,  and  what 
is  thus  dissolved,  instead  of  evaporating,  enters  the 
system.  The  practice  of  wetting  the  cigar  all  over 
before  lighting  it  should  tberelbre  be  avoided. 
Those  who  are  susceptible  should  be  careful  in  their 
choice  of  tobacco,  the  different  kinds  of  wtnch  have 
widely  different  amounts  of  nicotine.  In  that  of 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Hungary  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  poison.  In  that  of  Brazil,  Havana, 
and  Paraguay,  the  amount  is  2  per  cent.  In  that 
of  Maryland,  2-29 ;  of  Alsace.  8  21 ;  of  Kentucky, 
C  ;  of  Virginia,  <J-87 ;  and  of  France,  7-30  per  cent. 

I  have  leit  myself  no  space  to  speak  of  the 
Delights  afler  having  discussed  the  Dangers ;  but 
every  smoker  is  sulHcientty  enlightened  on  that  point, 
and  all  clotjuence  would  be  thrown  away  on  those 
who  cannot  discover  the  reason  why  men  shoald 
make  "  walking  chimneys"  of  thenuelves,  and  who 
know  nothing  of  the  vague  diffusive  plessnre  wluch 
steals  over  the  mind  at  the  first  whiff.  That  tobacco 
has  its  Delights  is  too  obvious  for  remark ;  that 
these  are  so  potent  as  to  make  men  reckless  of  its 
Danger  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored ;  but  its  opponents 
have  singularly  failed  in  their  well-meant  eHorts  to 
arouse  men  to  the  consciousness  of  these  Dangers, 
because  they  have  made  the  common  mistake  of 
supposing  that  exaggerations  will  continue  to  appall. 
Every  wise  man  dusires  to  know  the  perils  which 
suiTOund  him,  and  to  know  these  is  beitfaer  to  uo- 
derratc  nor  to  overrate  tiiem. 


CONTRADICTION. 

There  is  a  stoty  told  of  some  qnem — we  diink 
Queen  Anne  —  that,  walking  in  Windsn-  Park  with 
one  of  her  m^ds  of  honor,  she  condescended  to 
remark  to  her  companion,  "  There  is  a  nan."  "  Afay 
it  please  your  Majesty,"  the  Iwly  ventured  to  say, 
"  I  think  it  is  a  tree."  "  No ;  it  is  a  man,"  was  the 
confident  reply ;  and  they  walked  on  till  they 
reached,  in  fact,  the  stump  of  a  tree.  **  I  said  it  was 
a  man,"  was  the  Queen's  satisfied  conclusion,  in  Uie 
unshaken  conviction  that  it  was  imposuble  she 
should  ever  be  mistaken.  We  can  onfy  expect  to 
meet  with  so  complete  a  victory  over  fact  and  cooi- 
mon  sense,  so  sublime  a  reach  of  self-reliance,  in 
kings  and  queens  whose  word  has'  been  law  from 
their  cradle ;  but  most  of  us  have  had  experience  oi 
peraons  nursed  by  adulation  into  such  a  habit  oi 
self-confidence,  that,  if  they  once' took  a  stump  of  a 
tree  for  a  man,  they  could  stand  hy  their  mistake,  to 
the  extent  of  maintaining  it  the  n^t  thing  to  have 
done. 

They  would  persoade  themselves  that  it  ac^ed 

nobler  powers,  a  loftier  imagination,  a -more  compre- 
hensive glance,  and  a  finer  oense  of  the  picturesque 
than  to  take  the  thing  for  what  it  was ;  that,  in  fact, 
the  real  blunder  lay  with  the  prosaic  nature  which 

saw  a  stump  and  nothing  more.  The  practical  Dse 
of  such  experience  may  not  be  very  agreeable  to 
our  self-love  at  the  moment,  but  it  helps  to  recoDcilu 
us  to  contradiction,  as  an  indispensaole  corrective 
to  human  pride  and  necessary  to  sanity.  People 
who  are  never  contradicted,  or  who  resolutely  re- 
sent and  reject  any  forcible  opposition  to  their  ow 
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view  of  things,  come  at  last  to  be  scarcely  res^nsi- 
ble  beings.  To  bave  lived  uncontradicted  ia,  as 
most  men  are  constituted,  to  be  a  fool,  if  not  in  wits 
yet  in  conduct;  and  no  one  has  resolutely  turned 
against  contradiction  all  his  life  but,  -whatever  his 
natural  parU,  he  will  sooner  or  later  make  himself  a 
spectacle  to  the  world  by  some  signal  act  of  folly. 
And  yet  contradiction  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
rough  educator.  A  scene  of  young  disputants  con- 
tradicting one  another  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
does  not  suggest  ideas  of  even  eventual  order  and 
harmony ;  and  yet,  where  no  period  of  wrangling 
bas  been  passed  through,  a  man  enters  life  at  an 
enormoos  diaadvantaee.  There  is  no  greater  stim- 
ulant to  the  brain.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  it  is 
that  nature  has  nude  all  children  prone  to  contra- 
dict. This  often  shows  itaeU'  in  a  finical  love  of 
truth  as  they  sec  it,  not  distinguishing  its  main  im- 
portant features  from  lesBer  details,  which  makes 
them  unpleasant  listeners  to  narratives  of  scenes  in 
which  they  have  borne  a  parL  Shyness  and  dislike 
of  personfu  allusion  is  another  provocative.  Mam- 
mas are  almost  invariably  foolish  in  repeating  what 
their  children  have  said  in  their  presence  ;  and  ev- 
ery child,  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  restrained  by* 
an  awe  and  fear  of  consequences  which  is  superflu- 
ous in  these  days,  interposes,  checks  glowing,  ears 
tingling,  with  a  tlat,  indignant,  eacer  contradiction. 

When  intellect  first  stirs  itself,  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction wakes  with  it.  It  is  the  only  way  boys  can 
hit  on  for  conung  in  contact  with  each  other's  minds. 
They  contradict  as  the  only  means  open  to  them  of 
bringing  out  their  own  notions.  Before  they  know 
how  to  take  the  ioitiative,  they  can  deny  a  statement 
and  assert  its  opposite  with  rwdy  fluency.  Contra- 
diction belongs  to  youth ;  it  is  the  aoumesa  of  imma- 
turity. We  do  not  perhaps  grow  more  amiable  as 
we  grow  older,  but  we  learn  manners,  and  also  we 
become  as  hopeless  of  forcing  our  own  opinion  on 
mankind  as  of  correcting  their  inaccuracies.  We 
discover  that  people  must  be  left  to  tell  their  stories 
and  their  facts,  and  propound  their  theories,  in  their 
own  way.  But  some  persons  in  this  matter  remain 
children  all  their  days.  They  are  inspired  with  a 
lifelong  instinct  to  diner.  We  have  to  numor  them 
if  we  would  live  in  peace  in  their  company,  and  we 
can  never  show  ourselves  frankly  or  on  our  guard  to 
them.  They  choose  their  principles  by  the  rule  of 
contrary,  and  are  most  at  odds  with  those  they  live 
most  wiUi.  In  this  way  contradiction  is  often  the 
diseue  of  familiarity.  It  becomes  a  pleasant  excite- 
ment to  circumvent  the  caution  of  friends  by  attack- 
ing opinions  wluoh  they  are  careful  not  to  express, 
and  addressing  one's  self  to  the  anspc^en  thought 
We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  not  one  of  the  most  ir- 
ritating, as  well  as  least  profitable,  forms  of  the  habit 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  fit  of  humility,  begged  a  friend  to 
tell  bim  his  faults.  It  was  hesitatmgly  suggested 
that  he  somctimee  contradicted  people. 

"  Who  cares  to  be  contradieted  ?  "  was  his  reply ; 
and,  if  ye  can  hold  our  own,  a  verbal  outspoken 
contradiction  is  oflen  rather  a  stimulus  than  an 
annoyance.  It  is  a  mistake  to  take  for  granted  that 
nobody  likes  to  be  contradicted^  It  depends  on 
strength  of  nerve.  Wrangling  is  as  pleasant  as  any 
other  sort  of  fighting  if  a  man  haa^^  e^^ctation  of 
getting  the  better  ;  but  nobody  likes  lus  unclothed 
Uioughts  to  be  the  subject  of  attack,  —  to  be  ad- 
dressed after  the  plan  of  Sir  Lucius  with  There, 
ur,  I  beg  leave  to  coffer  &om  you,"  when  he  has  not 
spokm ;  to  have  his  notions  run  down  before  they  are 
seen,  and  to  have  the  knowledge  which  'intimacy 


brings  thus  turned  against  him.  It  is  an  antrona 
unfriendly  to  good-fellowship.  Salutary  as  we  hold 
contradiction  to  be,  this  is  a  medicine  of  doubtful 
application. 

We  incline  to  think  that  a  contradictory  habit  of 
mind  is  a  very  common  cover  for  weakness.  It  is  a 
form  of  bullying  where  the  stren^h  of  true  suprem- 
acy is  wanting.  A  strong  mind  can  hardly  be  a 
carping  one.  Husbands  like  to  snub  clever,  superior 
wives  by  flat  contradictions,  with  an  impression  that 
they  are  asserting  their  rights,  and  diverting  respect 
and  attention  into  their  proper  channels.  The  mat- 
ter in  dispute  may  be  immaterial  in  itself ;  the  man 
snarls  only  aa  a  means  of  sharing  t^e  honors  with 
his  wife.  It  is.  also  a  spnrions  f&m  of  orimnality. 
There  are  many  persons  whose  opinions  and  views 
may  be  guessed  at  by  the  rule  of  contrary.  Tell 
us  who  they  live  amongst,  —  they  are  sure  to  run 
counter  to  them.  Contradiction  is  oflen  excusable 
where  people  are  bored  for  their  opinions.  Many 
persons  of  mark  find  it  impossible  to  say  what  they 
know  to  be  expected  of  tliem ;  the  assumption  that 
anybody  can  read  their  thoughts  and  guess  at  their 
taste  arouses  their  perversity.  They  will  not  proph- 
esy according  to  a  programme.  They  must  contra- 
dict the  intention  of  an  officious  friend,  though  that 
intention  bo  their  own  glorification.  When  Charles 
Lamb  was  asked  how  he  felt  among  the  lakes  and 
mountains  of  Cumberland,  and  detected  a  desire 
in  the  questioner  to  make  him  say  something  fine, 
he  repHed  that  he  had  felt  himself  obliged  to 
think  of  the  ham  and  beef  shop  near  St  Martin's 
Lane,  as  finding  the  sober  re^ons  of  lilb  most  con- 
genial. 

To  dit^ute  and  to  contradict  are  by  no  means  the 
same  thing,  yet  they  are  habits  that  tend  to  run 
into  one  another  till  they  are  not  always  dbtinguish- 
aUe.  ^e  disputant  has  a  thesis  of  his  own  which 
the  other  has  not ;  thus  the  spider  in  the  fable, 
"  having  swollen  himself  into  the  size  and  posture  of 
a  disputant,  began  the  argument  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy, with  resolution  to  be  heartily  scurrilous 
and  angry,  to  urge  on  his  own  reasons  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  answers  and  objections  of  his  oppo- 
site, and  fully  predetermined  in  his  own  bead  against 
all  conviction."  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  systemati- 
ly  contradicts  must,  like  a  ghost,  wtut  to  be  spoken 
to,  using,  however,  the  identicid  weapons  (^obstina- 
cy and  perversity  in  the  conduct  of  the  alignment, 
bometimes,  however,  the  real  contradictious  temper 
scarcely  needs  an  opponent,  and  is  quite  capable  of 
carrying  on  an  internecine  war  on  its  own  resources, 
like  that  John  Lilboum  of  old,  of  whom  it  was  said, 
that,  if  there  were  none  but  himself  in  the  world, 
John  would  contradict  Lilbourn  and  Lilbourn  John, 
and  the  two  must  be  buried  in  dilFerent  graves. 

Where  contradiction  is  not  malevolent,  it  is,  after 
all,  an  essential  seasoning  in  conversation.  John- 
son's form  of  reply,  "  Well,  sir,  no  ! "  has  a  stimulat- 
ing, cheerful  sound  with  it  The  speaker  addresses 
himself  with  a  will  to  an  encounter,  and,  as  it  were, 
winds  up  his  powers  for  action.  It  is  a  temper  that 
allows  others  some  share  of  the  talk,  —  half  senten- 
ces at  any  rate,  —  and  cannot  endure  a  monoftgue. 
It  is  compatible  with  the  absence  of  all  wish  to  an- 
noy, and  fights  for  the  mere  jovial  love  of  fighting. 
This  is  altogether  different  from  the  peevish  love  of 
opposition,  the  contentious  temper  in  the  presence 
of  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  genial  current  of 
tiiought  to  flow,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  exigencies 
of  outnde  civility  will  allcAr,  treats  people  after  the 
poet's  role,  — 
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«  And  when  thfy  do  reply 
BtnigU  glTM  Oen  bU  the  lie." 

It  was  tliifl  evil  humor  that  suggeated  to  Sydney 
Smith  the  notaon  <^  a  purgatorial  penance,  after  the 
manner  of  Dante,  of  five  himdrea  yean  of  implicit 
ABsenting.  C(mtntdiction  haa,  however,  in  certain 
cases,  its  sugary  nde,  which  Taai^  fishes  fi)r  and 
craves  after.  It  sometimea  happens  that  self-accusa- 
tion becomes  a  luxury  to  the  self-accuser  and  an  in- 
tolerable embarrassment  or  nuisance  to  the  hearer,  on 
whom  is  thrown  the  onus  of  reconciling  the  sensitive 
consciepce  with  itself,  and  who  is  prorably  too  weak, 
or  too  incapable  of  disappointing  expectation,  to 
meet  the  occasion  with  spirit.  If  ne  does  turn,  how- 
ever, the  opportunity  is  his  own.  We  have  some- 
where met  with  a  scene  where  a  distinguished  relig- 
ious professor  laments  her  exceeding  sinfiilnesB  before 
bet  husband.  The  good  man  interposes  with,  "  You 
accuse  yourself  rather  too  heavily,  my  dear;  you 
have  siBs,  to  be  sure."  "  And  pray  what  sins  ? " 
ai^s  the  a8t<mi8hed  lady.  **  Nay,"  says  he,  "  I  in- 
tended to  comfort  jron,  and  to  say'  that  except  a  few 
faults  —  "  *'  And  pray  what  faults  ?  "  is  ag^n  the 
intermption.  **My  dear,  as  you  chai^^  yourself 
iriUi  au,  I  thought  1  was  letting  you  oS  cheaply  by 
naming  only  two  or  three,  such  as — "  but  the  lut, 
however  slMrt,  is  smothNed  in  an  imtbnnt  of  indig- 
nation. 

Contradiction  is  often  forced  'upon  us  in  ordinary 
intercourse,  and  to  do  it  well  is  a  point  of  fine  man- 
ners. To  be  candid,  and  set  a  man  right  where  he 
has  committed .  himself  to  a  mistaken  opinion  or 
statement  with  any  warmth  or  confidence,  is  a  deli- 
cate office.  Some  people,  from  mere  clumsiness,  do 
it  in  a  way  to  mi^  him  look  like  a  feed ;  tact  can 
render  the  ofpentioa  almost  pleasant  by  innnaadng 
a  genuine  doterence  under  the  particular  act  of  dis- 
sent Above  iJl,  people  ought  not  to  look  as  if  tiiey 
liked  teUing  a  man  he  is  mistaken ;  and  yet  human 
nature  is  prone  to  enjoy  the  blunders  cn  others  on 
pointo  where  we  are  conscious  of  an  advantage.  In 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  romor,  it  Inrings  a  touch  of 
self-satisfaction  to  be  able  to  correct  the  speaker 
with  our  more  accurate  information.  The  "  excuse 
me  "  expresses  an  offensive  self-complacency,  if  we 
are  not  on  our  guard,  which  may  spoil  a  convivial 
occasion ;  for,  while  none  are  willing  to  confess 
themselves  onequal  to  the  discipline  of  accepting  a 
contradiction  when  in  the  wrong,  yet  all  are  critical 
as  to  the  mode  of  being  set  right.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  irritating  to  be  interrupted  at  the  beginning  of 
a  statement;  on  the  otjier,it  is  not  less  proTdimg 
to  have  been  left  to  run  out  a  coarse  of  inaccuracies 
and  minnfonnation  when  a  word  in  time  muhthave 
spued  an  exposure ;  while  any  parade  <n  caution 
in  such  a  matter  is  an  implied  reproof,  and  wounds 
our  self-respect,  as  thon^  we  wanted  manliness  and 
candor  to  own  oor  mistakes.  There  is  something 
admirable  in  the  way  in  which  good-nature  by  in- 
stinct, or  the  art  of  pleasing  by  practice,  can  steer 
through  these  shoals  so  as  to  Save  every  one  in  good- 
humor*  and  better  informed  than  he  was  before, 
without  a  consciotisness  of  having  been  mistaken. 


THE  EYE  AND  VISION. 

^hmnaUted  tot  tvwar  SAruBBAT  (mn  the  Retmt  dtt  Deux 
Mondet.] 

The  human  eye  cannot  be  compared  better  than 
to  a  dark  chamber;  photognphv  has  rendered  every 
one  femiliar  with  this  optical  instrument.  The 
photMrapher  {daces  before  the  object  he  wishes  to 
renrodoee  a  souare  box.  Uack  inside :  an  objective 


lens,  inserted  in  one  of  the  mdes,  can  be  moved 
backward  and  forward  at  the  will  of  the  operator: 
the  opposite  side  is  framed  by  a  frame  cn  groana 
glass,  on  which  is  represented  the  remved  image  Ol 
uie  object  The  photographer  makes  the^  objectire 
glass  approadi  or  recede  until  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  clearness  of  the  image  which  is  formed  at  the 
focus.  This  being  done,  he  withdraws  the  frame, 
and  places  in  its  stead  a  sensitized  plate,  on  which 
the  image  is  fixed  by  a  chemical  process.  In  tfa« 
e^e  the  dark  chamber  is  not  sqaare,  it  is  round  ;  its 
sides  are  formed  by  .  a  fibrous,  white  and  opaque 
membrane,  the  sclerotic  (the  white  the  eye), 
which  if)  bung  and  darkened  within  by  a  finer  mem- 
brane covered  completely  with  blood-vessels  and 
called  the  choroid.  In  front  of  the  eye  the  opaque 
membrane  of  this  dark  chamber  hu  an  opening  in 
which  the  transparent  cornea  is  set  A  contractile 
diaphragm,  placed  over  this  opening,  has  in  its  cen- 
tre anouer  opening,  named  pupil,  which  can  enlarge 
or  contract  at  wilL  The  objective  lens  of  the  pho- 
t^rapher  is  replaced  1^  the  crystalline,  placed  be- 
hind the  pupil,  Mid  which  has  the  advantage  over 
glass  lenses  of  being  able  to  increase  its  convexity  at 
the  will  of  a  litUe  delicate  muscle.  The  chamber 
of  the  eye  is  not  empty,  like  that  of  the  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  it  is  completely  filled  with  a 
transparent  liquid,  wluch  is  the  vitreous  hnmor. 
Lastly,  the  sensitized  plate  is  replaced  by  the  retina, 
which  expands  into  a  sphercndal  plate  m  the  hlaek 
side  of  the  choroid,  and  which  sends  its  root  in  the 
direction  of  the  brain. 

This,  is,  in  general,  the  description  of  the  eye, 
as  it  is  given  in  treatises  of  elementary  phj-ms. 
Suppose  now  that  in  a  dark  chamber  the  objective 
is  disturbed,  and  is  no  longer  placed  symmetijcally 
in  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  apparatus,  that  the 
^lasa  of  the  lens  haa  intrinsic  detects,  that  the  8ei>- 
sitized  plate  is  senrntive  very  unequally,  and  only  in 
places,  and  you  wlVl  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
the  phot<^rapher  has  not  taken  eveiy  precaation  to 
get  a  good  jHCture.  We  shall,  however,  find  all 
these  defects,  and  others  besides,  in  the  human  eye. 
And,  firstly,  what  is  se^ng?  There  is  a  direct 
vision,  which  is  that  of  the  eye  attached  and  fixed 
on  an  o^ect,  and  there  is  an  oblique  or  indirect 
vision.  We  do  not  see  with  eqnal  clearness  all  the 
parts  of  a  picture :  the  field  of  clear  vision,  that 
which  the  eye  fixes  directly,  is  much  smaller  than 
one  can  well  imagine.  Does  one  wish  to  get  an  idea 
of  it  ?  Let  the  arm  be  stretched  out  and  the  thumb- 
nul  be  looked  at :  this  little  surface  covers  that  part 
of  the  visual  horizon  in  which  images  attun  the 
maximum  of  clearness.  Outside  of  this  narrow 
space  the  view  is  indirect:  the  eye  still  sees,  bnt 
sees  without  looking.  The  eztnone  mobility  tk  the 
ejre-  disguises,  it  is  true,  this  natural  infirmity,  for  we 
direct  our  glances  in  every  direction;  the  direct 
vision  follows  all  ^e  outlines,  searches  every  depth, 
scrutinizes  unceasingly  new  points,  and  seizes  snc- 
cessivelv  on  all  the  parts  of^an  object  The  pic- 
ture which  presents  itself  to  the  immovable  and 
fixed  eye  is  not  unlike  those  paintings  (^Rembrandt 
in  which  a  luminous  and  golden  centoe  is  surrounded 
as  by  a  thick  penumbra,  in  which  the  dr^ieries  and 
figures  are  enveloped  in  an  obscurity  more  and  more 
confused,  pierced  only  by  vagne  reflections. 

The  objects  which  the  direct  vision  seizes  are 
always  painted  at  the  same  point  of  the  retina,  on  a 
little  space  which  pbysiolc^ts  call  mocu&j  ItOea^  the 
yellow  spot  placed  at  a  littie  distance  from  the 
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andcrstand  well  the  characters  of  the  yellow  Epot,  It 
»  necessary  to  know  a  little  of  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  retina.  Two  fibres  can  be  distinguished 
in  it;  on  the  ade  of  the  vitreous  humor,  of  light 
consequently,  is  a  first  film,  formed  of  nervous 
6bres  mixed  with  vesicles  and  cells  like  those  which 
are  found  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain ;  the 
uiternal  film  is  a  perfect  mosaic  of  fine  cylindrical 
tlireada  and  cones  a  little  thicker,  covered  by  the 
threads,  planted  perpendicularly  in  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  ej'e,  and  terminated  at  the  point  by  a 
nervous  fibre.  The  external  nervous  film,  the  first 
touched  by  the  luminous  ray,  is  insensible  and  liter- 
ally blind ;  it  is  only  in  the  deeper  film,  in  the  uones, 
Uiat  the  ethereal  concussion  produces  lumiDous  sen- 
sation.  It  ia  tea  that  reason  the  yellow  spot  is  so 
suDsibIc,  for  the  nervous  film  is  so  thin  there  that  a 
rual  depressioa  is  revealed  at  it ;  the  pavement  of 
cones  is  on  the  contrary  closer  there  lhan  elsewhere, 
and  they  are  pressed  against  each  other  almost  with- 
out any  interposition  of  threads.  Luminous  sensa- 
tion is  produced  in  the  brain-'only  when  the  termi- 
nal filameats  of  the  cones  enter  into  motion.  The 
iufinituly  delicate  vibrations  of  the  ether  pass  in 
some  way  through  the  point  of  the  cones  towards 
tbu  optic  nerve  and  the  brain. 

The  retina  sees  light,  therefore,  through  a  blind 
and  insensible  film,  although  filled  with  nervous 
fibres,  these  are  not  excited  directly,  they  are  as 
insensible  to  the  luminoua  vlbratioos  as  any  other 
part  of  the  human  bod^.  Tho  cones  only  have  the 
property  of  transforming  these  vibrations  ioto  a 
movement  which  commuoicates  Itself  to  the  optic 
nerve  and  through  it  to  the  brun,  where  the  sensation 
is  produced ;  for  it  ipust  alwaj's  be  remembered  that 
the  sensation  is  the  work  not  of  the  optic  nerve,  but 
of  the  brain  ;  if  the  eye  be  taken  away,  itsufTices  to 
pinch,  to  galvanize,  to  irritate  in  any  way  tlte  optic 
nerve  to  produce  'a  lamiaous  sensiition.  Tlie  ac- 
tivity of  this  nerve,  brought  in  play  by  no  matter 
what  means,  transfers  it^lf  in  the  cerebral  matter 
by  certain  change  which  always  accompany  the 
luminous  sensation. 

It  js  because  the  cones  are  retinary  apparatuses 
which  operate  the  conversion  of  the  ethereal  vibrar 
tion  into  a  nervous  current,  that  the  yellow  spot  is 
pre-eminently  the  place  of  vision ;  It  is  there  in  fact 
that  these  bttle  apparatuses  are  closest  together. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  point,  a  retinary  region  of  some  extent  where 
they  are  wanting :  uob  is  the  punciuni  cmcum,  the 
blind  p<nnt  of  the  eye.  One  may  be  surprised  that, 
in  an  apparatus  made  to  receive  light,  there  ehould 
be  a  part  completely  blind.    The  proof,  however,  is 

S'ven  by  ooe  of  the  most  simple  experiments, 
raw  on  a  leaf  of  white  paper  a  little  cross,  and  at 
about  two  inches  honKontaU^  to  the  right,  make  a 
circular  black  spot  of  the  size  of  a  wafer.  Close 
the  left  eye,  and  look  at  the  little  cross  with  the 
right  Then  bring  the  paper  slowly  towards  the 
eye,  and  at  a  certam  distance,  about  six  inches,  the 
black  circle  will  disappear  as  by  enchantment;  con- 
tinue to  brin^  the  paper  nearer,  the  circle  will  re- 
main some  time  invisible,  but  it  will  appear  again 
when  tihe  paper  is  close  to  the  eye.  This  arises 
from  the  black  spot  having  during  some  time  its 
focus  in  the  blind  part  of  the  retina  placed  exactly 
at  the  point  where  the  nervous  fibres,  nnited  in  a 
8he;if,  enter  the  interior  of  the  brain.  This  retinary 
region  is  not  without  importance.  It  is  large 
enough  to  conceal  from  the  vision  in  the  heavens  a 
space  twelve  times  the  uze  of  the  moon. 


The  experiment  was  made  for  the  first  time  by 
Mariotte;  at  his  indication,- the  King  of  England, 
Charles  II.,  and  his  coortiers,  learned  to  see  one  an- 
other witboat  a  head,  by  keejHng  at  a  suitable  dis- 
tance and  closing  one  eye,  —  a  pleasantry  which 
was  rather  funereal  for  the  court  of  the  son  of 
Charles  L  One  must  not  be  astonished  that  this 
extraordinary  defect  in  the  eye  has  so  long  escaped 
observation ;  it  is  in  fact  continually  concealed  by 
the  dualism  of  the  optical  apparatus.  What  in  the 
field  of  indirect  vision  is  Invisible  to  one  eye  is  al- 
ways perceived  by  the  other,  and  the  extreme  mo- 
bihU^  of  the  look  causes  unceasingly  objects  of  the 
field  of  indirect  vision  to  pass  into  that  of  direct 
vision.  We  believe  we  sec  everj'thing,  because  we 
can  see  everything. 

The  optician  demands  from  bis  gjlass  instruments 
a  quality  which  is  called  achromatism.  The  white 
light  breaks  and  decomposes  in  the  ^lass,  and,  in- 
stead of  one  image,  there  is  formed  in  reality  an 
infinity  of  images  of  difi'erent  shades,  which  do  not 
cover  each  other  exactly,  and  which  are  surrounded 
by  an  iiisBd  aureole.  Geometricians  have  exhaust- 
ed themselves  in  seeking  how,  by  combining  medi- 
ums of  different  density,  one  might  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing images  with  perfectly  distinct  outlines  and 
without  colored  fringes,  Tliis  problem  has  occupied, 
in  particular,  Newton,  Euler,  and  Dollond.  The 
last  was  the  first  to  remark  that  the  human  eye  is 
not  achromatic,  and-Fraunhofer  succeeded  In  meas- 
aring  in  it  exactly  the  refraction  of  the  white  light 
In  the  solar  light  this  defect  of  our  oivan  is  fortu- 
nately not  very  sensible ;  the  image  which  projects 
beyond  all  the  otliers  is  the  violet  image,  whose  in- 
tanaity  is  the  weakest  It  becomes  very  appreci- 
able, on  the  contrary,  if  one  looks  at  a  white  disk, 
or  at  a  light  through  colored  glasses.  A  blue  glass, 
for  instance,  will  extinguish  the  blue  image  of  the 
object  considered,  and  will  show  the  central  red 
image  plainly  surrounded  by  a  violet  ring.  At  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  the  atmosphere  performs  the 
office  of  a  blue  glass,  this  is  why  the  rich  red  and 
orange  tinges  of  evening  project  all  around  in  some 
way  violet  shadows  of  such  exquisite  softness. 

Is  the  eye  at  least  exempt  from  this  ditect  of  our 
lenses  which  experimentalists  call  the  aberration 
of  sphericity  ?  X^et  us  expliun  this  term.  The 
luminous  rays  wluch  fall  on  the  centre  of  a  lens  pro- 
ceed to  a  common  focus ;  but  Uie  rays  which  s^e 
the  lens  at  a  certain  distance  from  uo  centre  can- 
not pass  into  this  focus  if  the  surface  of  the  lens 
has  a  rigorously  spherical  form ;  the  nearer  they 
are  to  the  rim,  the  further  they  depart  from  the 
focus  after  rcfi'action ;  hence  a  certain  confusion 
and  weakness  in  the  image.  In  good  optical  instru- 
ments this  defect  is  scarcely  noticed,  for  lenses  are 
employed  sufficiently  Hat  for  all  the  rays  to  be  in 
some  sort  central.  The  eye  is  not  spherical,  it  has 
an  elliptical  curve,  and  it  was  believed  for  some 
time  that  this  curve  constituted  an  advantage  ;  but 
it  is  precisely  the  contrary  which  is  true.  There  is 
no  cabinet  instrument  which  is  so  bad  as  the  eye  in 
this  respect.  Still,  if  it  were  well  centred,  that  is 
to  say  perfectly  symmetrical  in  relation  to  the  visual 
axis,  like  a  lens ;  but  such  oven  is  not  the  case,  the 
curves  change  a  little  in  every  direction,  it  secmi 
as  if  the  entire  apparatus  had  suffered  a  slight  tor 
aon.  From  this  results  what  is  called  the  astigma' 
tism  of  the  eye,  which  consists  in  our  not  being  abb 
to  see  at  the  same  distance  a  vertical  line  as  dit 
tinctly  as  a  horizontal  line.  This  phenomonoa 
which  has  been  discovered  a  short  time  since,  hai 
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•ecently  attracted  (Be  entire  attention  of  ocnUsts, 
or  when  it  u  muct  exaggerated  it  constitntea  a  real 

iiseasc  of  tlie  eye. 

Badly  centred,  dyssymetrical,  blind  in  nme 
places,  does  the  eye  at  least  make  up  in  some  meaa- 
jre  for  these  defects  by  a  perfect  traiuRarency  ? 
Ho,  the  transparent  cornea  and  the  crystalline  of 
:he  eye  are  not  absolutely  limpid ;  they  seem  a  lit- 
Je  dim  when  they  are  examined  in  a  very  intense 
iigfat;  the  phenomenon  is  particularly  marked  in 
he  blue  and  violet  light,  which  renders  them 
juite  fluorescent  This  peculiarity  is  due  to  the 
traces  of  a  substance  analogous  to  quinine,  a  bod^ 
rhich  is  in  the  highest  degree  floorescent,  that  is 
;o  say,  possesnng  the  property  of  emittang  a  feeble 
ight  of  its  own  under  toe  exdtatlon  of  a  blue  or 
nolet  light. 

Hie  substance  even  of  the  crystalline  is  sown  with 
^ttle  opaque  corpuscles,  called  enloptics.  The  vit- 
reous humor  which  bathes  the  interior  ot  the  eye 
is  continually  traversed  by  floating  particles,  small 
Sbres,  vesicles,  membranes,  which,  by  projecting  a 
ihadow  on  the  retina,  cause  us  to  perceive  what  are 
lalled  flying  specks.  The  eye  when  in  good  health 
pays  hardly  any  attention  to  these  little  moving 
embroideries  which  unceasingly  traverse  the  field 
3f  vision,  unless  it  contemplates  an  even  and  strong* 
ly  lighted  ground-work;  but  the  least  exaltation  of 
the  sensibility  renders  it  more  attentive  to  them ;  it 
thus  happens  very  often  that  at  the  be^nning  of  an 
illness  one  preoccupies  tumeelf  bejrond  measure  with 
these  specb  which  at  another  time  would  not  be 
perceived  at  all.  Lastly,  the  crystalline  is  not  of  an 
ibsolutely  homogeneous  compo»tion;  it  has  a  sort 
jf  crystalline  structure  of  six  branches.  Heuccit 
iKmies  that  we  always  perceive  the  stars  with  rays, 
n  phenomenon  of  scintillation  of  which  the  expla- 
nation has  been  vainly  sought  until  it  has  been 
'bund  in  the  compoeition  itself  of  our  visual  otgan. 
[t  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  crescent  of  the 
noon,  when  it  is  still  slender,  appears  double  or 
triple  to  many  persons. 

We  have  said  that  light,  before  arriving  at  the 
lensible  flUn  of  the  cones,  crossed  a  first  retinary 
ilm ;  this  msensible  screen  also  opposes  slight  obsta> 
lies  to  the  vision,  for  it  is  hung  with  blood-vessels, 
ittle  transparent,  of  which  the  soadow  projects  itself 
)n  the  bottom  of  the  retina.  These  shadows  may  be 
perceived  by  piercing  a  playing-card  mth  a  needle, 
ind  looking  at  the  sky  throu^  the  opening  while 
ilightly  moving  the  card  in  diff^^nt '  directions, 
rhey  are  very  clearly  perc^ved  when  the  retina  is 
ighted  laterally  by  uie  concentrated  light  of  a  lens, 
rhe  experiment  can  even  be  made  with  an  ordi- 
lary  candle:  enter  into  a  very  dark  room,  turn 
:owards  a,  dark  wall,  and  move  the  candle  up  and 
lown,  keeping  it  quite  close  to  the  external  side  of 
)ne  of  the  eyes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  the  light , 
lenetrate  it  very  obliquely.  You  will  then  see  what 
ire  called  the  ngures  of  Purkinje ;  on  the  black  sur- 
ace  vague  red  fines  will  detach  themselves,  diverg- 
ug,  and  simitar  to  branches ;  when  the  light  mounts 
)r  descends,  they  will  be  seen  to  move  tike  shad- 
iwB.  These  lines  proceed  from  the  interpoution  of 
;he  blood-vessels  of  the  retinary  surface  on  the  pas- 
Age  of  the  light  The  sensible  surface  ttf  the  retina 
s,  we  have  seen,  placed  behind  this  first  film  hung 
irith  vessels,  and  conseqaently  theso  last  are  so 
nany  little  screens  disseminated  at  the  bottom  of 
heeye. 

We  must  also  speak  of  a  very  strange  property  of 
he  yoUow  pcunt   There  is  no  one  who  naa  not  re- 


marked that  when  one  looks  at  a  star  fixedly,  it 
turns  pale,  becomes  efiaced,  and  recedes,  so  to  spuk, 
beneath  one's  glance.  The  neighboring  start  seem, 
on  the  oUier  hand,  to  attract  it ;  they  anntittate 
strongly  up  to  the  moment  that  one  fixes  one's  eyes 
upon  tuem,  when  in  their  turn  they  lose  their  briW 
liancy.  This  mysterious  appearance  has  found  its 
explanation ;  the  yellow  point,  where  direct  vision 
operates,  is  less  sensible  to  a  very  feeble  lisbt  than 
the  neighboring  parts  of  the  retina,  a  singu^  prop- 
erty of  which  one  perceives  neither  tite  cause  nor 
the  utility. 

Most  of  the  anomalies  of  the  eye  find  an  explana- 
tion in  the  phenomena  w£ich  are  produced  m  the 
embrvonic  [wriod ;  these  are  hot  irrational  defects, 
but  the^  are  not  the  less  defects,  and  one  might  ea»- 
ly  im^ne  a  visual  apparatus  partially  exempt  from 
uem.  The  partisans  of  final  causes,  who  fall  into 
ecstasies  over  the  adaptation  of  the  organs  to  their 
functions,  will  perhaps  have  some  difficulty  in  concil- 
iating their  theoretical  views  with  the  facts  wbioh 
have  just  been  set  forth.  There  is  not  a  maker  of 
optical  instruments  who  does  not  succeed  in  render- 
ing his  apparatuses  in  many  points  more  perfect  than 
tbs  eye,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  and  which  we 
are  naturally  inclined -to  reganl,  on  account  of  the 
great  and  perpetual  services  which  we  draw  from  it, 
as  the  master-piece  of  organic  and  vital  architecture. 
Considered  as  an  optical  instrument,  the  eye  has, 
on  the  contrary,  this  remarkable  ch^wter,  that  it 
ccKubineB  all  the  known  defects  of  these  instruments, 
that  some  of  these  defects  are  exaggerated  in  it  in  the 
most  grievous  manner ;  finally,  ^t  there  are  some 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  There  is  nothing  per- 
fect, notiiine  finished  in  nature,  and  makes  no  ex- 
ception to  this  universal  rule.  Our  organs  are  in- 
struments at  once  wonderful  and  rude.  One  feels 
in  all  the  works  of  life  the  eSbrt  and  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  creative  forces  ;  it  is  by  a  slow  evolution 
that  forms  and  structures  become  complete  and  per- 
fect; the  organs  of  the  senses  are  like  mediums 
placed  between  thought  and  the  world,  —  mediums 
yet  dim,  obscure,  deceitful  often,  and  hke  unfaithfiil 
mirrors. 

We  hare  studied  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument ; 
it  remains  for  us  to  examine  it  as  an  oigan  of  sensi- 
bility. Images  form  themselves  on  the  retina,  but 
what  impressions  come  from  these  images?  How 
do  they  concur  in  m^ing  us  acquaints  with  tbe 
external  world,  with  the  forms,  the  distances,  and 
the  qualities  of  objects.  Never  has  a  more  difficult 
or  a  more  complex  problem  been  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  question  is  understood  immediately ;  for 
visual  impressions  are,  so  to  speak,  the  principal  stufi* 
of  all  human  observations.  It  is  by  the  eyes,  much 
more  than  the  hands,  that  we  possess  the  world ;  it  ia 
by  the  eyes  that  we  detach  ourselves  from  the  earth ; 
it  is  by  the  eyes,  in  fine,  that  we  perceive  the  precious 
and  charming  quality  of  color.  Visible  images  are 
the  alphabet  of  the  mystical  language  which  the 
world  speaks;  they  are  the  signs,  the  symbols, 
through  which  our  reason  discovers  corpora!  en- 
tities. If  the  eye  was  not  capable  of  seizing  be- 
tween these  signs,  between  these  appearances,  and 
the  material  rwities,  some  constant  relations,  we 
could  no  longer  know  ourselves  in  the  midst  so 
many  difi'erent  objects,  and,  plaything  of  a  perpet- 
ual illusion,  we  should  see  the  world  without  under- 
standing anything  of  it  It  imports  us,  therefore,  to 
seek  with  care  the  characters  cvf  the  eye  as  «  sensi- 
tive organ,  and  the  relations  which  estabUah  them- 
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Ives  between  oar  impresuoDs  aad  the  object  wbicli 
atermines  them. 

It  would  be  8t  least  singnlar  that  the  eye  tbtaid 
e  an  optical  initniment  (ff  rather  rode  coiutruction, 
nd  at  uie  same  time  an  inatrnmeot  of  Bennbnit;^^  of 
.elicatc  finiflh.  There  operates  alwaja  in  liviog 
rorks  a  sort  of  accommodaUon  which  measures  the 
mperfeetioD  of  the  oi^ans  hy  Uie  imperfection  of 
he  sensibilt^.  The  optic  nerve  is  not  different  in 
his  respect  from  the  other  parts  of  the  nerroua  tsya- 
em.  It  is  known  tiiat  the  nerves  have  in  the  ou- 
aan  body  veir  different  functiona ;  according  to  the 
trgan  in  which  they  are  placed^  they  accompUsb  the 
aost  disaimilar  works :  in  one  place  the^  move  the 
nuscles,  in  another  they  perform  secretions,  in  the 
irgans  of  the  senses  they  bring  impressions  to  the 
wain.  These  impresaions  serve  as  a  bond  of  union 
t>etween  the  external  and  the  internal  world,  be- 
tween the  non-em  and  the  ego ;  bat  the  nerves,  as 
Dver  obedient  and  anintelligent  serrants,  traiuout  to 
Lhe  brun  under  the  same  form  the  most  different 
axcitations  to  which  they  are  snbmitted.  Thus  the 
3ptic  nerve  can  transmit  only  Inminous  impresuons; 
the  irriu^tions  due  to  accidental  causes,  to  a  shock,  to 
a  blow,  to  a  morUd  congestion,  are  trandated  also 
in  the  brain  \fy  images.  Strike  lightiy  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  and  yon  wiU  see  appear  the  luminous  flashes 
called  phosphoric.  Fever,  narcotics,  or  extreme 
fatigue,  produce  hallucinationa  of  terrible  clearness. 
The  bram  can  project  outside  images,  colors,  and 
forms  engendered  in  its  gloomy  depths.  The  pic- 
tures which  are  painted  on  the  retina  are  not  always 
the  images  of  the  external  world.  This  infirmity  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  is  only  a  general  character  of 
all  the  nervous  system,  does  not  fortunately  keep  us 
in  a  perpetual  iltonon ;  the  retina,  which  is  well  pro- 
tected aguQst  press  ore  and  accident,  is  generally 
preserved  from  all  accidwtal  irritation,  and  receives 
only  the  slight  titiUationB  of  light. 

The  normal  functitm  of  the  eyes  is  to  distinguish 
bodies  by  tbdr  color  and  form.  By  the  help  of  col- 
ors we  trace  separations  on  the  surface  of  the  im- 
age, then  we  plunge  in  some  sort  under  this  sazftce 
to  seize  forms,  spaces,  and  distances. 

There  is  nothing  which  is  more  familiar  to  us 
than  the  idea  of  color,  and  still  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
fine this  quality  of  bodies.  When  we  say  that  an 
orange  is  yellow,  that  means  that  the  orange  pro- 
duces on  our  sight  the  particular  impression  of 
yellow.  Undoubtedly  this  impression  is  connected 
with  a  molecular  condition  of  the  substance  of  the 
orange;  the  rays  of  white  light  reflected  on  the 
surface  have  a  determinate  vibratory  motion,  but 
this  motion  becomes  color  only  in  'oar  eye.  Color 
is  tiieref^  a  thing  in  part  snl^ectiTe,  smce  it  is  a 
trans&rmation  of  motion  operated  by  our  TOual 
sense ;  in  part  objective,  because  thiamotion  depends 
on  an  external  material  condition.  It  is  in  this 
that  an  imperfection  of  onr  senses  will  reveal  itself. 
The  solar  %ht,  it  is  known,  is  decomposed  by  a 
glass  prism  into  a  multitude  of  rays ;  a  colored  pen- 
cil snodirides  itself  there  in  like  manner  into  ele- 
mentary colors.  Now  the  retina  does  not  possess 
this  faculty ;  it  is  not  an  instrument  of  analysis,  it 
receives  mixtures  of  colors  without  being  able  to 
discern  their  elements.  In  this  re^>ect  it  differs 
from  the  acoustic  nerve,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
decomposes  sounds  and  isolates  their  harmonics. 
The  visoal  impresrion  is  a  sjrnthetie  impression,  it 
learns  nothing  of  the  composition  of  colors  ;  now  it 
mmt  not  be  believed  that  this  comporition  is  a  thing 
of  Uttie  importance.    Two  red  or  green  shades 


identical  to  the  e^e,  bat  which  will  give  two  different 
spectra  in  the  prism,  will  for  this  very  reason  exer- 
cise different  chemical,  calorific,  electrical,  and  pho- 
tographic actions ;  all  the  matenal  properties  which 
are  represented  by'  these  words  remain,  therefore, 
lost  to  the  eye.  We  judge  shades  in  tiie  lump, 
without  decomposing  them ;  there  are  very  few 
persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  delicacies  and 
gradations  of  cobr.  An  English  savant,  Thomas 
Young,  pretended,  however,  that  the  luminous  im- 
pression is  always  divided  into  three  parts ;  that  t^e 
eye  possesses  three  classes  of  nervous  fibres,  the  first 
sensible  to  red,  the  second  to  green,  the  third  to 
violet  We  have  not,  assuredly,  any  conac'iousness  of 
such  a  division,  but  neither  has  the  ear  ordinarily 
any  consciousness  of  the  resolution  of  a  sound  into 
harmonics.  So  far,  no  anatomical  observation  has 
come  to  support  the  theory  of  Young,  at  least  in 
what  concerns  man,  fbr  it  seems  that,  in  certain 
birds  and  reptiles,  a  German  anatomist,  Max 
Schnltze,  has  succeeded  in  discovering  on  the  reti- 
nary  sur&ce  threads  haWng  the  ends  of  some  red, 
of  others  green.  In  favor  m  this  theory  ^  Youi^, 
certain  serious  iHseases  of  the  eye  have  been  quoted ; 
it  happens,  for  instance,  that  one  can  become  quite 
blind  to  red,  while  continuing  to  see  green,  yellow 
and  blue ;  hence  it  would  Geem  that  one  class  of 
senmtive  fibres  could  be  paralyzed,  while  others  still 
preserve  their  ordinary  virtues.  However  it  may 
be,  the  eye  does  not  analyze  colors  in  the  manner 
of  the  prism,  and  if  it  distinguishes  in  them  elemen- 
tary parts,  it  undoubtedly  distioguishes  only  three. 
It  must  recognize  bodies,  therefore,  by  the  help  of 
the  simple  impressions  which  the  retina  receives ; 
but  are  these  impressions  constant  and  invariable  as 
long  as  the  bodies  themselves  do  not  vary  ?  No,  for 
they  do  not  depend  only  on  the  physiod  condition 
of  the  bodies,  thejr  depend  also  on  the  nature  <^  the 
light  to  which  they  are  submitted.  Xlie  colors  to 
wMch  we  are  accustomed  are  those  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  white  or  solar  light;  quite  different 
are  the  colors  and  oppoutions  shades  by  moon- 
lijlht,  beneath  electric  pencils,  to  the  reflections  of 
different  flames.  Evei^  new  light  necessitates  in 
some  sort  a  new  education  of  the  eye.  This  educa- 
tion, however,  takes  place  very  easily ;  the  unfitness 
we  have  for  appreciating  the  most  exquisite  delicar 
cies  of  color  accustoms  us  to  distinguish  bodies  more 
particularly  by  forms,  by  oppositions  of  light  and 
shade,  hy  relative  intensities  of  light  The  stroke, 
the  line,  the  shadow  projected,  are  in  some  respect 
the  most  solid  foundation  of  all  our  visual  impressions. 
It  is  finr  that  reason  that  we  succeed  in  recognizing 
bodies  under  every  kind  of  light,  in  spite  of  extra- 
ordinary changes  of  coloration.  White  paper,  fbr 
instance,  is  daner  by  moonlight  than  black  velvet 
by  daylight,  and  yet  paper  seems  to  us  stiU  white  in 
the  moonlight,  and  we  should  not  think  of  calling 
bhtck  velvet  white. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  has,  however,  much  in- 
fluence on  the  impressions :  thus,  in  broad  sunlight, 
all  the  colors  approach,  so  to  speak,  to  white ;  the 
brighter  the  light,  the  weaker  the  oppositions  of 
colors ;  at  the  same  time,  the  yellow  and  red  rays 
become  the  masters  and  strike  on  the  retina  with  an 
increasing  force.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  land- 
scape which  is  strongly  lighted  is  drowned  in  a 
very  golden  or  very  yellow  light,  which  envelopes  all  ' 
colored  objects  as  with  an  aureole.  In  the  obscure 
light  of  the  moon,  the  effect  is  quite  inverse  ;  then 
the  shadows,  and  not  the  lights,  are  broi^ht  near 
and  mixed  together;  the  Uoe  rays  pieoominate, 
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the  landscape  is  enveloped  in  &  bluish  and  violet 
shade.  There  is  almost  no  intermediaiy  between 
tiie  maximum  light  of  objects  struck  in  full  \rf  the 
lunar  rays  and  the  thickest  shade,  —  hence  some- 
thing  confused  and  dry,  a  singular  mixture  of  inde- 
cimon  and  cleameaa  in  the  outlines,  of  precision  in 
the  parts  lighted,  and  of  confusion  in  the  shades. 

Colored  flames  alter  all  the  familiar  shades  of 
objects,  and  would  render  everything  unrecognizable, 
if  the  eye  was  not  naturally  much  more  indifierent 
to  colors  than  to  fonus  and  outlines. 

By  the  light  of  gas,  candles,  and  lamps,  colors 
are  no  loEger  what  they  were  in  the  solar  light. 
Women  have  toilets  for  the  morning  and  others  for 
the  evening.  The  pictures  of  great  colonsts  should 
only  be  lo^ed  at  by  daylight-  There  is  no  need, 
besides,  of  a  new  light  to  modify  colors ;  when  even 
the  source  of  light  does  not  change,  the  shade  of  an 
object  varies  according  to  the  ground  on  which  it 
detaches  itself.  M.  Cbevreul  was  the  first  to  ana- 
lyze with  preciaaon  this  singular  law  of  the  contrast 
of  colors.  He  has  shown  tibat  a  design  of  the  same 
shade  of  gray,  for  instance,  when  placed  on  a  white, 
black,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet 
ground,  appears  to  the  eye  of  six  different  shades 
of  gray.  This  proceeds  from  each  of  these  grounds 
projecting  on  what  is  next  to  it  the  complementary 
color  of  its  own  (two  colors  are  called  complemen- 
tary when,  on  mingling  together,  they  recompose  the 
solar  white).  Why  is  this  effect  produced  ?  Be- 
cause the  retina  is  very  easily  fatigued.  If  it  looks 
at  green,  it  becomes  rapidly  less  sensible  to  green 
rays,  while  preserving  its  sensibility  for  red  rays ; 
it  will  then  begin  to  see  red  spontaneously.  In  hke 
manner,  when  the  eye  has  fixed  itself  on  red,  it 
begins  to  see  green.  A  person  who  is  ignorant  of 
these  laws,  and  who  is  shown  the  same  gray  deagn 
on  eight  difi*ereDt  grounds,  seeing  eight  designs  cov- 
ered with  eight  complementary  aureoles,  will  think 
them  really  different;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  colored  grounds  with  a  slip  of  white  paper  for 
all  the  designs  to  appear  identical  to  the  mat 

Every  color  is  therefore  surrounded  by  its  com- 
plementary color ;  hence  arise  simultaneous  '  con- 
trasts of  all  kinds,  so  much  the  more  striking  that 
the  juxtapoeited  shades  have  less  elements  in  com- 
mon. The  great  colorists,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  the 
Yenetians,  Ix>ldly  attack  these  contrasts  with  strokes 
of  their  brush,  seize  on  them,  and  render  them  di- 
rectly visible.  Objects  have  not  then,  even  when 
the  source  of  light  remains  tnvanable,  an  absolute 
color;  they  always  borrow  sometfaioe  from  what 
surrounds  them,  they  undei^o  the  in^ence  of  the 
medium.  The  nervous  system  is  not  an  immovable 
mirror,  in  which  images  remiun  constant  Cover 
the  upper  half  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper  with  a  black 
one,  and  look  fixedly  at  a  point  on  the  white  half 
near  the  line  of  separation ;  take  away,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  seconds,  the  black  sheet:  the  white  sheet 
remains  before  you,  but  the  upper  half  only  will 
seem  to  you  such,  and  the  paper  will  appear  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  the  one  brilliant,  the  other  dull, 
because  that  portion  of  the  retina  in  which  the  lower 
half  is  painted  is  already  almost  paralyzed  by  an 
effort  of^some  moments.  Every  time  (hat  one  looks 
fixedly  at  a  deeign  of  one  color,  one  perceives,  by 
turning  the  eyes  rapidly  to  a  white  ground,  the 
counterpart  of  this  design  in  the  complementary 
color.  Thus  children  are  taught  to  see  spectres 
which  have  nothing  frightful  about  tliem,  ana  which 
they  can  create  at  wiU.  We  live  surrounded  by 
these  movable  spectres,  so  vague,  in  general,  that  we 


have  no  consciousness  of  seeing  them,  furtive  and- 
almost  indiscernible  on  account  of  the  perpetual 
molnlity  of  our  eyes,  which  are  always  moving 
instinctively,  in  order  never  to  become  iotigned. 

The  sensibility  is  not,  besides,  the  same  in  all 
points  of  the  retina,  and  it  is  not  everywhere  equal 
for  all  colors.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
the  yellow  point  of  the  eye  loses  iia  sensibility  in  a 
feeble  light.  Tn  those  regions  which  are  £arthest 
removed  fix>m  the  centre  m  direct  vision,  the  sensi- 
bility to  red  is  almost  annihilated;  red  can  no 
longer  be  seen  indirectly,  when  green  is  still  seen 
very  plainly.  Look,  for  instance,  indirectly  at  a 
geranium  plant  with  red  flowers ;  turn  slowly  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  vision  will  become  more 
and  more  oblique.  At  a  certain  moment,  the  red 
spots  of  the  flowers  will  disappear,  and  yet  you  will 
still  sde  the  ensemUe^  even  the  oudines  of  the  green 
plant.  It  is  because  the  centre  only  of  the  retina 
IS  very  sensible  to  red  that  rooms  hung  with  this 
color  seem  bo  difficult  to  light  up;  only  a  very 
br^ant'zone  is  seen,  whidi  is  surrounded  at  the 
extremities  of  the  field  of  vi»on  by  a  g^reat  obscurity. 

We  come  here  to  the  most  deUcate  problem  of 
visual  sensation  ,*  the  eye  does  not  appreciate  only 
colors  and  the  gradations  of  light,  it  plunges  beneath 
the  picture  of  the  image  to  seize  on  distances  and 
forms ;  it  sounds  space.  How  is  this  done  ?  By 
what  process  do  we  go  beyond  the  retinary  image 
to  the  things  themselves  which  produce  it  ?  What 
correspondence  can  establish  itself  between  the 
brain  and  the  luminous  points  ?  How  do  we  come 
to  have  a  conception  of  the  distances  which  separate 
from  the  common  focus  of  sensations  the  objects 
even  of  these  sensations?  These  questions  liave, 
during  all  time,  embarrassed  science ;  there  is  here 
someuiin^  else  beude  a  purely  ph}^cal  phenomenon, 
it  is  question  of  tiie  interpretation  of  a^enomenon  ; 
the  image  is  a  sign,  a  symbol  behmd  which  we 
divine  space.  To  divine  it  would  be  still  nothing, 
but  we  measure  it  It  is  the  mind  wluch  runs  on 
the  luminous  ray,'  and  which  stops  on  it  at  a  deter- 
mined point  It  is  the  mind  which  judges  that  this 
is  near  and  that  is  far ;  it  is  it  which  rounds  the 
circntnference  into  a  sphere ;  which  unrolls  the  sur- 
face of  a  plain  to  the  horizon  ;  which  sees  two  lines 
parallel  that  the  eye  perceives  convergent ;  which 
thrusts  back  bodies  to  their  true  depth ;  which 
divines  forms  from  shadows  and  solids  from  sui^ 
faces. 

How  does  this  wonderful  education  of  thought 
take  place  ?  Some  pretend  that  the  eye  is  sufficient ; 
others,  that  the  eye  could  not  do  it  without  the  help 
of  another  sense,  which  is  touch.  According  to  the 
first,  we  perceive  distance  direcUjr ;  according  to  the 
second,  the  fhcnlty  x£  a|)preciatmg  distance  is  not 
innate,  inherent  in  the  visual  apparatus,  it  is  simply 
a  conquest  of  reason  and  expenence.  If  there  is  a 
sort  01  pre-established  harmony  between  the  cause 
of  the  impressions  and  the  organ  which  receives 
them,  an  exact  and  necessary  correspondence  must 
produce  itself  spontaneously  between  the  localization 
of  the  images  and  the  localization  of  tho  objects. 
M.  Giraud-Teulon,  who  has  occupied  himself  a  good 
deal  with  the  theory  of  binocular  vision,  admits  that 
the  retina,  when  struck  by  a  luminous  ray,  is  con- 
scions  of  the  direction  of  this  ray.  Two  retinary  points 
touched  at  the  same  time  in  both  eyes  by  rays  coming 
fiiom  a  luminous  point,  feel  two  directions,  if  one 
may  so  call  it  and  at  the  intersection  of  these  direc- 
tions a  point  of  which  the  distance  vi  detennined  by 
a  kind  of  geometrical  totangulation.   In  this  theory. 
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it  H  Dot  the  retinaiy  image  which  the  eye  perceives ; 
through  this  image,  and  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
TiBUU  ray,  it  discerns  the  object  itself  at  the  place  it 
occupies.  The  imt^  of  an  object  is  always  reversed 
on  the  retina ;  we  nevertheless  see  objecta  right  be- 
cause we  return  to  the  point  of  departure  of  the  im- 
pression without  stoppmg  at  the  retinary  image. 
The  empirical  theory  seems  to  us  to  be  nearer  toe 
truth ;  the  phenomenon  of  viuop  is  not  pmvlj  mate- 
rial, it  commences  in  the  senses,  it  ends  in  the  mind. 
The  sense  which  oecapies  as  does  not  differ  in  this 

Stint  from  the  others, — from  tonch,  for  example, 
old  a  marble  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  yoa  will  immediately  have  the  sensation  that  you 
touch  someUiing  round.  This  judgment,  however, 
is  one  of  the  moat  complex  mental  phenomena ;  in 
fact,  one  has  two  separate  sensations,  limited  to  lit- 
tle surfaces  which  are  almost  plane.  The  idea  of 
unity,  the  idea  of  roundness,  arise,  however,  in  the 
mind ;  but  modify  th&  familiar  ctrcamstances  of 
these  phenomena,  cross  two^fingers,  and  lean  them 
lightly  on  the  marble  in  such*  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
roll  a  little  from  right  to  left.  You  will  believe  you 
touch  two  marbles  instead  of  one,  and  the  sensation 
will  remain  ver^  clearly  double,  even  when  you 
know  Uiat  you  will  see  only  one  object  between  yonr 
fingers.  Something  similar  takes  place  in  the 
eyes ;  the  two  retinary  images  punted  by  one  object 
are  dis^ct,  stiU  more,  they  are  never  quite  aJike. 
One  can  easily  convince  one's  self  of  this  oy  holding 
a  finger  at  some  distance  from  the  face  and  closing 
one  eye,  then  the  other.  In  both  cases,  die  raised 
finger  does  not  conceal  the  saune  objects.-  A  body 
appears  always  to  each  of  the  eyes  under  a  some- 
what different  face :  the  two  images  are  dissimilar, 
and,  the  nearer  the  body  is,  the  fess  they  resemble 
each  other ;  but,  in  spite  of  these  differences,  they 
give  a  single  sensation.  It  must  not  be  said  that  the 
two  images  are  confounded ;  never  being  identical, 
they  cannot  quite  cover  each  other  like  two  cuttings 
having  the  same  outlines  *,  but  the  dualism  of  the  im- 
pressions does  not  prevent  the  uni^  of  the  sensation. 
Beciprocallv,  when  two  images,  two  photographs,  for 
instance,  taken  under  angles  a  little  differen^strike 
on  the  retina  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  sim- 
ple sensation,  we  believe  to  have  before  as  a  single 
body.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  is  constructed  toe 
inatmment,  now  so  numliar,  that  is  called  the  stereo- 
scope ;  two  pictures  are  introduced  into  it  like  those 
which  would  present  themselves  separately  to  the 
right  eye  and  the  left  eye,  which  give  to  both  eyes, 
when  they  look  together,  the  illusion  of  a  single  pic- 
ture in  which  the  objects  preserve  the  natural  relief. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  first  to  remark,  in  bis 
Treatise  on  Painting,  that  both  eyes  do  not  perceive 

Suite  the  same  picture,  that  one  sees  a  little  more  of 
IS  right  of  objects,  the  other  a  little  more  of  the  left. 
Not  having  the  same  position  in  space,  they  are 
the  points  of  view  of  two  pictures  a  little  different. 
It  will  be  lUvined  on  reflection,  and  the  experience 
of  the  stereoscope  demonstrates  it,  that  the  apprecia- 
tion of  depths  and  distances  depends  on  this  dualism. 
If,  closing  one  eye,  we  lodk  witli  the  other,  we  have, 
it  is  true,  the  perception  of  distances ;  but  the  judg- 
ments one  amves  at  in  this  case  can  hardly  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  knowledge  already  acquired  by 
the  long  experience  of  Unocular  vidon.  There  are 
few  pictures,  moreover,  in  which  there  are  no  lines 
which  serve  as  a  measure  for  the  appreciation  of 
depths ;  we  are  so  familiar  with  the  figure  of  men 
and  animals,  the  height  of  trees  and  of  buildings, 
that  the  presence  of  such  objects  in  an  image  fur- 


nishes immediate  data  to  measure  others.  The 
shadows  projected,  their  magnitude,  the  inclination 
which  they  present,  are  a  great  assistance  to  us  also, 
as  are  the  perspective  directions  and  the  diminution 
of  light  with  distance ;  but,  it  should  be  remarked,  it 
is  the  mind  only  which  works  on  these  data.  A  single 
eye  judges  distances  in  the  manner  that  we  appreci- 
ate them  ideally  in  the  picture  of  a  painter.  In  or- 
dinary vision,  things  take  place  differently,  and  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  define  the  exact  part  of  Uie  binocu- 
lar sight  in  the  sensation  of  relief  and  in  the  percep- 
Uon  of  distance.  It  might  be  supposed,  and  ^iis 
opinbn  has  in  fact  been  nuuntained,  that  the  mobility 
of  the  eyes  had  some  share  in  it :  if  one  looks  atten- 
tively into  a  stereoscope,  one  will  see  that  the  two 
images  are  not  really  periectl^  blended  except  at  the 
points  on  which  the  direct  vision  is  fixed ;  in  the  field 
of  indirect  vision,  there  is  always  a  littJe  confusion, 
caused  by  the  struggling  of  the  two  images.  The 
eye  must  turn  itselt  everywhere  on  the  stereoscopic 
picture  to  seize  fully  on  all  the  forms.  The  move- 
ments, the  slow  wanderings  of  the  look,  render  the 
relief  more  sensible,  but  the  fixed  eye  is  also  capable 
of  seizing  it.  Dove  has  shown  that  the  stereoscopic 
illuaou  IS  still  produced  when  the  images  are  lighted 
by  an  dectric  spaik  which  shines  imTy  during  the 
one  fortieth  of  a  second.  Thus  two  impressions  are 
cQnfi)iittded  in  an  infinitely  short  time  into  a  single 
sensation.  * 

The  mind  has  the  soverogn  share  in  this  wonder- 
ful phenomenon;  the  explanation  must  not  be 
sought  in  the  operation  of  the  nerves  at  the  bottom 
of  the  brain,  or  in  preorduned  dispositions  and  cor- 
respondences of  the  retinary  points ;  anatomy  and 
optics  confiite  these  fragile  hypotheses.  No,  the 
sensorium  receives  clearly  two  distinct  impressions, 
the  more  distinct  when  the  object  is  near;  the  mind, 
educated  by  a  long  experience,  interprets  these  two 
impressions,  and  the  idea  which  it  receives  from 
them  is  an  idea  which  agrees  and  accommodates 
itself  with  the  reality  of  things.  This  mental  opera- 
tion takes  place  with  the  securitjr  and  rapidity  of  an 
instinct,  and  consequently  is  divested  ci  any  phe- 
nomenon of  consciousness.  However,  and  words 
fail  here  to  express  acts  of  (^e  inward  life  on  which 
psychological  attention  has  never  been  turned,  the 
aensorium  has  to  make  an  effort  sometimes  greater, 
sometimes  less,  in  order  to  mix  the  two  impressions 
caosed  by  an  object;  this  effort  diminishes  when 
the  object  recedes,  and  increases  when  it  approaches. 
They  are  nndonbtedly  the  variations  of  this  cere- 
bral work  which  give  ua  tiie  perception  of  dis* 
tances. 

Materially,  physiologically,  the  two  retinary  im- 
ages never  blend ;  they  remiun  always  distinct ;  it  is 
the  mind  only  which  unites  them.  Dove  has  fur- 
nished a  very  remarkable  proof  of  this.  We  call 
those  bodies  brilliant  which  can  reflect  a  ray  of  light 
into  one  of  our  eyes,  without  reflecting  it  into  the 
other,  in  such  a  manner  that  if  we  look  at  them, 
closing  alternately  the  right  ere  and  the  left,  they 
are  lighted  qnite  differently.  Let  an  even  surface, 
white  on  a  stereoscopic  image, — the  right,  for  in- 
stance, be  punted  in  black  on  the  left  image,  and  in 
the  instrument  it  will  appear  brilliant  tike  a  metallic 
surface,  even  when  the  paper  is  entirely  dull  atad 
daHc  Whence  comes  this  strange  illusion  ?  From 
one  eye  receiving  light  from  the  sur&ce  in  question, 
while  the  other  receives  none,  —  a  character  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  brilliant  bodies.  The 
two  impressions  received  in  this  case  must  remain 
absolutely  and  materially  distinct,  since  it  is  the 
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bostiUty  itself  of  tlieae  impressions  which  causes 
here  toe  illusion  of  the  stereoscopic  brilliancy.  If 
the  two  impressions  blended  as  two  colore  mingle 
tc^ether,  we  fihould  see,  from  the  mixture  of  uie 
black  and  the  white,  a  dull  gray  surface  ;  now  this 
does  not  take  place.  The  two  impressions,  far  from 
mlogling  together,  remain  independent  and,  so  to 
speak,  in  eppoeition.  It  is  the  mind  which  unites 
them.    It  requires  two  signs  to  perceive  an  object. 

Colors,  changing  forms,  qualities,  conditions,  and 
different  movements  arc  material  symbols  through 
which  the  rational  soul  perceives  eternal  laws,  an- 
terior and  superior  to  phenomena.  The  senses  are 
more  or  less  imperfect,  their  impressions  are  more 
or  less  obtuse ;  it  matters  little,  if  the  mind  in  these 
broken  fragments  of  a  mirror  has  been  able  to  per- 
ceive the  reflection  of  the  absolute,  if  the  intelli- 
gence, master  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  able  to  con- 
struct artificial  senses,  and  succeeds  in  measuring 
forces  of  which  the  humim  organism  receives  only 
an  indirect  and  distant  ooimteivshock.  The  doc* 
trine  of  final  causes,  supposing  an  absolute  perfec- 
tion in  the  Cleans  and  a  native  harmony  between 
the  subject  aiva  the  object,  is  powerless  before  pure 
science,  i^hich  demonstrates  in  a/peremptory  man- 
ner that  the  oi^ans  are  imperfect ;  that  nothing  in 
the  human  being  any  more  than  in  the  animals  is 
finished,  definitive ;  that  one  perceive  everywhere 
the  trace  of  past  metamorphoses,  and  rtiat  one  feels 
everywhere  at  the. same  time  instability  and  flexi- 
bility. Philosophy  must  neither  be  deaf  nor  blind, 
it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  science  of  facts ; 
facts  are  like  a  door  of  which  it  alone,  in  reality, 
will  keep  the  key.  This  rapid  study  on  the  eye 
and  vision  must  make  it  clearly  understood,  for 
to  what  has  brought  us  the  criticism  of  the  eye  as 
an  optical  instrument  and  as  an  apparatus  of  senu- 
bility?  Is  it  not  to  this  precioos  conclusion  that 
experience  and  reasoning  enjoy  in  the  phenomenon 
of  vision  a  preponderating  rdle,  ^at  man  learns  to 
make  use  of  incomplete  senses  to  arrive  at  a  knowl- 
edge more  and  more  perfect  of  the  external  world ; 
finally,  that  corporal  matter  is  only  a  sort  of  trans- 
parent mantle  thrown  between  our  mind  and  time, 
space  and  the  absolute  ? 


KNGLISH  WAYS. 

Becently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  soci- 
ety an  American  lady  residing  in  England,  who  had 
jmt  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
With  great  frankness  she  declared  her  entire  disen- 
chantment concerning  Kew  Y^k.  The  streets  of 
that  metropolis  seem^  to  her  very  narrow  and  very 
dirty,  after  her  experience  of  Ixindon  ;  and,  above 
all,  ehc  found  herself  most  uncomfortable  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  cabs.  To  be  forced  to  plod  up  and 
down  the  American  thoroughfares,  with  no  refuge 
from  pedestrianism  but  in  an  omnibus,  a  carriage,  or 
a  street  car,  and  to  be  debarred  from  going  to  par- 
ties or  theatres  in  wet  weather,  because  there  were 
no  "hansoms"  or  "four-wheelers"  for  which  she 
could  send  her  maid,  seemed  to  her  unendurable  in- 
conveniences;  and  she  bad  come  back  to  England 
f^ly  satisfied  with  a  temporary  sojourn  in  her  own 
country,  and  ready  to 'settle  down  here  contentedly 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

No  doubt  the  English  cabs,  and  more  especially 
,  the  cabs  of  London,  are  dear  and  dirty.  Equally 
certain  is  tt  that  they  will  not  b«r  a  moment^s  com- 
parison with  the  cabs  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Beriin,  wad 
the  rest  of  the  European  capitals.   English  editcns 


tell  na  tiua  often  enough,  and  without  the  sli^btest 
effect  on  the  cab  proprietors.  But  to  Americans, 
who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  anythmg  of  the 
kind  at  home,  the  English  cabs  are  a  positive  tuxo- 
rv,  and  their  fares  are  ridiculously  cheap.  Even 
the  English  omnibus  —  that  unventilated  box  upon 
wheels — that  combination  of  inconveiuences  — 
possesses  several  advantages  ovet  the  omnibus  of 
the  United  States.  The  American  omnibus  is  more 
roomy  and  the  seats  are  more  comfortably  cush- 
ioned, and  the  windows  will  let  down  so  as  toadmit 
fresh  air ;  but  still  it  is  but  very  few  removes  from 
that  Texan  stage-coach,  in  regard  to  which  a  trav- 
eller indignanUy  observed  that  he  was  willing  to 
pay  for  a  ride  and  walk  the  whole  distance,  but  he'd 
be  hanged  if  he  would  carry  a  fence  rail  to  pry  the 
coach  out  of  the  mud-holes.  He  who  rides  in  an 
American  omnibus  works  his  own  passaee.  There 
is  no  condactor  to  stop  the  vehicle  ana  open  the 
door  for  him  when  be  wants  to  get  in  or  out ;  he 
must  jHiBS  bis  fare  up  to  the  Sriver  through  a  round 
hole  m  the  roof,  and  as  the  driver  has  double  dnties 
to  perform,  it  is  problematical  when  the  passenger 
will  receive  his  change ;  he  must  vacate  bis  seat  and 
hang  on  to  the  straps  whenever  a  lady  wishes  to  en- 
ter the  crowded  'bus,  since  there  are  no  limits  to 
American  politeness,  and  no  regulations  enforced  as 
to  the  number  of  persons  that  the  omnibus  la  to  car- 
ry ;  and,  lastly,  if  he  happens  to  sit  near  the  hole  in 
the  roof  through  which  the  fares  are  handed  to  the 
driver,  he  must  pay  everybody's  money,  and  be  held 
responsible  for  the  change. 

An  English  omnibus  has  its  faults ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  sometimes  "full  innde,"  while  in  every 
Aowrican  omnibus  there  is  always  *'  room  for  one 
more."  An  English  omnibus  has  seats  outside, 
which  gentlemen  prefer  in  any  decent  sort  of 
weatlwr.  And,  best  of  all,  it  also  has  a  conductor, 
who  will  attend  to  your  entrance  and  exit,  receive 
your  money,  and  sometimes  remember  to  let  you 
out  within  a  few  S(|uares  of  your  destination.  It  is 
related  of  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope,  tha^  when  be 
desired  to  leave  an  American  omnibus,  be  shouted 
through  the  pay-hole  to  the  driver,  and  when  he 
desired  to  pay  his  fare  be  polled  the  check-rein  and 
stopped  the  vehicle.  These  proceedings,  although 
they  excited  much  ridicule,  seem  to  me  perfectly 
natural.  Old  fogey  as  Enfcland  is  considered,  it  is 
many  years  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  public 
conveyances,  and  in  several  other  matters  quite  as 
important.  Doubtless  the  English  omnibuses  may 
be  capable  of  great  improtements ;  no  one  can  ride 
in  them  and  not  agree  with  this  opinion ;  but  it  is 
not  for  Americans  to  cast  a  stone  at  a  means  of  loco- 
motion fhr  in  advance  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  fares  are  the  same  for  all 
distances,  and  where  foolish  laws  prevent  t^e  omni- 
buses from  running  on  Sundays,  when  the  greatest 
number  of  people  wish  to  travel  aboat 

I  -do  not  forget  the  American  street-rulways, 
which  many  persons  and  many  journals  are  now 
anxious  to  have  introduced  into  England.  If 
George  Francis  Train  had  been  more  of  a  business 
man,  and  less  of  a  buncombe  orator,  this  experiment 
would  have  been  tried  in  London  long  ago ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  prejudices  which  he  manned  to  create 
gainst  his  own  scheme,  the  project  of  street-railways 
now  has  so  many  and  such  influential  friends,  that 
well-informed  joumalista  predict  that  these  railways 
will  soon  supersede  the  omnibuses.  If  these  predic- 
tions prove  correct,  there  are  large  Ibitimes  to  be 
realized  by  the  omnibus  prop^|aQton,^hcjhaTe  only 
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to  follow  the  example  of  thtxr  American  brethren 
bj  first  claiming  intlemnities  for  the  loss  of  their 
routes,  and  then  investing  the  money  thus  acquired 
in  the  stock  of  the  railiray  companies.  It  is  quite 
certaiu  that  street-railroads  in  England  will  pay. 
In  America  the  dividends  are  something  enormous, 

—  forty  per  cent  per  annum  has  been  paid  by  some 
companies.  Legblators  and  lobby-agents  grow  rich 
upon  the  bribes  offered  to  secure  the  passage  of 
Acts  permitting  the  atreets  to  be  occupied  by  these 
railroads.    I  iKlieve  that  the  Birkenhead  r^way 

—  tramway,  it  ia  called  in  England — h  very  re- 
munerative; and  in  the  little  Spanii^  town  of 
Jerez,  whence  almost  all  the  best  sherry  is  exported, 
I  found  that  the  street-railway  was  regarded  as  a 
profitable  investment  How  much  g;reater,  then, 
will  be  the  gi^ins  of  the  tramway  companies  in  such 
a  place  as  London,  which  is  a  city  of  suborbs  and 
mairnificent  distancef,  and  in  which  the  daily^  travel 
ia  almost  incalculable!  But  if  my  suggestions  in 
reffard  to  this  matter  could  have  any  weight  with 
members  of  Parliament,  I  would  beg  of  them  not  to 
grant  charters  for  any  street-railway  companies 
before  Ecnding  a  commisAion  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  inquire  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
system  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  there 
is  DO  reason  why  a  percentage  of  the  proats  of  the 
companies  should  not  be  paid  to  the  local  govern- 
ment as  the  price  of  the  right  of  way.  Most  of  the 
present  companies  in  Ameriean  cities  have  escaped 
m>m  this  just  debt  bf  ignoring  the  municipal  gov- 
oroments,  and  ohtaimnv  their  charters — generally 
by  direct  purchase — &om  the  State  legislatures; 
but  so  powerful  has  been  the  agitation  upon  the  sub- 
ject, thnt  all  future  corporations  will  be  compelled 
to  insert  a  clause  giving  the  local  taxpayers  a  share 
of  their  earnings,  more  than  enough  to  keep  the 
streets  clean  and  in  repair.  Snch  a  clause  ought  to 
be  forced  into  every  English  charter.  There  is  no 
better  model  than  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
preserves  its  inhabitants  from  all  State  taxation  by 
8im,ply  levying  a  percentage  upon  every  ticket 
issued  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railway  Com- 
pjiny.  Again,  it  has  been  proved  b^  experience 
that  the  £ng1ish  omnibus  proprietors  will  not  volun- 
tarily adopt  the  transfer-ticket  system,  which  works 
BO  wJinirably  in  Parish  The  railway  proprietors 
-will  be  just  as  obstinate,  unless  the  law  steps  in  to 
compel  them  to  accommodate  the  public.  In  New 
York,  where  this  point  was  overlooked  itf  the  char- 
tftTB,  the  companies  refuse  to  issue  transfer-tickets, 
althoujTb  thoy  are  almost  all  owned  by  the  same 
capitalists;  bat  in  Pluladelphia  yon  heere  the  priv- 
ilege of  changing  your  route  as  often  as  you  please, 
for  the  same  fare,  so  long  as  you  are  travelling  in 
the  same  general  direction. 

Then  the  shameful  over-crowding  peculiar  to  the 
American  street-cars  should  be  prevented  by  strict 
legislation  ;  for  in  the  United  States  the  passcager^ 
are  packed  into  the  cars  as  closely,  but  not  as  com- 
fortably, as  herrings  in  a  barrel,  seats  or  no  seats, 
I    ventilation  or  no  ventilation,  and  all  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  press  are  unavailing.   If  an  occasional 
i    death,  frequent  accidents,  and  life-long  illnesses 
'    reaolt  frtmi  this  practice,  the  companies  console 
I    thmiselves  with  thdr  enonnous  dividends ;  for  cor- 
I    porations  have  no  souls."   Besides  this,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  street*raIlwayB  do  encumber  the  thorough- 
fyres  and  impede  the  business-traffic,  and  it  is  a 

auostion  whether  the  underground  railways,  when 
iieir  ramifications  beneath  the  streets  areperfected, 
■will  not  auuenede  ihe  necessitr  for  Amenean  tram- 


ways in  England.  Concerning  these  and  a  hundred 
otlicr  very  important  points  of  detul,  a  parliamen- 
tary commission  could  readily  obtain  reliable  infor- 
mation ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  charters  for 
street-railroads  will  bo  granted  until  the  subject  be 
thoroughly  investigated. 

The  substitutes  Kir  cabs  in  America  are  hackney- 
coaches,  —  lumbering  two-horsed  carriages,  little 
used  by  the  citizens,  except  at  Irish  funerals,  but 
left  free  to  victimize  poor  strangers.  Nominally 
under  the  control  of  the  police,  the  drivers,  who  are 
generally  roughs,  or  ruffians,  as  Dickens  rechristens 
them,  contrive  to  evade  all  the  efforts  of  vigilant 
ofticialii,  like  Inspector  Brockett,  to  keep  them  in 
order. 

Printed  rates  of  fares  are  directed  to  be  placed  in 
everr  coach,  and  the  drivers  hide  them  under  the 
cushions  or  floor-cloths,  where  travellers  can  never 
find  them.  Legally  t;he  fare  is  fii^y  cents  —  two 
shillings  English — per  mile;  but  practically  the 
passenger  ia  at  the  mercy  of  the  driver,  who  will 
not  accept  less  than  one  dollar  —  four  shillings 
Enriish —  for  any  distance,  however  short,  and  who 
wiir  coolly  drive  off  with  jj'our  trunks  in  the  day- 
time, or  knock  you  down  in  the  night-time,  if  ^'ou 
resist  his  demands,  which  are  uniformly  extortion- 
ate. Tbc  law  directs  him  to  give  you  a  ticliet,  with 
his  number  inscribed,  when  you  engage  his  coach. 
Practically  he  never  does  anything  ca  Che  kind,  and 
abuses  you  manfully  if  you  ask  for  nis  ticket.  Com- 
pare tneaa  dear  and  daneerous  hackney-coaches 
with  the  cabs  of  England,  xou  have  only  to  step 
into  the  street,  or  send  out  a  servant,  and  your  cab 
is  immediately  at  your  service.  For  sixpence  a 
mile,  or  two-and-sixpcnce  an  hour,  —  the  legal  fare 
is  two  shillings,  —  you  may  ride  wherever  you  ple.iso. 
If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  distance,  poUce- notices 
are  plentifully  posted,  detailing  the  exact  fares  be- 
tween various  localities, — a  device  unknown  to  the 
inventive  Americans.  If  you  quarrel  with  your 
cabman,  you  may  order  him  to  dnve  to  the  nearest 
police-station,  and  have  the  affair  settled  at  once. 
A  London  cabman  dare  not  disobey  such  an  order ; 
a  New  York  driver  would  tip  you  into  the  East 
River  first. 

Unquestionably  the  London  cabbies  always  want 
more  tbaa  their  just  &rea,  and  usually  manage  to 
get  it;  bat,  as  a  rule,  they  are  rather  inclined  to 
whine  than  to  be  insolent,  and,  except  with  dmok* 
en  men,  they  are  seldom  quarrelsome.  I  have 
lived  two  years  in  England,  have  employed  cabmen 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  much  more 
frequentiy  than  the  m'ljority  of  people,  and  I  have 
never  yet  had  a  dispute  which  an  extra  sixpence 
did  not  satisfactorily  settle.  There  are  people  who 
upon  principle  would  not  give  an  extra  sixpence  to 
settle  anything ;  but  they  are  not  Americana,  or  else 
they  are  better  fitted  for  another  world,  where  there 
ia  no  amall  change.  Even  such  persona  will  admit, 
however,  that  it  is  better  to  be  begged  for  money 
than  to  be  knocked  down  and  robbed  of  it ;  and 
tUs  is  just  the  distinction  between  English  and 
American  cabmen.  In  point  of  fact,  almost  all  the 
English  cabbies  are  beggars.  They  have  no  fixed 
idea  of  tho  just  amount'  of  their  (wns.  If  you  hand 
them  what  you  think  right,  and  walk  off,  they  drive 
away ;  if  yon  hesitate,  they  b{^n  to  talk  about  the 
bad  weather,  and  rough  roads,  and  long  ^stances, 
and  ask  you  for  more  money.  They  never  have 
chai^ ;  and  should  you  venture  to  say,  "  How 
much?"  they  regard  yon  as  fiur  game,'and  name 
anr  once  less  than  a  wvereitra.   Durint;  the  recent 
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cab-strikes,  I  amused  myself  by  considering  what  the 
results  would  be  if  every  cabman  were  pud  his 
exact  fare  by  every  passenger.  Why,  in  the  first 
place,  the  cabman's  receipts  would  be  cat  down  at 
least  one  third.  Imagine  the  conseqaencra  for 
yourselves.  This  may  Ee  an  argument  for  raising 
the  legal  fares  of  the  cabs ;  but  3iat  is  a  matter  be- 
yond my  province.  I  only  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  nowhere  in  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  England,  is  the  dealing  between  a  cab-dri- 
ver  and  his  passenger  conducted  upon  business  prin- 
ciples,—  so  much  service  for  so  much  money.  You 
have  often  heard  cabmen  say, "  My  horse  is  lame, 
sii';"  or  "I've  driven  very  fast,  sir;"  or  "  It 'sarainy 
night,  sir  ; "  or  I 'd  like  to  drink  your  health,  air,"  as 
an  excuse  for  receiving  more  than  the  law  allows; 
but  nobody  ever  heard  a  cabman  say,  "  You  have 
given  me  more  than  my  fare,"  sir ;  or  "  this  shilling 
belongs  to  you,  sir,  as  I've  driven  you  only  a  mile." 
One  night  after  a  dinner-i>arty,  having  carelessly 

fut  my  gold  and  silver  together  in  m^  vest  pocket, 
paid  the  cabmen  sovereigns  for  Bhillmgs,  and  half- 
sovereigns  for  sixpences,  in  the  dark  ;  oat  neither 
at  my  host's  house  nor  at  my  hotel  did  any  cabman 
call  to  refund  the  money. '  I  do  not  deduce  from 
this  accident  that  all  cabmen  are  thieves  ;  I  merely 
state  that  English  cabmen  swindle  you  more  civilly 
than  most  others.  Only  at  Paris  is  the  pour-botre  bo 
fixed  a  charge  that  no  intelligent  person  need  be 
humbu^ed. 

To  my  countrymen  anxious  to  see  London  I  give 
this  advice,  instead  of  the  stereotyped  formula  01  the 

fuide-books  about  riding  on  the  top  of  the  omni- 
uses  :  Walk  till  you  are  tired,  and  then  call  a  cab 
to  convey  you  back  to  yonr  hotel  or  to  your  pre- 
destined terminus. 

In  walking  about  London  jaa  irill  always  find 
amusement,  and  often  instraction.  No  American's 
education  is  complete  untQ  he  has  come  to  England, 
and  stuped  attentively  the  country  and  the  people. 
No  Englishman's  education  is  complete  until  he  has 
made  a  nmilar  study  of  America.  The  two  coun- 
tries are  so  much  alike,  and  yet  so  difi'erent,  that  at 
every  step  there  is  something  new  to  learn  —  some- 
thing to  imitate  —  something  to  avoid.  In  some 
respects,  the  Americans  are  centuries  in  advance  of 
the  English  people ;  in  others,  we  transatlantic 
folks,  compared  with  the  English,  are  barbarians. 
If  I  were  forced  to  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  nations  in  a  single  sentence,  I  should  say  that 
the  English  are  too  fond  of  retaining  old  ideas  be- 
cause they  are  old,  and  that  the  Americans  are  too 
fond  of  adopting  new  ideas  because  they  are  new. 
Too  much  ConservatiBm  versus  too  rai»d  Progress,  — 
this  is  England  and  America  in  a  nnt-shelL  A  dear 
old  Engluh  friend,  named  Robert  Hanna,  who  in- 
structea  me  in  my  youth,  and  taught  me  to  love 
this  country  next  to  my  own,  put  the  same  thought 
into  another  form.  "  England,"  said  he,  "has  too 
much  law,  and  America  too  little."  Not  to  take 
the  reader  further  away  from  the  subject  of  which  I 
began  to  write,  I  own  that  these  thoughts  occurred 
to  me,  as  they  probably  have  to  many  others,  when 
I  first  drove  about  in  a  hansom,  and  saw  something 
of  the  mysteries  of  London.  Along  your  hap-hazara 
route  you  notice  on  eve^  hand  some  proofs  of  the 
ultra-Conservatism  of  England.  Across  certain 
streets,  for  instance,  you  see  iron  railings  erected, 
with  a  gate,  and  sometimes  a  gate-keeper. 

These  streets  are  not  always  the  most  4infre- 
quented.  Soathampton  Street,  Strand,  (me  of  the 
busiest  thoroogUares  in  London,  is  thus  barred  and 


disgraced.  Upon  inquiring,  vou  learn  that  toch 
streets  are  the  property  of  noluemen ;  that  the  gUes 
are  clcned  at  fixed  hoars  by  the  nobleman's  com- 
mands ;  and  that,  in  order  to  show  that  public  traf- 
fic is  permitted  on  sufferance,  and  to  prevent  any 
desuetude  of  legal  rights,  the  gates  are  shut  formally 
once  a  year,  no  matter  how  much  the  public  may 
be  inconvenienced.  Would  any  other  people  than 
the  English  permit  this  ?  Riding  farther,  you  dis- 
cover that  the  transit  of  a  cab  across  a  public  park 
is  forbidden  by  somebody  who  signs  himself  "  Gt^orge 
Ranger,"  and  that  you  are  obliged  to  drive  miles 
out  of  your  way  in  consequence.  Would  any  other 
people  than  the  English  submit  to  this  ?  Arrived 
at  another  park  in  the  evening,  you  see  a  number 
of  men  and  women  walking  about  disconsolately 
inside,  and  you  are  informed  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  get  out,  the  gates  being  locked  at  nine 
o'clock.  You  also  discover  that,  although  the 
gates  <tf  this  park  are  closed,  olhcials  are  at  hand  to 
open  them  lor  cabs  and  carriages,  and  that  these 
useless  officials,  who  merely  represent  a  public  an- 
noyance, are  salaried  by  uie  Crown,  to  whom  the 
parks  belong.  The  Crown  in  England  means  the 
people.  Would  any  other  people  loan  the  English 
submit  to  be  badgered  and  worried  hke  this  'i  Yoa 
attempt  to  drive  out  to  the  suburbs,  or  to  cross  from 
one  side  of  the  Thames  to  the  other,  and  toU-keep- 
era  present  themselves,  and  mulct  you  of  what  ts 
virtually  a  fine  for  passing  from  street  to  street 
Englishmen  know  that  turnpike  and  bridge  tolls  in 
a  great  metropolis  are  nuisances  which  should  be 
abolished ;  but  the  British  argument,  "  It  has  alw3>? 
been  so,"  covers  all  these  cases.  No  foreigner  can 
help  feeling  that  all  such  weeds  in  the  fair  garden 
of  England  ought  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 

The  symbol  of  Engliui  Conservatism  is  the  guin- 
ea. There  is  no  such  cchd  issued  from  the  mint 
It  was  obsolete  years  aga  The  poand  or  sovereign 
has  entirety  replaced  it  Yet  it  lives  in  the  charges 
of  shopkeepers  and  Aeatrical  managers  and  bene- 
volent societies.  Whenevor  you  are  cnarged  a  guin- 
ea for  anything,  yoa  may  make  up  p-our  mind  that 
you  have  been  cheated  out  of  a  shilling.  The  Eog- 
lisb  press  never  exposes  thb  swindle,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  writers  are  always  paid  by  the  pub- 
lishers so  many  guineas  a  column  or  so  many  guin- 
eas a  page.  It  would  be  fairer  and  more  bnaness- 
like  to  say  so  many  pounds,  so  many  shillings  ;  but 
the  writers  perfectly  understand  that,  if  this  were 
the  rule,  their  recompense  would  soon  be  the  pounds 
without  the  shillings,  and  so  they  have  no  interest 
in  attacking  the  guinea  nuisance.  But  these  gen- 
tlemen ought  to  remember  that,  while  they  receive 
guineas,  they  also  pay  out  guineas,  and  that,  in  the 
end,  on  everything,  from  theatre-boxes  to  silk  hats, 
they  lose  more  than  they  gain.  A  single  leader  in 
the  Times,  a  few  squibs  from  Punoh,  and  this  swin- 
dle would  be  extinguished.  It  exists  simply  because 
it  has  existed,  and  it  robe  the  rich  just  as  the  farthing 
swindle  robs  the  poor.  At  the  cheap  shope  in  Eng- 
land you  may  see  articles  marked  in  large  letters, 
"  ONE  SHILLING,"  and  then  in  smaller  letters 
"  ELEVRNPENCR,"  and  then  in  smaller  letters  still, 
almost  illegible  to  those  who  do  not  wear  spectacles, 
"  Viree  farthings."  These  are  goods  sold  at  more 
honest  shops  for  eighteenpence.  But  the  eyes  of 
the  shrewd  British  matron  are  attracted,  first  of  all, 
by  the  staring  announcement  of  "  one  abiUing." 
She  does  not  see  the  "  elevenpence  "  until  she  is 
half-way  into  the  shop,  and  the  "  three  fiulhin^" 
are  unknown  to  her  until  shs  meets  diem  in  the 
DiQitized  by  kjQO^lC 
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bill.  Sauntering  by  one  of  these  shops,  and  observ- 
ing that  the  proprietor  seemed  to  be  disengaged,  I 
stepped  in  and  asked  him,  amon^  other  questions, 
what  effect  it  would  have  upon  nis  business  if  he 
were  boldly  to  advertise  his  goods  at  "  two  shillingB,** 
instead  of  the  deceptive  **  one  shilling  elevenpence 
three  farthings."  "  Why,  sir,"  he  replied,  —  I  don't 
pretend  to  give  his  exact  words, —  "  it  would  show 
that  I  did  n't  understand  human  nature,  and  I  might 
aa  well  quit  the  basinesa."  Perhaps  the  guinea 
swindlers  understand  human  nature  also ;  but  the 
farthing  swindlers  have  tha  advantage  over  them,  — 
there  is  sach  a  coin  as  a  ftrthing,  while  a  guinea  is 
an  impossibility.  No  London  shopkeeper  of  the 
present  day  ever  received  one  over  the  counter,  and 
every  tradesman  knows  that  he  is  taking  an  extra 
shilling  oat  of  your  pocket  dishtniestly,  —  pleading, 
of  course,  custom  for  hia  excuse,  —  when  he  sells  his 
wares  for  a  guinea  instead  of  a  pound.  But  when 
Napoleon  called  the  English  "a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers," —  an  epigram  far  from  true.  —  his  satire 
was  more  bitter  than  he  knew. 

If  all  the  English  resembled  their  shopkeepers 
they  would  be  completely  contemptible ;  for  the 
British  shopkeeper's  Qrst  lesson  is  to  cringe  to  his 
rich  customers ;  his  second  lesson  is  to  bully  hts 
poor  customers.  A  thoroughly  trained  Englisb  ^iter 
says  **  Thank  you,  sir,"  when  yon  tell  him  to'bring  a 
scuttle  of  com,  and  "  IHiank  yon,  sir,"  when  you 
inform  him  that  be  is  an  nnmitigated  blockhead. 
The  British  shopkeeper  appears  to  believe  this  the 
true  manly  model;  and,  if  ^ou  are  an  American, 
he  disgusts  TOa  with  his  servility  as  much  aa  he  robs 
you  in  bis  bill  In  Paris  you  are  robbed  as  badly, 
but  there  yon  expect  it  What  a  relief  it  is  to  6nd 
that  many  English  shops  employ  women  as  clerks  I 
for  the  women  are  always  more  independent  than 
the  men.  Being  women  they  cannot  quite  cringe. 
Even  Mrs  Heep,  in  David  Copperfield,  is  not  so 
aggravatingly  'umble  as  her  son  Uriah. 

No  foreigner  can  be  many  hours  in  England  with- 
out observing  the  peculiar  relationship  between  roy- 
alty and  trade.  He  sees  over  every  other  shop 
signs  such  as  these,  —  "  Uutunaker  to  the  Qucen,^' 
"Breeches-maker  to  the  Queen,"  **  Staymaker  to  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Conadrt,"  "  Wbipmaker  to 
the  PWnce  and  Princess  of  Wales."  At  first  he  im- 
agines that  these  must  be  the  best  shops  in  London. 
Before  long  he  discovers  that  they  are  only  the 
dearest,  ^er  a  while  he  learns  that  the  Queen 
has  appaftntly  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  gunmakers, 
breeches-makers,  and  staymakers  in  her  service, 
and  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are 
equally  well  supplied.  A  few  questions  will  teach 
him  that  royalty  never  heard  of  nine  tenths  of  the 
people  who  parade  its  names  in  front  of  their  doors. 
Pecuniary  or  other  influence  has  procured  them  a 
bit  of  parchment  from  some  subordinate,  and  their 
sign  is  painted  in  la^  letters  to  astonish  the  igno- 
rant, and  is  bedecked  with  the  royal  arms  to  con- 
vince the  sceptical.  English  people  are  very  seldom 
taken  in  by  this  humbug.  If  a  costermonger  were 
to  announce  himself  as  "Purveyor  of  Potatoes  to 
her  Majesty,"  or  if  a  chimney-sweep  were  to  put  at 
the  top  of  bis  card,  —  as  one  of  them  has  done,  — 
*'  By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Family," 
no  Englishman  would  be  surprised.  This  sham 
parade  of  royal  custom  is  a  catch  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed,  and,  if  he  be  at  all  economical,  it 
only  tells  him  at  which  shops  not  to  deal.  But 
with  foreigners  the  case  is  different.  A  tradesman 
whose  only  diaim  to  reputation  is  that  he  funushes 


his  goods  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  assured  me  that 
during  the  summer,  when  the  Ijocdon  season  was 
over  and  all  the  fashionables  bad  leH  town,  his  em- 
ployees were  kept  busy  by  the  Americans,  who  came 
over  just  at  the  time  when  London  was  deserted, 
and  stopped  here  long  enough  to  order  his  goods 
before  leaving  for  Paris.  Let  me  warn  mv  com- 
patriots i^;ainst  putting  thor  trust  in  any  prince's 
name  over  a  shop-frmt 

Already  it  has  come  to  be  understood  in  England 
that  the  best  slK>p8  are  those  which  make  no  parade 
of  n^ral  patronage.  H^h-sonnding  names  over  the 
door  are  like  the  certincates  in  the  advertisements 
of  patent  pills,  — generally  Ix^us.  When  you  be- 
gin to  count  how  many  tailors,  how  many  furnish- 
ers, how  many  shoemakers,  how  many  hosiers,  how 
many  jewellers,  how  many  hatters,  how  many  glov- 
ers, how  many  whipsters,  how  many  hairdressers,  and 
how  many  photographers  the  Royal  Family  seems  to 
have  in  London  alone,  without  counting  any  of  the 
other  places  which  they  patronize  liberalfy,  according 
to  the  advertisements,  you  will  begin  to  doubt  which 
is  the  real  Original  Jacobs.  Distrust  them  all,  as  the 
more  intelligent  Britishers  do.  As  good  wines  need 
no  bush,  so  good  shops  do  not  require  this  pretension 
to  royal  custom.  I  do  not  know  what  official  is  respon- 
sible for  these  trade  certificates  or  diplomas,  issued 
with  an  apparent  royal  sanction,  nor  what  are  the 
perqulutes  of  the  office  which  this  person  occupies  ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  dignity  and  honor, 
those  members  of  the  Royal  Family  whose  names 
are  taken  in  vain  (in  a  double  sense)  by  multitudes 
of  aspuring  shopmen  should  look  into  the  matter  per- 
sonally, and  abate  an  evil  which  has  involved  the 
retail  dealers  of  England  in  a  mire  of  petty  hypoc- 
risies, inetences,  and  deceits. 


GODFATHER'S  PICTURE-BOOK : 

A  BTORT  FOR  A  CHILD. 
BT  HAXS  CBRtSTIAN  ANDKBBEX. 

GoDB'ATHER  could  tell  stories,  ever  so  many, 
and  ever  so  long ;  he  could  clip  out  paper  figures, 
and  draw  pictures  ;  and  when  it  was  getting  on  for 
Christmas,  he  would  bring  forth  a  copy-book,  with 
clean  white  leaves,  and  paste  it  full  of  pictures  out 
of  books  and  newspapers  ;  and  then,  if  he  had  not 
enough  for  the  story  he  wished  to  tell,  he  drew  the 
rest  himself.  Many  such  a  picture-book  did  I  get 
when  I  was  little;  but  the  prettiest  of  them  all  was 
the  one  about  "  the  memorable  year  when  Copen- 
hagen was  lit  up  with  gas,  instead  of  the  old  oil 
lamps,"  that  was  the  title  written  on  the  first  page. 

'*  This  book  must  be  taken  great  care  of,"  said 
father  and  mother ;  "  it  must  only  come  out  on  grand 
occa^ous." 

Yet  god&ther  had  written  on  the  binding :  — 

X  U  Ihon  tetmt  the  book,  thia  to  >]l  m  era  iV, 
Our  other  jouog  (riuuU  mmj  do  wont  koj  day.  ' 

It  was  a  real  treat  when  godfather  showed  the 
book  off  himself,  read  the  verses  and  the  other  in- 
scriptions, and  related  many  things  besides  ;  then  the 
history  became  something  like  a^istory. 

On  the  first  leaf  was  a  picture  clipped  out  of  the 
Flying  Post,  where  one  saw  Copenh^n  with  the 
Round  Tower  and  Our  Lady's  Church  :  to  the  left 
was  pasted  a  figure  of  an  old  lantern,  with  the 
inscription,  "Train-oil";  to  the  right  was  a  can- 
dekt'ium  with  the  inscription,  "  Gas." 

"  See  now,  that  is  the  placard,"  said  godfather : 
"  that  is  the  entrance-door  to  the  story  yon  are  go- 
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ing  to  hear.  It  might  be  made  into  a  ivhole  play 
if  one  could  get  it  acted :  '  Train-oil  and  Gas,  or, 
the  Life  and  Doings  of  Copenhagen.'  A  veryt^ood 
title  that !  At  tlie  foot  of  the  page  ia  another  little 
picture,  not  so  eaay  to  understand ;  so  I  must  ex- 
plain it  to  you.  That  is  the  hel-horse.*  Ho  ought 
Dot  to  have  vomQ  in  till  the  end  of  the  book ;  but 
he  has  ran  on  ahead,  just  to  say  that  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  are  idl  good-AnvnoUiin^ ;  he  could 
have  done  the  thing  better  himself, — if  he  could 
only  have  done  it  at  all.  The  hel-horse,  I  must  tell 
you,  sticks  all  day  Ions  to  the  newspaper ;  the  col- 
umns are  his  crutches,  lie  cannot  get  along  without 
them ;  but  in  the  evening  he  slips  out,  and  posts 
himself  at  the  poet's  door,  neighing  to  the  man  in- 
side that  he  must  die  directly  ;  but  the  man  won't 
die,  if  he  has  any  real  life  in  him.  The  hel-horse  is 
nearly  always  some  poor  creature  who  has  nothing 
to  say  for  himself,  and  nothing  to  do  for  a  living : 
he  picks  up  broken  victuals  by  tramping  about  and 
neighing.  He  '11  wrinkle  his  nose,  I  '11  warrant  you, 
at  godfather's  picture-book  ;  but  for  all  that  it  may 
be  worth  the  paper  that  it 's  written  on, 

"  Now  then,  that 's  the  fint  page  of  the  book ; 
that 's  the  placard." 


•I 

'  It  was  the  very  last  evening  that  the  oil  lamps 
were  lighted.  The  town  had  got  gas ;  and  there  was 
such  a  glare  that  the  old  lights  wei-e  half  lost  in  it 

"  I  was  out  in  the  streets  myself,  that  evening," 
said  godfather ;  "  pcojile  walked  up  and  down  to 
compare  the  old  lighting  with  the  new.  Crowd* 
of  people,  were  there,  and  twice  as  many  legs  as 
heads.  The  watchmen  looked  on  gloomily,  not 
knowing  how  aoon  they  might  be  turned  off,  like 
the  oil  lam^s.  The  old  lamps  themselves  Were 
thinking  of  times  gone  by,  —  they  dared  not  think 
of  times  to  come.  They  had  so  many  memories  of 
quiet  evenings  and  murky  nights.  I  leaned  back 
against  a  lamp-post,"  said  godtather  ;  there  was  a 
sputtering  in  the  oily  wick  :  I  could  hear  what  the 
lamp  was  saying,  and  now  you  shall  hear  it  too." 

<>  *  We  have  done  our  beat  I '  said  the  lamp.  « We 
have  been  sufficient  for  our  time,  add  lighted  up  its 
joy  and  sorrows.  We  have  outlived  many  a  wonder.. 
We  have  been,  so  to  speak,  the  night-eyes  of  Copen- 
ha^n.  New  flames  may  displace  us  now,  and 
undertake  our  office ;  but  how  many  fears  they  will 
shine,  and  what  they  will  light  up,  —  that  remains 
to  be  seen  !  They  shine  a  little  stronger  than  we 
old  ones,  we  confess.;  but  that's  an  easy  matter 
when  one  is  monlded  like  a  chandelier,  and  has  such 
good  connections;  they  keep  pouring  into  one 
another.  They  have  pipes  on  all  sides,  and  can 
renew  their  forces  from  Inside  the  town  and  outside 
the  town.  But  as  for  us  oil  lamps,  each  one  shines 
with  what  he  has  in  himself,  without  the  help  of  bis 
family.  Copenhagen  has  been  lighted  by  us  and 
our  forefathers  time  out  of  mind.  But  now  that  our 
last  evening  is  come,  and  we  are  thrust,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  ranks  behind  yon,  ye  shining  comrades,  far 
be  it  from  ua  to  sulk  and  firet:  let  us  rather  be 


cheery  and  good-humored.  We  are  the  old  senti- 
nels, who  are  relieved  by  new-fashioned  guards  in  a 
smarter  uniform  than  ours.  We  will  teU  what  out 
race,  all  the  way  down  from  tJie  tip-topmost  old 
grandmother  lantern,  has  lived  to  see  ;  the  whole  of 
Copenhagen's  history.  May  you  and  yours,  down  to 
the  last  gas  chandelier,  have  tales  as  wonderful  as  our 
own  to  tell,  whenever  YOU  get  your  discbai^e.  For 
your  diachai;ge  you  iriUget  some  day  :  make  sure  of 
that !  Man  will  find  out  a  stronger  light  than  gas. 
I  have  heard  a  student  say  that  there  is  a  scheme 
afloat  for  setting  fire  to  sea-water.'"  There  was  a 
Bpnttering  in  the  wick,  as  the  lamp  spoke  these 
words,  just  as  if  there  was  water  in  it  already. 

Godlather  listened  and  pondered,  and  thought  this 
a  famous  idea  of  the  old  lantern's,  to  pass  the  night 
of  transition  from  oil  to  gas  in  tales  and  sketches  of 
Copenhagen's  history.  "  A  good  idea  must  not  be 
let  slip,"  said  godfather;  "I  caught  it  up,  went 
home,  aud  got  this  picture-book  ready  for  you :  it 
goes  further  back  still  than  the  lanterns  could  go." 

Here  is  the  book,  here  the  hbtoty :  "  Life  and 
Doings  of  Copenhagen  "  j  it  b^ins  with  pitch-dark- 
ness, a  leaf  as  black  as  coal ;  that  is  the  night  of  ages. 


tbe  quwn  of  the  underirorid,  and  claimed  tbox  who 

died  of  sickness  or  old  tge  ;  while  thoM  who  died  In  tattle  went  to 

OdlQ'i  Valhalla.    In  Umeg  e4  pUgvo  Hel  roda  wbntd  on  her  naie 

borse,  a  wretched  aolaial,  halting  upon  three  Jega.   The  DanWi 

people  ttin  tm  of  lha  graj  B«l-h«w,  that  cn^  «t  midnighL 

nelghi  ng  beton  the  hoose  where  some  one  !■  to  die.    [Thia  Is  the 

5*  ?  traoslaied  by  Qrw  fron  "Sianmid 

Frooe's  "  Xuda : 

"  Uprose  the  king  of  men  with  speed 
And  MdUIed  straifihl  hU  coal-black  steed: 
PoWD  Uie  yawning  Bleep  he  rode. 
That  leads  to  UeU'e  drear  abode.*'  —  So.] 


**  Now  we  H  turn  otbt,"  sud  godfather.  "  Do  you 
see  the  picture  ?  Only  the  wild  sea  and  t^e  blu*. 
tering  northeast  wind;  he  is  driving  heavy  ice- 
bergs onward;  there  is  no  one  to  sail  on  tliem,  

nothing  but  great  blocks  of  granite,  which  have 
rolled  on  to  the  ice,  as  it  lay  under  the  moim- 
twns  of  Norway.  The  northeastern  wind  has  blown 
the  ice  adrifl ;  he  means  to  show  the  German  moan- 
tjuns  what  boulders  may  be  found  up  in  the  nortL 
The  ice-fleet  has  already  entered  the  Sound,  and  is 
Hearing  the  coast  of  Zealand,  where  Copenhagen  lies 
now  ;  out  then  there  was  no  Copenhagen.  Sand- 
banks were  stretching  under  the  water,  and  against 
one  of  them  struck  the  icebergs,  with  their  cai^o  of 
granite.  The  ice-fleet  stuck  fast ;  the  northeast  wind 
could  not  blow  them  afloat  again,  aud  so  he  grew 
mad  as  mad  could  be,  and  bellowed  curses  against 
the  sand  bonk,  *  that  thieves'  ground,'  as  he  called 
it ;  and  he  swore  that  if  it  ever  rwsed  itself  above  the 
sea  it  should  be  a  place  for  thieves  and  robbei^  for 
the  gallows  and  the  wheel. 

"But  when  he  was  thus  cursing  and  scolding,  the 
sun  broke  forth;  and  swaying  and  sporting  on  the 
sunbeams  came  bright  and  gentle  spirits,  children  of 
light ;  they  danced  over  the  chilhng  icebergs,  and 
melted  them ;  and  the  great  stone  boulders  sank 
down  into  the  sandy  shallows. 

"  '  Sun-vermin  ! '  roared  the  northeast  wind ;  '  is 
that  good-fellowBhip  and  kinship  ?  That  will  I  re- 
member, and  that  will  I  revenge.  So  now  for  my 
curse ! ' 

'  And  now  for  our  blessing ! '  sang  the  children 
of  li^t  '  The  sand-bank  shall  rise,  and  we  will  pro- 
tect it  T^th  and  Goodness  and  Beauty  shall 
dwell  there  I'  ' 

'<» Flams  and  flummery!'  growled  the  northeast 
wind. 

"  Well,  of  all  this  lamps  knew  nothing,"  sud 
godfather ;  "  but  I  know  it,  and  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  life  and  ddin^  of  Copenhagen. 

"  Now  we  '11  turn  over,"  said  godfather. 

"  Ages  have  gone  by ;  the  sand-bank  has  riwn 
upwards ;  a  sea-bird  has  settled  on  the  largest  stone 
that  has  come  jutting  out  above  the  water.  You 
may  see  it  all  in  the  picture.  Age  after  age  has 
gone  by.  The  sea  has  cast  dead  fish  upon  the 
strand  ;  the  tough  lime-graas  has  sprung  forth,  has 
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withered,  rotted,  and  enriched  the  ground.  Grass- 
es and  herbs  have  grovn  of  many  binds ;  the  hank 
bas  become  a  green  holm.  The  Vikings  have  land* 
ed  there.  They  have  met  in  the  holmgang,* .  in  the 
death  sfawgle :  they  have  feaod  a  sue  anchorage 
in  the  holm  alongnde  of  Zealand.  The  first  oil 
lamp  has  been  kindled.  I  fancy  that  it  was  meant  for 
broiling  fish ;  and  of  fish  there  was  no  lack  here. 
The  herrii^  passed  through  the  Sound  in  vast  shoala ; 
it  was  hard  to  push  a  boat  across  them.  There  was 
a  flash  like  summer  lightning  on  the  waters;  a 
splendor  in  the  deep,  like  the  glow  of  northern  lights. 
The  Sound  had  stores  of  wealth  in  its  fish,  and 
therefiire  houses  were  built  on  the  coast  of  Zealand : 
the  walla  were  of  oak  timber,  and  the  roofs  of  bark  ; 
there  were  trees  enough  for  the  builders.  Ships 
made  for  the  haven :  the  oil-lantern  hung  swaying 
from  its  rope :  the  northeast  wind  puffed  and  hoot- 
ed — '  Hoob  !  out,  out ! '  But  if  a  lantern  shone 
upon  the  holm,  it  was  a  thieves'-lantem  :  smogglers 
and  thieves  plied  their  crafts  upon  '  Thieves' 
Idand.' 

"  ■  All  a-ffotng  !  nil  ft-blovlDg  ! 

Weeds  of  wicKedoeM  &Dd  woe  !  . 
Ai  I  promiied  long  ago  '. '  , 

"  Thus  shonted  the  northeast  wind ;  and  *  soon,' 
be  muttered, '  there  cometfa  a  tree,  the  fruits  where- 
of I  may  rattle  as  I  please  ! ' 

"  And  here  stands  the  tree,"  said  godfather;  "  do 
you  see  the  gallows  upon  Thieves'  Island  ?  Rob 
'  bera  and  murderers  arc  hanging  there  in  irons  just 
as  they  used  to  hang.  The  wind  blew  till  the  long 
skeletons  clattered ;  yet  the  moon  shone  down  on 
upon  them  serenely,  even  as  it  shines  now  upon  a 
village  dance.  The  sun,  too,  shone  down  serenely, 
and  crumbled  away  the  dangling  skeletons  ;  and  the 
children  of  light  sang  from  the  snnbeama,  —  *  We 
know  it  I  We  know  it!  Yet  wait  a  little  while, 
and  this  shall  be  a  place  of  beauty ;  a  place  of  good- 
ness and  of  splendor.' 

"  *  Cackle !  cackle  I'  cried  the  northeast  wind. 

"  Now  we  II  turn  over,"  st^d  godfather. 

The  bells  were  pealing  in  the  town  of  Roaskilde  : 
there  lived  Bishop  Absalon  .-  he  could  read  his  Bible 
or  swinw  hi^  swora ;  he  had  power  and  a  will  of  bia 
own.  The  busy  fishermen  of  yonder  haven,  where 
the  town  hfid  grown  into  a  market-place  Absalon 
resolved  to  protect  against  their  enemies.  With 
hol^  water  he  sprinkled  the  unhallowed  ground : 
Thieves*  Island  got  a  mark  of  honor.  Masons  and 
carpenters  set  to  work  there ;  and  a  builtling  grew 
at  the  Bishop's  command.  The  sunbeam  kissed  the 
red  walls  as  they  arose.  Tliere  stood  Accel's 
bouse. 

"BnttmMd  mil,  loidir  hall, 
QKlkriea,  aod  balconln, 
And  towers  and  tuiTcU  U1I ! 
Northnut  irfnd  pufftd  aod  {trlancd, 
Fltuteml  here,  and  blustered  there,— 
The  oaitle  stood  It  aU." 

And  alongside  of  it  lay  the  town  of  «  Haven," 
the  chapman's  haven  :  f 

*  Holmgang  (tMtoHi-going)  was  the  name  siTea  bj  the  Northern 
to  a  morUI  combttt  i  as  the  place  appolutcd  for  the  dnei  wa>  fre- 
qnently  *  imall  islaad. 

t  Hafn  (tfoiwii)  was  a  mere  llshiDfc-Tillags  when  flret  menttoTwd 
aboat  1050.  BUhop  Axel  (or  Absaloo,  Biahi^  of  Boeekllde,  who  died 
as  Arcbbiibop  of  Lund  In  1301)  huflt  a  eut1i>  tht^re,  and  inen;hants 
won  gathered  nnder  the  sbeHer  of  AMtVn  tlotue,  iu  the  caatle  wai 
called,  and  H^n  recetred  Ibe  name  of  KJipinffkitfn .-  merchants* 
naven. 

BUiop  Axel  was  great  as  a  warrior  wid  eUtefman,  and  he  was 
IM  patron  of  Deiunark'fl  flrrt  ahraololer,  Snxo  Onuoattetts.  On  tiie 
Mte  of  his  Aoute  HaDds  the  royal  pataco  CkrUlimuborg  Cattlt,  a 
part  a  which  haa  bean  tarned  Into  the  ThoruaidttH 


"  Ifomald'i  bower  with  gUtMrIi«  bUknri, 
Soreened  l|j  fcmt  le«vM.» 

Foreign  traders  came  for  the  sake  of  the  great  fish- 
tnaikeL  They  bnilt  shops  and  houses  with  window- 
panes  of  bladder, — for  glass  was  too  dear.  Tkea 
warehouses  arose  with  gable-ends  famished  with 
cranes  and  pulleys.  Look  inside  the  shops ;  those 
old  boys,  sitting  there,  must  n't  marry ;  they  have 
their  pepper  and  ginger  to  mind ;  no  such  wares  as 
wives  for  the  old  pepper-boys. 

The  northeast  wind  sweeps  through  streets  and 
lanes,  sets  the  dust  fiying  and  whisks  off  a  thatch  or 
two.    Pigs  and  cattle  stray  along  the  street-ditch. 

*'  I  '11  box  and  hufiet  them  ! "  quoth  the  northeast 
wind:  "I'll  whoop  round  the  roofi,  and  rotmd 
Axel's  house!  There's  no  missinj;  that  I  We  all 
know  '  Spike  Castle  on  Thieves'  Island.' " 

And  godfather  showed  a  picture  of  it  which  he 
had  drawn  hiDuel£  On  the  wall  stood  stake  after 
stake,  and  on  every  stake  was  a  pirate's  head  show- 
ing its  teeth. 

"  That  really  did  bap^,"  said  godfather;  *'  the 
story  is  well  wMih  hearing  and  heeding.  Bishop 
Absalon  was  in  his  bath  one  day,  when  he  heard 
through  the  thin  widl  that  a  freehooting  ship  was 
near  the  harbor.  He  sprang  oat  of  the  bath  and 
on  to  his  own  vessel :  his  horn  blew,  and  his  men 
gathered.  The  pirates  tamed  tail  and  rowed  hard ; 
but  the  arrows  flew  after  them  and  nailed  their 
hands  fast:  there  was  no  time  to  pull  the  arrows 
out.  Bishop  Absalon  captured  every  living  man, 
hewed  oS*  all  their  heads,  and  'set  them  up  on  the 
outer  wall  of  the  castle.  The  northeast  wind  blew 
with  swollen  cheeks,  with  bad  weather  in  his  jaw, 
as  the  sailors  say." 

"  1 11  lie  down  here  and  stretch  myself,"  said  the 
wind  ;  **  and  have  a  look  at  this  pret^  set  out." 

He  rested  for  some  hoars,  then  be  blew  for  days : 
ages  went  by. 

The  watchman  climbed  up  on  the  castle  watch- 
tower  :  he  looked  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

"There  yon  have  it  on  the  picture,"  said  god- 
father, showing  it ;  "  yon  nuty  see  the  man,  hut  what 
be  saw  I  must  tell  you." 

From  the  walls  of  Spike  Castle  lies  open  water 
right  away  to  Kj(5^  Bay,  and  broad  is  the  ferry 
over  to  Zealand.  The  two  iar^e  villasjes  in  front 
of  Serritslev  Common  and  Solbjerg  Common  are 
fast  growing  into  one  city  with  gabled  timber 
houses.  There  are  whole  streets  lor  shoemakers 
and  skinners,  for  grocers  and  ale-house  keepers. 
Hiere  is  a  market-place ;  there  is  a  guildhall ;  Aid 
close  to  the  sea,  on  a  spot  that  once  was  an  island, 
stands  the  splendid  ohorch  of  St  Nicholas.  It  has 
a  tower  and  spire,  immensely  high ;  how  well  it  is 
reflected  on  the  clear  water !  Not  far  from  it  stands 
Our  Lady's  Church,  where  masses  are  read  and 
sang,  the  incense  fumes,  and  die  tapers  bnm.  The 
Merchants'  haven  is  now  the  Bishop's  town:  the 
Bishop  of  Boeskilde  mles  and  reigns  there. 

Bishop  Erlandsen  is  seated .  at  Axel's  bouse. 
They  are  roasting  and  baking ;  they  arc  drawing  ale 
and  claret;  they  are  sounding  the  fiddle  anffthe 
kettle-drum.  Lamps  and  lustres  are  burning;  the 
castle  shines  as  if  it  were  the  whole  kingdom's 
lantern.  The  northeast  wind  blows  round  walls 
and  towers ;  they  stand  firm.  The  northeast  wind 
blows  round  the  city's  western  barrier,  't  is  but  an 
old  plank  work,  yet  it  holds  fast  There,  outside 
the  wall,  stands  Denmark's  King,  Christopher  the 
First.  The  rebels  have  beaten  him  at  Skielakor : 
he  seeks  shelter  in  the  Bishoo's  town.  ^  i 
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The  wind  whistka  and  njSt  as  the  Bishop  says, 
"  Keep  outride  I  Keep  ontside  I  The  door  is 
locked  for  theel" 

*'Noir  well  go  on  vith  oar  jnctare-book,** said 

godfather. 

Hoir  Copenhagan  glitters  1  There  are  sports 
and  toomaments :  there  are  long  trains  of  splendor; 
look  at  the  noble  knights  in  armor,  at  tiie  stately 
dames  in  silks  and  sables.  King  Hans  is  giving  bis 
d^ghter  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
How  voung  she  is,  bow  gay  she  seems !  she  trea& 
on  Tttlvet ;  there  is  a  future  in  her  thoughts,  a  life 
of  household  happiness.  Close  beside  her  stands 
her  brother,  Prince  Christian,  with  earnest  eyes, 
and  hot  burning  blood.  He  is  dear  to  the  towna- 
foik  :  he  knows  their  wrongs  :  he  has  the  poor  man's 
future  in  his  thoughts. 

But  the  future  rests  with  God  alone ! 

"  Kow  for  another  page  in  our  picture-book,"  said 
godfather.  "  Sharp  blows  the  wind,  singing  of  the 
sharp  sword,  of  the  heavy  times  of  sorrow  and  <^ 
strife."  ^ 

It  is  in  the  middle  of  April :  the  day  is  icy  cold. 
Why  is  the  crowd  throning  between  the  castle 
and  the  old  cuatom-house,  where  the  king's  ship  lies, 
with  saib  set  and  flags  flying  ?  The  windows  and 
the  roofs  are  full  of  faces.  There  is  grief  and  pity, 
doubt  and  dread.  They  gaze  at  the  casde,  woer^ 
once  there  were  torch-dances  in  the  gilded  halls, 
DOW  so  silent  and  empty.  They  gaze  at  the  window 
balcony,  where  King  Christiaa  so  often  sat,  looking 
over  the  court-briilge,  and  along  the  narrow  court- 
bridge  street  down  to  his  Doitlel,  the  Dutch  girl 
whom  he  brought  from  Bergen.  The  shutters  are 
shut  &st.  They^um  their  eyes  to  the  castle-gate  ; 
it  is  opening;  the  drawbridge  is  falling.  Yonder 
'  comes  King  Christian  with  his  own  true  wife,  Eliz- 
abeth :  she  will  not  forsake  her  lord,  now  he  is  so 
hard  beset 

There  was  fire  in  his  blood  and  fire  in  his 
brains.  He  would  f^n  break  with  the  olden 
times,  burst  the  peasant's  yoke,  raise  the  burgher, 
and  clip  the  wings  of  "the  greedy  hawks,"  but  the 
hawks  were  too  many  for  him.  He  ;nu9t  now  leave 
kingdom  and  country  behind  him,  and  stir  up  hb 
friends  and  kinsfolk  in  foreign  lands.  His  wife  and 
a  faithful  band  are  with  him;  every  eye  is  wet  in 
the  hour  of  parting. 

There  is  a  disct^  of  voices  in  the  song  of  Time, 
some  for  and  some  agtunst  him :  a  threefold  choir. 
Hear  what  the  nobles  say :  tb^ir  words  are  wiitten 
and  printed. 

"Woe  to  tbce,  Christiem  the  Bad  I  the  blood 
died  on  Stokbolm's  market-place  cries  aloud,  and 
curses  thee  1 " 

And  the  monks  echo  the  malediction  :  "  Be  thou 
cast  off  by  God  and  by  us  I  Thou  hast  called  hither 
the  Lutheran  doctrine :  thou  hast  given  it  church 
and  pulpit :  thou  has  loosened  the  devil's  tongue ; 
woe  to  thee,  Christiern  the  Badl" 

But  peasant  and  burgbor  sigh  in  deep  under- 
tones;  '•Christiem,  thou  beloved  of  the  people! 
No  more  shall  the  peasant  be  sold  like  cattle,  no 
more  be  bartered  away  for  a  hound.  That  law  of 
thine  shall  bear  witness  for  thee  1 "  But  the  words 
of  the  poor  are  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Now  the  king's  ship  sails  away  from  the  castle ; 
and  the  townsfolk  gamer  on  the  ramparts,  and  look 
afber  it  to  the  last 


Weary  limes!  hard  timesi  Fut  not  thy  tmst  in 
kitb :  no,  nor  yet  in  kin. 

Thy  father's  brotlwr  Frederick,  lord  of  the  castle 
of  Kiel,  would  now,  forsooth,  be  King  of  Denmark. 

King  Frederick  lies  ■  before  Copenhagen.  Do 
you  see  this  picture,  "  the  faithful  Copenhagen "  ? 
Bound  about  it  are  coal-black  clouds,  with  picture 
on  picture;  only  look  at  each  of  them.  They  are 
full  of  death-koeils,  such  as  still  resound  in  the  sad 
old  lays  and  l^ends,  tolling  for  ibo  agonies  of  many 
bitter  years. 

And  bow  fared  King  Christiem,  that  wandering 
bird  ?  The  birds  have  sung  thereof ;  and  they  fly 
wide  over  land  and  sea.  The  stork  came  early  in 
the  spring,  from  the  far  south  over  the  German 
lands,  and  you  shall  hear  what  he  had  seen. 

"  I  saw  the  fugitive  King  Christiem  drive  upon  a 
heathy  moor.  I  saw  him  meet  a  wretched  car  with 
one  horse  to  draw  it  A  woman  sat  in  it,  King 
Christiem's  rister,  the  Margravine  Brandenburg ; 
true  to  the  Lutheran  creed,  she  had  been  tumol 
adrift  by  her  husband.  On  the  bleak  moor  met  the 
outcast  children  of  kings.  Hard  times!  Weary 
times  !    Trust  neither  kith  nor  kin ! " 

The  swallows  came  from  Sdnderborg  Castle  with 
a  doleful  song :  "  King  Christiem  is  betrayed.  Tbey 
have  cast  him  into  the  donjon  vault,  deep  as  a  well. 
His  steps  are  wearing  footprints  on  the  rocky  floor, 
his  fin^rs  leave  their  nuuks  upon  the  stones." 

■■  0,  wonli  are  weak  tha  woe  to  ipesk 
Vaa  ftimired  110110  ean  telL" 

The  fish-eagle  comes  from  the  rolling  sea :  it  is 
open  and  free  :  a  ship  speeds  over  it,  and  the  skip- 

Eer  is  the  bold  Soren  Nordby.  Fortune  is  with 
im ;  but  fortune  shifls  like  wiiid  and  weather. 
In  Juthuid  and  Fuoen  scream  the  crows  and 
ravens,  **  Come,  gather  bother !  fine  work  for 
beak  and  claw.  Ilorse-carrion  or  man-carrion. 
Pick  and  choose  :  pick  and  choose  1 "  'T  is  a  fight- 
ing time  again;  the  count's  feud.  The  peasant  nas 
grasped  his  club,  the  townsman  his  knite,  and  tbey 
have  shouted,  "  Death  to  the  wolves !  and  let  ooae 
of  their  cubs  escape  1 "  There  are  clouds  of  smoke  ; 
they  roll  from  burning  towns. 

King  Christiem  is  Held  fast  in  Sdnderborg  Castle. 
He  wul  never  get  loose;  never  see  Copenhagen 
and  its  bitter  need.  On  North-Common  stands 
Christiem  the  Third,  where  his  father  stood  before. 
Within  the  city  is  despur;  famine  is  there,  and  the 
spotted  plague. 

Propped  against  yonder  church-wall  rita  a  fP^i 
and  ragged  woman ;  see,  she  u  a  corpse :  two  hvii^ 
children  lie  on  her  lap,  and  sock  blood  from  the 
beast 

Courage  has  fallen  ;  reristance  falls.  O  thou 
faxihfal  CopenAageni 

Hark !  mb-a-dub !  tantara !  Drums  and  trumpets 
are  coming. 

And  here  come  noble  lords,  their  figures  glowing 
with  silks  and  velvets  and  waving  feathers,  and 
their  steeds  caparitoned  with  cloth  of  gold.  They 
are  riding  to  the  Old-market.  Is  it  for  carousing  or 
tourneying,  as  in  olden  days  ?  Burghers,  too,  and 
peasanis  are  flocking  thither,  all  in  their  best  array. 
What  is  to  be  seen  V  Have  they  been  piling  a  bon- 
fire of  popish  idols  ?  Or  stands  the  hangman  there 
as  he  stood  by  Slagboek's  death-fire  ?  Not  so ;  bat 
the  king,  the  lord  of  the  land,  is  Lutheran ;  and  now 
his  creed  will  be  avowed,  and  adopted  as  a  child  of 
the  state. 

Now  we  H  turn  finiher  op4n  otur  pictuTe-book. 

e 
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S'ear  the  Westport  thej  have  raised  a  column : 
tr  many  upon  earth  can  match  with  this  ? 
rbe  sunbeamB  kissed  the  boolder-atone,  the  foan- 
:ion  of  *'  Freedom's  cdunm."  All  the  church- 
la  rang,  the  flags  w^ved,  the  people  hurraed  for 
)  Crown-priuco  Frederick.  In  the  hearts  and  on 
I  lips  of  old  and  young  were  the  names  of  Bern- 
rfT,  Reventlow,  Colbjomsen.  With  beaming  eyes 
d  thankful  hearts  they  read  the  inscription  of  the 
lumn :  — 

"The  king  has.  decreed: — Serfdom  shall  cease. 
\G  Tenant  laws  eball  be  set  in  order,  and  put  in 
'ce,  that  the  free  yeoman  may  become  brave  and 
lightened,  diligent  and  contented,  a  worthy  citi- 
n,  a  happy  man  I" 

What  a  sunny  day  !  What  a  "  summer  in  town  I" 
The  light-epiiits  sang :  "  The  Good  is  growing, 
e  Beautiful  is  growing.  Freedom's  colamn  shul 
ind  in  sunshine,  blessed  by  God,  by  king  and  peo* 

We  hsTe  u  tBdent  Ughiraj  md. 
It  niDi  to  tha  varid>i  end." 

The  Open  sea — open  for  friend  and  foe — and 
w  the  foe  was  there.  It  sailed  up,  the  mighty 
i<;ligh  fleet;  a  great  power  i^unst  a  little  one. 
le  sliock  was  cruel,  but  there  were  brave  hearts  to 
ar  it ;  and 

"  BtandiDg  firm  Id  donfter's  place, 
Viithtlnit  hard  \a  deaiL's  embraoe," 

ey  made  the  foe  admire  them,  and  inspired  the 
ifH;i-s  of  Denmark.    We  still  keep  that  day  with 

cth  waving  Hags.    Denmark's  glorious  second  of 

piil,  the  ti^ttle-day  at  the  Boads. 

Tears  passed  away.  A  fleet  waa  seen  in  the 
3und.    Was  it  bound  for  Russia  or  Denmark? 

0  one  knew,  not  even  on  board. 

Our  people  tell  a  legend  of  that  morning  in  the 
3und.  When  the  sealed  orders  were  broken  open, 
id  read,  and  found  to  be  orders  to  take  the  Dan- 
h  fleet,  then,  they  say,  a  young  captain  stood  up 
ifore  bis  chief,  a  worthy  son  of  Britain,  noble  in 
ord  and  deed.  "  I  have  sworn,"  he  cried,  "  to 
;ht  to  the  death  for  England's  flag  in  fair  and 
wn  war,  but  not  in  piracy." 

"  And  therenpoD  be  started  overboard . 

"  And  atraight  the  fle«t  to  Copenhagen  came. 
Far  from  the  apai  where  battle  was  to  b« 
fie  lajr,  the  captain,—  no  one  koowt  hi*  luuue, 
'A  corpse,  enibmuded  bj  the  deep  dark  sea  ; 
Korthward  he  drove  ;  and  Swedish  flshenuen, 
Sweepiog  tbe  (Dtdnight  water  with  their  neta, 
Brew  him  ashore  among  their  flsh  ;  and  then  — 
Tfaer  nffled  for  the  dead  man's  epaulcta.". 

The  enemy  stood  before  Copenhagen ;  it  shone  in 
imes,  and  we  lost  our  fleet,  but  not  our  courage 
nd  our  fiuth  in  God :  he  casteth  down,  but  raiscth 
p  £^ain.  Our  wounds  were  healed  like  those  of 
ic  cLosen  in  Valhalla.  Copenhagen's  history  is 
ch  with  consolation. 

"  '  T  is  a  saying  In  our  laud. 
Bravely  still  let  Doomark  stand, 
Ood  will  Mod  a  helping  band, 
Aad  the  loa  wlU  ihlne  hMBomw.'' 

And  soon,  indeed,  the  sun  shone  upon  the  re- 
risen  city,  upon  rich  cornfields,  upon  bueiness  and 
[iterprlse  ;  a  blessed  summer  day  of  peace,  where- 

1  poetry  raised  her  Fata  Morgana  of  many  coloifl, 
the  coming  of  Oehlensehlager. 

And  in  science  a  great  find  was  made  ;  far  bet- 
!r  than  the  "  gold-horn  "  of  olden  days.  A  bridge 
r  gold  was  found. 

>«  A  bridge  for  Thought  ttseH ; 
Trom  land  to  tsnd,  fa  lightning's  fonn,  to  ipeod." 


Hans  Christian  Oersted  *  wrote  his  name  upon  it  . 

And  behold,  close  up  to  the  church  by  the  castle, 
there  rose  a  bnilding,  to  wluch  even  the  pooreat 
man  and  woman  gladly  gave  their  penny. 

"You  rememwr  toe  first  part  of  the  picture- 
book  ?  "  said  godfather,  and  tbe  old  stone  blocks, 
that  toppled  down  from  the  crags  of  Norway,  and 
were  floated  hither  on  the  ice :  now  they  are  hoisted 
up  out  of  the  sandy  depths  at  Thorvaldsen's  bidding, 
and  brought  to  light  again  in  all  their  marl& 
beauty." 

Remember  what  I  have  shown  and  told  you. 
The  sand-bank  in  tbe  sea  arose,  became  a  breakwa- 
ter for  the  haven,  bore  Axel's  house,  bore  the  bish- 
op's mansion,  and  the  king's  castle ;  and  now  it  bears 
the  temple  of  art  The  words  of  cursing  have  blown 
over;  but  what  the  children  of  sunlight  sang  in  their 
gladness  about  the  coming  times,  that  has  been  ful- 
fiUed. 

Many  and  many  a  storm  has  rolled  off;  yet  an- 
other may  come  on ;  it  will  roll  off  agun.  Truth, 
and  Groodness,  and  Beauty  win  the  day. 

And  80  ends  thepicture-book ;  but  not  bo  Copen- 
hagen's history.  Wno  knows  what  you  yourself  may 
live  to  see  ? 

It  has  often  looked  black  and  blown  a  gale ;  but 
the  sunshine  is  not  blown  away,  — thai  remams.  And 
stronger  than  the  very  strongest  sunshine  is  God. 
Our  Lord  rules  over  more  than  Copenhagen. 

Thus  spoke  godfather,  and  gave  me  the  book. 
His  eyes  shone :  he  felt  so  sure  of  what  he  said. 
And  I  took  the  book  joyfully,  proudly,  and  care- 
fully, just  as  I  took  my  Uttle  sister  the  first  time  I 
carried  her. 

And  godfather  said,  "  Tou  are  quite  welcome  to 
show  your  picture-book  to  one  friend  or  amither, 
and  you  may  say  it  was  I  who  made  up  the  work, 
with  scissors,  paste,  and  penciL  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  that  they  should  know  where  I  got 
the  first  idea  of  it  You  know  it,  so  tell  it  them. 
The  idea  is  due  to  the  old  oil  lamps  that  on  the  last 
evening  of  their  burning  showed  to  the  gas-lights  of 
the  city,  like  a  Fata  Moreana,  all  that  had  been 
seen  there,  —  from  the  first  kindling  of  a  lamp  in  the 
haven,  down  to  that  very  evening  .when  Copenhagen 
was  lighted  up  both  with  oil  ana  gas. 

"  You  may  show  the  book  to  whom  you  please ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  any  people  with  kind  eyes  and  gen- 
tle hearts;  bntif  a  Aef-Aone  should  look  in,  then  shut 
up 

"  GrODFATUEB'S  FlCTDBE-BoOK." 


FOREIGX  NOTES. 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  will  contribute  the  leading 
novel  to  the  new  series  of  All  the  Year  Boon£ 
The  story  will  be  called  "  Wrecked  in  Port." 

CiiALskcHB  is  the  name  of  a  new  tenor  said  to 
have  been  discovered  at  Winamplanche,  near  Spa. 
He  is  only  sixteen,  and  endowed  with  a  marvellous 
voice. 

Frixcf:63  Mathilde  has  appointed  Theophile 
Gaultier,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  feuUleiomstes,  her 
librarian,  to  which  sinecnre  Is  attached  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  a  year. 

M.  Victor  nuoo'a  forthcoming  novel,  "Far 
Odre  du  Bt^"  will  have  a  special  interest  for  Eng- 


*  nans  ChriBlian  Oersted,  Uie  diicoTerer  (In  1826)  of  the  close 
oonneclhHi  between  magnetlem  and  electrlcUf :  on  whloh  principle 
Is  bxioded  tbe  elecbtc  telegraph  system. 
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tiah  readers,  as  tho  scene  is  laid  in  England,  and  the 
story  deals  Trith  notable  Englishmen  and  English- 
vomen. 

"We  ore  obliged  this  wcpk  to  go  to  press  without 
the  usual  instalment  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trotlope's 
admirable  story,  "He  Knew  He  was  Bight,"  the 
adraDce  sheets  having  failed  to  reach  us. 

Speaking  of  tbe  death  of  Madame  Dumas,  the 
Moniteur  describes  her  as  "  tbe  motlier  of  M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas  the  younger,"  —  which  is  rather  like 
extinguishing  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  the  older,  as  a 
person  not  worth  referrii^  to. 

The  Russian  papers  announce  the  death  of  one  of 
the  best  known  of  Russian  literary  men,  M.  £gor 
Kovalesky.  This  gentleman  was  a  senator,  and 
President  of  the  BenCTolent  Society  for  Assisting 
Necessitous  Literary  and  ScientiSc  Men. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  instead  of  going  to  war, 
has  amused  himself  by  making  a  map.  Of  the  util- 
ity of  maps  there  can  be  no  question ;  and  this  one 
in  particular  appears  to  have  been  made  public  for 
the  purpose  of  a8»uTing  France  tbat  she  stands  very 
much  where  she  did. 

Sir  Richard  Mayne  has  just  issued  an  order 
to  the  police,  instructing  them  to  take  possession  of 
all  hoops  bowled  by  children  in  tho  public  streets. 
Some  thousands  of  boys'  and  girls'  hoops  are  now  to 
be  found  at  the  different  poHce-statioas  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  Young  England  u  in  teais. 

The  music  of  OfTenbacb's  new  burlesfjae  opera, 
La  Pi  'l  ichole,  is  said  to  be  a  happy  combination  oi' 
the  French  opera  comic  and  Spanish  melodies. 
Through  the  two  acts  there  is  not  a  blank  of  five 
minutes*  dalness, — sprightly,  bustling,  pleasing;  in 
fact  tbe  whole  compmilion  th(at>ugbly  French. 

Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston  has  undertaken  to  intro- 
duce KriJof,  the  Russian  fabulist,  to  English  readers. 
In  the  book  which  Mr.  Ralston  will  shortly  publish, 
there  will  appear  translations  of  nearly  a  hundred  of 
Krilofs  fables,  with  notes,  a  memoir,  and  several  il- 
lustrative woodcuts.  The  work  is  likely  to  be  an 
interesting  and  valuable  one. 

The  money  needed  for  completing  the  memorial 
to  Leigh  Hunt  has  been  collected,  and  Mr.  Durham 
will  pnKeed  at  once  to  finish  his  design.  The  in- 
scription adopted  by  the  committee  is  the  line  from 
"Abu  ben  Adhem;"  — 

'  Vrlto  nw  as  one  that  Jorw  Ug  Mloir-aieD," 

—  a  phrase  which,  standing  by  itself  has  no  meaning 
whatever. 

The  grandchildren  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bishop, 
the  eminent  composer,  are  in  a  »tate  of  great  dis- 
tress. What  makes  the  case  particularly  painful  is 
tbe  fact  that  their  poverty  is  aggravated  b^  the  po- 
sition of  the  mother,  —  Bishop's  daughter-in-law,  — 
■who  was  recently  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  defraud 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  twelve  months'  imprisonment.  The  father 
of  the  children  —  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  son  —  has 
been  dead  some  years. 

It  is  said  that  copies  of  the  Lanleme  have  re- 
cently been  introduced  into  France  from  abroad  in 
a  veiy  ingenious  way.  They  were  enclosed  in  plas- 


ter busts  of  the  Emperor,  which,  for  a  long  wtule, 
passed  unsuspected,  until  some  one  in  the  secret 
called  the  attention  of  the  police  to  the  fact,  and 
thus  revealed  to  the  baffled  and  puzzled  funetion- 
aries  the  method  by  which  so  many  copies  of  the 
proscribed  journal  had  got  Into  the  country,  not- 
withstanding numerous  precautions.  There  is  a 
grim  humor  about  this  device,  whitth,  one  would 
think,  must  provoke  a  smile  even  on  the  part  of  au- 
thority itself.  To  make  Napoleon  III.  carry  his 
condemnation  iu  his  own  head  is  a  droll  conception, 
which  not  unnaturally  defied  for  a  time  the  diarpest 
scrutiny  of  the  police  agents. 

Dr.  Liedig,  it  seems,  has  been  guilty  of  a  rather 
big  tie  in  assuring  the  Bril;ish  public  that  his  extract 
of  meat  is  a  good  thiug.  A  remarkable  paragraph 
has  appearedin  Once  a  Week,  calling  attention  to 
tbe  results  of  some  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Kem- 
merich  with  this  species  of  food.  It  appears  that. 
Liebig's  extract  of  meat  abounds  in  potash-salts,  and 
that,  although  the  preparation,  administered  in  ^mall 
doses,  increases  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
heart's  contractions,  the  eflect  of  lar^r  doses  is  to 
kill,  with  all  tho  appearance  of  paralysis  of  tbe  heart, 

—  a  result  known  to  be  produced  by  potash-calts. 
This  has  been  tested  by  aA  experiment  on  a  dt^ 
As  it  has  been  the  custom  of  late  for  cooks  to  make 
use  of  this  essence  of  meat  in  the  production  of  soup, 
it  is  as  well  that  the  alleged  operation  i^the  extract 
should  be  widely  known. 

A  new  invention — by  M.  Delaunier,  of  Paris, 

—  for  destroying  fire-damp  in  mines  has  been  lately 
laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  consists  | 
of  a  copper  conductor,  broken  at  intervals,  but 
joined  by  very  fine  gold  wire  soldered  to  the  cop- 
per ;  tbe  gold  wire  being  surrounded  by  fiower*  of 
sulphur,  which  ignite  easily.  By  passing  strong 
currents  of  electricity  through  the  copper  wire,  tbe 
gold  wire  becomes  red-hot,  and  thus  ignites  the  sul- 
phur, which  bums  any  noxious  gases  which  may  be 
present  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the 
electric  current  b  made  to  pass  through  the  appara- 
tus before  the  descent  of  the  miners  into  the  mine. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  have,  it  is  stated,  report- 
ed very  favorably  on  M.  Delaunier's  invention. 

An  English  paper  tells  a  stoir  of  Mr.  Disraeli  at 
church.  A  collection  was  made,  and  the  "  ladle  ** 
was  brought  into  use  to  catch  the  ofierings.  Mr. 
Disraeli  being  particulariy  abstracted,  as  befitted  a 
true  man  of  genius,  did  not  appear  conscious  that 
bis  turn  was  come  to  give  something,  until  a  lady  at 
his  side  called  bis  attention  to  the  fact  by  proffering, 
him  a  coin.   Then,  we  are  informed,  — 

"  The  great  man  now  understood  what  was  required 
of  him,  and,  refusing  the  coin,  began  fumbling  in  all  his 
pockcta  for  his  purse,  which  he  nt  last  found.,  and  from 
It  extracted  a  donation.  By  Uiis  time,  however,  the 
ludlc  was  on  its  way  down  the  scat  agaia ;  but  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli handed  tho  money  to  his  neighbor,  who,  in  tnm, 
hnnded  it  on,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  retreating 
money-box.  Along  one  seat  it  went,  np  Rnother.  down 
tho  next,  but  wiihont  snoccss ;  and  toe  taM  holder, 
seeing  the  hopelessness  of  tho  pursuit,  retamed  it  to  him 
who  gave  it.  Back  it  came  slowly  along  .its  wi^,  nntU 
it  reached  the  Premier,  who  up  to  uiis  time  had  remained 
immovable,  and  unconscious  of  its  fate,  while  all  eyes  in 
the  con^rrecation  seemed  watchint;  the  scene.  When  it 
waH  lieiid<;<l  (o  him  he  looked  at  the  coin  for  a  moment^ 
^ve  one  of  his  peculiar  smiles,  coolly  put  it  bock  into 
bi.^  purse,  and  pocketed  the  money." 
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Mdllf..  Aldina  di  Ruona,  tlie  "  dancing  son- 
brette,"  who  first  raised  the  Soho  playhouse  to  the 
rank  of  a  recognized  theatre,  and  endowed  it  with 
its  present  title,  the  "  New  Koyatty,"  has  lately  been 
exposed  to  serious  peril.  Her  present  calling,  it 
seems,  is  that  of  a  performer  of  Itverdemain,  and  at 
the  Salle  de  I'Oricnt,  Brussels,  she  lias  been  eiving  a 
series  of  performances,  comprising  the  weltknown 
trick  of  receiving  uninjured  the  supposed  cODtents 
of  an  apparently  loaded  pistol.  One  evening,  when 
the  weapon,  after  it  had  oeen  iianded  roond  for  the 
inspection  of  the  public,  was  returned  unto  her 
hands,  she  inserted  her  magic  wand  into  the  barrel, 
and  felt  it  come  into  contact  with  an  unexpected 
obstacle.  She  retired,  and  afterwards  reappeared 
in  a  state  of  violent  agitation.  It  snbsequently 
transpired  that  some  ecoundrel  among  the  specta- 
tors had  slipped  into  the  barrel  a  screw  of  about  an 
inch  in  length,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  discovered, 
would  have  killed  or  seriously  wounded  the  (ear  en- 
chantress. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  records  the  demise 
of  a  distinguished  and  well-tried  servant  of  England, 
one  of  the  very  oldest  members  of  the  artillery  ser- 
vice. Grape  shot  is  no  more.  Who  shall  say  when 
the  career  of  this  ancient  pn^ectile  commenced  ? 
It  was  probably  contemporair,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  introdnction  of  artillery ;  kv,  without  too  nicely 
specifying  particular  patterns,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  Iiaa  it^  origin  in  the  charges  of  old  nails,  coarse 
nuvel,  bitA  of  iron,  bolts,  and  the  like,  which,  under 
the  comprebensive  term  of  "  langridge,"  were  used 
by  artillerists  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  little  bags  filled  with  stones,  of  this  epoch,  and 
the  canvas  cartridges  containing  small  iron  balls,  of 
a  later  time,  furnish  more  exact  prototypes  of  the 
modern  form  of  grape,  which  consisted  of  an  iron 
plate  and  spindle,  piled  round  with  iron  balls  en- 
closed in  a  canvas  bag,  the  whole  being  *'  quilted  " 
with  a  strong  line,  and  painted.  The  name  "grape" 
was  derived  from  the  sort  of  rude  resemblance  which 
this  prcgectile  bore  to  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Outside 
the-  sernce  this  is  the  form  of  grape  best  known ; 
but,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  superseded  forty-six 
years  ago  by  a  description  of  grape  known  as  "  Caf- 
fin'fl  pattern,"  after  its  inventor.  The  C&ffio's  grape, 
although  approved  in  1822,  was  not  generally  made 
until  185G,  and  it  never  quite  shouldered  the  old- 
fashioned  sort  out  of  the  service,  for  to  this  day  there 
exist  at  most  stations  stores  of  the  latter ;  the  greater 
part  of  these  stores,  no  doubt,  in  an  unserviceable 
condition.  The  Calfin'a  grape  consisted  of  four 
tiers  of  circular  iron  plates,  enclosing  between  them 
iron  balls,  and  connected  by  an  iron  spindle,  which 
passed  through  the  centres  of  the  plates.  The  old- 
fashioned  grape  never  got  over  the  shock  inflicted 
by  the  introduction  of  this  new  pattern ;  and  of  late 
years  its  identity  has  become  meiged  in  great  meas- 
ure in  ease  or  canister"  shot,  cylinders  o^  tin  or 
iron  filled  with  balls.  By  increasing  the  nze  of  these 
balls,  and  by  improving  Uie  construction  of  the  cyl- 
inders thenuelves,  a  projectile,  whieh  was  at  first 
known  aa  "case-grape,"  was  made  to  do  duty  at 
once  for  case  and  grape ;  and  a  recent  order  has  re- 
moved the  old  grape  shot  fi<om  the  list  of  British 
service  stores.  So  diBtingnished  a  servant  cannot, 
however,  be  allowed  to  take  its  departure,  to  mingle 
its  ashes  with  those  of  the  chain  and  bar  shot  of 
earlier  ages,  without  a  word,  if  not  a  tear,  of  regret. 
Its  glory  nas  been  great  in  its  day.  Many  and  many 
a  fine  fellow  has  gone  down  before  its  fierce  blows ; 


many  a  breach  baa  been  swept  b^  its  whistling 
showers ;  ]^he  torn  and  shattered  riggings  of  many  a 
hostile  ship  have  borne  eloquent  testimony  to  its 
destructive  powers.  But  it  is  now  among  the  things 
which  have  been  improved  ofi'the  face  of  the  earUi, 
—  off*  this  English  earth  of  ours,  at  least.  Amongst 
the  changes  and  developments  of  modem  artillery 
science  it  has  found  its  rest.  Grape  shot,  pur  et 
ximple,  grape  as  the  sailors  of  Kelson's  day  and  the 
soldiers  of  Wellington  knew  it,  is  no  more.  A  sort 
of  hybrid  projectile,  a  tittle  more  than  case  and  less 
than  grape,  a  projectile  of  superior  destructive  and 
more  enduring  powers,  will  henceforth  take  its 
place,  and  satisfy  the  rcqnirements  of  a  more  critical 
age. 

The  death  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land," says  the  Morning  Star,  "  is  an  event  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  special  no- 
tice  on  the  part  of  those  who  appreciated  her  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  The  deceased 
duchess  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  fortnne  and 
of  an  exalted  station.  She  was  the  confidential 
friend  and  companion  of  Her  Majesty  fi^m  the 
earliest  years  of  the  present  reign,  and  she  was  a 
leader  of  fashion,  ana  gave  the  tone  to  society  for 
the  best  part  of  a  generation.  Such  a  woman  must 
bave  haa  a  remarkable  history;  but  the  brightest 
page  of  it  is  that  on  which  is  recorded  her  services  to 
the  cause  of  n^^ro  emancipation.  In  the  biograph- 
ical notices  which  have  been  published  unce  nee 
death,  her  connection  with  this  question  has  been 
dated  fi^m  the  year  1853,  when  Mrs.  Stowe  visited 
England,  and  from  Stafford  House  there  was  issued 
an  address  to  the  ladies  of  America.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  she  had  closely  identified  herself  with 
the  struggles  of  the  American  abolitionists  for  many 
years  previously. 

"  When  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  came  to  this 
country  in  1840  She  oflTercd  him  the  most  earnest 
expressions  of  her  personal  sympathy ;  and  from  that 
time  down  to  the  period  of  that  gentleman's  visit 
last  year  (although  she  was  then  in  fiuUng  health) 
she  never  ceased  to  take  the  warmest  interest  in  a 
morement  whieh  was  too  often  contemned  by  per- 
sons in  her  own  rank  of  life.  The  fiiends  of  free- 
dom In  the  United  States  have  never  ceased  to  ex- 
press a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  sympathy 
and  aid  which  she  afibrded  to  them  at  a  time  when 
service  of  this  kind  —  especialljf  when  rendered  by 
a  lady  in  her  position  —  was  invaluable;  nor  did 
they  forget  that  she  was  the  sister  ot  that  Earl  of 
Carlisle  who  was  associated  with  Brougham  and 
Buxton  in  the  days  of  West  India  emancipation, 
and  who,  when  he  made  a  tour  in  the  United  States 
(unlike  many  other  Englishmen  of  distinction), 
openly,  although  not  officiously,  identified  hinuelt 
with  the  party  which  —  then  apparently  in  a  hope- 
less minority  —  was  beroically  engaged  in  resisting 
the  aggressions  of  the  Slave  Power.  Her  memory 
will  long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  b^  the 
sarrivinil  members  of^ the  bid  anti-slavery  societies 
in  America,  and  by  their  descendants ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  deserves  to  be  cherished  by  the 
friends  o(  negro  emancipation  on  this  ude  of  the 
Atlantic. 

"  The  Stafford  House  address  was  the  subject  of 
much  misrepresentation  and  ridicule  at  the  time  it 
appeared,  yet  it  exercised  no  littie  influence  for 
good  in  the  United  States.  Like  all  moral  ex- 
pressions of  Bvmpathy,  when  inspired  by  a  generous 
motive,  and  laid  upon  the  altar  of  a  just  cause,  it 
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was  eSective  in  strengtheiuDg  the  bands  of  those 
who  were  waging  war  gainst  a  giant  wrong.  It 
provoked  an  tLOgry  reply  from  Mrs.  Tyler,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  South  ;  but  it  must  have  set  many 
women  thinking  on  a  subject  which,  for  vanous  and 
peculiar  reasons,  had  the  most  urgent  claims  on 
their  consideration.  Nations,  like  individuals,  do 
not  like  to  be  accused  of  ofieoces  against  justice  and 
Duvality;  and  ib»  consciousness  ^at  Uie  cha^^ 
are  true  excites,  for  the  time,  a  more  intense  bitter- 
ness of  feeling.  But  as  a  great  eommiinity,  in  spite 
of  its  irritation,  is  still  more  nneasy  at  being  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  only 
natural  tiiat  when  it  once  begins  to  see  itself  as 
others  see  it,  there  is  hope  of  amendment.  More- 
over, fifteen  years  ago,  the  conscience  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  been  profoundly  impressed  by  Mrs. 
Stowe's  pathetic  and  thrilling  story,  and,  therefore, 
the  appeal  which  Eocland  and,  indeed,  all  Chris- 
tendom addressed  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  four  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  who  were  held  in  bondage, 
evoked  a  noble  response  in  an  atmosphere  far 
purer  than  that  which  Mrs.  Tyler  and  her  associ- 
ates breathed.  The  Stafford  House  Address  pro- 
voked angry  retorts  in  Virginia ;  but  in  New  Eng- 
land it  touched  the  heaite  of  a  humane  and  an 
educated  people,  who  loved  not  slavery,  although 
for  the  sake  of  peace  tb^  had  too  readily  yielded 
to  its  influence.  In  tnitb,  the  movement  which  the 
late  Duchess  of  Sutherland  inaugurated  in  thb 
country  was  one  of  a  number  of  agencies  which 
concnrrently  acted  on  public  opinion  in  America, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  election  of 'Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  an  insUtution, 
whose  supporters,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  threat- 
ened to  call  over  the  muster-roll  of  their  slaves  on 
Bunker  HilL" 

W.  HoLMAN  Hunt,  writing  from  Florence  to 
the  Athenieum,  gives  the  following  interesting  de- 
scription of  Titian's  Venus  :  "  All  of  your  readers 
who  have  visited  the  galleries  here  will  remember 
that  the  usual  place  for  the  Titian  Venus  b  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high  in  the  dark  IVibone ;  it  is 
but  rarely  brought  down.  At  tlus  time  it  happens 
that,  for  the  convenience  of  a  German  artist  who 
was  copying  it,  the  picture  has  been  removed  into  a 
lighter  room,  where  it  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
eye.  Having  bene6ted  by  the  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  picture  very  closely,  I  am  induced  to  forward 
to  you  some  &cts  about  its  condition  of  importance 
to  the  whole  world  interested  in  ancient  Art, — 
which  I  tender  as  my  apcdogy  to  the  custodians  of 
the  Uffizi  for  making  my  remarks  in  this  very  indi- 
rect and  public  manner. 

"  The  first  testimony  I  have  to  ^ve  is  very  hon- 
orable to  alt  who  have  had  charge  of  the  picture ; 
for  after  examination  of  the  surface,  with  and  with- 
out a  glass,  I  came  to  the  concluaoo  that  it  had  been 
retoucned  as  little  as  any  picture  of  the  same  date  I 
had  ever  examindd.  At  the  edges  of  the  paintins, 
near  the  frame,  there  are  patches  of  comparative^ 
modem  date,  but  these  have  been  pUced,  honestly 
enough,  to  cover  spaces  of  naked  canvas,  left  ex- 
poaea  by  the  falling  away  of  loosened  flakes  of  paint 
This  last  observation  leads  to  a  very  serious  discov- 
ery, i.  e.,  that  the  whole  punting  is  in  great  danger 
from  the  extension  of  what  may  appropriately 
enough  be  called  cobweb  cracks  over  its  whole  sur- 
face, each  crack  belonging  to  a  system,  starring 
away  from  and  circlii^  around  a  central  point, 
and  extending  itself  until  it  meets  with  a  nei^bw- 


ing  web  of  cracks.  The  injury  in  its  origin  is,  prob- 
acy, of  old  date;  scarcely  a  single  inch  of  the 

fiicture  being  free  from  some  line  of  rupture ;  this 
eaves  the  paint  in  independent  scales,  apparently 
at  this  moment  detachable  with  the  nail,  and  of 
coarse,  therefore,  in  peril  of  falling  off  bit  by  bit  by 
the  shaking  and  unavoidable  touching  at  the  bau 
and  the  front  in  the  course  unfixing  and  re  fixing 
tiie  pictare,  or  even  by  the  necessary  dusting  ai  it 
even  with  the  lightest  m  featber-bmshes. 

**  The  cause  ci  this  iiyury  is  that  the  strainer 
upon  which  the  canvas  is  placed  has  warped  and 
shrunk  to  such  a  that  the  punt  on  its  surface 

is  ever  mil^ect  to  a  deviation  from  the  level  plane  to 
a  concave  or  a  convex  one,  in  neither  of  which  is  it 
possible  in  its  present  bard  porcelain  state  to  remain 
attached  to  its  bed  without  rupture  of  the  unyield- 
ing coating  of  precious  colors. 

"  To  arrest  toe  evil  cannot  be  very  difficult  That 
the  picture  should  be  retouched  at  all  I  should  grieve 
at  more  than  that  it  should  be  left  as  it  is.  Any 
cleaning  or  flattenmg  with  a  hot  iron  would  be  not 
less  deferable.  The  cracks  are  very  fine,  and  in 
no  sensible  degree  injure  the  effect  of  the  picture 
when  seen  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet ;  and  they  have 
some  value  to  the  artist  in  revealing  the  manner  of 
punting  adopted  by  Titian  in  executiiw  this  work. 
Some  mechanical  process,  —  perhaps,  w  example, 
the  application  at  a  thin  coat  of  {^tie  to  the  cracks, 
in  such  way  that  the  glue  should  spread  somewhat 
beneath  the  loose  scales,  —  might  be  adopted  to 
make  the  paint  adhere  more  firmly  to  the  canvas ; 
and,  this  done,  nothing  more  would  be  requisite  to 
hand  the  picture  down  to  succeeding  generations  as 
far  removed  from  our  time  as  we  are  m)m  Titian's, 
to  say  the  very  least,  but  the  placing  the  canvas  on 
a  new  strainer  of  well-seasoned  wood,  or  even  on 
the  present  old  one,  a  littie  rectified  in  shape  and 
size,  with  —  and  this  is  most  important  of  all  —  a 
panel  filling  up  the  whole  space  of  the  framework, 
and  supporting  the  canvas  in  such  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  picture  from  bdng  shaken  by  a  concus- 
sion of  any  kind  either  in  front  or  behind  ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  I  should  certainly  recommend  that 
the  pictore  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  remov- 
aUe  at  ^easore,  as  is  done  with  some  precious 
fnctures  in  our  own  National  Gallery,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  injury  from  spectatore  and  ox^nary 
copyists." 


LITTLE  SEAL-SKIN. . 

The  Fisherman  walked  up  the  lull. 

His  boat  lay  on  the  sand. 
His  net  was  on  bis  shoulder  still, 

His  home  a  mile  inland. 
And  as  he  walked  amongst  the  whin 
He  saw  a  little  white  sesl-skin, 

Wliich  he  took  up  in  bis  hand. 
Then  "  How,"  said  he,  "  can  this  tiiiog  be  ? 
A  seal-skin,  and  no  seal  within?" 
Thus  pondered  he, 
Partly  in  fear, 
Tin  he  remembered  what  be 'd  heard 

Of  creatures  in  the  sea,  — 
Sea-men  and  women,  who  are  stirred 

One  day  in  every  year, 
To  drop  tneir  seal-skins  on  the  sand. 
To  leave  the  sea  and  seek  the  land 

For  twelve  long  houn. 
Flaying  about  in  sweet  sunslune, 
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Amongst  the  cornfields,  with  coni-flowera, 

Wild  roses  and  woodbine : 
Till  night  comes  on,  and  then  the/  flit 

•  Aaown  the  fields,  and  sit 

Upon  the  shore  and  put  their  seal-skiDs  oDt 
And  slip  into  the  sea,  and  they  are  gone. 

The  JPisherman  stroked  the  fiir 

Of  the  little  white  seal-skin, 
Soft  as  silk,  and  white  as  snow. 
And  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  know 

That  some  little  sea-woman  lived  in 
This  seal-skin,  perhaps  not  long  ago. 
I  wonder  what  has  become  of  hert 

And  why  she  left  this  on  the  whin, 
Instead  of  slipping  it  on  again, 
When  all  the  little  aea-women  and  men 

Went  hunring  down  to  the  sea  I 
Ah !  weu,  £e  never  meant 
It  for  me, 
That  I  should  take  it   But  I  will, 
Home  to  my  house  upon  the  lull," 
Sud  the  Fisherman,  and  lunne  hia  went 

The  Fisher  dozed  before  his  fire, 

The  night  was  cold  outside, 
The  bright  full  moon  was  rising  higlier, 

Above  the  swelling  tide. 
And  the  w^nd  brought  the  sound  of  breakers  nigher, 
Even  to  the  hillside. 
When  suddenly 
'Something  broke  at  the  cottage-door, 

Like  the  plash 
Of  a  little  wave  on  a  pebbly  shore. 
And  as  water  frets  in  the  backward  drain 
Of  the  wave,  seeming  to  fall  in  pun. 
There  came  a  wailing  after  the  plash. 
The  Fisherman  woke,  and  said,  "  u  it  run  ?" 
Then  he  rose  from  hb  seat. 
And  opened. his  door  a  little  way. 
But  sodn  shut  it  again. 
With  a  kind  of  awe ; 
For  the  prettiest  little  sea-woman  lay 
On  the  grass  at  bis  feet 
That  you  ever  saw  : 
She  began  to  sob  and  to  say, 
"  Who  has  stolen  my  skin  from  me? 
And  who  is  there  will  take  me  in  ? 
For  I  have  lost  my  little  seat-skin, 
And  I  can't  get  back  to  the  sea."  * 

The  Fbherman  stroked^the  fur 
Of  the  downy  white  seiu-skin, 

And  he  said,  "  Shall  I  give  it  her? 

But  then  she  would  get  in. 

And  hurry  away  to  the  sea,  ^ 

And  not  come  back  to  me, 
And  I  should  be  sorry  alt  my  life, 
I  want  her  so  for  my  little  wife." 

The  Fbherman  thongfat  for  a  nunttte. 
Then  he  carried  w  seal-ddn  to 
A  secret  hole  in  the  thatch, 

•  Where  he  hid  it  cleverly,  so 

That  a  sharp-sighted  person  m^ht  go 
In  front  of  the  hole  and  not  catch 
A  glimpse  of  the  seal-skin  within  it. 
Afler  this  he  Ufled  the  latch 
Of  his  door  once  more. 
But  the  night  was  darker,  for 
The  moon  was  swimming  under  a  cloud, 
So  the  Fisherman  could  nt  800 


The  little  sea-woman  plainly. 
Seeing  a  fleck  of  \rhite  foam  only, 
That  was  sobbing  aloud 
As  before. 

"  Little  sea-woman,"  said  the  Fisherman, 

**  Will  you  come  home  to  me, 
Will  you  help  me  to  work  and  help  me  to  save. 

Care  for  my  house  and  me, 
And  the  little  children  that  we  shall  have 

"  Tes,  Fishennan,"  said  she. 

So  the  Ushermui  bad  lus  way. 

And  seven  years  of  life 
Passed  by  him  like  one  happy  day; 

But,  as  for  bis  sea  wife, 
She  sorrowed  for  the  sea  alway. 

And  loved  not  her  land  Hfe. 
Morning,  and  evening,  and  all  day. 
She  would  say 
To  herself  —  '*  The  sea  I  the  sea  1 " 
And  at  night,  when,  dreaming, 
She  stretched  her  arms  about  her,  seeming 
To  seek  little  Willie, 

It  was  the  sea 
She  would  have  clasped,  not  he  — 
The  great  sea's  purple  water, 
Dearer  to  her  than  little  son  or  daughter. 
Yet  she  was  land 
To  her  children  three, 
Harry,  fair  Alice,  and  Baby  Willie ; 
Ajid  set  her  mind 
To  keep  things  orderly. 
"  Only,"  thought  she, 
''If  I  could  but  find 
That  little  seal-skin  I  lost  one  d^." 

She  did  n't  know 
That  her  husband  had  it  hidden  away; 
Nor  he, 
That  she  longed  for  it  so. 

UntU  ' 

One  evening,  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 
The  Fisherman  found  her  amongst  the  whin, 
Sobbing,  sayine,  "  My  little  seal-skin  — 

Who  has  stolen  my  skin  from  me  ? 
How  shall  I  find  it,  and  get  in. 
And  hurry  away  to  the  sea  ?  " 
Then,  "  She  shall  have  her  wiU,** 
Sudhe. 

So 

Next  morning,  when  he  rose  to  go  ^ 
A  fishii^,  and  his  wife  still^ept, 
He  stole 

The  seal-ekin  from  that  secret  hole 

Where  he  had  kept 
It,  and  fli^g  it  on  a  chair, 
Saying,  "  She  will  be  glad  to  find  it  there 

To-day 
When  I  am  gone. 

And  vet 
Perhaps  she  wdl  not  put  it  on," 
•  He  said,  *'  nor  go  away." 
In sleeptnehis  wife  wept ; 
Then  the  Fisherman  took  his  net, 
And  crept 
Into  the  chill  air. 

The  night  drew  on  —  the  air  was  still, 
'  Homeward  the  Fisher  climbed  the  hill. 
All  day  he 'd  thought, "  She  wUl  not  go"; 
And  now  **  She  has  not,"  pondered  be. 
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"  She  19  not  gone,"  he  8Md.    "I  know 

There  is  a  lamp  in  our  window, 

Put  ready  on  uio  sill 

To  guide  me  home,  and  I  shall  see 

The  dear  light  glimmering  presently, 

Juit  OB  I  round  the  hill." 

But  when  he  turned,  there  was  no  light 

To  gaido  him  homeward  throogh  the  night 

Then   I  am  late,"  he  stud. 

And,  maybe,  she  was  weary 
Tjooking  so  long  for  mo. 

She  ^ys  the  little  ones  in  bed 
Well  content. 
In  the  inner  room,  where  I  shall  find  her, 

And  where  she  went, 
Forgetting  to  leave  Uie  light  b^iind  her." 

So  he  came  to  bis  cottage  door, 

And  threw  it  open  wide ; 
But  stood  a  breathiog-space,  before 

Ue  dared  to  took  ionde. 
No  fire  was  in  the  fireplace,  nor 

A  light  on  any  »ide  ; 
But  a  little  heap  lay  on  the  floor, 
And  the  voice  of  a  baby  cried. 
Socking  and  moaning  on  the  floor. 

That  little  heap 
Was  the  children,  tired  with  crying, 

Trying  to  sleep, 
Hoaninnr  and  rocking  to  and  &o; 
But  Baby  Willie  hindered  Uie  trying 
By  wailing  bo. 
Then  "  Wife !  wife  1 "  said  the  FiBhermui, 

"  Come  from  the  inner  room." 
There  was  no  answer,  and  he  ran 

Searching  into  the  gloom. 
*'  Wife  !  wiitj !  why  don't  you  come  ? 
The  children  want  you,  and  I 've  come  home  ?  " 
"Mammy's  goqe,  Daddy,"  said  Harry, — 

"  Gone  into  the  sea ; 
She  '11  never  come  back  to  carry 
Tired  Baby  AViUie. 
It's  no  use  now.  Daddy,  looking  aboat; 
I  can  tel}  you  just  how  it  all  felfout. 
There  was  a  aeal.fikin 
In  the  kitchen  — 
A  little  crumpled  thing ; 
I  can't  tiiink  how  it  came  there ; 

But  this  morning 
Slammy  found  it  on  a  chair. 
And  when  she  besan 
^To  feel  jt,  she  dropped 
It  on  the  floor  — 
But  snatched  it  up  agun  and  ran 
Straight  out  at  the  door, 

And  never  stopped 
Till  she  reached  the  shore. 

«  Then  we  three,  Daddy, 
Ran  after,  crying, '  Take  us  to  the  sea  I 
Wait  for  us.  Mammy,  we  are  coming  too  I 
Here  "s  Alice,  Willie,  can't  keep  up  witJi  yon ! 
Mammy,  stop  —  juat  for  a  minute  or  two! ' 

But  Alice  said, '  Maybe 
She  *s  making  us  a  boat 

Oat  of  the  seal-skin  cleverly, 
And  by  and  by  she  'II  float 

It  on  tlie  water  from  the  sands 

For  us,'    Then  Willie  clapt  hb  hands 
And  shouted,  *  Run  on,  Mammy,  to  the  sea. 
And  we  are  coming.   Willie  understands.' 


'*  At  last  we  came  to  where  the  hill 

Slopes  Btriught  down  to  the  beach. 
And  uiere  we  all  stood  breathless,  still, 

Fast  clinging  each  to  each. 
We  saw  her  sitting  upon  a  stone, 
fitting  the  little  seal-skin  on. 

O  Mammy  !   Mammy ! 
She  never  said  good  by,  Daddjr, 

She  did  n't  kiss  us  three ; 
Siie  just  pat  the  little  seal-skin  on 

And  slipped  into  the  Ha? 
Oh!  Mammy's  gone,  Daddy, — Mammy's  gone! 
She  slipped  into  the  sea  1 " 

£.  Keakt. 


AUTUMN  VIOLETS. 

Keep  love  for  youth,  and  violets  for  the  spring : 
Or  if  these  bloom  when  worn-out  autumn  grieves. 
Let  them  lie  hid  in  double  shade  of  leaves, 
Their  own,  and  others  dropped  down  withering; 
For  violets  suit  when  home  birds  build  and  sing. 
Not  when  the  outbound  bird  a  passage  cleaves ; 
Not  with  the  stubble  of  mown  harvest  sheaves, 
But  when  the  green  world  buds  to  blossoming.  - 
Keep  violets  for  the  spring,  and  love  for  youth. 
Love  that  should  dwell  wiu  beauty,  mirth,  and  hope : 
Or  if  a  later,  sadder  love  be  bom. 
Let  this  not  look  for  grace  beyond  its  scope, 
But  ^ve  itself,  nor  plead  for  answering  truth  — 
A  gratefiil  Rath  though  gleaning  scanty  corn. 

Christina  G.  IEossbtti. 


THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

Of  old,  the  mountain<rooted  pines, 

A  thousand  thronging  stems,  have  stood. 

And,  shading  deep  their  forest  lines, 
A  cloud  of  green,  the  branches  brood, 

And  strew  with  brown  unnumbered  tines 
The  still,  soft  paths  that  thread  the  wood. 

The  sun  is  up,  but  not  a  beam 
Of  golden  splendor  reaches  there ; 

A  reddening  glow,  a  silent  dream. 
Possess  the  dumb  mysterious  air  ; 

While  sea-like  sounds  the  distant  stream 
.t>f  baffled  wind  the  summits  bear.  ' 

There  prisoned  stand  old  robber-towers, 

A  ruined  shell  where  ivies  fall. 
And  flitdng  song-birds  make  their  bowers ; 

The  pine-bmnk  stands  within  the  hall. 
And  children  come  and  climb  for  flowen 

The  covered  heap  and  broken  wall. 

The  years  are  o'er  when  dreaded  brack 
Of  lawless  riders  marked  the  ground ; 

When  robber  coant  rode  clanking  back 

With  steers  and  plundered  captives  boiud, 

And  tree-Slled  hollows  deep  and  black  , 
Were  haimts  at  night  (daemon  sound. 

The  villi^  shines  reflected  bright 
Beside  the  river's  winding  chain ; 

The  castle  moulders  on  the  neight; 
And  peace  and  tillage  tranquil  reign ; 

Bat,  as  of  old,  the  morning  light 
Breaks  on  the  forest's  green  domun. 


Pristd  at  Uw  Vmmitr  Tnm,  CamM^n  br  W«leii.  Bi|«low.  ft  Co,  &r  f  ieUt,  OnfoA,  *  Co. 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.' 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XIX.  T 

30KZI£,  THE  BX-FOLICEHAV. 

When  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  gone  throagli  the  mis- 
able  task  of  breakiDg  up  bis  establiihment  in  Carzon 
ireet,  and  bad  seen  all  his  furaitmre  packed,  ioclnding 
I  bocju,  his  pictures,  and  his  pet  IteKanonuroents,  it 
u  necessary  that  he  should  go  and  live  somewhere, 
e  was  very  wretohed  at  this  tiioe, — so  wretched  that 
s  was  a  harden  to  him.  He  was  a  man  who  loved 
iwife; — to  whom  his  child  was  very  dear;  and 
I  was  one,  too,  to  whom  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
mestic  life  were  attractive  and  necessary.  There 
e  men  to  whom  release  from  the  constraint  im- 
ised  by  family  ties  will  be,  at  any  rate  for  a  time, 
Lt  as  a  release.  But  he  was  not  sach  a  man. 
bere  was  no  delight  to  him  in  being  able  to  dine  at 
3  cliib,  and  being  free  to  go  wfaitber  he  pleased  in 
e  evening.  As  it  was  it  pleased  him  to  go  no 
bither  in  the  evenings ;  and  his  mornings  were 
jually  blank  to  him.  He  went  so  often  to  Mr. 
ideawhile,  that  the  poor  old  lawyer  became  qnite 
red  of  the  Trevelyan  family  quarrel.  Even  Lady 
rdborough,  with  all  her  power  of  sympathizing,  be- 
ui  to  feel  that  she  would  almost  meter  on  any 
oroing  that  her  dear  young  fiiend,  Loais  Trevel- 
m,  should  not  be  announced.  Nevertheless,  she 
ways  saw  him  when  he  came,  and  administered 
imfort  according  to  her  lights.  Of  course  he 
ould  have  his  wife  back  before  long.  That  was 
e  only  consolation  she  was  able  to  oner ;  and  she 
fered  it  so  often  that  he  began  gradually  to  fed 
at  something  might  be  done  towards  bringing 
>out  BO  desirable  an  event  After  what  had  oc- 
irred  they  could  not  live  again  in  Curzon  Street, — 
}r  even  in  London  for  awhile ;  but  Na^es  was  open 
■  them.  Lady  Milborough  said  so  much  to  him  of  the 
Ivantages  which  always  came  in  sach  circum- 
ances  from  gmng  to  Naples,  that  he  b^an  to  regard 
ich  a  trip  aa  almost  the  natural  contusion  «  bia 
Iventurc.  But  tiien  there  came  that  very  difHcnlt 
lestion ;  —  wbat  step  should  be  first  taken  ?  Lady 
[ilborough  proposed  that  he  should  go  boldly  down 
I  Xuncombe  Putney,  and  make  the  arrangement. 


"  She  will  only  be  too  glad  to  jump  into  your  arms," 
Bfud  Lady  Milborough.  Trevelyan  thought  that  if 
he  went  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  his  wife  might  per^ 
haps  jump  into  his  arms  ;  but  what  would  come  after 
that?  How  would  he  stand  then  in  reference  to 
his  authority?  Would  she  own  that  she  bad  been 
wrong?  Would  she  promise  to  behave  better  in 
future  ?  He  did  not  believe  that  die  was  yet  suffi- 
ciently broken  m  spirit  to  mi^e  any  such  promise. 
And  he  told  himself  again  and  agun  that  it  would 
be  abstu^  in  him  to  aUow  her  to  return  to  him  with- 
out such  subjection,  after  all  that  he  had  gone 
through  in  defence  of  his  marital  rights.  If  he  were 
to  write  to  her  a  long  letter,  argumentative,  affec- 
tionate, exhaustive,  it  might  be  letter.  He  was  in- 
clined to  believe  of  himself  that  he  was  good  at 
writing  long,  affectionate,  argumentative,  and  ex- 
haustive let^rs.  But  he  would  not  do  even  this  as 
yet  He  had  broken  up  his  house,  and  scattered  all 
his  domestic  gods  to  the  winds,  because  she  had 
behaved  badly  to  him ;  and  the  thing  done  was 
too  important  to  allow  of  redress  beii^  fonnd  so 
easily. 

So  he  lived  on  a  wretched  life  in  Loodon.  He 
could  hardly  endure  to  riioir  .lumself  at  his  dub, 
fearing  that  every  one  would  be  talking  of  him  as 
the  man  who  was  separated  from  his  wife,  —  perhaps 
as  the  man  of  whose  wife  Colonel  Osbonie  was  the 
dear  fiiend.  No  doubt  for  a  day  or  two  there  had 
been  much  of  such  conversation  ;  but  it  had  died 
away  from  the  club  long  before  his  consciousness 
had  become  callous.  At  first  he  had  gone  into  a 
lodging  in  May  Fur ;  but  tlus  had  been  but  for  a 
day  or  two.  After  that  he  had  taken  a  set  of  fur- 
nished chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  immediately  un- 
der those  in  which  Stanbury  lived ;  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  and  Stanbury  were  very  much 
thrown  tociaiber.  As  Trevelyan  would  always  talk 
of  his  wife,  this  was  rather  a  bore ;  but  our  firiend 
bore  with  it,  and  would  even  continue  to  inMrnet 
the  world  throuch  the  columns  of  the  D.  &  while 
Trevelyan  was  descantiDg  on  the  pecniiar  cruelty 
of  his  own  poalMHi. 

"I  wish  tohe  justf  and  even  generous;  and  I  do 
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lore  her  with  all  ray  heart,"  he  sud,  <nie  afternoon, 
when  Hugh  was  very  hard  at  work. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  gentlemea  to  call  them- 
selves reformers,"  Hogh  was  wridng,  "  but  have 
these  gentlemen  ever  realized  to  themselves  the 
meaning  of  that  word  ?  We  think  that  they  have 
never  done  so  as lon^  as — "  "Of  course  you  love 
her,"  said  Hugh,  with  bis  eyes  still  on  the  paper, 
still  leaning  on  his  pen ;  but  finding  by  the  cessation 
of  sound  uiat  Trevelyan  bad  paused,  and  there- 
fore knowing  that  it  waa  necessary  that  he  should 
apeak. 

"  As  much  as  eyer,"  Bud  Trevelvan,  with  enei^. 

"  As  long  as  they  follow  such  a  leader  in  such  a 
cause  into  whichever  lobby  he  may  choose  to  take 
them  —  "  "  Exactly  so,  —  exactly,"  sud  Staobury ; 
"just  as  much  as  ever. ' 

"  You  are  not  listening  to  a  word,"  sud  Trevel- 
yan. 

"  I  have  n't  missed  a  single  expression  you  have 
used,"  said  Stanbury.  "  But  a  fellow  has  to  do  two 
things  at  a  time  when  he  '9  on  the  daily  press." 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,"  said 
Trevelyan,  angnly,  getting  up,  takin?  his  hat,  and 
stalking  off  to  the  house  of  Lady  Milborough.  In 
this  way  he  became  rather  a  bore  to  hn  n-iends. 
He  cotud  not  divest  his  mind  iba  ii^nry  which 
had  accrued  to  him  from  his 'wife's  conduct,  nor 
cotdd  he  heljp  talking  of  the  grief  irith  which  his 
mind  was  laden.  And  he  was  troubled  with  sore 
suspicions,  which,  as  far  as  they  concerned  his  wife, 
had  certainly  not  been  meriteil  It  had  seemed  to 
him  that  she  had  persisted  in  her  intimacy  with 
Colonel  Osborne  in  a  manner  that  was  not  compat- 
ible with  that  wife-like  indifference  which  he  re- 
garded as  her  duty.  Why  had  ^e  written  to  him 
and  received  letters  from  him  when  her  husband 
had  plainly  told  her  that  any  such  communication 
was  objectionable  ?  She  had  done  so,  and,  as  far 
as  Trevelyan  could  remepiber  her  words,  had  plain- 
ly declared  that  she  would  continue  to  do  so.  He 
bad  sent  her  away,  into  the  most  remote  retirement 
he  could  find  for  l^r;  but  the  post  was  open  to  her. 
He  bad  beard  much  of  Mrs.  Stanbury,  and  of  Fris- 
ciUa,  from  his  fHend  Hogh,  and  tlunvi^^y  believed 
that  his  wife  was  in  respectable  hands.  But  what 
was  to  prevent  Colonel  Osborne  from  going  after 
her,  if  he  chose  to  do  so  ?  And  if  he  did  so  choose, 
Mrs.  Stanbury  could  not  prevent  their  meeting. 
He  was  racked  with  jealousy,  and  yet  he  did  not 
ceaae  to  declare  to  himself  that  he  knew  bis  wife 
too  well  to  believe  that  she  would  sin.  He  could 
not  rid  himself  of  his  jealousy,  but  he  tried  with  all 
his  might  to  make  the  man  whom  he  hated  the  object 
of  it,  rather  Uian  the  woman  whom  be  loved. 

He  bated  Colonel  Osborne  with  all  bis  heart  It 
was  a  regret  to  him  that  the  days  of  duelling  were 
over,  so  that  he  could  not  shoot  the  man.  And  yet, 
had  duelling  been  possible  to  him.  Colonel  Osborne 
had  done  nothing  that  would  have  justified  him  in 
calling  bis  enemy  oat,  or  would  even  have  enabled 
him  to  do  so  with  any  chance  of  inducing  bis  enemy 
to  fight  Circumstuu^  he  thought,  were  cruel  to 
him  beyond  compare,  in  tbat  he  should  have  been 
made  to  suffer  so  great  torment  without  baTino; 
any  of  the  satisfaction  of  revenge.  Even  Lady  Mif 
borough,  with  all  her  horror  as  to  the  Colonel,  could 
not  tell  him  that  the  Colonel  was  amenable  to  any 
punishment  He  was  advised  that  he  must  take  his 
wife  away  and  live  at  Naples  because  of  this  man, 
that  he  must  banbh  himself  entirely  if  he  chose  to 
repossess  himself  of  hu  irife  and  child,  and  yet 


nothing  coold  be  done  to  the  unprincipled  rascal  br 
whom  all  his  wrongs  and  safferings  were  oecanoned. 
Thinking  it  very  tMSBible  th^  Colonel  Osborne 
would  f(ulow  his  wife,  he  had  a  watch  set  upon  the 
Colonel.  He  had  found  a  retired  policeman,  —  a 
most  discreet  man,  as  he  was  assured,  —  who,  for  a 
consideration,  undertook  the  mant^ement  of  intei^ 
esting  jobs  of  this  kind.  The  man  was  one  Bozzle, 
who  had  not  lived  without  a  certain  reputation  in 
the  police  courts.  In  these  days  of  his  madness, 
therefore,  he  took  iSr.  Boazle  into  his  pay ;  and  af- 
ter awhile  he  got  a  letter  from  Boszle  with  the  Ex- 
eter post-mark-  Colonel  Osborne  had  left  London 
with  a  ticket  for  LissbOTo*.  Bozzle  also  had  taken 
a  place  by  the  same  train  for  that  small  town.  The 
letter  was  written  in  the  railway  carriage,  and,  as 
Bozzle  expluned,  would  be  posted  by  him  as  he 
passed  through  Exeter.  A  further  ccHnmunication 
should  be  m^e  by  the  next  day's  post  in  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Bozzle  proposed  to  address  to  Z.  A., 
Post-office,  Waterloo  Place. 

On  receiving  this  first  letter,  Trevelyan  was  in 
an  agony  of  doubt,  as  well  as  misery.  What  should 
he  do  y  Should  he  go  to  Lady  Milborough,  or  to 
Stanbury ;  or  should  he  at  once  follow  Colonel  Os- 
borne and  Mr.  Bozzle  to  Lissboro*.  It  ended  in  his 
resolving  at  last  to  wait  for  the  letter  which  was  to 
be  addressed  to  Z.  A  But  he  spent  an  interval  of 
hoirible  suspense  and  of  nisane  rage.  Let  the  laws 
say  what  they  might,  he  would  have  the  man's  blood, 
if  he  found  that  the  man  had  even  attempted  to 
wrong  him.  Then,  at  last,  the  second  letter  reached 
him.  Colonel  Osborne  and  Mr.  Bozzle  had  each  of 
them  spent  the  day  in  the  neighboriiood  of  LtailxR'o', 
not  exactly  in  each  other's  company,  but  very  near 
to  each  other.  "  The  Colonel "  had  ordered  a  gig 
on  the  day  after  bis  arrival  at  Lissboro'  for  the  viP 
lage  of  Cockchaffingtoo,  and,  for  all  Mr.  Bozzle 
knew,  the  Colonel  had  gone  to  Cockchaffington. 
Mr.  Bozzle  waa  ultimately  inchned  to  think  that  the 
Colonel  bad  really  spent  bis  day  in  going  to  Cock- 
chaffington. Mr.  Bozzle  himself,  knowing  the  wiles 
of  such  men  as  Colonel  Osborne,  and  linking  at 
firvt  that  that  journey  to  Cockchaffington  miebt  only 
be  a  deep  ruse,  bad  walked  over  to  KnnconAM  Fut- 
n^.  Then  he  had  had  a  |nDt  tii  beer  and  some 
bread  and  cheese  at  Mrs.  Crocket's  bouse,  and  had 
asked  various  questions,  to  which  he  did  not  receive 
very  satisfactory  answers.  But  be  inspected  the 
Clock  House  very  minutely,  and  came  to  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  point  at  which  it  would  be  attacked, 
if  burglary  were  the  object  of  the  assailants.  And 
be  observed  the  Iron  gates,  and  the  steps,  and  the 
shape  of  the  trees,  and  the  old  ingeon-honse'lboking 
fabric  in  which  the  clock  used  to  oe  placed.  There 
was  no  knowing  when  information  might  be  wanted, 
or  what  information  might  not  be  of  use.  But  be  made 
himself  tolerably  sure  that  Colonel  Osborne  did  not 
visit  Nuncombe  Putney  on  that  day,  and  then  be 
walked  back  to  Lissboro*.  Having  done  this,  he 
ap^ied  himself  to  the  litUe  memonndnm-book  in 
wnich  he  kept  the  records  of  these  interesting  du- 
ties, and  entered  a  claim  against  ha  employer  for 
a  conveyance  to  Kuncombe  Putney  and  back,  in- 
cluding driver  and  ostler;  and  then  he  wrote  his 
letter.  After  that  he  had  a  hot  BU[^r,  with  dtree 
glasses  of  brandy  and  water,  and  went  to  bed  with 
a  thorough  coovicdon  that  be  had  earned  bis  bread 
on  that  day. 

The  letter  to  Z.  A.  did  not  give  all  these  particu- 
lars, but  it  did  explain  that  Colonel  Osborne  bad 
I  gone      apparently,  to  CoekehaiBngton,  and  that 
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he  (Boxxle)  had  himself  nsitod  Nonoomfae  Fotney. 
"  The  hawk  has  n't  been  nigh  the  doreoot  as  yet," 
Mid  Mr.  Boxxle  in  his  letter,  meaning  to  be  both 
mysterioiu  and  facetioiu. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  wit  or  the 
myitery  di^osted  Trevelyan  the  most*  He  had  felt 
that  be  waa  defiling  himself  with  dirt  when  he  first 
went  to  Mr.  Bozzle.  B»  knew  that  he  was  having 
recourse  to  means  that  were  base  and  low,  —  which 
could  not  be  other  than  base  or  low,  let  the  eircnm- 
stances  be  what  they  might  But  Mr.  Bozzle's  coo- 
versatioD  had  not  been  quite  so  bad  as  Mr.  Bozzle's 
letters ;  as  it  may  have  been  that  Mr.  Bozzle's  suc- 
cessful activity  was  more  insupportable  than  his 
.futile  atten»)ta.  But,  nevertbehuM,  somethlDg  must 
be  done.  It  could  not  be  that  Colonel  Osborne 
■hould  hare  gone  down  to  the  close  ne^hborhood  of 
Nuneombe  Atoej  without  the  intentum  of  seeing 
the  lady  whom  tus  obtruaiire  fwrtioacity  had  driven 
to  that  secluuon.  It  was  terrible  to  Trevelyan  (hat 
Colonel  Osborne  should  be  there,  and  not  the  less 
terrible  because  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Bozzle  was  watch- 
ing the  Colonel  on  his  behalf.  Should  he  go  to 
Nuncombe  Putney  himself?  and  if  so,  when  he  got  to 
Nuncombe  Putney,  what  should  he  do  there  r  At 
last,  in  his  suspense  and  his  grief,  be  resolved  that  he 
would  tell  the  whole  to  Hugh  Stanbury. 

"Do  you  mean,"  said  Hugh,  "  that  you  have  pot  a 
pcdiceman  on  bis  tnuk  ?  " 

"  Tbe  man  was  a  policeman  once." 

"  What  we  call  a  private  deteotive.  -I  caatjny  I 
think  you  were  right." 

"  But  you  tee  that  it  was  Bacessary,"  sud  Trevel- 
yan. 

"  I  can't  say  that  it  was  neoeaaary.  To  apeak  od^ 
I  can't  understand  (hat  a  wife  shonld  be  worth 

watching  who  requires  watching." 

"  la  a  man  to  do  nothing  then  ?  And  even  now 
it  is  not  my  wife  whom  I  doubc." 

**  As  for  Colonel  Osborne,  if  he  chooses  to  go  to 
Lissboro',  why  should  n't  be  ?  Nothing  that  you  can 
do,  or  that  Bozzle  can  do,  can  prevent  him.  He 
has  a  perfect  right  to  ^  to  Lissboro*" 

"  But  be  has  not  a  nght  to  go  to  m^  wife." 

*'And  if  your  wife  ruuses  to  see  hui ;  or,  having 
seen  bim, — for  a  man  may  fonx  his  way  in  any- 
where with  a  little  trouble,  —  if  she  sends  nim  away 
with  a  fiea  in  his  ear,  as  I  believe  Ait  would  —  " 

«  She  is  so  frightfully  indiBGreet" 

"  I  dont  see  what  Bozxle  can  do." 

'*  He  has  found  out,  at  any  rate,  (hat  Osbcnike  is 
there,"  sud  I^erelyaii.  **  I  am  not  more  fimd  of 
dealing  with  soch  rellows  than  yoa  are  yamaeiL 
But  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
What  ought  I  to  do  now  ?" 

I  should  do  nothing,  —  except  dismiss  Bozzle." 

"  You  know  that  that  is  nonseue,  Stanbury." 

*'  Whatever  I  did,  I  should  dismi«  Bozxle."  Stan- 
bury was  now  quite  in  earnest,  and,  as  he  repeated 
his  sugeestion  ht  the  dismissal  of  the  pdiceman, 
pushed  his  writing-things  away  from  him.  "  If  you 
ask  my  opinion,  yoa  know,  I  must  tell  you  what  I 
think.  I  should  get  rid  of  Bozzle  as  a  beginning. 
If  you  will  only  think  of  it,  bow  can  your  wife  come 
back  to  yoa  if  she  leama  that  you  have  set  a  detec- 
tive  to  watch  her  ?  " 

"  But  I  haven't  set  the  man  to  watch  her." 

"  Colonel  Odbome  is  nothing  to  you,  except  as  he 
is  concerned  with  her.  This  man  is  now  aown  in 
her  neighbothood ;  and,  if  she  leama  tiu^  how  can 
she  help  feeling  it  aa  a  deep  insnlt  ?  Of  comae 
die  man  watchea  her  as  a  cat  wotchea  a  nooBe." 


"But  what  am  I  to  do?  I  can't  write  to  the 
man  and  tell  lum  to  come  away.  OsbOTDe  ia  down 
there,  and  I  must  do  sometbiog.  Will  you  go  dowa 
to  Nuncombe  Putney  yourael^and  let  me  know  the 

truth." 

After  much  debating  of  the  subject,  Hugh  Stan- 
bury said  that  he  would  himself  go  down  to  Nun- 
combe Putney  alone.  There  were  difficulties  about 
the  D.  R. ;  but  be  would  go  to  the  office  of  the  news- 
paper and  overcome  them.  How  far  the  presence 
of  Nora  Rowley  at  hia  mother's  house  may  have  as- 
sisted in  bringiDg  him  to  undertake  the  journey,  per* 
haps  need  not  be  accurately  stated.  He  acknowl- 
edged to  himself  that  the  claims  of  friendship  were 
strong  upon  him ;  and  that,  aa  he  bad  loudly  dis^ 
provM  of  tbe  Buzle  arrangement,  he  ought  to  load 
a  hand  to  some  other  scheme  of  action,  aloreorer, 
having  professed  his  conviction  that  no  impropOT 
visiting  could  possibly  take  place  under  his  DHrther'a 
ro(^,  he  felt  bound  to  show  that  he  was  not  afraid  to 
trust  to  that  conviction  himself.  He  declared  (hat 
he  would  be  ready  to  proceed  to  Nuncombe  Putney 
to-morrow;  but  only  on  condition  that  henught 
have^enary  power  to  dismiss  Bozzle. 

"  Tbere  can  be  no  reason  why  you  should  take 
any  notice  of  the  man,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"  How  (Mtn  I  help  noticing  him  when  I  find  him 
prowling  about  the  place  ?  Of  course  I  shall  know 
who  he  IS." 

**  I  don't  see  that  you  need  know  anything  about 
him." 

"  My  dear  Trevelyan,  you  cannot  have  two  an- 
bassadots  oigaged  in  the  same  service  without  cran- 
munioati<m  mtb  each  other.  And  any  communi- 
oatkm  with  Mr.  Bosale,  except  that  of  sending 
him  baok  to  London,  I  will  not  have.'*  Tbe  contitH 
Tersy  was  ended  fay  the  writing  of  a  letter  from 
Trevelyan  to  Bozzw,  which  was  confided  to  Stan- 
Imry,  m  wlueh  the  -ex-policemaa  waa  thanked  fbr 
bis  activity,  and  requested  to  ntnm  to  London  fbr 
tbe  present  "  As  we  are  now  aware  that  Colonel 
Osborne  is  in  the  neighborhood,"  said  the  letter, 
"  my  friend  Mr.  Stanbury  will  know  what  to  do." 

As  soon  as  this  was  setUed,  Stanbury  went  to  Uie 
office  of  tbe  D.  B.  and  made  arrangement  as  to  his 
work  for  three  daya.  Jones  could  do  the  article  on 
the  Irish  Church  upon  a  pinch  like  this,  although  he 
had  not  given  much  study  to  the  subject  as  yet; 
and  Fuddlethwaite,  who  was  great  in  city  matteie, 
would  try  his  hand  on  the  present  state  of  society  in 
Romet  a  subject  on  which  it  was  essential  (bat  (be 
D.  B.  shouhl  ezpreaa  itself  at  race.  Having  aettled 
these  little  troubles,  Stanbury  returned  to  hia  friend, 
and  in  (he  evening  (hey  dined  together  at  a  tavern. 

**  And  now,  IVevel^an,  let  me  know  fairiy  what 
it  is  that  you  wish,"  said  Stanbuiy. 
"  I  wish  to  have      wife  baok  agani." 
"  Simply  that.   If"^  she  will  agree  to  come  back, 
yon  will  make  no  difficulty." 

"  No,  not  quite  simply  that  I  shall  dflaire  that 
she  shall  be  guided  by  my  iriahes  aa  to  any  inti- 
macies she  may  form." 

That  ia  all  very  well ;  but  is  she  to  give  any 
undertaking  ?  Do  you  intend  to  exact  any  promise 
from  her  ?  It  is  my  opinion  that  she  will  be  willing 
enoogb  to  come  back,  and  that  when  she  is  with  you 
there  will  be  no  further  cause  for  (quarrelling.  But 
I  don't  think  she  will  bind  herself  by  any  exacted 
promise,  and  certainly  not  through  a  uird  person." 

**Then  aay  nothing  about  it  Let  her  write  a 
letter  to  me,  proposing  to  CMne, — and  she  shall 
come." 
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EVEBT  SAT0BDAY. 


"Very  veil-  So  far  I  understand.  And  now 
what  abont  Colonel  Oabome  ?  You  dont  want  me 
to  qaarrel  with  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

<•  I  Bhoald  like  to  ke^  that  for  mjraelf,"  lud  Tre- 
relyan,  grimly. 

"  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  not  trouble 
younw  about  him,"  sud  Stanbiur.  "  But,  aa  &r  as 
I  am  coDcemed,  I  am  not  to  meddle  or  make  with 
htm?  Of  couzM,**  (xmtlntied  Stanbury,  after  a 
pause,  "  if  I  find  that  he  is  intrading  himself  in  my 
mother's  hooB^  I  shall  tell  him  tut  he  most  not 
come  there." 

*'  But  if  you  find  htm  installed  in  yomr  mother's 
house  as  a  visitw, — how  then  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  regard  that  as  posuble." 

"I  don't  mean  living  tnere,"  sud  Trevelyan, 
"but  coming  backwanu  and  forwards;  going  on 
in  habits  of  mtimacy  with — with  —  ?"  His  viHce 
trembled  so,  as  he  asked  these  questions,  that  he 
could  not  pronounce  the  word  wnich  was  to  com- 
plete them. 

"  With  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  you  mean." 

"  Yes,  with  my  wife.  I  don't  say  Uiat  it  is  so ;  but 
itmvrbeso.  You  will  be  bound  to  tell  me  the  bruth." 

"  I  irill  certainly  tell  you  the  truth." 

"  And  the  whote  truth." 

**  Yes ;  the  whole  truth." 

"  Should  it  be  so,  I  never  will  see  her  aaun,— 
never.  And  as  for  him,  — 'but  never  mtnd.  Hen 
there  was  another  short  period  of  nlence,  during 
which  Stanbury  smoked  nis  pipe  and  ripped  his 
wluskey  toddy.  You  must  continued  Tre- 
velyan, "  that  it  is  absolately  necessary  that  I  should 
do  something.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say 
that  you  do  not  like  detectives.  Neither  do  I  like 
them.  But  what  was  I  to  do?  When  yon  con- 
demn me,  you  hardly  realize  the  difficulties  of  my 
position." 

"  It  is  the  deuce  of  a  nuisance  certainly,"  said 
Stanbury,  throiwb  the  doad  of  smoke, — thinloBg 
now  not  at  all  of  Mn.  Trevelyan,  but  of  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan's  aster. 

"  It  makes  a  Dum  abnost  &el  that  he  had  better 
not  many     all,"  sud  Trevelyan. 

"  I  don't  see  that  Of  comte  there  may  onne 
troubles.  The  tiles  may  ftU  on  your  head,  ym 
know,  as  you  walk  throueh  the  streets.  As  br  as  I 
can  see,  women  go  straipit  uiongh  nineteen  tames 
out  of  twenty.  Bat  they  dont  liu  hang — what  I 
call  looked  after." 

*■  And  did  I  look  after  my  wife  more  than  I 
ought?" 

"  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  if  I  were  married,  — 
which  I  never  shall  be,  for  I  shall  never  attun  to 
the  respectability  of  a  fixed  income,  —  I  fancy  I 
should  n't  look  after  my  wife  at  all.  It  seems  to 
me  that  women  hate  to  be  Udd  abont  their 
duties." 

**  But  if  you  saw  your  wife,  quite  innocently, 
falling  into  an  improper  intimacy,  —  taking  up  with 
peopu  she  onriit  not  to  know, —  dcnng  that  m  if^ 
ncwance  which  could  not  but  compranise  yonrseu, 
woold  n't  you  speak  a  word  then  ? 

"  O,  I  night  just  say,  in  an  off-hand  way,  that 
Jones  was  a  rascal,  or  a  liar,  or  a  fbpt,  or  anytiting 
of  that  sort.  But  I  would  never  oantion  her  against 
Jones.  By  George,  I  believe  a  iroman  can  stand 
anything  better  than  that  1 " 

"  You  have  never  tried  it,  my  iriend." 

"  And  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall  As  for  me,  I 
believe  Aunt  Stanbuiy  was  right  when  she  said  tluU. 
I  was  a  rascal  vagabond.   I  dare  say  I  ahidl  never 


try  the  thing  myself,  and  therefore  it 's  very  emj  to 
have  a  theory.  But  I  must  be  off.  Good  n^t, 
old  fellow.  I  'U  do  the  beet  I  can ;  and  at  any  rate 
1 11  let  you  know  the  truth." 

There  had  been  a  question,  during  the  day,  as  to 
whether  Stanbury  should  let  his  aster  know  1^  let- 
ter that  be  was  expected ;  but  it  had  been  deoded 
that  he  should  hppwt  at  Nnncombe  witlioat  any 
previoQs  notification  of  his  arrivaL  Trevdyan  had 
chooriit  that  this  was  very  necessary,  and  when 
Stanonry  had  nrged  that  such  a  measure  seemed  to 
imply  suspicion,  he  had  declared  that  in  no  otbtf 
way  coula  tiie  truth  be  obtained.  He,  Trevdyao, 
nmply  wanted  to  know  the  facts  as  they  were  occur- 
ring. It  was  a  fact  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  down 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nuncombe  Putney.  That, 
at  least^  had  been  ascertained.  It  might  very  po»> 
ribly  be  the  case  that  be  would  be  refused  adnut- 
tance  to  the  Clock  House,  —  that  all  the  ladies 
there  would  combine  to  keep  him  out  But — so 
Trevelyan  urged  —  the  truth  on  this  point  was  de- 
sired. It  was  essentially  necessary  to  hb  haj^aneaa 
that  he  should  know  wlmt  was  being  done. 

"  Tour  mother  and  nster,"  said  o^  "cannot  be 
afiratd  of  your  coming  suddenly  among  them." 

Stanbury,  so  urged,  had  foond  it  neeeaary  to 
yidd,  but  yet  he  had  felt  that  he  himself  was  aknoat 
acting  like  a  detective  policeman,  in  porposdy 
&lling  down  upon  them  without  a  won  of  an- 
nouncement. Had  chance  cireumstancea  made  it 
necessary  that  he  should  go  in  such  a  manner,  be 
would  have  thought  nothing  of  it.  It  woold  sinipty 
have  been  a  pleasant  joke  to  him. 

As  be  went  down  by  the  trun  on  the  foUow- 
ing  day,  he  almost  felt  ashamed  of  the  part  which 
he  had  been  oaUed  npon  toperfinn. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SHOWINO  HOW  COLOnL  CWeORITE  WSKT  TO  OOCK- 
CHAFPIirOIOK. 

Together  with  Miai  Stanbury's  first  letter  to  her 
osteHn^w,  a  letter  bad  also  been  delivered  to 
Mn.  Trevelyan.  Nora  Rowley,  as  her  nster  had 
left  the  room  with  this  in  her  hand,  had  expressed 
her  oinnioa  that  it  had  come  firom  Trevelyan; 
but  it  had  in  truth  been  written  by  Colonel  Os- 
borne. And  when  that  second  letter  from  Miss 
Stanbury  had  been  received  at  the  Clock  Hooae,  — 
t^at  in  which  she  in  plain  terms  b^sed  pardon  far 
the  accusation  conveyed  in  her  firstletter,  —  Colo- 
nel Osborne  had  started  on  his  deceitful  little  joor^ 
ney  to  Cockchaffiogton,  and  Mr.  Bozzle,  the  ex- 
policeman  who  had  him  in  hand,  had  already  a^ed 
nis  way  to  Nnncombe  Putney. 

When  CoUmel  0^>wne  learned  that  Louis  Tre- 
velyan had  brc^n  no  his  establishment  in  Cniaoo 
Street,  and  had  sent  Sua  wife  away  into  a  bazbanras 
retirement  in  Dartmoor,— fiir  suck  was  the  nature 
of  ^  information  on  the  mbjeet  whidt  waa  spread 
among  Trevelyan's  friends  in  Ixmdon ;  and  when  he 
was  made  aware  also  that  all  this  was  done  oa  his 
account,  —  because  he  was  so  closely  intimate  with 
Trevelyan's  wife,  and  because  Trevelyan's  wife  was, 
and  perusted  in  continuing  to  be,  so  closely  intimate 
with  him,  —  lus  vanity  was  gratified. 

Although  it  might  be  true,  and  no  doobt  was 
true,  that  be  sud  much  to  his  friends  and  to  lum- 
self  of  the  deep  soirow  which  he  felt  that  such  a 
tronUe  should  belall  bis  old  fiiend  and  his  old  fiiend's 
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dat^hter,  nevertheless,  as  he  cnrled  fats  gray  whis- 
kers before  tbe  glass,  and  made  the  most  of  Bueb 
remnant  of  hair  as  was  left  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
as  he  looked  to  the  padding  of  bia  coat,  and  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  wrinkles  beneath  his  eyes,  so 
that  in  conversation  they  might  be  as  little  apparent 
as  possible,  he  felt  more  of  pleaanre  than  of  pain  in 
regard  to  the  whole  affair.    It  was  ver^  sad  that  it 
should  be  so,  bnt  it  was  human.    Had  it  been  in  bis 
power  to  set  the  whole  matter  right  by  a  word,  he 
would  probably  have  spoken  that  word  ;  but  as  this 
was  not  possible,  as  Trevelyan  had  in  his  opinion 
made  a  gross  fool  of  himself,  as  Emily  Trevelyan 
was  very  nice,  and  not  the  less  nice  in  that  she  cer- 
tainly was  fimd  of  himself,  as  great  tyranny  had  been 
used  towards  her,  and  as  he  hinuBlf  had  adll  the 
plea  of  old  family  friendship  to  protect  his  conscience, 
— to  protect  his  conacience,  trnless  he  went  eo  &t  as  to 
make  that  plea  an  additioaal  slang  to  his  conscience, 
—  he  tlioimit  that,  as  a  man,  be  must  follow  up  the 
matter.    Hesn  was  a  ^oung  and  fashionable  and 
very  pretty  woman  banished  to  the  wilds  of  Dart- 
moor for  his  sake.    And,  as  far  aa  he  could  under- 
stand, she  would  not  have  been  so  banished  bad 
she  consented  to  say  that  she  would  give  np  her  ac- 
quaintance with  him.    In  such  circumstances  as 
tnese  was  it  possible  that  he  should  do  nothing  ? 
Various  ideas  ran  through  his  head.    He  b^an  to 
think  that,  if  Trevelyan  were  oat  of  the  way,  he 
m^ht — mi^t  perhi^  be  almost  tempted  to  make 
this  wtKDui  his  wifh.   She  was  so  nice  uat  he  almost 
tbooght  that  he  might  be  rash  enough  for  that,  al- 
thoagh  he  knew  well  the  satisfitction  of  beii^  a 
bachelor ;  but  as  the  thought  suggested  itself  to  mm, 
he  was  well  awure  that  he  was  thinking  of  a  thing 
quite  distant  from  him.   The  reader  is  not  to  sup- 
pose that  Colonel  Osborne  meditated  any  making 
away  with  the  husband.   Our  Colonel  was  certtun- 
ly  not  the  man  for  a  murder.    Nor  did  be  even 
think  of  running  away  with  his  friend's  daughter. 
Though  he  told  bimself  that  he  could  dispose  of  his 
wrinkles  satisfactorily,  still  he  knew  himself  and  his 
powers  sulBciently  to  be  aware  that  he  was  no  long- 
er fit  to  be  the  hero  of  such  a  romance  as  that.  He 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  there  was  much  labor 
to  be  gone  throngh  in  running  away  with  another 
man's  wift ;  and  uat  the  results,  in  respect  to  per- 
sonal comfort,  are  not  always  happy.  But  what  if 
Mrs.  IVevelyan  were  to  cfivorce  herself  from  her 
husband  on  the  score  of  her  husband's  cruelty  ? 
Varioos  horrors  were  related  as  to  the  man's  treat- 
xnent  of  bis  wife.   By  some  it  was  said  that  she  was 
in  the  prison  on  Dartmoor, —  or,  if  not  actually  in 
the  prison,  an  arrangement  which  the  prison  disci- 
pline might  perhaps  make  difficult,  —  that  she  was 
in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  prison  warden,  who 
pcHsessed  a  prim  cottage  and  a  prim  wife,  just  out- 
side the  prison  walls.    Colonel  Osborne  did  not 
bimself  believe  even  so  much  as  this,  but  he  did  be- 
lieve that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  been  banished  to  some 
inhospitable  region,  to  some  dreary,  comfortless  abode, 
of  which,  as  the  wife  of  a  man  of  fortune,  she  would 
have  great  ground  to  complun.   So  thinking,  he 
did  not  prorably  declare  to  himself  that  a  divorce 
should  be  obtainedf  and  tiiat,  in  such  event,  .he  would 
marry  the  lady.   But  ideas  came  across  his  nucd  in 
;bat  direction.   Trevelvan  was  a  cruel  Bluebeard. 
Bmily  —  lu  be  was  studious  to  call  Mi&  Trevelyan 
—  was  a  dear  injured  saint    And  as  for  himself, 
.hoagh  he  acknowledged  to  bimself  that  the  lum- 
bago pinched  him  now  and  again,  so  that  he  could 
tot  rise  from  his  chur  with  all  the  alacrity  of  youth, 


yet,  when  he  walked  along  PaTl  Mall  with  his  coat 
properly  buttraed,  he  could  not  but  observe  that  a 
great  many  young  women  looked  at  bim  with  ad- 
miring eyes. 

It  was  thus  with  no  settled  scheme  that  the  Colo- 
nel went  to  i^ork,  and  made  inquiries,  and  asco 
tained  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  address  in  'Devonshire. 
When  he  learned  it,  he  thought  that  he  had  done 
much  ;  though,  in  truth,  there  had  been  no  secrecy 
in  the  matter.  Scores  of  people  knew  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan's  address  besides  the  news-vender  who  sup- 
plied her  paper,  from  whose  boy  Colonel  Osborne's 
servant  obtained  the  information.  But  when  the  in- 
formation bad  been  obtained,  it  was  expedient  that 
it  shoidd  be  used ;  and  therefore  Ctdonel  Osborne 
wrote  Ihe  fiidloving  letter :  — 

*■  AoMUTs  Club,  July,  81, 180^ 

"  Dkab  Ekilt,"— 

Twice  the  Colonel  wrote  Dearest  Emily,  and 
twice  he  tore  the  sheet  on  which  the  words  were 
written.  He  longed  to  be  ardent,  but  still  it  was  so 
necessary  to  be  prudent  I  He  was  not  quite  sure  of 
the  lady.  Women  sometimes  tell  their  husbands, 
even  when  they  have  quarrelled  with  them.  And 
although  ardent  expressions  in  writing  to  pretty 
women  are  pleasant  to  male  writers,  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant for  a  gentleman  to  be  asked  what  on  earth  he 
means  by  that  sort  of  thing  at  his  time  of  life.  The 
Colonel  gave  half  an  hour  to  the  consideration,  and 
then  began  the  letter.  Dear  Emily.  _  If  prudence  be 
the  soul  of  valor,  may  it  not  be  considered  also  the 
very  mainspring  or  perhaps  the  pivot,  of  lore  ? 

"Dear  Emti.t, — 

"  I  need  hardly  tell  yon  with  what  dismay  I  have 
heard  of  all  that  has  taken  place  in  Curzon  Street. 
I  fear  that  yon  must  have  suffered  much,  and  that 

;"'on  are  suffering  now.  It  is  an  inexpressible  re- 
ief  to  me  to  hear  that  yon  have  your  child  with 
you,  and  Nora.  But,  nevertheless,  to  have  your 
nome  taken  away  from  you,  to  be  sent  ont  of  Lon- 
don, to  be  banished  from  all  society!  And  for 
what  V  The  manner  in  which  the  mrads  of  some 
men  woric  is  quite  incomprebennUe. 

"  As  for  myself,  I  foel  that  I  have  lost  the  company 
of  a  friend  whom  indeed  I  can  very  ill  spare.  I 
have  a  thousand  tlungs  to  say  to  yoa,  and  among 
them  one  or  two  whi^  I  feel  that  I  must  say,  — 
that  I  ought  to  say.  As  it  happens,  an  <dd  school- 
fellow <^  mine  is  vicar  of  Cockchaffington,  a  village 
which  I  find  by  the  map  is  very  new  to  Knncombe 
Putney.  I  saw  him  in  town  last  spring,  and  be  tiien 
asked  me  to  pay  him  a  visit.  There  u  something 
in  his  church  which  people  go  to  see,  and  thoush  I 
don't  understand  churches  much,  I  shall  go  anu  see 
it  I  shall  run  down  on  Wednesday,  and  shall  sleep 
at  the  inn  at  Lissboro'.  I  see  that  Lissboro'  is  a 
market  town,  and  I  suppose  there  is  an  inn.  I 
shall  go  over  to  my  (Wend  on  the  Thursday,  bu^ 
shall  return  to  Lissboro'.  Though  a  man  be  ever  so 
eager  to  see  a  church  door-way,  be  need  not  sleep  at 
the  parsonage.  On  the  following  day  I  will  get 
over  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  I  hope  that  yon 
will  see  me.  Conndering  my  long  friendship  with 
you,  and  my  great  attacEment  to  your  father  and 
mother,  I  do  not  think  that  strictest  martinet 
would  tell  you  that  yon  need  bentate  in  the  matter. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Trevelyan  twice  at  the  club, 
but  he  has  not  spoken  to  me.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I  could  not,  of  course,  speak  to  bim.  Indeed, 
I  may  say  that  my  feelings  towards  him  Just  at  prtt- 
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ent  are  of  sach  a  natnre  as  to  preclade  me  from  do- 
iog  so  witb  any  appearance  of  cordiality. 

'*  Dear  EiDuy,  believe  me  now,  as  always,  your 
affectionate  friend,       u  Frederic  OsBOimE." 

When  he  read  that  letter  over  to  himself  a  sec- 
ond time,  he  felt  quite  sure  that  he  had  not  com- 
mitted himself.  Even  if  his  friend  were  to  send  the 
letter  to  her  husband,  tt  could  not  do  him  any  harm. 
He  was  aware  that  he  might  have  dilated  more  on 
the  old  friendship  between  himself  and  Sir  Marma- 
dake,  but  he  experienced  a  certain  distaste  to  the 
mention  of  things  appertaining  to  years  long  past. 
It  did  not  quite  suit  him,  in  hb  present  frame  of 
mind,  to  speak  of  his  regard  in  those  quasi-paternal 
terms  which  he  would  have  used  had  it  satisfied  bim 
to  represent  himself  simply  as  her  father's  friend. 
Hia  language,  therefore,  had  been  a  litde  doubtful, 
so  that  the  lady  might,  if  she  were  so  minded,  look 
upon  bim  in  that  tender  light  in  which  her  huaband 
had  certunly  chosen  to  r^ard  him. 

When  the  letter  was  handed  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
she  at  once  took  it  with  her  up  to  her  own  room,  so 
that  she  might  be  alone  when  she  read  it.  The 
handwriting  was  quite  familiar  to  her,  and  she  did 
not  choose  that  even  her  sister  should  see  it.  She 
had  told  herself  twenty  times  over,  that,  while  living 
at  Nuncombo  Putney,  she  was  not  living  under  the 
guardianship  of  Mrs.  Stanbury.  She  would  consent 
to  live  under  the  guardianship  of  no  one,  as  her 
husband  did  not  choose  to  remain  with  her  and  pro- 
tect her.  She  had  done  no  wrong,  and  she  would 
submit  to  no  other  authority  than  that  of  her  legal 
lord  and  master.  Not,  according  to  her  views  of 
bef  own  poution,  was  it  in  his  power  to  depute  that 
authority  to  others.  He  had  caosed  the  separatioD, 
and  now  she  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  her  own 
actions.  In  itself,  a  correspondence  between  her 
and  her  father's  old  iriend  was  in  no  degree  crimi- 
nal, or  even  faulty.  There  was  no  reason,  moral, 
social,  or  religious,  why  an  old  man,  over  fifty,  who 
bad  known  her  all  her  life,  should  not  write  to  her. 
But  yet  she  could  not  say  aloud  before  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury,  and  Priscilli,  and  her  sister,  that  she  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Colonel  Osborne.  She  felt 
that  the  color  had  come  to  her  cheek,  and  that  she 
could  not  even  walk  out  of  the  room  as  though  the 
letter  had  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her. 

And  would  it  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference 
had  there  been  nobody  there  to  see  her?  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  was  certainly  not  in  love  with  Colonel 
Osborne.  She  was  not  more  so  now  than  she  bad 
been  when  her  father's  friend,  purposely  dressed 
for  the  occasion^  had  helped  her  in  the  vestry  of 
the  church  in  which  she  was  married,  and  bad  given 
her  a  blessing,  which  was  then  Intended  to  be  semi- 
paternal,  —  as  from  an  old  man  to  a  young  woman. 
She  was  not  in  love  with  him,  —  never  would  be, 
never  could  be  in  love  with  him.  Reader,  you  may 
believe  in  her  so  far  as  that.  But  where  is  the  wo- 
man, who,  when  she  is  neglected,  thrown  over,  and 
suspected  by  the  man  that  she  loves,  will  not  feel 
the  desire  of  some  sympathy,  some  solicitude,  some 
show  of  regard  from  another  man?  This  woman's 
life,  too,  had  not  hitherto  been  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Clock  House  at  Nuncombe 
Putney  afforded  to  her  all  that  she  desired. 

She  had  been  there  now  a  month,  and  was  almost 
sick  from  the  want  of  excitement.  And  she  was 
fun  of  wrath  against  her  husband.  Why  had  bo 
sent  her  there  to  break  her  heart  in  a  dia^aceful  re- 
tirement, when  aha  bad  never  wronged  him  ?  From 


morning  to  night  she  had  no  employment,  no  amuse- 
ment, nothing  to  satisfy  her  cravings.    Why  was 
she  to  be  doomed  to  such  an  existence  ?   She  had 
declared  that,  as  long  as  she  could  bave  ber  boy 
with  her,  she  would  be  happy.    She  was  allowed  to 
have  her  boy;  but  she  wu  anything  but  happy. 
When  she  received  Colonel  Osborne's   letter, — 
white  she  held  it  in  her  hand  still  unopened,  she 
never  for  a  moment  thought  that  that  could  make 
her  happy.    But  there  was  in  it  something  of  ex- 
citement.   And  she  painted  the  man  to  benelf  in 
brighter  colors  now  than  she  had  ever  given  to  him 
in  Tier  former  portraits.    He  cared  for  her.  He 
was  gracious  to  her.    He  appreciated  her  talenta, 
her  beauty,  and  her  conduct    He  knew  that  she 
deserved  a  treatment  very  different  from  that  ac- 
corded to  her  by  her  husband.    'Why  should  she 
reject  the  sympathy  of  ber  father's  oldest  friend,  be- 
cause ber  husKind  was  madly  jealous  about  an  tAd 
man  ?   Her  husband  had  chosen  to  send  ber  away, 
and  to  leave  her,  so  that  she  must  act  on  her  own 
judgment.    Acting  on  her  own  judgment,  she  read 
Colonel  Osbonie's  letter  from  first  to  last.  She 
knew  that  he  was  wrongto  speak  of  coming  to  Nun- 
combe Putney ;  but  yet  she  thought  that  she  would 
see  bim.    She  had  a  dim  perception  that  she  was 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  on  broken 
ground  which  might  fall  under  her  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  and  yet  she  would  not  retreat  from 
the  danger.    Though  Colonel  Osborne  was  wrong, 
very  wrong,  in  coming  to  see  her,  yet  she  liked  him 
for  coming.    Though  she  would  be  half  afrud  to 
tell  her  news  to  Mrs.  Stanbury,  and  more  than  half 
afraid  to  tell  Priscilla,  yet  she  liked  the  excitement 
of  the  fear.   Nora  would  scold  ber;  but  Nora's 
scolding  she  thought  she  could  answer.   And  then 
it  was  not  the  fact  tbat  C<donel  Osborne  was  coming 
down  to  Devonshire  to  see  her.   He  was  coming  as 
far  as  Lissboro'  to  see  bis  friend  at  Cockchaffingtoa. 
And  when  at  Lissboro',  was  it  likely  that  he  should 
leave  the  neighborhood  without  seeing  the  daughter 
of  his  old  ally  ?    And  why  should  be  do  so  ?  Was 
he  to  be  unnatural  in  his  conduct,  unciril,  and  un- 
friendly, because  Mr.  Trevelyan  bad  been  foolish, 
suspicious,  and  insane? 

So  ai^uing  with  herself,  she  answered  Colonel 
Osborne's  letter  before  she  had  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject to  any  one  in  the  house,  and  this  was  her  an- 
swer :  — 

"  My  dear  Colonel  Osborxe,  — 

"I  must  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment  to  decide 
whether  yon  will  come  to  Nuncombe  Putney  or  not. 
There  are  reasons  which  would  seem  to  make  it  ex- 
pedient that  you  should  stay  away,  even  though 
circumstances  arc  bringing  you  into  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  But  of  these  reasons  I  will  leave 
you  to  be  the  judge.  I  will  never  let  it  be  said  that 
I  myself  have  had  cause  to  dread  the  visit  of  any 
old  friend.  Nevertheless,  if  you  stay  away,  I  sh^ 
understand  why  you  do  so. 

"Personally,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  —  as  I 
have  always  been.  It  seems  odd  to  me  that  I  can- 
not write  in  warmer  tones  to  my  father's  and  moth- 
er'a  oldest  friend.  Of  course,  you  will  underatand 
that  though  I  shall  readily  see  you  if  you  call,  I 
cannot  ask  you  to  stay.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not 
now  living  in  my  own  bonsc.  I  am  staying  witb 
Mrs.  StaoDury,  and  the  place  is  called  the  Clock 
House.  u  Yours  very  sincerely, 

«  Emily  Trkvslyan. 


''Tbe  Clock  IIotiSE,  Ncficmiaa  Pctxh^  Moadajr.' 
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Soon  after  she  bad  written  it,  Nora  came  into  ber 
room,  and  at  once  asked  concerning  the  letter 
which  she  bad  seen  delivered  to  her  sister  that 
morning. 

*'It  was  from  Colonel  Osborne,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan. 

"  From  Colonel  Oabome !    How  very  wrong ! " 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  is  wrong  at  all  Because  Louts 
ifl  footisb  and  mad,  that  cannot  make  another  man 
wron^  for  doing  the  most  (vdinaiy  thing  in  the 
worid." 

"  I  bad  hoped  it  had  been  from  Louis,"  said  Nora. 

*'  O  dear,  no.  He  is  by  no  means  bo  considerate. 
I  do  not  suppose  I  sbsll  bear  from  bim  till  be 
chooses  to  give  some  fresh  order  abont  myself  or  my 
cbitd.  He  will  hardly  trouble  bimself  to  write  to 
me,  unless  be  takes  ap  some  new  freak  to  show  me 
that  he  is  my  master. 

"  And  what  does  Colonel  Osborne  say  ?  " 

"  He  is  coming  here." 

"  Coming  here  ?  "  almost  shoated  Nora. 

"  Yes,  absolutely  here.  Does  it  sound  to  you  as 
if  Lncifer  himself  were  aboat  to  show  his  face.  The 
fact  is,  he  happens  to  have  a  friend  in  the  oeighboi^ 
hood  whom  he  has  long  promised  to  visit ;  and,  as 
he  must  be  at  Lissboro',  be  does  not  choose  to  go 
away  without  the  compliment  a  call.  It  will  be 
as  much  to  you  as  to  me." 

"I  don't  want  to  see  bim  in  the  least,"  said 
Nora. 

*'  There  is  bis  letter.   As  ^ou  seem  to  be  so  sus- 
picious, you  had  better  read  it." 
'  Then  Nora  read  it. 

"  And  there  is  a  copy  of  my-  answer,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  "  I  shall  keep  both,  because  I  know  so 
well  what  ill-natured  things  people  will  say." 

"  Dear  Emily,  do  not  send  it,"  said  Nora. 

"  Indeed  I  shall.  I  will  not  be  frightened  by  bug- 
bears. And  I  will  not  be  driven  to  confess  to  any 
man  on  earth  that  I  am  afraid  to  see  him.  Why 
sbould  I  be  afraid  of  Colonel  Osborne  ?  I  will  not 
submit  to  acknowledge  that  there  can  be  any  dan- 
ger in  Colonel  Osborne.  Were  I  to  do  so,  I  should 
be  repeating  the  insult  against  myself.  If  my  bue- 
band  wished  to  guide  me  in  such  matters,  why  did 
be  not  stay  widi  Die  ?  " 

Then  she  went  out  into  the  village  and  posted 
the  letter.  Nora  meaowbile  was  t^mking  wnetber 
abe  would  call  in  the  asristance  of  PriMmla  Stan- 
bary ;  but  she  did  not  like  to  take  any  sucb  a  step 
in  opposition  to  ber  uster. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

SnOWINO   nOTT  COtOSEL  OBnOBNB  WKXT  TO  Nl\N- 
COMBG  PDTNBV. 

Colonel  Osborne  was  expected  at  Nuncombe 
Putney  on  the  Friday,  and  it  was  Thursday  even- 
ing before  either  Mrs.  Stanbury  or  Prisoilla  was 
told  of  bis  cominp.  Emily  bad  argued  the  mat- 
ter with  Nora,  declaring  that  she  would  make  the 
communicaUoD  herself,  and  that  she  would  make 
it  when  she  pleased  and  how  she  pleased.  "  If  Mrs. 
Stanbury  tbinks,"  sud  she,  "  that  I  am  i^oing  to  be 
treated  as  a  prisoner.  Or  that  I  will  not  judge  myself 
as  to  whom  I  may  see,  or  whom  I  may  not  see,  she 
is  very  much  mistaken."  Nora  felt  that,  were  she 
to  give  information  to  those  ladies  in  opposition  to 
ber  sister's  wishes,  she  would  express  suspicion  on 
ber  own  part  by  doingao ;  and  she  was  silent.  On 
that  same  Thursday,  Priscilla  bad  written  her  last 


defiant  letter  to  ber  aunt, —  that  letter  in  which  she 
bad  cautioned  her  aunt  to  make  no  further  accusa- 
tion without  being  sure  of  her  facts.  To  Priscilla's 
imagination  that  coming  of  Lucifer  in  person  of 
which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  nad  spoken  would  hardly 
have  been  worse  than  the  coming  of  Colooel  Os- 
borne. When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared 
the  fact  on  the  Thursday  evening,  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  speak  of  the  threatened  visit  in  an  ordinary 
voice,  and  as  of  an  ordinair  circumstance,  it  was  as 
thoujih  a  thunderbolt  had  »lleD  upon  them. 

"  Colonel  Osborne  coming  here ! "  said  Priscilla, 
mindful  of  the  Stanbury  correspondence,  mindful 
<tf  the  evil  tongues  of  the  world. 

"And  why  not?"  demanded  Mrs.  IVevelyan, 
wbo  had  heard  notlung  of  the  Stanbury  correspond- 
ence. 

"  O  dear,  0  dear  I  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Stanbury, 
who,  of  course,  was  aware  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  the  Clock  House  and  the  bouse  m  the 
Close,  though  the  letters  had  been  written  by  her 
daoghter. 

^ra  was  determined  to  stand  up  for  her  sister, 
whatever  might  be  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

"  I  wish  Colonel  Osborne  were  not  coming,"  said 
she,  "  because  it  makes  a  foolish  fuss ;  but  I  cannot 
understand  bow  anybody  can  suppose  it  to  be  wrong 
that  Emily  sbould  see  papa's  very  oldest  friend  in 
the  world." 

**  But  why  is  be  conung  ?  "  demanded  Priscilla. 

"  Because  be  wants  to  see  an  old  acquaintance  at 
Cockchaffinffhrn,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  "  and  there 
is  a  wondeiful  chnrcb-door  there." 

"  A  church-fiddlestick ! "  said  Priscilla. 

The  matter  was  debated  througbont  all  the  even- 
ing. At  one  time  there  was  a  great  quarrel  be- 
tween the  ladies,  and  then  there  was  a  reconciliation. 

The  point  on  which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  stood  with 
the  greatest  firmness  was  this,  —  that  it  did  not  be-_, 
come  her,  as  a  married  woman  whose  conduct  bad 
always  been  good,  and  who  was  more  careful  as  to 
that  than  she  was  even  of  her  name,  to  be  ashamed 
to  meet  any  man.  "  Why  should  I  not  see  Colonel 
Osborne,  or  Colonel  anybody  else  wbo  might  call 
hero  with  the  same  justification  for  calling  which 
his  old  friendship  gives  him?  " 

Priscilla  endeavored  to  explun  to  her  that  her 
husband's  known  wishes  ought  to  hinder  her  from 
dmng  so. 

"  My  husband  should  have  remained  with  me,  to 
expre.s8  his  wishes,"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  replied. 

Neither  could  Mrs.  Stanbury  nor  could  Priscilla 
bring  herself  to  say  that  the  man  shonld  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  house.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
in  the  beat  of  her  angor,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared 
that,  were  any  sucb  threat  held  oat  to  her,  she  would 
leave  the  house  and  see  Colonel  Osborne  in  the 
street,  or  at  the  inn. 

"  No,  Emily,  —  no,"  said  Nora. 

"  But  I  wilL  I  will  not  submit  to  be  treated  as  a 
guilty  woman  or  as  a  prisoner.  They  may  say  what 
they  like,  but  I  won't  be  shut  up." 

**  No  one  has  tried  to  shut  you  up,"  sud  Priscilla. 

**  You  are  afraid  of  that  old  woman  at  Exeter," 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  for  by  this  time  the  facts  of  the 
Stanbury  correspondence  had  all  been  elidtcd  in 
general  conversation  ;  "  and  ^et  you  know  bow  un- 
charitable and  malicious  she  is." 

"  We  are  not  afraid  of  her,"  said  Priscilla.  "  We 
are  afraid  of  nothing  but  of  doing  wrong." 

"  And  will  it  be  wron^  to  let  an  old  gentleman 
come  into  the  house,"  aaid  Nora,  "  who  is  nearly 
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sixty,  and  who  has  known  na  ever  nnca  we  were 

born?" 

"If  he  is  nearlj  sixty,  PriBcnia,"  sud  "Mrs.  Stan- 
baiy,  "  that  does  seem  to  malte  a  diflerence."  Mrs. 
Stuibnry  herself  was  onljrjtut  rixty,  and  she  felt 
herself  to  be  quite  an  old  woman. 

"  They  may  be  derils  at  eighty,"  sud  ^iscilla. 

"Cdonel  Osborne  u  not  a  devil  at  all,"  said 
Nora. 

"  Bat  mamma  b  so  fooliBb,"  said  Friscilla.  "  The 
man's  age  does  not  matter  in  the  least." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury,  very  bamUy. 

At  that  time  the  quarrel  was  razing,  bot  after- 
wards came  the  reconciliation.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  Stanbary  coirespondence,  the  fact  of  Colonel  Os- 
borne's threatened  visit  would  have  been  admitted 
as  a  thing  necessai^,  —  as  a  disagreeable  necessity ; 
but  how  was  the  visit  to  be  admitted  and  passed  over 
in  the  teeth  of  that  correspondence?  Priscilla  felt 
Tery  keenly  the  pecaliar  cruelty  of  her  position. 
Of  course,  Aunt  StanbrnT*  wouhi  hear  d  the  visit. 
Indeed,  xny  secrec;^  in  matter  was  not  compaU- 
ble  with  Priscilla's  ideas  of  honesty.  Her  annt  had 
^logized  humbly  for  having  said  that  Colonel  Os- 
borne had  been  at  Nuncombe.  That  apology,  doubt- 
less, had  been  dae.  Colonel  Osborne  had  not  been 
at  Nancombe  when  the  accusation  had  been  made, 
and  the  accusation  had  been  unjust  and  false.  But 
his  coming  had  been  spoken  of  by  Priscilla  in  her 
own  letters  as  an  occurrence  which  was  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Her  anger  against  her  aunt  had  been 
for  saying  that  the  man  had  come,  not  for  objecting 
to  such  a  visit.  And  now  the  man  was  coming,  and 
Annt  Stanbury  would  know  all  about  it.  How 
great,  how  terrible,  how  crushing,  would  be  Aunt 
otanbury's  triomph  I 

"  I  must  write  and  tell  her,"  sud  Priscilla. 

*'  I  am  sure  I  sbdl  not  obiect,"  s^  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan. 

"  And  Hugh  must  be  told,"  said  "Mrs.  Stanboiy. 

"  You  may  tell  all  Uie  world,  if  you  Hke,**  siud 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

In  this  way  it  was  settled  among  them  that  Colonel 
Osborne  was  to  be  received.  On  the  next  morning, 
Friday  morning,  Colonel  Osborne,  doubtless  having 
heard  something  of  Mrs.  Crocket  from  his  friend  at 
Cockchaffington,  was  up  early,  and  had  himself 
driven  over  to  Nuncombe  Putney  before  breakfast. 
The  ever-watchful  Bozzte  was,  of  course,  at  his 
heels ;  or,  rather,  not  at  his  beels  on  the  first  two 
mites  of  the  journey.  For  Bozzle,  with  painful 
zeal,  bad  made  binuelf  aware  of  all  the  facts,  and 
had  started  on  the  Nuncombe.  Putney  road  half  an 
hour  before  the  Coloners  fly  was  in  motion.  And 
when  the  fly  passed  him,  he  was  l^ng  discreetly  hid- 
den behind  an  old  oak.  The  driver,  bowevo',  bad 
caught  a  ^impse  of  him  as  he  was  topping  a  hitl, 
ana  having  seen  him  about  on  the  previous  day,  and 
perceiving  that  he  was  dressed  in  a  decent  coat  and 
trousers,  and  that  nevertheless,  he  was  not  a  gentle- 
man, began  to  suspect  that  be  was  —  somebody. 
There  was  a  great  deal  said  afterwards  about  Boz- 
zle in  Mrs.  Clegg's  yard  at  Lissboro' ;  but  the  Liss- 
boro*  mind  was  never  able  to  satisfy  itself  altogether 
respecting  Bozzle  and  his  mission.  As  to  Colonel 
Osborne  and  his  mission,  the  Lissboro'  mind  did  sat- 
isfy itself  with  much  certainty.  The  horse  was 
hardly  taken  from  out  of  Colonel  Osborne's  fly  in 
Mrs.  Crocket's  yard,  when  Bozzle  stepped  into  the 
vill^  by  a  paui  which  he  had  alroady  dtscOTered, 
and  soon  busied  himself  among  the  tombs  in  Ao 


churchyard.  Now,  one  comer  of  the  churchyard 
was  immediately  opposite  to  the  one  gate  leading 
into  the  Clock  House.  "  Drat  'un,"  said  the  wood- 
en-Ie^ed  postman,  still  sitting  on  his  donkey,  to 
Mrs.  ^oeket^  hostler,  if  there  be*ant  the  chap  as 
was  here  yesterday  when  I  was  a  startaog,  and  I 
zeed  'an  in  Lezbro*  Street  tUck  veir  mominK." 
*'  He  be'ant  arter  no  good,  that  'un,"  said  the  hostler. 
After  that  a  close  watch  was  kept  upon  the  watcher. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Osborne  had  ordered 
his  breakfast  at  the  Stag  and  Antlers,  and  had 
adced  questions  as  to  the  position  of  the  Clock 
House.  He  was  altc^ther  ignorant  of  Mr.  Bozzle, 
although  Mr.  Bozzle  had  been  on  his  track  now 
for  two  days  and  two  nights.  He  bad  determined, 
as  he  came  on  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  that  he  would 
not  be  shamefaced  about  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  not  so  keen  in  the  matter 
aa  he  bad  been  when  he  planned  his  journey  in 
London  ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  really  tried  to  mike 
himself  believe  that  be  had  come  all  the  way  to  the 
conSnes  of  Dartmoor  to  see  the  porch  of  (kcikchaf- 
fington  Church.  The  sesnon  in  London  was  over, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Os- 
borne that  he  should  do  something  with  himself  be- 
fore he  went  down  to  the  Scotch  bouse.  He  had 
long  desired  to  see  something  of  the  mostiHctaresque 
county  in  England ;  and  now,  as  he  sat  eating  bis 
breakfast  in  Mrs.  Crocket's  parlor,  he  almost  looked 
upon  his  dear  Emily  as  a  subsidiary  attraction.  **  O, 
that 's  the  Clock  House,"  be  said  to  Mrs.  Crocket. 
"  No,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury  ;  very  respectable  lady,  so  I  have  heard ; 
widow  of  a  clergyman  ;  ah,  yes ;  son  up  in^ondon  ;  ' 
I  know  him ;  —  always  writing  books,  is  he  ?S,  Very 
clever,  I  dare  say.  But  there 's  a  lady  —  indeed, 
two  ladies  —  whom  I  do  know.  Mrs.  iVevelyan  is 
there,  I  think,  —  and  Miss  Rowley." 

"You be'ant  Meister Trevelyan,  —  be7on?"8ud 
Mrs.  Crocket,  lookingat  him  very  hard. 

«  No,  I 'm  not  Mr.T'revelyan." 

"Nor  yet  *the  Colonel'  diey  doo  be  talking 
about  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  am  a  colonel.  I  don't  know  why 
anybody  should  talk  about  me.  I'll  just  step  out 
now,  however,  and  see  my  friends." 

Mjt's  madam's  lover,"  said  Mrs.  Crocket  to  her- 
self, "as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs."  As  she  said  so. 
Colonel  Osborne  boldly  walked  across  the  village, 
and  pulled  the  bell  at  the  iron  gate,  while  Bozzle, 
crouching  among  the  tombs,  saw  the  handle  in  his 
hand.  "There  ne  is,"  swd  Priscilla.  Everybody 
in  the  Clock  House  had  known  that  the  fly,  which 
they  had  seen,  had  brought  **the  Colonel"  into 
Nuncombe  Putney.  Everybody  had  known  that 
bo  had  breakfasted  at  the  Stag  and  Antlers.  And 
everybody  now  knew  that  he  was  at  the  gate,  ring- 
ing the  beU.  "Into  the  drawing-room,"  said  Mrs. 
Stanbury,  with  a  fearful,  tremulous  whisper,  to  the 
girl  who  went  across  the  little  garden  in  front 
to  open  tbe  iron  gate.  The  girl  felt  as  though 
Apollyon  were  there,  and  as  though  she  were  called 
upon  to  admit  Apollyon.  Mrs.  Stanbury,  having 
uttered  her  whisper,  hurried  away  up  stairs.  Pris- 
cilla held  her  ground  in  the  parlor,  determined  to 
be  near  the  scene  of  action  it  there  might  be  need. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  she  peeped  from 
behind  the  curtain,  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  terrible  man,  whose  coming  to  Nuncombe  Put- 
oeyshe  regarded  as  so  severe  a  misfortune. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  had  all  been  arranged. 
Mrs.  TrevcJyan  and  Noratogeth»  received  Colonel 
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Osborne  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  understood 
that  Kora  wu  to  remain  there  during  the  ^hole 
visit.  "  It  is  horrible  to  think  that  such  a  precau- 
tion should  be  necessary,'*  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  said, 
"but  perhaps  it  may  be  best.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  the  malice  of  people  m^  not  invent" 

"  My  dear  girls,"  siud  the  Colonel,  "  I  am  delight- 
ed to  see  you,  and  he  gave  a  hand  to  each. 

"  We  are  not  very  cheeriiil  here,"  said  ISiB. 
Trevelyan,  "as  you  may  imagine." 

"  But  the  scenery  is  beautiful,"  said  Nora ;  "  and 
the  people  we  are  living  with  are  kind  and 
nice." 

*'  I  am  very  glad  of  th^t,"  said  the  Colonel.  Then 
there  was  a  pause,  and  it  seemed,  for  a  moment  or 
two,  that  none  of  them  knew  how  to  begin  a  general 
conversation.  Golond  Oabome  was  quite  sure,  by 
this  time,  that  he  had  come  down  to  Devcnuhire 
with  the  express  object  of  seeing  the  door  of  the 
church  at  Ckwkcb^^ngton,  and  Mrs!  Trevelyan  wu 
beginning  to  think  that  he  certainly  had  not  come 
to  see  her.  "  Have  you  heard  from  your  father 
since  you  have  been  here  ?  "  asked  the  UoloneL 

Then  there  was  an  explanation  about  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  and  Lady  Rojrley.  Mr.  Trevelyan's  name 
was  not  mentioned ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan  stated  that 
she  had  explained  to  her  mother  all  the  painful  cir- 
cumstances of  her  present  life.  Sir  Marmaduke,  as 
Colonel  Osborne  was  aware,  was  expected  to  be  in 
England  in  the  spring,  and  Lady  Rowley  would,  of 
course,  come  witn  bun.  Nora  thought  that  they 
might  probably  now  come  before  that  time;  but 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared  that  it  was  out  of  the 
quesdon  that  they  shoold  do  so.  She  was  sore  that 
her  &ther  could  not  leave  the  islands  except  when 
he  did  so  in  obedience  to  official  orders.  The 
expense  of  doing  so  would  be  roinous  to  him.  And 
what  good  would  he  do  ?  In  tiaa  way  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  family  conversation,  in  which  Colonel 
Osborne  was  able  to  take  a  part ;  but  not  a  word 
was  said  about  Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Nor  did  "the  Colonel"  find  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  a  3pEu*k  of  that  sentiment  ior  the  purpose 
of  expressing  which  he  had  made  this  journey  to 
Devonshire.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  make  love  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  even  when  that  love  is 
all  fair  and  above-board ;  but  it  is  quite  impractica- 
ble to  do  so  to  a  married  lady,  when  that  married 
lady's  sister  is  present  No  more  fntile  visit  than 
tibis  of  Colonel  Osborne's  to  the  Clock  House  was 
ever  made.  And  yet,  thoagh  not  a  word  was 
spoken  to  which  Mr.  Trevalyan  himself  could  have 
taken  the  slightest  exception,  the  vidt,  futile  as  it 
was,  con^  notbnt  do  an  enonnons  deal  of  harm. 

Mrs.  Crocket  had  already  guessed  that  the  fine 
gentleman  down  from  London  was  the  lover  of  the 
married  lady  at  the  Clock  House,  who  was  separated 
from  her  husband.  The  wooden-legged  postman 
and  the  hostler  were  not  long  in  connecting  the  man 
among  the  tombstones  with  the  visitor  to  the  house. 
Trevelyan,  as  we  are  aware,  already  knew  that 
Colonel  Osborne  was  in  the  neighborhood.  And 
poor  Priscilla  Staiibury  was  now  exposed  to  the 
terrible  necessity  of  owning  the  truth  to  her  aunt. 
"  The  Colonel,"  when  he  had  sat  an  hour  with  his 
young  friends,  took  his  leave ;  and,  as  he  walked 
back  to  Mrs.  Crocket's,  and  ordered  that  his  fly 
mi^ht  be  ^t  ready  for  him,  his  mind  was  heavy 
wiui  the  disujreeable  feeling  that  he  had  made  an 
ass  of  himself  The  whole  ^lir  had  been  a  failure ; 
and  though  he  m^ht  be  able  to  pass  olT  the  porch 
at  Cockchaffington  among  his  friends,  he  could  not 


but  be  aware  himself  that  he  had  spent  his  time,  his 
trouUe,  and  his  money  fbr  nothing.  He  became 
aware,  as  he  returned  to  Lissboro*,  nat,  had  he  in- 
tended to  make  any  pleasant  use  whatever  of  his 
podtion  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  the  tone  of 
his  letter  and  his  whole  mode  of  proceeding  should 
have  been  less  patriarchal.  And  he  should  have 
contrived  a  meeting  without  the  presence  of  Nora 
Rowley. 

As  soon  as  he  had  lef^  them,  Mis.  Trevelyan  went 
to  her  own  room,  sod  Nora  at  once  rejmned  Pris- 
cilla. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?  "  asked  Priscilla. 
"  O  yes ;  —  he  has  gone." 

"  What  would  I  have  gjven  that  he  had  never 

come  I " 

"  And  yet,"  stud  Nora, "  what  harm  has  he  done  ? 
I  wish  he  had  not  come,  because,  of  course,  people 
will  talk  1  Bat  noflung  was  more  natural  thui  that 
he  shoold  come  over  to  see  us  when  he  was  so  near 

us." 
"Nora!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  don't  believe  all  that  ?  £a  the  neighbor- 
hood I  I  believe  he  came  on  purpose  to  see  your 
sister,  and  I  think  that  it  was  a  dastardly  and  most 
ungentlemanlike  thing  to  do." 

"I  am  quite  sure  you  arc  wrong,  then,  —  alto- 
gether wrong,"  siud  Nora. 

"  Very  w^.  We  must  have  oar  own  opinions.  I 
am  glad  you  can  be  so  charitaUe.  But  he  should  not 
have  come  here,  —  to  this  house, — even  though  im- 
perative bunness  had  brooght  him  into  the  village. 
But  men,  in  thrar  vanity,  never  think  of  the  injury 
they  may  do  to  a  woman's  name.  Now  I  must  ^  ana 
write  to  my  aunt  I  am  not  going  to  have  it  sud 
hereafter  that  I  deceived  her.  And  then  I  shall 
write  to  Hugh.    O  dear!  O  dear ! " 

"  I  am  afr^d  we  are  a  great  trouble  to  yon." 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  because  I  like  you.  This 
is  a  great  trouble  to  me.  I  have  meant  to  be  so 
prudent,  and  with  all  my  prudence  I  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  clear  of  rocks.  And  I  have  been  so 
indignant  with  Aunt  Stanbury !  Now  I  must  go 
and  eat  humble  pie." 

Then  she  eat  humble  pie,  —  after  the  following 
fashion :  —  . 

"  Deah  Aunt  Staxbusy,  — 

"  After  what  has  passed  between  as,  I  think  it 
rieht  to  tell  yoa  that  Colonel  Osborne  has  been  at 
Nuncombe  Putnej'',  and  that  he  called  at  the  Clock 
House  this  morning.  We  did  not  see  him.  But 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Miss  Rowley,  together,  did  see 
him.    He  remained  here  i>erfaaps  an  hoar. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion this  to  you,  the  matter  being  one  in  which  you 
are  not  concerned,  were  it  not  for  our  former  cor- 
respondence. When  I  last  wrote,  I  had  no  idea  that 
he  was  coming,  —  nor  had  mamma.  And,  when  you 
first  wrote,  he  was  not  even  expected  by  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan.   The  man  you  wrote  about  was  another 

fcntleman,  as  I  told  you  before.  All  this  is  most 
iaagreeable  and  tiresome,  and  would  be  quite  non- 
sensical, but  that  circumstances  seem  to  make  it 
necessary. 

"  As  for  Colonel  Oabome,  I  wish  he  had  not  been 
here ;  but  his  coming  would  do  no  harm, — only  that 
it  will  be  talked  ^lout 

"  I  think  yoa  will  andetstand  how  it  is  that  I 
feel  myself  constrained  to  write  to  yoa.  I  do  hope 
that  yon  will  spare  mamma,  who  is  disturbed  and 
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faaraaaed  when  she  gets  tkogry  letten.  If  70a  have 
aaytluiig  to  say  to  myself,  1  don't  mind  it 
*'  Toare  truly, 

"  Pribcilla  Stanbuby. 

"Thb  Cukx  Hodbb,  Fridaj,  Augiut  6." 

She  wrote  also  to  her  brother  Hugh  \  bat  Hugh 
himself  reached  Nuncombe  Fatney  before  the  letter 
reached  him. 

Mr.  Bozzle  fratcbed  the  Colonel  out  of  the  boose, 
and  watched  him  out  of  the  Tillage.  When  the 
Colonel  was  furly  started,  Mr.  Bozzlo  walked  back 
to  Ussboro*. 

[To  be  eooUmwd.] 


ECCENTRICITIES  OF  COOKS. 

A  CEBTAiK  manmis  of  the  time  of  Louis  Qaatorze 
(is  there  anything  that  those  marquises  did  not  do  7) 
invented  a  moaical  spit,  which  only  moved  to  the 
genteetest  of  taoes,  such  aa  Water  Farted  from  the 
Sea,  and  The  Kinaet  in  Ariadne.  Evni  Tony 
Lumpkin's  friend,  the  proprietor  of  the  dancing  bear, 
woald  have  appreciated  the  foresight  and  gwd-na- 
ture  of  the  epicurean  marquis  who  wished  to  main- 
tain harmony  among  his  cooks.  The  fish  simmered 
in  six-dght  time;  the  impatient  fries  hissed  to 
an  allegro;  the  ponderous  roasts  circled  gravely 
"  splrituoeo  e  con  expressione  " ;  the  stewa  blended 
their  essences  to  solemn  aatbems.  The  snowy- 
garbed  cooks  bore  up  the  dishes  in  rhythmical 
steps,  —  the  very  mannitons  tripped  in  cadence 
from  stove  to  stove.  All  was  melody  and  or- 
der ;  the  ears  were  gratifled  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  the  nose  was  regaled  and  the  palate  sat- 
isfied. The  gathering  so  many  pleasures  into  one 
grand  bouquet  was  an  idea  worthy  of  Apiciua  him- 
self. Why  Bdchamel,  his  Majest/s  mattre  d'hdtel, 
did  not  carry  this  great  thought  further  we  do  not 
know ;  but,  posubly,  the  turnspits,  with  their  bandy 
legs  and  stolid  persistence,  may  have  been  prefera- 
ble to  the  barret  organ,  with  its  dreary  mechanism 
of  sound.  But  then  BiSchamel  invented  an  immor- 
tal sauce,  and  the  search  fbr  that  must  have  taken 
up  half  his  life,  and  left  no  time  for  lesser  cares. 

Only  one  great  cook,  aa  far  as  wc  know,  ever  de- 
stroyed himself  from  a  fanatical  love  of  Lis  profes- 
sion. Robert  was  a  ^at  chef,  but  Ue  did  not  im- 
itate Brutus;  Beauvilliers  simmered  away  his  life 
over  charcoal  fires,  but  he  never  leaped  down  a  coal- 
pit to  rival  Curtiu9 ;  Careme  was  daring  in  the  in- 
vention of  side-dishes,  but  ho  never  joined  the  Im- 

fterial  Guard  at  Waterloo  to  devote  himself  to  death, 
ike  DeciuB,  for  a  mere  abstract  idea.  This  honor 
of  martjTdom  was  reserved  alone  for  that  eminent 
disciple  tj£  St.  Laurence,  Vatel,  the  maltre  d'h6:cl  of 
the  hero  of  Bocroi,  —  the  great  Conde  himself. 
The  story  haa  been  often  told,  yet  seldom  told  at 
length.  Repeated  from  mouth  to  moutli  without 
reference  to  the  beat  original  authorities,  it  has  be- 
come, like  a  coin,  duller,  fainter  and  blunter  with 
every  hand  it  has  passed  through.  Correctly  told, 
it  is  a  singular  example  of  temporary  insanity, 
cansedby  the  sudden  excitement  of  one  uncontrolled 
idea,  and  by  a  paroxysm  of  wounded  pride.  Mad- 
ame de  Sevignu  relates  the  event  witli  a  strong 
sympathy  for  the  poor  enthusiast.  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth had  long  promised  a  vi«it  to  the  old  general 
at  Chaiitiliy,  but  had  poitponed  it  from  time  to  time, 
fearing  to  cause  Conoid  trouble  by  the  sudden  influx 
of  a  gay  and  nomerona  reUnue.  We  have,  too,  a 
shrewd  suspirioa  that  the  old  palace  at  Chaotii]/  had 


grown  rather  mouldy,  and  that  the  Ufe  led  there 
had  become  grave,  methodical,  and,  perhaps,  a  tri- 
fle dull.  The  king,  however,  finally  screwed  up  bia 
coor&ge  and  went  The  plumes  of  the  laoghing 
cowers  bruslied  the  cobwebs  off  die  old  doorways, 
and  impatient  han<to  purfied  back  the  dingy  tapes- 
tries from  rusty  doors  long  unopened.  The  kin^  ar- 
rived on  a  Thursday ;  the  collation  was  served  tn  a 
I'oom  hung  with  jonquils.  All  was  as  could  be 
wished.  Vatel  was  in  full  feather  ;  but  at  supper^ 
many  persons  coming  who  bad  not  been  expected, 
the  roast  was  wanting  at  several  tables.  This  struck 
the  fai^ful  servant  to  the  heart  It  seemed  to  bim 
an  imputation  on  bis  master,  the  great  captain,  a 
brand  of  disgrace  forever.  He  would  be  pointo»l  at 
in  Paris  and  sneered  at  in  Vienna.  He  was  heard 
to  say  several  times,  I  am  dishonored ;  I  am 
dishonored ;  this  is  a  disgrace  that  I  cannot  en- 
dure." 

Vatel  bad  evidently  been  long  overworking  bis 
brun.  He  had  been  thinkinf^  ofnothing  for  weeks 
but  how  to  make  the  ktng*s  visit  a  success,  bis  recep- 
tion worthy  of  the  grandeur,  fame,  and  hospitality 
the  prince  his  master.  He  said  to  his  friend  Gonr- 
vllle,  "  My  head  is  dizzy,  I  hate  not  slept  for  twelve 
nights;  pray,  asMst  me  in  gjving  orders."  The 
roast  being  wanting  at  the  inferior  tables  was  the  one 
idea  now  tyrannizing  over  his  mind.  GourviUe, 
alarmed,  told  the  prince ;  the  prince,  with  all  the 
kindness  of  his  nature,  went  himself  instantly  to  the 
chamber  of  Vatel,  and  said  to  him,  "  Vat«l,  all  is 
going  on  well;  nothing  could  equal  Uie  supper  of 
the  king." 

Vatel  replied,  "  Monseigneur,  your  goodness  over- 
powers me;  but  tbe  roast  was  wanting  at  two 
tables." 

« Nothing  of  the  sort,  Vatel ;  nonsense,"  said 
Condd.  **Do  not  distoess  yourself;  all  is  g(MD» 
well." 

But  Vatel's  regret  was  not  to  be  appeased. 
Kight  came ;  alas  !  the  fireworks  failed,  —  wheels, 
stars,  rockets,  —  all,  sixteen  thousand  francs'  worth. 
This  also,  no  doubt,  distresded  Vatel.  The  faithful 
fellow  was  restless.  He  rose  at  four  next  morn- 
ing, determined  to  attend  to  everything  in  per- 
son. -  Never  again  should  the  roast  be  wanting  at 
even  the  fifth  table  of  the  Comic's  hall.  To  his 
mortification  and  disgust,  everybody  was  asleep,  — 
steward,  undercooks,  marmitons,  scuUiona,  even  the 
tumaplta, — fools,  pigi,  abominations,  —  no  one  with 
a  thought,  no  one  with  a  care,  for  the  roost  and  the 
boiled.  At  the  court-yard  gate  he  meets  one  of  the 
mere  serfs,  a  purveyor  with  two  straw-bound  pack- 
ages of  fish,  —  mille  tonneres !  only  two,  and  three 
hundred  or  so  guests.  '*Ji  this  all?"  says  Vatel, 
who  baa  sent  to  a  doxen  seaports.  The  drowsy  pui^ 
veyor,  horribly  tired  with  everytbinp  that  tends  to 
early  rising,  especially  supplies  of  fiah,  roplies  care- 
lessly, "  Yes,  monsieur,"  believing  Vat^l  to  refer  to 
Calais  or  Dieppe,  oi*  wherever  the  two  bsKiketa  bad 
come  from.  Vatt^l  waited  at  the  {;at«s  for  an  hour, 
no  other  purvt^j  ora  came.  Ilis  brain  bejtan  to  turn  ; 
there  would  be  not  enough  fish, — a  sacond  and 
deeper  disgrace.  First  day  not  meat  enough;  sec- 
ond day  only  fish  enough  for  the  king.  The  prince 
would  be  indignant.  Tlie  joke  in  Paris  would  be, 
Vatel  is  trying  lo  cave  the  prince  the  price  of  two 
red  mullets  a  m  tntb.    Better  death  than  that! 

Then  a  sneering  inner  voice  whispers  ioaide  bis 
tormented  brain, "  The  man  who  cannot  feast  a  kinf; 
and  his  retinae  does  not  deserve  to  live."  His  hand 
fiills  by  accident  on  his  rapier  hilt ;  yon,  yes,  there  if 
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the  solution.  He  finds  GourviIIe,  and  says  to  him, 
in  a  ftusbed,  excited  way,  Monsieur,  I  shall  never 
survive  this  disgrace."  Gourvtlte  makes  light  of  it. 
Yatel  strides  up  stairs,  between  the  rooms  full  of 
sleeping  men,  and  locks  the  door ;  he  drawa  his  ra- 
pier, places  it  against  the  door,  throws  himself  on  It 
once,  twice,  then  through  the  heart,  and  falls  dead 
in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood.  Presently  the  sun  rises, 
the  light  widens,  the  fish  comes  pouring  in,  the  pur- 
veyors are  loud  at  the  outer  gate.  Vatel  is  wanted 
to  distribute  it,  to  cull  the  soles,  to  select  the  turbots. 
They  run  up  to  his  room ;  they  knock,  they  dash  at 
the  door,  they  break  it  in.  There  lies  the  faithful 
cook,  with  the  blood  welterioe  from  his  gaping 
wounds.  They  hurry,  and  tSl  Cond£.  He  is 
deeply  afiected.  The  prince  relates  to  the  king 
what  has  passed,  with  deepest  sorrow.  Vatel's 
death  was  attribute^  to  the  high  sense  of  honor  he 
had,  after  his  own  way.  He  was  highly  commend- 
ed ;  some  praising,  a  few  blaming,  his  fanaticism. 
The  king  confessed  to  Cood^  that  he  had  delayed 
coming  to  Chantilly  for  five  years,  dreading  the 
trouble  and  embarrassment  sucn  a  visit  might  occa- 
sion. 

M.  Grimaud  de  la  Beyni^re,  in  a  dedicatory  epis- 
tle to  the  shade  of  Vatel,  the  Great  Captain's  devoted 
servant,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  amusing  Alma- 
nach  des  Gourmands,  says :  "  Who  was  ever  more 
worthy  of  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  true  gour- 
mands than  the  man  of  genius  who  would  not  sur- 
vive the  dishonor  of  the  table  of  the  great  Cond^, 
and  who  immolated  himself  with  his  own  hands 
because  the  sea-fish  had  not  arrived  some  hours  be- 
fore it  was  wanted  ?  So  noble  a  death  insures  you, 
venerable  shade,  the  most  glorious  immortality ! 
You  proved  that  the  fanaticism  of  honor  can  exist 
in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  camp,  and  that  the 
spit  and  the  sauce-pan  have  also  their  Catos  and 
their  Deciuses," 

Times  have  changed ;  French  cooks  now  prefer  liv- 
ing on  their  masters  to  d^iog  for  them.  "  The  glori- 
ous suiqide,"  as  Beyniwe  calls  it,  is  not  often  imi- 
tated now.  The  great  desire  of  noblemen's  cooks  in 
this  present  century  seems  to  be  to  teach  their  maateis 
great  moral  lessons  by  remorseless  waste,  extrava- 
gance, and  peculation,  to  wean  them  from  the  fiital 
error  of  "  plunging  "  into  the  bottomless  pita  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  disgrace.  Yet  we  must  not  be  bitter, 
for  the  world  was  always  troubled  with  servants,  who 
tried  to  rival  their  masters  in  their  pride  and  folly, 
imitating  the  vices  only  of  the  ordor  whom  they 
served,  and  forgetting  the  simpler  virtues  of  their  own. 

The  Prince  de  Soubise  (inventor  of  a  sauce  the 
discovery  of  which  was  more  clonous  than  twenty  vic- 
tories)  rejoiced  in  a  cook  of  large  views  of  economy, 
being  ("  son  moindre  defaut")  his  least  weakness. 
The  prince,  intending  to  give  a  magnificent  supper 
to  all  the  beauty  and  wit  of  Paris,  requested  Ber- 
trand  to  draw  up  a  menu,  a  sort  of  rough  estimate; 
for  the  prince  was  like  our  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, rather  a  hypocrite  in  lus  afiectnttoa  of 
economy.  He  wanted,  however,  to  persuade  himself 
and  friends  that  he  was  anxious  to  save.  The  chefs 
estimate  had  no  hypocrisy  about  it ;  it  was  sublimely 
reckless.    Tlie  first  hvpothesia  was  — 

"  i^'fly         ■'  " 

"  What,  what !  Fifty  hams  !  "  spluttered  the 
prince  :  "  why,  Bertrand,  your  brains  are  surely  like 
your  spits,  they  arc  turning.  Are  you  going  to  feast 
the  whole  army  of  the  Rhine  ?  " 

Bertrand  was  blandly  contemptuous.  "  No,  mon- 
soigneur,  only  one  ham  will  appear  upon  the  table; 


but  the  rest  are  indupensable  for  my  espagnoles,  my 

blonds,  my  garnishes,  my  —  "  ^ 

*'  Bertrand,  you  are  plundering  me  I  "  stormed  tbe 
prince.    "  This  article  shall  not  pass." 

Bertrand's  blood  was  np.  "My  lord,"  he  said, 
sternly,  "  yon  do  not  understand  the  resources  of  onr 
art.  Give  the  word,  and  those  poor  fifly  hams  which 
so  perturb  you,  why,  ma  foi,  I  will  melt  them  all 
down  into  one  Uttle  glan  botUa  no  bigger  than  my 
thumb." 

The  prince  was  abashed  by  the  geniiu  of  the  spt, 
and  the  fifty  hams  were  purcbased. 

Ude,  cook  at  Crockfdrd's,  speaking  from  Tsst 
experience,  says  on  this  sabject,  in  his  hook :  **  Tbe 
chief  fault  of  all  great  people's  cooln  is  that  they  are 
too  profuse  in  their  preparations.  Sappers  are  oflen 
only  ridiculous  proofs  of  the  extravagance  and  bad 
taste  of  the  givers."  Then  Crockfoni's  right  hand 
goes  on  to  allude  to  the  shameful  waste  he  bad  wit- 
nessed at  Lord  Sefton's  and  other  great  houses,  and 
which  seems  even  to  have  weighed  on  his  seared  con- 
science, as  if  every  wasteful  party  had  been  a  distinct 
crime.  Hts  description  makes  ns  shudder,  when  we 
picture  to  ourselves  outside  the  area  rails,  and  behind 
the  mews  of  those  very  houses,  the  pale  pinched 
faces  of  starving  needlewomen,  be§^r  children,  and 
bedridden  old  people,  to  whom  meat  once  a  week  is 
a  gift  that  seems  sent  from  Heaven. 

"  I  have  known,"  tbe  shrewd  and  sagacions  old 
cook  says  (he  had  been  cook  to  the  bankrupt  Duke 
of  York,  and  ought  to  have  known  something  of  heart- 
less extrav^^nce) ;  "  I  have  known  balls  where,  the 
next  day,  in  spite  of  the  pillage  of  a  pack  of  footmen, 
which  was  enormous,  I  have  really  seen  twenty  or 
thirty  hams,  one  hundred  and  fifly  or  two  hundred 
carved  fowls  (four  shillings  each  ?),  and  forty  or 
fifty  tongues,  given  away  !  Jellies  melted  on  all  the 
tables ;  pastry,  p'ltes,  aspics,  and  lobster  salads,  all 
heaped  up  in  the  kitchen  and  strewed  about  the 
passages,  completely  disfigured  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  take  them  from  the  dishes 
in  which  they  had  been  served  I  And  this  extrava- 
gance had  been  of  use  to  no  human  being,  fiv'even 
uie  servants  would  not  consider  it  a  legitimate  repast 
were  they  obliged  to  dine  on  the  remwnB  of  a  for- 
mer day's  banquet.  Footmen  are  like  cats;  they 
take  a  fancy  only  to  what  they  steal,  but  are  indif- 
ferent about  what  is  given  them." 

Now,  these  bitter  and  remorseful  remarks  open  up 
a  really  important  and  interesting  subject.  What 
should  be  (lone  with  the  broken  meats  of  a  great 
household  ?  Tlic  cook's  desire,  of  course,  is  to  toss 
all  spare  mutton  chops,  touched  but  not  eaten,  all 
flaps  of  beef  and  squarlngs  of  joints,  into  the  wash- 
tub?,  to  swell  their  iniquitous  and  too  often  thievish 
profits.  Half  tongues,  ends  of  legs  of  mutton,  re- 
mainders of  rounds  of  beef,  will,  of  course,  go  to  their 
prowling  lovers  (if  they  be  young  and  unmarried), 
and  if  old,  and  with  husbands  out  of  the  house,  into 
their  husband's  pockets.  The  real  honest  relics  of  a 
nobleman's  kitcnen  would  at  least  feed  ibar  or  five 
poor  families  a  week.  The  usual  objection  is,  that 
it  is  somewhat  demoralizing  to  feed  the  poor  on 
dainties ;  but  we  reply,  that  the  proper  leavings  of 
a  well-managed  household  would  be  very  useful  to 
the  poor  to  mix  with  their  simpler  and  less  nourish- 
inst  Ibod,  and  that  such  gifts  ol  mercy  (to  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  and  almshouses)  would  be  twice  blest. 
As  for  the  perishable  residues  of  poulterers,  butch- 
ers, and  fishmongers,  they  ought  to  be  sold  cheap  to 
street  traders  and  to  the  poor  at  recognized  rates, 
and  at  certain  hours  ;  for  either  to  bury  or  destroy 
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such  food,  ijather  than  practise  saoh  charity,  ia  wil- 
fully to  add  a  i^toh  to  ]>overty. 

To  return  to  lea  serioui  matters.  The  Doke  d' 
Orleans,  whose  peUts  sonpers  at  the  Palus  Royal 
shed  lustre  on  a  spot  that  even  its  subsequent 
infamy  could  hmlly  efiace,  had  a  coc3t  who  is  said, 
according  to  Mr.  Hayward,  to  have  excelled  in  a 
dindoo  aux  truffes, 

Th&t  miserable  voluptuary,  Egalit^,e<jually  dainty 
in  his  food  and  ostentatious  in  his  hospitality,  came 
over  to  England  to  see  his  estimable  contemporary, 
teaching  his  fat  friend  with  his  own  ptump  fingers  to 
cook  cutlets  and  fish  in  certun  recherchd  modes 
unknown  in  the  outer  barbarian  world.  Could 
imagination  picture  a  more  typical  scene,  —  Philip 
(drunk)  teaching  George  (drunker)  how  to  cook 
cutlets.  The  future  monarcbs  of  two  great  nations, 
in  a  time  ^  volcanic  turbulence,  and  the  strange 
swift  growth  of  novelties,  standing  over  a  charciKil 
stove,  discusung  the  firying  of  a  cutlet  and  the  stuffing 
ofafricandeau!  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  millions 
of  brave  and  wise  men  governed  by  two  gross,  dull 
creatures,  who  had  not  intellect  enough  to  have  car- 
ried on  a  city  eating-house  even  in  partnership? 
Arcades  ambo,  indeed,  and  eC  nobile  fratrum  ! 

Our  old  Iron  Duke,  grim  as  he  was,  liked  a  good 
dinner;  for  in  his  youth  he  had  l«en  a  dandy, 
a  rake,  and  a  bon-vivant.  Lord  Seaford,  finding 
Felix,  an  eminent  French  cook,  too  expensive  for 
him,  allowed  tlw  Duke  to  transplant  him  to  Apsley 
House. 

Some  months  afler,  a  fiiend  of  Lord  Seaford's 
observed  that  Felix's  dishes  still  prev^led  upon  my 
l<nrd's  table. 

"  So  you've  got  the  Duke*s  cook  to  dress  your 
dinner?" 

"  Not  the  Duke's,  but  mme,"  replied  Lord  Seaford 
"  Felix  ia  no  longer  the  Duke's  cook.  The  poor  fel- 
low came  back  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  be^d 
me  to  take  him  back,  reduced  wages  or  no  wages  at 
all,  for  he  could  not  stay  any  longer  at  Apsley 
noase."  '  Hod  the  Duke  turned  rustj"  ? '  was  my 
natural  inquiry.  '  O  no,  my  Lord,"  replied  Felix  ; 
*  he  is  the  kindest  and  most  liberal  of  masters ;  but 
I  serve  him  a  dinner  that  would  make  a  Ude  or 
Francatelii  burst  with  envy,  and  he  say  nothing. 
I  go  into  ze  country,  and  leave  him  to  try  a  dinner 
ill  cooked  by  a  stupid,  dirty  cookpuud,  and  again  he 
say  nothing.  It 's  dat,  it  *s  dat  hurt  my  feeling,  mi- 
Iot.'" 

We  are  not  sure  but  that  Felix,  in  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  sacrificed  himself  as  bravely 
as  VateL  Feux  was  a  man  who  would  have  glo- 
ried in  the  King  of  Hanover's  plan  of  printing  on 
the  carte  tiie  name  of  the  cook  by  whom  each  dish 
was  dressed.  Nor  would  he,  though  greedy  of  fame, 
have  disliked  the  princely  cui^tom  at  the  table  of  the 
Hegent  Orleans,  of  each  guest  slipping  a  piece  of 
gold  into  every  dish  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

Cariime,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  cooks,  first 
became  eminent  by  inventing  an  appetizing  sauce 
for  maigre  daya  He  then  devoted  several  years  to 
the  study  of  roasting,  in  atl  its  branches  ;  he  next 
mastered  sauces  and  belles  parties  des  froids ;  and, 
tastiy,  he  studied  design  and  elegance  under  the 
a4:complislied  Robert  I'Ainci.  His  career  was  one 
of  victory  after  victory.  He  nurtured  the  Emperor 
Alexander ;  kept  alive  Talleyrand  throngh  that 
long  disease,  his  life;  fostered  Lord  Londonderry, 
and  delighted  the  princess  Bagration.  An  unwor- 
thy salary  of  one  tiiousand  pounds  a  year  induced 
him  to  become  chef  to  the  Regent,  but  he  left  Carlton 


House  in  a  very  few  months.  While  in  the  onerou 
position  of  pampering  (he  Begent,  it  is  said  that 
aldmnen  |^ve  enormous  prices  for  stale  pftt^  Hiat 
had  been  weady  served  at  the  royal  t^^  "^^^P^ 
ing  ofien  were  made  to  CarSme  to  retnsn.  11m 
Regent  was  positively  inconsoU^lle. 

<'  No,"  said  the  true  patriot,  "  my  soal  is  Freacli, 
and  can  only  exist  in  France." 

Carcme,  therefore,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  at 
once  accepted  an  unprecedented  salary  from  BarcMi 
Rothschild,  and  settled  in  Paris. 

Lady  Morgan,  dining  at  the  Baron's  villa,  in 
lS2£f  -  30,  has  letl  a  sketch  of  a  dinner  of  Careme's, 
in  her  lightest  and  happiest  manner.  It  was  a  very 
sultry  evening,  but  the  Baron's  dining-room  stood 
apart  from  the  house,  and  was  shaded^  by  oranse- 
trees.  In  the  oblong  pavilion  of  Grrectan  inarMei 
refreshed  by  fountains,  no  gold  or  ulver  dazzled 
and  heated  the  eye,  but  porcelun,  beyond  the  price 
of  all  prcdous  metals,  —  every  plate  a  picture,  — 
imparted  a  general  character  of  sumptuous  simplic- 
ity. There  was  no  perruque  in  the  dinner,  no  high- 
spiced  sauce,  no  dark  brown  gravy,  no  flavor  of  cay- 
enne and  allspice,  no  tincture  of  cat«up  and  walnut 
pickle,  no  vbible  agency  of  those  vulgar  elements  of 
cooking  of  the  goc^  old  times,  fire  and  water.  Dis- 
tillations of  the  most  delicate  viands  had  been  ex- 
tracted in  silver  dews  with  chemical  preciaon.  Ev- 
ery meat  presented  its  own  aroma,  every  vegetable 
its  own  shade  of  a  verdure.  The  mayonnaise  was 
fried  in  ice,  like  Ninon's  description  of  Sevign^^ 
heart,  "  une  citrouilte  frite  h  la  niege."  The  tem- 
pered chill  of  the  Plombiere  (which  held  the  place 
of  the  eternal  fondue  and  aoofflets  of  our  English 
tables)  anticipated  the  stronger  shock,  and  broke  it, 
of  the  ex<|nisite  Avalanche,  which,  widi  the  hue  and 
odor  of  fresh-gathered  nectarines,  satisfied  every 
sense  and  dissipated  every  coarser  flavw.  With 
less  genius  than  went  to  the  composition  of  that  din- 
ner men  have  written  epic  poems. 

Comparing  Carcme  w%t  the  great  Beauvilliers 
of  No.  20,  Rue  Ricbeliei^  the  greatest  restaurant 
cook  in  Paris  from  17S2  to  1815,  a  great  authority 
on  the  matter  says,  rivalling  Dr.  Johnson's  cele- 
brated parallel,  "  There  was  more  iiplomb  in  Che 
touch  01  Beauvilliers,  more  curious  felicity  in  Ca- 
rCme's ;  Beauvilliers  was  great  in  an  entree,  and 
Careme  sublime  in  an  entremet ;  we  would  bet 
Beauvilliers  against  the  world  for  a  r6t,  but  should 
wish  Careme  to  prejtare  the  sauce,  were  we  under 
the  necessity  of  eating  an  elephant  cr  oar  crand- 
father." 

Napoleon,  who  ate  whenever  he  was  hnngry,  day 
or  night,  was  a  torment  to  his  cook,  who  had  always 

to  keep  cutlets  and  roast  chickens  ready  for  toe 
sudden  and  irregular  hurricanes  of  his  ^petite. 
His  maitre  d'huiel,  Durand,  however,  had  been  a 
celebrated  cook,  and  knew  how  to  meet  his  master's 
gusts  of  temper  when  affairs  went  wrong.  One  day 
Napoleon  returned  from  the  Council  of  State  sullen 
and  moody.  He  had  eaten  nothing  since  daybreak, 
events  had  run  counter  to  his  iron  will.  A  dejeu- 
ner h  la  fourchette  was  served  up.  lie  had  hardly 
lifled  his  knife  and  fork  when  in  a  whirlwind  of 
rage  he  dashed  the  table,  plates,  dishes,  all  to  the 
ground,  and  then  paced  the  room  like  a  caged  tiger. 
Dutand  looked  on,  calm  as  a  statue,  and  gave  orders 
to  his  staff  to  remove  the  debris  of  china  and  meat 
In  a  few  minutes  more  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
dejeuner  ^peu<ed,  and  Durand  quietly  announced 
it  by  the  customary  "  Sa  Majestd  est  servie."  Nap 
poleon  was  softened  by  Duraml's  tact :  *'  Merci  bieo, 
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moo  cher  Duraod,  merci,"  he  B^d,  with  a  smile, 
and  Bat  down  with  restored  enjoTment 

But  a  cook  of  that  great  gastronome,  the  Cardi- 
nal Fesch,  showed  even  more  adroitness  his 
ingemooa  way  of  eaining  his  master  a  credit  for 

'  magnificence  and  hospitality.  Hta  Eminence  had 
been  presented  on  the  morning  of  a  feast  with 
two  turbots  of  ungular  size  and  beauty.   The  car- 

'■  dinal  was  most  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  both. 

-  The  chef  promised  that  both  ahoald  appear,  that 
both  should  enjoy  the  reception  which  waa  their 
due.  The  dinner  came ;  a  turbot  entered  to  re- 
lieve the  soup.    Two  attendants  came  to  carry  the 

.  turbot  to  ^e  carver,  but  one  of  them  missed  his 
footing  and  rolled  over  the  turbot  The  cardinal 
tnmea  pale,  a  deep  silence  prevailed.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  head  cook  advanced,  and  swd  with  grand 

■  composure  to  his  retinue,  "  Bring  in  another  tnr- 

,  hot.  second  enormous  tarbot  waa  then  borne 

in,  to  the  utoDkhment  and  del^ht  of  the  alaxmed 
guests. 

Louis  Enstache  Ude  was  one  of  the  most  eccen- 
tric of  celebrated  cooka.   He  had  been  twenty  years 
purveyor  to  the  Earl  of  Sefion.   He  had  also  been 
,  inditre  dliotel  to  the  Dnke  of  York,  who  delighted 
.  in  his  anecdotes  and  his  mimicry.   His  mother  was 
a  milliner,  who  had  married  an  underling  in  the 
kitchen  of  Ijouis  the  Sixteenth.    He  ran  away  from 
home,  and  became  alternately  a  jeweller,  an  en- 
graver, a  printer,  a  haberdasher,  a  commercial 
.  traveller,  an  actor,  and  an  agent  on  'Change.  He 
was  then  two  years  cook  to  Madame  Letitia  Bona- 
parte, and  on  leaving  her  became  chef  to  the  Earl 
;  of  Scfton,  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  per 
]  annum,  eventually  receiving  a  pennon  of  one  hnn- 
'  dred  poands  a  year  from  the  liberal  nobleman.  In 
hb  work  on  cooking,  Ude  announced  lumself  as  the 
only  penon  who  bad  ever  written  witii  accoracy  on 
thegreat  art- 
Colonel  Darner  one  day  foond  Ude  walking  up 
and  down  at  Crockfotd's  in  a  great  rage,  and  askM 
what  was  the  matter. 

Matter,  ma  foi;  you  saw  that  man  just  gone 
out?  Well,  he  ordered  red  mullet  for  his  dinner. 
I  made  him  a  delicious  little  sauce  with  my  own 
hands.  The  mullet  was  marked  on  the  carte  two 
shillings ;  I  added  sixpence  for  the  sauce.  He  refuses 
to  pay  the  nxpence.  The  imbecile ;  he  seems  to 
think  that  red  mullets  come  out  of  the  flea  with  my 
sauce  in  their  pockets." 

Ude  was  succeeded  at  Crockford'a  by  the  accom- 
plished FrancatelU  who  alternately  had  been  chef 
at  Chesterfield  House,  at  Lord  Kinnaird's,  and  at 
the  Melton  Club.  The  Earl  of  Errol  then  obtuned 
him  him  the  post  of  maltre  dlidtel  to  our  amiable 
Queen,  but  at  the  end  of  two  yean  he  iras  di>> 
placed  by  some  honsehold  cabal 

Let  us  close  vritfa  a  solemn  advice  to  all  true  Am- 

Jiliitryons.  The  man  who  wishes  to  make  his  table 
amous  must  make  a  friend  of  his  French  cook. 
He  must  watch  over  his  health  with  untirlug  and 
tender  vi^Iance.  A  physician  should  be  called  in 
the  moment  a  cloud  rises  on  the  brow  of  the  man  of 
mind.  The  profession  of  a  cook  is  one  of  faticne 
and  of  danger,  and  we  must  honor  those  who  under- 
go these  dangers ;  for  money  alone  can  never  recom- 
pense them.  The  acid  vapors  of  the  stores  under- 
mine In  time  even  the  most  robust  constitution ;  the 
fury  and  glare  of  the  fire  are  injurious  to  the  lungs, 
the  liver,  and  the  eyes ;  the  smoke  hurts  the  vision 
and  injures  the  complexion.  The  professed  cook 
lives  in  the  midst  of  dangers  as  a  nldier  Uvea 


amid  storms  of  shot  or  shell,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  cook's  combats  are  uneeaainff,  and  without 
glory ;  for  the  name  of  the  most  admirable  cook  is, 
alas  I  unknown  by  half  the  guests  who  frequent  his 
master's  table.  An  eminent  coA  ahoula  be  seen 
diuly  by  his  physician,  —  that  is  the  dictum  of  a 
great  gastronomic  authority,  De  la  Keynl^re  him- 
self) who  says:  "Tasting  is  Indlspepsable  in  the 
practice  of  cooking.  The  fingers  of  a  good  cook 
must  be  incessantly  travelling  up  to  his  mouth,  for  it 
is  only  by  incessantly  tasting  his  ragouts  that  he  can 
accurately  determine  their  seasoniDg.  His  palate 
must  therefore  possess  the  extremes!  delicacy,  so 
that  the  merest  trifle  may  stimulate  it,  and  warn 
him  of  his  faults.  If  his  palate  be  blunted,  his  sense 
of  taste  is  injured.  Many  things  contribute  to 
blunt  and  pervert  the  sense,  —  the  continual  smell 
of  the  stove,  the  necessity  of  drinking  constantly 
beer  and  wine  (and  those  often  bad)  to  cool  a  burn- 
ing throat."  By  dcffrees  the  sense  of  taste  loaes 
Its  tact,  fineness,  and  exquisite  sensilnUty,  and  by 
degrees  becomes  doll  as  the  conscience  an  old 
attorney.  The  only  way  to  restore  this  lost  flower, 
and  to  renew  its  pliancy  and  delieacy,  is  medical 
treatment.  It  is  necessary,  then,  whatever  resist- 
ance your  cook  may  offer,  to  oflen  hand  him  over 
to  the  doctor.  The  moment  his  ragoilts  are  too  salt, 
too  hot,  to  the  doctor  with  him  without  mercy.  His 
palate  has  lost  Its  sensibility  ;  it  must  be  renewed  by 
means  of  acid,  drugs,  and  minerals,  and  the  search- 
ing infusions  of  bitter  herbs.  All  great  cooks  sub- 
mit to  such  treatment  without  a  murmur.  It  is  a 
tacit  part  of  their  engagement  Those  who  kick  at 
it  are  not  bom  fbr  greatness ;  the  indifference  to 
true  glory  irrefutably  proves  them  underlings,  and 
tiiey  will  slowly  but  surely  sink  into  sellers  of  pota- 
toes, herrings,  wine,  and  small  coaL" 


FIVE  WEEKS  m  A  BALLOON. 

I  MUST  b^in  by  stating  that  I  cannot  guarantee 
the  authenticity  of  the  following  remarkable  adven- 
tures. I  merely  repeat  them  here,  confiding  In  the 
good  faith  of  one  M.  Jules  Berne.*  The  French- 
men, who.  It  is  notorious,  are  much  better  up  in 
aeronautics  than  ourselves,  modestly  leave  the  mer- 
it of  the  five  weeks'  balloon  trip  aorosp  Africa  to  the 
English. 

On  January  15,  1862,  then,  so  M.  Berne  tells  us, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  verifjr  the  fact,  tiie 
following  announcement  appeared  m  the  "  Dully 
Telegraph  " :  — 

"  That  enterprising  traveller,  Dr.  Samuel  Fer- 
gussoQ,  has  formed  the  resolution  of  undertaking  a 
journey  of  discovery  across  Africa,  from  east  to 
west,  but  in  a  balloon.  ^  The  starting-pcunt  of  the 
expedition  will  be  the  bland  of  Zanzibar,  on  the 
east  coiflt.  The  plan  of  the  journey  was  yesterday 
officially  aHtrovea  by  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, wluch  has  made  a  grant  of  £250  towards  it" 

This  announcement  naturally  produced  a  great 
excitement  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  all  hum- 
bug, but  people  gradually  convinced  themselves  tiiat 
'  the  undertakinit  was  seriously  meant 

Who  is  Dr.  Fer^sson  ? 

He  is  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  EogHah  navy, 
accustomed  to  the  perils  of  sea  voya^  when  naite 
a  boy.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  joined  the  Engi- 
neer corps  of  the  Bengal  Army,  resigned  his  com- 
mission at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  travelled 
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through  northern  India,  partlj  for  amosement,  i»rt1^ 
to  stody  botanr.  He  then  went  to  Australia,  and 
in  1845  joined  the  exj>editioD  of  Captwn  Start, 
which  investigated  the  interior  of  New  Holland.  lu 
be  accompanied  Captain  Maclure  in  his  voy- 
age of  Arctic  exploration.  From  1855  to  1857  he 
traversed  Thibet  with  theJ>rotberfl  Schlagintweit, 
and  has  published  ethnographical  notices  of  great 
interest  about  this  journey. 

We  see,  then,  that  he  had  bad  plenty  of  prepara- 
tory study  for  the  bold  enterprise  on  which  be  had 
T«solved ;  still,  the  pnblic  could  not  grow  used  to  the 
tctoa  of  a  balloon  trip  lasting  aewnl  weeks ;  Md  it 
was  not  till  Dr.  Fotermann,  of  Goths,  declared  the 
jwrney  quite  feauble  in  bis  **  Gei^raphtBche  Mtttheil- 
ungen,"  poblished  at  Gotba,  and  Dr.  Fergusson 
just  Uie  man  to  carry  it  out,  that  considerable  sums 
ponred  in  from  all  sides  to  mpport  the  undertaking. 

The  arrangements  were  made  in  London,  the 
balloon  and  the  car  got  ready,  and  all  the  requisite 
instmmeDts  purchased.  The  British  Government 
supplied  a  transport.  Several  adventurous  gentle- 
men proposed  to  join  the  expedition,  but  they  were 
refused ;  and  Feigusson  requested  a  friend,  an  ex- 
cellent naturalist  and  most  courageona  man,  a 
Scotchman,  of  the  name  of  Dick  Kennedy;  to  join 
him.  This  friend  consented ;  and,  accompanied  by 
a  fiistntte  man-eervant,  who  was  not  terrified  by 
the  impending  danger,  the  two  diecoTerers  left 
England  on  Febniaiy  Slst,  and  landed  at  Zanzilnr 
on  April  Sth. 

The  English  consul  there,  who  had  been  previous- 
ly advised  of  their  intentitm,  was  expecting  them, 
and  uded  them  in  every  way.   The  car  of  the  bal- 
loon was  filled  with  everything  necessary  (materials 
for  gas-otakiog,  provisions,  water,  arms,  powder,  as- 
tronomical  and  physical  apparatus,  charts,  and 
books),  and  they  were  preparing  to  make  their 
asceot  at  a  fine  open  spot,  when  an  unexpected 
obstacle  presented  itaetf.    The  news  had  spreiui  like 
wildfire  among  the  black  popalatioo,  that  some  in- 
fidels had<arrived,  who  inteoaed  to  rise  into  the  Eur. 
As  the  negroes  adored  the  sun  and  moon,  the  aerial 
trip  appeared  to  them  an  attack  on  these  two  dei- 
ties.  'Ilie  hostito  act  against  tiirar  religion  aroused 
them,  and  they  resolved  to  prevent  the  undertaking. 
They  consequently  anemhled  at  the  starting-ground, 
and  declared  that  they  would  stop  the  ascent  of  the 
unbelieving  dogs  by  force  of  arms.  The  consul  offered 
a  band  of  armed  men;  the  commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish vessel,  his  marines ;  hot  Fergusson  wished  to 
avoid  any  tumult.    "  A  single  stone  burled  at  the 
balloon  may  delay  our  whole  enterprise  for  months." 
The  partpr,  coDsequently,  sailed  across  to  one  of  the 
neisbbonng  uninhabited  islands,  repacked  the  oar, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  bade  adieu  to  the 
consul  and  ship's  crew.   The  guns  of  the  steam- 
er saluted,  the  ropes  by  which  the  balloon  was  held 
were  pulled  in,  and  the  "  Victoria  "  (Fergusson  had 
given  this  name  to  the  balloon,  in  gratitude  for  the 
royal  munificence)  rose  instantly  to  a  height  of  1500 
feet  in  the  pore,  uightly  agitated  atmosphere.  At 
this  elevation,  which  ^owed  a  fall  of  the  barometer 
one  inch  ten  lines,  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
northeast;  the  island  of  Zanzibar  lay  in  the  deepest 
silence  directly  under  the  travellers,  the  fields  re- 
sembling llower-bcds,  the  forests  shrubberies,  and 
the  men  insects.    In  two  hours  the  "  Victoria " 
reached  the  coast  of  the  main-Ltad.    Fei^ussou  re- 
solved to  draw  closer  to  land.    He  reduced  the 
dame  which  kept  the  hydrogen  in  the  balloon  in  a 
state  of  expaosion,  and  tLey  bank  to  about  300  feet 


from  the  gronnd.  They  passed  over  a  town  which 
Fergusson  recogiuzed,  by  his  chart,  as  Kada,  aod 
tiie  whole  population  was  aroused.  All  flocked  to 
a  large  square,  yelling  and  bowling  through  fear  or 
anger.  Stones  were  thrown  at  the  aerial  monster, 
and  even  several  guns  were  fired,  but  the  balloon 
rose  slightly,  and  floated  majestically  over  the  heads 
of  the  impotent  mob.  The  scenery  was  fine  and 
fertile,  and  tobacco  and  maize  were  in  splendid 
growth.  At  eveiy  village  the  scene  of  Eaola  was 
repeated.  The  people  assembled,  howled,  threw 
stones,  and  fired.  About  midday  the  country  be- 
came well  watered.  They  sailed  over  the  nnhMlthy 
swamps  in  which  the  travellers  Barton  and  Speke 
had  been  attacked  a  few  years  before  by  a  violent 
fever,  and  Fergusson  caused  the  balloon  to  ascend, 
in  order  to  escape  the  evil  influences  of  the  malaria. 
The  wind  still  blew  in  the  same  direction,  the 
marshes  were  followed  by  desolate  plains,  the  vil- 
lages became  rarer,  and  the  country  m^ed.  It 
was  beginning  to  grow  dark  too.  During  the  night 
the  baUoon  was  to  be  anchored  (as  it  was  a  point  to 
see  the  country  over  which  they  passed)  ;  Fergus- 
son  therefore  selected  an  elevation,  the  fire  was 
slackened,  the  balloon  sank,  the  thrown-ont  grapnel 
caught  a  tree,  and  the  day's  journey  was  at  an  end. 
The  man-eervaot  went  down  a  rope  ladder  to  the 
ground,  lit  a  splendid  fire,  aod  prepared  «  dwnty 
supper.  Then  tiie  beds  were  arranged  in  the  oar, 
ana  two  slept  while  the  tlurd  kept  watch,  torn  aad 
torn  about. 

In  the  morning  fresh  water  and  wood  were  taken 
in,  the  grapnel  was  weighed,  the  "  Victoria "  as- 
cended, and  the  favorable  east  wind  impelled  it  in 
tbe  direction  of  the  interior  oi  Africa.  The  second 
day  passed  without  any  special  incidents;  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  the  travellers  found  them- 
selves over  Kazeh,-a  town  350  get^aphical  miles 
from  Zanzibar.  A  few  years  previously  Captains 
Burton  and  Speke  had  taken  four  and  a  half  months 
in  covering  tbe  same  distance.  Kazeh  is  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  Central  Africa,  ntnated  in 
a  most  fertile  region, — 'the  Unyamwcay.  It  has 
been  for  centuries  the  rendezvous  of  caravans.  The 
travellen,  therefbre,  restdved  to  draw  as  near  to  the 
town  as  they  could.  The  "  ^Hctoria"  floated  over 
Kazeh,  and  was  soon  noticed  by  the  inhabitants. 
Men,  women,  children,  slaves,  Arabs,  and  neeroM 
gathered  tt^ether.  Fei^usson  cast  anchor,  ana  tbe 
"  Victoria "  was  pulled  up  over  a  rather  tall  tree. 
Tbe  women  and  children  approached  this  tree  in 
solemn  procession,  and  stretching  ont  their  hands 
toward  heaven,  while  the  men  set  up  a  fearful  row 
with  their  bands  and  tambourines. 

"  That  ia  their  way  of  praying,"  said  Fergnsson  ; 
"they  seem  to  take  us  for  sapematural  beings.  li 
I  am  not  mistaken,  we  shall  play  an  important  part 
here." 

One  of  tbe  men,  dressed  in  a  remarkable  costume, 
who  eventually  proved  to  be  a  priest,  advanced,  aod 
waved  his  band.  A  perfect  silence  ensued,  and  he 
began  delivering  a  speech  in  a  most  stdemn  &shi<Hi, 
though  in  a  language  which  Fergnsson  did  not  no* 
derstand.  The  priest  ceased  speaking,  and  the  mob 
held  up  their  hands  to  him  implonngly,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  expecting  an  answer.  FergunoD  saw 
that  be  must  do  something,  and  heuce  shouted  down 
an  Arabic  greeting  in  a  loud  and  solemn  voice. 
The  priest  at  once  answered  him  in  Arabic ;  he 
saluted  the  strangers  in  apparently  tbe  deepest 
emotion,  and  then  continued,  —  "Such  a  piece  of 
good  tbrtune  had  never  before  befallen  thiscouo^. 
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;  ^f-aa  true  that  the  goddcn  had  fiwnenUy  a^tlect 
' ' '  n  on  the  top  of  that  laRj  hill,  bnt  had  never 
'""''ire  shown  henelf  to  eariy  in  tbe  day,  while  the 
was  still  high  in  the  heaTens.  Never  had  she 
"''descoaded  to  coma  w  doae  to  mottali;  and 
■  '•'er  before  had  one  of  her  three  aons  addnaMd 
'•"■•aa." 

' '  'ergussoB  at  once  comprehended  that  the  "  Vio- 
was  taken  for  the  moon.  He  accepted  this 
..-ait^  without  hesitation,  and  replied  in  a  coode- 

'--.idin^ly  kind  tone,  "Only  once  every  dionsand 
•;  ■  .rs  did  their  mother  descend  in  order  to  hear  the 
~,he8  of  mortals ;  and  this  time  she  had  selected  Uie 

>. » indid  city  of  Kazeh.   If  the  inhabitants  had  a 

, ire,  they  were  to  express  it  witlumt  any  timid- 

! .  rhe  priest  cmsnlted  with  a  fiw  other  men,  and 
\ ,  jx  replied,  "  They  certiunly  had  a  desire;  their 
.,,'.ltan  wasiU,aad^ybadtonoparposeimj^ored 
favor  of  his  recovery.    Ferh^  the  Sons  of 
^\  Moon  could  help  him  ?  ' 
'  ^erKusson,  led  by  the  priest,  and  accompanied  by 
!  eldeis,  walked  slowly  to  the  royal  palace,  which 
a  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town.   It  was 
' ;  }nt  three  o'clock  in  the  ailernoon,  and  the  son 
s  at  its  zenith,  —  it  could  offer  no  greater  honor 

-  the  envoys  of  the  moon.  The  Sultan's  son  came 
'  meet  the  procession,  and  threw  himself  at  Dr. 

-'^-^rgusson's  feet.    The  Son  of  the  Moon  raised  the 
i  of  the  Sultan,  with  kindly  gestures.  Three 
les  farUier  on,  the  procesnon  arrived  at  a  pass 
lich  diafdayed  all  the  treasures  of  tropical  veeeta- 
'■  'm  -,  a  large,  richly  decorated  hooae  stood  inside  it, 
.-.d  there  were  mmeroua  gnarda  —  powerfolly 
ttilt,  handsome  men — in  tM  vicinity.  Sevml 
'■'urt- attendants  received  Dr.  Fergnsson  at  the 
>  -teway ;  he  walked  through  the  harem,  in  which, 
.iwever,  he  noticed  no  special  signs  of  sorrow. 

-  xiet  of  the  women  were  laa^iing,  and  suK^ing 

•  -  ng  black  pipes ;  mx  of  them  sat  apart,  —  selected, 
.  the  event  of  the  Sultan's  demise,  to  be  buried 

;.  ive  with  him,  so  that  the  potentate  might  not 
ant  for  amusement  in  his  eternal  solitade. 
Fergusson  reached  the  sick-chamber.  Qn  a  costly 

•  ed  lay  a  man  of  aboat  forty  yean  of  age,  utterly 
fom  out,  —  probably  through  his  mode  of  life,  — 
inconscious  and  motionlees.    A  bottie  of  smelluig- 

.  alto  bron^t  bun  8%hiJy  to  his  senses ;  he  made  a 
,  novemen^  and  as  he  had  been  lying  there  appar> 
!  jntly  lifeless  for  several  hoars,  the  movement  was 
^'regarded  as  a  proof  of  rratored  life.  A  loud  ydlof 
delight  from  all  present  announced  to  tiie  crowd 
waiting  outalde  the  successful  molt  of  the  divine 
'cure.  Fergusson  said,  *'  Hail  to  tfaee !  thou  shalt 
recoverl"  declined  all  manifestations  of  gratitude, 
' — it  wna  six  o'clock,  and  he  was  auuous  to  get 
bade, — and  returned  to  the  ancbwage  of  the  "  Vic- 
toria "  with  the  same  escort. 

'*  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose ! "  Fergnsson 
ahouted  to  his  servant  Joe,  who  in  the  interval  had 
collected  the  countrywomen  round  him,  and  had 
made  their  husbands  jeslous.:  "  so  soon  as  we  are  in 
the  car,  1 11  cut  the  cabled  We  have  a  reserve 
grapnel" 

FergoKon  had  a  weighty  reason  fat  the  greatest 
haste;  he  noticed,  namely,  that  a  bright  lisbt  was 
riung  in  the  honzon,  and  he  had  scarce  reached  the 
car  ere  the  moon  appeared  at  the  spot,  bright  and 
glorious.  The  crowd  at  once  noticed  the  luminary, 
tuid  saw  that  Fergusson  had  been  playing  them  a 
tricL  A  frightful  distarbaoce  tvoke  out ;  several 
crosa-bom  were  mmed  at  the  balloon,  and  atones 


flew  close  past  iL  The  ptiast,  however,  commanded 
nlence,  nwwd  with  several  naut  up  to  tiie  ladder, 
seized  the  grapn^rope,  and  tried  to  poll  the  ^  Vic- 
toria* down  to  the  ground  by  main  force;  the  otbw 
meot  who  could  not  reach  the  rope,  caught  hold  of 
the  priest's  long  gown,  and  pulled  manfully  at  it. 
Feigusson  had  already  seized  the  axe  with  which 
to  cut  the  rope ;  at  this  moment  the  grapnel  was 
loosened  by  the  tuning  of  the  priest  and  his  fol- 
lowers, the  balloon  rose,  the  gnmnel  caught  the 
priest  between  the  legs,  and  raised  him  in  a  riding 
position,  while  the  men  held  a  portion  of  his  rent 
gannenta  in  thetr  hands.  The  priest  uttered  a  hor- 
rible yell,  bat  the  new  Pegasus  was  inexorable ;  it 
woold  not  let  its  rider  go ;  and  the  crowd  beneaUi 
were  speeehleas  with  fiiiy  and  terror  when  they  saw 
one    their  dignitarieB  borne  away  throwh  the  wr. 

"Hurrah I"  Joe  ahouted;  ^'that  feltow  holds 
tight" 

"Well,  a  short  drive  will  do  him  no  barm," 
Kennedy  said. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  carry  the  nigger  away 
to  Europe  ? "  aslced  Joe,  whose  oompassioa  was  at 

once  aroused. 

"  0  dear,  no  I "  Fet^nsson  replied,  with  a  laugh ; 
"  we  will  drop  him  again  on  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity ;  and  I  brieve  that  his  being  carried 
away  to-day  by  the  fiend  (as  it  is  sure  to  be  con- 
sidered that,  or  something  of  the  sort)  will  not  in- 
jure his  reputation  with  his  countrymen." 

They  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  town.  Fer- 
gusson reduced  the  fire,  the  balloon  fell,  and  w  hen  the 
car  was  aboot  finty  feet  from  the  ground  the  grapnel 

Eazed  a  tree.  The  priest  straightway  compre- 
nded  the  posnlnlity  of  escape,  seized  the  tree, 
slipped  down  it,  and  ran  off  hot  foot  in  the  dire&- 
tion  of  Kazeh. 

I  cannot  follow  in  all  their  det^  the  adventures 
of  this  modem  Munchausen.  The  "  Victoria " 
passed  over  the  sources  of  the  Nile  ;  and  Fergusson 
confirmed  the  discovery  of  Andrea  Debono,  who 
travelled  farthest  up  the  Nile;  and  he  also  found 
'  the  small  island  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  on 
I  which  Debono  carved  his  name  in  letters  a  yard  in 
length.  In  the  third  week  they  reached  Lake 
Tchad  and  the  Niger,  passed  over  Timbuctoo  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fil)th  week  they  were  on  the  Sene- 
gal, near  the  coast  of  West  Afnca  and  the  French 
colonies.  Here  the  balloon  met  with  a  tragical  end. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Senegal  Uiere  lives  a  very 
savage  and  bloodthirsty  tribe,  the  Talibas.  The 
balloon  was  obliged  to  be  kept  rather  low,  owing  to 
storms  io  the  higher  regions;  and  the  Talibas  fol- 
lowed it,  afoot  and  on  horseback,  and  ebot  at  it, 
though  without  inflicting  any  mjury.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  thirty-fif^h  any  they  had  already  been 
three  days  in  the  country  of  the  Talibas ;  the  perse- 
cution appeared  to  relax;  Fergusson,  who  bad  not 
anchored  during  the  two  prcceuing  nights,  resolved 
to  venture  it  now,  and  the  "  Victoria  "  was  brought 
up  in  a  large  wood  that  lay  rather  hi^b.  It  was  4 
A.  H.  when  the  travellers  were  startled  by  a  strange 
noise,  that  constantly  drew  nearer,  and  was  present- 
ly accom^nied  by  a  stifling  smoke. 

"  The  Talibas,"  said  Feigusson,  "  have  discovered 
our  stopping-place,  and  are  resolved  to  burn  or 
smoke  as  oat.   Let  us  be  off*  at  once." 

But  matters  did  not  progress  so  rapidly  ;  as  they 
did  not  like  to  sacrifice  the  grapuel,  they  tried  to 
liberate  it,  and  did  not  succeed.  This  took  up 
time ;  the  hot  air  of  the  conflneation  constantly  came 
nearer,  and  the  caUe  had  to  lie  cut   The  "  Victo* 
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ria"  roBe,  hut  did  bo  slantingly  and  irregularly;  she 
had  BufTered  some  damage.  The  balloon  had  scarce 
got  away  from  the  forest  and  the  fire,  -when  loud 
yells  burst  from  beneath  it ;  the  Talibaa  had  placed 
sentries  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  blew,  and 
some  thirty  horsemen  were  the  guard  of  honor  of 
the  "  Actons."  Shots  which  were  conrtanUy  fired 
at  the  baUoon  nuased  Uie  mark,  it  ia  tme ;  but  Fer^ 
gnason  began  to  grow  veiy  anxious,  and  told  bis 
companions  that  they  coald  no  longer  trust  to  the 
"  victoria."  Ihe  wind,  too,  Wew  very  favorably 
towards  the  coast,  but  still  the  balloon  sank.  The 
firing  of  the  Talibas  became  more  frequent;  one 
bullet  passed  through  the  balloon,  and  it  sank  still 
lower ;  the  Talibaa  came  up  with  a  loud  horrah,  but 
FeipiBBOQ  conunanded,  "  Fire ! "  and  the  three  fore- 
most of  the  enemy  fell  from  their  horses. 

"  That  will  not  help  us  much,"  said  Fergusson : 
■*  we  will  have  to  lighten  the  balloon  at  all  risks." 

•*  What  shidl  I  throw  out  ?  "  Joe  asked. 

"  The  rest  of  our  proviuons,  —  that  is,  about  thirty 
poands." 

Joe  at  once  obeyed.  The  ear,  vUch  was  almost 
toaching  the  ground,  rose:  the  parsuiag  Talibas 
broke  out  into  a  yell  of  fury,  Imt  continued  their 
pursuit. 

"  Won't  the  bloodhounds  soon  ^ve  np  the  chase  ?  " 
Kennedy  asked. 

**  Haraly,"  Feigusson  rej^ed :  "  tiiey  think  they 
are  pretty  certtun  of  trapping  us,  and  are  not  far 
wrong." 

The  "  Victoria  "  agun  sank,  and  the  gas  poured 
out  of  several  holes.  The  enemy  hurried  np  at  a 
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irow  all  the  instruments  and  books,  our  re- 
maining clothes,  and  the  reserve  anchor  overboard ! " 
Fet^usson  commanded. 

Joe  obeyed.  The  balloon  ro6e,dra^d  along  for 
about  half  a  mile,  and  then  sank  again,  in  a  fluMud 
state. 

**  Throw  ont      two  double-barrelled  guns ! " 

**  Not  until  we  have  fired  them  off  fint,"  Joe  sud, 
despairiDglr.  Four  shots  cracked,  and  four  of  the 
punaets  nil  from  their  horses. 

Hie  "Victoria"  rose  and  fell  again  and  rose 
again  direcdv  that  the  car  touched  the  ground.  It 
seemed  as  ii,  Uke  Antaeus,  it  gained  fresh  strength 
by  contact  wi^  the  earth.  In  the  mean  while  uie 
enemy  constantly  drew  nearer. 

*'  Heaven  is  deserting  us,"  said  Kennedy ;  "  we 
can  no  longer  escape  them ;  we  are  lost." 

Joe  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  his  master. 

*'  No,"  the  latter  remarked ;  "  we  can  still  throw 
away  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

" aow  BO?"  Kennedy  asked ;  and  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  bim  that  Fergusson  intended  to  sacrifice 
himself  by  leaping  out 

"  Very  simply ;  hy  cutting  away  the  car  we  can 
hold  on  by  the  cords  for  a  few  hours,  and  reach  the 
left  bank  of  the  Senegal." 

In  a  second  each  of  the  travellers  had  thrown 
away  coat  and  boots,  seized  a  rope,  and  cut  it 
throuEh  beneath  him.    The  car  fell  to  the  firound. 

"Hurrah!"  Joe  shouted,  while  the  "Victoria" 
rapidly  rose  three  hundred  feet 

The  Talibas  dashed  up.  The  three  companions 
bound  the  end  of  the  three  ropes  together,  each  with 
his  h!t  hand,  so  that  they  bad  some  sort  of  support. 
The  wind  was  blowing  rather  strongly,  and  they 
reached  a  chain  of  hills. 

"  The  river  !  the  river !  we  are  on  the  Senegal ! " 
Fergusson  exclaimed.   In  truth,  the  Senegal  lay  at 


a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  them. 
The  opposite  shore,  low  and  fertile^  offered  tbem 
perfect  security,  and  a  favorable  opporttmitjr  to  land 
without  grapnel  or  parachute. 

"  FiA^  nunutes  more,  and  we  are  saved  1  **  laid 
Fergusson. 

But  the  balloon  did  not  hold  ont  for  ^om  qoartar 
of  an  hour.  It  sank  slowly  but  certainly,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hostile  shore  it  came  to  earth, 
on  a  treeless  spot,  where  notlung  grew  bat  gnus, 
a  yard  in  he^ht,  dried  by  the  tropic^  sun. 

"  It  is  all  up  with  us ! "  said  Kranedy.  Fergoswm 
(juickly  led  his  comrades  to  the  bank,  all  three  hold- 
ing the  ropes  tight,  and  dragg^g  the  balloon  afler 
them.  The  Seneeal  has  a  considerable  drop  here. 
There  are  sevenu  waterfalls  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  hope  of  swimming  across  the  river  at  once 
disappeared. 

"  Farewell,  my  friend  1"  said  Kennedy. 

"  Don't  despair,  Dick,"  Ferguseon  re|died ;  I 
have  not  yet  given  up  all  hope. 

The  i^t  of  the  dry,  withered,  tail  pass  had 
aroused  an  idea  in  Fet^joaaon's  mind. 

"  We  have  at  least  an  hour  b^we  us  ere  tiie 
bandits  discover  and  catch  os  np.  Let  us  collect 
as  much  of  this  grass  as  we  can  directly.  I  wont 
at  least  one  hundred  pounds. 

*'  What  for  ?  "  Kennedy  asked,  who  not  yet 
comprehend. 

"  The  gas  has  ponred  oat  of  tJie  balloon ;  let  us 
try  to  cross  the  river  by  means  of  hot  sir." 

Kennedy  and  Joe  set  to  work  with  the  utmost 
speed.  Fergusson  examined  the  balloon.  The 
largest  orifice  was  in  the  lowest  part,  and  this  was 
cut  away  ;  the  other  holes,  further  up,  were  stopped 
by  knotting  the  stuff.  Hie  coUectea  grass  was  tnen 
fired. 

It  takes  bnt  little  time  to  fill  a  balloon  widi 
hot  air.  ^  One  hundred  dwrees  Fahrenheit  suffice 
to  deprive  the  ur  one  naif  its  specific  gravi^. 
The  bdloon  expanded.  Feivnsson  kept  up  Uie  fire, 
his  two  companions  plucked  fresh  grass,  and  the 
"  Victoria  "  soon  reassumed  her  haughty,  crioolin- 
ish  appearance. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  slipped  away-  At 
this  moment  the  Talibas  appeared,  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  the  "  Victmia."  Thur  yeUb 
and  the  gallop  of  their  fawses  could  be  distinctly 
heard. 

"  They  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes,"  sud  Kenr 
nedy. 

"  We  must  be  off  in  fire ! "  Fergiuson  replied. 
The  balloon  was  two  thirds  filled. 

"  To  the  ropes  ! "  Fergusson  commanded.  The 
balloon  tried  to  rise.  "  Hold  it  down  with  all  your 
m^t  I "  was  the  next  order. 

The  Talibas  had  arrived  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  them.  Their  bullets  dashed  up  the  aaod 
in  front  of  the  friends. 

"  Let  us  be  off! "  Fergusson  shouted. 

The  travellers  stamped  on  the  ground  with  all 
their  strength ;  the  balloon  rose,  ana  was  greetird  by 
a  salvo  from  the  Talibas.  Joe  felt  a  sharp  pain  in 
his  left  shoulder,  but  did  not  utter  a  cry.  A  gcnde 
breeze  impelled  the  balloon  to  the  centre  of  the 
river.  Here  it  sank  a  little.  The  bullets  of  the 
foe  struck  the  water  beneath  them,  but  the  wind 
rose  again,  and  carried  it  further  ;  but,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  ten  minutes,  the  *'  Victoria  "  elowly  settled 
down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  left  bank. 

On  this  bank  were  standing  a  dozen  men  in  naval 
uniform,  affected  by  this  inexplicable  scene  which 
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IS  going  on  before  their  eyes.  Among  them  was 
saval  omcer  who  had  read  about  Dr.  FerguKOn'a 
idertaking  in  the  European  papers. 
The  "  Victoria  "  had  sunk  on  the  surface  of  the 
fer  about  fifteen  fiset  fiwn  the  bank.  The  French- 
an  leaped  into  (he  water,  and  swam  to  the 
iperilled  men. 

"  Dr.  FerfftuBon  ?  "  the  ofl^ar  asked. 
"Hinuelfr  the  other  replied,  ^^with  hn  two 

iendfl." 

They  reached  the  bank.  Fer^useon  held  the 
ird  of  the  balloon,  but  as  he  leaped  out  of  the  wa- 
r  he  opened  his  hand  slightly,  a  puff  of  wind 
mght  the  balloon,  and  away  it  rolled. 

"  Poor  '  Victoria  1 '  '*  Joe  Mgbed. 

Fergusson  could  not  refrain  from  tears ;  he  opened 

8  arms,  and  hia  two  companions,  willi  the  deepest 
notion,  fell  on  his  bosom. 

The  French  soldiers  belonged  to  a  small  ezpedi- 
on  which  had  been  sent  to  &id  a  proper  place  for 

station ;  they  were  naturally  wDIinK,  at  Feigus- 
*u'a  request,  to  testi^  to  what  they  had  seen,  and 
lus  ori^nated  the  following  document :  — 

■  We,  whose  statures  are  appended,  declare  that'on 
'-.ia  day  we  saw  Dr.  SVrgnsson,  Bicbard  Kennedy,  and 
jscph  Wilson  arrive,  hai^ng  on  end  of  a  balloon, 
t  toe  last  moment  the  balloon  was  caught  by  a  puS* 
:  wind,  and  sank  in  the  Senegal.  In  confirmation 
:  this  we  bare  drawn  up  and  siencd  this  document. 

"DiTFBAisBB,  Capt.  Marine  Infantry. 

KoDOHNBi,,  Enscignc  de  Vaissean. 

DcFATS,  Sei^;cant,  &c" 

With  this  small  party  the  travellers  reached,  on 
lay  27th,  the  outpost  of  Medina,  situated  on  the 
.-enegal,  but  somewhat  further  north.  They  were 
iost  hospitably  treated  by  the  officers  there,  were 
nabled  toe  next  day  to  go  aboard  a  steamer  bound 
vc  St.  Louis,  and  arriTetTin  London  on  June  26th. 
oe's  wound  was  a£  no  consequence,  and  had  long 
•een  healed. 

Fei^ussoD  gave  an  account  of  his  journeys  and 
liacoveriea  in  a  public  meetiojj  of  the  Geographical 
>ociety  of  London,  and  received  for  himself  and 

lis  two  companions  th^  gold  medal  which  was 
rranted  for  the  most  important  voyage  of  discovery 
n  1802.    All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  was  shameful  of 
jur  newspapers,  which  profess  to  record  everytbin; 
:^at  passes,  to  treat  this  important  event  with  sue 
jtter  silence. 


ON  SOME  FEATURES  OF  AMERICAN 
SCENERY. 

BT  BBKUAN  BtEKITALG. 

I  HAVE  often  heard  it  sud  by  travellera,  that 
America  (meaning  thereby  the  United  States,  or 
rather  that  part  of  their  enormous  sarface  with 
which  ordinary  viutors  become  f^iliar)  is  not  a 
picturesque  country.  Grand  it  is,  of  course,  in 
many  «  its  features,  and  it  may  possess  beauty  of 
scenery  in  certain  senses ;  but  not  (say  these  critics) 
in  the  sense  which  we  commonly  understand  by 
"  the  picturesque."  And  this  depreciatory  iuiigment 
I  have  sometimes  heard  repeated  by  Americans 
themselves ;  who,  after  roamiug  over  the  most  cele- 
brated parts  of  Europe  (and  few  cultivated  Ameri- 
cans have  not  done  so),  indulge  themselves,  like 
other  travelled  folk,  in  certain  slightly  disparaging 
airs  towards  their  mother-country  on  their  return. 
This  is  an  opinion  in  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  can 
l>y  no  means  concur.  My  acqu^ntance  with  the 
external  aspect  of  that  pwtion  of  the  wc^  is  con- 


fined to  a  mere  traveller's  glance  over  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  a  little  of  the  West^  and  part  of 
Canada ;  but  this  amount  of  knowledge,  though  not 
quite  laffioient  to  enable  me  to^  dt  in  judgment  on 
American  usages  and  institutions,  may  suffice  for 
my  present  purpose.  I  sa^  nothing  as  to  what  I 
have  not  seen.  Sat,  speaking  iirom  my  own  obser- 
vation only,  I  venture  to  stand  up  in  dcBance  of 
common  opinion,  tf  common  opinion  be  on  the  side 
of  the  critics  whom  I  have  named.  Although  great 
{wrt  of  this  vast  sor&ce  is  (like  that  of  other  exten- 
sive regions)  of  a  monotonous  character  to  the  eye, 
yet  it  contains  portions  which  abound  in  elements 
of  the  picturesque  to  a  degree  entitling  them  to 
enter  boldly  into  competition  with  those  scenes  of 
the  Old  World  on  which  the  epithet  is  most  com- 
monly lavished  in  popular  description.  My  object, 
in  the  cursory  notions  on  a  great  subject  which  I 
am  aboot  to  confide  to  these  pages,  wUl  be  to  convey 
the  general  impression  made  by  American  scenery, 
and  especially  with  a  view  to  this  attribute  of  pic- 
tnresqueness,  on  the  eye  of  one  who  is  no  artist,  out 
respectably  familiar,  as  a  mere  observer,  with  the  art 
and  nature  of  Europe,  and  who  has  formed,  wisely 
or  foolishly^  an  inveterate  habit  of  judjpng  for  him- 
self as  to  objects  that  strike  his  eye,  and  sUpping 
the  rapturous  passages  in  guide-books. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  "picturesque*'  in 
scenery  ?  An  old  question,  and  not  quite  so  readily 
answered  as  at  &rst  sight  may  appear.  *<  Pictu- 
resque "  are  "  those  combinations  or  groups,  or  atti- 
tudes of  objects  which  are  fitted  for  uie  purposes  of 
the  punter."  So  says  Stewart,  the  Scottish  oracle 
of  the  last  generation,  and  certainlv  a  very  precise 
and  accurate  definer.  The  term  picturesque,  in  its 
application  to  scenery,  according  to  a  Fnooh  au- 
thority, deugnatee  "  un  aspect  pris  daju  la  nature, 
et  qui,  par  la  reunion  d'heureux  efiets  et  d'accidents 
van^  est  susceptible  d'une  reproduction  avanta- 
geuse  par  les  proc^^  de  I'art.  Nothing  can  be 
more  correct,  etymologically  speaking;  and  it  is 
well  that  this  close  definition  should  be  kept  in  view 
on  a  subject  on  which  we  commonly  permit  ourselves 
much  looseness  of  expression.  ^  is  in  this  sense 
that  mere  beauty,  which  may,  or  may  not,  according 
to  circumstances,  have  an  artistic  effect,  is  distin- 

fiiished  fi-om  picturesqueness.  To  use  once  more 
ydnej'  Smith's  old  illofltration,  — "The  rector's 
horse  is  beautiful,  the  curate's  is  picturesque,"  the 
latter  animal  abounding,  nndoubtedly,  more  than 
the  former,  "  in  happy  euects  and  varied  accidents." 
Nevertheless,  after  having  theoretically  established 
this  distinction,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  disregard- 
ing it;  and  uring  the  term  jHcturesque,  for  my 
[ffesent  purpose,  m  that  larger  and  more  vulgar 
sense  in  which  it  comprehends  all  tiie  pleasing  gen- 
eral effects  of  BceneiT  on  the  eye  :  form,  color,  grace, 
beauty,  even  grandeur  and  sublimity,  wherever 
these  effects  are  naturally  produced  by  what  we  see, 
and  not  merely  by  adventitious  thooghts  associated 
in  our  minds  with  that  which  we  see. 

The  love  of  the  picturesque  in  this  larger  sense  is 
one  of  the  most  modem  of  tastes ;  it  ia  hardly  a  cen- 
tury old  with  us,  and  it  is  only  beginning  to  develop 
itsdf  among  our  American  relations.  But,  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  fancy  which  they  take  up,  they 
are  hasty  and  vehement,  and  eager  to  achieve 
everything  at  a  bound.  They  have  dispensed  alto- 
gether witii  the  slow  educating  process  by  which 
Goetlw  and  Wordsworth,  and  their  schools,  im- 
planted what  may  be  called  the  sentimental  love  of 
external  nattne  on  the  English  and  German  mind ; 
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and  cUum  to  have  amved  at  the  eame  end  bj  a 
sDDUDary  proceaa,  sa  w  quick-witted  «  people  oogfat. 
Thirty  jreara  aoo  monnUuDB  luid  lakes  were  to  the 
great  mais  M  Americaui  wAj  qnarten  for  pot- 
abooting  aod  fisluiie,  end  oatsraeti  nad  no  value  ex- 
cept in  the  diape  tx-  water  privileges.  Now,  all  the 
&vorite  ntes  or  pictnruqoe  beauty  in  the  Northern 
States  swarm  with  visitors,  like  Switzerland  and 
Scotland.  A  whole  literature  of  descnp^ve  hand- 
books, and  guides,  and  local  poetry,  aad  romances, 
has  sprung  up  like  an  exhalation  from  the  forest ; 
**  sites "  are  worth  a  fancy  price  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  mill-owners  torn  on  for  tourists  occasional 
waterfalls  at  ten  cents  a  head.  And  the  American, 
carrying  bia  gregarious  habits  into  the  wilderness, 
establishes  himself  for  the  season  in  some  enormous 
hotel,  holding  from  six  hundred  to  two  hundred 
guests;  every  rapid,  mountain,  and  take  has  now 
one  snch  at  least;  «nd  there,  in  company  with 
bevies  of  ladies  in  the  latest  New  lotk  style,  he 
flirta,  dances  "  Germans,"  and  lounges  throagh  the 
prescribed  weeks,  with  the  help  of  iced  water  or 
stronger  hc|uorB,  as  his  taste  may  be.  He  drives 
about  in  his  host's  spider-wheeled  "  buggies,"  over 
desperate  roads,  to  see  the  obligatory  lioos.  Walk- 
ing and  riding  are  not  his  favorite  amusements; 
but  this  deficiency  is  not  owing  to  indolent  habits, 
as  has  been  commonly  said.  It  is  rather  caused,  or 
at  least  rendered  habitual,  by  tbe,greatneBS  of  dis- 
tances and  the  impervious  nature  of  the  forests, 
which  force  the  wanderer  to  keep  the  road,  and 
render  the  use  of  wheels  almost  necessary.  But  in 
mountain  and  forest  sporting  —  the  taste  for  which, 
as  a  high-bred  pastime  is  dso  a  new  acquiution  to 
Americans,  and  rapidly  growing  into  a  passion — 
the  city  American  is  quite  as  willing  and  able  to 
encounter  fatigne,  as  well  as  hardship,  as  tdnular 
men  of  other  nations. 

The  conseqttence  is,  that  if  any  one  should  be 
tempted  to  travel  in  this  frequented  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, not  merely,  as  most  do,  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  cities  and  men,  and  visit  at  most  one 
or  two  noted  wonders  in  the  way  of  scenery,  but  to 
learn  the  real  aspect  of  her  external  nature,  he  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  of  difficulties,  or  over- 
exertion, or  under-feeding.  The  best-known  sites 
within  ordinary  reach  are  all  monopolized ;  huge 
bovding  caravanserais  are  planted  upon  them ;  rail- 
roads from  various  centres  lead  to  them,  and  con- 
verge upon  them ;  and  all  may  be  enjoyed  at  the 
regular  pnce  of  three  or  four  ddlars  per  day  per 
head,  board  and  lodging,  liquor  not  included.  This, 
or  nothing.  If  p'ou  seek  to  nave  Nature  to  yourself, 
you  will  be  dnappointed,  as  at  Grindelwald  or 
Lochlomond.  And  there  is  scarcely  any  alternative 
in  American  travel,  at  least  in  the  forest  region,  be- 
tween the  perfectly  easy  and  the  utterly  impracti- 
cable. Keep  to  the  track,  and  you  may  count  for 
days  beforehand  on  every  hoar's  journey,  and  every 
meal  to  be  eaten.  Diverge  from  it  but  for  a  trifling 
digression,  and  you  are  immersed  at  once  in  jimslo, 
swamps,  corduroy  roads,  atorvatioo,  and  bewilder- 
ment. 

You  must  therefore  make  up  your  mind,  as  there 
is  no  help  for  it,  to  the  greganous  habits  of  Ameri- 
can travelling;  tor  the  big  rural  hotels  are  almost  as 
promiscuoas  in  point  of  company  as  the  railroatl 
can,  except  so  far  as  stress  of  expense  contributes 
to  make  them  more  select  Yon  must  learn  not  to 
t^ard  any  sort  of  folks  with  whom  you  aro  thrown 
in  contact  as  what  a  grievance-writer  to  Ibe  Times 
described  the  other  day  as  *'  a  dreadful  set  of  third- 


class  passengers. "  If  you  cannot  endure  this  ad- 
mixture, cMitent  yoonelf  irith  the  Old  WcsU, 
which  ia  lai^ge  enoogh  fiir  tiie  fiaddiooa.  But,  if 
yon  make  the  experiment,  yon  irill  learn  this  aoKM^ 
oQter  seeretB — Uiat  (to  brarow  a  jfmlitical  phrase 
lately  in  vogue)  tbetja  is  such  a  thing  as  leveUiiy 
upwards,  as  well  as  levelling  down ;  and  that  if 
fined  folks  must  pot  op  in  America  with  a  good 
deal  of  what  they  r^ard  as  coarseness  of  destkeaoor 
in  the  less  refined  with  whom  they  are  made  to  as- 
sociate, these  latter,  on  the  othcH-  hand,  are  suit  to 
learn  much  of  forbcwrauce  and  civility,  and  kind- 
ness and  acC(»nmodativenes3,  and  comparative  polish, 
from  the  same  association ;  which  they  never  can, 
where  custom  keeps  classes  apart.  Au  retie,  aristo- 
cratic habits  make  way  in  America  as  elsewhere, 
and  tbe  system  of  separate  compartments  in  railway 
carriages  is  graduaUy  introdoced  -  near  the  ceotrea 
of  traffic. 

fiat  I  am  only  indn^ng  in  a  few  diaconiFe  r»- 
mark^  anggeated  by  Ou»  memoriea  of  [deasant  boon 
passed  anndst  American  acenery,  and  not  lactniing 
on  American  manners  and  cuatoms.  As  I  have 
said,  I  bold  it  necessary,  in  passing  jodgmeat  of 
comparison,  to  eliminate  uom  my  estimate  a  great 
variety  of  indirect  impreanoiiB  which  we  babitaally 
derive  from  the  contemplation  of  fine  landscape,  — • 
impressions  so  closely  allied  with  those  of  the  pictu- 
resque, properly  so  called,  as  to  be  unavoidably 
classed  together  with  them  in  our  minds,  althoupi 
their  origin  and  real  significance  are  differenL 
That  which  appeals  to  the  imagination  in  scenery 
is,  strictly  speaking,  not  picturesque;  but  th^  is 

Eicturesqae  which  appeals  to  the  eye  alone,  or  at 
last  primarily,  and  pleases  b;^  what  it  jpresento,  not 
by  what  it  su^ests.  Now,  m  America,  tbe  first 
notions  which  fasten  themwlvea  on  tbe  mind,  in 
contemplating  the  scenes  which  men  in  eeneral  de- 
sire cbiefiy  to  behold  and  cherish  eUely  in  tbdr 
recoUeclioa,  are  those  of  mere  vastness.  But  tbe 
grandeur  of  mere  vastness  arises  simply,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  from  the  imagination  m  the 
viewer.  That  which  strikes  and  overawes  as  is  not 
what  we  see,  but  the  ulterior  ideas  suggested  by 
what  we  see.  A  western  prairie,  viewed  as  it  gen- 
erally must  be  with  little  advantsge  of  height,  is  cer- 
tainly not  grander  than  Salisbury  Plain,  and  cer- 
tainly far  less  so  than  the  Campagna  of  Home  with 
its  eucircling  outline  of  exquisite  mountain  forms. 
It  is  the  fact  that  it  u  a  prairie,  —  part  of  a  vast 
rolling  aeries  of  tho  same  which  extends  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  which  ia  al- 
ready attracting  to  its  "  womb  immeasurable,  and 
infinite  breast,"  army  after  army  of  hungry  immi- 
grants, and  will  con^nue  to  do  so  until  it  has  be- 
come the  seat  of  human  industry  and  human  luxury, 
to  an  extent  which  the  world  has  as  yet  never  wit- 
nessed :  it  is  this  which  causes  the  little  round  table 
of  green  earth,  vii«iblc  around  us  as  we  journey,  to 
attain  the  attribute  of  grandeur.  So,  again,  the 
shores  of  tbe  great  American  lakes  are  in  general 
utterly  deficient  both  in  beauty  and  pietnresquenrss ; 
like  mere  tame  bite  of  sea-coast,  the  opposite  side 
being  seldom  visible;  but  we  know  that  these  lakes 
contain  the  greatest  masses  of  fresh  water  anywhere 
to  be  found  on  the  earth,  and  wc  respect  tbem,  not 
according  to  the  verdict  of  our  eyes,  but  accordii^ 
to  what  we  remember  to  have  read  of  titam  in  geo- 
graphical dictionaries. 

Or.  agun,  if  you  take  your  stand  on  aome  abrupt 
Canadian  height,  such  as  are  acattered  along  too 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  and 
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look  to  the  north,  beyoDd  these  huge  rivers,  jom 
eye  rests  everywhere  alike  on  a  tMUovy  sea  of  leaves, 
varied  but  bv  the  tall  Bkeletoas  of  pines,  here  !□ 
groaps  and  there  single,  Trhich  the  Inmberers  have 
left,  towering  to  twice  the  height  of  the  ordinary 
forest-trees.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certun  gloomy 
grandear  in  the  prospect,  coimdered  only  as  it 
afleeta  the  ^e;  bat  it  is  to  associatbn  that  the 
scene  owes  its  real  power  to  captivate  us.  We 
know  that  those  tributary  riven  which  gleam  here 
and  there  in  the  dutance  come  from  an  unknown 
land ;  their  oonrse  is  nnm^ped,  and  their  springs 
undiscovered ;  those  dark  chains  of  bills,  which  here 
and  there  interropt  the  wide  uniformity  of  sur^e, 
are  unexplored,  or  only  touched  by  the  hunter  and 
the  woodman.  Ask  their  names  of  the  inhabitant  of 
the  clearing,  and  he  can  only  tell  ^ou  that  he  has 
never  heard  of  any  :  they  are  terra  tneognita,  within 
view  of  thriving  cities.  And  those  woods  which 
cover  hilt  and  pUin  alike  fill,  no  doubt,  a  large 
space  to  your  eyes,  bat  bow  much  vaster  to  your 
iiincy  I  For  yon  know  that,  beyood  the  first  nar* 
TOW  fringe  ot  scattered  clearing,  ^y  extend  no- 
broken,  tree  behind  tree,  until  Nature  denies  fur- 
ther susteuanee  to  her  arborescent  progeny,  and  they 
die  out  in  plains  of  moss  Emd  rock  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson'^  Bay  and  the  Are^o  Ocean. 

Again,  in  one  feature  of  what  I  may  term  the 
imagioaUve  luctm^sque,  common  and  rec<^ized 
among  ourselves,  the  American  landscape  is  from 
the  necesmty  of  the  case  entirely  deficient ;  and 
though  reason  assures  the  observer  that  this  defi- 
ciency is  something  accidental  and  immaterial  to  the 
mun  issue,  there  is  a  sentiment  stronger  than  reason 
continually  present,  to  produce  a  craving  for  that 
which  cannot  be  BOpplied.  This  is  the  want  of  the 
creations  of  man, — of  buildings  throwu  by  a  thou- 
sand indescribable  accidents  into  harmoay  with  the 
works  of  nature  before  ns,  which  at  once  attract 
and  refiere  tiie  vyw^  sated  with  the  gaze  on  mere 
general  ontUnes.  We  scarcely,  periiaps,  are  our- 
selves aware,  until  we  miss  them,  now  much  the  ru- 
ined castle,  the  convent,  tfae  nunster,  the  distant 
perspective  of  the  antique  city,  nay,  the  ordinary 
obarcb  tower,  and  even  tne  old-Mshimed  farm-house, 
contribute  towards  the  pictorial  value  of  the  scenery 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  We  are  ourselves  so 
familiar  with  them,  that  we  come  to  regard  as  mere 
insignificant  accessories  objects  without  which  our 
favorite  views  would,  in  truth,  lose  their  character. 
We  do  not  really  estimate  their  value  until  we  misa 
them.  The  mere  natural  features  of  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  where  mountwnous,  are,  unless  my 
eye  misleads  me,  grander  and  more  beantiful  at 
once  than  those  to  be  met  wtUi  on  the  Rluae  or  the 
Rhone.  Bnt  the  latter  rivers  have  the  incompara- 
ble advantage  of  beiiw  Kned,  in  their  whole  course, 
by  remnants  noble,  lantastio,  or  grotesque,  of  the 
world  of  mediievid  life  which  has  passed  away,  in- 
termingled with  the  architectural  products  of  mod- 
era  refinement;  and  these  details  will  be  found  to 
have  entered,  thoroagbly  and  inseparably,  into  our 
conceptions  of  the  general  picture ;  whereas  on  the 
Danube,  from  Belgrade  down  to  the  Iron  Ciate,  until 
the  first  Bulgarian  minarets  greet  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  object  of  art, 
ancient  or  modem,  which  contributes  its  form  to 
add  a  sracefut  accident  to  the  beauty  of  the  natu- 
ral outhnes.  What  b  true,  exceptionally,  in  Ku- 
rope,  is  of  course  uoiversally  true  in  America.  The 
elements  of  art,  antiquity,  association  with  the 
work*  of  man,  are  wholly  wanting.   Alt  is  of  yes- 


terday, and  all  is  designed  merely  to  serve  the  com- 
monest wants  and  the  most  transitory  purposes. 
Americans  often  compare  the  shores  of  the  Hudson 
to  those  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  many  respects  they 
have  a  right  to  do  so ;  but  wbat  would  a  Rhine  be 
if  all  tfae  historical  fragments  which  skirt  it  were 
absent,  and  their  place  occu]Hed  only  by  o(»»sional 
conglomerations  of  small  wooden  Iioases  with 
painted  verandas?  There  is  only  one  tolerably 
picturesque  building  —  in  the  ladyValbum  sense  — 
m  all  the  States,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  that  is  the  old 
round  stone  tower  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Hie 
theory  prevailed  some  years  ago,  that  it  was  a  relic 
of  the  Norsemen ;  and,  consequently,  the  worthy 
citizens  of  the  place  treated  it  with -high  respect, 
clothed  its  surroundings  with  turf  and  shrabbery, 
and  made  it  up  into  something  like  the  decorous 
appearance  of  a  pet  ruin  of  the  Seven  Mountains 
or  the  Thiiringer^Wald.  Alas !  certain  old  docu- 
ments have  been  discovered,  which  seem  to  show  be- 
yond dispute  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  stone  mill,  put 
up  in  tfae  time  of  the  Puritan  settlers.  Its  glory  has 
dMHuted,  and,  idtliough  the  ornamented  exterior 
still  remains,  people  pass  by  it  mth  a  certain  sense 
of  fanmiliation,  as  when  we  see  a  detected  impostor 
who  lias  victimized  ns. 

It  must  be  admitted,  also,  while  we  are  making 
the  worst  of  the  case  against  our  own  view,  that  the 
American  landscape  has  other  defects,  as  regards 
•that  attractiveness  which  aris»  from  association, 
more  characteristic  and  more  nnpleasiog  than  the 
mere  absence  of  objects  familiar  in  other  countries 
as  graceful  accompaniments  of  fine  scenery.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  the  first  impression  of  an  Ameri- 
can view  (I  speak  of  what  is  specially  American, 
belonging  to  a  new  country,  not  of  the  home  scenery 
of  old  settled  parts)  is  melancholy.  Why  should 
this  be  BO  where  the  sense  of  novelty  and  fii^sfaness 
and  hope,  and  the  aspect  of  free  and  exalting  na* 
ture,  seem  specially  to  invite  to  cheeriulness. 

One  reason  I  mlieve  to  be  tJiis, — that  there  is 
something  depresung,  something  which  jars  on  the 
feeling  in  the  aspect  of  a  vast  region  in  which  the 
dominion  of  nature  seems  to  be  ceasing,  her  grand- 
eur and  her  abundance  rapidly  disappearing,  wliile 
tbe  dominion  of  man  is  not  yet  estamiahed,  nor  his 
mission  of  improvement  accomplished.  There  is  a 
dreary  vacuity  between ;  a  gloomy  interval,  from 
the  falling  of  the  curtain  over  the  old  world,  to 
its  rising  over  the  new.  Gaze  upon  the  huge 
zone  of  woods  which  circles  with  its  frontier  belt 
the  lands  occupied  by  man  beyond  the  AUeghanies 
and  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the  mightier  trees,  the 
older  denizens  of  the  forest,  have  almost  all  disap- 
peared ;  they  have  been  cleared  away  by  tfae  wooa- 
man :  only  a  few  scattered  specimens  are  left,  snch 
as  the  tall,  meag^  skeletons  of  the  white  pine,  which 
dot  the  landscape,  ri<iing  far  above  the  deciduous 
trees,  all  along  the  limits  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
Canada;  the  rest  consists  now  mostly  of  under- 
growth, or  inferior  specimens,  not  worth  removal, 
left  to  struggle  and  perish  together.  Moreover,  the 
mere  partial  clearing  of  a  forest  is  found  to  admit 
into  it  great  rushes  of  wind,  which  devastate  it  far 
and  wide ;  and  much  greater  destraclion  is  occasioned 
by  the  casual  fires  occauoncd  by  settlers.  Of  course 
there  are  districts  very  differently  circumstanced  as 
to  sylvan  richer  :  I  am  only  speaking  now  of  the 
fin't  and  general  effect  Man  has  destroyed,  and 
has  not  yet  replaced.  Look,  ngain,  at  those  vast 
rivers,  full  and  majestic,  clear  and  brown  as  amber, 
or  Une  team  tlieir  lake  res^vtrirs,  sweeping  tfarongh 
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this  world  of  trees,  and  encircling  with  their  wares 
fairy  archipelagoes  of  tafted  islets ;  they  seem  as  if 
thej  ought  to  swarm  witii  fish,  and  only  a  few  years 
ago theydid  so ;  th^ waters  are  Mnerally liMees 
now.  Wherever  the  saw-miUs  ply  vmr  trade,  these 
dischai^  ^  their  sawdast  into  the  carreot  whose 
water-power  they  employ.  The  deleteriooa  matter 
ia  not  swept  bodily  away  by  the  stream,  but  gathers 
in  the  eddies,  clings  to  the  shores,  forms  shoals  in 
the  shallow  parts,  c\o^  the  gills  of  the  fish,  who 
soon  desert  waters  thus  infected,  and  leave  them 
destitnte  of  their  natural  inhabitants.  As  regards 
animals  of  the  higher  orders,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
call  attention  to  their  fate;  it  has  been  vainly 
deplored  by  naturalists  and  romancers  until  the  sub- 
ject is  a  Btaie  one.  The  game  first  fidls  a  prey  to 
the  speculative  pot-shooting  of  the  savage  land  the 
backwoodsman,  then  to  the  restless  energy  of  the 
sportsman,  finally,  where  it  is  sufficient  for  the 'par* 
pose  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  victims, 
to  that  last  and  most  ignobfe  product  of  our  civili- 
zation, the  mere  lust  of  daughter,  which  leads  those 
possessed  witli  it  to  roam  over  condnents,  destroy- 
mg,  merely  to  load  the  e«ih  with  piles  of  useless 
carcasses  of  slain  creatures,  and  note  down  in  books 
the  amount  of  slaughter  perpetrated.  The  Indians, 
like  their  game,  Iwve  perished  firom  ofi'  the  land ; 
the  white  man,  with  his  flocks  and  herds,  has  not  yet 
fully  taken  posseesion  of  their  inheritance.  It  adds 
greatly,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  feelings  of  monotonous 
sadness  which  such  a  prospect  sometimes  excites,  to 
reflect  that  these  vast  regions  are  almost  untenanted 
by  the  dwellers  for  whom  they  seem  adapted,  and 
who  ao  lately  enjoyed  l^em,  while  as  yet  but  ill 

firepared  for  the  reception  of  their  successors ;  a 
and,  as  it  were,  without  form  and  vend, — a  mtent, 
sleeping  chaos  between  two  crealaons.  To  get  be- 
yond tms  belt  of  traseation  country,  and  becoine  in- 
timate with  nnspdlt  nature,  the  traveller  must  now- 
adays wander  far  afield  westward,  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  forest-  zone,  or  into  the  depths  of  the 
dense  wilderness  still  left  in  the  neglected  South,  or 
northward,  until  the  trees  themselves  begin  to  grow 
stunted,  in  the  r^on  beyond  Lake  Superior. 

These  criticisms  on  the  eenius  of  American  scen- 
ery may,  however,  be  held  to  savor  of  fasladious 
over-refinement,  or,  at  best,  to  be  little  more  than 
sentimentality,  and  not  capable  of  being  seized  by 
art,  or  conveyed  to  the  ear  in  language  of  precise 
description.  Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  and 
^  realisticallv,"  as  the  phrase  now  runs,  at  tiie 
features  of  New  World  landscape,  which  may  be 
deemed  most  obviously  characteristie,  and  resem- 
bling or  differing  from  those- of  our  own. 

€n  mountain  scenery,  in  every  variety,  the 
Umon,  within  its  now  extended  umita,  possesses 
enough  and  to  spare.  Bat,  speaking  of  the  region 
cast  of  the  Mississippi  only,  the  mountains  are  of 
second-rate  order  and  minor  attractions.  Between 
Mount  W^hington,  in  New  Hampshire  (6,200  feet, 
—  they  are  actually  making  a  rulway  to  the  top  of 
it),  and  Mount  Mitchell,  in  North  Carolina  (6,500), 
which  pass  for  the  two  highest,  there  intervenes  a 
Oreat  multitude  of  summits,  reaching  from  three  to 
five  thousand  feet ;  attaining,  therefore,  respectable, 
though  not  conspicuous  altitude,  and  rising,  more  or 
less  gradually,  from  the  "rolling  country,"  which 
commonly  extends  to  their  bases.  For  the  abrupt 
contrast  between  precipitous  mountun  side  and 
level  plain  at  the  too%  characteristic  of  great  up- 
heavals, such  OS  those  of  the  Alps  and  I^renees,  is 
not  ordinarily  met  with,-in  America.  These  ranges 


are  divided  by  great  river  gaps,  and  differ  in  geo- 
logical character  :  but  there  is  a  general  monotoDy 
in  their  outlines, — lone,  undulating,  billowy  swetts  of 
highland.  Not  only  do  they  la(£  the  graadenr  of 
the  greater  European  ranges,  and  the  fiuitastio  oat- 
lines  of  liie  Sierrat  but  they  seldran  eoEhibtt  the 
broken  form  wluch  we  have  come  to  conuder  as 
appertaining  to  mounbuns  in  general,  even  of  inferi- 
or order,  such  as  those  of  Cumberland  and  North 
Wales.  It  is  rarely  that  the  eye  festens  on  a  slope 
of  bald  rock ;  the  inclines  are  almost  invariably 
such  as  to  admit  of  a  thick  covering  of  v^tation. 
Among  such  European  parallels  as  I  have  seen, 
those  which  most  nearly  resemble  the  American  are 
the  ranges  of.  central  Germany,  the  Harz,  Bbhmer- 
wald,  Erzgebirge,  Black  Forest,  rounded  and  swell- 
ing in  contours,  and  fores^covered  almost  eveiy- 
where.  The  Alleghany  ranges  display,  however, 
in  other  parts,  forms  more  resembling  the  long, 
moral  slopes  of  the  Jura.  Of  course,  under  tiiese 
circumstances,  some  important  elements  of  Uie  pic- 
turesque must  be  deemed  wanting ;  and  yet  there  is 
a  peculiar  grandeur,  tmlike  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  elsewhere,  in  the  aspect  of  the  Graen  Moanrwns 
of  Vermont,  for  instance,  or  the  Adirondack!  of  New 
York,  where  they  crown  the  horizon  ai  some  enor- 
mous view,  the  eye  being  led  up  to  them,  as  it 
were,  by  long,  curling  ridees  of  inferior  hills,  stand- 
ing out  in  the  hard,  dry  blue  of  that  peculiar  atmo»- 
pbere,  neither  English  nor  South  European.  They 
are  viable  enough,  on  a  clear  day,  from  that  height 
which  commands  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
beautiful  proepects  anywhere  to  be  found,  **La  ' 
Montague, '  above  Montreal ;  bat  almost  too  distant 
for  scenic  effect 

Of  course  these  mountain  ranges  are  covered  from 
base  to  summit,  everywhere  alike,  with  the  one 
grand,  solemn,  nnvaryuu  ferest.    Nothing  im- 
presses the  traveller  half  so  fercibly,  in  Auaatic 
America  and  neariy  as  far  as  the  Misnsuppi,  m  Uui 
uniform,  almost  overpowering,  presence  of^ tliii  tea 
of  leaves,  to  which  our  most  extensive  woodlands  in 
Europe  (sneaking  of  those  covered  wholly  or  chiefly 
with  deciduous  trees,  and  omitting  the  pine  forests 
of  Russia  and  Scandinavia)  are  no  more  than  our 
mountain  tarns  to  the  great  American  lakes.  Noth- 
ing more  contradicts  his  anticipations  —  I  speak 
chiefly  of  my  own,  but  I  know  they  were  shared  by 
others  —  than  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  cleared 
apace  almost  everywhere.    Nature  seems  to  push, 
back  her  vigorous  vegetation  with  almost  fierce 
impatience  over  all  once  occupied  spots,  the  moment 
the  hand  of  man  intermits  its  energy.    The  so-called 
exhausted  lands  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  recov- 
ering    degrees  their  vegetable  soil,  and  becoming  ' 
the  homes  ox  fresh  and  lusty  setf-plaiited  groves  m  \ 
many  species,  more  vigorous  to  the  eye  —  tboogfa  i 
of  course  much  younger — than  the  patches  of 
decaying  virgin  forest  still  left  undeared  beyond  the  ' 
Alleghanies.   It  is  said  that  the  ravages  of  the  great  ' 
fire  of  Mtramichi,  in  1826,  which  destroyed  the  tim-  I 
her  over  six  thousand  square  mites,  weivpractically  ' 
repaired  in  twenty-five  yewrs.    Around  Wuhingtoo,  > 
hemmed  in  by  woods  even  more  closely  than  the  ' 
other  great  cities,  large  tracts  were  stripped  of  trees 
during  the  operations  of  the  civil  war,  m  order  to  ' 
deprive  enemies  of  their  cover.   This  destraction 
took  place  only  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  already 
a  beautiful,  tangled  wilderness  of  mfent  oak  and  i 
chestnut  and  maple  rises  everywhere  above  Uie  bead  < 
of  the  foot-passenger. 
Ifan  will  make  grievances  ont  of  the  most  onpitMii- 
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i»og  material,  and  Ieai*ne(I  Americans  choose  to 
complain  of  the  dimination  of  their  forest  surface, 
and  fancy  that  run  falls  off,  and  rivers  dry  up,  in 
coDseqaence  of  clearing.  Such  speculations  seem 
vondeifully  far-fetched  when  we  examine  the  facta 
with  ooT  own  oyes.  But,  generally,  when  an  Amer- 
can  laments  over  Hbt  neglect  and  decay  of  the  woodi 
in  his  district,  he  only  means  that  Tuaable  timber 
for  the  market  is  becoming  snore;  if  understood 
more  widely,  the  complunt  would  be  quite  unreason- 
able. All  around  the  Tarioos  ranges  of  mountains  of 
which  I  have  spoken  may  therefore  be  described  in 
a  general  way  as  unbrwen  forest,  or  interrupted 
only,  especially  towards  the  North,  by  myriads  of 
gleaming  lakes.  Wherever  trees  are  not,  earth  seems 
to  bear  nothing  but  grass.  There  ts  an  entire  ab- 
sence —  distressinjg  to  the  British,  though  not  equally 
to  the  Continentafpilgrim  —  of  our  oroinary  many- 
colored  carpettngs  lor  waste  places;  no  heath, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  no  broom,  no  furze,  no  profu- 
sion of  wild-flowera,  scarcely  any  ground  mosses. 
Ferns  are  rich  and  abundant ;  but,  until  they  die  in 
autumn,  these  produce  no  contrast  of  colors.  AU  is 
green  alike  from  the  snmmit  of  Mount  Washington 
or  Mount  Mucy  to  the  shores  of  the  lakes  which  nes- 
tle at  their  feet  We  speak  habitually  of  England, 
and  still  more  of  Ireland,  as  sorpasmng  in  Teranre  ; 
but  no  one  can  have  a  full  idea  of  the  effect  produced 
on  the  eye  by  intense  unrelieved  greenness  of  sward 
and  foliage,  who  has  not  visited  North  America, 
espeuiatly  in  early  summer.  So  I  say,  in  defiance  of 
the  paradox  of  Elihu  Burritt,  who  holds  that  an 
English  October  is  the  greenest  month  of  the  green- 
est country,  and  that  a  rich  surface  of  British  tar> 
nips  beats  all  the  natural  emerald  of  his  own  coun- 
try. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  coloring  presented  by  the 
forests,  especially  of  the  Northern  States,  at  the 
turning  of  the  leaf,  has  struck  the  eyes  of  every  trav- 
eller, and  formed  the  snbject  of  n  Uiooaand  descri^ 
tions.  Fferhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  found  in  middle  France, 
where  the  sun  is  brighter  than  with  lu,  and  the  first 
autumn  frosts  bite  sharper,  and  where  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  deciduous  trees.  Such  a  specta- 
cle on  a  small  scale,  and  doubtless  by  no  means 
ermally  vivid,  is  presented  by  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleaa  during  a  few  days  of  October.  But  next  to 
the  haes  of  autumn  in  America,  and,  though  far  less 
gorgeous,  still  exquisitely  lovely,  are  the  fresh  tints 
of  the  few  weeks  of  ."pring.  Species  after  species,  in 
long  and  regular  succession,  puts  forth  its  tender 
leaves,  expands  into  youthful  grace,  and  then  into 
the  full  Aush  of  summer ;  and  the  hillsides  are  bril- 
liant, not  with  separate  specimens,  but  with  a  car- 
pet of  largo  patterns  of  different  shades  of  early 
gT«en  ;  for,  as  a  botanical  traveller  observes, "  when 
any  one  species  of  a  tree  is  met  with,  acres  of  the 
same  are  frequently  seen  together."  In  due  season, 
this  green  is  mixed  with  the  rich  white  flowers  of 
the  a<^wood,  playing  in  the  forest  the  n&rt  of  the 
English  hawthorn,  with  other  varieties  of  color,  and 
witD  shrubs  of  similar  class;  and  here  and  there 
with  the  flaming  scarlet  or  rose  tints  a.«umed  by  the 
buds  of  some  oaks  and  other  kinds  of  trees,  when 
about  to  burst.  Later  in  the  year,  at  the  approach 
of  summer,  the  rhododendron  and  azalea  (bay  and 
honeysuckle,  in  local  language),  and  the  kalmia 
(laurel),  enamel  for  a  few  short  weeks  the  under- 
woods of  the  Central  States.  Farther  south,  the 
tulip-tree  hangs  out  its  parure  of  many-colored 
ilowers  <m  ita  bright  green  vesture ;  and  at  last,  b»- 


yond  the  Carolina  frontier,  shine  out  the  richer  glo- 
ries of  the  magnolia. 

It  is  a  well-known  peculiarity  of  the  Atlantic  side 
of  North  America,  that  the  isothermal  lines  of  cli- 
mate run  very  close  together,  and  the  zones  of  tem- 
perature succeed  each  other  rapidly ;  consequently, 
the  vegetation  is  very  differently  timed  in  neighbor- 
ing districts.  In  our  island,  thanks  to  that  conven- 
ient Gulf  Stream  which  accounts  for  everything,  or 
to  whatever  other  cause  may  be  the  real  one,  were 
is  comparative  uniformity  in  this  respect.  Earli- 
nesB  or  lateness  of  vegetation  has  more  to  do  with 
varieties  of  exposure,  soil,  and  elevation,  tiian  with 
the  latitude.  But  in  the  States  you  may  precede 
the  spring,  or  keep  in  arrear  of  it,  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  locomotion.  Two  days  will  bring  you 
from  Virginia  to  Canada.  You  will  leave  the 
banks  of  ue  James  River  already  blooming  in  early 
summer,  and  find  Nature  on  those  of  the  St  Law- 
rence only  just  awaking  from  her  long  months  of 
inactivity. 

Ezaminmg  a  little  closer  the  specialties  of  Amer- 
ican forest  phyKOgnomr,  and  comparing  it  with  Uuit 
fkmtliar  to  us  in  the  old  continent,  the  observer  is 
struck  at  once  by  the  curious  manner  in  which  K»> 
tore,  as  if  in  qmrt,  has  blended  rimilarity  irith  dif- 
ference. I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  great  temperate 
zone  in  each,  where  the  latitudes,  for  all  general 
purposes,  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  corresponding, 
after  the  deduction  of  ten  dc^eea  from  the  Ameri- 
can amount,  —  i.  e.  60®  =  40",  —  the  Central  States 
being  therefore  taken  as  equivalents  for  northern 
France  and  the  south  of  England.  It  must  have 
been  a  strange  feehng  with  which  our  first  settlers 
explored  a  region  so  like  in  broad  outline  to  that 
which  they  had  lef^  so  different  in  every  detail. 
All  our  familiar  trees  are  there,  — oak,  elm,  beech, 
ash,  birch,  &c.  The  new-comers  had  no  difficulty 
in  as^ning  their  names ;  only  in  a  few  instances 
have  they  alt<^Aer  changed  their  appUd^m,  to- 
lip-trees  being  called  poplars,  and  so  forth.  But 
though  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  far  as  specific  iden- 
tity IS  concerned,  ahnost  evei^  one  varies  firom  ita 
anti^e  here,  in  so  many  particulars  as  to  confound 
all  notion  of  similarity.  Those  free-growing,  tall, 
loose-made,  straggling  oaks  and  elms  are  utterly 
unlike  our  sturdy,  compact  trees  of  the  same  name 
in  general  aspect,  and  aiffer  from  them  more  or  less 
in  every  minute  characteristic.  The  first  diversity 
which  strikes  the  eye  is,  that  the  prevailing  green 
tint  of  the  foliage  is  far  lighter  than  with  us,  — 
lighter  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  though 
there,  in  general,  less  sombre  than  in  our  islands. 
The  leaves  of  the  American  varieties  are  for  the 
most  part  luger,  ranker  in  growth,  and  loss  clus- 
tered in  close  muses,  the  twigs  forming  the  extrem- 
ities less  slender,  and  the  tracery,  consequently,  less 
minute.  Almost  all  —  where  not  drawn  upwMd  by 
close  proximity,  as  in  the  virgin  forests  —  affect  a 
less  compact  and  more  patulous  shape  than  tiieir 
relatives  with  us.  Some  idea  of  the  difl^erence  may 
be  formed  by  noting  the  CTOWth  and  figure  of  im- 
ported American  trees  in  England.  But  this  idea 
would  be  incomplete.  I  cannot  tell  why  it  is,  but 
even  those  which  are  oldest,  and  have  become  most 
acclimatized  among  us,  —  the  occidental  plane,  for 
instance,  and  the  scarlet  or  Virginia  oak,  —  though 
they  are  not  as  yet  of  the  English  type,  have  to 
some  extent  lost  their  own,  and  approximated  to 
ours ;  they  do  not  look  r[uite  like  their  parents  at 
home.  Perhaps  our  more  windy  climate,  and  more 
frequent  sbwms,  have  compelled  them,  in  selfnte* 
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ftoce,  to  grow  after  a  ftduon  thdr  own.  The 
strong,  many,  low-built  form  of  oar  common  oak,  or 
the  loftier,  bat  almost  equally  maasy,  shape  of  the 
English  elm,  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  trees 
of  corresponding  i^e  in  America.  These  throw  out 
their  boughs  higher  from  the  bole,  as  if  remembering 
the  coQstr^nt  imposed  upon  their  ancestors  in  the 
close  forest  where  they  were  nurtured ;  at  an  acuter 
angle,  (endiog  more  generally  upwards ;  more  apt 
to  curve  downwards  again,  and  become  pendulous 
at  the  extremities ;  more  straggling  in  their  growth  ; 
more  "streaky,"  to  use  a  common  woodman's  ex- 
pression ;  and  affording,  consequently,  a  less  pro- 
nounced continuity  of  shade.  This  seems,  to  an 
English  eye,  peculiarly  the  case  with  oaks  in  gan- 
eraf,  with  elms,  with  hickory,  butteraut,  and  all  the 
varietiesof  "Juglans,"  and  even  with  the  magniii- 
cent  oondental  plane  or  buttonwood,  and  the  tulip- 
tree,  wUch  pass  for  tbe  two  largest  denizens  of 
American  soil  in  the  temperate  regions.  The 
beech  is  rarely  seen,  as  far  as  I  know,  except  in 
close  forests,  where  ite  natural  habit  of  growth  can- 
not be  well  observed.  The  sweet  chestnut  is  more 
nearly  allied  in  appearance  to  oar  common  Spanish, 
than  most  other  trees  to  their  European  namesakes ; 
but  even  this  is  generally  strangling,  and  does  not 
often  seem  to  assume  the  peculiarly  graceful  shape 
—  that  of  a  cone,  rounded  off*  at  the  summit  —  to 
which  it  is  partial,  in  Europe,  when  it  has  its  own 
way.  The  chief  exception  to  be  found  to  this  ordi- 
nary habit  of  outline,  among  common  trees,  is  that  of 
tbe  sugar  maple ;  which,  wnen  it  has  room  to  cut  a 
figure  Ity  itself,  is  apt,  in  advanced  life,  to  assume  a 
compact  round  &nn,  imposing  from  its  uie,  from 
the  intense  green  of  its  leaves  contrasted  with  their 
silvery  underlining,  and  from  tJie  depth  of  its 
shade. 

Of  the  varieties  of  oak,  whose  name  is  legion, 
none,  that  I  have  seen  equal  in  pictnresqueoess  our 
royal  British  '*  pedunculate,"  or  even  the  less  ma- 
jestic sessiliflora  of  Continental  Europe.  Their 
growth  is  too  loose,  their  form  too  slight,  their  shade 
not  ample  enough  by  comparison.  Their  bark  is  al- 
so generally  too  light  colored  for  grand  effect.  Tbe 
white  oak,  the  commonest  of  all  (and  often  a  stately 
creature,  though  Cobbett,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  oddity 
thought  proper  to  vilipend  it),  is  so  denominated 
merely  from  this  circumstance.  But  in  minor  de- 
tails many  of  these  Tariedea  possen  great  beauty, 
quite  unknown  to  ours,  especially  in  their  leaves ; 
large,  deeply  indented,  many-shaped,  not  onljr  in  the 
same  vanet^,  bnt  sometimes  in  the  same  individual. 
Their  color  is  also  often  rich  and  luxuriant,  both  in 
early  spring  and  late  autumn. 

But  a  more  remarkable  tree,  in  point  of  beauty, 
to  English  eyes,  is  the  American  elm.  It  is  there, 
eminently,  what  it  is  not  with  us,  a  tree  of  the  for- 
est, and  covers  extensive  tracts  of  the  undulating 
country  of  the  Middle  States.  But  its  peculiar  ele- 
gance has  made  it  a  favorite  with  man  from  early 
times;  it  is  that  most  commonly  preserved  around 
the  homesteads  of  New  England,  and  it  is  every- 
where in  favor,  where  soil  and  climate  suit  it,  for 
plantation  in  gardens  and  streets.  Cleveland, 
ID  Ohio,  which  Americans  quaintly  call  the  "  forest 
city,"  has  its  main  tborougnfarea  Uned  with  rery 
striking  specimens  of  it  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  iia  nsaal  appearance,  where  it  meets 
with  a  good  soil  and  fair  play,  I  borrow  from  Lou- 
don's "  Arboretum,"  extracted  by  bim  from 
Michaux :  — 

"  Jnsalated  in  this  manner,  it  appears  in  all  its 


majesty,  towering  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  a  bnn- 
dred  feet,  with  a  trunk  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter ; 
regularly  shaped,  naked,  and  insensibly  (Uamushing 
to  tbe  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  when  it  di- 
vides itself  into  two  or  three  primary  limbs.  The 
limbs,  not  widely  divergent  at  tbe  base,  approach 
and  cross  each  other  eight  or  ten  feet  higher ;  and 
diffuse  on  all  ndes  long,  flexible,  pendoluus  branches 
bending  into  regular  arches,  and  floating  l%hUy  in 
the  air." 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  chiefly  affects  what  may  be 
termed  the  plume  of  feathers  shape ;  the  branches 
diverging  from  the  trunk  at  a  very  acute  angle,  then 
spreading  widely,  and  curlii^  downwards  at  tbe  ex- 
toemities.  Consequentiy  it  is  leas  akin  to  tbe  Eng- 
lish than  to  the  Scottish,  or  moantain  or  wych  elm 
(mAXwi'  ovofMTav  /i^p^  luOf  I  suppose).  And  it  if 
said  to  be  propagated  in  this  coantry  by  grafting  on 
the  latter.  Still  the  diversity  is  great,  and  not  kast 
in  tbe  larger  size  and  more  luxuriant  verdure  of  its 
foliage.  A  floe  opportunity  for  comparison  occur? 
on  Boston  Common.  Two  hundred  years  ago, 
some  early  ruler  of  that  city  had  the  happy  thought 
of  planting  a  row  of  alternate  English  and  Ameri- 
ican  elms  there ;  and  both  have  grown  admirably. 
You  may  there  contrast  the  sturdy  dignity  of  tbe 
English  tree,  towering  straight  uoft,  with  round 
head  and  somewhat  angular  limbs  and  clustering 
verdure  with  the  wilder,  fan-like  grace  of  the  native. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  statelier  sight  in  its  way  than  an 
avenue  of  fine  American  elms  would  be  in  an  En- 
glish park.  ^  It  would  realize  to  me  the  imannatiTe 
pictares  which  I  have  seen  of  the  groTea  of  lAittoa's 
Garden  of  Eden,  or  of  royal  pleaunces  in  the  East 
Bat  it  would  take  a  century  or  two  to  produce  it; 
and,  I  fear,  moreover,  that  in  our  stormy  atmos- 
phere, the  trees  would  lose  tiieir  bean^  from  the 
breaking  of  their  great  forked  limbs,  which  seem 
ready  to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  trunk  by 
tbeir  own  weight 

I  have  hanuy  left  myself  room  to  speak  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  pine  tribe,  as  accessories  to  the  com  awn 
American  landscape.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  do  not  prevail  so  as  to  form  a  marked 
feature  in  the  Central  States  except  on  particular 
soils.  Farther  south,  in  Dixie's  land,  they  become 
predominant ;  where  the  luxuriant  cedar  and  cypress 
groves  occupy  large  surfaces,  and  the  tall  pines  of 
Vir^nia  form,  perhaps,  the  most  pictnresqae  mem- 
bers of  the  race,  with  their  umbrella  heads  and  rich 
bark ;  bnt  their  long-siuked  fcdiage  is  apt  to  be 
scanty,  and  wanting  in  color.  They  prevail  a^in 
in  the  far  North,  where  the  most  characteristic 
specimens  are  tbe  meagre  form,  already  described, 
of  tbe  lolly  white  or  Weymouth  {unes ;  and  the 
more  attractive  figure  of  the  deep  green  hem- 
lock spruce,  the  tree  which  seeras  to  thrive  anywhere 
and  under  any  conditions ;  alternately,  as  a  huge 
trunk,  and  a  spreading  bushy  shrub ;  which  seems 
uulike  every  other,  to  enjoy  an  obscure  location  un- 
der the  shade  of  its  neighbors ;  the  last  to  protrude 
its  gnarled,  stunted  stem  and  weird  roots  Irom  the 
rocky  floor  of  the  mountain  tops ;  the  last  to  hang 
from  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice  over  Niagara, 
and  dip  its  branches  in  the  everlasting  spray. 

Large,  dd,  free-growing  trees  are,  lor  obvioos  rea- 
sons, not  common  objects  in  the  States ;  in  their 
native  places  they  grow  close  together;  only  a  feir 
survive  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  these  are  drawn 
upwards  with  lofty  tops,  no  lateral  branches,  and 
scanty  crowns,  an(l  scarcely  do  justice  by  their  ap- 
parent to  their  real  size ;  ihcy  are  apt,  moreover,  to 
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die  ftt  the  summit,  lone  before  the  date  of  their  col- 
kctive  life  ia  out.  Nor  are  tber  very  long-lived, 
evea  when  noassailed  hj  man  or  by  accident  The 
latest  pinei  of  the  NOTthem  States,  BtiU  standing 
in  the  primitive  West,  do  not  commonly  exceed  SfiO 
years.  Hie  od^i  we  are  told,  Uvea  longer  than  the 
pine ;  and  the  hemlock-flprace,  perhaps,  as  Ions  as 
iha  oak.  A  specimen  of  this  last,  cat  irithin  a  thick 
wood,  exhibited  486  annual  circles.  It  is  also  very 
often  found  that  where  a  single  inhabitant  of  the  old 
forest  has  been  preserved,  and  allowed  ample  room, 
it  dies  away,  if  not  in  the  bead,  in  the  oraoches. 
lu  native  constitation  was  adapted  to  its  crowded 
birthplace,  or  had  become  so,  and  will  not  bear  too 
Uvish  exposure.  Scarcity  of  such  trees  as  are  pre- 
served in  English  parks,  and  hardly  anrwhere  else 
in  the  world,  is,  as  I  say,  the  general  rule.  But 
any  one  who  may  take  the  trouble  will  find  abun- 
dant exceptions.  The  finest  single  trees  will  proba- 
\Aj  be  seen  on  the  skirts  of  the  remaining  forests, 
and  on  river  banks  and  islands,  especially  west  ot 
the  Alleghanies ;  and  many  very  noUe  ones  have 
been  rescned,  or  planted  some  few  centuries  ago,  in 
the  oldest  settled  parts,  especially  New  En^and. 
For  although  first  settlers  hate  trees  as  their  natural 
enemies,  tbeir  descendants  soon  become  fond  of 
them.  It  is  often  said  that  the  first  thing  an  Amen- 
cm  does  when  he  establishes  himself  for  life  in  the 
country  b  to  cut  down  every  tree  within  his  reach  ; 
the  second,  to  plant  the  ^uad  again. 

But  if  the  commonly  visited  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica, viewed  with  KstheUc  eyes,  must  be  pronounced 
to  yield  to  the  old  continent  in  respect  of  giltnd 
■cciiients  of  surface,  and  on  the  whole  only  to  rival 
il  aa  regards  beauty  of  vegetable  coveriag ;  if  they 
must  be  adjudged  imperfecUy  gifted  with  what  have 
been  termed  the  two  mun  elements  of  beauty,  variety 
of  oatlino  and  variety  of  color;  yet  in  the  third 
commonly  noted  point  of  the  picturesque,  —  water, 
in  all  its  features,  —  they  are  immeasurably  superior. 
The  profusion  of  the  frrah,  glittering  element,  wheth- 
er in  numberiesB  scattered  lakes,  from  the  inland 
teas  of  the  Northwest  to  the  "  ponds  "  of  New  Eng- 
land, or  in  huge  sweeping  rivers,  or  in  waterfalls  of 
enry  character  and  dimenston,  constitutes  the 
special  glory  of  American  scenery.  And  it  is  every- 
where so  readily  accessible.  Many  of  the  earliest^ 
Kttled  places  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  have 
become  in  process  of  time  great  cities,  were  estab- 
lished, for  obvious  reasons,  at  the  head  of  large  nav< 
vstion;  the  point  where  the  inland  rivers  burst 
Uiroagh  the  last  rocky  barrier  which  impedes  tbeir 
course,  and  expand  into  broad  deep  reaches,  or  into 
tttnaries.  Such  are  Fbtladelnhia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
■Dffton,  lUchoiond,  Albany,  Montreal.  Immediately 
below  these  cities,  the  liquid  road  to  the  oceaii  is 
uninterrupted ;  immediately  above  are  great  rapids, 
*ith  all  tlieir  variety  of  rock  and  water  scenery, 
often  but  superficisltr  known  to  the  denizen  of  the 
Qtiigbboring  town,  who  will  transplant  himself,  when 
the  season  arrives,  to  some  distaut  locality,  at  the 
bidding  of  faahion,  to  seek  for  beauties  rifaliy  within 
his  reach.  American  waterfalls,  as  compared  with 
the  grandest  European  specimens,  arc,  of  course,  de- 
ficient in  height,  from  the  inferior  scale  of  the  moun- 
twn  elevations.  But  in  all  other  respects,  in  point 
|>f  Tolume  of  water,  coloring,  the  wealth  of  surround- 
vegetation,  wo  have  only  to  yield  precedence 
*"h  as  good  a  grace  as  we  may.  For  the  gloomy 
on  which  overshadow  the  great  cataracts  of  N'or- 
*>y  or  the  Alps,  although  from  habit  we  may  deem 
^tpropnate,  are  but  paltry  accorapaDinieats 


compared  with  the  overwhelming  luxuriance  of  the 
many-tinted,  manv-featured  mass  of  foliage  which 
clothes  every  rocky  ledge  and  coign  of  vantage 
around  an  ^oerieaa  fall,  and  feeds  exulUngly  on  its 
cload  of  vapor.  It  u  on  tlus  account, —  not  to  men- 
tion many  other  good  reasons,  —  that  I  could  wish  a 
tour  in  America  was  a  more  p^ralar  undertaking 
for  English  ladies  than  it  is  likely  to  become,  thanks 
to  the  real  annoyances  of  such  a  journey,  and  the 
ver^  exaggerated  estimate  of  them.  1  have  always 
noticed  tut  admiration  for  the  scenery  of  waterfalb, 
or  rather  a  passionate  fondness  for  it,  is  more  char* 
acteristic  of  women  than  of  men.  Men  will  view, 
and  praise,  and  march  up  and  down,  and  try  difiisr- 
ent  efi'ects,  and  go  away  satisfied.  The  delight  of 
woman  is  to  remun  still,  and  look  into  the  tumbling 
waters  in  hour-lone  contemplation.  I  suppose  that 
the  variety  of  brilliant  hues  which  the  cataract  de- 
velops under  various  accidents  of  sky  is  to  them  the 
^at  attraction,  as  their  enjoyment  of  mere  color 
18  much  stronger  than  ours  in  general  I  have  seen 
ladies  at  speechless  a  whde  evening  together,  on  the 
verge  of  the  cl^  opposite  the  Cansuian  fallatNiw;- 
ara,  thur  eyes  incessantly  fixed  in  one  steady  wls^l 
gaze  on  the  very  centre  of  the  Horse  Shoe,  as  if  by 
mere  intense  longing  they  could  penetrate  the  se- 
crets of  that  abyss,  which  the  lifting  and  subsiding 
spray  seems  always  about  to  disclose,  but  whien 
have  never  been  explored  by  human  eye  until,  ab- 
solutely forced  away  by  the  impatience  of  thdr  male 
companions. 

Niagara  itself  is  no  repository  of  the  picturesque' 
to  the  ordinary  sense;  it  stands  alone  in  its  sublimity, 
and  belongs,  as  it  were,  to  a  difierent  order  of 
things  from  that  which  cwistitntes  the  doniain  of  art 
But  there  is  far  more  of  thejMctnresqtie  than  unobser- 
vant eyes  detect,  or  than  art  has  hitherto  made  use 
of,  in  tbo  accessories  and  neighborhood  of  Kiagam ; 
in  the  giddy,  tomultoous  dance  d  sun-bright  waves 
round  the  tafled  islets  which  break  its  rapids  just 
above  the  fall ;  and  where  the  river,  narrowed  to  a 
trench  in  the  rocks,  cleaves  its  way  below  in  a  suc- 
cession of  whirlpools  through  its  stony  barrier,  of 
which  every  ledge  and  rift  give  birth  to  noble  trees. 

Other  fkUfl  of  first-rate  magnitude  there  are  many, 
which  have  by  no  means  attained  that  celebrity 
which  is  justly  their  doe,  and  which,  in  days  to 
come,  they  will  doubtless  obtain,  when  leisure  in- 
creases, and  the  love  of  tbe  ornamental  advances 
along  with  it.  Ottawa  is  now  a  city,  though  of  a 
very  [nimitive  kind;  it  is  the  capital  of  a  great 
l>>minion,  and  adorned  with  public  buildings,  which, 
in  the  neighboring  United  States,  are  considered 
worth  a  long  journey  to  visit;  but  I  have  heud  few 
speak  of  its  great  cataract,  the  Cbaudiitre,  or  Caul- 
dron, just  outside  the  limits  of  the  town,  with  any- 
thing like  the  admiration  which  it  excited  in  my- 
self. It  is  much  more  known  as  productive  of  a 
greater  quantitv  of  sawn  timber  than  any  other 
water  privilege  in  tbe  New  World,  than  aa  what  it 
ia  in  truth,  one  of  its  grandest  natural  scenes.  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  the  diiKharge  at  the 
Cbaudi6re  equals  in  amount  of  water  that  at  Niag- 
ara. This  seems  almost  incredible;  yet  the  basin 
of  the  Ottawa  River  is  of  vast  and  unknown  area ; 
and  the  stream,  at  tbe  lowest  computation,  must 
bring  down  as  large  a  volume  as  the  Danube  in 
Hungary.  This  great  river  falls  bodily  over  a  shelf 
of  limestone,  forty  feet  in  height,  not  presenting  a 
straight  face,  but  vanOyked,  aa  iC  were,  into  a  bewil- 
dering nomber  of  zigzags  from  tbe  fierce  action  of 
the  water.   Tbe  stntam  above  tbe  fall  is  not  green 
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or  blue  in  color,  like  those  which  isBne  from  lakes, 
but  amber,  or  rather  coffee-colwed,  rolling  on  like 
Dante's  Lethe,  *'  bruna  bruna  sotto  1'  ombra  per- 
petua,"  as  indeed  do  Western  forest  rivers  in  gen- 
eral. So  bilge  is  the  volume  of  fluid,  and  so  great 
its  depth,  that  it  does  not  shiver  into  foam  on  t^iog 
its  leap,  but  curls  over,  along  great  part  of  the  line, 
unbroken  until  it  reaches  the  bottom ;  appearmg  to 
the  spectator,  posted  on  the  wooden  bridge  immedi- 
ately below,  like  a  gigantic  wall  of  brown  crystal 
(tourmaline)  advancing  bodily  towards  hinL  But, 
when  once  broken,  the  peculiarly  indented  line  of 
precipice  over  which  it  falls  causes  it  to  tumble,  not 
mt^  one  foaming  abyss,  but  into  a  multitude  of  sep- 
arate whirlpools,  crossing  and  mingling  witli  each 
other  in  a  thousand  bewUdering  edmea. 

Other  waterfall  scenes  of  inferior,  but  still  staik- 
ing  grandeur,  on  the  lar^r  American  rivers,  might 
be  pointed  out,  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  bnd 
d^Knriptions  in  print,  altfaoagh  they  are  quite  asces- 
sible;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  sonialled  Great 
Falls  of  the  Potomac,  only  sixteen  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. These,  indeed,  are  rather  rapids  than  falls ; 
where  the  ample  river,  only  inferior  to  the  large 
Western  streams,  comes  raving  down  several  chim- 
nels,  through  a  chaos  of  bleached  rocks,  with  a  roar 
heard  for  many  a  mile  through  the  all  but  unbroken 
forest  which  surrounds  it.  ^ut  of  this  and  other 
haunts  of  the  American  Kaiads — rapid  and  cata- 
ract, full  swift  river  and  -  sparkling  brook,  mighty 
lake  and  forest  tarn  —  enough  has  been  said  for 
my  purpose,  which  is  only  to  signalize  the  heresy  (tf 
thiose  who  affirm  that  America,  in  comparison  with 
the  Old  World,  is  wanting  in  elements  of  the  pic- 
turesque, and  to  indicate  Unat,  in  one  important  par- 
ticidar,  her  treasures  of  scenic  beauty  far  exceed 
those  of  other  regions. 

In  order  to  point  my  lecture  by  something  like 
an  application,  I  will  conclude  by  introducing  the 
reader  to  two  of  the  most  easily  reached  and  best 
known,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  least 
beautiful,  of  the  places  frequented  by  ordinary  New 
York  loungers  in  the  summer  season.  No  one  need 
occupy  himself  with  my  descriptions  whose  idea  of 
the  object  to  be  attained  by  travel  is  to  reach  scenes 
only  accessible  with  difficulty,  and  visited  by  few; 
whose  measure  of  the  enjoyment  of  nature  is  the 
cost  of  toil  and  expenditure  which  it  involves,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  what  few  have  seen,  and 
coming  back  to  tell  tiie  story.  I  address  myself 
only  to  those  who  are,  on  tlie  whole,  Uiankiiil  to 
Nature  for  having  often  placed  her  chracest  beau- 
ties in  the  way  m  all  the  world,  so  that  the  most 
ordinary  traveler  may  feed  his  eye  and  his  imagi- 
nation on  treasures  which  the  most  adventurous  and 
most  exclusive  cannot  do  more  than  share  with 
him. 

Lake  George,  ia  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  may  be  reached  in  six  or  seven  hours 
from  Albany,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Hudson  Kiver,  dally  pliud  by  numberless  steamers. 
It  b  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  greater  lake,  Cham- 
plain  ;  Horicon,  its  Indian  name,  ia  said  b^  Cooper,  in 
the  "  Lost  of  tlio  Mohicans,"  to  mean  nmply  **  The 
tail  of  the  lake,"  i.  e.  of  Cbampliun ;  thou^  fantas* 
tic  guide-books  of  the  present  day  are  ^eased  to 
translate  it  "  The  smile  of  the  Great  Sjnrit"  The 
French  are  said  to  have  termed  it  the  Lac  du 
Saint  Sacrement,"  on  account  of  the  numbers  of 
lodiaas  who  were  baptized  in  its  limpid  waters  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  Canadian  religious  enterprise. 
Both  lakes  lie  in  that  very  singular  trongh,  or  fur- 


row, of  the  earth  which  extends  doe  south  and 

north,  from  New  York  to  Montreal ;  a  deep  trench, 
fenced  on  both  rides  by  long,  narrow  ranges  of  hills, 
of  mountain  character ;  of  which  the  southern  por- 
tion is  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  Hudson;  the 
northern,  by  those  of  Champlain;  while  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  forms  a  low  plateau  of  water- 
shed, a  labyrinth  of  small  lakes  ana  rapid  streams. 

This  was  Nature's  great  military  road  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Uie  scene,  accord- 
ingly, of  many  a  desperate  struggle  in  the  days  of 
successive  wars  between  France,  and  England,  and 
the  revolted  colonies.  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point, 
Saratoga,  names  famous  in  military  history,  ar«  all 
se^ed  within  the  trench  in  qnestion.  Here  Mont- 
calm and  Wolf  earned  ^taar  earl;^  celebri^,  uid 
Burgoyne  surrendered  to  the  provinmals;  and,  in 
later  days.  English  and  Americana  carried  on  a  fierce 
though  miniature  naval  war  on  the  waters  of  Cham- 
plain.  Lake  Geot^  fills  a  deep  excavation,  witli 
man^  windings,  in  uie  mountsins  a  litde  to  the  west 
of  this  remancable  depreirion ;  pouring  its  eurplus 
waters  into  Champlain,  over  some  rconanUc  falla. 
These  waters  are  of  the  most  perfect  and  brilliant 
purity.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  Swiss  or 
Scottish  lake  which  appeared,  to  my  eye,  to  eqoal  it 
in  this  respect  The  contrast  with  Champlain  is 
remarkable,  ae  the  water  of  the  latter  has  a  milky, 
troubled  hne,  especially  in  bad  weather,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  great  extent  of  calcareous  shore  which  it 
washes.  That  of  Horicon,  enchained  througbont  in 
rocks  (^cr3ratalline  character,  seems  absolutely  free 
from-  this  or  any  other  admixture.  A  fonciful  trav- 
eller might  find  himself  reminded  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain, both  by  its  long,  straight  outline,  and  the 
variety  of  its  shores,  of  Windermere,  —  that  is,  a 
Windermere  130  miles  long;  while  Lake  George, 
by  its  peculiar  contorted  shape  and  steep,  rocW 
setting,  answers  closely  to  Ulleawater,  tbouch 
considerably  larger.  Its  bounding  hills  may  abo 
be  of  about  the  same  height.  Black  Alountain 
is  the  loftiest,  riding  2,200  feet  above  the  lake. 
They  are  everywhere  steep,  but,  on  the  western 
side,  leave  only  just  space  enough  for  a  few  clear- 
ings, each  occupied  by  its  dozen  or  two  of  wood- 
en village  houses,  with  their  little  boat  barbor, 
separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  luxuriant 
forest  Hard-working,  wiry,  intelligent,  but  poorly 
attired,  and  looking  as  if  their  liie  was  one  contin- 
ued struggle  against  the  stem  necearities  of  tbe  wil- 
deniesB,  are  these  denizens  of  the  woods,  closely 
hemmed  in  between  the  Uke  and  the  forest ;  for.  im- 
mediately in  their  rear,  though  in  the  heart  of  the 
populous  State  of  New  York,  a  huge  tract  of  wild 
land  extends  to  the  other  side  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  But  these  gaunt-loolung  backwoodsiuen 
have  abundance  of  American  self-esteem,  and 
American  civilization  also ;  their  children  are  bare- 
footed, but  everywhere  the  school-house  is  the  most 
prominent  building  of  the  place,  and  occupied  by  its 
bus^  little  crowd  for  great  part  of  the  day.  But 
their  produce  is  scanty,  and  their  markets  'distant, 
except  during  the  few  weeks  when  fashion  conde- 
scends to  smile  on  them.  "  We  live  on  visitors  dur- 
ing the  season,"  was  the  confession  of  an  hotel-keeper 
to  ourselves, "  and  out  of  the  season  we  live  on  each 
other."  Above  these  cleared  por^ons,  endless  grovf* 
of  maple  and  oak  and  |Mne  extend  np  the  mountMa 
slopes  and  into  the  clouds,  when  clouds  there  am ; 
but  the  climate  is  usually  bright,  and  the  skies  as 
limpid  as  the  waters,  —  great  sylvan  solitudes,  whose 
evening  rilence  is  broken  only  by  the  ripple  of 
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streams,  and  the  call  of  the  owl,  and  tfae  whippoor- 
'mll.  On  the  oppoatte  or  eaateni  shore,  the  rocky 
slopes  are  generally  still  more  abrupt,  the  foreste 
more  stunted  and  sparm.  The  whcde  Ii^e,  in  Coop- 
er's language,  is  "indented  m&i  numberless  ba^, 
embellished  by  fantastic  headlands,  and  doUed  vith 
countless  islands."  These  last  fopm  the  faTorito 
attraction  of  Htnicon :  from  an  acre  or  two  in  dimen- 
sion, to  the  Uniest  rocklet  winch  can  support  a  tree 
of  its  own.  This  scene  is  a  reproduction  in  minia- 
ture of  the  Canadian  lake  of  a  Thousand  Islands, 
only  with  waves  of  perfect  stillness  and  unfathomed 
depth.  These  ezquinte  little  spots  of  earth  are  all 
open  to  the  free  enjoyment  oi  the  casual  visitor, 
accessible  in  a  few  minutes'  row,  and  the  lake  is 
fairly  supplied  with  boats  to  fiah,  or  to  picnic,  or  to 
sketch,  or  to  bask  in  the  sun ;  no  owner,  or  lessee,  or 
grantor  of  &Ton,  or  levier  of  tdU  and  taxes,  inter- 
feres between  you  and  all  tlutt  Nature  has  given  ^oa 
to  enjoy.  I  have  sud  that  there  are  strong  pomts 
of  amilarity  between  tibis  and  our  Endish  ukes ;  I 
should  add  that  its  southern  end  remimled  me  more 
of  those  of  the  Italian  nde  of  the  Alps ;  partly  ftom 
brightness  of  aerial  ctdoring,  partly  from  the  abun- 
dance of  fine  chestnut-trees  scattered  on  that  part  of 
its  banks.  I  say  nothing  of  its  fishing,  reported  to 
be  excellent;  nor  of  its  shooting,  which,  indeed, 
must  be  sought  at  some  distance  in  the  inland  moun- 
tains. The  ima^nation  of  American  country  folks, 
too  much  educated  and  too  material  to  dwell  much 
on  the  supernatural  side  of  thin^,  is  apt  to  busy  itself 
in  peopling  these  wild  scenes  with  legends  of  natural 
wonders ;  rattlesnakes  are  said  to  frequent  the  des- 
ert eastern  shoFB  of  the  lake,  and  many  a  traveller's 
story  is  current  about  them ;  huge,  nondescript  fishes 
are  dreamt  of  as  inhalnting  the  secluded  bays.  It  is 
carious  how  the  popular  fhnc^,  in  wild  regions, 
always  busies  itself  in  the  creation  of  this  class  of 
monsters.  The  Swiss  peasants  have  hardly_  yet  laid 
aside  their  belief  in  great  dragons  inhabiting  the 
CAves  of  their  mountains.  In  the  swamps  <n  the 
Mississippi,  the  story  runs  of  the  existence  of  enor- 
mous lizard-like  creatures,  —  far  larger  than  any 
crocodile,  —  rarely  seen  by  man,  but  which,  when 
seized,  have  defied  the  efforts  of  strong  teams  to 
drag  them  from  their  haunts,  and  broken  chains  to 
pieces.  And,  in  the  evening  waters  of  Honcon,  the 
Sogdollager  fish,  the  solitary  lord  of  the  lake,  still 
shows  his  monstrous  head  above  water  occasionally 
to  the  fisherman,  whose  mind  by  that  time  of  day 
is  softened  into  a  credulous  state.  Only  this  year, 
the  visitors  in  the  veranda  of-  Centre  Harbor  Hotel, 
on  Lake  Memphremagog,  —  another  tug  inland  lake, 
between  New  England  and  Canada,  —  had  a  nght 
of  the  great  Bea^^erpent  himself,  taking  a  fresh-water 
bath,  rsuppose,  by  way  of  variety,  and  sent  a  noti- 
fication of  the  same,  with  their  names  appended,  to 
the  newspapers ;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  take  the 
whole  story  for  an  ingenious  advertisement  on  the 
part  of  the  hotel  proprietor. 

The  other  summer  resort  to  which  I  will  conduct 
the  reader  shall  be  the  Mountain  House  on  the 
Katskill  Range  *,  a  site  less  lovely  than  Lake  George, 
but  perhaps  more  singular  and  striking.  The  Kat- 
ekill  Mountains  rise  about  ten  miles  from  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  between  New  York 
and  Albany,  but  nearer  the  latter.  They  form  a 
long  rampart-like  lidge,  &lling  abraptly  towards  the 
river.  On  the  other  ride  mey  subnde  in  long, 
gradual  undalations,  covered  everywhere  alike  wiu 
the  ubiquitoot  finest  The  highest  aammit,  Bonnd 
Top,  a  swelling  protnberanoe,  as  its  name  implies, 


rises  about  3,600  feet,  or  nearly  to  the  height  of 
Snowdon.  Of  course  these  mountains  can  be 
reached  from  the  dty  of  New  Yodk  in  a  fbw  hours 
offlteuner  and  carnage;  and  a  zigzag  load  con- 
ducts the  visitor  earily  to  Uieir  very  centre,  passing, 
by  the  way,  Washington  Irving's  Sleepy  Hollow, 
the  scene  of  Rip  van  Winkle's  slumbers  —  a  deep, 
dark  ravine,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  very  fine 
growth  cf  timber,  especially  chestnut  and  pine.  Af- 
ter a  very  long  winding  ascent,  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
forest  conducts  the  traveller  to  the  Mountain  House, 
in  former  days  the  Pine  Orchard ;  an  hotel  after 
the  wholesale  American  fashion,  with  some  three 
hundred  bedrooms.  Once  arrived  there,  a  new  and 
strange  scene  presents  itself  to  his  eyes,  from  which 
he  will  not  readily  turn  them  away.  The  hotel 
stands  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sheer  verge  of  a 
precipice,  falling,  in  saccessive  perpendicular  ledges, 
2,000  feet  direc%  down  to  the  low  comitrj;  betow, 
and  2,500  to  die  Hadson.  The  rocks  of  which  it  is 
formed  are  entirely  of  the  cdd  zed  sandstone,  and 
answer  precisely  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  geo- 
logical date,  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar 
here  in  South  Wales,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  again 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Their  deep  crimson  color 
relieved  by  the  bright  masses  of  foli^e,  they  rise 
along  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  as  in  a  gigantic 
line  of  broken  parapet,  as  if  nature,  in  mockery, 
was  bent  on  showing  how  trifling  the  cyclopean 
walls  of  ancient  cities  would  look  beside  the  castel- 
lated magnificence  of  her  own  structures.  They 
afe,  of  courae,  entirely  clothed  with  trees  wherever 
a  tree  can  grow.  I  remember  a  French  lady,  whose 
profesrion  it  was  to  go  up  in  balloons,  telling  me  that 
the  only  sensatimi  of  nervous  vertigo  wUch  she  ever 
felt  was  produced  by  "te  bmissement  du  fetulles," 
when  she  passed  close  over  the  top  of  a  wood.  And 
some  may  experience  similar  dizzy  feelings  here, 
when  looking  down  on  the  qnivering  undnlations  of 
tiie  leaves,  tier  below  tier,  of  woods  immediately  un- 
der our  feet  Looking  over  this  for^ronnd,  and 
surveying  the  plains  below,  the  first  impression  re- 
ceived by  the  English  traveller  brings  him  back  to 
a  scene  familiar  to  most  of  us  ;  it  is  a  reproduction, 
on  a  far  grander  ^ale,  of  the  well-known  view  east- 
ward from  Malvern.  We  look,  as  there,  directly 
towards  the  east  At  our  feet  flows  the  Hudson, 
for  seventy  miles  from  left  to  ri^t,  in  a  straight  line, 
like  an  enormous  canal,  occupying  exactiy  the  place 
of  the  Severn.  ■  Far  across  its  waters,  ttw  eye  travels 
over  a  wide  undulating  reeion,  stretching  into  tiie 
interior  of  New  England.  Immediately  at  our  feet, 
and  on  both  banks  of  the  Hudson,  lies  a  country 
comparatively  well  cultivated  and  occu|ned;  but 
instead  of  being  cut  up  bj^'^ousands  of  hedgerows, 
as  in  the  midland  counties  seen  from  Malvern,  it  is 
massed  into  lai^  spaces' df  green  pasture  and  com 
land,  alternating  with  parallelograms  of  dark  forest, 
**  sections  "  left  as  yet  uncleared.  There  is  something 
impressive,  and  at  the  same  time  rather  burdensome 
to  the  mind,  in  such  a  view  as  this,  ranging  over 
several  thousands  of  square  miles,  for  which  nature 
seems  to  have  done  so  much,  and  man'as  yet  so 
littie.  He  has  been  here  for  centuries  engaged  on 
his  great  work  of  reclamation,  and  he  is  very  far  as 
yet  from  having  reproduced  the  aspect  «  an  old 
country. 

Such  is  the  scene  on  which  the  Mountun  House, 
Katskill,  opens  the  long  range  of  its  barrack-like 
windows.  It  is  the  odious  fiuhion  of  the  establish- 
ment, throughout  the  inmmer,  to  wake  up  all  the 
inmates  wiUt  a  series  of  fearfiil  noises,  and  drive 
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them  out  to  see  the  sunrise.  A  more  nnnecessarf 
mode  of  torture  was  never  invented.  Yon  mnj  see 
it  from  ^our  bed.  Everr  room  in  tbe  main  front 
opens  directly  towards  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  the  vast  r^on  of  the  heavens  immediately  op- 
posite.   The  glory  of  the  sun  is  great  as  he  disen- 

fages  himself,  with  a  sudden  burst  instead  of  tbe 
Ingliah  twilight,  from  the  mass  of  fiery  vapor  accu- 
mumted  above  the  distant  New  England  horizon ; 
ereater*  still  greater  that  of  evening,  when  the  moon 
mnminates  the  broad  riband  of  the  Hudson,  and 
throws  her  bright,  inquisitive  Ught  into  the  folds  of 
the  mighty  forest  wtuch  falb  away  from  under  oar 
feet ;  vocal,  great  part  of  tbe  night,  widi  the  notes 
of  many  a  bird  strange  to  us  foreigners.  Whoever 
calls  the  American  rorests  voiceless  must  certainly 
have  failed  to  visit  them  in  spring  or  early  summer. 
But  doubtless  the  constant  repetition  of  strange 
noises,  which  seems  to  interrupt  their  stiUness,  is 
owing  in  part,  as  Mr.  Marsh  observes,  to  the  immo- 
bility of  the  air  within  them,  the  effect  of  which  is 
that '*  sounds  are  transmitted  to  an  incredible  dis- 
tance in  the  open  forest"  Tho  Mountmn  House 
stands  in  a  sort  of  notch  in  the  long  edge  of  tbe 
suomiit  of  the  range ;  south  and  nortb  of  it  the  land 
rises  into  loflier  eminences,  masses  of  battlemented 
rock,  scantily  dotted  with  stunted  pines  and  shrubs; 
bat  the  general  aspect  and  prospect  are  the  same. 

To  the  west  rises  swell  after  swell  of  undulaliog 
heights,  entirely  wooded,  stretching  away  towards 
the  setting  sun,  imbosoming  only  a  few  mountain 
tarns,  and  enlivened  by  a  few  waterfalls.  Of  culti- 
vation there  is  scarcely  more  than  in  the  days  of 
Rip  van  Winkle  himself.  Tangled  and  trackless 
are  these  forest  gtades  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
stranger  scarcely  dares  venture  alone  out  of  si^ht  of 
the  smoke  of  tbe  hotel.  The  commonest  stones  of 
the  place  relate  to  tbe  loss  of  wanderers,  chietly 
children  —  some  starved,  others  rescued.  One  of 
my  informants  had  himself  recovered,  with  the  help 
of  a  dog,  a  boy  of  6re  years  old,  who  had  gone 
astray  for  several  days.  He  found  the  poor  little 
fellow,  as  he  told  me,  upright,  bis  hand  leaning 
agaiiut  a  tree,  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment; 
nnabletogiveanyaccountofbimself;  it  was  thought 
he  had  lived  on  berries. 

I  have,  as  I  repeat,  selected  these  two  spots,  Lake 
George  and  the  Katskills,  merely  to  give  an  idea 
of  some  of  the  most  accessible  haunts  within  reach 
of  tbe  common  American  tourist.  Many  others 
have  probably  greater  attractions,  with  not  much 
inferior  facilities  of  approach.  I  give  them  as  speci- 
mens only  of  a  repertory  of  quiet  natural  beauties 
which  may  not  be  unworthy  of  more  notice  than  they 
receive  from  the  ordinary  European  visitor ;  for  in 
his  hasty  skimming  of  tbe  surface  of  the  New  World, 
he  too  commonly  divides  his  entire  attention  be- 
tween the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
gigantic  but  unattractive  features  of  western  scen- 
ery, which  appeal,  as  I  have  said,  rather  to  excited 
inu^ination  than  to  cultivated  taste.  It  is  difficult, 
no  doubt,  to  paose  over  nature's  hnmhle,  every-day 
charms,  when  the  westward  fever  of  the  Ammcan 
race  has  once  comraonicated  its  contagion  to  tbe 
spirit.  Chicago  beckons  onward,  with  its  quarter  of 
a  million  of  improvised  inhabitants ;  and  beyond 
Chicago  lie  tho  prairies,  and  in  their  heart  St 
Louis,  the  future  capital  of  the  LFnion,  almost  equal- 
ling Chicago,  and  soon  to  exceed  it,  and  stretching 
its  three  miles  of  fafode  along  the  western  bank  of 
the  Mississip^H,  as  if  announcing  to  the  East  that  its 
reign  b  over;  and  fiuther  ag«n  prahie,  and  desert, 


and  ran^  after  range  of  giant  mountuns,— all  to 
be  linked  before  one  year  more  b  out  by  the  rail- 
way which  will  connect  them  with  California ;  de»- 
tined,  in  American  imagination,  to  realize  Bishop 
Berkeley's  prophecy  that  "  lime's  noblest  oSapring 
is  his  last,"  —  the  newest  and  brightest  stripe  in  the 
spangled  banner.  Faith,  and  adventure,  and  curi- 
osity will  hardly  be  detained  on  the  road  to  such 
marvels  as  these,  "  clad  in  colors  of  the  air,"  by 
the  tamer  reaHties  on  which  I  have  dwelt.  Tb«y 
may  possess  a  charm  yet  for  hearts  less  ambitious  in 
their  tastes,  or  sated  with  emotions. 
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IH  SIX  CH1.FTBSS.  —  CH1.PTIB  I. 

Sha  will  weep  her  wwuKaH  tean,  the  wDl  pnr  bo  wmu  u'a  mjtn; 
But  ber  bewt  is  roBng  to  pain,  mod  her  hopa  vUl  ipriag  »t»ia 
With  the  sun-Ume    her  jna. 

Hb.  B.  Biowima. 

"  It  U  quite  true,  my  dear,"  said  the  Vicar  of 
Sedgebrook,  as  he  stretched  out  hu  slippered  feet, 
and  sank  back  in  his  arm-chair  to  enjoy  the  warm 
fire  and  cheerful  room,  doubly  appreciated  after  a 
long  day  passed  in  traversing  muddy  lanes  from 
one  outlying  hamlet  to  another  of  his  scattored 
country  pansh ;  "  it  is  quite  true ;  I  met  Denbigh 
this  afternoon  at  the  quury  cottages,  and  asked 
him  if  I  were  to  wbh  him  jojr ;  and  he  sud  '  Yes,  it 
is  Just  setUed.'  He  seems  in  very  lugh  spirits,  in 
tus  quiet,  stiff  sort  of  way." 

'*  Well,  of  course  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Mis. 
Carter,  who  sat  at  Uie  teartable.  I  most  so  the 
first  thing  to-morrow  and  tell  Elnc  that  I  wish  her 
joy." 

"  Ton  can't  forgive  her,  I  know,  for  taking  a  sec- 
ond husband,"  said  the  vicar,  smiling.  "  Now,  I 
respect  her  sense  for  putting  herself  into  tbe  hands 
of  a  clever,  well-to-do  man  like  Denbigh,  who  wUl 
always  be  aUe  to  take  care  of  her  and  maintMn 
her.-^ 

"  Maintain  her  !  So  like  a  man  ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Carter ;  "  always  taking  the  mercenary  common- 
place view  of  things!  However,  in  this  instance,  I 
am  quite  disposed  to  foi^ve  the  poor  little  thinv, — 
only  when  one  compares  Mr.  Denbigh  with  Herbert 
Clavering !  —  " 

"WelH  my  dear,  really,  if  you  come  to  that, 
Clavering  was  a  good  little  fellow  enough,  bat  Den- 
high-" 

"  Oh  !  if  you  go  by  height  and  size,  and  thews 
and  sinews,  there  is  no  doubt  which  has  the  advan- 
tage ;  Mr.  Denbigh  is  by  no  means  little,  —  nor  par- 
ticularly good  either,  I  should  say." 

"  You  don't  appreciate  Denbigh,  Mary ;  I  aunre 
you  he  is  a  firat-rate  fellow." 

"  As  far  as  cleverness  goes,  and  all  that,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  is.  I  suppose  nobody  doubts  that  he  b 
tbe  cleverest  doctor  in  Slowsbire.  I  can't  conceive 
what  makes  him  content  to  stay  in  this  poky  little 
place.  But  I  can't  bear  those  at\ff,  iroo^ay  soH 
of  men,  with  eyes  that  pierce  like  gimlets.  Xow 
there  was  something  cheery,  firank,  and  sunshiny 
about  Herbert  Clavering.  As  to  tlua  man,  I  don% 
like  him,  and  I  never  did,  and  I  never  sh^L" 

"  If  Mrs.  Clavering  dora,  that,  happily,  b  of  more 
importance." 

"  Yes,  if  she  does;  but  in  ninety  cases  oat  of  a 
hundred  a  woman's  second  marri^e  does  n't  oaesn 
that  she  has  foi^otten  number  one,  or  cares  for 
number  two,  only  that  she  can't  bear  bebg  miser- 
able." 
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But,  my  dear  MaTT,  do  conaider  what  a  mere 
nhy  poor  Elsie  was  when  she  married  first,  —  only 
lixteen  on  her  wedding-day.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  Denbieh  were  the  tanw  love,  after  all" 

"  Maybe ;  there  is  no  acconnting  for  tastes.  Ah, 
iear,  dear  I  Doesn't  seem  only  yesterday,  John, 
that  you  married  those  two  happy-looking  young 
creatures :  Herbert  Claverin?  and  sweet,  pret^ 
Elsie  WaiiB?- 
"  Four  years,  my  dear  Mary." 
*'  And  only  four  months  of  happiness  for  the  poor 
Lttle  thing  in  all  that  time  I  Kow  bright  she  looked, 
did  n't  she,  on  her  wedding  visits  ?  and  how  sore  she 
seemed  that  all  was  to  go  right,  and  he  was  to  get 
an  appointment  where  she  conld  be  with  him  ;  and 
then,  when  he  had  to  go  ofi*  at  twelve  honn'  notice, 
what  a  weary  waiting  it  was  when  the  Amethyst 
did  not  arrive  at  Hone  Kong  in  pn^r  time.  Odd, 
by  the  by,  that  Air.  Clavering  shonld  have  oome 
here  B8  Mr.  Denlrigh's  friend  I  They  were  school- 
fellows, don't  yon  remember?" 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  tiie  vicar  had 
moved  to  the  tea-tabte,  aod  was  busied  in  carving 
ham  and  dispensing  poached  eggs.  Presently  Mrs, 
Carter  spoke  again. 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Denbigh  has  alwajrg  been  in  love 
with  her.  In  those  days  he  was  dependent  upon 
his  uncle,  yoa  know,  and  he  could  not  have  mar- 
ried.  And  don't  you  recollect  how  queer  we  thonght 
it  that  he  would  not  come  to  the  wedding,  though 
the  bridegroom  was  his  friend  ?  However,  I  dare 
say  he  won't  make  a  bad  husband  ;  though  I  must 
tay,  John,  I  think  he  might  come  to  church  now 
ud  then,  if  it  were  on\j  once  a  year." 

Yes,  that  is  a  flaw  m  Denbigh's  character,  cer- 
toinly.  _  You  know  I  have  remonstrated  with  him 
about  it  before  now ;  but,  as  he  says,  it  is  not  easy 
to  manage  so  as  to  make  the  services  fit  in  with  his 
other  duties.  —  Yes,  I  know,  my  dear.  I  understand 
all  you  mean  by  that  look ;  but  live  and  let  five. 
We  must  judge  people  by  their  own  standard." 

"  Must  we  ?  I  thought  there  was  only  one  stand- 
ard for  everybody." 

"  Well,  for  that  matter,"  retorted  the  vicar,  "  / 
don't  read  anywhere  that  we  are  commanded  to 
judge.  People  must  do  what  is  given  them  to  do, 
my  dear  ;  and,  if  Denbigh's  faith  is  n'b  all  it  might 
be,  he  has  charity,  which  covereth  a  multitude  of 
Bins  ;  he  is  thoroughly  kind,  and  careful,  and  consci- 
entious among  the  poor ;  and  that  is  saying  a  ^^t 
deal,  let  me  tell  you." 

"  Yon  are  too  tolerant  for  me,"  stdd  Mrs.  Carter, 
vith  an  expresuve  little  shrug  of  her  shonlden. 
She  had  never  given  in  her  allegjance  to  the  vicar's 
rather  broad  church  view8._  There  was  a  long 
pause,  tall  she  spoke  again,  in  a  lower  and  more 
earnest  tone. 

"John,  one  tiling  does  strike  me.  Is  it  certain 
that  the  poor  man  is  really  dead  ?  Is  Etrie  justified 
in  marrying  again  ?" 

"  My  dear  Blary,"  said  her  husband,  lai^hing,  "  if 
he  ia  not  dead,  what  do  you  suppose  has  become  of 
him  ?  It  is  two  years,  or  nearly  so,  since  we  heard 
of  the  loss  of  the  Amethyst" 

"  True,"  assented  Mrs.  Carter,  thou^tfully. 
"Well,  1  hope  it  is  all  right.  What  a  shame, 
though !  Poor  Herbert  Clavering  I  Here  am  I 
wbhing  that  he  may  be  dead  I  John,  that  ^1  comes 
of  these  hateful  second  marriages ;  they  make  one 
vish  all  kinds  of  horrid  murderous  thioM.*' 

The  meal  being  by  this  time  ended,  Mr.  Carter 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  candles  to  be  taken  into 


his  study.  His  wife  settled  herself  to  her  evening's 
work,  hot  still,  as  she  plied  her  needle,  her  thoughts 
were  busy  with  the  sad  little  village  KHsance  of 
which  a  new  chapter  seemed  to  be  opening. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  parties  principally  concerned, 
whose  affairs  were  the  engrossing  topic  (tf  oonvetsir 
tion  among  all  classes  in  SedgbrooE,  were  happily 
oblivious  of  every  hnman  being  except  themselves. 

Elsie  Clavering  had  lived  almost  ^  her  short  life 
in  the  Ghurchyani  Cottage,  as  it  was  cidled :  a  pie* 
turesqne,  ivy-grown,  inconvenient  litUe  abode,  close 
to  the  churchyard  gate.  There  her  grandmother, 
the  widow  of  a  former  vicar,  had  received  her  in  her 
orphan  babyhood;  there  her  yonng  husband  had 
seen  her,  and  wooed  her,  and  won  her,  all  in  the 
course  of  his  fortnight's  visit ;  there  he  had  left  her 
during  the  voyage  whicb  bad  ended  so  fatally ;  there 
she  had  continued  to  reside,  first  with  her  grand- 
modier,  and  alone  after  (he  old  lady's  death ;  there 
she  was  se^ed  now,  on  a  low  ohaib  close  to  tin 
cheery  fire,  winch  lighted  up  die  littto  square  parior 
with  a  cooibrtaUe  red  br^^htness.  She  looked  T«ry, 
very  young  to  have  passed  through  the  greatest  joy 
and  sorrow  a  woouui^i  life,  —  younger  even  than 
her  twenty  ^ears  warranted.  Hers  was  the  soft, 
fair,  flowei^ltke  beauty  which  seems  to  belong  to 
childhood.  It  wab  difficult  to  believe  that  the  thin 
black  dress  which  set  off  her  dazzling  fairness  was 
worn  for  a  husband,  or  that  the  bright  locks,  which 
curled  down  on  her  shoulders,  were  too  short  to 
plait  or  twist,  because  they  had  so  lately  been  cut, 
and  tucked  away  uadie  a  widow's  cap.  No  doubt 
she  had  known  anxious  days  and  watchful  nights, 
but  they  bad  left  no  traces  on  the  fair  young  face  ; 
there  was  a  sweet  penuve  gravity  on  the  drooping 
eyelids,  with  th^  heavy  Suck  fringe,  and  on  the 
quiet  month ;  but  the  delicate  tint  on  her  cheek  was 
fresh  and  healthfiil,  and  there  wu  not  a  furrow 
on  her  brow  to  tell  of  the  liearfc«cknesB  of  hope  de- 
ferred. Her  lover  sat  dose  beside  her,  on  a  seat 
lower  than  her  own,  so  that  be  was  almost  at  her 
feet.  The  contrast  was  strikii^,  between  her  pecu- 
liarly fr^ile  youthful  beauty  and  the  dark  middle- 
aged  gravity  which  made  him  seem  much  older  than 
he  really  was. 

"  Let  it  he  the  fifteenth,  Elsie,"  he  was  saying; 
"  life  is  very  short,  and  my  last  four  years  have  been 
almost  more  than  a  man  can  bear.  1  shall  never 
rest  till  you  are  quite  my  own." 

"  What  are  you  afrud  of  ?  "  asked  Elsie. 

"  Anything,  everything, — a  ghost  from  the  grave, 
I  think.  When  I  was  a  Doy  at  school,  Elsie,  I  used 
to  think,  as  the  hoUdays  drew  near,  (hat  I  never 
should  Eve  till  the  day  came.  I  tlilnk  I  feel  the 
same  now  about  our  wedding-day." 

"  Let  it  be  just  as  yon  wish,  Flulip,"  said  Elsie, 
with  a  little  sigh.  ■*  I  shall  be  very,  very  thankfuL 
You  do  not  know  the  rest  and  comfort  it  will  be  to 
me  to  begin  my  new  Ufe,  with  you  to  care  for  me, 
and  with  duties  to  do.  I  have  been  bo  very  un- 
happy for  such  a  long  time." 

The  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  rolled  down  her 
cheeks ;  but  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
them  away ;  he  called  God  to  witness  that  not  a 
cloud  shotdd  come  across  her  sky  when  she  was  his 
wife ;  he  vowed  that  when  her  life  was  in  his  keep- 
ing, it  should  be  one  long  summer's  day  of  bright- 
ness. His  vehemence  seemed  to  scare  her ;  she 
drew  baek,  shrinking,  from  the  clasp  of  bis  arms. 

"  Do  not  talk  so,"  she  said ;  yoa  frighten  me. 
Who  can  tell  what  Heaven  has  in  store  nv  us?  I 
have  learnt  not  to  build  toomachonliapiHne«,and, 
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above  all,  not  to  think  much  aboat  the  fiitore ;  it  a 
not  in  oar  own  power." 

"  It  is  more  in  onr  own  power  than  you  thint,".PhiI- 
ip  Denbigh  answered.  "I  believe  that  to  wish  a  thing 
intensely,  perseveringly,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  thought  and  feeling,  brings  it  to  pass  oftener 
than  people  suppose." 

He  checked  himself,  for  a  pao^  of  self-reproach 
struck  on  his  heart  as  he  asked  himself,  had  not  his 
love  for  Elsie  taken  the  form  of  just  such  a  longing, 
and  had  not  his  passionate  wish  been  fulfilled  at  a 
fearful  cost  ?  He  spoke  smilingly,  and  in  a  lighter 
tone,  as  he  said :  — 

"  We  see  when  a  mui's  fate  is  too  much  for  him ; 
but  who  can  tell  how  many  Umes  a  man's  intense 
will  conquers  his  fitte  ?  " 

Perhaps  it  was  a  relief  to  both  of  them,  that  tbur 
tite^ete  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  kind 
little  old  maiden  lady  who  Cved  some  miles  off,  and 
who  had  lately  come,  at  Mrs.  Clavering's  request,  to 
remain  with  her  till  her  marriage.  £uie  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  her  lover  was  with  her,  but  she 
was  sometimes  scared  by  the  vehement  expressions 
which  she  could  not  echo  and  could  hardly  under^ 
stand.  In  the  presence  of  others  he  was  wholly  un- 
demonstrative, and  his  conversation,  —  which  was 
of  books,  and  all  the  literary  and  scientific  subjects  of 
the  day,  —  far  above  the  usual  Sedgbrook  level,  was 
deli^unlto  Elsie;  who,  though  not  clever  herself,  was 
very  appreciatiTe,  and  of  the  sweet  teachable  nature 
which  mankind  most  values  in  a  wife  or  aeter.  To 
Philip  Denlngh  her  very  preeence  broiisht  an  inde- 
scribable charm  and  dehght  She  suited  him  exact- 
ly, to  use  the  commonplace  phrase ;  in  grander 
language,  she  satisfied  every  craving  of  his  nature. 
Her  sweet  beauty,  her  genue  yielding  temper,  her 
soft  repose,  so  unlike  his  own  vehement  concentrated 
nature,  were  all  delightful  to  him. 

The  old  uncle  who  had  left  him  his  practice,  to- 
gether with  a  house,  a  ^urden,  and  a  field,  all 
known  by  the  name  of  The  Abbot's  Portion,  had 
also  given  him  an  education  rather  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  a  vill^e  surgeon.  His  skilful  treat- 
ment of  a  very  difficult  surgical  case  had  since 
brought  him  under  tbe  notice  of  some  high  med- 
ical authorities  in  London  and  Paris  j  he  had  been 
repeatedly  urged  not  to  waste  his  talents  in  that  re- 
'  itfDte  country  region,  bat  to  avul  himself  of  more 
than  one  opening  which  had  come  in  his  way. 
Hitherto  he  had  invariably  refused ;  some  thought 
from  a  feeling  of  loyally  towards  old  Sedgbrook, 
where  a  Denbigh  had  been  the  village  doctor  ever 
since  the  year  one  ;  others  thought  (and  with  more 
reason)  because  he  could  not  endure  to  leave  the 
place  where  Elsie  Clavenng  was  bearing  her  long 
trial. 

When  he  wished  her  good  night  on  this  evening, 
he  said,  *'  I  shall  have  more  spirit  now,  Ebie,  and 
more  ambition.  Shall  you  break  your  heart  if  I 
carry  you  off  from  old  Sedgbrook  some  day  ?  " 

"  No,  I  shall  carry_  my  liome  wi^  me,"  she  an- 
swered, looking  np  in  his  face  with  her  {netty 
smile. 

"  I  should  like  to  g^ve  you  a  snnnier  home  than 
dingy  old  Abbot's  Portion"  he  said.  "  I  should  like 
my  Elsie  to  take  her  place  some  day  among  the 
ladies  of  the  land." 

With  a  fond  good  night  be  left  her,  and  was  soon 
in  the  churchyard,  which  led  on  the  other  side, 
tbroi^b  a  turnstile  and  a  narrow  lane,  into  the  mun 
street  of  the  vilhige.  Following  this  for  some  way,  he 
then  turned  up  another  narrow  lane,  and  in  a  few 


minutes  found  himself  at  the  little  white  which 
led,  through  a  narrow  strip  of  garden,  to  nis  hoose. 
It  was  a  quaint  building  of  a  dull  red  color,  wHh 
heavy  old-fashioned  windows  in  settings  of  ^xy 
stone.  It  had  once  been  attached  to  a  religious 
house,  as  farm  or  guest  house,  and  hence  ita  peculiar 
name.  The  UtUe  entrance-ball  and  a  dtng^  square 
parlor  looked  towards  the  road :  an  ugly  little  ex- 
crescence of  modern  growth  had  a  separate  entrance 
to  itself,  and  was  the  surgery.  Two  hu^  low  «t- 
ting-rooms  at  the  back  looked,  across  a  small  garden, 
to  the  field  which  completed  the  d<Hnain.  That  field 
was  dreaded  by  the  youth  of  Se^lnxxdc,  for  in  one 
comer  was  a  black-looking  pool  of  water  which,  tra- 
dition sud,  was  of  unfathomable  depth;  it  was  anr- 
rounded  on  three  ndes  by  high  bano,  and  overhung 
by  an  elm-tree,  on  which,  according  to  the  same  tra- 
dition, the  hut  abbot  had  been  hanged,  his  body 
being  afterwards  flung  into  the  pootf  which  had 
borne  his  name  from  that  time.  Of  coarse  bis gfaoot 
"  walked,"  and  no  threats  or  promises  would  have 
ioduced  a  Sedgbrook  lad  to  venture  near  tbe  haunt- 
ed spot  after  dark.  To  this  superstition  Mr.  Denbigh 
was  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  tranquillity,  as  the 
place,  b^ng  a  famous  one  for  blackberries  in  autumn 
and  for  skating  in  winter,  and  at  all  times  delight- 
fully perilous  to  life  and  limb,  might  otherwise  have 
been  more  popular  with  the  village  youth  than 
would  have  been  at  all  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants 
<^  Abbotts  P<Htion. 

As  Mr.  Denbigh  let  himself  in,  he  was  met  by  _a 
comely  looUng  elderly  servant  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand  f  a  broad-feced,  roi^h,  kindly  Weet-coim- 
try  woman,  once  his  nurse,  whom  he  had  sumnumed 
two  years  before,  on  his  uncle's  death,  to  act  as 
housekeeper  for  him,  while  her  husband  aocompar 
nied  her  as  groom,  gardener,  and  factotam. 

What,  uott,  not  gone  yet  ?  "  siud  her  master,  in 
the  quick  short  manner  which  was  habitual  to  him. 
'*  I  thought  I  told  you  never  to  wait  for  me." 

"  I  be  just  ^oin',  sir ;  my  master,  he 've  bin  to  bed 
most  two  hours  agone,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  brisk 
good-tempered  voice  and  a  broad  Slowshire  dialect. 

*'  Has  be  ?  Then  I  advise  you  to  follow  your  mas- 
ter's example  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

She  lingered  a  minute,  looking  wistfully  at  hta 
&ce.  llien,  she  caaght  lus  eye,  broke  into  a  broad 
sDule. 

*'  Bun't  I  to  know  nothing,  sir  ?"  she  sud :  "  there 
were  a  body  here  to-night  as  says  the  volks  be  talk- 
ing." 

Well,  the  folks  are  right  for  once.  I  am  goii^ 
to  be  married,  ^tL" 

Isott's  sl^  smile  became  mcwe  sly  still,  and  demure- 
ly she  repbed, — 

"  I  could  'a  tell'd  ye  that  ^  months  agone." 

"  It  is  only  just  settled,"  Philip  said,  tmpresnvely. 
"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  as  the  old  woman  stood 
fidgeting  with  the  comer  of  her  apron. 

Now  I  be  to  turn  out,  I  wanrt,"  she  said,  in  a 
gmmbllng  tone. 

"  No,  indeed,  Isott ;  Mrs.  Clavering  is  most  anx- 
ious to  keep  you  on.  fint  we  will  discuss  all  that 
another  time.  Be  off  now,  and  let  me  lot^  the 
door  after  yon." 

The  old  servant  lingered,  as  If  anuons  for  a  little 
chat,  but  she  knew  of  old  that  "  master  'ood  be 
minded,"  so  she  obeyed. 

He  held  open  the  front  door,  and  let  tbe  ra)-s  of 
his  candle  fall  on  the  dark  wet  lane,  until  the  click, 
click  of  her  pattens  ceased,  and  he  knew  that  tbe 
had  reached  the  cottage  where  she  and  her  husband 
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lived,  and  which  was  only  on  the  opponte  side  of  the 
narrow  road.  Then  he  shot  the  door,  and,  taking 
the  light,  went  into  the  lai^r  of  tiie  two  back  rit- 
ting-rooms,  and  looked  caremlljr  aroand.  The  fnmi- 
tare  was  aolid  aod  ugly,  the  paper  and  carpet  were 
worn  to  a  general  duU  brownneM  of  hoe ;  bat  the 
windows  opened  on  the  garden,  and  the  mantetihelf 
was  of  dark  old  oak^  quuntlr  eaired.  Altofjether, 
the  room  )mi  capabilitns.  He  looked  round  it  with 
%  feeling  (^restless  feTerish  bapi^nea.  Often  and 
often,  and  for  very  long,  —  too  long  I  —  bad  he 
planned  how  it  could  be  fitted  np,  M  as  to  be  worthy 
of  £l8ie.  To  see  her  there  had  been  the  one  vision 
of  his  life ;  for  that  faint  uncertain  hope  he  had 
lived,  and  saved,  and  denied  himself  everything ;  ev- 
ery  uxpence  that  be  could  spare  had  been  laid  aside 
for  the  decoration  of  this  shnne,  long  before  the  day 
when  he  knew  that  his  goddess  was  free  to  receive 
his  homage. 

Seldom,  very  seldom,  does  such  idol-worsbip  take 
pasaesuw  a  man's  nature.  StiD  more  nrelj  b 
it  iollowed  hj  a  blesnog  I 


CHAPTER  IL 

"DTaBBBpHstnnjHitsdsmloUTTa  do  duUnMa  hnatfiMa. 
OnrUeDttlaewnMUi  'IvdMn ■ocomplla.' " 

So  the  hours  came  and  the  hours  went,  and 
brought  the  eve  of  Philip  and  £laie's  wedding-day. 
It  was  to  be  a  quiet  wedding,  as  all  felt  that  any 
rej<HcingB  would  be  out  of  nlace  after  so  brief  and 
aa4  a  widowhood.  Mrs.  Qavering  herself,  though 
thankful  and  content  at  heart,  would  have  shrunk 
Cram  aaythii^  like  bridal  display. 

Tba  WW  weeks  which  intervened  between  the  an- 
nouncement t>£  his  euEBgement  and  bis  marriage 
had  been  spent  by  Fhiup  UBnl^;h  in  ban'  preparer 
tions  for  welconui^  home  his  bride.  All  was  coot- 
pleted  DOW ;  the  house  was  brightened  up  to  receive 
Its  new  mistreai;  the  two  maids  who  were  to  aanat 
old  Isott  were  engaged  to  come  at  the  end  of  the 
week's  lu^day,  which  was  all  that  so  busy  a  man 
could  spare  for  his  honeymoon  ;  nothing  remained 
for  him  to  do  but  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  all  his  pa- 
tients, and  to  complete  the  final  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Scott,  the  Slowcombe  sui^eoo,  who  was  to  at- 
tend them  during  his  short  absence.  It  was  well, 
perhaps,  that  all  these  things  kept  him  so  hard  at 
work  fitun  the  late  winters  dawn  until  the  early 
twili^t,  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  think ;  for  he 
was  haunted  on  this  last  day  of  his  unmarried  li& 
hy  iiedtng  he  bad  deacribed  to  £lne :  an  unrea- 
BonaUe  doum  and  dread  lest  the  happiness  «>  dose 
beHm  bim  never  could  be  hk. 

He  had  told  EIne  that  he  would  be  too  busy  to  see 
her  that  day ;  but  splaslung  home  late  in  the  even- 
ing from  a  visit  to  a  patient  and  seeing  a  light  still 
in  her  drawing-room,  the  temptation  was  strong 
upon  him  to  go  in  and  wish  her  good  night,  espec- 
ially as  he  feU  a  jealous  fear  leat,  on  this  last  even- 
ing of  her  widowhood,  tiie  old  love  and  the  old 
memory^  might  be  rising  up  to  trouble  her  peace. 
The  maid  admitted  bim,  and,  hastily  passing  her,  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  littie  parlor.  Mrs.  Clavenng 
was  sitting  in  her  usual  low  chair  by  the  nearly  dy- 
ing fire,  but  crouching  fbrward,  her  face  buried  m 
her  bands,  evidently  weenng,  tluKvh  Gently. 
Philip's  heart  grew  cold,  and  his  face  wUta  and  set, 
at  this  sight ;  ne  had  nearly  turned  to  go  without 
betnying  bis  presence,  but  at  the  moment  ^Ua 
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looked  up,  saw  him,  and,  with  a  little  cry  of  relief, 
hurried  across  the  room  to  him :  resting  aeunst  him 
as  he  took  her  in  hb  arms,  like  a  litUe  S^hteoed 
child  that  had  found  its  protector. 

"  0, 1  am  so  glad  yon  are  cc»ne  I "  she  whispered, 
with  a  freah  burst  of  tears. 

"  I  began  to  think  I  had  better  not  have  come," 
he  sud,  stiffly,  for  jealouiy  made  bis  heart  sore. 

"Why?" 

The  innocent  wondering  eyes  met  hia  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  drooped  as  she  held  out  her  left  hand, 
and  showed  the  tlurd  finger  slightly  swel^  and 
reddened  round  the  wedding-ring. 

"  This  is  it,"  she  whisp^cd.  "  You  know  you 
made  me  promise  to  take  it  off  before  to-morrow, 
and  I  triea.  But  look  ;  my  finger  has  swollen  round 
it  quite  suddenly,  and  do  what  I  will  I  cannot  move 
iL  I  am  very  silly,  Philip,  but  I  could  not  help 
crying.   Is  it  not  a  bad  omen  ?  " 

"  An  omen  veij  quickly  put  an  end  to,"  said  Mr. 
Denbigh,  producing  from  ms  pocket  a_  case  un- 
comfortable-locdcit^  instmmente.  "I  will  nip  it  off* 
brjoa  in  a  nument.'' 

But  EUe  held  back  her  hand. 

"  No,  Philip,**  dw  sud,  pleadingly,  ■*  please  let 
me  keep  it  on  till  to-morrow.    If  it  does  not  come  * 
off  easily  before  we  go  to  church,  you  shall  t^e  it 
off  for  me  then ;  but  I  can't  quite  say  good  by  to 
the  old  life  till  I  b^n  the  new  one." 

There  was  a  pause ;  then  Philip  took  her  hands 
almost  roughly,  and  held  her  from  lum  while  he 
looked  searchingly  in  her  face.  It  blushed  under 
his  eaze,  though  again  the  eyes  were  nused  fear- 
lesuV  and  wonderiojg. 

"  Elsie,"  he  said,  m  a  hoone  voice,  "  if  your  heart 
is  gone  down  into  the  grave  with  that  other  man, 
say  so.   Do  not  let  me  give  all  and  get  nothbg." 

"  Oh  1  have  you  been  fimcying  that  I  was  fret- 
ting ?  "  Elae  trtfimimoA  In  « lower  tone,  and  as  if 
her  own  wcurds  almost  fiwhteaed  her,  she  went  wk : 
"  Could  you  think  so,  ^lilip  ?  Don't  yon  under- 
stand that  I  am  only  sorry,  and  grieved,  and  angry 
with  myself  because  I  do  nol  feelaa  I  ou|^t  ?  Tet, 

iron  were  right  in  what  you  said;  that  was  a  cluld^ 
ove,  and  this  is  the  tmI  (rrown-up  love ;  and  now 
this  about  my  ring  seemed  like  reproach." 

Yon  are  mabng  me  much  hapfuer  than  I  can 
express,"  was  all  her  lover  could  answer. 

"  And  I  hope — I  do  hope  —  my  feelings  are  not 
wron^ng  his  memory,"  she  whispered  on.  **  I  did 
care :  yon  know  1  did.  fiat,  O,  not  aa  I  care  for 
you." 

She  locked  up  at  him  with  such  a  look  of  trust 
and  affection  as  those  sweet  eyes  had  never  nven 
him  befinre.  Donbts  and  fears  vanished,  and  for 
once  his  restless  pasnonate  heart  was  at  pMoe. 

£1m  CUverit^;  had  qwken  the  truth  in  the  avow* 
al  she  had  just  made.  Her  sailor  lover,  gay,  buoy- 
ant, and  rather  shallow,  had  been  too  like  herself  in 
temperament  to  command  the  reverence  with  which 
Philip  Denbigh  had  inspired  her.  The  days  of  her 
first  short  bright  wo(»ng  had  passed  by,  stirring  only 
the  surfhce  of  her  nature,  and  leaving  its  depths  to 
be  fathomed  in  a  later  hour. 

"  She  is  happy,  she  is  really  and  truly  happy 
now  1 "  thought  her  lover,  as  he  walked  home  through 
the  da^ness  of  the  foggy  January  night.  "  She 
will  be  a  thousand  times  happier  than  that  poor  fel- 
low ever  could  have  made  her.  fate  has  been  good 
to  us  both.  She  would  have  been  uttraly  thrown 
away  on  poor  empty-headed  Clavering,  whose  sailw  ■ 
admiration  of  beanty  was  just  stirred  by  her  pretty 
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face,  but  -who  would  have  liked  aor  other  well-loofc- 
iag  girl  just  as  mucti  as  my  pearl,  my  darling,  the 
omy  woman  in  the  whole  wortd  to  me !  1  have  won 
her  at  last  —  at  last  —  afler  all  these  years  I  Only 
this  one  night  more  to  be  lived  through,  and  to-mor- 
row —  to-morrow  I " 

An  early  hour  had  been  fixed  for  t^e  marria^  id 
order  that  it  might  be  as  quiet  as  posnble ;  it  was 
hardly  oine  o'clock,  when  Mrs.  Carter,  almost  the 
only  invited  guest,  arrived  at  the  church,  and  took 
her  place  in  uie  vicarage  pew.  It  was  a  raw  black 
morning,  with  a  biting  wind,  threatening  snow.  The 
vicar's  wife  was  shivering  under  all  her  wraps,  and 
half  soblnng  besides,  for  she  had  a  keen  feeling  that 
the  etenial  fitness  of  things,  and,  above  all,  the  dig- 
nity of  womanhood,  were  outraged  by  the  purpose 
for  which  she  had  come  there  ;  and  that  Elsie  Claver- 
ing,  by  all  the  rules  of  feminine  propriety,  was  bound 
rather  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart 

"  Oh  I  if  John  were  to  die,  would  I  ever,  ever  for- 
get him?  "  thought  the  warm-hearted  little  woman- 
She  was  in  the  midst  of  a  doleful,  and  yet  rather 
soothing,  Tiuon  of  ber  own  inconsolable  conduct 
at  John^s  funeral,  when  a  sound  in  the  porcli  made 
her  turn  her  bead,  mad  abe  saw  bridegroom 
'entering.  But  such  a  bridegroom  I  Philip  Den- 
bigh was  at  all  times  pale ;  but  the  white,  set, 
ghastly  face  of  the  man  then  entering  the  porch  was 
as  unlike  the  Philip  Denbigh  of  yesterday  as  a  stif- 
fened corpse  is  unlike  the  living-breathing  creature. 
Mrs.  Carter  was  absolutely  terror-stricken. 

"  Good  God,  this  man  is  going  mad  I "  was  the 
thought  which  dashed  across  her.  rText  mranent  she 
smiled  at  ber  own  fears,  when  she  saw  that  the  doc- 
tor's manner  was  quite  collected.  But  old  Isott,  who, 
in  cherry-colored  merino  and  white  ribbons,  was 
standing  close  by',  never  took  her  eyes  off  her  master. 
And  she  observed  what  Mrs.  Carter  did  not,  —  that, 
when  be  tried  to  pass  the  time  in  taming  over  the 
leaves  of  a  prayei^book,  bis  hand  bo  shou  that  be 
was  obliged  to  put  it  down,  and  that  all  the  while  he 
stood  with  folded  arms  awaiting  his  bride,  he  was 
gnawing  his  under  Hp.  But  be  was  ready  in  a  mo* 
mcQt  to  take  his  place  before  the  altar  when  Elsie 
arrived,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  kind  old  gentleman 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  had  undertaken  to  act  as 
father  for  the  occasion.  She  bad  chosen  a  very 
quiet  dowager  garb  :  a  dress  of  silver  gray  ulk,  which 
fell  about  her  in  soft  rich  folds,  under  the  long  white 
burnous ;  and  a  few  green  orange  leaves  in  her  small 
white  bonnet  prevented  her  dress  from  being  half 
mourning.  But  she  could  not  have  chosen  any  dress 
which  would  have  set  off  to  greater  advanti^  her 
childish  feminine  beauty. 

**  Surely,"  thought  Mrs.  Carter,  "she  must  be 
startled  if  she  loolu  at  his  face."  And  a  sentence 
which  she  had  not  read  for  years  came  back  to 
her  mind:  "  For  as  1n«nt  as  your  brow  is,  there  is 
that  in  it  that  is  as  near  akin  to  death  as  to  wed- 
lock." 

But  Elsie  saw  nothing;  during  the  whole  service 
she  did  not  once  raise  her  eyes.  Only  once  she 
shrank,  when  Philip  seized  her  hand  with  a  grasp  as 
hot  as  fire,  squeezing  her  soft  little  fingers  wiui  a 
positively  puuful  force.  And  once  agiuo  she  started 
when  the  vicar's  impressive  voice  pronounced  the 
solemn  words :  "  What  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man 
put  asunder."  For  then  the  hot  hand  h<Ming  hera 
suddenly  became  as  chill  as  death. 

It  was  over.  Mr.  Denbigh  bad  only  to  draw  his 
wife's  arm  through  his,  and  take  ber  down  the  short 
path  to  the  chnrchywd  cottage,  where  she  was  to 


change  ber  sober  bridal  dress  ibr  some  dark  travel- 
ling gear  more  suited  to  a  wintry  journey.  The 
sea-side  place  to  which  they  were  bonnd  was  barely 
ten  miles  distant,  and  the  post-chaise  which  was  to 
convey  t^em  thither  was  ready  iMcked  at  the  door 
when  they  left  the  chnroh,  so  Mrs.  Deobigh  did  not 
wonder  that  her  hnsbaod  harried  ber  away  finm  tke 
oongratnlaUng  crowd  at  the  ohnreh  door,  mattering 
somethii^  alwat  making  haste  lest  tbey  ahould  be 
caught  in  the  snow-storm,  now  evidently  immi- 
nent. 

When  she  came  down  stairs  from  her  haxty  toilet, 
she  found  her  husband  standing  by  the  fire,  bis  face 
buried  in  his  folded  arms,  which  rested  on  the  man- 
tel-shelf His  attitude  was  so  expressive  of  suffering, 
mental  or  bodily,  that  she  hastened  to  him,  asking 
if  he  were  ilL 

"  III  ?  Ko,"  be  answered ;  but  with  such  a  feoe 
that  she  excl^med :  — 

"  You  are,  I  am  sure.  What  is  Uie  matter, 
Phih^?" 

"I  was  in  the  clouds, — or  in  the  fire,"  be  an- 
swered with  a  laugh.   **  Are  you  ready  ?" 

**  In  one  moment ;  but  look,  Philip ;  I  wanted  to 
show  you  my  finger.  You  see  it  has  only  yoor  ring 
on  it  now.  Last  night,  the  other  was  u  tightir 
fixed  as  ever,  but  in  the  morning  it  had  dipped  off 
of  its  own  accord.   Is  it  not  Strang  ?  " 

Her  husband  made  no  answer;  indeed,  he  hardly 
seemed  to  hear  ber,  so  intent  was  he  on  ibldio^  her 
wraps  about  ber  and  hurrying  her  into  the  carriage. 

He  leaned  back  in  total  silence  while  they  drove  up 
the  villa^  street,  lined  with  gazers.  Uu  wife  saw 
from  the  im{»tient  movement  of  his  foot  that  he  was 
suffering  under  some  annoyance,  and  thought  that 
be  was  vexed  for  her  sake  by  the  number  erf'  people, 
who  showed  their  interest,  in  their  rough  coontiy 
fashion,  by  staring  with  all  their  eyes. 

I  don't  mind,  Philip,"  she  said,  taming  to  bim. 
Aeain  the  loc^  on  his  face  startled  her. 

l^ext  moment,  as  they  left  the  village  behind  than, 
and  emerged  into  the  qaietcoanby  xoad,  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms: 

**  Mine  at  last !  There  is  no  power  in  heaven  or 
earth,  my  Elsie,  that  can  part  us  now." 

"  I  had  no  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Carter  to  berbusbaad, 
when  they  talked  over  the  wedding  that  erentng, 
'*  that  Mr.  Denbigh  coald  be  so  nervous  and  queer. 
I  ^ways  thought  him  disagreeable,  but  I  nevef 
knew  bim  so  perfectly  odious  as  he  was  this  morn- 
ing,—  rushing  off  with  Elsie  without  lettiag  ber 
even  say, '  Thank  you,*  when  we  were  all  wishing  her 
joy ;  and  glaring  at  eveirbody  as  if  he  defied  tbem 
to  look  at  her.  Such  oorrid  bad  mannen !  And 
all  the  time  did  you  ever  see  such  a  fece  ?  I  am 
sure  he  looked  more  as  if  he  were  guog  to  be 
hanged  than  married." 

*•  A  man  always  does  lock  a  fool  on  these  oceip 
sions,**  Bud  the  vicar. 

•       be  ooaUmed.} 


FOREIGN  NOTE& 

Evert  Satdedat  will  soon  print  (com  advance 
sheets  **Kew  Uncommercial  Samples,"  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  Dickens. 

A  WILD  story  is  circulating  in  the  French  p^>era 
about  the  Viceroy  of  E^pt  being  seized  with  a  sud- 
den desire  to  have  a  theatre  in  Cairo,  and  setUng 
seven  thousand  woHcmeo  upon  it,  in  order  that  he 
may  see  again,  without  loss  of  time  **La  Grands 
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Ducbease,"  which  amosed  him  so  mnoh  when  in 
Paris.  100,000  fruics  hare  been  offered,  m  rana 
the  ■torj,  to  MdUe.  Schneider,  fiir  tluwe  peribrm- 
anoee. 

AstHUB  Sketchlt  doeant  like  America 
hecaoM  America  refused  to  be  bored  bj  hia  highly 
uDiDteresting  imitations  of  Mrs.  Gamp.  He  ig  now 
boring  bis  own  couDtrymeo*  at  which  we  do  not 
eomplaint  irith  a  book  giving  Ms  impresnona  of  the 
United  States  I 

A  NEW  association  of  persons  interested  in  old 
books  and  old  art  has  just  been  formed  in  London, 
and  is  called  "  The  Holbein  Society."  The  project 
is  '*4o  issue,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  a  aeries  <i£  pfaoto- 
lithosraphic  reprints  of  worits  of  an  early  date, 
which  engaged  the  genina  and  skill  of  artists  and 
engravers,  and  are  of  greaft  rarity,  uid  Tezj  cnrioos 
in  their  devieea  and  dcMens,  and  in  the  texta  which 
explain  them.  The  President  of  the  Coonctl  of  this 
Society  is  Sir  William  Stirling  Uazwell,  Bart,  M.P., 
&nA  Mr.  J.  Croston,  the  honorary  secretary.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Green,  M.  A,  is  to  be  the  Hterary  editor, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Brothers  is  to  saperintendthe  publi* 
cation  of  tiie  sonetylB  series  of  Tolnmes. 

The  London  Bevtew  aays  that  Mr.  Robert 
Browning's  contemplated  method  of  prodociDg  his 
new  poem  —  viz.  in  foor  monthly  volomes  —  is  a 
somewhat  novel  idea  as  regards  poetry.  We  have 
hitherto  had  to  take  our  verse  in  the  lump.  To  re- 
ceive it  in  instalments  is  a  lazy  tuzoiy  which  we 
have  not  yet  been  permitted  to  eojoy.  Some  poems, 
even  of  the  narrative  order,  are  better  fitted  for  frag- 
mentary publication  than  others.  Mre.  Browning's 
"  Aurora  Leigh,"  being  a  species  of  novel  in  blank 
verse,  would  have  done  very  well  in  monthly  parts ; 
and  90  would  George  Eliot's  "  Spanirii  Gypey."  It 
remains  to  be  seen  hoir  the  author  of  "  SotdeUo  " 
can  adapt  himself  to  such  a  mode  of  production,  and 
whether  as  the  Fublisbers'  Circular,"  suggests,  he 
will  set  a  fashion  of  this  description  ammg  our  poets. 
"  Hitherto,"  says  that  trade  organ,  "  the  poets,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  have  not  ventured  to  make  their 
appearance  in  this  way,  unless  we  take  the  eccentric 
case  of  Mr.  R.  HI  Home,  who,  for  some  onesplained 
whim,  chose  to  issue  an  *  epic  'poem  some  years  ago 
in  farthing  nambers."  We  beUere  that  the  writer 
is  here  in  error,  and  that  the  wkoU  of  "  Orion  "  —  a 
really  fine  poem,  by  the  way  —  was  brought  out  at 
once  at  afarthing,  in  order  to  test  whether  the  public 
would  buy  poetry  if  they  could  get  it  cheap.  Luton's 
"New  Timon,"  however,  came  out  in  periodical 
parts  early  in  1646,  and  <*  Childe  Harold  **  was  not 
published  all  at  once.  The  practice,  therefcxe,  ia  not 
entirely  new,  bat  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  cause  some 
curiosity. 

The  eAiloe  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  pnUishcs  the 
following  curious  letter :  — 
"  To  THE  Editob  or  THE  Pall  Halii  Gazette  : 

"  Sir, — The  incident  you  have  quoted  as  a  *  sin- 
gular variation  on  the  "  Enoch  Aitlen  "  romance ' 
reminds  me  of  an  older  one  to  which  you  will  per- 
haps allow  me  to  call  attention  aa  an  authentic 
example  of  the  most  moral,  manly,  English,  and 
constitutional  behavior,  under  such  *  tolerable  and 
not-to-be-borne*  drcnnistances.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Lyson's  *  Environs  '  aa  from  an  entry  in  the  par- 
uh  register  of  Bermon^ey,  A.  D.  1604 :  — 

"  *  The  forme  of  a  sirfonne  vowe  made  betwtxt  a  man 
and  his  wifb^  having  bens  long  abaent,  throogh  which 


occasion  the  woman  beiage  married  to  aootfaer  man  [he] 
tooke  her  again  as  followeth :  — 

'"Tna  MakV  6pbagb.— GUubetb,  my  bdoved 
wife,  I  am  right  sorie  that  I  have  so  long  absonted  my- 
sealft  from  wee,  whereby  thon  sbonldst  be  occasioned 
to  take  another  man  to  be  thy  husband.  Therefore  I  no 
now  vowe  and  promise,  in  the  sighte  of  Ood  and  this 
companie,  to  take  thee  againe  as  mine  owne,  and  will 
not  only  formve  thee,  but  also  dwell  with  thee,  and 
do  all  other  duties  noto  thee  as  I  promised  at  oar  mar- 

^'Tbe  Woxah'b  Spbach.  —  Raphe,  my  beloved 
hufiband,  I  am  right  sorie  that  I  have  in  thy  absence 
taken  another  man  to  be  my  hnsband ;  but  here,  before 
God  and  this  companie,  I  do  renounce  and  forsake  bim, 
and  do  promise  to  kepe  mysealfe  only  unto  thee  daringe 
life,  and  to  performe  all  other  duties  which  I  first  prom- 
ised nnto  thee  io  oar  marriage.' 

"  Then  follows  a  short '  occasional  prayer ^*  and  the 
entry  concludes  with  the  names  of  the  parties,  and 
the  attestation  of  ^e  'paison,  clark,*  &c.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  find  any  *speach'  of  the  other  man's 
to  complete  this  notice,  but  I  hope  some  exemplary 
rec<ml  of  his  sentiments  may  yet  be  discovered  by 
local  antiquarians;  or  tliat  in  the  opposite  case  we 
may  indulge  in  the  reasonable  coDjectore  that  he 
gave  a  cmdial  consent,  &y  silence,  to  the  termination 
of  his  experience  of  matrimony.  —  I  remain.  Sir, 
years  most  obediently, —  A  Blemed  Bachelor." 

Thk  700,824  cats  wluch,  according  to  the  last 
CCQSOB,  represent  the  fbline  portion  of  the  Paris 

Eopulation,  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  well-known 
umorist  Ciiampfieury  we  the  panegyric  wbich  he 
has  just  published  under  the  title  '^Les  Chats." 
The  author  says  that  he  never  writes  witii  so  much 
facility  as  when  Grimalkin  demurely  graces,  as  did 
the  cat  of  the  famous  Dr.  Syntax,  the  top  of  his 
great  arm-chair.  About  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago  Cbampfieniy  was  almost  unknown  to  fame. 
Victer  Hugo's  attention  was  drawn  towarda  bim  by 
a  novelette  endtled  "  Cbien-Caillou,"  and  he  in- 
stantly sent  to  the  thon  Bohemian  writer  a  most 
flattering  letter,  expressing  a  wish  to  make  lus 
acquaintance.  Chamf^ury  started  at  once  for  the 
poet^s  reudence.  Place  Royale.  On  hia  arrival  he 
was  informed  that  there  was  cmnpany  at  dinner, 
but  nevertheless  was  ushered  into  the  splendid 
drawing-rown.  Without  paying  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  magnificence  of  the  apartment,  decor- 
ated with  panoplies  of  arms,  velvet  draperies,  sculp- 
tured bahuta,  and  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
author  of  "  Chien-Caillou,"  perceiving  an  immense 
Angora  cat  warming  its  paws  near  the  fireside,  and 
lazily  stretched  on  an  Indian  carpet,  imitated  the 
example  of  his  feline  host  When  the  author  of 
"  Notre  Dame  de  Paris "  entered  the  salon,  accom- 
panied by  his  guests,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
see  his  viutor  full  lei^th  on  the  floor,  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  a  game  of  romps  with  old  Puss.  Victor 
Hugo,  struck  by  the  original  nature  of  the  new- 
comer, instead  of  talking  to  him  of  his  works, 
began  a  conversati(m  abmit  cats,  and  the  whole 
evening  was  spent  in  rdating  anecdotes  of  the  gems 
fdis.  This  interview  between  the  great  poet  and 
CbampfieuiT  oiay,  probably,  have  suggested  to  the 
latter  the  first  idea  of  t^e  present  ^urae.  "  Lea 
Chatfl  "  is  a  book  well  worth  reading ;  it  thoroughly 
initiates  us  into  the  ancient  and  modom  history  of 
cats,  giving  us  a  clever  apergu  of  the  mythological 
rote  taey  played  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  &c.,  and 
contumng  numerous  anecdotes  illustrative  of  Uie 
habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  Siag  Grimalkin 
and  his  deseendanto. 
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THE  STOKT. 

SELBCIED  FROH  BOBBST  BBOWKIKO's  VBW  FOEU, 
"  THE  UKG  AND  THE  BOOK." 

Thus  far  take  the  truth. 
The  nntempered  gold,  the  fact  untampered  with, 
The  mere  nng-metal  ere  the  rin^  be  made  I 
And  what  hae  hitherto  come  of  it  ?   Who  preserves 
The  memory  of  this  Guido,  and  his  wife 
Fomptlia,  more  than  Ademollo's  name, 
The  etcher  of  those  prints,  two  crasie  each. 
Saved  by  a  stone  from  snowing  broad  the  Sqaare 
With  scenic  backgrounds  ?  Waa  this  truth  of  force  ? 
Able  to  take  its  own  part  aa  truth  should, 
SuQicient,  self-sustaimng  ?    Why,  if  ao  — 
Yonder 's  a  fire,  into  It  goes  my  book, 
As  who  shall  say  me  nay,  and  what  the  loss  ? 
Tou  know  the  tale  already  :  I  may  ask. 
Bather  than  think  to  tell  you,  more  thereof,  — 
Aak  you  not  merely  who  were  be  and  she, 
Husband  and  wife,  what  manner  of  manlund. 
Bat  how  you  ho]d  concerning  this  and  that 
Other  yet-unnamed  actor  in  the  piece. 
The  young  frank  handsome  couruy  Canon,  now, 
The  priest,  declared  the  lover  of  the  vn£e, 
He  who,  no  quesUon,  did  elope  with  her, 
For  certain  hring  the  b-agedy  about, 
Giuseppe  Caponsacchi ;  —  his  strange  course 
I'  the  matter,  was  it  right  or  wrong  or  both  ? 
Then  the  old  couple,  slaughtered  with  the  wife 
By  the  husband  as  accomplices  in  crime. 
Those  Comparini,  Pietro  and  his  spouse, — 
What  say  you  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  that, 
When,  at  a  known  name  whispered  throogh  the 
door 

Of  a  lone  villa  on  a  Christmas  night, 
It  opened  that  the  joyous  hearts  inside 
Might  welcome  as  it  were  an  angel  guest 
Come  in  Chtut'a  name  to  knock  and  enter,  sup 
And  satis^  the  loving  ones  he  saved ; 
And  BO  did  welcome  devils  and  their  death  ? 
I  have  been  silent  on  that  circumstance 
Although  the  couple  passed  for  close  of  kin 
To  wife  and  husband,  were  by  some  aecounts 
Pompilia*fl  very  parents :  you  know  best 
Also  that  infant  the  ^at  joy  was  for, 
That  Gaetano,  the  wife's  two-weeks'  babe, 
The  husband's  first-born  child,  his  son  and  heir, 
Whose  birth  and  being  turned  his  night  to  day  — 
Why  must  the  father  kill  the  moUier  thus 
Because  she  bore  his  son  and  saved  Umself  ? 

Well,  Bri&h  Public,  ye  who  like  me  not, 
(Crod  love  yon ! )  and  will  have  your  proper  langh 
At  the  dark  question,  laugh  it !   I  laugh  first. 
Truth  must  prevail,  Uie  proverb  vows ;  and  truth 
—  Here  is  it  all  i'  the  book  at  last,  as  first 
There  it  was  alt  i'  the  heads  and  hearts  of  Rome 
Gientle  and  ample,  never  to  fidl  nor  fiide 
Nor  be  fbigotten.   Tet,  a  little  while, 
The  passue  of  a  century  or  so. 
Decades  urice  five,  and  here 's  Hme  pud  his  tax. 
Oblivion  gone  home  with  her  harvesting, 
And  all  left  smooth  a^in  as  scythe  could  shave. 
Far  from  beginning  with  you  London  folk, 
I  took  my  book  to  Kome  first,  tried  truth's  power 
On  likely  people.    "  Have  you  met  such  names  ? 
Is  a  tradition  extant  of  such  facts? 
Your  law-courts  stand,  your  records  frown  a-row : 
What  if  1  rove  and  rummage  ?  "   «  —  Why,  ytra  'U 
waste 

Yonr  puns  and  end  as  wise  as  yon  began ! " 


Every  one  snickered :  "  names  and  facto  thus  old 
Are  newer  much  than  Europe  news  we  find 
Down  in  today's  Diario.    Beccffds,  quotha  'i 
Why,  the  French  burned  them,  iriiat  else  do 
French? 

The  rap-and-ren<Kng  nation  I   And  it  tells 
Ag«nBt  the  Church,  no  doubt,  —  another  gird 
At  the  Temporality,  your  Trial,  of  course  ?  " 
"  —  Quite  otherwise  this  time,"  submitted  I ; 
"  Clean  for  the  Church  and  dead  against  the  world 
The  flesh  and  the  devil,  does  it  tell  for  once." 
"  —  The  rarer  and  the  happier !   All  the  same, 
Content  you  with  your  treasure  of  a  book, 
And  waive  what 's  wanting !  Take  a  friend's  advice ; 
It 's  not  the  custom  of  the  country.   Mend  ^ 
Your  ways  indeed  and  we  may  stretch  a  point : 
Go  get  you  manned  by  Manning  and  new-manned 
fiy  Newman  and,  mayhap,  wise-manned  to  boot 
By  Wiseman,  and  we  *1I  see  or  else  we  won't 
Thanks  meantime  for  the  story,  long  and  strong, 
Apretty  piece  of  narrative  enough, 
Which  scarce  ought  so  to  drop  out,  one  would  tlunk. 
From  the  more  curious  annals  of  our  kind. 
Do  yon  tell  the  story,  now,  in  off-hand  style 
Storwght  from  the  book  ?    Or  simply  here  and  there 
(The  while  you  vault  it  through  the  loose  and  large) 
Hang  to  a  hint  ?   Or  is  there  book  at  all. 
And  don't  you  deal  in  poetry,  make-bdieve, 
And  the  wmte  lies  it  sounds  like  ?  " 

Tes  and  no! 

From  the  book,  yes ;  thence  bit  by  bit  1  dug 
The  lingot  truth,  that  memorable  day, 
Assayed  and  knew  my  piecemeal  gain  was  gold,  — 
Yes ;  but  from  somethiog  else  surpassing  that, 
Something  of  mine  which,  mixed  up  with  the  man, 
Made  it  bear  hammer  and  be  firm  to  file. 
Fancy  with  fact  is  just  one  fact  the  more; 
To  wit,  that  fancy  has  informed,  transpierced, 
Tbridded  and  so  thrown  fast  the  facta  else  free, 
As  right  through  ring  and  ring  runs  the  djereed 
And  binds  the  loose,  one  bar  without  a  break. 
I  fused  my  live  soul  and  that  inert  stuff, 
Before  attempting  smithcraft,  on  the  night 
After  the  day  when — truth  thus  grasped  and 
gained  — 

The  book  was  shut  and  done  with  and  laid  by 
On  the  cream-colored  massive  agate,  broad 
'Neath  the  twin  cherubs  in  the  tarnished  frame 
O'  the  mirror,  tall  thence  to  the  ceiling*top. 
And  from  the  reading,  and  that  slab  I  leant 
My  elbow  on,  the  while  I  read  and  read, 
I  turned,  to  free  myself  and  find  the  world. 
And  stepped  out  on  the  narrow  terrace,  built 
Over  the  street  and  opposite  the  church. 
And  paced  its  lozenge-orickworic  ^ninkled  cool ; 
Because  Felicfr«hurcb-side  stretched,  a^^ow 
Through  each  square  window  fringed  for  l^val, 
Whence  came  the  clear  voice  of  the  cloistered  ones 
Chanting  a  chant  made  for  midsummer  nights  — 
I  know  not  what  particular  praise  of  God, 
It  always  came  and  went  with  June.  Beneath 
I'  the  street,  quick  shown  by  openings  of  the  sky^ 
When  fiame  fell  silently  from  cMOud  to  cloud, 
Richer  than  that  gold  snow  Jove  nuned  on  Rhodes, 
The  townsmen  walked  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
talked, 

Drinking  the  blackness  in  default  of  ur  — 

A  busy  human  sense  beneath  my  feet : 

While  in  and  out  the  terrace-plants,  and  round 

One  branch  of  tall  datura,  waxed  and  waned 

The  lamp-fly  lured  there,  wanting  the  white  flower. 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By   ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

SHOWIKO  HOW  HISS  STAKBCBT  BBHA.yED  TO  HBR 
TWO  NIECSS. 

The  triumph  of  Miss  Stanbur^  when  she  received 
her  niece's  letter  was  certaiDly  "very  great,  —  so 
great  t^t  in  its  first  ftash  she  coold  not  restrain  ber^ 
self  from  exhibiting  it  to  DoroUij.  Well,  —  well, 
—  what  do  yon  Uiink,  DoUr  ?  " 

"  About  what,  aunt  ?  I  don't  knowwho  the  le^ 
ter  is  fttm." 

"  Nobod;jr  writes  to  me  now  so  constant  as  your 
Bister  PrisciUa.  The  letter  is  from  Priscilla.  Col- 
onel Osborne  baa  been  at  the  Clock  House,  after  ail. 
I  knew  that  he  would  be  there.  1  knew  it  I  I 
knew  itl" 

Dorothy,  when  she  heard  this,  was  dumfounded. 
She  bad  rested  her  defence  of  her  mother  and  sister 
on  the  impossibilitr  of  any  such  vmt  being  admitted. 
According  to  her  liKbts  the  coming  of  Colonel  Os- 
borne, after  all  that  had  been  sud,  would  be  like  the 
coming  of  Lucifer  himself.  The  Colonel  was,  to  her 
imagination,  a  horrible  roaring  lion.  She  bad  no 
idea  that  the  erratic  manoeuvres  of  such  a  beast 
might  be  milder  and  more  innocent  than  the  wooing 
of  any  tnrtle-doTe.  She  would  have  aAed  whether 
the  Toarii^  lion  had  gone  awajr  anin,  and,  if  so, 
whether  be  had  taken  his  prey  with  oim,  were  it  not 
that  she  was  too  much  fr^ntened  at  the  m<unent  to 
ask  any  question.  That  Smother  and  rister  should 
have  been  wilfiilly  concerned  in  such  iniquity  was 
quite  incredible  toner,  but  yet  she  did  not  know  how 
to  defend  them. 

"  Bat  are  you  quite  sure  of  it,  Aunt  Stanbury  ? 
May  there  not  be  another  mistake  ?  " 

"  No  mistake  this  time,  I  think,  my  dear.  Any 
way,  Priscilla  says  that  be  is  there."  Now  in  this 
there  was  a  raiatake.  FriadUa  had  avd  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  he  is  staying  at  the  Clock 
House,  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  where  he  is  now.  I  %  not  his 
keeper.  And,  I 'm  glad  to  say,  I 'm  not  the  lady's 
keeper  either.   Ah,  me  I  It 's  a  bad  bunness.  Xoa 


can't  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled,  my  dear.  If 
your  mother  wanted  the  Clock  House,  I  would  sooner 
have  taken  it  for  her  myself  than  that  all  this  should 
happened,  — for  the  family's  sake." 

But  Miss  Stanbury,  when  she  was  alone,  and  when 
she  had  read  her  niece's  three  letters  again  and 
again,  began  to  understand  something  of  Priscilla's 
honesty,  an^  began  also  to  perceive  that  there  might 
have  been  a  difficulty  respecting  the  C<donel, 
fyr  which  neither  her  niece  nor  her  sister-in^aw 
could  fiurlr  be  hdd  to  be  responriUe.  It  was  per- 
haps the  plainest  characteristic  of  all  the  Stanburys, 
that  they  were  never  wilfully  dishonest  Ignorant, 
prqudicod,  and  paanonate  they  might  be.  In  her 
anger  Miss  Stanbury,  of  Exeter,  could  be  almost 
muiciouB ;  and  her  niece  at  Nuncombe  Putney  was 
very  like  her  aunt.  Each  could  say  most  cruel 
things,  most  unjust  things,  when  actuated  by  a  mis- 
taken consciousness  of  perfect  right  on  her  own  side. 
But  neither  of  them  could  lie,  —  even  by  silence. 
Let  an  error  be  brought  home  to  either  of  them,  — 
so  as  to  be  acknowledged  at  home,  —  and  the  error 
would  be  assuredly  confessed  aloud.  And,  indeed, 
with  differences  in  the  shades,  Hugh  and  Dorothy 
were  of  the  suae  nature.  They  were  possessed  of 
sweeter  tempers  than  tbdr  aunt  and  nster,  but  they 
were  filled  with  the  same  eager  readinen  to  believe 
themselvM  to  be  ri^t,  — •  ana  to  own  themselves  to 
be  wrong  to  others,  when  th^  had  been  comtruned 
to  make  such  confession  to  Uiemselvea.  The  chances 
of  life,  and  something  probably  of  inner  nature,  had 
made  Dorothy  mild  and  obedient;  whereas,  in 
regard  to  Hugh,  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and 
disponUon  had  made  him  obstinate  and  self-reticent. 
But  in  all  the  four  was  to  be  found  the  same  belief 
in  self,  —  which  amounted  almost  to  conceit,  —  the 
same  warmth  of  afiection,  and  the  same  love  of  Jus- 
tice. 

When  Miss  Stanbnry  had  agtun  perused  the  cor- 
respondence, and  had  come  to  see,  dimly,  how  things 
had  gone  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  —  when  the  convic- 
tion came  uptm  her  mind  that  FrisdUa  had  enter- 
tuned  a  hflrror  as  to  the  boning  of  thk  Colonel 
equal  to  that  which  she  hendf  had  fel^ — when  her 


*  BatBRd  Moocdbif  to  Afltcf  Ooafrasi,  In  the  ye*' 
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imagination  painted  to  her  all  that  her  niece  had 
Bofiered,  her  heart  was  tofUned  somewhat  She 
had  declared  to  Dorothy  that  pitch,  if  toached, 
wonld  ceitunir  defile ;  and  the  nad,  at  first,  in- 
tended to  send  the  same  opinion,  couched  in  very 
forcible  words,  to  her  correflpondents  at  the  Clock 
Honse.  They  should  not  continue  to  go  astray  for 
want  of  being  told  that  they  were  going  aatray. 

It  muat  be  acknowleilged,  too,  that  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  ignoble  wrath  in  the  person  of 
Mies  Stanbury  because  her  sister-in-law  had  taken 
the  Clock  House.  She  had  never  been  told,  and 
had  not  even  condescended  to  tell  Dorothy,  whether 
the  house  was  taken  and  paid  for  by  her  nephew  on 
behalf  of  his  mother,  or  whether  it  was  pud  for  by 
Mr.  Trevdyan  on  behalf  of  his  wife.  In  the  latter 
ease  lin.  Stanbury  would,  she  thought,  be  little 
more  than  an  upper  Bervant,  or  keeper,  —  as  she 
ezpresBad  it  to  herself.  Sach  an  arrangement  ap- 
peared to  her  to  be  quite  disgraceful  in  a  Stanbury ; 
but  yet  shh  believed  that  such  must  be  the  existing' 
arrangement,  as  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  con- 
ceive that  Hugh  Stanbury  coald  keep  such  an  estab- 
lishment over  his  mother's  head  out  of  money  earned 
by  writing  for  a  penny  newspaper.  There  would  be 
a  triumph  of  democracy  in  this  which  would  van- 
quish her  altc^ether.  She  had,  therefore,  been 
anxious  enough  to  trample  on  Friscilla  and  upon 
all  the  aSairs  of  the  CIock  House  ;  but  yet  she  had 
been  unable  to  ignore  the  nobility  of  Priscilla's 
truth,  and,  having  acknowledged  it  to  herself,  she 
found  herself  compelled  to  acknowledge  it  aloud. 

She  aat  down  to  think  ia  silence,  and  it  was  not 
till  she  had  fortified  herself  by  her  first  dran|;ht  of 
beer,  and  till  she  had  fini^ed  her  first  portion  of 
bread  and  cheese,  that  she  spoke. 

"  I  have  written  to  your  sister  herself  this  time,' 
she  said.   "  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  wnite  a  line  to 
her  before  in  my  life." 

"PoorPrisciUa!" 

Dorothy  did  not  mean  to  be  severe  on  her  annt, 
either  in  regard  to  the  letters  which  ,had  not  been 
written,  or  to  the  one  letter  which  now  had  been 
written.  But  Dorothy  jntied  her  aster,  whom  she 
felt  to  be  in  trouble. 

"  Well ;  I  don't  know  about  her  being  so  poor. 
Friscilla,  I  '11  be  bound,  thinks  as  well  of  nerself  as 
any  of  us  do." 

"  She 'd  cut  her  fingers  ofi"  before  she 'd  mean  to 
do  wrong,"  sud  Dorouy. 

But  what  does  ^at  come  to?  What's  the  good 
of  that  ?  It  is  n't  meaning  to  do  right  that  will 
save  us.  For  aught  I  know,  the  Radices  themselves 
may  mean  to  do  right.  Mr.  Be  ales  means  to  do 
right,  —  perhaps." 

"  But,  aunt,  —  if  everybody  did  the  beet  they 
could  ?  " 

"  Tush,  my  dear !  you  are  getting  beyond  your 
depth.  There  are  such  things  stilt,  thank  God  I  as 
spuitual  pastors  and  masters.  Intrust  yourself  to 
them.  Do  what  they  think  right."  Now  if  aught 
were  known  in  Exeter  of  Miss  Stanbury,  this  was 
known,  —  that  if  any  clei^yman  volunteered  to 
give  to  her,  unasked  and  uninvited,  counsel, 
uther  ghostly  or  bodily,  that  clei^yman  would  be 
sent  from  her  presence  with  a  wigging  which  he 
would  not  soon  finget.  The  thing  had  been  tried 
more  than  once,  and  the  wigging  had  been  com- 
plete. There  was  no  more  attentive  listener  in 
church  than  Miss  Stanboiy;  and  she  would,  now 
and  again,  appeal  to  a  clei^man  on  some  knotty 
pmnt.   Bat  mr  the  ordinary  authority  of  sinritau 


paston  and  masters  she  showed  more  oi  absfaract 
reverence  thaa  of  practieal  obedience. 

"  I 'm  sure  Friscilla  does  the  best  she  can,**  said 
Dorothy,  going  back  to  the  old  subject 

"  Ah,  —  well,  —  yes.  What  I  want  to  say  abcmt 
Friscilla  ia  this.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  she  ia  so 
obstinate,  so  pig-beaded,  so  certain  that  she  can 
manage  everythmg  for  herself  better  than  anybody 
else  can  for  her."  Miss  Stanbury  was  striving  hard 
to  say  Bomething  good  of  her  niece,  bat  fband  the 
task  to  be  difficult  and  distasteful  to  her. 

"  She  has  managed  for  mamma  ever  so  many 
years ;  and  since  she  took  it  we  have  hardly  ever 
been  in  debt,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  She  '11  do  ail  that,  I  don't  doubt.  I  don't  si^ 
pose  she  cares  much  for  ribbons  and  fidse  hwr  for 
herself." 

"  Who  ?   Friscilla  I   The  idea  of  Friscilla  with 

false  hair  I " 

"I  dare  say  not, — I  dare  say  not"  I  do  not 
think  she 'd  spend  her  mothei's  money  on  things  of 
that  kind." 

**  Aunt  Stanbury,  you  don't  know  her." 
"  Ah ;  very  well.  Perhaps  1  don't.  But  ccnne, 
my  dear,  you  are  very  hard  upon  me,  and  veiy 
anxious  to  take  your  sister's  part  And  what  is  it 
all  about  ?  I 've  just  written  to  her  as  civil  a  letter 
as  one  woman  ever  wrote  to  another.  And  if  1  had 
chosen,  I  could  have  —  could  have  —  h  —  m." 
Miss  Stanbury,  as  she  hesitated  for  words  in  which 
to  complete  her  sentence,  revelled  in  the  strength 
of  the  vituperation  which  she  could  have  poured 
upon  her  niece's  head,  had  she  chosea  to  wnte  her 
l^t  letter  about  Colonel  Osborne  in  her  severe 
strain. 

"  If  you  have  written  kindly  to  h^,  I  am  so  much 

obliged  to  you,"  sjud  Dorothy. 

"The  truth  is,  Friscilla  has  meant  to  be  right- 
Meaning  won't  go  for  much  when  the  account  is 
taken,  unless  the  meaning  comes  from  a  proper 
source.  But  the  poor  girl  lias  done  as  well  as  she 
has  known  how.  I  believe  it  is  Hugh's  fault  more 
than  anybody  else's."  This  accusation  was  not 
pleasant  to  Dorothy,  but  she  was  too  intent  just  now 
on  Priscilla's  case  to  defend  her  brother.  "  That 
man  never  ought  to  have  been  there ;  and  that 
woman  never  ought  to  have  been  there.  There 
cannot  bo  a  doubt  about  that.  If  Friscilla  were 
sitting  there  oppo^te  to  me,  she  would  own  as  much, 
—  I  am  sure  sne  would."  Miss  Stanbury  was  quite 
right  if  she  meant  to  aaert  that  Friscilla  had  owned 
as  much  to  herself.  "  And  becanse  I  think  so,  I  am 
willmg  to  forgive  her  part  in  the  matter.  Tb  me, 
personally,  she  has  always  been  rude,  —  most  un- 
courteous,  —  and  —  and  —  and  unlike  a  younger 
woman  to  an  older  one,  and  an  aunt,  and  all  that 
I  suppose  it  is  because  she  hates  me." 
"  O  no,  Aunt  Stanbury  I " 

"  My  dear,  I  suppose  it  is.  Why  else  should  she 
treat  me  in  such  a  way  ?  But  I  do  believe  of  her 
that  she  would  rather  eat  an  honest,  dry  crust  than 
dishonest  cake  and  ale." 

"  She  would  rather  starve  than  pick  up  a  crumb 
that  was  dishonest,"  said  Dorothy,  fairly  bunting 
out  into  teaiB. 

*'  I  believe  it.  I  do  believe  it  There ;  what  more 
can  I  say?  Ch}ck  House,  indeed!  What  matter 
what  hoiue  yon  live  in,  bo  that  yon  can  pay  the  rent 
of  it  honest^?" 

"  But  the  rent  is  paid — honestly,"  sud  Dravthy, 
anudst  her  sobs. 
"It's  paid,  I  don't  doubt  I  dare  say  the  wo- 
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nisn*B  huflbaad,  with  your  brother,  see  to  that  among 
them.  O  that  mr  bojr,  Hi^h,  as  he  nied  to  be^ 
sboalcl  have  brooght  w  all  to  this.  But  there's  do 
knowing  what  tbejr  won't  do  among  them.  BefonUf 
indeed  i  Murder,  sacril^e,  adultery,  treason,  athe- 
ism,—  that's  what  Reform  means;  bendes  every 
kind  of  nastiness  under  the  san."  In  which  latter 
category  Miaa  Stanbury  intended  especially  to  in- 
clude bad  printer's  ink,  and  paper  made  of  straw. 

The  reader  may  as  well  see  the  tetter  which  was 
as  civil  a  letter  as  ever  one  woman  wrote  to  another, 
so  that  the  collection  of  the  Stanbury  oorreapond- 
ence  may  be  made  perfect 

"TkH  Closb,  iagmt  S,  18S-^ 

**Mt  dear  Niece, — 

"  Your  tetter  has  not  astonished  me  nearly  as 
much  as  you  expected  you  would.  I  am  an  older 
woman  than  you,  and,  though  yon  will  not  believe  it, 
I  have  seen  more  of  the  world.  I  knew  that  the 
gentleman  would  come  after  the  lady.  Snch  gen- 
tlemen always  do  go  after  their  ladiea. 

"  As  for  yourself  I  can  see  all  that  you  have  done, 
and  pretfy  nearly  hear  all  that  yon  have  swd,  as 
plain  as  a  pike-sbm.  I  do  you  the  credit  of  belier- 
mg  that  the  j^an  is  none  of  your  making.  I  know 
who  made  the  plan,  and  a  very  bad  plan  it  is. 

"  As  to  mv  former  letters  and  the  other  man,  I 
understand  all  about  it.  Yon  were  very  angry  that 
I  should  accuse  you  of  having  this  man  at  the  noose; 
and  yon  were  right  to  be  angry.  I  respect  you  for 
having  been  angry.  But  what  does  all  that  say  as 
to  hia  coming,  —  now  that  he  has  come  ? 

"  If  you  will  consent  to  take  an  old  woman's 
advice,  get  rid  of  the  whole  boiling  of  them.   I  say 
it  in  firm  love  and  friendship  ;  for  I  am,  — 
"  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

**Jeuiha  Stanbutit.* 

The  special  vannted  courtesy  of  this  letter  con- 
sisted, no  doubt,  in  the  expression  of  respect  which 
it  c<mtwoed,  and  in  that  declaration  of  affection 
with  which  it  terminated.  The  epithet  was  one 
which  Miss  Stanbury  would  by  no  means  use  pro-  . 
miscuously  in  writing  to  her  nearest  relatives.  She 
bad  not  intended  to  use  it  when  she  commenced  her 
letter  to  Friscilla.  But  the  respect  which  she  had 
spoken  had  glowed,  and  had  warmed  itself  into 
something  of  temporary  love  ;  and  feeling  at  the  mo- 
ment that  she  was  an  affectionate  aunt,  Miss  Stan- 
bury had  BO  pat  iMTself  down  in  her  letter.  Hav- 
ing done  snch  a  deed,  she  felt  that  Dorothy,  though 
DoroUiy  knew  nothing  about  it,  ought  in  her  grati- 
tude to  listen  patiently  to  anything  tiiat  she  might 
now  choose  to  say  i^aiiut  PnsciUa. 

But  Dorothy  was  m  tmth  very  miserable,  and  in 
her  misery  wrote  a  long  letter  that  afternoon  to  her 
mother,  — which,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  place  entire  amone  the  Stanbury  records,  —  beg- 
ging that  she  might  be  informed  as  to  the  true  cir> 
cumstances  the  case.  She  did  not  say  a  word  of 
censure  in  regard  either  to  her  mother  or  sister; 
but,  she  expressed  an  opinion  in  the  mildest  words 
which  she  could  ose,  that,  if  anything  had  happened 
which  had  compromised  their  names  since  ^eir  resi- 
dence at  the  Clock  House,  she,  Dorothy,  had  better 
go  home  and  ioin  theoL  The  meaning  of  which 
was  that  it  would  not  become  her  to  remain  in  the 
house  in  the  Close,  if  the  house  in  the  Close  would 
be  dimaced  by  her  presence.  Poor  Dorothy  had 
tanghtlienelf  to  think  that  the  iniqtd^  of  roaring 
lions  spread  itself  very  widely. 

In  toe  afteniocm  ihe  made  hhiiq  such  proposition 
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to  her  annt  in  very 
said  Miss  Stanbury.  **Kow? 

» If  you  tUbk  it  best,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  And  pnt  yonrs^  in  the  middle  of  all  tiiia  in- 
iqnity  and  abcnainatton  t  I  ckm't  ioi^kms  yon  -wut 
to  know  the  woman? * 

«No,  indeed I- 

"Or  the  man?** 

"  O  Aunt  Stanbury  I " 

"  It  '8  my  belief  that  no  decent  gentleman  in  Ex- 
eter would  look  at  you  agun  if  you  were  to  go  and 
live  among  them  at  Nnncombe  Putney  while  all 
this  is  going  on.  No,  no.  Let  one  of  you  be  saved 
out  of  It,  at  least." 

Aunt  Stanbnry  had  more  than  once  made  use  of 
expressions  which  brought  the  faintest  touch 
gentle  pink  up  to  her  niece^  cheeks.  We  must  do 
Dorothy  the  justice  of  saying  ^t  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  beii^  looked  at  by  any  g'ntleman, 
whether  decent  or  indecent.  Hor  life  at  Nnncombe 
Putaey  had  been  of  such  a  nature,  that  HmtmA  she 
knew  that  other  girk  were  hxdced  anoeven 
made  love  to,  and  Aat  they  got  married  and  had 
children,  no  dim  vision  of  such  a  career  for  herself 
had  ever  presented  itaelf  to  her  eyes.  She  had 
known  very  well  that  her  mother  and  sister  and 
herself  were  people  apart,  Udies,  and  yet  so  ex- 
tremely poor  that  they  could  only  maintain  thur 
rank  by  the  moat  rigid  seclnrion.  To  live,  and 
wtn-k  unseen,  was  what  the  world  had  ordained  for 
her.  Then  her  call  to  Exeter  had  omne  upon  her, 
and  she  had  conoeived  that  ^e  was  henceforth  to 
be  the  humble  companion  of  a  very  imperions  old 
aunt  Her  aunt,  indeed,  was  inperions,  but  did 
not  seem  to  require  hamili^  in  her  companion. 
All  the  good  things  that  were  eaten  and  druu  were 
divided  between  toem  with  the  strictest  impartiality. 
Dorotiiy'B  cushion  and  hassock  in  the  chnroh  and  m 
the  cathedral  were  the  lame  as  her  aunfk.  Her 
bedroom  was  made  very  comfbrtable  for  her. 
annt  never  gave  her  any  orders  before  company, 
and  always  spoke  of  her  before  the  servants  as  one 
whom  they  were  to  obey  and  respect.  Gradually 
Dorothy  came  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this, 
—  bnt  her  aunt  would  sometimes  say  things  abont 
young  men  which  she  did  not  quite  understand. 
Could  it  be  that  her  annt  supposed  that  any  young 
man  would  come  and  wish  to  marry  her, — her, 
Dorothy  Stanbury  ?  She  herself  had  not  quite  so 
stronff  an  avaiuon  to  men  in  general  as  that  which 
I^riscHla  fcit,  bat  she  had  not  as  yet  finmd  that  any 
of  those  whom  she  had  seen  at  Exrter  were  peco- 
liwly  weeable  to  her.  Beibre  she  went  to  bed 
that  n^t,  her  annt  said  a  word  to  her  which 
startied  hw  more  than  she  had  ever  been  startled 
before. 

On  that  evening  lUGss  Stanbury  had  a  few  fiiends 
to  drink  tea  with  her.  There  was  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crumble,  and  Mrs.  MacHngh,  of  courae,  and  the 
Cheritons  from  Alphington,  and  Miss  Apjohns  from 
Helion  Villa,  and  old  Mr.  Fowel  all  the  way  from 
E[aldon,  taid  two  of  the  Wrights  from  their  house 
in  the  Nortbernhay,  and  Mr.  Gibson  ;  but  the  Miss 
IVenches  from  Heavitree  were  not  there. 

Why  don't  von  have  the  Miss  Trendua,  aunt  ?  " 
Dorothy  had  asked. 

"Bouer  the  Miss  IVenches)  I'm  not  bound  to 
have  them  every  time.  There  *s  Camilla  has  been 
and  got  herself  a  band-box  on  the  back  (tfhw  head  a 
great  deal  bigger  than  the  place  inride  where  her 
brmns  ovuht  to  he."  Bnt  the  band-boK  at  the  back  of 
Camilla  Trench's  head  was  not  the  sole. 
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ominion  of  tbe  two  liiten  from  die  list  of  Afin 
Stanbory's  vinton  on  thia  ocowon. 

Tlie  partjr  went  off  verjr  mncb  as  otnaL  There 
were  two  whist  tables,  for  Miss  Stanburjr  could  not 
bear  to  cut  oat.  At  other  houses  than  her  own, 
when  there  was  cattaog  out,  it  was  quite  uoderstood 
that  Miss  Stanbiuy  was  to  be  allowed  to  keep  her 
place.  "  X  H  £0  away-,  and  sit  out  there  by  myself, 
if  you  like,"  she  would  say.  Bat  she  was  never 
thai  banished;  and  at  her  own  house  she  nsaally 
contrived  that  there  should  be  no  svstrai  of  banish- 
ment. She  would  play  dummy  whist,  prefening  it 
to  the  four-banded  game ;  antC  when  hard  driven, 
and  with  a  meet  opponent,  would  not  even  deepiae 
donble-dnmmy.  It  was  told  of  her  and  of  Mr*. 
Mac  Hugh  that  tbey  bad  played  double-dummy  for 
a  wbole  evening  t4»ether;  and  tbey  who  were 

S'ven  to  ealumnj  bad  declared  that  the  candlea  on 
at  evening  baid  been  lighted  very  eaily.  ^  On  tbe 
present  occauon  a  great  many  sixpenny  points  were 
scored,  and  much  tea  and  cake  were  consumed. 
Mr.  Gibson  never  ptavfid  whist,  —  nor  did  Dorothv. 
That  yoang  John  Wright  and  Mary  Cheriton  should 
do  nothing  but  talk  to  each  other  was  a  tbiiu  of 
course,  as  tbey  were  to  be  married  in  a  month  or 
two.  Then  there  was  Ida  Cheriton,  who  could  not 
very  well  be  left  at  borne;  and  Mr.  Gibson  made 
hiinself  jdeasant  to  Dorothy  and  Ida  Cheriton,  in- 
stead of^making  himself  pleasant  to  the  two  i/liaB 
Treachei.  Gentlemen  in  provincial  towns  quite 
nndentand  that,  from  the  nataie  of  social  circum* 
stukcea  in  the  [wovinces,  tbey  should  always  be 
ready  to  be  pleasant,  at  least,  to  a  pair  at  a  time. 

At  a  ftw  nunutes  befiwe  twelve  they  wne  all 
gone,  and  then  cune  the  shock. 

"  Dolly,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  Mr. 
Gibson  ?  " 
"  Think  of  him,  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  " 
'*  Yes ;  think  of  him ;  —  think  of  him.   I  suppose 
you  know  how  to  think?" 

"  He  seems  to  me  always  to  preach  very  drawling 
sermons." 

"O,  bother  his  sermons!  X  don't  know  any- 
thing about  his  sermons  now.  He  is  a  very  good 
clergyman,  and  the  Dean  thinks  very  much  about 
Umr 

"I  am  glad  of  that,  Aont  Stanbury." 

Then  came  the  shock. 

"  Dm't  yon  think  it  wonld  be  a  very  good  thing 
if  yon  wue  to  become  Mrs.  Gibson  ?  " 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Miss  Stanbury  had  as- 
sured herself  that  she  could  not  make  progress  with 
Dorothy  by  "  beating  about  tbe  bosh.  There  was 
an  inaptitude  in  her  niece  to  comprehend  the  ad- 
vantages of  tbe  utuation,  which  made  some  direct 
explanation  absolutely  necessary.  Dorothy  stood 
half  smiling,  half  crying,  when  she  heard  the  propo- 
sition, her  cheeks  sufftued  with  that  pink  color,  and 
with  both  her  hands  extended  with  surprise. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  ever  since  you 've 
been  here,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

**  I  think  be  likes  Miss  Trench,"  said  Dorothy  in 
a  whisper. 

"  Which  of  them  ?  I  don't  think  he  likes  them 
at  all.  Maybe,  if  they  go  on  long  enough,  they 
may  be  able  to  toss  up  fiv  him.  Bat  I  don't  think 
it  of  him.  Of  coune  they're  after  bun;  but  he*U 
be  too  wise  for  them.  And  he 's  more  of  a  fool  than 
I  take  him  to  be  if  he  don't  prefer  you  to  them." 

Dorothy  remained  quite  sUent.  To  soch  an  ad- 
dress as  this  it  was  imposuble  that  she  should  reply 
a  word.   It  was  inoi«dibIe  to  her  that  any  man 


should  prefer  herself  to  either  of  the  yomig  woanen 
in  question ;  but  she  was  too  much  confounded  ft* 
the  expression  even  of  her  humility. 

"  At  any  rate  vou  're  whtJesome,  and  pleasant, 
and  modest,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

Dorothy  did  not  quite  like  being  told  that  she 
was  wholesome ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  was  thankful 
to  her  aunt. 

"  1 11  tell  you  what  it  is,"  continued  Miss  Stan- 
bury ;  *'  I  bate  all  mysteries,  especially  with  thoee  I 
love.  I 've  saved  two  thousand  pounds,  which  I 've 
put  you  down  for  in  my  will.  Now,  if  you  and  he 
can  make  it  up  together.  111  give  you  the  money 
'at  once.  Hiere 's  no  knowing  bow  often  an  old 
woman  may  altw  her  will ;  but  when  yon 've  got 
a  thing,  yoa  Ve  ffot  it.  'Mr.  Gibson  would  know 
tbe  meanmg  of  a  bud  in  the  hand  as  well  as  anybody. 
Now  those  giria  at  Heavitree  will  never  have  above 
a  few  hundreds  each,  and  not  that  while  their  mother 
lives." 

Dorothy  made  one  little  attempt  at  squeezing 
her  aunt  s  hand,  wishing  to  thank  her  aunt  for 
this  aflectionate  generosity;  but  she  had  hardly  ac- 
complished the  squeeze,  when  she  desirted,  feeling 
strangely  averse  to  any  acknowledranent  of  such 
a  boon  as  that  which  had  been  offered  to  her. 

"  And  now  good  night,  my  dear.  If  I  did  not 
think  yon  a  very  sensible  young  woman,  I  should 
not  trust  you  by  saying  all  this."  Then  tbey  parted, 
and  Dorothy  soon  found  herself  alone  in  her  bed- 
room. 

'  To  have  a  husband  of  her  own,  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, too,  and  a  clergyman ;  and  to  go  to  lum  vrith- 
a  fortune  I  She  believed  that  two  diousand  poonds 
represented  neariv  a  hundred  a  year.  It  was  a 
large  fortune  m  those  parts,  accordiI^^  to  her  un- 
derrianding  of  ladies*  fortunes.  And  that  she,  the 
humblest  m  the  humble,  should  be  selected  for  so 
honorable  a  position  I  She  bad  never  qnite  known, 
quite  presumed  as  yet,  wheUier  she  had  made  good 
her  footing  in  her  aunt's  house  in  a  manner  pleasant 
to  her  aunt.  More  than  once  or  tvrice  she  had 
spoken  even  of  going  back  to  her  mother^  and 
things  had  been  said  which  had  almost  made  her 
think  that  her  aunt  had  been  angry  with  her.  Bat 
□ow,  after  a  month  or  two  of  joint  residence,  her 
aunt  was  offering  to  her  —  two  thousand  pounds 
and  a  husband  1 

But  was  it  within  her  annt's  power  to  offer  to  her 
the  husband  ?  Mr.  Gibson  had  always  been  very 
civil  to  her.  She  had  spoken  more  to  Mr.  Gibson 
than  to  any  other  man  in  Exeter.  But  it  had 
never  occurred  to  her  fbr  a  moment  that  Mr.  Gib- 
son had  any  special  liking  for  her.  Was  it  probable 
that  be  would  ever  entcrtun  any  feeling  of  that 
kind  Gx  her  ?  It  certunly  had  occurred  to  her  be- 
fore now  that  Mr.  CKbson  was  scHnetimes  bored  by 
tbe  Miss  Trenches;  —  but  then  gentlemen  do  get 
bored  by  ladies. 

And  at  last  she  asked  herself  another  question, 
—  bad  she  any  special  liking  for  Mr.  C^bson  ?  As 
far  as  she  understood  such  matters,  eveiything  was 
blank  there.  Thinkii^  that  other  qaestaoDi  ihe 
went  to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XXia 

COhOtlEJ.  OBBOBHX  AXD  KB.  BOEXLB  mXTUmr  TO 
LOHDOir. 

Hugh  Stanbury  went  down  to  Exeter  on  Ae  Snt- 
nrday,  by  the  early  express,  —  to  Exeter,  on  hie 
road  to  Idssboro'.    He  took  hut,  ticket  Ipoogh  to 
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liBsboro*,  not  pnrpoaing  to  staj  at  Exeter;  but, 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  various  trains,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  De  should  remain  for  half  an  hour  at 
the  Exeter  station.  This  took  place  on  the  Satur- 
day, and  Colonel  Osborne's  visit  to  the  Clock  House 
haa  been  made  on  the  Friday.  He  had  returned 
to  Lusboro',  had  dept  wain  at  Blrs.  Clegg's  hoiue, 
and  he  returned  to  Lcmdon  on  the  SatunUr.  It  so 
happened  that  he  abo  was  obUged  to  spend  half  an 
hour  at  the  Exeter  station,  and  Uiat  his  half-honr 
and  Hash  Stanbury's  hiUf-hoor  were  one  and  the 
same.  Tnej  met,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  coune, 
upon  the  platfonn.  Sc^nbary  was  the  first  to  see 
the  other,  and  he  found  that  be  must  determine  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  what  he  would  say  and 
what  be  would  do.  He  had  received  no  direct 
commission  ^m  Trevelyan  as  to  his  meeting  with 
Colonel  Osborne.  Trevelyan  had  declared  that,  as 
to  the  matter  of  quarrelling,  he  meant  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  doing  that  for  hunself ;  but  Stanbury  had 
quite  understood  that  Uits  was  only  the  vaeue  ex- 
pression of  an  angry  man.  The  Colonel  had  taken 
a  f^am  of  aberry,  and  had  lighted  a  cigar,  and  was 
(juite  comfiniable,  —  havine  thrown  ande,  for  a 
time,  that  conscionsness  (^tbs  fadlity  of  lus  jonmey 
which  had  perplexed  him,— •  when  Stanonry  ac- 
costed him. 

"  What  I  Mr.  Stanbury,  how  do  you  do  ?  Fine 
day,  is  n't  it  ?    Are  you  going  ap  or  qown  ?  " 

"  I 'm  going  to  see  my  own  people  at  Nuncombe 
Putney,  a  village  beyond  Lissboro',**  said  Hugh. 
"  Ah,  —  indeed."  Colonel  Osborne  of  course 
erceived  at  once  that,  as  this  man  was  going  to  the 
ouse  at  which  he  had  just  been  visiting,  it  would 
be  better  that  he  should  himself  explain  what  he 
had  done.  If  he  were  to  allow  this  mention  of 
Nuncombe  Putney  to  pass  without  saying  that  he 
himself  had  been  there,  he  would  be  convicted  of  at 
least  some  purpose  of  secrecy  in  what  be  bad  been 
doing.  «  Very  strange,"  s^d  he.  I  was  at  Kan- 
combe  Fatney  myselr yesterday." 
"  I  know  yon  were,"  said  Stanbury. 
"  And  how  did  you  know  it  ?  "  There  had  been 
a  tone  of  anger  in  Stanbury's  voice  which  Colonel 
Osborne  had  at  once  appreciated,  and  which  made 
him  assume  a  similar  tone.  As  they  spoke  there 
was  a  man  standing  in  a  corner  dose  by  the  boc^- 
stall,  with  his  eye  upon  them,  and  that  man  was 
Bozzle  the  ex^poticeman,  —  who  was  doing  bis  duty 
with  sedulous  activity  by  seeing  "  the  Colonel " 
back  to  London.  Now  Bozzle  did  not  know  Hugh 
Stanbury,  and  was  a  little  angry  with  himself  that 
be  should  be  so  ignorant  It  is  the  pride  of  a  de- 
tective ex-poUceman  to  know  everj'body  that  comes 
in  his  way. 

**  Well,  I  had  been  so  informed.  My  friend  Tre- 
velyan knew  that  you  were  there, — or  that  yon 
were  going  there." 

"  I  don't  care  who  knew  ^t  I  was  going  there," 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  won't  pretend  to  understand  how  that  may  be, 
Colonel  Osborne ;  bat  I  think  you  must  be  aware, 
after  what  took  place  in  Curzon  Street,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  that  you  should  not  have 
attempted  to  see  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Whether  you 
have  seen  her  I  do  not  know." 

"  What  business  is  it  of  yours,  Mr.  Stanbury, 
whether  I  have  seen  that  lady  or  not  ?  " 

"  Unhappily  for  me,  her  husband  has  made  it  my 
business." 

"  Venr  unhappily  for  ^ on,  I  should  say." 

"  And  the  lady  is  staying  at  my  mother's  honae." 


"  I  presume  the  lady  is  not  a  prisoner  in  ^our 
mother's  bouse,  and  that  your  mother's  hospitahty  is 
not  so  restricted  but  tibat  her  guest  may  see  an  old 
friend  under  her  roof."  This,  Colonel  Osborne 
sud  with  an  assumed  look  of  almost  righteous  indig- 
nation, which  was  not  at  bH  lost  upon  Sonde.  They 
had  returned  back  towards  the  book-stall,  and  Bcw- 
zle,  with  his  e^es  fixed  on  a  copy  of  the  **  D.  R.** 
which  he  had  just  bought,  was  s^atnine  his  ears  to 
the  utmost  to  catch  what  was  being  Bai£ 

"  You  beat  know  whether  yon  nave  seen  her  or 
not" 

"  I  have  seen  her." 

"  Then  I  shall  take  leave  to  tell  yon,  Colonel 
Osborne,  that  you  have  acted  in  a  most  un&iendly 
way,  and  have  done  that  which  must  tend  to  keep 
an  afiectionate  husband  apart  iVorn  his  wife." 

"  Sir,  I  don't  at  all  understand  this  kind  of 
thing  addressed  to  me.  The  father  of  the  lady 
you  are  speaking  of  has  been  my  moat  intimate 
friend  for  thirty  yeara."  After  all,  the  Colonel  was 
a  mean  man  when  he  could  take  pride  in  his^outh, 
and  defend  himself  on  the  scwe  of  his  age,  m  one 
and  the  same  iH-oceeding. 

"I  have  nothing  farther  to  say,"  replied  Stan- 
bury. 

**Ton  have  said  too  much  already,  Mr.  Stan- 
bury." 

"I  think  not.  Colonel  Osborne.  Tou  have,  I 
fear,  done  an  incredible  deal  of  nyschief  by  gmng 
to  Nuncombe  Pntney ;  and,  after  sAl  that  you  nave 
heard  on  the  subject,  you  must  have  known  that  it 
would  be  mischievous.  I  cannot  understand  how 
you  can  force  yourself  about  a  man's  wife  against 
^e  man's  expressed  wish." 

"  Sir,  I  did  n't  force  myself  upon  anybody.  Sir, 
I  went  down  to  see  an  old  fiiend,  — and  a  remark- 
able .  mece  of  antiquity.  And,  when  another  old 
fiiena  was  in  the  ndghborhood,  close  by,  —  one  of 
the  oldest  &nend8  I  have  in  the  world, — wasn't  I 
to  go  and  see  her?  God  bless  my  soul!  what 
business  is  it  of  yours  ?  I  never  heara  such  impu- 
dence in  my  life  1 "  Let  the  charitable  reader  sup- 
pose that  Colonel  Osbame  did  not  know  that  he 
was  lying,  —  that  he  really  thought,  when  he  spcAe, 
that  he  had  gone  down  to  Lissboro*  to  see  the  re- 
markable piece  of  antiquity. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Hugh  Stanbury,  turning 
on  his  heels  and  walking  away.  Colonel  Osborne 
shook  himself,  infiated  his  cheeks,  and  blew  forth 
the  breath  out  of  bis  mouth,  put  his  thumbs  up  to 
the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  walked  about  the 
platform  as  though  he  thought  it  to  be  incumbent 
on  him  to  show  that  he  was  somebody, — somebody 
that  onght  not  to  be  insulted,  —  somebody,  perhaps, 
whom  a  very  pretty  woman  might  prefer  to  ner  own 
husband,  in  spite  of  a  small  difference  in  age.  He 
was  angry,  but  not  quite  so  much  angry  as  proud. 
And  he  was  safe,  too.  He  thonght  that  he  was  safe. 
When  he  AouM  come  to  account  for  himself  and 
bis  actions  to  bis  old  friend.  Sir  Marmaduke,  he  felt 
that  he  wonld  be  able  to  show  that  he  had  been,  in 
aU  respects,  true  to  fiiiendship.  Sir  Marmaduke 
had  unfortunately  given  his  daughter  to  a  jealous, 
disagreeable  fellow,  and  the  fault  all  lay  in  that 
As  lor  Hugh  Stanbury,  —  he  would  simply  devpiae 
Hugh  Stanbury,  and  have  done  with  it 

Mr.  Bozzle,  thongh  he  had  worked  bard  in  the 
cause,  had  heard  but  a  word  or  two.  Eavesdrop- 
pers seldom  do  hear  more  than  that  A  porter  had 
already  told  him  who  was  Hugh  Stanbory,  —  that 
he  was  Mr.  Hngh  Stanbniy,  and  that  hia  aunt  lived 
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at  Exeter.  And  Bozzle,  knowing  tbat^  tlie  lad^ 
about  whom  be  was  concerned  waa  living  with  a 
Mn.  Stanbuty  at  the  house  he  had  been  watching, 
pnt  two  and  two  tc^ether  with  his  natural  ctever- 
neas.  *'  God  bless  mv  soal  I  what  business  is  it  of 
yonrs  ?  "  Those  words  were  nearly  all  that  Bozzle 
had  been  able  to  hear ;  but  even  those  sufficiently 
indicated  a  quarrel.  "  The  lady  "  was  living  with 
Mrs.  Stanbary,  having  been  so  placed  by  her  hus- 
band ;  and  young  Stanbury  was  taking  the  lady's 
part!  Bozzle  be^an  to  fear  that  the  husband  had 
not  confided  in  him  with  that  perfect  faith  which  he 
felt  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the  perfect  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  great  profession.  A 
sudden  thought,  however,  struck 'him.  Somethi^ 
might  he  done  on  the  journey  up  to  London.  He 
at  once  made  his  wapr  back  to  the  ticket-window 
and  exchanged  his  ticket,  —  sectmd-clasB  for  first- 
class.  It  was  a  noble  deed,  the  expense  falling  all 
upon  his  own  pocket ;  for,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  he  would  have  chiuged  his  emplovers  with 
the  full  firat-class  fare.  He  had  seen  Colonel  Os- 
borne seat  himself  in  a  carriage,  and  within  two 
minutes  he  was  occupying  the  opposite  place.  The 
Colonel  was  aware  that  he  had  noticed  the  man's 
face  lately,  —  had  seen  it  ooce  or  twice,  —  but  did 
not  know  where. 

*•  Very  fine  summer  weather,  sir,"  said  Bozzle. 

•*  Very  fine,"  said  the  Colonel,  burying  himself 
behind  a  newspapw. 

They  is  getting  up  thdr  wheat  surely  in  these 
parts,  air." 

The  answer  to  this  was  no  more  than  a  grunt 
But  Bozzle  was  not  offended.  Not  to  be  offended 
is  the  special  dut^  of  all  poUcemen,  in  and  out  of 
office ;  and  the  journey  from  Exeter  to  London 
was  long,  and  waa  all  before  hioL 

'<  A  very  nice  little  secluded  village  is  Nuncombc 
Putney,"  said  Bozzle,  9s  the  tnun  was  leaving  the 
Salisbury  station. 

At  Salisbury  two  ladies  had  left  the  carriage,  no 
one  else  had  got  in,  and  Bozzle  was  alone  with  the 
Colonel. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  the  Colonel,  who  by  this  time 
had  relinquished  bts  shield,  and  who  began  to  com- 
pose himself  for  sleep,  or  to  pretend  to  compose 
himself,  as  soon  as  he  heard  Bozzle's  voice.  He 
had  been  looking  at  Bozzle,  and  thoo^h  he  had  not 
discovered  the  man's  trade,  had  told  hunself  that  his 
companion  was  a  thing  of  dangers,  —  a  thin^  to  be 
armded,  by  one  engaged,  as  nad  been  he  himself, 
on  a  speciid  and  secret  mission. 

"  Saw  you  there,  calling  at  the  Clock  House," 
said  Bozzle. 

"Very  likely,"  siud  the  Colonel,  throwing  his 
head  well  back  into  the  comer,  shutting  his  eyes, 
and  uttering  a  slight  preliminary  snore. 

"  Very  nice  fiunily  of  ladies  at  the  Clock  l^use," 
said  Bozzle. 

The  Colonel  answered  hint  by  a  more  developed 
snore. 

"  Particularly  Mrs.  T  "  said  Bozzle. 

The  Colonel  could  not  stand  this.  He  was  so 
closely  implicated  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  that  he  could  not  onut  to  noUce  an  ad- 
dress so  made  to  him. 

What  the  devil  is  that  to  yon,  rir?"  said  he, 
jumping  up  and  confronting  Bozzle  in  his  wrath. 

But  policemen  have  always  this  advantage  in  their 
difficulties,  that  they  know  to  a  fraction  what  the 
wrath  of  men  is  worth,  and  what  it  can  do.  Some- 
times it  can  dismiss  a  policeman,  and  sometimes  break 


his  head.    Sometimes  it  can  give  luoi  a  long  utd 

troublesome  job,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  wrath  to 
the  death.  But  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases  H 
is  not  a  fearful  thing,  and  the  policeman  knows  w^ 
when  he  need  not  rear  it.  On  the  present  occasion 
Bozzle  was  not  at  all  afrud  of  C<Monel  Osborne's 
wrath. 

*'  Well,  sir,  not  much,  indeed,  if  you  come  to  titat 
Only  you  was  there,  sir." 

"  Of  course  I  was  there,"  stud  the  Colonel 

"  And  a  very  nice  young  gentleman  b  ib.  Stan- 
bury,"'  said  Bozzle. 

To  this  Colonel  Osborne  made  no  reply,  but  wgun 
had  resort  to  his  newspaper  in  the  most  formd  man- 
ner. 

"  He  '3  a  young  clown  to  his  family,  no  doubt,"  con- 
tinued Bozzle. 

"  He  may  be  gmng  to  the  dev3  for  what  I  know," 
said  the  Colonel,  who  could  not  restrain  himself. 

"  I  suppose  Uiey  *re  all  friends  <^  Mn.  Itevel- 
yan  ?  "  asked  Bozzle. 

*>  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,      beUeve  that  you*re  a 
spy." 

"  No,  Colonel,  no  ;  no,  no  ;  I 'm  no  spy.  I  would 
n't  demean  myself  to  be  such.  A  spy  is  a  man  as 
has  no  profession,  and  nothing  to  Justify  his  looking 
into  things.  Things  must  be  looked  into,  Coloaer; 
or  how  'a  a  man  to  know  where  he  is  ?  or  how  'b  a 
lady  to  know  where  she  is  ?  But  as  for  spies,  ex- 
cept in  the  my  of  evidence,  I  don't  think  notiuog 
of  'em." 

Soon  after  dns,  two  more  pasMngen  entoed  the 
train,  and  nothing  more  was  aaid  oetvean  Bozde 
and  the  Colonel. 

The  Colonel,  as  soon  as  he  reached  London,  went 
home  to  his  lodgings,  and  then  to  hb  club,  and  did 
his  best  to  enjoy  himself.  On  thie  following  Mon- 
day he  intended  to  start  for  Scotland.  But  at  eonid 
not  quite  enj(^  himself, — because  of  Bozzle.  Hefek 
that  be  was  being  watched,  and  there  u  nothiog 
that  any  man  hates  so  much  as  that,  and  especially 
when  a  lady  is  concerned.  Colonel  Osborne  knew 
that  his  visit  to  Nuncombe  Putney  had  been  very 
innocent ;  but  he  did  not  like  the  feeling  that  even 
his  innocence  had  been  made  the  snigect  of  obter- 
vation. 

Bozzle  went  away  at  once  to  Trevelyan,  whom  he 
found  at  hb  chambers.  He  himself  haid  had  no  very 
deep-laid  scheme  in  his  addroses  to  Colonel  0»- 
bome.  He  had  b^un  to  think  that  very  little 
would  come  of  the  affiur, —  especially  after  Hugh 
Stanbury  had  appeared  upon  the  scene,  —  and  had 
f^lt  that  there  was  nothinz  to  be  lost  bv  presenting 
himself  before  the  eyes  of  me  Colonel.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  make  a  report  to  his  employer, 
and  the  report  might  be  made  a  little  more  fiill  after 
a  few  words  with  toe  man  whom  he  had  been  "  look- 
ing into."  *'  Well,  Mr.  TrewUlian,"  he  said,  seating 
himself  oh  a  chair  close  against  the  wall,  and  hold- 
ing hb  bat  between  the  knees,  — "  I  Vs  seen  the 
parties,  and  know  pretty  much  all  about  It" 

"  All  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Bozzle,  is,  whether 
Colonel  Osborne  has  been  at  the  Clock  House." 

"  He  has  been  there,  Mr.  Trewilllan.  There  b  no 
earthly  doubt  about  that  From  hom:  to  hour  I  can 
tell  yon  petty  nearly  where  he  'a  been  rinoa  he  left 
London.  Then  B<KEzle  took  ont  hb  memorandom- 
book. 

"I  dont  care  about  all  that,"  sud  IVevelyan. 
I  dare  say  not,  sir ;  but  it  majr  be  wanted  all  the 
same.    Any  gentleman  acting  in  our  way  can't  be 
too  particular,— ; can't  have  too  many  faets.  The 
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smallest  little  —  tiddly  things,"  and  Bozzle  as  he 
said  this  seemed  to  enjoy  immeDsely  the  flavor  of  bis 
OTrn  epithet,  —  ^  the  smallest  little  '  tiddly '  U)iD|{s 
do  so  often  turn  ap  tramps  when  you  get  yonr  evi- 
dence into  court" 

*'  I 'm  not  going  to  set  any  eridence  into  coort'* 
"  Maybe  not,  sir.   A  gentleman  and  lady  is  always 
best  oat  of  court  as  long  as  things  can  huig  on  any 
iray,  —  but  aometim«  things  von't  hang  on  no 
way." 

"XVeTelyan,  who  was  consraoos  &at  tbe  employ- 
ment  of  Bozzle  was  discre^taUe*  and  whose  ulairs 
in  Devonshire  were  now  in  the  huds  of,  at  any  rate, 
a  more  honorably  ally,  was  at  present  mainly  anx- 
ious  to  get  rid  of  the  ex-policeman.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  you 've  been  very  careful,  Mr.  Bozzle,"  said 
he. 

t  **  There  is  n't  no  one  in  the  business  could  be  more 
so,  Mr.  Trewillian." 

"  And  you  have  found  oat  what  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  know.  Colonel  Osborne  ctid.go  to  the 
aock  House  ?  " 

"  Was  let  in  at  the  front  door  on  Friday  the  5th 
by  Sarah  French,  the  housemaid,  at  10.37  A.U.,  and 
was  let  oat  aoain  the  same  yoang  woman  at 
11.41  AM.  nrhaps  you 'd  like  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  entry,  Mr.  TMwilUan?  " 

"  No,  no,  no." 

"  It  does  n't  matter.  Of  course  it  11  be  with  me 
when  it 's  wanted.  Who  was  with  him,  exactly,  at 
that  time,  I  can't  say.  There  is  things,  Mr.  Tre- 
willian, one  can't  see.  But  I  don't  think  as  he  saw 
neither  Mrs.  Stanbury,  nor  Miss  Stanbury,  —  not  to 
speak  to.  I  did  just  have  one  word,  promiscuous, 
with  Sarah  French,  after  he  was  gone.  Whether 
the  other  young  lady  was  with  'em  or  not,  and  if  so 
for  how  long,  I  —  can't  —  say.  There  is  tilings,  Mr. 
Trewillian,  which  one  can't  see." 

How  Trevelyan  hated  the  man,  as  he  went  on 
with  his  odions  details,  —  details,  not  one  of  which 
possessed  the  slightest  importance.  "  It  'a  all  right, 
I  dare  say,  Ur.  Bozzle.  And  now  about  the  ac- 
count" 

"  Quite  so,  Mr.  Trewillian.  But  there  was  one 
question,  — just  one  question." 

"  What  question  ?  said  Trevdyan,  almost  an- 
grily. 

"  And  there 's  another  thing  I  must  tell  you,  too, 
Mr.  Trewillian.  I  come  back  to  town  in  the  same 
carriage  with  the  Colonel.  I  thought  it  better." 
"  You  did  not  tell  him  who  you  were  ?  " 
'*  No,  Mr.  IVewillian,  I  did  n't  tell  him  that.  I 
don't  think  he 'd  say,  if  you  was  to  ask  him,  that  I 
told  him  much  of  anything.  No,  Mr.  Trewillian, 
I  did  n't  tell  him  nothmg.  I  don't  oflen  tell  folks 
much  till  the  time  oomea.  But  I  thought  it  better, 
and  I  did  have  a  word  or  two  with  the  gent,  — just 
a  word  or  twa  He 's  not  so  very  downy,  is  n't  the 
Colonel, — for  <me  that's  been  at  it  so  long,  Mr. 
Trewillian." 

**  I  dare  say  not  But  if  you  could  just  let  me 
bave  the  account,  Mr.  Bozzle,  —  " 

"  The  account  ?  O  yes !  that  is  necessary,  ain't 
it  ?  These  sort  of  inquiries  do  come  a  little  expen- 
sive, Mr.  Trewillian,  because  time  goes  for  so  much ; 
and  when  one  has  to  be  down  on  a  thing  sharp,  you 
know,  and  sure,  so  that  counsel  on  the  other  side 
can't  part  you  from  it,  though  he  shakes  you  like  a 
dog  does  a  rat,  —  and  one  nas  to  get  one's  self  up 
ready  for  all  that,  you  know,  Mr.  Trewillian,  —  as 
I  was  saying,  one  can't  count  one's  shillings  when 
one  has  such  a  job  as  ^s  in  hand.   Clench  your 


niull  —  that's  what  I  say;  be  it  even  so.  Clench 
yonr  nail !  — ■  that 's  what  you  *ve  got  to  do." 

"  J  dare  ssy  we  sha'n't  quarrel  about  tlie  money, 
Mr.  Bozzle." 

"  O  dear,  no  I  I  find  I  never  has  any  worda  about 
the  money.  But  there 's  that  one  question.  There  *b 
a  young  Mr.  Stanbury  has  gone  down,  as  knows  all 
about  it   What 's  be  np  to?  " 

"  He 's  my  nutienlar  friend,"  sud  Trevelyan. 

"O  — hi  He  do  know  all  about  it,  then?" 

"  We  needn't  talk  about  that,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Bozzle." 

"  Because  there  was  words  between  him  and  the 
Colonel  upon  the  platform,  —  and  very  angry  words. 
The  young  man  went  at  the  Colonel  quite  open- 
mouthed,  —  savage-like.  It 's  not  the  way  such 
things  should  be  done,  Air.  Trewillian ;  and  though 
of  course  it's  not  for  mo  to  speak,  —  she  'a  your 
lady,  —  still,  when  ^-ou  as  got  a  thing  of  this  kind 
in  hand,  one  head  is  better  than  a  dozen.  As  for 
myself,  Mr.  Trewillian,  I  never  would  n't  look  at  a 
case,  —  not  if  I  knew  it,  —  unless  I  was  to  have  all 
to  myself.  But  of  course  Aere  was  no  bargMu,  and 
so  I  says  nothing." 

Afler  considerable  delay,  the  bill  was  made  out 
on  the  spot,  Mr.  Bozzle  copying  down  the  figures 
painfully  from  his  memorandnm-book,  with  his  bead 
much  inclined  on  one  side.  Trevelyan  a^ed  him, 
almost  in  despair,  to  name  the  one  sum ;  but  this 
Bozzle  declined  to  do,  saying  that  right  was  right 
He  had  a  scale  of  pilfering  of  his  own,  to  which  he 
had  easily  reconciled  his  conscience;  and  beyond 
that  he  prided  himself  on  the  honesty  of  his  ac- 
counts. At  last  the  bill  was  made  out,  was  paid, 
and  Bozzle  was  gone.  Trevelyan,  when  be  was 
alone,  threw  himself  back  on  a  sofa  and  almost 
wept  in  despair.  To  what  a  depth  o£  degradation 
had  he  not  oeen  reduced  1 


CHAFTEB  XXIT. 

MIDDOK  P1.KK. 

As  Hugh  Stanbury  went  over  to  Lissboro*,  and 
from  thence  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  he  thought  more 
of  himself  and  Nora  Kowley  than  he  did  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  As  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and 
Colonel  Osborne,  he  felt  that  he  knew  everything 
that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  know.  The 
man  had  been  there,  and  had  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan- 
Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  That  Colonel 
Osborne  had  been  wickedly  indifferent  to  the  evil 
consequences  of  such  a  visit,  and  that  all  the  women 
concerned  had  been  most  foolish  in  permitting  him 
to  ma^e  it,  was  his  present  conviction.  But  be  did 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  visit  had,  in  itself, 
been  of  all  thtn^  the  _  most  innocent  Trevelyan 
had  sworn  that,  u  bis  wife  received  the  man  at  Nun- 
combe Putney,  he  would  never  see  her  again.  She 
had  seen  him,  and  this  oath  would  be  remembered ; 
and  there  would  be  increased  difficulties.  But  these 
difficulties,  whatever  they  might  be,  must  be  over- 
come. When  he  had  told  himself  this,  then  he  al- 
lowed his  mind  to  settle  itself  on  Nora  Rowley. 

Hitherto  he  had  known  Miss  Rowley  only  as  a 
fashionable  girl  living  with  the  wife  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  bis  own  in  London.  He  had  never  been 
staying  in  the  same  house  with  her.  Circumstances 
had  never  given  to  him  the  opportunity  of  assum- 
ing the  manner  of  an  intimate  friend,  justifying  him 
in  ^ving  advice,  and  authorizing  him  to  assume  that 
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Bemi-paternal  tone  whtch  ib  by  fiir  tbe  eaaest  pre* 
liminarr  to  love-making.  Wlien  a  man  can  t«tl  a 
young  lady  what  she  ought  to  read,  what  she  ought 
to  do,  and  whom  she  ought  to  know,  nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  assure  her  that,  of  alt  her  duties,  her 
first  duty  is  to  prefer  himself  to  all  the  world.  And 
any  young  lady  who  hu  consented  io  receive  les- 
sons muii  such  a  teacher  will  generally  be  willing 
to  receive  this  special  lesson  among  othen.  But 
SCanbury  had  hitherto  had  no  such  opportunities. 
In  London,  Miss  Bowley  had  been  a  fiuhionable 
young  lady,  living  in  May  Fail*,  and  he  had  been 
—  well,  anything  but  a  fashionable  young  man. 
Nevertheless,  he  bad  seen  her  often,  had  sat  by  her 
very  frequently,  was  quite  sore  that  he  loved  her 
dearly,  and  had,  perhaps,  some  self-flattering  idea 
in  his  mind  that  had  he  stuck  to  his  honorabw  pro- 
fession as  a  barrister,  and  were  he  possessed  of  some 
comfortable  little  fortune  of  bis  own,  he  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  able,  after  due  siege  operations,  to 
make  this  charming  citadel  his  own.  Thin^  were 
quite  changed  now.  For  the  present.  Miss  Rowley 
certainly  would  not  be  reganled  as  a  fashionable 
London  young  lady.  The  house  in  which  he  would 
see  her  was,  in  some  sort,  her  own.  He  could  be 
rieepinff  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  and  would 
have  mI  tiie  advantages  which  such  a  praition 
would  give  him.  He  would  have  no  difficulty  now 
in  asking,  if  he  should  choose  to  ask,  and  he  thought 
that  she  might  be  somewhat  softer,  somewhat  more 
likely  to  yield  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  than  she 
would  have  been  in  London.  She  was  at  Nun- 
combe in  weak  circumstances,  to  a  certain  degree 
friendless  ;  with  none  of  the  excitement  of  society 
around  her,  with  no  elder  sons  buzzing  about  her 
and  filling  her  mind,  if  not  her  heart,  with  the 
glories  of  luxurious  primogeniture.  Hugh  Stanbury 
certainly  did  not  dream  that  any  special  elder  son 
had  as  yet  been  so  attracted  as  to  have  made  a 
journey  to  NunCombe  Putney  on  Nora's  behalf. 
But  slutald  he  on  this  account,  —  because  she  would 
be,  as  it  were,  without  means  of  defence  from  his 
attack,  —  should  he  therefore  take  advantage  of  her 
weakness  ?  She  would,  ofcourse,goback  toner  Lon- 
don li&,  after  some  short  absence,  and  would  again, 
if  free,  have  her  chance  among  the  favored  ones  of 
the  earth.  What  had  he  to  offer  to  her  ?  He  liad 
taken  the  Clock  House  for  his  mother,  and  it  would 
be  quite  as  much  as  be  conld  do,  when  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyao  should  have  left  the  vill^e,  to  keep  up  that 
establishment  and  maintain  faimsetf  in  London,  — 
quite  as  much  as  he  could  do,  even  though  the 
favors  of  the  "  D.  S."  should  flow  upon  him  with 
their  fullest  tides.  In  such  circumstances  would  it 
be  honorable  in  him  to  aak  a  girl  to  love  bim  be- 
cause be  found  her  defencelea  in  his  mother^ 
hoQsel 

*'  If  there  bunt  uiother  for  Nuncombe,"  said 
Mrs.  Clegs^  Hostler  to  Mrs.  Clegg's  Boots,  as  Stan- 
bnry  was  driven  oflTin  a  gig. 

*'  That  be  young  Stanbury,  a-going  off  whome." 

"  They  be  all  a-going  for  tbe  Clock  House. 
Sibce  the  old  'o(Hnan  took  to  thuck  these  house, 
there  be  folk  a-comln'  and  a-goin'  every  day 
loike." 

"  It 's  along  of  the  madam  that  they  keeps  there, 
Dick,"  said  the  Boots. 

"  I  did  n't  care  if  there 'd  be  madams  allays. 
Thev 're  the  best  as  is  gang  fbr  trade  allays,"  said 
the  Hostler. 

What  the  hostler  said  was  true.  When  there  comes 
to  be  a  feeling  that  a  woman's  character  is  in 


any  way  tarnished,  there  comes  another  feeling  tbat 
everybody  on  the  one  side  may  charge  double,  and 
that  everybody  on  the  other  side  must  pay  double, 
for  everything.  Hugh  Stanbury  conld  not  under- 
stand why  he  was  charged  a  shilling  a  nule,  instead 
of  ninepcnce,  for  the  gig  to  Nnncombe  Putney. 
He  |;ot  no  satis&ctory  answer,  and  had  to  pay  the 
shilbng.  The  truA  was,  that  gigs  to  Nnncombe 
Putney  had  gone  up,  since  a  lady,  separated  from 
her  husband,  with  a  colonel  running  after  her,  hid 
been  taken  in  at  the  Clock  House. 

"  Here 's  Hugh  I "  said  Priscilla,  hurryiiw  to  the 
front  door.  And  Mrs.  Stanbury  hurried  wer  her. 
Her  son  Hugh  was  tbe  apple  of  her  eye,  the  best 
son  that  ever  lived,  generous,  noble,  a  thorough 
man,  —  almost  a  god  I 

"  Dear,  dear,  O  dear  I  Who 'd  have  expected  it  ? 
God  bless  you,  my  boy  I  Why  did  n't  you  write  ? 
Priscilla,  what  is  there  in  the  hotise  that  be  can 
eat?" 

*'  Plenty  of  bread  and  cheese,"  said  Priscilla, 
laughing,  with  her  hand  inude  btsr  brother's  ann. 
For  though  Priscilla  hated  all  other  men,  she  did 
not  hate  ner  brother  Hugh.  "  If  you  wanted  things 
nice  to  eat  directly  yon  got  here,  you  ought  to  have 
written." 

**  I  shall  want  my  dinner,  like  any  other  Chris- 
tian, —  in  due  time,"  said  Hugh.  "  And  how  is 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  —  and  how  is  Miss  Rowley  ?  " 

He  soon  found  himself  in  company  with  those  two 
ladies,  and  experienced  some  immediate  difficult 
in  expldning  the  cause  of  his  sudden  cmning.  But 
this  was  soon  put  aside  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

When  did  you  see  my  husband  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  saw  him  yesterday.   He  was  quite  weU." 

'*  Colonel  OsDome  has  been  here,'  she  sud. 

"  I  know  that  he  has  been  here.  I  met  him  at 
the  station  at  Exeter.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  so, 
but  I  wish  he  bad  remained  away.** 

•*  We  all  wish  it,"  said  Friacilla. 

Then  Nora  spoke. 

"But  what  conld  we  do,  Mr.  Stanbnnr?  It 
seemed  so  natural  that  he  should  call  when  he  wis 
in  the  neighborhood.  We  have  known  him  so  long ; 
and  how  could  we  refuse  to  see  him  ?  " 

I  will  not  let  any  one  think  that  I  am  afiraid  to 
see  any  man  on  earth,"  said  Mn.  Trevelyan.  "  If 
he  had  ever  in  bis  life  said  a  word  that  he  should 
not  have  said,  a  word  tbat  would  have  been  an  in- 
sult, of  course  it  would  have  been  different.  But 
the  notion  of  it  is  preposterous.  Why  should  I  not 
have  seen  him  ?  " 

*'  I  think  he  was  wrong  to  come,"  sud  Hugh. 

"  Of  course  he  was  wrosg,— wickedly  wnmg,** 
Biud  Priscilla- 

Stanbury,  finding  that  the  sul^eet  was  so  openly 
discussed  between  diem  all,  declared  plainly  the 
mission  that  had  1m>ught  lum  to  Nuncombe. 

**  Trevelyan  heard  that  he  was  coming,  and  asked 
me  to  let  him  know  tbe  truth." 

'*  Now  you  can  tell  him  the  truth,"  said  Mrs- 
Trevelyan,  with  something  of  indignation  in  her 
tone,  as  ^oujgb  she  thought  that  Stanbnry  had 
taken  upon  himself  a  task  of  which  he  ou^t  to  be 
ashamed. 

"  But  Colonel  Osborne  came  specially  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Cockchaffington,"  said  Nora,  **  and  not  to 
see  us.   Louis  ought  to  know  tbat." 

"  Nora,  how  can  you  demean  yourself  to  care 
about  such  trash  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Trevdyan-  **  Who 
cares  why  he  came  here  ?  His  visit  to  me  was  a 
^ing  of  coonw.   If  Mr.  Trevelyan  disspproves  of  it, 
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let  lum  toy  so,  and  not  send  secret  messen- 
gers." 

Am  I  a  secret  messenger  ?  "  said  Hugh  SUd- 
bury. 

"  There  has  been  a  man  here,  inquiring  of  the 
BerTBDts,"  sud  PriB(nlla.  So  wat  odious  Bozzle 
had  made  his  foul  minion  known  to  them !  Stan- 
burjr,  however,  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  of 
Bozzle, —  not  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  Bozzle.  "  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Trevelyan  does 
not  mean  you,"  sud  Priscilla. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  mean,"  siud  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan.  *'  I  am  bo  harassed  and  fevered  by  these 
suspicions  that  I  am  driven  nearly  mad."  Tbeu  she 
left  the  room  for  a  minate  and  returned  with  two 
letters.  "There,  Mr.  Stanbury;  I  ^tbat  note 
from  Colonel  Oriwrae,  and  wrote  to  him  that  reply. 
You  know  all  about  it  now.  Can  yon  say  that  I 
was  wrong  to  see  him  V  " 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  was  wrong  to  come,"  sud 
Hugh. 

"  Wickedly  wronff,"  said  Priscilla  agun. 

"  You  can  keep  the  letters,  and  show  them  to  my 
husband,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  *'  then  he  will  know 
all  about  it." 

But  Stanbury  declined  to  keep  the  letters. 

He  was  to  remain  the  Sunday  at  Nuacombe  Put- 
ney and  return  to  London  on  the  Monday.  There 
was,  therefore,  but  one  day  on  which  he  could  say 
what  he  had  to  say  to  Nora  Bowley.  When  he 
came  down  to  breakfaat  on  the  Sunday  morning  he 
had  almost  made  uphi*  nund  that  he  had  nowing 
to  aar  to  her.  As  tbr  Nora,  she  was  in  a  state  m 
minfl  much  less  near  to  any  fixed  purpose.  She 
had  told  herself  that  she  loved  this  man,  —  had  in- 
deed done  so  in  the  clearest  way,  by  acknowledging 
the  fact  <Hr  her  love  to  another  suitor,  by  pleading 
to  that  other  suitor  the  fact  of  her  love  as  an  insu- 
perable reason  why  he  shoold  be  rejected.  There 
waa  no  longer  any  doubt  about  it  to  her.  When 
Priacilla  hSi  declared  that  Hugh  Stanbury  waa  at 
the  door,  her  heart  had  gone  into  her  mouth.  In- 
voluntanly  she  had  pressed  her  hands  to  her  nde, 
and  had  held  her  breath.  Why  had  he  come  there  ? 
Had  he  come  there  for  her  ?  Oh  1  if  he  had  come 
there  for  her,  and  if  she  might  dare  to  forget  all  the 
future,  how  sweat — sweetest  of  all  things  in  heaven 
or  earth — might  be  an  Aogost  evening  with  him 
among  the  lanes  1  Bat  she,  too,  had  endeaT<»^  to 
be  Terf  pmdent.  She  had  told  herself  that  she 
was  quite  nnfit  to  be  the  wife  o^a,  poor  man* — that 
she  would  be  only  a  burden  round  nis  neck,  and  not 
an  aid  to  him.  And  in  so  telling  herself  she  had 
told  herself  also  that  she  had  men  a  fool  not  to 
accept  Mr.  GlaEcock.  She  should  have  dragged  out 
from  her  heart  the  image  of  this  man  who  had  nev- 
er even  whispered  a  word  of  love  in  her  ears,  and 
should  have  constrained  herself  to  receive  with  af- 
fection a  man  in  loving  whom  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty.  But  when  she  had  been  repeaUng  those 
lesaoos  to  herself,  Hugh  Stanbury  had  not  been  in 
the  house.  ,Now  he  was  there ;  —  and  what  must 
be  her  answer  if  he  should  whisper  that  word  of 
love  ?  She  had  an  idea  that  it  woold  be  treason  in 
her  to  disown  the  love  she  felt,  if  qnesUoned  concern- 
inKber  heart  by  the  man  to  whom  it  had  been  given. 

\EbiBy  all  went  to  choiob  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
and  up  to  that  time  Nora  had  not  been  a  moment 
alone  with  Uie  man  she  loved.  It  had  been  decided 
that  they  shoold  dine  early,  and  then  iambic  out, 
when  tira  evening  wonld  be  less  hot  than  the  day 
had  been,  to  a  spot  called  Niddon  Fa^. 


This  was  nearly  three  miles  from  Noncombe,  and 
was  a  beautiful  wild  slope  of  ground,  foil  of  ancient, 

blighted,  blasted,  but  still  lutlf-living  oaks,  —  oaks 
that  still  brought  forth  leaves,  —  overlooking  a  bend 
of  the  river  "^ign.  Park,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  there  was  none,  nor  did  they  who  lived  round 
Nuncombe  Putney  know  whether  Xiddon  Park  had 
ever  been  enclosed.  But  of  all  the  spots  in  that 
lovely  neighborhood,  Priscilla  Stanbury  swore  that 
it  was  the  loveliest ;  and,  aa  it  had  never  yet  been 
seen  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan  or  her  sister,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  they  would  walk  there  on  thia  August 
afternoon.  There  were  four  of  them,  —  and,  as 
was  natural,  they  fell  into  parties  of  two  and  two. 
But  Priscilla  walked  with  N<»ra,  and  Hugh  Stan- 
bury walked  with  his  friend's  wife.  Nora  was  talk- 
ative, but  demure  in  her  manner,  and  speaking  now 
and  again  as  though  she  were  giving  words,  and  not 
thoughts.  She  fult  that  there  was  something  to 
hide,  and  was  sufiering  from  disappointment  that 
their  party  should  not  have  been  otnerwise  divided. 
Had  Hugh  spoken  to  her  and  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife,  she  could  not  have  accepted  him,  because  she 
knew  that  they  were  both  poor,  and  that  she  waa  not 
fit  to  keep  a  poor  man's  house.  She  had  declared 
to  herself  most  plainly  that  that  must  be  her  course ; 
bat  yet  she  was  disappointed,  and  talked  on  with 
that  knowledge  that  ^e  had  something  to  conceal. 

When  they  were  seated  beneath  an  old  riven, 
withered  oak,  looking  down  upon  the  river,  they 
were  still  divided  in  the  same  way.  In  seating  her- 
self she  had  been  very  anxious  not  to  disarrange 
that  urangement, — almost  equally  anxious  not  to 
seem  to  adhere  to  it  with  any  special  purpose.  She 
waa  very  careful  that  there  should  be  nothing  seen 
in  her  manner  that  was  in  any  way  special,  —  but 
in  the  mean  time  she  waa  sufleriug  an  ^ony  of 
trouble.  He  did  not  care  for  her  in  the  least.  She 
was  bccomiDg  sure  of  that.  She  had  given  all  her 
love  to  a  man  who  had  none  to  ^ve  her  in  return. 
As  she  thought  of  this  she  almost  longed  for  the 
offer  of  that  which  she  knew  she  could  not  hare 
accepted  liad  it  been  offered  to  her.  But  she  talked 
on  about  the  scenery,  about  the  weather,  —  des- 
canting on  the  pleasure  of  living  where  such  loveli- 
ness waa  within  reach.  Then  there  came  a  pause 
for  a  moment. 

"  Nora,"  said  Briscilla,  "  I  do  not  know  what  yon 
are  thinking  about,  but  it  is  not  of  beaotv  of 
Niddon  Pan;."  Then  there  came  a  &int  soand  as 
of  an  hysterical  sob,  and  then  a  gnr^  in  the  thmat, 
and  then  a  pretence  at  lauf^ter. 

"  I  don't  believe  I  am  thinking  <^  anytiiing  at 
all,"  said  Nora. 

Afler  which  Hugh  instated  on  descending  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  but,  as  the  necesuty  of  re-climb- 
ing  the  slope  was  quite  manifest,  none  of  Uie  girls 
would  go  with  him. 

"  Come,  Miss  Bowley,"  said  he,  "  will  you  not 
show  them  that  a  lady  can  go  up  and  down  a  hill 
aa  well  aa  a  man  ?  " 

"  I  had  rather  not  go  up  and  down  the  hill,"  said 
she. 

Then  he  understood  that  she  was  angry  with 
him,  and  in  some  sort  surmised  the  cause  of  her 
anger.  Not  that  he  believed  that  she  loved  him ; 
but  it  seemed^  posuble  to  him  that  she  resented  the 
absence  his  attention.  He  went  down,  and 
scrambled  out  on  the  rocks  jnto  the  bed  ik  the  riv- 
er, while  tihe  girts  above  looked  down  wpon  him, 
watching  the  leapa  that  he  made.  Priscilla  and 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  called  to  him,  biddin|j^J^  bei 
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but  Nora  called  not  at  all.  He  was  whistling  as  be 
made  bis  jnmpB,  but  still  he  heard  their  voices,  and 
knew  that  he  did  not  hear  Nora's  vcnce.  He  pdsed 
himself  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
stream,  and  looked  op  tbe  river  and  down  tbe  river, 
taming  bioiself  carefully  on  his  narrow  foothold ; 
but  he  was  thinking  only  of  Nora.  Could  there  be 
anything  nobler  than  to  struggle  on  with  her,  if  she 
only  would  be  willing  ?  But  then  she  was  young ; 
and  should  she  yield  to  such  a  request  from  him,  she 
would  not  know  what  she  was  yielding.  He  turned 
again,  jumping  from  rock  to  rock  till  be  reached 
the  bank,  and  then  made  bis  way  again  up  to  tbe 
withered  oak. 

"  You  would  not  have  repented  it,  if  you  had 
come  down  with  me,"  he  said  to  Nora. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  she  answered. 

When  thmr  started  to  return,  she  stepped  on  gal- 
lantly with  Friscilla ;  but  n*i8cilla  was  stopped  by 
some  chance,  having  some  word  to  say  to  her  broth- 
er, having  some  other  word  to  say  to  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan.  Could  it  be  that  her  austerity  bad  been  soft- 
ened, and  that  in  kindness  she  contrived  that  Nora 
should  be  left  some  yards  behind  them  with  her 
brother  ?  Whether  it  were  kindness,  or  an  unkind 
error,  so  it  was.  Nora,  when  she  perceived  what 
destiny  was  doing  tor  her,  would  not  interfere  with 
deatjny.  If  he  chose  to  speak  to  her,  she  would 
hear  him  and  woidd  answer  bim.  She  knew  very 
well  what  answer  she  would  give  him.  She  had 
her  answer  quite  ready  at  her  hagem'  ends.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  ber  answer. 

They  bad  walked  half  a  mile  together,  and  he 
had  spoken  of  notliing  bat  Uie  scenery.  She  had 
eadeavored  to  appear  to  be  excited.  O  yes,  the 
scenery  of  Devonsoire  was  delightful.  She  hardly 
wanted  aDy^i^  more  to  make  ber  happy.  If  only 
this  misery  respecUng  her  sister  could  be  set  right ! 

"  And  you,  you  yourself,"  sud  be,  "  do  you  mean 
that  there  is  nothing  you  want  in  leaving  LoiMlon  ?" 

"  Not  much,  indeed." 

"It  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  that  kind  of 
life  was  —  was  very  pleasant  to  you." 

"  What  kind  of  life,  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  " 

"  Tbe  life  that  you  were  living,  —  going  out,  be- 
ing admired,  and  having  tbe  rich  and  dun^  all 
around  yoiL" 

I  don't  dislike  people  because  they  are  rich," 
she  saud. 

**  No,  nor  do  I ;  and  I  des|use  those  who  affect  to 
dislike  them.   But  all  cannot  be  rich." 

"  Nor  all  dainty,  as  you  choose  to  call  tiiem." 

«« But  they  who  have  once  been  dainty,  —  as  I 
call  them,  —  never  like  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
daintiness.  You  have  been  one  <^  the  dainty.  Miss 
Kowley." 

"  Havel?" 

"  Certainly ;  I  doubt  whether  you  would  be  happy 
if  you  thou^t  that  yonr  daintiness  had  departed 

from  you." 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Stanbury,  that  nothing  nice  and 
pleasant  has  departed  from  me.  If  I  have  ever 
been  dtunty,  dainty  I  hope  I  may  remain,  I  will 
never,  at  any  nte,  ^ve  it  up  of  my  own  accord." 

Why  ^e  SMd  this,  she  could  never  explain  to 
heTself.  She  had  certainly  not  intended  to  rebuff 
him  when  she  had  been  saying  it  But  he  spoke 
not  A  wnd  to  her  further,  as  they  walked  home, 
dther(^hermodaoflifiBor<£hiaown.  They  soon 
r^oined  the  other  two,  and  then  he  talked  to  Mrs. 
tueveljan. 

Kors,  u  non  u  she  mm  in  her  omi  room,  gare 


herself  np  to  team  and  to  denrair.  '  She  had'  \ort 
nothing, —  notliinK,  as  ihe  told  herself  a  dozen 
times,  — and  yet  ue  gave  herself  np  to  tears  and 

despair. 

-Mt-M  [»*S«BBltoBil.)  


APP£ARANC£a 

Thr  question  of  appearances  was  never  a  more 
practical  one  than  it  is  now,  when  one  and  the 
same  class  includes  tbe  extremes  of  wealth  and 
narrow  fortune  in  greater  nnmber  than  ever,  all 
trained  in  tbe  same  ideas  and  inheriting  the  same 
tastes.  Yet  tbe  plea  of  doing  this  or  Uiat  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  is  seldom  used,  by  ^rsons  who 
pretend  to  liberal  ideas,  without  a  sneaking  senae  of 
shame.  We  never  feel  less  dignified  than  when 
proffering  it  uther  as  a  motive  influentiai  with  our- 
selves or  as  'a  dissuasive  agunst  onr  fKend's  course 
of  action.  We  have  recourse  to  it  in  deference,  as 
we  suppose,  to  the  exigencies  of  our  weaker  nature, 
but  now  without  a  consciousness  of  some  lack  of 
self-respect  in  this  anxiety  to  regulate  oar  conduct 
by  its  outward  seeming.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  is  a  natural  shame,  or  one  that  would 
obtrude  itself  unprompted  on  most  minds.  Philoso- 
phers and  satinsta  have  put  it  into  our  heads; 
powers  before  which  nature  and  mother-wit  so  often 
cower  abashed.  It  is  a  question  that  regards  the 
susceptible  and  feminine  side  of  our  humam^, 
which  is  provided  with  fewest  cut  and  dried  argu- 
ments wherewith  to  answer  cavillers.  Open,  there- 
fore, and  in  a  manner  defenceless  to  the  agressions 
and  plausible  refutations  of  what  seta  itseff  up  for 
reason,  tbe  poor  stickler  for  externals  sees  au  go 
against  him  so  long  as  words  fight  the  battle,  though 
probably  in  no  case  whatever  does  either  philosopher 
or  satirist  so  litde  hold  by  his  own  rule,  or  so  seldom 
submit  to  his  own  dictation,  as  in  this  one  of  the 
vani^  of  appearances,  the  baseness  of  shuns,  and 
contempt  for  Mrs.  Ctrundy.  Id  fact,  our  happinees 
is  inseparable  firom  appearances.  To  live  without 
regard  to  the  impression  we  make  upon  others  and 
its  reflex  upon  ourselves,  or  without  continual  sacri- 
fices to  this  consideration,  were  to  live  ttie  life  of 
animals,  not  of  men  ;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  con- 
temn a  stringent  regard  to  externals  as  a  bondage 
unworthy  of  a  rational  being  than  to  prove  to  a 
captious  understanding  the  prevailing  moral  influ- 
ence which  they  exercise  for  good.  So  much  so, 
that  all  people  are  amnsed,  and  in  a  way  convinced, 
by  pictures  representing  the  folly  of  regvding  ap- 
pearances, though  nobody,  whether  author  or  reader, 
ever  dreams  of  regulating  his  own  conduct  by  the 
lessons  which  he  enforces  or  subscribes  to. 

What  truth,  what  practical  philosophy,  people 
thought  they  saw  in  Franklin's  practical  arguments 
against  a  sacrifice  to  appearances !  "  Almost  aH 
parts  of  our  bodies  require,"  he  grants,  "  some  ex- 
pense ;  the  feet  demand  shoes,  the  less  stockings, 
the  rest  of  the  body  clothing,  and  the  belly  a  good 
deal  of  victuals.  Our  eyes,  though  exceeding  use- 
ful, ask,  when  reasonaUe,  only  the  cheap  asssfeonce 
of  spectacles,  which  coald  not  much  impair  our 
finances.  But  the  eyes  of  other  people  are  the  eyes 
that  ruin  us.  If  all  but  myself  were  Uind,  I  should 
want  neither  fine  clothea,  fine  hooaes,  nor  fine  forni- 
ture."  But  who  ever  thought  of  rigidly  ordering 
his  expenses  by  this  rule?  Something  always  in- 
terposes itself  between  social  bciogs  and  the  possi- 
bility of  acting  after  this  plan  of  liriw  with  a  view 
to  merely  peisonal  reqmremuity.   fM  eren  tbe 
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mucli^alked-of  young  couple,  starting  on  a  scanty 
income,  arrange  their  expenses  on  ue  supposition 
of  a  blind  world  ?  and  is  there  practical  wisdom, 
whatever  it  may  look  in  mere  precept,  in  ignoring 
the  observations  and  expectations  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  live?  Tme,  it  is  the  duty  to 
class,  the  sense  of  citizenship,  which  constitutes  the 
difficulty  of  their  position,  and  establisbcs  the  con- 
tinual conflict  between  the  public  and  private  claims 
on  each  sixpence ;  but  to  bold  out  is  better,  morally 
as  well  OS  in  mere  feeling,  than  to  give  up  the  battle, 
and  spend  the  poor  sum  total  on  shoes  and  stockings, 
beef  and  potatoes.  In  fact,  no  two  persons  can 
agree  together  to  give  op  appeamncea.  The  only 
people  to  do  so  cheerfully  are  the  men  of  one  idea 
or  one  pursuit,  —  the  miaer,  the  man  eaten  up  with 
Bolf-conceit,  and  also  the  victims  to  some  forms  of 
enthusiasm.  These  let  go  the  sense  of  nniversal 
kinship,  and  with  it  that  balance  of  the  mental 
powers  which  constitutes  perfect  sanity. 

The  revolutionary  philosophers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury wrote  in  a  spirit  of  reaction,  following  an  age 
which  obeyed  the  instinct  for  appearance  with  few 
doubts  or  scruples,  and  with  an  easier  part  to  play 
than  harasses  our  day ;  an  age  in  which  people  con- 
sulted their  neighbor's  taste,  rather  than  their  own 
ideas  of  order  aod  consistency.   The  fine  lady  who 

"  Huwged  ber  estate  with  otn. 
Yet  liked  three  footmen  to  her  cbnlr," 

had,  no  doubt,  to  overlook  some  anomalies  in  ber  pri- 
vate Burroundinga.  We  have  personal  requirements 
nowadays  that  would  notembarraas  the  young  fellow 
who  is  counselled  in  the  Spectator  to  keep  up  a 
gay  outside,  though  at  some  risk.  He  might,  to  be 
sure,  by  management  save  ten  pounds  in  bis  dress; 
instead  of  wearing  fine  faolland,  he  might  mourn  io 
sackcloth,  and  in  other  particulars  be  proportionally 
shabby ;  but  of  what  service  would  fliat  aum  be  to 
avert  any  misfortune,  whilst  it  would  leave  bim  de- 
serted by  the  little  good  acquaintance  he  has,  and 
prevent  his  gaining  any  others?  This  is  precisely 
the  line,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  society 
towards  him,  which  modem  satirists  shake  their 
beads  over  and  call  hard  names.  Addison  takes 
the  fact,  and  acquiesces  in  it,  as  a  trait  of  our  com- 
mon nature  needing  no  apology.  In  fact,  we  all 
a^ree  with  him,  whatever  consent  we  may  affect  to 
give  to  the  denunciationa  against  snobs,  shams,  and 
flunkeyism.  We  naae  of  us  like  to  recognize  a 
shabby  acqiuuntance  in  the  street,  because  to  the 
imagination  it  compromises  our  own  standing  in 
some  shadowy  degree.  No  doubt,  if  all  the  by- 
standers were  blind,  the  figure  one's  friends  make 
would  give  us  little  concern  ;  but  so  long  as  people 
do  see,  and  make  observations,  the  members  of  a 
community  cannot  be  independent  of  their  verdict. 
We  shall  never  overcome  this  feeling  by  being 
ashamed  of  it.  If  we  could  overcome  it,  our  man- 
ner might  be  the  worse  by  acquiring  a  sort  of  brow- 
beating self-assertion ;  while  by  recognizing  it  as 
natural  in  no  evil  sense,  we  may  learn  to  keep  it  in 
due  subjection  to  higher  constderatiooa. 

The  quarrel  that  modem  ideas  have  with  appear- 
ances goes  deeper  stilL  It  is  grounded  on  their  be- 
ing held  synonymous  with  respectatnlity  iu  the  pop* 
ular  estimate ;  and  respectability  may  be  understood 
to  be  in  our  day  on  its  trial,  m  a  very  particular 
sense.  Both  appearances  and  respectability  are 
considered  to  be  enemies  of  ideas  and  progress  ;  both 
alike  are  the  morality  of  Philbtincs ;  both  constitute 
the  force  of  Heine's  obieetion  to  coming  to  England, 
because  he  would  see  Englishmen  theret — that  is, 


the  coDTentionally  respectable  man  who  cares  for 
appearances ;  both  are  repugnant  to  otir  more  ad- 
vanced s^nrits  as  embodym^  between  them  gross 
preiudicc,  low  morality,  and  mean  subservience ; 
and  it  mnst  be  owned  that  not  only  are  they  apt, 
when  forced  into  distinct  language,  to  express  them- 
selves in  a  grotesque  formula,  but  abo  to  betray  a 
leaning  to  these  tendencies.  It  requires  an  exercise 
of  reason  and  judgment,  to  which  all  men  are  not 
equal,  to  fix  on  the  right  appearances  to  keep  up, 
and  on  the  persons  and  classes  whose  respect  it  is 
worth  while  to  aim  at.  A  narrow  circle  is  apt  to 
establish  very  eccentric  tests.  The  point  is  one  at 
which  we  easily  slip  into  prejudice  and  judge  by  an 
arbitrary  standard.  Something  there  often  is  in  an 
argument  more  than  the  ear  catches  in  the  first 
bearing ;  but  when  Mrs.  Fullet  objects  to  her  sister's 
curing  ail  her  ulments  by  chewing  Turkey  rhubarb, 
on  the  ground  Uiat  It  was  not  respectable  for  a  well- 
to-do  person  not  to  send  for  a  doctor,  and  therefore 
she  was  ashamed  of  people's  knowing  it,  we  feel 
that,  if  the  reasoning  is  sound  at  bottom,  a  link  is 
wanting  in  the  chain.  Appearances  may  soon  be- 
come a  tyranny.  Still,  in  that  wonderful  picture  of 
family  subservience  to  what  other  folks  will  think 
which  the  Mill  on  the  Floss  presents,  we  see,  because 
it  is  drawn  by  a  master  hand,  that  even  tbb  slavery 
does  induce  some  virtues,  and  strengthens,  through 
self-restraint,  conformity  of  the  will  to  a  social  bond. 
The  only  regard  for  appearances  that  is  utterly 
worthless  ana  d^rading  is  that  which  involves  no 
sacrifice, — where  appearances  are  carefully  observed, 
while  still 

■•  virtue  ihe  fimnd  too  paloM  u  mdtmt, 

Cootenl  to  direll  In  dccendea  forerer." 

There  are  people  who  imagine  that  appearances 
actually  arc  tne  things  which  tbey  represent.  The 
crape  it  grief,  respect,  affection,  and  sense  of  irre- 
trievable loss.  Under  which  assumption  they  can 
complacently,  and  without  any  sense  of  shame  or 
incongruity,  form  new  ties,  provide  fresh  bridal 
garments,  and  think  as  they  please.  A  machinery 
IS  set  in  motion  which  acts  tiie  part  of  the  praying 
mill.  "  Cypress  "  and  black  borders  shed  the  widow's 
tears,  and  the  broader  the  border  the  more  con- 
tinuous and  abundant  the  torrent ;  the  milliner  and 
stationer  manage  it  all.  But  gross  forms  of  illusion 
or  hypocrisy,  or  both  in  one,  arc  scarcely  part  of  our 
present  subject. 

Admitting  the  morality,  as  well  as  expediency,  of 
a  regard  to  appearances,  the  great  thing  is  to  have 
an  equable  regard  to  them ;  not  that  fitful  homage 
which  makes  a  m.-in  a  slave  at  one  time  or  upon 
one  subject,  and  indifferent  at  another, — which  is 
the  failing,  as  we  believe,  of  the  majonty.  The 
people  beiore  whom  it  is  wise  to  preserve  appear- 
ances with  the  most  jealous  care  are  oflen  allowed 
to  see  the  unguarded  side.  Ambition  and  pretence 
constantly  err  in  this  way,  bestowing  all  their  efforts 
where  they  are  ineffectual.  The  confusion  so  easily 
slipped  into,  between  keeping  up  appearances  and 
making  an  appearance,  is  often  the  cause  of  this, 
and  yet  the  last  makes  the  first  impossible.  All 
display  is  an  enemy  to  the  vigilance  which  the  tme 
observer  of  appearances  must  practise. 

Some  people  are  selfish  in  this  matter  of  appear- 
ances ;  they  won't  do  things  themselves  or  be  seen 
doing  them,  but  tbey  will  not  care  whom  ^eir  scru- 
ples compromise.  Manv  families  have  their  drudge, 
to  whom  is  deputed  all  the  bufuness  distasteful  or 
held  hifra  dig,  by  the  rest.  Like  the  proud  nsters 
in  the  fairy  tale,  they  have  their  Cinderella  in  the 
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kitchen ;  vhich  is  a  very  ahort«gbted  ahii^  and  an 
ostrichrlike  policy,  as  aociety  is  more  likely  to  judge 
a  vhole  fiumlr  hj  its  lowest  Te{n«seiitatiTe  than  to 
ignore  lum  altogether,  and  take  die  others  at  their 
own  eBtii&atB>  Appearaacea  as  such  incline,  of 
course,  to  making  the  beat  of  things,  putting  the 
best  leg  foremo^"  But  it  is  needful,  beyond  all 
tiungs,  not  to  go  for  too  much.  In  the  case  of 
young  people  of  limited  income,  the  ill-portioned 
■cions  en  a  Inxurioos  society,  their  utmost  aim  should 
be  to  seem  easy,  not  rich.  They  are  wise  to  keep 
straggles  and  expedients  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
nght.  Appearances  with  many  must  indeed  be 
negative,  and  must  be  conBned  to  the  creditable  de- 
sire not  to  appear  poor,  and  therefore  objects  of  an 
inquisitive  or  supercitions  compassion.  And  we 
woiUd  use  the  word  "  stru^le  "  advisedly,  for  cour- 
age and  hope,  and  the  chance  of  better  times,  all 
hang  on  keeping  up  appearances,  and  all  flag  on 
the  disregard  of  them. 

It  may  be  noted  that  perwms  are  often  jealotu  of 
appearances  in  proportion  as  their  mode  of  life  is 
dictated  to  them.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
home  are  suspicious  of  failures  in  their  elders,  and 
watchfht  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark.  When  they 
grow  old,  and  have  things  in  their  own  power,  they 
relax,  and  will  perpetrate  little  solecisms  with  a  smile 
at  their  old  punctilio ;  without  reflecting  that  they 
may  be  inflicting  the  wound  they  once  received,  and 
outraging  feelings  in  their  turn  which  they  now  dis- 
regara  because  tne  world  and  its  -witys  stand  but  in 
a  slippery  and  receding  relation  to  themselves,  and 
can  do  nothing  more  for  them.  But  even  before 
we  are  c^d  in  this  sense,  the  fact  of  bebg  our  own 
masters  is  very  apt  to  make  ns  defiant. of  die  con* 
ventional  restraints  which  we  think  whdeaome  for 
other  peo[de.  Few  persons,  however,  are  so  loose 
of  ties  and  obligations  as  to  be  justified  in  this 
indulgence.  A  man  who  persists  in  disregarding 
appearances  is  a  nuisance  to  all  his  belon^ngs. 
lliere  is  often  malignity,  or  at  the  bett  a  conceited 
notion  of  superiority  to  finery  and  prejudice,  in  the 
aggressive  line  which  is  taken  towuds  appearances. 
A  wise  man  will  respect  them,  even  where  he  does 
not  see  the  sense  of  them,  because  they  represent 
realities  to  some  minds,  because  by  contempt  he  is 
not  only  indul^ng  his  own  humor  at  the  expense  of 
other  |>eopIe*B  feelings,  but  usually  is  wounding 
some  principle  of  morality  or  order  inextricablv  as- 
sociated with  them.  Even  when  an  extreme  lean- 
ing to  e:Uemal8  spoils,  aa  we  all  know  it  can,  soma 
cluracter  widi  otherwise  excellent  points,  »  rude 
assadt  on  self-love  ia  the  most  hopeless  mode  of 
cure  i  it  very  naturally  confirms  the  habitual  iden- 
tification of  pleasant  appearances  and  graceful  ex- 
ternals with  the  things  they  pwsonate,  and  so  clench- 
es a  futh  in  thwr  paramount  importaiice. 


THE  ABBOT'S  POOL. 
CHAPTER  II.  (CMinaU) 

DuBiNa  the  night  the  impending  snow  fell  heav- 
ily. When  Mrs.  Denbigh  drew  up  her  window- 
blind,  and  looked  out  next  morning,  it  was  on  a 
world  as  white  as  her  wedding-veil. 

The  snow  lasted  all  through  the  week,  and  was 
Wing  deep  and  hard  firozen  on  the  CTOund  when 
Mr.  Denbigh  brought  home  bis  bride.  It  was  quite 
dark,  except  for  the  dreary  cold  light  from  the  white 
ground,  when  their  fly  drove  alone  the  village  street, 
and  turned  up  the  narrow  lane  wbieh  led  to  Abtictt's 


Portion.  As  it  Btiniped  at  the  gate,  door  was 
flung  open,  and  da  bott  appeared,  witii  «  lifted 
caudle  and  a  beaoung  ftce.  The  little  entraaoe- 
hall  looked  cheeifiil :  itall  more  dieeifbl  loolced  dw 
sitting-room,  of  which  the  optti  door  gtm  a  ngbt, 
all  bn^ht  with  fire  and  candle,  and  gay  with  white 
papenng  and  soft  moss  carpot,  and  gronpa  of  low 
chairs  and  graceful  little  taoles,  and  endless  dvnty 
devices,  all  wonderfully  unlike  die  usual  flttinn  in 
the  "  best  parlor  "  of  a  country  surgeon's  wife.  EIne 
Denbigh  bad  hardly  time  for  an  exclamation  of  de- 
lighted surprise,  ibr  her  husband's  one  idea  waa  to 
get  her  out  of  the  cold ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
almost  carried  her  to  the  fireside,  and  unfastened 
her  many  wrappers,  that  she  could  look  round  and 
take  in  uie  gay  bridal  effect  of  the  room. 

"How  beautiful!"  she  cried,  when  at  last  the 
had  studied  every  detml  of  delicate  chintz  and  fresh 
well-cbosen  fnmitnre ;  "  and  all  my  own  belongings 
from  the  cottage,  fitted  in,  as  if  dwy  had  always 
beenhml  Are  you  a  conjurer,  Philip?  Ah* now 
I  know  why  you  bad  business  here,  and  left  me  for 
neariy  a  whole  day.    How  charming  it  all  is  ! " 

*'  Do  you  really  like  it,  Elsie  ?  Does  it  please 
you  V    Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"Likeit?  Dolnot?  'What  an  array  of  books  I" 
She  kneeled  to  examine  the  book-shelves,  wluch 
filled  a  recess  near  the  fireplace.  "  You  will  read 
to  me,  won't  you,  Philip,  and  teach  me  to  like  all 
the  books  that  you  are  fond  of?   And  O,  a  grand 


piano ! 

"  It  has  always  been  my  ambition  to  give  yoa 
that,  Elsie ;  sit  down  and  sing  me  one  of  your  songs, 
—  worth  all  the  books  that  ever  were  wntten.** 

Elsie  obeyed,  and  for  the  next  hour  sane  amig 
after  song ;  tier  husband  listening,  as  he  Ittnm  back 
in  his  ea^-diUTf  to  the  sweet  voice  which  had  al- 
ways seemed  to  him  die  perfection  of  melody.  Hien 
Isott  summoned  them  to  supper,  and  would  allow 
nobody  but  herself  to  wut  on  her  master  and  mi^ 
tress  that  night. 

"This  room  looks  out  at  the  back,  of  course," 
said  Mrs.  Denbigh,  as  they  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  after  their  meal  was  over.  "  How  many  years 
have  passed  since  I  was  in  it  last ! "  She  diew  the 
window-curtain  and  looked  out  "  How  weird  and 
strange  the  garden  looks  1 "  she  said  to  her  husband, 
who  had  not  followed  her  *,  "  all  the  bushes  stand- 
ing up  like  so  many  ghosts  in  their  white  shrouds  I 
And  that  is  the  Abbot's  Pool,  I  suppose,  —  that 
dark  spot  under  the  tree  ?  It  looks  strange  to  me 
seen  from  here." 

She  drew  the  curtain  with  some  exelamatica 
about  the  cold,  and  came  to  her  hnsband's  aide, 
shivering. 

"  You  have  caught  cdd.  You  are  ill,  Elne.  Do 
you  feel  faint?" 

"  O  no ;  something  seemed  to  strike  me  cold  in 
a  moment  Isott  would  say  that  some  mie  was  walk- 
ing over  my  grave." 

"  Sit  down,"  be  sud,  and  drew  a  chair  to  die  fire, 
adding,  in  his  quick,  professional  muiner,**  never 
neglect  a  shiver.  Are  you  wanner?  Yott  an 
sure  ?    Let  me  feel  your  hand  again." 

*'  Quite  well  now.  I  think  the  old  Abbot's  Pool 
Ghost  miist  have  had  some  idea  of  appearing  to  me, 
do  you  know  ?  I  am  glad  he  thought  better  of  it, 
and  did  n't  You  can't  think  how  strange  I  felt  for 
a  moment, — quite  suddenly,  —  as  I  was  looking  at 
that  gloomy  place." 

"  It  is  a  doomy  plaee,"  he  said,  still  chafing  her 
hands.    "  Some  of  diese  dars^e  11  leaTe  it  far 
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away,  Elne.  There  I  I  *Te  put  some  wanath  into 
these  poor  little  diilled  fingers  at  lart." 

To  mde  some  vagoe  feeling  of  discanfiwt  which 
■tiU  hung  ^bont  her,  she  tamed  to  a  table  where 
aeveral  wedding  presents  and  other  omamenti  were 
arranged,  and  took  up  a  basket  of  old-fasluoned 
card  filigree,  in  which  a  number  of  rolled  papers, 
^k,  blae,  and  yellow,  stood  np  Uke  soliuers  at 

"  What  a  kind  oId-&shioned  thought  of  old  Miss 
Dncane's,"  she  said,  snuliog.  "  Have  you  seen  her 
present  to  me,  Philip,  —  a  set  of  Shakespeare  char- 
acters ?  Shall  I  draw  and  try  my  fete  ?  Hioogh 
it  Is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  that."  Laughing,  she 
drew  oat  a  pink  paper,  but  her  coantenance  changed 
as  she  read  it,  and  she  handed  it  to  her  husb^d, 
saving :  "  I  dont  think  they  should  put  anytliing  so 
painfal  and  horrid  as  that?" 

It  was  the  sentence  from  Richard  the  Third : 

"Hare  Dot  to  do  with  btio :  bemre  of  him  : 
Bin,  DeUh,  ud  Hell  hm  Mt  tb^  muiu  oa  him, 
And  all  tlwir  miidBtan  attend  oo  him." 

"  Tear  it  ap,"  s^d  ^lilip  Denbigh,  cnrtly. 

"  But  they  are  all  amt^ed  in  order :  it  will  sptnl 

the  set" 

"  Then  the  twt  must  be  spmlt  Tear  np  tite 

paper." 

Elne  had  never  heard  that  tone  of  command  be- 
fore, and  she  wondered  to  see  how  his  eyebrows 
were  drawn  together  until  they  nearly  met,  and 
how  he  watched  her  obedient  finders,  as  if  she  could 
not  tear  the  offending  paper  into  morsels  small 
enoujKh. 

VHien  it  was  done,  he  todc  op  &e  heap  of  letbers 
awaiting  him,  and  became  bnried  in  their  contents ; 
bat  white  Elsie  moved  softlv  about,  aecostomii^  her- 
self to  the  new  room  and  the  new  life,  ^e  now  and 
then  met  his  eyes,  fixed  on  her  with  a  look  she  coatd 
not  understand,  and  which  was  instantly  withdrawn 
when  their  glances  met  She  resoWed  to  put  the 
obnoxious  present  out  of  sight  next  morning ;  nor 
did  she  &el  quite  happy  until  he  had  fini^ed  read- 
ing his  letters,  and  had  spoken  to  her  agun  in  his 
usual  voice  and  manner. 

On  the  foUowin^  morning  a  thaw  had  set  in. 
Everything  was  dnpping  and  dropping,  and  when 
Mr.  Denbigh  mounted  nia  horse,  after  breakfast, 
to  go  on  hiB  rounds,  he  recommended  hia  wife  not 
to  set  foot  outside  the  door  all  day.  She  promised 
to  obey,  unless  it  should  turn  out  temptingly  fine, 
and  durlns  the  morning  was  fully  occupied ;  ibr  old 
Isott  seized  upon  hei^  and  innsted  on  ner  undergo- 
ing a  display  of  the  contents  of  every  drawer,  closet, 
and  cnpboud,  and  of  the  inventories  thereunto  be- 
longing. This  got  over  at  last,  she  ate  her  solitary 
luncheon,  and  after  that  found  plenty  to  do  in  ar- 
ranmng  her  possessions,  so  that  it  was  not  until  late 
in  tike  afternoon  that  she  came  into  her  drawing- 
room  to  see  that  the  fire  was  bright  and  ready  for 
her  husband's  return.  It  struck  her  that  the  empty 
flower-vases  looked  dreary,  and  wanted  a  dash  of 
color  to  set  off  their  whiteness ;  the  sun  shining  in  at 
the  moment,  she  hastily  put  on  cloak,  and  hat,  and 
clogs,  and  sallied  out  to  gather  some  sprays  of  holly, 
of  which  plenty  grew  on  the  banks  of  Oie  Abbot's 
Pool 

Down  the  slippery  garden  walk  she  went  with 
careful  steps,  and  np  the  green  bank,  more  slippery 
still,  which  overhung  the  deep  hollow  where  the 
half-finzen  waters  h^.  A  shower  of  melting  snow 
foil  from  a  bosh  as  she  drew  a  boogh  down  towuds 
h^;  and  aa  die  bent  forward,  shaEing  off  the  dropi 


from  her  cloak  and  hiur,  she  saw  something  glisten- 
ing in  the  wet  grass  at  her  feet.  She  stooped  to 
it  up,  and  it  was  a  ring, — a  ring  of  carions  work- 
manship, with  a  raby  set  in  it.  The  sight  was  a 
strange  one  to  her.  Just  such  a  ring  had  been  one 
of  the  few  ornaments  left  her  by  her  mother,  and  she 
had  given  it  to  her  first  husband  on  the  very  even- 
ing when  they  wished  each  other  that  sad,  long 
gcnd  by.  The  coincidence  was  a  strange  one,  she 
thought,  and,  with  a  thrill  of  superstitious  alarm,  she 
remarked  how  exact  a  resemblance  it  was;  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  stone,  the  pecaliar  antique  setting  ; 
even  a  little  fiaw  she  remembered  in  her  ruby  was 
repeated  in  this  stone.  She  could  scarcely  believe 
that  she  did  not  really  hold  in  her  hand  the  love- 
token  which  had  gone  down  into  the  deep  sea  on 
her  dead  husband's  finger. 

She  walked  back  to  the  house  sadly,  and,  when 
she  found  herself  in  the  fast  darkening  bedroom, 
was  adzed  with  a  fit  of  eerie  spectral  terror.  She 
flung  her  hat  and  cloak  on  the  bed,  and  was  rush- 
ing down  at  full  speed  to  the  drawibg-room,  where 
candles  had  just  been  placed,  when  her  huabandf 
coming  in  at  die  front  aoor,  almost  caogfat  hoc  in 
hia  arma. 

She  was  surprised  by  the  quickness  with  which 
he  perceived  that  something  was  anuss,  and  at  the 
sharp  tone,  almost  expressive  some  keen  atuuB^, 
in  wnich  he  asked :  — 

"  What  is  it  ?    What  has  happened  ?  " 

She  told  him,  as  they  stood  blether  by  the  draw- 
ing-room fire :  ending  with  the  very  natural  ques- 
tion:— 

"  Is  it  not  strange  ?  I  never  saw  a  ring  in  the 
least  like  it  anywhere,  and  tJiis  is  exacdy  the  same." 

He  roughly  snatched  the  ring  out  w  her  hand, 
exolaiming:  — 

"  Throw  it  into  the  fire,  —  don't  touch  It, — throw 
it  away  1 " 

Elsie's  first  impulse,  then  as  always,  was  to  sub- 
mit ;  but  in  a  moment  she  recollected  that  the  ring 
must  belong  to  somebody,  and  that  it  was  of  re^ 
value.  As  she  stooped  to  rescue  it,  he  held  her 
back,  angrily. 

**  I  won't  have  you  perpetually  harking  back  to 
that  old  story.  Everythmg  you  see,  every  trifle 
that  happens,  you  twist  into  some  recollection,  of 
what  you  ought  never  to  think  of  more.  You  wrong 
me  in  your  thoughts,  Elsie,  every  hour  of  the  day," 

Dismayed,  astonished,  and  scared,  Elsie  drew 
back,  and  hastily  bared  her  arm,  where  his  iron  fin- 
gers had  left  their  purple  marks.  She  looked  at  the 
bruise  Willi  the  piteous  look  of  a  child  that  has  re- 
ceived a  hart,  and  presently  tears  began  to  fbw. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  softened  at  the  sight ;  with 
unabated  anger  he  went  on : — 

"  What  is  it  you  suppose  ?  What  is  it  you  as- 
sert?   Let  me  know  at  once,  all  ^ou  are  thinking." 

*<  What  can  I  think  ? "  she  said,  looking  up  in 
wonder.  "  I  do  not  understand  you  to-day,  Philip. 
Of  course  this  ring  must  have  been  dropped  by 
somebody ;  but  it  is  so  like  the  ring  I  gave  — " 
She  stopped,  afraid  of  again  rousing  his  jealous 
temper,  and  pleaded  :  "  Any  one  would  have  been 
startled,  Philip ;  you  should  not  —  you  should 
not — "   And  nere  broke  down  and  began  to  cry. 

He  took  several  turns  up  and  down  the  room, 
then  stopped,  close  to  her,  as  she  stood  leaning  on 
the  mantel-piece. 

"  Elsie,  stop  those  sobs.  Stop  them  at  once,  if 
you  do  not  want  to  drive  me  mad.  Crying  7  Are 
you  actually  crying  because  I  have  been  a  orute  to 
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yon  f  And  I  Towed  I  ironld  nerer  cauie  yon  mw 
tear  I  O  my  darling,  my  darling  fin^ve  me  I " 
The  team  ranisliM  in  smiles. 
"  You  did  fiigbtMi  me  for  a  nunnte,"  she  said ; 
"  bat  it  b  over  now.  Ton  take  everything  too  seri- 
oosly,  PhDip." 

"Do  I  ?  Bear  with  me,  Elsie,  bear  with  me,  for 
if  I  loved  yon  less  I  should  take  things  leas  to  heart 
Dry  your  eyes,  and  think  no  more  about  it  now,  my 
poor,  poor  uttle  darling." 

"  Do  you  pity  me  ?  asked  Elsie,  all  bright  and 
happy  afiain ;  "  indeed  you  need  not ;  ana  look  1 
here  is  the  ring :  it  has  follen  quite  hannlessly  un- 
der the  gnte." 

**  Give  it  to  me,"  sud  her  husband,  holding  out 
his  hand.  "  I  will  advertise  it  in  the  local  paper. 
You  know  Abbotts  Fbol  has  been  a  lion  in  a  small 
way ;  but  I  shall  put  an  end  to  all  that  now,  and 
lock  up  the  field." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Else ;  "  surely  it  is  not  hot." 
"No;  why?" 

*'I  fancied  that  you  shrank,  as  if  it  burnt  your 


lext  day  she  asked  her  husband  if  he  had  taken 
any  steps  about  the  advertisement ;  he  curtly  an- 
swered that  he  had  settled  it  all ;  and  sbe,  being  a 
woman  of  a  yielding  disposition  and  no  great  curi- 
osity, remained  satimed  with  the  answer. 


CHAPTER  m. 

"Wij  ftBj  leontl  I  Im  not  saonb." 

The  honeymoon  was  over,  the  ordeal  of  wedding 
visits  gone  through,  and  the  doctor  and  bis  wife 
settled  down  into  home  life.  Philip  Denbigh  had 
well  said  that  Elsie  was  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
for  him ;  and  every  hour  of  close  wedded  union 
deepened  his  passionate  affection  for  her.  His 
nature,  reserved  and  intense  in  everything,  was  one 
which  peculiarly  needed  to  repose  on  "  the  soft  pil- 
low of  a  woman's  mind  " ;  and  though  not  by  any 
means  his  equal  in  intellect,  she  very  soon  learned 
to  enter  into  many  of  the  subjects  that  interested 
him,  and  to  like  them  fen:  their  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  his.  And  yet,  while  every  hour  gave  her  fresh 
proofs  of  his  devotion  to  her,  while  she  saw  that  his 
fend  looks  fbllowed  her  whenever  the^  were  in  com- 
pany t(^ether,  and  that  her  soft  voice  was  always 
heard  by  him  in  ever  so  large  a  party,  Elsie  had 
arrived,  within  the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  at 
the  conclusion  that,  for  some  reason  beyond  her 
ken,  her  husband  was  not  happy,  and,  moreover, 
that  he  did  not  fully  trust  her.  He  was  unaccount- 
ably anxious  to  study  the  address  of  every  letter 
she  received,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  croes-exaniining 
her  minutely,  and  with  a  restless  e^mess  which  he 
tried  in  viun  to  conceal,  as  to  whom  she  bad  seen 
and  what  she  had  done  during  bis  absence ;  it  often 
happened  that  he  would  recur  to  the  subject  long 
af^r  sbe  had  finished  her  simple  history,  turning  on 
her  with  a  sudden  sharp  questuming,  as  if  he  suspect- 
ed her  of  trying  to  conceal  or  aHmfy  something. 
More  than  once  some  chance  inaccuracy  in  her 
statement  had  worked  him  up  into  just  such  an 
unreasonable  storm  as  she  bad  seen  on  the  day 
when  she  &und  the  ring;  but  he  was  always  so 
sorry  afterwards,  and  so  grieved  to  have  grieved 
her,  that  she  learned  to  dread  these  scenes  far 
more  on  his  account  than  fw  the  passing  pain 
they  cansed  herself. 


At  first  she  alw^s  conBdered  that  she  was  to 
blame  when  he  ftUinto  those  stiaBge  fits  of  temper; 
but  she  was  soon  h^  vexed,  half  comfintei^  to 
find  that  his  captious  and  sospicioos  ways  were  ^m- 

cussed  with  lively  interest  in  the  kitcbeii.- 

"I  don't  know  what  ever  have  a  come  to  'on. 
It 's  enough  to  drive  a  body  maxe^ad,"  old  I»ott 
declared  with  iree-epoken  wrath.  **  He  *ve  as  good 
as  told  I  a  score  o'  times  this  year  as  I  were  a  trying 
for  to  deceive  'un.  I  tell  'on  i  nevN  did  tell  liee 
when  I  were  young,  and 't  aint  likely  as  I 'd  begin 
now,  as  I  '11  so  soon  have  to  gie  an  account.  Master 
hain't  half  the  mntleman  as  be  used  to  be,  and  I 
don't  care  who  Dears  me  say  so." 

Buty  in  spite  of  these  growls,  Isott  vigoroasljr 
snubbed  her  niuleriings  if  they  Tfmtored  to  make 
any  remarks  to  the  same  effect  in  her  pteeence. 

One  hot  August  afternoon,  when  the  earth 
seemed  to  lie  baking  and  panting  under  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  sun,  Mr.  Denbigh  was  walking,  with 
rapid  strides,  across  the  field  at  the  ba^  of  liii 
house.  It  was  a  short  cnt  from  some  parts  of  the 
village,  but  of  late  he  had  seldom  used  it.  On  this 
occasion  he  crossed  the  grass  almost  at  a  run,  vault- 
ed over  the  low  gate  which  led  into  the  garden,  and 
was  soon  at  the  drawing-room  window.  The  out- 
side blinds  were  down,  and  the  room  looked  cool  and 
pleasant  in  their  green  shade;  the  perfdme  of 
lasmine  and  roses,  and  lemon-ecented  verbena, 
oreathed  from  the  fiower-vases;  uid  Elsie,  in  her 
white  summer  drees,  was  seated  at  tiienien  irindow. 
She  began  an  exclamation  at  herhnsoand's  worn, 
fiigged  looks,  but  he  interrupted  her ;  — 

"  I  can't  stop.  I  only  came  to  tell  yon  that  I  was 
right  in  what  I  feared  this  morning.  Tboee  Bailey 
chddren  have  sbarlet  fever,'  undoubtedly,  in  ita 
wont  form.  That  poor  little  boy  is  dead  already, 
and  the  four  others  are  down.  Fools  that  th^  are  I 
Never  calling  one  in  till  it  is  too  late." 

"  O,  bow  soiry  I  am  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  don't  see  what  chance  any  of  them  have 
in  that  dose  nest  of  cottages ;  it  most  spread  like 
wildfire.  And  it  has  been  for  a  week  in  the  work- 
house wards  at  Slowcombe." 

"  Will  ^t  give  you  more  work  ?  " 
Of  course ;  I  have  sent  for  help  fitim  Brizham, 
but,  till  it  comes,  I  must  do  all  the  woric,  so  don't 
wait  dinner  for  me." 

**Bnt  can't  yon  oome  in  and  take  a  mntton  chop  ? 
No?  Well,  some  cold  meat?  Aglaas  of  vine,U 
least?"  said  Elne,  dinumsbing  &r  ofien  as  he 
shook  his  head  at  every  suggestion. 

*'  I  shall  do  very  well ;  (mty,  love,  don't  expect 
me  till  yon  see  me,  and,  above  all,  don't  sit  up." 

"  But  can  I  do  nothing  to  help  diese  poor  people  ? 
Do  they  want  nothing  ?  " 

Nothing?  Everything  t  Go  to  Mrs.  Carter, 
dearest,  and  see  what  woman's  wit  can  devise  to 
help  the  sick,  and,  above  all,  to  feed  up  and  care 
for  those  who  are  stUI  w^ ;  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Only,  whatever  happens,  I  won't  have 
you  run  into  the  lightest  danger ;  mind  that." 

Then  followed  two  months  during  which  Mrs. 
Denbigh  scarcely  saw  her  husband,  though  sbe  heard 
of  him  from  many  people,  and  never  withoot  pr»se 
and  blessing.  It  was  a  sharp  conffict  that  he  waged 
with  the  plagne  fiend,  and  he  Imragbt  to  the  ser- 
vice an  the  power  of  science^  and  skHl,  assisted  bj 
the  tborougboess  which  was  his  great  characteristic. 
Though  he  se^ed  to  have  more  on  his  hands  Aan 
any  human  being  eonld  accomplish,  no  one  was 
n^Iected,  no  Uunders  were  nude,  nobody  conid 
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complrin  a€  fiagetfaliWM  or  undue  litiny  on  the 
doctor'i  part,  and  many  were  dn^ed  back  from 
the  very  brii^  of  the  gmre.  He  really  seemed  to 
live  without  eating  or  sleeping ;  and  even  when 
assistance  came  fipMn  elsewhere,  he  only  entered  hia 
own  house  for  a  hurried  meiU,  a  cold  bath,  an  hour's 
■teep,  and,  above  all,  the  word  and  kiss  to  his  wife, 
which,  as  he  truly  told  her,  were  more  to  him  than 
sleep. 

With  the  fireshening  days  of  October,  the  fever 
abated,  the  fVesh  cases  became  fewer  every  day, 
and  Diany  of  the  sick  began  to  recover.  The  vicar's 
vife,  who  bad  been  managing  a  diipennry,  white 
Mrs.  DenMgh  had  nndeitakea  certain  arrange- 
ments for  feeding  some  of  those  yet  unstrickeUf  re- 
ported that  th^  had  better  join  forces,  most  of  the 
coDvaleacents  having  reachM  a  stage  to  reqaire 
kitchen  pbync.  And  at  last  there  came  an  evening 
when  Mr.  Denbigh  entered  his  house  as  it  was  grow- 
ing; dusk,  and  annoanced  to  his  delighted  wife,  that, 
Unless  specially  summoned,  he  should  not  go  out 
again  that  night. 

"  Never  nund  about  dinner,  Elsie,"  he  sud  ;  "  if 
you  have  dined,  tea  will  be  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose." And  he  passed  on  to  his  dressing-room. 
When  he  entered  the  sitting-room  again,  it  was 
glowing  with  the  brightness  of  6re  and  candle  ;  the 
chintz  cortaioB  were  drawn  to  exclude  the  dreary 
wet  daylight ;  the  arm-chair  was  drawn  temptingly 
next  the  fire;  and  the  ehcnee  white  tea-service, 
which  Elue  tml^  naed  on  rare  oceanons,  sent  out  its 
fragrance  from  its  own  partioalar  little  table.  EUe 
benelf  knelt  on  the  hearth,  the  firelight  gl«innng 
on  her  shining  bur  and  the  few  bright  mniunents 
on  her  dark  dress,  aa  she  coaxed  the  kettle  into 
boiling.  It  was  a  jricture  of  home  comfort,  and 
Philip  Denbieh  seemed  for  once  to  give  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  as  be 
sank  back  into  the  depths  of  lut  aim«b«r  to  his  well- 
earned  repose. 

"  Thuik  you,"  he  roused  himself  to  say,  as  his 
wife  arranged  a  tempting  little  meal  at  bis  elbow  on 
another  small  table ;  "I  ought  to  be  wuting  on 
yon,  my  love,  not  you  on  me ;  but  somehow  I  am 
strangely  tired." 

"  No  wonder ;  but  you  are  only  tired,  not  ill,  are 
Ton  ?  "  she  asked,  with  sndden  aumn.  **  O  FhiKp, 
how  hot  your  head  is  t " 

She  noticed,  too,  that  he  only  played  with  the 
food  which  Isott  had  carefnlly  pre|:^red,  and  at 
length  he  owned  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  eat  it. 

"  But  don't  look  so  scared,  Elsie,"  be  said,  smil- 
ing.   '*  My  hour  has  not  struck  yet." 

"I  can't  get  out  of  the  trick  of  feeling  anxious," 
she  returned  ;  "  though  it  is  very  Pithless  of  me, 
when  you  have  so  many  i»«yers  to  guard  you.  If 
yon  could  hear,  Philip,  how  these  poor  mothers 
speak  of  you  I    They  are  so  gratefiil  I " 

"  Grateful  ?  God  help  them,  poor  wretches  ! 
they 've  little  enough  to  be  gratdul  to  me  for,"  said 
Mr.  Denb^h,  heavily.  "How  many  of  them  find 
life  so  pleasant,  do  you  think,  that  they  need  be 
very  overpowering  in  th«r  thankfulness  ?  " 

*^Most  of  them;  nearly  all,  I  am  sure.  The  poor- 
est <^  them  have  aomething  to  love,  and,  therefore, 
something  to  Uve  for.  Sorely,  Philip,  yon  and  I, 
of  Ul  peo|^,  shonld  never  tuk  as  il  Im  were  not 
worth  havit^." 

"  Maybe  so ;  but  for  my  part,  with  every  ease  I 
brought  round,  I  wondered  if  the  child — tuy  were 
most  of  them  cUldreD,  you  know  —  would  n't  live 
to  CUM  BO  £ar  not  letting  it  die." 


Oh  I  Of  a  child  one  mur  sonetimeB  feel  that, 
but  it  is  a  fiutbless  feeling  atill, — is  it  not?  God, 
who  has  allowed  you  to  save  them,  has  surely  done 
so  for  some  good,  wise  purpose,  and  for  tbeir  own 
happiness." 

"It  is  all  a  lottery,"  said  Mr.  Denbigh,  gloomily  ; 
"  the  circumstances  make  the  saint  or  tfae  sinner. 
Do  you  suppose  that  Cain  or  Judas,  or  any  others 
whose  names  are  a  byword  for  all  that  is  bad,  were 
really  one  whit  worse  than  dozens  and  hundreds  of 
respectable  folks,  who  have  lived  respected,  and 
had  all  the  sht^  shut  on  their  funeral  day  1  Not 
they.  It  all  depends  on  the  amount  of  temptaUm 
that  is  thrown  in  a  nun's  way,  wbedier  he  stands  or 
fiUls." 

"  Bdt  surely,"  said  Elae,  rathtu:  bewildered, "  it  is 
not  as  if  wc  were  at  the  mercy  ci  chance;  sorely 
God  sends  all  our  trials  according  to  what  he  knows 
to  be  best  for  us?" 

"Yes,  that  is  the  correct  theory,  I  know,  and 
certainly  a  comfortable  one,  doing  away  with  any 
semblance  of  human  responsibility.  If  omnipotence 
and  omniscience  arrange  all  the  scenes  of  the  pla^, 
well  and  good.  Man  is  only  a  puppet  in  their 
hands ;  let  them  look  to  it." 

He  spoke  bitteriy  and  incoherently,  and  Elsie 
was  silent  a  moment,  shocked  at  his  expressions. 

"  I  do  not  know  you  to-nieht,  Philip,"  she  then 
smd,  lookins  anxiously  in  his  face ;  "  you  are  tired 
out.  Won't  yon  go  to  bed  ?  Think  how  long  it  is 
nnce  yon  have  had  a  nights  nnbn^en  rert.  You 
will  take  a  more  bopefol  view  of  life  and  of  your 
fellow-creatares  tOHsorrow,  I  am  sure." 

"  It  is  lonjger  still  since  I  have  heard  yon  nng," 
he  answeredT  "  Have  not  you  a  book  of  solemn  old 
chants  somewhere  ?  I  am  not  in  tune  for  anything 
else  to-night." 

She  searched  among  bermnsic,  and  presently  her 

sweet  low  voice  began  to  chant  the  Dies  Ine,  with  a 

mournful  pathetic    expression,  which  peculiarly 

suited  the  grand  old  melody  and  the  touching 

words,  in  which  faith  and  hope  are  straggling  with 

something  akin  to  despair.    Her  husband  leaned 

his  head  on  his  hand,  as  he  listened  intentiy  to  the 

pasrionate  pleading  of  every  solemn  verse. 

Sceklog  me  TI^  woni  Tent  hatted. 
On  tlw  OTOM  iSty  Mat  dnih  tutecl ; 
Lot  not  »U  tlMM  toita  be  waiUd  '. " 

sang  Elsie,  and,  as  the  last  notes  died  away,  he  rose 
alvuptly,  saying,  "  I  am  tired  out,  Elsie,  and  my 
head  aches.   I  will  go  to  bed." 

His  wife  soon  followed  him,  but  before  midnight 
she  was  at  Isott's  door  with  a  frightened  summons. 
He  had  awakened  from  a  short  sleep  to  find  the 
pain  in  his  head  violently  increased,  and  was  in  a 
state  of  BO  much  fever  that  Mrs.  Denbigh  was 
dreadfully  fr^htened.  He  was  quite  conscious, 
however,  and  would  not  bear  of  her  sending  for  Mr. 
Scott;  indeed,  she  had  not  confidence  enough  in 
Mr.  Soott's  skill  to  care  to  pre«s  the  matter;  and 
she  was  presently  comforted  by  Isott's  pronouncing 
tint  he  was  merely  over-tired,  and  reeommending 
that  umversal  panacea,  a  cup  of  tea.  It'  did  him 
good,  for  he  fell  into  a  sleep.  It  was  so  uneasy  a 
one,  however,  that  Mn.  Denbigh  would  not  rak 
distnrtHog  him  by  lying  down  agun  herself,  but 
jmned  the  old  servant,  who  sat  kee^nng  watch  over 
the  teapot  by  tfad  fire  in  the  dressing-room. 

"  He  seems  to  be  dreaming  very  miserably,  and 
be  is  so  feverish,"  she  whispered.  "  Do  you  really 
think  it  is  not  going  to  be  anything  bad " 

"  Lor'  bless  ye,  no,",  said  laott,  reassuringly ;  "  he 
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be  jqBt  a  downright  tired  oat,  that 's  what  be  be. 
To  m7  nuad,  he  liaVt  been  really  like  hianlf  this 
ever  ao  long." 

"  I  have  sometimefl  thoaght  that  too,"  said  SIsie, 
too  frightened  not  to  apeak  plunlj  to  this  tried  old 
fiiead  of  her  husband's.  "  I  have  fanned  him  oat 
of  fliHrits,  O,  this  long  time."  And  she  glanced 
through  the  open  door  at  the  bed  where  he  lay,  his 
ooantenance  looking  most  careworn  and  haggard  in 
his  nnea^  sleep. 

*<Hy  dear,"  said  Isott,  in  a  niTsterious  whisper, 
"  he  do  love  ye  better  'n  anything  as  ever  he  *Te  a 
got ;  whatever  be  a  tronbling  of  nim,  it  bain't  noth- 
ing as  70a 've  got  a  call  to  be  jealoos  of;  70a  be 
■ore  of  that" 

**  O,  surely  7«a,''  Elsie  aud,  smiling  at  the  prepos- 
teroos  idea  that  die  could  be  jealous. 

*'  Well,  then,"  the  old  woman  went  on,  "  soppos- 
in*  he've  a  got  aooie  secret  as  he  do  keep  from  70, 
it  bain't  nothing  ot  that  sort,  and  ma7oe,  if  be 'd 
take  courage,  and  up  and  tell  ye,  he 'd  be  a  deal 
eaaer  once 't  was  over." 

Mrs.  Denbigh  felt  and  looked  surprised,  but  did 
not  know  what  to  say,  and  Isott  wont  on  rapidly  : 

I  be  a  foolish  old  oman  like  enough,  but  sure  I 
am  he  ha'n't  never  been  the  same  since  that  there 
strange  gentleman  came  here  the  night  afore  70U 
and  he  was  married.  What  I  he  never  told  ye, 
eh  V "  she  added,  tpiickly,  seeing  her  mistress's  be- 
wildered looka. 

**  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did,"  said  Mrs.  DenUgh, 
eoUeetug  alt  her  soft  dignity;  ''so,  laottt  dont  you 
tell  me  either,  foe  I  should  not  like  to  hear  it  at  all, 
nnless  I  hear  it  from  him." 

"  Lor'  bless  ye,  Mrs.  Denbigh,  I  ha'n't  a  got  noth- 
ing to  tell  ye.  'T  was  only  as  I  were  up  late,  over 
in  my  cottage  there,  ironing  ont  Jonathan's  shirt, 
and  I  seed  alight  in  the  8urger7  parlor,  and  I  looked 
across  and  seed  he  and  a  strange  man  a  standing 
between  the  light  and  the  window  talking.  There, 
my  dear,  that  be  all,  I  do  assure  ye." 

**  Welt,  that  is  not  much  certainly.  What  makes 
Ton  tell  me  of  it  ?   I  don't  understand." 

**  Strangers  be  scarce  in  Sedgbrook,"  said  Isott, 
bluntly,  *'  and  strangers  like  that,  too,  with  a  lot  of 
nastv  hair  stuff  all  about  his  mouth  and  chin,  and 
the  hair  &  lua  head  Lord  knows  how  kmg,  and  his 
&ce  all  one  as  the  color  of  that  there  brown  taUe- 
cover.  Not  as  I  saw  miMifa  ot  'on,  't  were  master  as 
I  did  look  at,  and  as  wm  as  you  're  alive,  my  dear, 
he 'd  brought  him  some  bad  news  or  other ;  for 
master 'd  got  a  lode  on  his  face  as  I  never  seed  there 
afore,  —  though  many  and  many 's  the  time  I 've 
seen  it  there  since." 

Mrs.  Denbigh  felt  uncomfortable.  Still,  she  felt 
that  to  discuss  Philip's  affsira  with  a  servant,  even 
00  old  and  tried  a  servant  as  Isott,  was  not  seemly, 
and,  rather  reproaching  herself  for  having  listened 
so  far,  she  b^iui,  **  Wdl,  Isott,  when  Mr.  Denbigh 
is  well,  I  wiU  aak  him  about  1^  yon  may  be 
sure." 

"  Do  ye,  my  dear,  do  ye,"  said  Isott,  interrupting 
her  eagerly.  "  Now  that  be  the  very  reason  why 
I 've  a  teUed  ye  all  t^is.  Suppose  master  have  a 
got  into  debts  widi  this  here  new  famishing,  or  sup- 
pose theie  be  any  trouble  as  he  "ve  a  got  mto  afore 
be  was  a  courting  of  yoo.  Lord  blen  ye,  young 
men  irill  be  yonng  men  I  Why,  it 's  only  natural 
as  he  ahonld  n't  l&e  to  tell  ye,  and  nothing  '11  ever 
pat  it  out  of  my  mind  as  uiat  there  queer,  iurrin- 
mJung  cbap  were  uther  a  bullying  him  for  money, 
or  tryrag  for  to  break  off  his  marriage  wi'  you,  or 


snm'at  o^  that.  80  now,  dear,  do  ye  try  and 
make  'on  tell  ye  about  it ;  for  'tis  a  nas^  tiresome 
feet  for  a  man  to  have  sum'at  as  he 's  bound  to  keep 
from  his  missus.   Hark  I   He  be  a  waking." 

He  had  indeed  awakened  with  a  great  atart^  and 
Elsie,  gtnng  st^ty  to  bis  ude,  fonod  liim  utting  up 
in  bed,  and  conld  hear  him  repeating  under  his 
breath,  very  rapidly,  the  words:  "Fear  not  them 
that  kill  the  body.  —  that  kill  the  body,  —  bat  fear 
Him  that  can  cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell." 

She  was  overpowered  with  horror  and  alann; 
but,  io  another  uKHnent,  he  came  to  himself,  aod 
said  in  his  natural  vmce,  aa  be  aank  back  00  the 
gUIow,  "  Elue,  how  come  yoa  to  be  np  at  tins 

Ton  have  not  been  welU"  she  answered,  keejnng 
her  voice  steady  by  an  effort;  but,  dimly  as  the 
night  light  was  burning,  her  white  looks  <^  not 
escape  his  notice,  and  the  next  question  was  in  the 
sharp  anxious  voice  which  she  knew  so  well. 

'*  What  have  I  been  saying  to  make  you  look  like 
that?" 

**  Nothing,  dearest  I  think  some  texts  from  the 
Bible  were  running  in  your  head,  —  nothing  more." 

**  Nothing  more,  really  ?  "  He  held  her  baud 
tightly  across  his  burning  forehead,  while  be  seemed 
to  collect  his  thoughts.  "  Elsie,"  he  resumed,  in  a 
calmer  tone,  "  listen  to  me.  I  believe  this  heaidache 
and  feverishnese  are  nothing  but  the  effect  of  work 
and  worry;  still,  it  may  be  the  fever.  If  it  should 
be,  you  must  make  me  one  promise.  Let  Isott 
mine  me,  and  let  no  one  else  eater  the  roomi  and 
dont  come  near  me  yoursel£   Promise ! " 

"  I  cannot,  inde^.  How  can  you  ask  me  ?  "  she 
cried,  much  hurt  **  Would  not  you  despise  any 
wife  who  coald  make  or  ke^  such  a  promise  ?  " 

*  Promise  I "  he  repeated.     Elsie,  you  are  driv- 
ing me  into  a  fever ;  you  are  driving  me  mad 
refusing ;  you  don't  know  what  you  do.   Promise ! 

With  a  firm  conviction  that  ho  was  already  de- 
lirious, she  gave  the  required  promise,  trusting  that 
she  was  not  very  wicked  in  doing  so,  without  mean- 
ing to  keep  it 

"But  I  nope  you  will  be  better  to-morrow,"  she 
said,  as  cheerfully  as  she  could.  "  Isott  thinks  yoa 
are  only  knocked  up  by  all  you  have  lately  done." 

**  It  is  my  own  belief,"  he  said,  and,  still  holding 
her  hand  clasped  in  lus,  he  soon  fell  into  another 
sleep ;  a  leas  nneaay  aa^  tlus  time,  though  still  he 
moaned  and  muttered.  And  at  every  aUrtled 
waking  came  Ote  quesUon : 

"  What  have  I  been  saying  ?  " 

Towards  morning  he  grew  quieter,  and  EUe 
noticed,  thankfully,  that  his  forehead  and  hands 
were  cooler,  and  his  face  more  like  itselC  She 
stole  to  the  window,  and  stepped  behind  the  curtain 
to  look  at  the  dawn,  which  was  beginning  to  I»eak ; 
and  as  she  leaned  her  head  against  the  glass,  her 
thoughts  were  busy  with  Jsott's  su^eation.  It  com- 
forted her  to  think  that  some  oUl  debt  or  boyish 
scrape  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  husband's  strange 
words  and  ways.  That,  she  thought,  would  account 
for  everj'thtng.  His  uneven  spirits,  his  suspicioos 
temper,  his  iealous  dread  of  what  she  might  hear 
or  see,  would  all  be  quito  natural  if  he  were  keep- 
ing some  secret  from  her.  Her  eyes  filled  with 
happy  hopeful  tears,  as  she  |Mctured  hmelf  winning 
from  him  his  full  confidence,  and  giving  lum  ia 
return  the  heartfelt  assurance,  that  no  extravar- 

fftoce,  or  folly,  or  boyish  error  could  in  the  least 
iminiah  her  love,  or  lessen  her  re^>ect,  for  him. 
"  When  he  is  well,"  she  thought,  "  I  will  ask  him 
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what  be  has  on  his  mind,  and,  if  be  will  but  toll  nte, 
all  will  be  wetl." 

So  mosed  Elsie  Denbigh,  wbile  her  busband  with- 
in the  room  bwed  and  muttered  in  bis  feverish 
sleep;  and  without  the  room  the  reddening  sky 
was  reflected  id  the  Uack  waters  ot  the  Abbot's 
FooL 


OHAFTEB  IV. 

"  Dor  mr  Lwd, 
••U^  ma  aeqoslRlad  wKh  tout  smm*  el  gikC" 
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Hr.  Denbigh's  ilheBi  proved  not  to  be  serioos. 
A  few  days  cs  entire  rest  conquered  it  Elsie  had 
by  no  means  forgotten  the  resolution  which  had 
grown  out  tiC  her  talk  with  Iscrtt,  but  it  was  not 
eas^  to  find  an  oppmtunity  of  canpring  it  into 
effecL  Jigiiin  and  again  she  began  bttle  remarks 
intended  to  lead  up  to  the  great  question :  •*  Have 
you  anything  on  your  mind?"  And  again  and 
again  she  had  not  courage  to  come  to  the  point. 

One  evening,  as  they  sat  together,  he  suddenly 
asked  her  if  she  bad  ever  read  Southey's  All  for 
Love,  and  insisted  on  reading  it  through  to  ber. 
When  he  had  finished,  be  asked  ber  what  she 
tiioueht  of  it  ? 

*>  ft  is  very  beautifitl,"  she  aud,  **  only  I  don't  feel 
as  if  it  were  natural." 

"What!  Tou  think  tiw  devil  no  longer  goeth 
about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  ?  " 

»I  did  not  mean  that   I  meant  that  I  do  not 
think  Cyra's  married  life  could  have  been  so  haj 
and  peaeefiil  with  that  dreadfbl  man  fiv  ber  1 
band.^ 

"Indeed?  Not  when 

'Ue  lond  ber  u  •lneei«lj. 
Hast  wntebad  and  natanv  bbb, 
JU  Iw       bm(U  facr  dcarij.' 

Did  not  that  deserve  some  little  return,  howerer 
bad  he  might  be?" 

"  I  did  not  say  she  conkl  not  love  him.  But  the 
more  she  cared  for  him,  the  more  she  would  feel 
die  gulf  between  them,  I  think.  Oh  !  it  is  a 
wretched  heart-breaking  story ;  how  ghwl  I  am  it 
never  really  bappenud  ! " 

"  Yes ;  that  u  a  comfort  certainly,"  he  said ;  and 
there  was  a  pause,  which  she  broke  by  saying,  — 

"If  there  had  been  nothing  else  to  make  the 
heroine  of  this  poem  unhappy,  she  must  have  seen 
that  there  was  an  atmospoere  about  ber  husband 
which  she  could  not  understand;  a  something  hid- 
den from  ber.  Can  anytlui^  be  man  wretched 
than  that?" 

She  stopped,  and,  finding  herself  on  the  briok  of 
ber  great  subject,  Unshed  so  guiltily,  that  her'hn»- 
band  asked,  in  his  sudden,  sosinoioua  w^,  "  What 
are  you  thinking  about  V 

Sue  left  her  ^ace,  nnd  came  to  kneel  bende  him. 
She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  Uud  her  bead 
on  his  breast,  bendinfi  down  so  that  he  could  not  see 
her  face.  "  I  am  thinking,"  she  said,  with  a  fast- 
beating  heart, "  that  I  should  be  so  gneved  if  yon 
ever  kept  anything  from  me,  —  anything  that  was 
perplexing  you,  or  trouUing  yoal  Whatever  it 
was  I  would  so  much  rather  know  it,  and  help  you 
to  bear  it" 

She  ended  her  little  speech,  rather  surprised  that 
he  had  not  interrupted  her ;  be  did  not  even  answer 
or  move  until  she  looked  up,  afraid  that  she  had 
vexed  him.  Bat  there  was  no  anger  in  hi«  fiue ; 
there  was  only  a  grave  and  troaUad  look;  and  all 


he  said  was,  '*  What  fancies  have  you  got  in  your 
head,  Elsie?" 

"  I  have  thought  sometimes,  when  I  have  seen 
you  look  oppres^  and  out  of  spirits,  that  something 
—  I  have  no  idea  what,  Philip  —  was  wMrying  you 
and  makmg  yon  anxious;  perh^  something  that 
you  don't  like  to  tell  me ;  and  I  have  so  oiVen  l<Higed 
to  beg  you  to  trust  me,  and  let  me  know  if  there  is 
anything.  I  could  bear  it,  Philip,  indeed,  indeed  I 
could  bear  anything,  if  I  only  felt  that  you  did  re- 
ally trust  me." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  held  her  clasped  in 
them,  smoothing  down  ber  long  fair  hair. 

"  Poor  child !  poor  child  1 "  he  said,  and  then 
there  was  a  deep  heavy  ngh,  as  if  it  came  from  a 
whole  world  of  oppression. 

"  Philip,"  she  pleaded,  returning  to  the  charge, 
"  if  )ou  have  anything  that  worries  you,  do  tell  me. 
Whatever  it  is,  I  shall  not  mind." 

Not  mind  ?  That  *b  a  rash  promise.  Elsieu 
What  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  have  sold  mys^ 
to  the  demon,  Hke  Eleemon,  for  your  sake  ?  " 

Rather  hurt  at  being  put  off  with  Jests  like  a  silly 
girl,  Mrs.  Denlngb  owected  all  her  dignity  and 
s^d :  "  You  must  not  laogh  at  me,  Philip.  It  was 
your  old  nurse  who  first  began  to  be  in  a  fidget 
about  you.  Sh6  infected  me,  I  think.  She  has  a 
fitncy  that  you  heard  some  bad  news,  or  were  vexed 
somehow,  uci  night  before  we  were  married.  Phil- 
ip, where  are  you  going  ?   What  is  it  V  " 

*'  The  surgery  bell,"  be  answered,  already  at  the 
door. 

He  was  absent  for  some  moments.  Presently  he 
came  back. 

"  No  ring.  A  mistake,"  he  stud.  "  Go  on,  Elsie. 
I  am  curious.  I  was  not  aware  that  Isott  took  so 
much  interest  in  my  proceedings.  What  did  I  hear 
or  do  (m  our  wedding  day  ?  " 

**  The  night  before ;  bat  really  it  is  nothing,  — 
only  I  bad  better  tell  yon,  that  you  may  stop  old 
Isott  from  gossiping  " ;  and  she  told  him  ail  that  the 
old  woman  had  said,  and  her  fiuwy  that  he  might 
be  suppreisinff  some  anxiety  or  tronbto  out  of  con- 
sideration  hrim  wife. 

And  TOU  know,  Philip,  I  never  could  bear  that," 
she  concluded ;  "  anythu^  but  that  I  should  not 
care  for." 

"  What  woald  you  say  to  me,  Elsie,  if  I  had  loved 
yon  better  than  God  and  heaven  and  my  own 

soul  V  " 

She  looked  np,  half  frightened.  He  watched  her 
wistful  face  fi>r  a  moment,  then  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"  What  a  pity  so  much  excitement  should  be 
thrown  away  I  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,  or  to  old 
Isott,  my  darling,  that  medical  men  sometimes  set 
telegraphic  messages  at  unwonted  hours,  and  that 
they  may  h»ok  oarewom  and  speak  sonriy  when 
th^  are  worried  ont  of  their  wits,  irithont  having 
some  deadly  secret  on  hand  ?  * 

"  Telemphic  messages ! "  repeated  EIrie,  dowly, 
as  if  pondenng  over  toe  idea ;  **  was  that  realty  it  ? 
It  was  a  telegraph-office  clerk,  then,  I  suppose? 
You  must  think  me  a  goose,  Phih'p,  for  wondering 
who  it  could  have  been. 

He  smiled  at  her  folly ;  then  crossing  the  room  to 
a  desk,  where  be  kept  lus  private  papers,  brought 
ber  one  of  those  pencil-written  documents  at  which 
most  of  our  hearts  have  sometimes  beat  high.  It 
was  a  telegram  from  Briswick,  relating  to  tlw  state 
of  a  former  patient,  and  bearing  date  uw  day  before 
their  mairiage. 

Elsie  hung  ber  head.  He  could  not  bear  the  sighfc 
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of  her  ashamed  look,  and  he  stoc^)ed  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

"  I  will  speak  to  old  Isott  to^norrow,"  he  said ; 
"  these  confounded  old  women  who  have  nnned  one 
and  washed  one,  as  a  baby,  can  never  be  brotight  to 
understand  that  one  is  old  enoogh  to  be  let  alone." 

"And  yon  are  not  angry  with  me?" 
Angry  with  yon  ?  O  my  poor  child  I"  he  sud, 
sittinz  down  again,  with  a  heavy  si^h  ;  hoped  I 
should  have  made  you  happy,  and  it  seems  I  have 
only  made  you  troubled,  and  anxious,  and  wretched. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  you  if  yon  had  never 
seen  me." 

*'  Yon  mnst  be  angry  with  me,  or  yon  would  not 
speak  so,"  she  answered.  "  You  know  I  think  my- 
self the  happiest  woman  in  the  world." 

<*  At  all  events,  yon  are  my  wife,"  he  said,  ab- 
ruptly ;  "  you  have  taken  me  for  better  for  worse, 
my  poor  little  thing,  and  yon  must '  dree  your  weird,' 
whatever  comes.  So  sit-  down  here,  Elaie,  and  let 
me  rest  my  head  on  your  shoulder  while  I  can  ;  for 
I  am  very  weary  to-night,  my  love.  O  Elsie,  I  am 
wearyi  very  weary." 

[To  be  ociiiUinicd.1 

A  CAKE  FOR  FAHE. 

BT  UOBBW  HALUDA.T. 

*^  SoMB  men  are  bom  to  greatness,  some  achieve 
greatness,  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 
Had  the  poet  lived  a  little  later  he  might  have  added, 
"  and  there  are  others  who  buy  greatness."  It  is 
impossible  to  travel  far  in .  this  country,  either 
through  the  streets  of  its  towns  and  villages,  or 
along  its  country  roads,  without  encountering  some 
monument  of  a  man  who  has  bought  his  fame 
and  paid  for  it  in  hard  cash.  Hero  is  a  row  <tf 
almshouses  for  ux  poor  men,  or  six  poor  womoD,  or 
MX  poor  cats  it  mur  be.  They  were  erected  a  cen- 
tury ago  **  by  John  Gandle,  of  this  itarish."  Be- 
hold John  tiandle^  scrt^  of  fiime,  inscribed  b^ 
himself  on  the  front  of  the  centre  house.  For  hts 
lifetime  John  Gandle  never  did  anything  calcu- 
lated to  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity.  He  was 
probably  a  churchwarden,  and  fancied  himself  a 
great  orator  and  parochial  administrator,  bat  his 
speeches  were  never  printed,  his  voice  was  nev«r 
heard  beyond  the  walls  of  the  vestry  room  where 
he  held  forth,  or  the  tavern  parlor  where  he  drank 
his  pot,  smoked  bis  pipe,  and  laid  down  the  law  on 
all  subjects  of  discussion.  The  fame  of  his  admip- 
islrative  acts  never  extended  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  native  parish.  But  John  Gandle  was  ambi- 
tious. No  doubt  he  thoaght'that  if  his  lot  had  been 
cast  in  a  wider  ^there  m  woald  have  made  the 
woiid  know  the  naoie  of  Gandle.  Bat  as  fate  had 
coadeoined  him  to  a  mere  parochial  existence,  he 
was  reiidved  that  the  jwrish,  at  least,  sfaoald  not  for* 
get  him.  So  in  his  will  be  directed  that  so  many 
mariis,  or  pounds,  of  bis  personal  estate  sfaoald  be 
devoted  to  the  building  of  almshouscfl,.  with  a  special 
proviso  that  they  should  be  designated  "  Candle's 
Beoevc^ence-"  Thus,  with  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
Gandle  purchased  fame,  and  caused  lot  name  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity. 

The  streets  of  London  never  cease  to  echo  the 
names  of  men  who  have  acquired  fame  by  purohaae. 
The  Foundling  and  its  neighborhood  have  nursed 
and  kept  alive  the  otherwise  feeble  name  of  Coraai. 
The  AdelpU  perpetually  suggests  answers  to  cofre- 
spondents  about  certain  brothers  who,  mindAil  of  the 
LtJm  prorerb,  that  nswiJin  tbiltarmi  himinibiu  ad- 


herent, achieved  a  kind  of  greatness  by  bmldii^ 
houses  and  streets,  and  catting  their  names  deep 
into  their  corn  er-a tones.  There  is  at  least  a  show 
of  some  merit,  when  a  maoeoaunemorateslus  name 
by  an actof charity;  hot  the  Adams  finiuly  pretended 
to  none  whatever,  fbr  Ae  monuments  wnich  they 
erected  were  dei^ed  to  brine  profit  as  well  as  ftne 
to  the  fiunily,  ana  to  no  one  eiM. 

A  recent  and  notable  example  of  purchased  fame 
is  afforded  by  a  dinner  which  takes  place  annually, 
on  the  23d  of  April,  at  the  Royal  Dramatic  College 
at  Maybury.  Not  content  with  the  moderate  repu- 
tation which  be  fairly  earned  as  the  best  represen- 
tative of  the  Bri^  tar  on  the  British  stage,  the  late 
Mr.  T.  F.  Cooke  aspired  to  share  the  same  lofty 
pedestal  with  Shakespeare.  And  this  is  how  he  man- 
aged to  tack  himself  on  the  skirts  the  immortal 
bard.  In  bequeathing  two  thousand  pounds  —  the 
price  be  paid  for  his  fame  —  in  perpetuity  for  givii^ 
a  prize  for  the  best  drama  on  a  nautical  or  nationu 
drama,  to  be  called  ^  T.  P.  Cooke's  Nautical  or  Nar 
^onal  Dramatic  Prize,"  he  directs  that  **  fiw  the 
more  efTectoally  carrying  into  operation  my  inten- 
tions, on  the  23d  day  of  April  in  each  year,  which 
is  the  birthday  of  our  immortal  dramatic  poet, 
Shakespeare,  and  which  ti  my  own  natal  dojf  alto,  a 
public  holiday  or  treat  shall  be  given  to  the  pen- 
sioners for  the  celebration  of  this  day.  And  that 
on  this  occasion  an  annual  dinner  shul  be  provided 
iu  the  ball  of  the  Cdleee,  at  which  the  Master  War- 
dens and  Members  of  the  Council  shall  preside,  and 
to  which  the  whole  of  the  pensioners  and  any  sup- 
porters and  patrons  of  the  drama,  and  well-widiers 
to  the  College,  and  such  members  of  my  family  as 
shall  be  living,  and  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of 
my  will  (if  any)  shall  be  invited.  And  after  the 
toast  of  the  day,  '  To  the  memory  of  the  immortal 
bard  Shakespeare,'  shall  have  been  dnly  honored, 
the  terms  and  condiUons^  of  this  my  f^ft  shill  be 
read,  and  in  every  year  in  which  a  pnn  rinll,  m 
pursuance  of  ra^  gift  for  that  purpose  beffeinbefore 
contained,  be  given,  aQ  announcement  made  of  the 
name  of  the  saccearful  candidate,  the  title  <^  the 
piece,  and  the  theatre  at  which  is  to  be  acted,  and 
a  statement  of  the  finnds  which  mapr  hare  arisen 
from,  or  in  consequence  of  this  my  gift,  and  of  Uie 
application  thereof." 

And  so,  as  the  will  directs,  T.  P.  Cooke  is  glori- 
fied with  Shakespeare  on  every  occanon  when  the 
T.  P.  Co(^e  is  awarded.  The  perpetuation  of  bis 
name  in  such  goodly  company  cost  Mr.  Cooke  no 
more  than  £  2,000,  a  sum  which  is  found  to  be  in- 
adequate for  his  great  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the 
funds  of  the  Royal  Dramatic  College  are  laid  onder 
contributions  to  defira^  the  expenses  of  a  dnmer 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  ImmortaKtr  was  never 
more  che^ily  boa(^t  or  more  meanly  baigained 
for. 

When  reviewing  Mr.  T.  P.  CmAe's  posthmaow 
benevolence  towaras  aged,  deciqred,  and  distressed 
acton,  and  tiie  liberal  enctmragemerU  which  he  offers 
to  aspirant  dramatic  authors,  it  is  unfortunately  im- 
possible to  forget  that  he  refused  at  a  time  of  tore 
need  some  small  assistance  (the  loAn  o£  a  five-pound 
note,  I  believe),  to  the  author  of  Black-eyed  Susan, 
who,  fbr  the  paltriest  reward,  had  supplied  him 
with  a  piece  and  a  character  which  more  than  an^ 
others  contributed  to  ruse  hisfiune  and  increase  hu 
fbrtnne. 

It  was  qoite  by  accident  that  I  witnessed  the 
apotheosis  of  Baddeley.  On  the  6th  of  January  last, 
in  company  with  the  ingeaiouB  Mr.  BmtoD,  I  was 
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passing  under  the  portico  of  Dniir  Lane  Theatre,  | 
when  mr  attention  was  arreated  oj  the  meaanred 
tramp  of  many  feet  If  I  remember  rightly  one  of 
us  said  with  more  vemacQlar  force  than  elegance, 
"  What  'a  up  ?  "  The  question  was  answered  unme- 
diatel^  bjr  a  body  of  men  of  aU  conditions,  aorta, 
and  sizes  converging  from  the  Raisdl  Street  Piazza, 
and  passing  onwards  towards  Corent  Garden,  head- 
ed by  no  less  a  peisonage  than  fka  manager  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  Drtny  I^e.  It  being  Fenian  time, 
we  jumped  to  the  ctmclonon,  withoat  any  great  ef- 
fort, that  Mr.  Chatterton'  was  marching  off  his  em- 

Jiloyees  to  be  sworn  in  as  special  constables.  We 
bllowed  to  the  magistrates'  office  to  see  the  fun. 
Mr.  Chatterton's  army  was  a  large  and  heterogene- 
ous one.  It  included  in  its  ranu  leading  tragedi- 
ans, leading  juveniles,  walking  gentlemen,  first  and 
second  old  men,  high  comedisms  and  low  comedians, 
clowns,  pantaloons,  and  harlequins,  utility  men, 
ballet  men,  supers,  carpenters,  scene-shifters,  gas  and 
property  men,  door-keepers,  in  fact,  eyery  male 
person  m  and  about  the  theatre.  The  simple  na- 
tares  of  theatrical  folks,  who  look  so  bold  and  so 
confident  on  the  stage,  are  never  so  strikingly  ex- 
hibited aa  when  they  are  called  rxpaa  to  tana  part 
in  the  realities  of  Ufe. 

Yoa  have  seen  a  low  comedian  in  the  witness-box 
(on  the  stage)  make  himself  master  the  ntua^n, 
bandy  jokes  with  the  judge  and  jury,  and  cause 
the  whole  court  to  be  convulsed  with  laughtw,  — 
make  himself  the  chief  personage  in  fact  not  see 
a  low  comedian  in  a  real  witness-box  in  a  real  court 
before  a  real  judge  and  jury,  and  generally  there  is 
no  more  nervous  and  embarrassed  witness.  He 
makes  the  audience  laugh,  perhaps,  but  they  laugh 
at  him,  not  with  him.  So  with  the  clown.  In  the 
pantomime  he  knocks  the  policeman  about  without 
mercy  or  fear  of  the  consequences ;  but  let  a  real 
policeman  tackle  him  in  the  street,  when  be  has 
washed  off  the  paint  and  divested  himself  of  bis 
bi^gy  breeches,  andhe  is  the  mort  timoroos,  ^lo- 
getic  creature  imannable.  At  this  swearing-in  we 
noticed  a  cetebratea  pantomtmist  behavii^  in  a  most 
nervous  manner.  Another  pantomimist  and  he  were 
holding  the  book  between  them,  and  one  of  them 
had  got  hold  of  it  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  right 
hand  of  the  other  was  gloved.  To  put  this  right 
puzzl^  them  for  a  long  time.  On  toe  stage  Ihey 
would  have  done  it  in  a  minute,  but  the  reality  of 
the  business,  the  solemnity  of  a  real  oath,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  duty  they  were  about  to  under- 
take, embarrassed  them  greatly.  You  should  have 
seen  mth  what  confident  audacity  one  of  them  stole 
a  pasteboard  leg  of  mutton  and  bonneted  a  pretend- 
ed policeman  a  Tew  hoars  afterwards.  The  late  Mr. 
O.  Smith  was  a  tenible  villun  on  the  stage,  as  yoa 
know.  ^  was  always  murdering  m  robbing  some- 
body in  the  most  ruthless  manner.  He  gave  you 
the  idea  of  one  of  those  dare-devUs  who  are  afraid 
of  nothing.  But  when  Mr.  O-  Smith  divested  him 
of  the  clothes  of  Grampus,  or  Wild  Will,  he  went 
forth  into  the  street  in  the  sartoat  and  chimneypot 
hat  of  every-day  life,  the  most  nervous,  timorous  old 
gentleman  that  ever  was  known.  He  had  a  morUd 
dread  of  robbers,  and  would  start  up  from  his  bed 
at  night  in  the  greatest  alarm  if  he  heard  any  un- 
usual noise. 

The  swearing-in  of  the  Dmry  Lane  army  occu- 
pied a  very  long  time.  The  magistrates  on  the 
bench  were  ao  leas  embarrassed  than  the  tragedians, 
comedians,  &c.  who  were  massed  before  them,  being 
qnite  anaccnstoined  to  the  preaenca  of  so  mvch 
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talent  I  think  they  speculated  in  their  own  minds 
as  to  which  were  the  clowns  and  which  were  the 
tragedians  ;  but  I  am  sure  there  was  nothing  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  gentlemen  to  guide 
them  to  the  right  conclusion,  for  on  solemn  occa- 
sioDfl  a  clown  can  come  out,  in  the  matter  of  coa- 
tum^  as  "  solemn  "  as  any  wearer  of  the  high-heeled 
buskin.  It  was  on  this  interesting  occasion  that  we 
were  invited  to  asost  at  the  cutting  of  the  cake, 
whereby  Baddeley  had  purchased  immortality. 

We  presented  ourselves  at  the  stage  door,  and 
afler  presenting  our  credentials,  were  duly  admitted. 
Beaching  the  wing,  where  one  set  of  pantomimista 
were  impatiently  waiting  for  another  set  of  panto- 
mimists  to  come  ofi",  we  round  the  Pantaloon  telhng 
a  funny  story  illustrative  of  the  ex^gerated  fears 
which  had  been  aronsed  by  the  Fenian  outrage  at 
Clerkenwell.  We  had  better  tell  the  story  as  he 
told  it,  with  the  embellishments  which  he  was  able 
to  give  it  after  recovering  from  his  fright 

"  We  were  driving  down  by  the  side  of  the  House 
of  Conation,  me  and  the  missis  in  a  hansom,  when 
we  were  run  into  a  foor-wfaeeler.  ^Die  shafts 
and  the  hameas  got  entangled  somehow  ot  other, 
and  an  wgan-grinder,  who  was  grinding  away  on 
the  pavement  under  the  prison  wall,  put  down  his 
box  of  tunes,  and  came  across  to  help  us.  The 
missis  and  me  got  out  and  wiuted  on  the  pavement 
until  the  cabb^  put  his  harness  to  rights.  Well,  as 
we  were  waiting  there,  along  comes  two  swells,  one 
of  them  a  hee-haw  sca-t  of  Dundreary  chap  with  a 
glass  in  his  eye  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Just  as 
tbe;^  passed  as  the  he&-haw  swell  kicked  his  foot 
against  the  man's  organ.  The  other  one  inmiedi- 
ately  shouted  out,  *  It°s  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  don't 
touch  it'  *  Nonsense,'  said  the  swell.  '  I  tell  you  it 
is,'  said  the  other ;  '  and  they  're  going  to  blow  up 
the  House  of  Correction  with  it*  The  6well,,bow- 
ever,  stooped  down  with  the  lighted  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  inspected  it  through  his  eye^ass.  The 
other  ran  away  in  a  firight  *  Stop,  Btap,'  cried  the 
swell,  *  I  see  what  it  is,'  and  twi^mff  the  handle  he 
began  to  turn  it,  when  the  organ  D^;att  where  it 
left  off  with,— 

"0  DO,  no  f  not  for  Joseph  ; 
Not  for  Joseid),  not  for  Joe." 

"  The  grinder  was  across  the  road  in  a  minute, 

and  as  the  missb  and  me  jumped  into  the  cab,  we 

heard  him  swearing  at  the  swell  and  crying  oat, 

'What  for  yon  touch  my  organ,  —  on  you  go, — 

here  we  are  i^ain,  how 's  your  mother  ?    Oh  !  I 've 

lost  a  fourpenny  bit*"   His  cue  came  just  as  he 

had  finished  hia  story,  and  in  a  minute  he  was  doing 

hips  and  cascades  with  Clown,  Harlequin,  and 

Columbine. 

The  name  oS  Baddeley  would  never  have  mr* 
vived  but  fbr  the  Drury  Lane  cake.  Baddeley 
decreed  himself  inuuortaUty  by  the  ibllowing  clause 

in  his  will :  —  • 

"  I  bequeath  the  sum  of  £100  Three  per  cent 
Consolidated  Bank  Annuities,  to  purchase  a  twelfth- 
cake  with  wine  and  pnnch,  which  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  are  requested  to 
partake  of  every  Twelfth  Kight  in  the  great  green- 
room, forever." 

The  special  mention  of  the  great  green-room  was 
somewhat  invidious,  considering  that  the  second 
green-room  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  devoted  to 
the  supemomeraries,  to  whom  the  cake,  wine,  and 
punch  would  have  been  a  real  treat  But  there  is 
no  cake  and  wine  for  the  supers.  Baddeley  forgot 
liem;  or,  ponibly,conndering  their  numbers  at  psn- 
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,  tomitne  time,  be  coald  not  make  up  hia  mind  to 
leave  the  necessarysnm.  Wbowao  tnis  Baddelej  ? 
I  am  free  to  confess  that,  until  I  heard  of  the  cake,  I 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  him.  Neverthelen, 
Baddeley  was  a  man  of  some  mark  in  hia  day.  He 
was  an  actor,  of  courae,  —  a  member  of  the  Druiy 
Lane  company  when  Foote  was  one  of  its  bright 
partieolar  stsn.  Ba  had  been  eniom  of  the  chain* 
ben  to  Lord  North,  and  with  him  had  made  the 
mud  tour  of  Enrope.  Be  came  back,  speaking 
rVench  like  a  native,  and  displaying  a  great  talent 
for  mimicking  foreigners  of  all  kinds.  It  was  by  the 
advice  of  Foote  that  he  left  "  service "  and  took 
to  the  stage.  When  in  after  years  Baddelej'  quar- 
relled with  his  old  master,  and  challenged  faim  to  a 
duel,  Foote  said,  "  Here 's  an  ungrateful  fellow ;  I 
let  him  change  the  spit  for  the  sword,  and  now  he 
wants  to  run  me  through  with  it"  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  Baadeley  was  ever  a  cook.  The 
cake  and  wine  bequest  led  me  to  infer  that  Badde- 
ley  was  a  very  bad  actor,  who  saw  no  way  to  the 
perpetuation  of  hia  name  except  by  payment.  But 
it  was  not  80.  Baddeley  was  a  very  good  actor. 
He  was  the  original  Moses  in  the  "  School  for  Scan- 
dal," and,  it  was  said,  '^phtyed  the  part  inimitablj^." 
His  Crignon  in  the  "  Heiress,"  his  Katxaubncker  in 
the  "  Disbanded  Officer,"  hia  Brunworm  in  •*  Every 
llan  in  his  Humor,"  were  all  representations  of 
striking  originality.  He  also  played  Shakeapeaiian 
characters  well.  Hia  forte  was  the  eccentric.  He 
could  play  a  Jew,  a  Swiss,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Ger- 
man to  perfection.  On  the  1 9th  of  November,  1 794, 
Baddeley  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  his  room  at 
Drury  Lane  Tbeatrc,  while  dresting  for  the  part  of 
Moses,  and  died  next  day. 

When  bis  wiU  was  opened  it  was  found  to  contain 
the  clause  above  mentioned,  and  another  bequeath- 
ing ^wo  houses  at  MouUey,  in  sight  of  Ganrtck's 
villa  at  Hampton,  for  an  asylum  for  decayed  actors  ; 
and  that  his  pensioners  might  not  low  thar  old 
habit  of  acting,  they  were  to  carry  abont  with  them 
a  small  sum  of  money,  which  they  were  directed  to 
give  to  the  poor  with  an  air  of  its  being  their  own. 

The  bequert  in  this  shape  did  not  answer  its  pur- 

C,  and  the  estate  is  now  incorporated  irith  the 
ry  Lane  Theatrical  Fund.  It  mast  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Baddeley  founded  the  Garrick  Society, 
out  of  which  grew  tin  still  flourishing  Garrick  Club. 
Reviewing  these  records  of  the  man,  we  cannot  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Robert  Baddeley  was  an 
excellent  actor  and  a  very  worthy  fellow. 

On  entering  the  great  green-room  to  view  the 
cutting  of  BaiMeley's  cake,  we  were  not  a  littie  sur- 
priEed  to  observe  that  the  festive  commemoration 
vrm  regarded  by  the  officials  of  the  theatre  some- 
what in  the  light  of  a  nuisance.  It  might  possibly 
have  taken  some  of  the  conceit  oat  of  Badoel^  if 
he  could  have  looked  up  and  seen  how  little  reniect 
was  pud  to  lus  memory,  how  little  he  himsdf  was 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  occasion.  The 

Santomime  of  **  Faw  Fee  Fo  Fum ;  or.  Harlequin 
Rck  the  Giant-Killer,"  was  in  fiill  swing.  The 
"  opening  "  had  just  come  to  a  triumphant  condn- 
sion  in  Mr.  Beverley's  "  Realms  of  Lace,"  and  the 
wings  were  blocked  with  pantomimiats  and  their 
properties.  When  there  are  three  clowns,  three 
pantaloonn,  three  harlequins,  and  three  columbines 
in  a  pantomime,  as  there  were  in  this,  the  aggre- 
gate of  "  property  "  belonging  to  them  is  enormons, 
—  pens  upon  pens  of  pigs,  acres  of  carrots  and  tur- 
nips, miles  of  sausages,  babies  in  long  clothes,  des- 
tined to  be  sat  upm,  without  namber,  qnartem 


loaves  enoQgh  to  stock  a  baker's  shop,  legs  of  nntton 
sufficient  to  set  a  butcher  up  in  buriaeas.  Behind 
the  scenes  there  is  scarcely  room  to  move  for  pn^ 
erties,  which  are  invading,  even  the  great  greeo- 
room,  where  Baddeley's  cake  ia  lying  in  state,  with 
a  big  knife  by  its  side,  as  if  it  had  committed  suicide 
or  been  muitlered.  In  the  heat  and  hniry  of  (be 
pantomime,  changes  of  dress  are  sometunefl  made  ia 
the  green-room,  that  charmed  apartment  being  in 
close  proximity  to  the  stage.  Hie  cerenumial  pre- 
scribe by  Baddeley  interferes  witli  tlits  conveni- 
ence, and  artistes  who  are  driven  to  change  their 
costume  behind  a  wing  or  in  a  scene  dock,  are  heard 
to  mention  the  name  of  Baddeley  in  terms  anytl^ig 
but  respectfuL 

The  meanness  of  Baddeley  is  also  commented 
npon.  The  interest  of  one  hundred  pounds  Three 
per  Cent  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities  is  only  three 
pounds.  Now  you  cannot  purchase  much  wine  (and 
the  will  directs  wine  as  well  as  cake  and  punch) 
with  three  pounds;  no,  not  even  in  theae  days  of 
reduced  duties.  The  consequence  is  that  the  mana- 
ger is  under  the  obligation,  for  his  own  credit's  sake, 
to  snpplement  the  Baddeley  beqnest  with  a  few 
pounoa  out  cf  lus  own  pocket,  in  <nder  to  proride 
even  a  tasto  of  wine  and  cake  tot  the  nnmeront  fi«> 
quenters  of  the  great  green-room.  No  solemn  cere- 
monial attendeathe  cutting  of  Baddel^s  cake.  It 
was  cat  and  dispensed  much  as  the  plum-pudding 
is  cut  and  dispenecd  at  the  cook's  shop.  Panto- 
mimista  ran  in  from  their  work,  snatched  a  sh'ce  of 
cake,  gobbled  it  up,  and  ran  back  again  to  the  seri- 
ous business  of  flip-flapping  on  the  stage.  Down 
would  have  his  cue  at  one  time  and  his  glass  of 
punch  at  another,  when  the  busioesa  of  the  scene 
gave  him  leisure  to  swallow  it  Generally  Badde- 
ley's  treat  was  snatched,  giving  the  quiet  spectator 
the  idea  that  it  waa  part  of  the  pantomime,  and 
that  they  were  all  playing  at  stealing  cake  and 
wine. 

Just  for  a  moment  the  scene  in  the  green -roam 
prewnted  a  tableau  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  an  ai^ 
tist.  Mr.  William  Bmnton  waa  there  to  photofnwh 
it  by  his  wonderfal  peychogruihie  procesa,  and  uie 
TOctore  it  now  transnrred  to  the  pages  of  London 
Society."  You  behold  the  manager  diapeoring  Bad- 
deley's punch  from  a  china  bowl,  white  the  uonse- 
keeper  of  Old  Drury  —  what  a  house  to  keep!— ti 
cutting  up  Baddeley's  cake.  Behind  the  manager 
stand  the  giants  Cormoran  and  BInnderbore,  —  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  n't  Blunderbore  m/ui, 
with  bis  two  heads,  which,  for  the  conveniance  of 
carrying  on  his  shoulders,  he  certainly  did  not  find 
better  than  one,  —  both  heads  with  open  mouths 
and  eager  teeth  ready  for  the  cake.  On  the  right 
you  observe  Goodv  Hardbake,  Jack's  foster-mother. 
And  who  should  sne  be  in  the  coronet  with  the  long 
flowing  hair  and  the  lovelr  boots  but  Nectarine, 
princess  of  the  fruit  fiuriea !  Next  to  her,  I  think, 
IS  Figwig^n,  the  chief  of  the  "Comish"  drolls, 
turning  his  back,  strange  to  say,  upon  the  cake. 
Clown,  ofconne,  is  well  in  front,  helpmg  himself,  but 
laying  aside  his  boisterous  and  larcenous  habits  here 
in  the  green-room,  and  behaving  himself  like  a  gen- 
tleman.  I  cannot  help  pausing  here  to  remark  upon 
the  incongmous  appearance  which  a  clown  or  pan- 
taloon presents,  when,  in  the  interrab  ^  stage  basi- 
nets, yon  engage  him  in  conversatioa  abont  the 
serious  affairs  of  life. 

He  is  telling  you,  perhaps,  of  some  domestic  troa- 
Ue  or  personal  affliction.  It  is  strange,  very  atmige. 
to  see  stmggfing  throogh  Che  thid^  haze  of  paint  and 
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fimtaatic  frippery  tbe  noI  and  heart  of  a  man,  — 
strange  to  see  a.tear  »tanding  in  that  eye, — straoge 
to  hMT  a  li^  heaTing  frtnn  that  breast  Strange, 
bot  in  no  mse  shockiog;  for  these  painted  drMb 
are  doing  honest  work,  and  ^  th^  are  honest  men 
they  are  as  near  heaven  as  any  performer  in  rochet 
and  mitre.  Behold,  stuidinK  on  tiptoe  and  bend- 
ing expectantly  over  the  cake,  Sylva,  furr  of  the 
w(X)dB  and  groves ;  and  on  the  so&,  l^utoreUa,  fiury 
of  the  fields  and  meadows,  sharing  her  cake  with 
Fincher,  Faw  Fee  Fo  Fum'a  dog.  It  was  very 
pretty  to  see  Pastorella  lift  up  the  woolly  dog's  false 
face  and  give  master  Bow-wow  a  kias.  Lncky  dog  I 
And  there  ia  Harlequin,  looking  somewhat  seriou^ 
for  besides  having  to  trip  and  bat  and  piroaette,  he 
carries  on  his  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  tbe  bal- 
lets and  the  various  groupings.  Yoa  shonld  see 
him  drilling  bis  young  ladies.  How  patient  he  is 
with  them  fhow  gentlv  and  pleasantly  he  speaks  to 
themi  how  aniions  th<n^  are  to  please  him  and  to 
do  th«r  best  for  him !  Onr  Haileqmn  is  not  of  Ae 
**  good  old "  school,  whose  principle  was  to  bnlly, 
and  shout,  and  swear.  He  behaves  himself  like  a 
gentleman,  and  treats  all  his  ballet  girls  like  ladies. 

I  see  a  figure  in  Mr.  Bmnton's  picture  that  casts 
a  deep  shadow  over  my  recollection  of  the  living 
scene  which  be  depicts,  —  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Barnes 
the  pantaloon.  He  is  partaki^of  Baddeley's  cake 
and  wine  for  the  last  time.  When  the  pantomime 
of  last  year  was  over  be  went  home  to  die.  The 
circumstances  attending  bis  last  days  were  deeply 
affecting.  His  occupation  was  gone,  it  would  not 
come  round  again  for  nine  months.  He  went  about 
a  moping,  mmncboly  man,  and  one  sad  day  his  ex- 
istence became  intolerable  to  him.  ...  He  was  a 
worthy,  kind-hearted  man.   Peace  be  with  him  I 

There  was  some  toast-drinkine;  over  Badddey's 
punch ;  bot  no  one  drank  to  ue  memory  of  tne 
founder  of  tbe  foast  Such  is  the  fkme  that  ia  pnr> 
chased  with  money. 


AUNT  GRACE'S  SWEETHEART. 

BT  MABK  IMUOn. 

Dr.  Grkoory  always  told  the  story  of  Aunt 
Grace  Maxwell's  Sweetheart  after  this  manner,  and 
when  he  had  been  duly  furnished  with  a  second  dose 
of  "  Pipkin  punch,"  composed  according  to  a  recipe 
of  Charles      and  only  Known  in  his  &mily :  — 

"My  motiier  was  a  ught-hearted  woman,  as  I  re- 
member her,  with  a  handsome  and  intelligent  face, 
dark  gray  eyes,  and  a  profurion  of  chestnat  ringlets. 
She  was  rather  short  in  fignre,  bnt  her  form  was 
fanltless,  and  she  had  the  merriest  laua^  I  ever 
beard.  She  was  fond  of  a  practical  joke,  by  no 
means  an  unladylike  propensity  in  her  yonng  days, 
though  hapinly  long  discountenanced,  and  no 
one  more  than  by  my  mother.  My  father  bemg  a 
eaptun  in  the  merchant  service,  my  mother  usually 
spent  tbe  time  he  was  absent  on  bis  voyages  with 
her  aunt,  who  was  a  widow  with  a  good  property, 
and  no  encumbrances  except  myself,  whom  she  loved 
and  indulged  to  the  utmost.  My  aunt  —  of  course 
I  mean  my  great  aunt  —  being  only  forty,  with 
three  thousand  a  year  at  her  own  disposal,  was  as 
handsome  as  English  matrons  generally  are  who 
commence  hr  being  pretty  in  their  mudenhood, 
had  many  offers ;  bnt  she  had  given  her  whole  heart 
to  the  man  whom  she  had  married,  and  had  none 
left  for  any  one  else.  She  lived  contented  with  the 
memory  of  a  happy  past,  made  so  by  the  love  cC 


him  who  bad  gone  bdbra  to  tiie  better  land,  where 
all  is  love. 

**  Among  other  sniton  was  a  wdl<to-do  lawyer, 
abont  Aont  Graced  age^  an  anigrant  from  the  prin- 
eipali^  whence  my  nurther's  fomily  originally  came, 
and  irko  had  been  a  constant  viritor  dming  the  life 
of  my  node.  Efis  proposal  met  with  similar  dis- 
court^ement  to  all  tbe  others,  but  for  the  sake  of 
old  times  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  friendship. 
He  was  persevering  and  constant,  and  annually 
tried  it  on  again,  ana  always  with  the  same  result, 
until  Mr.  David  Thomas's  declarations  were  looked 
for  like  tbe  wuts  and  the  holly,  the  misletoe,  the 
mince-pies,  and  other  Christmas  cheer. 

"  As  my  aunt  was  not  offended  at  Mr.  Thomas's 
pertinacity,  neither  was  he  at  his  rejections.  His 
visits  were  continued,  and  so  constantly  that  it 
came  to  be  thought  that  Mr.  David  Thwnas  was  an 
accepted  suitor,  —  an  idea  wbich  my  aont  did  not 
discourage,  as  it  defended  her  ixom  the  .assaults  of 
other  assulants. 

"  *  Old  Thomas '  was  greatly  disliked  1^  my  mother 
and  her  two  cousins,  who  suggested  that  Aunt  Giao^s 
money  was  the  cause  of  his  constancy,  as  he  was 
saving  to  meanness,  and  often  gave  extra  trouble 
by  coming  late  for  dinner ;  and  trouble  was  all  he 
did  give,  as  no  servant  was  ever  known  to  be  the 
richer  for  him.  He  never  took  the  young  ladies  to 
the  plav  nor  tbe  Opera,  nor  to  any  of  tbe  subscrip- 
tion balls  then  popular  with  the  upper  middle  class ; 
bat  if  Aunt  Grace  gratified  the  young  people  mth 
such  amusementB,  he  came  in  at  half  price,  or  met 
them  at  the  door,  amply  remnnerating  himself  1^ 
his  indulgence  at  supper. 

There  was  alwaj^  some  little  plot  i^unst  old 
Gliomas.  Aunt  Grace  was  fond  of  whist,  and  would 
play  rixpenny  points  in  preference  to  ^ver  tbme- 
pennies,  which  Ifr.Thomas  generally  proposed,  and 
no' wonder.  Mr.  Thomas  was  very  near-sighted, 
and  had  a  had  memory,  so,  as  my  aunt  was  invaria- 
bly his  partner,  the  vonns:  people  opposed  to  them  had 
no  heritation  in  taking  his  queen  of  hearts  with  the 
king  of  diamonds,  and  covering  tbe  knave  of  clubs 
win  the  queen  of  spades.  Aunt  Grace  connived 
at  these  irregularities,  which  had  their  origin  in  no 
other  motive  than  plaguing  old  Thomas,  who  hated 
to  lose  his  money.  I  am  bound  to  say,  for  the  cred- 
it of  my  mother  and  my  aunt  and  cotisins,  that  the 
money  was  devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 

"  I  have  stud  that  my  mother  was  a  light-hearted 
woman ;  and  her  cousin  Janet  was  a  foir  match  for 
her.  Aunt  Grace  havine  taken  a  cottage  for  the 
summer  on  the  banks  «  the  Thames,  old  lliomss 
presented  himsdf  there  one  evening,  uninvited. 
Somewhat  to  the  consternation  of  my  aunt,  and 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  tiie  young  ladies,  'he  had 
come  to  pass  the  night,  as  was  evident  from  his  lit- 
tie  valise,  which  was  adapted  to  a  most  limited 
wardrobe,  and  might  have  been  only  intended  as  an 
intimation  to  his  friends  that  he  required  to  be 
lodged  as  well  as  fed.  It  is  probable  oar  good-na- 
tur&d  aunt  might  have  pleaded  tiie  slight  impropri- 
ety of  a  widow  and  her  nieces  receiving  a  bachelor 
admirer,  but  the  weather  tamed  oat  exceedingly 
wet,  and  old  Thomas  proffered  his  willingness  to 
sleep  on  a  sofh  or  on  the  kitchen  dresser,  rather  than 
go  to  the  next  inn,  snne  two  miles  off.  He  was 
comp^ed,  he  sud,  to  leave  Ibr  London  hy  the  first 
eoaeik  in  the  morning,  bavinc  business  in  court.  Un- 
der the  drcnmsta&ces,  Aerefore,  he  was  permitted  to 
remain. 

"Amongst  ohl  lIxmaA little peeoliaritias  was  his 
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Don-adhereDce  to  any  continuous  style  of  costume, 
if  we  except  a  black  coat,  and  a  cream-colored  cra- 
vat which  oad  origiiiallr  bean  white.  At  one  time 
he  would  appear  in  tight  pantaloooa  and  i&oea ;  at 
another  in  CoHBck  trouaers,  through  which  pro* 
traded  hia  foot  encaied  in  a  black  worsted  gtooking 
and  shoe,  initead  of  the  well-wished  WelHogtoa 
required  to  give  effect  to  the  once  faihionable  gar- 
ment On  the  present  occasion  he  appeared  in  a 
pair  of  blue  elastic  tights  and  heauan  boots,  nunus 
one  tassel.  This  pecuuarity  aa  regards  costume  was, 
aller  a  time,  discovered  to  proceed  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  obtained  the  settlement  of  a  bill  of  costs 
in  kind,  due  to  him  from  a  dealer  in  left^ff  ward* 
robes.  The  evening  being  too  wet  to  admit  of  going 
out  of  doors,  whist  bad  oeen  resorted  to,  and  old 
Thomas  had  been  cheated  of  some  shilling  or  two 
as  usual,  which  he  made  up  by  requiring  a  large 
baaio  of  gruel,  amply  flavored  with  rum.  In  the 
morning  my  mother  and  her  cousins  were  astir  by 
daylight ;  and,  as  the  run  had  left  off,  they  went  out 
ibr  a  walk,  leaving  word  that  they  should  not  re- 
turn until  after  the  hour  which  old  Themas  had 
annonnoed  far  his  departure  to  London.  The  cause 
<^  this  rather  ungular  conduct  was  fully  explained 
when  old  Thomas  put  on  his  hessians,  aa  be  found 
that  the  mischievoua  coiisina  had  made  them  the 
receptacle  for  the  grouts  used  the  preceding  night. 
Old  Thomas's  indigoaUoQ  was  naturally  very  great ; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  mount  the  coach,  vowing 
that  he  would  never  enter  the  house  of  my  aunt 
again.  Old  Thomas  kept  his  word  so  long  aa  my 
aunt  remained  in  the  counb'y. 

"  His  wrath  was  very  great ;  but,  after  a  time,  not 
sufBcient  to  keep  him  away  fixim  going  to  Aunt 
Grace's  comfortable  fireside  and  hot  suppers. 

We  had  gone  one  Christmas  time  to  spend  the 
holidaya  at  Brighton,  my  father's  health  requiring 
sea  UT,  asiA  Aunt  Grace  had  alao  taken  a  smaU 
house  for  herself  and  her  niecea,  so  that  we  might 
have  the  usual  ftmily  gathering  on  Christmas  C^y. 
Old  Thomas  had  been  usually  a  guest  on  these  oc- 
casions, as  he  had  no  relations  in  London ;  but  on 
thia  occasion  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  aak 
him,  aa  Uie  jonmey  could  at  that  time  be  only  made 
by  coach,  and  the  weather  promised  to  be  season- 
ably inclement.  He  was  not  to  be  avoided,  how- 
ever ;  and  a  letter  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  to  say  that  he  might  be  expected  on  Christ- 
mas Eve. 

"  When  he  arrived  at  Aunt  Grace'^  his  luggage 
was  ^ain  confined  to  the  little  valise.  He  wore  a 
rough  Witney  coat,  —  one  is  rarely  seen  nowadays 
and  waa,  at  the  time  of  which  1  speak,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  (he  use  of  country  people  and  the  old 
watchmen :  under  it  was  a  suit  of  black,  conaisting 
of  a  coat,  wustcoat,  knee-breeches,  and  black  silk 
stockings ;  and  is  this  state  of  full-dress  had  old 
Thomas  travelled  some  fifty  odd  miles,  on  a  bitter 
December  day,  outside  the  Item  coach.  He  waa,  aa 
might  have  been  expected,  nearly  frozen  to  death ; 
and  I  well  remember  my  surprise  at  the  quantity  of 
hot  brandy  and  water  required  to  thaw  him !  Even 
Aunt  Grace  was  vexed  at  what  she  felt  to  be  a  lib- 
erty on  the  part  of  her  admirer;  but  her  nature 
was  too  gentle  to  be  revengeful,  and  she  therefore 
contented  herself  with  eecunng  a  bed  for  him  at  the 
New  Ship,  which  Mr.  Thomas  duly  occupied,  and 
for  whion  (from  a  sense  of  delicacy,  perhaps,  con- 
sidering himself  my  annt'a  guest)  he  omitted  to  pay. 

"  Aa  the  familiea  had  arranged  to  spend  Christmas 
Eva  together.  Aunt  Grace  bad  no  choice  bat  to 


bring  old  Thomas  on  to  my  father,  whose  hoijntable 
disposition  overlooked  intru«on,  and,  continuing  the 
warm  applications  commenced  at  Aunt  Grace's,  o^A 
Thomas  bad  to  be  escorted  at  an.  early  honr  to  the 
New  Ship  by  oar  footman.  For  some  reason  or  the 
other,  old  Thomas  would  not  go  abroad  in  his  Wit- 
ney coat,  and  it  waa  thereforeleft  hanging  up  in  the 
ball  at  Aunt  Grace's  lodgings,  where  it  came  at 
last  to  be  so  snggesUve  to  me  of  a  London  watchman, 
that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  complete 
the  resemblance  by  adding  the  large  letters  indi- 
cating the  parish  to  which  the  guardian  of  the  nfgbt 
belonged.  The  only  mode  of  doing  this  which  oc- 
curred to  me  was  to  form  the  letters  of  red  sealing- 
wax  ;  and  accordingly,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
mischievoua  cousin  (but  quite  unknown  to  annty), 
I  designed  a  royal  crown,  with  G.  R.  as  its  support- 
ers. The  day  after  Christmas  Day  old  Tliomas 
had  to  return  to  London,  and  was  no  doabt  surprised 
at  the  attention  of  my  cousin,  who  insisted  nptm 
helping  him  into  hia  yntaev  coat  when  the  Item  Qas 
the  coach  was  named)  csdled  at  the  door  for  its 
passenger.  It  was  not  until  the  coach  drove  awar 
that  A^nt  Grace  became  aware  of  the  trid:  which 
had  been  played  on  her  self-invited  viutor ;  and  it  is 
right  to  own  that  she  was  very  angry  at  the  perpe- 
traUon  of  this  practical  joke. 

"  When  old  Thomas  discovered  the  liberty  which 
had  been  taken  with  him,  there  can  be  no  queetioo 
but  be  was  '  mighty  indignant,*  as  he  actually 
wrote  to  my  father,  claiming  thirty  shilling  for  the 
damage  done  to  the  coat,  which  he  stated  he  had 
only  bom>wed  from  a  friend.  My  father  gave  me  a 
sharp  wigging,  but  I  beard  him  telling  the  stoty 
afterward  to  my  mother  as  a  capital  joke. 

"  Any  other  man  but  old  Thomas  would  have  dit- 
covered  that  he  waa  unpopular  in  our  family ;  but 
be  was  determined  not  to  aee,  and  reaolutefy  kept 
his  ground,  notwithstanding  that  Aunt  Grace's  fatl- 
ing  liealth  made  it  inconvenient  to  receive  him  at 
alltimes.  At  last,  constant  reudence  in  the  coun- 
try was  advised  for  my  aunt,  who  therefore  disposed 
of  her  house  in  town,  and  went  to  live  some  hundred 
miles  from  London,  taking  with  her  one  of  her  nieces, 
—  an  orphan,  and  who  waa  devotedly  attached  to  her 
aunt.  Old  Thomas  was  greatly  disturbed  whra  he 
heard  of  these  arrangements  for  the  future,  and  was 
even  inconsiderate  enough  to  call  all  doctors  hom- 
buga,  and  to  prognosticate  an  early  death  to  Aunt 
Grace  if  she  attempted  to  bury  herself  in  the  coun- 
try. For  thia  disfttay  of  aelfishneaa  my  mother  rated 
him  well. 

Two  daya  before  Aunt  Grace  was  to  leave  Lon- 
don forever,  the  twopenny  postman  brought  her  a 
leUer.   It  waa  from  old  Thomas,  —  a  love-letter. 

"  Love-letten  are  generally  very  spoony  afiain. 
and  uninteresting  to  every  one  but  the  penona  to 
whom  they  are  addressed ;  but  old  Thomas's  waa  ao 
unique  that  I  will  repeat  it  aa  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
member it.  It  waa  dated  from  Staples  Ids,  and  ran 
nearly  thus : 

"'My  deab  Mbs.  Maxwell, — 

"  *  I  do  not  think  ;ou  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
my  strong  regard  for  you,  after  the  many  propo- 
sals I  have  made  to  you,  and  the  many  indignities 
I  have  put  up  with  for  your  sake  from  your  niecea 
and  that  cub  of  Mrs.  Gregory's.'  (The  cub  mean- 
ing me.)  '  I  once  moru  ask  you  to  become  my 
wue,  and  on  the  fbllowinjg  terms  :  — 

**  *  I  will  take  a  house  la  any  part  of  London  you 
may  select,  not  ucceeding  £200  a  year. 
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"  *  I  viU  keep  you  a  carriage  and  pair,  eoachnian 
and  footman. 

"  *  I  will  settle  on  yon  £10,000,  provided  jm  ont- 
live  nie. 

" '  Yonr  own  property  ahall  be  settled  upon  yonr- 
self  for  your  own  life,  with  the  reversion  of  £10,000 
thereof  to  me,  should  I  prove  to  he  the  snrvi- 
Tor. 

'  *  I  will  give  yoQ  at  once  £5,000  for  your  freehold 
proper^,  and  which  now  only  n^zn  jaa  £1S0  a 
year. 

" '  Household  expenses  to  be  paid  oot  of  oor  jdnt 
income. 

"'Our  marriage  to  take  place  in  a  month  from 
the  date  of  your  acceptanoe. 

"  *  An  early  answer  will  oblige 
"  •  Tour  faithful  servant, 
«*  David  Thomas.* 

"  Aunt  Grace  was  a  clever  woman,  bat  she  was  a 
woman  pur  et  simple  also ;  and  the  constancy  of  her 
old  admirer  touched  her.  She  therefore,  having 
read  his  letter,  refolded  it,  and  put  it  quietly  into 
her  pocket  Nor  was  its  contents  known  to  ns 
until  some  months  afterwards,  when  she  was  com- 
pletely satisfied  at  the  refusal  she  had  given,  by  di»- 
covenng  that  the  piece  of  freehold  land  which 
Thomas  bad  so  generously  offered  to  purchase  was 
worth  £10,000  at  least,  bmng  wanted  for  tiie  termi- 
nus of  one  of  the  great  nulwaya,  jiut  then  in  course 
of  development 

"FnMn  that  time  we  lost  sight  of  old  Thomas  for 
many  years.  He  was  either  disgosted  at  his  rejec- 
tion, or  ashamed  at  having  his  little  dodge  discov- 
ered. 

"  A  ftw  months  before  Aunt  Grace's  death,  at  the 
request  of  my  mother,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Staf^  hm, 
to  see  if '  David  Thomas '  still  appeared  on  die 
doorway  of  No.  — ,  Staples  Inn. 

"'No,'  the  porter  told  me;  'Mr.  Thomas  had 
been  gone  for  a  year  or  more,  and  was  off  the 
law-list.' 


^  Aunt  Grace  died  in  December.  She  wai  nn- 
cerely  beloved  by  us  all,  and  her  deatli  cast  a  certain 
amount  of  gloom  upon  what  wjth  us  was  nsnally  the 
merriest  time  of  the  year.  I  am  still  oId-&sbtoned 
enough  to  keep  Christmas,  as  it  is  called ;  and  fiiid, 
without  any  '  gush '  or  affectation,  that  there  are 
pleasant  associations  with  that  period  of  the  year 
which  come  at  none  other, — not  the  least  welcome, 
the  recollection  of  the  old  house  at  home,  and  the 
genial  man,  my  father,  who  had  the  happy  knack  of 
taking  sunshine  with  him  wherever  he  went.  My 
mother,  too,  —  but  you  know  all  about  her.  Well,  we 
were  making  ourselves  as  merry  as  we  cofild  in  our 
miserable-looking  mourning  garments  (how  I  hate 
mourning!  —  too  often,  ind^,  'the  mockery  of 
woe!')  when  the  man-servant  asked  to  speak  to 
my  father.  My  motiter's  thoughts,  no  doubt,  flew 
away  to  the  kitchen  chimney,  prone  to  take  fire  on 
tiie  most  important  occasiwifl.  It  could  n't  be  tiie 
padding  that  was  in  £ffienl^t,  or  ^  wonid  have 
been  ue  person  called  for.  Hereonjeotims  wwe 
soon  at  an  end  by  my  father  returning  in  a  few 
minutes,  followed  by  a  stranger,  as  we  thought 

"  '  An  old  friend,  ray  dear,'  said  my  father,  •  who 
has  been  good  enough  to  look  us  up  on  Christmas 
Eve :  Mr.  Thomas,  my  dears.' 

"  My  mother  fairly  stared  at  the  dingy  apparition 
which  stood  bowing  and  grinning  as  be  approached, 


placing  at  last  an  icy  hand  in  lien,  dmost  sending 
the  blood  cold  to  her  heart 

" '  Long  since  we  have  met,  Mrs.  Gregory ;  but  I 
was  passing  by,  and,  recollecting  your  former  kind- 
ness, I  thought  I  would  venture  to  intrude,  if  only 
for  half  an  hour.' 

"  My  mother,  of  coorae,  gave  him  welcome,  whilst 
my  father  wheeled  an  easy-chur  closer  to  the  fire, 
and  bade  bis  guest  to  be  seated.  A  more  miserable 
object  could  scarcely  have  been  abroad  on  that  cold 
Christmas  night  His  threadbare  coat  was  fastened 
across  his  chest  by  what  few  buttons  that  remiuned, 
whilst  a  piece  of  string  seemed  to  be  the  mainstay 
<rf  the  centre.  His  trousers  gHstened  in  the  fire%lit ; 
and  those  who  locdced  clowly  at  them  would  nave 
seen  Utat,  where  the  folds  came,  they  were  worn 
throngh,  and  showed  no  nnder-coverihg  to  the  spare, 
shrivelled  limbs  of  the  wearer. 

"  Old  Thomas,  in  his  younger  days,  always  bad  an 
odd  sniffing  manner,  but  now,  from  the  effects  of  the 
cold,  his  nasal  peculiarity  was  so  incessant  that  my 
mother  quietly  left  the  room,  and  returned  with  a 
pocket-bandkerchief,  which  she  presented  with  a 
smile  to  her  old  antagonist.  He  received  it  with  a 
simple  '  Thank  you  :  always  thonghtfol ' ;  aad  the 
rest  of  the  party  was  equally  thankful. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  hunger  in  that  man's  looks. 
I  have  seen  many  wd  faces  in  my  time,  pinched  and 
lined  by  want,  bat  there  was  something  tenible  in 
the  expression  of  David  Hiomaa  when  the  servant 
brooght  in  a  well-fbmished  sumier-trBy,  which  my 
mother  had  quietly  ordered.  Kot  can  I  for^  the 
ravenous  manner  in  which  the  hungry  man  devoared 
the  food  placed  at  his  disposal,  nor  the  time  he  re- 
mained occupied  in  eating.  *  0,  how  hungry  he 
must  have  bcnn  t '  stud  my  mother  afterwards.  All 
the  shillings  and  sixpences  of  which  I  had  cheated 
him  years  ago  seemed  jingling  in  my  ears,  and  re- 
proaching me  for  my  wickedness ;  and  yet  but  a 
few  years  ago  he  was  worth  ^onsands  ! 

"  When  old  Thomas  had  finished  his  meal,  he 
took  his  seat  agtun  by  the  fire,  as  thoogb  nothing 
extraordinary  bad  occurred  since  he  had  Tefl  it,  and, 
having  made  free  use  at  my  mother's  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, stud,  — • 

"  *  I  afraid  we  are  gung  to  have  a  sharp 
winter?' 

"'There  was  every  prospect  it,  no donbt;  and 
there  he  nts,*  thought  my  &ther,  *with  no  more 
clothing  on  him  than  would  be  needful  in  the  traj^ea* 

"  After  two  or  three  sips  at  a  glass  of  hot  brandy 
and  water,  which  my  mother  had  compounded  for 
him,  old  Thomas  said,  rather  abmptiy,  — 

" '  So  poor  Mrs.  Maxwell  is  gone  at  last :  I  saw 
her  death  in  the  paper  yesterday.' 

"  *  Yesterday  'f '  said  my  £itiier ;  '  it  was  there 
weeks  ago.' 

" '  Ay,  yes  ;  but  I  don't  often  see  the  papers  now. 
Did  she  leave  any  legacies  ?  ' 

" '  Her  property  was  very  fairly  divided  amongst 
her  kindred.' 

" '  And  friends  ? '  asked  the  old  man. 

"  *  No ;  unless  her  servants  eooH  be  called  so,*  re- 
plied my  fhther;  '  they  were  not  fot^gotten.' 

" '  Humph  I '  and  md  Thomas  druned  his  glass 
neariy  at  one  gulp,  and  then  rose  to  go. 

" '  Well,  I  must  be  off,*  he  s«d,  as  though  he  had 
been  an  everv-day  visitor.  '  Good  night,  my  dear 
madam ;  good  night.  Captain.' 
^  *'  My  modier  was  gestieali^ng  to  my  fa&er,  and 
his  own  kind  heart  soon  found  the  mtrnmng  of  her 
pantoBiimflL 
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"  *  But  yon 've  no  orercoat,  ICr.  Tbomu,  and  it's 
fireexine  uke  mad,'  said  my  fiuber;  'five  degreei 
colder  nnee  ^on  came  into  the  boose.  Here,  let  me 
lend  you  Uiu  old  roquelaire ;  it  irill  at  least  keep 
you  warm.' 

"  The  garment  in  question  was  a  plaid  roquelaire 
or  cloak,  with  a  red  juusb  collar,  Ikitened  by  a  Insm 
clatp,  —  once  tite  thing,  I  assure  you,  yoonf^  gentle- 
men I  —  and  [,  who  have  been  sent  to  fetch  it  by  my 
mother,  felt  as  though  I  were  making  some  restitu- 
tion for  the  damage  I  had  done  to  the  Witney  coat. 

**  *  Welt,'  reptira  old  Thomas,  *  as  you  say  it  is 
colder  sinue  I  came  out ;  and  this,  — ■  this  certainly 
id  a  comfortable  garment,  —  yes ;  I  will  borrow  it, 
Captain.   I  '11  send  it  back.'   He  paused. 

O,  don't  trouble  yourtelf  iUxHit  that  Any  time 
yon  are  pasung  yon  can  bring  i^you  know.* 

Yes— yes,' muttered  oM  Thomai.  'I'rahad 
a  channing  evening  I  —  very  pleasant  evening- 
Good  n^ht! ' 

"  And,  so  talking,  old  Thorn Ra  went  home. 

"Home?   Where  was  that? 

"  <  How  sotry  I  am  I  did  not  ask  him,'  aaid  my 
mother,  —  and  then  she  made  her  ^leeeh  about 
her  cheating.  '  I 'm  afraid  he  is  very  badly  <^ ;  and 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  made  *nmiida  for 
my  former  folly.' 

"  '  Too  late  now,*  replied  my  father,  after  a  few 
moments'  panne.  '  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  I  do  not 
believe  he  is  as  poor  as  he  looks.' 

"  *  Good  gracious,  my  dear  1  —  when  bis  hunger 
drove  him  into  our  noow  to  get  a  meal  I'  ex- 
claimed my  mother. 

**  *  Well,  he  certmnly  must  have  been  hungry  to 
have  cleared  the  dishes  as  he  did,'  replied  my  uth. 
er,  ■  and  I  hope  be  is  better  for  his  stowage.  But 
it  was  not  the  sapper  that  he  came  for,  —  though 
that  might  have  been  included  in  his  calculaUoa.* 
'  What  then  ? '  asked  my  mother  in  surprise. 

" '  He  came  to  know  if  Aant  Grace  had  left  htm 
a  legacy,'  naii  my  father. 

"  *  Why,  he  could  have  learnt  that  for  a  shilling, 
— could  be  not?' 

"'  Yes;  but  be  preferred  saving  his  shilling,'  re- 
plied my  father.  ■  What  I  have  seen  to-night, 
coupled  with  his  inquiry  about  the  legacies,  confirms 
me  in  an  opinion  I  nave  lon^  enterUlned,  that  old 
Thomas  is  a  miserable  old  miser.* 

*  Miser  1  *  exclaimed  my  mother ;  adding  pres- 
ently, *  well,  he  was  alvays  very  stingy  and  mean, 
and  — ' 

'There  are  vices  which  grow  with  age,  my  dear, 
and  bring  their  own  punishment.  None  nun  so 
than  lonng  money  better  than  onr  &lknMmar 

tnres.' 

"'Then  we've  seen  the  last  of  onr  M  roqnelaire,' 

said  Z. 

" '  George,  for  shame ! '  cried  my  mother. 

*< '  George,  you  're  a  sharp  fellow,*  said  my  far 
ther.  '  I  don't  believe  he  will  ever  have  the  heart  to 
return  it,  especially  as  I  almost  made  him  a  present 
of  if 

"  Father  and  I  were  right  The  ohi  Scotch  cloak 
came  not  back  to  us,  though  my  mother  fancied  abe 
saw  it  on  a  certain  occasion. 

UJ. 

"  In  a  small  hooie  in  Islington  lived  Mrs.  Druiy, 
and  of  which  she  made  the  most  hy  letting  lod^ngs. 
Tlie  boose  coDusted  of  six  rooDB  only,— two  under- 
ground, two  pariors,  and  two  nppw  ronns.  The 
p«4on  ware  let  to  a  single  gentleman,  the  upper  to 
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a  widow  and  ber  daughter,  and  the  basement  Un. 
Dmry  occafried  herself,  having  only  hgr  surplus  xmit 
and  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds  to  live  opon,  save 
and  except  what  she  made  by  oGcaMOfuu  specnla- 
tioos  at  auctions-  The  widow  and  hw  danghter, 
Mrs.  and  Martha  Ramser,  were,  comparatively 
qtealdng,  new  crauen.  Mr.  Ramsey  had  held  a 
position  of  trust  in  a  large  pianoforte  establishment 
until  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resigii.  Foe 
nearly  eighteen  months  he  had  lingered  and  hngered, 
until  all  his  available  means  were  exhausted,  ana  then 
very  reluctantly  be  '*  declared  upon  his  club."  He 
ou^nt  to  have  done  so  lone  before,  as  he  was  jnstly 
entitled  to  do;  but  from,  I  think,  a  feeling  of  fslse 
pride,  he  abstained,  until  he  bad  hardly  a  choice 
Detween  that  and  the  workhouse.  A  few  months 
afterwards  be  died,  and  the  onoa  hi^y  homo  of  the 
Ramseys  was  broken  np. 

What  a  terrible  chai^  those  words  convey !  — 
none  can  know  but  Uie  poor  man  and  the  poor 
man's  famtlv.  It  is  not  a  sentimental  sorrow  at  a 
change  of  place,  —  "  the  old  familiar  room," — "  the 
tree  my  falher  planted,"  —  and  all  th^  It  is,  aa  it 
were,  like  to  a  ship  drivins  from  its  anchor,  when 
shoals  and  rocks  are  about  her  on  every  side. 

"  The  poor  man's  *  home '  has  been  made  bit  by 
bit,  and  every  object  within  it  marks  the  progreas 
of  bis  married  life.  How  hard  they  worked,  bow 
closely  they  saved,  to  add  this  and  that  to  the  first 
few  necessary  purchases. 

"  With  the  small  sum  realized  by  their  remaining 
fimitore,  — some  of  it  had  been  sold  bng  ago, — and 
the  twenty  poands  payable  by  the  cmb  to  Mrs. 
Ramsey  as  *a  member's  widow,'  the  mother  and 
daughter  had  to  look  the  world  in  the  face.  Mts. 
Drurv's  rooms  were  only  ei^  diillings  a  woek,  and 
Martna  had  hopes  that  site  couM  earn  something  by 
teaching.  Mrs.  Drury  had  kindly  oonsented  to  uve 
a  printed  card  with  the  words  '  Day  School  *  hung 
on  the  knocker  during  the  houra  that  the  pariors 
were  absent ;  but  the  out  hung  many  weeks  with- 
out attracting  a  nibUe.  Martha  did  not  wait  for 
employment  to  knock  at  the  door,  as  die  went  erenr 
day  in  search  of  needlework,  always  returning  with 
the  same  ill  success.  She  would  gladly  have  gone 
into  service,  as  she  had  done  once  during  her  lath- 
er's long  sickness ;  but  she  was  a  fra^le  creature, 
subject  to  recurrent  attacks  of  nervous  headache, 
which  entirely  prostrated  her  for  a  time.  Her 
mother,  too,  from  long  mental  anxiety,  had  become 
partially  paralyzed  in  her  left  arm.  Bo  not  think  I 
am  descrioing  an  imaginary  case.  I  have  met  with 
more  than  one  similar  instance  of  combined  circum- 
stances that  contributed  to  the  pains  ot  poverty ; 
and  at  times  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  suffer- 
ing which  is  around  us,  that  we  may  be  more  liberal 
ia  our  thank-offerings  for  the  good  which  we  out^ 
selves  enjoy. 

'*  The  Uttie  capital  of  the  Ramseys  had  aenubly 
decreased,  and  they  resolved  to  seek  cheaper  lodg- 
ings, now  that  the  expectations  had  failed  which 
hM  induced  them  to  pay  so  large  a  rent.  But  Mrs. 
Drury  had  become  in  some  way  attached  to  her 
lodgers,  and  wss  luck^  enough  to  find  a  gentleman, 
a  surveyor,  temporanly  engaged  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  wanted  the  use  <tt  a  room  for  two  or 
three  hours  one  day  in  the  week,  and  who  agreed  to 
pa^  more  than  halt  the  rent  for  the  accommodation. 
Ttus  arrangembnt  afforded  help,  but  only  for  a  time. 
The  money  dwindled  still,  and  then  the  Bamseya 
had  recourse  to  the  pawnbroker.  Onebyonethefi&w 
supetflnities  they  possessed  were  parted  irith,  until 
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there  was  not  sufficieDt  to  ptty  the  emaH  unotint  of 
rent  due  on  the  following  iny. 

"  *  What  is  to  be  done  ?  What  is  to  become  of 
tu  ? '  asked  the  mother,  deipiMngljr.  *  Ghid  has 
abandoned  m.' 

" '  O,  do  not  my  that  I  We  an  being  tried  Teiy 
sorely ;  bnt  we  hare  never  done  wnme,  and  have 
His  prraniae  diat  the  ftHwrlesi  and  widow  will  be 
cared  for,  and  we  sha]!  be,  in  good  lime,'  said 
Martha,  kneeling  down  beride  hernotAier. 

" '  Bnt  when  will  that  be  ?  —  when  we  are  with- 
out food  ?  To-morrow  we  Aall  hare  no  right  to 
stay  here.  No,  there  is  notUiq;  fbr  ns  but  ue  — 
that  dreadful  place !' 

" '  There  are  eood  and  honest  people  even  in  the 
workhouse,  mother.  Think  &at  —  ^tnk  aoTihiag 
but  that  God  has  deserted  us.* 

"  Mra.  Ramsey  shook  her  head  despairinglj.  Af- 
ter a  few  moments'  silence  she  said,  *  Something 
must  be  done  to  keep  us  here.  I  would  rather 
starre  here  than  m  into  any  of  the  miserable  holes 
wbere  we  can  find  dielter.  I  would  rather  die  than 
be  made  a  paaper.' 

" '  We  UTe  Btriveit  braTely,  I  am  sure,  — 
bravely  to  the  last,*  said  Ifartiuu  •  It  would  be 
sin  to  die  hj  our  own  will,  wheA  any  means 
were  left  na  wheteby  we  coold  live  out  our 
allotted  time.' 

**  The  two  iromen  sat  nlent  for  some  time,  each 
busy  with  her  tihongfate.  They  were  aroused  by 
Mrs.  Drury  calling  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs :  — 

" '  Here 's  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Ramsey." 

***A  letter,'  cried  Martha,  hastening  firom  the 
room,  her  heart  beating  rapidly  with  the  vague 
hope  that  some  good  had  come  to  them  at  their  nt- 
most  need. 

"  T^e  letter  had  been  long  in  finding  them,  and 
it  was  indorsed  with  many  aadreasea,  which  the  post- 
man had  been  directed  to  *  try.'  It  was  very  brief, 
and  misspelt,  and  came  from  a  counttT  fiiend  of 
Mrs.  Ramsey,  to  say  that  bar  aistw  Chariotie,  whom 
bU  had  thought  long  since  dead,  bad  returned  to 
her  native  villa;^,  and  had  been  inquiring  after 
Mrs.  Ramsey.  There  was  not  much  to  hope  from 
this ;  but,  eoraing  at  this  time,  Ae  almost  des|)air- 
ing  women  received  i(  as  a  promise  of  deliver- 
ance. 

'*  *  Let  OS  now  tell  our  portion  to  Mra.  Dmry. 
Show  her  this  letter,  and  no  doubt  she  will  help  us," 
Baid  Martha,  rapidly. 

*'  *  Stop,  —  not  yet,'  replied  Mrs.  Ramsey.  '  Mrs. 
Dniry  is  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 'm  afraid.  So 
long  u  we  can  pay,  she  is  civil ;  but  —  I  have  not 
tola  you  this  —  of  late  she  has  been  very  different 
in  her  manner  towards  me, — suspecting,  no  doubt, 
the_  truth,  and  preparing  os  fbr  the  ctmsequences. 
It  is  more  neeeasary  than  ever  Ibat  we  stay  here, 
that  Charlotte  ma^  be  able  to  find  as.  She  may 
not  be  able  or  wiUing  to  help  ni,  and  we  must  not 
leave  here,' 

" '  But  the  rent,  mother  ? ' 

"  *  Must  be  paid.  We  have  noUuag  of  oar  own 
on  which  we  can  raise  a  shilling.' 

What  she  then  proposed  was  met  with  such 
earnest  ol^ections  from  Martha,  that  it  was  even- 
ing before  she  gained  her  danghterli  aaienC  to 
adopt  it 

"  Mrs.  Ramsey  was  right  in  her  observation  of 
change  in  Mrs.  Drury's  bearing  to  her,  and  she 
would  have  been  right  in  her  estimate  of  Mrs. 
Rnury'M  character  as  a  letter  of  lodgmgs.  Bat  of 
this  pteaently." 


IV. 

Dr.  Gr^ory,  having  replenished  his  glass,  w6nt 
on  with  his  story :  — 
*■  As  I  have  told  you,  Mrs.  Drury's  lodger  iii  the 

Grlors  was  a  sin^^  gentleman.  *  I  did  him  at  first,' 
rs.  Drary  had  been  beard  to  say,  *  at  fimrteen 
sbOlin'  a  week,  breakfiut,  boots,  and  firing  included, 
—candles  extra;  bat  as  he  only  burnt  a  dip,  there 
was  little  to  be  said  about  lights.  I  soon  fimnd  that 
his  appetite  was  really  ferocious,  and  that  he  ate  more 
atone  breakfast  than  Ididat  six.  It  did  not  matter 
the  nature  of  the  provisions,  he  had  no  fancies,  and 
I  do  believe  he  could  have  eaten  tenpenny  nails, 
like  the  pelican  of  the  wilderness  I  saw  in  Womb- 
well's  meni^erie.  So  I  told  him  I  could  nt  do  it  at 
the  money,  and  afler  a  deal  of  haggliog  I  got  him 
to  fifteen  and  six ;  and  at  that  price  he  'b  beiBU  sta- 
tionary here  six  years.'  Mrs.  Dmry  always  spoke 
of  this  gentleman  as '  my  parlors,'  but  his  name  was 
Mr.  David  Thomas. 

"  On  the  evraing  when  the  Ramseys  were  in  their 
great  perplraity,  Mr.  Thomas  had  retnmed  home  to 
his  tea,  iriudi  not  being  in  the  contract  with  Mr*. 
Drui^  was  nsaally  weak, — in  Act,  watery.  He 
had  just  settled  down  to  reading  the  newspaper, 
borrowed  from  the  neighboring  public-house,  when 
he  was  startled  by  hearing  the  voices  of  women  in 
mtr^led  tones  of  supplication  aod  anger.  He  ros6 
and  opened  the  door. 

**  *  For  mercy's  sake,  fymve  me !  Do  not  expose 
mel  Do  not  ruin  mel'  it  was  Marttia  Ramsey 
that  was  speaking. 

"'You  ungrateful,  yon  deceitful  thing!'  —  and 
in  a  louder  voice,  *  you,  ma'am,  to  whom  I  have 
done  no  end  of  kindness  without  chaining  yon  a 
penny,  to  be  robbed  in  this  way  I  1 11  send  for  the 
police !  * 

" '  O,  pray  do  not  I  We  are  starving  I  Do 
not  min  nsl'  cried  the  Ramaqw,  speaking  to- 


«* '  What 's  the  matter  ? '  asked  Mr.  Thomas. 
"'What's  the  matter,  sir?'  replied  Mrs.  Drury, 
deseending  the  stairs,  and  carrying  a  bandle.  '  A 
pur  of  sheets,  and  I  don't  know  what  beside.  I 
shall  find  the  room  shipped,  I  dare  say,  when  I 
have  sfririt  to  examine  it.' 

"*No,  no,  ma'am,  nothing  else,  on  my  word  of 
honor ! '  said  Martha,  convulsed  with  grief. 

**'Yonr  word  of  honor!'  replied  Mrs.  Drury; 
and  then  turning  to  Mr.  Thomas,  she  added,  '«r, 
we  are  all  disgraced  by  those  two  women  up  stairs. 
For  tbis  fortnight  past  I  have  noticed  that  this 
young  deceitftu  hussy  left  ibe  house  at  dwk,  —  a 
thing  she  never  did  before, — always  contriving  to 
avoid  me,  until  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  wateh 
her.  Two  evenings  ago  I  saw  her  go  into  the  pawn- 
brier's  in  the  next  street  **  OIk>,  my  lady ! "  I 
tbooght,  "thafk  yoor  game,  is  itV  "  And  so  I  re- 
solved to  keep  my  eye  on  ber;  and  to-night,  as  she 
was  anei^ing  down  stairs,  I  popped  upon  her,  and 
feund  to  my  norror, — thtnigh  I  luttf  eospected  it, — 
she  was  walking  off  with  my  property.  There  it  is, 
Mr.  Parlors,— I  mean  Mr.  Thoaiu,  —  and  now 
I'm  off  fbr  the  police.' 

Martha  uttered  a  &int  shriek,  and  fell,  rather 
than  sought,  a  seat  upon  tjie  stairs.  Her  motb^' 
stood  on  the  stair  above  her. 

"  *  Mm.  DruiT,  mind,  I  am  the  guilty  person,  not 
Martha,*  said  MrB.  Ramsey;  'it  was  I  who  co% 
manded  her  to  take  your  proper^.' 
*"2lo,Bot'  cried  llartha;  *ay  mother  is  not— 
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No,  I  was  Uie  tkkf,  as  7011  saw,  Mrs.  Droiy, — I  own 
it,  —  No,  not  mj  mother  I ' 

"  *  Well,  that  ^  for  the  pc^ce  to  find  oat,*  «ud 
Mrs.  Dnity ;  <  that 's  their  haaneaa.' 

*^ '  Stop  a  moment,  my  dear  madam,'  said  Mr. 
Thomas.  'A  p<^ce  case  is  s  troublesome  affair, 
and  rainous  to  one  partj.  Perhaps  thin^  are  not 
so  bad  as  you  fear.  11/  poor  girV  contmued  Ur. 
Thomas,  'tell  me  the  truth.  Iv  Uut  indeed  your 
first  offence  ? ' 

"  *  Indeed,  yes.  We  have  bad  no  food  for  two 
days  but  bread — a  litUe  bread,*  answered  Mrs. 
Bamser. 

" '  Nothing  more,'  murmnred  Martha,  — '  nothing 
more.' 

*' '  But  that 's  no  reason  why  my  sheets  — ' 

" '  Hush,  please,'  interposed  Au-.  Thomas.  '  My 
dear  Mrs.  Drury,  had  you  not  better  satisfy  youraeu 
that  you  have  not  been  ii^ored  fiirther  than  we  see  7 
Had  you  not  better  examine  their  rooma  ? ' 

"'Well,  yes,  periiapa  I  had,'  anawared  Hn. 
Dmry,  sharply;  *if  those  creatuzes  will  come  off 
my  stairs  and  let  me  go  up.* 

« *  Come  into  my  room,^  said  Mr.  Thomas,  rusing 
xxp  Martha,  and  the  weeping  wwnen  obeyed. 

"  Whilst  Mia.  Drury  was  making  her  search, 
baring,  to  her  annoyance,  had  to  come  down  for 
a  candle,  as  there  was  none  burning  in  the  RamaeyB* 
room,  Mr.  Thomas  heard  from  the  mother  the  ex- 
tremity at  which  they  had  arrived,  and  that,  stimu- 
lated by  the  gleam  of  hope  contained  in  the  letter 
they  had  received,  that  succor  was  at  hand,  she 
bad  foolishly,  wickedly  urged  her  daughter  to  the 
commission  of  an  act  wbicn  she  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  herself  was  venial  under  the  oircam- 
Btances. 

*'  Mrs.  Dmr^  reported  that  she  *  missed  nothing 
-^tfaat  is,  nothing  at  preaent,'  hwdly  liking  to  no- 
knowledge  that  ue  had  not  been  robud. 

*' '  Then  let  me  intercede  for  then  poor  women,' 
said  Mr.  Tbcuaas.  '  I  will  be  reipomKile  for  their 
rent — say  for  a  —  a — fortnight  —  or — or  —  three 
weeks,  and  we  will  see  what  else  can  be  done  for 
them.  Yes,  until  your  sister  Charlotte  can  be 
found.  Yes,  and  perhaps,  Mrs.  Brury,  a  mutton 
chop,  —  well,  say  two  mutton  chops,  —  cooked  io 
your  best  manner,  Mrs.  Dniry,  eh  t  might -not  be. 
amiss ;  and  a  little  beer,  say  a  pint  \  and,  as  I  .said, 
I  '11  be  their  banker  in  a  small  way — a  very -small 
way,  be^ning  with  —  with  two  shillings.  You  wilt 
not  refuse  your  old  lodger,  I  know,  Mrs.  Drury  ?  ' 

"  And  Mrs.  Drury,  after  'wagging  her  head,  and 
smoothing  down  her  black  oik  apron,  aeii— 

"  *  WeU,  she  did  nt  want  to  hurt  nobody,  e>- 
pecially  the  Bamsevs ;  but  it  was  n't  in  human  na- 
ture to  see  your  sneets  dragged  from  under  you, 
and  —  why  did  n't  the  fboUanwomen  tell  her  how 
badly  they  was  off,'  ef  ceterOf  et  cetera. 

"  Mr.  David  Thomas  was  soon  relieved  from  the 
responsibilities  be  bad  so  kindly  taken  upon  himself, 
as  Sister  Charlotte  proved  no  exception  to  long-lost 
relatives  (at  least  in  Cbrisbnas  stories),  ana  had 
brought  home,  if  not  a  great  fortune,  a  modest  inde- 
pendence for  a  person  m  her  position  of  lU'el 

"  Had  Aunt  Grace  ever  beard  this  episode  in  the 
life  of  her  old  admirer,  she  might  nave  —  well, 
thought  better  of  him  than  I  fancy  she  did. 

y. 

"  It  waa  Bcwing  Ni^t  in  London, — the  aeeood 
night  after  the  Cbriitaus  Eve  that  old  Thomas  had 
appeared  ao  unexpectedly  in  Bedford  Square.  Box- 


ing Night  is  tlie  great  saturnalia  of  the  Loadoa 
roughs,  and  courts  and  alleys  and  filthy  streets  an 
disturbed  by  the  mde  revelry  of  their  indwellen. 
Not  that  all  the  poor  wratchea  hidden  away  in  those 
human  styes  maxe  meny  on  Boxing  Nieht  —  God 
help  them  I  No :  many  sit  in  hunger  and  cdd,  and 
listen  sometimes  with  anger,  sometimes  with  envy, 
to  the  roaring  sot,  [KYKlaiming  how  the  Christmas 
hugeas  bad  been  wasted  in  horrible  excess- 

"  I  said  just  now  that  it  is  well,  at  this  festive  sei^ 
son,  to  be  reminded  of  the  misery  which  is  around 
us,  tbat  our  charity-may  be  quickened;  and  I  most 
now  lead  you  into  a  house  that  might  be  Poverty's 
Palace.  In  every  room  which  we  shall  pass  as  we 
ascend  the  filthy  stairs  are  half-Amished  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  who  someway  hold  on  to  lift,  — 
for  some  inscrutable  reason.  Some  <^  them  have  had 
'the  Gospel  preaobed  unto  them,* — years  ago^ — 
bat  the  bitter  misery  a£  their  livee  has  made  them 
forgetful  ef  its  pronuBM.  Many,  many  more  are  la 
igAOTint  of  ^  tiuteoncenis  tlieir  immortality  as  tlie 
Mgs  in  the  street.  Think  of  that,  dear  ladiet  and 
gentlemen,  who  thrust  your  little  missionary  boxes 
under  your  neubbors'  noee  and  plead  for  our  black 
brothers,  far,  we  aw^  in  Timbuctoa  Good  and 
true  Christian  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
missionary's  perilous  woo^  I  know,  and  gladly  laid 
down  their  lives  for  its  aaJce.  Doubtlen  they  xriU 
have  their  reward. 

"  But  should  not  blood  be  thicker  than  water? 
Should  not  our  own  pariahs  be  our  fint  care  ? 
Should  not  the  State  drag  into  the  l^ht  the  wretch- 
ed beings  whose  faces,  if  cleaned,  would  be  as  white 
as  our  own  ?  whose  confused  collocation  of  words  ii 
surely  our  own  language  ?  who  are  subject  to  the 
samelaws  as  ourselves, — except  that  they  know  them 
mly  as  pamshmratg  ?  Why  an  these  English  free- 
men ua  fiMwomen  ever  to  be  acum  aai  scaodal 
to  thdr  country  ?  Why  is  the  baby  oS  the  Uiief  to 
be  so  utterly  uncared  for  that  it  most  became  a  thief 
as  soon  almost  as  it  can  run  alone  ? 

"  To  face  this  Iqrdra  requires  a  Christian's  cour- 
age. To  conquer  it  mil  need  an  unselfish  endnr> 
ance,  which  springs  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
God  and  man.  We  all  a^pnt  the  existence  •<»  the 
evil,  ^ow  .fe-w  ofus/h^ve  the  CQurage  and  the  self- 
denial  to  attempt  to  subvert;  it ! 

"  There  are,  however,  good  men  and  wtMnen  mov- 
ing ^bout  in  the  midst  of  this  wretchedoen,  teach- 
ing some  the  value  of  order  and  cleanliness,  and 
how  they  make  tb^  rags  less  apparent,  until  the 
Book,  which  is  their  mission  to  sell,  becomes  a  de- 
nre.  Tbma  misBonaries  an  called  Bible  Men  and 
Bible  Women. 

"  It  is  the  Bible  woman  Martha  nbo  is  taUdi^ 
BO  gently  to  a  ragged  woman  on  the  landing  of  the 
filthyhouse  to  which  I  have  introduced  you- 

"Tbe  little  basket  Martha  Banuey  carries  con- 
tains medicine  and  some  other  comfort  for  a  sick 
man  who  lives  in  <»ie  of  the  attics.  He  has  lived 
there  two  years  or.  man.  Quite  alone;  no  living 
thing  with  him,  neither  bird  nor  cat  He  rarely 
stirred  abroad  except  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  then  seeminely  only  to  purchase  food.  He  does 
such  cleaning  of  his  nxnn  as  he  permits  himself, 
sever  quitting  it  without  locking  the  door,  and  the 
lock  is  one  which  he  bought  when  he  first  came  to 
lodge  in  the  Rookery.  He  has  made  no  finends,  not 
even  with  his  landlady,  but  pays  hia  rent  without 
aoarcely  exohanyng  '  the  time  of  day,  ac  nyiuR  & 
word  on  the  weawer.'  Ha  ia  alvays  wzatchMly 
dad,  but  heat  ax  oold  seems  alike  to  Mm. 
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"  It  was  on  tbe  preceding  d^,  —  Chriatmai  Da^, 
—  tbat  Martha,  going  aboat  faer  doty,  fbtrnd  duB 
wretched  man  eeated  <»i  the  ittan  m  dke  teeond 
floor  apparentlj-  in  great  pun,  or  he  might  hare 
been  dnnlring. 

"  *  What  aflfl  jon,  poor  man?'  adced  UaiAa, 
gently  ;  '  are  you  ill  ? ' 

"'Yes,  —  verrilL  Areycmitroi^eiioaglitohelp 
me  to  my  room  7  * 

I H  try;  replied  UarHia,  cheerfidiT ;  'I'm  not 
a  very  strong  woBian,  but  therej — mKh  u  your 
room?' 

»«np  higher,— the  ftttie  on  the  left,'  swd  the 
man ;  and  then  step  by  stop,  aided  by  Mutha,  he 
reached  the  door  oibis  room. 

"  '  Thanks,  my  good  woman,'  sud  the  man  ;  *  I 
can  manage  now/ 

"  *  Not  yon,"  said  Martha ;  '  I  must  see  you  safely 
settied.' 

*' '  No,  — I  won't  have  it.  I  allow  no  one  to  enter 
my  room,'  exclaimed  tbe  man ;  but  a  paroxysm  of 

gain  made  him  cling  to  the  door-post  and  drop  tiie 
ey. 

"  Martha  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  bat,  unlock- 
ing tbe  door,  led  tbe  now  unreiisting  man  to  hismis- 
erabtepallet,  and  hud  him  on  it 

*■  When  tiie  pain  ceased,  the  man  looked  towards 
Martha,  and  the  teprearion  of  thankfalness  which 
'  oame  into  his  fitce  seemed  to  qaioken  her  memory, 
And  she  started  as  she  looked  at  him. 

**'  Barely  I  aniat  be  deceived?  and  yet  I — do  I 
spei&  to  Mr.  l%omas  ? '  she  asked. 

"  The  man  tnnied  quickly  to  her  and  lud,  — 
*Wbo  are  yon  that  — I  never  saw  yon  before 
to-day." 

"  *  Ves,  yes  I  I  am  sare  I  am  not  mistaken.  Ton 
were  my  beneftctor  yean  ago ;  but  I  am  not  nus- 
taken,— I  am  Ifartim  Bvniey,  tike  poor  crea- 
ture— * 

it  so?'  cried  the  man, — 'is  it  so?'  and  then 
his  head  fell  back  upon  his  pillow.  The  almost 
fleshtesa  hand  with  which  be  covered  bis  eyes 
seemed  to  tell  of  long  privation,  —  hunger}  cmel 
hanger. 

**  MarUia  was  greatly  moved.  As  eocn  as  she 
condd  Bpedc  freely,  she  renunded  David  Thomas  of 
his  former  goodnen.  She  UAi  him  that  her  means 
were  very  small,  but  it  would  be  her  duty,  her  hap- 

{iinees,  to  help  him  who  had  rescued  her  when  her 
ife  was  at  its  worst  At  firat  he  rejected  her  kindly 
offers  of  help,  but  after  a  time  be  seemed  to  yield. 
Martha  bad  some  skill  in  honsewifo  pharmai^,  and 
succeeded  in  allaying  the  pain,  wMeh  retonied  at 
interrals  for  ^e  next  hour  or  so. 

" '  And  now,'  she  said,  *  I  can  leave  yon ;  bat  I 
shall  come  back  very  shortly  with  a  doctor.' 

" '  No,  no  1 1  '11  have  no  doctor  1  D  extortion- 
ate scoundrels  I   Half  fSoIs, — half  knaves  t  * 
"  *  But  not  tbe  one  I  ihoold  Mng,'  imd  Martha, 


genti^. 


won't  see  anyone  —  anyone  but  yonl' re- 
plied Thomas,  sharply ;  adding,  *  that  is,  if  you  Uke 
to  come  on  yoor  own  account  I  know  wut's  the 
matter  wi^  me ;  I  had  some  brandy  and  water — 
too  ranch  —  on  Christmas  Eve— and  tat  down  on 
a  doorstep  and  went  to  deep.   Of  course  I  caqgfat 

"'No  doubt  yon  are  right,'  uSA  Hartiia;  'so  I 
shall  come  by  and  by  and  wing  you  some  gruel.* 

'"No  chflfl^  stuffl'  cried  Thomas.  *I  won't 
toach  it' 

"'No,  it  shall  be  my  own;  and  you  wont  reffase 


tiiat,  my  dear  fiiend  and  bendactor  ? '  said  Marthst 
coaxin^y. 

*■  Mr.  Thomas  only  gave  a  grunt 

<"  Why,  blesi  me  r said  Martha,  <yon  ham  no 
fire,  and  — ' 

'*'Ihate  fire,— I  ean't  breathe  if  the  room 'shot 
If  you  're  cold  you  bad  better  stay  away,'  replied 
Mr.  Thomas. 

"  Martha  only  smiled,  and  threw  over  her  patient 
theold  Sootch  roquelure  which  had  left  our  respect 
aUe  abode  to  find  itsdf  in  such  queer  lodpngs. 
Mr.  Thomas  seemed  to  resent  this  considerate  con- 
duct, but  he  was  really  endeavoring  to  get  op  to 
lof^  the  dow.   He  was  too  weak. 

What's  tbe  matter  with  me?'  he  nmttered; 
*I  am  not  paralyzed,  am  I?    Why  canti  get  up?* 

"Martha  b^^ed  of  him  to  be  qmet;  that  dw 
would  only  be  away  for  a  short  time. 

*  Well  then,  lock  me  in,*  said  Mr.  Thomas. 
'  It 's  a  double  lock,  —  torn  the  key  twice.* 

"Martha  said  yes,  and  then  rapidly  left  the  room. 

"  When  Martha  returned  with  anch  small  comforts 
as  she  could  collect  in  the  neighborhood,  she  saw 
such  a  change  in  her  patient  that  she  became 
alarmed  for  him,  and  instantly,  without  saying  a 
word,  went  for  a  doctor.  In  leas  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  she  returned,  bringing  with  her  a  mecUeal 
friend,  requesting  him,  however,  to  wait  ontade  tbe 
door  until  Ae  hu  prepared  her  patient 

"Notwithstanding  the  care  with  winch  Martha 
tried  to  introduce  the  doctor,  Mr.  Thomas  wu  as 
resistant  as  his  prostration  permitted  lum  to  be. 

" '  My  dear  fnend,"  swd  Martha,  firmly  bnt  softiy, 
'we  are  fm^den  to  do  adf^nnrder;  and  hf  Ttmt~ 
ing  to  use  the  means  witiiin  our  reach  to  prsecrTO 
tbe  life  which  has  been  lent  to  ua,  we  do  oornmit 
self-murder.' 

"■But  I  am  not  Hkely  to  diel'  intompted  Mr. 
Thomas. 

" '  I  believe  otherwise,  and  I  dare  not  be  silent 
You.  are  in  great  danger  1* 

*'Mr.  Thomas,  by  a  sudden  effort  raised  lunidf  on 
bis  anns,  and  stated  fixedly  at  Martha. 

"'I  have  brought  a  gentleman  with  me  who  will 
confirm  or  contradiot  my  fears,'  sud  Maatiia. 
'  Dear  friend,  you  must  see  htm.' 

"  The  foar  m  death  seemed  to  be  a  new  terror  to 
David  Thomas,  and  he  lay  silent,  his  chest  heaving 
quickly.  The  examination  of  the  doctor  was  con- 
clnsive.  Inflammation  of  some  vital  part — Isba'nt 
talk  shop  —  had  set  in,  and  the  case  was  hopeless. 
It  wonld  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  now  the  words 
in  which  this  was  conveyed  to  David  Thomas  by 
Blartha  Ramsey,  or  by  which  he  was  urged  to  loose 
his  hold  upon  the  world.  He  clung  closely  to  his  idol  I 

«  Martha  watched  and  prayed  beside  him  through- 
out the  night  Wben  the  doctor  came  again  (which 
be  did  veiy  early  in  the  morning),  he  pronounoed 
his  worst  fears  confirmed,  and  that  death  was  rm|Hd- 
ly  ap^woachin^.  David  Thomas  tried  to  beat  baolc 
the  tiiadow  which  advanced  riowly, — riowly,  bnt  at 
last  it  came,  too  defined  not  to  be  known  tiiatit  was 
Death. 

"' I  have  much  to  say, — much  todo,  — and  the 
time  you  toll  me  Is  so  short  Send  some  one  to 
Mrs.  (xregoiy,  in  Bedford  Squue.  Tdl  her  to 
come  instantly,  —  say  I  am  dyii^.' 

"  My  mother  was  greatly  terrified  when  this  mes- 
sage reached  her,  but  my  father  ni^ed  her  to  go  at 
once,  and  volunteered  to  accompany  her. 

"  In  a  great  state  of  alarm  my  mother  stood  by 
the  hedsiae  of  her  old  acquaintance. 
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"  *  Mn.  Greffiryi  he  uid  with  difficoHjs  *  you 
Wonder,  I  dare  h^i  Co  aee  me  ia  this  nusenble 
plight' 

Idf  niotber  nude  a  grinuoe,  bgr  wUch  the  n^BUt 
to  say  ibA  did. 

•"■Do.g^gnenwhitbniHditinstoit?.  Nojoa 
cant,  i  know.  —  It  was  love  r 
'•(tO'Afr.'niomaa!' 

.•"'  Yea,  love  of  moiwy.  I  began  to  love  money 
idwa  I  was  a  boy ;  to  aave  money  I  lived  sparingly 
and  lonely ;  I  grew  fonder  and  fonder  of  putttng 
by,  until  I  became  frightened  at  myeelf.  I  taried 
every  now  and  then  to  break  from  my  master.  I 
thought  if  I  contd  have  married  Mtb.  UazwelU — 
I  thought  of  her  money  too,  —  I  might  have  been 
brought  to  spend,  and  not  have  been  always  afrud 
to  lose  or  to  waste.   But  it  was  not  to  be.  When 

the  Bank  broke  I  lost  two  thousand  poonda.  It 

nearly  killed  me.  I  got  together  all  I  possessed,  — 
I  coidd  tnist  no  one  with  it.  Good  securities  — 
4h  1  what  pfun  is  tiiia  that  ahnosi  blinds  me  ?  Far 
oid  tiiM's  aafcoi  yon  and  tUs  woman,  Martha  Bam- 
s^f  fa^  what  is  beneath  my  nllow, — what  I  have 
Ivrw  wt^  ^ed  fiir.  Tes,  for  I  have  itamd  —  Again 
tit/A  pkuti   Darkness —  darkness I' 

AjWr  «ap  deep  sigh  his  head  feU  tqion  Us  bosotn, 
and  CtoviA  Thomas  was  dead. 

"  And  now,"  sud  the  Doctor,  "  comes  the  strange 
part  of  this'  nmfaling  stnry ;  and  had  it  not  beui 
widiin  my  Own  knowlad^  I  wonld  not  have  men- 
tiopadit 

"  T>tf  wfeienoe  which  David  Thomas  had  made 
to  hb  pillow  was  not  fiMgotten,  and  m  search  beiiw 
niad«^;no.  |es»  a  sum  than.tw«lve  thousand  pountu 
foiUyl,  {wrapped-  in  all  sorts  of  coverings. 
Tha  dopWs  epiqipn  was,  ,that  the  owner's  death 
was  aocelerated  by  starvaticm.  Neithn  my  mother 
1^  'Martha  Bams^y  dpiived  any  advantages  from 
what  had  'evidently  been  intended  as  a  deed  of  gift 
IS^"X>avid  niamapi.'ai  he  died  inteitat^  and  hia 
next  (tf  kin  came  into  poaaosiion  of  all  the  money." 


.    .  ,  BE V|:^GE, EXTRAORDINARY. 

.  LoMBAi^D  l$TKKKT;m-1837  ;  the  firm  of  Oveiplus 
&  Co.,  buikers;  the  time  elsven  o'clock  in  the 
naming ;  .d^ks  b)iiy,  partners  worried,  public 
oonfidenp^  in  tihfa  stability  of  monetary  concerns  in 
genial, of, the  aforesaid  house  in  particular, 
t^p^tS^  shaky,  aondry  laige  sums  withdrawn 
(^Hetl^-ipi4  ^-it  were  by  stejuth,  by  certain  cau- 
tfpuB  ipdividualf,  whose  interpretation  of  the  signs 
of.^f  times'WB  general  panic,  univeisal  crash,  and 
i|i4e«|>p^  roip.  In  &ct,  aneasioeas  characterized 
ajrwy  BOttl  c<HUueted  with  the  finn  of  Overplos  & 
Co.,  'fr9in  the  most  rnoeiU  additkm  to  the  staff  of 
emphtye^  a  red-haired,  gannt,  cadaverous  Scot<A 
Ifi^  to  the  venerable  white-haired  cashier.  J)^  by 
itfgt^gpH,  a  rich  yellow  stream  of  the  precious 
Initial,  flow^  oat  mm  the  banker's  coffers  to  be  re- 
placed by  notes  jiew  and  crisp,  —  notes  faded  and 
uumb-markeij, — -  not^  crossed,  twisted,  crumpled, 
—  notes  fn»n  five  pounds  to  five  hundred  pounds, 
iadiBcrimiaately  cast  together,  representing  the  ex- 
depreciation  of,  the  credit  of  this  celebrated 
firm.  As  yet,  however,  nothing  like  a  run  had 
taken  place  upon  the  bank :  these  spasmodic  acts 
of  too  prudent  clients  were  bat  heavy  soualls  pre- 
monitory of  the  coming  tempest,  the  sfarul  whistle 
preparatory  to  the  roar  of  the  hurricane,  the  cries 
of  the  drowning,  the  settling  down  of  the  gallant 
ship  in  the  turmd  waters  of  bankniptqy.   By  skiUul 


piloti^  ud  careful  handUng,  the  vessel  mi^  yet 
weather  the  storm,  —  yet  reach  a  haven  oTBawtf. 
nevertheless,  on  this  particular  mcmung,  affun 
looked  exceedin^y  blaitt,  the  horiam  ww  ovensst 
with  angry  doads,  the  master  marinen  hdd  eona* 
set  together  as  to  the  wisest  couae  to  panne  in  As 
presence  of  impending  danger. 

Fifty  thousand  pounds!  too  bad,  too  hadl" 
remarked  the  stately  patriarchal  head  of  the  fira, 
leaning  back  wearily  in  his  chsdr. 

"  Black  ingratitade  I "  exclaimed  the  iunior  nvt- 
ner,  a  handsome,  intellectaal-lookiog  feUow,  mass 
fips  were  qoiveriog  with  emotion  as,  leaning  over 
the  table,  he  seratinized  the  dnck  for  the  abom- 
named  sum,  which  had  been  presented  fajai^ 
thai  morning.  ,  , 

"  Ko  gratitude  where  money  is  eoacaated,  Hsi^ 
ley.  Tm  fellow  is  indebted  to  our  geaeroHly  fir 
his  very  existence,  yet  he  shows  no  mercy." ' 

"  By  my  U£b,  if  ever  I  get  a  chaoce*  let  him  hxk 
ottt,~I'll  beggar  himi"  cried  the  yoow  msa 
fiercely,  his  hrowi  contracting  with  angv,  wSbt  ha 
clenched  his  white  band  in  pa^listio  vMwnsnoe. 

'  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  we  Lord ! ' '  rauiked 
the  old  man  solemnly.  "Let  us  rather  strive  to 
extricate  ourselves  mm  our  difficulu  than  tavoke 
evil  upon  our  fellow-cieatmrai.  A  ww  more  saoh 
draiU,  and  the  credit  the  hooie  idU  haidly  sat- 
tun  the  shock."  '  ■  -  t 

Thongh  outwardly  So  c^m.  so  tranotul,  in  thaj 
presence  of  threatemng  ruin,  tne,  olnar.'^e  vjf.vl 
the  senior  partner  expressed  the  intensity  of  the 
grief  brooding  in  his  soul,  as  the  first  ;vibratioBs  of 
tne  earthquake  which  might  hurl  dqwn  the  iple»  - 
did  edifice  k^areid  by  energy,  peraevehuce,  and 
unrivalled  skill,  seemed  to  warn  him*  ,«f  the  ^ 
proaching  catastrophe.  The  tightnessof  the  'otmj 
market,  uw  impossitulity  uoootiatiifg  loaaa.iaw- 
eient  to  meet  ^e  emeivency,  the  genenl  coa^^cn 
of  distress-  in  financial, wcjwi  an  di^wnfion  to 
hoard  in  preference  to  speeiUate,  a  sore  i^ptoas  tf 
the  diBteruffatiwi  of  cndit  in  saasona  of  distnihsBos, 
—  all  these  causa  cpmlnned  to  render  the  posiiioB 
of  the  £rm  one  of  extreme  peril,  should  the  piesent 
unewy.  rartless  feetim  of  dqwaitors  assome  the  as- 
pect of  a  run.  Whiut  the  junior  partner  of  dte 
firm  remained  thf^htfidly  sitent  after  theciuefbsd 
spoken,  a  tall  stout  man  of  florid  complexion  tor 
tered  toe  room,  exclaiming :  "  Well,  thjs  if  ^njing 
the  joke  too  fiur  *-  Her«'s  a  draft  from  Guotofi  & 
Ca  for  eighty  thoOsan^  poapd*.   Confound  tfaeml" 

An  exdamation,  almoit  a  groan,  esc^ied  the  %s 
of  the  semor  partnec,  - whilst  an  audible  backvud 
biesstng  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  fiety  jnaioL 
HThe-mean^iapted  hoimdal  Olusa  an  ths  vt^ 
men  to'  whom  we  advanced  twenty  thousand,  ant 
a  month  ago*  to  save  their  cre^" 

*'Hav»you  sueoeedod  in*nen»tiatiiu;  the  bu 
with  Messrs.  Mantel,  Ferguson  ?^  aaked  the  senior 
partner,  calmly. 

"I4o;  they  will  not  advance  a  stiver  oa  say 
terms." 

The  heads  of  the  firm  regarded  each  othw  in 
blank  dismvy.  , 

"  How  long  oan  we  bold  out,  Ferguson  ?  " 
Harley  of  his  portly  coadjutor. 

'*  Really  can't  say.  If  the  mob  rush  in,  we  laast 
throw  up  the  cards,"*  replied  the  osaaUy  cbeetfid 
Ferguson,  moodily. 

A  knock  at  the  door  internipteil  the  conference- 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Hariey,  impatiently. 

The  dow  opened,  and  the  cashier  presented  hioi. 
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self,  with  a  profound  bow  to  the  throe  priestB  of 
Mainmon. 

"  Well,  Marlcham,  what  is  it  ?  "  inquired  Barley, 
liruequel}'. 

"  Five  kundred  tliouuuid  poaad«  pud  in  Shr 
Anthony  Griphall,"  returned  the  cashier,  simid^. 

The  heads  of  the  firm  regarded  eaeh  oiher  in  si- 
lent attoaishment  This  large  ram  of  money  ji^ed 
at  their  diaposal,  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  when,  by 
its  jndicioos  use,  min  mi^t  be  amted,  tke  criiu 
bricked  over,  the  cr«dit  S  the  houM  saved  I  The 
impetuous  l^rley  first  broke  the  dlence. 
A  godsend,  by  Jove !    A  miracle  I " 

"  Queer,  certainly,"  remarked  Fei;g;tisoii.  "  What 
Bome-  people  would  call  an  intorposiUon  of  Provi- 
dence., The  iact  is,  I  suppose,  that  old  Griphall 
stands  to  lose  the  balf-DuUion  or  ever  by  the  pruh  of 
the  Lombard  firm." 

The  senior  partner  looked  |i;raTe;  the  boon  con- 
ferred by  the  celebrated  ipilh<maire  might  relieve 
his  mind,  but  the  circomstaDce  was  not  alhwjother 
Goothiqg'  ^ .  his  pride.  X>%  the  othw  hand,  the 
baronet  n^l^t  not.  be*  acquainted  with  the  pecu* 
liarly  tmtfktis&ctory  pooditioor  of  the~  firm,  conae- 
oB^tlj  ^lOil.npt  .4ruoi:  of  Uw.  benefit  it  Would 
4anve-fM^  this  dofioMt  of  half  a  million  of  oash. 
.  **  Wh^ver  may  ite  Sir  jlnthoay's  rsaoc^ns,  gen* 
tinmen,  nothing  cap^be  xaote  opportune  tfian  the 
facing  of  this  amount  pf  cash  at  our  disiKwal.  A 
&w  honn  more  will  dectda,  fiot  perhaps  our  fate, — I 
trust  there'is  ao  retd  danger  of  that,  — but  whether 
we  are, to  be  subyect'  tO'  the  infiiction  of  a  run 
which  yQ:VBe  iU  prepared,  at  present,  to  naeeti"  i»> 
marked  ti^  yen^able  heifl  of  the  6xm  with  an  air 
of  eomaseLC^rattlation.;  " 

At  t4at  moment,  another  kaocLjC  the  door  an- 
noanoed  -a  ■  vwitor,  t^e  commaod  to  enter  being 
nllowed  by  the  immi^iate  ^pearance  of  the  lank, 
raw-boned,  latge-featurstl  Scotch  clerk,  the  butt  of 
tbe  em[doyees,  the  Itauding  joke  of  the  yoanger 
br^neb^  of  the  eatAlisbment,  aad  a  youth  looked 
upon  vrith  no  rery  favonU^  ^yea  fay  tbs  aapmor 
emcweof  llie  bank. '  ■ 

**  WelL  what  do  ^.waak?"  ia^idied  Hailey, 
with  a  slight  sneer  on  his  handaoiM  Iras. 

The  ecotchmae,  whOse  awe  in  tbe  preseoya  of 
the  magnates  somewha^  disturbed  bis  equanimity, 
stood  twisting  tus  thatnbs.and'fhuffling  his  feet  lo 
a-  highly  nwvous  sia^&f  \tui  ns  .clear  gray  eyes 
maiocaiQed,  oevertheleasr  thf t  so^t  of,  fudqiqadenee 
and  mastery  of  his  tbou^Mi  indicative  q8  a  ahiewd, 
able,  deterinined  mind.      >  • 

"I  have  a  coftmaBicaiUtm  to  naks,  gentle- 
men —  " 

"Then  main  it  at  onoal"  «»lai«ed - Hariey, 

angrily. 

.  "  Let  the  poor  lad  alone,  Harley,"  muttered  the 
good-natured  Feiguson  to  his  irascible  partner. 

The  Seotehman,  howvTcrT  fixad  his  kem  ejea  on 
the  bead  c^tfae  firm,  and  continued:  "This  h^- 
millioQ  just  pa^  in  by  a  gentleman  npnaanting 
Sir  Anthony  (zripfaall  is  a  pfot — " 

"A  what?  "cried  Harley. 

"  A  {dot,  a  dodge,  designed  to  bring  ruin  upon 
the  firm,  gentlemen  1 "  relied  the  Scotchman,  eio- 
pbatically. 

The  effect  of  this  statement  upon  the  three  part- 
ners WHS  electrical  :'tbe  two  younger  men,  with  in- 
credulity and  wrath  stamped  on  their  features, 
seemed  about  to  immolate  the  venturous,  youngster 
to  the  manes  of  lUiel ;  but  the  senior  torned  deadly 
pale. 


"This  is  a  veiy  serious atatenupt,  young  man," 
said  the  latter,  solemnlf .  "  How  aif  you  pr^tared 
to  substantiate  it  ?  "  . 

The  coftitenance  of  die  clerk  clouded ;  a  look  of 
dottb^  fear,  and  perplexity  augured  iU  icv  that  can- 
dor naturally  to  be  expected  oa  sooh  momentoos 
occasion. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  sud  after  a  short  pause,  during 
which  his  emotion  was  punftiUy  Tiubte  to  the  ex- 
perienced glances  of  his  superiors,  *I  most  throw 
myself  upon  your  generoHty.  How  I  became  pos- 
sessed of  this  secret,  I  cannot  reveal.  I  have  few  it 
my  dnty  to  warn  yon  of  the  true  natore  of  this 
transaction.  I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  (tf  my 
statement;  but  time  can  alone  prove  its  truth. 
Within  one  fortnight  from  this  date,  evety  penny  of 
that  half-million  will  be  withdrawn  at  one  draft. 
Gentlemen,  I  implore  you  to  be  careful" 

Tbe  earnestness  with  which  this  address  was  de- 
livered; the  entire  coQvictioa  clearly  manifested  iti' 
his  manner  that  what  be  stated  was  the  sim^^  fact ; 
and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  any  conceivable  mo- 
tive on  his  part  for  conwcting  such  an  extraordinary 
falsehood, — produced  a  sii^lar  effect  upon  his 
hearers.  / 
What  the  devil  do  yoa  mean  ?  Wh did-  you 
learn  this  rigman^  <»  nonsenae?"  ag|udUij)  Qowr, 
temptiXHU  jftfley.  <  ■ 

t*I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say;  air,"  retetn^.^Mi 
clerk,  respectfully  but  firmly. 

"  But,  man,  you  don't  expect  us  to  ^tqa  to  meik , 
a  cock-and-btdl  story  wttbont  a  tittle  of  cofrobbra^e ' 
evidence!"  said  Ferguson,  soddeely  facing -raua^^ 
and  endeavoring  to  stare  the  poor  fellow  out  of 
countenance,  u  such  were  tbe  mttfi^o,  it;MHeHy 
failed ;  the  whole  soul  of  the  clerk  ww  e^iaceRtraUwi 
in  one  atreonous  desire  to  have  his  w^rd-of-if  a^^iBg," 
heeded  by  tbe  senior  partner,  and  his'-grayioy.es; 
were  fastened  eagerly  upon  the  Yaoje^ble  ^e  tofi 
that  dignitary. 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  the  last  speal^,  be; 
merely  said :  "  I  have  done  my  duty,  4ii  i  I  Ch  do. 
nonuwe." 

Hie  head  of  the  firm  turned  to  tlie  caahin,,wiio. 
had  renuuned  a  nieat  but  interested,  s^tatoc  of; 
the  foregdng  scene,  his  eye  intently •eerutu^^^tk^; 
hard,  coarse  features  of  the  Scotchman,,  atf  if 'TQa^-' 
ing  as  in  a  book  the  workings  cS  b<s  Bii|id. '  -  •  - 

"  What  is  your  ofiiium  c^this.aff^,-]Ia>kham  ?" 
asked  the  foHoer.  ,      i :  :    -  .    '  • 

The  cashier'  bowed,  as  W43.  his  ;*eQ4  wben-.a^-. 
dressing  the  arch-priest  of.Man|n)pn;.^9d 't^l^i^gi 
the  ^n  from  behind  his  ear,  <9  I'f  fa^'tjH^ag  it  ini 
lus  buyers  to  baJanee  bis  ^I^h,' repji^d.: ."  |t  is  a-, 
mysterious  case,  sir,  certainly. ,  thi^  lyouiii^  'man, 
seems  to  me  to  hai^  acted  very  prppei^y-iv  tl|Upj 
ctKiuog  forward,  provided,  of  ooepsc^  that 'l^s  state- 
ment be  true.  On  i^at  point,  I  $p  f)f  qpinioD,  froni 
my  knowledge  of  bis  integrity,  hpii«s^,.wid  general 
good  conduct,  that  h  ii  true  thus'^,  —  ttamely,- 
tnat  he  is  fully  persuaded  of  its  tru^^  ;  • 

"  The  grounds  upon  "which  his  waniBa  has  been 
formed  are  not  shown,  consequently,  tl|e.  question 
appears  to  me  to  be  —  whether,  Mr,.yqu  oaa  have 
aumcient  confidjance  in  his  judgme^t'te.-fyit  ;^mo  his 
w^vning ;  or  whether,  taking  into  ooQsi^^fa^on  the 
high  charaot^r,  and  so  forth,  of  Sir  Anttoiy/^jirip- 
bfO],  you  would  not  be  justified  in  setting,  a^de  this 
accttsaUon  as  the  reaulc  of  a  misconceptioo,  or  what 
not,  of  the  real  faeta^  on  the  part  of  this  yoiuKi 
man." 

The  cashier  bad  ooaynencad  life  as  a  lawyer's 
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clerk,  hence  tb«  logical  etyla  of  hifl  Bpeech,  which 
had  a  TSiy  diverae  effect  upon  the  three  princip^. 

Confound  the  fellow  I  Send  him  to  Jhe  right 
about  wiUi  hia  twaddle  uid  tomfoc^ery,"  <%ed  Har- 
ley,  eying  the  delinquent  with  no  kuauy'^anea. 

"  The  cash  woald  set  m  squre  again  I  nmuked 
Ferguson,  tboaghtfuUy. 

"  Grendemen,  Mid  the  senior  partner,  raising 
hinuelf  in  hia  chair  with  an  air  of  decimon,  "  I  can- 
not agree  with  yon.  Ihe  itA  m  too  ^mendotu  to 
be  li^tiy  ran.  At  present,  as  far  as  we  Can  jud^ 
there  is  no  imme^te  duller  to  onr  credit ;  with 
the  exception  of  that  Mavj  draft  of  Measra. 
Gnnton's  &  Co^  the  monung  has  pawed  qmetily. 
I  must  innst  upon  ezercinng  mj  anthwitjr  as  head 
of  this  firm.  The  eircnmstances,  I  aUow,  are  iax- 
traordinar;',  but  capaUe  of  easy  solutioa.  The 
young  man  states  that  within  one  fortniebt  from 
this  cUte  the  whole  of  this  money  will  be  wiudrawn, 
with  the  intention  of  utterly  raining  our  credit, 
nnce,  in  these  times  and  under  these  difficulties, 
were  we  to  appropriate  this  large  sum,-  the  proba- 
bilities of  our  being  able  to  meet  such  a  Arm  are 
very  proUematical  indeed.  If,  then,  this  occnn  of 
which  be  has  warned  us,  he  merits  reward  and  grata- 
tnde ;  if  his  storr  turns  out  to  be  false,  he  receives 
hSB  disdiaif^  Meanwhile,  I  need  hardly  impress 
npon  yoor  minds,  genUemen,  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing  this  oommunication  a  close  secret.  As  to  the 
money,  you  will-  place  it  in  a  separate  chest,  Mark- 
bam  :  label  it,  and  see  that  not  a  fkitluu  of  it  is 
toaobed  till  the  period  of  probation  hae  eupeed.  — 
Yoong  man,  yon  may  leave  us.** 

The  firm  of  Overplus  &  Co.  still  floated ;  boister- 
ous  were  the  waves,  high  Hbe  winds,  crippled  the 
vessel,  but  yet,  on  that  sea  of  disaster,  like  a  noble 
baril  under  jurV'^nasts,  rode  the  once  stately  house  of 
the  venerable  banker.  Here  a  crash,  an^  there  a 
crash,  —  here  ruin,  and  there  a  wreck.  Aroond  and 
afar  off  the  soond  of  falling  edifices  rang  the  knell  of 
others,  each  involving  its  fellow  in  remoiaeless  doom. 
Each  day-dawn  brought  fresh  tidings  of  credit  shat- 
tered, enterprises  collapsed,  banks  smashed ;  whilst, 
athwart  the  gloom,  like  s  flash  of  forked  lightning, 
the  horrid  glam  of  smcidestrack  consterutioa  in  tM 

Snblie  mii^  Amid  the  huriy-borly  of  commercial 
isaster,  the  high  character  of  the  senior  partner, 
his  strict  probity,  his  known  reeourcee,  sod  adnmwl- 
edged  skill  in  controlling  the  storm,  and  piloting 
htt  craft  through  the  shoals  and  qnidmenm  of  €• 
nance,  had  enabled  the  firm  to  hold  its  own,  and  by 
opposing  a  cool  calm  front  to  panic,  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  minds  of  the  most  timid.  A  remark- 
able instanoe  of  this  occurred  daring  the  very  heat 
of  the  conflict  between  oantion  and  confidence. 

A  gentleman  entered  the  bank  one  moraing  widi 
the  intention  of  withdrawing  a  considerable  anm, 
unted  to  take  this  step  by  uie  solicitations  of  his 
wife.  The  senior  partner  noticed  his  appearance, 
came  forward  ana  greeted  him.   The  gentleman, 

Pared  for  war,  hardened  his  heart  against  an  ap- 
for  meixnr,  and  tbonriit  of  his  wife.  To  Us  aa- 
tonishment,  the  bead  ot  the  firm,  addressing  one  of 
die jMninff  eaAien,  requested  him  to  attend  to  tiie 
iacUrianaiin  qnestion,  directly  adding :  Plenty  of 
mmeyt  my  dear  rir,  —  plenty  in  the  cellars : 
no  rooumnience  in  ibe  worid  I "  an  assnmption  of 
oncoQcera  which  so  operated  npon  the  mind  of  the 
oUent,  that  he  bowed  nimself  out,  preferrii^  to  en- 
counter a  curtain  lectnre  to  stoltifymg  lus  own  inte* 
meni  as  to  the  stalufity  of  the  flini  of  OveRftos  & 


Co.    Still,  the  inconvenience  and  anxiety  to  the 

Sartners  was  almost  intolerable  ;  and  as  day  sftir 
ay  pMsed,  and  Sir  Antfaony  gave  no  sign,  whiht, 
to  the  chagrin  and  mortification  of  Harley,  the  cask 
which  would  have  instantly  relieved  tibem  of  all 
trouble  was  lying  untouched  in  the  coffers,  that 
gentleman  vented  hia  spleen  npon  the  anfortunate 
Scotehman,  leading  him  such  a  life  of  misery  as  only 
the  conscioosneas  ^rectitude,  and  perhaps  the  de- 
ore  of  triumph  over  lus  adversary,  could  akma 
have  enabled  nim  to  snstain.  Whatever  provoea- 
tion  the  elei^  might  have  given,  however  oingree- 
aUe  the  wanuiw  to  the  sanguine  junior  partner,  vet 
it  mdoonded  litde  to  tiie  credit  of  the  latter  Oat 
he  dioold  have  gloated  over  the  aj^roaching  imsery 
of  dismissal,  which  seoued  the  meviUUe  cease- 
qdence  of  the  Scotehman's  ftlsdiood. 

But  Harley  seemed  to  have  taken  a  penonalriew 
of  the  matter ;  the  tnie  reason  of  bis  bitteneea 
agunst  McAdam  being  (he  deference  paid  to  hm 
story  by  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  the  adoption  by 
that  spacious  veteran  of  an  antagonistic  line  of  p(»- 
icj.  So  far  had  Harley  carried  uis  fec^iiqf,  that  on 
several  occasions  of  preesing  danger  he  had  boldly 
advocated  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  tu 
baronets  depont  to  meet  the  eroerg«tcy ;  bot  in 
vun ;  his  coadjutor  renuuned  firm ;  and  even  Fer- 
gnson  expressed  a  donbt  as  to  the  advisriiiBty  of 
meddli^  with  the  monfliy  till  the  wppcHnted  time  had 
expired.  Sneh  was  the  state  of  alBun  <»  die  mom- 
ii^  of  the  eventftd  d^^  which  was  to  decide  tke 
ftitoreof  BloAdam.  The  partnenwexeaMemUedin 
solemn  conclave,  ready  to  pass  sentence  on  tbecnl- 
prit,  or  to  coi^ratolato  themselvea  on  an  eseape 
fywa  certun  destructiou.  "  Ha,  ha  t "  laxwhed  Bar- 
ley, moekingly,  **  that  yonng  eoonndrd  lua  been 

faying  a  deep  game,  depend  upon  it.    On  my  Bft, 
believe  the  fellow  is  a  spy,  a  sneaking,  Jesoitif^ 
hy]pcrite,  who  has  been  dwng  his  ntmost  to  nna 

"  Yon  are  too  hard  upon  flie  poor  fcUow,"  re- 
mained Fergason,  a  kind-hearted,  generonaly 
posed  man.   *'  As  Markbam  said,  eren  if  the  affair 
does  not  tarn  ont  as  MeAdam  anticipated,  yet  the 
reasons  for  lus  statement  may  be  validf." 

"Valid  or  not,  I  stick  to  mr  text  Eitherhegim 
na  satisfitotory  evidence  of  this  plot,  this  vetr  iij, 
or  he  leaves  onr  service,"  end  Hariey,  haughtily. 

"I  wreewith  Fergtnon;  yon  are  nojosttothii 
Scoteh  lad.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  onr  credit  kis 
been  npbdd  witbont  the  aid  of  this  money.  I  can- 
not believe  that  McAdam  has  been  actuated  by  $bj 
bat  ffood  motives,"  remarked  the  senior  partner. 

"You  are  both  blind,  completely  bknd,  to  Ae 
fact  of  the  ease :  I  beKeve,  on  my  conscience,  that 
tbe  fellow  put  us  off  with  this  trumped-up  stO|7 
kMv  to  prevent  onr  ntaKaing  the  caab,"  psmtM 
Harley. 

"  ill  ten  yon  what  it  u,  Harley,"  said  Feignaon, 
promptly,  "lH  bet  yon  a  thousand  pounds  that 
this  fdfow  clears  lumaelf,  ather  by  the  aetosl 
event  or  by  satisfactory  explanatioD." 

"  Done  I  **  cried  the  fiery  jnnior. 

**  Gentlemen,  you  forget  yonneivaa :  tUi  ii  no 
place  fer  gamUing,"  remarked  the  head  ef  tfca 
firm,  rebukingly.  Come,  let  ns  diniuss  As  no- 
ject,  and  proceed  to  business." 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  trio  commenced  tteit 
labtm  when  the  cashier  entered  the  roooL 

**WeU,  ,  what  is  it?"  inqmred  the 

senior  putner,  removing  hia  glaaaes  fern  bis  nos^ 
and  IftMihig  back  in  his  chair. 

DlQltiiiod  by 
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"  A  draft  for  five  hnndred  thousand  poands  from 
Sir  Anthony  GriphaU,"  sud  the  cuhier,  quietly. 

The  partners  ^anced  at  each  other,  astounded. 

"  Eh?  you  're  jtdting  iurely  1 "  exclaimed  Harley, 
whose  face  wore  a  somewhat  diee|nah,  crestfallen 
expression. 

"  Here  it  is,  sir ;  yon  can  inspect  it  yooiselC" 

The  senior  partner  was  deejay  ntoved ;  his 
venerable,  kindly  visage  cltwded  over  with  just 
indignation,  not  nnmingled  with  alum;  but  grad- 
ually utffer  at  the  ban  treaoheiy  of  the  renowiwd 
firm  of  Gtqthall  overcame  all  couidentioiu  of  prtF 
dence. 

"  Fay  the  money,  Mark  ham,  every  Arthiiw,  ioBt 
as  they  sent  it  Lai  me  know  when  the  (ueifc  is 
ready  to  Uave.** 

"  Wdl,  Barley,  how  do  you  feel  ?  a  trifle  lighter  ?  " 
exclaimed  Fei^uaon,  as  tlie  cashier  retired. 

"  Yee,  I  cooTess  that  I  was  wrong.  What  a 
dastardly  trick  of  that  shrivelled-up  old  acamp,  Sir 
AnUiony  I 

'  "  A  crad,  crael  plot,  Harley,"  said  the  heed  of 
the  firm,  sadly.  But  for  the  warning  given  w,  it 
would  have  been  but  too  successfuL" 

'<  No  doubt  of  it,  —  not  a  shadow  of  doid>t  about 
it,"  agreed  Ferguson. 

"Hie  old  rascal  ought  to  be  boiwwhi|i|ied.  A 
thousand,  waen't  it,  Hariey  7  H«,hal" 

The  cashier  announced  that  Sir  Anthiwr*s  clerk 
was  preparing  to  leave  with  Uie  cash,  llie  head 
of  the  firm  jMssed  into  the  outer  office,  and  con- 
fronted the  clerk  of  the  renowned  mlllionnaire. 

*<  Tell  Sir  Anthony,  with  my  comj^iments,  that 
he  has  not  racceeded  in  effecting  the  ruin  of  his 
earliest  benefactor,"  said  the  old  man,  sternly ;  then, 
taking  no  further  heed  of  the  astonished  messei^rer, 
retraced  his  steps  into  his  mnctum,  after  beckoamg 
the  Scotchman,  McAdam,  to  follow  hioL  Having 
seated  himself,  he  addressed  Ae  latter:  "We  are 
much  indebted  to  yon,  Mr.  McAdam,  for  saving  us 
from  a  very  unjdeaaant  predicament;  bnt  before 
expresniv  our  sense  of  the  ohli^dion  nnder 
whieh  we  labor,  in  a.  praedeal  manner,  we  sboold 
wish  to  leain  fimn  yonr  l^w  the  sooroe  whence 
yon  obtuned  the  inftnnation  requisite  to  put  w  on 
our  ^urd." 

MFrom  my  sister's  husband,  »r,  who  is  a  clerk  in 
the  employ  U  the  baronet,  aiid  who  will  certainly 
be  dischai^d,  now  that  the  secret  of  Che  plot  is 
made  known." 

"  We  will  provide  ibr  him,"  remaned  the  senior 
partner,  shortly.   "  Well,  eir^  what  eke  ?  " 

"  My  brother-in-law  was  dintng  at  a  cofiee-house 
in  Cbeapside,  when  he  overheard  a  oonversaUon 
between  the  baronefs  confidential  clerk  and  the 
baronet's  nephew,  implying  the  intention  of  Sir 
Anthony  to  ruin  yon,  if  poauble;  this  being  in 
revenge  for  a  slight  you  once  put  upon  him  in  the 
Stock  Exchange,  many  years  agOL  S&j  brother  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  mention  tlie  circumstance  to 
me,  nnder  a  pronuse  not  to  reveal  hii  name,  in 
order  that  I  might  put  you  on  your  guard,  nr." 

"How  will  this  amct  your  biother4n-]aw ? " 
asked  Harley. 

"  He  was  soen  the  tiro  gentlemen,  and,  though 
he  appeared  wholly  anconscions  of  their  prosence, 
their  sn^dons  were  evidently  aroused;  in  fact, 
they  have  kept  tiieir  eyes  upon  him  ever  siaoeb" 

"  We  shall  not  foiget  you,  Mr.  McAdam,"  re- 
marked the  head  of  the  firm,  as  he  dgned  the  young 
man  to  retire. 

Nor  did  he  forget  lum ;  for  within  a  tesw  years  of 


the  extraor^nary  attempt  to  ruin  the  firm  Over- 
us  &  Co.  by  Sir  Antnony  Giiphall,  the  name  of 
ector  McAdam  was  enrolled  among  the  partners 
of  that  once  more  flourishing  concern ;  toe  next 
junior,  Harley,  having  atoned  fw  his  harshness  by 
Bopporting  UbB  Seotounan^  interests  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion. 


FOBEIGN  NOTES. 

BKOWHiNa'8  new  poem  is  the  Ikerary  sansstim 
of  the  sesson. 

Thk  Song  of  Miriam,  an  unknown  work  of  Schu- 
bert, was  recently  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Crystal  Palaoe,  London. 

M.  Sabdou  lately  read  his  new  play  of  the  De- 
vote at  the  Grymnase.  It  was  received  with  entfauri- 
asm,  and  is  said  to  be  likely  to  prove  one  the 
great  successes  of  the  winter  season. 

The  Eeho^  Uie  new  evening  London  paper,  is 
printed  by  two  of  Marinoni's  machines,  wnich  are 
said  to  be  capable  of  producing  80,000  copies  an 
hour.  A  press  to  produce  subKribers  at  a  similar 
rate  would  not  be  a  bad  invention. 

Mozabt's  monument  in  Vienna,  injured  some 
months  a^,  has  been  despoiled  by  unscrupu- 

lous admirers.  The  medallion  portrait  of  the  com- 
poser, a  caodetabntm,  and  an  inscription,  all  in 
oronze,  have  been  carried  off  bodily. 

Thk  London  Booksell^  says  that,  "  The  New 
En^and  Tragedies,"  by  Longfellow,  contain  *'  pas- 
sages of  grace  and  tenderness  equal  to  any  of 
his  previous  woiks ;  and  one  of  the  scenes  in  '  En- 
ifioott '  could  hardly  be  surpassed  fbr  tender  pathos 
by  any  living  poet." 

The  Figaro  having  mentioned  a  rumor  of  the 
ap^roaclung  imblication  of  MdUe.  Scbnuder's  Me- 
moirs, she  writes  in  reply :  "  I  do  not  find  that  I 
have  sufficient  talent  to  compose  the  story  of  my  life, 
bat  I  have  quite  enough  not  to  allow  it  to  be  written 
by  any  other  penon.** 

Prkttt  Patti-Caux  is  going  to  St  Petersburg. 
This  was  known  before ;  out  a  piece  of  news  that 
has  painfully  surprised  the  Parisian  musical  public 
is,  that  she  has  signed  an  engagement  with  the  man- 
ager the  St  Feterabutg  Opera  which  binds  hv 
up  to  the  year  1871. 

In  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  M.  Bazille 
has  called  attention  to  a  new  disease  which  has 
attadced  the  vine  in  some  parts  of  France,  and 
which  is  found  to  be  rapidly  contagious.  This  dis- 
ease has  been  discovered  to  be  a  parasitic,  the  para- 
site being  a  species  <^  aphis. 

We  are  to  have  a  new  book  of  travels  from  Capt. 
Burton,  the  intrepid  traveller,  under  the  title  of 
"  Explorations  of  toe  Highlands  of  the  Brazil,"  with 
a  full  account  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  and 
of  an  expedition  down  the  great  river  Sa6  Fran- 
cisco, from  8ahar&  to  the  sea,  a  joomey  of  1,500 
miles,  in  a  canoe. 

Fahute  is  again  imminent  in  India.  The  failure 
of  the  crops  at  Jeypore,  according  to  the  English- 
man, has  been  almost  totaL  "  Should  rain  be  de- 
layed another  fbrtnigbt,"  says  the  Friend  of  India, 
"  nothing  can  save  the  country  from  a  lamentable 
fiumne.  Already,  at  tins  season  of  the  year,  whoi 
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pasturage  aboold  be  moat  abuKUtnt,  cattle  are  beios 
driven  away  in  vast  namben  towards  Bandelcand 
and  Malwa.  From  Marwar  a  atream  of  emur*tioQ 
flowl  nninteimptedly.  Strings  of  carta,  wit£  men, 
and  eUldren,  are  to  be  met  with  on  all 
ndea,  flanng  Aom  their  iU-ftted  country." 

The  loi^f4alked-<tf  French  expedition  to  the 
North  iPide  la  at  length  about  to  start;  M.  Goatave 
Lambert  haa  succeeded  in  collecting  the  mm  he 
required,  namely  20,000f.,  to  defray  its  expenaea. 
He  is  now  at  Cherboui^,  anperinteDaing  the  equip- 
ment of  bis  vessel,  BigDi6cantly  cbriatMied  La  Foi, 
and  will  aail  eariy  io  un  ^ng  ibr  hia  adventurooa 
voyage. 

With  flie  reappearance  of  powdered  hur^  Lon- 
don aeema  to  be  readopUng  aome  other  of  the  ftab* 
iona  of  a  hundred  yed^  ago.  According  to  the 
English  journals,  the  streets  of  London  are  uiseTaced 
by  oatrages  which  a  little  while  ago  would  have 
been  considered  impossible;  and  the  highwayman 
on  conntiy  roads  u  again  becoming  an  inatitu- 
tion.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Reading,  a  mounted 
robber,  with  piMid  and  all  coaaplete,  has  nude 
hia  appearaooe,  to  the  oonstamatMm  of  the  way- 
fareia. 

Tns  eminent  jurist,  M.  Heorion  de  Penaey,  ex* 
pressed  himaelf  as  follows  to  MM.  La^ac^  Ghaptal, 
and  Berthollet,  three  of  the  most  diatingo^&ed  men 
of  science  of  their  day :  "  I  re^rd  tib»  dneoTerr  of  a 
dish  as  a  far  more  interesting  event  Aan  the  discov- 
ery of  a  star;  for  we  have  dways  stars  enough,  bat 
we  can  never  have  too  many  dishes."  The  Leader 
dedicates  to  the  memory  of  M.  de  Penaey  a  diaoov- 
ery  recently  made  bv  M.  Deamartis,  namely,  that 
the  galls  of  the  Lotui  ^taiUniig  are  valoaUe  in  ootdc- 
ery,  having  a  flavor  rcaemUing  that  of  the  beat  Ftti- 
grad  tnifaia< 

The  ftrat  number  of  Der  Salon — the  clever  Ger- 
man monthly  magazine  edited  by  Dr.  Juliua  Boden- 
beig  —  contained  a  poem  by  the  great  lyrist,  Gwbel, 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Geibel  hailed 
the  King  as  the  head  dTfree  and  constitutional  Ger^ 
many :  an  offence  for  which  the  singular  sovereign 
of  Bavaria  has  taken  away  the  poet's  pension.  Gei- 
bel has  left  Munich;  and  his  fellow  poet,  Beyae, 
has  thrown  up  His  salary  and  place  at  Court,  on  the 
gronnd  that  he  shares  the  sentiment  uttered  by  G^- 
bel  in  bis  stirring  lines.  Thus,  W  an  act  of  unmiti- 
gated folly  on  the  Kiuff'a  put,  B&nich  haa  lost  her 
two  ehief  literary  eelebritiea,  FoWc  optiwm  in 
Bavaria  strongly  condemna  the  act 

Whex,  some  ^ears  ago,  the  chamberlain  of  the 
wife  of  Louia  Philippe,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  Tras- 
lin,  murdered  the  Duchess,  he  was  convicted  for  the 
murder,  and  condemned  to  death.  He  committed 
suicide  in  prison,  so  at  least  it  was  said,  and  thus  the 
abame  of  a  great  nobleman  <^  the  court  appearing  on 
the  scaffold  was  prevented.  But  there  ware  many 
who  did  not  believe  the  story,  and  asserted  that  the 
Duke  was  atill  alive.  For  aome  yeara  a  man,  aaid 
to  be  a  Frenchman,  lived  in  Gower  Street,  in  Lon- 
don, and  who  waa  known  in  the  napihboihDod  hf 
the  name  •*  The  Evil  Conscience.'*  This  man  hu 
,1a8t  shot  himself.  No  papers  were  fband  after  his 
death.  All  that  waa  discovered  was  a  copy  of  a 
work  by  Bemardin  de  St  Kenre,  in  a  ckMet,  and 
on  the  titlepage  was  written  *' Chmseul-Tnulin, 
1883." 


ohea  an  excellent 
of  the  wild  jnmng  SbnjiBa  of 


Th« 
apro^  of^  the 
Hastinga. 

"  Not  to  apeak  of  the  Marquiaate,  which  waa  nnta^ 
portant  Lord  Hastings,  twentieth  or  so  Baron  Grey 
de  Ruthyn,  and  fourteenth  or  so  Earl  of  Loudoun, 
mth  a  fortune  nominally  of  £  30,000  a  year,  and 
really  of  about  £16,000,  had,  at  twenty-one,  a  poa- 
tkm  which  can  be  equalled  only  in  the  Unitad 
Kin^om,  youth,  health,  wealth,  distinction,  and 
politieal  power.  Evei^  sodety  was  open  to  him, 
any  mamage  easy  to  him,  any  fbrm  of  life  iwanble 
to  him,  and,  to  crown  all,  in  the  effml  to  attain  any 
pontion  in  tlw  State  be  waa  from  the  &it  when 
other  and  suoceaafbl  men  are  at  fortv-five.  He 
must  have  had  aonad  bruns  too,  originally,  to  have 
suoeeeded  aa  he  did  ftr  two  yeara,  and  a  coortte 
which,  wretchedly  as  it  was  tued,  it  is  diflicah  Mr 
Englishmen  not  to  admire, — a  courage  which  we 
may  call  reoklesanesa,  bat  which  was,  externally  at 
least,  very  like  the  fbrtitnde  under  advernty  of  bet- 
ter men,  and  which  in  any  line  of  life  would  have 
doubled  hb  powers.  He  chose  the  *  excttiog*  life, 
found  it  a  bore,  tried  to  escape  ennvi  by  plunging 
deeper,  found  that  a  bore  too,  and  died  at  twenty- 
aix  without  having  even  achieved  success  in  hia  own 

Kor  walk,  without  having  won  the  stake,  witiioat 
ving  achieved  the  blae  nbbw  of  the  TuH;  with- 
out having  earned  the  poor  right  to  populari^ 
among  turf  men.  Six  yean  of  extremelv  litUe  eo- 
j<7ment — for  he  cannot  have  anjwed  his  owa 
atrociously  vulgar  lamahnea  —  ended  in  the  total 
ruin  i£  a  great  nooaa  as  dd  aa  the  dynasty.  Iha^ 
■wMiXy  apart  from  the  mwal  aqieot  of  the  maltar, 
u  die  aort  of  result  the  infinite  majori^  of  sock 
men  get  oot  (rf  such  lives.  Here  and  there,  onee  « 
twice  in  a  centnry,  a  Lord  Saltire  may  turn  op, 
but  even  amons  the  minority  <tf  sneceeafiu  nea  tke 
result  is  usnal^  a  Steyne.  Is  it  worth  whila  to 
risk  five  chances  of  ruin  for  a  sixth  chance  of  devd- 
oping  into  a  Steyne?  To  ontsiden  the  odds  sseai 
eertuoly  a  little  heavy." 

In  the  course  of  a  htstorr  of  the  tmf  career  of 
the  luckless  young  man,  ue  Newa  g^res  a  fanaf 
sketch  of  hia  last  days. 

"  The  late  Marquis  had  been  abroad  all  the  son- 
mer  in  his  yacht,  but  no  northern  breezes  could  fan 
him  back  to  hedth.  He  came  to  DoocMter  froai 
Norway  on  entehee,  and  looking  very  ill  and  dop- 
vous,  and  well  be  miRfat,  as,  inatead  of  han^  a  St 
L^er  wioner,  he  had  only  the  lean  comfort  (tf  a 
veterinary  certificate  from  Mr.  MavtH*.  At  As 
First  October  he  was  on  Newmarket  heath  in  a 
baAet  carriage,  which  he  ooljrqaittedtosay  a  word 
to  the  pretty  Athena,  *  which  once  waa  aiaie  of 
mine,'  when  ahe  waa  ted  back  a  winner.  As  at 


Doncaster,  he  did  not  ^  beyond  *  a  pony  *  or  two. 

*  Mind,  I 'm  to  have  this  paid,*  sud  one  Ring  man, 
when  he  booked  it  to  him,  and  after  that  week  they 
saw  him  no  more.  Nearly  seven  seaaons  had  passed 
fa^  since  he  firat  came,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  fresh  fton 
Eton  to  Newmarket  \  and  he  left  it  a  ahattered  man, 
only  to  die.  He  apent  some  time  at  Folkestone, 
and  visited  town  for  a  few  daya  before  he  set  oat  Ar 
a  winter  ac^onm  with  hia  wifo  on  the  mie.  Soae 
f^  friendi  dared  to  hope  that  be  mttbt  cone  hack 
a  new  man,  aad  Uto  qmetly  in  faia  old  country  home, 
and  train  the  foab  by  Tlie  Duke.   It  was  not  to  be. 

*  AU  tUb  wheels  were  down,'  and  now  the  fbordi 
and  the  last  Harqnia  of  Hastily  <»]y  fins  in  race* 
oootie  story.** 


PrwMd  at  iht  Vmvmty  Pm^  CMMdpb  bf  Wttck,  Ugdew.  ft  CO,  Ar  VS^,  Onnd,  4  0« 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By   ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XXV,   

BOOH  BTASBURT  BUDKBS  HIB  PIPE. 

^ORA  Rowley,  when  she  vent  to  bed,  after  her 
walk  to  Niddon  Park  in  company  wiUi  Hu^h  Stan- 
bury,  waa  fill!  wrath  against  him.  Bnt  she  could 
not  own  her  anger  to  herself,  nor  could  she  even 
confess  to  herself,  —  though  ehe  was  breaking  her 
heart,  —  that  there  really  existed  for  her  the  slight- 
est cause  of  grief.  But  why  bad  be  been  so  stem  to 
her  V  Why  had  he  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  un- 
civil to  her  ?  He  htM  called  her  "  dainty,"  meaning 
to  imply  by  the  epithet  that  she  was  one  of  the  bnt^ 
terfltea  of  the  day,  caring  for  nothing  but  sunshine 
and  an  opportunity  of  fiutterlng  her  silly  wings. 
She  had  understood  well  what  be  meanL  Of  course 
be  was  right  to  be  cold  to  ber  if  his  heart  was  cold, 
but  he  need  not  hare  insulted  ber  by  his  iU-concealed 
Tcbakes.  Had  he  been  kind  to  her,  be  might  have 
rebnked  her  as  much  as  be  liked.  She  quite  ap- 
preciated the  delightful  intimacy  of  a  loving  word  of 
connsel  from  the  man  she  loved,  —  how  nice  it  is,  as 
it  were,  to  play  at  marriage,  and  to  bear  beforehand 
something  of  the  pleasant  weight  of  gentle  marital 
authority.  But  there  bad  been  nothing  of  that  in 
his  manner  to  ber.  He  had  told  her  that  she  was 
dainty,  —  and  had  so  told  it  her,  as  she  thought, 
that  she  might  learn  thereby,  that,  under  no  cir- 
cumstancea,  would  he  have  any  other  tale  to  tell 
her.  If  be  had  no  other  tale,  why  had  he  not  been 
silent  ?  Did  be  think  that  she  was  subject  to  his 
rebuke  merely  because  she  lived  under  his  moth- 
er's roof?  She  would  surely  show  bim  that  her  resi- 
dence at  the  Clock  House  gave  bim  no  such  author- 
ity over  her.  Then,  anudst  her  wrath  and  despair, 
she  cried  herself  asleep. 

While  she  was  sobbing  in  bed,  he  waa  sitUng,  with 
a  abort  Uack  pine  stuck  into  his  month,  on  the  coi^ 
ner  of  the  charchyard  wall  opposite.  Before  he  had 
left  the  house,  he  and  Priscilla  had  spoken  together 
for  some  minntes  about  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  Of  course  she  was  wrong  to  see  him,"  said  Pris- 
cilla.  "  I  hesitate  to  wound  her  by  bo  saying,  — 


though  I  did  tell  ber  so,  when  she  asked  me,  — 
because  I  think  she  has  been  ill  used.  But  she  oonid 
have  lost  nothing      declining  his  visit." 

"  The  worst  of  it  that  Trevelyan  swears  tint  he 
will  never  recmve  her  again  if  she  recaved  bim." 
'  <'  "Ha  most  nnswear  it,"  stud  Priscilla,  *'  that  is  all. 
It  is  ont  of  the  question  that  a  man  should  take  a 
girl  from  her  home,  and  make  her  his  wife,  and  then 
throw  ber  oif  for  so  little  of  an  offence  as  this.  She 
might  compel  bim  by  law  to  take  ber  back." 

"  What  would  she  get  hy  that  ?  " 

"  Little  enough,"  said  Priscilla ;  "  and  it  was  little 
enough  she  got  by  marrying  bim.  She  would  have 
had  bread,  and  meat,  and^  raiment  without  being 
married,  I  suppose." 

"  But  it  was  a  love-match." 

"  Yes ;  —  and  now  she  is  at  Nuncombe  Putney, 
and  he  is  roaming  about  in  London.  He  has  to  pa^ 
ever  so  much  a  year  for  hia  love-match,  and  she  ib 
crushed  into  nothing  by  it  How  long  will  she  have 
to  remain  here,  Hugh  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  sa^  r  I  suppose  ihere  is  no  reason 
against  her  remaining  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  ?  " 

"  For  me  personal^,  none.  Were  she  much  worse 
than  X  think  she  is,  I  should  not  care  in  the  least  for 
myself,  if  I  thought  that  we  were  doing  her  good,  — 
helping  to  bring  her  back.  She  can't  hurt  me.  I 
am  ao  nxed,  and  dry,  and  established,  that  nothing 
anybody  says  will  affect  me.  But  mamma  does  n't 
like  it" 

"  What  is  it  she  dislikes  ?  " 

"  The  idea  that  she  is  harboring  a  married  woman, 
of  whom  people  say,  at  loAst,  Uiat  she  has  a  lover." 

"  Is  she  to  be  turned  out  because  people  are  slan- 
derers? " 

**  Why  should  mamma  snffer  becanse  tlus  woman, 
who  is  a  stranger  to  her,  has  been  tmprndeiit  ?  If 
she  were  yonr  wife,  Hugh  —  " 

"GodUind!" 

"  If  we  were  in  any  way  boni^  to  her,  of  course 
we  would  do  our  doty.  But  if  it  makes  mamma 
unhappy,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  press  it  I  think 
Mrs.  Merton  has  spoken  to  her.  And  then  Aunt 
Stanbnry  has  written  snch  letters ! " 


•  Entered  *ooc«dliif  to  Act  of  OayeM,  in  tha  year  Co.,  In  tbaOkrfc'i  OIBeaof  On  Dtitriot  OoMtrftlw 
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"  Who  cares  for  Aant  Jemima  ?  " 

"ETBtybodj  care6  for  her, — except  70a  and  L 
And  now  this  man  who  has  been  here  asking  the 
■errant  qaestkms  has  uptet  her  greatly.  Even  yonr 
coming  has  done  so,  knowing,  aa  she  does,  that  70a 
have  come,  not  to  see  na,  bnt  to  make  inqoiries 
aboQt  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  She  is  bo  untied  hy  it 
that  ahe  does  not  aleep." 

"  Do  Tou  -wish  her  to  be  taken  away  at  once  ?  " 
asked  Hugh,  almost  in  an  angry  tone. 

"  Certainly  not.  Hiat  woold  be  impossible.  We 
have  agreed  to  take  her,  and  mnat  bear  with  it. 
And  I  would  not  have  her  moved  iirom  this,  if  I 
thoaght  that  if  she  stayed  awhile  it  mi^t  be  ar- 
ranged that  she  might  return  from  ns  direct  to  her 
hwBaad." 

"  I  shall  try  that,  of  course,  —  now." 

*'  But  if  he  will  not  have  her, — if  he  be  so  obsti- 
nate, so  foolish,  and  so  wicked,  —  do  not  have  her 
here  longer  than  you  can  help." 

Then  Hugh  explained  that  Sir  Marmaduke  and 
Lady  Bowley  were  to  be  in  England  in  the  spring, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  desiraUe  that  the  poor 
woman  should  not  be  sent  abroad  to  h»k  for  a  home 
before  that. 

"  If  it  must  be  so,  it  must,"  Blud  Ptiscilla.  "  But 
eight  months  is  a  long  time." 

ilugh  went  out  to  xmoke  hia  pipe  on  the  chnrch 
wall  in  a  moody,  unhappy  state  of  mind.  He  had 
btmed  to  have  done  so  well  in  r^ard  to  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan-  Till  he  had  met  Colonel  Osborne,  he  felt 
sore,  almost  ture,  that  she  wonid  have  refused  to  see 
that  pemimons  troufaler  of  the  pence  tif  femilies. 
In  this  he  fonnd  that  he  bad  been  disappointed ;  but 
he  had  not  expected  that  PrisciUa  would  have  been 
ao  much  opp<wed  to  the  arrangement  which  he  had 
made  about  the  bouse,  and  then  he  bad  been  buoyed 
np  by  the  anticipaUon  of  some  delight  in  meeting 
Nora  Sowley.  There  was,  at  any  rate,  the  excite- 
ment of  seeing  her  to  keep  his  spirits  irom  flagging. 
He  had  seen  ner,  and  had  had  the  opportumty  of 
which  he  had  so  long  been  thinking.  He  had  seen 
her,  and  had  had  every  possible  advantage  on 
bis  side.  What  could  any  man  desire  better  than 
the  privilege  of  wsSking  home  with  the  girl  he  loved 
through  country  lanes  of  a  summer  evening  ?  They 
had  been  an  hour  together, —  or  might  hare  been, 
had  he  chosen  to  prolong  the  interview.  But  the 
words  which  had  twen  spcdcen  between  them  had 
had  no  slightest  interest,  —  unless  it  were  that  they 
had  tended  to  make  the  interval  between  him  and 
her  wider  than  ever.  He  bad  uked  her,  —  he 
thought  that  he  had  asked,  —  whether  it  would 

Sieve  her  to  abandon  that  delicate,  dainty  mode  of 
e  to  which  ahe  had  been  accustomed  ;  and  she  bad 
replied,  that  she  would  never  abandon  it  of  her  own 
accord.  Of  course  she  bad  intended  him  to  take 
her  at  her  word. 

He  blew  forth  quick  clouds  of  heavy  smoke,  as  he 
attempted  to  make  himself  believe  that  this  was  all 
for  the  best  What  would  such  a  one  as  he  was  do 
with  a  wife  ?  Or,  seeing  as  he  did  see,  that  mar- 
riage itself  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  how  could 
it  be  good  either  for  him  or  her  that  they  should  be  tied 
together  by  a  long  engagement?  Sncfa  a  future  woold 
not  at  all  suit  the  purpose  of  his  lifb.  In  lus  life  ab- 
nlQte  freedom  woold  be  needed,  —  freedom  fivm 
unnecessary  ties,  freedom  firom  unnecessary  burdens. 
His  income  was  most  precarious,  and  he  certainly 
would  not  make  it  less  so  by  submission  to  any 
closer  literary  thraldom.  And  he  believed  hioaself 
to  be  ft  Bohemian, — too  much  of  a  Bohemian  to  en- 


joy  a  domestic  6reside  with  children  and  ApperB. 
To  be  &ee  to  go  where  he  liked,  and  when  he  liked ; 
to  think  as  he  pleased;  to  be  driven  nowhere  by 
conventional  rules ;  to  use  his  days,  Snndaya  as  well 
as  Mondays,  as  be  pleased  to  ose  them ;  to  turn  Be- 
publican,  if  hie  mind  should  take  him  that  way,  — 
or  Quaker,  or  Mormon,  or  Red  Indian,  if  he  wished 
it,  and  in  so  turning  to  do  no  damage  to  any  one  bat 
himself,  —  that  was  the  life  which  lie  had  planned 
for  himself.  His  Aunt  Stanbury  had  not  read  his 
character  altogether  wrongly,  as  he  thought,  when 
she  had  once  declared  that  decency  and  godJiness 
were  botb  dutaatefnl  to  him.  Womd  it  not  be  dta- 
traction  to  soch  a  one  as  he  was  to  fiUl  into  a  Lngt 
interminable  engagement  with  any  ^I,  let  her  be 
ever  so  sweet ! 

But  yet,  he  felt  as  he  sat  there  filling  pipe  after 
pipe,  smoking  away  till  past  midnight,  that  though 
he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  trammeb,  though  he 
was  totally  unfit  for  matrimony,  either  present  or  in 
prospect,  —  he  felt  that  he  had  within  his  breast  a 
double  identity,  and  that  that  other  divi^oo  of  him- 
self would  be  utterly  crushed  if  it  were  driven  to  di- 
vest itself  of  the  idea  of  love.  ^Vhence  was  to  come 
his  poetry,  the  romance  of  bis  life,  the  springs  of 
clear  water  in  which  his  ignoble  thoughts  were  to 
be  dipped  till  they  should  become  pure,  if  lore  was 
to  be  banished  altogether  from  the  list  of  delights 
that  were  possible  to  him  ?  And  then  he  began  to 
speculate  on  love,  —  that  love  of  which  poets  wrote, 
and  of  which  he  found  that  scmie  sparine  was  neoea- 
aary  to  ^re  light  to  his  lifb.  Was  it  not  the  one 
particle  of  divine  breath  given  to  man,  of  wluch  he 
had  heard  since  he  was  a  boy. 

And  how  was  this  love  to  be  come  at,  and  was  it 
to  be  a  thing  of  reality,  or  merely  an  idea?  Was 
it  a  pleasure  to  be  reached,  or  a  mystery  that 
charmed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  distance,  —  a  dis- 
tance that  never  could  be  so  passed  that  the  thing 
should  really  be  reached  ?  Was  love  to  be  ever  a 
delight,  vf^e  as  is  that  feeling  of  unattainable 
beauty  which  far-off  mountains  give,  when  you  know 
that  you  can  never  place  yourself  amidst  their  un- 
seen valleys?  And  if  Love  could  be  reached,— 
the  Love  of  which  the  poets  sing,  and  of  which  his 
own  heart  was  ever  sin^g,  —  what  were  to  be  its 
pleasores  ?  To  press  a  liand,  to  kiss  a  lip,  to  clasp 
a  waist^  to  hear  even  the  low  voice  oi  the  Tanquished 
confessing  loved  one  as  she  hides  her  blushing  cheek 
upon  your  shoulder, — what  is  it  sXl  but  to  have 
reached  the  once  mysterious  valley  of  your  far-off 
mountain,  and  to  have  found  that  it  is  as  other  val- 
leys, rocks  and  stones,  with  a  little  grass  and  a  thin 
stream  of  running  water  ?  But  beyond  that  press- 
ing of  the  hand,  and  that  kissing  of^  the  lips,  —  be- 
yond that  short-lived  pressure  of  the  plumage  which 
IS  common  to  birds  and  men,  —  what  could  Love  do 
beyond  that  ?  There  were  children  with  dirty  faces, 
and  household  bills,  and  a  wife  who  must,  perhaps,  al- 
ways dam  the  stockings,  —  and  be  sometimes  cross. 
Was  Love  to  bend  on^  to  this,  —  a  dull  life,  with  a 
woman  who  had  lost  the  sheen  from  her  cheeks, 
and  the  gloss  from  her  batr,  and  the  music  from  her 
voice,  and  the  fire  from  her  eye,  and  the  gnct 
from  her  step,  and  whose  waist  an  arm  shoald  no 
longer  be  able  to  span  ?  Did  the  Love  of  the  poets 
lead  to  that,  and  that  only?  Then,  through  the 
cloud  of  snioke,  there  came  upon  him  some  dim  idea 
of  self-abnegation,  —  that  the  mysterious  valley 
among  the  mountains,  the  far-olT  prospect  of  whicn 
was  so  charming  to  him,  —  which  maae  the  poetry 
of  his  life,  was,  m  hat,  the  capad^  of  earing  more 
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for  other  bnman  beings  than  for  bitnseUl  The 
beauty  <^  it  all  wm  not  ao  mach  in  the  thing  loved 
as  in  t^e  lorioe.  "Were  she  a  cripple,  hnncb- 
baclrad,  eyeless,'^  be  mid  to  himiel^  "it  tmght  be 
the  MUM.  Only,  she  miut  be  a  wanan."  l£en  he 
Uew  a  great  doad  of  smoke,  and  went  into  bed 
lort  amidat  poetry,  philosophy,  love,  and  tcAwwa 

It  had  been  uran^d  oTemight  that  he  was  to 
ttart  the  next  morning  at  hau  past  seven,  and 
Friacilla  had  promised  to  give  him  lus  iHrrakbst 
before  be  went.   Friscilla,  of  course,  Icept  her  word. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  who  would  take  a  grim 
pleasure  in  coming  down  to  make  the  tea  at  anr 
possible  hour,  —  at  five,  at  four,  if  it  were  needed, 
— and  who  would  never  want  to  go  to  bed  again 
when  the  ceremony  was  perfom^.   Bnt  wnea 
Nora  made  her  appearance,  —  Nora,  who  had  been 
called  dunty,  —  both  IViscilla  and  Hugh  were  sur- 
prised.- They  could  not  say  why  she  was  there, 
nor  could  Nora  tell  beraelf.    She  had  not  ftngjven 
him.    SbehadnoduHight  of  being  gentle  and  Ivring 
to  bim.   She  decland  to  herseu  that  she  had  no 
wish  d  saying  good  by  to  lum  cmoe  agam.   Bnt  yet 
die  was  in  the  room  waiting  fiir  htm,  when  he  came 
down  to  his  breakiast.   She  bad  been  nnable  to 
sleep,  and  had  reasoned  irith  herself  as  to  the  ab- 
Bordi^  of  lying  in  bed  awake,  when  she  preferred 
to  be  up  and  out  of  the  house.   It  was  true  that  she 
had  not  been  out  of  her  bed  at  seven  any  morning 
since  she  had  been  at  Kuncombe  Putney ;  but  that 
was  no  reasixi  why  she  sboold  not  be  more  active  on 
this  special  morning.   There  was  a  noise  in  the 
boose,  and  she  never  could  sleep  when  there  was  a 
ncHse.   She  was  quite  sure  that  she  was'not  going 
down  because  she  wished  to  see  Hugh  Staubury, 
but  she  was  equally  sore  that  it  would  oe  a  disgrace 
to  her  to  be  deterred  from  going  down  simply  be- 
cause the  man  was  tJieie.   w>  she  descended  to  Uie 
parlor,  and  was  standing  near  the  open  window 
irtien  Stanbtny  bustled  into  the  room,  eome  qoarter 
of  an  hour  aner  th»  proper  time.   Kiscilla  was 
there  also,  guessing  something  <^  the  truth,  and 
neoulating  whether  these  two  young  people,  should 
tney  love  each  other,  would  be  toB  better  or  the 
worse  for  such  love.   There  must  be  marriages, 
if  only  that  the  world  might  go  on  in  accordance 
with  the  Creator's  purpose.    But,  as  far  as  Friscilla 
could  see,  blessed  were  they  who  were  not  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  scheme.    Tcber  eyes  all  days 
seemed  to  be  days  of  wrath,  and  all  times,  times  of 
tribulation.    And  it  was  all  mere  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.   To  go  on  and  bear  it  till  one  was 
dead,  —  helping  others  to  bear  it^  if  such  help  might 
be  of  avail,  —  uiat  was  her  theory  of  life.    To  make 
it  pleasant  b^  eating,  and  drioting,  and  dancing,  or 
even  b^  fatlme  in  love,  was,  to  lier  mind,  a  vain 
cmnching  (rf  Moea  between  tiie  teeth.   Not  to  have 
ill  things  said  ci  her  and  of  hen,  not  to  be  dis- 
graced, not  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  some  human 
effort,  not  to  have  actually  to  starve,  —  such  was  the 
extent  of  her  amlxtion  in  this  world.   And  for  the 
next, — she  felt  so  assured  of  the  goodness  of  God 
that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  doubt  of  happi- 
ness in  a  world  that  was  to  be  eternal    Her  doubt 
was  this,  whether  it  was  really  the  next  world  which 
would  be  eternal.    Of  eternity  she  did  not  doubt ; 
bat  might  there  not  be  many  worlds?  These  things, 
however,  she  kept  almost  entirely  to  benel£ 

**  You  down  1 "  PrisciUa  had  said. 

**  Well,  yes ;  I  could  not  sleep  when  I  heard  you 
all  moving.  And  the  morning  is  so  fine,  and  I 
haa^t  uat  perii^n  yon  womd  go  ont  and  walk 
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after  your  brother  has  gone."  Friscilla  promised 
that  she  would  walk,  anathen  the  tea  was  made. 

"Your  uster  and  I  are  gCRng  out  for  an  eariy 
walk,"  said  Nnra,  when  she  was  greeted  by  Stan- 
bury.  FrisoiUa  Bud  nothing,  bat  thought  she  nn- 
dentood  it  all. 

I  wish  I  were  going  with  you,"  said  Hugh. 
Nora,  remembering  how  very  little  he  had  made 
his  opportnnity  on  the  eremng  b^m,  did  not  be- 
lieve him. 

The  eggs  and  fiied  bacon  were  eaten  in  a  hmry, 
and  very  little  was  said.  Then  there  came  the 
moment  for  parting.  He  brother  and  nster  kissed 
each  otiier,  and  Hugh  took  Not«  by  the  hand.  "  I 
hope  yon  make  yourself  happy  here,"  he  said. 

"  0  yes ;  if  it  were  only  for  myself  I  should 
want  nothing." 

I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  Trevelyan." 
"  The  best  will  be  to  make  him  and  every  one 
understand  that  the  fault  is  alb^ther  his,  and  not 

"  ibe  best  win  be  to  make  each  think  that  there 
has  been  no  real  ftolt,**  sud  Hugh. 

"  There  should  be  no  talking  of  faults,"  amd  Fri»> 
ciQa.  "  Let  the  bnsband  take  bis  wife  back, — ae 
he  is  bound  to  do." 

Hiese  words  occupied  hardly  a  minnto  in  the 
saying,  but  during  that  minute  Hugh  Stuibury 
held  Nora  1^  the  hand.  He  held  it  fhsL  She 
would  not  attempt  to  withdraw  it,  bnt  neitiier  would 
she  return  his  pressure  by  the  muscle  tyf  a  single 
finger.  What  right  had  he  to  press  her  hand  ;  or 
to  make  any  sign  of  love,  any  pretence  of  loving, 
when  be  hsid  gone  oat  of  his  way  to  tell  her  that  she 
was  not  good  enough  for  bim  ?  Then  he  started, 
and  Nora  and  PriscUla  jmt  on  th^  hata  and  left 
the  house. 

"  Let  OS  go  to  Niddon  Fai^"  said  Nora. 
<•  To  Niddon  Park  again  ?  " 
"  Yes ;  it  is  so  beautSnl  I   And  I  ihonld  like  to 
see  it  by  die  morning  light.    There  is  plenty  tk 
time." 

So  they  walked  to  Niddon  Park  in  the  morning, 
as  they  had  done  on  the  preceding  evening.  Their 
conversataon  at  first  regarded  'j^vetyan  and  his 
wife,  and  the  old  trouble ;  but  Nora  could  not  keep 
herself  from  speaking  of  Hugh  Stanbury. 

"He  woula  not  have  come,"  she  said,  "onlesi 
Louis  had  sent  him  ?  " 
"  He  wonld  not  have  come  now,  I  think." 
"Of  course  not; — why  should  he?  —  before 
Parliament  was  hardly  over  too  ?    Bat  he  won't 
remain  in  town  now,  —  will  he  ?  " 

"  He  says  somebody  must  remain,  —  and  I  think 
be  will  be  in  London  till  nev  Christmas." 

"  How  disagreeable  I  But  I  snppose  he  does  n't 
care.  It 's  all  the  same  to  a  man  like  him.  They 
dont  shut  dnbs  np,  I  daresay.  Will  he  come 
here  at  Christmas?" 

"  lather  then  orfin-  the  New  Tear, — jost  for  a 
day  or  two." 

"We  shall  be  gone  then,  I  mppoae?"  said 
Nora. 

"  That  most  depend  oa  TsSr.  IVeTeIyan,"said 

cilla. 

'*  What  a  life  for  two  women  to  lead,  —  to  de- 
)end  npon  the  caprice  of  a  man  who  mast  be  mad  1 
>)  you  think  that  Mr.  Trerelyan  irill  care  for  what 
your  brother  says  to  him  7  " 
"  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Trevelyan." 
**  He  is  Tery  fond  of  your  brother,  and  I  suppose 
men  finends  do  listen  to  each  otbsr.  Tb»x  never 
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seam  to  listen  to  women.  Don'tyoa  think  that,  af- 
ter all,  they  deapise  vomeD  ?  Tbej  look  on  them 
as  dain^  fbolisb  tMngs." 

**  Sometimes  women  desjue  men,"  nid  Fiis* 
alia. 

"Not Teiy  often,— do  they?  And  then  women 
are  so  dependent  on  men.  A  wmnan  can  get  noth- 
ing without  a  man." 
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»  But  who  cooks  itV 

*■  But  the  men-cooks  are  the  best,"  sud  Nora ; 
"  and  the  men-tailora,  and  the  men  to  wait  at  table, 
and  the  men-poets,  and  the  mea-painters,  and  the 
men-nurses.  All  the  things  that  women  do,  men  do 
better." 

"  There  are  two  things  they  can't  do,"  sud 
Firisoilla. 

"What  are  they?" 
They  can't  snckle  babies,  and  they  can't  finget 
themsdvea." 

"  About  the  balnes,  of  course  not  As  for  forget- 
ting themselves, — 1  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  I  can 
forget  myselfl  —  That  is  just  where  your  brother 
went  down  last  night." 

They  had  at  this  moment  reached  the  top  of  the 
steep  slope  below  which  the  river  ran  brawling 
among  the  rocks,  and  Nora  seated  herself  exactly 
where  she  had  sat  on  the  previous  evening. 

"  I  have  been  down  scores  of  times,"  amd 
FrisciUa. 

"  Let  us  go  now." 

"  Yon  wonld  n*t  go  when  Hugh  asked  yon 
yesterday  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  care  then.  But  do  cone  now, — if  yoa 
don't  mind  the  climb." 

Than  thnr  went  down  the  sk>pe,  and  reached  the 
spot  from  mence  Hof^  Staabniy  had  jumped  from 
lock  to  rode  acnxi  the  stream. 

"Yoa  hare  nerer  been  oot  there,— ban  yon?" 
Bud  Nora. 

"  On  the  rocks?   O,  dear,  nol   I  should  be  snre 

to  faU." 

"  But  he  went ;  just  like  a  goat" 

"  That 's  one  oi  the  things  that  men  can  do,  I 
suppose,"  said  FrisciUa.  "But  I  don't  see  any 
great  glory  in  being  tike  a  goat* 

"Z  do.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  and  I 
think  I'll  try.  It  is  so  mean  to  be  dainty  and 
weak."  ■ 

"  I  don't  think  it  at  all  dainty  to  keep  dry  feet" 
But  be  didn't  get  hia  feet  wet,"  said  Nora.  <'0r, 
if  be  did,  he  didnt  mind.   I  can  see  at  once  Utat  I 
should  be  giddy  and  tumUe  down  if  I  tried  it" 

**  Of  couTSB  you  would."  v 

"  But  he  did  n't  tumble  down."  • 

"  He  has  been  doing  it  all  his  life,"  sud  FrisciUa. 

"  He  can't  do  it  up  m  London.  When  I  diink  of 
myself.  Miss  Stanbury,  I  am  so  ashamed.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  can  do.  I  could  n't  write  an  article 
for  a  newsiMtper." 

"  I  think  I  could.  But  I  fear  no  one  would 
read  it" 

"  They  read  his,"  siud  Nora,  "  or  else  he  would  n't 
be  paid  for  writing  them." 

Then  they  climbed  back  again  up  the  hill,  and 
during  the  climbing  there  were  no  words  Eipoken. 
The  slope  was  not  moch  of  a  hill,  —  was  no  more 
than  the  fall  from  the  low  ground  of  the  valley  to 
the  course  which  the  river  had  cnt  for  itaelf;  but  it 
was  steep  while  it  lasted ;  and  both  the  young  wo- 


men wwe  forced  to  pause  f«  a  minute  befim  they 
could  proceed  upon  their  journey.  As  they  walked 
borne  Friscilla  nmke  of  the  scenery,  and  of  the 
country,  and  (tf  the  nature  irfthe  life  which  she  and 
ber  mo&er  and  sister  had  passed  at  Noneombe 
Putney.  Nora  said  but  little  till  they  wore  jnst 
entering  the  vill^,  and  then  she  went  back  to  tite 
subject  of  her  thoughts. 

"  I  would  sooner,  said  she, "  write  for  m  new^M- 
per  than  do  anything  else  in  the  worid." 

"  Why  so?" 

"  Because  it  is  so  noble  to  teach  people  every- 
thing !    And  then  a  man  who  writes  for  a  news- 

Kper  must  know  so  many  things  himaelf  I   I  bo- 
ve  there  are  women  who  do  it,  bat  very  few. 
One  or  two  have  done  it,  I  know." 

"  Go  and  tell  that  to  Aunt  Stanbnzy,  and  bear 
what  she  will  say  about  such  women." 
"  I  suppose  she  is  very — prnodioed." 
"  Yes ;  she  is ;  but  she  is  a  clever  woman.   I  am 
inclined  to  think  women  had  better  not  write  for 
newspapers. 

"  And  why  not?  "  Nora  asked. 
"  My  reasons  would  take  me  a  week  to  explain, 
and  I  doubt  whether  I  have  them  very  dear  in  my 
own  head.   In  ^e  first  place  there  a  that  diffienlty 
about  the  babies.   Most  of  them  must  get  married 
you  know." 
"  But  not  all,"  sud  Nora. 
"  No,  thank  God ;  not  all" 
And  if  you  are  not  married  you  nu^it  write  for 
a  newspaper.   At  any  rate,  if  I  wera  yoa,  I  ahoald 
be  very  proud  of  my  brother." 

"Aunt  Stanbury  is  not  at  all  proud  of  her 
nephew,"  said  FrisciUa,  as  they  entered  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A.  THIBD  PARTT  IS  SO  OnjEOTIORABUt. 

Hugh  Stanbiury  went  in  search  of  l^velyan  im> 
mediately  on  his  return  to  London,  and  foand  his 

fiiend  at  hts  rooms  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

"  I  have  executed  my  commission,"  said  Hugh, 
endeavoring  to  speak  oi  what  he  had  done  in  a 
cheery  voice. 

"I  am  much  obUged  to  you,  Stanbury; — veiy 
much  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  trouble  yon 
to  teU  me  anything  about  it" 

"  And  why  not  ?  " 

"  I  have  learned  it  aU  horn  that  —  man." 

"Whatman?" 
From  Bozzle.  He  has  come  back,  and  bas  bean 
with  me^  and  has  teamed  everything." 

*■  Look  here,  l^velyan ;  when  yoa  asked  me 
to  go  down  to  Devmiahire,  you  promised  me  that 
there  should  be  nothing  more  about  Bozzle.  I  ex- 
pect you  to  put  that  rascal,  and  aU  that  tie  has  told 
you,  out  of  your  head  altogether.  You  are  bound 
to  do  BO  for  my  sake,  and  you  wiU  be  very  wise  to 
do  so  for  your  own." 

"  I  was  obUged  to  see  htm  when  he  came." 

"  Yea,  and  to  pay  him,  I  do  not  doubt.  Bat  Aat 
is  all  done,  and  should  be  forgotten." 

"  I  can't  forget  it.  Is  it  true  or  untme  that  be 
found  that  man  down  there  ?  Is  it  true  or  untme 
that  my  wife  received  Colonel  Osborne  at  your 
mother's  house  ?  Is  it  true  or  untrue  that  Cobnel 
Osborne  went  down  there  with  the  express  object  of 
seeing  her  ?  Is  it  true  or  untme  that  Aey  had  cor- 
re^nded  ?   It  is  nonsense  to  had  me  to  fae^t  all 
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diU.  You  mi^t  ai  well  uk  me  to  forget  that 
I  had  denred  Mr  nather  to  write  to  him  nor  to 
see  lum.** 

"If  I  understand  the  matter,"  said  Stanbar^, 
**you  are  iDcorrect  in  one  of  your  asserUons." 
"  In  which  ?  " 

"  Yon  mast  excuse  me  if  I  am  viong,  l^ereljran ; 
but  I  don't  think  yoa  ever  did  tetl  your  wiA  not  to 
see  this  man,  or  not  to  write  to  him?" 

'*  I  never  told  her  I  I  don't  nndentand  what  yon 
mean." 

*'  Not  in  so  many*  words.  It  is  my  belief  that  she 
has  endeavored  to  obej  implicitly  eveiy  clear  in- 
struction that  yon  have  given  her." 

"  You  are  wrong,  —  absolutely  and  altogether 
wrong.  Heaven  and  earth  I  Do  yon  mean  to  tell 
me  now,  after  all  that  has  taken  place,  that  she  did 
not  know  my  wishes ?" 

**  I  have  not  aud  that.  But  you  have  chosen  to 
place  her  in  snch  a  position  that,  tfaoi^h  your  wnxl 
would  go  for  much  with  her*  she  cannot  ning  her' 
self  to  respect  your  irishes." 

"  And  you  call  that  being  dutifiil  and  affection- 
ate! " 

"  I  call  it  human  and  reasonable ;  and  I  think  that 
it  is  compatible  wiA  dn^  and  affection.  Have  you 
consulted  her  wishes?" 

"  Always!" 

Consult  them  now  then,  and  Ind  her  come  back 

to  you." 

"No; — never!  As  far  as  I  can  see,  I  will  never 
do  so.  The  moment  she  is  away  from  me  this  man 
ffoes  to  her,  and  she  receives  him.  She  most  have 
known  that  she  was  wrong,  —  and  you  must  know 
it." 

"I  do  not  think  that  she  is  half  so  wrong  as  yon ; 
yourself,"  said  Stanbary. 

To  this  Trevelyan  made  no  answer,  and  they 
both  remained  silent  some  minutes.  Stanbory  had 
a  communication  to  make  before  he  went,  but  it 
was  one  which  he  wished  to  delay  as  long  as  there 
was  a  chance  that  his  friend's  heturt  might  be  soft- 
ened;— one  which  he  need  not  make  if  Trevelyan 
would  consent  to  receive  his  wife  back  to  his  house. 
There  was  the  day's  paper  lying  on  the  taUe,  and 
Stanbury  bad  taken  it  np  and  was  reading  it,— or 
pretending  to  read  it. 

"  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  propose  to  do,"  said  Tre- 
velyan. 

"  Wefl." 

"  It  is  best  both  for  her  and  finr  me  that  we  should 
be  nart." 

"I  cannot  nndentand  how  yon  can  be  so  mad  as 

to  B&y  so." 

"  You  don't  understand  what  I  feel.  Heaven 
and  earth !  To  have  a  man  coming^  and  gping  — . 
But,  never  mind.  You  do  not  see  it,  and  nothing 
will  make  you  see  it.  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should." 

"  I  certainly  do  not  see  it  I  do  not  believe  that 
your  wife  cares  more  for  Colonel  Osborne,  except  as 
an  old  friend  of  her  father's,  than  she  does  for  the 
fellow  that  sweeps  the  crossing.  It  is  a  matter  in 
which  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  what  I  think." 

"  Ve^  well.  Now,  if  you  have  freed  your  mind, 
I  will  tell  yon  my  purpose.  I  am  bound  to  do  so, 
because  your  peopu  axe  concerned  in  it  I  shall  go 
abroad." 

"  And  leave  her  in  Enclaud  ?  " 
Certunly.   She  will  m  safer  hen  than  she  can 
be  abroad, — unless  she  shonhl  choose  to  go  back 
with  her  father  to  the  islands." 


**  And  take  the  boy?" 

"  No,  I  could  not  pennit  that.  What  I  intend 
is  this.  I  will  pre  her  £  800  a  year,  as  long  as  I 
have  reason  to  Delieve  that  she  has  no  communica- 
tion whatever,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  letter, 
with  that  man.  If  she  does,  I  will  put  the  case  im- 
mediately into  the  hands  of  my  lawyer,  with  instruc- 
tions to  him  to  ascertain  from  cotmsel  what  severest 
steps  I  can  take." 

"  How  I  bate  that  word  'severe,'  when  applied  to 
a  woman." 

"I  daresay  yon  do, — when  applied  to  another 
man's  wile.  But  there  will  be  no  severity  in  my 
first  proposition.  As  for  the  child,  —  if  I  approve  of 
the  place  in  which  she  lives,  as  I  do  at  present,  —  he 
shall  remain  irith  her  for  nine  months  in  the  year 
till  he  is  uz  yews  old.  Then  he  nmst  come  to  me. 
And  he  ahail  come  to  me  altogether  if  she  sees  or 
hean  from  that  man.  I  believe  that  £  800  a  year 
will  enable  her  to  live  with  all  comfort  under  yomr 
mother's  roof." 

"  As  to  that,"  smd  Stanbury,  slowly,  **  I  suppose 
I  had  better  tell  you  at  once,  that  uie  Nuncombe 
Putney  arrangeukent  cannot  be  cimndered  as  per- 
manent" 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  my  mother  is  timid,  and  nwoos,  ud 
alt<^ther  unused  to  the  world." 

"That  unfortonate  woman  is  to  be  sent  away, — 
even  firom  Nuncombe  Putney ! " 

"  Understand  me,  Trevelyan." 

"I  understand  you.  I  understand  you  most 
duHToaghly.  Nor  do  I  wonder  at  it  in  the  least  Do 
not  suppose  that  I  am  angry  with  your  mother,  or 
with  you,  or  with  your  nster.  I  have  no  right  to 
expect  Uiat  they  should  keep  her  after  that  man  has 
made  his  way  into  their  house.  I  can  well  conceive 
that  no  honest,  high-minded  lady  would  do  so." 
.  *«ItisnotthatatalL" 

"  Bat  it  is  that  How  can  you  tell  me  that  it  is  n't  ? 
And  yet  you  would  have  me  believe  that  I  am  not 
diecraced  \"  As  he  said  this,  Trevelyan  got  up  and 
walked  about  the  room,  tearing  his  hair  with  his 
hands.  He  was  in  truth  a  wretched  man,  from  whose 
mind  all  expectation  of  happiness  was  banished; 
who  regarded  bis  own  position  as  one  of  incurable 
ignominy,  —  looking  upon  himself  as  one  who  had 
been  made  unfit  for  sodety  by  no  fault  of  hb  own. 
What  was  he  to  do  with  the  wretched  wcman  who 
could  be  kept  from  the  evil  of  her  pemidons  vanity 
by  no  gentle  enstody*  whom  no  most  distant  retire- 
ment would  make  safe  from  the  effects  of  her  own 
ignorance,  folly,  and  obstinacy  ?  "  When  is  die  to 
go?"  he  asked,  in  a  low,  sepulchral  tone,  —  as 
though  these  new  tidings  that  had  come  upon  him 
had  been  fatal,  laden  with  doom,  and  finally  sub- 
versive  of  all  chance  even  of  tranquilU^. 

"  When  you  and  she  may  please." 

"  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  let  me  know  the 
truth.  I  would  not  have  your  mother's  house  — con- 
taminated ;  but  may  she  remain  there  for  a  week  ?  " 

Stanbury  jumped  from  his  seat  with  an  oath.  '*  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Trevelyan,  if  you  speak  of  your 
wife  in  that  way,  I  will  not  listen  to  you.  It  is  un- 
manly and  untrue  to  say  that  her  presence  can  — 
contuninato  any  house." 

"  That  is  very  fine.  It  may  be  chivalrous  in  you 
to  tell  me,  on  her  behalf^  that  I  am  a  liar,  and  that 
I  am  not  a  man." 

**  You  drive  me  to  it" 

**  But  what  am  I  to  think,  when  yon  are  forced  to 
declare  that  this  unfortunate  wnnan  cannot  be  al- 
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lowed  to  remain  at  yonr  mother'fl  home,  —  a  bouse 
which  has  b«en  eapecialljr  taken  with  reference  to  a 
shelter  for  her  ?  She  has  been  received,  —  with  die 
idea  that  she  wonld  be  discreet.  She  has  been  in- 
discreet past  belief,  and  she  is  to  bo  tamed  out,  — 
most  deservedly.  Heaven  and  earth !  where  shall 
I  find  a  roof  for  her  head  ?  "  Trevelyan,  as  he  said 
tiiis,  was  walking  about  the  room  with  his  hands 
stretched  up  towards  tbe  ceiling  ;  and  as  his  friend 
was  attempting  to  make  him  comprehend  that  there 
was  no  intention  on  tbe  part  of  any  one  to  banish 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  from  the  Clock  House,  at  least  for 
some  months  to  come,  —  not  even  till  after  Christ- 
mas, nnless  some  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be 
sooner  made,  —  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened 
by  the  boy.  who  called  himself  a  clerk,  and  who 
acted  as  Trevdyan's  servant  in  the  chambers, 
and  a  third  person  was  shown  into  the  room.  That 
third  person  was  Mr.  Bozzle.  As  no  name  was 
given,  Stanbury  did  not  at  first  know  Mr.  Bozzle ; 
but  he  had  not  bad  his  eye  on  Mr.  Bozzle  for  half  a 
minute  before  he  rect^ized  the  ex-policeman  by 
the  outward  attributes  and  signs  of  bis  profession. 
**  Oh !  is  that  you,  Mr.  Bozzle  ?  "  said  Trevelyan,  as 
soon  as  the  ereat  man  bad  made  his  bow  of  saluta- 
tion.   "  Well,  —  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury,  I  think,"  said  Bozzle, 
making  another  bow  to  toe  young  barrister. 

"That's  my  name,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  Exactly  so,  Mr.  S.  The  identity  is  one  as  I  could 
prove  on  oath  in  any  court  in  England.  Yon  was 
on  the  railway  platformat  Exeter,  on  Saturday,  when 
we  was  waiting  for  the  12  express  'bus,  —  was  n't 
you  now,  Mr.  8.  ?  " 

"  What's  that  to  you?" 

"Well, — as  it  do  happen,  it  b  something  to  me. 
And,  Mr.  S.,  if  yon  was  askec^  that  qnestion  by  hany 
counsel  in  hany  court  in  England,  or  before  even 
one  of  the  metropolitan  bekes,  yon  would  n't  deny 
it" 

••Why  the  devil  should  I  deny  it?  What's  all 
this  about,  Trevelyan  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  can't  deny  it,  Mr.  S.  When  Tm 
down  on  a  fact,  I  am  down  on  iL  Nothing  else 
would  n't  do  in  my  profession.** 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me,  Mr.  Bozzle  ?  " 
asked  Trevelyan. 

"  Well,  —  I  have ;  juat  a  word." 

"  About  yoor  journey  to  Devonshire  ?  * 
Well,  —  in  a  way,  it  is  abont  my  ioomey  to  Dev- 
onshire.  It 's  an  along  of  the  same  job,  Mr.  Trewil- 
lian." 

"  You  can  speak  before  my  fnend  here,"  stud  Tre- 
velyan. Bozzle  had  taken  a  ^great  dislike  to  Hugh 
Stanbury,  regarding  the  hamster,  with  a  correct  in- 
stinct, as  one  who  was  engaged  for  the  time  in  the 
same  service  with  himselffand  who  was  hia  rival  in 
that  service.  When  thus  instigated  to  make,  as  it 
were,  a  party  of  three  in  this  deucate  and  most  con- 
fidential matter,  and  to  take  his  rival  into  his  confi- 
dence, he  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  looked  Tre- 
velyan hard  in  the  face.  "  Mr.  Stanbury  is  my 
particular  friend,"  said  Trevelyan,  "  and  knows  well 
the  circumstances  of  this  unfortunate  affair.  You 
can  say  anything  before  him." 

Bozzle  shook  nis  head  agun.  "I 'd  rayther  not, 
Mr.  Tre^ltian,"  said  he.  *'  Indeed,  I 'd  raythernot 
It^  lomethine  very  particnlar." 

"If  you  ti^e  my  adidce,"  s^d  Stanbury,  "yon 
will  not  hear  him  yourself." 

"  That  'b  yonr  advice,  Mr.  S.  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bozzle. 
Yes ;  that 's  my  advice.   I  *d  never  have  any- 


thing to  do  with  such  a  fellow  as  yoa  as  Itmg  ai  I 

could  help  it" 

"  I  dare  say  not,  Mr.  S. ;  I  dare  say  not  We  're 
hexpensive,  and  we  *re  haccurate ;  — neither  of  which 
is  much  in  your  line,  Mr.  S.,  if  I  understand  about  it 


Ir.  Bozzle,  if  you 've  got  anything  to  tell,  tell 
it,"  said  Trevelyan,  angrily. 

"  A  third  party  is  so  objectionable,"  pleaded  Boz- 
zle. 

"  Never  mind.    That  is  rav-  affiur." 

"It  ia  your  afiair,  Mr.  Trewillian.  There's  no 
doubt  of  that    Tbe  lady  is  your  wife." 

"  Damnation  I  "  shouted  Trevelyan- 

"  Bat  the  credit  sir,"  said  Bozzle.  "  The  credit  is 
mine.  And  here  is  Mr.  S.  has  been  down  a  interfer- 
ing with  me,  and  doing  no  'varsal  good,  as  I  *U  under- 
take to  prove  by  evidence  before  the  affur  is  over." 

"  The  affair  is  over,"  sud  Stanbury. 

"  That 's  as  you  think,  Mr.  S.  Tliat 's  where  yonr 
information  goes  to,  Mr.  S.  Mine  goes  a  little  beyond 
that,  Mr.  S.  I 've  means  as  you  can  know  nothing 
about,  Mr.  S.  I 've  irons  in  the  fire,  what  yoa  're  as 
ignorant  on  as  the  babe  as  is  n't  bom." 

"  No  doubt  you  have,  Mr.  Bozzle,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  I  has.  And  now  if  it  be  that  I  must  speak  before 
a  third  party,  Mr.  Trewillian,  I 'm  ready.  It  ain't 
that  I 'm  noways  ashamed.  I  *ve  done  my  duty, 
and  knovra  how  to  do  it  And  let  a  counsel  be  ever 
so  sharp,  I  never  yet  -vras  so  'posed  but  what  I  could 
stand  up  and  hold  my  own.  The  Colonel,  Mr.  Tre- 
willian, got  —  a  letter  —  from  your  lady  —  this 
morning." 

"  I  dont  believe  it,"  said  Stanbury,  sharply. 

"  Very  likely  not,  Mr.  S.  It  ain't  in  my  power  to 
say  anything  whatever  about  you  helievmg  or  not 
believing.  But  Mr.  T.'s  lady  has  wrote  the  letter ; 
and  the  Colonel,  —  he  has  received  it  Yon  don't 
look  after  these  things,  Mr.  S.  You  don't  know  the 
ways  of 'em.  But  it's  my  business.  The  lady  has 
vrrote  the  letter,  and  the  Colonel,  —  why,  he  has 
received  it"  Trevelyan  had  become  white  with 
n^e  when  Bozzle  first  mentioned  this  continued  cor- 
respondence between  hia  wife  and  Colonel  Osborne. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  policeman's  information,  and  he  regarded  Stan- 
bury's  assertion  of  incredulity  as  being  simply  of  a 
piece  with  his  general  obstinacy  in  the  matter.  At 
this  moment  he  began  to  regi^t  that  he  had  called  in 
the  assistance  of  hu  friend,  and  that  he  had  not  left 
the  affair  altogether  in  the  hands  of  tiiat  much  more 
satisfactoiT,  but  still  more  painful,  agent,  ISr.  Box* 
zle.  He  bad  again  seated  himself,  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  remained  dlent  on  his  chair.  "  It  un't  my 
fault,  ISt.  ^vwillian,"  continued  Bozzle,  "if  this 
little  matter  ought  n't  never  to  have  been  mcntioaed 
before  a  third  party." 

*'  It  is  of  no  moment,"  'said  Trevelyan,  in  a  low 
voice.    "  What  does  it  signify  who  knows  it  now  ?  " 

"  Do  not  believe  it,  Trevelyan,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  S.  Very  well.  Just  as  yoa 
like.  Don't  believe  it  Only  it 's  true,  and  it 's  my 
business  to  find  them  things  out.  It 's  my  basiness, 
and  I  finds  'em  out.  Mr.  Trewillian  can  do  aa  he 
likes  about  it  If  it  *s  right  why,  then  it  ia  righL 
It  ain't  for  me  to  say  nothing  about  that  Bat 
there 's  tbe  fact  The  lady,  she  has  wrote  another 
letter  ;  and  the  Colonel,  —  why,  he  has  received  it 
There  lun't  notUng  wrong  about  the  postoflSee.  If 
I  was  to  say  what  was  innae  of  that  Ulivdoa,  —  why, 
then  I  shoold  be  proving  irhat  I  did  nH  know ;  and 
when  it  came  to  standing  npji}  court,  I^wold  n't  be 
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able  to  hold  mj  own.   Bot  as  for  the  letter,  the  lady 
wrote  it,  and  the  Colonel,  —  he  received  it." 
That  will  do,  Mr.  Bozzte,"  said  Trevely an. 

"  Shall  I  call  again,  Mr.  Trewillian  ?  " 
"  "No  — yes.   I'll  send  to  you,  when  I  want  yon. 
You  shall  hear  from  me." 

*'  I  suppose  I  *d  better  be  keeping  my  eyes  open 
about  the  Colonel's  place,  Mr.  Trewillian  ?  " 

**  For  God's  sake,  TreTelyan^  do  not  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  thu  man ! 

"  That  •$  all  Tery  well  for  jrou,  Mr.  S.,*  sud  Boz- 
zle.   **  The  lady  ain't  your  wife." 

"  Can  yoD  murine  anything  more  disgraceful 
than  all  this  ?  "  said  Stanbnry. 

*'  Notltiog — notluog  —  notUng !  **  answered  Tre- 
velyan. 

**  And  I 'm  to  keep  stirring,  and  be  on  the  move  ?  " 
again  sct^ested  Bozzle,  who  prudently  required  to 
be  fortified  by  instructions  before  he  devoted  his 
time  and  talents  even  to  so  agreeable  a  pursmt  as 
that  in  which  he  bad  been  engaged. 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me,"  stud  Trevelyan. 

"  Very  well,  —  very  well.  I  wish  you  good  day, 
Mr.  Trewiliian.  iir.  8.,  yours  mo3t  obedient. 
There  was  one  other  point,  Mr.  Trewiliian." 

"  What  |K»Bt  V  "  a&iced  Trevelyan,  angtily. 

"  If  the  Udy  was  to j(nn  the  Colonel — " 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Bozzle,"  said  Trevelyan, 
agUD  jumping  up  from  his  chai^  **  That  will  do." 
So  saying,  he  opened  the  door,  and  Bozzle,  with  a 
bow,  took  his  departure.  "  What  on  earth  am  I  to 
do  ?  How  am  i  to  save  her  ?  "  said  the  wretched 
husband,  appealing  to  his  £nend. 

Staabary  endeavored  with  all  his  eloquence  to 
prove  that  this  latter  piece  of  information  from  the 
spy  must  be  incorrect.  If  snch  a  letter  had  been 
written  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  Colonel  Osborne,  it 
must  have  been  done  while  he,  Stanbury,  was  stay- 
ing at  the  Clock  House.  This  seemed  to  him  to 
be  impossible  ;  but  he  could  hardly  explain  why  it 
should  be  impossible.  She  had  written  to  the  man 
before,  and  had  received  him  when  became  to  Nan- 
combe  Putney.  Why  was  it  even  improbable  that 
she  should  have  writtoi  to  him  anin?  Neverthe- 
less, Stanbunr  felt  sure  that  she  had  sent  no  sach 
letter.  "  I  think  I  understand  her  feelings  and  her 
mind,"  s^d  he  ;  "  and  if  so,  any  such  correspondence 
would  be  incompatible  with  her  previous  conduct" 
Trevelyan  only  smiled  at  this,  —  or  pretended  to 
smile.  He  would  not  discuss  the  question ;  but  be- 
lieved implicitly  what  Bozzle  had  told  him,  in  spite 
of  all  Stanbu^'s  arguments.  "  I  can  say  nothing 
further,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  No,  my  dear  fellow.  There  is  nothing  further 
to  be  said,  except  this,  that  I  will  have  my  unfortu- 
nate wife  removed  from  the  decent  protection  of 
your  mother's  roof  with  the  least  possible  delay.  I 
feel  that  I  owe  Mrs.  Stanbury  deepest  apology 
for  having  sent  such  an  inmate  to  trouble  her  re- 
pose." 

"Nonsense!" 

"Th^is  whatlfeeL" 

"  And  I  say  that  it  is  nooseiue.  If  yoa  had  nev- 
er sent  that  wretched  blackguard  down  to  fabricate 
lies  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  my  mother's  repose  would 
have  been  all  right  As  it  is,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  can 
remain  where  she  is  till  after  Christmas.  There  is 
not  the  least  necesnty  for  removing  her  at  once. 
I  only  meant  to  say  that  the  arrangement  shoold 
not  be  regarded  as  alt^ther  pemument  I  must 
go  to  my  woric  now.    &>od  1^." 

"  Good  by,  Staabnry." 


Stanbury  paused  at  the  door,  and  then  once  more 
turned  round.  I  suppose  it  is  of  no  use  my  saying 
anything  further ;  but  I  wish  you  to  understand  fuf 
ly  that  I  regard  your  wife  as  a  woman  much  ill- 
osed,  and  I  think  you  are  punishing  her,  and  your- 
self, too,, with  a  cruel  seven^  for  an  indiscretion  of 
the  very  slkhtest  kind."  Then  he  closed  the  door 
and  walkea  away. 

CHAPTEE  XXm 
n.  thbtxltait'b  lbttss  to  his  wnrx. 

Trevehan,  when  he  was  left  alone,  sat  for  above  a 
couple  of^hours  contemplating  the  misery  of  his  po- 
sition, and  endeaToring  to  teach  himself  by  thinking 
what  ought  to  be  his  future  condnct  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  during  these  thoughts  that  it  would 
be  well  that  he  shomd  at  once  take  back  his  wife, 
either  as  a  matter  of  duty,  or  of  welfare  for  himself 
or  for  her.  He  had  taught  himself  to  believe  that 
she  had  disgraced  him  ;  and,  though  this  feeling  of 
disgrace  made  htm  so  wretched  that  he  wished  that 
he  were  dead,  he  would  allow  himself  to  make  no 
attempt  at  questioning  the  correctness  of  his  convic- 
tion. Though  he  were  to  be  shipwrecked  forever, 
even  that  seemed  to  be  preferable  to  supposing  that 
he  had  been  wrong.  Nevertheless  he  loved  his  wife 
dearly,  and,  in  the  white  heat  of  his  anger,  endnv- 
ored  to  be  mereifal  to  her.  When  Stanbuiy  ac- 
cused him  of  severity,  he  would  not  condescend  to 
defend  himself ;  bat  be  told  himself  then  of  his  great 
mercy.  Was  he  not  as  fond  of  his  own  boy  as  any 
other  father,  and  had  he  not  allowed  her  to  take  the 
child  because  he  had  felt  that  a  mother's  love  was 
more  imperious,  more  craving  in  its  nature,  than 
the  love  of  a  father  ?  Had  that  been  severe  ? 
And  had  he  not  resolved  to  allow  her  every  comfort 
which  her  unfortunate  position  —  the  self-imposed 
misfortune  of  her  position  —  would  allow  her  to  en- 
joy ?  She  had  come  to  him  without  a  shilling ;  and 
yet,  bad  as  her  treatment  of  him  had  been,  he  was 
wilUng  to  give  enough,  not  only  to  support  her,  bat 
her  sister  also,  with  every  comfort  Severe  1  No ; 
that,  at  least,  was  an  ondeserved  aocnsation.  He 
had  been  anything  but  severe.  FooUsh  he  might 
have  been,  in  taking  a  wife  from  a  home  in  which 
she  had  been  unaUe  to  learn  the  discretion  of  a 
matron ;  too  trusting  he  had  been,  and  too  gener- 
ous, —  but  certMuIy  not  severe.  But,  of  course,  as 
he  said  to  himself,  a  young  man  like  Stanbury 
would  tak:e  the  part  of  a  woman  with  whose  sister 
he  was  in  love. 

Then  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  Bozzle,  and 
then  came  over  him  a  crushing  feeling  of  ignominy, 
shame,  moral  dirt,  and  utter  d^adation,  as  he  re- 
considered his  dealings  with  that  ingenious  gentle- 
man. He  was  paying  a  rogue  to  watch  the  steps  of 
a  man  whom  he  hated,  to  pry  into  the  home  secrets, 
to  read  the  letters,  to  bribe  the  servants,  to  record 
the  movranents  of  this  rival,  Uua  successful  rival,  in 
his  wife's  affections !  It  was  a  filthy  thing,  —  and 
yet  what  could  he  do  ?  Gentlemen  of  old,  his  own 
grandfather  or  Us  fatlier  would  have  taken  soch  a 
kUow  as  Colonel  Osborne  by  the  throat,  and  have 
caned  him,  and  afterwards  would  have  shot  him,  or 
have  stood  to  be  shot  All  that  was  changed  now, 
— but  that  was  not  his  fault  that  it  was  changed. 
He  was  willing  enough  to  risk  his  life,  could  any  <n>- 
portnnity  of  nsking  it  in  this  cause  be  obtained  for 
him.  Bat  were  he  to  cudgel  Colonel  Osborne,  he 
would  be  simply  arrested,  ud  he  would  then  be 
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told  that  he  bad  dic^raced  himself  fooUy  b;'  Btriking 
a  man  old  enoogh  to  bo  his  father ! 

How  was  be  to  have  avoided  the  employmCDt  of 
some  Buch  man  as  Bozzle  ?  He  had  also  employed 
a  gentleman,  —  his  friend,  Stanbrny ;  and  what  was 
tho  result?  Tha  facta  were  not  altered.  Even 
Stanbary  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  there  had 
been  a  correspondence,  and  that  there  had  been  a 
visit  But  Stanbury  was  so  blind  to  alt  impropri- 
ety, or  ]Dretended  such  blindness,  that  he  defended 
tiiat  which  all  the  world  agreed  in  condemning. 
Of  what  use  had  Stanbury  been  to  him  ?  He  hM 
wanted  facta,  not  advice.  Stanbury  had  found  oat 
no  facta  for  him ;  but  Bozzle,  either  by  fair  meaaa 
or  fbal,  did  get  at  the  trath.  He  did  not  doubt  bat 
that  Bozzle  was  right  aboat  that  letter  written  only 
yesterday,  and  received  on  that  very  momio^.  Hta 
wife,  who  had  probably  been  complaining  of  her 
wrongs  to  Stanbury,  must  have  retired  from  that 
conversation  to  her  chamber,  and  immediately  have 
written  this  letter  to  her  lover  I  With  such  a  wo- 
man as  that  what  can  be  done  in  these  days  other- 
wise than  by  the  aid  of  such  a  one  as  Bozzle  ?  He 
could  not  confine  his  wife  in  a  dungeon.  He  could 
not  save  himself  from  the  disgrace  of  her  misconduct 
by  any  rigors  of  surveillance  on  his  own  part  As 
wives  are  managed  nowadays,  he  coold  not  for- 
Ind  to  her  the  use  of  the  post-office,  —  could  not 
hinder  her  from,  seeing  this  hypocritical  scoundrel, 
who  carried  on  his  wickedness  ander  the  ftlso  guise 
of  f^unily  friendship.  He  had  given  her  every 
chance  to  amend  lier  eondaet,  bat,  if  she  were  re- 
solved on  disobedience,  he  had  no  means  of  enforc- 
ing obedience.  The  ftcta,  however,  it  was  neces> 
sary  that  be  should  know. 

And  now,  what  should  he  do  ?  How  shonld  he 
go  to  work  to  make  her  understand  that  she  could 
not  write  even  a  letter  without  his  knowing  it;  and 
that  if  she  did  either  write  to  the  man  or  see  him  he 
would  immediately  take  the  child  from  her,  and 
provide  for  her  only  in  such  fashion  as  the  law 
should  demand  from  him  ?  For  himself,  and  for  his 
own  life,  he  thought  that  he  had  determined  what  he 
would  do.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  continue 
to  live  in  London.  He  was  ashamed  to  enter  a  club. 
He  had  hardly  a  friend  to  whom  it  was  not  an  agonpr 
to  speak.  They  who  knew  him  knew  also  of  his 
disgrace,  and  no  longer  asked  him  to  their  bouses. 
For  days  past  he  had  eaten  alone,  and  sat  alone, 
and  walked  atone.  Alt  study  was  impossible  to 
bim.  No  pursuit  was  open  to  him.  He  spent  his 
time  in  thinking  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  ait^ace 
which  she  had  brought  upon  bim.  Such  a  life  as 
this,  he  knew,  was  unmanly  and  shameful,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  that  he  should 
in  some  way  change  it.  He  would  go  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  would  travel,  —  if  oaly  he  could  so  dis- 
pose of  his  wife  that  she  might  be  safe  from  any 
possible  communication  with  Colonel  Osborne.  If 
that  conld  be  effected,  nothing  that  money  could  do 
should  he  ^ared  for  her.  It  that  conld  not  be  ef- 
fected he  woald  remun  at  home, — and  crush  her. 

That  night,  before  he  went  to  bed,  be  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  which  was  as  follows :  — 

"Dear  Emily,— 

**1  have  learned,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  you  have  corresponded  with  Colonel  OstKime 
since  you  have  been  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  and 
also  that  you  have  seen  him  there.  This  has  been 
done  in  direct  opposition  to  my  expressed  wishes, 
and  I  feel  myself  con^wUed  to  tell  you  tiuit  such 


conduct  is  disgraceful  to  you,  and  disgraring  to 
me.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  you  ctn 
reconcile  to  yourself  so  flagrant  a  disobediNice  of 
my  instructions,  and  so  pervene  a  disr^ard  to  th 
opinion  of  the  world  at  large. 

"  Bat  I  do  not  write  now  for  the  sake  of  findir^ 
&nlt  with  you.  It  is  too  late  for  me  to  have  uy 
hope  that  I  can  do  so  with  good  effect,  either  ai 
regards  your  credit  or  my  happiness.  Kevertbdest, 
it  IS  my  duty  to  protect  both  you  and  mjwlf  from 
further  shame ;  and  I  wish  to  tell  yon  what  are  mj 
intentions  with  that  view.  In  the  fiist  place,  I  warn 
yon  that  I  keep  a  watch  on  you.  The  dnng  to  is 
very  punful  to  me,  bat  it  is  abeohttely  necemy. 
You  cannot  see  Colonel  Osborne,  or  writs  to  Um, 
without  my  knowing  It.  I  pledge  you  my  word 
that  in  either  case,  —  that  is,  if  you  correspond  wiA 
him  or  see  him,  —  I  wilt  at  once  take  our  boy  away 
from  you.  I  will  not  allow  him  to  remain,  even  with 
a  mother,  who  shall  so  misconduct  hendf.  Shonld 
Colonel  Osborne  addreits  a  letter  to  yoa,  I  denre 
that  you  will  put  it  under  an  envelope  addressed  to 
me. 

"  If  you  obey  my  commands  on  this  head,  I  will 
leave  oar  boy  with  yon  nine  months  out  bf  eveiy 
year  till  he  shall  be  six  years  old.  Such,  at  teut,  if 
my  present  idea,  though  I  will  not  positiwly  tsnd 
myself  to  adhere  to  it.  And  I  will  allow  you  £S00 
per  year  for  your  own  maintenance  and  chat  oT^our 
sister.  I  am  greatly  grieved  to  find^  from  my  fnead 
Mr.  Stanbury,  that  your  cimduct  in  reference  to 
Colonel  Osbcnne  has  oeen  such  as  to  make  it  aece*- 
sary  that  you  should  leave  Mrs.  Stanbury*8  hotwe. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  it  should  be  so.  I  shall  iDme- 
diately  seek  for  a  future  hotae  for  you,  and  wttea  1 
have  found  one  that  is  suitable,  I  will  bare  jm  con- 
veyed to  it 

"  I  must  now  farther  explun  my  purpos»,— and 
I  must  beg  you  to  rememtier  that  I  am  driven  to  do 
so  by  your  direct  disoliedience  to  my  eipre«ed 
wishes.  Should  there  be  any  further  commnnica- 
tion  between  you  and  Colonel  Osborne,  not  only 
will  I  take  your  child  away  from  yon,  bnt  I  will 
also  limit  the  allowance  to  ha  made  to  yon  to  a  btre 
sustenance.  In  such  case,  I  shall  nut  the  matter 
into  the  hands  a  lawyer,  and  shall  probably  fed 
myself  driven  to  take  steps  toward  freeioe  ntjid'' 
from  a  connectim  which  will  be  dlagracenl  to  my 
name. 

"  For  m^clf,  I  shall  live  abroad  daring  the  grea^ 
er  part  of  the  year.  London  has  becooie  to  me  an- 
inhaUtable,  and  all  English  pleasures  are  distaitefal. 

"Yours  affectionately, 
"Louis  Treveltak" 


When  he  had  finished  this,  he  read  it  twice,  aod 
believed  that  he  had  written,  if  not  an  affeclionat^ 
at  any  rate  a  considerate  letter.  He  had  no  bonnd* 
to  the  pity  which  he  felt  for  himself  in  reference  W 
the  injury  which  was  being  done  to  him,  and  l» 
thought  that  the  offers  which  he  was  makieg,  both 
In  respect  to  his  child  and  the  money,  were  such  » 
to  entitle  him  to  his  wife's  warmest'  gratttode.  He 
hardly  recognized  the  force  of  the  language  which 
he  used  when  he  told  her  that  her  conduct  was  dw- 
graoeful,  and  that  she  had  disgraced  his  name.  He 
was  quite  unable  to  look  at  the  whole  qnntion 
between  bim  and  his  wife  from  her  point  w  "C** 
He  conceived  it  possible  that  such  a  womin  as  WJ 
wife  should  be  told  that  her  conduct  woald  be 
watched,  and  that  she  should  be  threatened  wdh 
the  divorce  court,  with  an  effect  that  should,  npon 
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the  whole,  be  salutary.  There  be  men,  and  not  bad 
men  eitlier,  and  men  neither  uneducated,  or  anio- 
telligont,  or  irrational  in  ordinary  matters,  who  seem 
to  be  absolutely  unfitted  by  nature  to  have  the  cus- 
tody or  guardianship  of  others.  A  woman  in  the 
bands  of  such  a  man  can  hardly  save  berself  or  him 
from  endless  trouble.  It  may  be  that  between  such 
a  one  and  his  wife,  events  shall  flow  on  so  evenly 
that  no  rtlliog,  no  constraint,  is  necessar}', — that 
even  the  giving  of  advice  is  never  called  for  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  day.  If  the  man  be  happily 
forced  to  labor  daily  Sx  his  living  till  he  be  weary, 
and  the  wife  be  laden  with  many  ordinary  cares,  the 
routine  of  Ufe  n»y  run  on  without  strnms;  —  but 
for  such  a  one,  if  ne  be  without  work,  the  man^e- 
raent  of  a  wife  wiU  be  a  task  full  of  peril.  One 
leison'may  be  learned  at  last;  he  may  after  years 
come  to  perceive  how  much  and  bow  little  of  guid- 
aoce  the  partner  of  his  life  requires  at  his  hands ; 
Hod  he  may  be  tausht  how  that  guidance  should  be 
given,  —  but  in  the  learning  of  the  lesson  there  will 
be  sorrow  and  gnashing  of  the  teeth.  It  was  so 
now  with  this  man.  He  loved  his  wife.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  he  still  trusted  her.  He  did  not  believe 
that  she- would  be  faithless  to  him  after  the  fashion 
of  women  who  are  faithless  altogether.  But  he  was 
Jualausof  authority,  fearful  of  slights,  self  conscious, 
afraid  of  the  world,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  a  woman's  mbd. 

He  carried  the  letter  with  him  in  bis  pocket 
throughout  the  next  mominjr,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  he  called  upon  Lady  Milborougb.  -  Though  he 
was  obstinately  bent  on  acting  in  accordance  with 
)ua  own  views,  ^-et  be  was  morbidly  destious  of  dis- 
cussing the  gnevQusneas  of  his  position  with  his 
friends.  He  went  to  Lady  Milboioogh,  asldng  for 
her  advice,  but  desinnw  nmply  of  being  encouraged 
by  her  to  do  that  which  he  was  lesdved  to  do  on 
Lis  own  judgmeut. 

'*  Down  —  after  her  —  to  Nuncombe  Putney ! " 
Biid  Lady  Milborougb,  holding  np  both  her  hands. 

"Yes;  he  has  been  there.  And  she  has  been 
weak  enough  to  see  him." 

"My  dear  Louis,  tike  her  to  Naples  at  once* — 
at  once." 

**  It  ia  too  late  fur  that  now.  Lady  Uilborough." 
"  Too  late  1  O  no.  She  has  boen  foolish,  India- 
crcet,  dbobedient, — what  you  will  of  that  kind. 
But,  Louis,  dont  send  her  away ;  don't  send  your 
j^oung  wife  away  from  you.  Those  whom  God  has 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  live  with  a  wife  with  whom 
neither  my  wbhes  nor  my  word  have  the  slightest 
eflect.  I  may  believe  m  her  what  I  please ;  but 
think  what  the  world  will  believe  1  I  cannot  dis- 
grace myself  by  living  under  the  same  roof  with  a 
woman  who  persists  in  holding  intercourse  with  a 
man  whom  the  world  speaks  otas  her  lover." 

"Talce  her  to  Xaples,"  said  Lady  Milborougb, 
with  all  the  energy  of  which  she  was  capable. 

"  I  can  take  ber  nowhere,  nor  will  I  see  her,  till 
she  has  given  proof  that  her  whole  conduct  towards 
me  has  been  afteied.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  her, 
and  I  have  Inought  it.  Will  you  excuse  nte  if  I 
uk  you  to  take  the  tronble  to  read  it?" 

Then  he  handed  Lady  Milborougb  the  letter, 
which  she  read  very  slowly,  and  with  much  care. 

"  I  don't  think  I  would  —  would  —  would  —  " 

•*  Would  what  ?  "  demanded  Trevelyan. 

"Don't  you  tlunk  that  what  you  say  is  a  little  — 
just  a  little  prone  to  make  —  to  make  the  breach 
pethapi  wider." 


"  No,  Lady  Milborougb.  In  the  first  place,  how 
can  it  be  wider  ?  " 

Tou  might  take  her  back,  you  know ;  and  then 
if  you  could  only  att  to  Naples ! " 

*'Uow  can  I  talce  her  back  while  she  is  corre- 
sponding with  this  man  ?  " 

*'  She  would  n't  correspond  with  him  at  Naples." 

Trevelvan  shook  his  head  and  became  cross.  His 
old  friend  would  not  at  all  do  as  old  friends  are  ex- 
pected to  do  when  called  upon  for  advice. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  what  I  have  proposed 
is  both  just  and  generous." 

"Butf  Louis,  why  should  there  be  any  separa- 
tion ?  " 

"  She  has  forced  it  upon  mo.  She  is  headstrong 
and  will  not  be  ruled." 

"  But  this  about  disgracing  you.  Do  yon  think 
that  yo<i  must  say  that " 

"I  think  I  must,  because  it  is  true.  If  I  do  not 
tell  the  truth,  wbo  is  there  that  will  do  so  ?  It  may 
be  bitter  now,  but  I  thmk  that  it  is  fin-  her  wel- 
fare." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear  ! " 

*'I  wont  nothing  for  myself,  Lady  Milborougb." 
"  I  am  sure  of  that,  Louis." 

*'  My  whole  happiness  was  in  my  home.  No  man 
cared  less  for  going  out  than  I  did.  My  child  and 
my  wife  were  everything  to  me.  I  don't  suppose 
that  I  was  ever  seen  at  a  club  in  the  evening  once 
throughout  a  season.  And  she  might  have  had 
anythmg  that  she  liked, — anything!  It  is  hard, 
Lady  Milborougb, — is  it  not?" 

Lady  Milborougb,  wbo  had  seen  the  angry  brow, 
did  not  dare  to  suggest  Naples  again.  But  yet,  if 
any  word  might  be  spoken  to  prevent  this  utter 
wreck  of  a  home,  how  good  a  thing  it  would  be ! 
He  had  got  up  to  leave  her,  but  she  stopped  him 
by  holding  his  hand. 

"  For  better,  for  worse,  Louis  ;  remember  that." 

"  Why  has  she  ibrgotten  it  ?  " 

"  She  is  flesh  of  your  flesh,  bone  of  your  bone. 
And  for  the  boy's  sake !  Think  of  your  boy,  Louis. 
Do  Dot  send  that  letter.  Sleep  on  it,  Louis^  and 
think  of  it." 

"  I  have  slept  on  it" 

"  There  is  no  promise  in  it  of  forgiveness  after  a 
while.  It  u  written  as  though  you  intended  that 
•ho  should  never  come  back  to  you." 

"  That  shall  be  as  she  behaves  herself." 

"  But  tell  her  so.  Let  there  be  some  one  bright 
spot  in  what  you  say  to  her,  on  which  her  mind  may 
fix  itself.  If  she  be  not  attt^etber  hardened,  that 
letter  will  drive  her  to  despair." 

But  Trevelyan  would  not  give  up  tlie  letter,  nor 
indicate  by  a  word  that  he  would  reconsider  the 
question  of  its  propriety.  He  escaped  as  soon  as  he 
could  from  I^ady  Mitborougb's  room,  and  almost 
declareil  as  he  did  so,  that  he  would  never  enter 
her  doors  again.  She  had  utterly  failed,  to  see  the 
matter  in  the  proper  light  When  she  talked  of 
Naples,  she  most  surely  have  been  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  extent  of  the  ill  uaaite  to  which  he,  the 
husband,  had  been  subjected.  How  was  it  possible 
Uuit  he  should  live  under  the  same  roof  with  a  wife 
who  claimed  to  herself  the  right  of  receiving  visitots 
of  whom  he  disapproved, — a  viator,  —  a  gentle- 
man, —  one  whom  the  world  oalled  her  lover  ?  He 
gnashed  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  fist  as  he  thought 
of  his  old  finend's  ignorance  of  the  very  first  law  in 
a  married  man's  code  of  laws. 

But  yet  when  he  was  out  in  the  streets  he  did 
not  post  bis  letter  at  once;  but  thonght  of  it 
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tiiroa^oat  tbe  wbole  day,  trying  to  prove  the 
weight  of  every  phrase  that  he  bad  used.  Once  or 
twice  his  heart  aunost  relented.  Once  he  had  the 
letter  in  his  band,  that  he  nught  tear  it.  Bnt  he 
did  Dot  tear  it  He  imt  it  badt  into  hia  pocket, 
and  thoogbt  again  of  his  grievance.  Snretj  it  was 
his  first  duty  in  such  an  emei^acy  to  be  firm  ! 

It  was  certwnly  a  wretched  life  that  be  was  lead- 
ing. In  the  evening  be  went  all  alone  to  an  eating- 
house  for  bis  dinner,  and  then,  sitting  with  a  miser- 
able glass  of  sherry  before  bim,  be  again  read  and 
re-read  the  epistle  wbicb  he  bad  written.  £very 
harsb  word  that  it  contained  was,  in  some  sort, 
pleasant  to  bis  ear.  She  had  bit  bim  hard,  and 
should  be  not  bit  ber  again  ?  And  then,  was  it  not 
bis  bounden  duty  to  let  her  know  the  truth.  Yes ; 
it  was  bis  duty  to  be  firm. 

So  he  went  ont  and  posted  the  letter. 

[Xo  to  OOBtitUHd.] 


PASTRY  AND  AN  ENTREMET  OF  GREAT 
MERlf. 

PuDDiNa  k  la  citizen's  wife ;  pudding  h  la  Blcbe- 
lieu;  Chancellor's  pudding  (this  is  a  very  pretty 
mess) ;  pudding  k  la  Reine ;  creams  auz  fruses  and 
aux  frambwses  ;  jellies,  ever  shaking  their  trann)ar- 
ent  sides  at  other  peofAe's  jokes ;  icei,  masses  ofno- 
zen  perfume  and  nectared  sweetness, — we  ealate 
yon  one  and  all. 

We  feel,  as  we  begin  to  write,  that  sort  of  gastro- 
nomic satisfaction  with  which  Adam,  if  an  epicure 
dther  in  posse  or  esse,  must  have  regarded  the  great 
TOocesaion  of  animals  that  defiled  past  him  through 
£den,  on  the  first  great  christening  da^  that  ever 
WBE.  There  was  tm  buffalo,  r«noicuig  m  bis  juicy 
hump,  the  cnt-and-Gome-again  of  sBuerations  as  yet 
nnbOTU.  There,  too,  small,  yet  alert,  was  the  prood 
humble-bee,  conscious  of  the  one  sweet  clear  drop  of 
honey  in  his  little  pouch,  stored  up  by  bim  for  mil- 
lions of  delighted  school-boys.  Blandly  smiling  came 
the  turtle,  beating  bis  breast,  like  the  marriage  guest 
when  he  heard  "  the  loud  bassoon,"  in  prophetic 
agony  at  the  tortures  his  descendants  were  to  suffer 
at  the  bands  of  greedy  men.  The  pig,  a  mere  good- 
nal»ired  bag  wiui  a  nose,  eyes,  and  the  power  of 
motion,  strode  by,  heedless  m  the  part  be  would  have 
to  play  in  many  a  revolving  sausage-machine.  Tbe 
ox  oeUowed  defiance  of  Englishmen  as  yet  invisible, 
while  Ihe  Bavory  green  hull-frog  croaked  protests 
against  ante•nat^J  Gaul  with  no  nife  and  fork  yet 
in  him.  Hie  Micbaelmaa  goose  must  have  waddled 
by,  a  mere  superfluity  on  tM  earth ;  while  tbe  oyster, 
floating  on  bis  oack  caJmly  past  the  contemplative  and 
unconscious  first  man,  must  have  turned  on  him  tbe 

Eale  and  uckly  eye  of  tboughtful  regret.  It  was  to 
B  centuries  l>efore  tbe  first  paintea  savage  of  Col- 
chester, according  to  tbe  late  Mr.  Robert  Brough, 
ate  in  solemn  revenge  the  spiteful  and  hostile  fish 
that  bad  nipped  bis  incautious  finger,  and,  in  so  pun- 
ishing his  enemy,  made  one  of  the  greatest  discover- 
ies tbit  ever  heaped  blessings  on  hnmantty.  It  took 
man  two  thousand  years,  only  think  of  that,  (dod- 
der Pride,  cower  Amlution  !)  before  man's  imperfect 
bnuB  discovered  the  never-to-be-fiirgotten  Scollop. 
Strengthened  by  that  discovery.  Science  then  made 
giant  strides,  and  a  Napoleon  Of  cocking,  abont  the 
year  14  b.  c,  straek  out  the  ^at  thou^t  Of  diffus- 
ing oysters  tbroushoat  tbe  juicy  crevices  of  beef- 
steak pies.  On  tihe  principle  of  tbe  illoffical  bat 
kindly  old  lady,  who,  when  she  was  tola  i^  the 
iatrodnotiim  of  gu  into  London  fiw  the  pnrpow  of 


street-lighting,  exclaimed  Borrowfiilly,  "  What  will 
become  of  the  poor  whales  I "  so  we  pity  the  oysten, 
those  mute  inglorious  Hampdens,  that  centaiy  after 
centuiT  grew  delicious,  yet  died  n^lected  and  un- 
heeded by  struggling  man. 

A  great  worM  of  puddings,  creams,  pfit&,  tartlets, 
and  jeUies  lies  before  us,  and  we  have  to  pick  onr 
way  throogb  it,  stopping  here  and  there  to  nibble 
and  to  browse.  Shades  of  dead  pfitissiers,  spirits  of 
extinct  confiseurs,  rise  round  us  in  savory  steams, 
and  evoke  for  ua  tbe  ghosts  of  past  gastronomic 
pleasures ;  recall  those  stewed  apricots  at  Memphis  ; 
those  muds  of  honor  at  the  pleasant  dinner  at  tlie 
Star  and  Garter,  when  the  red  October  sun  waa 
glowing  over  the  fo^y  Thames,  and  the  cbampa^e 
was  simmering  up  ^e  littie  well-shafts  of  oar  .wine 
cups.  Let  us  recall  the  iced  meringues  of  the 
Palais  Bt^jralj  the  purple-blooded  damson  tarts  of 
our  appreciative  school-davs,  tbe  apricot  tarts  of  our 
maturer  years,  tbe  salads  de  fraises  an  marasquZn  of 
oar  still  riper  judgment 

Tbe  Frencli^  gayer  and  lightei^handed  at  the  con- 
fectioner's oven  tban  ourselves,  moulding  pastry  al- 
most as  well  as  we  do  steel  and  iron,  nave  alwaya 
been  fond  of  tbe  playthings  of  the  kitcben,  —  the 
tartlets,  tbe  custarcu,  the  frothy  nothings  that  are 
fashioned  out  of  the  evanescent  onion  of  whipped 
cream  and  spun  sugar.  Their  politeness,  their  brae, 
their  accompliabments,  their  love  of  tbe  external,  all 
lead  to  such  duntiea,  which  tbe  true  epicure,  who 
has  well  dined,  insists  on  somewhat  contemptuously 
despising.  It  was  observed  when  the  allies  were  in 
France,  and  carried  off  fifty  million  francs  in  tom- 
brils  from  the  Rne  Vivienne,  and,  what  was  worse, 
six  hundred  thonsand  bottles  of  the  best  champagne 
from  poor  11  Ktoel^  celUrs  at  Epemay,  that  the 
bve  of  pasby  in  Paris  derived  a  new  development 
from  the  vexations  viut.  Madame  Felix,  in  the 
Passage  dea  Panoramas,  is  said  to  have  told  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  thousands  p&t^  in  a  day.  Tom 
Moore,  always  as  steady  a  gourmet  as  be  was  a  tuft- 
hunter,  used  to  visit  tbe  Passage  after  a  dejeuner  & 
la  fourcbette  at  the  Cafd  Hardy,  where  he  describes 
sumptuously  the  coffee  sealed  up  with,  — 

*^  A  ntmt  Rl«n  ol  Parhit  unoor  whtdi  one  tip*, 
Jiut  u  If  botUed  velvet  tipped  orer  vim's  Hps." 

The  gay  Irish  Anacreon  then  proceeds  to  sketch 
Madame  Felix  in  bis  pleasant  butterfly  way  :  — 

"  If  Hme  who  *n  LwhArioe  in  IMdlng  dwold  «Ui 
Just  to  fltit  with  •  luncheao  (a  devflUh  bad  trick), 
Ai  It  Ukei  off  tbe  bloom  oT  one'i  appetite,  Dick, 
To  the  PMHge  dea — (What  d'ye  caU  It  r )  —  Am  Praofinas 
We  qolckcQ  our  pace,  and  there  heartHjr  cram  aa 
BedadnK  yoonf  pitta,  as  ever  could  etwea 
OtMOOtoToDe'i  appetite,  down  bjr  the  doaeo." 

At  that  strange  wild  time,  when  the  flanntin^ 

Sunted  beauties  under  the  arcades  of  the  Palaa 
Loyal,  and  the  gamblers  on  tbe  floora  above,  allured 
to  that  dangerous  quarter  Coesacksof  tbe  Don,  whose 
bare  skin,  as  Haydon  observed,  showed  through 
tbe  rents  in  their  chain  mbil,  bullying  Prussian 
officers  looking  like  tmcaleot  drill-sergeants,  bright 
blonde  mustachioed  young  Austrian  officers,  stal- 
wart rather  too  contemptuous  Englishmen,  subtle 
Russians,  half  savage  Circassians,  and  quite  savage 
Bashkirs,  —  this  motley  crowd  of  blue,  white,  and 
scarlet,  plumed  with  feathers  and  ep^udetted  with 
gold  an^silver  lace,  jingled,  clashed,  swore,  thread 
ened,  clattered,  sung,  ai^  cursed,  all  day  in  and  oat 
of  the  pastry  shops  of  Paris,  so  that  hmn  Uie  de- 
tested foreign  bayonets  defiled  oat  of  Fyaoee,  wag- 
OB-4oads  of  tarts  and  cheesecakes  must  have  duap- 
peared  before  the  ravenuag  jam-^f  Umm  ^rangtJ/ 
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mingled  soldiers.  The  visit  of  tho  Allies  to  Paris 
was,  in  fact,  the  apotheosis  of  pastry  and  the  coro- 
nation time  of  the  fricassiSe.  That  visit,  resultless  in 
many  respects,  bore  at  least  this  remarkable  fruit, 
that  it  difiused  a  taate  for  French  cooking,  French 
pafltry,  and^  French  wines  throaghoat  nearly  the 
vhole  of  civilized  Europe. 

Dreikopf  veiy  UtoughtfUUy  observes,  that  the 
wisest  men  tiiat  ever  lived  have  been  unable  to 
decide  on  the  comparative  menta  of  pies  and  pad- 
dings. Mr.  Hayward,  who  baa  carefully  digested 
the  subject,  gives  the  palm  to  pudding,  as  affording 
more  scope  kit  the  invenUve  genius  of  the  cook,  but 
thinks  them  too  often  underdone.  Flum-pudding 
requires  care  not  to  be  raw,  or  as  dangerously  heavy 
as  an  eighteen-pound  shot.  Who  that  has  travelled 
in  the  East  ^&  journey  in  which  expatriation  at 
pleasant  Christmas-time  is  indbpensable)  does  not 
remember  the  agonizing  plum-porridge  that  your 
chuckling  dragoman  served  up  with  innocent  tri- 
umph, saying  Here  is  de  booding,  what  you  want, 
eh,  my  gentlemens  ?  ver  good,  eh  ?  what  say  my 
gentlemeos  ?  "  and  that,  too,  after  you  had  regaled 
on  a  thin,  leathery,  caught-up  fonl  and  a  joint  of  old 
goat,  and  were  intending  to  make  up  by  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  home  and  younger  days  r  Lord 
Byron  once  spent  a  whole  morning  in  Italy,  weigh- 
ing out  materials  for  a  national  pudding  to  celebrate 
his  own  birthday.  He  felt  there  was  dai^er,  he 
tried  to  guard  against  fate,  but  in  vain.  The  re- 
sult was  a  smoking  tureen  of  raisin  soup.  Byron 
was  much  quizzed  about  this,  and  used  to  bear  it  with 
the  childish  petulance  of  a  vain  and  wayward  tem- 
pered man.  Plum-pudding  is  a  dish  of  great  anti- 
quity, but  it  requires  the  digcetlon  of  warriors  after 
a  tournament  to  eat  much  of  it  with  impunity.  Let 
no  member  of  the  Temperance  Society  (tho  society 
is,  we  are  told,  dyspeptic  to  a  man,  and  rather  in- 
clined to  excess  m  solid  food,  nature  repressed  on 
one  side  always  breaking  out  on  the  oUier)  partake 
of  plum-pudding,  for  a  chasse  apr^  is  imperative, 
and  the  ordinary  digestion,  refused  this  comfort,  al- 
ways  has  a  habit  of^revcnging  itself  cruelly,  night- 
mares trample  on  you  all  that  ni^ht,  and  ^our 
feather-bed  turns  into  a  burnmg  praine,  or  to 
Damiens'  couch  of  steel. 

It  is  said  that  George  the  Third,  methodical  in 
his  dull  but  worthy  way,  used  to  insist  on  a  cherry- 
tart  every  day  in  the  year  ;  which  reminds  us  of  a 
quiet  country  gentleman  we  oncu  knew,  whose  gar- 
dener had  carried  off  enough  gold  medals  to  pave  a 
greenhouBQ.  Tho  master  did  not  care  much  for 
flowers,  they  were  for  his  wife ;  his  only  request  was 
that  he  might  find  a  cucumber  on  the  dinner-table 
eveiT  day  from  January  to  Deccniiber.  The  late 
Lord  Dudley,  whose  brain  at  last  softened,  and  who 
showed  it  first  by  calling  on  friends,  mistaking  their 
houses  for  bis  own,  and  wondering  why  in  the  name 
of  all  that  was  sacred  tho  other  man  did  not  go, 
could  not  dine  without  apple-;»'c  (he  hated  the  word 
tartf  and  applied  it  only  to  open  pastry).  Once 
when  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Dudley,  dining  with 
Prince  Esterhazy,  tho  Hungarian  Crcesus,  who  used 
to  strew  Almack's  with  fallen  diamonds  (the  London 
tradition  says  about  three  hundred  pounds*  worth 
every  evening  he  attended),  was  put  out  at  finding 
none  of  his  favorite  humble  delicacy,  and  kept  mut- 
ering  in  his  absent  way,  "  God  bless  my  soul !  no  ap- 
ple-pie." This  eccentric  nobleman,  whose  peculiar- 
ities Theodore  Hook  introduced  into  one  of  his 
novels,  used  to  talk  aloud  to  himself  about  his  friends 
present,  and  his  state  of  bnun  was  at  last  disdosed 


by  his  sending  an  important  despatch  to  the  wrong 
foreign  court.  The  late  Duke  of  Cambridge  revelled 
in  apple-dumplings.  On  one  occasion,  on  a  visit  to 
Belvoir  Castle  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
noble  owner's  birthday,  the  royal  visitor  was  shown 
a  sumptuous  and  moat  exquidtely  devised  bill  of  fare, 
and  was  asked  if  he  could  suggest  any  improve- 
ments. "Tea,"  replied  the  simple-minded  guest 
"  I  don't  see  a  roast  pig,  or  an  apple  dampling." 
It  was  the  fourth  of  January,  but  tne  pigs  of  toe 
neighborhood  were  instantly]  called  upon,  and  at  last 
an  infant  pig  was  found,  slain,  and  cooked.  A  sim- 
ilar story  13  told  at  Epsom  of  our  present  gracious 
Majesty,  who,  when  a  sumptuous  dejeuner  was  laid 
out  for  her  at  her  first  visit  to  the  races,  asked  for  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter  and  a  glass  of  water,  the 
only  delicacies  not  to  be  found  in  the  royal  marquee. 
Can  we  doubt  that  great  people,  fretful  over  the 
crumpled  rose-leaf,  often  long  for  the  delicious 
physical  fatigue  of  the  tired  farm  laborer,  and  the 
healthy  hun^r  of  the  receptive  navigator  ? 

It  has  been  decided  on  great  authority,  that  a 
green-apricot  tart  is  a  good  thing,  but  that  a  green- 
apiicot  pudding  is  far  better.  A  cherry-dumpling 
b  better  than  a  cherry-tart.  Both  rhubarb  and  apple 
pies  are  improved  byatilight  infusion<tf  lemon  juice, 
while  a  bay  leaf  gives  an  exquiute  aromatic  flavor 
to  a  rice-pudding. 

There  is  a  romance  and  history  even  about  pas- 
try ;  for  instance,  the  baba,  a  species  of  savory  oia- 
cuit  colored  with  safifron,  was  introduced  into  France 
by  Stanislas  the  First,  King  of  Poland,  at  a  time 
when  unfortunate  Poland  was  alternately  the  scourge 
and  the  victim  of  Russia.  The  dish  was  perhaps 
Oriental  in  origin.  It  is  made  with  brioche  paste 
mixed  with  Audeira,  currants,  rusins,  sugar,  and 
potted  cream. 

The  Lord  Chancellor's  padding,  though  unpleas- 
ant from  the  memories  it  awakens,  is  a  good  pud- 
ding, but  not  a  very  good  pudding,  as  we  once  heard 
an  eminent  lawyer  subtly  define  a  pudding  upon 
whose  merits  he  was  asked  to  pronounce  judgment. 
Boil  a  pint  of  cream,  in  which  is  infused  a  little 
lemon  peel  and  salt,  pour  it  boiling  over  a  pound  of 
crushed  biscuits,  and  let  them  soak^  Then  add  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  six  others. 
The  pudding  can  also  be  made  with  savory  bis- 
cuits, or  the  crumbs  of  a  penny  loaf,  but  it  is  best 
with  brown  bread.  When  made,  pour  the  mixture 
into  a  mould,  and  immerse  it  in  a  stew-pan  of  boil- 
ing water,  with  fire  placed  over  the  lid.  The  sauce 
can  be  made  with  a  spoonful  of  arrow-root,  white 
wine,  and  some  sugar  rubbed  on  a  lemon,  and  then 
boiled.  It  can  also  be  made  with  rum,  but  mind 
there  must  always  he  lemon  peet 

The  pudding  k  la  bonrgeoise  of  the  French  u  our 
bread-and-butter  pudding,  with  a  difference,  and  an 
excellent  basis  for  further  invention  its  appetizing 
simplicity  is.  First  fill  your  buttered  mould  with 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  spread  with  dried  cur- 
rants. Fill  up  with  cold  boUcd  milk,  flavored  with 
lemon  peel,  a  little  sugar  and  suet,  and  six  e^s. 
Boil  for  one  hour,  aud  serve  with  sweetened  arrow- 
root sauce. 

Jellies  are  rather  monotonous  in  flavor,  but  their 
liquid  jewel  color  is  always  pleasant  to  the  eye  ; 
they  figure  pleasantly  on  a  supper  table,  but  they 
are  to  sound  food  what  puns  and  bon-mots  are  com- 
pared to  wise  thoughts  and  profound  reflections. 
There  is  a  place  for  them,  however,  even  by  the 
side  of  the  roast  pheasant  and  the  pfit^  de  Perigord, 
and  they  nestle  wwn  gracefully  between  the  game 
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pies  and  the  cold  fowls.  An  aathority  ve  can  trust 
advises  orange  jelly  to  be  tvice  poured  through  the 
bag,  or  it  will  be  thick  and  opaqae.  It  should 
never  be  passed  through  paper,  as  that  filters  off  all 
the  aroma,  which  ia  a  stomachic.  Mosaic  jelly, 
made  with  orange  and  cream  jelly,  is  very  pretty 
to  look  at  when  the  colors  are  kept  clear  and  dt»- 
lincL  Madeira  jeily  is  improved  in  summer  by  a 
mixture  of  Etrawberries.  A  Mac^doine  is  a  very 
delicious  variety  of  dainty,  and  worthy  of  French 
taste,  inveDtion,  and  refinement.  It  is  made  with 
wine  jelly  frozen  in  a  mould,  with  grapes,  straw- 
berries, grecogages,  and  o^cr  fruits,  fresh  or  pre- 
served, ttoznn  in  alternate  layers  of  fruit  and  jelly. 
In  winter,  the  MaeMoine  may  be  made  with  pre- 
served peaches,  plums,  greengages,  cherries,  apri- 
cots, or  pineapples,  or  more  economically  with  slices 
of  pears  and  apples  boiled  in  syrup  colored  with 
carmine,  saffron,  or  cochineal,  the  llavor  aided  by 
angelica  and  brandied  cherries.  Many  great  judges 
have  decided  the  jelly  au  miroton  dcs  pfiches  k  la 
Ude  to  be  the  perfection  of  jellies.  Get  half  a  dozen 
peaches,  peel  them  carefiilly,  and  boil  them  with 
their  kernels  for  a  short  time  in  a  fine  syrup.  After 
an  hour  you  take  the  syrup,  squeeze  six  lemons  into 
it,  pass  it  through  a  bag,  add  some  clarified  isinglass, 
and  put  some  of  it  into  a  mould  in  ice.  Then  fill 
up  with  the  peaches  and  jelly  alternately,  and 
freeze  it.  Medlar  jelly  is  auo  by  no  means  con- 
temptible. 

The  finiitoheraes  are  very  pleasant  rich  conserves 
fbr  dessert.  They  can  be  made  with  apricots,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  pineapple,  peach,  vanilla,  or 
chocolate,  xho  system  of  cheese-making  is  in  all 
cases  the  same.  The  fruit  is  pounded  with  sugar, 
and  rubbed  through  a  tammy,  then  melted  isinglass 
and  thick  cream  is  added,  whipped  over  ice,  and  put 
into  the  mould. 

As  for  creams,  you  may  flavor  them  with  lemon, 
chocolate,  vanilla,  orange  ilower,  tuberose,  or  what 
you  will.  You  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  for  every 
cupful;  but  after  all  there  ts  no  flavor  so  exquisite 
and  pastoralty  delicious  as  the  plain  old-fashioned 
custard,  with  the  homely  brown  dust  of  nutmeg 
mantling  on  its  rich  yellow  surface.  If  living  near 
Klchmond,  let  the  reader  who  values  his  friends,  and 
plans  a  party,  never  foi^et "  the  maids  of  honor," 
—  those  exquisite  mouthfuls  'said  to  have  been  in- 
vented to  please  the  palate  of  that  epicurean  and 
rather  dull  and  selfish  sovereign.  Queen  Anne.  It 
is  pleasant,  when  eating  them,  to  remember  that 
Swift  may  have  snapped  them  up  in  the  intervals 
of  his  bitter  sayings ;  that  that  terrible  virago,  Sarah, 
devoured  them  contemptuously;  and  that  all  the 
pretty  and  witty  of  Anne's  court  approved  of  them 
nugefy,  vastly. 

But  we  have  grossly  slighted  our  English  pud- 
dings, and  to  close  our  scries  without  expatiating 
on  them  would  be  to  prove  ourselves  unworthy  ot' 
the  very  name  of  Knglishmen.  Yet  first  a  word  of 
comment  on  Mrs.  Rundell'a  economics  of  pudding 
cookery.  Her  golden  rules  may  be  codified  with- 
out at  all  lessening  their  value.  Take  care  the 
cloth  the  pudding  is  boiled  in  is  clean,  or  it  will 
taint  the  pudding.  Eggs  being  now  everywhere 
expensive,  use,  if  you  wirfi  to  be  saving,  snow  (when 
you  can  get  it ;  it  don't  always  snow  just  when  you 
want  it),  two  spoonfuls  of  fresh  table-beer,  or  one  of 
yeast  will  do  just  as  well.  The  cloth  must  be  tied 
loose  for  bread-puddings,  tight  for  dour.  Baisin 
wine  is  as  good  as  sherry  for  pnddings ;  always  use 
salt   Halt  an  hour  fbr  eve^  half  a  put  u  the 


standard  time  for  boiling.  The  materials  muit  al- 
ways exactly  fill  the  basin.  A  mealy  potato  grated 
while  hot,  and  beaten  up  with  milk,  adds  to  the 
lightness  of  plum-puddings. 

Wc  dwell  upon  these  rules  because  they  tend  to 
economy,  and  that  is  a  virtue  usually  in  very  small 
favor  with  those  expensive  and  reckless  men,  the 
writers  of  cookery-books.  They  revel  in  puddings 
made  with  macaroons  and  brandy,  &c.,  Uio  expense 
of  which  makes  one  shudder.  Almond-pudding, 
again,  made  with  wine,  eggs,  grated  lemon,  butter, 
cream,  and  sugar,  is  a  capitid  pud^g,  but  too 
costly  for  family  use.  Far  cheaper  is  marmalade- 
pudding,  made  with  Seville-orange  marmalade 
poured  upon  a  rasped  French  roll,  porcnpined  with 
blanched  almonds,  and  eaten  with  whipped  currant 
jelly.  This  is  a  very  tidy  pudding.  Sago,  rice,  and 
all  other  seeds,  should  be  soaked  an  hour  before  us- 
ing, to  remove  the  taste  of  earth  or  of  the  packing- 
cloths.  Bread-and-butter  pudding  is  improved  by 
sliced  citron  and  a  custard  sauce,  with  eggs,  pimento, 
and  a  trifiing  drop  of  ratafia;  soak  the  uices  be- 
fore baking.  A  Welsh  cook  we  once  had  used 
to  spread  jom  over  the  bread-and-butter  to  the  great 
advantage  of  this  pudding.  Tlie  custardy  flavor 
of  the  bread  imbued  with  the  flavor  of  strawberry 
or  raspberry  is  highly  pleasant  to  poor  humanity. 

What  can  we  say  that  has  not  been  alrcadv  said 
of  orange  and  lemon  pudding,  amber  pudditv, 
baked-apple  puddiog,  cranberry,  Swiss,  oatmeu, 
barley,  Dutch  rice,  new  college-cheese,  brown  bread 
biscuit,  batter,  muflSn,  Duke  of  Cumberland's,  Nel- 
son, p^ato,  carrot,  and  chestnut  ?  Among  the  old- 
fashioned,  umplc-hearted  old  puddings,  Ibrmeriy 
common  even  in  London  eating-nouses,  cowslip  and 
tansy  were  the  most  characteristic.  Both  have  lit- 
tle claim  to  bo  remembered,  except  on  the  plea  that 
Shakespeare,  no  doubt,  partook  of  them.  Jo  both 
cases  the  tansy  and  cowslip  have  about  as  much  to 
do  with  the  puddings  as  the  flint  stone  has  with  the 
proverbial  broth.  The  pounded  tansies  are  mixed 
with  eggs  and  cream,  spinach  juice,  Naples  biscuits, 
su^ar,  white  wine,  and  nutm^s.  The  mixture  is 
thickened  over  the  fire,  then  put  into  a  dish  lined 
with  paste,  and  baked.  It  does  not  sound  well,  we 
must  confess,  and  nevertheless  it  was  a  current  pod- 
ding— we  mean  a  popular  pudding  —  twenty  years 
ago.  In  the  other  and  more  veniaTcaso  you  cut  and 
crush  a  peck  of  innocent  cowslips  with  "Naples  hia- 
cuits  and  three  pints  of  cream.  When  boiled,  you 
add  sixteen  eggs,  a  little  cold  water,  and  half  a  cnp 
of  milk  and  sugar.  You  bake,  and  serve  up 
sugared,  but  not  for  us,  say  we.  The  cowslip  flavor, 
redolent  of  summer  mornings,  could  never  survive 
whipping,  that  we  feel  sure.  There  arc  some  pud- 
dings, like  green  grape,  ripe  gooseberry,  and  black- 
berry, that  do  not  deserve  the  names  of  puddings. 
They  are  only  pbantasmagorial  experiments.  Dump- 
lings rouse  tender  memories,  and  open  a  wide  fivld, 
but  we  have  no  room  to  expatiate  on  them,  nor 
should  we  like  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  Oxford  by 
praising  Suffolk,  or  of  Suffolk  by  praising  Norfolk. 
A  hearty  man,  with  a  trooper's  appetite,  can  alone 
eat  domplings.  They  aro  not  at  all  the  *' jockios  ** 
for  men  of  intellect  and  epictu«s. 

Pancakes  and  fritters, — delicious  words.  Uves 
there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead,  whoso  heart  has 
never  leaped  up  to  see  either  a  rainbow  in  the  sky 
or  n  pancake  in  its  aerial  somersault  V  Buckwheat 
curd  and  potato  fritters  are  worth  trying.  Kic« 
pancakes  are  said  to  be  respectable.  Pancakes  are 
far  too  serious  things  to  oe  eaten  often.  The^ 
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should  be  reserved  for  Shrore  Tuesdays  and  btrtli* 
days.  They  hardly  seem  to  count  as  realities  with 
itrong  boyish  appetites ;  and  we  kare  known  yoang- 
sters,  irritated  by  lemon  and  n^ar,  and  the  ercite- 
ment  of  perpetual  hot  sad  hot  relays  from  the 
^hen  (where  Shroro  Tuesday  is  r^arded  as  a 
sort  of  harmlea  CanuTal)  to  deronr  a  large  hat- 
fbl. 

DesaagieiB,  in  one  of  his  early  songs,  inutatang 
Master  Mam,  the  ca1»net-mak«  of  mwoOj  writes 
witib  the  bne  gosto  of  a  gonnand:  — 

-       "  Je  venx  que  la  mart  me  frappe 
An  mllien  d'un  icnuid  repu, 
Qb'od  ra*eiitcTTe  Hnu  la  nappe 
Bnlre  qnain  largei  plaU  ; 
£t  que  aur  ma  tombe  oa  mette, 

(Mte  ooorta  loaoriptioa  t 
'  Ci  |tt  la  pnmler  poMs, 
Uoft  d?m  iDdlfntfan.'  '* 


That  same  gay  preenrsor  of  B^aneer  represents 
Fleimre  with  rail  month,  and  sli|^buy  inebriated, 
sei^  on  the  debris  of  a  pftt^  de  fote  gnu.  In  this 
same  number  of  the  Almanach  des  Gomnands,  1 806, 
so  pleasantly  brightened  by  the  gay  song,  Ausatdt 
que  la  limuire,  were  appeus  a  very  phitosophical 
treatise  on  pastry  and  pastrycooks,  probably  by  the 
learned  Gnmaud  de  la  Reynifere  himself.  Pastry 
he  says,  eloquently,  is  to  cooking  what  rhetorical 
metaphor  figures  are  to  oratory,  —  life  and  orna- 
ment. A  speech  without  metaphors,  a  dinner  with- 
out pastry,  are  equally  insipid,  but  in  like  manner, 
as  few  people  are  eloquent,  so  few  can  make  perfect 
pastry.  Good  pastrycooks  are  as  rare  as  good 
orators.  As  it  is  difficult  in  all  history  to  name 
more  than  five  or  six  ^;reat  speakers,  so  m  the  his- 
tory of  Che  kitchen  it  is  difBctilt  to  find  more  than 
six  or  nren  great  ar^sts.  Hiere  was  Deroosthenes, 
there  was  Bonget,  there  was  Cicero,  and  there  was 
La  Forge.  Pericles  spoke  well  and  the  Grendrons 
baked  well.  Toulouse  and  Strasboui^  produced 
great  men  in  fine-gras  pies.  Perigord  excelled  in 
partridge-pies,  N^rac  in  terrines.  The  writer  then 
goes  on  to  recommend  the  art  to  the  notice  of  beau- 
Ufal  women,  it  being  at  once  an  occupation,  a 
pleasure,  and  a  sure  means  to  preserve  or  to  recov- 
er embonpoint  and  freshness.  Another  French 
writer  on  food  is  also  eloquent  on  the  roUing-pin, 
and  says:  "This  is  an  art  that  will  chase  ennui 
from  the  saddest.  It  offers  varied  amusement  and 
sweet  and  salutary  exercise  for  the  whole  body.  It 
dissipates  obstructions,  which  are  the  sources  of  all 
disease,  and  restores  us  appetite,  strength,  and  gay- 
ety,  it  gathers  round  us  mends,  and  tends  to  ad- 
Tance  an  art  known  and  revered  from  the  most  dis- 
tant antiquity.  Woman,  lovely  and  charming 
woman,  leave  the  destructive  sofas  where  ennni  and 
hypochondria  prey  upon  the  springtime  of  your 
lite,  unite  in  the  varied  moulds  sugar,  jasmine,  and 
roses,  and  form  those  delicacies  that  will  be  more 
precious  even  than  gold,  when  made  by  hands  so 
dear  to  us," 

The  fact  was  the  author  was  not  half  such  a  fool  as 
he  seemed,  for  French  pastry  about  1805  had  really 
made  some  advances,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  Bouget, 
Lesage,  La  Forge,  and  the  Gendrons.  .  Before  1800 
or  so,  pasti^  had  been  mediievally  massive,  lumpy, 

fross,  and  indigestible.  Quantity,  not  quality,  had 
een  regarded.  Health  had  been  forgotten.  Now 
chemistry  and  medicine  had  stepped  in  to  help  the 
artist  to  more  varied  forms,  and  lighter  and  more 
wholesome  ingredients  and  proportions.  Ihe  stom- 
ach and  eye  were  both  gratified.  Savory  biscoils 
wen  foond  by  one  stapendons  mind  to  be  better 


when  made  with  potato  floor.  Span  sugar  aasnmei 
a  European  importance.  Sferinguei  stuffed  witl 
fruit  and  red  and  yellow  ice-creams  grew  into  put 
lie  flavor.  Centrfd  mountains  of  sugar  grew  mor 
common  at  desserts.  Philosophers  in  1805  went  s 
far  as  to  assert  that  the  consumption  of  pastry  i: 
Paris  had  doubled  within  twelve  years. 

The  new  faatnts  of  the  Revolution  led  to  discarc 
ing  heavy  suppers,  and  taking  to  light  bat  very  ei 
pensive  teas,  —  teas  that  sometimes  ran  up  to  thre 
hundred  francs.  A  fashionable  tea  required  at  leai 
a  dozen  dishes  of  pastry.  At  cUnners,  too,  pastr 
was  indispensable.  Frangipane  tarts,  Fanchoi 
nettes,  Genoises,  Bamequins  de  Boui^ogne,  and  6 
de  pommes  i.  I'Anglaise.  These,  alternating  wit 
entremets,  gave  a  relief  Co  the  table,  an  ^clat,  a  ra'' 
ishing  coup  d'ceil;  and  then  came  the  dessert  i 
monlded  sugar ;  rocks  and  temples,  in  which  arch 
tecture,  nainting,  and  sculpture  eanlnned  their  li 
hma,  while  gay  firewarks  fizxed  over  all 


AN  EtTTREHENT  OF  QBEAT  KEBTT. 

(rAs  En^iik  aaUor  h  la  maitre  d'BSt^  and  tke  Set 
captain  au  graHn. 

A  cookery-book,  the  property  of  the  last  chef 
the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  has  lately  fallt 
into  our  hands.  It  is  a  work  of  great  research,  ar 
eminently  practical.  The  first  recipe  struck  us  ; 
cynically  written,  but  yet  showing  degrees  of  sciei 
tific  thought  hardly  to  be  expectM  from  a  cannibi 
It  is  entiUed,  The  English  Sailra-  h  la  Maitre  d'H 
tel.  It  begins  thus :  "  Take  a  shipwrecked  sailc 
not  under  three-and-forty,  flour  him,  and  pepp 
him.  Open  him  down  the  back,  first  carefully  r 
moving  his  head,  then  baste  him  — " 

Bat  here,  nnfortonatdy,  the  rest  of  the  pue 
missing  and  die  rest  of  the  book,  being  in  the  M< 
Zealand  ancient  GoUy-GoUy  character,  has  not  y 
been  satisfactorily  translated  by  Dreikopf,  who  hop* 
however,  in  the  coarse  of  a  year  or  two,  to  give  t: 
world  farther  secrets  of  cannib^  cooking.  Ue  hi 
however,  found  out  that  the  natives  pre»r  the  so) 
of  the  feet  and  the  fleshier  part  of  the  legs  and  ba 
of  younc  subjects,  not  by  any  means  preferring  tl 
male.  Tarry  old  boatsw^ns  are  ^nerally  boil 
down  for  soup.  Captains,  if  under  sixty,  are  treat 
with  bread  crumbs,  plum  sauce,  and  lemon  jui< 
Ship-boys  are  mnch  relbhed  scolloped,  and  a  ba 
&  la  Metternich  is  said  to  require  only  legality 
carry  its  fame  to  both  the  North  and  SoathTolea 
Dreikopf,  in  the  course  of  these  researcfaeSf  disK 
ered  in  some  old  book  of  travels  in  Sumatja,  lo 
before  ike  time  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  a  curie 
custom  obtaining  among  a  cannibal  tribe  the 
The  tribe  in  question  never  let  a  man  live  beyo 
seventy-two  without  eating  him.  The  way  they 
it  is  this  :  the  relatives  of  the  old  gentieman  invib 
large  dinner-party  chiefly  of  relations,  for  a  cert 
day  and  hour,  generally  selecting  some  central  s] 
in  a  spice-wotn  forest,  —  a  pleasant,  shady,  co 
spot,  such  as  we  English  people  would  choose  fo 
picnic. 

They  all  muster  there  at  the  appointed  tii 
every  man  carrying  a  carved  war  club,  and  a  1 
full  of  pepper,  salt,  and  lemons.  They  then,  al 
the  usual  bows,  greetings,  and  introductions,  g 
the  old  geutloman  (who,  dressed  lightly  for  the  p 
pose,  treats  the  whole  matter  as  a  peculiar  mark 
respect,  thanks  every  one  all  ronnd,  and  dri 
their  health  in  palm  toddy)  a  stert,  and  i 
him  np  and  down  till  he  is  rwher  warm  wid  tolera 
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tender.  In  half  ao  hoar  or  so  (eren  if  the  old  gen- 
tleman hai  practised  as  an  attorney)  he  is  sore  to 
be  "  treed  "  hy  the  younger  and  more  hnngry  men. 
A  whoop  is  then  given,  and  the  vhole  party  collect, 
and  ut  round  the  place  in  a  ring,  —  ever^  man, 
with  bis  leaf  of  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon  by  his  ude, 
his  knife  and  ibrk  in  hu  hand,  and  the  leaf  of  a 
taUyptrt  jP*^  ^  *  table-cloth  spread  over  his 
kneear  Erery  (me  then  shoats  at  toe  same  moment, 
"Diflner-tiine  iicbme.  Good  ni|^^  Ifr.  ^— The 
chief  monmer  nuu  np  the  tree,  shaken  hands  -mth 
the  old  party,  and  drops  him  down.  He  it  instant- 
ly clubbed,  and  eaten,  with  "sauce  {nquante,"  or 
"  sauce  k  la  bonne  femme."  Such  is  the  remarkable 
custom  of  this  very  interesting  people. 

Horrible  as  cannibalism  is,  we  cannot  philoflO|^- 
cally,  Dreikopf  says,  regard  it  as  proring  devil-wor- 
ship or  utter  de^iradation.  It  has  onl^  arisen  frim 
a  craving  for  anunal  food  in  islands  like  New  Zea- 
land, far  irom  the  main-land,  where  the  few  indige- 
nous animals  had  been  eaten  ont.  When  the  pig 
and  horse  were  first  introduced  into  New  S^and, 
we  believe  there  was  not  a  single  quadruped  exist- 
ing in  tbe  island  but  some  sort  of  small  rat  By 
eating  only  enemies  taken  in  battle  and  slain  in  hot 
bloo^  the  New  Zealand  philou^lier  probably  fint 
reconciled  the  matter  to  ms  ctmicaenee,  and  con- 
quered the  natural  repugnance  of  nuui  to  tnch  food, 
which  is,  however,  aaid  by  the  natives  to  almost 
exactly  resemble  pork,  and  is  therefore  generally 
known  to  them  by  the  agreeable  metonym  of  "  Long 


OUK  CHRISTMAS  TURKEY. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  our  little  drawing- 
room  looked  snug  and  bright  as  a  room  could  look. 
It  was  not  by  any  means  a  difficult  apartment  to 
light,  being  sometmng  less  than  fourteen  feet  square, 
the  spacious  bow-window  not  included,  and,  eiecra- 
blp  as  is  suburban  ^as,  you  might  have  seen  to  read 
tiie  moit  dimly  Minted  penny  faper  in  our  most 
distant  comer,  ^ut  small  ae  was  the  room,  it  was 
the  sort  of  evening  that  wotdd  have  made  vou  in- 
Btittctively  draw  yonr  chdr  dose  up  to  the  oheca^ 
fire  that  went  blazing  np  the  Lilipntian  chimn^. 

the  way  it  crackled,  you  could  tell  there  was  a 
bitter  frost  out«de ;  you  might  have  guessed  it,  too, 
by  the  marked  difference  of  temperature  yon  expe- 
rienced in  the  aforesaid  bow-window.  Suburban 
window-frames  would  hardly  carry  off  gold  medals 
at  universal  exhibitions  as  triumphs  of  mentaserie. 
It  was,  indeed,  most  seasonable  weatJier  for  any  one 
who  had  a  snog  roof  overhead,  and  credit  with  his 
coal-merchant  and  tradespeople  geuetatlr.  With 
these  and  an  easy  mind,  the  intense  cola  withont 
oug;ht  to  have  eiven  but  a  keener  zest  to  the  qoiet 
enjoyment  wit£in. 

Unfortunatoly  the  minds  of  both  my  wife  and 
myself  were  much  disturbed.  Hw  fiirtaaes  of  the 
morrow  depended  on  the  events  the  D%ht ;  and 
we  were  wuting  expectant,  in  idl  the  fevensh  anx- 
iety of  wishes  unsatisfied  and  hopes  deferred, 
t  '*  Nine  o'clock  striking,  John.  Well,  if  it  does 
not  come  in  another  hour  I  ^ive  it  up." 

After  all,"  said  I,  affecting  a  confidence  I  was 
very  far  from  feeling,  "  the  ranway  companies  must 
have  a  great  deal  to_  do  to-night.  Upon  my  word, 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  it 's  much  more  likely  that 
they  will  deliver  it  the  first  thing  to-morrow." 

"  Nonsense,  John.  Tou  know  that  Uncle  Wurzel 
stud  it  should  be  here  by  Chriatmas  Eve  at  latest, 


and  he  is  qnite  sure  to  have  kept  the  safe  ude,  and 
sent  it  off  in  time." 

It  was  our  Christmas  turkey  that  was  in  question, 
—  ours  by  pnunise  and  by  gift,  at  least ;  although 
doubts,  sliaaowy  at  first,  had  gone  on  gradually  aa- 
suming  consistency  and  shape,  until  we  had  nearly 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have  beoMoe 
some  one  else's  by  right  of  capture.  My  wife**  im- 
cle,  old  Mr.  Wurzel  of  Westrepps,  had  pfonuaed  to 
ctmtribute  to  our  Cfaristmu  dinner  one  at  tbe 
primest  of  his  celebrated  breed  o(  NorfoUc  tmkeya. 
In  the  hospitality  of  our  hearts  we  had  immediately 
taken  steps  accordingly. 

The  fatted  turkey  Ming,  aa  we  fondly  imagined, 
provided,  we  had  immediately  ludden  the  gnota  to 
come  and  feast  on  him.  Our  littie  dining-room  waa 
bat  a  small  edition  of  tbe  diawtng-room ;  and  even 
when  four  chain  were  arranged  round  its  dwarf  ta- 
ble, there  was  but  scant  space  left  for  the  evdntiona 
of  our  plump  mud-servant  So  the  invitatitms  issoed 
were  perforce  limited  to  two :  these  were  addrened, 
first  to  m^  fiiend  Quilter,  whose  articles  to  an  emi- 
nent solicitor  had  just  expired,  and  who  was  "  looking 
about  him"  with  a  view  tostartin^onhisown  aecoont; 
and  secondly,  to  my  wife's  oouain  Palette,  a  lealoaa 
artist,  who  hoped  one  day  to  take  high  laidc  a«  an 
historic^  punter,  and  who  meantime loat  no  ono'- 
tunity  of  making  a  study  of  the  fHtssiont.  QaiUiar, 
as  I  Imew,  had  tiuown  over  sevcnal  other  engage- 
ments to  come  to  ns,  for  he  had  told  me  so ;  and  as 
for  Faletto,  he  was  the  most  frank  t^men,  and  had 
had  small  scruple  in  intimating  to  us  that  he  looked 
ftmrard  with  at  least  as  much  pleasure  to  a  meefc- 
in^  with  the  Westrepps  turkey  as  to  Un  reuuoa 
witii  his  cousin  and  her  husband. 

For  Weatrepps  is  and  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  fiuned  for  its  turkeys ;  and  Mr.  Worsel  has 
made  a  reputation  by  them,  as  his  neighbor,  tbe  late- 
IiCnrd  Leicester,  has  done  by  his  ^eep.  In  antumn 
you  see  them  trooping  by  hundreds  over  the  wheat 
stubble,  and  through  the  rick-yards  among  tbe  fall- 
ing grains.  They  pass  a  brief  but  a  hapiqr  life  i» 
that  Norfolk  Eden,  goigiog  and  ngorging  their 
portly  persons.  When  cut  down  in  tlmr  golden 
prime,  and  despatched  to  the  London  market,  tfaey^ 
eqjoy  a  poathamous  triuimh  as  tlM  crowning  sloriea 
of  tiie  choicest  stalls  in  LeadenhalL  Roasted,  and 
reposing  on  a  monster  (&h,  overbearing  in  death  as 
in  life,  they  almost  elbow  the  lees  subitantial  fare 
from  a  modest-sized  taUe ;  and  next  day,  when  it 
reappears  grilled  and  peppered,  the  very  thigh  haa 
more  substonce  to  show  than  a  l^  of  black-faced 
Welsh  mutton.  No  wonder,  then,  with  so  much  at 
stake,  that  we  felt  anxious  and  depressed.  We  felt 
that,  if  our  looked-for  guest  should  not  arrive  in  time, 
we  i^ould  have  but  a  olank  board  and  blank  faces 
round  it  at  our  little  Christmas  merry.making. 

How  we  longed  and  listened  as  each  fboSall  on 
the  pavement  echoed  clear  and  loud  m  the  firosty 
air  I   How  we  hoped  that  it  might  pause,  and,  turn- 
ing in  at  our  Utue  doorway,  be  followed  the 
peal  of  the  clanging  bell.   Thanks  to  the  libenl  ai^ 
rangements  at  St  Martin^4e-Grand,  we  had  n 
po^  deliverer  about  onoe  in  each  twenty  minutes; 
and  when  we  heard  the  postman^  ply  knocker  or 
pull  bell-wire  an^here  in  the  neighooriiood,  Imiw 
anxiously  we  waited,  in  some  vague  hope  of  as  ex- 
planation that  we  felt  to  be  impossiUe.  J  believe  we 
bad  some  undefined  idea  that  toe  mighty  fowl  au^t 
have  been  despatched  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  pat> 
tern  poat,  andoe  ddivered  irith  his  blue  dnnnsttcka 
hanging  out  at  one  end  of  the  parcel,  and  his  red  wat- 
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tlea  depending  from  the  other.  Oura  is  a  semi-d&- 
tached  maisonette,  and  tiie  ffravel  walks  that  lead  ap 
to  oor  door  and  to  our  neighbor's  are  merelj  separ- 
ated by  a  low  wire  railing ;  coiueqaently,  when  a 
foot  traadfl  on  uther,  it  is  lieard  with  equal  distinct- 
neat  in  one  house  and  the  other,  and  for  a  moment 
it  remunt  matter  of  Bpecolatioa  for  which  the  new- 
comer ia  bonod.  Tw«»  iraa  tiie  cap  of  hope  raised 
to  our  lips  hy  Such  a  fiwt&ll,  and  twice  was  it 
dashed  down  aj^,  as  we  woke  to  the  punfal  tnith 
that  the  errand  was  not  to  us.  Once  a  snstuned 
conTersation  cairied  on  in  the  neighboring  garden 
boiled  up  my  wife's  excitement  to  fever  point,  and 
at  last,  aeclarin?  that  it  was  eTtdeat  that  Uiere  was 
some  nustake  wmch  wanted  clearing  up,  she  inmsted 
ott  mj  going  out  to  examine  the  night  and  be  in  the 
war  to  rectify  my  misunderstanding. 

The  voices  of  the  night  came  from  the  servant 
next  door  and  a  rulway  porter.  Notwithstanding 
the  extreme  lowneas  of  the  temperature,  be  seemed 
to  have  beeo  lightening  with  some  passing  gallan- 
tries a  oonvenaUmi  which  miat  have  oeen  of  a  busi- 
oesB  character,  in  so  far  as  it  r^irded  a  hamper 
which  lav  at  their  feet  On  my  emei^ng,  the  yonog 
lady  aade  a  anatch  at  the  hamper,  and  cut  short 
the  dialogue  with  an  irate  slam  of  the  door.  The 
young  man  glanced  malignantly  at  me  from  under 
the  ga»>lamp,  and  seemed  to  be  tveathing  something 
the  very  reverse  of  tiie  good-will  supposed  to  be  con- 
genial to  the  especitd  season  of  love  and  chari^.  A 
sudden  thought  struck  me.  Providence  had  sent 
me,  not  the  turkey,  unluckily,  but  perhaps  the 
means  of  relieving  our  mincu  about  it.  I  sup- 
pcenaed  the  sulky  official  with  a  sixpence,  where- 
apoD  he  smoothed  his  frowns,  and  consented  to 
step  into  the  witness-box  and  be  examined.  His 
answers  were  at  fitit  Tagoe  and  extremely  nnsatis- 
fitttonr. 

*'Ihey  'ad  'ad  a  many  turkenv  through  their 
'ands  that  day,  ay,  and  mavhap  mr  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  back.  They  'ad  all  been  »-leavin'  torfceya 
hevery  where  haU  over  the  phuje." 

Questioned  f\irther,  he  had  heard  no  complaint  of 
any  being  delivered  anywhere  at  wrong  addresses. 
Thought  it  was  the  parties  that  they  went  astray 
from  that  was  more  likely  to  make  complaints  of 
that  sort  than  the  parties  that  they  came  to  by  mis- 
take. Had  left  one  himself  at  Victoria  Villas  — 
the  joint  name  of  the  twin  residences  inhabited  by 
the  Bobsbys  and  myself,  —  that  one  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Bobsby ;  "  but  I 'm  ;ure  I  see  another  at  the 
station  ticketed  for  Victoria  Villas,  perhaps  two.  I 
don't  rightly  remember  the  names  on  them ;  but  as 
that  one  was  for  Mr.  Bobsby,  why  them  ones  in 
course  would  be  for  you.  Anyhow,  they  're  alt 
been  delivered  somewhere;  for  there  were  none 
laying  at  the  fltatioB  when  I  came  away." 

So  &r  tiie  porter,  and  I  re-entercn  the  hooie, 
with  my  mind,  as  I  beUeved,  somewhat  enfightened, 
bat  eeiwnly  very  far  from  padfied. 

My  wife  and  I  talked  the  matter  over,  and  ar- 
rived, not  TOTy  reluctantly  ^bapa,  at  the  same 
condonon  which  the  communicative  porter  seemed 
to  have  come  to.  If  two  turkeys  had  really  been 
left  at  Bobsby's,  why,  one  of  them  must  of  course  be 
ours.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  couple  of  turkeys  com- 
ing lawfblly  to  the  larder  of  a  little  serai-detached 
vifia  ?  We  never  had  thought  much  of  the  Bobs- 
bys. Bobsbpr  himself  was  certainly  a  (]iriet,  unas- 
Boming-Iooking  little  man,  with  a  not  unpleasant 
face.  But  then  he  habitually  came  home  late  in 
the  eveniog,  and  at  th^  most  irre^^Dlsr  hoom.  £S- 


ther  his  busioeas  was  a  disrepatsUe  tme,  and  his 
deeds  of  the  darkness,  or  hie  habits  wu«  intolerably 
dissipated.  Whether  criminal  or  only  rictoua,  he 
was  in  any  case  a  hypocrite,  and  the  most  underir- 
able  of  neighbors.  My  wife  decidedly  iuclined  to 
pronounce  him  criminaL  Tlte  truth  is;  that  Mrs. 
Bobaby  glorified  in  an  endless  variety  of  the  most 
dazzliug  toilets,  and  a  wealth  of  dress  and  laviA 
pntfosion  of  ctdors  that  set  expense  and  good  taste 
alike  at  defiance.  It  was  tberefbre  much  more 
probable  that  Bobsby  earned  enough  by  his  ill- 

Ktten  gains  to  gratify  the  follies  of  both,  tiian  that 
n^wcted  his  buuness,  and  laonched  out  in  sim- 
ple disnpation.  Even  when  my  wifb  had  conde- 
scended to  question  our  servants  casuaUv  on  the 
subject  she  could  get  little  information.  Our  m^ds 
and  those  next  door  happened  to  be  at  feud ;  but 
our  servant  bad  heard  m»n  those  on  the  other  side 
that  all  that  Bobsby's  servants  could  say  about  the 
matter  was  that  they  had  good  wages,  p^d  punctu- 
ally, and  that  Bobsby  was  in  bouness  in  the  City. 
So  of  course  we  kept  the  Bobsbys  at  arm's  lengui, 
and  my  wife  repdlM  some  off-himd  advances,  that 
Mrs.  Bobsby  threatened  va  with,  with  a  chilling 
dignity  that  is  all  her  own. 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  Bobsby  wMtjast  Un  man 
to  embezzle  his  nd^bors*  tuikey.  What  steps  to 
take  towards  its  recovery  was  quite  another  uiing. 
It  was  a  deHcate  matter  to  tzuc  a  well-to^o  home- 
hcdder  with  a  theA^  and  that  too  upon  bare  snsm- 
cion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  time  pressed.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  importance  to  as  <H  baring  the 
matter  decided  earl^  next  day,  if  we  hoped  to  meet 
our  bird  at  dinner,  if  a  crime  had  really  been  com- 
mitted the  piece  de  contfietwn  mi^  tf  that  time 
have  vanished  alto^ther. 

"  Wait  till  morning,  at  all  events,'*  recommended 
my  wife,  after  we  had  discussed  the  matter  and  the 
chance  oS  our  diseasHng  tiie  turkey  in  all  its  bear- 
inra,  —  **  wut  till  to-morrow.  Mr.  Qiulter  and  Frank 
Fuette  come  down  early  to  have  a  kmg  afternoon 
at  the  Fldace.  We  live  near  Sydenham,  and  Quit- 
ter knows  the  law,  and  will  conduct  the  case  for 
us." 

So  we  retired  to  rest,  and  lud  our  heads  on  A» 
pillow,  firmly  ple^^  by  this  time  to  a  feith  in  the 

failt  of  Bobeby.  We  had  a  broken  night,  as  might 
e  expected.  Hie  victims  of  a  foal  crime  could 
hardly  sleep  peacefully  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  perpetrators  of  it  Next  morning  we  rose  late, 
and  seated  ourselves  at  breakfast  worn  and  anxious, 
with  what  appetites  we  might  We  had  trified  with 
eggfl  and  toast,  aod  K&t  them  away,  when  our  olfec- 
tory  organs  became  consctoos  of  a  marked,  ud  not 
unpleasant,  althongh  an  anaeasonaUe  odor.  We 
smffed  and  sniffed ;  there  was  no  mistaking  it  As 
often  oa  previous  oeeasions,  it  let  ns  into  m  secret 
of  what  was  going  on  to  our  neighbor's  kitchen. 
Eariy  as  it  was  a  turkey  was  roasting  there. 

"^ease,  rir,"  jnst  then  exdaimed  our  excited 
cook,  heedless  of  ceremony,  and  plungin<' head  fore- 
most  into  the  room, — "  please,  sir,  them  Bobsbys  is  a 
cooktn*  of  our  turkey,  aod  I 've  been  out,  and  a 
looking  in  at  them ;  and — and— and  there's  another 
a  Iviog  on  the  dresser." 

I  rose,  ratiier  excited  m^lf,  I  roust  confess,  but  I 
expressed  myself  with  deliberation  and  severity. 

"  In  any  other  cirenmstaaces,  Mrs.  Brown,  I 
sbontd  eonsider  it  beneath  contempt  to  play  the  spy 
upon  a  neighbor,  whatever  I  ma^  think  of  bis  gen- 
eral conduct.  If  1  do  it  now,  it  is  oidy  in  diacharge 
of  a  duty  that  I  owe  to  waa»ty  and  to  owselves,  m 
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bringing  hxiOf  it  necessaiy,  to  condign  punishment. 
I  b^eve  I  could  Bwear  anywhere  to  a  Weatrepps 
turkey,  and  afaall  proceed  to  saUsfy  m^If  at  once 
as  to  the  queadon  of  this  Bobsby  s  guilt  or  inno- 
cence." 

"  Yes,  yea,  for  goodness'  sake  go  at  once,"  ex- 
claimed my  wife ;  and  putting  on  my  hat,  I  sauntered 
out  at  the  door,  down  the  little  gravel  walk,  and 
Uieu  leimTely  luck  igun;  gaung  the  while  stead- 
fastly into  die  Utchui  next  door.  The  tnrkey  then 
reTolnne  on  the  ipit  was,  for  judloal  circomstancea, 
beyond  the  reach  of  satisfactory  tdentificataon,  but 
the  companion  lurd,  reposing  on  the  dresser,  illumi- 
nated b^  the  full  blaze  ofthe  glowing  fire,  —  his 


pcnnts,  bis  shape,  his  plumpnen, — be  was  a  Westrepps 
fowl  all  over.  I  felt  that  I  could  swear  to  him 
among  a  tiiousand.  *'  O,  come ;  this  is  ireally  too 
much  of  a  good  thine.  I  am  to  look,  on  turkey- 
less,  while  uat  splendid  bird,  almost  a  member 
<k  Uie  fiunfly  too,  is  handled  fiuniltarly  by  Btran- 
gere?" 

"  A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  and  many  of  them, 
Brown,"  said  and  repeated  a  daet  of  friendly  voices, 
and  Qoilter  and  Palette  came  stalkhig  into  the  little 
garden.  I  took  QuUter  and  Falette  into  the  house, 
and  had  the  salis&ction  of  pouring  my  tale  oS  sorrow 
and  anger  into  sympathizing  ears.  As  I  had  fore- 
seen, they  showed  themselves  at  least  as  indignant 
as  ourselves.  Falette  gave  forcible  expression  to 
his  feelings,  with  the  most  elaborately  studied  dra- 
matic features  to  match.  After  the  first  outburst,  it 
was  very  different  with  Quilter.  Here  was  an  open- 
ing for  the  display  of  his  professional  sagacity.  To 
brmg  the  culpnt  to  josUce  and  the  turkey  to  table 
WOU&  be  a  triumph  of  his  powers,  and  at  the  same 
dme  give  the  bird  a  zest  that  no  sauce  that  artiste 
had  ever  projected  could  come  up  to.  He  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  case.  He  put  myself, 
my  wife,  and  our  maids  through  the  most  searching 
of  examinations.  He  collected  and  arranged  the 
fects,  and  drew  from  them  deductions  most  fatal  to 
the  ehanuter  of  Bofaah^.  Bat "  The  proofi,  ~  the 
proofe ! "  he  sud,  impatiently.  "  Yon  profess  your- 
selves willing  to  swear  to  the  turkey.  I  do  not  see 
that  you  can  do  more  than  identify  the  breed.  You 
see  you  never  knew  the  individual  personally.  If 
we  could  manage  to  trace  him  indeed.  I'll  just 
step  down  to  the  reulway,  and  take  the  evidence  of 
all  the  porters ;  extra-judicially,  you  know.  You 'd 
better  show  me  the  turkey  before  I  go.  His  per^ 
sonal  truts  will  guide  me  in  any  questions  I  may 
have  to  put  to  them. 

So  we  took  him  out  into  the  garden,  and,  armed 
him  with  an  opera-^loss,  and  Mrs.  Bobaby,  watchful 
at  her  first  front  wmdow,  detected  him  as  she  be- 
lieved, and  with  my  connivance,  ogling  her  chig- 
noned  maidservant,  and  bounced  down  stain  ac- 
cordingly. Meantime  ^iltor  had  been  looking 
about  nbn.  He  stretched  hia  arm  over  the  partition 
fence,  and  pidwd  up  the  torn  firagment  of  an  address 
card. 

"Li  an  inquiry  of  (his  kind,  nothing,  however 
trivial  apparendy,  is  unimportant,"  he  remarked ; 
and  tiien,  as  he  read  off  the  inscription,  he  tamed 
round  to  me,  ill-concealed  triomph  beaming  from  his 
sharp  grey  eyes.  "  What  did  yon  say  was  the  name 
of  that  Norfolk  farm  ?  " 

"Thefarm?— oh! Westrepps.  WhydoyouadcV 

"  And  you  say  that  you  have  had  nothing  at  all 
sent  you  from  there  lately?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  I  '11  swear  they  sent  that  tur- 
key, and  old  Bobsby  stopped  it" 


O  yes ;  of  course  they  did.   Bnt  nothing  else, 

I  mean  ?  " 
"  No,  nothing  whatever." 

"  Yery  good  then ;  by  Jove  we  have  him  !  You 
may  send  round  and  fetch  a  constable.  I  should 
say  even  for  a  first  offence  of  the  sort  they  can 
hardly  give  him  less  than  a  fbrtnidit  and  bard 
labor.  Xook  there!"  And  he  held  oeftve  my  as- 
tonished eyes  the  damning  evidence  of  Bobsby's 
guilt  The  card  indeed  had  been  torn  across,  but 
on  the  half  picked  up  was  written,  in  bold  charac- 
ten,  in  old  Mr.  Wurzel'a  fanuUar  hand,  *'Froin 
Westrepps  Farm." 

"  Look  here,"  suggested  Falette,  who  had  hither- 
to left  the  affair  in  Quitter's  hands.  **  Yoa've  car- 
ried the  matter  so  &r,  and  vary  (^editable  to  yon  it 
is ;  but  if  you  go  handing  this  respectaUe  Mr.  Bobs^ 
by  over  to  the  law,  why  you  'U  have  to  hand  over 
the  turkey  too ;  in  the  mean  time  at  least,  remember 
that.    Got  anything  else  for  dinner.  Brown,  eh  ?  " 

Quiltor  and  I  stared  blankly  in  each  other's  facea. 

*'  No,  by  Jove !  there's  something  in  whjA  Falette 
says." 

And  notUng  in  the  larder,  I  suppose  you  mean. 
Well,  but  we  can't  let  the  besgar  shp  throngh  our 
fingers,  either,"  remonstrated  Quilter. 

"  Yon 'd  better  not  let  that  turkey — splendid  fel- 
low he  seems,  by  the  by  —  slip  through  your  fingers," 
retorted  Falette.    "  I  vote  for  a  compromise." 

"  Compounding  a  felony,"  murmured  Quilter,  vi». 
ibly  relenting. 

*'  If  we  had  a  eecond  turkey,  as  Bobaby  has,  I 
should  be  on  the  side  of  princi^e,"  said  Palette ; 
"  as  we  have  not,  I  lean  to  expe£enoy,  and  am  still 
of  opinion,  that  at  this  Christmas  season  it  would  be 
both  wise  and  right  to  temper  justice  with  mere^. 
Besides,  that  is  a  singularly  heavy  bird,  and  will 
want  a  great  deal  of  roasting.  I  vote  we  look 
sharp,  and  secure  him  with  as  liRle  delay  as  possible. 
Keep  the  law  and  the  policeman  in  the  background, 
if  yon  will,  bnt  let  us  conliront  Bobsby  at  once.  I 
see  he  's  stuffed  the  lurd  for  us,  — periiaps  with 
chestnuts,  poesiUy  truffles ;  he  looks  as  if  ne  had 
sound  ideas  of  comfort  Small  wonda,  for  he  lays 
in  his  suppliea  cheap." 

Falette  a  Achitopoelian  counsels  carried  the  day. 
We  all  three  successively  stepped  over  the  litUe  rau- 
ings,  our  proceedings,  as  we  could  see,  watched  by 
the  enemy  from  the  dim  backeround  of  their  draw- 
ing-room. We  rung  the  bell.  Some  scuffling  of 
feet  and  whispering  from  within,  and  the  ringleted 
maid  came  to  present  herselfl  A  brief  parley,  and 
we  were  ushered  into  Air.  Bobsby's  prcaence  and 
back  parlor.  In  admirablv  affected  surprise,  and 
with  much  hypocritical  hoimomie  he  received  us,  and 
begged  us  to  be  seated.  He  stood  himself  on  the 
hearth-rug,  robbing  his  hands,  and  looking  at  us  ua- 
easily. 

"  We  have  called,  Mr.  Bobsby,  I  am  sorry  to  sar, 
on  a  disagreeable  business,  which  I  have  no  dowt 
you  Buspect" 

"  Really,  gentlemen,  unless  yon  have  cnne  as  & 
deputation,  asking  subscriptions  for  something  or 
other.  I  have  had  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  them  nere 
in  the  last  two  days.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,  bnt "  — 
brightening  up  a  little  —  "  I  am  sure  I  am  alwaya 
glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  neighbor." 

"  I  could  wish,  Mr.  Bobsby,  that  the  acqmuntance 
had  ctHnmenced  in  more  pleasant  circumstances. 
The  turkey — "  Mr.  Bobsby's  face  suddenly  cloud- 
ed over.  He  hushed  me  to  silence  with  an  aj^tated, 
impatient  gesture,  and,  glancing  uneasily  at  the 
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door,  opeaed  it  sharply,  and  closed  it  again  suspi- 
cioiuly. 

'*DidntI  tell  ycm!"  sud  Quilter,  nudging  my 
elbov.  "  Clear  as  mnd.  Leave  the  matter  to  me  ! 
H— h — m  I "  he  began,  clearing  his  throat,  straight- 
ening himself  in  hie  chair,  and  assaminK  a  mostpudi- 
cial  and  imposing  manner.  **It*s  al>ad  business, 
Mr.  Bobsby,  as  my  friend  says,  —  a  very  bad  bust- 
ness  indeed." 

Mr.  Bobsby  looked  stapcfied.  "  A  bad  business ! " 
he  repeated  alowly,  and  half  to  himself,  —  "a  bad 
business '!  What  can  ^on  possibly  knoWabout  it  ? 
Few  b^ter  buuneases  in  the  line;  &w  better,  in- 
deed." 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  the  line  must  be  an 
'     abominably  bad  one  *,  and  I  may  warn  you,  more- 
'     over,  a  line  exceedingly  likely  to  twist  itself  into  a 
halter,  if  you  go  on  as  yoo  have  begun." 

The  little  man's  face  blackened  agun;  then  it 
flushed  up,  as  standing  on  the  hearth,  ruffling  up 
like  a  pugnacious  bantam,  be  said,  "  I  have  no  wish 
to  be  uncivil  in  my  own  house,  gentlemen ;  but  I 
won't  be  Insulted  in  it  either,  and  so  I  tell  you  once 
for  all." 

Falette  had  got  out  a  note-book  and  pencil,  and 
was  dasliing  off,  with  the  facile  hand  of  a  master, 
our  host's  admirably  feigned  indignation,  probably 
to  be  used  hereafter  in  one  of  ois  great  pieces. 
(Juilter,  altogether  foi^etful  of  our  proposed  tactics, 
and  hurried  away  by  professional  feeling,  was  pre- 
paring, I  saw,  to  resume  the  address  from  the  bench 
where  be  had  left  it  oif. 

"Permit  me,"  I  said,  recollecting  just  in  time 
that  our  dinner  was  depending  on  our  diplomacy. 
"  lb  come  to  the  poin^  Mr.  Bobsby,  we  came  to 
you  about  a  turkey." 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  expressing  an  amazement 
very  real,  or  very  admirably  acted,  "  how  you  have 
'  found  out  anything  at  all  about  the  turkeys  I  can't 
for  the  life  of  me  conceive  ;  but  now  you  have  got 
at  the  secret,  I  'II  do  anything  you  want  You  shall 
have  the  turkey ;  I 'm  sure  I 'm  always  willing  to  be 
neighborly." 

"  Neighborly,  sir  !  neighborly  !  devilish  neighboi^ 
ly  i  —  rather  too  neighborly,  I  call  it,  to  take  in  tur- 
keys addressed  to  me,  and  use  them  precisely  as  if 
they  were  your  own !  Read  that,  sir !  Had  you 
forgot  yourself  when  you  did  not  tear  that  up  small- 
er V  And  I  thrust  tlie  fragment  of  card  before  his 
eyes.  Bobsby  read  the  same,  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  countenance. 

.  "  Well,  sir ;  and  what  of  it  ?  "  wm  the  sole  re- 
mark hs  vouchaafed,  and  with  a  certain  dignity. 

"  What  of  it,  »rl  Of  all  the  unblushing—  Why, 
that  card,  sir,  ia  addressed  by  Mr.  Wurzel,  of  West- 
repp?,  Nor^k,  and  was  tied  to  a  turkey  ! " 

*'  Of  course  it  was  ;  and  what  then,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

I  was  fairly  dumfounded  by  the  man's  hardened 
conscience.  "  Why,  he  must  be  a  thief  by  habit 
and  repute !  He  must  live  by  plunder  uid  nothing 
else  !  "  I  exclaimed,  turning  to  Quilter. 

'■  Send  for  the  policeman  at  once,"  rejoined  that 
I  gentleman.  "  I  can't  stand  this;  and  devil  take  the 
dinner ! " 

"  Stop  a  minute,  sentlemen  ! "  said  Bobsby,  ear- 
neatly.  **  It  *»  absurd  to  be  angr)' ;  for  there  must 
be  some  extravagant  mistake  somewhere.  Will  you 
just  oblige  me,  before  you  do  anything  fdrther,  by 
telllug  me  in  plun  voroa  what  you  mean  and  what 
you  want  ?  " 

Qnilter  stated  the  cue  with  a  beaatum  concue- 
neu  (HTpradaion. 


The  little  man  looked  first  astonished,  then  an- 
noyed, then  savagely  angry.  Finally  he  buzat  out 
into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Now,  »r,  listen  to  me  in  turn.  You  oblige  me 
to  let  you  into  a  secret  which  I  should  much  sooner 
keep  to  myself;  bnt  as  you  seem  to  have  got  hold 
of  a  part  of  it  somewhere,  I  must  ask  you,  as  gentle- 
men, to  promise  that  it  shall  go  no  further." 

We  bowed  coldly,  but  assentingly. 

"  My  name  is  Bobsby,  as  every  one  knows.  By 
trade  I  am  a  poulterer;  and  that  is  what  I  believed 
that  no  ono  down  here  knew  at  all.  Mrs.  Bobsby 
accepted  my  hand  only  on  condition  that  I  should 
always  keep  it  dark.  I  am  sole  partner  in  the  great 
firm  in  Leadenhall,  trading  under  the  name  of 
Plover,  Pigeon,  and  Company.  At  this  seiunn,  in 
the  way  of  business,  course  I  get  no  end  of  tur- 
keys from  Norfolk,  and  the  best  and  primest  come 
from  my  old  acquaintance,  Wurzel,  of  Westrepps. 
It  is  always  his  that  we  use  for  ourselves,  and  at 
Chnstmaa  time,  especially,  we  have  generally  a  good 
many  going  in  the  house.  Wurzel  does  not  know 
my  country  address ;  but  the  card  you  have  picked 
up  happened  to  be  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  very  fine 
bird  that  came  in  after  the  great  consignment,  — 
forgotten,  I  suppose,  before,  —  and  that  reached 
my  shop  only  yesterday.  He  was  such  a  splendid 
one,  that  I  thought  I  would  bring  him  down  and 
eat  him  at  home.  That's  my  story;  and,  unless 
some  of  you  are  in  the  trade  too,  what  you  know 
about  Westrepps  .ind  its  turkeys  I  can't  conceive. 
But  when  you  came  in  and  talked  of  them,  I  thought 
you  must  have  found  me  out  somehow,  and  hod 
come  to  ask  me  for  a  Chrisbnas  turkey;  and  al- 
though, of  course,  I  do  no  bunacss  in  the  countr;j', 
yet,  as  I  said,  I  like  to  be  neighborly ;  and  have  it 
yon  shall,  even  afler  all  that  is  gone.  Only  promise 
that  you  wilt  tell  to  no  one  what  I  have  told  to  you, 
or  Mrs.  Bobsby  will  force  me  to  give  up  this  house, 
and  mt}ve  off  somewhere  else,  bag  and  baggage." 

The  explanation  sounded  honest  and  plaunble, 
and  Bobsby  clinched  conviction  by  producing  n  note 
from  Old  Wurzel,  which  he  happened  to  bave  in 
his  pocket-book.  With  what  grace  we  could  we 
proceeded  to  apologize  ;  Quilter  pointing  it  out,  with 
elaborate  and  t;lpgant  minuteness,  how  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  in  the  case  was  absolutely  irresisti- 
ble, and  tliat  it  was  only  by  courtesy  that  a  legal 
mind  could  let  it  be  outweighed,  even  by  the  po«- 
tive  proo&  vhich  Bohsl^  had  advanced  on  the  other 
side. 

At  that  instant  a  ring  rcsouDded  through  the  littla 
house,  and  the  maid  brought  in  a  letb^,  saying  it 
had  been  brooght  down  Irom  town,  and  was  marked 
immediate. 

"  Queer  coincidence,"  said  Bobsby ;  "  here  la  an- 
other note  from  Wurzel,  enclosed  from  my  shop.  It 
may  perhaps  interest  you,  as  you  know  him." 

He  read  It,  and  then  handed  it  to  me.  It  ran 
thus :  — 

"Deak  Sir:  I  find  that  my  man  has  stupidly 
sent  a  turkey  to  your  addres^  which  I  intended  for  a 
nephew  of  mine.  As  I  should  be  sorry  that  he  was 
disappointed,  would  you  oblige  me  by  passing  it  in 
to  him  at  once ;  or,  should  you  already  have  disposed 
of  it,  let  him  have  the  very  best  you  can  supply  in 
its  place.  His  address  is  John  Brown,  Victoria  Vil- 
las,* &c.  &c. 

"  So  now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  your  minds  are  quite 
satisfied ;  and,  afler  reading  (hat,  your  conscience 
I  think,  may  be  easy,  when  I  ofitfr  you  the  very 
identical  bird."  ■ 
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Humiliated  as  I  £eit  at  1117  pm»pitate  injustice, 
I  could  Iiardl7  decline,  mtne  eipetuaU^  as  bout  Qml- 
ter  and  lUette  dedaied  at  once,  with  marrelloas 
muuumitjr,  tbat  nothing  conld  be  more  honorable 
than  Mr.  Bofaaby's  behavior,  and  th^  the  only  way 
I  could  poaaibly  atone  an  inTolontar^  wioiu  was  by 
accepting  the  tarkey  in  the  smrit  in  which  it  was 
offered.  So  I  did  accept ;  and  a  very  capital  din- 
ner we  made  of  it  To  my  wife,  I  tluoK,  it  was 
tainted  by  the  arriere  penaee,  that  it  might  bridge 
the  gulf  that  had  hiUierto  been  fixed  between  ber 
and  her  valsar  and  dressy  neighbor.  Sbe  need  not 
have  troub^  herself  on  that  score.  Henceforth 
the  repuJsioD  seemed  to  be  on  Mrs.  Bobsb/s  side ; 
and  at  next  term  Bobeby's  little  house  was  to  let 
Doubtless  his  wife  had  lejuned  that  we  were  privy 
to  the  fatal  secret,  and  so  took  the  precaution  <a  car- 
rying it  away  to  hide  it  elsewhere.  And,  after  all, 
no  mendah^  with  the  Bobsbys  ibUowed  on  the  epi- 
sode of  our  Christmas  turkey. 


ROSSINI. 

The  death  of  a  man  who  has  influenced  his  art 
and  his  times  like  Gtoacchino  Antonio  Boanni  can- 
not be  passed  over  with  merely  a  passing  record  of 
the  fact  The  illustrious  muMcian  departed  this  life 
on  Friday  night,  November  the  13tfa,  at  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Kue  de  la  Chauss^  d'Antin. 

The  bit^aphy  of  Bossini  has  been  written  over 
and  over  again,  although  no  really  valuable  life  of 
him,  accompanied  by  a  judicious  criUcal  survey 
of  his  works,  can  be  said  to  exist  The  latest  and 
most  comprehensive,  —  G.  Itoasini,  sa  Vie  et  sea 
CBuores,  by  M.  Alexis  Azevedo,  —  which  originally 
appeared  in  a  Fnmcb  mnaical  journal  calm  Le 
SxmUtrel,  and  has  since  been  pubushed  in  a  volume 
by  die  proprietors  of  that  journal,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  "  Association  dea  Artistes  Musiciens  "  in  Paris, 
is,  after  lUl,  but  a  sort  of  historical  rhapsody,  a  stud- 
ied eulogy  from  end  to  end,  in  which  even  more 
than  justice  is  done  to  Bossini,  and  less  than  Justice 
to  other  composers  of  deserved  celebrity.  Bosuni, 
however,  stands  in  need  of  no  snch  one-sided  pane- 
gyric. Several  of  his  operas  will  only  perish  with 
me  art  of  music  itself,  while,  perhaps,  scarcely  one 
of  them  could  be  searched  without  its  revealing 
something  made  up  of  the  endurable  stuff  tiiat  sets 
time  and  lashion  at  defiance. 

Bossini  was  born  on  the  29th  of  February,  1792, 
at  Pesaro,  fbrmeriy  belonrai^  to  the  Papal  Statee, 
now  a  part  of  tJie  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  conse- 
quently died  in  his  seventy-aeventh  year.  A  detuled 
acconnt  of  his  life  and  works  will  not  be  expected  in 
these  ocilnmna,  more  especially  at  a  time  when  our 
immediate  national  affairs  are  of  such  absorbing  in- 
terest We  cannot  even  glance  at  his  early  studies 
or  at  his  early  productions  before  commencing  his 
brilliant  career  in  the  field  of  dramatic  music.  Bos- 
sini's  master  in  coanterp<»ot  and  composition  was 
Stanislao  Mattei,  —  himself  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  fa- 
mous Padre  Martini.  His  first  opera,  La  Can^iale  di 
Malrimonio,  produced  at  Venice  in  1810,  is  now 
forgotten  ;  while  scarcely  more  than  a  quartet  and 
the  overture  are  known  of  his  second,  —  Demetrio  e 
PolUtio,  —  given  at  Rome  a  year  later.  Nor  have 
more  than  a  veiy  few  pieces  from  hu  next  seven 
opens  (including  L*  Jn^mno  Fdke  and  Pietro  del 
Paragone)  escaped  oblivion.  These,  written  with 
almost  unexampled  rapi^^  (aU  in  1812,  or  therc- 
■bonta),  gained  fbr  their  author  no  kAH  reputation, 
— little,  indded,  beyoud  that  of  almost  unparalleled 


ladli^  of  prodoction.  The  opera  wluch  firrt  mads 
bim  umoos  vaa  TVnteretfi,  hnnglit  out  doxu^  fte 
CuniviU  of  Venice  at  the  Teatro  Feuce,  in  I8IS ; 
and  this  was  followed,  some  months  later,  by  V  Ittd- 
ana  in  Algeria  at  the  Teatro  San  Benedetto,  in  the 
same  city,  and  with  a  success  in  no  degree  inferior. 

By  these  two  works  the  young  composer  had  shown 
himself  equally  a  master  of  opera  aeria  and  opera 
buffo.  Hn  style,  too,  was  now  thoroughly  matured, 
and  what  has  ever  since  beep  reco^iized  as  the 
school  of  Bossini  —  a  school  which  has  found  more 
disciples,  good,  bad,  and  indifierent,  than  probably 
any  other  in  any  art  —  may  be  said  from  that  moment 
to  have  declared  itself.  Tancredi  and  V  ItaUana 
in  Algeri  still  live,  and  are  still  revived firom  time  to 
time ;  nor  is  there  much  chance  <^  ihear  being  ir- 
revocably laid  aside,  whatever  progress  dramatic 
muNO  may  make  towards  good  or  towaids  eviL 
Their  melodiea,  ever  fireah  and  beaiitifiil,  alone  wonld 
Mve  them,  apart  from  the  ftet  that,  after  their  maui- 
ner,  they  are  bona  fide  works  of  art  IDw  voene 
thus  obtained  by  Rossini  was  hardly  sustained  1^  iiia 
next  opera,  AvreUam  tn  Paimyra, — Milan,  1814,  — 
which  was  almost  exclusively  a  success  for  Velloti, 
the  famous  eviraio ;  but  it  was,  if  posnble,  increased 
by  H  Turco  in  Italia,  comp<»ed  for  the  Scale,  in  the 
autumn  c£  the  same  year,  and  at  once  accepted  as  a 
worthy  pendant  to  Vltaliana  in  Algeri.  11  Turco 
was  followed  by  an  opera  seria,  entided  Sigismondo 
(Venule,  1815),  of  which  nothing  exce^  an  air 
(afterwards  introduced  by  Madame  Pasta  in  another 
work)  has  survived,  and  Sigiimondo  by  ElaabettOf 
Regma  IngkHterra  (Naples,  1815),  which  even 
Spohr,  who  owned  htUe  affection  for  the  Italian 
school,  tells  us,  in  his  S^st-Biographie,  contains  aome 
of  Bossini'a  beat  mnaio.  At  any  rate  JElixabetta  had 
an  enormous  success,  and  is  especially  remembered 
as  the  opera  in  which  Bossini  first  set  the  examfrfe 
of  writing  bis  own  ornaments  and  "fioritnre,"  which 
previous^,  in  accordance  with  long  custom,  used  to 
be  eitiier  prepared  or  extcmpwued  by  the  ring^ 
ers  themselves.  The  overture,  borrowed  by  the 
too  frequently  indolent  genius  from  Aureliano  in 
Palmyra,  is  the  same  now  invariably  performed 
before  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  the  original  overture  to 
which  last  is  now  never  played.  Ampng  the  sing- 
ers in  ElizabeUa  were  Manuel  Garcia,  the  famous 
Spanish  tenor,  father  of  Malibran,  and  Isabella  C<^ 
brand,  who  afterwards  became  Boasini's  wife.  The 
San  Cario,  where  it  was  produced,  was  at  that  time 
eonndered  the  first  lyric  taeatre  of  Italy.  EUzabeita 
was  followed  by  Toroaldo  e  DorVdia  (Borne,  1815), 
an  opera  ssrtd,  which  fUled,  and  Toroaldo  «  Dt^ 
lidxi  by  It  Barbiere  di  Sioi^  (Bome,  1816,  — at 
the  Teatro  di  Torre  Aigentina),  an  opera  haffa, 
which  Was  bopelesdy  condemned  on  the  firat  n^^ 
but  now,  more  than  half  a  centnry  later,  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  all  operas  except  Mocar^s  Don 
Gioeanni.  The  history  of  li  Barbiere  and  its  first 
performance,  when  not  a  note  of  die  second  act 
could  be  heard,  in  consequence  of  the  turbulent 
opposition  made  by  the  friends  tA  Paetiello,  its  tri- 
umph at  the  second  performance,  and  the  att«idant 
consequences,  are  too  familiar  to  all  who  interest 
themselves  in  musical  matters  to  need  repeating. 

Not  can  we  do  more  than  state  that  U  Bar&ere 
was  snccenfully  followed  by  OteOo  (1816,  —  Teatro 
del  Pondo,  Naples),  Cen^enfots  (1817,  —  Rome>, 
and  La  Gazxa  Ladra  (1817,  — the  Sc^  Milan). 
H^pily  each  of  these  works,  which  matoially  in- 
creased  their  authoi's  fiune,  endmvs,  and  is  likmy  to 
endure.    To  these  succeeded  Ariaida  (Naples) ; 
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'  Addaxda  di  Borgogna  (Borne) ;  Mosi  in  E^o 
'  (Naples) ;  Adina,  on  the  same  anbject  aa  Boieldieiis 
Calif  de  Bagdad  (Lisbon) ;  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide 
^aplea) ;  Eduardo  e  Christina  (Venice)  ;  La  Donna 
del  Logo  (Naples,  1819) ;  Bianea  e  Faltero  (Milan) ; 
Maometto  Secondo  (I^aples)  ;  Matdda  di  Shabran 
(RoBoe) ;  Zeltim-a  (Naples) ;  and  Semiramide. 
Among  the  foregoing  some  two  or  three  are  Trhdly 
unknown  in  England.  Maometto  snbseqnently  be- 
came Le  Siege  de  Corinthe^  and  Mosd  became  Jubue, 

—  both  rewritten  and  ^atly  extended  for  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  Eiceiardo  afibrded  the  first 
idea  of  that  florid  bravura  style  afterwards  brooght 
to  perfection  in  Semiramide.     Semiramide  itaelf, 

Oular  to  this  day,  and  the  last  of  Bosmni's  purely 
ian  operas  (his  last,  indeed,  composed  for  Italy), 
was  first  placed  at  the  Fenice,  in  Venice,  February 
23,  182S,  with  anything  but  the  success  that  baa 
universally  attended  it  since. 

After  ^ing  to  Vienna,  and  —  much  to  the  cha- 
grin of  Methoven,  who  was  nothing  if  not  Goman 

—  turning  tbn  heads  of  the  fieUe  '^ennei^  Boenni 
visited  London.  How  the  great  Italian,  who  sang 
and  played  just  as  well  as  be  composedf  and  was  ntS 
less  prepossessing  as  a  man  than  gifted  as  a  musician, 
was  everywhere  welcomed  and  Kled  in  the  English 
capital^  may  be  remembered  by  many  sUll  Uving. 
Into  his  career  as  director  of  the  Op^ra  Italien  m 
Paris,  where,  after  much  opposition,  both  interested 
and  di^nterested,  his  music  bad  acquired  extraordi- 
nary popularity,  where  he  had  composed  the  charm- 
ing liUle  opera  of  II  Viaggio  a  Reims  (ibr  the  "fetes 
rfuracrfi"  of  Charles  X. — June,  1825),  subsequently 
developed  into  the  yet  more  fascinating  Comte  Ory, 
where,  in  Le  SUge  de  Corinthe  and  Moise,  he  bad 
gliven  colossal  dimensions  to  two  of  his  eatiier  Ital- 
ian works,  and  whwe,  on  the  3d  of  Aagust,  1829, 
he  crowned  the  edifice  of  his  glory  with  his  immor- 
tal masterpiece,  OtdBaume  we  cannot  possibly 
enter ;  nor  is  it  neceasary  to  say  one  word  about  the 
nnivenally  popular  SUmat  Mater,  a  masterpiece  in 
another  style.  Eaough  that,  from  the  production 
of  Guillaume  Tell  until  the  day  of  his  death,  Boe- 
nni, though  it  is  known  that  be  has  written,  more 
especiidly  of  late  yean,  a  greU  many  {neces  of  Ta- 
rioua  descriptions,  —  among  the  rest  the  famous  Sta- 
bat  (1832),  some  sacred  choruses,  and,  very  recently 
(1864),  what  be  modestly  styled  a  "petite  mesae"  of 
which  every  one  speaks  in  raptures,  —  he  has  nub- 
lisfaed,  or  allowed  to  be  published,  very  little.  What 
were  the  actual  reasons  for  his  comparative  cessa- 
tion from  labor  his  most  intimate  friends  would  find 
it  difficult  to  expLun,  for  he  himself  could  nerer  be 
brought  to  talk  seriously  on  the  subject.  The  loss 
to  art  through  the  obstinate  reticence  of  so  great  a 
genius  may  be  readily  imagined ;  but  he  had  pur- 
chased Imsnre  by  hard  tou  and  working  of  the 
brain  enough  to  wear  out  a  stronger  frame. 

Bossini's  first  wife  (Colbrand)  died  at  Bologna  in 
1845,  and  two  years  later  he  married  Mdlle.  OTympe 
Prissier,  his  second.  From  1836  to  1847  he  lived 
in  retirement  at  Bdogna,  occupying  himself  with 
^ricultore  and  punting,  uid  emiuoying  some  of  his 
leisure  in  teacfamg  Alboni,  then  a  promising  young 
girl,  to  sing.  Tbence  be  moved  to  Florence  ;  and 
in  18&5,  his  health  beinfj  much  impaired,  by  the 
advice  of  his  doctor,  quitted  Florence  for  Paris, 
which  be  never  afterwanis  left;  dwelling  during  the 
summer  in  a  villa  he  had  built  ibr  himsuf  at  Passy, 
and  during  the  irinter  in  apartments  in  a  house  at 
the  comer  o£  tbe  Bne  4e  la  ChaDss^e  d'Antin.  At 
Paris,  where,  nfter  a  time,  his  health  was  completely 


restored,  be  was  the  object  of  attention  and  so- 
licitude from  high  and  low,  enjoying,  as  one  of 
bis  most  enthuaiastic  admirers  says,  "  une  veritable 
royaut^  intellectoelle,  consult^,  &MUt6,  admird 
comme  jadis  Goethe  et  Humboldt,  s'occupant  de 
tout  et  de  tons  avec  one  actirit^,  une  solicitude,  une 
bonf^  dont  it  &nt  renoncer  &  Pid^"  Ilie  descrip- 
ticHi  is  but  nmple  truth.  Bossim  was  sought  out 
and  courted^  not  merely  on  account  of  hisnmie  as 
a  composer,  but  for  his  wit,  bis  humor,  his  amialul- 
ity,  and  general  goodness.  With  him  has  departed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  geniuses  and  one  of  the 
kindliest  s^nrits  of  the  nineteenth  oentniy. 


A  COCKNEY  ON  HIS  TBAVELS.* 

We  thoujjbt  the  time  bad  gone  by  for  books  of 
this  description,  but  Mr.  Bose  nas  come  to  a  differ- 
ent conclusion  with  regard  to  the  tastes  and  wants 
of  the  pnblic.  The  account  of  fbre^  travel  which 
is  simply  a  broad  buriesqne  <^  the  ccrantrieB  visited 
used  to  be  very  popular,  although  now  the  aothors 
of  that  school  are  few  and  far  between.  Mr.  Dick- 
ens has  apolo^zed  for  the  *'  American  Notes  " ;  and 
yet  that  work  cannot  fairiy  be  called  a  caricature. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  very  true  at  the  time  it 
was  written,  and  some  part  of  it  is  partially  true 
now.  "  I  have  been  reading  Dickens's  book,"  it  is 
common  to  hear  Americana  say, "  and  it  is  surprising 
how  little  there  is  in  it  to  give  offence."  Mr.  Dick- 
ens^ wrote  of  a  phase  of  social  life  which  has  either 
entirely  passed  away  or  been  transferred  to  the 
Far  West.  And  now  we  have  a  new  book  which 
seems  to  have  come  into  the  world  by  mistake 
thirty  years  too  late.  It  is  an  anachronism. 
We  now  neiAer  the  conntry  nor  the  people 
described.  If  the  work  does  not  give  offence 
it  must  be  because  it  Indicrvusly  suggests  the  vol- 
ume of  travels  a  man  might  compife^in  his  stiidy 
from  half-foraotten  satires  on  Amenca.  Here  is  the 
American  whittling  away,  witii  his  heels  on  the 
mantelpiece,  just  as  he  was  drawn  fifly  years  ago. 
Now  there  are  many  of  our  conntnrmen  who  have 
travelled  thonsands  of  miles  in  the  United  States  in 
all  directions,  and  we  will  engage  to  say  that  scarce- 
ly one  of  them  has  ever  seen  a  man  "whittling," 
unless,  perchance,  in  some  out-of-the-way  cottage 
in  New  England.  The  practice  is  an  obsolete  one 
altc^ther.  But  Mr.  Boee  was  determined  to  make 
fun  at  the  excuse  of  the  Americans.  Nothing 
which  tells  a^nst  their  character  could  he  bring 
himself  to  omit  frcwn  his  pages,  and,  whittlii^  being 
manifestly  immoral,  of  course  he  brings  in  thaL 

Bearded  as  a  burlesque,  the  work  is  sometimes 
dull  and  sometimes  amusing,  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
such  productions  to  be.    Old  ladies  here  the 

Mrs.  Brown"  type  will  doubtiess  believe  that  Kb-. 
Boae  is  in  earnest  Perhaps  he  is  ;  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Never  before  did  a  man  come  home  with  such  a  bud- 
get of  "  travellers'  tales "  to  set  stay-at-home  folks 
agape  with  wonder.  Some  portions  of  the  narrative 
look  like  restored  pages  of  Munchausen.  Yet  Mr- 
Rose  has  no  intention  of  misleading  us.  He  does  not 
invent ;  he  ia  simply  a  traveller  who  feels  it  bb  des- 
tiny to"  makefnn"  of  everything;.  We  must  in  justice 
add  that  in  some  portions  of  his  work  be  is,  in  our 
opinion,  stricUy  exact  His  accounts  of  railway 
travelling,  of  railway  refreshment  houses,  of  hotels, 

*  "  The  Qmt  Coootrx )  or,  ImpreMlotu  oT  Amerlek."  Bj- 
Qnattt  Bam,  M.A.  <Atanr  SkMoUqr.)  Lootei:  tlnUr 
BntSqa.  U88. 
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and  of  other  pecoliarities  of  the  conntry  vitli  vhich 
a  trayelter  is  brought  into  contact,  are  very  just 
We  get,  in  abort,  the  mere  passing  traveller'a  view 
of  America  from  Mr.  Rose.  What  can  a  man  of 
this  kind  poflsibly  know  of  the  state  of  society  in 
any  country  V  What  can  aD  American  tell  of  trae 
Eoglisb  life  ader  spending  five  vet  miserable  days 
at  uie  Langbam  Hotel  ?  "  He  writes  abont  it  all  the 
flame,"  some  one  may  say.  Well,  when  he  does  he 
prodocei  exactly  the  kind  of  work  Trhich  Mr.  Bose 
has  written  opon  America.  To  people  who  live  in 
the  country,  or  to  those  who  know  anything  what- 
ever about  it,  the  narratiTe  aeems  to  belong  to  the 
school  of  purely  im^inative  literatnre. 

Mr.  Bose  somewhat  anxionsly  expluns  that  be 
does  not  write  with  prejudice  against  America  be- 
cause his  entertainment  failed  there.  We  quite 
believe  him.  We  should  jud^  that  be  did  not  ac- 
quire any  prejudices  in  America,  but  that  he  took  a 
whole  set  ready  made  out  with  htm ;  and  when  a 
man  does  that,  it  Is  aatonishing  how  everything  he 
sees  fits  into  his  mood.  Mr.  Kose  believed,  before 
he  set  out  from  the  one  civilized  country  in  the 
world,  that  all  Americans  eat  their  food  with  their 
knives.  After  that  he  never  saw  an  American  use 
his  foric.  it  is,  he  says,  "  a  national  custom "  to 
stick  the  knife  into  the  mouth.  Further  on  he  tells 
us  that  American  hotel  food  is  very  bad, — and  as 
a  rule  this  criticism  is  quite  just,  —  simply  because 
the  Americans  have  no  sense  of  taste.  "  A  man 
who  has  a  lump  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek  all  day,  and 
is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  quantity  of  ardent  spirit 
can  have  no  delicacy  of  palate."  Graotiag  that  the 
men  have  all  a  plug  of  tobacco  in  their  cheeks, 
Mr.  Hose  must  admit  that  the  ladies  do  not  so  use  the 
weed.  Why  do  not  the  hotel-keepers  give  them 
something  fit  to  eat?  Because  the  people  have  no 
teeth  to  eat  with.  That  is  Mr.  Rose's  sui^geBtion. 
Even  if  they  had  teeth,  and  the  hotel-keepers  were 
inclined  to  bo  liberal,  there  ia  nothing  in  the  coun- 
try upon  which  a  meal  can  be  made.  Thus  Mr. 
Bose  sadsfactorily  completes  hia  reasons  why  Amer- 
icans Uve  badly :  (1)  Because  their  tables  are  sup- 
plied with  bad  food ;  (2)  because  there  ta  no  good 
fbod  to  be  had ;  and  (3)  because  they  have  no  teeth 
to  eat  any  sort  of  food  with.  After  this,  what  would 
he  the  use  of  other  travellers  protesting  that  they 
have  eaten  many  a  dinner  in  America  which  the 
che/it  of  Europe  could  not  hare  surpassed. 

The  vegetables,  fruit,  and  fish,  says  Mr.  Rose,  are 
all  tasteless.  As  if  any  ode  but  an  ungrateful  man 
could  breathe  a  harsh  word  against  the  Spanish 
mackerel.  Wc  agree  with  Mr.  Hose  that  the  shad 
is  vastly  overrated,  but  is  the  strij^d  bass  to  be 
cast  aside  with  scornful  words  V  As  to  the  oysters 
(quite  incomparable  for  cooking  purposes),  Mr.  Rose 
calls  them  *'  disgusting."  They  are  as  long,  he  com- 
plains, as  an  adult's  shoe.  He  mentions  somewhere 
that  he  was  allowed  the  range  of  one  of  the  cinba  in 
New  YtxA.  If  he  had  tried  some  roast  oysters  for 
his  supper  one  night  at  the  "  Union,"  "Manhattan," 
or  "New  York,"  he  would  have  risen  the  next 
morning  in  a  better  temper  with  a  people  who 
doubdesa  are  not  so  blessed  as  we  KngHsh,  but  who 
Btill  have  some  good  points  about  them,  and  manage 
to  get  through  the  world  with  a  fair  amount  of  satis- 
faction to  themselves.  "Cold  slaw"  (sliced  cab- 
bage) is,  he  thinks,  "  decidedly  good."  But  he  in- 
stantly adds,  as  if  recollecting  nis  purpose  not  to 
praise  anything,  '•^  After  aU,  I  do  not  Itke  il." 

New  York  ia  a  doU  place !  So  says  Mr.  Bose,  and 
no  words  oonld  better  describe  the  character  o£  his 


experience*  To  a  man  who  knowa  New  ToA  it  is 
one  of  the  gayest  and  most  enjoyable  cities  in  tie 
world;  but  if  his  view  of  the  place  and  people  be 
circumscribed  by  the  prospect  from  the  hotel  win- 
dows, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  impremoiu 
should  be  gloomy.    Bourbon  whiskey  is  "  nlthy." 

"Make  it  into  a  "  cocktail "  next  time,  Mr.  Rose. 
Clams  are  a  **  nasty-looking  fish  of  the  mussel  tribe," 
to  which  we  may  say,  with  Dogberry,  "  Why,  this  ii 
flatpeijury!"  The  **  little  neck  clam"  is  a delioon 
Uvalve.  When  Mr.  Rose  is  capable  of  abanng 
clams,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  insinuating 
that  American  men  are  often  the  reverse  of  bra?e. 
"  The  pacific  tailor,"  he  says,  speakine  of  the  annr, 
"  has  sprung  from  his  shopboard,  anci,  beating  tus 
shears  into  a  broadsword,  has  rushed  into  the  wH, 
and  it  is  only  justice  to  add  that  many  have  dn- 
played  the  better  part  of  valor."  Such  is  what  we 
may,  without  offence,  call  a  cockney  account  of  an 
army  which  so  recently  performed  work  tbe  worid  is 
not  likely  to  forget.  The  American  women  are  pad- 
ded impostures.  Their  figures  are  bad.  "  A  nock- 
work  arrangement  to  give  the  effect  of  a  bearinn 
bosom  is  a  cDamiing  device,  and  so  are  Tarioaspn- 
dings  and  stuffings  to  supply  natural  defect"  IVir 
morals,  we  are  led  to  believe,  are  not  much  better 
than  their  figures.  Sbrange  as  it  may  seem  to  Hr. 
Bose,  the  Americans  respect  their  women,  and 
think  them  quite  as  beautiful  and  virtuous  as  tbe 
women  of  any  other  nation.  But  when  Engliib- 
men  think  differently,  they  say  so  with  true  BritiA 
pluck  and  independence,  and  Americans  dearly  lore 
them  for  it.  Are  we  not  "  one  people,"  spealaug  a 
common  tongue,  and  loving  each  other  almoit  to 
distraction  ?  We  have  at  any  rate  been  toM  to 
pretty  often  of  late,  but  not  by  the  American  people. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  American  Udj 
as  she  appears  eating  eggs  at  breakfast  It  may  be 
mentioned  first  that  she  uses  rouge  and  white  punt 
(a  custom  quite  unknown  in  England),  and  has  an 
inordinate  love  of  beads  and  feauiers,  in  which  she 
resembles  the  Indiana.  She  also  cleans  her  naib 
with  a  penknife,  while  sitting  at  the  table.  Behdd 
her  at  the  eggs  :  — 

*'  She  then  proceeded  to  eat  them ;  but  appareatly 
did  not  like  the  white,  for  she  apat  it  into  tier  plate, 
from  which  she  subsequently  ate  ham  and  eggs,  and 
sausages,  liver  and  bacon,  fried  potatoes,  and  oAer 
delicacies,  finishing  up  with  cakes  and  molasses;  all 
of  which  she  washed  down  with  coffee  and  serenl 
tumblers  of  milk,  into  which  Idmps  of  ice  an  pot, 
which  render  it  very  agreeable." 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  Americans  love  us  so  mucl) 
when  we  draw  these  charminf;  pictures  of  American 
ladies,  and  leave  people  to  infi^r  that  one  woman  is 
a  type  of  her  sex  ?  "  There  is  no  community  of 
feeftng  between  an  Englishman  and  American," 
says  Mr.  Bose.  Not  much  in  this  case,  certainly- 
The  Germans  in  New  York,  he  further  tells  us,  are 
"  usually  Hebrews,"  —  a  statement,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  of  amazing  ignorance.  He  speaks  of  Canada 
throughout  his  book  aa  the  *'  old  dominion,"  serenely 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  title  belongs  to  YIt- 
^nia,  and  that  Canada  has  only  just  been  made 
into  a  "  dominion  "  of  a  totally  different  kind.  He 
thinks  funerali  in  America  mdecent,  and  would 
himself  preserve  a  "happy  medium."  What  on 
earth  is  a  happy' medium  in  a  funeral  ?  AU  the  re- 
finement of  the  country  is  limited  to  the  Soudiem 
States,  and  since  the  secession  the  power  in  Coogreff 
has  ^en  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  an  ioreriff 
cbua. 
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Mr.  Rose  goes  on  :  "  We  know  that  the  Senate 
has  been  the  scene  of  personal  violence,  when  a  dig- 
nified member  gave  one  of  his  peers  a  severe  can- 
ing." Mr.  Koee  omits  to  state  that  the  circamatance 
he  quotes  tends  to  disprove  his  assertion  aboat  the 
altered  tone  of  Congress,  —  that  the  incident  oc- 
curred before  the  Sonth  quitted  Congress,  and  that 
the  outra^  was  committed  by  a  Soathem  member. 
The  President  never  speaks  bat  when  he  is  iotoxU 
cated,  —  poor  '*  Andy  Johnson  t "  Never^  was  a 
man  more  sfaunafbUy  slandered,  whatever  his  fitolta 
as  a  p^iUdan  may  uve  been.  George  Washii^iton 
was  no  geneialt  and  was  Tproay  at  the  eouncit^xwrd, 
bat  he  "proclaimed  that  'm1  men  are  horn  free 
and  equal.' "  'He  never  proclumed  anytiiing  of  the 
kind.  Mr.  Bose  evidently  has  some  vagoe  echo  of 
the  Declaration  of  Lidependence  beating  about  his 
brain.  Mr.  Thornton  is  much  to  be  pitied  for  being 
doomed  to  live  in  such  a  society  as  that  of  Washing- 
ton. One  political  reflection  struck  Mr.  Rose  witb 
great  force,  namely,  that  it  was  singular,  a  people  so 
ready  to  annul  the  marriage  tie  should  object  to  the 
eeparation  between  North  and  Soath.  So  the  book 
runs  on.  We  have  qaoted  enough  of  it.  Unless 
the  whole  thing  is  intended  as  a  Joke,  we  can  cmly 
say  that  Mr.  Bose  has  fiimished  tu  with  a  sorry  en- 
tertainment. We  have  written  for  the  most  part 
under  the  aaramptioii  that  the  author  is  playing  his 
professional  part  of  the  fanny  man.  But  he  may 
mean  it  all  seriously.  One  can  never  tell  what 
these  comic  pewle  are  really  at.  If  he  is  in  jest, 
may  time  mend  his  wit ;  and  if  he  ia  in  earnest,  may 
it  give  htm  a  better  understanding. 
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Feel  —  he  belongs  now  to  the  past,  and  the  bar- 
onetcy may  be  laid  aside  —  bad  the  misftstane  to 
be  bred  a  Tary^  and  deeply  committed  to  Toryism 
at  a  moment  when  the  end  of  Toryism  was  near. 
This,  with  the  fell  exigenmes  of  par^,  darkened  a 
career  which,  though  m  a  certain  sense  eminently 
successful,  is  spoken  of  on  the  whole  rather  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness.  He  was  more  fortnnate,  how- 
ever, than  William  Pitt:  Pitt,  setting  out  as  a  pop- 
ular minister,  ended  by  being  the  slave  of  oligarchic 
reaction ;  Peel,  setting  out  as  the  servant  of  oligar- 
chic reaction,  ended  oy  being  the  minister  of  the 
nation.  In  the  early  character  of  each  man  we  see, 
as  usual,  the  germ  of  the  later.  Pitt,  a  parliamen- 
tary and  economical  reformer,  did  not  hesitate  to 
allow  himself  to  be  made  minister  by  an  unconstitu- 
tional exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Peel, 
as  a  youthful  Irish  secretary,  carrying  on  tbe  work 
of  Tory  coercion  in  Ireland,  was  already  an  Irt^ 
reformer. 

Peel  sprang,  and  derived  the  leading  features  of 
his  character,  from  tbe  Teiy  core  of  English  indus- 
try. His  uieestors  were  yeomen  in  wo  north  of 
England.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  leaders 
in  the  great  march  of  industry  which  mu-ked  the 
latter  part  of  tbe  last  centary,  and  which  made  Lan- 
cashire what  it  is. 

They  were  not  inventors,  like  Hargreaves,  Ark- 
wright,  or  Watt,  but  they  were  clear-sighted  and 
open-mioded  appreciaton  of  inventions,  which  they 
applied  with  energy  and  success.  They  were,  in 
short,  as  manufacturers,  what  their  descendant  was  as 
a  statesman.  Solid  work,  integrity,  fortitude,  indom- 
itable penevenuice,  the  best  qualities  of  tbe  indus- 
trial euracter  grafted  on  that  of  the  yeoman, — the 


qualities  by  which  English  trade,  in  that  day  at 
least,  was  distingnished,  and  of  wbuch  it  had  reason 
to  be  proud,  —  marked  the  industrial  career  of  the 
Peels.  The  Ticissitudes  of  trade  they  encountered 
with  brave  hearts.  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  has  told  us 
how,  at  the  time  of  a  great  financial  crisis,  when  sin- 
ister mmors  touching  Mr.  Peel's  solvency  were 
abroad,  Mrs.  Feel  put  on  her  best  clothes  and  went 
to  ehnrch  to  brave  out  calumny.  Conflicts  with 
maoliine>breaking  artisans,  wbich  the  Peels,  like  the 
other  introdncen  of  machinery,  had  to  encoanter, 
may  have  given  a  Tory  bias  to  the  temper  of  the 
house.  Immense  wealth  in  the  end  flowed  in :  as 
usual,  a  great  part  of  it  was  invested  in  land ;  and, 
as  usual,  the  object  now  was  to  found  a  family.  The 
baronetcy  came  from  Fitt,  the  disciple  of  Adam 
Smith,  who,  by  studying  tiie  commercial  intracsta 
and  financial  questions  which  the  aristocratic  and 
clasncal  statesman  of  the  day  commonly  disdained, 
had  bound  commerce  to  his  fortunes.  One  of  the 
most  devoted  of  these  commercial  Pittites  was  the 
first  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  He  embraced  with  fervor 
the  whole  creed  of  his  leader,  its  fallacies  included. 
He  voted  for  the  Resolution,  that  a  depreciated  pa- 
per note  was  as  good  as  a  ponnd  stet&ig ;  and  he 
suffered  great  angoidi  when  he  found  htmaelf  the 
father  of  ft  bolliomst  and  a  resnmer  nf  cash  payw 
ments. 

The  old  man  conceived  very  ambitious  ho^  for 
his- promising  son,  and  did,  it  seem-),  some  mischitf 
by  not  keeping  them  to  himself.  The  young  Peel 
was  to  be  a  second  Htt,  and  he  was  led  in  his  boy- 
hood to  the  altar,  and  devoted  to  the  gods  of  Castle- 
reagfa  and  Eldon.  Thus  he  was  a  bondsman  to  To- 
ryism before  he  had  begun  to  think.  As  a  set-off*, 
he  was  reared  in  a  home  where  the  middle-class 
virtues  reigned,  where  the  moral  law  was  obeerved, 
where  labor  was  honored,  where  frugality  was  re- 
garded in  the  midst  of  wealth.  It  was  also  a  religious 
home,  and  Feel  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  a  religious 
man,  with  a  sincere  sense  of  responsibility  to.  God. 

He  was  sent  to  the  most  ariatocratie  school  of  tho 
da^,  and  to  the  most  aristocratio  coUege  uf  the  most 
aristocratic  university.  Both  at  school  and  at  col- 
be  woriced  hard.  His  exumnation  in  tbe  Ox- 
ford schools  was  an  ovation,  and  guned  liim  what 
were  then  unprecedented  honors.  According  to 
Oxford  tradition,  he  had  already  contracted  the 
heaving  and  pompoosness  of  diction  which  official 
life  confirmed,  and  which  were  fatal,  not  to  business 
speaking,  but  to  eloquence.  He  b  said,  in  translat- 
ing the  passage  of  Lucretius,  Suave  mart  magna,  to 
have  rendered  fuat-e  "it  is  a  source  of  gratification." 
Harrow  and  Oxford  taught  him  only  classics  and 
mathematics ;  but  bis  speeches  show  that  he  read  a 
good  deal  of  history,  and  be  acquired  law  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  a  legislator.  In  after  life  he 
loved  scientific  men,  and  took  interest  in,  and  was 
cap^e  of  forming  a  rational  judgmut  on,  rcientific 
questions.  The  philosophy  of  history  was  still  un- 
born, and  therefore  history  was  to  him,  not  a  chart 
and  compass,  but  at  moat  a  record  of  experience. 

His  theology  seems  to  have  remained  simfdy  the 
Church  of  England  Protestantism,  though  he  grew, 
later  in  life,  more  liberal  in  bis  sentimenta  towards 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Dissent  His  ecclesiastical 
appointments,  when  he  was  a  minister,  were  mainly 
"High  and  Dry."  He  abhorred  tbe  Neo-Catholic 
school  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Newman,  and  by  it  he 
was  in  turn  abhorred.  In  him,  Anglo-Saxon  antipa- 
thy to  priestly  domination  was  tbe  root  of  the  aver^ 
aim.  • 
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Eoteriog  Pariiament  under  the  evil  star  of  a  great 
school-boj  reputation,  be  nevertheless  succeeded, 
not  in  a  brilliant,  but  in  a  solid  way.  The  doom  of 
his  mental  independence  was  aoon  sealed  by  promo- 
tion to  office  under  FercivaL  Shmtly  afterwards, 
under  the  I^verpool  gOTemmrait,  he  was  sent,  when 
cmlr  twenty-four  years  M,  as  Chief  Secretary  to 
frefand.  It  was  a  proof  that  his  business  qualities 
and  his  strength  of  character  were  respected ;  but  a 
more  calami toua  distinction  could  not  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  a  yoang  man.  For  six  years,  the  most 
critical  years  of  all  for  the  formation  of  character 
and  opinion,  he  was  engaged  in  upholding  Ascen- 
dency, and  doing  the  evil  work  of  coercion.  The 
embers  of  1796  were  etill  glowing,  the  struggle  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  raging,  and  large  dis- 
tricts of  the  island  were  a  prey  to  agrarian  con- 
spirecy  and  outrage,  which  assumed  almost  the  di- 
mensions of  an  agrarian  civil  war.  Feel's  associates 
were  the  satellites  of  Ascendency, — some  of  them 
red  with  the  blood  of  '98,  —  men  whose  cmelty  to- 
wards the  snbiect  race  was  equalled  only  by  their 
corruption.  Corruption  and  force  were,  in  fact,  the 
only  sprinffs  of  government,  and  it  was  impossiblo 
that  the  (Sdef  Secretary  should  not  be  familiarized 
with  the  nse  of  both.  It  is  creditable  to  him  that 
he  did  not  contract  a  love  of  either ;  that  his  em- 
ployment of  foree  was  measured,  and,  as  far  as  cii> 
cumstances  would  permit,  humane,  and  that  he 
never,  we  believe,  was  suspected  of  perpetnting  a 
job  on  his  own  account 

Feel  was  youne,  his  blood  was  hot;  he  was 
goaded  by  the  foal  and  slanderous  vituperation  of 
O'ConneU,  who,  if  he  did  much  by  his  energy  to 
advance  Catholic  Emancipation,  did  much  by  the 
recklessness  of  his  tongoe  to  retard  it.  Vet  Peel 
scarcely  ever  lost  his  temper;  he  scarcely  ever 
nttered  a  harsh  word  against  the  Irish  people  or 
tiieir  religion :  on  the  contrary,  be  tpc^e  of  them 
as  a  nation  in  terms  of  kindness  and  respect  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  stnceri^.  With  repreesion  he 
tried  to  combine  measures  of  improvement.  He 
gave  the  country  a  good  pohce :  he  attempted  to 
give  it  united  education.  To  introduce  nnited  edu- 
cation was  impoBsibler  while  the  relations  of  the  two 
religions  and  the  two  races  to  each  other  were  such 
as  they  then  were ;  almost  as  impossible  as  it  would 
have  been  to  introduce  united  education  for  whites 
and  blacks  into  the  Slave  States  of  America.  Feel 
afterwards  renewed  the  attempt  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances,  but  perfect  political  and  reli- 

fious  equality  is  the  first  condition  of  its  success, 
uch  a  policy,  however,  redeems  him  from  the  im- 
putation implied  in  the  nickname  of  "  Orange 
Peei."  He,  m  ftct,  seemed  lukewarm  to  the  bigots 
and  terrorists  a{  Ascendency.  And  this,  let  us  re- 
peat, was  at  twenty-four. 

Once,  it  is  well  known,  O'Connell  stung  Feel  to 
what  in  the  present  day  would  be  a  ruinous  absurd- 
ity, though  in  the  days  of  Costlerengb  and  Can- 
ning it  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  Ireland  almost 
an  inevitable  tribute  to  a  Carib  code  of  honor.  Had 
the  two  men  interchanged  shots,  they  might  possibly 
have  been  reconciled.  As  it  was,  the  feud  endured 
as  long  as  their  lives.  Once  an  equivocal  overture 
for  a  reconciliation  was  mode  on  one  tide,  but  it 
was  repelled  upon  the  other. 

Orange  oigies  were,  of  course,  intolerable  to  a 
man  of  Peel's  culture  and  of  his  mcideration.  Hence 
be  stood  rather  aloof  from  Castle  and  Dublin  socie- 
ty; and  tUt  isdi^on,  together  with  bis  early  sab* 
jectioD  to  the  fiKrmaUties  and  restraints  of  t^oe. 


produced,  or  perhaps  confirmed,  in  lum  a  not 
of  social  tact  and  address,  which  stood  in  bis 
way  when  he  had  to  lead  an  aristocratic  parbr- 
Not  that  any  man  was  more  fond  of  the  socie^ 
of  his  friends,  or  gayer  or  more  genial  in  bis  boor 
of  ease ;  but  his  general  manner  waa  stiff  and  ctdd, 
even  towards  those  whom  he  nuMt  devred  to  attract 
and  ^ease.  He  was  shy,  and  one  who  knew  him 
well  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  tiiough  he  was  per- 
fectly at  home  with  the  House  of  Commooi,  he 
would  almost  shrink  from  the  eye  of  one  of  its  mon 
sengers.  This,  no  doubt,  had  its  root  in  the  same 
nervou9  temperament  which  rendered  him,  like 
many  men  of  fine  intellect,  very  sentitive  to  pain; 
but  a  more  social  life  during  Us  early  maunod 
might  have  cured  the  defect. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Feel  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  merchants  and  men  of  bnaneai,  in  die 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  bis  secretsryBhip. 
And  here  let  it  be  said  emphatically  that  the  weu 
aide  <tf  Peel's  character  as  a  statewnan  b  that  oo 
which  eritici  almost  ezclonvely  dwell,  his  leh^ins 
with  a  par^  and  bis  share  in  oi^anic  lef^ilatiM; 
the  strong  side  is  that  wluch  is  passed  over  in  com- 
parative silence,  his  ordinary  and  practical  adminis. 
triaion.  For  a  c^uarter  of  a  century,  at  least,  he 
was  without  question  the  first  public  servant  of  Eng- 
land ;  not  the  first  in  pouticm  only,  but  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  bnsineas,  and  in  capacity  fir 
transacting  it  throughout  all  its  departments;  the 
man  to  whom  all  good  public  servants  looked  up  as 
their  model  and  their  worthy  chief.  He  must  be 
credited  with  all  the  industry,  the  self-control,  the 
patience,  the  judgment  which  such  a  part  required. 
His  integrity  was  as  great  as  his  other  qualities:  no 
jobbery,  no  connivance  at  abuses,  stuns  his  name. 
Setting  party  questions  aside,  he  was  the  mas 
would  have  bean  chosen  as  the  chief  ruler  of  £d2- 
land  by  the  almost  unantmona  voice  at  the  Engliih 
people,  and  a  heavy  price  was  p«id  for  party  when 
be  was  excluded  from  the  administration  dnriog  ten 
of  the  best  yeus  of  his  life,  and  baniabed  fim 
power  at  the  moment  when  the  national  confidence 
m  him  was  at  its  height 

It  was  perfectly  natural,  apart  frcHn  Peel's  teai- 
perament  and  the  influence  of  his  early  connectiuiB, 
that  hatred  of  administrative  abuses,  and  opeDDW 
to  administrative  reforms  should  be  united  in  fain 
with  a  rooted  dislike  of  organic  change.  ThegTeBt- 
er  an  administrator  is,  the  more  contented  wtQi  the 
existing  organs  of  government  he  is  likely  to  be. 
Such  characters  have  their  value  in  politics,  tboo^ 
they  fall  short  of  the  highest :  they  deserve  our  sym- 
pathy, at  least,  in  comparison  with  tluMe  of  puiti- 
cians  in  whom  the  love  of  organic  chaiwe,  or  the 
readiness  to  accede  to  it,  is  the  result  ofMnuiuitn- 
tive  incapacity  or  indolence ;  and  who,  having  no 
solid  claim  to  public  confidence  or  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  State,  turn  a  minority,  which  is  tiie 
settled  measure  of  their  own  feebleness  as  statesmen, 
into  a  "practical,"  that  is,  a  factitious  majori9,*t 
the  expense  of  the  public  safety,  by  **  UJuag  feapt 
in  the  dark  "  with  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

As  Irish  Secretary,  Feel  had,  of  course,  to  take  a 
leading  part,  it  soon  became  lha  leading  part,  in  the 
opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  aud  he  thos 
became  desperately  commiUcd  on  that  question; 
and  this  was  when  the  war  with  Napoleon  was  just 
over,  and  the  stream  of  domestic  progress,  ice-bound 
for  twenty  years,  was  b^lnning  once  more  to  fiow. 
We  look  DMk  now  with  wondering  pity  on  the  m- 
Bosings  of  PeeL   Yet  it  most  be  remenbned  titftt 
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emmeoni  u  these  reasoninga  were  on  the  broad 

ground  of  policy  and  jnMiee,  on  the  narrow  eround 
taken  hj  Feel  and  bu  piiiunpal  sntagoniits  uike,  he 
was  right  and  they  were  vronff.  They  asserted,  he 
denied,  that  the  admisnon  of  Bomao  Catholics  to 
the  le^^ature  was  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  Protestant  constitution ;  and  his  denial  has 
proved  tnie.  They  asserted,  he  denied,  that  the 
Church  Establishment  of  Ascendency  would  stand 
firm  when  Uie  political  eqnalitr  of  Cathdioa  had 
been  recognized  by  the  law ;  and  we  see  that  it  was 
doomed  from  that  very  time.  Let  no  man  pledge 
lunuelf  or  gnarantee  any  settlement  against  logic ; 
iiir  as  naBou  in  Ibe  end  ndei  the  world,  logic  in  tiie 
end  is  fate.  Engluid  yields  to  it  more  dawlj  than 
other  nationB,  bnt  even  England  yieldi  at  lait  to  it 

Hia  opposition  to  CaUioIic  Emancipation  no 
doubt  it  was  in  the  main,  though  not  wholly,  that 
gave  Peel  the  r^resentation  of  Oxford  University, 
—  another  link  in  the  chain  wluch  boond  him.  We 
say  it  was  not  wholly  his  opposition  to  Catiic^c 
Emancipation,  because,  undoubtedly,  there  was 
even  among  liberal-minded  men  a  general  mistniet 
of  the  chuacter  of  Canning.  Feel  made  this 
change  in  his  position  an  excuse  for  esc^ng  from 
the  horrors  of  Ireland.  He  refiised  to  take  any  oth- 
er pUu»,  and  renuuned  out  of  office  for  three  years, 
an  independent  supporter  of  the  Government,  to 
whose  aid  he  came,  with  the  distorted  chivalry  of  offi- 
cialism, in  tiie  ean  of  the  Feterloo  massacre,  though 
he  kept  aloof  from  all  the  filth  and  Iblly  of  die  pro- 
ceedings against  Qneen  Caroline.  In  this  int^al 
it  was  tiiat  he  had  the  glorf  of  restoring  Ae  curren- 
cy, and  that  he  laid  the  fonndation  of  an  economi- 
cal and  financial  reputation  which  was  in  his  ease, 
as  it  had  been  tn  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
as  it  must  be  in  the  ease  of  every  minister  of  a  great 
commercial  nation,  a  sure  talisman  of  power.  He 
played  this  great  part  at  thejige  of  thirtyH)ne.  Hie 
Economists  m  maJdng  him  Chairman  of  their  Com- 
mittee paid  a  tribute,  no  doubt,  not  only  to  his  abili- 
ty and  good  sense,  bat  to  his  openness  of  mind.  In 
economy  the  BjHrit,  bound  by  Toryism  in  other  de- 
partments, may  enjof  its  freedom  with  seeming 
safety ;  Inrt  the  exaa^>leB  of  Feel  and  Gladstone, 
bodi  made  liberals  thnmgh  economy,  show  that  tbe 
safety  u  only  Menung. 

FmI's  return  to  t^See  as  BaaiB  Secretary  nnder 
Liverpool  was  a  return  to  the  work  of  repression. 
Now,  nowever,  as  before  in  Lreland,  be  redeemed 
the  work  of  repression  by  uniting  it  with  reform. 
He  gave  London,  a  good  police ;  and  he  carried  a 
great  reform  of  tbe  criminal  law.  In  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  law  he  had  been  preceded  by  Romilly  and 
Ifaektatosh ;  but  every  practical  statesman  must  be 
preceded  1^  great  thinkers,  —  the  two  parts  can 
hardly  be  sostained  by  the  same  man.  Peel's  bills, 
though  they  dealt  with  so  vast  a  multiplicity  of  de- 
taits.passedalmoBtastheywerebronghtin.  Whether 
from  bis  superior  diligence  and  conscientiousness,  or 
from  his  want  of  courtesy,  it  never  happened  to  him 
to  pass  a  bill  with  his  own  name  on  the  baok,  and 
-a  uxfrt  title  swested  b^  himself,  bnt  with  the  con- 
tents contribnted  by  msoettaneons  hands. 

In  l3ie  same  spirit  he  matntsiiMd  at  Ifinistw  the 
initiative  <^  the  Government,  and  refused  to  pump 
the  House  for  a  policy.  This  was  called  taming 
the  House  of  Commons  into  a  vestry,  and  tbe  House 
of  Lords  into  a  guardH«om."  Each  ii  now  a  foot- 
ball field,  in  which  the  ball  of  organic  legiriatJon  is 
kicked  by  tbe  players  at  large  towards  an  ancertain 
goal.   It  say  oevery  safely  aaid,  thai,  at  the  begin- 


ning of  the  session  of  1667,  not  twenty  members  of 

either  House  meant  to  pass  household  snffirage,  and 
least  of  alt  the  Prime  Sunistor. 

The  materitds  for  deciding  the  personal  questions 
connected  with  the  promotion  of  Canning's  Govern- 
ment are  hardly  even  yet  before  the  world.  We 
venture  with  diffidence  to  express  our  own  convic- 
tion that  Peel  acted  in  all  essential  respects  honestly 
and  candidly  towards  Canning;  that  so  far  from 
caballing  a^nst  him  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Eldon,  he  was  scarcely  acting  in  peneot 
concert  with  tbe  Doke,  and  did  not  communicate 
with  Eldon  till  the  crios  was  over;  and  that  be 
really  wanted  jnst  what  he  profoeaod  to  wuit, — 
a  tMonstmction  of  die  Government,  mth  a  Ftenuer 
in  the  "Bxiwa  of  Lnds,  and  Canning  as  leader  in 
the  House  <^  Commons.  It  was  impoomUe  for  him, 
as  he  said  with  biith,  to  act  as  Home  Secretary, 
responsible  for  repression  in  Ireland,  tinder  a  Ft«- 
mier  who  was  the  leading  advocate  of  Catiiolic 
Emancipation.  That  he  turned  himself  at  being 
Prime  Minister  we  do  not  believe ;  he.  was  ambi- 
tious, but  his  ambition  was  under  the  control  of 
his  good  sense,  and  its  aim  wan  not  nominal  position, 
but  the  solid  possession  of  power :  he  must  have 
known  that  he  could  not  be  the  real  head  of  a  Gov- 
ernment of  which  Canning  was  a  member,  and  to  be 
a  Marquis  of  Carabaa  was  by  no  means  in  his  line. 

If  people  think  that  he  was  so  unobsnvant  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  m  to  widi  at  this  moment  to  get 
into  a  separate  cockboat  of  reaction  with  Eldon  ud 
tbe  Doke  (tf  Wellington,  we  believe  they  never  were 
more  mistakm  in  their  lives.  The  Doke  of  Wd.- 
lington  personally  disliked  Canning,  who,  aa  he 
thought,  courted  the  King  by  mean  compliances, 
and  whose  general  character,  tainted,  aa  it  unques- 
tionably was,  with  a  tendency  to  intrigue,  was  highly 
uncongenial  to  his  own.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  personal  antipathy  was  shared  by 
Peel,  who  bad  long  sat  at  Canning's  side  in  the 
House  of  Commona,  and  had  felt  nis  iaacination. 
That  an^  of  the  attacks  on  Canning  were  instigated 
by  Peel  is  an  insinuation  of  which  we  have  seen  no 
Moof :  those  attacks  needed  no  instigation ;  and  by 
for  tdbe  Intterest  of  them  ware  made  oymen  whcdly 
beyond  the  range  of  Feel's  inflnenoe.  The  soddenly 
deTeb^>ed  libmUsm  of  the  anthnr  of  the  Anti-Jaetn 
Inn,  ami  the  moet  insolent  and  offenrive  of  all  the 
satellites  of  Tory  reaction,  surprised  and  dellzhted 
his  old  enemies :  it  surprised,  but  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  delight,  his  old  friends.  It  was  very 
natural  that  Canning  should  think  that  he  had  a  right 
to  the  premiership,  —  in  point  of  talent  he  unques- 
tionably had  a  right ;  but  be  maniBovred  for  it  with 
his  usual  dexterity,  and  when  he  objected  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  ground  that  he  would  be  a 
military  dictator,  supposing  tbe  objection  to  be  sin- 
cere, be  was  hardly  acting  as  a  fnend  towards  the 
Duke.  We  view  all  this  through  the  halo  of  Can- 
ning's Liberalism  and  his  melancholy  death,  —  a 
death  which  saved  his  reputation  as  a  Liberal,  for 
on  the  qoestioo  of  Parliamentary  Befim  he  was  jnst 
as  reactionary  as  Wellington  or  Feel. 

Peel  did  not  feel  much  respect  for  the  statesman- 
ship of  tiie  Dnke  of  Wallingtcm,  and  the  Duke  did 
not  particularly  love  Peel.  We  may,  therefore, 
trnst  the  Duke  on  a  point  of  character  which  he  was 
sure  to  mark  well :  "  Sir  Bobert  Peel  never  said 
anytiiing  which  be  did  not  believe  to  be  the  truth." 

The  Wellingt^ni  and  Peel  Government  was  a  most 
vigorous  effort  to  stave  off  organic  change  by  ad- 
ministrative Bakrm.  Tba  estimates  hue  neva 
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been  so  low  wnce.  By  the  retrenchment  of  places 
and  pennoDS,  the  ship  of  Toryism  was  cleared  of  a 
good  many  barnaclBd ;  but  the  barnacles  were  not 
pleased ;  and  they  conspired  with  Whigs  and  be- 
trayed Protestants  in  ovurthrowing  the  ministry.  It 
would  have  been  as  well  for  the  head  of  that  minis- 
try if  it  bad  fallen  without  pressing  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. Under  our  system  of  party  government, 
the  conversion  of  a  mmlster  on  a  great  question 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  bona  Jide  tender  at  least 
of  power  to  the  opposition.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  doubt  Peel's  honesty  in  this  aOiur :  to 
resist  organic  change  till  it  could  be  resisted  no 
longer  was  then  and  always  the  natural  tendency 
of  Els  mind.  For  the  restt  the  chaiige  was  made 
openly  and  frankly,  and  acctHupaniea  with  a  full 
tribute  to  tiiQ  memory  (xT  Canning.  It  enraged  the 
Orangemen,  of  course,  but  it  left  no  stain  upon  the 
honor  of  public  men,  shook  no  rational  man's  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  British  statesmen. 

Ilad  Pet;l  been  the  head  of  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  Wellington,  it  seems  possible  that  he  might 
60  far  have  recc^nized  necessity  as  to  bring  forward 
some  half-measure  of  reform.  But  he  would  never 
have  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  nation.  Sentencu 
has  long  since  been  passed  on  his  policy,  nnd  that  of 
all  the  opponents  of  Reform.  But  two  things  should 
be  remembered  in  extenuation  of  their  error.  In 
the  first  place,  they  had  no  experience  of  organic 
change  except  in  tbo  disastrous  case  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  controversy 
respecting  Reform,  as  in  the  controversy  respecting 
Catholic  Emancipation,  upon  the  ground  taken  up 
by  both  parties  alike  they  were  iu  the  right  and 
their  opponents  were  in  the  wrong. 

The  Whigs  mmntained  that  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1882  was  not  democratic;  Peel  maintained  that  it 
was ;  and  Feel's  opinion  has  proved  true.  The  Re- 
form Bill  of  1932  bore  in  its  womb  the  Reform  Bill 
ofl8G7;  and  the  B«form  Bill  of  18G7  beais  in  its 
womb,  without  any  shadow  of  doubt,  a  democratic 
constitution. 

Peel  saved,  at  all  events,  the  honor  of  his  party 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  long  exclusion  from  power, 
and  he  taught  them  to  accept  loyally  the  new  order 
of  diings  and  to  regun  tncir  old  power  by  new 
means.  Among  all  the  anti-revoIuUonary  states- 
men of  Europe,  be  was  pei'haps  the  only  one  who 
succeeded  in  Ibnning  a  powerful  party,  resting,  not 
on  force  or  corruption,  but  on  free  opinion,  yet 
thoroughly  opposed  to  revolution.  If  anybody 
thinks  that  this  was  a  commonplace  achievement, 
let  him  inquire  of  M.  Guizot.  Alono  he  did  it 
The  elements  of  Conservatism  of  course  were  there ; 
the  English  love  of  order,  the  satiety  of  change,  the 
ttuiidity  of  rank  and  wealth.  But  that  which  gave 
the  elements  unity  and  consistency  was  the  leader- 
ship of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  his  integrity,  his  unequalled 
administrative  capacity,  his  hnancial  reputation, 
above  all,  perhaps,  his  sympathy  with  the  middle, 
class,  which  the  Keform  Bill  had  raised  to  power. 
Peel  led  the  aristocracy  withotdi  gaining  their  afiuc- 
tion ;  he  sympathized  heartily  with  the  people ;  but 
be  was  faimswf  middle  daas.  The  Ministry  of  1834 
was  premature,  and  was  forced  on  Peel  by  a  crisis, 
in  the  production  of  which  he  had  no  band.  But  it 
turned  out  well  fto-  Peel  and  bis  pafty;  it  showed 
the  nation  what  Conservatism  was ;  that  it  was  not 
reacUon ,  that  it  was  practical  reform  and  good  gov- 
ernment; and  that  its  chief  was  by  for  uie  ablest 
administrator  of  the  day.  From  that  moment  the 
restoration  of  the  Cuuervataves  to  poweri  ibr  a 


time  at  least,  was  aeeored.  When  Feel  was  after- 
wards t«xed  with  ingratitude  to  bis  party,  some- 
body said  that  Moses  might  as  well  have  been  taxed 
with  ingratitude  to  the  Israelites  for  leading  thtsm 
through  the  Red  Sea.  This  was  putting  the  case 
high,  but  certainly  never  did  a  party  owe  more  to 
the  sagacity  and  industry  of  its  chief. 

The  name  Conservative  was  happily  cboten. 
The  party  are  now  trying  to  get  rid  ot  it ;  and  right- 
ly, for  tbey  have  got  rid  of  the  thing.  ComlUulion- 
alist,  Tory,  and  rory  Democrat,  are  the  names  be- 
tween which  their  choice  wavers.  CorisiUvJimahst 
will  hardly  fit  men  who  have  just  purchased  a 
twelvemonth's  office  by  an  org&nio  ofaange  in  the 
constitution ;  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  that 
some  one  would  call  a  "constitutional  government'' 
an  "  organized  hypocruy."  It  will  probably  be  on- 
der  the  name  of  Tory,  or  Tory  Democrat,  that  tbey 
will  continue  their  downward  plunge,  and  show 
what  it  is  for  phrasemongers  and  lovers  of  the  poli- 
tical turf  to  tamper  with  forces  which  have  hud  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  in  the  dust. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  patience 
with  which,  at  an  age  when  ambitious  men  are  iiK»t 
restless,  because  they  feel  that  life  begins  to  wane, 
he  waited  for  real  power.  Nor  was  this  merely  tlis 
prudence  of  a  far-sighted  ambition.  Peel  was  an 
Englishman  to  the  core,  and  thoroughly  patriotic ; 
he  respected  government,  and  woiild  never  have 
consented  to  overturn  it  by  a  trick.  When  the 
hour  came,  be  was  a  minister  indeed.  Apart  from 
the  brief  coruscation  <3t  Canning  and  the  govern- 
ment memorable,  but  rather  reviuutionary  ad- 
ministrative, of  Lord  Grey,  the  eye,  in  ranging  over 
the  balf-century  ending  with  1846,  rests  on  three 
great  administrations,'—  that  of  Chatham,  that  of  his 
eon,  and  tliat  of  Peel.  The  glories  of  the  Peel  Gov- 
ernment, like  those  of  the  government  of  Pitt,  were 
financial ;  but  it  was  a  thoroughly  good  govemmeDt 
in  all  departments,  trusted  at  home,  and  respected 
by  foreign  nations.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  far  better 
government  as  a  whole,  and  for  ordinary  purposes, 
than  either  that  of  Chatham,  in  which  the  War 
Onice  alone  was  great,  or  that  of  Pitt,  in  wkicb 
some  of  the  departments  were  very  weak,  lis 
one  great  failure,  as  most  people  would  think,  wu 
in  the  matter  of  rulroads ;  and  of  that  failure  we 
have  beard  more  than  one .  accoont  fitun  pmons 
who  ought  to  be  w^  informed. 

It  has  been  said  that  Peel  was  not  a  good  judge 
of  men.  He  managed,  however,  to  get  together  aa 
administrative  stalTauch  as  no  English  minister  had 
ever  had  before  him.  No  doubt  he  lacked  the 
eagle  eye  of  intuitive  genius ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
he  watched  men  carefully,  he  knew  good  work  wben 
he  saw  it,  and  no  shade  of  groundless  antipathy  or 
personal  jealousy  ever  interfered  with  his  apprecis- 
tion  or  reception  of  any  man  who  was  likely  to  be  a 
good  colleague  or  lieutenant.  If  he  was  at  all  "ant- 
ing in  range  of  sympathy,  be  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  wanting  in  practical  comprehensivenen 
of  choice ;  for  his  staff  included  men  of  character,  ud 
minds  as  widely  different  aa  possible  from  his  owo. 
In  truth,  it  was  SO  heterogeneous  that  to  have  held 
it  together  was  a  tigaal  proof  of  the  capacity  and 
ascendency  of  its  chief.  If  he  was  guided  a  f!«>d 
deal  by  general  reputation  to  the  sort  of  ability 
which  ne  wanted,  general  reputation  was  a  pretty 
safe  guide.  He  was  very  anxious  to  bring  forwird 
yoimg  men ;  and  if  from  his  defect  of  manner  be 
had  not  the  power  of  iascinating  themi  be  did  make 
them  tbMoi^y  feel  that  he  took  an  iotereit  b 
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them,  and  that  their  merit  would  not  paaa  nnob- 
flcrved.  The  pratitical  questjon,  however,  is,  If  he 
WB8  BO  had  a  judge  of  men,  what  mistaitca  did  he 
make,  either  in  the  way  of  commission  or  omis- 
sion ?  Only  one  specific  chnrge,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  oeen  brooght  against  him,  and  that  in 
the  way  of  omission.  But  the  person  in  qnestion, 
according  to  his  own  eulogistv,  revealed  his  parlia- 
mentary alnlity  for  the  fint  time  by  a  series  of  per* 
sonal  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Before  that,  he 
had  endeavored  to  attract  his  leader's  notice  only 
by  venomous  vituperation  of  Peel's  opponents,  which 
Peel,  identifying  the  dignity  of  his  eminent  oppo- 
nents with  his  own,  did  not  care  to  encourage,  or 
with  fulsome  adulation  of  Feel  himself,  which  Peel 
had  the  sense  and  good  taste  to  abhor.  If  Peel's 
memory  is  to  be  arraigned,  Lord  Derby,  who  shared 
the  responsibility,  ought  to  be  put  into  the  witness- 
box.  The  better  the  facts  of  this  case  are  known, 
the  more  it  will  be  acknowledg;ed  that  Peel  did  what 
was  right  fur  tfie  poUie  semce,  for  his  par^,  and 
fmr  his  own  honor. 

The  fall  of  Peel's  sovemment  wai  a  fatal  blow  to 
Gonservattsra,  not  only  in  England,  bnt  in  Europe. 
It  had  great  influence  over  the  kindred  government 
of  Loais  Philippe,  and  would  probably  have  saved 
the  French  monarchy  by  its  counsels  from  the  des- 
perate policy  which  brought  on  the  revolution  of 
1848. 

"  Trt4»qtte  tmoc  stam,  Frfunlqiw  arx  atta  nuuMm." 

No  doubt  the  end  of  Conservatism  would  have 
come ;  but  it  might  have  been  longer  in  coming,  and 
have  come  in  a  milder  form. 

There  ia  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws ;  nobody  who  is 
not  M  for  a  political  Bedlam  now  maintains  that  the 
rapidly  growing  population  of  a  great  manufactur- 
ing, commercial,  and  nuning  nation  ought  to  have 
b^n  confined  to  the  food  produced  on  its  agricultur- 
al area  in  order  to  keep  up  rants.  Nor  can  there  be 
an)|  ijuestion  as  to  Peers  conduct  towards  the  Op- 
poution:  towards  them,  he  did  all  that  the  rotes 
of  the  unwritten  constitution  required:  he  was  not 
bound  to  do  more,  considering  that  their  own  sud- 
den conversion  to  Free  Trade  was  a  transparent 
party  move.  The  only  question  is  whether  Pcjel 
behaved  rightly  towards  bis  party.  And  the  answer 
to  this  must  depend  munly  on  the  answer  to  the 
further  q^uestion,  What  is  the  duty  of  a  party  lead- 
er, who  IS  also  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  towards 
hi*  followers,  when  events  have  proved  to  his  con- 
viction that  party  policy  is  no  longer  compatible 
irith  the  national  interest,  or  even  with  the  national 
safety? 

Peel  was  in  principle  a  Free-TVader ;  he  was 
known  to  be  one,  and  suspected  on  that  acconot  by 
tiie  extreme  Protectionists  of  his  party. 

But  be  was  an  honest  victim  to  the  same  fallacies 
which  had  misled  Pitt  on  the  special  question  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  particularly  to  the  notion  that  their 
repeal  would  occasion  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
pnce  of  food.  He  was  also  sincerely  anxious  to  up- 
hold the  landed  aristocracy,  though  he  bad  shown 
clearly  enough  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  the  na- 
tion to  the  mere  commercial  interest  of  the  agricul- 
tural party.  Probably,  being  trained  to  economical 
Masoning,  he  was  mora  or  less  shaken  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  discussion.  Then  came  the  famine,  which 
had  the  same  decisive  effect  on  hit  mind  as  the  cri- 
sis of  the  Catholic  agitation  in  1839.  That  the  land- 
owners shonld  be  very  angry  at  hia  convecHOU  mm 


natural ;  but  we  ask  again,  as  a  minister  charged 
with  the  interest  and  safety  of  the  nation,  what  was 
he  to  do  ?  What  could  be  do  but  act  rightly  to- 
wards the  nation  and  take  the  consequences  of  party 
vengeance  as  he  did  ? 

It  ii  said  that  he  shoold  have  called  bu  party  to- 
gether. The  remark  b  natural,  but  was  it  not  certain 
that,  if  be  did,  the  mass  of  them  would  go  with  Lord 
Derby,  and  that  thus  bad  would  bo  made  worse  ? 
They  have  recentiy  been  wheedled  by  caucusing 
into  houGehold  suffrage.  But  household  suflrage 
only  touched  their  principles  ;  Free  Trade,  as  they 
thought,  touched  their  pockets.  Afler  all  the  best  of 
them,  in  or  out  of  office,  did  go  with  their  leader, 
or  at  least  acquiesced  in  his  policy  and  would  have 
continued  to  loUow  him.  Nor  was  it  on  the  Com 
Laws,  in  fact,  that  his  government  fell.  It  fell  by 
an  intrigue,  the  contriver  of  which,  though  he  as- 
sumed the  guise  of  a  Protectionist  in  order  to  tnke 
advanta^  of  the  resentment  of  that  section  azainst 
the  minute,  was  himself  a  Free-Trader,  and  had 
commenced  a  series  oC  malignant  attacks  on  Peel 
long  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  tbreat- 
onMl,  and  from  motives  entirely  unconnected  with 
that  question.*  This  gentleman  has  himself  nar- 
rated the  cause  of  the  intrigue  in  the  biography  of 
his  ;*  friend  "  Lord  George  ^entinck,  with  a  frank- 
ness which  leaves  history  nothing  to  desira. 

He  gloats  over  the  pictura  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
seeing  the  country  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  so  long 
led,  file  past  him  to  the  destruction  of  his  govern- 
ment. Could  the  veil  of  the  future  have  been  lifted, 
Peel  might  have  seen  the  same  men  filing  past  the 
same  spot,  first  to  condemn  Protection  and  then  to 
carry  household  suffrage,  in  order  to  gratify  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  was  their  meet 
reward  for  hounding  on  slanderers  against  the  honor 
of  a  chief  who  had  given  life  to  their  party  under 
the  ribs  of  death,  ana  whose  motives  they  must  have 
known  to  be  honorable  and  pabiotic,  whether  bis 
course  was  right  or  wrong. 

One  incident  of  these  debates,  triumphantly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  "  the  Canning  Epirodc," 
was  an  attempt  of  the  two  "  friends  "  to  fasten  upon 
the  personal  honor  of  Peel  a  charge  of  having  con- 
tinued dishonestly  to  oppose  Canning  on  the  Catholic 
question,  when  he  had  himself  intimated  to  J^rd 
Liverpool  that  the  time  for  concession  had  arrived. 
The  charge  was  totally  unfounded:  it  was  in  fact 
the  very  reverse  of  the  truth,  which  was  that  Lord 
Liverpool  himself  was  shaken,  and  was  prevented 
from  giving  way  by  the  obstinacy  of  Peel ;  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli himself  has  formally  withdrawn  it,  though  he 
characteristically  labors  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  bis 
readers  the  impression  that  it  is  trne.  As  fiu-  as  he 
is  concerned,  the  concluMve  answer  to  it  is  that,  long 
after  the  events  in  question,  he  had  himself  written 
florid  panegyrics  on  the  "  chivalry  "  of  Peel.  From 
what  source  Lord  George  Bentinck.  'who  led  the 
attack,  derived  the  calumny,  may  be  matter  for 
speculation.  Mr.  Disraeli  says  that  it  was  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  hearth.  If  so,  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  a  man  of  his  temperament,  having  been  Can- 
ning's private  secretary,  and  closely  connected  with 
him  by  marriage,  should  have  become,  as  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli says  he  did,  one  of  the  most  ardent  followers 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and,  should  even,  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  a  pravious  occasion  taunted  Peel  with 


*  A  meent  ullole  In  Btaekwood,  tuptred,  bnt  not  MoorBle,  (tuU- 
Sm  the  utaoka  oT  Ur.  niwa«U  on  Hir  Robert  Peel  on  tbe  Rrouttd  oT 
prarocatloa  glna  by  Peel  in  (he  deMca  od  the  Cora  Lan.  TtM 
BtlatftB,  verDpeM,badoomm«iicedbithelrfiill  nallgiAjr  befora. 
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treocheiy  to  Canning,  have  ascribed  the  attack  to 
peiBonal  motiTes. 

Lord  I>erb7,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Liverpool 
some  years  sjgo,  stated  that  he  bad  soiinded  the 
Dake  of  Wellington  aa  to  the  retn^anizatlon  of  the 
Consemlive  put^,  and  that  the  Doke  in  reply  had 
expressed  hia  opinion  that,  after  what  had  ha[^ned, 
Peel  could  not  be  leader  a^n,  and  that  Lcvd 
Derby  ooght  to  take  that  plue.  The  Duke  had 
been  a  member  of  tlie  goTemment  which  repealed 
the  Com  Laws,  and  was  of  course  responuble  for 
that  measure,  as  well  as  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  aa 
Emperor  Sigismund  was  "above  grammar,"  the 
Duke  was  above  all  ordinal^  rules,  and  the  powtion 
and  responsibilities  of  constitutional  Ministers  were 
things  which  to  tfae  end  of  his  life  he  seemed  unable 
to  understand.  Thus,  Lord  Derby  was  consecrated 
to  the  leadership,  and,  having  been  always  restless  in 
subordinate  positions,  be  was  made  perfectly  happy 
by  being  placed  in  the  most  subordinate  position  of 
all.  In  toe  course  of  twenty-two  years  he  has  three 
times  snatched  a  brief  period  of  office,  and  paid  for 
it  by  rtuDOoa  sacrifices  of  principle  and  moral  posi- 
tioa.  The  **  pdicy,"  which  was  to  be  so  much  more 
connsteat,  iatelli^Ie,  and  statesmulike  than  that 
of  Peel,  consists  m  its  latest  develoinnent,  of  exclu- 
non  of  dissenters  from  the  Universities  and  of  Jews 
from  Parliament,  Irish  Church  Establbhment,  an 
unreformed  House  of  Lords,  and  Household  Saf- 
fraee.  As  to  the  grandiloquent  promises  of  taking 
in  hand  the  "  Con£tion-of-Engtand  question,"  they 
sleep  with  the  poetry  of  Lord  John  Manners. 
There  has  not  been  an  attempt  to  fulfil  them  ;  while 
the  energies  of  the  party  have  been  of  late  ye^rs 
mainly  absorbed  in  hunting  down  the  only  states- 
man of  the  day  who  has  made  any  serious  effort  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Feel  never  again  showed  any  disposition  to  form 
a  party,  or  to  eocourf^e  any  one  to  follow  his  ban- 
ner. But  if  he  had  lived,  the  nation  would  probably 
have  brought  him  into  power  in  defiance  of  the  old 
parlies,  ana  wonld  thereby,  perhaps,  have  fpyen  a 
severe  shock  to  the  old  party  system.  He  would 
have  come  in,  not,  we  are  persuaded,  to  initiate  or- 
ganic change,  —  which  was  absolutely  alien  to  his 
mind,  —  but  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  way 
of  the  broadest  administrative  and  economical  re* 
form.  He  would  thus  have  smoothed  the  way  and 
prepared  the  spirit  of  the  nation  for  the  organic 
changes  which,  in  the  course  of  human  progress,  bad 
become  inevitable.  What  is  more,  he  would  have 
taught  the  nation  a  wholesome  lesson  of  loyalty  to  a 
trufy  national  government.  Hia  government  of 
1841  was  in  fact  rapidly  attuning  this  national  po- 
sition when  it  became  entangled  in  the  fatal  diffi- 
colty  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  per- 
sonal animonty  and  intrigue. 

Peel  by  his  will  renounced  a  peerage  for  his  son 
and  a  public  funeral  for  himself.  It  would  probably 
be  a  miati^e  to  Uiink  that  his  mind  was  moving  on 
the  subject  of  the  peerage,  of  which  he  had  always 
been  so  loyal  and  scmpmous  a  conservator ;  he  only 
meant  that,  like  a  man  of  sense,  be  did  not  want  to 
have  a  peerage  in  his  own  family.  In  hisdislibeofa 
public  nineraT,  something  may  have  mingled  of  shrink- 
logfrom  hatred  and  calumny,  as  well  aa  of  tfae  natural 
desire  of  a  genuine  worker,  after  a  long  day's  work,  to 
repose  in  privacy  and  peace.  Be  this  as  it  may,  not 
among  those  whom  herivalled,bntamoogtho8e  whom 
he  loved,  rest  the  ashes  of  Robert  Peel.  They  are  the 
ashes  of  as  able,  as  upright,  and  as  faithftd  a  public 
serrant  w  ever  did  the  work  of  ihe  English  nation. 
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BT  CHARLKS  DICKSNS. 

ABOARD  SHIP. 

Mt  journeys  as  Uncommercial  Traveller  for  the 
firm  of  Human  Interest  Brothers  have  not  slack- 
ened since  I  last  reported  of  them,  but  have  kept 
me  continually  on  the  move.  I  remun  in  the  sane 
idle  employment  I  never  sdicit  an  <wdw,  I  never 
get  any  cwnmission,  I  am  the  nlliog  stone  Att 
gathers  no  moas,  —  unless  any  should  by  chance  be 
found  among  these  Samples. 

Some  half  a  year  ago,  I  found  myself  in  my  idlest, 
dreamiest,  and  least  accountable  condition  alto- 
gether, on  board  sMp,  in  the  harbor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  the  Umted  States  of  America.  Of 
all  the  good  ships  afloat,  mine  was  the  good  steam- 
ship Russia,  Captain  Cook,  Cunard  Line,  booad 
for  Liverpool.   What  more  could  I  wish  Sari 

I  had  nothing  to  wish  for  but  s  prosperous  pas- 
sage. My  sal^-days,  when  I  was  green  of  viisge 
and  sea-sick,  being  gone  with  better  tlungi  (ud 
worse),  no  ccnning  event  cast  its  shadow  before. 

I  mkbt,  Irat  a  WW  moments  previonsl}r,  have  mu- 
tated  Sterne,  and  aud,  "  ■  And  ^et,  methinki,  Enge- 
nius  '  —  laying  my  forefinger  wistfiilly  on  his  cost* 
sleeve  thus  '  and  yet,  methinks,  Eugenins,  is  bat 
sorry  work  to  part  with  thee,  for  what  fresh  fields 
.  .  .  .  my  dear lilugenius  ....  can  be  fresher  than 
thou  art,  and  in  what  pastures  new  shall  I  find 
Eliza — or  call  her,  Eugenius,  if  thou  wilt,  Annie,' " 
—  I  say  I  might  have  done  this;  bat  Eugenins  ww 
gone,  and  I  had  n't  done  it 

I  was  resting  on  a  skylight  on  the  hurricane-deck, 
watching  the  working  of  the  ship  very  slowly  about, 
that  sbe  might  head  for  England.  It  was  high  noon 
on  a  most  brilliant  day  in  April,  and  the  Iwsatifal 
bay  was  glorious  and  glowing.  Full  many  a  tinie, 
on  shore  there,  had  I  seen  toe  snow  come  down, 
down,  down  (itself  like  down),  until  it  lay  deep  in  all 
the  ways  of  men,  and  particularly,  as  it  seemed,  in 
my  way*  for  I  had  not  gone  dry-shod  many  boun 
for  months.  Within  two  or  three  dajK^  lest  past 
had  I  watched  the  feathery  fall  setting  in  with  the 
ardor  of  a  new  idea,  instead  of  dn^^ing  at  the 
skirts  of  a  wora-out  winter,  and  permitting  glimpses 
of  a  fresh  young  spring.  But  a  bright  sun  and  a 
clear  sky  bad  melted  the  snow  in  the  great  crucible 
of  nature,  and  it  had  been  poured  out  a^ain  that 
morning  over  sea  and  land,  transformed  mto  myr- 
iads of  gold  and  silver  sparkles. 

The  ship  was  fr^rant  with  flowers.  Something 
of  the  old  Mexican  passion  for  flowers  may  have 
gradually  passed  into  North  America,  where  Howoci 
are  luxuriously  grown  and  tastefully  combined  in 
the  richest  profusion ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  such 
gorgeous  fhrewelle  in  flowers  had  come  on  board, 
that  the  small  officer's  cabin  on  deck,  which  I  ten- 
anted, bloomed  over  into  the  adiaosnt  scoppeis, 
and  biuiks  of  other  flowers  that  it  could  n't  beld, 
made  a  garden  of  the  unoccupied  tables  in  the  pas- 
sengers' saloon.  Tfaeae  deUcious  scents  of  the  shore, 
mingling  with  the  fresh  airs  of  the  sea,  made  the 
atmosphere  a  dreamy,  an  enchanting  one.  And  so, 
with  the  watch  aloft  setting  all  the  sails,  and  with 
the  screw  below  revolving  at  a  nugbty  rate,  and 
occasionally  giving  the  ship  an  angry  shake  for 
resisting,  I  feu  into  my  idlest  ways  and  lost  myself 

As,  for  instance,  whether  it  was  I  lying  there,  or 
some  other  entity  even  more  mysterious,  was  a  mat- 
ter I  was  far  too  lazy  to  look  into.  What  did  it 
ngnifyto  DM  if  it  were  I— orto^  morem;^ 
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riouB  entity  —  if  it  were  he  ?  Equally  as  to  the 
remembrances  that  drowBily  floated  by  me,  —  or  by 
him,  —  why  ask  when,  or  where,  the  thu^  hap- 
pened ?  Was  it  not  enough  HoA  tiiey  befell  at  WMne 
time,  somewhere  ? 

There  was  that  asaistin^  at  the  Charoh  Service 
on  board  another  steamship,  one  Sunday,  in  a  BtiflT 
breeze.  Feriiaps  on  the  passage  ant  No  matter. 
Fleasaot  to  hear  the  ship's  bells  go,  as  like  ohorch- 
bells  aa  tiiey  could ;  pleasant  to  see  the  watch  off 
duty  mosteml,  and  come  in ;  best  hats,  best  Gnem* 
seys,  washed  hands  and  ftces,  smoothed  heads.  Bat 
then  arose  a  set  of  circnmsfauices  so  rampantly  com- 
ical, Uiat  no  check  wluch  tiia  eraveBt  intentions 
could  put  upon  them  would  hokl  them  in  hand. 
Thus  the  scene.  Some  seventy  passengers  assem- 
bled at  the  saloon  tables.  Frayer-bodES  on  tsUes. 
Ship  roUing  heavily.  Pause.  No  minister.  Rumor 
has  related  that  a  modest  young  clergyman  on 
board  has  responded  to  the  captMn's  request  that  he 
wil!  officiate.    Pause  again,  and  very  heavy  rolling. 

Closed  double  doors  suddenly  burst  opea,  and  two 
strong  stewards  skate  in,  supporting  minister  be- 
tween them.  General  appearance  as  of  somebody 
{ucked  np,  drunk  and  incapable,  and  under  convey- 
ance to  station^oose.  Stoppage,  pause,  and  particu- 
larly heavy  idling.  Stewards  watch  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  balance  themselves,  bat  cannot  baluice 
minister;  who,  stra^ling with  a  droopng  head  and 
a  backward  tendency,  seems  determined  to  return 
below,  while  they  are  as  determined  that  he  shall  be 

fot  to  the  reading-desk  in  mid-saloon.  Desk  porta- 
te,  sliding  away  down  a  long  table,  and  aiming 
itself  at  the  breasts  of  various  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. Here  the  double  doors,  which  have 
been  carefully  closed  by  other  stewards,  fly  open 
1  a^ain,  and  worldly  passenger  tambles  in,  seemingly 
with  Pale  Ale  designs :  who,  seeking  friend,  says 
"  Joe  !  "  Perceiving  incongruity,  says  "  Hullo  ! 
Beg  yer  pardon  I"  and  tambles  out  agam.  All  this 
time  the  congregation  have  been  breaking  up  into 
sects,  — as  the  manner  of  congregations  often  is, — 
each  sect  sliding  away  by  itseU^  and  aU  pounding 
the  weakest  sect  which  did  first  into  the  comer. 
Utmost  point  of  dissent  soon  attained  in  every  cor- 
ner, and  violent  rolling.  Stewards  at  length  make 
a  daah :  conduct  minister  to  the  mast  in  the  centre 
of  the  saloon,  which  he  embraces  with  both  arms ; 
skate  out;  and  leave  him  in  that  condition  to  ar- 
range  affairs  with  flock. 

^ere  was  another  Sunday,  when  an  olfioer  of 
the  ship  read  the  Service.  It  was  quiet  and  impres- 
sive, until  we  fell  upon  the  dan^rons  and  perfectly 
unnecessary  experiment  of  striking  up  a  hymn. 
After  it  was  given  out,  we  all  rose,  but  everybody  left 
it  to  somebody  else  to  b^n.  Silence  rcRutting,  the 
officer  (no  singer  himself)  rather  reproachfully  gave 
US  the  first  line  again,  upon  which  a  rosy  pippm  of 
an  old  gentleman,  remarkable  throughout  the  pas- 
sage for  his  cheerful  politeness,  gave  a  little  stamp 
with  his  boot  (as  if  he  were  leMing  off  a  country 
dance),  and  blithely  warUednsintoashowofjoining. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  verse  ve  became,  through  these 
tactics,  so  ranch  refreshed  and  enconraged,  that 
none  of  us,  howsoever  unmelodions,  woold  submit  to 
be  left  out  of  the  second  verse ;  while  as  to  the 
third  we  lifted  ap  our  voices  in  a  sacred  howl  that 
left  it  doubtful  whether  we  were  the  more  boastful 
of  the  sentiments  we  united  in  professing,  or  of  pro- 
fessing  them  with  a  most  discordant  defiance  of 
time  and  tane. 
"  Lord  bless  os,"  thought    when  Uie  fresh  remom-  f 
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brance  of  these  things  made  me  laivh  heartily,  alone 
in  the  dead  water-gnrgling  waste  of  the  night,  what 
time  1  was  wedged  into  my  berth  by  a  wooden  bar, 
or  I  must  have  rolled  out  of  it,  "  what  errand  was  I 
then  upcm,  and  to  what  Abyssinian  point  had  public 
events  then  marched  ?  No  matter  as  to  me.  And 
as  to  them,  if  the  wonderful  popular  rage  for  a  play- 
thing (utterly  confounding  in  its  inscrutable  unreap 
son)  had  not  then  lighted  on  a  poor  young  savage 
boy,  and  a  poor  old  screw  a  horse,  and  hauled  the 
first  oA"  by  the  hair  of  his  princely  head  to  *  inspect' 
British  volnnteen,  and  hauled  the  secfmd  off  by  the 
hair  of  his  equine  tail  to  the  Crystal  ^aee,  why  so 
much  the  better  for  alt  of  ns  outside  Bedlam ! " 

So,  sticking  to  the  ship,  I  was  at  the  trouble  of 
asking  myself  would  I  like  to  show  the  grog  di». 
tribatioo  in  "the  fiddle"  at  noon, to  the  Grand 
United  Amalgamated  Total  Abstinence  Society. 
Yes,  I  think  Ishonld.  I  think  it  would  do  them 
good  to  smell  the  rum,  under  the  circumstances. 
Over  the  grog,  mixed  in  a  backet,  presides  the 
boatswain's  mate,  small  tin  can  in  hand.  Enter  the 
crew,  tiie  guilty  consumers,  the  ^rown>up  Brood  of 
Giant  Despur,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Band  of 
youthful  angel  Hope.  Some  in  boots,  some  in  leg- 
^gs,  some  m  tarpaulin  overalls,  some  in  firocks,  some 
in  peap^o^  a  very  fbw  in  jackets,  most  wii^  sou - 
wester  hats,  all  with  something  rough  and  ru^ed 
round  the  throat;  all,  dripping  salt  water  where 
they  stand ;  eH  pelted  by  weatoer,  besmeared  wi^ 
grease,  and  blackened  by  the  sooty  rising. 

Each  man's  knife  in  its  sheath  in  hu  gu-dle,  loos- 
ened for  dinner.  As  the  first  man,  with  a  know- 
ingly kindled  eye,  watches  the  filling  of  the  poisoned 
chalice  (truly  but  a  very  small  tin  mug,  to  be  pro- 
saic), and,  tossing  back  his  head,  tosses  tiie  contents 
into  himself,  and  passes  the  empty  chalice  and 
passes  on,  so  the  second  man,  with  -an  anticipatory 
wipe  of  his  mouth  on  sleeve  or  neck-kerchief,  tudes 
his  turn,  and  drinks  and  hands,  and  passes  on.  In 
whom,  and  in  each,  as  his  turn  approaches,  beams  a 
knowingly  kindled  eye,  a  brignter  temper,  and  a 
suddenfy  awakened  tendeuOT  to  be  jocose  with  some 
shipmate.  Nor  do  I  even  coserye  that  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  ship's  lamps,  who  in  right  of  his  office 
has  a  double  allowance  of  pmsoned  chalices,  seems 
thereby  vastly  degraded,  even  though  be  empties 
the  chalices  into  himself,  one  after  the  other,  much 
as  if  he  were  delivering  their  contents  at  some  ab- 
sorbent  establishment  in  which  he  had  no  personal 
interest  But  vastly  comforted  I  note  them  all  to 
be,  on  deck  presenuy,  even  to  the  circulation  of  a 
redder  blood  in  their  cold  blue  knuckles ;  and  when 
I  look  up  at  them  lying  out  on  the  yards,  and  hold- 
ing on  for  life  among  the  beating  suls,  I  cannot  for 
my  life  see  the  justice  of  vimting  on  them — or  on 
me  —  the  drunken  crimes  of  any  number  of  orim>- 
nals  arraigned  at  the  heaviest  of  Assizes. 

Abetting  myself  in  my  idle  humor,  I  closed 
eyes  and  recalled  life  on  board  of  one  of  those  mail 
packets,  as  I  lay^part  of  that  day,  in  the  Bay  of 
New  York  O I  Ijie  regular  life  began  — mine  al- 
ways did,  for  I  never  got  to  lieep  afterwards — with 
the  rigging  of  the  pump  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and 
washing  down  of  the  decks.  Any  enormous  giant 
at  a  prodigious  hydropathic  establishment,  conscien- 
tiously underaoing  the  Water  Core  in  all  its  de< 
partments,  ai^  extremely  particular  about  cleaning 
bis  teeth,  would  make  those  ntnses.  Swash,  splash, 
scrub,  rub,  toothbrush,  bubble,  swash,  splash,  bubble, 
toothbrush,  splash,  splash,  bubble,  rob.  Then  the 
day  would  break,  and,  descending  frmn  my  berth  by 
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a  graceful  ladder  composed  of  half-opened  drawers 
beneath  it,  I  would  reopen  my  outer  dead-light  and 
my  inner  sliding  window  (cloeed  by  a  watchman 
duriDg  the  Water  Cure),  and  would  look  out  at  the 
long-rolling,  lead-colored,  white-topped  waves  over 
which  the  dawn,  on  a  cold  winter  moniiog,  cast  a 
level,  lonely  slance,  and  through  which  vao  ship 
fought  her  melaucboly  way  at  a  terrific  rate.  And 
now,  lying  down  agsun,  awaiting  the  season  for 
broiled  ham  and  tea,  I  would  be  compelled  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  conscience,  —  the  Screw. 

It  might  be,  in  some  cases,  no  more  than  the 
voice  of  Stomach,  but  I  called  it  in  my  fancy  by  the 
higher  name.  Because  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
were  all  of  ua,  all  day  long,  endeavoring  to  stifle  the 
Voice.  Because  it  was  under  everybody'd  pillow, 
everybody's  plate,  everybody's  camp-stool,  every- 
body's book,  everybody's  occupation.  Because,  we 
pretended  not  to  hear  it,  especially  at  meal-times, 
evening  whist,  and  morning  conversation  on  deck  ; 
but  it  was  always  among  us  in  an  under  monotone, 
not  to  be  drowned  in  pea-soup,  not  to  be  shuffled 
with  earda,  not  to  be  diverted  by  books,  not  to  be 
knitted  into  any  pattern,  not  to  be  walked  away 
from.  It  was  smoked  in  the  weediest  cigar,  and 
drunk  in  the  sti-ongest  cocktjul ;  it  was  conveyed  on 
deck  at  noon  with  limp  ladies,  who  lay  there  in 
their  wrappers  until  the  stars  shone ;  it  waited  at 
table  with  the  stewards ;  nobody  could  put  it  out 
with  the  lights.  It  was  considered  (as  on  shore)  ill- 
bred  to  acknowledge  the  Voice  of  Conscience.  It 
was  not  polite  to  mention  it.  One  squally  day  an 
amiable  gentleman  in  love  gave  much  offence  to  a 
surrounding  circle,  including  the  object  of  his  at- 
tachment, by  saying  d*  it,  after  it  h^  goaded  him 
over  two  easy-chairs  and  a  skylight,  "  Screw  ! " 

Sometimes  it  would  appear  subdued.  In  fleeting 
moments,  when  bubbles  of  champ^ne  pervaded  thu 
nose,  or  when  there  was  "  hot  pot "  in  the  bill  of 
fare,  or  when  an  old  dish  we  had  bad  regularly  every 
day  was  described  in  that  official  docoment  by  a 
new  name, — under  soch  excitements,  one  would 
almost  bel^-re  it  hushed.  The  ceremony  of  wash- 
ing plates  on  deck,  performed  afler  every  meat  by  a 
circle  as  of  ringers  of  crockery  triple-bob  majors  for 
a  prize,  would  keep  it  down.  Hauling  the  reel, 
taking  the  sun  at  noon,  posting  the  twenty-fonr 
hours'  run,  altering  the  ship  s  time  by  the  meridian, 
casting  tlie  waste  food  overboard,  and  attracting  the 
eager  gulls  that  followed  in  our  wake  ;  these  events 
would  suppress  it  for  a  while.  But  the  instant  any 
break  or  pause  took  place  in  any  such  diversion,  the 
Voice  would  be  at  it  again,  importuning  as  to  the 
last  extent.  A  newly  married  young  pair,  who  walked 
the  deck  affectionately  some  twenty  miles  per  day, 
would,  in  the  tail  flu^  of  their  exercise,  suddenly 
become  stxicken  by  it,  and  stand  trembling,  but 
otherwise  immovable,  under  its  reproaches. 

When  this  terrible  monitor  was  most  severe  with 
us  was  when  tbe  time  approached  for  our  retiring 
to  our  deiu  far  the  night.  When  the  lighted  can- 
dles in  the  saloon  grew  fewer  and  fewer.  When 
the  deserted  glasses  with  spoons  in  them  grew  more 
and  more  numerous.  When  wai^  of  toasted  cheese 
and  strays  of  sardines  fried  in  better  slid  languidly 
to  and  fro  in  the  table-racks.  When  the  man  who 
always  read  had  shut  up  his  book  and  blown  out  his 
candle.  When  the  man  who  always  talked  had 
ceased  from  troubling.  When  the  man  who  was 
always  medically  reported  as  going  to  have 
delirium  tremens,  had  put  it  off  till  to-morrow. 
When  the  man  who  every  night  devoted  himself  to 


a  midnight  smoke  on  deck,  two  hours  in  length,  ind 
who  every  night  was  in  bed  within  ten  minutes  a{le^ 
wards,  was  buttoning  himself  up  in  his  third  cuit  for 
his  hardy  vigil.  For  then,  as  we  fell  off  one  by  one, 
and,  entering  our  several  hutches,  came  into  a 
peculiar  atmoephere  of  tn^e-water  and  Windsor 
soap,  the  Voice  would  shake  us  to  the  centra  Woe 
to  us  when  we  sat  down  on  our  sola,  watching  the 
swinging  candle  forever  trying  and  retrring  tostisd 
upon  his  head,  or  our  coat  upon  its  peg  imitating  os 
as  we  appeared  in  our  gymnastic  days  oy  nutaioing 
itself  horizontally  from  Uie  wall,  in  emulation  oftbo 
lighter  and  more  facile  towels !  Then  would  the 
Voice  especially  claim  us  for  its  prey,  and  rend  us 
all  to  pieces. 

Lights  out,  we  in  our  berths,  and  the  wind  riang, 
the  Voice  grows  angrier  and  deeper.  Under  the 
mattress  and  under  the  pillow,  under  the  sofa  and 
under  the  washing-stand,  under  the  ship  and  under 
the  sea,  seeming  to  arise  from  the  founda^ons  under 
the  earth  with  every  scoop  of  the  great  Atlintic 
(and  O,  why  scoop  so!),  always  the  Vfflce.  Vain 
to  deny  its  existence  in  the  night  season ;  imposn- 
ble  to  be  hard  of  hearing ;  Screw,  Screw,  Screw. 
Sometimes  it  lifts  oat  of  il»  water,  and  nv6i<m 
with  a  whir,  like  &  ferocious  firework,— except 
tliat  it  never  expends  itself  but  is  always  ready  to 
go  off  again  ;  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  agoiah  and 
shivers ;  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  terrified  by  itslait 
plunge,  and  has  a  fit  which  causes  it  to  strafe, 
quiver,  and  for  an  instant  stop.  And  now  the  ship 
seta  in  rolling,  as  only  ships  so  fiercely  screwtd 
through  time  and  space,  day  and  night,  fair  weather 
and  foul,  can  roll. 

Did  she  ever  take  a  roll  before  like  that  lait  ? 
Did  she  ever  take  a  roll  before  like  this  worn  one 
that  is  coming  now  ?  Here  is  the  partition  at  mj 
ear  down  in  the  deep  oo  the  lee  side.  Are  we  ever 
coming  up  again  tc^^ether?  I  think  not;  the  parti- 
tion and  I  are  BO  long  about  it  that  I  nally  do  be- 
lieve we  have  overdone  it  tins  time.  Heavens,  what 
a  aeot^  Wliat  a  deep  scoop,  what  a  M\ow  acw^ 
wliat  a  long  scoop  1  Will  it  ever  end,  and  can  we 
heat  tiie  heavy  mass  of  water  we  have  taken  on 
board,  and  which  has  let  loose  all  the  table  furoitars 
in  the  officers*  mess,  and  has  beaten  open  the  door 
of  the  littie  passage  between  the  parser  and  me, 
and  is  swashing  awiut,  even  there  and  even  here? 
The  purser  snores  reassuringly,  and,  the  ship's  betls 
striking,  I  hear  the  cheerful  "  All 's  well !  "  of  the 
watch  musically  ^ven  back  the  length  of  the  deck, 
as  the  lately  diving  partition,  now  high  in  air,  triei 
(unsoftened  by  what  we  have  gone  through  tqg^ 
er)  to  force  me  out  of  bed  aod  beKh. 

"  All 's  well ! "  Comforting  to  know,  thoogh 
surely  all  might  be  better.  Put  aside  the  rolling 
and  the  rush  of  water,  and  think  of  dartins  thnmgB 
such  du-kness  with  snch  velocity.  Think  of  aojr 
other  umilar  object  coming  in  the  oji^xiate  di- 
rection! 

Whether  there  may  be  an  attraction  in  two  bbcb 
moving  bodies  out  at  sea,  which  may  help  accident 
to  bring  them  into  collision  ?  Thoughts,  too,  anw 
(the  Voice  never  silent  all  the  while,  bat  marvel- 
loualy  suggestive)  of  the  gulf  below ;  of  the  strange 
unfruitfuTmountain  ranges  and  deep  valleys  over 
which  we  are  passing;  of  monstrous  fish,  midwsy; 
of  the  ship's  suddenly  altering  her  course  on  her 
own  account,  and  with  a  wild  plunge  settling  down, 
and  making  that  voyage,  with  a  crew  of  dead  dis- 
coverers, tfow,  too,  one  recalls  an  almost  univeiw 
tendency  on  the  part  of  passengers  to  sttunUe,  at 
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some  time  or  other  in  the  day,  on  the  topic  of  a  cer- 
taio  large  steamer  making  this  same  run,  which  was 
lost  at  Ma  and  never  heard  of  more.  Everybody 
has  seemed  under  a  ipell,  compelling  approach  to 
the  threshold  of  the  gnm  subject,  stcmu^e,  discom- 
fiture, and  pretence  of  nerer  having  been  near  it 
The  boatsw«n'fl  vhisUe  sounds!  A  change  inUie 
wind,  hoarse  orders  issuing,  and  the  watch  very 
busy.  Siuls  come  craalung  homa  overhead,  ropes 
(that  seem  all  knot)  ditto;  every  man  engaged  ap- 
pears to  have  twenty  feet,  with  twenty  times  the 
average  amount  of  stamping  power  in  each.  Grad- 
ually the  noise  slackens,  the  hoarse  cries  die  away, 
the  boatswfua's  whistle  softens  into  the  soothing  and 
contented  notes,  which  rather  reluctandy  admit 
that  the  job  is  done  for  the  time,  and  the  voice  aets 
in  a^ain. 

Thus  come  unintelligible  dreams  of  up  hill  and 
down  hill,  and  swinging  and  swaying,  until  con- 
sciousness revives  of  atnuspherical  Winoior  soap  and 
bilge-water,  and  the  Ymce  aunonncet  that  the  giant 
has  come  for  the  Water  Cure  ag^' 

Such  were  my  fandful  remiaiscencei  as  I  lay,  part 
of  that  day,  in  the  Bay  of  Now  York  O !  Alio,  as 
we  passed  clear  of  the  Narrows  and  got  out  to  sea; 
also,  in  many  an  idle  hour  at  sea  in  sunny  weather. 
At  length  the  observations  and  computations  showed 
that  we  should  make  the  coast  of  Ireland  to-night. 
So  I  stood  watch  on  deck  all  night  to-nigh^  to  see 
how  we  made  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Very  dark,  and  the  sea  most  brilliantly  phospho- 
resceBt.  Great  way  on  the  ship,  and  double  look- 
out  kept.  Vigilant  captain  on  the  bridge,  vigilant 
first  officer  looxing  over  the  port  side,  vigilant  sec- 
ond officer  standing  by  the  quartermaster  at  the 
compass,  vigilant  third  officer  posted  at  the  stem- 
rul  with  a  lantern.  No  passengers  on  the  quiet 
decks,  but  expectation  everywhere  nevei^eless. 
The  two  men  at  the  wheel,  very  steady,  very  seri- 
ous, and  very  prompt  to  answer  orders.  An  order 
issued  sharply  now  and  then,  and  echoed  back; 
otherwise,  the  night  drags  slowly,  silently,  and  with 
no  change. 

AU  of  a  sudden,  at  the  blank  hour  of  two  in  the 
morning,  a  vague  movement  of  relief  from  a  long 
strain  expresses  itself  in  all  hands ;  the  third  offi- 
cer's lantern  twinkles,  and  he  fires  a  rocket,  and  an- 
other rocket.  A  sullen  solitary  light  ia  pointed  out 
to  me  in  the  black  sky  yonder.  A  change  is  ex- 
pected in  the  Light,  but  none  takes  place.  "  Give 
them  two  more  rockets,  Mr.  Vigilant."  Two  more, 
and  a  blue  light  burnt.  AU  eyes  watch  the  light 
again.  At  last  a  little  toy  sky-rocket  is  flashed  up 
max  it,  and,  even  as  that  small  stre^  in  the  dark- 
ness dies  away,  we  are  telegraphed  to  Queenstown, 
Uverpool,  and  London,  and  back  i^ain  under  the 
Ocean  to  America. 

Then,  up  come  the  half-dozen  passengers  who  are 
soing  ashore  at  Queenstown,  and  up  comes  the 
MaiiAgeDt  in  charge  of  the  bags,  and  up  come  the 
men  who  are  to  carry  the  bags  into  the  Mail  Ten- 
der that  wilt  come  off  for  them  out  of  the  harbor. 
Lamps  and  lanterns  gleam  here  and  there  about  the 
decks,  and  impeding  bulks  are  knocked  away  with 
handspikes,  and  the  port-aide  bulwark,  barren  but 
a  moment  ago,  bursts  into  a  crop  of  heads  of  seamen, 
stewards,  and  engineers. 

The  U<(ht  begins  to  be  gained  upon,  begins  to  be 
alongside,  begins  to  be  left  astern.  More  rockets, 
utd,  between  us  and  the  laud,  steams  beautifully 
the  lamaa  steamship,  City  of  Fans,  for  New  York, 
outward  bound.   lYe  observe  with  complacency 


that  the  wind  is  dead  against  her  (it  being  with  tis), 
and  that  she  rolls  and  pitohes.  (The  sickest  pas- 
senger on  board  is  the  most  delighted  bv  this  cir- 
cumstance.) Time  rushes  by,  as  we  rusn  on,  and 
now  we  see  the  light  in  Queenstown  Harbor,  and 
now  the  %hts  of  the  Mail  Tender  coming  out  to  us. 
What  vagaries  the  Mail  Tender  performs  on  the  way, 
in  every  point  of  the  compass,  especially  in  those 
where  she  has  no  business,  and  why  she  performs 
them.  Heaven  only  knows  1  At  length  she  is  seen 
plunging  within  a  cable's  length  of  our  port  broadside, 
and  18  being  roared  at  through  our  speaking-trum- 
pets to  do  this  thing,  and  not  to  do  that,  and  to 
stand  by  the  other,  as  if  she  wero  a  very  demoted 
Tender  indeed.  Then,  we  slackening  amidst  a 
deafening  roar  of  steam,  this  much-abused  Tender 
is  made  last  to  ua  by  hawsers,  and  the  men  in  readi- 
ness carry  the  b^s  abroad,  and  return  for  more, 
bending  imder  thetr  burdens,  and  looking  just  like 
the  pasteboard  figures  of  the  Miller  and  his  Men  in 
the  rheatre  of  our  boyhood,  and  comporting  them- 
selves almost  as  unsteadily.  AU  the  while  die  un- 
fortunate Tender  plnnges  high  and  low,  and  is 
roared  at  Then  the  Queenstown  passengers  are 
put  on  board  of  her,  with  infinite  plunging  and 
roaring,  and  the  Tender  gets  heaved  up  on  ute  sea  to 
that  surprising  extent  that  she  looks  within  an  ace 
of  washing  award  of  us,  high  and  drv.  Roared  at 
with  contumely  to  the  last,  this  wretehed  Tender  is 
at  length  let  go,  with  a  final  plunge  of  great  igno- 
miny, and  iails  spinniujg  into  our  wake. 

The  Voice  of  Conscience  resumed  its  dominion  as 
the  day  climbed  up  the  sky,  and  kept  by  all  of  us 
passengers  into  port ;  kept  by  us  as  we  passed  other 
light-houses,  and  dangerous  islands  off  the  coast, 
where  some  of  the  officers,  with  whom  I  stood  my 
watch,  had  gone  ashore  in  saiUng  ships  in  fogs  (and 
of  which  by  that  token  leb&y  seemed  to  have  quite 
an  affeeUooate  remembrance),  and  past  the  Welsh 
coast,  and  past  the  Cheshire  coast,  and  past  every- 
thing and  everywhere  lying  between  onr  ship  and 
her  own  special  dock  in  the  Mersey.  Off  which,  at 
last,  at  nine  of  the  clock,  on  a  fur  evening  early  in 
Ma^,  we  stopped,  and  the  Voice  ceased.  A  very 
cunous  sensation,  not  unlike  having  my  own  ears 
stopped,  ensued  upon  that  ulence ;  and  it. was  with  a 
no  less  curious  sensation  that  I  went  over  the  side 
of  the  good  Cunard  ship  Kussia  (whom  Prosperity 
attend  through  all  her  voyages !),  and  surveyed  the 
outer  hull  of  the  gracious  monster  that  the  Voice  had 
inhabited.  So,  perhaps,  shall  we  all,  in  the  spirit, 
one  snrvey  the  frame  that  held  the  busier 
Voice  from  wluch  my  vagrant  fiuicy  derived  this 
similitude. 


THE  ABBOT'S  POOL. 
CHAPTER  IV.  (Oantimied.) 

In  a  few  days  he  had  quite  recovered  his  strength, 
and  plunged  afresh  into  his  many  labors. 

So  the  seasons  came  and  went ;  winter  succeeded 
to  summer,  and  snotroer  returned ;  and  the  peaceful 
stream  of  village  life  flowed  on  with  little  to  break 
or  trouble  its  course.  In  a  very  short  time,  as  it 
seemed  to  Etsie  Denbigh,  the  first  anniversary  of  her 
marriage  passed,  and  then  the  second  passed,  and 
now  Christmas  was  over,  and  the  third  was  at  hand. 
Mr.  Denbigh  had  prospered  in  all  things  ;  his  repu- 
tation spread,  and  his  work  increased,  and  his  income 
grew,  and  lie  was  cited  in  all  the  neighborhood  as 
the  very  picture  of  a  deservedly  successful  man.  His 
sweet  wife  was  as  much  as  ever  the  idol  of  bis  ado- 
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ration,  and  during  the  last  few  months  had  been 
doablj^  the  object  of  bis  tenderest  care;  for  the 
crowning  blessing,  without  which  the  happiest  mar- 
riage must  be  incomplete,  was  now  abont  to  be 
frraoted  to  them.  She  was  all  deUght  and  thank- 
nlness ;  but  it  somewhat  tnrabled  ber  that  she  could 
not  quite  arrire  at  a  fallpereeption  of  her  husband's 
feelings  oa  the  matter.  He  smiled  at  ber  happiness, 
wid  was  nerer  tired  o[  watching  her  joyous  little 
niatronljr  preparations;  but,  neTertfaelesa,  she  saw, 
—  and  wondered  aa  she  saw,  —  that  though  be 
looked  forward  to  the  poaaeantm  oftiueax  new  tteaa- 
nre  with  intense  interest,  it  was  an  interest  laq^dj 
mixed  with  trouble. 

On  a  January  morning  she  stood  wuting  for  her 
husband  to  come  down  to  breakfast, — stood  idly 
watching  the  frost-bound  garden  and  the  whitened 
field,  and  the  hmg  icicus  which  hung  from  Uie 
boughs  of  the  trees,  and  were  reflected  in  the  Ab- 
bot's FooL 

She  turned,  as  he  entered,  rubUng  his  hands,  and 
exclaiming  sfainst  the  cold.  One  of  the  first  acts 
onuBmamedlifiB  had  been  tosetup  a  poet-bag  for  his 
letters ;  and  he  bad  endured  with  perfect  indifference 
the  Diany  remaAa  wlueh  this  proceeding  had  brought 
upon  him.  The  bi^  now  lay  on  the  taUe,  and  he 
ivoceeded  to  open  it  with  the  key,  which  never  left 
nia  watch-chain. 

'*This  is  TezatioQs,"  he  said,  after  glancing 
through  the  one  letter  it  contained.'  ^^Here  am  I 
sommoned  to  London,  to  ai^war  t(hmorrow  before 
the  committee  about  Aat  Biiswiek  woiUiooBe  case. 
I  must  start  to-day." 

"  That  u  tiresome ;  and  to-morrow  erening  Mrs. 
Carter  was  to  biins  her  children  and  her  little  nieces 
to  drink  tea  here.  You  will  miss  them.  What  a  pity  I" 

'*  That  I  shall  smrive,  I  dare  say  ;  only  don  t  yon 
tire  yourself,  love,  whatever  you  do.  I  sIuQ  try  urd 
to  get  home  the  day  after  bHnorrow." 

**  Lideed,  I  hc^  la  Why,  the  day  after  taHnat^ 
TOW  is  our  wedding  day  I " 

A  search  into  the  mysteiiea  of  Bradshaw  made  it 
erident  that  the  doctor  mnat  leave  Slowoombe  by 
the  traun  which  started  at  one  o'clock.  Aa  the  coach 
paased  through  Sedgbrook  at  twelve,  he  sud  he 
would  avail  himself  m  it,  and  not  risk  bis  horse  on 
the  icy  roads. 

"  And  I  will  come  and  see  you  off,"  sud  hia  wife, 
pautdog,  as  she  moved  away  to  her  hurried  prepara- 
tiona.  He  demurred,  but  gave  way  at  the  sight  of 
her  imploring  face,  saying  :  — 

"Well,  well,  I  can't  refuse  you.  But  Jonathan 
shall  follow  in  the  pony  trap,  and  drive  you  home.  I 
won't  have  you  sliding  about  these  frosty  lanes  with- 
out my  arm  to  lean  upon." 

Isott  often  remembered  in  after  days  how  she 
watched  t^iem  from  the  door;  the  strong  husband 
accommodatiDg  hia  brisk  ate^  to  the  slow  pace  of  his 
delicate  wife,  who  clung  to  him  more  ont  of  love  for 
the  strong  somorti^  arm  than  because  ita  atay  waa 
neceaaaiy  to  her.  Others  there  were  also,  who  told 
long  afkerwarda  bow  the  pur  widked  together  in 
cloae  conversation  up  the  village  street;  bow  he 
looked  back  after  her  from  his  seat,  aa  long  as  the 
coach  was  in  sight ;  and  how  moumfidly  she  turned 
away. 

The  little  party  to  which  she  had  alluded  was  on 
a  very  small  scale,  beiuff  merely  an  entertainment 
to  the  four  vicarage  children  and  two  little  cousins 
who  were  staying  with  them.  The  vicar  and  bis 
wife  were  the  only  grown-up  guests;  but  Mrs.  Den- 
big^'a  life  was  aoch  a  quiet  one,  tiiat  Om  locked  on 


the  occaaion  aa  aomething  of  an  event,  and  wh  anx- 
ious that  her  house  should  wear  its  prettiest  atpeet 
She  spent  all  that  dull  winter  afternoon  in  namni 
the  Chriatmaa  holly  which  Armed  the  toon,  aaa 
tired  berulf  thoroughly. 

The  hour  fixed  fbrher  little  parfy  was,  of oomse,  la 
early  one.  By  sx  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  eab- 
atantial  tea  waa  over,  and  they  went  totudrairing- 
room,  wh«re  the  children  were  to  anuM  theniaelfM 
with  eamea.  **  Magb  Hn^ "  waa  the  fint,  lad 
the  children't  intereet  waa  greatly  heightened  by 
Mn.  Denbigh  announdnc  that  ^  child  who 
found  the  wing  hidden  utonld  keep  it.  A  very 
animated  scene  followed,  the  little  onea  aearduag 
high  and  low,  under  taUea,  and  bdiind  curtains,  u 
the  mnaic  now  loud,  now  low,  encouraged  them  to 
proceed  or  warned  them  that  they  were  on  a  fiibe 
scent  And  when  fat  little  Johnny  Carter,  astnrdy 
four  years'  old  boy,  the  yonngeat  of  the  vicarwe 
children,  discovered  that  the  prize  was  buried  in  the 
white  Astracban  hearth-rug,  what  a  many  sboot 
there  waa,  and  how  delighted  the  littie  hero  kwkai, 
as  he  undid  the  rc^  of  paper  in  whidi  it  waa  envel* 
oped,  and  brought  oat  a  quunt  old  Fa^  Christ- 
maa,  whoae  bud  muerewed,  and  diowed  all  hii 
venerable  body  atnffed  witli  sugar-jdnma  I " 

"  How  -my  pretty  lb*.  Denbigh  is  looking  to- 
n^^l"  Mrs.  Cwter  whispered  to  her  haatand; 
"one  never  grows  Med  to  her  bean^;  it  strikes  one 
afresh  constantiy,  does  not  it  ?  " 

"  Bemarkably  well  she  kiokB;  that  black  velvet 
•tdta  her  exactfy,  and  she  is  wondeorfnUy  txighteaed 
np  t&nighL" 

She  was  indeed  in  unusual  beaaty ;  her  fair  akia  sod 
blue  eyes  set  off  to  peculiar  advantage  by  her  drea^ 
which,  with  its  square  cut  bodice  and  hin^ig 
aleeves,  had  the  quunt  effect  of  an  old  picture.  She 
wore  a  set  of  heavy  old-fashioned  silver  omamob^ 
and  her  sweet  face  looked  ita  sweetest 

Tou  muBt  not  tire  youteel^"  aaid  Hra.  CaiUr, 
amiling  at  ber,  aa  aha  again  took  her  place  at  Aa 
piano. 

"  0,  this  does  not  tire  me,"  ahe  aaid.  "Itiiio 
nice  to  see  die  ohildren  happy?  I  wiah  Philip  were 
hen." 

"boyoa?"thoaght  Mrs.  Carter, "  I  caat  agree 
with  yon.  I  wonder  why  X  £dike  that  man  so.  — 
When  do  yon  expect  him  ?  "  she  aaked  abod. 

*'  Perhaps  Uhuoitow." 
There  ia  laott  maUng  telesrapluo  aignab  at  die 
door,"  aud  Un.  Carter;  <a  think  aha  waati 
you." 

Mrs.  Denbigh  went  to  the  door,  and  the  old  ser- 
vant drew  her  into  the  hall;  her  slu«wd  honest  free 
weuing  a  look  of  perplexity,  as  she  aaid  :  — 

**  Here  be  a  man  a  come  as  wants  to  aee  mister ; 
and  if  master  hain't  at  home,  he  wanta  to  aee  Ae 
missus, — -soheeaya.  Whatbeltodo?" 

"  What  aort  of  a  man  ia  he  ?  " 


funiiier ; 

tiiinki  __  „ 

leas  he  be  a  tramp  all  the  time  and  after  the  epooni; 
but  I 've  a  showed  'im  into  that  there  sargery  par- 
lor, and  'a  wont  get  much  out  o'  that,  unlen  tis 
pills  and  draughts. 

"Did  you  teU  him,"  aaked  Elaie,  '•that  Ur. 
Denbigh  wit!  be  at  hnne  towntiw,  or  the  day 
after,  at  latest  ?  " 

"  Yea,  I  did ;  and  he  says  you  11  do  every  bit  as 
well  aa  maator.  He  'a  aorry  to  ill-convenieiice  yoa, 
ao  he  aaja,  but  he  *ont  keep  yon  not  one  nionte. 
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"  Just  stay  ia  l^e  vestibule  while  I  go  in,  bott," 
sud  ber  mistreai.  **  b  there  a  light  V  xe>  ?  Then 
I  '11  come  directly."  And  haviog  explained  ber  ab- 
sence to  Mrs-  Carter,  and  asked  her  to  take  her 
place  at  the  piano  for  a  fev  moments,  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh croased  the  vestibule  and  went  into  (ho  surgery 

parlor.  [So  be  MoUimed.] 


FOEEIGN  NOTES. 

£Uvthobnb'8  ''Amenfiaa  Notfr-Bodn"  has 
been  reprinted  in  London. 

The  longest  artillery  range  on  record,  namely, 
10,300  TB^^,  was  lately  attamed  at  Shoeburyness 
by  Mr.  Whitworth'a  d-toch  muzzle-loader  gun  of  14 
tons  firing  a  shot  of  250  lbs.  with  a  charge  of  50  lbs. 
Hiis  range  is  225  yards  orer  that  of  the  7-inch  Lyn- 
all  Thomas  gnn,  wtuch  in  1861  ranged  10,075  yards. 

The  Dablishers  of  "  Once  a  "Week  "  have  pud 
Victor  Hugo  five  tboosand  dollars  for  die  tight  to 
publish  an  English  translation  of  his  new  novel. 

Roflsnn's  body  has  been  embalmed  by  the  pro- 
cess which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  Ezhi- 
lation  at  1857,  and  by  means  of  which  a  body  is 
converted  into  a  tort  <x  stone. 

A  NEW  sensational  drama,  in  which  two  serpents 
are  to  figure,  will  shortly  be  produced  at  the  Cha- 
telet  in  Paris.  .It  would  be  n^r  awkward  if  t^e 
serpents  were  to  foiget  (heir  parts  and  make  a  dash 
among  the  audience. 

RoBSiNi  had  a  wide  circle  of  attached  firiends, 
who  deplore  his  loss  as  a  genial  friend,  a  charming 
host,  ana  one  ever  ready  to  aid  by  his  powerfol  in- 
fluence any  amongst  them  whom  it  could  assist  His 
Saturday  dinner-parties  were  the  most  delightful  in 
Paris,  fbr  to  these  none  were  admitted  whose  con- 
versation did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  brilliant  wit  or 
nndonbted  humor.  Crustave  Dor^  fbr  years  has 
been  one  of  this  charmed  circle.  The  soirees  in  the 
Bue  Laffitte,  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  which  duch- 
esses have  intrigued,  and  for  which  millionnaires 
have  vainly  striven,  included  ail  the  mnucal  notar 
bililies  of  the  day ;  bnt  although  it  wonld  be  prth 
posteroos  to  assert  ibat  flic  most  exquisite  music  in 
the  world  was  not  to  be  beard  there,  from  the  ex- 
treme affalnUtr  of  the  great  composer  young  pian- 
istes  and  embryo  artistee  were  granted  an  audience, 
and  invariably  encouraged  bpr  a  word  of  praise, 
and  often  instructed  by  a  criticism  uttered  m  the 
kindest  tone.  Rossini  entertained  for  some  time  a 
presentiment  of  his  approaching  end.  As  long  ago 
as  last  summer  he  remarked  to  Madame  Sainton- 
Dolby  that  he  wonld  never  again  compose  for  her, 
at  the  same  time  askmg  her  to  sing  an  air  of  his 
own  composition  whilst  Ee  accompanied  her  on  the 
{Hano. 

A  CORBESPONDENT  of  the  Patl  Mall  Gazette  has 
been  to  look  at  Vesuvius,  to  see  for  himself  what 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano  is  like.  He  finds  it  suffi- 
ciently terrible.  He  went  up  the  mountain  and  stood 
upon  the  lip  of  the  crater,  and  peeped  into  the  roar- 
ing abyss  on  one  side,  taking  advantage  of  a  stemg 
wind  Uiat  was  driving  all  the  suffocating  steam  and 
vapor  to  the  other.   Presently  the  eruption  came : 

"  It  does  not  consist,  aa  the  pictures  necessarilv 
lead  one  to  suppose,  of  a  continuous  shower  at  all. 
Still  less  does  it  consist  oi  a  continuous  shower  of 
black  ashes  shot  ont  from  a  fire  blanng  on  the  top  at 


the  mountain :  it  is  rather  a  series  of  exploMons.  Bnt 
the  roar  and  glare  of  the  great  abyss  is  continuous. 
You  look  into  the  pit,  and,  thongh  you  see  no  actual 
flame,  yet  its  sides  are  in  a  state  m  constant  incaa- 
desceace ;  from  the  month  of  it  there  roars  up  in- 
eeasandy  a  dense  cloud  of  steam ;  and  in  the  deptiis 
of  it  below  you  hear  the  noise  of  preparation  for  the 
outburst  tlmt  is  next  to  come.  Tnen  you  hear  a 
sharper  craokel,  and  then,  irithout  further  warning, 
fitUows  a  loud  exploaon,  which  shoots  into  the  air  a 
torrent  (^white-hot  missiles  of  every  shape  and  nze. 
So  enormons  are  the  forces  at  work,  that  not  only  small 
pieces  of  stone  and  sulphur,  such  as  yon  mieht  carry 
away  as  mementos  of  your  viut,  but  huge  clocks  of 
mineral,  each  enough  to  load  a  railway  baUast-wagon, 
and  all  in  a  state  of  perfectly  white  heat,  are  tensed 
up  as  though  they  were  so  many  cricket-balls.  The 
explonon  lasts,  perhaps,  no  longer  than  a  minute ; 
and  then  there  is  a  cessation  of  some  seconds,  with 
the  noise  onlr  <k  internal  preparation  once  more, 
after  wUch  Uie  exjdonon  is  repeated." 

A  CoSBESFONVEMT  sends  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette 
Bonni's  own  account  of  his  mtbdrawal  from  pub- 
lic life :  **  Snne  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  I 
went  to  see  Rossini  at  Ins  house  in  Florence,  where 
he  was  then  remding.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion he  inquired  what  l^iere  was  new  in  Paris, 
whence  I  had  lately  come,  and  I  mentioned  a  piece 
by  Scribe  (the  *  Bat^Ue  des  Dames,'  I  think  it  was) 
as  the  latest  novelty.  'Now,'  said  Rossini,  <  there 
is  a  thing  I  cannot  understand.  Why  on  earth 
should  Scribe  zo  on  at  his  age  writing  for  the 
stage  ?  What  lias  he  to  G;ain  ?  Money  he  does 
not  want,  any  increase  of  iame  he  can  hardly  ex- 
pect, and  if  he  got  it,  what  difference  could  it 
make  to  him  ?  I£s  position  in  life  is  fixed.  But, 
with  some  people,  it  seems  to  be  a  rage.  They 
cannot  leave  off  writing.  For  my  own  part  I  have 
always  steadily  reristed  the  entreaties  with  which 
for  more  ^an  twenty  years,  I  have  been  assailed  to 
t«npt  the  sta^e  once  more.  I  know  very  well  that 
I  can  do  nothing  b^ter,  if  as  good,  as  I  have  done 
already.  When  I  had  written  the  '  Barbiere,'  the 
*  Gazza,'  *  Semiratzude,'  and  *  Guillaume  Tell,'  to 
say  nothing  of  a  crowd  of  other  operas,  I  felt  that 
my  best  powers  bad  been  exerted.  After  reaching 
his  prime,  a  man  does  not  expect  to  grow  taller  or 
stronger,  be  may  grow  fatter,  —  mais  pour  ma  pai-t 
je  DO  me  soncie  pas  que  ma  musique  prenne  du  ven- 
tre.' *  But  you  be^an  composing  very  early  in  life, 
you  know,'  said  his  wife,  *  What  age  were  you 
when  you  wrote  the  "  Barbiere "  ?  twenty-three, 
was  it  not  ? '  '  Yes,  I  do  not  pretend  to  flx  the  age 
at  which  a  writer  shonid  cease  to  publish.  All  I 
B&y  is  that,  when  you  have  reached  your  greatest 
height  yon  must  necessarily  decline,  so  I  tniiik  it 
better  to  leave  off  at  (he  tc^.  I  write  stilt  I  shall 
do  so  de  temps  en  temps^  I  dare  say,  as  long  as  I  live ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  iRiy  I  should  expose  myself  to 
the  caprice  of  a  poUic  whose  praise  I  do  not  care 
for,  and  whose  blame  might  annoy  me.'  Talking 
of  his  age  on  this  same  evening  he  told  me  that  be 
was  bom  onh'  Mght  weeks  aft«r  the  death  of  Mozart  - 
(1 792).  *  Now  yon  speak  of  Mozart,  maestro,'  stud 
I,  'I  must  read  you  what  my  brother,  an  accom- 
plished musician,  says  in  a  letter  I  received  yester- 
day- He  is  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  in  India, 
where  he  hears  no  muric,  and  has  no  instrument, 
and  he  consoles  himself  by  studying  the  scores  of 
'Don  Giovanni'  and  •  Guillaame  Tell,'  and  can 
hardly  make  up  bis  mind  irtiich  to  place  highest.' 
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Rossini  sbook  his  head.  '  II  a  tort.  11  no  faut  pas 
dire  cela.'  Apd  on  my  making  a  deprecatory  ges- 
ture, he  continued,  laying  his  hand  on  mine, '  Non  ! 
je  vous  1e  dis  tres  s^rieusemcnt  et  en  consuienee.  Je 
n'ai  jamais  ^t6  k  \%  haataur  de  Mozart.  When  young 
composers  come  to  me  for  counsel  I  alwa^  give  them 
Hbaa :  Take  every  opportunity  of  studying  MozarL 
He  has  excelled  in  evciy  kind  of  munc ;  in  his  works 
yon  will  find  every  sort  of  effect,  and  always  pro- 
duced by  the  most  l^itimate  means.'  I  never  heard 
him  speak  so  emphatically.  In  general  there  was 
so  much  of  persiflage  concealed  under  his  pretended 
bonhomie,  that  the  simple  and  nnsuspecting  might 
easily  be  taken  in ;  but  on  tlus  subject  he  was  uu- 
mistakably  in  earnest" 

A  CERTAIN  French  journalist,  who  woald,  per- 
haps, rather  not  be  named,  wrote  beneath  his  por- 
trait, on  presenting  it  to  a  friend,  "  Bom  (say)  Jan- 
nary  1,  1801 ;  died,  December  2, 1851."  The  coup 
tTimt  had  destroyed  his  illusions.  He  did  not  cease 
to  write,  but  he  ceased  to  hope,  and  looked  upon 
hb  career  as  ended.  Roenni,  born  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1 79i,  may  be  said  to  have  died  — ■  to  have 
finished  his  artistic  iife  —  on  the  ^d  of  August,  1829, 
the  day  on  which  he  gave  to  the  world  hia  last  and 
fl;rcatest  opwralic  work,  "  William  Tell."  A  foolish 
Kographer  (M.  Clement),  fancying  that  he  has  pen- 
etrated the  secret  of  Rossini's  comparative  silence 
since  that  date,  remarks  that  "  he  was  now  satisfied 
with  his  glory  and  with  the  fortune  which  so  many 
brilliant  works  had  procnrod  him."  Another  biog- 
rapher, not  much  wiser  (M.  Castil  Blaze),  maintains 
that  Rossini  ceased  to  write  (or  the  sti^  from  an- 
noyance at  the  success  of  Meyerbeer's  **  Robert  le 
Diable,"  and  that  he  was  actually  heard  to  exclum, 
"  Je  roviendrat  quand  les  Juilk  auroot  fini  teur  Sab- 
b^."  Rossini's  retirement  has  also  been  accounted 
for  by  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  perfectly  con- 
tented with  "William  Tell,"  and  convinced  that 
his  genius  could  produce  nothing  finer.  Heine 
seems  to  have  thought  tliat  Rossini  had  really  ex- 
hausted himself.  At  least  be  ridicules,  in  one  of 
his  letters  from  Parts,  the  idea  of  a  composer's  saying 
that  he  will  or  that  he  will  not  compose.  "  He  must 
compose,"  aigues  Heine,  if  there  is  any  inspira- 
tion in  him,  just  as  a  windmill  must  go  round  if 
there  ia  any  wind."  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  Uie  aflair  ia  the  fact  that  Rossini  had  signed 
an  agreement  binding  him  to  write  three  grand 
operas  for  the  Acad^mie,  for  which  he  was  to  re* 
£eive  CO.OOO  franca,  in  annual  papnneots  of  10,000 
francs  each,  and  that  he  decided,  immediately  after 
the  production  of  "  William  Tell,"  to  return  the 
two  other  librettos  which  M.  Scribe  had  prepared 
for  bim,  and  which  were  certainty  superior  to  the 
"book"  he  bad  juat  set  One  of  the  two  rejected 
librettos  was  "  Guetave  III.,"  atlerwards  intrusted 
to  Auber ;  the  other,  "  Le  Dac  d'Albe,"  on  which 
Donizetti  was  workiug  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  It  has  been  observed  that  Rossini  wrote  his 
last  work  for  the  theatre  at  that  seemingly  critical 
age — between  thirty  and  forty- — when  so  many 
of  his  immediate  prefleceSBOn  and  foUowers  (Mo- 
zart, Cimarosa,  Weber,  Herald,  Bellini,  and 
Mendelssohn)  ceased  to  live. 

Mb.  Dickens's  farewell  series  of  Readings  in 
England  is  to  be  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  nov- 
elty, namely,  the  introduction  of  that  episode  in 
"  Oliver  Twist,"  which  relates  to  the  murder  of 
Nancy  by  Bill  Sikes.  "Die  London  Times  thus 
speakaof  the  promiaed  treat : — 


"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that '  OVitct 
Twist*  holds  an  exceptional  position  among  }Si. 
Dickens's  works,  and  that  this  particular  epirade  it 
even  of  a  more  exceptional  character  than  dw  mt 
of  the  book,  the  author  venturing  on  a  comtunadm 
of  the  physically  and  mentally  oorrible  which  be 
has  not  essayed  elsewhere.  Hence  the  *  new  read- 
ing,* which  ia  announced  for  the  5th  of  Januvy, 
will  inT<dve  s  somewhat  bold  esperimeiit  That 
the  admirers  who  patronize  the  platform  differ  from 
those  who  encourage  the  stage  by  a  father  degree 
of  fastidiousness,  compoaed  as  they  are,  m  a  great 
measure,  of  the  semi-puritanical  and  the  'genteel,' 
without  admixture,  at  least  in  St.  James's  Hsll,  of 
the  mob  element  —  is  a  fact  generally  known.  The 

Jiuestion  is  whether  the  murder  of  Nancy  will  be 
onud  meat  too  strong  for  such  delicate  stomach!. 
That  those  who  are  not  used  to  those  stimDtanti  of 
sensation  that  are  commonly  found  efiectirewith 
the  multitude  are  someumes  pleased  when  ofleoce 
might  be  anticipated  was  proved  ^  the  eirtrsonli- 
nary  success  oi  the  Leonard  of  HU.  Briseharte 
and  Kaa,  when  brought  out  at  the  01yu]Hc  Theatre 
as  the  Ticketof-Leave  Mao.  Had  the  bum  dnma 
been  produced  on  the  Surrey  slcto  of  the  water,  it 
would  probably  have  made  no  more  nnae  than  a 
dozen  odiers  of  the  same  stamp ;  but  to  an  tndieiice 
accustomed  to  light  comedies  and  to  domesbc  |iic' 
tures  always  more  or  less  idealized,  the  transpontine 
relish  brought  with  it  a  flavor  of  novelty,  and  the 
delicate  stomach,  not  being  offended,  was  delight- 
ed. 

"  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has,  however,  felt  tint  the 
experiment  of  presenting  the  '  Murder  of  Oliver 
Twist '  to  a  very  select  public  is  not  to  be  mioe 
without  deliberation.  Accordingly,  the  episode  ha» 
been  read  hy  him  in  private  at  St.  James's  Hall  be- 
fore an  audience  comprising  most  of  those  P«*^ 
literary  and  artisUc,  whose  opinion  ts  worth  Ibe 
trouble  of  an  inquiry.  When  the  reading  was  vts, 
opinions  were  freely  asked  and  as  flreely  stated,  and 
while  one  suggested  this  improvement  and  another 
that,  the  general  verdict  was  to  the  efiect  Uiat,  of 
all  the  elocutionary  displays  of  Mr.  Dickens,  tbs 
tale  of  poor  Nancy's  murder  is  likely  to  make  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  public. 

"  The  story  naturally  falls  into  three  dlviiioM. 
The  first  treats  of  the  discovery  by  Claywle  of 
Nancy's  interview  with  Mr.  Brownlow.  The  cip- 
cumstances  of  the  murder  itself  occupy  the  second. 
The  third  is  devoted  to  the  remorseful  horron  a 
Sikes.  'Thu3  the  reading  begins  quietly,  riaes  to  a 
culminatine  point  of  horror,  and  settles  in  tJrapc 
gloom.  With  the  passages  read  every  one  is  famil- 
iar. We  m«ht  add  tiiat  every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  power  of  the  reader,  were  it  not  that  at  the 
private  reading  Mr.  Dickens  displayed  a  degree  a 
force  to  which  nothing  that  he  has  hitherto  done 
can  be  compared.  He  has  always  trembled  on  the 
boundary  line  that  separates  the  reader  from  the 
actor ;  in  this  case  he  clears  it  by  a  leap.  After  the 
characters  have  been  marked  out  with  extraonlins- 
ry  precision  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  cp*!^'' 
allowing,  as  it  were,  a  start  before  the  race  is  wnj 
commenced,  he  entirely  abandons  himself  to  toe 
torrent  of  friffhtful  events,  and  even  flings  a**?  *"* 
book  long  before  he  has  reached  the  conclusion,  thn 
he  may  be  without  apparent  obstacle  in  his 
The  savage  nature  of  the  Jew,  always  tempered  by 
cowardice,  the  bold  brutality  of  the  t""***"^?^ 
the  shrieking  despair  of  Nancy,  belong  to  the  h^ 
est  mdw  of  htstrionie  Brt"  ^ 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.*  ,.l 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPXJBB  XXVm. 

OBSJLt  TUBCUTtOT. 

Trevelyax's  letter  to  Iub  wife  fell  like  a  thun- 
derbolt among  them  at  Nuncombe  Putney.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  was  altogether  unable  to  keep  it  to  her- 
self. Indeed,  she'  made  no  attempt  at  doing  so. 
Her  husband  had  told  her  that  she  vas  to  be  Dan< 
isbed  from  the  Clock  House  because  her  present 
hostess  was  unable  to  endure  her  misconduct,  and 
'of  course  she  demanded  the  reasons  of  the  charge 
that  was  thus  brousht  against  her.  When  sfae  fi^t 
read  the  letter,  whi(»i  she  did  in  the  presence  of  her 
aiater,  she  towered  in  her  pasaion. 

Disgraced  lum !  I  have  never  disgraced  him.  It 
is  be  that  has  disgraced  me.  Correspondence !  Yes ; 
—  he  shall  see  it  all.  Unjust,  ignorant,  foolish 
man  !  He  does  not  remember  that  the  last  instruc- 
tior\a  he  really  gave  me  were  to  bid  me  see  Colonel 
Osborne.  Take  my  boy  away  !  Yes.  Of  course, 
I  am  a  woman  and  must  suffer.  I  will  write  to 
Colonel  Osborne,  and  will  tell  him  the.  truth,  and 
-will  send  my  letter  to  Louis.  He  shall  know  bow 
he  has  ill-treated  me  !  I  will  not  take  a  penny  of 
his  money,  —  not  a  penny,  Maintiun  you!  I  be- 
lieve he  thinks  that  we  are  beggars.  Leave  this 
house  because  of  my  conduct!  What  can  Mrs. 
Stanbury  have  smd  ?  What  can  any  of  them  have 
said?  I  will  demand  to  be  told.  Free  htms^f 
from  the  connection  I  O  Norft,  Nora  t  that  it 
should  come  to  this !  that  I  should  be  thus  threat- 
ened, who  have  been  as  innocent  as  a  baby  I  If 
it  were  not  for  my  chM,  I  think  thdX  I  should  destroy 
myself! " 

Nora  said  what  she  could  to  comfort  her  sister, 
insisUng  chiefly  on  the  promise  that  the  child  should 
not  be  taken  away.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
husband's  power  in  the  mind  of  cither  of  them ;  and 
though,  as  regarded  herself,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would 
have  defied  her  husband,  let  his  power  be  what  it 
might,  yet  she  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she  was 
in  some'  decree  restrained  oy  the  fear  that  she  would 
find  herself  deprived  of  her  only  comfort. 


»Wa  most  JoRt  go^ere  he  Udsns,— till  papa 
comes,"  said  Nora. 

*'  And  when  pi^  is  here,  ^rbxt  help  will  there  be 
then?  Hewill  itotlet  mejjra  backto  the  islands— 
with  my  boy.  For  mysenT  might  die,  or  get  oat 
of  his  wa^  anjfwbere.  I  can  see  that  Priscilla 
Stanbury  is  right  when  she  says  that  no  woman 
shoald  trost  herself  to  aov  man.  Disgraced!  That 
I  should  live  to  be  told  of  my  hasbiiid  that  I  had 
dianacedhim — by  a  lover  t* 

There  was  some  sort  of  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  two  sisters  as  to  £e  manner  in  which 
l^tteilla  should  be  interro^ted  respecting  the  sen- 
tence of  boaishment  vluch  Dad  been  p&asM.  Ihey 
both  i^;reed  that  it  iroald  be  useless  to  make  inquiry 
of  Mrs.  Stanbnry.  V  anything  had  really  been 
sud  to  justify  the  statement  made  in  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan's  letter,  it  most  have  come  from  Priscilla,  and 
have  reached  Trevelyan  throi^  Priscilla's  brother. 
They,  both  of  them,  bad  sufficiently  learned  the 
ways  of  the  house  to  be  sure  that  Mrs.  Stanbury 
had  not  been  the  person  active  in  the  matter.  They 
went  down,  therefore,  togeAer,  and  foond  Priscilla 
seated  at  her  desk  in  uie  parlor.  Mrs.  Stanbury 
was  also  in  the  room,  and  it  had  been  presnmed  be- 
tween the  sisters  that  the  interrogation  should  be 
made  in  that  lady's  absence;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
was  too  hot  in  the  matter  tJor  restraint,  and  she  at 
oDce  opened  out  her  budget  of  grievance. 

**  X  have  a  letter  from  my  hasband,"  she  said, 
and  then  paosed.  Bnt  Friscilla,  seeing  firom  the 
fire  in  her  eyes  that  she  was  much  nuived,  made  no 
reply,  bnt  tnmed  to  listen  to  what  might  fiirther  be 
said.  do  not  know  why  I  sbonld  trouble  yon 
with  hb  suspicions,"  continued  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "  or 
read  to  you  what  he  says  ^xmt  —  Colonel  Osborne." 
As  she  spoke  she  was  holding  her  hnsband's  letter 
open  in  her  hands.  "  There  is  nothing  in  it  that 
you  do  not  know.  He  says  I  have  corresponded 
with  him.  So  I  have,  and  he  shall  see  the  corre- 
spondence. He  says  that  Colonel  Osborne  viated 
me.   He  did  come  to  see  me  and  Nota." 

"  As  any  other  old  man  might  have  dooe,"  said 
Nora. 
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"  It  wu  not  likelj  ibat  I  should  openlr  oonfeso 
mytelf  to  be  afraid  to  see  mv  &ther*s  old  friend. 
But  the  truth  is,  my  hnsband  ooes  not  know  what  a 
woman  it."  * 

She  had  be^o  hy  declaring  tibat  she  wonld  not 
trouble  her  fnend  with  any  Btatement  of  her  ha»- 
band'i  comphuats  against  her;  but  now  she  had 
made  her  way  to  the  auhject,  and  could  hardly  re- 
frain herself  FriscUla  understood  this,  and  thought 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  interrupt  her  by  a  word 
that  might  brin^  her  back  to  her  original  purpose- 
"  la  there  anything,"  said  she,  ^  which  we  can  do  to 
help  you?" 

'*To  help  me?    No,  God  only  can  help  me  I 
Bat  liOniB  infbmu  mo  that  I  am  to  be  turned  out 
'  of  thia  house  because  you  denumd  that  ve  slioiUd 

go" 

"  Who  says  that  ?  "  e^tclaimed  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"My  husband.  Listen, — this  is  what  he  says: 
*  I  am  greatly  griered  to  bear  from  my  friend  Mr. 
Stanbury,  that  your  conduct  in  reference  to  Colonel 
Osborne  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  that 
you  should  leave  Mrs.  Stanbury's  house.'  —  fa  that 
true  ?  Is  that  true  ?  "  In  her  general  mode  of  car- 
ting herself  and  of  enduring  the  troubles  of  her 
life  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  a  strong  woman ;  but  now 
her  grief  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  burst  out 
into  tears.  "  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  woman  that 
ever  was  bom,"  she  sobbed  out  through  her  tears. 

"  I  never  caid  that  you  were  to  go,"  said  Mrs. 
Stanbury. 

*^  But  your  son  has  told  Mr.  Trerelyan  that  we 
must  go,'  said  Nora,  who  felt  that  her  sense  of  ioiary 

X'ntt  Hugh  Stanbury  was  greatly  increased  by 
t  had  taken  place.  To  her  mind  he  was  the 
person  meet  important  in  the  matter.  Why  had  he 
desired  that  they  should  be  sent  away  from  the 
Clock  House  ?  She  was  very  angry  with  him,  and 
declared  to  herself  that  she  hated  him  with  all  her 
heart.  For  thia  man  she  had  sent  away  that  other 
lover,  —  a  lover  who  had  really  loved  her !  And 
she  had  even  confessed  that  it  was  so ! 

"  There  is  a  misundentanding  ^ut  this,"  said 
Frisdlla. 

« It  must  be  with  your  brother,  then,"  said  Kora. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Friscilla.  "  I  think  that  it 
has  been  with  Mr.  IVevelyan."  Then  she  went  on 
to  explain,  with  much  (UfBcnIty,  but  still  with  a 
slow  dcitinctness  that  was  peculiar  to  her,  what  bad 
really  taken  place.  "We  have  endeavored,"  she 
said,  *'  to  show  you  —  my  mother  and  I  --~  ^at  we 
have  not  misjudged  you ;  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  I  told  my  brother  that  I  did  not  think  the  ar< 
rangement  a  good  one, — quite  as  ^  permanence." 
It  waa  very  difficult,  sod  her  cheeks  were  red  as  she 
^ke,  and  her  lips  faltered.  It  was  an  exquisite 
pain  to  her  to  have  to  give  the  pain  which  ber  words 
would  convey,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it;  as 
she  siud  to  herself,  more  than  once  at  the  Ume, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  tell  the  trutL 

"  I  never  said  so,"  blurted  out  Mrs.  Stanbury, 
with  hex  osnal  weakness. 

"  No,  mother.  It  was  my  saying.  In  discussing 
what  was  best  for  ns  all  with  Ungb,  I  told  him  — 
what  I  have  just  now  explained." 

*'  Tben  of  course  we  must  go,"  siud  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan,  who  had  gulped  down  her  sobs  and  waa  resolved 
to  be_  firm,  — to  give  way  to  no  more  tears,  to  bear 
all  without  sign  of  womanly  weakness. 

"  You  will  stay  with  us  till  your  father  comes," 
said  Friscilla. 

"  Of  course  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury,  — 


"  you  and  Nora.   We  have  got  to  he  aiuh  fticadi 

now." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "  As  to  &tendihm 
for  me,  it  is  out  of  the  qnestion.  We  mat  faa 
up,  Nora,  and  go  somewhere.    Heaven  knm 

whera ! " 

Nora  was  now  sobbing.  "  Why  your  brother— 
^ould  want  to  turn  us  out —  after  he  has  sent  tu 
here—" 

"  My  brother  wants  nothing  of  the  kbd,"  aid 
PrisciUa.  "  Your  mtier  has  no  betbar  frieiid  than 
my  brother." 

"  It  will  be  better,  Nora,  to  discun  the  matter  no 
further,"  said  Mrs.  l^evelyan.    "We  mut  go 
away  —  sranewhere,  and  the  sooner  tbe  better.  * 
To  be  an  unwelcome  guest  is  alwajrs  had;  bntto 
be  unwelcome  for  such  a  reascm  as  thia  is  terrible." 

"  There  is  no  reason,"  sud  Mrs.  Stanhoiy.  ''la- 
deed  there  is  none." 

"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  will  undentand  ns  better  when 
she  is  less  excitefl,"  said  Friscilla.  "  I  un  not  nr- 
prised  that  she  sbould  be  indignant  now.  I  can 
only  say  again  that  we  hope  you  will  stay  with  ui 
till  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley  shall  be  in  Englud." 

"  That  is  not  what  your  brother  means,*  aid 
Nora. 

"  Nor  is  it  what  I  mean,"  said  Mn.  Treretju. 
"  Nora,  we  had  better  go  to  our  own  room.  I  np- 
posc  I  must  write'  to  my  husband.  Indeed,  of  ooane 
I  must,  that  J  may  send  him — tbe  correomdeaBa 
I  fear  I  cannot  walk  ont  into  the  street,  mn.  Staa- 
bury,  and  make  you  quit  of  me,  UU  I  hear  fiom 
him.  And  if  I  were  to  go  to  an  inn  at  once,  peo- 
ple would  speak  evil  of  me ;  and  I  have  no  mnKT" 

"  My  dear,  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  dungr" 
said  iin.  Stanbury. 

"  Bat  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  we  iliafl  be 
gone  within  three  days,  —  or  four  at  the  fbrtiieit 
indeed  I  will  pledge  myself  not  to  remain  longer 
than  that,  —  even  though  I  should  have  to  go  to 
the  poorhouse.  Neither  I  nor  my  sister  will  sttj 
in  any  &niily — to  contaminate  it.  Come,  Kera." 
And  so  speaking  she  sailed  oat  of  the  rooiD,aBd 
her  sister  followed  ber. 

"  Why  did  you  say  anything  about  it?  *0  dear, 

0  dear  f  why  did  you  speak  to  Hugh  ?  See  what 
yon  have  done  I " 

^'  I  am  Boiry  that  I  did  speak,"  rephod  FriiciUa. 
slowlv. 

"  l^rry !   Of  course  yon  arc  sorry ;  bat 
good  is  that  ?  " 

"  But,  mother,  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  wrong- 

1  feel  sure  that  the  real  fault  in  all  tliis  is  with  Ni- 
Trevelyan,  —  as  it  has  been  all  through.  He  abonla 
not  have  written  to  ber  as  he  has  done." 

"  I  suppose  Hugh  did  tell  him." 

"No  doubt;  — and  I  told  Hugh;  but  not  after 
the  fashion  in  which  he  has  told  her.  I  blame  m;- 
self  mostly  for  this,  —  that  wc  ever  consented  to 
come  to  this  house.  We  bad  no  bunoeaa  bera 
Who  is  to  pa^  the  rent  V  " 

"  Hugh  in^ted  upon  taking  it" 

"  Yes,  and  he  will  pay  the  rent;  we  ^ 
be  a  drag  upon  him,  as  though  he  had  been  w« 
enoi^h  to  have  a  wife  and  a  fiunily  a£  his  own.  Aiw 
what  good  have  we  done  ?  We  had  not  streogw 
enough  to  say  that  that  wicked  man  should  not 
her  when  be  came,  —  for  he  is  a  wicked  man-" 

"If  wo  had  done  that,  she  would  have  beeBM 
bad  then  as  she  is  now." 

"  Mother,  we  had  no  busings  to  meddle  olher 
with  her  badness  or  her  gooAess.   What  had  we 
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to  do  with  the  wife  of  meh  a  one  as  Ifr.  IVevelyan, 
or  wHh  anr  WHnan  who  was  iepantted.  firom  her 
hoabasd?'^ 

"  It  was  &iigh  who  thoogfat  ve  shoald  be  of  ser- 
vice  to  them." 

"  Yea,  and  I  do  not  blame  him.  He  is  in  a 
position  to  be  of  Berriee  to  people.  He  can  do 
work,  and  earn  money,  and  has  a  ri^t  to  think  and 
to  speak.  We  have  a  right  to  think  only  for  oat^ 
selTes,  and  we  should  not  have  yielded  to  him. 
How  are  we  to  get  back  again  out  of  this  house  to 
onr  cottage?" 

"  They  are  polling  the  cottage  down,  Priscilla." 

**  To  some  other  cottage,  mother.  Do  yon  not 
feel  while  we  are  living  here  that  we  are  pretending 
to  be  what  we  are  not  ?  After  all,  Aant  Stanbary 
waa  righ^  tiiooeh  it  was  not  her  bounw  to  meddle 
with  hb.  We  Aoald  never  have  come  here.  That 
poor  woman  now  regards  iu  as  her  bitter  enemies." 

"  I  meant  to  do  fix-  the  beat,"  said  JUrs.  Stanbary. 

"  Hie  firalt  was  mine,  mother." 

"  Bat  yon  meant  it  for  the  best,  my  dear." 

"  Meaning  for  the  best  is  trash.  I  don't  know 
that  I  did  mean  it  for  the  best.  While  we  were  at 
the  cott^e,  we  paid  our  way  and  were  honest. 
What  is  it  people  say  of  us  now  ?  " 

"  They  can't  say  any  harm." 

"  They  say  that  we  are  pud  by  the  tmsband  to 
keep  bis  wife,  and  piud  again  by  tlw  lover  to  betray 
ttie  husband." 

"  PrisciUa ! " 

**  Yes,  it  is  shocking  enongh.  Bat  that  comes 
of  pe<^e  Sonne  oat  m  their  proper  coane.  We 
were  too  hnmDle  uid  low  to  baTO  a  r^t  to  take 
any  part  in  such  a  matter.  How  tme  it  is  that 
while  one  crouches  on  the  ground  one  can  aerer 
felU- 

The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Clock  House  all 
day  between  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla,  and  be- 
tween Mrs.  IVerelyau  and  Nora,  in  their  rooms  and 
in  the  garden ;  but  nothing  could  come  of  such  dis- 
cussions. No  change  contd  be  made  tilt  further  tn- 
structioTis  should  have  been  received  from  the  an- 
gry husband ;  nor  coutd  any  kind  of  argument  be 
even  invented  by  Fristnlla  which  might  be  effica- 
cious in  inducing  the  two  ladies  to  remain  at  the 
Clock  House,  even  should  Mr.  Trevetyan  allow 
them  to  do  so.  They  all  felt  the  intolerable  injus- 
tiee,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  of  their  subjection  to 
the  caprice  ta  an  unreasonable  and  ill-conditioned 
man ;  tmt  to  all  of  them  it  seemed  pLun  enough 
that  in  this  matter  the  husband  must  exercise  his 
own  will,  —  at  any  rate,  till  Sir  Mannndnke  shoald 
be  in  England.  There  were  many  difficulties 
throughout  the  day.  Mrs.  Trerelyan  would  not  go 
down  to  dinner,  sending  word  that  she  was  ill,  and 
that  she  would,  if  she  were  allowed,  have  some  tea 
in  her  own  room.  And  Nora  said  that  she  would 
remain  with  her  sister.  Priscilla  went  to  them  more 
than  once ;  and  late  in  the  evening  they  all  met  in 
the  parlor.  But  any  conversation  seemed  to  be  im- 
possible ;  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  she  went  up  to 
her  room  at  night,  again  declared  that  she  would 
rid  the  house  of  her  presence  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  thingt  however,  waa  done  on  that  melan- 
choly day.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  wrote  to  her"  husband, 
and  en<dosed  Colcmet  Osborne's  letter  to  herself, 
and  a  oipy  of  her  re|rfy.  The  reader  mil  hardly 
nquire  to  be  told  that  no  such  iurtiier  letter  haci 
been  written  by  lyr  as  that  of  which  Boule  had 
.eiTen  infinroation  to  her  husband.  -  Men  whose 
Dunneaa  it  is  to  detect  hidden  and  Kcret  things  are 


very  apt  to  detect  things  which  have  never  been 
done.  What  excuse  can  a  detective  make  even  to 
himself  for  his  own  existence  if  he  can  detect  noth- 
ing ?  Mr.  Bozsle  was  an  active-minded  man,  who 
gloried  in  detecting,  and  itho,  jn  the  specif  spirit 
of  his  trade,  had  tw^t  hinuelf  to  beueve  that  all 
around  him  wera  things  secret  and  hidden,  which 
would  be  within  his  power  of  unravelling  if  only 
the  slightest  clew  were  pot  in  his  hand.  He  lived 
by  the  crookednesses  of  people,  and  therefor^  was 
convinced  that  straight  doings  in  the  world  were 
quite  exceptional.  Things  dark  and  dishonest,  fights 
KMight  and  races  run  that  they  might  be  lost,  plants 
and  crosses,  women  false  to  their  husbands,  sons 
false  to  their  fathers,  daughters  to  their  mothers, 
servants  to  their  masters,  affairs  always  secret,  dark, 
foal,  and  fraudulent,  were  to  him  the  normal  con- 
dition life.  It  was  to  be  presumed  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  shoald  continue  to  correspond  with  her 
lover,  that  old  Mrs.  Stanbury  shoukl  betray  her 
trust  by  conniving  at  her  lovei's  Visit,  tiiat  every- 
body concerned  should  be  steeped  to  the  hips  in  lies 
and  iniquity.  When,  therefore,  he  ^nnd  at  Colonel 
Otbome's  rooms  that  the  Colonel  had  received  a 
letter  witii  the  Linbort^  postmark,  addressed  in 
the  handwriting  of  a  woman,  he  did  not*  scruple  to' 
declare  that  Colonel  Osborne  had  received,  on  that 
morning,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Trevelyan^  "lady." 
But  in  sending  to  her  husband  what  she  called  with 
so  much  bitterness  "the  correspondence,"  lbs. 
Trevelyan  had  to  enclose  nmply  the  copy  of  one 
sheet  note  from  herself. 

But  tihe  now  wrote  again  to  Colonel  Osborne, 
and  enclosed  to  her  husband,  not  a  copy  of  what  she 
had  written,  bat  the  note  itself.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Hoxoomi  Poimr,  Wadnesdsr,  Angut  10. 

"My  dear  Colonel  Osborne, — 

My  husband  has  desired  me  not  to  see  you,  or 
to  vrrite  to  you,  or  to  hear  from  yon  again.  I  must 
therefore  be^  you  to  enable  me  to  obey  him,  —  at 
any  rate  till  papa  eomea  to  England. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Emilt  Tkbtsltak." 

And  then  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  and  in  the 
writing  of  this  letter  there  was  much  doubt,  much 
labor,  and  many  changes.  We  will  ^ve  it  as  it  was 
written  when'completod : — 

"  I  have  recdved  your  letter,  and  will  obey  your 
comoianda  to  the  best  of  my  power.  In  order  that 
you  may  not  be  displeased  by  any  fbrther  unavoid- 
able correspondence  between  me  and  Cdonel  Os- 
borne, I  have  written  to  him  a  note,  which  I  now 
send  to  yon.  I  send  it  that  you  may  Ibrward  iL  If 
you  do  not  choose  to  do  so,  I  cannot  be  answerable 
either  for  hn  secung  me  or  for  bis  writing  to  me 
again. 

"  I  send,  also,  copies  of  all  the  correspondence  I 
have  had  with  Colonel  Osborne  since  you  turned 
me  out  of  your  house.  When  he  came  to  call  on 
me,  Nora  remained  with  me  while  fae  was  here. .  I 
blush  while  I  write  this,  —  not  for  myself,  but  that 
I  should  be  so  suspected  as  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment necessary. 

"  You  say  that  I  have  disgraced  you  and  myself. 
I  have  done  neither.  I  am  disgraced,  but  it  is 
you  that  have  disgraced  me.  I  have  never  spoken 
a  word  or  dene  a  thii^,  as  r^rds  yon,  which  I 
have  cause  to  be  ashamed. 

I  h^ve  told  Mts.  Stanbnry  that  I  and  Kom  will 
leave  her  hoosa  as  soon  as  we  can  be  mad?  to  know 
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when  we  ue  to  go>  I  beg  tbet  tlu  tuay  be  decided 
inetantly,  as  ebe  we  must  walk  out  into  tiio  street 
without  a  shelter.  After  what  has  been  sud,  I  can- 
not remain  here. 

"  Hj  sister  bids  me  say  that  she  will  relieve  you. 
of  all  burden  respecting  henelf  as  bood  as  posnble. 
&ie  will  probabfy  be  able  to  find  a  home  with  my 
aont,  Mrs.  Outhouse,  till  papa  cornea  to  England. 
As  ibcmyself,  I  can  only  say  that,  till  he  comes,  I 
shall  oo  exacUy  what  you  order. 

"  Emily  Xbevklyak. 

tnnooma  Pnacr,  10  AagdM." 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

XK.  AMD  MBS.  OnTHOUBE. 

Both  Mr.  OutiiouBe  and  his  wifb  were  especially 

timid  in  taking  upon  themselves  the  cares  of  other 
people.  Kot  on  that  account  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  they  were  bad  or  selBsh.  They  were  both 
given  much  to  charity,  and  bestowed  both  in  time 
and  money  more  than  is  ordinarily  considered  neces- 
sary even  from  persons  in  their  position.  But,  what 
they  gave,  they  gave  away  fi'om  their  own  quiet 
heart£.  Had  money  been  wanting  to  the  daughters 
of  his  wife's  brother,  Mr.  Outhouse  would  have 
opened  such  small  cofi'er  as  he  bad  with  a  free  band. 
But  he  would  have  much  preferred  that  his  benev- 
olence should  bo  used  in  a  way  that  would  bring 
upon  him  no  further  responsibility  and  no  question- 
ings from  people  whom  be  did  not  know  and  could 
not  anderstand. 

The  BeT.  Olipbant  Outhoosc  had  been  rector  of 
St.  Diddulphs-in-the-East  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
having  married  the  mater  of  Sir  Manuaduke  Bow- 
ley  —  then  simplv'  "Mr.  Bowley,  with  a  colonial 
appointment  in  Jamaica  of  £120  per  annum  — 
twelve  years  before  his  promotion,  while  be  was  a 
curate  in  one  of  the  populous  borough  parishes.  He 
had  thus  been  a  London  clergyman  all  hb  life ;  but 
he  knew  almost  as  little  of  London  society  as  though 
he  had  held  a  cure  in  a  Westmoreland  valley.  He 
bad  worked  hard,  bat  liis  work  had  been  altogether 
among  the  poor.  He  had  no  gifl  of  preaching,  and 
had  acquired  neither  reputation  nor  popularity. 
But  be  conld  work;  and  having  b^en  transferred 
because  of  tiiat  capability  to  the  temporary  curacy 
of  St.  Diddulphs,  —  oat  of  one  diocese  into  another, 
—  he  had  refeuved  the  living  from  the  bishop's  hands 
when  it  became  vacant. 

A  dreaiy  place  was  the  parsonage  of  St.  Did- 
dulphs-in-tne-East  for  the  abode  of  a  centleman. 
Mr.  Outhouse  bad  not  in  his  whole  pari^  a  parish- 
ioner with  whom  he  could  consort.  The  greatest 
men  around  him  were  the  publicans,  and  the  most 
numerous  were  men  employed  in  and  around  the 
docks.  Dredgers  of  mud,  navvies  employed  on 
suburban  canals,  excavators,  loaders  and  unloaders 
of  cargo,  cattle-drivers,  —  whose  driving,  however, 
was  done  mostly  on  board  ship, — such  and  such  like 
were  the  men  who  were  the  fathers  of  the  families 
of  St  Diddulpha-in-the-East  And  there  was  there, 
not  &r  Temored  from  the  muddy  estuary  of  a  little 
itream  that  makes  its  black  way  from  the  Bssax 
marshea  among  the  houses  of  the  poorest  <^  the  poor 
into  the  Thames,  a  large  commercial  establishment 
for  taming  the  carcasses  of  horses  into  mauure. 
Messrs.  Flowsem  and  Blurt  were  in  truth  the  great 
people  of  St.  Diddulphs^n-tbe-£ast;  but  the  close- 
neas  of  their  establishment  was  not  an  additional  at* 


traction  to  the  parsonage.  Tbey  ^ere  libesal,  hov- 
ever,  witii  their  mcoi^,  and  Mr.  Onthoose  wu  in- 

posed  to  think, — custom  perhaps  having  made  tbe 
establishment  less  objectionable  to  him  than  it  wu 
^  first,  — that  St  Diddulpbs-in-the-East  would  be 
more  of  a  Pandemonium  than  it  now  was  if  by  any 
sanitary  law  Measrs.  Flowsem  and  Blart  were  con- 
pelled  to  close  their  doors.  **  Non  oUt,"  he  would 
say  with  a  grim  smile  when  the  charitaUe  check  ef 
the  firm  would  come  punctually  to  hand  on  the  fint 
Saturday  after  Christmas. 

But  such  a  bouse  as  his  would  be,  as  be  knew, 
but  a  poor  residence  for  hia  wife's  nieces.  Indeed, 
without  positively  saying  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
receive  them,  he  h«d,  when  he  fint  heard  of  the 
breaking  vp  of  the  house  in  Cunoa  Street  shown 
that  be  would  rather  not  take  upon  hii  ibonldeii  m 
gteat  a  responsibility.  He  and  bit  wife  had  dis- 
cussed the  matter  between  them,  and  bad  cpme  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  know  what  kind  of 
thin^  might  have  been  done  in  Curzoa  Street. 
They  wouM  think  no  evil,  tiiey  said ;  bat  the  very 
idea  of  a  married  woman  with  a  tover  was  dreadul 
to  them.  It  might  be  that  their  niece  was  free  bom 
blame.  They  hoped  so.  And  even  though  her  sin 
had  been  of  ever  so  deep  a  dye,  they  would  take  her 
in,~if  it  were  indeed  necessary.  But  they  hoped 
that  such  help  from  them  might  not  be  needed. 
They  both  knew  how  to  give  counsel  to  a  poor  wo- 
man, how  to  rebuke  a  poor  man,  — how  to  comiort, 
encourage,  or  to  uptmid  the  poor,  ftactioe  had 
told  them  how  far  they  might  go  with  some  hope  <ii 
doing  good;  and  at  what  stage  of  demoralizatiDn 
DO  good  from  their  hands  wu  any  longer  within  the 
scope  of  fair  expectation.  But  ul  this  was  araM^ 
the  poor.  With  what  words  to  encoutage  sudi  a 
one  as  their  niece  Mrs.  Trevelyao  —  to  encourage 
her  or  tp  rebnke  her,  as  her  conduct  might  seem  to 
make  necessary  —  they  both  fidt  that  they  were  al- 
together ignorant.  To  them  Mra.  Trevelyan  waa  a 
fine  lady.  To  Mr.  Outhouse  Sir  Mwmadi^e  had 
ever  been  a  fine  gentleman,  given  much  to  woddly 
things,  who  cared  more  for  whist  and  a  glass  of  wine 
than  for  anything  else,  and  who  thoogfat  that  he  had 
a  good  ex-cuse  for  never  going  to  church  in  England 
because  he  was  called  upon,  as  he  sud,  to  show  him- 
self in  the  governor's  pew  always  once  on  Sundays 
and  frequently  twice  when  be  was  at  the  seat  of  to 
government.  Sir  Manuaduke  manifestly  looked 
upon  church  as  a  Uuog  in  itself  notorioinly'disBtgree> 
able.  To  Mr.  Outhouse  itaSbrded  the.great  oveatt 
of  the  week.  And  Mrs.  Outhouse  wmild  declare 
that  to  hear  her  husband  preach  was  the  greatest 
joy  of  her  life.  It  may  be  understood  therefore  th^ 
though  the  family  connection  between  the  Bowieys 
and  the  OuthouEcs  had  been  kept  up  with  a  aem- 
hlance  of  affection,  it  had  never  Uossomed  finth 
into  cordial  friendship. 

When  therefore  the  clergyman  of  St.  Diddulphs 
received  a  letter  from  fais  niece  Nora,  b%ging  him 
to  take  her  into  his  pareouage  till  Sir  Auomaduke 
should  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  and  hiot- 
iog  also  a  wish  that  her  uncle  Olipbant  should  see 
Mir.  Trevelyan,  and,  if  possible,  arrange  that  bis  oth- 
er niece  shoukl  also  come  to  the  parsonage,  he  .was 
very  mncb  perturbed  in  spirit  Thin  was  a  long 
consultation  between  him  and  Ins  wifii  befim  any- 
thbg  could  be  settled;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  anytJiing  would  have  been  settled,  bad  not 
Trovelyain  himself  made  hj))  way  to  the  pwaoo- 
age  on  the  seomd  day  of  the  £unily  oonKrane^ 
ISr.  and  Mrs.  Outboase  bad  bf^h  seen  tl»  necoaity 
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of  sleei^ngopoa  tbe  natter.  Tbey  had  dept  upon 
it,  and  cuMOtttte  betveoa  thtm  on  tbe  seoosd 
dqr  vas  m  doabtiU  ia  its  tone  that  more  tleeping 
would  pn4»Uf  bare  been  neoeaaarr  had  not  Mr. 
Trevelyan  ai^waxed  and  compelled  wem  to  a  decia- 
ion. 

**Yon  must  remember  tbat  I  make  no  charge 
against  her,"  said  Trevelyao,  after  the  matter  had 
been  disciuBed  for  aboot  an  hoar. 

"  Then  why  sboald  she  not  come  back  to  you  ?  ** ' 
said  Mr.  Outhouse,  timidly. 

"  Some  day  she  may,  — if  she  will  be  obedient 
Bat  it  cannot  be  now.  She  has  set  me  at  defiance ; 
and  even  yet  it  it  too  clear  irom  the  tone  of  her  let- 
ter to  me  that  she  liiinkg  that  she  has  been  right  to 
do  so.  How  oould  we  live  together  in  amty  ^riien 
she  addrenes  me  as  a  cruel  tyrant?." 

**  Why  did  she  go  away  at  first?  "  asked  Hn. 
Onthoose. 

Beeadie  she  woald  compromise  my  name  by 
an  intimacy  which  I  did  not  approve.  But  I  do  not 
come  here  to  defend  myself,  Mts.  Onthouse.  Yon 
probably  think  that  I  have  been  wrong.  Yon  are 
her  friend ;  and  to  yon  I  will  not  even  say  that  I 
have  been  right.  What  I  want  you  to  understand 
is  this,  —  she  cannot  come  back  to  me  now.  It 
wonld  not  be  for  my  hauir  that  she  should  do 
so." 

"  But,  ^r,  would  it  not  be  for  yonr  weUkre  as  a 
Christian  ?  "  a^ed  Mr.  Outhouse. 

"  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  I  say  that  I 
will  not  discuss  that  jost  now.  I  did  not  come  here 
to  disooss  it" 

"  It  is  very  sad  for  oar  poor  niece,"  B«d  Mr. 
Oufehowe. 

**  It  is  very  sad  for  me,"  said  Trevdyan,  gloomi- 
ly, —  "  very  sad  indeed.  My  home  is  destroyed ; 
my  life  is  made  solitary ;  I  do  not  even  see  my  own 
child.  She  has  her  boy  with  her,  and  her  sister.  I 
have  nobody. 

I  can't  understand,  for  the  life  of  me,  why  you 
should  not  live  tf)gether  just  like  any  other  people," 
s^d  Mrs.  Outhouse,  whose  woman's  spirit  was  aris- 
ing in  her  bosom.  *'  When  people  are  married, 
they  must  put  up  with  somethmg,  —  at  least,  most 
always."  This  she  added,  lest  it  might  be  ibr  a 
moment  imagined  that  she  had  had  any  cause  for 
complaint  with  her  Mr.  Oa^onse. 

**  i?ray,  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Outhouse ;  bat  I  canbot 
discuss  that  The  question  between  ns  is  tins,  — 
can  you  consent  to  receive  your  two  nieces  till  their 
father's  tetnra ;  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  shall  I  de- 
fray the  expense  of  thur  living?  Yon  will  of 
course  understand  that  I  willingly  tmdertake  the 
expense,  not  onlr  of  my  wife's  maintenance  and  of 
ber  uster's  also,  but  that  I  will  cheerfully  allow  any- 
thing that  may  be  required  dther  for  their  comfort 
or  recreation." 

I  cannot  take  my  nieces  into  my  house  as  lodg- 
ers," swd  Mr.  Onthoose. 

**  No,  not  as  lod^n ;  but  of  course  you  can  un- 
derstand that  it  IB  for  me  to  pay  ibr  my  own 
-wife.  I  know  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  mention- 
ing it ;  but  how  else  could  I  make  my  request  to 
you  ?  " 

If  Emily  and  Nora  come  here,  they  must  come 
*as  our  guests,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

Certahily,''  said  the  clergyman.  "  And  if  I  am 
toM  tiny  are  in  want  of  a  home,  they  shall  find  one 
liere  till  thmr  father  oome&  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
titat,  as  reguds  tiie  elder,  I  think  her  home  should 
l>e  elsevhere." 


"CVcouneitshonld,"  said  Mis.  Onthouse.  "I 
dont  know  anything  about  the  law,  but  it  seems  to 
me  veiy  odd  tiiat  a  young  woman  should  be  turned 
out  in  this  way.  Yon  say  she  has  done  noth- 
ing?" 

"  I  will  not  argue  the  matter,"  said  Trevelyan. 
"  Hiat 's  all  very  Well,  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  said  the 
lady, "  but  she 's  my  own  niece,  and  if  I  don't  stand 
up  for  ber  I  don't  know  who  will.  I  never  heard  such 
a  thing  in  my  life  as  a  wife  beins  sent  away  after 
such  a  fitsbion  as  that  We  would  n't  treat  a  cook- 
maid  so,  — that  we  would  n't  As  for  coming  here, 
she  shall  come  if  she  pleases,  but  I  shall  always  say 
that  it 's  the  greatest  shame  I  ever  heard  of* 

Kothing  came  of  this  vint  at  last  Tbe  lady  ffrew 
in  her  anger ;  and  Mr.  l^evdyan  in  his  own  defence 
was  driven  to  declare  that  his  wife's  obstinate  intima- 
cy with  Colonel  Osborne  had  almost  driven  him  out 
of  his  senses.  Before  he  left  the  parsonage  he  was 
brought  even  to  tears  by  his  own  narration  of  his  own 
misery,  —  whereby  Mr.  Onthouse  was  considerably 
softened,  although  Mrs.  Onthouse  became  more  and 
more  stoat  in  me  defence  of  her  own  sex.  But 
nothing  at  last  came  of  it.  Trevelj^  iaststed  on 
paying  for  his  wife,  wherever  she  might  be  placed  ; 
and  when  he  found  that  this  would  not  be*  permit- 
ted to  him  at  the  parsonage,  he  was  very  anxious  to 
take  some  small  famished  house  io  the  neighbor- 
hood, in  which  the  .two  sisters  might  live  for  the 
next  dx  months  under  the  wings  oitbeir  uncle  and 
aunt.  But  even  Mr.  Outhouse  was  moved  to  pleas- 
antry by  this  sn^estion,  as  he  expUuned  the  nature 
of  the  tenements  which  were  common  at  St  Did- 
dulphs.  Two  rooms  front  and  back  they  might 
have  for  about  five-and-dxpenoe  a  week  in  a  house 
with  three  other  families.  *<  But  perhaps  that  is  not 
exactiy  what  you'd  like,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse.  The 
interview  ended  with  no  result,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan 
took  his  leave,  declaring  to  himself  that  he  was 
worse  off  than  the  foxes,  who  have  hdes  in 
which  to  lay  their  heads ;  but  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  bis  Bufferings  in  this  respect  were  to 
be  by  attorney,  as  it  was  for  his  wife,  and  not  for 
himself,  that  the  necessary  hole  was  now  re- 
quired. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Outhouse  answered 
Nora's  letter,  and,  without  moaning  to  be  explicit, 
explained  pretty  closely  what  had  taken  place. 
The  spare  bedroom  at  the  parson^e  was  ready  to 
receive  either  one  or  bout  of  tm  sisters  till  Sir 
Marmadnke  should  be  in  I<ondon,  if  one  or  luth 
them  should  choose  to  ccHue.  And  though  there 
was  no  nursery  at  the  parsonic,  —  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Outhouse  had  been  olessed  with  no  children, 
—  still  room  should  be  made  for  the  littie  boy.  But 
they  must  come  as  visitors,  —  "As  our  own  nieces," 
said  Mrs.  Outhouse.  And  she  went  on  to  say  that  she 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel  between 
Mr.  Trevelyan  and  his  wife.  All  such  quarrels  were 
very  bad,  —  but  as  to  liiis  quarrel  she  could  take 
no  part  either  one  side  or  the  other.  Then  she 
stated  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  been  at  the  par- 
sonage, but  that  no  arrangement  had  been  made 
because  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  insisted  on  paying  for 
their  board  and  lodging. 

This  letter  reached  Nuncombe  Tutney  before  any 
reply  was  received  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan  irom  her  hoa- 
buid.  This  was  on  the  Satiirday  momiog,  and 
Mrs.  TrevdyMi  had  pledged  herself  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury  that  she  would-  teave  the  Clodc  House  on  the 
Monday.  Of  course,  there  was  no  need  tiiat  she 
should  do  so.  Both  Mrs.  Stanbury  ud  PrisciUa 
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would  now  faave  willingly  csiisented  to  tbev  re- 
maining t!ll  Sir  Marmaduke  should  be  in  England. 
But  Mrs.  IVevelvan's  high  aiurit  revolted  aguoat  this, 
afler  all  th^  had  been  aaia.  She  thought  that  she 
should  hear  from  her  husband  on  the  morrow,  but 
the  post  on  Sunday  brought  no  letter  from  Trevel- 
yan.  Ou  the  Saturday  they  had  finished  packing 
up, — so  certain  was  Mrs.  lYevelyan  that  some  in- 
structions as  to  her  future  destiny  would  be  sent  to 
her  by  her  lord. 

At  last  they  decided  on  the  Sunday  that  they 
would  both  go  at  once  to  St  Diddulphs.  Or  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  tJiU  was 
the  deciuon  of  the  elder  nster.  Nora  would  willing- 
ly have  yielded  to  Prisdlla's  entreaties,  and  have 
renuuned.  Bat  i^ly  declared  that  she  could  not, 
and  would  not,  stay  in  the  house.  She  had  a  few 
pounds,  what  would  suffice  for  her  journey ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  not  thought  proper  to  send 
his  orders  to  her,  she  would  go  without  them.  Mrs. 
Outhouse  was  her  aunt,  and  ner  nearest  relative  In 
England.  Upon  whom  else  could  she  lean  in  this 
time  of  her  great  affliction  ?  A  letter,  therefore, 
was  written  to  Mrs.  Outhouse,  saying  that  the  whole 
faarty,  including  the  boy  and  nurse,  would  be  at 
St.  Diddulphs  on  the  Monday  evening,  and  the 
last  cord  was  put  to  the  boxes. 

"  I  suppose  that  be  is  veir  angry,"  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan sua  to  her  nster,  "  but  I  do  not  feel'tbat  I  care 
about  that  now.  He  shall  have  nothing  to  complain 
c€  in  reference  to  any  gayety  on  my  parL  I  will 
see  no  one.  I  will  have  no — correspondmce.  But 
I  wUl  not  remain  here  after  what  he  has  sud  to  me, 
let  him  be  ever  so  angry.  I  declare,  as  I  think  of 
it,  it  seems  to  roe  that  no  woman  was  ever  so  emel- 
iy  treated  as  I  have  been."  Then  she  wrote  one 
lurther  line  to  her  husband  :  — 

"  Not  having  received  any  orders  from  yon,  and 
having  promised  Mrs.  Stanbury  that  I  would  leave 
this  house  on  Monday,  I  go  wiUi  Nora  to  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Odthouse.  to-moitow. 

"  E.  T." 

On  the  Sunday  evening  the  four  ladies  drank  tea 
tOGWther,  and  they  all  noado  an  effort  to  be  dvil, 
and  even  affectionate,  to  each  other.  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan had  at  last  allowed  Priscilta  to  explain  how  it 
had  come  to  pass  that  she  had  told  her  brother  that 
it  would  be  better  both  for  her  mother  and  for  her- 
self Uiat  the  existing  arrangements  should  be  brought 
to  an  end,  and  there  had  come  to  be  an  a^eement 
between  them  that  they  should  all  part  in  amity.  But 
the  conversation  on  the  Sunday  evening  was  very 
difficult. 

"I  am  sure  we  shall  always  think  of  yon  both 
with  the  greatest  kindness,"  s^d  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

**  As  for  me,"  s^d  Priscilla,  "your  being  with  us 
has  been  a  delight  that  I  cannot  describe ;  only  it 
has  been  wrong." 

"  I  know  too  well,"  said  Vb%.  Trevelyan,  « that  in 
our  present  circumstances  we  are  unaUe  to  carry 
delist  with  us  anywhere.** 

''Ton  hardly  understand  what  our  life  has  been," 
said  Priscitla ;  **  but  the  truth  is  that  we  had  no 
right  to  recnve  you  in  such  a  house  as  this.  It  has 
not  been  our  way  of  living,  and  it  cannot  continue 
to  be  so.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  people  should 
talk  of  us.  Had  it  been  called  your  house,  it  might 
have  been  better," 

"  And  what  will  you  do  now  ?  "  asked  Nora. 

"  Get  out  of  this  place  as  soon  as  we  can.   It  ii 


often  hard  to  go  back  to  the  right  pith;  but  it  may 
alwMs  be  done, — or  at  least  attempted." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  I  tak«  misery  with  me 
wherever  I  go,"  said  Mrs.  TVevelyaa. 

"  My  dear,  it  has  not  been  your  fault,"  aud  Uia 
Stanbury.  . 

"  I  do  not  like  to  blame  my  brother,"  said  Pri»- 
cilia,  "  because  he  has  done  his  best  to  be  good  to 
us  aX\ ;  and  the  punishment  will  fall  heaviest  upoa 
him,  because  he  must  pay  for  iL" 

"  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  pay  a  ibiOing,"  said 
Mrs.  T^vfllyan. 

Then  the  mmiing  came,  and  at  seven  o'dock  tbe 
two  asters,  with  the  nurse  and  child,  started  ftr 
Lissboro'  HtatioD  in  Mra.  Crocket's  open  eaniage, 
the  lugg^  having  been  sent  on  in  a  cart.  There 
were  many  tears  shed,  and  any  one  kxddf^  st  the 
party  would  have  thought  that  v»y  dear  fnends 
were  being  torn  asunder. 

Mother,"  said  Priscilla,  as  soon  m  the  parlor 
door  was  shut,  and  the  two  were  alone  together, 
"  we  must  take  care  that  we  never  are  iRosght 
again  into  such  a  mistake  as  that  ,They  who  pro- 
tect the  injured  should  be  strong  thensems." 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 

DOaOTHT  KAJUM  TST  HBB  Hm. 

It  was  true  that  most  ill-natured  thin^  had  be«n 
said  at  Lissboro'  and  at  Nuncombe  Fatney  i^Mot 
Mrs.  Stanbury  and  the  visitors  at  the  Clock  House, 
and  that  these  ill-natured  things  had  spread  tbent- 
selves  to  Exeter.  Mrs.  Ellison  of  Lissboro',  wb« 
was  not  the  most  good-natured  woman  in  the  world, 
had  told  Mrs.  Merton  of  Nuncombe  that  sbe  bad 
been  told  that  the  Colonel's  visit  to  tbe  lady  bad 
been  made  by  express  arrangement  between  tbe 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stanbury.  Mrs.  Merton,  who  vaa 
very  good-natured,  but  not  tbe  wisest  woman  in  tbe 
world,  had  declared  that  any  such  conduct  on  Ae 
part  of  Mrs.  Stanbury  was  quite  impossible.  "Wbit 
doea  it  matter  which  it  is,  PriMnlta  or  her  mother?" 
Mrs.  EQison  bad  sud.  *'  These  are  the  facts.  Mia 
Trevelyan  has  been  sent  th«ra  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  this  Colonel;  and  the  Colonel  inuoediately  oooki 
down  and  sees  her  at  tlie  Clock  House.  But  when 
people  are  very  poor,  Uiey  ^  get  driven  to  do  abnort 
anything." 

Mrs.  Merton,  not  being  very  wise,  had  conceived 
it  to  be  her  duty  to  repeat  this  to  Priscilla;  and 
Mrs.  Ellison,  not  being  very  good-natured,  had  con- 
ceived it  to  be  hers  to  repeat  it  to  iiss.  MacUngb 
at  Exeter.  And  then  Boz^e's  coming  had  beoome 
known. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  MacHugh,  a  policeman  in  mufti  don 
at  Nuncombe !  I  wonder  what  our  friend  in  tbe 
Close  here  will  think  aboat  it !  I  have  always  said, 
yon  know,  that,  if  she  wanted  to  keep  thtoM  strai^ 
at  Nuncombe,  she  should  have  opened  her  pmw- 
strings." 

From  alt  which  it  may  be  understood  that  Pris- 
cilla Stanbury's  desire  to.  go  luck  to  their  (dd  way 
of  living  had  not  been  without  reason. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Miss  Stanbury  of  tbe 
Close  did  not  receive  with  eqaanimity  the  reports 
which  reached  her.  And,  of  course,  when  she  d^^ 
cussed  the  matter  either  with  Martha  or  witb  I)<^ 
thy,  she  fell  back  upon  her  own  early  appreciation 
of  the  folly  of  the  Clock  Houw  arrangement  Nei- 
ertheless,  she  had  called  Mrs.  Ellison  very  b«i 
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names,  wlien  Bhia  learned  from  her  friend  Mrs.  Mac- 
Hugh  what  reports  vere  being  spread  by  the  lady 
from  Liasboro'. 

"Mrs.  Ellison  !  Yea,  we  all  know  Mra.  Ellison  ! 
The  bitterest  tongue  in  Devonshire,  and  ^e  falsest ! 
There  are  bodib  people  at  Lissbwo*  who  would  be 
well  pleased  if  ue  paid  her  war  then  as  well  aa 
those  poor  women  do  at  Nuncombe.  I  dtmt  think 
much  of  what  Mrs.  EHison  saTSL" 

^  Bnt  it  is  bad  about  the  pollceaaan,"  s^d  Mrs. 
UacHi^h. 

"  Of  course,  it  'fl  bad.  It 's  all  bad.  I 'm  not  say- 
ing that  it 's  not  bad.  I  *m  glad  I 've  got  this  other 
young  woman  out  of  it.  It 's  all  that  young  man's 
doing.  If  I  had  a  son  of  my  own,  I 'd  sooner  follow 
him  to  the  grave  than  bear  him  call  himself  a  Radical." 

Then,  On  a  sudden,  there  came  to  the  Close  news 
that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  her  sister  were  gone.  On 
the  Tcry  Monday  on  which  they  went,  Priscilla  sent 
a  note  on  to  her  sister,  in  which  no  special  allumon 
was  made  to  Aunt  Stanbory,  Imt  which  was  no  doubt 
written  with  the  intention  that  the  news  should  be 
cornmunicated. 

"  Gone,  are'  the^  ?  As  it  is  past  wishing  that 
they  had  n't  come,  it  *b  the  best  thing  ^cy  could  do 
now.  And  who  is  to  pay  the  rent  of  ^e  house  now 
they  hare  gone  ?  "  As  this  was  a  point  on  which 
Dorothy  was  not  prepared  to  trouble  herself  at  pres- 
ent, she  made  no  answer  to  the  question. 

Dorothy  at  this  time  was  in  a  state  of  rery  great 
perturbation  on  her  own  account  The  reader  may 
perhaps  remember  that  she  hfid  been  much  startled 
by  a  proposition  that  had  been  made  to  her  in  refei^ 
ence  to  her  future  life.  Her  aunt  had  suggested  to 
her  that  she  should  become  —  Mrs.  Gibson.  She 
lud  not  as  yet  given  any  answer  to  that  proposition, 
and  had,  indeed,  found  tt  to  be  qoite  impossible  to 
tpeak.  about  it  at  all.  Bat  there  can  be  no  doubt 
iJiat  the  BugBCBtion  had  opened  out  to  her  altogether 
new  views  of  liie.  Hp  to  the  moment  of  her  aunt's 
speech'  to  her,  the  idea  t£  her  beconung  a  married 
woman  had  nerer  presented  itself  to  her.  In  her 
humility,  it  iTad  not  occarred  to  her  that  she  should 
be  coanted  as  one  among  Uie  candidates  for  matri- 
mony. PrisciLla  had  taught  her  to  regard  heradf — 
indeed  they  bad  both  so  regarded  themselves  —  as 
bom  to  eat  and  drink  as  little  as  might  be,  and  then 
to  die.  Now,  when  she  was  told  that  she  could,  if 
^e  pleased,  become  Mrs.  Gibson,  she  was  almost 
lost  m  a  wfairl  of  new  and  confused  ideas.  Since 
her  aunt  had  spoken,  Mr.  Gibson  himself  had  dropped 
a  hint  or  two  which  seemed  to  her  to  indicate  that 
he  also  must  be  in  the  secret  There  had  been  a 
party  with  a  supper  at  Mn.  CrumUe's,  at  which 
both  the  Miss  Frenches  bad  been  present  But  Mr. 
Gibson  had  tdten  her,  Dorothy  Stanbury,  out  to 
supper,  leaving  both  Camilla  and  Arabella  bdhind 
him  in -the  drawing-room!  Daring  the  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards  in  which  the  ladies  were  alone 
while  the  ^ntlemen  were  eating  and  drinking, 
both  Camilla  and  Arabella  continued  to  wreak 
their  vengeance.  They  asked  questions  about  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Gibson  might  be 
tent  over  to  put  things  right  But  Miss  Stanbury 
bad  heard  them,  and  had  fallen  upon  them  with  a 
Itoavy  hand. 

"  There's  a  good  deal  expected  of  Mr.  Gibson, 
ny  dears,"  Bbe  said,  '*  which  it  seems  to  me  Mr. 
Sibson  is  not  inclined  to  perform." 

"It  is  quite  indifferent  to  us  wh^  Mr.  Gibson 
nay  be  inclined  to  perform,"  aud  Arabella.  "  I 'm 
mre  we  sha*  n't  interfere  with  Miss  Doroliiy.'* 


As  this  was  said  quite  out  loud  before  all  the 
other  ladies,  Dorothy  was  overctHue  with  shame. 
But  her  aunt  comforted  her  when  they  were  again 
at  home. 

"  Laws,  my  dear ;  what  does  jt  matter  ?  When 
you  're  Mn.  Gibson,  you  '11  be  proud  of  it  all." 

Was  it  then  reidly  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Fates  that  she,  Dorothy  Stanbury,  was  to  become 
Mrs.  Gibson  ?  Poor  Dorothy  began  to  feel  that 
she  was  called  upon  to  exercise  an  anunmt  of 
thought  and  personal  decision  to  which  she  had  not 
been  accustomed.  Hitherto,  in  the  things  which  she 
had  done  or  left  undone  she  had  received  iastrnc- 
tions  wtiich  she  could  obey.  Had  her  mother  and 
Friscilla  told  ber  positively  not  to  go  to  her  aunt's 
house,  she  would  nave  remained  at  Nuncombe  with- 
out complaint.  Had  ber  aunt,  since  her  coining, 
given  her  orders  as  to  her  mode  of  life,  —  enjtMned, 
for  instance,  additional  church  attendances,  or  da- 
sired  her  to  perform  menial  services  in  the  house,  — ■ 
she  would  have  obeyed  from  custom,  without  a 
word.  But  when  she  was  told  that  she  was  to  mar- 
ry Mr.  Gibson,  it  did  seom  to  her  to  be  necessary  to 
m>  someUuns  more  than  obey.  Did  she  lore  Mr. 
Gibson  ?  She  tried  hard  to  teach  herself  to  think 
that  she  might  learn  to  love  him.  He  was  a  nice- 
looking  man  enough,  with  sandy  hair,  and  a  head 
rather  bald,  with  thin  lips,  and  a  narrow  nose,  who 
certainly  did  preach  drawling  sermons  bnt  of 
whom  everybody  said  that  he  was  a  very  excellent 
clei^yman.  He  had  a  bouse  and  an  income,  and 
all  JSiceter  had  long  since  decided  that  he  was  a 
man  who  would  certtunly  many.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  have 
no  possible  claim  to  remain  unmarried.  He  was 
fair  game,  and,  anleas  he  surrendered  himself  to  be 
bagged  before  long,  would  subject  himself  to  just 
and  loud  complaint  The  Miss  Frenches  had  been 
aware  of  this,  and  had  thought  to  make  sore  of  him 
among  them.  It  was  a  little  hard  upon  them  that 
the  ora  msid  of  the  Close,  as  they  always  called 
Miss  Stanbury,  should  interfere  with  them  when 
their  booty  was  almost  won.  And  they  felt  it  to  be 
the  harder  became  Don^iy  Stanbury  was,  as  they 
thought,  90  poor  a  creature.  That  Dorothy  horseLf 
shoufd  have  any  doubt  as  to  accepting  Mr.  Gibson 
was  an  idea  that  never  occurred  to  them.  But 
Dorothy  had  her  doubts.  When  she  came  to  think 
of  it,  she  remembered  that  she  had  never  as  yet 
spoken  a  word  to  Mr.  (Jibsoo,  beyond  such  little 
trifling  remarks  as  ore  made  over  a  tea-table.  She 
might  learn  to  love  bim,  bnt  she  did  not  think  that 
she  loved  him  as  yet 

I  don't  Boppose  all  this  will  make  any  differ- 
ence to  Mr.  Gibson,"  said  Stanhnry  to  her 
niece,  on  the  morning  idler  the  receipt  of  FrisciUa's 
note  etatiog  that  the  Ti-evelyaaa  had  left  Nun- 
combe. 

Dorothy  always  blushed  when  Mr.  Gibson's  name 
was  mentioned,  and  she  blushed  now.  But  she  did 
not  at  all  understand  her  aunt's  allurion.  **  I  dm't 
know  what  you  mean,  annt,"  A»  said. 

"  Well,  you  know,  my  dear,  what  they  say  about 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  the  Clock  House  is  not  veiy 
nice.  If  Mr.  Gibson  were  to  turn  round  and  say 
that  the  connection  was  n't  pleasant,  no  one  would 
have  a  right  to  complain." 

The  faint  customary  blush  on  Dorothy's  checks 
which  Mr.  Gibspn's  name  had  produced  now  cov- 
ered her  whole  face,  even  up  to  the  roots  of  ber 
hair.  "  If  he  tluilks  b«l  of  mamma,  I 'm  sure.  Aunt 
Stanbury,  I  dtm*^  wmt  to  see  him  again." 
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"  That 's  all  very  fine,  my  dear ;  bat  a  man  has  to 
Uiink  of  himself,  you  know." 

"  Of  coune  he  thinks  of  himself;  why  shontd  n't 
he  ?   I  dare  say  he  thkiks     himself  more  than  I 

do" 

"  Dorothy,  don't  be  a  fool.  A  good  hnsband  is  n't 
to  be  caught  every  day." 

**  Aunt  Stanbiuy,  I  don't  irant  to  catch  any 
man." 

**  Dorothy,  don't  be  a  fooL" 

"  I  must  say  it.  I  don't  Buppoae  iSr.  Gibson  tlunks 
of  me  the  least  in  the  vorld.'' 
Pshaw  !   I  tell  you  be  does." 

"  But  as  for  'thii'""*^  and  PrisdUa,  I  neve^ould 
like  anybody  for  a  mmnent  who  would  be  ailuuned 
of  them." 

She  was  most  anxious  to  declare  that,  as  far  as 
she  knew  herself  and  her  own  wishes  at  present,  she 
entertained  no  partiality  for  Mr.  Gibson,  no  feel- 
ing which  could  become  partiality  even  if  Mr.  Gib- 
son was  to  declare  himself  wiUiog  to  accept  her 
mother  and  her  uster  with  herself  But  she  did  not 
dare  to  say  so.  There  was  an  instinct  within  her 
which  made  it  almost  imposuble  to  her  to  express 
an  olnection  to  a  suitor  before  the  suitor  had  de- 
clared hinuelf  to  be  one.  She  could  speak  out  as 
touching  her  mother  and  her  sister,  but  as  to  her 
own  feeungs  she  could  express  neither  assent  nor 
dissent. 

"  I  shoidd  like  to  have  it  settled  soon,"  stud  Miss 
Stanbury,  in  a  melancholy  voice.  £yen  to  this 
Dorothy  could  make  no  reply.  What  did  soon 
mean  ?  Perhaps  in  the  coarse  of  a  year  or  two. 
"  If  it  could  be  arranged  by  the  end  of  this  ^eek,  it 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me."  Dorothy  almost 
fell  off*  her  chair,  and  was  stiicken  altogether  dumb. 
'*  I  told  you,  I  think,  that  Brooke  Bursess  is  comine 
here?" 

"  You  said  he  was  to  come  snne  day." 
"  He  is  to  be  here  on  Monday.  I  haveat  seen 
him  fix*  more  than  twelve  years,  and  now  he 's  to  be 

here  next  week  I  Dear,  dear  *  When  I  think  some- 
times of  all  the  hard  words  that  have  been  spoken, 
and  the  harder  thoughts  that  have  been  in  people's 
minds,  I  oflen  regret  that  the  money  ever  came  to 
me  at  all.  1  could  have  done  without  it  very  well, 
—  very  well." 

"  But  all  the  unpleasantness  is  over  now,  annt." 

*'  I  don't  know  about  that.  Unpleasantness  of 
that  kind  is  apt  to  rankle  long.  But  I  was  n't  going 
to  give  up  my  rights.  Nobody  but  a  coward  does 
that.  They  talked  of  going  to  law  and  trying  the 
will,  but  they  would  n't  have  got  much  by  that  And 
then  they  abused  me  for  two  years.  When  they  had 
done  and  got  uck  aiit,  I  told  them  they  should  have 
it  all  back  ^^n  as  soon  as  I  am  dead.  It  mm't  be 
long  now.  This  Buigess  is  the  elder  nephew,  and  he 
shaS  have  it  all." 
.    "Is not  he  grateful?" 

"  No.  Why  should  he  be  grateful  ?  I  don't  do 
it  for  special  love  of  him.  I  don't  want  his  gratitude, 
nor  anybody's  gratitude.  Look  at  Hugh.  1  did  love 
him." 

"  I  am  grateful.  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  Are  you,  my  dear?  Then  show  it  by  being  a 
good  wUe  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  a4iappy  wife.  I  want 
to  get  everything  settled  while  Burgess  is  here.  If 
he  is  to  have  it,  why  should  I  keep  him  oat  of  it 
whilst  I  live  ?  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Gibson  wonld 
mind  coming  and  livii^  here,  Dolly  ?  " 

The  thing  was  coming  soiuear  to  her  that  Doro- 
tliy  began  to  feel  that  she  most,  in  trutli,  make  up 


her  mind,  and  let  her  aunt  know  also  how  It  htd 
been  made  up.  She  was  sensible  onoD(;h  to  per- 
ceive that,  if  she  did  not  prepare  herself  for  the  oc- 
casion, she  would  find  herself  hampered  b^  an  en- 
gagement simply  because  her  aunt  had  pnsamed 
that  it  was  out  m  the  question  that  she  should  not 
acciuiesce.  She  wotdd  drift  into  marriage  widi  Ur. 
Giwon  ualnst  her  wiU.  Her  greater  difficult)' 
was  the  &ct  that  her  aunt  cleariy  bad  no  dgobt  on 
the  subject  And  as  for  henelf,  hitherto  her  feel- 
ings did  not  on  either  side,  go  beyond  doobts. 
Assuredly  it  would  be  a  very  gocKi  thine  for  her  to 
become  Mrs.  Gibson,  if  only  she  could  create  for 
herself  some  attachment  for  the  man.  At  the  pret 
ent  moment  her  aunt  said  nothing  more  about  Mr. 
Gibson,  having  her  mind  much  occuined  with  As 
coming  of  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess. 

"I  remember  him  twenty  years  ago  and  more; 
as  nice  a  boy  as  you  would  wish  to  see.  Hzs  fttber 
was  the  fourth  of^  the  brothers.  Dear,  dear !  Ihree 
of  them  are  gone ;  and  the  only  one  remuung  is 
old  Barty,  whom  no  one  ever  loved." 

The  Burgesses  had  been  great  people  in  Xzeter, 
havinc  been  both  bankers  and  raewera  there,  bat 
the  light  of  the  family  had  paled  ;  and  thongh  Bar 
tholomew  Burgess,  of  whom  Hiss  Staobarr  de- 
clared that  no  one  had  ever  loved  him,  still  had  a 
share  in  the  bank,  it  was  well  understood  in  the  dtv 
that  the  real  wealth  in  the  firm  of  Cropper  and 
Burgess  belonged  to  the  Cropper  family.  Indeed, 
the  most  considerable  portion  of  tbe  fortune  tbat 
had  been  realized  by  old  Mr.  Bnrgesa  had  come 
into  the  posseesion  of  Miss  Stanbury  herself  Bs^ 
tholomew  Stanbury  had  never  foi^ven  bb  brother') 
will,  and  between  him  and  Jemuna  Stanbury  tbe 
feud  was  irreconcilable.  The  next  brother,  Tod 
Burgess,  had  been  a  solicitor  at  Liverpool,  aod  bvl 
done  well  there.  But  Miss  Stanbury  knew  nodiiif 
of  the  Tom  Bai^esses,  as  she  called-  them.  The 
foorth  brother,  l£uTy  Buigess,  had  been  a  det^- 
nun,  and  this  Brooke  Burgess,  Junior,  who  was  now 
coming  to  the  Close,  had  been  left  with  a  widowed 
mother,  the  eldest  of  a  latge  family.  *lt  need  not 
now  be  told  at  length  how  there  bad  been  ill-blood 
also  between  this  clergyman  and  the  heiress.  There 
had  been  attempts  at  friendship,  and  at  one  time 
Miss  Stanbury  bad  received  the  Rev.  Harry  Bur- 
gess and  all  hb  family  at  the  Ctoee,  but  me  at- 
tempts had  not  been  successful ;  and  thougli  odt  old 
friend  had  never  wavered  in  her  determination  to 
leave  the  money  all  back  to  some  one  of  the  Btu^ 
gess  family,  and  with  this  view  bad  made  a  pilgnio- 
age  to  lAmdon  some  twelve  years  since,  and  had 
renewed  her  acquaintance  with  the  widow  and  the 
children,  still,  there  bad  been  no  comfortable  rela* 
tious  between  her  and  any  of  the  Boigess  ftmilr. 
Old  Barty  Burgesf,  whom  she  met  in  the  Close  or 
saw  in  the  High  S^et  every  day  of  her  lift  «af 
her  great  enemy.  Ho  had  triedfliis  best — so  at 
least  she  was  convinced  —  to  drive  her  out  of  the 
pale  of  socie^,  yeais  upon  years  ago,  hj  sayiag 
evil  things  of  her.  She  had  conquered  in  that 
combat. 

Her  victory  had  been  complete,  and  she  had  tri- 
umphed nfler  a  most  signal  fashion.  But  thistn* 
umph  did  not  silence  Bartj  'a  tongue  nor  soften  h"* 
heart.  When  she  prayed  to  be  forgiven,  as  Ac 
herself  fot^ave  others,  she  always  exempted  Bartv 
Burgess  from  her  prayers.  There  are  things  which 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  do.    She  had  not  liked  Bar 

g-  Borgess'  widow,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Hanr 
urgess  himselC  When  she  had  last  seen  the  cw- 
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dren  slie  bad  not  liked  any  of  thorn  much,  and  had 
had  her  doubts  even  as  to  Brooke.  But  yritii  that 
branch  of  the  fitmily  she  was  willing  to  try  again. 
Brooke  was  now  comii^  to  the  Close,  having  re- 
ceivad,  however,  an  intiination,  that  if,  during  his 
viat  to  Exeter,  he  chose  to  see  lus  Uncle  Barty,  any 
eaeh  interconrBe  toust  be  kmt  quite  in  the  back- 
sround.  While  he  renuuned  in  Miss  Stanbury'a 
Eoon,  he  vai  to  remain  there  as  Uiough  there  were 
no  such  peimii  as  Mr.  Barthdomew  Bui|^  in 
Exeter. 

At  tlua  time  Brooke  Bargees  was  a  man  just 
tamed  thirty,  and  was  a  clei%  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
B«cord  OwMi  in  Somerset  House.  No  doubt  the 
peculiar  nature  and  name  of  the  public  department 
to  which  he  was  attached  had  done  something  to 
recommend  him  to  Hiss  Stanbury.  EccIesiasUca] 
records  were  things  greatly  to  be  reverenced  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  felt  t£at  a  gentleman  who  bandied 
them  and  dealt  with  them  would  probabhr  be  sedate, 
gentkunanlike,  and  conservatiTe.  Brooke  Bui^gess, 
when  she  had  last  seen  him,  was  just  about  to  mtee 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  Then  there  had  come 
ouence,  and  she  had  in  truth  known  nothing  of  him 
from  that  day  to  this.  The  visitor  was  to  be  at 
Exeter  on  the  following  Monday,  and  very  much 
wos  dcHie  in  preparation  of  his  coming.  There  was 
to  be  a  dinner-party  on  that  very  day,  and  dinnet^ 
parties  were  not  common  with  Mias  Stanbury.  She 
□ad,  however,  explained  to  Martha  that  she  in- 
tended to  put  her  best  foot  forward.  Martha  under- 
stood perfectly  that  Mr.  Brooke  Bursess  was  to  be 
received  as  the  heir  of  property.  Sir  Peter  Man- 
cudy,  the  great  Devonshire  chemist,  was  coming  to 
dinner,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powel  from  Haldon,  — 
people  of  great  distinction  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
ty,— Mrs.  MacHugh,  of  conrae;  and,  equally  of 
coarse,  "Mr,  Gibson.  There  was  a  deep  uscussion 
between  Miss  Staaboiy  and  Martha  as  to  asking 
tvro  of  the  Cliffords,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noel  from 
E>odd^combeIeigh.  Martha  had  been  very  much  in 
favor  of  having  twelve.  Miss  Stanbury  had  de- 
clared that  with  twelve  she  must  have  two  waiters 
from  the  greengrocers,  and  that  two  waiters  would 
overpower  her  own  domesticities  below  stwrs.  Mar^ 
tha  had  declared  that  she  did  n't  care  about  them 
any  more  than  if  they  were  puppy-d(^  But  Miss 
Stanbury  had  been  quite  firm  against  twelve.  She 
had  consented  to  have  ten,  for  the  sake  of  artistic 
arrangement  at  the  table :  "  They  should  be  panta- 
loons and  petticoats  alternate,  you  know,"  she  had 
said  to  Martha,  —  and  had  therefinro  asked  the 
CUfibrds.  But  the  Cli&ix^  could  not  come,  and 
tlien  she  had  declined  to  make  any  further  attempt 
Indeed  a  new  idea  had  struck  her.  Brooke  Burg^, 
her  guest,  should  sit  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and 
Mr.  Gibson,  clergyman,  at  the  other.  In  this 
way  the  proper  alternation  would  be  effected. 
When  Martha  heard  this,  Martha  quite  understood 
t^e  extent  of  the  good  fortune  that  was  in  store  for 
Dorotiiy.  If  Mr.  Gibson  was  to  be  welcomed  in 
that  way,  it  could  only  be  in  preparation  of  his  be- 
comioff  one  of  the  iamily. 

And  Dorothy  herself  became  aware  that  she  must 
make  up  her  mind.  It  was  not  so  declared  to  her, 
but  she  came  to  understand  that  it  was  very  probable 
that  something  woald  occur  on  the  coming  Monday 
which  would  require  her  to  be  ready  with  her 
answer  on  that  day.  And  she  was  greatly  tormented 
by  feeling  that  if  she  could  not  bnng  hetaelf  to  ac- 
cept iSx.  Gibson, — should  2tlr.  Gibson  propose  to 
her,  aa  to  whidi  she  ooptinued  to  tell  hetnlf  that 


the  chance  of  such  a  thing  most  be  very  remote  in- 
deed,—but  that  if  he  shoold  propose  to  her,  and  if 
she  could  not  accept  him,  her  aont  ought  to  know 
that  it  woold  be  so  before  the  moment  came.  But 
yet  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  to  her  aunt 
as  though  any  such  propotdtion  were  possible. 

It  happened  that  dnnng  the  week,  on  the  Sator- 
day,  FrisciUa  came  into  Exeter.  Doiiothy  met  her 
sister  at  the  railway  station,  and  then  the  two 
walked  t(»ether  two  miles  and  back  along  the 
Crediton  Road.  Aunt  Stanbury  had  consented  to 
Priscilla  coming  to  the  Close,  even  though  it  was 
not  t^  day  appointed  for  such  visits ;  but  the  walk 
had  oeen  preferred  and  Dorothy  felt  that  she 
would  be  able  to  ask  for  counsel  £rom  the  (Hily  hn- 
man  being  to  whom  she  could  have  brought  herself 
to  confide  the  &ct  that  a  gentleman  was  expected 
to  ask  her  to  many  him.  But  it  was  not  till  they 
had  turned  upon  their  walk/  that  she  was  able  to 
open  her  month  on  the  subject,  even  to  her  sister, 
nisdlla  had  been  ve^  full  of  their  own  cares  at 
Kuncombe,  and  had  said  much  of  her  determination 
to  leave  the  0oek  House  and  to  retom  to  the  re- 
tirement of  some  small  cottage^  She  had  already 
written  to  Hugh  to  this  effect,  and  during  thor 
walk  had  said  much  of  her  own  folly  in  havmg  con- 
sented to  60  great  a  change  in  their  mode  lift. 
At  last  Doromy  struck  in  irith  her  storv. 

"  Aunt  Staubniy  wants  me  to  mau  a  change 
too." 

*'  What  change  ?  "  asked  Priscilla,  anxiously.  * 
It  is  not  my  idea,  Priscilla,  and  I  don't  think 
that  there  can  be  anything  in  it.   Indeed,  I 'm  sure 
there  is  n't   I  don't  see  how  it 's  possible  there 
should  be." 

"  But  what  is  it,  Dolly  ?  " 

*t  I  soppoae  tiiere  can^  be  any  harm  in  mj  telling 
yon." 

"  If  it 's  anything  concerning  yonnelf,  I  should 
say  not  If  it  concerns  Aunt  Staiibiiiy,  I  due  say 

she 'd  rather  yon  held  your  tongue." 

"  It  concerns  me  most,"  said  Dorothy. 

**  She  does  n't  want  you  to  leave  her ;  does  she  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes ;  no.  By  what  she  said  Ust,  —  I 
shouldn't  leave  her  at  all  in  that  way.  Only  I'm 
sure  it's  not  posmble." 

"  I  am  the  worst  baud  in  the  world,  Ddly,  at 
guessing  a  riddle." 

"  You 've  heard  of  that  Mr.  Gibson,  the  clergy- 
man, —  have  n't  you  ?  " 

"  Ofcourselhave." 

"  Well  —  Mind,  yon  know,  it  "s  only  what  Aont 
Stanbury  says.  He  has  never  so  much  as  opened 
his  lips  to  me  himseU;  except  to  aaiy,  '  How  do  you 
do  ?  *  and  that  kind  of  thing." 

*'  Aunt  Stanbury  wants  yon  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"Yes!" 

"Well?" 

"  Of  course  it's  out  of  the  qneflUm,"  said  Dohn 

thy,  sadly. 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion," said  Priscilla,  proudly.  "Indeed,  if  Aont 
Stanbury  has  said  much  about  it,  I  should  s^  that 
Mr.  Gibsdb  himself  must  have  spoken  to  her.** 

«  Do  you  think  he  has  V  " 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  my  aunt  would  nuse  false 
hopes,"  Bud  Priscilla. 

"  But  I  have  n't  any  hopes.  That  is  to  say,  I 
had  never  thought  about  sacn  a  thing." 

**  Bnt  yon  think  about  it  now,  Dolly  ?  " 

"  I  should  never  have  dreamed  about  it,  cnily  fiir 
Aont  Stanbury." 
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"  But,  dearest,  }'oa  are  dreaming  a(  it  now ;  are 
yon  not  ?  " 

*'  Onl/  because  Bbe  says  that  it  is  to  be  bo.  You 
don't  knov  bow  generous  sbe  ia.  Sbe  aaya  tbat  if  it 
should  be  so,  she  will  ffive  me  ever  so  tnacb  money ; 
—  two  tbooeand  pounda !" 

"  Then  I  am  quite  sure  tbat  sbe  and  Mr.  Gibson 
must  understand  each  other." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Dorothy,  sadly,  "  if  he  were  to 
think  of  such  a  thins  at  aU,  it  would  only  be  be- 
cause the  money  vooM  be  convenient" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Friscilla,  sternly,— with  a 
sternness  that  was  very  comfortable  to  her  Ustener. 
«  Not  at  all.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Gibson  lore  you 
as  well  89  any  man  ever  loved  any  woman  ?  You 
are  nice-loc^iog,"  —  Dorothy  binsbed  beneath  her 
bat  even  at  her  raster's  pruse,  —  "  and  good-tem- 
pered, and  lovable  in  every  way.  And  I  think 
you  are  jnst  fitted  to  make  a  good  wife." 

"  No,  you  would  n't" 

"  And  you  mast  not  suppose,  Dolly,  tbat  because 
Mr.  Gibson  would  n't  perhaps  have  asked  you  with- 
out the  money,  that  therefore  he  is  mercenary.  It 
BO  often  happens  that  a  gentleman  can't  marry  nn- 
le«  the  lady  has  some  money ! " 

»  But  he  has  n't  asked  me  at  alL" 

"  I  sappooelie  irill,  dew." 

"  I  only  know  what  Aunt  ^tanbury  says." 

*'  Tou  may  be  sure  that  he  will  ask  you." 

"  And  what  must  I  say,  Priscilla  ?  " 

"  What  must  you  say  ?  Nobody  can  tell  yon 
that,  dear,  but  yourself.    Do  yon  like  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  diahke  him." 

"IstbataU?" 

"  I  know  him  so  very  little,  Priscilla.  Everybody 
says  be  is  very  good ;  and  then  it 's  a  great  thing  — 
is  n't  it  ?  ~  that  he  should  be  a  clergyman." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that" 

"  1  think  it  is.  If  it  were  possible  tiiat  I  should 
ever  marry  any  one,  I  shoiud  Uke  a  clpigyman  so 
much  the  best 

"  Then  yon  do  know  what  to  lay  to  him." 
No,  I  dont,  Priscilla.   I  dont  know  at  aU." 

**  Look  here,  dearest  What  my  mnnt  offers  to 
you  is  a  very  great  step  in  Ufe.  1£  you  can  accept 
this  ^ntleman  I  think  yon  would  be  happy ;  and 
I  think,  also,  which  should  be  of  more  importance 
for  your  consideration,  that  you  would  make  him 
happy.  It  is  a  brighter  prospect,  dear  Dolly,  than 
to  live  either  with  us  at  Nuncombe,  or  even  with 
Aunt  Stanbury  as  her  niece." 

"  But  if  I  don't  love  him,  Priuilla?" 

"  Then  give  it  up,  and  be  as  yon  are,  my  own, 
own,  dearest  sister." 

So  I  will,"  said  Dorothy,  and  at  that  time  her 
mind  was  made  up. 

[To  be  oontlaned.] 


HISTORIC  CHRISTBIASES. 

YuLE-TiDB  in  the  year  1066  was  not  a  happy  one 
fer  the  English.  Harold,  the  king,  had  &llen  but  a 
few  weeks  oefore,  in  the  one  great  baUle  on  which 
he  staked  his  crown,  and  his  people  bad  fbnnd  out 
in  the  ioterijn  what  it  was  to  nave  a  Norman  con- 
queror for  Uietr  master.  They  were  yet  to  learn, 
as  learn  they  did  by  many  a  bitter  lesson,  how  pow- 
erless they  were  to  throw  <^  the  yoke  that  con- 
queror had  placed  npon  them.  They  were  stunned 
by  the  shock  of  Harold's  overthrow  ;  they  could  not 
realize  their  loss;  and  when  they  were  called  npoa 
to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  new  king,  they 


obeyed  as  it  were  mechanically,  not  recogniKiog  the 
full  significance  of  the  act  The  day  was  Cbratmas 
Day,  the  scene  of  the  coronation  was  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  there  was  gathered  a  splendid  band  of 
those  hardy  men  before  whom  the  princes  of  the 
Continent  had  bowed  down,  and  who  now  presented 
themselves  in  England  because  they  found  lluan- 
selves  cramped  in  their  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  be- 
cause the  rich  island  of  Bntun  offered  attractkma 
perfectiy  irreostible  to  men  who  were  oonqnems  by 
nature.  William,  aware  of  the  importance  of  Use 
rite  of  coronation  in  the  eyes  of  a  superstitioaa  peo- 
ple, who  believed  that  Divine  anthori^  was  coo- 
veyed  by  the  anointing  oil,  hastened  to  be  crowned 
before  the  English  should  have  recovered  from  tbe 
stunning  effects  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  To  guard 
against  any  violent  expression  of  national  iU-will 
which  might  burst  forth  on  so  signal  an  occanon  of 
triumph,  William  stationed  a  number  of  chosen  men 
in  the  neighborhood  of  tbe  abbey,  the  bailding  itself 
being  also  thnmged  with  his  friends  and  supportets. 
Some  Englishmen  were  present  but  not  at  foroe, 
and  these  were  rather  sight-seers,  idlera,  men  who 
might  have  been  anywhere  to  see  anything,  than 
representatives  of  the  nation.  One  reptesentatire 
man  there  was,  indeed,  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  YoA, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  Stigand,  the  suspended  pri- 
mate, was  to  crown  the  new  king ;  bat  he  was  there 
rather  because  he  must  than  because  he  would,  and 
was  litUe  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  sov-  . 
ereign.  Tbe  generality  of  the  English  remuned  at 
home,  sad  and  heavy,  and  the  Conqueror,  doubting 
what  precisely  their  temper  might  be,  was  the  least 
bit  anxious,  though  he  relied  upon  hie  soldiers  to 
repress  any  hostile  demonstration.  The  ceranbny 
proceeded,  and  the  Bi^op  of  Constance  asked  the 
Normans,  the  Archbishop  of  York  tbe  Eoglish, 
whether  they  would  have  William  for  their  king- 
Tbe  people  answered  with  an  acclaim  so  loud  that 
the  sound  of  it  was  heard  outside  the  abbey,  and  the 
soldiere,  supposing,  or  rather  feigning  to  believe, 
that  the  tumalt  was  caused  by  an  attack  on  the  Nor- 
mans within  the  church,  ferthwitfa  set  npon  the  on- 
offending  people  of  Westnunster,  slew  many  of 
them,  and  burned  and  plundered  many  a  house  be- 
fore they  could  be  stopped.  The  Kidness  which 
idready  prevailed  in  England  that  Christmas  Day 
was  heightened  into  sorrow  when  the  people  saw, 
by.woful  experience,  the  wanton  Idnd  (k  spirit  thai 
had  found  its  way  into  the  seat  of  government. 

Another  Christmas,  two  years  afterwardS)  was  to 
be  still  more  doleful  to  the  Britons.  The  people  of 
the  northern  counties,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
affection of  some  powerful  Norman  barons,  rose  in 
arms,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  off*  the  Norman 
yoke.  They  surprised  several  garruons,  and  pot 
them  to  the  sword,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whbla  of 
the  open  country  was  in  tiieir  hands  as  far  bouA  as 
the  Humber.  William  marched  in  penon  i^ost 
them,  and  having  driven  in  the  Briti'sn  troops  upon 
their  supports  north  of  York,  kept  his  Christmas  in 
that  city,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  people,  who 
confidently  hoped  that  the  severity  ot  the  winter 
would  compel  him  to  return  to  the  sontiiward.  The 
thought  that  William  matured  at  Yoik  at  ttua  season 
of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  towards  men,"  was 
bow  he  might  best  exterminate  the  refractory  oortb- 
men.  As  soon  as  the  Christmas  festivities  were 
over,  he  parcelled  out  his  army  into  what  would 
now  be  csiled  flying  columns,  and  gave  orders  tbat 
the  whole  country  on  the  western  side  of  Eneland, 
between  the  cities  of  YodCiSnd  Durham,  showd  be 
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laid  vaste,  and  that  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child 
ahonld  be  spared.  lie  grimly  calculated  that  thoee 
who  m:^t  CMi^  the  swords  of  the  soldiers  would 
fall  a  prey  to  the  tnclemency  of  the  seasoo ;  and,  that 
the  panishment  of  the  insurgents  might  be  the  more 
effectual,  extending  beyond  the  present  into  the 
future,  he  directed  niat  beast  as  well  as  man  ehoald 
be  destroyed,  together  with  all  implements  of  hus- 
bandry \  that  not  a  house  should  be  left  standit^and 
that  blanlE  desolaUod  should  rdgn  supreme.  These 
orders  were  caaried  out  with  an  exactitude  that 
have  pleawd  a  fiend ;  the  flu»  of  natore  was 
diuged  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Scotdsh  bmrder; 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  per- 
iahed  fiy  swnrd,  fiuntne,  disease,  or  dimate,  and  a 
marie  was  set  that  Christmas  on  the  oonoties  of  the 
north,  which  it  took  more  than  a  hundred  years 
wholly  to  efface.  Well  might  the  people  be  ex* 
cnsed  for  sayii^,  as  they  did  say  anerwards,  that 

Christ  and  lus  saints  slept" 

It  was  on  Christmas  Day,  in  the  year  1170,  that 
Thomas  k  Becket,  the  first  Engliatunan  who  had 
been  promoted  to  any  great  office  since  the  conquest, 
ascended  the  pulpit  of  tiis  cathedral  church  at  Can- 
terbury, and  preached  what  may  be  described  as 
his.  own  funeral  sermon.  He  alluded,  in  terms  o£ 
reproach  and  indignation,  to  the  unworthy  treatment 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  prophesied  that 
the  thirst  erf  his  enemies  for  his  blood  wonl4  aoon  be 
■laked.  Tbtb  people  were  sad ;  fiv  they  loved  turn, 
and  looked  upon  iam  as  the  nphdder  of  the  En^h 
cane  against  the  Konnans.  Probably  ndther  he 
nor  they  imagined  that  the  end  was  to  be  so  soon  ; 
dioagh  even  as  he  spoke  the  shadow  of  death  was 
addingits  chUl  to  the  cold  of  Christmas.  On  the 
29th  December,  the  foar  kni^ts,  whose  deed  of 
blood  has  procured  for  them  a  niche  in  the  gallery 
of  historical  criminals,  came  to  Canterbury,  and 
threatened  the  prioiate  if  he  refiued  to  absolve  the 
English  prelates  whom  he  had  excommunicated. 
The  rest  is  well  known.  "  In  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  for  the  defence  of  his  church,  I  am  ready  to 
die."  So  spoke,  for  the  last  time,  Thomas  k  ^ck- 
et ;  and  then,  on  the  floor  of  the  church  m  which  a 
few  days  before  he  had  taken  his  part  in  the  Chris- 
tian feadval  of  the  Nativity,  gave  up  the  ghosL 

Let  ns  torn  to  a  more  agreeable  picture ;  one  in 
^  irldch  the  br^t  blood-red  does  not  so  predominate. 
'  The  season  is  Christmas ;  and  there  are  knights, 
|H«late8,  and  a  primate.  They  are  engaged  in  win- 
ning a  bloodless  victory,  Ae  greatest  tb»  nation 
haawon  since'  the  Norman  conquest.  King  John  is 
die  enemy  over  whom  the  victory  is  to  be  gained ; 
and  the  object  of  Stephen  Langton,  tiie  primate, 
and  of  the  confederate  barons,  is  to  obtiun  his  mgna- 
ture  to  the  Great  Charter  of  English  liberties. 

There  is  determination,  some  sojppressed  anger 
too,  perhaps,  in  the  countenances  of  the  men,  but 
no  veng^ul  look,  no  hint  of  that  sort  of  mood  in 
which  Uke  great "  Saxon-queller  "  conceived  his  plan 
for  laying  waste  the  north.  The  Bi»rit  and  aesoci^ 
tioos  of  ^e  season  are  marked  upon  their  faces; 
tempering  the  hot  zeal  with  which  the  burning 
-words  of  Liuigton's  eloquence  had,  at  previous  meet- 
ings, inoculated  them.  It  had  been  "  ^reed  that 
after  the  nativity  of  our  I^rd  they  should  come  to 
the  king  in  a  body,  to  desire  a  conSrmation  of  the 
liberties  before  mentioned,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
they  were  to  provide  themselves  with  horses  and 
arms  in  the  like  manner  that  if  the  king  should  per- 
chance break  tbroogh  that  which  he  had  specially 
sworn  (which  they  wAl  believed),  and  recml  l^^  | 


reason^  of  his  dupUinty,  they  would  instantly,  by 
caprturing  his  casues,  compel  him  to  give  them  satis- 
&ction."  How  the  barons  throve,  now  the  king  . 
temporized,  put  them  off  till  Easter,  tried  every 
trick  he  knew  to  thwart  them,  and  how  in  six 
months'  time  from  the  "  nativity  of  our  Lord,"  1214, 
the  season  here  spoken  of,  he' was  forced  to  sign  the 
Charter,  are  matters  fiumliar  to  the  knowledge  of 
oMMt  of  ns. 

Christmas  seems  to  have  been,  historically  speak- 
ing, a  season  in  which  statesmen  and  others  who 
fbnght  and  exercised  their  bodies  dnring  the  rest  of 
the  year,  deliberated  as  to  what  they  diould  do  , 
next ;  a  seascn  in  which  kings  who  were  goins  to  i 
war  sat  down  and  counted  we  cost,  and  in  vnich  ; 
any  lieht  work  of  statcv  vheUier  for  good  or  fiw  evil,  ' 
was  tuen  in  lumd. 

Winter  was  formerly  a  time  when  war  ceased ; 
opposed  armies  went  into  winter  quarters;  and  the 
commanders  on  either  side  went  home  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  to  ^  ready  fresh  means  of  attack 
against  the  next  spnng.  Christmas  was  also  a  aeap 
son  when  people  in  high  places  were  likely,  if  at 
any  time,  to  be  off  their  guard ;  and  we  find,  ac- 
cordingly, that  not  a  few  ofthe  state  villanies  which 
have  been  recorded  —  assasNnations  of  princes,  of 
big  men,  plots  of  one  sort  and  another  —  have  had 
their  denouement  at  or  about  Christmas. 

As  an  example  in  sufnxni  of  the  statement  that 
any  light,  unwarlike  wtnx  was  done  at  this  time,  it 
may  oe  mentioned  that  it  was  a  Ibrtni^t  before 
Christmas,  in  the  year  1264,  that  SUmon  de' Mont- 
fort  sent  out  writs  in  the  ^ng*s  name,  convoking 
the  first  English  Parliament.  He  had  done  his 
active,  out-of^oor  work  for  the  year ;  and,  as  the 
King  and  Prince  of  Wales  were  safely  in  his  power, 
and  the  weather  di^  not  admit  of  his  chasing  any  of 
bis  numeroiu  rivals  in  the  field,  he  stayed  m  Lon- 
don and  thought  over  lus  next  move.  Happily  the 
idea  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  that,  if  he  wished 
to  secure  the  nation  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  bene- 
fits which  his  powers  had  won  for  it,  the  best  way 
to  do  so  would  be  to  call  the  nation  into  council, 
and  to  strengthen  bis  own  power  by  drawing  afresh 
upon  tiie  aoorce  of  it, — the  will  of  the  people.  And 
thus  the  Christmas  of  the  year  1264  is  josUy  great 
in  the  fkct  that  then  first  the  people  of  England 
were  called  upon  to  state  how  uiey  would  be  gov- 
erned, and  to  come,  bv  tbeir  representatives,  to 
London,  there  to  decide  what  should  ahd  what 
ahoold  not  be  law.   Bichard  II, 

■>  The  iktpplng  Mns,  who  unbM  op  and  dovn, 
Smhi  kladi'd  ud  soon  bnn'il," 
was  very  extravagant  in  hia  mode  keeping  Christ- 
mas, and  is  said,  not  only  to  have  been  prodigal 
in  respect  of  his  own  dress  and  equipment,  but  to 
have  borne  the  duly  expense  of  ten  thonsand  men 
feeding  at  his  cost  during  the  whole  festival. 

A  plot,  trhkh  was  discovered  only  by  acddent, 
proved  neariy  &tal  to  Kchard^  sup^anter,  on  his 
first  Christmas  after  coming  to  the  throne.  The 
Euls  of  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Bntland, 
who  had  been  favorites  of  the  late  king,  and  who 
were,  by  consequence,  in  disfkvor  of  Henry,  con- 
spired to  sMze  the  king  at  Windsor  C^stloi  Where 
he  was  to  spend  Christmas,  and  to  murder  him  un- 
der pretence  of  jousting.  Everything  was  arranged, 
the  time  drew  near,  and  the  king  knew  nothing  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  him,  till  accident  re- 
vealed it  to  him  a  few  days  after  Christmas  Day. 
One  of  the  ccaupiiaton  wrate  to  the  Earl  of  But- 
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land,  in  London,  to  remind  bim  of  his  engagement ; 
tbe  letter  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
Rutland's  father,  who  iostantly  sent  it,  with  hia  son, 
to  tbe  king.  Henry  vould  not  believe  the  news, 
till  tbe  Mayor  of  London,  bavins  got  scent  of  the 
same  thing,  came  in  baste  to  Windeor,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Henry  to  go  back  with  him  to  London. 
Scarcely  had  they  got  clear  of  tbe  town  ere  tbe 
conspirators,  ignorant  of  tbe  Earl  of  Bntland's  cap- 
tare,  came  to  the  castle,  wbicb  they  occupied  with 
four  bundr«d  men,  and  expreaed  great  cnagrin  at 
the  king's  escape.  Hie  beads  of  tiie  leaders  w«e 
soon  garnishing  the  ^ates  of  the  principal  towns  of 
England ;  but  the  spirit  of  conspiracy  Burrived,  for 
in  a  few  months'  time  ve  read  that  "there  was 
found  in  the  king's  bedclothes  an  yron  with  3  shar^ 
pikes,  slender  and  ronnd,  standing  njiright,  laid 
there  b^  some  traytor,  ju  when  the  king  should 
have  laid  him  doune,  be  might  have  thrust  bimielfe 
upon  them." 

It  was  at  Christmas  time,  sixteen  years  later,  that 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  was  bung  in 
chains  over  a  slow  fire,  kindled  on  tbe  spot  where 
St.  Giles's-in-tbe-Fields  now  stands,  and  bnnied  to 
death,  as  a  punishment  for  the  compound  crimes  of 
heresy  and  treason.  Daring  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, too,  in  tbe  year  1384,  whether  on  the  21at  or 
28tb  December  tiiere  is  a  little  donbt,  <&d  John 
Wickliffe,  tbe  fint  bright  l^bt  of  the  Reformation. 
See  bow  an  enemy  could  write  of  hin,  bow  an  his- 
torian contemporary  with  Wickliffe,  and  the  beet  of 
those  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  could 
be  carried  away  into  violence  of  language,  and  into 
distortion  of  natural  facts,  tiirougb  the  agency  of 
te%ious  pr^udice. 

Thus  wntes  Thomas  Walsingham,  chronicler 
and  monk  of  St.  Alban's:  "On  the  day  of  St. 
Tbonias,  Archbishop  of  CanteAury  and  martyr, 
that  diabolical  instrument,  enemy  of  the  Church, 
confessor  of  the  vulgar,  idol  of  heretics,  mirror  of 
hypocrites,  introducer  of  schism,  spreader  of  hatred, 
maker  of  a  lie,  John  Wickliffe,  as  he  was  about  to 
spew  forth  the  iovectives  and  blasphemies  against 
Sl  Thomas,  wbicb  be  had,  ii  is  said,  prepared  for 
bis  sermon  on  that  day,  stnuk  suddenly  by  the  jnd^ 
ipent  of  God,  felt  a  [HiralvBS  to  have  invaded  ul  bis 
limbs.  His  mouth,'  wbicn  bad  spoken  monstrous 
things  against  God  and  his  saints,  and  tbe  Churcb, 
miserably  distorted  from  its  place,  exhibited  a  spec- 
tacle horrible  to  beholders." 

A  hundred  and  thirty-six  j'sara  later,  by  which 
time  the  abuses  and  corruptions  aETunst  which 
Wickliffe  had  lifted  up  his  voice  so  boldly  bad  can- 
kered and  rotted  tbe  very  heart  of  the  Church, 
MarUn  Luther,  a  worthy  representative  of  the  great 
English  reformer,  solemnized  bis  Christmas  by  burn- 
ing publicly,  in  tbe  market-place  at  Wittenberg 
pOth  December,  1520),  the  papal  bull  which  author- 
ized tbe  sale  of  pardons  for  sins  committed  and  to  be 
committed.  "The  qaiet  German  heart,  modest, 
paUeut  <^mnch,  had  at  iMgtb  got  more  than  it 
could  bear.  Formalisni,  Pajnm-i^fnsm,  and  other 
falsehood  and  cormpt  semblance,  had  rtded  long 
enough :  and  here  once  more  was  a  man  fonnd  who 
durst  tell  all  men  that  God's  world  stood  not  on  sem- 
blaoces,  but  on  realities ;  that  life  was  a  truth,  and 
not  a  lie,"  *  It  was  an  eventful  Christmiis.  Tbe 
whole  civilized  world  bad  a  share  in  tbe  interests 
involved  in  it,  and  from  that  day  sides  were  taken, 
and  the  great  work  was  begun,  which  was  not  to  be 
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finished  without  long  and  Moody  wars,  cruel  pene- 
cutions,  and  tbe  telling  of  a  number  of  fies  m 
name  of  truth,  that  might  have  seared  poor  tra& 
forever  from  tbe  earth. 

Tbe  last  Christmas  spent  by  one  who  was  fbreaioit 
in  this  country  in  bringing  in  the  Refbrmatios— 
that "  stately  lord  that  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome"— 
was  an  eminently  curious  one.  It  was  Cbrotmu  d 
the  year  1546.  Ten  years  before,  at  the  sane  sea- 
son, Henry  bad  reCMvedstich  aletterfrom  bisbesrt- 
l»roken  Queen,  Catherine,  to  **  her  most  dear  lord, 
king,  and  hoaband,'  as  had  ini]ffeBsed  evm  Uin,  tuA 
indoeed  bim  to  send  her  a  message  in  Teply  lAiA 
death  intercepted  ere  it  could  reach  her.  He  wm 
now  snmmoned  himself.  A  fever,  induced*  in- 
flammation proceeding  from  an  obstinate  ulcer  it 
the  thigh,  bad  been  banging  about  bim  for  nsK 
time,  and  in  tbe  early  part  of  December  had  n- 
sumed  a  threatening  aspect  He  was  better,  hn- 
ever,  on  Christmss  Day,  and  occupied  himself  nilk 
thoughts  as  to  bow  he  might  m^e  the  throne  mart 
secure  for  his  yoafliful  son  Edward,  who  mi  It 
succeed  him. 

The  result  of  his  cogitation  was  that  on  the  Al- 
lowing day  he  bad  his  will  altered  in  several  ptiir- 
ulars,  with  the  view  to  depriving  tbe  Howards  of  uj 
influence  over  tbe  regency,  if  a  r^;ency  there  mot 
be ;  and  as  if  be  win^t  his  irill  might  not  h 
respected  when  he  was  not  present  to  enforce  i^k 
east  about  in  bis  mind  how  he  might  more  effecbal- 
ly  prevent  tbe  interference  he  dreaded.  To  smiBi 
like  that  of  Henry  Vni.,  especially  when  irrit^ 
by  fever  and  by  the  anxiety  ne  might  natnrallTM 
at  tiie  prospect  of  shuffling  off  this  mortal  ccnl,'a| 
which  be  had  done  so  many  questionable  deedi,  u 
effectual  way  was  not  longinsu^estingitaelf  Tm 
root  and  branch  of  tbe  house  en  14oriolk  most  w 
destroyed  before  Henry's  own  death.  Witii  ndj 
thoughts  the  dying  king  occupied  himself  on  hii  1st 
Christmas  Day.  As  soon  as  tbe  holidays  wers  m, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who,  with  bis  father,  tbe  Mi 
of  Norfolk,  bad  been  already  arrested,  was  pnt  ^ 
on  his  trial  on  a  tnimperv  charge  of  hi^  trem* 
in  which  the  prindpal  evidence  against  bun,  and  b 
evidence  on  which  be  was  condemned,  ctmsiited  a 
the  proof  that  he  bad  quartered  the  arms  <^Ednl 
tbe  Confessor  (as  he  bad  an  heraldic  right  to 
upon  his  own  escutcheon.  On  tbe  19tb  Jamun 
1547,  the  earl  was  behe^ed.  Against  tbe  didi 
whose  long  life  had  been  spent  in  tbe  discbiij^l 
most  futhful  service  of  all  kinds  to  ^e  king,  it 
difficult  to  get  even  such  slight  evidence  si  h 
overthrown  ^is  son.  Upon  evidence  which  coi 
not  have  stood  a  moment's  investigation  in 
coart,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  framed,  Henry  I 
afraid  lest  the  forms  of  a  legal  trial  might  dels 
chance  of  slaughter  till  it  was  too  late-  Tbe 
was  too  ill  to  give  bis  assent  to  the  bill,  whtcV 
hurried  through  Parliament  with  disgraceful  h 
and  tbe  royal  assent  was  given  by  a  conud 
which  it  is  doubtfhl  if  Henry  ever  n^ed.  Hul 
done  on  tbe  27th  January,  when  Henry  «) 
his  last  gasp,  and — so  mdecent  was  die  bdi 
of  those  who  would  please  the  tyrant,  and 
feared  tbe  Howard  —  an  order  was  fbrthwidi 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  execute  his 
oner  next  morning.  Ere  next  morning  came 
ry  was  dead,  and  the  lientenant,  doubtiiur  wh 
should  do  under  these  circumstances,  dehyed 
the  life  of  the  poor  bereaved  duke  was  saved. 

The  last  Christmas  spent  by  Henry's  dn 
Elizabeth  was  a  sad  contra^  to  tbe  many  * 
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ODes  which  had  preceded  it.  The  neat  queen  bad 
oaUtved  her  popularitj,  and  was  fulen  into  a  mel- 
ancholy from  Which  notbiag  seemed  aUe  to  rouse 
her.  She  had  never  been  w»  same  woman  mnce  the 
death  of  Essex;  oshe  sate  whole  days  ]xf  herself, 
indulging  in  Uie  most  gloomy  reflections ;  vrerj  ru- 
mor agitated  her  with  new  and  imannary  terrors  " ; 
she  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  t^e  any  noarisb- 
ment,  and  her  temper  became  such  as  to  render  their 
daily  service  almost  unbearable  to  her  attendants. 

**  I  found  her,"  says  Sir  John  Harrington,  who 
was  allowed  to  see  her  at  Christmas,  1602,  '^in  a 
most  pitiable  state.  She  bade  the  archbishop  ask 
xne  if  I  had  seen  Tyrone.  I  replied  with  reverence 
that  I  had  seen  him  with  the  lord  deputy  C^ex). 
She  looked  ap,  with  mui^  choler  and  grief  in  her 
coontenance,  and  sud  *  O,  now  it  mindedi  me  that 
you  was  one  who  saw  this  man  elsewhere,'  and 
liereat  she  dropped  a  tear,  and  smote  her  bosom." 
trbe  shade  of  the  £arl  of  Sasex  seemed  to  haunt 
ber  perpetually,  so  much  so,  that  towi^  the  end 
of  her  last  illness,  which  began  at  this  time,  she 
'would  not  stay  in  bed,  and  she  answered  the  en- 
treaties of  the  lord  admiral,  that  she  would  return 
to  her  couch,  by  sayins  that  if  he  had  seen  what  d» 
saw  there,  he  would  never  make  the  request. 
Recollections,  too,  of  the  sad  writer  of  the  sad  letter 
which  she  had  received  at  Christmas  sixteen  years 
before  might  have  been  present  to  her  mind,  —  the 
letter  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  made  her  four 
last  requests  of  her  cousin  of  England,  and  which 
drew  tears,  but  tto  men^,  from  that  cousin's  heart. 
These  thoughts,  and  olAers  like  them,  fi«tted  the 
nund  of  the  great  queen  from  Chrisbnas-Ume  till 
£aster,  when  she  pused  away,  and  gave  place  to 
him  of  whom  the  Duke  of  Sully  wittily  siud,  raferriog 
to  his  scholastic  acquirements  and  hia  kingship,  that 
he  was    the  wisest  foot  in  Europe." 

One  Christmas  in  his  reign  —  the  Christmas  of 
1621 — is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  unnoticed. 
Xbere  had  been  for  many  months  a  violent  quarrel 
between  the  Kin^  aqd  the  House  of  Commons,  io 
the  coarse  of  which  James  had  given  vent  to  those 
highflown,  impracticable  ideas  of  his  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  king  to  people,  which,  pot  in  practice  by  him 
and  hia  son,  brought  about  the  civil  war.  Before 
separatii^  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  House  of 
Commons  summed  np  all  the  points  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  entered  a  soleom  protest  upon  its  jour- 
xaalfl  agunst  all  the  vident  langoage  and  the  -vio- 
lent acts  made  use  of  and  oomnutted  by  the  king. 
The  protest  was  the  manly  proto^rpe  <a  the  Grai^ 
Remonstrance,  presented  a  few  years  later  to 
Charles  I.,  and  asserted  that  "the  liberties  and 
jurisdictions  of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  un- 
doabted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Enclaud,"  with  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose.  Having  discharged  this  duty,  the  mem- 
bers went  to  their  homes  for  the  holidays,  and 
James,  hearing  what  had  been  written,  sent  for  the 
journal,  and,  with  hia  own  hand,  Uae  out  the  page 
in  the  presence     his  council. 

In  a  few  years  the  spirit  which  prompted  such 
conduct  bore  fruit,  and  we  find  at  the  end  of  a 
(|iiarter  of  a  century  jrom  Uiia  time,  Christmas  com- 
ing round  as  a  day  appointed  by  "  the  Houses  **  for 
a  oay  of  "fiisting  aiid  public  hnnuliation,"  on  ac- 
Goont of  thegreat  struts  to  which  the  nation  was 
bronsht  We  find  within  that  time  an  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury  (Laud)  kee^ng  Christmas  with 
a  death-warrant  for  his  companion ;  and  we  find  the 
king  himaelf  (Charies  L)  spending  his  last  cheerlen 


Christmas  at  lilHndscv,  a  month  before  his  execu- 
tion, in  such  sorrowAil  ynae  that  we  most  needs  pit^ 
him.  A  prisoner,  in  daily  apprehension  of  the  evil 
that  actually  did  overtake  mm,  insulted  by  hia 
gnard,  deprived  of  the  solace  of  his  family,  utterly 
broken  and  cast  down,  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
striven  irretrievably  lost,  and  his  conscience  whis- 
pering to  him  tutter  things,  especially  in  connection 
with  tne  name  of  the  Earl  of  Stranord,  no  wonder 
if  the  poor  man  felt  be  was  almost  forsaken  by  God, 
to  whon^  let  us  believ^  he  nevertheless  drew  near, 
and  found  that  comfort  which  they  ever  find  who 
truly  seek  him. 

Had  the  captive  monarch  been  gifted  with  fore- 
sight to  peer  into  the  future,  he  might  have  seen, 
eleven  years  onward,  a  sieht  which  had  gone  far  to 
console  him  for  the  evil  mieht  in  which  he  was.  He 
might  have  seen  General  Monk  at  Christmas,  1659, 
preparing  to  march  his  northern  army  on  Ixmdon, 
[lending  nis  enei^es  to  the  task  of  undttng  the 
work  so  laborio^r  accomplished  by  Protector 
CromweU.  Yet,  had  his  vision  been  extended  still 
more,  he  would  have  seen  a  sight  to  bring  all  his 
feelings  of  desolation  back  again.  It  was  on  Christ* 
mas  Day,  1688,  that  James  II.,  that  luckless  son  of 
a  luckless  father,  reached  the  coast  of  France,  a  fugi- 
tive from  his  own  dominions.  On  that  £e 
Parliament,  whose  journals  the  first  Stuart  King  of 
England  had  so  rudely  handled  sixty-ux  years  oe- 
fore,  presented  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
begging  htm  to  assume  and  exercise  the  government 
of  ue  country  till  a  convention  of  the  cnief  men  of 
the  kingdom  could  meet  and  deeiik  how  he  m^t 
lawfully  continoe  to  do  so  as  king.  It  was  a  sad 
Christmas  fi>r  James  and  bis  fhmilr,  des^e  the 
distractions  which  the  generoaity  of  the  JPrench 
kin^  BO  finely  provided  fbr  them;  but  it  was  a 
glorious  Christmas  Day  for  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  d^vered  by  a  bloodless  levdntimt 
from  an  unbearable  system  of  goTemment,  began 
on  that  day  a  new  life,  and  started  once  more  npon  ' 
the  career  of  independeDce  and  prosperit;^  in  which 
they  have  continued,  with  slight  mterruptions,  down 
to  the  present  time. 

Shortly  before  Christmas,  1664,  the  first  cases  of 
the  Great  Plague  were  reported  in  London,  and  ere 
another  Christmas  bad  come  and  cone  there  was 
scarce  a  house  in  the  metropoUt  in  which  there  had 
not  been  one  dead.  The  cdd  weatiier  had  been 
looked  to  in  vain  as  a  means  of  represnon  for  the 
disease ;  the  spring  and  sommer  came,  and  the  Lon- 
donera  fell  by  the  thousand  in  a  day. 

On  the  25th  December,  1739,  began  what  is 
known  as  the  Great  Frost,  which  lasted  for  six 
weeks  wiAout  break.  The  Thames  was  frozen  over, 
an  ox  was  roasted  whole  on  the  ice  b^  London 
Bridge,  and  a  fair  was  held  on  the  solid  nver. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  notice  several  notable  events 
in  modern  French  history,  which  have  occurred  at 
or  about  Christmas.  It  was  on  the  14th  December, 
1793,  that  Louis  XVl.  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  put  upon  his  trial  for 
high  treason  against  the  state.  It  was  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1799,  that  General  Bonaparte  caused  bun- 
self  to  be  proctumed  First  Crasu ;  it  was  on  the 
2Sd  Deceniber,  1800,  that,  when  on  his  wj»  to  the 
opera,  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  F&st  Con- 
sul by  means  ^  an  **  infernal  macnine."  On  the 
2d  December,  1804,  the  lint  Consul  placed  the 
imperial  crown  upon  lus  own  head  and  tne  head  of 
his  wife ;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  year  1SS2, 
his  nepoBW,  Lonis  Napdeon,  stniek  his  coup 
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and  emerged  from  the  rank  of  president  of  Uie  Frei^cli 
republic  into  the  dimity  of  an  emperor.  Christmas 
had  yet  something  id  store  for  the  first  emperor.  On 
the  1 8th  December,  1812,  NapoIeoD  entered  Paris  by 
night,  almost  unattended,  his  preseDce  'scarcely  no- 
ticed by  the  guards  at  the  barriers.  The  shades  of 
that  half-milliOQ  of  men  whom  six  months  before  he 
had  led  to  the  conquest  of  Russia  shrouded  him  in, 
and  he  came  back  the  ghost  and  the  wreck  of  his 
former  self  from  that  dreadful  battle  against  Nature 
and  the  wantonly  aroused  anger  of  Nature's  hardi- 
est eons,  who  had  combined  successfully  t6  over- 
throw him.  It  was  within  three  days  of  twenty-eight 
years  from  this  time,  that  the  remains  of  the  great 
emperor,  having  been  brought  from  St.  Helena,  were 
interred  with  amendid  honors  and  a  nation's  admi- 
ration in  the  Hospital  of  the  Jnvalides  at  Paris.  "  I 
request,"  he  said  in  his  will,  "  that  my  body  may 
repose  oa  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  among  the  people 
whom  I  have  loved  so  well." 
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Katbime  was  about  twelve  when  she  saw  him  for 
the  Erst  time,  he  himself,  poor  lad,  beios  then  nearly 
fourteen,  and  still  at  the  Orphan  House  at  the 
Hague.  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  as  she  well  remem- 
bered, because  it  was  upon  Star  of  Bethlehem  night. 
Mynheer  Gratland,  of  the  Judeua  Strasse,  at  Am- 
sterdam, bad  gone  to  the  Hague  to  look  afler  a  debt ; 
and  that  good  man  having  promised  his  one  child  a 
Bumptuoos  treat,  she  was -taken  to  the  Hague  with 
him  that  the  promise  might  be  fulfilled. 

Now,  it  is  cheap  travelling  in  winter  in  Holland, 
£ar  half  the  land  is  ice,  —  if  we  ma/  be  allowed 
that  extraordinary  contradiction  in  terms, — and 
people  get  along  very  rapidly  and  cheaply  upon 
skates.  No  Dutch  child  snoweth  when  be  or  she 
first  learnt  how  to  skate ;  and,  therefore,  it  cost 
Mynheer  Gratland  very  little  to  reach  the  Hague  ; 
and  as  Gratland  not  only  found  his  debtor,  who 
could  not  have  pdsaibly  expected  his  creditor  on 
Christmas  Eve,  but  obtuned  his  money,  he  was  in  a 
good  temjier,  —  for  Mvnheer  Gratland,  —  and  prom- 
ised Katrine  she  should  see  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Now,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  as  seen  in  Holland, 
is  a  pretty,  but  a  cheap  sight,  for  it  costs  nothing. 
'  T  is  the  harbinger  of  Christmas,  —  a  huee  illumin- 
ated star  which  is  carried  through  the  silent,  dark, 
Dutch  streets,  sbinine  upon  the  crowding  peo^e,  and 
typical  of  the  star  irlucn  once  guided  the  Tnae  men 
m  the  East 

The  young  men  of  a  Duteb  town  who  go  to  the 

expense  of  uiis  star,  wluch,  carried  through  the 
streets,  is  the  signal  that  Christmas  has  come  once 
agun,  are  swayed  by  the  full  intention  of  taming 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem  to  account  They  gather 
money  for  the  pobr  from  the  crowds  who  come  out 
to  welcome  the  symbol  of  peace,  and  having  done 
this  for  the  good  of  those  whom  fortune  has  not 
befriended,  uiey  betake  tbem  to  the  head  burgo- 
master of  the  town,  who  is  bound  to  set  down  the 
youths  who  form  the  Star  company  to  a  very  com- 
fortable meal.  'T  is  a  great  institution,  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  in  many  Dutch  towns  and  cities ;  and 
mar  it  never  die  out,  for  it  does  harm  to  no  man, 
and  good  to  many. 

WJth  many  a  smile  and  pleasant  word,  the  young 
Hollanders  held  oat  the  bae  for  the  donations  of 
the  crowd.  And  it  was  at  meee  points  that  Myn- 
heer Gratland  gravely  told  lus  lUnghter  Uiat  he 
tbooght  it  would  bare  been  better  to  have  stay^ 


at  the  gasthaus,  —  the  inn  atwbich  tbey  were  toitof), 
and  whence  they  were  to  return  to  Amsterdam  <m 
Christmas  Day,  —  for  Gratland  bad  no  idea  of  boB- 
days,  and,  therefore,  be  bad  agreed  with  the  onlj 
person  with  whom  be  was  ever  known  to  be  upon 
good  terms,  (bat  be  would  spend  the  day  wisely  ia 
reaching  home  from  the  Hague. 

Four  times  did  he  very  deftly  manage  to  t&p  from 
the  searching  eyes  of  the  very  practical  young  man 
who  carried  the  bag;  but  the  manteavre  barii^ 
been  watched,  the  coUector  sUde  upon  bim  from 
behind,  and  Mynheer  Gratland  could  not  erade  the 
ag,  except  by  direct  refusal. 

Hmmel  1 "  he  cries,    I  am  a  poor  man  I " 

"  Father,"  wtiispers  Katrine,  "  give  a  little.  Let 
us  each  give  two  silver  groscben  I " 

"  Vrowlein,"  Cries  the  young  collector,  a  student, 
evidently;  "let  the  burgomaater  give  four  silver 
groscben ;  for  the  glance  of  your  eyea  is  treasoie 
enoi%b  for  the  bag. 

"KoI"  cries  &  Amsterdam  merchant,  "I taw 
my  poor  at  home." 

"And,  no  doubt,  you  keep  them  poor"  Mjsthe 
student,  mockingly ;  for  your  youngs  man  iateth 
avarice. 

"  Go  in  peace,"  says  Gratland,  boldinz  a  pocket 
tightly,  as  though  he  feared  that  at  the  Hague  tbey 
might  levy  contribuUons  to  the  Christmas  star  by 

sheer  force. 

Then,"  saj'S  the  bagman, "  fiur  maiden,  yoo  ih^ 
give  to  the  poor  of  the  city." 

"  0  my  heart,"  she  says,  in  a  low  voice, "  I  hire 
never  any  need  of  money,  and  therefore  I  have 
not  a  kreutzer." 

"  Then  give  me  a  blesdng,  maiden,"  replies  tBs 
student ;  "  for 't  irill  be  something." 

Father,"  she  saya,  "you  have  a  little  money  of 
mine  that  my  mother  left  me ;  I  pray  yon,  give  Uie 
poor  at  Chnstmas-time  a  piece  of  silver  iiom  that 
which  some  day  will  be  mine." 

*'  Nay,  —  that  thy  husband  shall  rail  at  me  when 
he  claims  it.  No,  no,  I  know  what  is  right,  and  1 
know  what  is  wrong,  and  I  will  have  no  tampering 
with  thy  florins." 

*'  I  would  your  husband  were  here,  wowleiD,' 
says  the  student,  "for  then  well  do  I  know  that  be 
would  give  us  a  heavy  silver  piece." 

"For  the  young  vrow!"  here  aald  a  v(BCe,»iid 
the  next  moment  there  was  a  faint  chink  in  the 
money-bag. 

"'tis  weU,"  said  the  student  banker,— 
well,  mr  orpbui.'' 

The  ourgumaster  turned,  as  did  Katrine,  to  see  a 
lad,  dark  o?  hair,  and  possessed  of  great  earnest  em 
who  was  standing  modestly  behiml  the  father  and 
daughter. 

"Why,  'tis  an  orphan  of  the  Orphan  House  I 

s^d  the  burgomaater. 

The  youngster  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  brown 
cloth,  fastened  with  leather  buttons,  fie  wore  a 
round  hat,  and  common  leather  gloves. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  student,  "  and  the  hit  of  sHw, 
man  of  Amsterdam,  is  the  better  that  an  orphan  tu> 
given  it.  Do  well  woidd  you  to  remember  the 
widow's  mite." 
"  And  how  shall  an  orphan  of  the  Orphan  Boom 
!ive  a  iHeco  of  mlver  to  give  to  the  poor?  "  a»ed 


have  a  piece 
Gratland. 

"  'T  is  no  question  you  have  a  rig^  to  pot," 
the  stiident 
**  Boy,  how  name  you  yourself?  **  ^ 
»I  am  Klaas  Steen,"  said  he- 
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"  And  an  appreDtice  ?  " 
"  Yea,  to  a  carpenter." 

Bat  we  toust  explain  a  little  about  Klaas  Steen. 
At  the  Haf^  ia  an  asjlum  called  the  Orphan 
Hvase.  To  It  are  taken  all  poor  children  deserted 
ia  the  streets,  and,  ones  received,  eyerythmg  that 
couU  idcQtiry  the  nhild  is  destroyed ;  for  the  prac- 
ticJ  Hollanders  bald,  that,  if  a  cluld  could  be  identt- 
fied,  many  a  mother  would  desert  her  of&priog  irith 
tite  fall  intention  of  claiming  the  bojr  or  girl  when 
be  or  she  became  of  an  age  to  be  useful.  Once  let 
a  child  enter  the  Orphan  House  of  the  £bgae,  aod 
nor  father  nor  mother  can  ever  claim  luin.  He  is 
henceforth  the  child  of  the  State. 

Klaas  Steen  had  been  found  6oatiog  in  a  sort  of 
cradle  on  the  canal.  They  gave  him  the  name  of 
Klaas  Steen.  To  be  sure  many  people  mi^bt  say, 
why  not,  instead  of  ei^og  him  the  name  oi  Klaas, 
which  is  Dutch  for  Nicholas,  give  him  the  name  of 
ISam  ?  But  so  many  children  who  obtain  a  refuge 
in  the  Orphan  House  are  ftumd  floatiog  upon  the 
caaab,  that  half  the  iomateB  of  the  establishments 
would  be  called  Moaea  if  this  rale  prevailed. 

When  the  children  reach  the  age  of  fourteen, 
they  are  apprenticed ;  but  tiiey  still  live  at  the  Or- 
phan House,  returning  to  it  nightly.  The  Institu- 
tion takes  their  wages,  and  feeds  and  clothes  them ; 
and  this  goes  on  until  the  apprentice  is  a  free  me- 
clunic,  by  which  dme  there  is  a  pretty  little  sum  for 
him  to  receive,  and  he  ia  free  to  go  IVom  the  institu- 
tion, and  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  honest  citizen. 

Klaas  Steen  saw  her  only  for  one  minute. 

"  T&ke  more  care  of  your  money,"  said  Gratland, 
"  my  orphan,  or  you  will  soon  learn  in  the  world 
that  no  one  will  care  for  you.  Come." 

This  last  word  was  addressed  to  Katrine,  who,  as 
she  moved  away  with  her  father,  turned  her  £ur 
yeuDg  head,  and  watched  the  chsditablfi  boy  until 
the  darkness  shut  him  from  her  view.  She  re- 
called him  standing  in  the  light  of  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  Uie  reoiembrance  did  not  fade. 

For  ha  part,  he  looked  after  Katrine.  He  had, 
boy-like,  been  admiring  her  some  moments,  when  the 
little  scene  occurred  which  ended  in  her  confusion. 

**  Well  done ! "  said  the  bag-bearer;  "  but  I  am 
anxious  to  know  whence  came  the  piece    silver  ?  " 

'*T  was  mine,"  cried  Klaas,  "  and  honestly  come 
by.  'T  was  given  me  by  a  bui^her,  whose  stick  1 
picked  up." 

"  And  was  it  all  thy  riches  ?  " 

"  Ay ;  but  I  saw  the  young  vrow  in  pain  for 
want  of  money  and  I  gave.  'T  is  as  though  I  had 
not  picked  up  the  citizen's  stick." 

"  Wouldst  like  the  maiden  for  a  sweetheart  ?  " 

Klaas  trembled. 

"  And  good  night  to  thee,"  said  the  bag-man,  hold- 
iDgoat  his  band. 

They  Aook  hands  and  parted. 

By  this  Ume  Katrine  and  her  father  were  no 
loapr  to  be  seen. 

And  these  two  young  souls,  one  twelve,  the  other 
fourteen,  bore  each  other  most  thoroughly  in  mem- 
ory. Each  always  saw  the  other  brightly  in  the 
ligbt  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

fle,  working  at  his  carpenter's  bench,  would  think 
how  beautiful  she  was,  she  whom  he  had  heard 
calltxl  Katrine;  she  would  recall  how  searching 
Klaas  Steen's  eyes  were  as  be  looked  at  her.  She 
remembered  his  name  quite  welt.  Did  theae  two 
young  creatures  fall  in  love  while  standins  equally 
m  the  light  of  the  star  ?  Who  knows  ?  Had  they 
never  met,  they  doabtlesB  would,  in  the  wear  and 


hurry  of  life,  have  forgotten  tbeir  childish  meeting ; 
but  when  he  was  twenty-one  and  three  months,  and 
Katrine  just  past  nineteen,  they  came  again  face  to 
face. 

Gratland  was  poorer  than  he  knew  himself  to  bo 
wben  he  travelled  to  the  Hague  on  the  day  of 
Christmas  Kve  to  ccdlect  a  d^t  He  was  one  of 
those  grasping  men  who  overreach  themselves  by 
believing  too  fondly  in  tbeir  own  cunning,  when  they 
fall  victuns  to  cleverer  rogues  than  themselves,  and 
are  left  to  repent  at  their  leisnrc^  He  listened  to 
the  tempter,  who  led  him  to  suppose  that  a  laiffe 
quantity  of  diamonds,  brought  to  Amsterdam  to  be 
cut,  but  the  owner  of  which  could  not  wait,  or  pay 
if  be  waited,  for  their  cutting,  were  to  be  bad  at 
the  price  of  a  eong.  And  Gratland  had  paid  the 
money,  and  been  robbed  ;  and  so  cleverly  had  the 
robbery  been  efiected  tbat  he  could  not  complain  to 
the  authorities  without  implicating  himself  in  what 
appeared  to  be,  at  least,  a  very  ugly  transacUon. 
He  was  a  long-beaded  if  a  wrong-hearted  man,  and 
he  bore  his  loss  without  a  word.  But  wben  he  cut 
down  his  meagre  household,  people  supposed  that 
mynheer  was  getung  still  meaner  the  older  he  ^w. 
It  was  nothing  of  the  kind;  he  was  mmply  in  re- 
duced circumstances. 

And  when  lus  neighbors  heard  that  Mynheer 
Gratland  was  going  into  the  herring  trade,  the 
amount  of  astonishment  expressed  was  more  than 
Gratland  would  have  cared  to  hear  of. 

But  go  into  the  herring  trade  he  certainly  did, 
and,  furthermore,  he  combined  with  that  employment 
rough  coopering,  applied  to  the  making  of  barrels  in 
which  the  Dutch  herrings  are  packed. 

Katrine  was  nineteen ;  and  she  was  knitting  one 
of  those  interminable  stockings  made  by  Duteh 
women  so  perpetually,  even  while  walking,  that  they 
count  a  mile  at  so  many  rows,  when  £a  heard  a 
sweet  voice  asking  her  fatber  for  work.  After  a 
few  inquiries,  whit^  drew  responses  from  her  father 
less  and  less  gruff  as  they  proceeded,  she  beard  this 
inquiry  made :  — 

"  Well,  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Klaas  Steen." 

Then  she  knew  the  voice  in  a  moment,  and  as  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  bodice  <^  her  dress,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  her  heart  was  beating.  This,  in 
fact,  was  the  case. 

"  Thou  mayst  stay,"  says  Mynheer  GratUnd. 

And,  as  the  customs  of  the  Dutch  are  very  simple 
and  homely,  they  met  at  the  first  meal.  She  knew 
that  he  knew  her  almost  as  soon  as  he  himself.made 
the  discovery.  And  those  two  young  people  were 
thereupon  lost,  for  ^ey  were  deeply  la  love  at  a 
view.  The  bu^her  benefited  by  uiat  meal,  for 
nuther  the  new  workman  nor  his  daughter  made  a 
good  dinner.  * 

You  are  dull,  daoghter,"  sud  the  Dutch  &th^, 
and  bo  appeared  to  take  no  more  notice  of  bis 
daughter's  quietude. 

And  now  daily  they  saw  each  other.  But  he  said 
nothing.  Had  be  been  an  Englishman,  he  would 
have  spoken  his  mind;  had  he  been  French,  he 
would  nave  sighed  like  a  furnace  ;  but  be  was  a  sim- 
ple, plain,  slow  Dutoh  lad,  —  so  he  loved,  and  was 
taciturn.  He  recalled  her  as  she  stood  in  the  platz 
at  the  Hagne,  and  marvelled  how  beautiful  she  had 
become.  Probably  his  slow  nature  did  not  even 
suggest  to  him  the  question.  Does  she  think  kindly 
of  me? 

They  sat  down  at  the  same  table,  and,  at  night, 
ho  ■bowed,  and  said  good  night  to  her.  Mewwhile 
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the  father  was  too  much  engrossed  in  going  over  the 
day's  work  again  npon  paper  tp  watch  either  the  one 
or  the  other, — for  it  is  needless  to  aay  that  he  remem- 
bered nothing  of  what  happened  six  years  previous- 
ly at  the  Hague.  True,  when  they  eaid  good  night 
their  eyes  met,  but  they  felt  again  in  a  moment. 

Hirouffltout  that  esmmer  and  autumn  he  never 
whispered  a  word  by  which  he  could  learn  whether 
or  not  she  remembered  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  longed  to  know  of  the  history  <^  these  hx  years. 
But  she  was  a  Hollandische  miudea,  and  she  could 
make  no  advances. 

He  could  have  told  her  the  history  of  his  life  in 
half  a  dozen  words.  He  had  steadily  worked  at  his 
trade,  gone  steadily  home  nightly  to  the  Orphan 
House,  and  so  lived  a  peaceful,  calm,  stupid,  and  hon- 
est life.  No  word  had  he  heard  of  mother  or  father; 
and,  when  lie  left  the  House,  he  received  the  little 
capital  there  was  due  to  him  by  way  of  a  percentage 
upon  his  earnings.  But  not  a  word  was  said  of 
whither  he  came,  or  to  what  suspicions  his  discovery 
gave  birth.  t 

He  left,  with  bis  little  stock  of  moner  (which  he 
banked  very  carefully)  Klaan  Steen,  as  he  had  ever 
been ;  and  ae  knew  nothing  more  of  his  birth  or  par- 
entage. He  did  not  yearn  towards  the  unknown 
parent8,fiir  he  had  never  knownahome;  bothis  heart 
was  611ed  with  the  eager,  Idank,  ecstatic  hope  which 
most  young  men  experience,  and  which  they  enjoy 
without  comprehending,  —  that  yearning  for  a  home 
of  their  own  which  is  the  natural  climax  of  a  young 
life,  —  a  home,  one's  c^le,  with  a  queen  in  it. 

Often  IClaas  helped  Katrine,  —  notably  when 
Wednesday  came,  the  scboon^making  day  in  the 
week,  the  day  when  the  bouse  is  scrubbed  outside 
as  well  as  in,  and  when  every  piece  of  metal  in  the 
whole  house  is  made  as  bright  aa  sunlight  At  these 
times  he  would  help  her  at  work  —  tor  the  Dutch 
maiden,  even  when  the  family  is  in  wealthy  circum- 
stances, is  most  domesticated.  In  &ct,  she  sets  an 
example  to  all  Europe.  Upon  these  oecaaioDs,  he 
would  splash  aboat  in  the  water,  and  pails,  and  sous- 
ings, with  the  heartiest  will;  bat  he  never  whispered 
a  word  of  his  heart's  secret,  —  not  a  word, 

Nay,  when  that  remarkable  Dutch  ceremony  of 
painting  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  in  distemper,  the 
exact  color  of  the  house,  was  taking  place,  —  al- 
though she  rendered  herself  more  beautiful  than  ev- 
er by  bespattering  liemelf  with  paint,  —  calm  and 
patient  Klaaa  Steen  spoke  not  a  word,  though  aslow 
something  in  his  hoaat  told  him  he  might  offer  the 
mone^  bandkerchiel^ 

He  would  stand  before  the  bouse,  not  twelve  paces 
from  the  canal,  and  wonder  would  that  narrow  front 
door  ever  be  opened  to  him ;  and  well  he  might 
wonder,  for,  in  Holland,  the  front  door  is  only  un- 
closed at  the  b&ptism,  maniage,  or  death  of  one  of 
the  family.  Would  he  ever  pass  that  narrow  door 
with  Katrine  on  hit  arm  ?  Out  of  the  question. 
Gratland  was  rich ;  while  ho  had  only  two  hundred 
florins  in  all  the  world. 

But  when  the  kermesse,  or  fair,  was  held,  in  No- 
vember, he  nearly  spoke  ;  for,  as  she  gave  him  her 

Eaper  lamp  to  bold,  he  thought  she  pressed  his 
and.  But  if  he  blushed  she  could  not  see  it,  for 
the  paper  round  her  candle  was  pink,  and,  there- 
fore, it  made  all  faces  near  it  appear  aa  though 
blushing. 

These  paper  lamjH  are  carried  about  at  a  Dutch 
kermesse,  aod  it  is  generally  held  that,  when  a  maid- 
en gives  you  her  lair-lantern  to  hold,  she  makes  a 
preference. 


She  saw  a  great  deal  of  Klaas,  aod  the  more  cbo 
saw  of  him  uie  more  ^be  liked  him.  Had  Klaas 
looked  up  now  and  again  from  his  work  of  barrel- 
making,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  smalt  mirror 
spyglasses,  which  are  fixed  at  every  window  of  ev- 
ery well-to-do  house  in  Holland  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  tlie  neighbors  more  than  closely, —  Aat 
Katrine's  mirrors  were  always  so  arranged  that  she 
could  tee  what  he  was  about  in  the  yard,  while  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  see  her.  Some- 
times she  would  como  to  tend  her  Othello  byacintfaj, 
whose  pots  stood  on  the  window-sill,  but  he  never 
went  beyond  touching  his  cap,  and  bending  lower 
over  his  work.  For  m  Holland  they  are  a  sub- 
dued, grave,  sad  people ;  probably  because  §or  ages 
they  have  always  been  fighting  for  dear  life  with 
the  sea,  which  is  aJways  threatening  to  drown  the 
land,  and  therefore  tliay  arc  slow  to  express  their 
thoughts.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  most 
faithful  creatures  in  Europe,  and,  tbereforet  we  pre- 
sume to  suppose,  in  the  woole  world. 

Before  tne  winter  froze  the  Amatcl,  and  the  Y — , 
before  the  first  skates  were  ground  for  the  season, 
be  bad  bought  the  bands,  a  pair  of  which  are  always 
ipven  by  the  nmple,  JiomelyDutch  lover,  when  he 
and  a  lass  are  betrothed.  These  bands  hm  an  in- 
timate relation  with  the  long  and  slender  stockings 
tho  women  appear  to  be  always  knitting ;  indeed,  a 
cai*go  of  stockings  would  not  sell  in  HoUand,  —  ika 
women  must  have  knitted  enough  for  a  centnty. 
These  bands,  in  fact,  if  we  dare  say  the  truth,  are 
gartera.  And  the  lover  presents  these  embroidered 
and  mottoed  bands  with  all  the  good  faith  and  nm- 
plicity  possible. 

Now  Klaas,  though  he  had  never  dared  to  deter- 
mine that  she  should  be  his,  lived  in  that  pedoliar 
contradictor)'  mental  state  to  which  not  one  of  ns  is 
a  stranger,  and  therefore  he  bought  her  the  bands, 
the  motto  njpon  each  of  which  was  aa  follows : — 

"Being  m  love  does  no  harm,  if  diat*love  finds 
love;  but  if  love  is  not,  then  all  labor  is  vain. 
Praise  God ! " 

These  bands  were  laid  up  very  carefhlly  in  a 
co^  of  the  Amsterdam  Newe  Presse. 

The  remainder  of  the  autumn  passed,  and,  the 
cold  weather  making  up  its  mina  at  last,  the  ioe 
thickened,  and  skates  were  ground  for  the  winter 
traffic. 

It  was  upon  the  first  Christmas  Eve  he  passed  at 
Mynheer  Gratland's  that  he  did  venture  to  make 
something  like  an  advance. 

The  lad  who  straps  a  Dutch  girl's  skate,  especial- 
ly upon  the  first  day  of  its  weanng,  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  kiss  the  maiden  on  the  forehead,  or  even 
cheek ;  and  it  need  not  bu  said  that  this  is  a  cere- 
mony for  two  in  reference  to  which  the  maUen  has 

5[uite  made  up  her  mind  before  the  ice  arrives.  The 
Bssie  can  refuse  help  from  as  many  as  she  likes,  but 
she  must  at  last  show  a  preference.  Katrine  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind  that  Klaas  should  bnckle 
her  skates  the  first  time  she  put  them  on  that  win- 
ter ;  while  he  wondered,  over  his  barrds,  whether 
sbe  would  allow  him  to  fix  the  straps. 

The  ice  came;  but  day  after  day  Katrine  re- 
mained indoors.  One  morning  a  youth  called  at 
the  bouse,  and  passed  Klaas  in  the  woi^yard  with-« 
out  bestowiog  a  look  on  him ;  but  Katrine  remained 
at  home. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  when  suddenly  sbe  ap- 
peared before  Klaae,  who  was  clearing  ap  the  wood- 
yard,  and  ordered  him  to  fix  her  skates. 

"How  elumqr  you  are,  KlaasI** 
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"Tis  the  straps." 

"Yon  may  kiss  me,  Klaaa,  —  on  tlio  forehead 
only.  Wei!,  —  if  you  like,  you  may  kiss  me  on  the 
cheek." 

This,  the  first  touclfing  of  ber  he  loved,  stirred 
his  fjalet  Dutch  benrt  to  it«  core.  He  was  alive 
with  hope,  and  it  only  wanted  a  rival  to  force  him 
into  hnowloff  the  best  Or  the  worst. 
.  "  I  will  hold  out  the  handkerchief  this  very  night," 
Mud  Klaas. 

,  And  it  was  as  he  stood  near  her  on  the  ice,  that 
very  Christmas  Eve,  about  two  hours  after  she  had 
donned  ber  slcata  fbr  the  first  time  that  winter,  and 
when  they  once  more  stood  in  the  li^t  of  the  Star 
of  Bethlenem,  thnt  ho  whispered,  "E^rine,  I  hare 
a  handkerchief  for  you." 
••A  —  ?" 

"  Handkerchief,  Katrine!" 

"Ho!"  she  aud;  and,  gliding  a  (ew  paces  from 
the  crowd,  she  reached  the  bank  of  the  ice-bound 
canal. 

In  (^uiet  Holland  thm*  have  a  very  flimple  way  of 
declanng  their  love.  The  youth  offers  the  fair  one 
a  knotted  handkerchief,  within  which  there  are  sev- 
eral pieces  of  money.  If  the  girl  takes  the  handker- 
ohief  and  opens  it,  't  is  a  sign  that  the  youth  is  ac< 
oepted,  and  that  he  may  speak. 

So  Elaaa  offered  his  handkerchief,  and  Katrine 
took  it ;  and  at  this  moment  Gratland  came  down 
upon  them  like  a  bai^.  Was  it  fortunate  or  not 
that,  as  Katrine  let  the  handkerchief  fall,  it  dropped 
ihrongh  a  small  hole  in  the  ice,  chippe«l  to  enable 
the  storks,  sparrows,  and  dogs  of  Amsterdam  to  slake 
their  daily  thirst. 

(^ratlnnd  saw  nothing,  and  suspected  nothing ; 
SD^.  the  three  rettimea  to  the  herring-mercluuit's 
hoDie. 

But  Klaas  knew  he  might  hope. 

Long  before  the  iceunelted,  they  had  indulged  in 
many  a  lon^  talk  upon  tlicir  prospects.  Of  this  she 
was  determined,  that  she  never  would  marry  any 
man  bat  Klaas;  yet,  on  the  otiier  hand,  she  knew 
well  that  she  coiud  not  be  mistress  of  her  own  ac- 
tions nntil  she  was  twenty-five,  —  ax  long  years  to 
wait 

"  And  what,  Katrine,  if  Mynheer  iriUs  that  you 
ihall  marry  another  man  ?  " 

"  Then  will  I  not  marry  I " 

Klaas  shook  his  head,  for  well  he  know  how  severe 
the  law  was  upon  disobedient  daughters. 

As  for  Katrine,  she  loved  biro  daily  more  and 
OHne,  the  climax  being^ven  to  her  affec^on  when 
he  pot  the  broken  leg  of  the  stork  in  splints, — fbr 
in  Holland,  they  mend  the  slender  legs  of  the  tame 
ttorks  when  they  are  broken ;  and,  indeed,  these 
bomebold  friends  of  the  Hollanders  havo  been  seen 
with  wooden  l«|s,  eleganUy  tamed  and  painted. 

It  waa  in  Fei  >niary  that  confiision  fell  upon  both 
of  them ;  for,  one  fine  morning,  Katrine  was  shocked 
hy  K&ag  Mj^nbeer  Jan  Stooicen,  the  nnnsprecker, 
rtep  rather  gingerly  into  her  kitchen. 

This  aansprecker  is  a  sort  of  ofHeial  nndertaker, 
who  goes  from  house  to  house  of  the  friends  of  a 
dead  person,  announcing  the  decease.  He  is  not 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  being,  in  fact,  uniformed  in 
a  black  crape  cloak,  white  collar-bands,  and  a  three- 
cornered  hat ;  but  he  is  a  roan  of  some  education, 
some  tact,  and  it  frequenUy  happens  that  be  is  well- 
to-do  in  (he  world. 

Jan  was  known  to  be  fairly  rich. 

As  StocAen  entered  the  kitchen,  Katrine  thought 
tbat  her  cdd  Aunt  Bridgette  was  dead,  and  that  Jan 

fe^-  -  -   


had  come  with  the  news ;  but  the  next  moment  she 
was  undeceived,  for  he  smiled.  Noir,  when  the 
aansprecker  h  on  duty  he  never  smiles  ;  and  indeed, 
so  habitual  is  gravity  to  him,  that  asnsprcckers 
have  been  known  who  have  never  been  seen  even  to 
wrinkle  their  mouths. 

Jan  Stooken  smiled,  so  Katrine  was,  for  a  moment 
relieved ;  bnt  the  next  her  dismay  was  ti^mendcns, 
for  Jan  Stooken  produced  the  handkerohicf  of 
declaration. 

She  woold  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  told 
him  to  begone,  in  a  vdce  so  loud  that  it  brought 
poor  Klaas  up  to  see  what  was  ailing.  He  turned 
very  pale,  but  never  a  word  said  he. 

As  for  Jan  Stooken,  he  muttered  something 
about  Mynheer  Gratland,  and  he  took  his  de< 
parture. 

Katrine  and  Ktaas  were  now  desperate;  and  that 
night,  Mynheer  Gratland  heard  all  both  had  to  say, 

—  certainly  not  a  great  deal,  but  very  much  to  the 
purpose. 

Dutchmen  do  not  get  into  violent  raries ;  but 
when  it  is  remarked  that  mynheer  broke  his  pipe, 
the  reader  should  have  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
indignation  the  respectable  herring-individual  expe- 
rienced. 

And  the  words  "  cbari^  dog,"  and  "  mother- 
left,"  and  *■  orphan   beggar,"   were   heard  by 

Klaas. 

'  "I  will  never  come  to  this  house  again,"  mid 
Klaas,    until  I  am  rich." 

*'  Tbou  rich  ! "  cried  Gratland. 

"  Ay ;  and  do  thou  remember,  Katrine,  what  tlou 
hast  promised." 

**  Yes,  Klaas,"  said  the  giri,  submissively. 

And  Klaas  was  gone,  the  merchant  looking  after 
hiro;  while  Katrine  buried  her  fair  head  m  her 
bands. 

**  Katrine,  look  up ;  do  you  know  how  rich  Myn- 
heer Jan  Stooken  is  ?  " 

**  I  care  not  for  Jan  Stooken.** 

"  His  ancle,  who  was  a  diamond-cutter,  is  dead." 

**  I  want  no  diamonds.**  ' 

"Nay, — had  Klaas  been  rich  I  would  gladly 
seen  him  my  eon-in-Iaw,  for  he  is  well-behaved,  well- 
spoken,  and  a  shapely  man,  with  bright  brains ;  but 
what  is  a  man  without  he  has  monpy  ?  " 

"  He  is  Klaas,"  replied  Katrine,  and  in  a  voice 
which,  though  low  and  timtd,  had  a  something  in  it 
which  seemed  to  say  that  she  would  be  faithful. 

Klaas  did  not  leave  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  good 
workman,  and  soon  he  found  another  master,  he 
living  in  the  house  of  a  Friesland  widow. 

"  I H  bo  rich,"  be  said,  «  and  soon."  He  deter- 
mined, like  many  a  man  before  him,  to  get  rich  in  a 
hurry. 

He  paid  no  attention  to  the  Dutch  widow  when  she 
swd  to  bim,  "You  are  wasting  your  young  day^, 

—  wait  nntil  my  H^ippa  comes,  and  I  warrant  * 
year  heart  shall  beat.    Wait  nntil  the  time  fbr  Uie 
spring  Friesland  cream  and  egg*,  which  come  with 
her." 

Klaas  thought  very  little  of  Fhillippa  and  ber 
Friesland  farmeries,  —  his  heart  was  only  large  _ 
enough  to  contain  Katrine. 

Now,  the  widow  knew  Mynheer  Stooken,  and, 
thinking  him  a  man  fitted  for  her  second  luisiband, 
she  was  very  amiable  with  bim,  and,  as  a  menus  of 
leading  him  on  to  think  of  a  hsndkercbief  in  her  di- 
rection, she  talked  about  ber  lodger  Klafi«  and  her 
niece  Fhillippa  after  the  most  tender  fashion  ;  and 
as  Stooken,  with  the  tenacity  of  a  Dutch  donkey, 
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bad  quite  made  op  hii  thnr  mind  that  Katrine  shonld 
be  his,  he  had  no  qnalnu  of  conscience  in  dstennin- 
ing  to  pull  Katrine  and  Klus  apart,  no  mattar  at 
.  vhat  cost. 

Ill  due  course  FhilUppa  came  with  her  early 
spring  farm-produce;  and  the  honest  vidow  said  so 
much  that  Stooken  carrnd  a  very  damaging  tale  to 
Mynheer  Gradand,  who  was  enabled  to  hdd  the 
fbUowmg  convenation  with  his  daughter :  — 

"  Ha,  a  fine  lover  have  we  in  Ktaaa  1 " 

"How  so,  father?" 

**Wby,  he  has  forgotten  yon,  Katrine,  and  will 
marry  Pbillipp^  the  Friesland  maid,  and  mece  to 
Vrow  Klapel,  with  whom  be  liTes." 

She  looked  up  and  smiled. 

*'No,"sbesBiU 

"  Nay ;  I  have  the  news  from  a  sore  hand." 
"  No,"  Hud  Katrine ;  and  her  steadftsfe  bead  once 
more  fell  orer  her  intonninaiUe  knittiiw. 
"No I"  was  the  word. 

Here  is  what  happened.  Hie  FriesUnd  milk-and- 
bntter  girl,  sure  enough,  arrived  one  day,  in  a  trek- 
achnyt, — the  Amsterdam  gondola, — laden  with 
her  farm  goods.  And  she  was  so  well  dressed  that 
no  doubt  FhilUppa  bad  heard  of  tbe  good-looking, 
melancholy-  young  carpenter,  Klaas.  Sfae  smil^ 
YBTy  frankly  when  Vrow  Kiapel  introduced  her; 
and  after  sitting  in  tbe  room  for  three  minutes,  she 
went  out,  to  return  in  five,  we&ring  her  gold  head- 
plaque.  > 

Klaas  did  not  even  know  the  meaning  of  this 
manoeuvre,  and  did  not  at  alt  understand  the  vrow's 
reproaches,  which  she  heaped  npon  him  next 
day. 

Now  Fbillii^  meant  mabtimony.  Tbe  ^Is  of 
Friesland  wear  a  sort  of  forehead  helmet,  iniicb  is 
covered  with  stretched  lace  (often  liaa  head-plaque 
may  be  seen  in  a  Dutch  ^teon  in  the  London 
Docks).  The  best  one  is  generally  of  sheet  gold, 
and  ia  handed  down  reli^oosly  mm  mother  to 
daughter.  Hie  every-day  nelmet,  if  we  may  gne 
the  ornament  that  name,  is  of  iron,  or  even  tin. 
When  a  Frieslander  maiden  wishes  to  intimate  that 
she  accepts  a  lover,  she  leaves  the  room,  and  puts 
on  the  gold  plaqoe.  This  is  what  FhilUppa  did; 
for  no  doubt  she  brought  the  gold  ornament  from 
home  on  purpose  to  wear  it ;  but  Klaas,  thou^^h  he 
had  lived  at  the  Ehgue  all  his  life,  knew  nothmg  of 
the  custom^  and  Pbnuppa  was  very  moch  dlstrewed 
when  she  and  Vraw  Kl^wl  were  akme.  Strange 
to  sajr,  die  considered  she  had  been  ill-used.  In 
ftct.  It  is  posnble  Vnnr  Klapel  had  gone  &b  length 
of  informing  her  niece  that  Klaas  was  dybg  for 
marriage,  in  consequence  <^  having  seen  her  ^loto- 
graph. 

Fbillippa  vowed  she  would  be  revenged. 
And  when  Katrine  and  Klaas  met,  she  had  only 
to  took  in  his  fiuM,and  she  said,  "I  knew  Klaas  was 

.  true." 

"  To  you, — how  could  I  not  be  ?  " 
And  as  Katrine  saw  evidently  ber  Klaas  knew 
nothing  of  Fhitlippa's  intentions,  like  a  wise  lassie 
she  did  not  enlighten  him  on  the  point. 

When  next  Fbillippa  arrived  with  a  cargo  of 
*farm  affairs,  Klaas  saluted  ber  civilly  enougl^  and 
he  was  quite  amazed  when  she  called  him  a  "mon- 
ster !  **  and  bunt  into  immediate  tears. 
"  I  will  call  your  aunt,"  sud  he. 
"Do, — wKtch ! »  replied  FhilUppa. 
But  when  he  offered  to  cany  fav  tabs,  sfae  called 
him  an  angel,  and  said  he  nugbt  kiss  her,  which  ac- 
tion he  pemumed  in  a  very  grave  and  passionless 


style.   FhilUppa  bunt  once  more  into  irrepnssihfe 
tears. 

Heaawhile,  KUaa  was  determined  to  be  rich  aQ 
of  a  sudden.  One  night,  Vrow  Klapel  marked  him 
give  a  great  letp^  and  utter  an  exclamation ;  and 
next  day  he  brought  home  a  white  tulip,  which  be  told 
the  vrow  wotdd  blossom  in  two  montlu'  time.  And 
tbereupMi  he  bmn  daily  to  saix  certain  Strang 
tiqneci,  with  which  he  earefblly  watend  this  aaid 
tulip 

"Katriiw,''siidbe,"Ithinfcwe  dull  grow  ridi  , 
soon." 

"  How  BO  ?  " 

"  What  if  I  grow  a  bine  tulip  ?  " 

"  A  blue  tuUp,  Klaas  t— 't  would  be  wovdi  ten 
thousand  flcnins.  Never  was  a  blue  tuUp 
seenl" 

''Katrine,  if  I  have  a  bkM  tulip,!  will  take  the 
mmey  to  mynheer,  and  he  will  say,  *  Hub  Dnti^ 
man  is  dever ;  he  bath  made  more  money  in  a  year 
than  I  in  ten;  he  shall  be  my  son.'" 

"But  what  makes  you  think  of  die  fafaie 
tulip?" 

Klaas  shook  his  head,  —he  was  too  Dutch  to  teli 
even  Katrine  that  secret 

And  yet  it  was  a  very  umple  one.  A  pg  in  the 
market  bad  been  condemned  as  bad  meat,  because 
the  bones  were  blue;  whereupon  the  owner  ex- 
plained bow  tixe  pig  bad  eaten  blue  dye  tbe  «e^ 
before  be  was  kilted.  Foor  Klaas  bad  argned  to 
biuuelf,  if  the  blue  dye  got  into  tbe  pig's  bones  and 
made  them  Uue  in  a  wAk,  perhaps  bine  dye  would 
make  a  white  tulip  Uue  in  a  month  or  two.  "  And 
the  Horticultural  Socie^  would  pay  me  so  weU,"  he 
argued, "  that  I  coold  prove  to  mynheer  that  I  am 
a  clever  MLow."  x 

"Katrine  1  Katrine  I "  be  cried  one  night,  «h^ 
they  met  while  she  was  marketing,  "the  tulip  is 
conunginto  flower,  —  and  th^tips  of  the  leavea  are 
blue, —  a  sweet  sky-blue  1 " 

"O  Klaas  I" 

But  next  night  he  did  not  show  his  &ce.  He  had 
^ne  home  to  find  his  tulip  drooping,  and  next  day 
It  was  dead.  He  opened  the  bud,  and  tlie  leaves 
were  blue.  So  be  knew  bow  to  make  a  blue  tulip, 
which  was  a  fortune  in  itself;  but  be  must  wut  un- 
til next  year  (for  now  the  tulip  blossoming  was  over 
for  tbe  season) ;  and,  meanwhile.  Mynheer  Jan 
Stooken  might  be  very  trying. 

Honest,  simple-hearted  BJass  had  not  the  fiuntert 
idea  that  his  tulip  bad  been  tbe  ^etim  of  fbnl  play. 
How  it  came  to  die  the  reader  may  learn  from  these 
ftcts. 

"Ha!"  said  Phillip;  "a  white  tulip,  eb?  Aunt 
Klapel ! — and  fmAer!  "So,  —  my  rival  shall  never 
take  that  victory." 

Whereupon  she  poured  a  very  hot  cup  of  tea  up- 
on tbe  roots,  and  the  poor  tiuip  was  scalded  to 
death,  without  any  ago  of  the  cruelty  becoming  vis- 
ible on  tbe  surface. 

As  the  summer  progressed,  poor  Klaas  was  stiD. 
determined  to  grow  suddenly  rich.  One  fine  day. 
Coster  and  Co.,  the  great  diamond-cutters  of  Aat- 
aterdam,  received  a  visit  from  Klaas,  who,  laying 
twenty  florins  down  before  one  of  tbe  foremen,  sud, 
"I  pray  you  tell  me  when  diamonds  are  found,  and 
here  are  twenty  florins,  for  I  may  be  lucky,  as  gold- 
dimeTa  aro,  and  find  one  as  laige  as  a  |NgeMi*s  tgt" 

He  looked  up  very  much  surprised  to  see  tbe 
diamond-cutters  laugh ;  and  he  and  his  twenty  dw- 
ins  went  home  as  they  came. 

Not  a  word  had  Katrine  beard  about  tbe  diamond 
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project,  —  ibr  lie  knew  enoogli  of  the  Jewels  to  be 
aware  that  tb^  came  from  abroad.  Oe  knew  she 
would  oppoBB  ha  leaving  &>Uand. 

Still  UM  snmmer  went  on ;  wid  when  July  came, 
the  Vrow  Kl^el  was  once  more  startled  by  seeing 
her  lodcer  imite  his  knees. 

"  Obi "  she  heard  him  bmj,  •*  if  Heaven  is  good, 
and  wfll  send  me  the  fint  frnit  of  this  year^  &b- 
erjl" 

And  DOW  Fhillippa  learnt  that  Klaas  was  oflen  on 
the  dunes,  or  dykes,  which  keep  out  the  sea  from 
Holland.  No,  —  Vrow  Klapel  could  not  tdl  what 
his  object  was  in  guii^  at  the  sea.  Sometimes  be 
took  a  fiahiog-boat  and  was  away  for  hours. 

Soon,  that  exciting  time  in  Holland,  the  arrival 
cf  the  first  herrings  of  the  season,  was  duly  expect- 
ed. Here,  in  England,  we  have  no  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  henii^  in  Holland. 

The  King  gives  evoy  year  five  hundred  florins  for 
the  first  tme  North  Saa  herring  which  ia  brought 
him. 

Poor  Elaas's  idea  was  to  catch  a  chance  North 
Sea  herring;  albeit  he  knew  that  the  fish  was  not 
found  in  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

"If,"  tiiought  he,  "Mynheer  Gratland  did  but 
know  I  bad  cai^ht  the  first  herring  of  the  year,  he 
would  sa^  I  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  it  would  be  as 
good  as  riches, — to  say  nothing  of  the  five  hundred 
florins." 

Katrine  was  tdd  nothing  about  the  herring, — 
bat  she  knew  he  was  plotting;  because  he  ktwed 
her  only  once  when  they  patted,  upon  her  return 
from  market,  and  at  the  dark  cenwr  near  Mynheer 
&atUnd's  boose. 

^addenly,  all  Amsterdam  was  excited,  as  much  as 
e^^et  a  cHjr  cotild  be  flustered,  by  the  news  that 
the  first  faemng  of  tiie  year  had  been  oaogfat  in  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  —a  real  North  Sea  herring ;  and  that 
it  was  to  be  taken  in  state  to  the  King,  at  hie  palace 
at  the  Hague,  after  the  fonnalities  m  tJio  maaAxt- 
place. 

And  who  caught  it  ?  "  was  asked  on  eveiy  ride. 
"  One  Klaas  Steen,  a  carpenter." 

But  something  went  wrong,  Katrine  knew, 
because  he  did  not  show  himself  tiiat  evening;  and 
his  absence  was  the  more  hard  to  bear,  because  the 
market-people  were  so  merry  with  some  joke  about 
"new  herring." 

"  Thy  Klaas  is  a  fine  fool,"  said  her  father,  when 
she  reached  home.  '*Bien  hath  he  been  exciting 
the  city  with  a  fish  winch  he  did  declare,  witli  many 
others  also,  to  be  the  fiist  true  herring  brought  this 
year  to  i^and, — and  lol  'tis  an  English  pilchard. 
And  I  have  heard,  also,  of  his  blue  tulip.  Mark 
me  !  he  is  a  fool ;  and  be  prepared  to  marry  Myn- 
heer Stooken  in  three  fiur  moons'  tiow  finwi  this 
date." 

"I  love  Klaas,"  she  said,  and  then  became  ri- 
lent. 

And  then  she  sent  him  this  message,  written,  — 

"  It  was  for  my  sake,  and  I  love  thee  better,  if 
poesible ;  and  I  will  wait  for.thee  all  my  life." 

Ha  1  but  she  had  to  wut  only  three  weeks. 

That  same  night,  Amsterdam  saw  an  excited  man 
rushing  into  the  ma^et-plaoe,  and  shooting,  "  The 
]Enifb.&hI  theknife-fisbl" 

Uen  and  women  tomed  pale  at  those  words,  ter- 
rible to  a  Hollander,  bnt  fortunately  incomprehensi- 
ble to  an  Englishman  until  expLuned. 

"When  people  saw  that  the  speaker  was  the  man 
who  had  fished  a  [abhard  and  thoi^t  it  a  herring, 
tiiey  said, "  He  is  mad,  poor  youth  P 


And,  in  sober  earnest,  they  would  have  preferred 
rather  that  the  man  should  be  mad  than  that  his 
news  was  true. 

"I  tell  yon  all,  —  the  kiufe-fish  has  ooue  upon 
the  piles,  and  the  sea  will  be  npon  us  if  we  do  not' 
woric,  and  work  well  I " 

TUs  time  Klaas  was  right;  his  flninne  was  made, 
and  the  hopes  of  Mynheer  Aansprecker  Jan  8boA~ 
en  were  blighted  forever. 

All  the  worid  knows  that  Holland  is  saved  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  through  immense 
dunes,  or  dykes,  which  edge  the  coast,  and  which 
are  faced  on  the  sea-tide  by  a  bnple  row  of  piles. 
About  twenty  years  since,  it  was  discovered,  and  the 
discovery  was  for  some  days  a  disaster  greater  than 
any  which  ever  fell  upon  the  Netherlands,  that  a 
sharp-shelled  boring  mollnsk  was  cutting  into  the 
piles  which  kept  out  the  sea, — cutting,  m  millionB 
opon  miltioDS.  A  man  of  science  disomred  a  rem- 
edy, and  Hdland  was  saved.  Bnt  ever  rince  the 
knifb-fish— asthe  common  people  call  it  with  rin- 
gular  appn^ateness  —  has  been  the  great  fear  of 
the  Dutch,  and  its  appearance  has  been  watched 
for  very  closely,  rince  the  sooner  its  destruction  is 
commenced,  ue  less  danger  is  likely  to  be  the 
result. 

This  time  Klaas  had  done  a  tme  thing.  He  had 
discovered  a  colony  oC  knife-fiah,  and,  no  doubt,  his 
well-timed  discovery  may  have  prevented  an  innn- 
dation.  Certainly  it  saved  a  large  expenditure  of 
public  money. 

The  rest  may  be  guessed.  The  municipality  be- 
stowed a  heavy  reward  upon  Klaas ;  and  Mynheer 
Gratland,  the  mean  biped,  was  'proud  to  be  seen 
walking  with  him. 

**  Tmo  wast  ever  a  genius,"  sud  he ;  and  as  thou 
wilt  Botm  be  my  son,  I  pray  thee  let  me  share  any 
plan  yon  may  find  to  grow  rich  in  a  day." 

"  Nay,"  said  Klaas ;  1  have  had  enough  <ii  grow- 
ing rich  in  a  day,  and  I  vriO  live  in  peace,  —  good 
day,  Phillippar' 

This  to  her,  as  she  passed. 

"  Know,  traitor  1 "  cried  she,  "  I  will  not  marry 
thee, — I  am  to  be  the  wifb  of  Mynheer  Jan  Stook- 
en." 

"  May  he  live  a  hundred  years !  "  said  Klaas,  still 
without  the  faintest  idea  that  Fhillippa  had  ever 
wiriied  to  many  him. 

"  A  hundred  T'cais  I "  cried  she.  **  O  you  ma- 
liciouB  monster  I "  And  she  flonneed  off. 

But  Klaas  would  not  live  in  the  same  house  mSt 
Herr  Gratland. 

And  things  prospered,  and  Katrine  was  peaceful, 
— happy ;  and,  no  doubt,  some  day  the  young  men 
who  on  Christmas  Eve  shall  carry  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  will  arrange  to  take  supper  with  the 
Burgomaster  Klaas  Steen  and  Vrow  Kataine.  And 
be  assured  they  will  be  heartily  welcome. 

As  it  is,  every  Christmas,  Klaas,  Katrine,  and  the 
little  Dutch  men  and  women  who  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  them,  stand  in  a  group  on  the  ice,  looking 
fairly  towards  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  as  its  white, 
pure  lig^t  fidls  upon  their  gentle,  grave,  contented 
ttcee. 
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PBorac  who  are  fbnd  ct  dividing  homaa  crea- 
tures by  process  of  simple  dichotomy  into  two  class- 
es, Taryiog  according  to  the  variation  in  the  [princi- 
ple divinon,  mignt  perhaps  find  a  more  Ngnift- 
euit  dasrifieation  uan  many  whiidi^iey  ad<^  if 
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they  should  Bepsrate  the  world  into  those  vho  make 
plans  and  thoee  who  do  not.  Such  a  division  would 
have  a  real  root  in  nature,  and  would  tell  us  in  a 
single  phrase  ever  m  ma.By  tbiogB  about  the  persons 
thus  arranged.  It  is  agreed  that  the  wiU  is  pracU- 
call^r  tho  most  important  of  the  energies  of  the 
mind,  because  more  than  an/  other  quahty  it  deter- 
mine!) the  usefulness  to  a  man  himself,  as  well  as  to 
his  neighbors,  of  all  the  rest  of  him.  Now  we  can 
nowhere  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  stren^h  and 
other  properties  of  the  will  than  in  considenog  the 
attitude  taken  with  respect  to  plans.  Does  a  man 
make  them,  or  does  he  drift  through  life  without 
them  ?  O^nce  made,  are  they  his  masters,  or  ,does 
he  yet  retain  a  hand  over  them  ?  or  does  tho  mas- 
'  tery  alternate,  to  the  torment  of  all  his  days  ?  How 
much  effort  does  it  need  to  form  a  plan,  and  how 
maeh  to  draw  him  away  from  the  plan  thiat  he  has 
formed  ?  In  answering  these  questions  you  fathom 
your  friend's  will  to  its  very  lowest  deptlu. 

Obvioasly,  too,  a  study  of  his  plans,  or  his  want  of 
them,  reveals  much  else  that  is  good  for  one  to 
know ;  whether  ho  makes  them  rapidly  or  tardily, 
whether  after  a  broad  and  penetrating  survey  or 
only  after  a  single  glance  over  the  fscts,  whether  he 
is  pleased  to  reach  a  conclusion  or  is  restless  and  un- 
happy under  it,  —  all  these  points  shed  floods  of 
tight  upon  character,  its  prudence,  insight,  and  gen> 
eral  practicablenes?.  People  oflen  stady  character 
in  an  abstract  and  inferential  way.  They  take  a 
hint  or  two  from  this  or  that  casual  circumstance, 
and  then  construct  the  rest  from  this  too  slight  foun- 
dation, ai  learned  zoologists  restore  extinct  creatures 
from  a  tooth.  Nothing  b  so  easy  to  do ;  no  concla- 
sion  is  so  hard  to  expel  from  the  mind  as  one  tliua 
ftmned,  and  none  commonly  so  riullow  and  delu- 
sive. It  is  trae,  that,  as  philosophers  constancy 
enjoin  upon  us,  we  must  needs  argue  from  the  known 
and  ascertainable  to  the  unknown ;  but  then  wc 
must  be  full^  certiGed  that  the  known  is  adequate  to 
bear  the  weight  we  put  upon  it  of  inference  to  the 
unknown,  and  that  we  do  not  mix  up  with  the 
ascertainable  and  ascertained  what  is  only  hypothet- 
ical and  inferred.  And  so,  in  reflecting  oif  Uie  char- 
acter of  acquaintances  or  intimates,  a  great  deal  of 
foolish  misinterpretation,  leading  to  all  manner  of 
social  vexations  and  mishaps,  would  be  averted  if 
people  would  follow  the  rignt  method,  and  observe 
a  man  simply,  not  in  imputed  motives  and  ci»ual 
humors,  nor  only  in  one  or  two  of  the  things  which 
he  does,  but  in  the  plans  which  he  forms,  and  the 
finnncEs  or  otherwise  with  which  he  staoks  to  them. 
Tlus  tiling  or  that  which  one  does  may  be  fortuitous, 
and  in  any  case  is  only  a  fragment,  not  to  be  judged 
rightly  except  in  its  relations  with  a  host  of  circum- 
stances that  are  difBcult  or  impo!«!ble  to  reach.  A 
plan,  on  the  contrary,  covers  enough  ground,  in- 
cludes a  sntfiuient  quantity  of  motive  and  at<piration, 
stretches  far  enough,  to  lay  open  a  complete  set  of 
facts  about  the  person  who  haa  formed  it.  Here  the 
motives  are  tolerably  patent,  and  you  are  sure  that 
they  are  genuine  and  characterlatic,  not  merely  the 
casual  prompting  of  the  hour  or  single  incident; 
because,  though  all  men  are  constantly  liable  to  be 
drawn  aside  from  their  own  nature  by  accident  or 
mistake,  everybody  constructs  his  future  course  as 
he  would  wish  it  to  be ;  and  what  a  man  wishcH  is 
a  better  test  of  his  nature,  from  a  friend's  point  of 
view,  than  any  other.  The  world,  of  course,  is 
mainly  or  entirely  concerned  with  what  he  does,  as 
is  the  friend  too,  upon  occasion. 

If  it  were  possible  to  sum  up  the  miseries  which 


have  come  to  men  from  excess  of  plan,  and  the  mis- 
eries which  have  sprung  from  defect  of  plAs,  it  would 
probably  be  very  diiBcuIt  to  strike^  a  Dalanee.  We 
all  of  us  know  people  who  go  to  (Utber  eactreiDe,— 
those  whose  life  is  one  long  procen  of  drifting,  and 
their  antitypes  whose  ways  are  drawn  ia  fiamewtirt 
of  iron.  One  can  hardly  tell  who  of  the  two  is  the 
more  luckless,  —  the  man  who  lives  from  band  to 
mouth,  not  merely  in  matters  of  money,  but  in  pm^ 
pose,  project,  and  work  done ;  or  the  other  who.  Sat 
want  of  tact  and  pliancy,  misses  oppcMrtonity,  and 
fails  to  fit  in  with  the  thoosand  odd  occasions  which 
circumstances  present,  but  for  which  his  plan  of  cast- 
iron  has  made  no  allowance.  In  each  caae  there  is 
tremendous  waste.  Only  the  irresolute  anforeseeing 
person  knows  the  misery  of  his  own  case.  To  the 
bystander  he  is  usually  a  spectacle  plea&anUy  ridic- 
ulous. He  is  an  amusement  to  his  fiieads,  a  half- 
humorous  plague  to  those  who  have  to  liv«  with  him 
or  work  with  him;  but  to  himself  lie  ia  more  often 
than  not  a  serious  torment.  To  find  food  firddsta 
and  mateiial  lor  mental  disputation  whoever  two 
courses  are  open,  only  one  of  which  you  can  fallow, 
seems  to  be  tne  temper  proper  to  the  hero  of  a  farce. 
Yet  in  fact  it  is  more  terrible  than  farcical  to  tfae 
hero  himself  to  have  to  doubt  and  ponder  and  deep- 
ly deliberate  which  of  two  trains  he  shall  take,  which 
of  two  routes  will  suit  him  best,  which  of  half  a  doz- 
en tasks  he  shall  set  about  first,  which  ol  two 
schemes  of  life  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  time, 
the  scope  of  his  own  faculties,  the  range  of  his  own 
opportunities.  Unless  he  is  a  mere  good-for-noth- 
ing, which  on  the  whole  very  few  men  are,  this  in- 
decision atllicts  its  victim  as  much  as  if  it  were  a 
severe  bodily  sickness.  The  loss  of  time,  fiiat  in.  the 
process  of  deliberation,  and  nezt'in  thep  intervrfS^j^ 
tween  decision  and  action,  the  wofal  attrittoii  of 
energy,  and  the  general  towerii^  of  moral  tone, 
overwhelm  a  man  who  has  any  conscience,  and 
among  his  fellows  he  moves  as  one  with  a  nngle  leg 
and  a  single  arm.  His  weakness  is  patent,  and  the 
world,  with  no  will  of  lus,  soon  finds  oat  Um  skele- 
ton. 

The  weakness  of  tlie  over-provident  people  is  less 
visible.  To  the  careless  outer  eye  they  are  worthy 
of  the  admiration  and  envy  of  all  men.  It  is  majea- 
tic  never  to  be  in  doubt,  never  to  halt  between  two 
desires,  never  to  turn  back,  nor  even  dream  of  turn- 
ing back,  after  putting  the  hand  to  the  ploug^h.  No 
wonder  that  earnest  novelists,  espocislfj  if  they  be 
of  the  more  eager  and  less  ccmcentred  aex,  tiu  to 
this  type  for  tbar  heroes.  To  be  able  to  make  up 
one's  mind  in  a  trice,  and  then  to  be  h(HTibly  un- 
happy if  anything  intervenes  to  hinder  instant  ac- 
tion upon  one's  resolution,  is  a  temper  for  gods.  A 
man  ot  this  stamp  marches  through  life  like  the  loco- 
motive of  an  express  train  along  the  rails,  and 
weaker  brethren,  who  are  either  without  plaas  or 
else  only  mould  them  in  clay  or  India-rubber  look 
on  the  adamantine  creature  as  a  hypochondriac 
might  survey  a  prize-fighter  fresh  from  his  training. 
Yet  adamant  has  its  drawbacks.  First  of  all,  it  ta 
seldom  found  in  natures  of  tfae  finest  qaality.  In 
the  character  of  sweetest  savor,  of  delicacy,  coosid- 
eratenese,  and  humanity,  there  is  mostly  a  touch  of 
irresolution,  a  shade  of  unwillingness  to  fwm  ^m>s 
which  may  jar  with  the  little  m teres ts  and  little 
wishes  of  this  person  or  that,  as  moot  pUmr  are 
found  to  do  somehow  or  other.  There  b  a  z^|!KUty 
and  fixedness  about  a  plan,  if  you  intend  to  sQek  to 
it,  from  which  nea  odthe  finest  <^ibra  we  apt  to 
,  shrink ;  it  worte  hw  pemiqliiqil7)  is  lap  i^Bive, 
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for  a  miod  Trith  a  larking  sym'pathy  for  Tagaencfla 
in  the  outlines  of  a  purpose. 

Again,  anybody  with  a  natural  propensity  towards 
a  planned  life  isprctty  sure  to  be  deeply  penetrated 
with  egotism.  Even  those  who  make  plans  for  the 
good  of  other  people,  as  some  of  the  most  ^otistic 
of  human  beings  are  immensely  fond  of  doing,  not 
nncomiaonl^  pUKS  their  own  penonality  in  every 
detui  and  item,  and  any  modification  m  the  plan 
which  wonld  get  rid  of  erer  n  little  of  this  would 
render  it  no  Mtter  tfaan  chaos  in^their  eyes.  The 
adamantine  person  is  seldom  amiable.  Considera- 
tion for  other  people  disturbs  symmetry  of  constrac- 
tion  and  consistency  of  execution  in  plane.  You 
have  made  your  arrangements  with' every  possible 
regard  in  anticipation  for  the  welt-being  ot  every- 
body concerned,  and,  this  being  done,  any  inter- 
Tu])tion,  ari<ting  cither  from  changed  circumstances 
or  from  independent  opinion  in  the  people  con- 
cerned, is  of  tlie  nature  of  an  in-elevancy,  of  which 
the  man  having  what  he  thinks  a  proper  respect  for 
his  onn  will  and  purpose  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
much  Scconnt.  Few  situations  that  the  world  offers 
are  more  miserable  in  their  kind  than  the  conjunc- 
tion in  marnagc,  in  business,  in  trips  of  pleasure,  of 
the  creature  of  plans  and  the  opposite  kind  of  per- 
son to  whom  a  plan  is  a  burden  and  a  terror.  The 
brass  pot  and  the  earthen  pot  floating  down  the 
stream  together  are  meet  types  of  such  a  pair,  clash- 
ing and  striking  against  one  another  at  every  tarn. 
The  one  who  would  fain  drift  .easily  from  circum- 
stance to  circumstance,  from  one  place  to  another, 
from  a  narrow  present  to  a  narrow  future,  is  a  fret- 
ting thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  other,  for  whom  the 
present  is  a  blank  unless  the  future  is  exactly  set- 
tled and  defined ;  and  the  latter  in  turn,  with  his 
Bcl^&ng  and  precision  and  detailedness,  lays  sore 
burdens  on  the  weaker  back  of  his  companion. 
Perhaps,  then,  it  is  better  to  have  a  fragment  of 
adamant  in  one's  composiUon  which  may  enlarge 
itself  on  fitting  occasions  than  to  be  encased  in  it. 

Above  all  tlunga,  it  is  needfiil  in  thu  world  th^ 
one  should  be  pnant  and  accommodating,  not  in 
principle,  but  ih  the  manner  of  its  application.  For 
duty  is  a  thing  of  difliculty  and  niceitess,  calling  for 
much  delicate  psnderating,  much  outlook  on  this 
side  and  on  that,  upon  many  circumstances  and  mu- 
table conditions.  Without  (Jils  a  man  who  simply 
"  sticks  to  his  principle,"  as  ho  calls  acting  on  the 
most  rouph  and  ready  or  most  convenient  interpre- 
tation of  it  that  offers,  ia  more  likely  than  not  to  run 
amuck  like  a  Malay,  imd  come  to  an  end  grievous 
to  himself  and  to  all  others  who  stand  iu  his  way. 
A  habit  of  fbrming  inflexible  plans  is  very  oflen  no 
more  than  a  neat  artifice  for  sbirkin^  a  laborious 
and  intenuiuable  procefi!<.  It  saves  the  trouble  of 
ezcamining  cases  of  conduct  as  they  arise,  and  to  a 
temperament  that  values  prompt  certainty  more  than 
the  certainty  of  being  as  ri^ht  as  careful  thought 
could  make  one,  it  is  no  smdl  gain  to  have  a  mmd 
made  up,  and  a  plan  ready  shaped  and  fixed,  in  the 
face  of  every  contingency  that  may  arise.    Just  aa 

Kople  are  said  sometimes  to  join  the  Church  of 
>me  for  certainty's  sake,  surrendering  the  right  of 
private  judgment  by  one  tremendous  act  of  private 
judgment,  so  an  indolent  waverer,  working  himself 
up  by  colossal  effort,  not  seldom  settles  hts  plan  in 
reference  to  a  set  of  difllcultics  before  him,  and  then 
adheres  to  it  in  spite  of  alteration  of  circumstances, 
just  as  though  it  rested  on  reason,  and  not  on 
a  stubhornneES  originally  boro  of  conscious  weak- 
ness. • 
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'  3  "I  feared  tbe  pitiless  rocks  of  ocean, 

80  the  great  sea  rose,  and  then 
Caat  me  from  ho-  frieodlf  txMoin 
On  Uu  pltUeN  hsarti  uT  dicd.-' 

Ul38  Pboctciu 

The  room  was  dimly  light«l  by  a  low  fire  and  a 
tallow  candle,  and,  besines  ita  usual  stufTjr  aitd 
dru^y  atmc^phere,  Mrs.  Denb^h  was  conacions  of 
a  smell  of  state  tobacco,  emanating  apparently  from 
the  great  arm-chair,  where  sat,  in  an  easy,  lounging 
attitude,  a  tall,  powerfully  made  man,  dressed  in  a 
loosely  fitting  sbimtiog-jacket.  Starting  up  as  Mrs. 
Denbigh  entered,  he  displayed  a  bronzed  and  red- 
dened face  set  in  a  rough  mate  of  beard  and  hair, 
and  a  pair  of  gloveless  hands,  toil-seamed  and  weath- 
er-beaten. Mrs.  Denbigh  might  well  stand  still, 
half  alarmed  at  this  uncivilized  apparition  ;  and  the 
stranger  also  looked  somewhat  surprised,  as  if  the 
fair  vision  before  him,  in  sweeping  black  velvet 
robes,  with  heavy  silver  pendants  on  the  round 
throat  and  in  the  small  ears^  were  not  quite  what 
he  had  expected  the  doctor'a  wife  to  be.  In  anothw  * 
second  he  bowed  with  a  sadden  courteous  gestore, 
which  asBored  Blsie  that  he  was' not  the  ra^ah  he 
looked,  and,  with  a  frank,  pleasant  voice,  the  tones 
of  which  were  much  more  civilized  than  his  appear- 
ance warranted,  he  stud,  "I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  am 
afraid  I  have  come  at  a  most  inconvenient  moment. 
Mr.  Denbigh  is  not  at  home,  I  am  sorry  to  find  V  " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Denbigh,  standing  herself,  and 
not  asking  him  to  sit,  as  she  still  felt  somewhat  ner- 
vous ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  in  London ;  bat  we 
expect  him  home  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day^  at 
latest.    Could  you  leave  any  message  ?  " 

"Thanks,  —  no.  I  fancy  you  can  tell  me  what 
4I  want  to  know  as  well  as  he  could ;  it  ia  only  Cap- 
tun  Clavering's  address." 

Elsie  gave  a  great  start,  as  well  she  might  Her 
first  wild  idea  was,  that  this  stranger  was  bent,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  on  paining  and  iostilting 
her  by  a  cruel  joke.  Next  moment  she  was  able  to 
consider  that  he  might  be  some  old  friend  of  her 
first  husband,  who  did  not  know  that  Philip  Den- 
bigh's wife  had  been  Herbert  Claverin^s  widoir. 
Sudden  shame  assailed  her,  as  if  she  had  done  some- 
thing wron;7  and  disgraceful  which  was  ou  the  point 
of  l^ing  discovered;  her  intense  desire  to  be  quit 
of  her  visitor  nerved  her  to  answer,  collectedly, 
"You  don't  know,  then,  that  he  was  in  the  Ame- 
thyst, which  was  lost  seven  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Exactly ;  tliat 's  the  man.  When  we  parted  at 
Auckland,  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Denbigh  was  hia 
{^atest  friend,  and  that  if  I  should  chance  at  any 
time  not  to  know  his  address,  it  was  a  sure  find  to 
come  and  look  him  up  here.  He  is  a  gtasA  cbnm  of 
mine.  I  dare  say  my  name  is  fiiiniliar  to  yon,  — 
Josiah  Smith." 

There  came  before  Mrs.  Denbigh's  mind  a  sen- 
tence ia  poor  Herbert's 'fitst  letter,  in  which  he  men- 
tioned having  given  a  passage  in  the  Amethyst  to  a 
certain  acquaintance,  bearing  this  namf,who  wished 
to  make  his  way  to  New  Zealand.  S!  ame,  distress, 
the  fear  of  Philip's  jealous  anger,  and  tue  horrible 
awkwardness  of  her  situation,  were  all  forgotten  in 
the  chance  of  questioning  one  who  had  been  with 
her  husband  so  shortly  before  his  death.  She  eage^ 
ly  exclaimed,  — 

"  O  yes,  I  do  know  yonr  name.  Did  yon  not  sail 
in  the  Amethyst?   And  was  it  long  before  the 
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shipwreck  that  you  parted  ?  You  know  she  was 
wrecked." 

It  was  the  Btranger's  torn  to  look  sorprised : 
*<0f  course  she  was,  the  wretched  tub  I  not  fit  to 
send  a  d<^  to  sea  in,  let  alone  CbrisUan  seals.  It 
was  I  who  was  with  'ClaveriDg  on  the  island ;  and 
after  we  got  to  New  Zealand  we  parted,  and  I  have 
never  heard  from  him  since.  As  bis  good  luck  would 
have  it,  the  mail  steamer  for  htmie  started  the  very 
day  we  landed,  and  he  would  go  off  in  her  widiout 
wuting  even  to  buy  new  clothes.  It  seem*  to  me," 
wound  up  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  pleasant  smile,  *'  that 
we  are  at  crosa-purpoecs  somehow." 

Whence  comes  the  marvellous  strength  which 
springs  up  in  the  human  heart  in  times  of  intense 
cmotiou  ?  Who  has  not  felt  the  numbness  which 
comes  over  the  soul  at  such  moments,  leaving  us 
free  to  act,  but  taking  away,  for  tbo  time,  all  power 
of  feeling  ?  It  was  thus  wiUi  Elne  Denbigh.  While 
she  never  doabted  that  she  was  on  the  brink  of  some 
awful  discovery,  she  was  not  comdous  of  any  keen 
goffering,  bat  acted  her  part,  as  one  often  does  in 
dreams,  taking  everytUng  with  a  stolid  calmness, 
and  looking  at  herself  from  the  outside,  as  it  were, 
•all  the  ticne,  vaguely  wondering  at  the  whole  posi- 
tion and  at  her  own  composure. 

lifer  soft  voice  was  even  more  subdued  and  quiet 
than  ever  as  she  said,  "  Will  you  sit  down  ?  I  do 
not  understand  you  quite." 

She  seated  herself,  bringing  her  chair  close  to  the 
table  which  divided  them,  and  instinctively  leaning 
her  head  on  her  hand,  so  as  to  shade  her  face. 

"  Now  will  you  tell  me,  please,  about  yourself  and 
Hr.  Claverinir?  You  were  in  the  uupwreek,  I 
think  you  stua?" 

M  Queer,"  thought  Mr.  Soitb.  »  Mr.  Denbigh 
does  n't  gossip  much  to  his  wife  about  his  Irienw 
affairs.  1  suppose  I  am  in  for  it  now,  and  I  most  set 
her  curiouty  at  rest  before  she  will  take  the  trouble 
to  hunt  out  Claveriog's  address  for  me." 

"  I  should  think  I  was  \ "  he  answered,  aloud. 
"  Ah !  it  was  a  horrible  buuness !  I  hmte  yon  may 
never  see  anything  like  it,  Mrs.  Denln^" 

"  I  heard  it  was  a  fearful  storm." 

'*  You  may  say  that  Not  6t  to  talk  to  a  lady 
about  Then  came  I  can't  tell  you  how  many  hours' 
tossing  about  in  an  open  boat  Clavering  and  I, 
and  a  few  others,  in  such  a  sea !  It  is  of  no  use 
making  a  horrible  story  of  it  The  end  was,  that  in 
tbo  pitchy  darkness  we  drove  right  upon  a  rock,  and 
our  boat  was  smashed,  and  oat  went  we  I  Yah  I  it  is 
not  nice  to  ^nk  about,  even  now.  It  was  a  horrible 
night  that  I  spent,  clingiog  to  the  rock,  half  in  the 
water,  wondering  all  the  time  how  soon  I  should  be 
washeid  off,  and  whether  I  was  the  only  one  left 
alive.  When  morning  dawned  at  last,  there  was 
Clavering  near  me,  all  the  other  poor  fellows  gone ! 
We  were  on  a  long  reef  of  rock,  and  we  manned 
by  degrees  to  scramble  along  it  to  the  island,  which 
was  only  a  big  rock  itself.  We  had  nothing  to  eat 
but  seals,  which  are  not  dainty  food ;  but  somebb^ 
we  managed  to  keep  body  and  soul  tt^her  for 
more  than  two  years." 

lie  paused ;  but  there  was  no  word,  no  movement, 
on  the  part  of  the  listening  %ure  opposite.  He 
went  on:  — 

*■  We  were  canned  off  at  last  by  a  ship  from  New 
Zealand,  that  came  in  search  of  seals ;  and  then,  as 
I  told  yov,  we  sud  good  by  to  each  other,  and  I 
went  up  the  country,  and  Iferbert  Clavering  set  off 
home.  I  have  never  heard  from  him,  or  of  him, 
since.   Can  you  give  me  news  of  him  ?  " 


"  No,"  she  said ;  "  I  know  nothing  of  him.  I  can 
tell  yon  nothing.**  * 

**  Curious  I  Surely,  Mr.  Denbigh  must  have  seen 
him  since  he  came  borne  ?  I  know  oe  got  to  En^^tid 
all  right ;  at  least,  I  know  his  ahip  did,  for  I  chueed 
on  an  old  Times  long  afterwards,  and  saw  the  i%j 
of  her  arrival  mentioned.  The  14th  of  Janiury  it 
was.  —  this  identical  day  three  years,  by  the  hj." 

The  14th  of  January]  This  day  three  yean  I  Hie 
eve  of  her  wedding-day !  But  stjll  Elsie  teemed  to 
feel  nothing  and  to  resize  nothing.  One  qges^ 
she  must  aw.    She  could  not  look  beyond  it. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  she  said  again ;  and 
the  slow,  measured  voice  sounded  in  her  ears  strange- 
ly unlike  her  own.  "  But  will  yon  tell  me  one  thiw. 
1  have  heard  —  I  mean,  tbey  used  to  say  —  that  lu. 
Clavering's  wife  gave  him  a  ring  on  the  day  they 
parted.   Can  you  tell  me  if  he  ever  wore  it? 

"  0  yes !  Clarering  bad  a  ring,  —  a  veiy  nlii* 
able  ring,  —  a  ruby,  I  thick.  I  used  to  tell  Urn  it 
was  lucky  he  had  some  money  sewn  up  in  a  girdle 
round  his  waist,  when  we  were  caA  adrift ;  for  I 
believe  he 'd  have  stayed  away  from  home  ixtrer, 
rather  than  have  sold  that  ring  to  pay  his  passi^, 
poor  fellow  1  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  brighteoinf 
with  a  sudden  idea.  "  you  can  tell  me  where  to  fiin 
Mrs.  Clavering,  if  Clavering  himself  is  not  in  £ng- 
land." 

In  ohe  second  of  Ume  her  mind  surveyed  all  ^ 
circumstances  of  the  past  She  remembered  tke 
stranger,  whose  curious,  travel-stained  appearance 
had  struck  old  Isott ;  she  saw  before  ber  her  bos' 
band's  white,  scared  fece  on  the  bridal  morning ;  she 
thought  of  his  Airy  when  she  dncovered  the  fttal 
ring;  she  acted  over  in  her  fancy  the  scenes  <tf  Ui 
illness;  she  recalled  his  TariouBeccentrieitiei  of  rest- 
less, jealous  dread ;  and  she  never,  for  one 
doubted  the  abyss  of  guilt  and  misery  that  was  mi- 
.denly  openine  at  her  feet  She  knew  now,  Hat 
Herbert  had  landed  in  England  on  the  day  befbn 
li(!r  second  marriage ;  she  knew  that  be  would  nuii 
home  at  once ;  she  knew  that  he  wonld  not  peas  Ui 
old  friend's  door  without  stopping  for  a  moment,  if 
only  to  ask  where  sbe  was  ;  she  grasped  the  wfaole 
horrible  reality !  When  Mr.  Smith  b^ui  to  speak 
again,  his  voice  seemed  to  mix  with  the  distant  noiae 
made  by  the  romping  children,  and  both  sounds  be- 
came merged  in  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  —  the  sea 
which  had  spared  for  a  harder  fate  the  man  who  had 
loved  her,  and  whose  love  had  been  bis  doom.  Jut 
conscious  enough  to  know  that  cooscionsness 
leaving  her,  she  rose  hastily,  all  ber  powers  concen- 
trated on  the  effort  to  l^ve  the  room  while  she 
could ;  bat  she  found  the  floor  heainng  tmder  her 
feet,  and  fell  heavily  td  the  ground. 

At  the  sound  of  the  fall,  old  Isott  bounced  into  tbe 
room,  and  was  (juickly  followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter.  Mr.  Smith  had  promptly  raised  Mrs.  Den- 
bigh in  bis  arms,  and  stretched  ner,  insensible,  oa  the 
sofa. 

**  What  have  you  been  a  doing  of  to  her  ?  "  asked 
the  old  servant,  looking  fiercely  at  him,  as  she  turned 
her  miabrees's  head  to  meet  the  cold  air  from  die 
windowi  which  the  vicar  had  hastily  opened ;  "  an* 
other  telegraph  clerk  you  be,  I  war'nt,"  sbe  went  on 
muttering,  **  Drat  tliey  nasty  telegnphs.  I  eaa't 
think  how  gentlefolks  can  encoun^  sodi  thioj;^ 
as  if  bad  news  did  n't  travel  qmck  enoo^  by 
poet" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Carter;  Imt  I»tt 
incondstently  interrupted  her. 

"  Don't  ye  ask  'un,  ma'am,  for  goodness'  sake,  or 
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we  '11  never  bring  her  to.  Get  out  of  the  way  now, 
sir,  do  'ey ;  we  can't  bring  ber  nnind  not  till  we  'to 
■  got  her  to  oarselTea,  Mn.  Carter  and  me-" 

"  Stay,"  iaid  the  vicar,  "  I  had  better  carry  her  at 
once  ap  stairs.  She  hu  had  a  heavy  frU,**  be  said 
to  bis  wife,**  and  the  sooner  yon  Clobber  into  her 
bed  the  better." 

**  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  **  asked  the  vnlncl^ 
Smith. 

The  vicar  declined  his  help,  and,  lifting  poor 
Elsie,  carried  her  up  the  stairs,  bis  wife  ronning 
before  them  with  a  candle  to  prepMe  her  room. 
^ott  was  feltowine,  bnt  stopped,  bethinking  herself 
that  she  most  not  ^ave  the  lower  part  <^  vie  hotfse 
and  the  vicarage  children  to  the  mercy  of  this  evil- 
disposed  unknown. 

"  I  bad  better  go,  I  think,"  said  the  visitor.  "  I 
will  call  to  inqaire  for  Mn.  Denlugh  to-morrow. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Denbigh  may  be  back  by  that  time." 

"  You  can  please  rourself,"  said  wrtt,  rudely,  for 
she  was  very  angry,  though  Ae  hard^  knew  at  what 

Master  11  be  here  to-morrow,  please  the  powers, 
and  Tou  might  'a'  wuted,  whatever  your  business 
may  oe,  not  coming  a  fi^htening  my  poor  mimts  oat 

her  senses,  enoogh  to  giTO  ber  her  death." 

"  Bnt  I  do  asBore  yea,  my  good  woman,  I  have  n't 
the  least  idea  what  made  your  mistress  faint,"  said 
the  tormented  man,  goaded  into  self-defence.'  "  I 
do  assure  yon  I  never  said  a  word  that  could  annoy 
her.  I  onl^  came  to  ask  for  tbe  address  of  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  CneaA  oi  Mr.  Denbigh^  too, 

—  Captain  Clavering." 

Isott  had  bustled  to  the  window,  and  was  chmog 
tbe  sash,  but  at  these  words  she  turned  on  the 
speaker  like  a  tigress :  — 

**  And  who  be  yon,  I M  like  to  know,  coming  a 
torp^nting  my  poor  dear,  master  not  htm  to  see 
^er  her,  wi'  talking  aboofe  bar  dead  husband." 

"  Her  deitd  busbuid !  "  cried  Mr.  Smith,  aghast 

"What,  don't  ye  see  it  yet?  Sless  ye,  can't  ye 
see  even  yet  what 't  is  yon  're  gone  and  done  ?  I 
tell  ye,  Cap'n  Claverins  be  dead,  poor  gentleman  t 

—  drowaded,  uid  Mr.  l)enbigh's  wife  were  Cap'n 
ClaTering's  iridder.   Now  yon  know." 

The  vicar  came  hastily  down  stairs,  and  desired 
iBott  to  go  to  her  mistress,  adding  that  she  was 
recoverii^  her  consciouBness,  though  she  was  deadly 
cold. 

"  Anything  wrong  with  Denbigh  ? "  he  asked 
anxiously  of  tbe  stranger ;  hot  Mr.  Smith  did  not 
hear,  and  stood  staring  straight  before  him.  He 
started  when  Mr.  Carter  repe^ed  his  qnes^,  and 
said, in  a  iKpid,  bewildered  manner :  "I know  I  am 
in  the  way  here,  but  I  can't  help  it  Yotf  are  the 
demyman  of  the  parish,— are  yon  not?" 

"Tam,"  s^  the  vicar,  surprwed. 

*' And  a  magistrate?  Then  can  I  speak  to  you? 
I  am  sorry,  bnt  it  is  boainesB  of  frif^tfol  impor- 
tance." 

Mr.  Carter  went  into  the  drawin^room,  where  the 
children  were  clustered  tc^tber,  vaguely  exoited  and 
alarmed.  Hastily  directing  one  of  tbe  servants  to 
^  escort  them  to  tbe  vicarage,  he  returned  to  the  par- 
'  lor,  -when  the  unknown  still  stood  in  the  same  fixed 
I  attitude.  The  vicar  could  not  help  feeling  rather 
I  nervous,  especially  as  the  man's  first  act  was  to  close 
1  the  door  cvefuUy,  shutting  them  in  together  in  the 
,  dismal  little  room,  where  tbe  fire  had  nearly  burnt 

out,  and  the  candle  had  guttered         into  a 
I  plorahle  mass  of  half'inaltfld  tallow*  But  the  fiiM 
I  ""ord  be  sp^  enchained  die  vicar's  attentioo,  and 
'  the  two  sat  on  in  earnest  conversation  for  a  length 


of  time,  until  the  last  spark  of  fire  had  died  away 
and  tbe  cool  moonlight  fiUed  the  room.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  when  Aeir  conference  was  brought 
to  an  ead  by  the  stealthy  opening  of  the  door,  at  the 
sound  of  whidi  both  started  Kke  gc^ty  creatures. 
It  was  lbs.  Carter  who  came  in,  ber  fece  white  and 
scared  br  &e  dim  li^  of  the  cudle  which  she  car- 
ried. She  locked  with  mailed  surprise  at  tbe  stran- 
ger, and  then  at  her  hosbaud.  To  {he  latter  she 
sud,  "  Can  you  come  and  speak  to  me  one  minute  ?  " 
And,  when  they  were  in  the  passage,  she  went  on  in 
alow  voice:  — 

**  Can't  yon  get  rid  of  that  man  ?  I  had  no  idea 
he  had  been  closeted  with  you  all  this  time.  Wh^ 
can  yon  have  been  talking  about?  O  J<^,  has 
anything  dreadful  happens  ?  " 

"  I  wfll  tell  vou  by  and  by." 

•*  Shall  we  telegraph  for  Mr.  DenUgh  ?  " 

"  We  must  wait  till  the  morning.  The  tel^aph- 
office  does  not  <^n  till  seven  o'clock." 

His  wife  humed  back  to  tiie  room  where  poor 
Ehie  lay. 

"  I  had  better  go  now,"  said  Mr.  Smith ;  <*I  wiU 
call  at  your  house  in  the  course  of  tte  day ;  and 
meaowUle  I  bad  best  do  notiiing, — take  no  steps; 
don't  yon  think  so  ?  " 

**  By  all  means  do  nothing  until  we  aee  our  way 
more  clearly.  If,  on  making  inquiries,  we  should 
discover  that  the  poor  fellow  never  did  land  in  Eng- 
land, bnt  died  on  the  voyi^e,  —  which  may  be, 
though  it  is  odd,  if  so,  th^  we  never  heard  about  him 
from  any  one, — if  this  should  torn  out  to  be  the 
case,  why  then  nobody  hereabout  need  be  the  wiser, 
and  we  shall  save  gossip.  Let  your  inquiries  at  a 
distance  be  made  firet,  at  all  events.  And  I  should 
like  to  lay  it  all  before  Denbigh  to  begin  with." 

"Bealfy?"  exclumed  Mr.  Smith iritb  a  shmwd 
halPwmdering  ^nce  at  Mr.  CarterV&ce.  "  Yon 
would  like  to  by  it  before  —  Well,  we  can  talk  <^ 
that  to-morrow.   Grood  by." 

He  left  the  vicar  to  his  own  solitary  tbonghts. 
Melancholy  thoughts  they  were,  as  be  sat  1^  tite 
hearth  in  tbe  drawing-room,  where  the  servants  bad 
kept  up  the  fire,  ano  where  candles  were  burning. 
From  time  to  time  one  of  them  came  stealthily  in  to 
replenish  the  fire,  and  presently  they  brought  some 
tea;  and  then  a  ring  at  the  bell  announced  the 
nurse  who  had  been  sent  for,  and  finally  arrived  Mr. 
Soott,  to  whom,  for  tbe  time  being,  Mrs.  Carter  re- 
signed the  management  of  the  sick-room.  Soon 
attOBt  she  came  into  tbe  drawing-room,  .where  her 
husband,  uolaioiinK  at  her  white  looks,  wheeled  an 
armchair  to  the  fire  for  her,  and  hastraed  to  poor  her 
oat  a  reviring  cup  of  tea. 

"  How  is  Mn.  Denbigb  ?  " 

"  Very,  vevy  iU?  I  sm  afraid.  Her  state  is  so  un- 
natural that  it  terrifies  me.  Through  all  these  bourn 
she  has  not  once  spoken,  has  scarcely  moved,  and 
ia  as  cold  as  a  stone.  It  is  like  trying  to  warm  a 
corpse.  O  John,  what  is  it  ?  Whatever  it  is,  I 
bebeve  she  has  received  her  death-blow." 

"  She  bA  had  frightful  news.   It  is  a  lon^  story." 

And  then,  drawmg  his  seat  close  to  his  wife's, 
the  vicar  told  her  all  that  Mr.  Suuth  had  told 
him. 

Afler  the  first  exclamation  of  astonishment,  she 
listened  quite  silently,  with  none  of  the  questions  and 
comments  with  which  she  was  at  times  wont  to  try 
her  husband's  patience.  Loi^  after  he  had  ceased 
to  speak,  she  ranuned  looking  into  tbe  fire,  until  he 
began  again :  — 

There  are  three  tlui^  to  my  nundrVny  one  <tf 
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•which  maif  have  happened.  Ho  may  have  died  on 
the  voyage  ;  that  wo  can  easltv  ascertain.  Or,  com- 
ing borne  and  finding  poor  £lsle  married,  he  may, 
foolish! jr,  poor  young  fellow,  and  wrongly,  too,— 
)i:ive  resolvtid  to  keep  out  of  her  way,  and  never  let 
her  know  of  his  existence." 

*'  Not  like  Herbert  Clavering,"  said  Mrs.  Carter, 
shaking  her  head. 

The  third  conjecture  ia  the  woret  of  alt ;  but  I 
am  afraid  it  ia  the  most  probable.  Think  of  the 
tn-inendous  blow  of  findini;  her  married  again ;  he 
may  bavo  dusta-oyed  hims^." 

Mrs.  Carter  ahook  her  head  again,  but  did  not 
?peak.  Her  husband  said  impatiently :  "  You  al- 
wayn  have  an  idea  in  your  head ;  tell  met  Maryt 
what  you  think  ?  I  see  you  have  some  belief  about 
tiiin  matter." 

"  No,  no ;  indeed  I  have  not ;  wliat  grounde  have 
I  to  go  on  ?  Did  you  Bay  that  thia  man  was  quite 
sure  that  tlie  steamboat  reached  England? 

"  Yes ;  he  saw  the  date  of  her  arrival  mentioned 
in  a  newspaper ;  he  says  '  it  was  the  14th  of  Janua- 
ry, this  day,  three  years.'" 

"  What  ?  Uave  ^ou  ftn'gotten  what  happened  oq 
the  15  th  of  January  mthat  year?  I  know  I  am  not 
mistaken.  I  never  foraet  Elsie's  weddioc-day,  be- 
cause it  ia  Johnny's  birtodav,— a  veax  om  he  was, 
—  don't  you  remember  ?    O  John ! " 

Her  husband  uttered  a  sound  of  sorrowfol  sur- 
prise, as  if  much  impressed. 

"  It  seems  extraordinary,"  he  muttered,  "  that  the 
poor  fellow  should  not  have  rushed  straight  boms. 
Could  he  ?  —  I  suppose  —  I  wonder  —  whether  he 
:ould  have  come  into  the  neighborhood,  —  to  Slow- 
Liombe,  perhaps,  —  and  beard —  " 

The  vicar  bpoke  slowly,  and  bis  wife  watched  his 
fac;:  as  he  knitted  bis  brows,  and  passed  bis  band 
Liver  hi^  forehead,  groping  his  way  towards  the  con- 
L'liiiiou  at  which  her  quicker  feminine  instinct  had 
already  arrived.  When  be  raised  his  eyes,  ho  met 
hers  lixed  upon  hiiOj  as  if  eke  b&lf  aop«d,  half 
ili-caded,  to  pear  from  bim  a  BuggesUon  (hat  she 
sould  not  bear  to  msjca  hersel£ 

\Vbat  are  you  thinking  of,  Mary  ?  " 

*'I  am  thinking,"  she  answered,  with  a  lowered 
and  an  .igiLated  voice, "  that  the  short  cut  for  any 
3nc  walking  from  Slowcorabe  passes  this  very  door. 
[  am  thinking  how  Herbert  Clavering  first  came  to 
S.'dgbi  ook,  and  how  very  fond  ho  was  of  Mr.  Den- 
bigh., And,  0  John!  I  can't  help  thinking  of  Mr. 
Denbigh's  face  on  bis  wedding  morning."  _ 

"  You  are  not  supposing  surely  that  those  two 
met?  That  Denbigh  knew  of  Clavering's  being 
alive  ?  Preposterous  !  Why  should  Clavering  keep 
uut  of  the  way,  if  he  came  before  the  wedding? 
And,  even  if  he  were  so  terribly  mii^guided,  how  can 
yon  suppose  Denbigh  to  be  so  utterly  vile  as  to  let 
him  ?  A  man  of  bia  proud,  sensitive  nature,  upright 
to  a  fault." 

He  stO[)pe<l  short.  For  bis  wife,  with  a  smoth- 
ered exclamation,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
lie  saw  tho  horrible  thought  that  bad  just  darted 
into  his  own  mind  reflected  in  her  iright*med  eyes. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

t  niODKh  Uie  xaOla  ot  Qod  gilud  ilovlf ,  jrct  tbtj  glial  noecdlof 

rhonsh  with  iitLtlcacc  Tin  tUnilt  wattluc,  wiUi  esKctomt  Eriodi  He 
all  " 

"  How  is  she  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Carter  of  old  iaott 
tbc  following  day. 


"  She 's  living  vet,  but  the  Lord  '11  take  b«r  to 
btsself,  poor  lamb,  afore  long,  Ibere  can't  be  ao 
doubt.    Her  poor  baby  be  gone  before  her." 

"  The  baby  bom  ?    Bom  dead  ?  " 

"  Never  breathed,  poor  dear ;  a  boy.  Poor  miBoa 
went  off  into  them  fearful  convulsions  so  soon  as  he 
were  bom,  and,  ance  they  be  gone  off,  she  bare 
never  noticed  nor  asked  nothing ;  and  Mn.  Baker, 
she  up  and  telled  her  at  last  as  bow 't  was  gone, 
thioku^  to  roBse  her;  bat  you  mi{^t  jott  as  wril 
try  to  nmse  a  itMie." 

"  When  do  you  expect  Mr.  Denb'^h?" 

"  Master  can't  be  here  yet  awhile,"  said  bott,  ber 
shrewd  old  face  suddenly  aaaumed  an  utter^  ei- 
pressionlesB  stolid!^.  "  By  the  very  last  trun  tfr 
nigbt,  p'raps ;  but  i  can't  say  noways." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her,  if  I  might,"  wd  tin 
lady,  advancing  into  the  passage ;  but  Isott  did  not 
move. 

"  The  house  to  be  kept  so  quiet  aa  possible;  dietn 
was  our  orders^  she  remarKed,  looking  straight 
before  her:  so  uecided  a  hint  that  Mrs.  Carter 
could  only  atop  short,  and  say,  as  she  [vepared  to 
depart :  — 

"Then  I  must  not  come  in,  I  suppose?  BatgiT 
she  sboald  get  conEcioua  by  and  by,  pray,  think  of 

me ! " 

Isott  gave  her  promise  with  the  cheerfid  ^acrity 
of  a  person  deteiTnined  beforehand  to  break  it ;  sin 
slowly  and  sadly  Mrs.  Carter  turned  sway.  Tbea 
Isott,  wiUiout  rotumiag  to  the  sick-nxHD,  betook 
herself  to  the  parlor,  and  sat  down  close  to  the 
window,  whence  she  could  see  up  and  dowa  tbe 
lane.  It  was  not  very  long  before  the  swing  of  Iks 
gate  and  the  sound  of  a  quick  decided  step  on 
the  gravel  made  her  look  eagerly  out,  and,  befote 
the  ^11  cotdd  ring,  she-had  Jiung  open  the  doo^fod 
stood  face  to  face  with  her  master.  His  up^^ 
figure  looked  more  full  of  vigor  than  ever  afto  w 
exhilaration  of  his  five  miles'  walk,  and  his  face  «u 
brighter  than  usual  with  the  pleasure  of  returaiag 
home.  Walkii^;  from  Slowuombe  by  tbe  footpath 
across  the  fields  he  had  beard  do  iU  tidmgs,  oad, 
with  a  hasty  nod  to  Isott,  was  striding  put  ber, 
hurrying  to  find  his  wife,  when  tbe  old  woman 
seized  hu  arm  in  a  grip  which  bad  a  moral,  if  not  * 
physical,  power  in  it  he  could  not  re«st,  dreir  lum 
into  the  parlor,  and  closed  bolJi  doors. 

"Master  Philip,"  she  said,  unconsciously  retorD' 
ing  to  tlie  nuraery  language  of  old  days, "  'C  is  all  a 
couie  ouL  There  was  a  gentleman  here  lut  nigbti 
and  he 's  telled  'un  how  Cap'n  Claveriug  naa  a'' 
never  drownded  at  ail ;  and  how  he  did  come  hoffis 
last  Jaoiiary  was  three  year' ;  and  the  vicar  do  know 
it,  and  Mrs.  Carter  do  know  it;  but  they  sboDlda't 
a  talked  without  seeing  as  the  door  was  fast,  wbea 
they  was  talking  about  your  business,  and  I  not  >o 
very  far  ofT.  J  made  so  bold  as  to  open  your  letia 
to  mi£8us  this  morain*,  and  when  I  did  see  as  you 
was  a  gmn'  to  start  afiwe  you  could  get  that  there 
telegraph,  and  set  hera  wire  you  was  expected,  it 
did  zim  quite  aTroridence." 

Isott  never  looked  at  her  master,  white  abe  hum'ed 
out  these  words;  she  wna  studying  the  hem  of  her 
apron,  and  trj'ing  hard  to  control  her  violent 
tremblit^.  If  she  bad  looked  up,  she  would  ban 
seen  a  gray  shade  pass  over  Mr.  Denbigh's  al*ays 
pale  face ;  but  bis  voice  was  as  steady  as  enr,  m 
be  sternly  asked :  — 

"  Are  you  gone  out  of  your  mind  ?  " 

*'Ko,  Master  Philip,"  she  said,  qieakiog  nora 
calml/,  "  that  J  b^n't,  and  you  do  know  as  1  bein't, 
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ngbt  welL  I  don't  ax  no  questiona  'boot  that  there 
Etranger  as  oome  the  night  you  knowt  of.  I  dont 
ax  jfe  nothiDg  at  all  about  it ;  *t  ii  all  between  your 
conscience  and  God  A'nighty ;  bat  they  11  be  after 
ve,  —  thej  will,  —  so  sore  as  you  be  aliv^ — and 
here  '$  twenty  poandi  aa  Jonathan  and  I  *tl  never  ax 
ye  for  agun,  —  and  take  my  advice,  do  ye  now,  and 
go  off,  —  go  off  to  once,  —  that  '11  pay  your  journey, 
—  for  I  do  love  ye,  my  dear,"  she  wound  up,  burst- 
ing into  piteous  Hobe  and  tears,  ~-  "  I  do  love  ye.  I 
always  did !  O  don't  ye,  don't  y«  bring  my  gray 
hairs  wi'  sorrow  to  the  grave ! " 

The  pathos  of  passionate  earnestness  in  the  old 
wcKnan's  Toice  made  a  atrange  ctntrast  to  her  nuuh 
ter*s  selfoontained  manner. 

"  Where  is  your  mistress  ?  "  he  asked,  in  hia  quick 
hard  tone,  just  pushing  away  the  hand  which  iaott 
held  ont  to  btm,  clutching  her  hard-earned  sw- 
ings. 

Missus  ?  O,  nr,  do  'ey  gi^  do  'ejr  go  to  <»Ke ! 
'T  aint  no  use  tluokii^  of  mianu,  air;  ahe  won't 

know  ye." 

"  She  is  ill  1 "  he  said ;  and  was  striding  to  the 
door,  but  Isott  threw  herself  between  bim  and  it,  and 
seized  his  arm  again. 

"  Take  my  advice,  sir,  do  ye.  Poor  missus  'on't 
be  here  long ;  but  if  Bhe  could  speak,  I  know  her  last 
words  'ould  be,  go,  go !  The  Lwd  'lltake  her  to  his- 
self,  sir,  as  he  have  the  poor  dear  baby ;  but  you,  O, 
do  ye  be  off  to  once,  or  right  or  wrong,  they  '11  hang 
ye,  —  they  will  for  certun." 

H»  had  stood  like  a  man  petrified  while  she  spoke 
of  his  wife's  state,  but  when  she  recurred  to  his  own 
aJlairs  he  impatiently  interrupted. 
Let  me  go  to  your  mistress." 

^tt,  stalwart  old  peasant  as  she  was,'  found  her- 
self thrust  ande  by  one  push  of  his  hand,  and  he 
hurtf^  from  the  room  am  vpthe  ataira  with  Iwg 
noiseless  steps. 

Here  was  no  sound  in  the  darkened  room,  for  Mr. 
Scott,  after  hours  of  devoted  attendance,  bad  left  the 
bouse,  for  a  little  while,  promising  to  return'  to  meet 
the  physician  who  had  been  telegraphed  for  from 
Briawictdl  The  old  nurse  kept  watch  abife.  t:>he 
rme  as  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  husband 
walked  up  to  the  bedside,  and  there  stood,  gazing, 
heart-stricken,  at  the  sight  before  him.'  The  connd- 
sions  which  Imd  racked  hit  wifo'a  frame  for  hours 
had  spent  themselves  at  last,  but  Philip's  experienced 
eye  saw  in  a  moment  that  all  hope  was  gone.  He 
5aw  that  there  was  death  in  the  heavy  nerveless 
attitude  of  the  stra^htened  limbs,  death  in  the 
labored  breath,  death  in  the  white  face.  The  nurse, 
Etrock  with  pity  at  his  dumb  despair,  began  to  whis- 
per some  commonplace  form  of  consolation;  the 
sense  did  not  reach  him,  but  the  sound  brought  him 
to  the  consciousness  that  she  was  present,  and  he 
signed  to  her  to  leave  the  room.  Keluctaatly  she 
obeyed,  and,  as  the  door  closed  upon  her,  Philip 
Denbigh's  self-control  was  lost  in  overpoweriog 
agony ;  he  sank  on  his  knees,  and  buried  bis  face  on 
the  bed  with  a  bitter  groan.  . 

Elsie's  extreme  exhaustion  had  probably  made 
her  appear  more  dead  than  slie  really  was  to  the 
outer  world,  for  she  stirred  at  the  ioand,  and  he  saw 
the  ashy  lips  quiver  ^d  a  flntteringf  oonaciouimeas 
dawn  oo  the  while  fiww ;  (ben  she  opened  her  eyes, 
and  looked  at  him :  first  witii  a  blank  vaeuit  gaze, 
then  eomething  of  the  old  beaming  look  which  al- 
ways welcomed  him ;  then  with  an  expression  of 
overpowering  honor,  as  she  feebly  tunied  her  bead 
and  tried  to^ide  her  ftee  in  the  pillow.  Mhesaw 


at  that  moment  was,  that  there  was  life  in  the  move- 
ment, and  he  bent  over  her,  holding  to  her  lips  a, 
spoonful  of  some  cordial  that  stood  near  Uie  bed. 
But  she  would  not  move  to  take  it,  and  as  he  im- 
plored her  to  do  so  in  passionate  earcding  words, 
the  si(^  horror  in  her  ftce  deepened,  and  she  gasped 
feebW:— 

"Ican't;  I  am  dying.  Thank  God!"  Then, 
ccdlectin^  all  her  strength,  she  looked  full  at  Uim, 
steadily  and  fixedly,  until  his  eye!  dropped,  and  his 
head  sank  under  her  gaze.  In  a  stronger  voice,  and 
with  uonataral  calmness,  she  asked,  "  Philip,  did  you 
kill  him?" 

Her  husband  scarcely  started  at  the  words ;  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  acted  the  whole  scene 
already,  and  knew  beforehand  what  she  was  grang 
to  say.  In  that  ntupendous  monent  he  felt  that  he 
could  no  more  lie  to  his  dying  wife  than  he  could 
form  his  lips  to  tell  her  the  dreadful  truth.  Agun 
be  sank  o^hm  knees  and  hid  his  &ce. 

"O  my  poor  Herbert, — my  poor,  porar  Her- 
bertl" 

He  could  not  endure  that  her  last  thought  should 
torn  to  the  man  who  had  been  his  rival,  and  whom 
he  hated  because  he  had  injured  tiim. 

"  Elsie  1 "  he  broke  out,  in  a  GiAothered  voice  of 
pasttonate  emotion,  "  it  was  done  (or  you ;  I  have  so 
iored  you,  —  and  uowj'ou  bate  me !  O  God !  I  am 
punished, — I  lose  you  —  in  this  world,  —  I  lose  yon 
m  the  next ! " 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried.  And  her  hand  wandered  to 
her  forehead,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  Btize  some 
idea  that  was  csci^ng  her.  "I  can't  say  it;  the 
words  won't  come.  God  can  forgive  everything  — 
everything  —  even  that  —  " 

Obeying  his  wild  unreasoning  impulse  to  grasp  his 
treasure  and  hold  her  back  from  Uie  destroying 
angel,  Philip  bent  over  her,  and  threw  bis  arms 
about  her,  longing  unuttei-ably  to  win  from  her  one 
look,  one  kiss,  such  as  she  had  used  to  give  him,  —  - 
such  as  could  never,  never  more  be  bis  whether 
she  lived  or  died.  As  be  took  her  cold  band  it  drew 
shiveringly  back ;  she  shrunk  into  henelf  to  escape 
the  clasp  of  his  arms;  and,  with  a  last  effort,  turned 
away  to  avoid  the  touch  of  bis  lips. 

Mr.  Scott  and  the  Briswick' physician  arrived. 
After  their  first  sorrowful  greeting  to  Denbigh, 
they  b^n  to  talk  in  whispers,  appealing  now  and 
t^en  to  the  husband  as  to  a  broUier  doctor;  but  ha 
stared  at  them  with  a  vacant  expression,  and  soon 
sat  down,  like  a  mau  stqnned,  on  the  sofa  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  laid  his  arms  on  the  table  before  him, 
and  buried  his  face.  The  medical  men  could  only 
stand  and  look  on  monmfully,  feeling  tlietr  power- 
lessncEs  to  help  lier,  and  deeply  touched  by  the 
sight  of  the  fair  young  dying  face.  Sounds  of  vil- 
la^ life  now  and  then  came  in  through  the  opclied 
window ;  once  old  Jsott  crept  in  with  Iter  tear-stained 
face  and  took  her  station  by  the  bedside.  Still,  the 
husband  never  moved.  His  whole  soul  was  absorbed 
in  two  ideas,  each  full  of  overwhelming  agony, — 
that  his  wife  was  dying,  and  that  her  last  conscious 
act  had  been  to.  turn  away  from  him  with  horror. 

He  knew,  sooner  thui  any  of  the  other  watchers 
when  toe  ftint  breathing  ceased;  but,  Ihoogh  hU 
heart  gave  a  bound  as  the  awful  stiflneis  smik  over 
the  room,  bo  did  not  stir  until  a  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  it  was  whispered  to  bim  that  all 
was  ended.  Then  he  rose,  and,  with  staggering 
steps,  went  to  the  bedside,  and  stood  leaning  against 
the  waU,  uu^le  to  sopport  himself.  Preseimy  he 
beeacw  aware  that  the  attendants  had  IdEk  him 
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alone  with  the  dead ;  md  then,  and  not  till  Aen,  as 
he  threw  himself  upon  her,  there  broke  from  hini, 
with  an  exceeding  bitter  err,  the  words :  — 

My  God  I  my  God  I  Have  I  sold  my  mnl  fbr 
this?"  • 

Ad  hoar  later,  when  the  last  sail  arrangements 
had  been  made,  and  the  darkened  room  bad  ac- 
qnired  that  chill  stiff  neatness  which  ia  one  of  the 
accompaniments  of  death,  the  nurse  and  Isott  were 
surprised  to  see  Rim  come  in.  There  was  that  in 
his  face  which  sent  the  scared  women  oat  of  the 
room,  appalled  at  the  sight  of  his  anguish.  He 
stood  motionless  for  some  minutes,  looking  fixedly 
down  on  the  cold  white  face  which  had  lately  been 
so  beaming  with  happiness,  which  bad  been  so  love- 
ly, and  so  dearly  loved,  and  to  which  death  was  ^- 
ready  restoring  its  usual  calm  and  sweet  expression. 

Freseatly  he  spoke,  bending  over  her  as  if  she 
Gootd  still  hear  him : — 

"  Elsie,  I  loved  you  too  dearly.  I  have  risked 
my  soul  for  you :  my  love  baa  been  your  curse  and 
your  death.  But  if  yoa  can  hear  nie  now,  yon 
shall  know  that  I  love  yoa  more  dearly  than  ever. 
Yon  are  mine,  mine  onl^,  and  mine  you  shall  be  fpr 
eternity  as  well  as  for  time ;  and  if  all  you  have  be- 
lieved is  true,  and  if  God  can  forgive,  and  if  dis- 
grace and  agony  and  death  can  expiate  crime,  I 
will  meet  you  again,  Elsie..  And  when  we  meet 
again,  you  will  not  turn  from  me  as  you  did  this 
day.  Over  your  body  I  swear  it,  my  darling.  O 
mypoor  mardered  darling." 

He  spoke  solemnly,  as  if  binding  himself  by  a 
vow ;  and  then  did  not  attempt  to  kiss  her  or  to 
touch  her,  but  departed  with  one  long  last  look. 

SooD  after,  old  Isott,  bearing  the  front  door<close, 
ran  to  the  window,  and  saw  ber  master  .moving 
rapidly,  but  with  a  strange,  uncertun  tread,  down 
the  lane  towards  the  village.  Eagerly  she  watched, 
and  saw  him  pass  the  tarn  which  ted  to  Slowcombe, 
and  straight  on  into  the  village  street 

Tbe  vicar  was  sitting  mournfully  in  his  study, 
puzzled,  and  grieved,  and  anxious,  listening  to  Mr. 
Smith.  The  door  opened,  and  as  the  stranger 
started  to  his  feet,  following  the  vicar's  example,  it 
almost  seemed  to  them  that  they  had  raised  a  spirit 
from  its  troubled  grave. 

Mr.  Carter  uttered  the  exclamation,  "  Denbigh ! " 

"  You  are  a  magistrate,"  he  said,  looking  straight 
in  the  vicar's  face,  and  speaking  slowly  as  if  he  were 
repeating  a  lesson  by  rote ;  **  that  ia  why  I  come  to 

Siu.   Are  yon  looking  for  Herbert  Clavering? 
rag  the  Abbott  Fool,  and  yoa  mil  find  all  that 
remains  of  bim ;  he  died  there  on  the  11th  of  Jann- , 
ary,  three  years  ago." 
"By  his  own  hand?" 

"By  mine.  He  came  to  me  that  evening,  when 
I  reached  my  house  in  the  dark,  after  my  day's 
work ;  there  he  was,  standing,  waiting,  for  there  was 
no  one  in  the  house  to  admit  him.  He  told  me  no 
one  knew  of  his  coming.  X  should  not  have  known 
him  myself,  he  was  so  worn  and  idtered.  I  had  no 
evil  intention  then,  —  I  call  God  to  witness  I  had 
none.  He  wnhed  to  go  on  at  once ;  but  that  conld 
not  be,  — -  it  would  have  killed  her.  I  stopped  him ; 
I  told  him  she  was  away,  — atayiiw  with  friends  in 
London.  I  don't  know  what  I  toldhtm,  —  anj^tbing 
to.gain  time.   I  iBt  food  and  drhk  before  ban ;  1 

fave  up  my  own  bed  to  him  *,  wben  I  had  shown 
im  the  room,  I  went  back  to  my  sitting-room  down 
stain,  and  there — there — I  thought  of  tbe  next 
day.  I  sat  and  btooded,  not  fbr  mnelf, — it  was 
not  myself  I  was  tlunking  of,  Heaven  knows  I  There 


was  a  sound  at  tbt  door.  There  he  was ;  he  toU 
me  he  could  not  rest ;  that  he  had  rested  very  litde 
since  all  his  suffering.  He  begged  me  to  give  him 
something.  H9  pointed  to  the  surgery  door,  and 
asked  me  if  I  bad  notUn^  there  which  could  nuke 
him  deep.  Hien  I  saw  it  all  before  ae ;  not  aolH 
that  moment ;  but  then,  as  he  stood  and  kmked  at 
me,  I  felt  that  I  could  kill  him,— that  I  conld, 
trample  bim  down  oat  of  my  way." 

For  a  moment,  the  knitted  brow  and  workmg 
month  bore  legibly  enongh  the  brand  of  Cam;  hot 
bis  emotion  pa8Bed,and  £e  went  on  in  tiia  sanw  dead 
manner-:  — 

"  When  he  took  it,  he  asked  me,  *  Are  yoa  sore 
it  will  make  me  sleep  ?  '    1  answered,  '  Quite  sure.'  j 
And  then,  —  afterwards,  —  when  it  was  over,  —  I 
tied  a  leaden  door-weight  round  bis  neck  and  cast 
hfm  into  the  Abbot's  Fool.  This  ball  I  have  to  tdL" 

Some  d^  afterwards,  tin  Ticar,  riding  sorrow- 
fblly  home  in  the  twilight  from  tbe  m^istrates* 
meeting  at  Slowcombe,  lelt  his  horse  start  as  he 
turned  in  at  his  own  gate,  and  his  own  strung-ap 
nerves  tinned  somewhat  at  sight  of  a  dark  figure 
barely  distinguishable  from  the  group  of  trees  under 
which  it  stood.  Emei^og  into  the  road,  it  came 
nearer,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  his  wife,  with  a  diawl 
thrown  over  her  head. 

"  I  could  not  help  coming  out.  How  has  it  gone  ?  " 

•*  There  could  be  only  one  result,"  said  the  vicar, 
sadly,  dismounting,  and  leading  his  horse ;  "  he  is 
committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes." 

"  Have  tber  dragged  tin  pod  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Does  the  wretched  man  feel  it,  or  is  he  as  csit- 
iron  as  ever  ?  " 

'*  He  says  as  little  a»  possible,  bat  these  J|{t  few 
days  have  changed  htm  fearfally.  His  ludr  is  vtute, 
and  be  stoops  Tike  an  old  man.  O  yes,  Mary,  he 
does  feel  it !  There  is  the  punishment  of  Cun  upon 
him, '  greater  than  he  can  bear.' " 

"  Of  course  he  will  plead  guilt;y  ?  " 

"  His  only  wish  is,  tbat  his  guilt  shonld  meet  its 
full  punishment  I  half  im^ne  that  that^bsorbiDg 
passion  which  has  ruled  his  concentrated  nature,  ana 
warpod  it  so  fearfully  for  evil,  is  at  last  turning  it 
to  good.  I  could  almost  fancy  th.tt,  when  be  saw 
his  wife  die,  he  realized  for  the  first  time  that  there 
must  be  an  eternity  to  set  straight  the  wrongs  and 
sorrows  of  time.  Ithink  he  has  a  strange  thonght 
that  he  wilt  expiate  his  crime,  and  meet  her  again. 
It  is  guesBWoriE  on  my  part,  —  he  a^ya  nothing.  Bot 
God^  ways  are  wonoenul." 

"Your  sympathies  are  all  with  him,"  cried  Mrs. 
Carter.  "  Have  you  no  feeling  for  poor  Herbert 
Clavering  ?  I  have  been  thinking  of  bim  only,  all 
this  time.  O  John,  whatever  happens  to  that  mis- 
erable man,  he  has  deserved  it  I  " 

"  Who  are  we,"  said  her  husband,  solemnly,  "  that 
we  should  judge  him  ?  "We  mast  leave  his  body  to 
theiustice  of  man,  and  his  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God." 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  the  parsonage,  and 
the  vicar,  relint^uisbing  his  horse  to  tbe  man  who 
was  waiting  for  it,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  tttmed 
into  the  drawinp-roont,  as  if  be  had  done  with  the 
sntiject  Hn  wife  felt  that  he'wanted  to  be  cbeered 
after  the  trying  day ;  hot  she  conld  not  fivce  hev 
tboogbts  at  once  out  of  tbe  monrnflil  ebannd,  utd 
she  ran  up  stfun  fbr  a  moment's  quiet  in  her  AaA 
bediDom.  She  looked  across  the  fields,  and  mv  a 
distant  light  shining,  as  she  knew,  at  Abbot's  Par- 
tioD,in  tw)  room  of  death.   Slip  imagined  tiie  aeoM 
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where  Elsie  lay,  white  and  BttU,  -with  her  baby  on 
her  boeoio,  and  where  old  Isott  sobbed  and  wept  as 
she  folded  away  the  dainty  little  gannenti  that  had 
so  recently  been  prepared  with  m  much  pride  and 
pleaMire,  never  to  be  worn.  The  oii  woman  waa 
linking  of  another  bal^  whom  she  had  tcinded, 
and  niiiaed,iaDd  worshipped,  thirty  loi^  years  be- 
fiire ;  and  hiar  Uthfbl  heart  was  bret^ng. 

lire.  Carter  dried  her  eyea  and  crooKd  the  pas- 
sage to  her  nnraery.  The  fire  was  bm*aing  cheerily, 
and  the  three  youngest  children,  fresh  and  rosy 
from  tiieir  evening  b^,.were  gathered  around  it  in 
their  little  white  dresses,  waiting  till  mamma  shoald 
come  to  bear  their  prayers.  A  thrill  of  mingled 
thankfulness  and  pam  shot  through  the  moUier's 
heart  at  the  sweet  home  picture.  The  children 
wondered  why  she  kissed  them  so  fervently  as  ifaey 
clustered  round  bar  knee,  and  why  she  gathered  the 
little  hands  so  closely  into  her  own  as  she  heard 
their  ianoceat  Traces,  uicooscions  of  sin  and  sor- 
row, li^  out  the  petition,  whose  fbrce  they  so  little 
understood :  **  Lead  na  not  into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver OS  from  eviL  Amen." 


FOREIGN  KOTEa 

Mr.  Dickens  emphatically  denies  the  rumor  that 
be  has  retired  &om  the  editptriiip  of  All  the  Tear 
Round. 

Charles  Lbveb  is  said  to  be  tiie  anther  of  Qxe 
clever  little  bode  entitled  "Paul  Gosslett's  Confts- 

siODS." 

According  to  the  Leader,  Mr.  Millaia  is  about 
completing  a  work  that  will  prove  to  be  his  chief 
chef  d  'ceuvre.  • 

Onb  of  the  features  of  the  new  volume  of  Every 
Satur^ir  will  be  the  series  of  occasional  papers  en- 
titletl  "New  Uncommercial  Samples,"  by  Charles 
Dickens. 

IIerr  Fbeiugrath,  the  Gnrman  poet,  for  so 
many  years  resident  in  England,  has  definitely  set- 
tled at  Stuttgart,  now  bec<wie  the  literary  centre  of 
Southern  Gmuany. 

The  new  row  of  shops  erected  on  the  ute  of  Sir 
Kicbard  Steele's  old  cottage  on  Havirstock  Hill  has 
been  named  **  Steele's  Terrace,"  and  the  new  street 
which  passes  westward  througfa  the  site  of  the  old 
cottage  is  now  called  "  Steele's  Road." 

The  last  number  of  The  Saturday  Review  praises 
Mr.  Uale's  "  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps."  The  critic  con- 
ftiOers  "  the  book  a  good  specimen  of  a  kind  of  light 
literature  in  which  America  u  certwnly  not  inferior 
to  England."  We  should  sa^  so.  One  might  search 
iiDiong  the  English  magaanes  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  not  find  so  excellent  a  story  as  "  The 
Alan  without  a  Countiy." 

Offenbach's  wife  has  just  become  possessed  of 
£  20,000,  a  sum  left  by  her  great-great-grandfather, 
'wboae  will  has  only  just  been  prov^.  Her  husband, 
on  the  other  band,  has  Just  been  offered  £  1,000  by 
Air.  Howard  Paul,  to  wnte  the  music  to  a  continuation 
of  the  stor^  of  tii^  "  Grand  Duchesse,"  under  the  ti- 
tle of  "  The  Grand  Dodieaa  more  Muried  than  Set- 
tled." Mr.  Paul's  sugsutioa,  is,  that  the  vivacious 
duchess  should  marry  Prince  Paul  and  henpeck  him ; 
that  a  blacksmith  should  be  sent  for,  to  put  strught 
the  twisted  sabre  de  mon  pkre,  and  that  a  Iceeud  of 
tbe  celebrated  aabre  should  be  given.    The  libretto 


will  be  fumifibed  by  two  English  authors.   If  M. 
Offenbach  accepts  this  oBer,  it  will  be  the  first 
lish  libretto  he  has  attempted." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  makes  the  following  ad- 
mission :  "  It  is  not  an  ancommon  habit  with  us  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  not  as  other  men, 
or  even  as  those  Americans  on  tbe  other  side  of  tbe 
water;  but  with  regard  to  disorders  at  elections  the 
Americans  have  for  once  the  benefit  of  the  compari- 
son. The  casoalties  here  already  exceed  those 
which  were  sustained  by  the  British  fwces  in  the 
Abyssinian  expedition." 

The  Rusdan  authorities  seem  very  anxious  to 
provide  the  common  people  with  amusements.  The 
St.  Petersburg  Gazette  reports  in  a  recent  number, 
that  the  erection  of  no  less  than  ten  theatres  for  the 
people,  all  to  be  situated  in  tbe  workmen's  quarters 
of  tbe  city,  is  to  be  b^[un  forthwith.  The  govern- 
ment oi^an  itself  goes  the  length  of  deolaring  that 
every  £y  that  is  lost  belbre  all  these  places  are 
opened  is  a  serkraa  loss  to  the  moral  strength  of 
the  people." 

There  are  at  this  moment  twenty-nine  universi- 
ties in  Germany.  Tbe  number  of  profbssors  (Do- 
cei^ts)  engaged  in  lecturing  at  them  amounted  in 
tbe  last  term  to  2,194;  there  were  Sl,542  students, 
—  a  goodly  array  indeed.  Yet  there  Is  not  one 
fellowslup  to  be  ^ned  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  while  a  very  good  proportion 
of  the  men  have  to  earn  their  livelihood  as  b^t  they 
may  during  their  academical  triennium.  There  is, 
however,  a  movement  on  foot  now  for  raising  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  potKvr  scholars. 

RoBEsriEBBE  has  come  unexpectedly  before  the 
worid  as  a  poet  The  following  pretty  lines,  in  his 
handwriting,  have  been  found  amooethe  papers  of 
a  decesied  old  lawyer  of  Toulouse.  The  Messager 
du  Sw^Oues^iOfAgen,  inserts  them^  through &Tor  of 
afiiend:  — 

A  dcDx  tpoqon  de  U  Tla . 
L'bomine  pronoooe,  en  Mgaytat, 
Deox  miXB  dont  \t.  doooe  hannonle 
A  Je  ne  uii  qnol  de  tonduuit : 
Ii'oD  Mt  Uamu,  et  I'Mtre  J'Aoa  ( 
Ii'ua  «f  t  cr£c  pir  uq  enhut, 
Et  I'katreurlve  de  Inl-mSme 
Do  COS  or  Kux  ItTTM  d'aa  MnuL 
Qnind  le  premier  le  &lt  enteodrc, 
Soudain  uae  tabre  j  rtpood. 
I«  Jeune  fllle  derlent  tendre 
Qiund  wm  cceuT  cotenit  le  leooDd. 
Ah,  jeaoe  Lite,  prend*  bien  garde ; 
Le  mot  J'jiXB  eai  ptein  de  dotuenr, 
£t  ■oKTCDt  tel  qui  le  huerde 
M'ea  eonnat  Jsmaia  le  releur. 
II  taat  nne  prodeuee  extrlme 
Poor  bfCD  dlitlnguer  nn  ement. 
Celnl  qui  tnleiu  dit  "  Je  too*  alne  !  " 
Bat  pin*  eouveat  celnl  qut  tneot 
Qui  ae  Knt  rlen  parte  i  raerreUle. 
CralDi  nn  emant  ruinpU  d'eepiib 
C*t«  ton  Gcsar,  et  dod  ton  oreille, 
Qui  dolt  entendre  ce  qu'il  dlt. 

SLuiiauui  BoBiGpnui. 

The  Loudon  Review  says  that  Mr.  Brownine's 
first  intention  with  regard  to  his  new  poena,  '*  The 
Bing  and  the  Book,"  was  to  publish  it  in  twelve 
monthly  parts,  —  an  arrangement  which  would  have 
bwoe  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  the  publication  of 
some  serial  novela  Even  tiie  issoe  of  four  instal- 
ments will  appear  odd  to  some;  bat  it  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  nature  of  tlie  poem,  which  is  the 
story  of  an  Italian  trial  for  murder  told  by  a  number 
of  different  persrau.  Readers  will,  by  the  present 
arran^ment,  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  well 
acquamted  with  tiie  incidents  and  bearings  of  tbe 
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atory  in  the  first  part  isauttd :  and,  these  being  piap- 
erly  disposed  of,  irill  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  next 
instalmeat  with  fresh  interest.  It  is  not  necessary 
at  a  baoqaet  tiiat  all  the  coursea  should  be  <ai  the 
table  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast 

The  heirs  of  the  late  Baron  Rothschild  wilt  have 
above  twenty  million  franca  legacy  duty  to  pay  on 
the  property  they  inherit.  The  baron  and  his  broth- 
en  were  bwn  in  a  houae  still  shown  in  the  Rue  dea 
Jiiift  at  Frankfort,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
mense w«alth  hier  sons  accnmolated,  their  mother 
persisted  in  occupying.  La  Patiie  relates  that  so 
obBtiniri«ly  did  the  old  lady  cling  to  her  old  habits, 
that  it  v&B  only  by  the  clandestine  purchase  of  the 
ground  around  the  houae  that  her  sons  were  enabled 
to  iosurc  her  the  light  and  free  circulation  of  air 
of  which  her  humbfe  home  was  totally  deprived. 
An  immense  press  is  exhibited,  divided  into  seven 
large  drawers.  Tiieso  were  every  uiglit  taken  out 
by  Madame  Kothscliild,  and  converted  into  beds  for 
her  seven  children,  who,  as  La  Palrie  remarks, 
probably  slept  as  soundly  in  these  prinutive  contri- 
vances as  in  the  splendid  palaces  they  have  each 
acquired.    Baron  James  de  Rothschild  possessed  his 

Erivate  hotel  and  bank,  Rue  Lafitte ;  his  countr}' 
onse  near  the  Uoisde  Boulcmie,  his  princely  cha- 
teau of  Ferrihres  Lafitte ;  besides  a  palace  at  Some, 
another  at  Naples,  houses  at  Florence  and  TvaiB, 
and  fifl;y-one  houses  in  Paris. 

TiiQ  Fall  Mall  Gazette  protests  against  the 
"Children's  Revivals"  that  have  lately  been  held 
in  Mr.  Spui-geon's  Tabernacle:  "The  motive  i»,  of 
course,  excellent;  but  the  agency  employed  is  simply 
shocking.  A  large  number  of  children  are  brought 
together,  their  feelings  are  excited  by  fervid  descrip- 
tions of  (he  most  sacred  events,  and  then  the  an- 
nouncement is  put  forth,  *  Tbonsanda  of  children  con- 
.  verted.*  It  has  been  stated  that  at  several  of  these 
meetings  a  hammer  and  n^Is  and  •  crown  of  thonw 
were  exhibited.  A  show  of  hands  was  alco  asked 
for  from  those  '  who  had  found  Je?iis.'  A  corre- 
spondent of  a  contemporary  asserts  that  on  one  of 
these  ocoxsions  only  a  few  children  held  up  their 
hands ;  the  poor  creatures  probably  did  not  under- 
stand what  the  *  revivalist '  meant  He  then  put 
the  question  in  another  funn :  '  If  dear  Mr.  Newman 
Hall  were  to  invite  all  of  you  to  tea  'who  had  found 
Jostis  tliia  week,  hdw  many  would  there  be  ?  Hold 
up  your  lianila.'  Instantly,  adds  the  writer,  'some 
three  or  four  hundred  hands  were  hoisted  in  the  air, 
BO  rapid  was  the  pror-ess  of  conversion.'  All  this  is 
very  scandsloiis,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon,who  is  a  kind- 
hearted  and  sensible  man,  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
Some  doctor  has  warned  the  promoters  of  the  meet- 
ings that  the  excitement  must  be  attended  with 
much  danger  to  the  children.  But  it  does  not  need 
this  snggestion  to  condemn  proceediugs  manifestly 
cruel  in  their  efl'ects  upon  chudren's  minds." 

Ddma^,  whofc  cgotisiu  is  something  sublime,  has 
addressed  this  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Harrais  : 

"  One  of  your  write™  is  anxious  to  know  why  I 
have  preferred  staying  ou  the  second  floor  of  the 
H6tel  Washington  to  inhabiting  the  charming  pal- 
ace of  Chiatamone,  given  to  roe  by  Garibaldi,  by 
virtue  of  a  decree  inserted  in  the  Monitoro  of  the 
7th  September,  1860,  for  service  done  for  the  Ital- 
ian cause.  Yon  may  well  ask  me  also  why  I  spent 
65,000  francs  in  that  campaign,  instead  of  mvesUng 
them  in  the  funds.  To  these  two  quesUons  I  wiU 
re^y,  that  I  tore  up  the  decree  which  gave  me  the 


ralace,  — that  is  to  say,  400,000  franca,  —  because 
considered  it  beneath  me  to  receive  pay  far  any- 
thing I  had  done  for  Italy.  As  to  the  60,000  francs 
with  which  I  left  Paris,  they  were  destined  to  pay 
my  BbsTB  of  a  general  vengeuce  in  which  I  had  a 
private  Tengeance  to  satls^.  Ferdinand  L,  of  N«- 
pies,  imprisoned  iny  father  at  Brindisi.  Tou  know 
the  words  in  the  Bible,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall 
visit  the  children  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration. I  did  my  part  towards  making  the  sin  of 
Ferdinand  visit  bis  grandson,  and  I  pud'  without 
regret  the  sum  of  £3,600  for  Ute  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  of  Naples  crumble  be- 
fore my  eyes.  In  a  word,  sir,  I  am  not  in  the  pal- 
ace, because  I  never  stay  where  I  do  not  conuder 
myself  at  home  ;  and  I  stay  on  the  second  flow  of 
the  H6tel  Waahington,  because  I  pay  my  way  with 
the  money  I  eani,  giving,  by  my  presence  abne,  a 
standing  to  the  hotel,  wluch  it  never  had  till  I 
crossed  its  threshohi  —  A  Dumas." 


HOLLY  TIME. 

Thf:  wood  is  barren  as  the  wold, 
The  leaves  have  rusted  long  ago ; 

The  flowers  have  perished  of  the  cold,  — 

Not  even  the  hot  marigold 
OHers  her  bosom  to  the  snow 

In  holly  time. 

The  winds  rend  out  the  empty  nest, 

The  robin  shivers  in  bis  song. 
There  is  no  warmth  in  Nature's  breast; 
Faint  gleams  of  brightness,  at  die  best^ 

The  glory  of  the  year  prolong 

*      In  holly  time. 

Yet  sweet  as  days  when  skiea  are  blue. 

And  cherries  redden  on  the  wall,  —  * 
When  blossoms,  fed  with  sun  and  dew. 
Their  beauty  sOently  renew,  —  , 
Yea,  sweeter,  more  desired  of  all 

1b  holly  time. 

For  now,  as  if  the  Iiicamate  Word 
Walked  it  again,  the  sterile  earth, 

Remembering  the  glad  tidings  heard 

Of  angels,  to  its  heart  ia  stirred 
Witt)  promptings  of  renewing  birth. 

This  holly  time. 

Joy  in  life's  pulses  tbrolM  and  bums, 
The  Houi-s,  star-crested,  sweep  idong. 

Shedding  delight  from  brimming  urqs  ; 

Youth  to  the  heart  of  age  returns, 
And  has  the  ashen  t^ands  of  soo^ 

At  hoUy  tunc. 

The  sacred  hearths,  whence  yulc-flamts  rise, 

Are  altars  whereon,  each  apart. 
The  households  offer  sacrifice 
Out  of  the  tender  sanctities 

And  superstitions  of  the  heart, 

Tins  boliy  time. 

Thus  do  celestial  glimpses  blcra 

The  stricken  world,  as  though  its  woes. 
Its  sins,  its  sorrows  fathomless, 
Had  ending,  and  the  wildemesa 
Began  to  bIo9s(Bn  like  the  rose 

In  holly  time ! 
William  Sa^vter, 


Priotsd  It  the  Caiverai^  Pnm,  Cambridn  tv  WddH  Blgtilow,  ft  Cix.  ibr 
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